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Aberdeen,  lord,  correspondence  with  Mr.  Everett  201 
Abolition — statistics  of  votes  74;  Mr.  Birriey’s  expose 
and  letter  7S;  his  letter  79;  irianceuvering  120,  J.  G.  Bir- 
ney’s  letter  and  Boston  Atlas’  comments  121;  the  Sagi- 
naw nomination,  proceedings,  &c.  122;  vote  in  N.  Jer- 
sey 131, • British  sympathy  !'®r  Torrey,  Walker,  & c.  J77; 
trial  of  C.  T.  Torrey  213;  their  account  of'  the  defeat  of 
the  whtgs  214;  petition  presented,  proceedings  on  230; 
vote  in  N.  York  244;  Tsee  Liberty  parly ] 247;  petitions 
presented  254;  death  of  There.  Moms,  late  candidate  of 
the,  for  vice  president,  case  of  Delia  A.  Webster  256; 
Mr.  Pickens  on  petitions  282;  Chas.  T.  Torrey,  sentence, 
Delia  A.  Webster,  Fairbanks  28S;  convention  at  Wash- 
ington proposed  ib;  Delia  Webster  found  guilty  304 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  ex-president — reply  to  invitation  24; 
history  of  the  Florida  treaty  81;  address  to  Young  Men’s 


Clay  Club  of  Boston  105;  address  to  his  constituents  at 
Weymouth  154;  Gen.  Jackson’s  letter  respecting  his 


statements  171;  rejoinder  to  Gen.  Jackson  188;  at  New 
York  Historical  anniversary  199,  200;  the  25th  rule  219; 
errors  in  census  230;  abolition  petition  ib;  address  of 
Lord’3  Day  Convention  246;  on  annexing  Texas  34n;on 
the  Oregon  bill  350;  C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  reply  to  2S4;  Robr. 
Owen  297;  letter  to  Chas.  Carroll  of  Carrollton  312;  call 
for  bounds  of  Texas  319;  resolution  327;  call  for  infor- 
mation relative  to  Oregon  351;  amendment  to  tbe  Ore- 
gon bill  355;  speech  on  the  Oregon  bill  353;  on  the  new 
states  389;  army  bill,  Texas,  &c.  391 

Africa — a Guano  island  discovered  17;  Portuguese 
settlement  at  Bassao  177;  slavers,  Liberia,  operation  of 
the  squadron  178;  squadron  203;  Maryland  colony  at 
Cape  Palmas  210:  squadron  298;  call  Atneri.  colonies  352 
African  slave  trade,  president’s  message  on  402 
Agriculture — treasurer’s  report  on  294;  products  ol 
Pennsylvania  372.  Guano  391;  Putnam’s  ploughing  ma- 
chine, bill  403 

Agricultural  convention  of  Virginia  352 

Agricultural  department , memorial  for  2 

Agricultural  products  of  the  U.  States  112 

Akron — manufactures  and  trade,  341;  trade  of  368 
Alabama — banks  64;  penitentiary  burnt  132;  election 
224;  electoral  election  242,277:  Mr.  Chapman  vindicates 
295;  bill  respecting  certain  Indian  reservations  295;  cen- 
sus, finances,  anti-repudiation  resolution,  introduction  of 
slaves  prohibited  308;  population  of  ib;  convention  at 
Washington  proposed  336;  proceedings  in  Louisiana, 
law  of  S.  Carolina,  Plubbard  and  Hoar  346;  memorial 
for  reduction  of  postage  348;  Mr.  Houston’s  bill  for 
graining  U.  S.  land  to,  for  education  351;  State  Bank 
report  368;  session  closed  384;  session  closed,  notice  of 
acts  passed  386;  bill  relative  to  school  reservation  fund 
403;  Miss  Susan  Yates  arrested  410;  movement  in  re- 
lation to  candidate  for  presidency  in  1848 
Algiers — dinner  to  Marshal  Bugeaud,  account  of  33/ 
Alien  minors,  opinion  and  discussion  dl 

Allen,  senator — call  for  Oregon  correspondence  229, 
254;  Oregon  307,3)9;  Smithsonian  institute  326;  Postage 
353  4,  373;  Texas  403;  annexation  of  Texas  404 

Almonte , Gen.,  Mexican  minister,  movement  305 

A.mei'icans  abroad— Coleman,  162 

Americans — ‘Li  t us  see  ourselves  as  others  see  u^” 
183;  as  characterized  by  the  English  184 

American  biography — Griswold’s  volume  32 

American  clocks  in  England  48;  year  clocks  160 

American  Fur  Company,  return  of  boats  19 

American  Colton  goods  320 

American  hemp , receipts  at  Boston  334 

American  Institute,  fair  66;  annual  fair  112;  General 
Talmadge’s  address  151 

American  provisions  in  England  48;  from  Winners 
News  Letter  137,208,272 

American  prisoners  in  Van  Dieman's  Land , respec.  351 
American  railroad  iron  339 

American  seamen  339;  American  silk  64 

American  stocks— [ see  Chronicle  page  of  each  number ] 
Anastatic  printing  invention  *69 

Ancient  Egypt,  discoveries  t 131 

Anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Baltimore  20,  46;  Cnrist- 
mas  and  New  Year  272;  battle  of  Lexington  304 

Annexation — Gov.  Slade’s  message  on  215;  J.  P.  Ken- 
nedy’s letter  217;  Gov.  Hamilton’s  letter  218;  resolutions 
of  Missouri  226;  ‘re-annexation’  of  Canada  urged  347; 
of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  memorials  foe,  352 

Antiquities — ot  Egypt,  Russian  mission  112 

Anti  rent  rebellion  in  N.  Y-  2;  272,  375,  291,  307,  336 
Apples  exported  to  England  492 

Appointments  by  the  President  2,  19,65.96,  114,  161, 
178,  194,  210,  225,  241,  289,  297,  305,  321,  369,  386 

Appointments  and  removals , Globe  on  336,  369 

Appropriations,  estimates  253; — army  bill  reported 
319,  lbrtificatinnbill  M>,  327 

Archer,  senator,  219;  foreign  relations  229;  naturaliza- 
tion law  254;  remarks  on  memorials  ib;  Oregon  258,  3b6, 
319;  report  on  the  Texas  annexaiioii  resolutions  378; 
memorial  on  naturalization  law  389;  French, spoliations 
403;  claims  on  Mexico  ib;  report  on  the  Texas  annex- 
ation resolutions  . , _ ,^3 

Argentine  republic — report  of  war  with  Brazil  113; 
QBpt.  Vuorlic-es,  ol  the  U.  S.  snip  Congress,  captures  the  . 


whole  of  their  blockading  squadron  225 

Arkansas,  state  of— approaching  election  21;  election 
of  governor  a, id  congressmen  165;'  legislature,  debt,  and 
finances,  U.  S.  senator  196;  election  226:  death  of  U S. 
senator  i'uhon  278;  electoral  election  308;  new  land  dis- 
trict bill  passed  326;  presidential  electoral  election  387 
Armstrong,  Gen.— Gen.  Jackson  presents  sword  196 
Army  U.  8 — enlistments  2;  death  of  Maj.  Muhlen- 
burg  20;  dragoon  campaign  to  the  Nebraska  36;  move- 
ment in  Missouri  63;  dragoons  ordered  to  fort  Sticking 
98;  movement  of  detachment  under  Capt.  McKenzie 
114,  Gen.  Gaines  208;  notice  of  bill  to  regulate  pay  of 
219;  referred  to  in  president’s  message  223;  movements 
of  Gapt.  Boon  225;  adjutant  general’s  order  to  General 
T aylor  234;  [see  secretary's  annual  report]  249;  Mr. 
Black’s  bill  to  regulate  the  pay  ofthe  255;  report  on  me- 
morial for  abolishing  the  355;  Mr.  Black’s  bill  to  regu- 
late pay  of,  reporied  279;  senator  Huntington’s  bill  "for 
regulating  appointments,  &c.,  reported  279;  bill  for  sap- 
pers and  minors  reported  319;  appropriation  bill  report- 
ed ib;  appropropriation  bill,  proceedings  for  reducing 
pay  of,  on  bill  passed  391 

Artesian  wells  at  Paris  304 

Ashes,  Boston  trade  in  324 

Ashley,  senator,  elected  196;  qualifies  219;Texas  373 
Assistant  postmaster  general—  bill  reported  229 

Atchison,  senator,  re-elected  213;  disposition  of  Ore- 
gon bill  258;  reports  Oregon  bill  306;  resolution  respect- 
ing 318;  on  Missouri  annexation  resolutions  326;  Missou- 
ri resolutions  relative  to  Iowa  boundary  403 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  on  junction  of  2S2 
Atmospheric  motive  power  208 

Atmospheric  railway  in  Ireland  144;  Mr.  Holmes’  re- 
solutions 319;  memorial  presented  373;  bill  debated  389 
Atherton,  senator  295  Atkinson,  army  bill  391 
Auction  duly  at  Baltimore  324;  at  Philadelphia  342 
Austria — new  tariff  17;  home  industry  129;  Zollve- 
rein  regulations  385 

B 

Bache's  coast  survey  report  (extract)  370 

Bacon,  English  market  for  137 — [see  Pork] 

Bagby,  senator,  postage  bill  349;  annexing  Canada 
353;  annexing  Texas  404 

Baltimore — revenue  collected  at  96;  election  115-6; 
city  election  160;  bank  reports  304,  312;  trade,  arrivals 
311;  inspections,  &c.  323-4;  memorial  defence  374 
Baltimore  arid  Ohio  railroad — 17th  annual  report  99; 
Virginia  legislation  for  extension  of  384;  grants  right  of 
way  400;  Pennsylvania  legislation  ib 

Bancroft.  Geo. — letter  accepting  nomination  4;  Dorr 
invitation  23:  speech  at  N.  York  85 

Bankruptcy,  bill  relative  to  appeals  373; debated  404 
Banks — [see  last  page  each  number — see  Savings  banks] 
the  Commercial  of  Buffalo  48;  ol  Alabama  64;  of  New 
Orleans  112,  320;  free  banking  project  128;  statistics  of 
the,  of  the  U.  States  197;  call  for  information  relative  to, 
of  D.  C.  219;  petition  for  re-charter  of  certain  254;  of 
Baltimore  city  304,  312;  project  of  charters  of  in  Ohio 
323;  bank  reports  of  Ohio,  Maine,  N ’Carolina,  Illinois 
336;  Ohio  legislation,  editorial  remarks  of  New  York, 
Alabama  state  banks,  banks  of  Missouri,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia 368;  report  of  comptroller  of  N.  York  on  387;  Ohi 
bank  bill  passed  410° 

Bank  of  England — operations  under  new  charter  96; 
statements  2S8,  336;  Bank  of  France  410;  Bank  of  XJ  S. 
of  Penn.— annual  report,  &c.  289 

Banking  capital  of  U.  S.  208 

Banner  township  192;  Baptists,  number  of  32 

Barrow,  senator — enquiry,  fraudulent  naturalizations 
254;  resolutions  annexing  Texas  353;  enquiry,  D.  Green 
t&;  Texas  resolutions  378,  389;  Morse’s  telegraph  404 
Barringtr,  Mr.  rep.,  branch  mint 
Barnard,  Mr.  rep.,  call  relative  to  Mexico 
Bartley,  Gov.,  notice  of  message 
Bales,  senator,  on  annexing  Texas 
Battle  of  Baltimore,  anniversary  of  ' 

Bayard,  senator — navy  pension  bill  258;  pursers 
Bayley.  Mr.  rep.,  on  sub-treasury  bill  7;  on  annexing 
Texas  295;  Iowa  and  Florida  oill  390 

Berk,  Paul,  bequests  288 

Beef  and  pork — Baltimore  inspections  99,  324;  Eng 
lish  market  137 

Belgium — commercial  treaty  with  France  17;  railways 
22;  relations  with  221;  colonization.  Gua'iniala  305 

Belser,  Mr.  rep. — Texas  annex.288,  295;  Oregon  351 
Benton,  senator — vote  challenged  208;  re-elected  213; 
Silas  Reed  219;  annexation  of  Texas  bill  229,  240;  Re- 
sides 229;  enquiry,  Texas  land  speculations  respecting 
'private  letter’  to  Mr.  Upshur  254  enquiry.  Shannon, 
Mexican  inderouiiy,  &c.  279;  Missouri  annexation  reso- 
lutions 326;  Texas  bill  353,  354;  French  spoliations  403 
Rermuda — iron  light  house  306 

Berrien,  senator — speech  at  Boston  on  tariff  93, 254, 
electoral  election  hill,  foreign  paupers  258;  habeas  cor 
pus  279;  bill  relative  to  offences  349;  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  jurisdiction  bill  353;  Benton’s  Texas  bill  354;  ap- 
peal in  bankrupticies  373,  378;  naturalization  3S9 ; an- 
nexing Texas  404;  new  statqs  ib 

Bibb  Geo  M — [see  secretary  treasury]  226 

Bidlack,  Mr.  rep.,  Me Nufy’s  cciu/cation  327  i 


220 

279 

323 

404 

46 

326 


Bill  of  fare,  mayor  of  London  27 

Biography,  Joseph  Bonaparte  16;  senator  Fulton  278 
Birney,  Jas.  G. — [see  abolition , presidential] — his  ex- 
pose 78;  letter  relative  to  nomination  79;  nominated  for 
legislature  of  Michigan  112;  his  statement  143;  position, 
Leavitts  and  his  note  170;  defeated  for  legislature  192 
Bishops  out  of  fashion  384 


Black,  J.  A..  Mr.  rep.  219,  230;  army  pay  255,  279 


390 
306 
201 

113 
16,  284 


391;  Iowa  and  Florida  bill 
Blackford,  Mr.,  charge  to  Grenada,  letter 
Blunt.  Jos  , historical  anniversary 
Bodisco,  M.  de,  Russian  minister’s  return 
Bonaparte  Joseph,  death  of,  biography 
Boston — trade  16,  160,  224;  revenue  at  32,  144,  410; 
assessment  64;  ice  trade  98.  324,  384;  first  petition  to 
congress  182;  water  works  208;  city  election  272,320, 
410;  debt  336;  hemp  trade  384;  buildings  erected  in 
1844  400;  wool  trnde'410 — [see  American  domestics. J 
Boston  Clay  Club  244 

Boundaries,  of  Louisiana,  as  purhased  338;  between 
Missouri  and  Iowa  403 

Bower,  Mr.  rep.,  price  of  public  bonds  356 

Bowlin,  Mr.  rep.,  Texas  319;  Oregon  351,  374 

Boyd,  Mr.  rep.,  annexing  Texasjamend.  327 

Bradish,  Luther,  historical  anniversary  199 

Brainard,  Ashel,  debate  bill  for  relief  326 

Branch  mini — at  Charlotte  220;  report  290;  proposition 
to  re-ereet  at  Char.  404;  memorial  lor  at  N.  York  385 
New  York  373 

Brazil — port  charges  63;  reported  war  with  B.  Ayres 
113,  200:  slave  trade  176;  relations  with  221;  insurrec.  385 


83 
349 
374 
224 
319,  349 
314 
77 
81 
112 
128 
199 
64 
6 


Brazil-wood,  regulations  respecting 
Breeze,  senator  348;  postage  bill 
Brengle,  Mr.  rep.,  Iowa  and  Florida  bill 
Bridge  across  Susquehanna  burnt 
Brinkerhoff,  Mr.  rep.,  Texas  annexation 
Briggs,  Gov.,  message,  Hoar’s  case 
British  gold  and  the  tariff 
British  outrage,  the  Alert 
British  duties  on  American  wheat 
British  Wtsleyan  Missionary  Society 
Broudhead,  Mr.  at  Historical  anniversary 
Brooklyn,  population 
Brown,  Chas.,  reply  to  J.  M.  Clayton 
Brown,  A.  V , Mr.  rep. — letter,  and  J.  Q.  Adams’  com- 
ments 106,  154;  new  states,  Nabraska  bill  297;  Op  gon 
bill  350-1,  354;  amend.  355;  reply  to  J.  Q.  Adams  358; 
Iowa  and  Florida  390 

Brown,  Mr.  rep.,  of  la.,  annexing  Texas  319 

Brown , Milton,  rep.,  annexing  Texas  319 

Buchanan,  senator — naturalization  memorial  254;  anti- 
slavery mem.  294;  Oregon  mem.  295;  report  on  annex- 
ing Texas  353;  postage  bill  354;  mem.  for  abolishing  sla- 
very in  D.  C.,  preventing  it  in  Florida,  and  for  coloniz- 
ing Oregon  373;  Texas  resolutions  339;  speech  on  405 
Buenos  Ayres — items  129;  reported  war  with  Brazil 
209;  capture  of  the  John  N.  Gassier  210 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  hurricane  at  116 

Business  affairs — [see  last  page  each  number] — see 
32,  48,  96,  1 12,  214,  288,  336,  368,  400 
Burke,  Mr.  rep. — banks  D.  C.  219;  library  229;  Dorr 
255,  297 ; Texas  319,  349;  Znbriskie  contract  351;  Smith- 
sonian institute  t357;  presidential  votes  374;  president 
Polk’s  acceptance  391 

Burnett,  E.  H.,  letter  from  Oregon  130 

Burns  the  poet,  celebration  16 

Burt,  Mr.  rep.  219 

Butler,  B.  F. , historical  anniversary  200 

C 

Cabinet  considering  an  extra  session  of  congress  32; 
recommendation  223;  secrets  272;  members  expected  to 
resign  369;  supposed  new  members  410 

Caldwell,  Mr.  rep.,  on  annexing  Texas  327 

Calhoun,  John  C — [see  sect  clary  of  slate] — visit  to  S. 
Carolina  65,  reaches  Washington  161 

California — disturbances  in  385;  revolution  400;  Fre- 
mont’s expedition  339 

Campbell,  Mr  r-p.,  electoral  election  bill  255 

Campbell.  TV.  TV. — Historical  anniversary  201 

Canal—  the  Welland  18;  Dismal  Swamp  37,  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  148;  N.  York  open,  of  N.  York 
224;  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  Morris  ; completion  of 
the  Erie,  Penn.  275.  289;  statistics  307;  of  the  Ohio  310-1; 
the  Welland  completion  340;  revenue  of  the  N.  York 
for  1844  352;  central,  of  Indiana  353;  cost  of  the  N.  Y. 
370,-  trade  of  the  Tide  Water  373;  the,  of  St.  Mary’s 
falls  bill  374;  Oliverian  canal  route  375;  Welland  384 
Canada — new  ministry,.  Welland  canal  18;  parlia- 
ment dissolved  65;  cost  of  tbe  insurrection  98;  operation 
of  Peel’s  corn  bill  144:  parties  in  parliament  193;  new 
ports  of  entiy  304;  revenue  and  expenditure  309;  memo- 
rial for  annexation  of  321,  345  403;  exports  372;  memo- 
rial and  debate  on  annexetion  375  6 7 8;  return  of  exiles 
from  Van  Dieman’s  384;  ship  building  at  Quebec  410 
Cape  Palmas — Maryland  colony  210 — [see  Liberia J 
Capital  punishment,  vole  of  New  Hampshire  against 
abolishing.  Vermont  resolutions  211 

Carey,  Mr.  rep.,  on  land  bill  295;  annexation  of  Texas 
319;  |-.riee  of  public  lauds  356,  Oregon  355;  military  aca- 
demy 390;  postage  | 4,,5 
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Carpeting , prices  69 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  historical  corres.  312 
Caruthers,  R.  L.,  correspondence  with  H.  Clay  24 
Cass,  Gen. — political  address  42,  on  annexing  Texas 
J.  M.  Howard’s  letter  122;  elected  U.  S.  senator  369 

Cattle  market,  Boston  324 

Causin,  Mr.  rep.,  on  the  Dorr  case  220;  on  land  hill 
259;  annexing  Texas  349- 

Census  U.  S — notice  of  errors  in  the  230;  committee 
thereon  254;  message  relative  thereto  375;  of  Missouri  in 
1944  323;  of  Iowa  ib 

Chapman,  Mr.  rep.,  on  land  bill  295,  on  Alabama  ib; 
Georgia  claims  319;  respecting  officers  351 

Chaplains  219;  elections  of  220 

Chappell,  Mr  rep.,  on  annexing  Texas  319 

Charleston,  S C,,  proposed  manufactories  at  239 

Cheese,  trade  in  Eng.  133,  137 — [see  Ameri.  provisions] 
Cherokees — a bribe  16;  council  81;  government  180; 
operations  181;  sec.  of  war  relative  to  253;  commission 
ers  to  the  339;  deputation  to  treat  400;  commissioners  re- 
port 403 

Cherokee  claims,  N.  Carolina  373 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  trade  319 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  bill  254;'debate,  passed 
356;  proceedings  on  400 

Cheves  Langdan,  letters  49,  134;  Chicago  trade  311 
Chickasaws,  teaching  classes  19;  tribe,  terrritory  of  194 
China — items  17;  letter  respecting  mission  to  36;  items 
65; ^ treaty  with,  another  riot  at  Canton,  sir  H-  Pottin- 
ger's  return  from  113;  relative  to  flag,  imports  and  expons 
129;  cotton  market  123;  treaty  with  194,  210;  coal  in  203; 
French  embassy  to  274;  project  ofilne  of  com.  with  289; 
treaty  with,  ratified  306;items  321;Mr.  Cushing’s  synopsis 
of  the  treaty  322;abstract  of  the  treaty  communicated  326; 
President  Tyler’s  message  and  abstract  of  treaty  with 
344,  359;  missionary  operations  in  352;  a Chinese  natu- 
ralized 384;  call  for  copies  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Cush- 
ing 333;  on  printing  the  correspondence  403;  items  410 
Chinese  museum,  Mr.  Dunn’s  for  sale  in  England  192 
Choate,  senator — reports  French  spoliation  claims  bill, 
patent  bill  253;  on  Smithsonian  institute  295;  declines 
re-election,  testimonials  306,  343;  publication  of  U.  S. 
laws,  Massachusetts  resolutions  on  Texas  annexation 
373;  on  annexation  of  Texas  339;  memorial  for  annex- 
ing Canada,  Morse's  magnetic  telegraph  403;  French 
spoliation  bill  403 

Ckoctaw  Indians — tribe  and  territory  194;  claims  34S; 


call  fjr information  349;  encampment 


Congress,  first  week  of  the  session 
Congressional  districts,  Missouri  410 

Connecticut,  state  of — elections  160,  176 

Constitution  of  U- S. — Mr.  Vinton’s  proposition  to 
amend,  as  to  mode  of  electing  P ■ and  V.  President  255; 
Mr.  Slidell’s,  to  amend  so  as  to  dispense  with  electors 
ib;  memorial  for  change  of,  as  to  slavery  254:  resolution 
proposing  change  of,  as  to  electing  P.  and  V.  P.  259;  as 
to  slavery  259,’  353 

Constitution  of  Iowa,  presented  to  congress  229, 254 
Constitution  of  N.  Jersey,  vole  on  the  2 

Constitutional  convention  of  Missouri  291 

Consuls — -nomination  of  J.  White,  us,  for  Liverpool  65; 
consul  general  at  Hamburg  81,  114 

O rpper-,  mines  in  Iowa  132;  ore  of  Cuba  smelted  at 
N.  York  . 352 

Corn,  market — [see  see  last  page  of  respective  num- 
bers]— 43,  144,  240,  304;  Baltimore  inspections  of,  lor  14 
years  _ _ 324 

Corporal  punishments,  enquiry  as  to,  in  the  navy  319 
Corwin,  senator,  elected  277 

Cotton — [see  last  page  of  eack  number]— prices  32; 
British  manufactures  of  68;  Liverpool  and  China  market 
128;  trade  and  statistics  133;  crop  estimates,  at  N.  Or- 
leans, Liverpool  prices  240;Liverpool  market  272;  French 
statistics  of  309;  market  320;  Boston  trade  in  324;  Eng- 
lish statistics  of  352;  prices  improving  336;  expected  re- 
peal of  British  duty  on  400 

Cotton  crop,  estimates  32,  112,  240;  of  England  144 
Cotton  bagging  and  gunny  bags,  repeal  of  duly  pro- 
posed 219 

Colton  goods,  consumption  83 — [see  Amer.  domestics j 
Colton  manufactories,  erecting  in  Tennessee  48,  402; 
proposed  at  Charleston  238 

Court,  U.  S. — bill  relative  to  meeting  of,  in  ICy.  229; 
relative  to  time  of  holding  in  D.  C.  351;  changing  time 
of  holding  in  Louisiana  405 

Courts  martial — [see  army,  navy] 

Cranberries,  cultivation  of  384 

Criminals,  enquiry  as  to  emigration  of  258 

Crittenden,  senator — U.  S.  courts  of  Ky.  219,  229; 
Hamilton  papers  279;  Society  of  Friends  295;  sappers 
and  miners’  hill  319;  statue  of  Washington  326;  pos- 
tage bill  349 

Cross,  Mr.  rep  , death  of  senator  Fulton  279 

Croton  water  works  80 

Cuba— ports  opened  for  supplies  113;  slave  trade  221; 


Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  contracts,  call  for  copies  of  338 
Church  topics — [see  last  page  each  number]— punish- 
ment of  apostates  from  Islamism  17;  bishop  Onderdorik, 
of  Pa.,  resignation  accepted.  Baptist  statistics,  Mtllerites 
32;  item  80;  churches  in  N.  York  81;  riches  of  a Catho- 
lic chapel  at  Warsaw  96;  conversions,  synods,  &c., 
Prussian  civilities  129;  a Jew  alderman  rejected  in  Lon- 
don, new  free  church  in  England.  Nestorian  mission  in 
Persia,  Dr.  Wolf,  Dr.  Symons  160;  conversion  of  Ka- 
reens  224;  trial  of  bishop  Onderdonk  of  N.  York  256; 
found  guilty  288;  his  sentence  298;  colored  Methodists 
304;  denominational  statistics,  Episcopal  clergy  309;  bi- 
shop Ouderdonk’s  case  309,  352;  theological  seminary 
ib;  stealing  ascension  robes  320;  disputes  in  Switzerland’ 
Jesuits  triumphant  337;  missionary  operations  in  China, 
Jewish  measures  at  Jerusalem  352 

Claims  on  Texas,  bill  relative  to  351 

Clarkson,  Thos.,  address  to  the  Americans  245 
Clay,  Henry — [see  presidential,  political J — his  letter 
to  Mr-  Caruihers,  on  protective  policy  24;  letter  to  J.  M. 
Clayton  30;  letter  to  Nat.  Intelligencer,  letter  on  the  ta- 
riff, reply  to  glove  maker  75;  confidential  letter  from, 
purloined  and  published  83;  confidential  letter  to  F.  P. 
Blaii  84  5;  application  to  Santa  Anna  114;  W.  C.  Pres- 
ton’s letter  relative  to  conversation  with  142;  letter  to  J. 
W.  Ray  170;  Kentucky  electors  and  242-3;  emancipates 
Charles  256;  reply  to  whigs  of  N.  Haven  233;  tribute  of 
respect  to,  by  ladies  of  Virginia  293 

Clayton.  John  M—  speech  at  Lancaster  28;  speech  at 
Wilmington  125;  elected  U.  S.  senator  306;  credentials 
presented  326;  Delaware  res.  on  annexing  Texas  403 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  lake  trade  326 

Clinch,  General.  iep.,  fortification  bill  319;  pay  of  con- 
gressmen 391 

Clingman,  Mr.  rep.,  on  annexing  Texas,  explanation 
296;  duel  326;  speech  presidential  election,  Texas,  328 
Cincinnati, — population  208;  trade,  manufactures  310 
Circassia,  Russian  war  with  1,  273 

Citizenship— bill  relative  to  children  born  abroad  of 
American  parents  259 

Coal  trade — [see  last  page  of  respective  numbers]— 16, 
144;  trade  and  mines  180;  in  Chili  208;  at  Boston  324 
Coal  regions,  Professpr  Johnson’s  report  292;  anthra- 
cite of  Pennsylvania  293 

Const  survey,  printing  report  on  258;  extract,  remarks 
on  Pori.  Bache’s  report  370 

Cobb,  Mr.  rep.,  mileage  bill  259;  on  annnexation 
_ Coffee — N.  Orleans  market  83;  duties  on,  from  Dutch 
ports  144;  Boston  trade  in  324 

Collumer,  Mr.  rep.,  on  price  of  public  lands  230;  an- 
nexing Texas  349 

Coleman,  inventor  of  aaolian  attachment  to  piano  162 
Collection  district  at  Cedar  Keys,  president’s  repiy  373 
Colquitt,  senator,  on  annexation  of  Texas  403 

Colonization,  call  for  information  533 

Colored  population— slave  discharged  from  U.  S.  ser- 
vice  by  habeas  corpus  114;  Methodists  304 — [see  $lcivcsy 
6.  Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  Louisiana  and  Moss  ] 
Colt's  water  proof  ammunition,  Mr.  Tibbatts’ report  354 
. Comet,  discovered  80;  noticed  144,  164;  two,  in  con 
junction  400;  three  at  once  410 

Commerce  and  navigation,  annual  report  405  [see  trade] 
Commercial  treaty  between  Belgium  and  Franca  17 


369  ! insurrec. suppressed  305;  copper  ore  of  352;  exports  335 


Cumberland  road  bill  219,  229;  passes  senate  326;  me- 
morials for  353;  laid  aside  390 

Currency , emperor  of  Russia’s  expedient  384 

Cushing,  Mr.,  minister  to  China — which  see  17;  his  mis 
sion  36;  trip  round  the  world  299;  arrival  at  Wash,  307 
Customhouse — bill  for  Building  at  Savannah  374,  404 
405;  application  of  legislature  of  Louisiana  for  building 
a,  at  N.  Orleans  404 

Cullom,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  bill  355 

D 

Dallas,  J.  M. — [see  vice  president,  presidential,  poli- 
ticalJ — opinion  on  the  Dorr  case  191;  declared  vice  pre- 
sident elect  375;  his  acceptance  391 

Damages — law  case,  Webb  224;schr.  Select  254 

Dana,  Mr.  rep.  219 

Dancing — the  Morocane  144;  Taglioni  coming  208 
Daniel,  Mr.  rep.,  on  annexing  Texas  349 

Darby,  Wm.,  on  progressive  population  300 

Dardanelles,  regulations  in  passing  68 

Darragh,  Mr.  rep.,  call  for  information,  Mexican  in- 
demnity 279;  claims  327;  on  annexing  Texas  349 

Dauphin  Island,  works  commenced  251 

Davis,  Mr.  rep. — surplus  revenue  res.  219;  price  of 
public  lands  230;  Oregon  cor.  255; Oregon  bill  355-6; 
Iowa  and  Florida  bill  389;  Wisconsin  bill  390;  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  319;  appropriations  of  land  404 

Dayton,  senatoi — anti-slavery  memorial  294,  313;  wa- 
ter power  320,  353;  re-elected  369;  credentials  338; 
abuse  of  government  property  3S9;  annexing  Texas  404 
Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  N.  Carolina  386 

Dean,  Mr.  rep.,  annexing  Texas  319;  Iowa  militia  354 
Deaths—  [see  last  page  eaoli  number] — Joseph  Bona- 
parte, Wm.  H.  Fulton,  Mark  Richards  16;  Maj.  Muh- 
lenberg 20;  Francis  E-  Baker,  sailing  master  36;  Wm. 
C.  Alien,  John  Hagerty,  Francis  Bayley,  Lieut.  F.  Bar- 
rey,  Col.  Hake  48;  G.  W.  LeBretou,  Abner  Davis  80, 
Robt.  C,  Foster,  Capt.  Basil  Hall  96;  Nathan  Dunn  128; 
Jas.  M.  Hartshorn,  Robt.  Garner,  judge  John  Buchan 
an  160;  senator  Fulton  278-9;  Col.  B,  Fowler;  R.  H. 
Belt,  J.  L.  Tillinghast  288;  Maj.  Bcnj.  Russell,  VV.  W- 
Southgate  304;  Wm.  F.  Harden.  Col.  Radtff  Boon,  earl 
of  Limerick,  princess  Sophia  Matilda  320;  Thos.  W. 
Waldron,  Peter  Baum  352;  Rev.  John  Gildea,  Timothy 
Walker  400;  Ashur  Robbins  410 

Debt — of  Texas,  call  for  report  ot  254,  319;  of  the  U. 
States  266;  Indiana  273;  Maryland  307;  Boston  336; 
Tennessee  340;  resolution  for  retaining  money  due  from 
indebted  states  391 

Defalcation — [see  McNulty]  320;  report  405 

Defence,  military  works  of  250 

Delaware,  stale  of— election  66,  176,  181;  slavery  in 
275;  J M.  Clayton  elected  U.  S.  senator  306;  resolutions 
relative  to  annexing  Texas  presented  403 

Democratic  Review  on  president  Tyler’s  project  for  an 
nex  ng  Texas  357 

Denominational  statistics  309 

Detroit,  Mich.,  population  256 

Dc  Wilt,  Rev.  Dr.,  historical  anniversary  201 

Dickinson,  D,  S.,  appointed  U.  S.  senator  210;  quali- 
fies 228;  InOiau  history  254;  naturalization  ib;  memorial 
of  Friends  295,  348;  credentials  389;  memorial  for  an- 
nexation of  Canada  353,  373;  .404,  elected  senator  369; 
Diplomatic— items  2,  19, 35,  93,  146,  336;  Mr.  Donel- 


son  charge  to  Texas  35,  114;  Mr.  Van  Zandt’s  farewell* 
Duff  Green’s  mission,  cor  between  Everett  and  lord 
Aberdeen  201,  242;  Texan  minister  to  France  208;  call 
for  cor.  with  Mexico  229;  Mr.  Calhoun’s  instructions  to 
Mr.  Shannon  230;  to  cor.  231;  presentation  of  Prussian 
minister  241;  Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  King  247,  281;  and 
French  minister  258;  Mr.  Shannon  to  Mr.  Calhoun  259; 
cor.  between  M.  Rejon  and  Mr.  Shannon  260;  instruc- 
tions to  G.  W.  Irving  319;  president’s  reply  to  enquiry 
as  to  D.  Green  369;  Col.  W.  R.  Polk  ib;  appropria.  404 
Discoveries,  in  Upper  Egypt  21;  electro-magnetic  light 
. 333;  substitute  for  indigo  183;sub-marine  tunnel  410 
Dismal  Swamp  canal,  draining  37 

Distilleries  in  N.  York  174 

District  of  Columbia— noticed  223;  bill,  right  of  suff- 
rage, enquiry,  retrocession  255;  imprisonment  for  debt 
319;  courts  351;  Georgetown  375;  free  bridge  373-4,  391 
Distribution  fund,  Mr.  Stewart’s  bill  230;  received  by 
N.  York  3S6;  amendment  391 

Dix,  senator,  credentials  34S;  annexation  of  Canada 
353;  branch  mint,  Texas  373;  and  Oregon  388,  404 
Dodge,  Mr.  rep  , Wisconsin  bill  390 

Dogs  killed  at  N,  York  16,  128 

Domestic  cotton  goods  208,  224,  325 

Donelson,  Maj,  charge  to  Texas  114;  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
letter  to  234 

Douglass,  Mr.  rep..  Greenhow’’s  report,  Nebraskee 
230:  Texas  res.  259,  279,  238,  295  6,  349;  salaries  374 
Dorr,  T.  W. — indignation  meeting22; Gov.  Hubbard, 
N.  Y.  delegation  ib;  Gen.  Jackson’s  letter,  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  Mr.  Bronson  23;  prayer  37;  letter,  imprisonment  66, 
96;  Bronson’s  Review  on  135;  Rhode.  Island  address 
189;  J.  M.  Dallas  191;  printing  report  220,  255,  295;  ha- 
beas corpus  U.  S.  court  241-2;  decision  257,  289;  resolu- 
tions presented  296;  N.  Hampshire  res.  296-7;  reply  of 
R.  Island  306;  R,  Island  352;  history  ot  his  operations 
361;  writ  of  error  granted  402 

Dromgoole,  Mr,  rep,  219;  Madison  papers  255;  elec- 
toral bill  ib;  sub-treasury  259;  Texas  297,327,  349;  army 

391 

Drawbacks,  bill  reported  373;  referred  375,391,  403 
Duke  of  York,  born  1;  Dumb  taught  to  speak  288 
Dubuque  claim,  bill  374 

Duncan,  Mr.  rep. — British  gold  77:  Oregon  219,  255, 
351;  electoral  bill  219,  255;  Wisconsin  374;  Iowa  and  Flo- 
rida 390;  army  _ • 391 

Duties — on  our  produce  in  G Britain  1838  to  1840 
153;  bill  to  repeal  on  coiton  bagging  and  gunny  bags,  on 
railroad  iron  219;  treasury  circular  310;  memorial  that, 
through  lakes,  be  made  the  same  as  sea  ports  373 
E 

Earthquakes — Nicaragua  destroyed  16:  at  Trinidad  64; 
N.  York,  <&. c.  144;  Education,  Gov.  Slade  on  174 

Egyft — antiquities  21;  Mehemet  Ali  abdicates  17;  re- 
sumes'authority  31;  is  at  Cairo,  Negritia  273;  scientific 
expedition  from  Russia  112,  131 

Elections— Maine  20,  144,  192,  236,  334;  N.  Hamp- 
shire 192,  195,  21 1;  Massachusetts  176,  196,  212,  272,  410; 
Vermont  115,  147,  192,  195,  320;  R.  Island  176;  Connec- 
ticut ib;  N.  York  176,  208,  211,  226,  404;  N.  Jersey  96, 
115,117,131,176,  192,196;  Pennsylvania  96,112,115, 
117,  131,  147,  176,  1SI , 211;  Delaware  66,  176,  182;  Ma- 
ryland "66  7,  81,  82.  115,  147,  181 ; Virginia  276;  N.  Ca- 
rolina 2,  116,  192,  211,  3-20;  S.  Carolina  116,  132,  165, 
176,240;  Georgia  96,  112,  144,  176,  208,212;  Alabama 
224,242,  277;  Mississippi  277 ; Louisiana  64,  192,208, 
224,  226;  Arkansas  2 1,  165, 226, 30S,  387;  Tenn.  176, 192, 
208,212,226;  Ken’y.  2,  242;  Ohio  96,  112,  131,  192,212, 
277;  Indiana  224.  277;  Illi.  323,  402;  Missouri  2,  82,  278; 
Mich.  192,  224,  226;  Florida  Baltimore  115;  Portland 
182;  N York  city  ib;  Banner  township  192;  Boston  272, 
320,  410;  of  president  and  vice  president  145;  informa- 
tion of  result  reaching  us  16G;  returns  161,  219;  popular 
vote  297,  386;  counting  electoral  vote  375;  official  inter- 
ference in  75 

Election  of  president  and  vice  president— coincidence 
243;  Mr.  Vinton’s  proposition  to  amend  the  constitution 
as  to  the  255;  Mr.  Slidell’s  proposition  to  dispense  with 
electors  ib;  resolutions  259 

Electoral  election,  bill  prescribing  a uniform  time  for 
holding  219;  debated  229, 230;  passed  255; senate  254, 258 
Electors  of  president  and  vice  president — address  of  the, 
of  Kentucky,  to  H.  Clay  212;  his  reply  243 

Electricity,  new  applications  of  48 

Electro-magnetic  light,  discovery  384 

Electro  magnetic  telegraph,  between  London  and  P orts- 
mouth  33;  project  192;  appropriation  4u0 

Ellis,  Mr.  rep.,  annex.  Texas  349;  diplomatic  374 
Elmer,  Mr.  rep.,  200;  electoral  bill  229;  Dorr  295; 
Texas  349 

English  and  American  Reviews  310 

Emigration,  on  a grand  scale  16;  at  Baltimore  32;  N. 
York  80;  of  Jews  ib;  to  Liberia,  to  Trinidad  180;  statis- 
tics 197;|  report  on  255;  during  1844  to  U.  S.  257;  from 
Europe  to  Texas  337;  to  U.  S,  372;  to  Texas  384 

Engineer  carps , notice  of  250;  bill  relative  to  assis.  279 
Enlistments  . 2 

Ennelt,  IVm.,  senator,  N.  C.,  expelled  277;  re-elected 
Episcopal,  convention  at  N.  Y.  80;  number  of  clergy 
309;  theological  seminary  320 — [see  church] 

Erie  canal,  completion  of  275;  transfer  304 

Ericsson  propellers,  legal  decision  289 

Ermng,  George,  .1.  Q.  Adams’  account  10S 

Evans,  senator,  219;  sclir.  Select  254;  call  forinforma- 
tion  258,  §ub-treasury  bill  353;  assistant  surgeons  388; 
atmospheric  railroad  389;  report  on  statistics  403 

Everett,  Mr.,  returns  to  London  145;  correspondence 
with  Aberdeen  201 

Exchanges — (see  last  page  each  number.) — 16 

Executive  power,  enquiry  as  to  limiting  255 

Expeditions,  Lieut.  Freemont’s  19,  339;  the  exploring 
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373;  distribution  of  narrative  391 

Exports,  and  imports  to  China  129;  of  fruit  to  Eng- 
land 203;  of  Laguayra,  of  Virginia  tobacco  197;  from 
Canada  372 — [see  trade  and  commerce] 

Expresses,  the  Boston  Adas  exploit  192 

Faculty  of  calculating  in  a colored  idiot  208 

Fairfield , senator — credentials  326;  re-elected  337;  re- 
solutions of  Maine  on  Texas  & Oregon  338;  Argus  389 
“ Farmers  and  their  interests ,”  Gen.  Talmadge’a  151 
Federal  currency,  observations  304 

Flaxseed,  English  market  133 

Florida — [see  fugitive ] — constitution  254;  bill  to  ad- 
mit. a3  a state,  reported  297,  369,  374,  404;  tobacco  334 
Florida  reef,  report  on  fortifying  375 

Floiida  treaty — history  tf  the  negotiation  81;  J-  Q- 
Adams’  account  of  105,  109,  154;  Gen.  Jackson’s  letter 
171;  history  of  290;  instructions  to  Irving  319;  President 
Monroe’s  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson  343;  reply  344 

Floods,  Venezuela  1;  western  rivers  112 

Flour — (see  last  page  each  number ) — Baltimore  in- 
spections 99,  324;  Canada  corn  bill  144,  at  Albany  165, 
203;  Tide  Water  canal  224;  by  the  Hudson  256;  at  Bos- 
ton 238,  324  ;N.  Orleans  304;  trade  of  the  Ohio  in  372 
Fidelia,  Mr.  rep.,  on  land  bill  259;  Texas  res.  319 
Finances — of  S.  Carolina  212;  president’s  notice  of  222; 
Pennsylvania  275;  Maryland  276,  307;  Georgia  277; 
Maine  306;  N.  York  307;  Alabama  308;  Canada  309; 
report  of  treasurer  of  Maryland  313;  Gov.  Potter  on 
the,  of  Pennsylvania  317 

Fires , 64;  Columbia,  S.  C.  80,  96;  Providence  144 
Fish , Mr.  rep.,  foreign  paupers  351 

Fish, fishing,  & c.,  statistics  196;  bass  304,  330;  phe- 
nomena 320;  Massachusetts  trade  and  inspections  372; 
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the  schr.  Argus 

Folsom,  senator,  at  historical  anniversary 
Ford,  Gov.,  message 
Foreign  fugitives,  Joseph  Elder 
Foreign  interference.  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Gov.  Hammond  244;  Clarkson’s  address 
Foreign  paupers,  Mr  Fish’s  resolutions 
Foreign  relations,  Richrn.  Enq.  and  Nati.  Inelli,  on,  36 
Forgery,  Roerback  /73, 

Fortifications.  Great  Fails  64,65;  appropriation  bill  ‘3 1 9 
827  ; Florida  reefs  375 

Forrest , tragedian,  trip  to  Europe  192 

Foundry,  national,  east  of  mountains  404 

Fowler,  Col.  Benj , death  of  238 

Foster,  H.  A.,  appointed  U.  S.  senator  210;  qualifies 
823;  naturalization  254;  duty  on  railroad  iron  255.  295; 
annexing  Texas  313-9;  Smithsonian  Institute  326;  an- 
nexing Canada  353,  376-7  naval  depot,  Mexican  claims 
348,  373;  defence  of  the  lakes  38S 

France — princess  born,  Tangiers  bombarded,  treaty 
with  Belgium  17;  proceedings  at  Tahiti  IS;  railways  22, 
176;  war  against  Morocco,  Magadore  occupied,  political 
speculations,  Tahiti  34;  that  affair  settled,  piece  with 
Morocco  65;  Joinville’s  squadron  at  Cadiz  93;  king  visits 
Victoria  1 13,  177 ; Paris  press  and  O'Connell,  celebration' 
of  victories,  treaty  with  Morocco  113,  161;  ship  building 
114;  ministry.  Polytechnic  school,  slavery  question  193; 
navy  210;  Mr.  Calhoun’s  instructions  to  Mr.  King  247; 
correspondence  258,  274,  281;  mission  to  China  274;  a 
marriage,  Pacific  Islands  305;  cotton  statistics  309;  min- 
istry, return  of  Admiral  Thuars,  dinner  to  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud,  Algiers,  meat  consumption  in  Paris  337;  tobacco 
contract  342;  items  384;  triumph  of  Guizot  ministry  385; 
mission  400;  bank  reports,  sub-marine  tunnel  410 
French  spoliations — bill  for  paying  claimants 254,  248, 
258;  its  provisions  373;  yeas  ana  nays  on,  in  senate  374; 
dehated  in  the  house  339,  403 

Francis.  sen.;389;  Francis,  Dr.  bistort,  anniversary  201 
Franking  privilege,  bill  to  abolish  219 

Franklin  Institute,  report  of,  on  the  peace  maker  66 
French,  Mr.  rep  , A.  Kendall’s  petition  374 

French.  B.  B.,  elected  clerk  house  rep.  327 

'Free  Church'  of  England  _ 160 

‘Free  Church  of  Scotland,’  on  American  slavery,  241 
Free  trade,  specimens  of  European  154;  distribution 
ef,  &c.,  foreign  influence  245 

jjj  Freemont,  Lieut.,  expedition  to  the  west  19,  339;  405 
Frelinghuysen—[-<ee  vice  presidency] — reply  to  gentle- 
men of  Richmond  123;  to  whig*  of  N.  Ilaven  284 
Friends,  society,  mem,  against  annex.  Texas  295,  342 
Fuel,  comparative  heat  of  309 

Fugitive,  call  for  information  respecting  354;  reply  374 
Fulton,  senator,  death  announced,  biography  278-9 
Fulton,  Robert,  bill  tor  relief  o!  heirs  of  219 

Far  trade,  American  company  19 

Gallatin,  Albert,  on  treaty-making  power  257 

Gambler  Island,  claimed  by  France  305 

General  appropriation  bill  331-2;  404  5 

. Geological  survey — Vermont  175, 211;  S.  Carolina  227 ; 
report  on  Iowa  255;  and  Wisconsin  339;  Pennsylvania 
-386;  foots'eps  ^ 410 

Georgetown,  D.  C , bill  relative  to  limits  374 

Georgia — elections  96,  112,  144,  160,  176,203,  211; 
discussion  at  Augusta  131;  finances  277;  claims  319; 
custom  house  at  Savanah  434 

Germany— new  tariff  17;  railroads  224;  Z >\  Vercin 
and  Austria  225;  treaty  with  Wurtemburg  3)3;  cultivat 
ing  tobacco  334;  Solomon  Heine,  an  Israelite  385 

Gerolt,  the  baron  de,  Prussian  minister  presented  241 

Gibraltar,  smuggling  at  192 

Glidings,  Mr.  rep.,  abolition  memorials,  amendment 
to  constitution  254;  annexation  of  Texas  327,  350 
Glass  manufacture  196 

Gold  mines,  N.  Carolina  116 

G<ain  market,  &.c.— [«ee  last  page  each  number]— 325 
Great  BRnrAittt^-Dtike  of  York  born,  O’ContjeJJ  in 


parliament,  post  office,  ‘right  of  search,’ jNottingham 
tragedy  1;  British  marine  16;  takes  possession  of  Mos- 
quito 17;  survey  and  coal  depot  at  Panama  18;  birth  of 
a prince,  items  33;  naval  preparations  34;  operations 
against  our  tariff  39;  fortifying  Grand  Falls  64;  itemB,  dis- 
aster, in  India  65;  queen’s  return  from  Scotland,  visit 
from  Louis  Philippe,  Sunderland  coal  pit  explosion  113; 
Louis  Philippe,  visit  129;  exports  132;  American  provi- 
sions, cotton,  See.  133,  137-8;  items  145;  naval  instruc- 
tions, right  of  sem-ch  150;  duties  levied  by,  on  products 
of  U.  States  from  1838  to  1840  153;  tonnage,  losses  at 
sea,  steam  marine  165;  railroads  176;  sympathy  for  C- 
T.  Torrey  177;  Louis  Philippe’s  visit  ib;  our  relations  with 
Oregon,  &c.  179;  wool  trade  182;  ‘picture  of  England’ 
184;  their  picture  of  America  ib;  transportation  ib; 
queen’s  visit  to  London  corporation  193;  reciprocities  in 
society,  London  club  194;  Zoll  Verein  affects  197;  corres- 
pondence between  Everett  and  Aberdeen  201;  do.  re- 
specting slave  trade  242;  glimpse  at  ‘merrie  England’  209; 
relations  with,  noticed  by  president  Tyler  220;  income, 
items  224-5;  public  press  on  president  Polk’s  election 
257;  lord  mayor’s  bill  of  fare  273;  protective  policy  vs. 
corn  law  league  305;  Oregon  negotiation  noticed  in  se- 
nate 306;  post  office  regulations  of,  communicated  326; 
taxing  Tom  Thumb;  charts  interchanged,  religious  ex- 
citement, naval  preparations  337;  cotton  statistics,  ex- 
penditures of,  in  suppressing  slave  trade  352;  fugitives 
from  Florida  374;  surplus  revenue,  Texas  question,  va- 
rious items  385, 400 

Greece,  resignation  of  ministry  34 

Greenhow’s report,  on  printing  it  320,  350 

Green,  Albert  G.,  elected  U.  S.  senator  336 

Green  Duff,  at  Galveston  98;  consular  recognition  re 
voked  336;  enquiry  353;  mission  to  Mexico  356;  presi- 
dent Tyler’s  reply  369 

Grenada — letter  from  Mr.  Blackford  306 

Grinnell,  Mr.  rep.  319 

Guano— discovered  on  Icliaboe  17;  rain,  ruins  112;  at 
Mercury  Island  176;  island  ol  Ichaboe,  shipped  256;  me- 
morial relative  to  duty  on  391;  free  of  duty  to  Spain  410 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  notice  of  251;  Guiana — sugar  crop  312 
H 

Habeas  corpus— slave  discharged  from  navy  service 
114;  T.  W.  Dorr’s  case  241-2;  application  for,  refused 
257;  enquiry  ordered  279;  decision,  Dorr  case  289 

Hale,  Mr.  rep.  219;  electoral  hill  230;  Dorr,  N.  H.  res. 
296;  annexing  Texas  319;  letter  on  annexation  347;  mili 
tary  academy  390;  Sandwich  islands  391 

Hammel,  Mr.  rep.  255;  Texas  annexation  258,  280, 
327,  391;  Arabian  horses  319;  Oregon  bill  355-6 

Hamlin,  Mr.  rep. — electoral  bill  230;  Texas  annexa 
lion  258,  319,  349;  Oregon  bill  354-5;  public  land  bill 
356;  postage  bill  405 

Hamilton,  Gen.  Alex.,  enquiry  as  to  cor.  279 

Hamilton,  Gen.  Jas. — letter  to  Danl.  Webstar  102;  re- 
ply to  invitation  135;  letter  218 

Hammond,  Gov.,  message  227;  reply  to  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  244 

Hannegan,  senator  219 

Haralson,  Mr.  rep. — natioal  foundry  279;  Texas  an- 
nexation 349;  report  on  abolishing  the  army  355;  391 

Harbor,  bill  relative  to,  in  Wisconsin  351;  resolutiou 
ofWisconsin  legislature  for  339;  appro,  bill  debated  405 
Harvard  University, \ catalo.  176;  Harvest  in  Europe  128 
Ilardin,  Mr.  rep.,  postage  bill  259,  349;  Texas  annex- 
ation 349 

‘ Hats  off,’  N.  Orleans  collector  144 

Havana — items  304 

Hays,  J.  C.,  latter  to  Texas  sec.  of  war  23i 

Hay,  shipped  for  Liverpool  128 

Hayti—  disturbances  98;  difficulties  with,  settled  304 
Haywood,  senator,  Texas  annex.  319;  Cherokees  373 
Hemp  and  cotton  69;  growth  of  99 

Henderson,  senator  219;  lands  in  Mississippi  229;  Tex 
as  annexation  389 

Henley,  Mr.  rep.,  report  relative  to  patents  354 

Hieroglyphical  discoveries  21 

Hides,  Boston  trade  325 

Historical — relic  of  Plymouth  pilgrims  196 

Historical  Society,  anniversary  N.  York  199;  of  Ma 
ryland  312;  of  Missouri,  organized  353 

History,  of  Indian  treaties  254;  Florida  treaty  290 
Hoar,  Sami. — mission  to  S.  Carolina  226;  member  of 
council  304;  official  statement  315;  law  of  S.  C.  346: 
protest  of  Massachusetts  394 

Hoge,  Mr.  rep.,  lead  mine  bill  230 

Hogs  slaughtered  and  packed  in  the  west  230 

Holland — population  112;  king’s  speech  225;  305 

Holmes,  Mr.  rep. — chaplains  219,  220;  Louisville  ca 
nal  bill  279;  atmospheric  railway  319;  on  annexation  ib, 
printing  a report  351 

Hookand  eye  manuf.  80;  Hops  shipped  for  England  182 
Hopkins,  Mr.  rep.,  Texas  annexation  350 

Houmas,  Louisiana  land  claim  295,  318 

Houston,  Mr.  rep.,  price  of  public  lands  230,  295,  328 

351,  356 

Houston,  president  of  Texas,  farewell  address  273;  ex 
penditure3  during  administration  274 

Houston , Gen.  Felix,  letter  on  annexation  186 

Howard , T.  A.,  232,  234;  Howard,  J.  M. , letters  122 
Hubbard  Henry,  mission  from  Massachusetts  to  Lout 
siana  323;  proceedings  there  346;  official  statement  398 
Hudson,  Air.  rep.,  report  on  tari(F55;  on  Texas  327 
Hudson  river,  navigation  of.  notice  of  bill  330 

Huger,  senator,  atmospheric  railway  373 

Hunt.  Mr.  rep.,  on  sub-treasury  257;  Oregon  bill  354 
Hungary — population  48 

Hungerford,  Mr.  rep.,  McNulty  case  327 

Huntington,  senator — assistant  postmaster  general  bill 
229;  call  for  correspondence  229,  264;  coast  survey  258: 
call  274*  j>egnlaii.Rg  army  appointments  279;  pcs? ass  full 


349,  353;  Texas  annexation  403 

Hurricane,  on  the  lakes  116;  in  W.  Indies  129,  144 

Jce  trade,  of  Boston  98,  324,  384;  of  St.  Louis  410 
Ichaboe  Island,  Guano  discovered  at  17 

.Illinois,  state  of — Mormon  tragedy  3,  67;  parties  in 
legislature  21;  ‘wolf  hunt’  96;  more  Mormon  difficulties 
li6;  further  apprehensions  160;  state  bonds  181;  leeisla- 
ture  240;  Mormon  eharter  repealed  272,  353,  371;  Gov. 
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solution  asking  for  a national  armoury  319;  electoral 
election  323,  402;  banks  336;  Alton  and  Shawneetown 
railroad  bill  349;  forgeries  of  state  scrip,  items  371;  384 
Immigration — passengers  during  1844  to  U.  S.  257; 
enquiry  as  to  foreign  governments  sending  paupers  and 
criminals  258;  to  U.  S.  372 

Importations  [see  trade  and  commerce ] at  Providence 
309;  of  tea  341;  estimate  of  144;  at  Baltimore  99 

Imports  and  exports  of  tea  341;  at  N.  Orleans  384— 
[see  trade] 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  bill  to  abolish,  in  D.  C.  319 
Imports,  exports , and  duties,  for  nine  years  under  free 
trade,  and  for  nine  years  under  protective  policy  37,  38 
Incomes  of  the  people  of  G.  Britain  224 

Indemnity  from  Venezuela  229 

India— disasters  65;  items  113;  kingdom  of  Shand  184; 
not  at  Surat  225;  overland  route  to  282 

India  shawls,  prices  of  744 

Indian  rubber  manufacture  at  Pittsburg  410 

Indiana,  state  of— election  160,  176,  224;  electoral 
election  277;  parties  in  the  senate  182;  debt,  U.  S.  sena- 
tor 272;  legislature  277;  people  petitioning  to  be  taxed 
291;  election  of  U.  S.  senator  postponed  306,  336;  me- 
morial relative  to  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  instructions 
relative  to  Oregon,  public  lands,  central  canal  353;  Mia- 
mi reservation  404 

Indians- -a  Cherokee  bride  16;  teaching  classics  19; 
Cherokee  council  81;  amalgamation  ‘no  go’  114;  Chero- 
kee, rumours  130;  ‘movement  among  red-skins’  146; 
Maj.  Armstrong  178;  Cherokee  gov.  lSOfoperationa  181; 
murdere  194;  tribes  of  the  territories  194;  sect,  of  war’s 
report  252;  Cherokees  253;  senator  Dickinson  relative  to 
history  of  254;  Cherokee  difficulties  339,  their  deputation 
400;  report  thereon  403;  Mormons  and  272;  Choctaw 
claims  348-9;  the  Stoekbridge  351;  in  England  384 
Indian  appropriation  bill,  passes  senate  374 

Indian  land  titles,  memorial  from  Wisconsin  389 
Indigo,  discovery  of  a substitute  for  183 

Ingersoll,  C.  J.,  Mr.  rirp. — J.  Q.  Adams’  address  154; 
reply  284;  Texas  annexation  res.  240,  264,  279,  280, 2u5, 
296;  tariff  on  wines  255;  naturalization  ol  children  born 
abroad  259;  Oregon  351,  354;  Van  Dieman  prisoners  351; 
pay  391;  diplomatic  appropriations  404 

Ingersoll,  J.  R.,  Mr.  rep.  219;  naturalization  230;  Ore- 
gon 354 

Inland  trade,  competition  340 

Insane  asylum — R.  Island  96,  192;  Gov.  Slade  on  175; 
Instructions  to  U.  S.  senators,  from  Missouri  on  Texas 
annexation  278 — [see  respeciive  states] 

Internal  improvements— memorial  lor  grant  of  land  to 
make  a railroad  to  the  Pacific  348;  bill  granting  land 
for  railroad  reported  349;  bill  granting  lands  to  Wiscon- 
sin for,  passed  390 

Internal  navigation— voyaga  of  the  St.  Albans  81; 
Welland  canal  384 

Interchange— nar.  exploring  expe.  391 ; explanation  404 
Inventions — copying  process  352;  Colt’s  water  proof 
ammunition  354;  safety  valve  374;  Putnam’s  dredging 
machine  403;  anastatic  printing  410 

Iowa,  territory — lead  cave  68;  convention  to  form  state 
constitution  132,  182;  copper  mines  132;  constitution  pre- 
sented to  congress  229;  254;  geological  report  255;  bill 
far  admitting,  as  a state,  reported  297  , 369;  considered 
374,  389;  passed  the  house  390;  bill  received  in  senate 
389;  population  323;  Dubuque  land  claim  348;  jurisdic- 
tion bill  reported  353;  bill  lor  payment  of  militia  354; 
Missouri  resolutions  disputing  boundary  403 

Ireland.  O’Connell  discharged,  great  rejoicing  65, 
113;speech  of  O’Connell, jr.,  Father  Mathew, ‘Daniel, 
the  drainer,’  remarks  97;  federal  union  project  113;  re- 
peal meeting,  O’Connell’s  letter  145,  161,  225;  O’Connell 
at  Derrynane  193;  at  repeal  meeting,  Rev.  Mr.  Mori- 
arty  257,321;  O’Connell  on  Mr.  Polk’s  election  321, 
French  press  on  337;  difficulties  about  the  prelate  act, 
ministers  negotiating  with  the  pope  385 

Iron,  trade  133;  American  railroad  339;  in  great  de- 
mand, prices  advanced  400 

Iron  steamers,  at  Pittsburg,  the  Hunter  20 

Iron  life  boat  at  Havre  163;  Iron  bridge  over  Neva  192 
Irving,  J.  IV.,  minister  to  Spain,  instructions  - 319 

Isle  of  Faith,  discovery  of  384 

Israelites,  M.  M.  Noah’s  lecture  on  restoration  of  164; 
Prussian  civilities  to  129 

Isthmus  of  Darien,  survey,  coal,  depot  18 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  survey  335 

Italy — inundations  225 

J 

Jackson,  ex- president— reply  to  Dorr  invitatlen  23;  let- 
ter to  Dawson  on  annexing  Texas  75;  letter,  and  J.  Q. 
Adams’  comments  10S,-  reply  to  J.  Q.  A.  160;  letter  to 
Armstrong  relative  to  J.  Q.  A’s  statements,  the  Boston 
Advertiser  and  Globe,  letter  to  Blair  171,  reply  to  J.  Q. 
Adams  188;  presents  his  sword  to  Gen.  Armstrong  196; 
letter  to  Blair  on  annexing  Texas  321;  president  Mon- 
roe’s letter  te,  relative  to  Florida  treaty  343;  reply  344 
Jamaica — fever  prevailing  at  304 

Jameson,  Mr.  rep  , price  of  public  lands  879,  856;  on 
Texas  annexation  349;  Wisconsin  bill  390 

Jwiwtsgn,  Mr.  rep-,  Clstjctaw  eidim 
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Jefferson,  Thos.,  on  protective  policy  38;  letter  to  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr.  rep.  2'9 

BrecJkenridge  393  McDuffie,  senator— remarks  on  89;  letter  134;  Texas 

Jews— statistics,  number  of  37;  emigrating  to  Jerusa-  annexation  res.  229,  240;  ,Mr- Gallatin’s  letter  on  said 
letn  80;  Prussian  civilities  to  129;  London  alderman  re-  res  25S;  French  >p  lintion  bill  374,  339,  ;ll)3 ; interchnng 
iected  160;  M.  M.  N-.-ali’s  lecture  164;  Rothschilds,  &. c.,  es  373;  postage  bill  373;  on  T exas  annexation 
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excommunicated  352;  Solomon  Heine  385 

Johnson,  senator,  (La.) — naturalization  229;  enquiry  as 
to  pauper  emigration  258;  Houmas  grant  318;  Texas  an- 
nexation 353,  378 

Johnson  Reverdy , legal  opinion,  alien  minors  81;  elect- 
ed U.  S senator  306 

Johnson,  Mr.  A.,  rep  , on  Texas  annexation  _ 327 

Johnson  Cave,  rep.,  219;  Texas  debate  319,350;  Mc- 
Nulty case  327 

Jones,  Mr.  rep.,  speaker  house  rep.  219;  army  bill  391  • 
Jones,  Gov.  C.  J.,  letter  26;  letter  relative  to  Mr.  ) 
Polk’s  tariff1  opinions  125;  nominated  for  presidency  214  i 
Jones,  chief  justice,  at  historical  anniversary  200  i 
Judicial  appointment,  Maryland  208  j 

Judicial  decision— [see  legal  decisions]— judge  Randull  f 
on  private  mails,  on  alien  minors  . SI 

K 

Kareens,  conversion  of  224 

Kentucky,  stale — election  2;  Gov.  Owsley  installed 
37;  sec.  of  state  67;  U.  S.  courts  229;  electoral  election, 
Mr.  Clay  and  electors  212;  memorial  for  reduction  ol 
postage  353;  session  closed  402;  requisition  refused  140 


404 

McDowell, *Mr.  rep.,  Texas  annexation  280,  296;  pub- 
lic land  bill  295,  356 

McKay,  Mr.  rep.,  appropriation  bill  297,  319;  dues 

162 
375 
312 


from  states,  army  bill 

McLean,  judge,  nominated  for  presidency  1843 
McNulty,  defalcation  320,  32T,  384;  report 
McTavish,  Mr.  letter  from 
M 

Madison,  James,  relative  to  papers  of  255 

Magnetic  telegraph— passage  of  rivers  48;  notice  80; 
new  application  of  128;  operations  160;  batiery  dispens- 
ed with  257 ; enquiry  as  to  constructing  from  Baltimore 
to  N.  York  258;  further  improvements  288,  erecting  at 
N.  York  post  offices  304;  bill  forextending  to  N.  York 
reported  403;  appropriation 


________  404 

Mails,  bill  relative  to  transmission  of,  to  foreign  coun- 
tries 374;  Louisiana  resolutions  respecting  404 

Mail  contracts , bill  reported  319;  debated  326,  37 1 
Mails  and  post  offices,  regularity  of  the  210 

Maine,  state  ol — elections  20,  141,  181,  192,  229;  fo 
cundity  of  81;  lumber  trade  165;  legislature  met  240;  or- 
ganize 290;  finances,  Texas  annexation  and  Oregon  in- 
Key  West,  hurricane  - 129  J strtictions  306;  presented  388;  senator  Fairfield  326;  re- 

Kennedy.  J.  P.,  rep. — letter  to  constituents  217;  ton  'elected  337;  banks  336 

nage  bill  279;  on  Texas  annexation  319;  Florida,  treaty  1 Manufactures — merino  shawls  32;  American  clocks  in 
statement  343;  Wisconsin  bill  390;  report  on  marine  hos  }England  40;  report  on  55;  of  cotton  in  England  63; 

pitals  391;  magnetic  telegraph  404,  405  ^hemp.  carpeting  69;  wool  70;  combs,  hooks  and  eyes  80; 

Kennedy,  Mr.  rep.  (of  la.)  Oregon  bill  355  domestics  100;  proposed  in  S.  Carolina  116,  28S;  of  rope 

King,  Mr.  rep.,  duel  case  326;  Oregon  bill  351;  Iowa 
and  Florida  bill  390 

King,  Mr.  minister  Mr.  Calhoun’s  instructions  to  247 
L 

Labor,  effect  of  protection  of  70;  its  relations  in  Eu- 
rope and  U.  S.  compared  86 

Lafayette,  Gen.,  letter  from,  to  Dr.  Coleman  37 
Lakes — trade  with  Ohio  100;  hurricane  116;  bill  rela- 
tive to  navigation  of  219;  ports  open  320;  trade  of  Cleve-  I 
land  326;  of  Chicago,  Oswego,  Sandusky,  Akron  341, 
with  Pittsburg  343;  memorial  that  goods  imported  thro’ 
the  straits  to  ihe,  he  subject  to  like  duties  as  if  to  Atlan- 
tic ports  373;  relaiive  to  defence  of  388  1 

Land — Virginia  relative  to,  distribution  fund  S40;  Mis- ' 
souri  on  do.  410;  bill  relative  to,  Mr.  Ficklin,  Mr.  Cau- 
sin  259;  bill  for  reducing  price  of  the  public  lands  debat- 
ed, Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Chapman,  provisions  of  the  bill  295; 
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Houmas  claim  295 

Land  office,  report  322 

Land  district,  in  Arkansas  322 

Lamar,  ex-president  of  Texas  389 

Lamartine,  copy  right  of  work  192 

Lard  oil,  English  market  138;  manufactory  352 

Laws  of  U.  S.,  relative  to  copies  of  373-4 

Law  case,  Randolph’s  will  400 

Lawrence  Abbott,  letter  74 

Lawrence,  Mr.,  Historical  Society  199 

Lead  mines,  Mr.  Hope's  bill  230;  McClelland’s  351 
Leavenworth,  Seth,  relief  of  373 

Ledyard,  Mr.,  return  of  98 

Legal  decision — slave  discharged  from  U.  S.  navy  by 
habeas  corpus  114;  nn  alien  leaving  during  application 
for  citizenship  146;  worsted,  not  woollens  280;  Ericcson 
propellers,  Dorr  case  289 

Lehigh  navigation  company,  report  320 

Leigh,  B.  W.,  respecting  H.  Clay’s  letter  to  Blair  84 
Lemmon  Rich'd.,  on  Lord's  Day  convention  246 

Lepsius,  Professor,  discoveries  of  in  Upper  Egypt  21 
Levi,  Mr.  delegate — constitution  of  Florida  254;  rela- 
tive to  fugitives  354;  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  390 

Lewis,  senator  389;  Lexington,  anniver.  of  battle  of  304 
Liberia — letter  from  Dr.  Lugenbeel  35;  territory  80; 
items,  emigration  to,  the  Macedonian  180;  population 
192;  statistics  193 

‘ Liberty  party,’  notice  of  the  247 — [see  abolition ] 
Library — -join t committee,  Mr.  Burk’s  resolution  229 
Light  boat,  of  iron,  at  Havre  163 

Light,  a new  discovery  131 

Light  artillery,  recommended  250 

Lighthouses  on  the  lakes  recommended  252 

Liha,  republic — disturbed  condition  304 

Loans  made  by  the  Rothschilds  320 

1 Locusts,  met  with  at  sea  384 

London,  lord  mayor’s  bill  of  fare  273;  Longevity  16 
Lord's  Day  convention — circular  inviting  u 163;  at  Bal- 
timore 216;  address  of  the  246;  Mr.  Lemmon's  cor.  16 
Louis  Philippe,  visit  to  England  113,  129 

Louisiana — election  64,  176,  192,  224;  electoral  elec- 
tion 226;  sugar  crop  160;  British  lariff  on  sugars  of  280; 
resolutions  of,  relative  to  Houmas  land  claim,  petition 
295;  U.  S.  court  319;  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Hub- 
bard, of  Massachusetts  323;  district  court  bill  326;  legal 
definition  of  boundary  of  338;  legislature  met,  governor’s 
message  345;  Texas  annexation  res.  346,  371;  presented 
to  congress  353  373;  constitutional  convention  371;  res. 
on  naturalization  laws  334;  res.  relative  to  mails,  marine 
hospital,  river  navigation,  and  building  a custom  house, 
presented  41)4;  U.  S.  court  bill  passed  405;  Hubbard’s 
""  ' ' 393 


official  s'aiement 

Louisville  canal,  bill  reported  unfavorably  on 
IjOWell,  onterprize,  railroad,  additional  factories 
Lowell  factory  girls,  by  Miss  Martirreau 
Lucy  IValker,  steamboat,  disaster 
Lumber  trade  of  Maine 

Me 

McClelland,  Mr.  rep.,  219;  lead  mines,  western  navi 
gation,  revenue  cutter  bills  353;  canal  St.  Mary’s  falls  374 
MrOlfin-vnA,  Mr.  rep-,  paWk  la.frris.279}  S54 
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130 
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128;  of  cotton  proposed  in  Mississippi  132;  American 
silk  136;  paper  176;  pianos  192;  glass  196;  report  on,  in 
U.  S.  communicated  294;  at  Cincinnati  310;  railroad  iron 
339;  at  Akron  341;  of  cotton  in  Tennessee  402;  in  Penn, 
steel  in  Virginia,  Indian  rubber,  at  Pittsburg  410 
Manufacturing  corporations,  how  composed  51 

Marine  hospital,  notice  ol  251;  bill  reported  391;  Loui- 
jsiana  res.  asking  one  at  N.  Orleans  404 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Yorjc  320 

Marine  service,  report  on  290 

Marriage,  of  males  under  thirty  prohibited  in  Poland 

257 

Merino  shawls,  manufactures  of  32 

Marshall,  R.  H.  legal  opinion,  alien  minors  81 

Martineau,  Miss,  on  Lowell  factory  girls  _ 143 

Maryland,  state  of — mineral  region  20;  anniversary 
12th  Sept.  20;  political  meetings  26  42;  tobacco  crop  64; 
elections  66-7, 81,  1 15,  147;  slavery  in  SO;  statutes,  legis- 
lature, Colonization  Society  82;  Balt,  and  Ohio  railroad 
report  99;  trade  ib;  judicial  appointment  203;  colony  at 
Cape  Palmas  210;  anti-tax  affair  in  Harford  counly  240; 
legislature  assembled,  con.  scats,  Gov.  Thomas’  mes.  275; 
finances,  penitentiary  276;  sec.  of  state,  notice  of  trea- 
surer’s report  290;  Gov.  Pratt’s  inaugural  293;  Reverdy 
Johnson  elected  U.  S.  senator  306;  debt  and  resources 
307;  trade  of  Baltimore  311;  banks.  Historical  Society 
312;  treasurer’s  annual  report  313;  judicial  appointments 
352;  state  tax  353;  state  debt  371 

Maryland  Colonization  Society,  expedition  82 

Massachusetts— Mr.  Bancroft’s  acceptance  of  nomi- 
nation for  gov.  4;  political  convention  40;  slave  case,  R. 
T.  Lucas  114;  elections  176,  196.  212,  272,  410;  Histori- 
cal anniversary  201 ; Mr.  Hoar’s  mission  to  S.  Carolina 
226,315;  legis.  meet  290;  Mr.  Choate  declines  306;  D. 
Webster,  U.  S.  senator  306,  336,  343;  state  convention 
on  Texas  annexation  306,  352;  pauper  population  3U9; 
temperance  on  taxes  320;  disputes  with  S.  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  346;  protests  against  annexation  363;  fish  in- 
spections 272;  effects  of  resolutions  presented  373;  pau- 
pers 384;  railroad  operations  3S7;  resolutions  on  Texas 
annexation  401;  election, geological  curiosity  410 

Massachusetts  claims,  bill  passed  senate  326 

Massachusetts  and  S.  Carolina — protest  of  Mass.  394; 
Mr.  Hubbard's  statement  398 

Marsh,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Texas  annexation  327;  bill  for 
abolishing  spirit  rations  351 

Mason,  J.  Y. — [see  secretary  of  naay] 

Mehemet  Ali,  resumes  authority  34 

Memminger , Mr.  rep.,  resolutions  2S2 

Mesne  process,  D.  C.,  bill  reported  passed  H.  rep.  319 
Merrick,  senator — postage  bill  229,  257,  253,  295;  re- 
ports the  bill  295;  proceedings  on  it,  &c.  319,  348-9,  373; 
Texas  annexation  403 

Metallic  poison,  dangerous  experiment  163 

Messages,  from  president  Tyler,  proceedings  on  re 
ceiving  219;  the  message  220;  relative  to  Venezuela  in- 
demnity 229;  relative  to  correspondence  with  France  258 
Methodist  Epis.  conference — Ohio  60;  Kentucky  80;  N. 
Carolina  304;  colored  members  304 

Mexico,  republic  of — army,  and  loan  for  invasion  of 
Texas  2;  ateam  frigates  repairing  at  N.  York,  in  diffi- 
culties 18;  items,  Melarnoras  destroyed  64;  difficulty 
with  France  settled  65;  trade  with  68;  items  98;  inde 
nity  128,  146;  release  of  Texan  prisoners,  Santa  Anna’s 
temporary  absence  113;  President  Houston’s  reply  to 
Gen.  Woll's  manifesto,  release  of  prisoners  114;  Mr. 
Shannon’s  arrivul  at,  items,  commercial  restrictions  129; 
regulations  relaiive  to  foreigners  129,  178;  war  with  In 
dians,  Santa  Anna  married  178;  items  193-4;  sieavners 
sail  from  N.  York  208;  arrive  at  Norfolk  210;  relations 
with,  noticed  in  President  Tyler’s  message  221;  call  for 
corres.  with  229;  differences  with  Mr.  Shannon,  our 
minister,  revolution  at  Jalisco  224;  Santa  Anna  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties,  rumor  of  a project  of  annexa- 
tion to  U.  S.,  steamers  sail  from  Norfolk  225;  official  cor. 
with  230;  relations  with  240;  notice  of  the  cor.  241;  ad- 
ditional documents  communicated  ib;  Santa  Anna  quite 
Mvxjyff  # c-vaimnmi  The  army  a*t  rive  insurrection 


256;  congress  denounces  the  measure  and  gives  com- 
mand to  Bas«adre  257  ; message  relative  10  253-9;  cor. 
between  Mr.  Shannon  and  M-  Rejon  259;  revolution  in 
government,  Santa  Anna’s  ministers  imprisoned,  mea- 
sures against  him  273;  Mr.  Benton’s  enquiries  relative  to 
indemnity,  &c.  279;  Lieut.  Hallock,  Mr.  Darragh’s  eail, 
Mr.  Barnard’s  ib;  Santa  Arina’s  troubles  increase  304; 
annexation  suggested  305;  General  Almonte  returns  to 
Washington  306;  Santa  Anna  outlawed  and  closely  pur- 
sued 321;  Mr  Darragh’s  notice  relative  to  claims  on  327; 
Sari ia  Anna’s  defeat,  Yankee  factory  girl  337 ; items  343; 
senator  Foster’s  bill  relative  to  claims  on  343;  Gen.  Al- 
monte 353;  Santa  Anna  defeated  at  Puebla,  sues  for 
terms,  endeavors  to  escape  368;  is  taken,  property  con- 
fiscated 369;  in  prison  at  Puebla,  movements  in  Califor- 
nia, Santa  Fe  traders,  Indian  hostilities  335;  revolution  in 
Norlh  California  400,  relative  to  claims  on  403 

Michigan,  state  of— Gen.  Cass,  political  meeting  42; 
election  176,  192,  224;  electoral  election  226;  population 
233:  Gen.  Cass  elected  U.  S.  senator  369 

Milage,  Mr.  Cobb’s  bill  reported  259 

Military  academy,  appropriation  bill  390,  403,  404 
Military  department,  report  on  contingent  expenses  295 
Militia— Vermont  act  211;  report  of  sec.  of  war  on 
organization  of  254;  of  N.  York  307 

Miller,  senator  219;  N.  Jersey  res.  343;  postage  349; 
American  colonies  in  Africa  353,338;lTexas  annex.  404 
Millerites,  excitement  32;  infatuation  112;  the  world 
survives  128;  in  Maine  _ 410 

Mineral  riches  oj  the  U.  S.  196;  notice  of  mineral  lands 
252;  mineral  region  on  Lake  Superior  389 

Mint  at  Dalonega,  operations  384 

Mississippi,  state  of — cotton  factory  proposed  132;  tor- 
nado 176;  election  ib;  bill  relative  to  U.  S.  lands  in  229; 
electoral  election  277;  judgments  at  auction  352;  bill  re- 
lative to  school  reservation  fund  403 

Missouri,  state  of— election  3,  1 G,  S2;  political  42;  con- 
stitutional convention  82,  291;  tobacco  crop  144;  U.  S. 
senators  213;  legislature  meets,  Texas  annexation  res. 
226,  278;  electoral  election  278,  334;  census  of  1844 
278,  323;  Texas  res.  presented  to  cong.  326,  349;  Hist, 
Society  organized  353;  bank  reports  3'68;Oregon  res.  374; 
resolutions  relative  to  Iowa  boundary  403;  Iron  mines, 
congressional  district  bill,  land  fund  distribution  bill  410 
Missionaries,  American  80 

Mobile,  yellow  fever  at  96;  Molasses,  N.  Orleans  83 
Money  market — [see  last  page  each  number] — 43,  144, 

272,  233,  304,  320 

Morehead,  senator,  on  the  Globe  319,  373;  Texas  an- 
nexation 388;  speech  on  annexation  392 

Monroe,  ex-president — letter  to  Gen.  Jackson  relative 
to  Florida  treaty  343;  the  reply  344 

Mormons — death  of  Joseph  and  Hiram  Smith  3;  on 
the  presidency  50;  difficulties  as  to  succession  64;  Nauvoo 
troubles  67,  96;  war  and  church  difficulties  116;  renew- 
ed apprehensions  160;  bill  to  repeal  the  charter 272,  pass- 
ed 353,  371;  Lyman  Wright  and  the  Indians  272 

Morocco — French  victories  33;  Mogadore  taken  ib; 
treaty  with  France  H3,  161 

Moriarty,  Rev.  Mr.,  in  Ireland  257 

Mo’rris,  E.  J.,  rep.,  defence  of  the  tariff  and  protec- 
tive policy  10;  on  Texas  annexation  349;  Oregon  bill  354 
Morris  canal,  sale  144;  proceeds  240,  contract  40o 
Morse  Mr.  rep.  of  La  , on  Texas  annexation  3l9( 
349;  Oregon  bill  355;  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  374,  390;  ar- 
my and  navy  397 

Mosquito  coast,  taken  by  the  British  11 

Mansion,  Gov.,  message  345 

Muscat — horses  from  the  Imaum  319 

Musical,  Coleman’s  attachment  162;  revolution  in 
Switzerland  163 

N 

National — [see  national  affairs  each  number] 

National  armoury,  resolution  of  Illinois  asking  a 319 
National  foundry,  Mr.  Haralson’s  report  279;  memo- 
rial for,  at  Easton  Fa.  326 

National  interchange,  carelessness  of  gov.  officer  3H9 
National  road,  Illinois  resolutions  295;  Mr.  Smith  296 
Naturalization — numbers  144,  160;  legal  decision,  on 
applicant  for,  who  has  left  U.  S.  116;  Professor  Wines’ 
on  the  law  of  Moses  162;  Mr.  Jackson’s  res.,  Mr.  Barrow 
254;  memorials  326;  Mr.  Saunders’  bill  354,-  memorial 
from  St.  Louis  389;  Louisiana  res.  respecting  384 

Natural  polariscope  1 63 

Navigation  of  the  Hudson  220 

Nebraskse— dragoon  campaign  to  36;  bill  to  establish 
territory  230;  recommended  by  sec.  of  war  252;  mil  re- 
ported 255,  297 

Nestorian,  mission,  Persia  160 

Newspapers  in  London  32 

New  Brunswick,  memorials  for  annexing  353 

New  England  liberalily  48 

New  Granada— ail  quiet  93;  relations  with  noticed 
221 ; treaty  with  386 

New  Hampshire,  9tata  of — election  160,  192,  211;  le- 
gislature 195;  people  decide  against  abolishing  capital 
punishment,  property  qualifications,  on  religious  pre- 
scription 211;  Gov.  Steel’s  message  215;  banks  288;  Tex- 
33  annexation  res.  238,  295,  339;  res.  relative  to  Dorr  and 
R.  Island,  presented  to  congress  296-7;  resolutions  of  R. 
Island  in  reply  306;  corporation  and  railroad  charters  ib; 
J.  P Hale’s  letter  to  his  constituents  on  annexing  Tex- 
as 347;  res.  against  the  tariff’  319 

New  Haven — whig  committee,  correspondence  with 

Clay  and  Frelinghuysen  283-4 

New  Jersey,  state  of- — vote  on  adopting  new  consti- 
tution 2;  loco  convention  16;  whig  convention  40;  elec- 
tion 96,  115,  160;  176,  192,  196;  parties  in  the  Icgislmure 
115;  abolition  vote,  congressional  majorities  131;  ‘toon 
state’  192;  legislature  meet  275;  VV.  L.  Dayton  re-okcied 
IJ,S.  sstvs'Pr  8G.9j  338;  re*toIu(i«w  on  postage  401 
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New  Orleans — yellow  fever  64,  96;  trade  83,  341;  in 
banco  301;  bank  statemen's  320;  imports  anil  exports  334 
New  York  city — public  schools  80;  statistics  81,  112; 
nominations  128;  political  meetings,  naturalization,  re- 
venue 144;  distilleries  176;  election  181;  trade  224,240, 
311,  progress  of  population  275;  tobacco  trade  334;  arri- 
vals &c-  400;  valentines  400 

New  York  canals— flour,  &c„  at  Alhany  165;  dates  of 
opening  240,  203,  224;  revenue  1844  352;  cost  of  the  370 
New"  York,  state  of — anti-rent  disturbers,  sheriff  tar- 
red and  feathered  2;  further  outrages  20,  275,  291,  306. 
370;  a heavy  verdict  386 

Loco  convention  at  Syracuse  16;  political  20;  whig 

state  convention  40;  new  state  prison  131 

Elections  176,203,211;  electoral  election  226;  aboli- 
tion vote  244,  town  elections  400 

— Historical  Society  anniversary  199;  and  Erie  railroad 
208;  canal  208;  U.  S.  senators  appointed  21 0;  canal  re- 
venue 224;  legislature  assemble,  Gov.  Wright’s  message 
306;  Texas  annexation  res.,  militia  307,  paupers  309; 
trade,  imports,  arrival- 31 1 ; insurance  companies  320; 
U.  S,  senators  elected  336,  348,  369;  statistics;  assessed 
property,  debts,  costs  of  canal,  appointments  370;  peni- 
tentiary, paupers  334;  land  distribution  fund  refused  3S6; 
comptrollers  report  on  banks  387;  town  elections  400 
Nicaragua — earthquake  at  16 

Niles , senator,  call  for  correspondence  229,  254;  Tex- 
as annexation  res.  295,  353;  postage  349,  353 

Noah,  M.  M . lecture,  restoration  of  Jews  164 

Norns,  Wm.  R.,  Amer  merchant,  leaves  for  Russia  19 
N.jrris , Mr.  rep.  (N.  H.,)  anti-tariff  resolutions  319 
Northeast  boundary,  survey  progressing  146 

North  Carolina— election  2,  116,  160, 176,  192.  211, 
320;  Dismal  Swamp  and  canal  37;  sickness  80;  gold  mine 
116;  slate  senate  182;  senator  expelled  277;  proceedings 
‘expunged’  290;  Methodist  co  ference  304;  Gov.  Gra- 
ham 3uS;  Ennctt  re-elected  320;  banks  336;  Cherokee 
claims  373:  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  386 

Nutt  Haller,  on  the  planting  interest  149 

NAVY. 

Navy,  British — active  preparations  34,  337;  French 
21 1;  Brazil  squadron  210 

Navy,  U.  Slates— items  2,  20;  Maury’s  system  of  na- 
vigation adopted  20;  president’s  notice  of  223;  capture  of 
the  Argentine  squadron  225;  regulations,  surgeons  288; 
new  sloop  of  war  239;  inem  jrial  of  officers  against  spirit 
rations  295;  b;li  to  that  effect  reported  351;  enquiry  as  to 
corporal  punishment  319;  recruiting  . 369 

Naval  court  of  inquiry,  at  Pensacola  93 

Naval  court  martial,  at  Washington  36,  146;  Captain 
Newton  96;  sentence  203;  Mr.  Faron  225 

Navy  department,  report  of  persons  in,  report  of  con- 
tingent expenses  294 

Naval  depot,  at  Memphis  81,  146,  251 ; reso.  343;  373  4 
f^Naval  officers— coin.  Sloat,  command  Pacific  squad. 
20-  sails  66;  capt.  Stockton’s  note,  surgeons  resign  66; 
G.'  W.  Harrison  160;  com.  Kearney  and  cap.  Talcott,  to 
locate  dry  dock  203;  com.  Kearney  succeeds  Jones  at 
N.  York  station,  examination  of  surgeons  210;  Lavalttee 
sword  to  com.  Shubrick,  New  Year’s  day  at  Washing- 
ton 274;  capt.  H.  A.  Adams  resigns  238;  surgeon  Wool- 
fley  239;.lieut.  Hunt  305;  capt.  Vootbees  and  the  Argen- 
tine squadron  386 

Naval  pensions,  bill  253,290,  390 

Navy  pursers,  number  of  applicants  66;  memorial  for 
rank  326;  bill  for  additional  374;  negatived  ib 

United  States  ships  reported— African  quadron  178; 

Alert,  affair  of  81 

Tne  Bainbridge,  at  Macao  210;  run  from  Montevideo 
to  Buertos  Ayres  386 

The  Brandywine,  at  Whampoa  17;  at  Macao  65,  195; 
China  114;  row  with  the  Chinese  129;  at  Canton  3.37 
The  Boston,  frigate,  at  Montevideo  81 ; Rio  210 

The  Cyane,  sloop  of  war,  at  Callao  36;  ordered  home 
65;  at  Norfolk  66,93 

The  Chinese  squadron  114,  195,  210,  275,  337 

The  Columbia,  frigate,  off  Tangiers  2;  for  Cadiz  65; 
• t Lisbon  93;  from  Mahon  274;  at  Norfolk  238 

Tne  Columbus,  74,  fitting  at  N.  York  369 

The  Congress,  frigate,  at  Rto  20,  36,  66,  93,  162,  210 
The  Constitution,  frigate,  at  sea  20;  Rio  66,  98 

The  Cumberland,  frigate,  off  Tangiers  2;  at  Mahon 
225,  274,  288;  at  Gibraltar  337 

The  D'le,  sloop  of  war,  fitting  65;  for  Africa  114 
The  Dallas,  cutter,  building  for  the  upper  Lakes  274 
The  Decatur,  sloop  of  war,  coast  of'  Africa  203;  at 
Benguila  225;  Norfolk  228 

Tile  Dolphin,  sloop  of  war,  at  Norfolk,  fitting  65 

The  Erie,  sloop  of  war,  reported  20;  Hampton  Roads 
36—  Norfolk  114; suils  for  Afitca  225 

The  Falmouth,  sloop  of  war,  at  Pensacola  36,  1 14,  2 10; 
accident  146 

Tile  Fairfield,  9loop  of  war.  ordered  home  65;  at  Malta 
114;  sails  146;  Mahon  274;  Gibraltar  288;  Old  Point  337 
The  Harney,  steamer  at  Savannah  274;  Pensacola  369 
The  Jamestown,  sloop  of  war,  launched,  dimensions 
36,  65;  fitting  for  Africa  114>247,  289 

The  Jefferson,  steamer,  revenue  propeller,  146 

The  Laivrence,  sloop  of  war,  at  Pensacola  65,  195 
The  Levant  sloop  of  war,  at  Honolulu  180 

The  Lining  ton,  store  ship,  at  N.  York  81;  sails  for 
Mahon  210 

The  Macedonian,  frigate,  sails  for  Africa  20;  at  Palmas 
162;  Praya  173*205;  Liberia  Herald  180;  salute  on  the 

equator  225;  hound  home  238 

The  Mediterranean  squadron  65,  114,  288,337 

The  Missouri,  steamer — (see  court  martial — 2;  further 
ill  fate  of  210 

Th e Oregvn,  brig,  at  Norfolk  from  N.  York  20;  for 
Chagres  66, 144;  at  Jamaica 225;  Carthagena  274; Hamp- 
ton Ronds  305 


The  Pacific  squadron  36,  98 

The  Perry,  ot  war,  Hong  K- on?  195,  275;  cruize  210 
The  Pioneer,  brig,  at  Rio  20,  36,  66;  Hampton  Roads 
114;  sold  at  Norfolk  225 

l’he  Plymouth,  sloop  of  war,  at  Constantinople  65,  1 14  ; 
reported  225,  283;  at  Gibraltar  337 

The  Poinsett  steamer,  at  Pensacola,  survey  20;  con 
demned  27;  at  Pensacola  65;  reported  180 

The  Porpoise,  brig,  at  N.  York  from  Africa  178 
Portsmouth,  slnop  of  war,  fitting  for  sea  1 14;  sails  from 
Norfolk  for  Madeira  352 

The  Potomac,  frigate,  ordered  from  Philadelphia  to 
Gosport  20,  65;  at  Hampton  Roads  162;  for  Pacific  210; 
sails  225;  at  Havana  386 

The  Preble,  sloop  ol  war,  sails  for  Africa  20;  at  Praya 
178;  cruize  288 

The  Princolon,  steamer,  report  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute on  the  ‘peacemaker’ 66;  at  Gosport  repairing  162, 
208,  225,  239;  propellers  abandoned  400;  funeral  exp.  2,58 
The  Raritan,  frigate,  at  Rio  2u,  36,  66;  sails  for  River 
Plane  98;  at  Bahia  114 

The  Relief,  sails  for  Valparaiso  98;  from  Callao  255 
The  St.  Mary,  sloop  of  war,  launch  65;  104;  fitting  274 
The  St.  Louis,  sloop  of  war,  at  China  114;  Whampoa 
195;  cruize  210;  Macao  275;  China  337 

The  Saratoga,  sloop  of  war,  at  Cape  de  Verd  81;  at 
Hampton  Roads  208;  fitting  at  Norfolk  225 

The  Savannah,  frigate,  at  Callao  36,  98;  sails  225;  at 
Hilo  386 

The  Shark,  schr  , at  Panama  36;  at  Callao  98,  225 
The  Somers,  brig,  sails  from  Phil.,  162;  at  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba,  for  Trinidad  306 

'Pile  Tcuxton,  sloop  of  war,  at  Madeira  20;  coast  of 
Africa  178 

The  Union,  steamer,  at  Pensacola  65;  for  Galveston 
98;  boilers  burst  114;  from  Pensacola  for  Norfolk  274 
The  United  States,  frigate,  at  Callao  36;  bound  home 
66;  at  Boston  96 

The  Vandalia,  ship,  at  Pensacola  65 

The  Vigilant,  cutter,  lost  off  Key  West  114 

The  Warren,  sloop  of  war,  at  Callao  36;  Marquesas 
Island  146;  sails  from  Honolulu  for  California  306 

The  Yorldown,  of  war,  for  Africa  65;  sail*  288 

O 

Oceans,  connections'of  the  48 

O'  Connell,  Daniel,  law  case  decided  l — [see  Ireland's 
Officers,  bill  providing  for  accountability  of  259;  ot  re- 
venue cutters,  bill  351— [see  navy  officers] 

Ohio,  state  of— elections  96,  112,  131,  160,  192,  212 

— Lake  trade  100;  finances,  parties  in  the  legislature  182; 
riot  report  (untrue)  256;  T.  Corwin  elected  U.  S.  sena- 
tor, judge  277;  statistics,  products,  finances  273;  real  es- 
tate, right  of  petition  303;  canal  trade  310;  operations 
and  expenditures  of  public  works  311;  Guv.  Bartley’s 
message,  statistics,  bank  project  323;  anti-Texas  annex- 
ation res.  327-8;  taxable  property  340;  trade  of  Akron 
368;  banx  bill  passed,  requisition  refused  410 

Oil  contract  for  112;  statistics  325 

Oliverian  canal  route,  report  375 

Ouderdonk,  bishop  of  Pa.,  resignation  32;  of  N- York 
trial  256;  sentence  298,  320 

Opium  trade  4 1 0 

Oregon,  territory — Lieut.  Fremont’s  expedition  19, 
339;  letter  from  E.  H.  Burnett  130;  Gilpin’s  account  of 
161;  relations  with  England  179,  195;  notice  of  bill  for 
occupation  of  2i9;  president’s  notice  of  220;  call  for  cor. 
229,  255;  presenting  Greenhow’s  report  230;  bill  report- 
ed 255;  disposition  of  bill  258-9;  memorials  presented  295, 
326;  enquiry  as  to  negotiation,  Mr.  Archer’s  reply,  bill 
reported  306;  Mr.  Atchison’s  resolutions  318;  Ohio  res- 
326;  a newspaper  in,  government  and  legislation,  mis- 
sion 339;  Greenhow’s  book  350;  J.  Q.  Adams’ call  for 
information  351;  debate  351-2;  relative  to  negotiation 
352;  Indiana  instructions,  bill  from  the  house  referred  in 
seriate  353;  debate,  to  terminate,  resumed,  Mr.  Cullotn’s 
amendment,  A.  V.  Brown  355;  bill  passed  bouse,  yeas 
and  nnvs  356;  our  claim  to  357;  J.  Q.  Adams’  speech 
358;  A.  V.  Brown’s  reply  16;  memorial  for  appropriating 
lands  in,  for  colony  of  colored  people  373;  Missouri  res. 
presented  374;  president’s  reply  to  call  for  cor.  386,  402, 
remarks  on  the  bill  and  negotiation  ib;  Maine  res.  336, 
338;  memorial  from  N.  York  388;  items,  410 

Ordnance  corps,  noticed  252 

Osage  city  304;  Oswego,  trade  311 

Owen,  Robert  D , rep — Wabash  canal  219;  John  Q. 
Adams  297;  Texas  annexation  297,  349;  Oregon  bill 
354;  Smithsonian  institute  bill  374 

P 

Pacific  Ocean,  mails  274;islands  laimed  by  France  305 
Paper  mills  in  U.  S.  174 

Pardons,  granted  144,  352;  abuses  of  384 

Parma,  ancient  theatre  discovered  at  161 

Paris,  provisions  consumed  at  161 

Parmenter,  Mr.  rep.  219;  navy  punishment  319,  351; 
pension  bill  379;  appropriation  401 

Passengers  arrived  in  U.  S.  275,  372 

Passports,  regulations  respecting  19 

Paten's,  report  146;  bill  253;  printing  354 

Paupers,  enquiry  as  to  foreign,  shipped  253;  statistics 
309;  Massachusetts,  St.  Louis,  N.  York  384 

Payne,  Mr.  rep. — railroad  iron  255;  Swarlwout  275; 
annexation  296,  328;  public  lauds  356;  postage  405 
‘ Peace  or  war’  1 

Pea  Patch  229,  259  9 

Pearce,  senator,  canal  bill  251,  343,  433 

Pedestrian  feat,  or  folly  128 

Pensions,  bill  279,  319;  A.  Brainard  326 

Penitentiary  of  Alabama  burnt  1S2 

Pennsylvania,  state  of— gubernatorial,  improvements, 
riots  2;  churches  16;  Dickinson,  tariff,  &c.  23;  presiden- 
tial, Mr.  Buchanan  41,  66;  elections  96, 112,  115, 131, 


147,  160,  211;  electoral  ticket  115;  public  works  at  auc- 
tion 196;  not  sold  352;  state  debt  196;  singular  state  of 
votes  211;  bridge  burnt,  nominations  224;  state  stock 
coming  home,  legislatnre,  U.  S.  senator,  finances  240 
275;  Erie  canal  275;  coal  trade  293;  Gov.  Porter’s  mes- 
sage, finances  315;  Lehigh  canal,  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal  320;  Gov.  Shank’s  message  on  finances, 
tariff  resolutions  352;  resumes  payment  363,  370;  U.  S 
bank  371;  agricultural  products  372;  geological  survey 
336;  Balt,  and  Ohio  Railroad  400;  manufactures  410 
Percussion  caps,  bill  remunerating  discoveries  326 
Persico's  statue  of  Washington  326 

Peru — revolution  98;  relations  with  221 

Petitions,  rule  for  reference  220 

Pettit,  Mr.  rep.,  chaplain  219 

Phelps,  senator,  enquiry.  Texas  254,  268 

Philadelphia — trade  304;  inspections,  See.  311;  auc- 
tion duties  342;  riot  sufferers  352 

Phoenix,  Mr.  rep.  219;  Friends  anti- Texas  memorial 
295;  revenue  cutters  374 

Pianos,  value  of  manuf.  in  U.  S.  192 

Pickens . Mr.  rep.,  resolutions  281;  speech  232 

Pigeons,  flight  of  80 

Pike.  Gen.,  memorial  of  widow  326 

Pirates,  Mediterranean  161,  256;  Convoy  210 

Pistols,  contract  336 

Pittsburg— trade  96;  lake  trade  343;  Indian  rubber 
manufacture  410 

Pizarro,  Don  Jose,  note  to  Mr.  Erving  HO 

Poland — arrest  of  students  161;  conspiracy  225;  mar- 
riages restricted,  temperance  obstructed  257 

Polk  James  K. — [see  president] — Mr.  Clayton  on  hi* 
tariff  opinions  30;  letter  on  annexing  Texa*75;  views  on 
the  tariff  92,  124  5;  ‘secret  history  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention’ 123;  his  ancestors  170 

— reception  at  Nashville  243;  British  press  on  his  elec- 
tion 257;  visits  Gen.  Jackson,  Charleston  Mercury  274; 
reply  to  invitation,  Hagerstown  289;  leaves  for  Wash- 
ington 353;  arrival  there  369;  declared  president  elect 
375;  committee  336;  acceptance  391;  com.  of  ar.  404 
Polk,  Col , notice  of  nomination  to  Naples  321 

Pollock,  Mr.  rep.,  Texas  annexation'  328 

Political — Presidential — loco  convention  at  Nashville 
3;  Bancroft’s  letter  4;  Mormons  oirthe  presfdeircy-5;  loco 
convention  N.  York  and  N.  Jersey  16;  comments  there- 
on 

— Baltimore  anniversary  20;  Illinois  legislature  21 : ap- 
proach of  election,  ‘morals  of  rulers,’  tariff  movement  in 
Penn.  23;  H.  Clay’s  letter  to  Mr.  Caruthers,  numerous 
meetings  24,  25,  40;  Washington,  in  Virginia  25;  Nash- 
ville, Maryland.  S.  Carolina  26;  Massachusetts  40;  N. 
York  and  N.  Jersey  whigTionventions,  Pennsylvania 
loco  do.,  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  field  41;  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Michigan  42;  Macon  43;  Boston  52,  77;  N York 
85;  various  places  120 

— J.  Q.  Adams’  letter  24;  Gov.  Seward’s  letter  25;  Mr. 
Clayton  speech  2S;  L.  Cheves’  letter  49;  Mr.  Webster’s 
speech  52;  Penn.  66;  parties  on  the  tariff  71;  the  cam- 
paign, ‘Roerback  forgery’  73;  stratagems,  H.  Clay’s  letter 
to  Nat  Intel.,  Abbott  Lawrence’s  letter  74;  whig  princi- 
ples announced  78;  U.  S-  sailors  paraded  SI;  H.  Clay’s 
confidential  letter  purloined  and  published  83;  his  con- 
fidential to  Blair  84-5;  Mr.  Bancroft's  speech  85;  Web- 
ster at  Philad  90;  statistics  of  votes  99;  presidential 
campaign,  ‘Waterloo  begun,’  Fredericksburg  Clay  club, 
J.  Towles’  letter,  Democratic  Association  of  Washing- 
ton city,  circular  103;  John  Q.  Adams’  address  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Clay  club  of  Boston  105;  progress  of  cam- 
paign, C.  M.  Clay  and  Argus,  abolitionists  120;  Mr. 
Birney’s  letter  and  comments  of  the  Atlas,  Richmond 
Enquirer  121;  his  nomination  for  legislature  122;  Gov. 
Cass  on  Texas,  Freiinghuyseu’s  letter,  secret  history  of 
Mr.  Polk’s  nomination  123;  Lyc  tmuig  Gazette,  Mr. 
Polk  on  the  tariff  124;  J.  N.  Brown  and  Gov.  Jones’  tes- 
timony thereon  125;  Clayton’3  speech  at  Wilmington 
125;  N.  York  city  nominations,  coincidence  ib,  discus- 
sion at  Augusia,  ‘the  south  in  danger’  140;  Mr.  Preston’* 
letter,  Rich.  Enquirer’s  rally  142-3;  Burney's  statement 
143;  Tammany  1 1 all  proceedings,  Hunt  on  planting  in- 
terests 149;  campaign  reviewed  165;  speculations  on  fu- 
ture 167;  ‘result  ol  the  result’  remarks  of  the  press  167 
, to  170;  Journal  des  Debats  170;  Mr.  Wo bster’s  speech 
at  Boston  171;  J.  P.  King’s  letter  172;  S.  Carolina  whig 
circular  173;  parties  in  next  congress,  the  minority, 
Muysville  Eagle  180;  the  press  on. the  result  185  214;  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Van  Buren  185;  Felix  Houston’s  letter  186; 
effects  on  business  192;  speculation  on  the  future  198, 
214;  singular  votes  of  counties  of  Pa.  211;  abolition  ac-. 
count  of  the  whig  defeat  214;  J.  P Kennedy’s  letter 
217;  Kentucky  electors  and  H.  Clay  212;  coincidence  of 
votes  243;  items  244;  remarks  of  the  European  press 
230;  Rev.  Mr.  Moriarty  and  Daniel  O’Connell  on  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  321;  eorres.  wbigs  of  N.  Haven 
with  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen  233-4;  Arkansas  election 
337;  Illinois  election  402 

Population— of  Liberia  192;  Detroit  256;  progress  of, 
N.  York  city  275;  Milwaukie  283;  progressive,  of  U.  S. 
300;  of  paupers  309;  Washington  city  325 

Popular  vole  presidential  election  297,386 

Pork  trade  134;  English  market  137,  208;  400 

Portland — elections  181 

Porter,  Gov.,  on  finances  of,Pn.  315;  pardons  352,  384 
Porter,  senator,  annexation  of  Canada  353,375-6-7 
Porto  Rico — newspaper  postage  32 

Portugal — items  34;  settlement  at  Bissao  177;  com- 
mercial tegulations  197 

Postage — Mr.  Schenck’s  res.,  Mr.  Reding’s  res.  255; 
Mr.  Hardin  259,  349 

— Mr.  Merrick’s  bill  reported  295;  debated  348,  349, 

; 353  4,  373;  bill  passes  senate  373;  bill  in  house  410;  yeas 
! and  nays  on  passage  373,  405;  memorial  from  Kentucky 
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363;  from  N.  Jersey  404;  British  revenue  on  129 

Post  office,  annual  report  235;  statistics  of  1844  253;  re- 
port of  number  of  cleiks  375;  report  on  British,  com- 
ments 326;  notice  of  bills  relative  to  229,  258 

Postmaster  general,  annual  report  235 

Potatoes,  crop  80, 100;  large  importation  of  208,  240; 
sugar  made  of  208 

Pratt,  Gov.,  inaugural  address  29  3,404 

Pratt,  Mr.  rep.  219;  accountability  259,  statistics  297; 
call  for  amount  of  Texas  debt,  fcc.  319;  president’s  man- 
•ion  391;  Charlotte  mint  404 

President  U.  S. — Tyler’s  visit  to  Virginia  35;  return 
65;  reply  to  the  Democratic  Association  of  Norfolk  93; 
letter  to  queen  Kamehameha  178;  annual  message  219, 
220;  referred  230;  Mexico  241,  258;  brig  Morris  255; 
message  relative  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter  to  Mr  King 
281  ; Globe  on  his  appointments  arid  removals  336,  Chi- 
na treaty  344;  reply  to  call  for  Oregon  res  386,402;  re- 
ply relative  to  fugitives  from  Florida  374;  relative  to  er- 
ror in  census  375;  message,  slave  trade  402;  veto,  reve- 
nue cutter  bill  403 

Presidential  election— [see  political — 7)/ler,  Pol) t,  Clay, 
— [see  electron ] — 219;  reply  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  Norfolk 
‘democrats’ 98;  result  in  part  145;  republican  system  il- 
lustrated 149;  intelligence  arriving  of  the  result  160-1; 
final  result  176;  the  popular  vote,  and  that  of  1840  297, 
386;  Mr.  Clingman’s  speech  328;  Mr.  Yancey's  333 
— bill  requiring,  to  be  held  on  one  day  219;  passed  327 
— abstract  of  constitution  and  laws,  and  history  of  138 
— arrangements  for  counting  electoral  votes  358;  Mr. 
Walker’s  report  373;  meeting  in  convention,  votes  count- 
ed, result  announced  375; committee  to  apprise  the  elect 
374-5;  acceptance  391;  committee  of  arrang.  404;  square 
miles,  population,  and  votes  of  the  respective  states  99 
President  and  vice  president  U.  S. — abstract  of  consti- 
tution and  laws  regulating  elections  of,  history  of  elec- 
tions of  138 

Presidency , 1848,  nomination  for  161,  244,  248 — 
President's  mansion,  appropriation  bill  391-2,  400,  405 
Preston  Mr.  rep.,  391; — Preston,  IV.  C , letter  142 
Presentation  of  sword,  Corn.  W.  B.  Shubrick  274 
Presbyterian  synod  80,  128 

Privatemails,  judge  Randall's  decision  81;  call  for  in- 
formation 319 

Progressive  population  U.  S , bv  Darby  300 

Protective  policy,  Gen  Washington  oil  165;  first  peti- 
tion to  congress  from  Boston  182;  effect  of  309 

Protestant  Episcopal,  conven  at  N.  Y.  96 — [see  church 
Provision  trade,  packing  bouses  St.  Louis  126;  hogs 
slaughtered  and  packed  in  the  west  371 

Providence,  R.  I.,  importation  309 

Prussia — crops  1;  customs  union  17;  railway  22;  sta- 
tistics 112;  value  of  the  thaler  of  144;  Tscheck  executed 
337;  Baron  de  Gerolt,  minister  from,  notice  of  Baron 
de  Roenne  241 

Public  deposits,  statement  of  160,  208,  224 

Public  lands—  Vermont  res.  211,  349;  Mr.  Stewards 
distribution  bill  230;  bill  graduating  price  of  230;  re- 
ported, debated  279;  T.  H.  Blake  337;  memorial  for 
grant  of,  to  make  a railroad  to  the  Pacific  348;  bill  grant- 
ing, to  Alabama  for  education  351;  lead  mines  bill  351; 
bill  graduating  price  of  353;  proceedings  356;  appropri- 
ation of,  to  states,  old  proposed  404 — [see  lead  mines ] 
Public  worhs,  of  Penn,  at  auction  196;  of  Ohio,  31 1 
Putnam’s  ploughing  and  dredging  machine  403 

Q 

Queen  Victoria,  400;  — Quebec,  ship  building  at  410 
R 

Railroad — [see  last  page  each  number ] — Boston  to  Al- 
bany 16;  of  Europe  and  Amer.  22;  items  48,  80,  133,  320 
— the  Blackwell  128;  the  Savage,  flour  from  Cumber- 
land, English  railways,  French  railway  fever  176;  in 
Europe  192;  Cumberland  Valley  bridge  burnt  224;  in 
Germany  »6;  Illinois  asking  for  grant  of  land  for  296;  N. 
Hampshire  granting  charters  306;  mail  contract  bill  319; 
length  and  cost  of.  projected  in  U.  S.  338;  memorial  for 
land  for  a,  to  the  Pacific  348;  bill  granting  349;  right  of 
way  Tenneasee  to  Ala.  351;  the,  of  Massachusetts  3S7 
Railroad  iron,  bill  to  reduce  duty  on  219;  Mr.  PIkb- 
nix’s  bill  debated  255;  American  339 

Ramsay,  Mr.  rep.,  foundry  404 

Randolph  will  case,  settled  400 

Ranston,  Mr.  at  Rio  Janeiro  210 

Rathbun,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Texas  annexation  328;  Oregon 
351;  public  lands  356;  Wisconsin  bill  390;  postage  405 
Kay ner,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Texas  349;  army  bill  391 
Read,  IV  B , at  Historical  anniversary  200 

Receipts  and  expenditures  U.  S.  255,  337 

Reriprosily  in  trade,  illustrated  154;  in  society  194 
Reding,  Mr.  rep  , postage  255;  remedial  justice  355 
.Km  River , navigation  of  404 

Silas , reply  to  call  respecting  373 

Resides  ft!.,  b ill  for  relief  of.1  229$  254,294 

Rejon,  M.,  corres.  with  Mr  Shannon  234,  260 

Relf,  Mr.  rep.,  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  374 

Religious,  disputes  in  Switzerland  97;  proscription  in 
ri . Hamtishirp  211 — [see  church J 

Removals  from  office,  enquiry  as  to  limiting  executive 
power  or  255 

«te^^bama°nd0n  club3  denouncing  144;  rep, , do 

Requsition, .of  Kentucky  refused  by  Ohio  410 

32  96£  144’  41  o'  Sr  r’  8°f  253 ; at  Boslon  and  N‘  York 
9b,  144,  410;  of  Canada  309 

ljiil  351;  bil1  restricting  buildings  374; 
vetoed  403,  ml,  relative  to  officers  296  351 

Revenue  service,  report  of  bureau  ’ 290 

trari?3v  qqT’  Sect-  o('  treasury’s  construction,  ‘free 
ffL,  M 3 ! °rre,S’  reaPecNng  40;  call  for  info,-.  258 
rep  -dinner  to,  at  Colleton  26;  speech  at 
Macoa  43;  at  Barnwell  44;  remarks  89;  abolition  peti- 


tions 254;  Texas  annexation  296;  resolutions  327 

Rhode  Island — indignation  Dorr  meeting  22;  prayer 
37;  insane  asylum,  T.  W.  Dorr  96;  election  160,  176;  le- 
gislature adjourns  165;  address  relative  to  Dorr  distur- 
bances 189;  J.  M.  Dallas’  opinion  191;  Butler  insane 
hospital  192,  ‘the  hero’  198;  U.  S.  court  habeas  corpus 
case  241-2;  writ  of  error  granted  402;  nomination  tor 
governor  of,  declined  275;  on  printing  Dorr  report  295; 
interference  of  N.  Hampshire  reproved  306;  U.  S.  sena 
tor  chosen  336;  res.  relative  to  Dorr  352;  his.  statement 
relative  to  Dorr  and  his  operations  361 

Roads,  in  Wisconsin  351;  Robbery  at  Loretto,  Italy  21 
Robb,  the  John  A.,  correspondence  201 

Robinson,  Mr  rep..  Texas  annexation  328,  349 

Rochester,  hurricane  at  116  Rice  crop  48,  112 

Right  of  petition — Ohio  resolutions  308 — [see  abolition] 
Right  of  search,  debated  in  parliament  1;  instruction  to 
British  naval  officers  151;  mission  of  M.  Broglie  400 
Riots  at  Philadelphia  2 

Rives,  senator,  in  Virginia  25;  call  for  Mexican  cor. 
229;  naturalization  254;  Texas  annex.  389;  speech  on  409 
Roenne,  the  baron,  adieu  241  Roerback  forgery  73 
Rothschilds,  loans  to  gov  s.  320;  robbed  334 

Russra — Circassian  war  1 ; railway  22;  scientific  mis- 
sion 48,  112;  minister’s  return  to  Washington  113;  Beck- 
endorf  161;  warin  Circassia  275;  money  expedient  384 
Rules — yeas  &,  nays  on  rescinding  the  26th,  classi.  219 
S 

Sabbath — [see ‘Lord’s  Day’]  Sabbath  schools  at  Wash- 
ington 176;  Sabine  river,  navigation  of  404;  Sandusky, 
rade  of  341 

Sandwich  Islands — the  French  at  Tahiti  18;  items  161; 
Ante  missionaries,  Prest.  Tyler’s  letter  to  Kamehameha 
3d  178;  triumph  of  benevolence,  first  royal  teetotaller 
385;  civilities  to  391 

Safely  valves,  bill,  Rattb  & Barnam’s  374 

Sallonstall,  Leverett,  Historical  anniversary  201 

Santa  Anna — [see  Mexico] — general  orders  233 

St.  Domingo,  represented  as  in  confusion  65 

Santa  Fe,  trade  with  133,  136;  caravan  arrives  335;  bill 
allowing  drawbacks  375,  391 

San  Juan  canal  148 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  population  176;  paupers  384 

St.  Mary’s  Falls  canal,  bill  reported  374 

Sample,  Mr.  rep  , on  public  lands  230;  Texas  an.  319 
Sanitary,  items  16,  48,  64,  80,  96 

Sappers  and  miners,  recommened  251;  bill  reported 
373;  passes  senate  374;  referred  in  house  375 

Saunders,  Mr.  rep.  328;  naturalization  354 

Savings  banks  in  England  16 

Schenck,  Mr  rep.,  postage  bill  255 

Schools,  N.  York  city  80,  307 

Scientific  expedition  in  S.  America  184 

Scott,  Gen.,  nominated  for  presidency  1848  162 

Seamen,  number  of  American  309,  339 

Seasons,  mild  Nov.  208;  lakes  open  320;  seasonable  384 
Secretary  of  navy,  (J.  Y.  Mason)  annual  report  237 
Secretary  of  state,  r.T.  C.  Calhoun)  corres.  relative  to 
Mexico  and  Texas  230;  instructions  to  Mr.  King  247; 
report  on  emigration  255 

Secretary  of  treasury,  (Mr.  Wickliffe)  annual  report 
noticed  253;  the  report  266;  report  of  receipts  and  exp. 
for  last  six  mos.  255;  various  reports  290;  statistical  re- 
port on  agriculture,  manu.  trade,  currency,  &e.  294,  297 
Secretary  of  war,  (Mr.  Wilkins)  annual  report  249, 
Senators,  U.  S. — party  predominance  144;  of  Arkan- 
sas 196;  N.  York  210;  Missouri  213;  A.  H.  Foster  and 
D.  S.  Dickenson  228;  Missouri  instructions  25S;  Mr. 
Fulton  278-9;  report  of  expenditures  of  295;  Mr  Choate 
retires,  D.  Webster,  J.  M.  Clayton,  and  Reverdy  John- 
son elected  306;  Indiana  and  Virginia  postpone  elections, 
Maine  instructions  306;  Mr  Fairfield  re  elected  337;  J. 
A-  Dix,  D S.  Dickinson.  D.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Semple’s 
credentials  presented  353;  from  N.  York,  N.  Jersey,  and 
Michigan  369,  membersof,  classified  401;  Jesse  Speight’s 
credentials  403 

Senator  expelled,  N.  Carolina  legislature  277 

Seneca  Indians,  territory  195 

Semple,  senator,  credentials  348,  public  land  bill  356 
Severance,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  bill  355;  N.  Brunswick 
annexation  356 

Sevier,  senator,  announces  death  of  senator  Fulton  278 
Seward,  ex-governor,  reply  to  invitation  25 

Seymour,  Mr.  rep.,  Texas  annexation  349 

Shand,  kingdom  of,  noticed  184 

Shannon,  Mr.,  instructions  230;  letter  to  Mr;  Calhoun 
234,  259;  letter  to  M.  Rejon  234;  his  reply  260;  cabinet 
secrets  272 

Shaw.  John,  bill  compensating,  for  percussion  caps  326 
Sheep,  going  west  400;  pelts,  &c.  304 

Ship  building  at  Quebec  410 

Shubrick,  Com.,  sword  presented  to  274 

Silk,  M.  Van  Schaick’s  letter  on  culture  of  136;  con- 
vention at  N.  York  144 

Simmons,  senator,  postage  bill  349,  354,  373;  Cushing’s 
correspondence,  Texas  annexation  403 

Simpson,  Mr.  rep.,  safety  valve  bill  374 

Slaae,  Gov.,  message  174;  on  Texas  annexation  215 
Slaves,  in  Maryland  80;  Delaware  275;  trial  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Torrey  for  abducting  213;  introduction  of  in  Alaba- 
ma prohibited  308;  bill  for  relief  of  J.  C.  Watson  debat- 
ed 374;  requisition  refused  410 

Slavery,  Free  Church  ofScotland  on,  Governor  Ham- 
mond’s reply  244;  Clarkson’s  address  245;  petition  for 
change  of  constitution  relative  to  254,  259,  353,  373 
Slave  case,  R.  T.  Lucas  discharged  114 

Slave  trade,  Paris  Constitutional  on  162;  of  Brazil  167; 
question  in  France  193;  corres.  Mr.  Everett  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  201,  242;  of  Cuba  224;  British  expenditures 
in  shipping  352;  president’s  message  on  386 

Slidell,  Mr.  rep.,  U.  S.  court  319;  on  embezzlements 


349;  president’s  mansion  391 

Smith,  Mr.  rep. — public  lands  279,  295;  Cumbetland 
road  bill  296;  Texas  annex.  297,  306;  granting  land  for 
railroads  349;  military  academy  390 

Smithsonian  bequest— amount  of  the  244;  bill  for  es- 
tablishing an  institute  reported  229,  254;  debated  295, 
318,  326;  passes  senate  348;  reported  in  bouse  351;  Mr. 
Owen’s  substitute  374;  memorial  for  from  Ohio  295 
Smugglers,  beware  80;  at  Gibraltar  ]92 

Snag  boat  operations  340 

Spain— eonspiricy  225;  victams  of  factions  305;  Nava- 
rez  executed  337;  Guano  free  ol  duty  410 

Specie— [ see  last  page  each  number] — 48,  176,  240,  400 
Speight,  senator  403;  Staff  officers,  notice  of  250 
Standing  committees,  of  senate  219,  228;  of  house  229 
Slate  debts — Pennsylvania,  Arkansas  196;  S.  Carolina 
212;  Illinois  291;  New  York  370;  Maryland  &c.  371 

State  department,  report,  contingent  expenses  254 

State  disputes— Massachusetts  with  Louisiana  and  S. 
Carolina  346:  Gov.  Briggs’  message  314:  Mr.  Hoar’s 
statement  314;  protest  of  Mass.  394;  Mr.  Hubbard’s 
statement  39.8;  Missouri  and  Iowa,  boundary  403 

Stales  of  the  Union — square  miles,  population,  votes 
99;  Wisconsin  vote  against  becoming  a state.  Iowa  con- 
stitutional convention  132;  trade  between  N.  England 
and  southern  states  ib;  foreign  sympathy  and  interfer- 
ence 195;  bill  to  admit  Iowa  and  Florida  reported  297; 
considered  374;  reported  369;  resolution  for  retaining  mo- 
ney due  from  indebted  slates  391;  proposition  to  appro- 
priate lands  to  old  states  404 

Statistics,  of  Texas  257;  report  respecting  297;  bill  403 
Statue  of  Washington,  resolution  adopted  326 

South  America— British  take  possession  of  Mosquito 
17;  Isthmus  of  Darien  18;  reported  war  113;  scientific 
expedition  IS4,  exports  of  Laguira  197 

South  Carolina— Colleton  dinner  to  Mr.  Rhett  26; 
candidates  catechised  101;  manufactures  proposed,  le- 
gislature 116;  election  116,  132,  165,240;  finances,  state 
debt  212;  governor’s  message  and  proceedings  in  case  of 
Hoar  226  7;  Mr.  Pickens’s  resolutions,  act  relative  toffee 
colored  persons  272,  281;  Mr.  Memminger’s  res.  282; 
Mr.  Pickens’s  speech  ib;  presentation  of  sword  to  Coin. 
Shubrick  274;  legislature  297-8;  law  relative  to  abolition- 
ists 346 — [see  southern  convention,  state  disputes] 

Southern  Convention  -meeting  at.  Beaufort  5;  Colleton 
dinner  to  Mr.  Rheii  26;  Charleston  Mercury,  ‘pledges  of 
the  party,’  ‘volunteer  private’  meeting  at  Macon,  Mr. 
Rhett’s  speech  43;  at  Barnwell  44;  various  speeches  45; 
‘plot  developed’  46;  ‘Cato,’  meeting,  Ogdensburg  88;  Mr. 
McDuffie,  Mr.  Rhett  89;  reply  of  candidates  99,  102; 
resistance,  anti-tariff  association  100;  Gen.  Hamilton  to 

D.  Webster  102,  letter  from  Mr.  McDuffie,  from  Lang- 

don  Cheves,  discussion  at  Augusta  134;  Hamilton’s  re- 
ply to  invitation  135;  letter  of  J.  P.  King  172;  whig  slate 
convention  173 

Steamers.  Great  Western  1;  building  at  N.  York  32; 
the  Great  Britain  128,  352 

Steamboats  for  the  Welland  canal  ib;  line  from  New 
York  to  Baltimore  proposed,  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  Great 
Britain,  Hibernia  410 

Steamboat,  disasters — Lucy  Walker  130;  Capital, 
Reindeer  304;  Potomac,  Pathfinder,  Narragansett  352, 
410;  from  1830  to  1840  400 

Steam  marine,  of  G.  Britain  165;  relative  to,  president’s 
message  223;  remarks  respecting,  in  Europe  274 

Steel,  Gov.,  message  215 

Steel,  manufacture  of  in  Virginia  410 

Steenrod,  Mr.  rep.,  Dorr  case  220 

Stephens.  Mr.  rep.,  Texas  annexation  349 

Stetson,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Texas  annexation  297 

Stevenson,  A,  declining  nomination  240 

Stewart,  Mr.  rep.,  distri.  bill  230,  328;  public  lands  356 
Stiles,  Mr  rep..  Savannah  custom  h .use  404 

Stockbridge  Indians , bill  351;  Stockton  <$•  Stokes,  bill  391 
Stocks— [see  last  page  of  each  number] — prices  16, 
&.c.  of  American  held  in  Europe  96;  coming  home  240 
Slone,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Texas  annexation  349 

Sturgeon,  senator,  credentials  326;  memorial  for 
change  of  constitution  as  to  slavery  353 

Subsistance  department,  noticed  252 

Sub-treasury  bill,  proceedings  on,  bill  passed  house 
259;  report  in  senate  353 

Sub-marine  tunnel , discovered  in  France  410 

Sugar,  Louisiana  crop  64,  83,  144,  160,  280;  British 
tariff  ort  280;  Boston  trade  in  326 

Supreme  court  V.  S.,  meet  210;  case  of  T.  W Dorr 
241-2,  257  , 289;  revenue  laws  241 

Surgeons,  U.  S navy,  examination  210 

Surplus  revenue,  resolution  respecting  219 

Swarlwout,  Sami.,  bill  to  compromise  with  securities 
of  258;  debated  279/  referred  374;  recon.  refused  391 
Sweden — king’s  speech,  diet  34;  affairs  of  129,  224 
Sweet,  J.  T.,  statement  of  149 

Switzerland— religious  disputes  97,337,  3S5;  musical 
revolution  385 

T 

Tahiti— France  relinquishes  34;quiet  65;  hostile  opera- 
tions 129,  145  6 

Tall  female  224  Tallow  133 

Talmadge,  Gen  James,  address,  Amer.  Institute  151 
Tammany  Hall,  levy  on  officers  75 

Tappan,  senator — Iowa  constitution,  Smithsonian  in- 
stitute 229,  254,  295,  326,  373;  statue  of  Washington 
388;  interchanges  389 

Tariff — C Brown’s  reply  to  Mr.  Clayton  on  the  6; 

E.  Morris’  defence  of  10;  meeting  in  Penn.  25;  J.  M. 
Clayton’s  speech  28;  Gen.  Washington  on  protection, 
comparative  effect  of  free  trade  on  imports,  exports, 
and  duties  37  8;  operation  of,  on  labor  38,  79;  R.  C. 
VVintlirop’s  statement,  H.  Bruen  33;  B.  Marshall.  Port- 
land Advertiser,  Thos.  Jefferson’s  meseage  on  33;  Bri- 
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tish  gold  39,  77,  report  of  com.  on  manufactures  on  the 
65;  political  parties  on  the  71;  existing  and  proposed  du- 
ties compared  72;  H.  Clay’s  letter  75;  J.  K.  Polk  on  the 
92;  Mr.  Berrien's  speech  93;  anti-tariff  association  iu  ; 
‘to  thyself  he  true,'  &c-  117;  rejoicing  in  Canada,  hori- 
zontal tariff,’  wages  and  prices,  foreign  interests  main- 
tained against  119;  J.  K.  Polk,  Lycoming  Gazette  12  , 
Gen.  Washington  on  protection  165;  torch  light  celebra- 
tion at  Charleston  208;  Vermont  res.  211,  349;  New 
Hampshire  res.  against  319;  Penn.  res.  for  352;  railroad 
iron  bill  255;  res.  respecting,  on  wines  ib j effect  oi  pro- 
tective duties  309;  treasury  circular 
— new  German  customs  union 

Taxes,  as  effected  by  temperance  reform  320 

Tea,  imports  for  ten  years  310;  new  crop  321,  340 
Telescope,  Lord  Rosse’s  , 160 

Temperance  reform — [see  last  page  of  numbers j sta- 
tstics  of  16,  176,  320;  obstructed  in  Poland  257;  frigate 
Cumberland  295;  bill  to  establish  spirit  rations  in  navy, 
reported  351;  first  royal  teetotaller  385 

Tennessee,  state  of— political  meetings,  J.  C.  Jones’ 
letter  26;  naval  depot  81,  373;  elections  176,  192, 208,  211, 
226;  debt  340;  cotton  manufacture  402 

Territories — Liberia  80;  Nebraskee  bill  230,  295 — [see 
Florida,  <$'c.] 

Texas,  republic  of — Mexican  army  of  invasion  2;  trial 
of  murderers  18; ‘independence  or  annexation’ 19;  Mr. 
Donelson,  charge  to  35,  114;  Mr.  Van  Zandt’s  farewell 
35;  internal  disorders  64;  Mr-  Jones  electeo  president 
98;  release  of,  prisoners  in  Mexico,  Gen.  VVoli’s  mani- 
festo 113;  prince  de  Solmes  114;  Mexican  measures  129; 
opinions  of  President  .Tones,  items  193;  letter  from  194; 
minister  to  France  203;  trade  of  Galveston  225;  Presi- 
dent Jones,  Indians  256;  emigration  to,  from  Missouri, 
population,  agriculture,  ore,  &c.  of  257;  items,  President 
Houston’s  farewell  273;  Jones’  inaugural  274;  Duff 
Green’s  recognition  revoked  336  7;  congress,  tariff.  Dr. 
Bennett’s  letter,  emigrants  from  Europe  3 57;  boundaries 
of  Louisiana  and  338;  emigrants  by  wagons  384;items  400 
— boundary  of,  history  of,  Florida  treaty  290 

— Annexation — Gen.  Jackson’s  letter  to  Mr.  Dawson,  J. 
K.  Polk’s  letter  and  comments  thereon  75;  Gen.  Hamil- 
ton’s letter  to  D.  Webster  102;  Felix  Houston  on  1S6; 
Vermont  res.  against  211,  noticed  in  President  Tyler’s 
message  221 ; McDuffie’s  res.  to  annex  229;  Mr.  Benton’s 
notice  of  bill  to,  call  for  cor.  ib-,  the  cor.  230;  notice  of 
McDuffie’s  res.,  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  res.,  Mr.  Benton's  bill 
240;  Mr.  Phelps’  call  for  report  of  the  debt  of  251;  call 
for  cor.,  Mr.  Benton’s  enquiry  respecting  land  specula- 
tions, Ingersoll’s  res.  debated  254,  257;  Gallatin  on  257; 
Weller,  Phelps,  and  Hamlin’s  res.  258;  Douglass’s  res. 
259,  279;  speculations  of  Charleston  Mercury,  call  for 
cor.  with  French  minister  respecting  274;  Missouri  in- 
stretions  277;  respecting  map  of,  Tibbatts’s  bill  284,  295; 
McDowell’s  res.  230,  296;  Richmond  Enquirer  284;  de- 
bate commenced  in  committee,  N.  Hampshire  res.  288, 
339;  memorial  of  Friends  against  295,  342;  Niles’  res. 
Belser’s  resolutions  295;  Dromgoole’s  bill,  debate  resum- 
ed 297,  299;  Gov.  Thomas’s  message  on  299;  Ingersoll’s 
speech  301;  question  in  congress  and  remarks,  annexa- 
tion of  Mexico  suggested  305;  Maine  instructions.  Mas- 
sachusetts anti-Texas  convention  306,  351,  363,  373;  N. 
York  legislature  on  annexation  res.  307;  senator  Foster’s 
project  318;  Haywood’s  319;  debate  resumed  319,  321; 
proposition  to  close  debate,  call  for  informadon  relative 
to  debt,  Canada  re-annexation  memorials,  do.  relative  to 
boundary  of,  Burke’s  res.  319;  Gen.  Jackson’s  letter 
to  Blair  321;  Missouri  res.  presented  327,  349;  number  of 
memorials  for  and  against,  Ohio  res.  against  327,  328;  J. 
Q.  Adams’s  call  fer  report  of  boundury,  debate  continu- 
ed, Dromgoole’s  amendment  327;  Robinson’s  res.  for, 
debate  328;  Nat.  Intelligencer  342;  Richmond  Enquirer 
343;  Balt.  American  345;  Louisiana  res.  346;  Hale’s  let- 
ter 347;  resolutions  passed  the  house,  referred  in  senate 
348;  debate  in  house,  votes  on  the  various  amendments 
349;  Milton  Brown’s  adopted,  yeas  and  nays,  classified 
350;  Empire  club  on  352;  numerous  memorials,  Archer’s 
report  353,  378;  Benton’s  bill  for,  yeas  and  nays  on  re- 
ferring 354;  British  press  on  356;  Democratic  Review 
357;  debate  in  senate  369;  Louisiana  res.  371;  debate 
thereon  378;  debate  on  memorial  for  annexing  Canada 
with  375;  map  of,  res.  from  N.  York  373;  printing  re- 
port 373;  res.  of  Maine  presented,  debate  iu  senate  re- 
sumed 388-9,  392,  403-4;  amendment  adopted,  bill  passes 
yeas  and  nays  401;  Delaware  res  presented  403;Buchan- 
an’s  speech  on  405;  Rives’  speech  409 

I'heological  seminary,  difficulties  320 

Thomas,  Gov.,  message  275;  on  Texas  annexation  299 
Thompson,  IVaddy,  dinner  to  25 

Thompson,  mr.  rep.  219;  Oregon  bill  351,  354 

Tibbalts,  mr.  rep.  230;  Texas  annexation  res.  279,288, 
295,  319;  report,  Colt's  ammunition  354,  405 

Tide  water  canal  trade  373 

Tildin,  mr,  rep.,  Ohio  res.  on  Texas  annexation  328 
■tobacco — [see  last  page  each  number] — Crop,  French 
market  48;  Maryland  crop  64;  Baltimore  inspections  99, 
321;  statistics  100;  Missouri  crop  144;  market  240;  New 
Orleans  trade  304;  monopoly  contracts  for  342;  N.  York 
inspections,  cultivation  of,  in  Georgia  and  Florida  384 
'Tom  Thumb  in  England,  large  as  life  337 

Tonnage,  of  G.  Britain,  France,  and  U.  States  279; 
bill  to  regulate,  reported  279 

Torrey,  Rev.  C.  T.,  British  sympathy'for  177;  trial  213: 
sentence  288 

_ Tornado  in  Mississippi  170 

IT  'l’racts,  issued  by  American  Society  208 

Trade  and  commerce — [see  last  page  each  number]— of 

Borslon  , , 16,160,224,311 

— lur  trade  19;  regulations  for  passing  the  Dardanelles, 
Brazilian  port  charges,  trade  witb  Mexico-,  British  cotton 


trade  68;  cotton,  hemp,  carpeting  69;  foreign  trade,  wool 
70;  consumption  of  cotton  goods,  trade  ofN.  Orleans  S3; 
Brazil  wood  83;  Pittsburg,  revenue  collected  at  Boston, 
N.  York,  Baltimore  96;  ice  trade  98,  384,410;  American 
hemp  99,  334;  Baltimore  trade,  inspections.  &c.  99;  Ohio 
Lake  trade,  domestics,  Virginia  tobacco  100,  197;  Cuba 
ports  opened  1 13;  exports  and  imports  of  China  129;  wool 
trade  of  G.  Britain  182;  exports  to  G.  Britain,  Philadel- 
phia trade  132,  304;  oil  trade,  trade  of  N.  England  on 
southern  states  132;  cheese  sent  to  England,  Santa  Fe 
trade,  iron  trade,  railroad  iron,  cotton  trade  133;  pork 
trade  134;  relative  to  duty  on  coffee  from  Dutchjports 
144;  flour  under  the  Canada  tariff  ib;  tonnage  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  U.  States  compared,  steam  marine, 
flour  and  wheat  at  Albany,  Maine  lumber  trade  165; 
coal  trade  180,  293;  commercial  policy  of  Europe,  Brazil 
tariff  193;  Zol  Verein  treaty,  Laguayra  exports,  Portu- 
guese regulations  197;  trade  of  N.  York,  canals  224; 
trade  of  Galveston  225;  sugar  trade  of  Louisiana  280; 
worsted  not  woollens  ib;  treasurers  report  on,  communi- 
cated 294;  sheep  pelts  and  tallow,  N . Orleans  tobacco 
and  flour  trade  304;  cotton  in  France,  number  of  regis- 
tered seamen,  effects  of  protective  duties,  importations 
at  Providence  309;  tea  imported  for  ten  years  past,  trea- 
sury circular  relative  to  excess  of  duties,  memorials  re- 
lative to  western  rivers,  English  and  American  rivers 
compared,  Cincinnati  factories,  &c.,  Ohio  canal  trade 
310;  N.  York  trade  1844,  Philadelphia  trade,  Baltimore 
trade  311;  trade  of  Baltimore  323;  statistics  of  Boston 
324-5;  oil  trade,  whale  fisheries  325;  Lake  trade  326; 
Santa  Fe  trade,  pork  trade  336;  western  river  navigation, 
snag  boat  operations,  Welland  canalconsumption, com- 
parative inland  trade  340;  imports  and  exports  of  tea, 
N.  Orleans  trade,  Lake  trade,  Chicago,  Oswego,  San- 
dusky, Akron,  commercial  marine  of  Europe,  trade  in 
American  manufactures  341 ; Pittsburg,  Lake  trade,  su- 
gar crop  of  Guiana,  tobacco  monoply  in  France,  auction 
duties  paid  in  Philadelphia  342;  hogs  slaughtered  and 
packed  in  the  west  371;  Liverpool  wool  report  ib;  flour 
and  wheat  export  of  Ohio,  exports  from  Canada,  fishing 
and  oil  trade.  Massachusetts,  inspections  of  fish,  agri- 
cultural products  of  Pennsylvania  372,  Tide  Water  ca- 
nal 373;  reply  relative  to  furnishing  annual  report  on  372; 
on  Welland  canal,  N.  York  tobacco  inspections,  trade 


a bronze  statue  of  326,  389 

Washington  city — Sabbath  schools  176;  right  of  suf- 
frage bill  255;  population,  assessments,  buildfings,  325 
War  department,  report  on  contingent  expenses  of  295 
Watson,  J.  C.,  slave  property  374 

Weather — [see  last  page  of  numbers ] — 64,  80,  96;  mild 
November  208;  winter  256;  delightlui  New  Year’s  day 
288;  mild  winter  304;  touch  of  cold  368;  severe  winter 
in  Europe  321 

Webster,  Daniel — speech  at  Boston  62;  at  Philadelphia 
90;  Hamilton’s  letter  to  102;  elected  U.  S.  senator  306; 
credentials  348 

Webster,  Delia  A.,  slave  abduction  case  256;  288,  304 
Welland  canal  18;  trade  on  340,  384;  memorial  rela- 
tive to  duties  on  goods  through  373 

Weller,  mr.  rep.,  Texas  annexation  res.  258,  319,  349; 
McNulty  327;  public  lands  356 

Wentworth,  mr,  rep.  219,  859,  319 

Western  railroad,  (Mass.)  325 

Western  rivers—  condition  of  21;  notice  of,  in  presi- 
dent’s message  223;  memorial  for  improvement  of  navi- 
gation 295;  memorial  for  improvement,  trade,  compari- 
son of  English  rivers  with  310;  snag  boat  operations 
340,  Mr.  McClelland’s  bill  351;  Louisiana  res.  respect- 
ing the  Sabine  and  Red  River  navigation  404 

Western  trade  304 — [see  trade ] 

Wethered,  mr.  rep.,  Clies.  and  Ohio  canal  bill  356 

Whale  fisheries,  statistics  325;  largest  sperm  whale  410 
Wheat — [see  last  page  each  number — see  flour] — Eng- 
lish market  138;  prices  144,  240;  at  Chicago  244 

Wheaton,  H.,  on  junction  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  28$ 
Whig,  mass  meeting  at  Boston  77;  principles  an- 
nounced 78 — [see  political;  presidential] 

Whiskey,  Baltimore  inspections  99 

White,  J.  W.,  nominated  as  consul  65;  rejected 
While,  senator,  national  road  bill  219;  Wabash  canal 
229,  353;  Miami  reservation  404 

Wickliff’e,  C.  A' — [see  postmaster  general] 

Wilkins,  Wm. — [see  secretary  of  war] 

Williams,  mr.  rep..  Savannah  custom  house  bill  374 
Wine,  resolution  respecting  duty  on  255, 

Winthrop,  mr.  rep.,  Texas  354,  395  6;  Oregon  355 
Wisconsin,  territory  of — vote  against  forming  state 
government  132;  bills  relative  to  certain  roads,  harbors, 


of  N.  Orleans,  receipts  of  the  Zoll  Verein  384;  exporta  i and  Stockbridge  Indians  351;  jurisdiction  bill  353;  Mor- 
of  Cuba,  caravan  at  Santa  Fe  335;  annual  report  on  j mons  and  Indians  272;  bill  to  pay  legislative  expenses, 


402.405;  ash  trade,  opium  trade,  wool  trade  410 

Transportation,  English  criminals  _ 1S4 

Treasury  U.  S. — report  of  quarters,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures 162, 337 ; of  accounts  219;  annual  rep.  253-4, 
266;  circular  310 

Treasury  notes,  outstanding  16,  175, 2§8 

Treaty,  with  China  194;  ratified  306;  synopsis  of  it 
322,  344;  with  Wurtemburg  338;  respecting  Oregon,  ne- 
gotiation 352 — [see  Oregon] — with  N.  Granada  386 
Treaty  making  power,  Mr.  Gallatin  on  257 

Trinadad — earthquake  64;  emigrations 
Tunnel,  sub -marine,  discovered  in  France 
Turpentine  distilleries,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  _ 304 

Turkey — punishment  of  apostates  from  Islamism  17 
Taylor,  mr.  rep.,  McNulty’s  defalcation  327 

Tyler,  president,  reply  to ‘democratic  association’ 98 j 
Globe  on  removals  369 — [see  president] 

U 

Unicorn  discovered  384;  U.  S.  Bank  of  Pa.,  report  371 
U.  S.  courts,  of  Kentucky  bill  219;  of  Louisiana  319, 
326;  salary  of  district  judge  of  Illinois  326;  relative  to 
reports  348 

U.  S.  senators— Virginia,  on  instructing  240;  Ohio  277; 
Messrs.  Fairfield,  Sturgeon,  Clayton,  Evans  326;  Mas- 
sachusetts, R.  Island,  N.  York,  Virginia,  Indiana,  list  of 
members,  &c.  336 — [see  senators ] 

Upham,  sena  or — anti-annexation  memorial  326;  Ver- 
mont res.  349;  postage  bill  354;  on  Texas  annex-  404 
V 

Valentines  at  New  York  400 

Van  Buren,  ex-president,  reply  to  the  Dorr  invitation 
23;  letter  from  Is* 

Vance,  mr.  rep.  230;  Van  Schaick’s  letter  on  silk  136 
Vattemare,  Alex.,  memorial  404 

Venezuela — awful  flood  1;  indemnity  paid  by  229; 
search  for  treasure  of  the  Alcantara  309 

Vermont — elections  16,  81,  115,  147,  192,  195,320; 
Gov.  Slade’s  message  174;  legislature,  Texas  annexation, 
tariff,  public  lands,  geological  survey,  capital  punish- 
ments 20;  anti-annexation  res.  326,  348;  tariff  and  dis- 
tribution res.  349 

Vessels  and  tonnage  of  G.  Britain,  Franee,  and  U. 
States  165;  lost  at  sea  165 

Veto,  revenue  cutter  bill  403 

Victoria,  queen,  return  from  Scotland  113;  visit  to 
London  corp.  193 

Vinton,  mr.  rep.,  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  374 

Virginia — political  meetings  42; tobacco  100,  197;  coal 
trade  100;  elections  160.  276;  legislature  211;  land  distri- 
bution fund,  on  instructing  senators  240;  tribute  of  ladies 
of,  to  H.  Clay  293,  election  of  U.  S.  senator  deferred 
306,  336,  352;  agricultural  convention,  military  conven- 
ton,  parties  marshalling  352;  vote  on  constitutional  con- 
vention bill  371;  Balt.  & Ohio  railroad  bill  passed  400; 
close  of  session,  manufacture  of  steel  in  410 

Virginia  land  warrant  bill,  passes  senate  374 

W 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal — bill  granting  public  lands  to 
219,  229;  bill  reported,  passed  25S;  debated  294,  295;  In- 
diana memorial  for  353 

Walker,  senator  219;  electoral  votes  353,  403;  on  Tex- 
as annexation  404 

Wallis  Island,  in  Pacific,  claimed  by  France  305 

Washington,  Gen.  Geo.,  on  protective  policy  37, 165; 
breakfast  with  146;  letter  from  313;  retention  dbVering 


sundry  bills  passed  374;  legislative  res.  relative  to  Indian 
land  title,  relative  to  a harbor  389;  bill  granting  land  for 
internal  improvements,  passed  390 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  relative  to  slave  trade  386 

Woodbridge,  senator,  Lake  navigation  219,  258,  348; 
duties  on  goods  by  tho  Lakes  373 

Woodbury,  senator,  219;  on  funeral  expenses  258; 
Smithsonian  institute  295,  353;  Texas  annextion  389; 
Vattemare  404 

Wool  trade— [see  last  page  of  the  numbers ] — at  Bal'd- 
180  more  64;  statistics  70;  of  G.  Britain  182;  Liverpool  report 

410  371;  at  Boston  410 

Woll,  Gen.,  manifesto  (Mexican)  231,  234 

Wolf,  Rev.  Dr.,  in  danger  160;  returning  176,  208 
1 Vorsted,  not  woollens,  legal  decision  280 

Wooilon,  Col.  Wm.,  Maryland  secretary  of  itate  290 
Wright,  Gov.,  message  306 

Wright,  mr.  rep.,  N.  Jersey  res.  on  postage  404 

Wurtemburg,  treaty  with  338 

Y 

Yancey,  mr.  rep.,  on  Texas  annex.  297;  duel  case  323; 
speecli  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clingman  333 

Yankee  enterprise — rope  walk  at  Manilla  400 

Yeas  and  nays,  in  senate — on  referring  Oregon  bill 
259;  on  referring  Mr.  Benton’s  annex,  bill  354;  on  post- 
age bill  373;  French  spoliation  bill  374;  military  academy 
appropriation  bill  404 

— in  house  of  representatives — on  rescinding  25th  rule, 
classified  219;  on  sub-treasury  bill  259;  on  Milton 
Brown’s  amendment  to  Texas  res  , and  on  passage  of 
said  res.  350;  on  Oregon  bill  356;  request  to  Prof.  Morse 
to  invent  an  expeditious  method  of  taking,  adopted  374; 
amendment  to  Iowa  and  Florida  bill,  on  passage  of  said 
bill  390;  on  report  on  plan  of  taking 405;  on  postage  billtb 
Yellow  fever,  at  N-  Orleans,  Mobile  96 

Z 

Zabriskie,  mr.,  call  for  contract  with  351 

Zoll  Verein — commercial  arrangements  197;  treaty 
with,  noticed  in  president’s  message  221;  commerce  with 
Austria  and  England  385;  receipts  of  the  & 
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F ‘REIGN  AFFAIR-  — 

National  affairs — army,  navy. 

States  of  the  Union— N.  York,  anti-rent  outrages; 
N.  Jersey,  voie  on  constitution;  Pennsylvania,  nomina- 
tion, auction,  rioters;  N.  Carolina,  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri  election  returns;  III  rinis  Mormons. 

Political— presidential—  Convention  at  Nashville, 
Bancroii’s  acceptance.  Mormons  nn  th  presidency. 

Southern  convention — or  S.  Carolina  ‘‘'resistance,” 
proceedings  at  Benutori. 

Chas.  Rrown’s  speech — in  reply  ro  Mr.  Clayton. 

E J.  Morris’  speech — on  protection. 

Chronicle. 


Peace  or  War?  An  article  from  the  pen  of  Colonel 
IV ebb,  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
"’ho  came  passenger  in  the  steamer  Hibernia,  from 
Liverpool,  dated  on  board  the  steamer  1st  instant,  grave- 
ly argues  the  probability  of  an  immediate  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  which,  affairs  at  Tangiers 
and  Tahiti  are  to  be  the  osteiisible  causes, — but  a deter- 
mination on  the  part  ofFraiice  to  avert  future  war,  which 
all  look  for  as  probable  to  occur  on  die  death  of  Louis  Phil* 
lippepby  going  to  war  at  once!— and  on  the  other  hand  a 
determination  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  to  circum- 
scribe ‘‘Young  France,”  and  prevent' her  assuming  too 
great  an  ascendency  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  real 
motives.  England,  it  is  thought,  would  like  to  make  a 
sweep  of  the  French  navy  before  it  becomes  too  formida- 
ble. Col.  W.  upon  the  whole  concludes  ‘that  a war  will 
certainly  take  place  within  a very  short  period”  between 
France  and  England. 

The  Hibernia  came  over  under  a high  pressure  of 
steam  we  should  judge,  Ironi  tho  tone  of  this  article. — 
Wre  perceive  nothing  more  portentous  than  usual  in  the 
condition  of  Europe.. 


F O R E 1 G N A it  TIT  S.  E S . 

The  Great  Western  steamer  reached  New  York  on 
the  31st  ult.— with  132  passengers  and  a full  freight 
from  Liverpool,  in  14  days— bringing  dates  from 
thence  to  the  17th  ult.  The  Hibernia  reached  Bos- 
ton about  tbe  same  hour  with  137  passengers  in  12 
days  from  Liverpool,  the  shortest  passage  ever  made 
—bringing  dates  to  the  20th  ult.  The  express  sent 
by  tbe  department  with  the  mail  brought  by  the  lat- 
ter, travelled  from  Greeriport  to  Brooklyn,  per  Long 
Island  railroad,  95  miles  m 2h.  50ntin.—  and  deliver- 
ed it  at  N.  York  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  tegular 
mail. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A Duke  of  York,  was  born  on  the  Glh  of  August. 
Queen  Victoria  attached  her  royal  signature  to"  pa- 
pers of  state  three  hours  before  giving  birth  to  the 
prince,  and  is  “as  well  as  could  be  expected”  siiice.  ; 

An  “infant  e * pliant,”  just  arrived  in  London,  has  1 
been  named  1 om  Thumb,  in  honor  of  that  distin- 
guished American  visiter.  j 

Parliament  was  adjourned  over  on  the  9th  August, 
to  the  5th  Sept,  when  the  lords  are  to  give  judgment 
in  the  case  of  O’Connell — unanimously  affirming  the 
decision  below. — Before  adjourning  Mr.  Stuel  made  j 
a speecb  urging  government  to  release  O’Connell  at 
once. 

Breaking  of  sealed  letters.  On  the  5th  a bill  was 
introduced  into  the  house  of  lords,  prohibiting  ttie 
opening  of  letters  “not  directly  affecting  the  safety 
of  the  queen  or  state.”  How  the  contents  were  to 
be  so  far  ascertained  as  to  discriminate  whether  that 
exception  would  apply,  we  are  not  told.  The  bill 
was  originated  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  discovery  that  government  were  in  the 
habit  of  violating  seals.  The  committee  of  the  lords 
reported  that  the  power  had  been  recognized  from 
the  earliest  period,  frequently  by  act  of  parliament.  It 
was  conceded  that  Mazzuri’s  letters  had  been  opened 
by  the  secretary  for  fareign  affairs,  under  an  appre- 
hension that  he  was  engaged  irt  a correspondence 
having  for  its  object  designs  injurious  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  the  committee  preferred  to  leave  it  to 
the  legislature  to  determ  ine  whether  the  power  should 
be  continued  or  not.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  con- 
■ sequence,  but  was  suffered  to  drop,  leaving  the  gov- 
ernment the  countenance  of  parliament  in  the  orac- 
tice.  1 
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The  practice  of  Search.  In  the  house  of  lords, 
on  the  Gth  the  inquiry  was  made  whether  the  court 
martial  in  the  case  of  Lieut.  Gray,  for  misconduct  in 
the  matter  of  search  on  the  roast  of  Africa,  was  call- 
ed at  the  demand  of  a foreign  power.  Aberdeen  re- 
plied that  the  French  minister  had  complained  of  a 
violation  of  engagements,  and  the  court  had  been  or- 
dered in  consequence.  A despatch  of  Aberdeen  to 
' Count  St.  Aulaire,  on  this  subject,  is  published  in 
the  Times  of  the  8th,  in  reply  to  a demand  that  lie 
should  “disavow  the  conduct  of  her  majesty’s  offi- 
cers in  searching  the  Luiz  d’Albuquerque  without 
warrants:” 

“Aberdeen  at  once  assures  Count  St.  Aulaire  that 
bet  majesty’s  government  have  no  intention  to  up- 
1 hold  or  defend  the  conduct  of  any  officer  in  her  nta 
jesty’s  service  who  shall  search  a French  vessel 
without  a warrant  from  the  French  government  au 
I thorizing  that  step;  inasmuch  as  Her  majesty’s  gov- 
j ernment  consider  such  a proceeding  is  not  only  not 
sanctioned  by  the  treaties  which  exist  between  the 
two  countries,  but  that  it  is  in  direct  contravention  of 
their  spirit.” 

In  the  commons  on  the  5th,  Sir  R.  Peel  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  repealing  the  obsolete  pe- 
1 nal  acts  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 

S Policy  concessions.  In  the  commons,  on  the  7th, 
Lord  Palmerston  made  a speech  on  the  foreigh  poli- 
cy adopted  by  the  government  which  he  characterized 
as  “a  system  of  unlimited  concession  abroad,  and  of 
resistance  at  home.”  Of  American  members,  lie 
said: — 

“The  first  foreign  concession  was  made  to  Ameri- 
ca with  respect  to  the  north  eastern  boundary,  on 
which  they  ceded  the  greater  part  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory. That  was  done,  no  doubt,  in  the  hope  that  it  j 
would  lead  to  the  restoration  of  ttiat  harmony  which 
had  existed  between  the  two  states.  But  what  had) 
been  its  results?  Why  after  that  concession  had  been  I 
disposed  of  and  settled,  there  arose  another  claim  ! 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory— a claim  which  promised  to  lead  to  as  many  dif- 
ficulties as  had  ever  arisen  out  of  the  north  eastern 
boundary  claim.” 

He  proceeded  to  say  that  in  France  and  Spain  the 
same  policy  has  been  pursued.  He  thought  the  sys- 
tem of  purchasing  temporary  quiet  by  such  means 
would  weaken  the  national  influence  and  he  especial- 
ly protested,  against  any  concessions  in  the  matter  of 
the  French  outrage  at  Tahiti.  Sir  Robert  Peel  re 
sponded  very  sharply , denied  the  charge  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston and,  alluded  to  the  universal  approval  with 
which  the  treaty  of  Washington  had  been  sustained. 
Similar dissatisfaction,  he  said,  had  been  “expressed 
in  the  United  Slates  with  the  course  pursued  by  that 
honest  statesman,  Mr.  Webster,  but  it  bad  left  him  a 
character  which  posterity  would  venerate.”  He  de- 
clined. to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  affairs  at 
Tahiti.  The  Times  scarifies  Lord  P.  for  seeking  to 
revive  these  old  causes  of  quarrel  and  division. 

Fearful  catastrophe.  Seville,  the  murderer,  was 
executed  at  Nottingham,  on  the  7th  August.  The 
crowd  which  attended,  were  set  into  motion  by  a 
party  of  designing  ruffians  at  the  instant  the  drop  fell, 
and  in  the  rush  twelve  persons  were  trampled  to 
death,  twenty  dangerously  wounded,  many  less  hurt, 
and  hundreds-almost  stripped  naked.  Heaps  of  hu- 
man bodies  lay  smothering  together. 

FRANCE. 

A Royal  birth  has  also  blessed  the  family  at  Neuil- 
ly.  The  Princess  de  Joinville,  on  the  13lh,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  her  liege  lord,  gave  birth 
to  Francis  Maria  Amelia. — so  christened  on  the  14th. 
The  prince  in  the  mean  time,  it-  will  be  seen,  is 
amusing  himself  cutting  Moorish  throats  and  blow- 
ing the  batteries  of  Tangiers  to  the  moon;  perhaps 
carving  out.  a principality  lor  his  heirs. 

Tangiers  bombarded.  The  French  accounts  state 
that  the  tinperor  of  Morocco,  bad  refused  the  media- 
tion of  the  English.  The  Prince  de  Join ville  an- 
nounced that  if  his  demand  was  not  acceded  to  by 
the  2d,  he  would  proceed  to  bombard  Tangiers.  The 
measure  was  averted  until  the  6th  of  August,  on 
which  morning  the  squadron  consisting  of  the  Sul- 
fren,  flag  ship,  90  guns,  Jammapes,  100  guns,  Triton 
80,  Belle  Pouie  frigate,  60  guns,  Cgssara  brig  20,  and 
the  Gassendi,  La  Pliara,  P uton,  Chimira,  Ruois,  Ve- 
loce,  Gregore  arid  Geyser  steamers,  proceeded  to  the 
attack.  Eighty  pieces  of  artillery  returned  the  fire. 
In  one  hour  their  batten ies  were  silenced  and 


dismantled,  with  hardly  any  injury  to  the  assailants. 
Mr.  Hay,  British  consul  general,  arrived  during  the 
engagement,  in  the  Vesuvius,  f no  Mogadore,  am! 
had  an  interview  in  the  afternoon  w ith  the  Prince 
de  Joinville.  A Spani-h  squ  idrmi,  an  English  ship 
of  the  lii  • and  frigate,  seteral  Sardinians,  Swedish 
and  American  vessels  witnessed  the  affair. 

Variou  reports  of  further  operations,  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  French,  of  a design  to  occupy  the  place, 
a ud  of  British  remonstrances,  kept  the  French  funds 
in  a state  of  fluctuation,  and  were  probably  got  up 
with  that  view, 

PRUSSIA. 

Crops,  A Berlin  paragraph  of  the  5th  ult  savs: 
“We  have  very  serious  accounts  from  Ea9t  Prussia 
respecting  the  i vet-flow  of  the  Vistula  and  the  No- 
gat.  The  harvest  also  begins  to  bo  looked  forward 
to  with  apprehension  in  our  neighborhood,  for  the 
torrents  of  rain  never  cease,  and  the  winter  corn 
which  has  been  cut  it  threatened  with  destruction. 
At  the  same  time  the  price  ■ f grain  continues  very 
low,  for  much  exportation  to  England  cannot  he  an- 
ticipated, as  there  is  Hie  prospect  of  a good  harvest 
in  that  country.  ' 

RUSSIA  AND  CIRCASSIA. 

Accounts  from  Constantinople  to  the  j 7 th  ult.  state 
that  information  hail  been  received  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Rissiarts  by  the  Cireas-ians  in  Daghestan.  The 
gallant  and  indomitable  mountaineers  were  com- 
manded by  Cnamii  Bey,  and  the  Russians  by  Gen. 
Jiermoloff  and  the  grand  duke  Maximiliai  . The 
Daghestan  is  on  the  western  coast,  its  principal  city 
is  Derbend,  a seaport.  A Circa  .-> i a . prince,  in  the 
service  of  the.  duke  M.iximi  mil,  deserted  from  the' 
Russian  army,  and  joined  Ids  countrymen,  and  by 
stratagem  gut  possession  of  Derbend. 

VENEZUELA. 

Dreadful  flood. — San  Fernando,  July  20,  1844. 
How  unfortunate  has  been  the  year  1844  for  Vene- 
zuela! what  evils  have  we  suffered;  and  how  much 
more  are  we  yet  to  suffer  before  this  fatal  year  is  se 
pulehred  in  the  abyss  of  time?  We  have  now  to  pre- 
sent a relation  of  a new — a tremendous  catastrophe 
to  our  fellow  citizens. 

San  Fernando  may  now  be  said  not  to  exist!  The 
river  began  to  rise  in  May  last,  and  continued  .1.11  it 
covered  the  entire  surface  r.f  Lite  Xml,  and  i.i  spice  t.f 
our  efforts  to  save  ourselves  by  opposing  barriers  and 
dikes  to  the  force  of  the  waters,  the  A pure  has  at  last 
reached  the  height  of  two  yards  above  the  genetai 
level  of  the  land,  and  has  inundated  the  entire  coun- 
try- 

The  streets  are  so  many  rivers  in  which  the  rapid 
current  is  scouring  and  penetrating  deeper  and 
deeper;  already  deep  wells  and  ditches  are  formed, 
which,  oftcr  the  waters  have  retired  to  the  bed  of 
the  river,  will  require  much  earth,  much  time,  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  ob  iterate  and  level. 

The  municipal  council  met  in  conjunction  with 
the  principal  inhabitants,  at  8 o’clock  oil  the  evening 
of  the  10th  of  July;  and  then  determined  to  remove 
the  families  to  San  Juan  de  Payara;  they  put  in  re- 
quisition  all  the  barges  and  small  veseis,  and  the 
day  following  began  tiie  movement. 

San  Juan  and  Carmaguan  have  been  filled  with 
the  emigrants  from  our  deserteJ  city,  and  there  now 
remain  but  very  few  families,  and  these  are  enduring 
a thousand  sufferings  and  privations:  some  of  them 
have  taken  refuge  in  anchored  barges.  There  is  now 
no  such  river  as  Apure:  it  embraces  in  its  course  the 
Portugueza,  the  Guarico,  the  Payara,  and  the  Aran- 
ca:  it  stretches  twenty-four  leagues  in  width  reaching 
from  Banco  Largo,  in  the  province  ol  Caradas,  to 
beyond  the  G'unav  tclie  in  the  Apure.  And  m this 
ocean  of  l'resh  water  there  are  only  to  be  seen  some 
small  islands  on  which,  mart  and  beast,  caltle  and 
dogs,  wild  beasts  and  reptiles  closely  press,  flying 
from  the  fatal  element  which  threatens  to  devour  them. 

We  caught  two  tigers  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
population,  and  have  killed  many  snakes;  a caiman 
was  encountered  and  kiiied  in  that  which  a as  once 
one  of  the-  principal  streets  of  the  i ily. 

There  are  now  no  houses,  no  estates,  no  seed-time; 
all  has  bten  leveled  and  destroyed  oy  the  lury  oi  l tie 
inundation;  nor  have  we  even  a place  m winch  to  bury 
the  dead.  Should  the  flood  continue  a month  longer, 
we  shall  see  the  dead  bodies  ol  men,  Women,  and  ciui- 
d re n , with  those. of  tile  wild  beasts  oi  the  mountains, 
ami  domestic,  animals,  ail  flouting  L-getner  upon  tho 
devastating  waters. 
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MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  army.  The  contingent  of  thirty 
thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  Texas  is  appointed 
among  the  different  departments  of  Mexico  as  fol- 
ows-— Mexico  8,200;  Jalisco  4,000;  Puebla  3,800; 
Guanaiuato  3,000;  St.  L .is  Poiosi  J ,800;  Zacatecas 
1.600;  Queretaro  600;  Oajaca  2,000;  Mechoacan  1,- 
800-  Vera  Cruz  1,000;  Durango  600;  Chihuahua  560; 
Sinaloa  580;  Aguascalientes  280.  Total, — 30,000 
men. 

Two  gentlemen  who  arrived  at  IV  ew  Orleans  on 
the  26lh  ult.  from  Mexico,  informed  the  editors  of 
the  Bee,  that  from  16  000  to  18  000  Mexican  troops 
had  assembled  at  San  Louis  de  Potosi,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  begin  the  contemplated  invasion  of  Tex- 
as. They  were  well  provided  with  artillery  arid  ca- 
valry. . 

Mexican  dates  to  the  3d  ult.  have  been  received. 
The  vote  of  four  millions  of  dollars  for  the  invasion 
°f  Texas  had  been  granted,  but  up  to  that  date  the 
plan  for  levying  the  money  was  still  under  discussion 
in  the  chambers.  The  Galveston  Civilian , of  the 
17!h  August,  says:  “By  last  accounts  over  land,  from 
Rio  Grande,  there  was  no  indication  of  prepara- 
tions to  invade  our  territory.  If  Mexico  really  in 
tends  to  make  war,  upon  which  point  ice  nrc  skeptical, 
she  can  have  made  but  little  progress  as  yet  in  get- 
ting ready.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


appointments  by  the  president. 

Gabriel  G.  Fleurot,  of  New  York,  consul  for  the  Is- 
land of  Martinique. 

John  D.  Williams  of  Massaehuselis,  commercial  agent 
at  the  Fejee  Islands.  , 

Isidore  Gmllet,  commercial  agency  at  the  Island  ot 
St  Thomns.  . 

Charles  M.  Prevost,  marshal  of  the  territory  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Diplomatic.  Genera!  TiJghman  A.  Ho  ward,,  charge 
d ’affairs  of  die  United  States  to  Texas,  arrived  at  Hous- 
ton on  the  29th  ult. 


Agricultural  Department.  The  New  York  Far- 
mers’Club,  have  resolved  to  make  eff -r.s  during,  th.* 
Fair  of  die  American  Institute  which  is  to  commence 
the  1'  h of  October,  in  due  form  to  memorialize .. roll- 
er--ss  for  the  establishment  of  a home  department — 
Tori ' address  says:  “Since  die  time  (1796)  when  our 
glorious  Washington  asked  from  the  nation  the  aid  of 
iis  purse  and  power  to  patronize,  agiiculnire  (die  last 
session  of  his  ad-minrstraitlnu)  io  this  day,  ihat  noble  in- 
terest has  been  swelling  in  imporiance  in  all  civilized 
comiiries,  and  now  claims  the  choice  men  of  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  society  fur  its  disciples  Yon  have  a na- 
lional  department  for  your  navy — o e for  your  money — 
one  for  your  diplomacy — one  Dr  your,  postage — you  lia-e 
a place  to  i-sue  patents,  to  encourage  the  arts  and  use- 
ful inventions,  but  you  have  n->  place  in  which  can  be 
concentrated  the  knowledge  which  must  accompany 
your  mighty  labors  in  the  garden  and  in  the  field.’’ 


THE  ARMY. 

Enlistment.  A man  who  recently  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  Army,  made  application  U,  tl.,.  ..A'c.tv  York 
court  of  common  pleas  to  be  di-charged  from  the 
service,  assigning  as  a reason  that  he  was  intoxicated 
at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  and  not  capable  of  ap 
preciating  the  nature  of  the  engagement  into  which 
he  entered.  The  court  refused  to  grant  the  applica- 
tion, and  remanded  him  to  duty. 


THE  NAVY. 

Commodore  J.  D.  Sloat  has  been  ordered  to  take 
command  of  the  U.  S.  Squadron  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  will  leave  in  a few  days.  » 

A Court  Martial  will  assemble  at  the  navy  yard, 
Washington,  on  the  16th,  for  the  trial  of  Cap.  Newton, 
for  the  loss  of  the  steam  frigate  Missouri — and  of  sun- 
dry officers  of  the  navy.  The  court  will  consist  of 
Commodore  Stewart,  President;  Commodores  Reed, 
Ridgeley,  Downes,  Wilkinson,  Nicholson,  and  Capt. 
Gwinn.  N 

The  U.  S.  frigates  Cumberland  and  Columbia  were 
offTangier  during  its  bombardment  by  the  French 
sq  radron  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville;also  the  British  ship-of-the-line  Albion  and  fri- 
gate Warspite. 


effects  of  such  government.  The  anti-renters  held  ano- 
ther meeting  at  Schodaek  oil  the  24th.  and  it  was  nu- 
merously attended,  arid  much  excitement  prevailed.  - 
They  were  addressed  by  one  of  their  number,  in  a most 
inflammatory  harangue,  in  which  the  resistance  of  the 
law  to  the  utmost  was  especially  urged. 

The  sheriff  with  officers  Leonard,  Osterhout,  and  a 
man  named  Baker,  arrived  at  Rensselaerydle  on  the  30ih, 
and  passed  the  night  at  one  of  the  public  houses.  His 
arrival  having  been  announced  far  and  wide,  the  Indians 
and  others  gathered  during  the  night  to  the  number  ol  4 
or  600,  but  made  no  disturbance  in  the  village.  The 
next  morning  the  sheriff,  with  his  officers,  proceeded  in 
a westerly  direction  to  serve  process  on  some  tenants  of 
tho  Manor, some  miles  from  the  village,  and  when  about 
t ’ o miles  off  were  surrounded  by  a body  of  aboutfiO 
“Indians,”  with  masks  on,  who  stopped  the  .wagon,  and 
when  the  sheriff  attempted  to  resist,  a dozen  of  them 
sprang  upon  him,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  bound 
him  with  a tight  rope. 

To  their  promises  that  if  he  would  return  to  the  city 
no  more  violence  should  be  used,  the  sheriffreplied  that 
he  was  there  to  do  his  duty,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
frightened  or  coaxed  back.  Finding  that  he  was  not  to 
be  intimidated,  the  tar  bucket  and  feathers  were  brought 
out,  and  his  legs  and  feet  plentifully  supplied  with  a coat. 
He  was  then  put  into  a wagon,  tightly  pinioned  and  sent 
hack  to  the  city,  his  assistants  having  been  compelled  to 
give  their  aid  in  taking  him  hack.  The  sheriff  was  also 
struck  several  times  in  the  face  and  all  his  papers  taken 
from  him. 

Still  further  outrages  among  the  V an  Rensselaer  te- 
nantry. A deputy  sheriff  named  Lewis  was  forcibly 
taken  from  his  house,  in  the  village  of  Nassau,  Rensse- 
laear  county,  on  Monday  morning,  covered  with  a 
cootof  tar  and  feathers,  and  was  then  compelled  to  run 
around  the  to.vn  p-itnp.  and  up  and  down  the  s 
for  the  amusement  of  his  persecutors. 

Soon  after,  a barouche  upon  ihe  road,  in  the 
borliood  of  the  village,  was  stopped  by  'he  Indians,  and 


direction.  There  was  one  gentleman  in  the  carriage; 


him  in  the  face  of  day,  we  have  not  learned. 


New  Jersey — Voles  on  the  constitution.  The  go- 


the  -tale  on  adopting  the  new  constitution. 


395  votes  polled.  The  whole  number  polle 
constitutional  question  was  but  23,871,  viz: 


North  Carolina.- — The  Election  for  governor  and 
members  of  the  legislature,  house  and  senate,  occurs 
biennially.  In  1842,  Morehead  the  present  (whig) 
governor  was  elected  by  a majority  of  4,592  votes, 
but  at  the  same  time,  of  the  senate  composed  of  50 
members  the  loeos  elected  30,  to  20  whigs;  and  in 
the  house  of  commons,  composed  of  120  members, 
they  had  67  to  53  whigs,  being  a loco  majority  on 
joint  ballot,  of  24. 

In  1840,  the  whigs  had  a majority  of  6 in  the  sen- 
ate and  30  in  the  house,  and  gave  Gen.  Harrison  a 
majority  of  12,594,  over  Van  Buren. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

New  York.  Anti  Rent  rebellion.  A sheriff  tarred 
and  feathered  The  indecisive  course  pursued  by  gov. 
Bouck,and  his  disposition  to  treat  unh,  instead  of  prompt- 
ly suppressing  the  outlaws,  lias  produced  the  natural 


“Constitution” 

20,276 

No  .constitution 

3,526 

Majority 

16,750 

Rejected  votes 

69 

Tiie  general  result 

was  officially  ascertained  to 

as  follows: 

Counties.  Constitution. 

JVo  con.  Reject 

Atlantic 

366 

17 

0 

Bergen 

644 

17 

0 

Burlington 

1.272 

99 

5 

Camden 

477 

6S 

2 

Cape  May 

115 

14 

0 

Cumberland 

522 

■ 42 

8 

Hudson 

268 

28 

1 

2 759 

3(J0 

9 

Gloucester 

294 

145 

14 

Hunterdon 

2,231 

376 

3 

Mercer 

1,155 

369 

2 

M iddlesex 

907 

125 

0 

Monmouth 

1,225 

188 

6 

Morris 

1,425 

569 

6 

Passaic 

.884 

20 

0 

Salem 

648 

331 

3 

Somerset 

1,303 

304 

7 

Sussex 

2,059 

16 

9 

Warren 

1,712 

480 

1 

For  the  constitution, 

20,276 

3,526 

69 

Against  “ 

3,526 

Maj.  for  constitution, 

16,740 

— 

Pennsylvania.  Gubernatorial.  Francis  R.  Shunk, 
Esq.,  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  “democra- 
tic” state  convention  which  assembled  at  Harris- 
burg on  the  2d  inst.  as  their  candidate  for  governor, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Muhlenburg,  deceased. 

Public  improvements.  The  attempt  to  sell  the  De- 
laware section  of  the  public  works  at  auction,  has 
proved  a failure.  Shares  were  offered  every  day  for 
twenty  days,  according  to  the  act  of  last  session,  and 
only  37  shares,  at  #100  each,  were  disposed  of.  For 
these  of  course  the  purchasers  received  their  money 
back  again. 

The  rioters . The  courts  are  quietly  progressing 
with  the  trials  of  the  late  rioters,  and  arrests  con- 
tinue to  be  made  of  persons  charged  as  such. 


FOR  GOVERNOR 

1844. 

1842. 

Graham. 

Hoke. 

W. 

L F. 

Ashe 

64  mai 

473 

527 

Anson 

1174 

532 

995 

372 

Bladen 

270 

501 

301 

438 

Brunswick 

335 

311 

283 

309 

Bertie 

507 

408 

400 

474 

Beaufort 

882 

488 

750 

593 

Buncombe 

878 

496 

930 

410 

Burke 

604 

181 

1514 

399 

Cabarrus 

759 

477 

610 

302 

Caldwell 

640 

132 

new  county. 

Camden 

5J7 

94 

453 

77 

Carte  ret 

454 

332 

283 

242 

Caswell 

277 

1088 

244 

1109 

Chatham 

1153 

794 

993 

707 

Cherokee 

117  “ 

363 

203 

Chowan 

272 

201 

243 

221 

Cleveland 

336 

720 

324 

359 

Columbus 

197 

274 

129 

351 

Cumberland 

603 

1070 

558 

SM 

Craven 

680 

622 

594 

656 

Currrituck 

137 

485 

73 

367 

i Davie 

505 

354 

450 

317 

Duplin 

251 

878 

182 

SOI 

Davidson 

971 

658 

1220 

484 

Edgecombe  '' 

118 

1410 

74 

1185 

Franklin 

361 

710 

353 

646 

Gates 

( ( 

8 

313 

427 

Greene 

250 

204 

274 

198 

Guilford 

1.920 

463 

1615 

418 

Granville 

976 

985 

901 

851 

Halifax 

569 

378 

567 

419 

Hertford 

308 

269 

292 

231 

Haywood 

365 

327 

465 

216 

’ Henderson 

565 

206 

520 

80 

Hyde 

220  “ 

382 

161 

Iredell 

1527 

379 

1479 

252 

Johnston 

639 

585 

557 

580 

j Jones 

195 

153 

213 

129 

Lincoln 

911 

1773 

679 

1579 

Lenoir 

198 

356 

216 

377 

Mecklenburg 

741 

1085 

764 

1182 

Moore 

584 

512 

521 

504 

Martin 

316 

523 

226 

577 

Macon 

369 

284 

424 

100 

Montgomery 

586 

107 

510 

101 

New  Hanover 

283 

1101 

201 

885 

McDowell 

642 

152 

new  county. 

Northampton 

193  “ 

532 

430 

Nash 

68 

790 

80 

765 

Orange 

1761 

1555 

1576 

1472 

Onslow 

188 

553 

187 

581 

Pasquotank 

593 

177 

631 

144 

; Pitt 

590 

419 

572 

379 

Perquimons 

366 

217 

353 

94 

Pt-rsou 

276 

620 

319 

545 

Robeson 

559 

599 

534 

557 

Rockingham 

449 

981 

383 

954 

Randolph 

1080 

318 

1154 

309 

Rowan 

809 

736 

1190 

. 914 

Richmond 

678 

113 

655 

92 

Rutherford 

1402 

435 

1366' 

173 

Samson 

458 

732 

385 

603 

Stokes 

1105 

1165 

1129 

1180 

Surry 

1032 

1023 

984 

950 

Stanly 

536 

81 

596 

64 

Tyrrell 

311 

137 

288 

106 

Wake 

1073 

1271 

953 

1185 

Wayne 

268 

846 

216 

630 

Warren 

127 

716 

J03 

730 

Washington 

237  “ 

364 

58 

W ilkes 

1328 

167 

1333 

109 

Yancy 

310 

615 

292 

493 

Total  41,030  37,346  39,465  34,720 

Graham’s  majority,  3,684:  morehead’s  do,  4,745. 

In  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  state,  the  whus  have 
gained  on  that  of  1842,  but  lost  on  that  of  1840. 


Kentucky- — Elections.  A governor,  who  serves 
for  four  years,  is  chosen  this  year.  Last  year  the 
senate  composed  of  37  members,  stood  26  whig  11 
loco,  the  house,  composed  of  100  members,  stood  62 
whigs  37  locos,  and  on?  doubtful.  The  congressional 
electioD  occurs  in  1845, 
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Counties. 
Adair, 

Allen, 

Anderson 

Barren, 

Bath, 

Ballard , 

Boone, 

Bourbon, 

Boyle, 

Breathitt, 

Bracken, 

Breckenridge 

Bullitt, 

Butler, 

Crittenden, 

Carroll, 

Casey, 

Carter, 

Caldwell, 

Calloway, 

Christian, 

Clarke, 

Campbell, 

Clay, 

Clinton, 

Cumberland, 

Daviess, 

Edmundgon 

Estill, 

Floyd, 

Fayette, 

Franklin, 

Fleming, 

Garrard, 

Greenup, 

Greene, 

Grant, 

Gallatin, 

Grayson, 

Graves, 

Harrison, 

Hardin, 

Harlin-, 

Henderson, 

Hickman, 

Hopkins, 

Henry, 

Hart, 

Hancock, 

Johnson, 

Jefferson, 

Jessemine, 

Kenton, 

Knox, 

Lawrence, 

Larue, 

Louisville  city 

Le  .vis, 

Letcher 

Lincoln, 

Livingston, 

Logan, 

Laurel, 

Mason, 

Mad  ison, 

Marion, 

Marshall, 

Mercer, 

Montgomery, 

Monroe, 

Morgan, 

McCracken, 

Muhlenburg, 

Meade, 

Nelson, 

Nicholas, 

Ohio, 

Owen, 

Owsley, 

Oldham, 

Perry, 

Pendleton, 

Pike, 

Pulaski, 

Rockcastle, 

Russell, 

Scott, 

Shelby, 

Simpson, 

Spencer, 

Trigg, 

Trimble, 

Todd, 

Union, 

Woodford, 

Wayne, 

Whidey, 

Warren, 

W ashiugton, 

Total, 


Governor  and  Lt.  Gov.  1844.  Gov.  1840. 
Oiosley  Ditnn  Butler  Pilcher  Letcher  French 


589 

597 

666 

600 

531 

535 

313 

322 

542 

460 

341 

522 

284 

281 

602 

581 

267 

479 

1,220 

1,233 

1,100 

1,061 

1,166 

939 

691 

681 

941 

890 

730 

805 

258 

292 

330 

321 

new  county. 

875 

874 

848 

716 

792 

549 

1175 

1189 

531 

453 

1104 

493 

667 

644 

424 

371  new  county. 

151 

135 

250 

230 

217 

135 

683 

691 

434 

396 

661 

310 

739 

791 

440 

255 

801 

282 

503 

512 

421 

377 

340 

194 

313 

326 

293 

239 

209 

226 

232 

240 

419 

399  new  countv. 

362 

373 

418 

374 

387 

288 

450 

469 

247 

222 

404 

112 

171 

352 

483 

452 

86 

361 

678 

673 

952 

912 

598 

669 

177 

182 

734 

692 

183 

1060 

1064 

1063 

838 

817 

918 

535 

J053 

422 

422 

271 

926 

326 

347 

348 

685 

638 

340 

496 

383 

381 

232 

197 

447 

141 

233 

237 

323 

296 

329 

85 

555 

557 

163 

143 

520 

73 

773 

821 

594 

519 

617 

450 

134 

185 

251 

234 

221 

178 

441 

422 

328 

268 

473 

314 

228 

228 

361 

316 

128 

628 

1563 

1563 

843 

734 

1371 

762 

736 

762 

653 

579 

623 

524 

1152 

1135 

840 

796 

1086 

624 

1223 

1070 

345 

285 

1079 

198 

515 

506 

456 

407 

498 

365 

780 

798 

1157 

1061 

632 

546 

404 

404 

524 

454 

330 

406. 

358 

360 

383 

366 

353 

281 

334 

387 

446 

310 

367 

286 

297 

318 

854 

811 

271 

630 

886 

887 

1064 

1002 

796 

859, 

959 

998 

812 

546 

1242 

691 ! 

390 

401 

128 

115 

277 

15 

667 

710 

691 

628 

577 

479  1 

264 

270 

729 

694 

342 

724 

730 

754 

902 

864 

639 

•587 

700 

710 

1066 

1018 

816. 

87  i 

546 

566 

579 

480 

464 

325; 

231 

242 

208 

185 

190 

h 

54 

55 

330 

319  new  county. 

1170 

1163 

1022 

971 

1081 

826 

657 

653 

516 

463 

645 

368; 

605 

605 

994 

864 

455 

666 

666 

659 

272 

229 

595 

62 

305 

290 

341 

315 

143 

468 

317 

318 

420 

3,11 

new  county,  i 

2186 

2195 

1512 

1427 

2081 

966 

528 

528 

544 

5n6 

504 

390 ; 

60 

55 

185 

184  new  county. 

852 

806 

349 

247 

965 

229: 

365 

365 

331 

317 

630 

515! 

1249 

1268 

389 

262 

1040 

239! 

438 

430 

145 

131 

421 

85.  t 

1571 

1565 

826 

779 

1495 

625 ! 

1284 

1198 

722 

596 

1241 

528 

676 

711 

854 

743 

704 

329 

96 

94 

585 

577  new  county.  ! 

502 

565 

1118 

1047 

1094 

1183 

652 

657 

575 

548 

641 

527  ! 

432 

435 

448. 

421 

464 

346,, 

309 

304 

605 

574 

171 

564 

294 

307 

234 

203 

355 

243 

C41 

677 

457 

395 

651 

193  j 

629 

636 

234 

191 

278 

129, 

1133 

1194 

594 

395 

1U73 

826  ] 

716 

729 

842 

785 

740 

659 

497 

550 

471 

375 

478 

323.  J 

471 

470 

969 

903 

401 

694 

151 

174 

228 

174  new  county. : 

460 

473 

564 

531 

446 

539 

205 

201 

147 

133 

266 

159 

271 

283 

580 

517 

270 

456 

248 

236 

254 

240 

167 

200 

842 

S44 

862 

775 

820 

872 

550 

512 

88 

71 

481 

32 

437 

436 

179 

155 

352 

120 

824 

829 

1028 

963 

723 

1042 

1428 

1441 

844 

738 

1373 

638! 

409 

420 

415 

3S6 

441 

283 

431 

445 

47  2 

416 

417 

367 

519 

524 

614 

569 

170 

t99 

269 

230 

287 

530 

245 

365 

891 

704 

461 

397 

6u9 

202 

469 

503 

576 

5 18 

453 

43.3 

780 

770 

445 

401 

694 

328! 

621 

634 

451 

310 

659 

225  1 

547 

538 

15'J 

117 

53G 

73 

888 

883 

443 

259 

843 

452 

711 

729 

809 

700 

691 

600 
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Election  5 tli  August  1844. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  ballot. 

Whig.  26  64  90 

Loco.  12  36  48 

Whig  maj.  14  28  42 

Alabama.  Election.  The  summary  of  complete 
returns  as  given  in  the  Tuscaloosa  Monitor,  fur  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  shows  the  following  result, 
as  compared  with  last  year. 

1844.  1843. 

Whigs.  Locos.  Whigs.  Locos. 
Senate,  13  20  14  19 

House,  33  67.  36  64 

Loco  maj.  in  joint  ballot,  41. 

Illinois.  The  Mormons.  Samuel  H.  Smith,  bro- 
ther of  Joseph  and  Hiram,  died  at  Nauvoo  a fort- 
night since.  William  is  now  the  only  surviving  bro- 
ther. Sidney  Rigdon,lhe  most  talented  of  the  con- 
cern, has  returned  to  Nauvoo,  and  claimed  to  be 
successor  to  the  Prophet,  as  the  only  survivor  of  the 
first  presidency  and  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been 
at  one  time  named  by  Joe  ai  his  successor.  The 
twelve  however,  have  rejected  his  claim,  and  con- 
cluded to  govern  the  church  themselves,  collective- 
ly. George  Miller  and  Whitney  have  been  elected 
trustees  of  the  church  property,  and  Daniel  Spencer 
is  elected  mayor  of  Nauvoo,  pro  teni. 


Missouri. — Elect 
Counties.  Edwards.  Mien- 


ion  for  Governor. 
Counties.  Edwards. 


Adair 

Andrew 

Audrain 

Barry 

Benton 

Bates 

Boone 

Buchanan. 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 


120 

895  368 
193  179 
442  107 
507  317 
302  220 
572  1030 
879  489 
180  137 
701  812 
284  76 


Cape  Girardeau  903  489 
Carroll  204  208 


Charston 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Davies 

Decatur 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Greene, 

Grundy 

Henry. 

Holt 

Howard 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lafayette 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston 


523  340 
169  136 
94  982 
406  405 
1106  360 
786  872 
294  2J3 
603  307 


745  385 
392  71 

694  429 
20 

253  267 

1 

981  908 
811  573 
6 

420  414 
149 

440  685 
399  400 
566  593 
95 
148 


Macon 
Madison 
Marion 
Miller, 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Newton 
New  Madrid 
Niangua 
Osage 
Perry 
Pettis 
Pike 
Platte 
Polk 
Pulaski, 
Ralls 
Randolph 
Ray 
Ripley- 
St.  Charles 
St.  Clair 
St.  Francois 


379 

423 

689 

411 

520 

240 

550 

689 

88 

294 

475 

388 

328 

678 

1271 

594 

375 

362 

601 

755 

176 

581 

181 

226 


Ste.  Genevieve  302 


St.  Louis 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Saline, 

Stoddard 

Taney 

Van  Buren 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wright 


1962 


Allen. 

356 

165 

853 

48 

717 

353 

226 

117 

320 

97 

175 

319 

21.5 

779 

769 

342 

153 

419 

589 

524 

117 

6Q2 

202 

208 

4172 


133 

349 

436 

200 

246 

173 

415 

4.98 

278 

100 

477 

245 

279 

259  ■ 

472 

SOS 

383 

83 

378 

199 

33,402  28,331 

2S.331 

5,071 

above 

table 

59, 680  60,102  55,056  43  258  55,370  39,650 


[The  votes  from  fifty  counties  in  the 
are  officials  the  others  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  correct. 
Daviess,  Decatur,  and  Stoddard,  remain  to  be  heard 
from-] 

POLITICAL— PRESIDENTIAL. 

From  the  Nashville  Union. 

THE  GREAT  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT 
NASHVILLE. 

Fifty  thousand  American  freemen  assembled  in  council 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland , in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  the  neighborhood  oflhe  Hermitage? 
We  hasten  to  announce,  through  an  extra  slip, 
that  the  great  central  mass  meeting,  yesterday,  at 
Camp  Hickory,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  popular  gatherings 
ever  known,. 

On  Wedensday,  Nashville  was,  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, as  a military  camp.  On  every  road  to.  the  city 
was  to  be  seen  approaching  companies,  battalions 
and  regiments,  mounted  and  on  foot,  with  their  bands 


of  music,  their  banners  and  their  mottoes,  on  thei  ■ 
way  to  this  great  encampment  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple. Their  reception  by  the  escort,  the  loud,  con- 
tinued and  almost  deafening  huzzas  with  which  they 
were  greeted  by  our  citizens  who  surrounded  the 
public  square,  and  literally  crammed  the  balconies  of 
the  Nasville  Inn,  far  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind 
we  ever  witnessed.  The  ladies  too  were  there. — 
I heir  white  handkerchiefs  waving  from  almost  every 
house,  and  their  bright  smiles  beaming  from  every 
window,  in  approval  of  the  magnificent  display.  All 
who  could  not  be  accommodated  at  public  and  pri- 
vate houses  within  the  city,  repaired  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  people,  and  there  pitched  their  tents. 

After  the  lighting  of  candles  for  the  night,  the 
Hon  Thomas  F.  Marshall  of  Kentucky , addressed 
thousands  in  front  of  the  court  house,  on  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas. 

On  Thursday  morning,  at  daybreak,  a national 
salute  aroused  us  all  from  our  slumbers;  the  sireets 
were  soon  crowded1,  and  the  road  to  Camp  Hickory 
was  filled  with  passengers,  who  continued  to  move 
in  that  direction  until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  when 
the  great  grove  of  that  camp,  fifty  acres  in  extent, 
was  as  full  as  it  could  hold' 

There  were  two  miles  of  table  on  which  the  great 
dinner  was  served. 

Gov.  Cass  made  the  first  speech,  and  it  was  one  of 
unsurpassed  eloquence  and  power. 

Mr.  Meh  die,  of  New  Verb,  followed  with  a thril- 
ling, edifying  and  instructive  speech — eliciting  the 
most  rapturous  applause  at  the  turn  of  every  period, 

Mr.  Hise.of  Kentucky,  addressed  the  multitude 
with  great  ability,  and:  so  did  general  McCalla  of  the 
same  state. 

Meantime  Gov.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  Judge  Bowlin, 
of  Missouri,  and  Messrs.  Terry  and  Thompson,  of  Al- 
abama, were  addressing  immesac  crowds  at  other 
points  ol  the  encampment. 

There  never  was  anything  like  this  in  the  west  be- 
fore. We  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  another 
word  on  the  glorious  subject  to-day.  Tennessee  is 
safe! 

To-day  the  15Lh  of  August,  1844 — a day  which 
will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  Tennessee 
and  A meric  an  politic the  great  national  mass  con- 

vention, called  in  pursuance  of  resolves  passed  by 
the  democratic  state  convention  of  Tennessee,  in 
November  last,  met  at  C-unp  Hickory,  in  the  imme 
diate  vicinity  of  this  city,  in  a large  umbrageous 
grove,  including  (ilty  or  sixty  acres  of  beautiful  en- 
closed^  land.  The  concourse  of  citizens  of  this  state, 
and  ot  other  states,  of  delegations  from  other  states, 
and  ol  uniformed  military  .volunteers,  was  great  be- 
yond^comparison  with  all  other  similar  meetings  he- 
fore  held  in  the  slate.  Besides  the  foregoing — as 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  the  first  stated,  sever- 
al thousands  of  the  fair  matroriage  of  Tennessee  and 
several  neighbouring  states,  including  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  their  fair  daughters,  honored  the 
convention  with  their  smiling  and  approving  pres- 
ence, and  were  accommodated  with  seats  for  them- 
selves and  their  attendants.  When  the  procession 
formed  in  the  city,  arrived,  and  the  meeting  came  to 
order,  Maj.  A.  J.  Donelson,  fr^m  the  committee  of 
| arrangements,  announced  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers of  the  convention,  which  were  ratified  by  ac- 
clamation: 

HON.  GAVE  JOHNSNN  President. 

AND  20  VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

The  Hon.  C.  Johnson,  on  taking  the  chair,  deliver- 
j ed  an  eloquent  and  dignified  address,  thanking  his 
fellow  citizens  for  the  honor  they  had  just  conferred 
upon  him.  He  expressed  himself  most  happy  in  see  . 
ing  tiie  present  vast  assembly  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
including  so  large  a share  of  ladies — so  laigea  por- 
tion of  the  youth  beauty  and  matronage  of  Tennes- 
see and  neighboring  states — who  had  come  out  to 
honor  the  occasion  by  their  presence.  He  said  that 
he  was  proud  to  see  the  great  number  of  friends  from 
other  sates,  who  had  met  their  democratic  brethren 
of  Tennessee  here,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
hearty  response  to  the  democratic  nominations  for 
tiie  presidency  and  vice-presidency.  He  said  that 
he  lelt  more  pride  on  beng  able  say,  that  tins 
meeting — its  purposes  and  objects — the  feelings  of  all 
present  as  testified  by  being  here — enabled  him  on 
this  occasion  and  in  the  presence  of  this  great  as- 
sembly, to  give  a direct  contradiction  to  the  false 
charge  of  disunion,  and  a wish  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
which  had  been  propagated  by  the  whig  ptess  of 
this  and  other  states,  against  those  concerned  in  cal- 
ling and  getting  up  the  present  meeting.  He  said  he 
would  now,  once  for  all,  in  the  presence  of  this  as- 
sembly and  Heaven  say,  on  the  part  of  the  democ- 
racy.of  Tennessee,  and  for  the  democracy  of  the 
south  and  southwest,  and  for  the  democracy  of  the 
whole  Union,  tfiat  these  charges  were  wholly  untrue 
— that  there  is  no  ground  or  pretext,  in  truth,  upon 
w tiich  such  charges  could  rest — and  that  he  appealed 
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moc.racy  of  the  Union,  that  the  allegations  were 
false. 

Mr.  J.  concluded  by  saying  that  the  scene  before 
his  eyes — the  news  from  every  direction — the  daily 
evidences  of  our  own  senses,  all  serve  to  assure  us  of 
a glorious  victory  in  November,  fie  then  intro- 
duced to  the  meeting  .General  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michi 
gan 

We  know  not  how  to  arrange  and  describe  the  in- 
cidents ol  this  great  and  glorious  day. 

We  did  not  attempt  a sketch  of  the  eloquent  and 
powerful  speech  which  was  made  by  general  Cass, 
for  we  felt  that  nothing  short  of  its  publication  en- 
tire, word  for  word  and  sentence  for  sentence,  a*  he 
uttered  it  to  admiring  thousands,  would  award  to 
him  a full  measure  of  justice.  We  hope  to  he  able 
to  obtain  a report  of  it.  it  was  the  master  effort  of 
a great  statesman;  and  the  popular  thunders  of  ap 
plause  w ith  which  it  was  received  by  the  fifty  acres 
of freemen  in  attendance,  rang  through  the  valleys  and 
reverberated  from  hill  to  hill,  unlike  aught  we  had 
ever  heard  before 

The  speech  of  Gansevoort  Melville,  of  New 
Yoik,  was  thrilling,  powerful,  arid  withal  beautiful. 
It  v.  as  rich,  racy,  and  highly  entertaining,  replete 
with  sound  doctrine, ebaste  pleasantry,  and  true  elo- 
quence From  notes  taken  in  haste,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  present  at  least  an  outline  of  Mr  Melville’s 


the  occasion,  but  preferred  to  hear  their  friends 
from  other  states  speak,  to  speaking  themselvea. 

From  the  Boston  Posi. 

mr.  Bancroft’s  letter  of  acceptance. 

Boshm,  Jiu gust  15. 

Gentlemen:  T regret  that  the  choice  of  the  con- 
vention has  fallen  upon  me.  it  was  my  earnest  per- 
sonal drure  not  to  be  a candidate  for  any  office  what- 
ever; and  the  departure  from  that  wish,  I must  beg 
leaie  to  say,  is  wholly  the  act  of  the  convention. — 
Yet  a just  sensibility  compels  me  to  add,  that  w hen  I 
call  to  mind  the  illustrious  men  for  whom  the  demo 
cracy  of  Massachusetts  have  given  their  suffrages,  I 
am  deeply  conscious  of  the  honor  done  me. 

Still  more  ought  I to  prize  the  distinction,  as  pub- 
licly connecting  me,  by  your  confiding  and  unanimous 
consent,  with  the  great  principles  of  civil  freedom — 
a government  of  men  and  not  of  property — the  rights 
of  man  as  possessed  of  reason  and  affections — the 
right,  of  the  people  to  institutes,  government,  and, 
when  it  becomes  destructive  of  its  ends,  to  alter  and 
reform  it — equality  against  privilege — hostility  to 
special  legislation  for  the  benefit  or  for  the  injury  of 
classes — the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  labor,  which 
include  most  nearly  the  rights  of  all — an  extension 


ger  open  to  foreign  colonization;  and  by  the  manifest 
purpose  of  providence,  that  the  light  of  democratic 
freedom  should  be  borne  from  our  fires  to  the  domain 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains;  that  its  harbors  should 
shelter  our  commerce,  its  valleys  become  homes  for 
our  kindred  and  our  adopted  citizens.  Statesmen 
who  desire  a centralization  of  power  might  consent 
to  dismember  our  heritage.  But  democracy  which 
reserves  to  each  individual  state  the  right  of  develop- 
ment according  to  its  capacities,  fearles-ly  extends 
the  federal  system;  for  it  knows  that  its  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  states  will  insure  in  the  midst  of 
union  that  diversity  of  character,  pursuit,  and  interest, 
winch  are  essential  to  the  highest  and  most  compre- 
hensive culture.  While,  therefore,  the  opponents  of 
democracy  shrink  from  an  enlarged  domain,  as  involv- 
ing the  policy  of  strict  construction,  the  republican 
party  has  never  turned  pale  at  the  thought  of  extend- 
ing the  area  of  freedom. 

The  re  annexation  of  Texas  is  a question  already 
much  spoken  of.  It  merits  to  be  viewed  in  all  its 
bearings;  and  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  the  good 
of  the  whole,  to  national  honor  and  nalional.justice. 
Any  decision  attempted  on  narrower  grounds  would 
make  the  acquisition  impossible. 

That  Texas  is  independent,  is  a fact  which  brings 
of  the  triumphs  of  humanity  even  to  criminal  law 1 with  it  its  own  justification.  Its  independence  is  re- 

free and  good  schools  for  the  generation  that  is  to  take  cognised,  without  any  reservation,  by  the  United 


.ualily,  demo- 

cracy  places  that  other  great  principle  of  t tie  freedom  consent  of  the  American  people  and  of  the  people 
of  the  slates  in  the  federative  union.  The  rights  of  of  Texas,  will  give  to  the  western  valley  of  the 


persons  and  the  rights  of  states — the  freedom’of  the 
individual  in  the  social  union,  the  freedom  of  the 


able  speech.  He  assured  the  democracy  of  Ttnnes-  jour  places — the  advancement  of  moral  reform  by  the  States,  by  England,  by  France,  and  by  other  powers; 
see  ot  the  most  hearty,  zealous,  aud  cordial  support  i increase  and  diffusion  of  intelligence.  ” i and  is  the  received  opinion  of  the  civilized  world. — 

ol  the  democracy  of  the  great  empire  slate  in  sup-  Side-by  side  with  the.  principle  of  equality,  demo  ! The  peaceful  acquisition  of  that  territory,  with  the 
port  of  Polk , Dallas,  and  annexation;  that  he  had 
come  to  give  this  assurance  and  pledge  from  the  de 
mocracy  of  the  gerat  state  in  which  a Van  Buren  and 
a Wright  had  their  homes — and  also  to  assure  this 

meeting  of  the  sincere,  noble,  and  zelaous  support  j slate  in  the  federative  union— these  are  the  two  car- 

which  those  eminent  citizens  of  tiie  republic  were  j dinal  principles  of  our  glorious  constitution,  of  which 
giving  to  the  republican  nominees  for  the  presiden.  ! no  words  of  mine  can,  in  the  faintest  manner,  sha- 
cy  and  vice  presidency.  He  further  assured  the  j dow  forth  the  importance.  If  it  be  true  that  either 
the  meeting  that  there  was  no  division  in  the  ; of  these  is  losing  ground  in  regions  hitherto  firm  in 
support  of  these  nominations  among  the  democracy  j their  support,  there  is  the  more  need  that  they  should 
ol  Aev  York  whatever  the  voice  of  misrepresenta-  j be  welcomed  here, 
tion  might  sav  to  the  contrary  ,T  , ,,  , 

~ ~ ™ ...  v --  1 Nor  has  Massachusetts  a motive  for  keeping  aloof 

from  supporting  the  just  rights  of  the  states’and  a 
corresponding  policy.  Her  convention,  that  accepted 


Gov.  C Clay,  of  Alabama;  Hon.  Mr.  Bowlin, 
member  of  congress  from  Missouri;  Gen.  J McCal- 
la,  of  Kentucky,  Mr  McConnell,  of  Illinois;  Col.  N. 
Terry,  the  speaker  of  the  Alabama  senate;  the  Hon. 
E.  Hise,  of  Kentucky;  Judge  J.  C Thompson,  of 
Alabama;  Mr.  Bright,  of  Lincoln,  Tenn.,  and  Mr. 
Watson,  of  Alabama;  severally  made  eloquent,  able 
and  heart-cheering  addresses.  There  were  three 
several  stands  erected,  at  suitable  distances  from 
each  other,  andihere  was’ continued  speaking  from 
each  during  the  day.  Such  was  the  vast  number  of 
auditors;  that  notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  ail 
could  not  approach  the  stands  iri  convenient  hearing 
distance.  In  the  progress  of  the  whole  day’s  pro. 
ceediogs,  the  utmost  good  order . prevailed.  It  is 
true,  that  shout  after  shout,  huzza  after  huzza,  at 
;very  happy  sentiment  expressed  by  the  speaker, 
continually  rent  the  air,  but  there  was  no  disorder  or 

contusion,  even  at  the  tables  during  the  time  of  re- 
freshment. No  spirituous  liquors  ol  any  kind  were 

rermitted  to  lie  publicly  brought  on  th  • ground. 

Not  (he  slightest  appearance  ■ r sign  ol  intoxication 
was  seen  on  the  ground.  Such  was  the  regulation  of 
the  people’s  encampment  at  Camp  Hickory. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  Hon . George  S.  Houston, 
member  of  congress  from  Alabama,  and  the  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  a member  of  congress  from 


the  federal  constitution,  opposed  centralization.  Ho. 
institutions  and  her  intelligence  may  disdain  to  brook 
extraneous  interference.  The  experience  of  the  last 
years  h s proved  conclusively  that  a bank  of  the 
United  States  is  a costly  ami  coi  ruplirig  incumbrance; 
that  instead  of  regulating  exchanges,  it  disturbed 
them;  that  the  currency  can,  without  it,  rise  from  the 
most  deplorable  condition  to  Gne,  not  indeed  perfect 
!v  good,  hut  far  better  than  existed  before.  The 
.thought  of  chartering  another  should  be  abandoned; 
and  the  search  may  safely  b-  given  over  for  the  va 
grant  power  which  has  no  resting  place  in  the  consti- 
tution. Every  interest  of  Massachusetts  is  opposed  to 
the  distribution  of  any  part  of  the  public  revenue;  it 
may  be  demonstrated  that  In  every  case  of  such  dis- 
tribution, her  people  must  contribute  by  taxation 
more  than  the  quota  she  receives.  Still  less  should 
assumption  of  slate  debts  find  favor  here.  It  is  the 
pride  of  our  ancient  common  wealth,  that  her  credit 
is.  and  deserves  to  he,  untarnished;  and  that  not 
one  1 trust,  of  the  citizens,  certainly  not  -ene  of 
Its  democracy,  would  ever  falter  in  fulfilling  pub- 
lic obligations  once  fairly  assumed.  And  as  to  inter- 
nal improvements  by  the  general  government,  while 
our  politicians  have  been 


1n  , , , --o-  — r nave  been  wasting  their  strength  in 

Illinois,  were  both  preventer,  by  temporary  indispo  unavailing  efforts  to  prove  the  power  of  congress  to 
siiioii  Irom  addressing  the  meeting,  as  they  were  in-  make  them,  our  people  riot  soliciting  aid  are  con- 
vited  ami  pressed  to  do  by  the  committee  of  arrange-  structiug  a net  work  of  iron  pathways  to'  the  fields 
ineiiis.  We  hope  they  will  both  be  able  to  address  and  hall  occupied  null  streams  of  our  north  and 
o.e  meeting  ami  people  at  large  before  they  leave. — west,  and  even  on  the  Atlantic  lo  the  very  heart  of 
1 hey  are  both  able  and  eloquent  speakers.  the  Old  Colony.  Still  more  do  the  interests  of  our  ma- 

L,et  it  be  expressly  noted,  and  held  in  re  me  in-  nufactures  bind  us  to  support  the  constitution  in  its  in- 

ra  nee,  and  we  wish  the  whigs  and  the  whig  press  to  j tegrity.  The  policy  of  deriving  revenue  from  imposts 


iiuuce  the  fact,  that  every  speaker,  from  ttie  north 
souih,  east,  and  west — every  gentleman  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  or  any  portion  of  the  people 
since  the  convention  .assembled,  has  repelled  the 
charge  ol  disunion  against  The  democracy,  or  the 
real  democracy  ot  any  portion  or  section  of  the 
Union,  wun  indignation  and  contempt.  Every  spea- 
Her  has  pronounced  the  charge  in  any  and  every 
sen,e  as  being  false  and  untrue.  The  honorable  pre- 
sident ol  the  convention  first.  repelled  it;  then  Gen. 
Cass  repelled  it;  Mr.  Marshall  repelled  it;  General 
MeCalia  repelled  it;  and  so  did  every  speaker 
thiougout;  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  democracy  of 
tne  convention  repelled  it,  on  the  appeal  of  the  pre 
Bioein  by  a long  loud,  indignant  shout  of  condemna- 
mu.  L.ei  the  wings  aud  whig  press,  we  say  again 
note  (his.  In  it  they  may  read  their  own  condem 
naiiou,  and  o!  all  who  have  dared  to  propagate  the 
slander.  J ° 

The  Hon.  A.  y.  Brown,  Hon.  A.  Oullom,  and 
Hon.  U.  vV . Jones,  members  of  congress,  and  other 


fixed  for  our  generation,  and 


posts, 
the  discriiniiia- 


Mississippi  security  against  foreign  aggression.  It 
will  break  up  the  possibility  of  extensive  illicit  trade 
along  the  present  frontier.  It  will  in,  hide  within 
our  limits  the  capacity  for  every  agricultural  produc- 
tion that  is  essential  to  the  convenience  of  life,  and 
make  us  safe  against  wars,  by  making  us  completely 
independent.  Its  exuberantly  fertile  fields  will  fur- 
nish to  our  spindles  and  looms  cheap  supplies  of  the 
raw  material.  Its  population,  destined  to  increase 
vastly  on  the  settlement  of  its  political  condition, 
will  afford  unsurpassed  markets  for  the  products  of 
our  fisheries,  and  our  mauulactures  of  iron,  of  cotton, 
of  leather.  It  will  furnish  new  and  perpetually  in- 
creasing employment  for  our  shipping,  as  the  carrier 
of  its  products  an  I its  supplies.  It  will  secure  to  us 
a boundless  increase  of  commerce  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  If  it  is  not  re-annexed,  all  these  advant- 
ages will  by  treaty  devolve  on  Great  Britain.  Eng- 
land, indeed,  disavows  the  purpose  of  colonizing 
Texas:  but  declares  her  desire  to  check  our  exten- 
sion upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  gain  for  her- 
self commercial  benefits.  We  have  the  option  of 
securing  the  market  of  Texas  by  recovering  that  ter- 
ritory, or  of  abandoning  that  market  and  all  its  ad- 
vantages to  England. 

There  are  those  who  asperse  this  regard  for  the 
interests  of  American  manufactures  and  American 
shipping.  Assuredly  those  interests  ought  never  to 
prevail  over  principle.  Here  too  we  ought  calmly  to 
calculate  the  probable  effects  of  re-annexation. 

'The  territory  it  should  be  ’ remembered,  extends 
far  to  the  north,  to  the  latitude  of  Massachusetts. — 
So  little  is  the  measure  of  its  reacquisition  to  be  decid- 
ed upon  the  ground  of  slavery,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain,  the  question  of 
slavery,  as  I am  well  informed,  was  never  once  sug* 
gested  hy  any  member  of  the  cabinet.  And  now,  as 
the  question  of  receiving  it  back  again  is  presented, 
it  will  be  recovered,  if  at  all,  not  on  sectional  but  on 
national  grounds. 

The  extension  of  slavery  is.  not  involved  in  the 
question.  Slavery  is  already  in  Texas;  ils  re-anriexa- 
tion,  in  that  point  of  view,  tends  rather  to  set  a ter- 
ritorial limit  to  slavery;  and  would  exclude  in  per- 
petuity, arid  still  more  effectually  than  now,  all  in- 
crease of  slavery  from  abroad.  A variety  of  causes 


tion  with  which  the  customs  will  be  levied  gives  the  i conspires  with  an  impulse  of  their  own  nature  to 
manufacturer  all  desirable  protection,  if  he.  can  but  draw  those  of  African  descent  towards  the  south; 
be  assured  of  steady  flow  of  capital  aud  credit  by  j the  boundary  line  of  slavery  would  recede  all  along 


the  influence  of  an  unvarying  cun eiicy. 

With  a discriminating  revenue  tariff  and  a curren- 
cy never  depreciating  the  leaff  from  the  actual  specie 
basis,  our  manufacturers,  like  our  farmers,  would  no 
longer  bound  the ’horizon  of  their  enterprize  by  the 
limits  ol  home,  but  would  rapidly  lake  from  the  ques- 
tion ol  the  tariff  its  undue  importance  hy  competing 
with  every  nalion  and  finding  markets  in  everv  zone. 

The  ulterior  interests  of  our  manufactures  and  our 
agi  leulture,  as  well  as  other  causes,  forbid  the  sur- 
render of  our  jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  our 
lei  rilury.  It  is  fit  that  the  people  w hich  respresents 
the  democratic  principle  in  the  great  assembly  of  the 
nations,  should  equal  the  most  powerful  in  resources 
ud  prospects.  VVe  claim  that  Oregon  shall  ever  he 
A.nei  lean  soil  We  claim  it  by  cession  from  Spain, 
oy  continued  discovery,  by  early  occupation,  by  cou- 


its  present  northern  frontier;  and  as  the  spirit  of 
emancipation  increases,  an  avenue  would  be  opened 
to  them  to  pass  to  moral  and  political  equality  in  the 
central  regions  of  America,  where  the  prejudices  of 
race  do  not  exist. 

Nor  wouid  the  re  annexation  of  Texas  increase 
the  danger  of  an  undue  geographical  influence. — 
Every  enlargement  of  territory  has  made  centraliza- 
tion more  and  more  difficult,  and  has  also  thus  far 
more  and  more  confirmed  the  Union.  Tins  has  been 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  result  of  the  annexation  of 
Louisiana.  Experience  has  proved,  no  great  portion 
of  our  country  can  unite  except  in  a good  cause;  such 
a cause  will  never  remain  sectional,  but  will  always 
find  some  support  every  where.  The  southern  line 
Irom  Florida  to  the  west  of  Texas  is  too  extended 
ever  to  be  capable  of  an  insulated  concert  of  action. 
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Besides,  Texas  would  be  closely  connected  wilh  the 
north  us  well  as  with  the  south.  At  this  time  there 
is  a more  intimate  relation  between  Louisiana  and 
New  York  than  between  Louisiana  and  any  Atlan- 
tic state  south  of  Maryland.  And  Texas  and  New 
England  would  be  reciprocally  hound  together  not 
less  than  Texas  and  the  Carolinians.  I cannot,  there- 
fore, share  the  anxiety  of  those,  who  would  rather 
see  the  Union  dis-olved  than  Texas  recovered,  an<1 
am  willing  to  trust  the  whole  subject  to  congress  and 
the  country. 

I will  once  more  express  to  you  gentlemen,  mv 
sense  of  the  honor  done  me  by  the  convention,  in 
proposing  me  for  their  candidate,  in  a state  like  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  is  the  land  of  my  nativity  and  my  affec- 
tions. Let  the  elections  go  as  they  may,  this  is  the 
cherished  portion  of  ihe  globe;  rich  in  free  schools, 
in  a dens  , intelligent  and  active  population;  in  the 
good  feelings,  good  purposes,  and  good  works  of  that 
population;  and  for  all  its  faults,  the  successive  gene 
rations  of  it-  people  have  done  more  for  popular 
liberty  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  equal  poition  of 
territory  on  the  (ace  of  the  earth. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
you  communicate  to  me  the  will  of  the  convention, 
and  be  assured  of  mv  unfailing  attachment. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

From  the  Neighbor  of  August  14. 

Mormons— the  next  president..  A laudable  re- 
spect lor  the  wise  course  pointed  out  to  us,  as  a 
church  and  people,  by  our  late  venerable,  and  dis 
tinguislied  fellow  servant,  and  president  of  said 
church,  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  our  candidate  I'or  the 
presidential  chair  of  the  United  States,  but  who  was 
inhumanly  murdered  by  a portion  of  the  powers 
that  exist  in  this  land,  would  say  to  us,  if  nothing 
more,  bewaie  how  you  vote  for  a chief  magistrate 
of  this  government!  As  a people  we  have  exercis- 
ed the  elective  franchise,  heretofore,  as  far  as  we 
could,  for  our  own  good,  and  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation,  but  what  nave  we  gained?  Nothing  is  the 
simple  answer  as  touching  any  redress  or  redemp- 
tion in  consequence  of  our  banishment  without  just 
cause  or  provocation,  from  the  “Independent  Re- 
public of  Missouri,’’ at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  land 
and  properly:  and  the  land  purchased  of  the  general 
government. 

It  would  seem  from  all  past  experience  in  our 
case,  that  partizuns  and  politicians,  while  they  love 
our  votes,  hate  our  influence  and  prosperity, 
and  therefore,  after  they  have  obtained  their  aims 
and  ends,  leave  us  among  the  missing, — perfectly 
contented  to  chuckle  over  the  subterfuge  of  having 
used  us  as  a passport  to  honor,  piofit,  fame  and 
wealth  for  their  own  gracious  benefit,  and  then  shove 
us  aside  to  guess  our  way  to  respectability,  compe- 
tency, privilege  and  even  a moderate  share  of 
morality — clandestinely  acting  the  “Levite,”  that 
we  may  drag  out  and  draw  along  a scrimpt  existence 
in  exile,  among  wliat  is  highly  lauded  to  the  nations 
ol  the  earth,  as  a great,  mightly,  free  people, — the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed!! 

Such  conduct  manifested  to  us  as  a people,  is  cru- 
el, unjust,  and  oppressive;  and,  as  not  one  of  the 
candiUales  now  before  the  nation  for  the  high  office 
of  chief  magistrate,  has  given  us  a pledge,  that  if 
he  be  elected  to  that  exalted  station,  he  will  use  all 
honorable  means,  constitutionally,  lawfully,  physi- 
cal ly,  and  forcibly  to  grant  us  redress  and  redemp- 
tion for  all  wrongs:  ami  as  our  candidate  for  this 
high  office,  has  been  butchered  in  cold  blood,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  to  prevent  bun  from 
being  elected,  and  the  murderers  running  at  large 
with  impunity;  and  as  we  are  not  abolitionists  and 
will  not  go  against  one  half  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion— iv hat  shall  we  do  as  honest  and  consistent  men? 
Shall  we  honor  the  “views  of  the  powers  and  policy 
of  the  government,”  as  published  by  the  now  mar- 
tyred Gen.  Joseph  Smith ? We  will.  Therefore  let 
every  man  of  our  faith  be  left  free  to  choose  and 
act  lor  himself,  but  as  a people  we  will  honor  the 
opinions  and  wisdom  of  our  martyred  general;  and, 
as  a matter  of  propriety,  vve  cannot  vote  for,  or 
support  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  till  we  find  a 
man  who  will  pledge  himsell  to  carry  out  General 
Smith’s  views  of  the  powers  and  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  lie  published  them.  Patriotism  and  mte 
grity  demand  this  course  Irom  every  true  Latter  Day 
Saint.  Unas  pro  omnibus. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 


OR  SOUTH  CAROLINA  “RESISTANCE.” 


MEETING  OF  THE  CITIZENS  OF  BEAUFORT  DISTRICT. 
Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  citizens  of  Beauforl 
district,  assembled  at  Gillsonville  on  Monday  Iasi, 
19th  instant,  to  give  public  expression  of  their  views 
and  feelings  on  the  subject  of  our  national  politics, 


and  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  remedies  to 
be  applied  for  relief  against  the  unequal  and  uncon- 
stilution  1 operation  of  the  tariff' of ’42.  The  pro- 
found concern  with  which  this  subject  is  regarded 
here,  (together  with  the  expectation  that  Hon  R. 
Barnwell  Rhett  would  then  address  his  constituents 
of  this  division  of  his  congressional  district)  drew 
together  a larger  concourse  than  perhaps  had  ever 
before  met  in  that  spacious  hall.  The  former  dis- 
tinctions of  party  had  apparently  vanished.  The 
Union  min  and  Ihe  n u I litter  were  there  to  lake  conn 
sel  together  as  Carolinians — the  imaginary  barriers 
that  had  separated  them  in  days  past,  being  dissipated 
by  Ihe  revolution  of  time — the  young  men  in  their 
ardor,  and  the  old  in  their  wisdom  and  experience — 
the  yeomanry  and  the  “chivalry,”  and  none  more 
chivalrous  than  the  yeomanry, — w ere  there.  They 
were  not  disappointed  m Ihe  speech.  It  was  worthy 
of  the  occasion  and  of  the  man;  and  the  solemn  still- 
ness which  pervaded  the  scene  (broken  only  by  the 
orator’s  voice  and  occasional  applause)  spoke  more 
eloquently  than  language  the  sense  of  an  outraged 
and  indignant  people.  Any  attempt  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  speech  by  a rough  outline  drawn  from  an 
imperfect  memory  of  the  various  topics,  upon  which 
it  touched,  « on  Id  be  presumptuous.  The  orator 
went  over  a wide  range  of  discussion — in  which  he 
treated  the  tariff  oppression — the  conduct  of  the  po 
litical  parties  ou  the  question — the  position  of  South 
Carolina  and  Ihe  various  projects  of  relief  that  have 
been  proposed.  He  was  listened  to  with  deep  and 
absi  riling  interest,  and  closed  amidst  loud  and  hearty 
applause. 

The  meeting  organized  by  Capt.  Alexander  Moul- 
trie in  the  chair,  E.  F.  Morrall  and  R.  L.  Till inghast, 
secretries. 

W.  Ferguson  Hutson,  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  submit  a report  and  reso- 
lutions, indicative  of  the  views  of  the  meeting — the 
following  gentlemen  were  nominated;  Major  W.  Fer- 
guson Hutson,  Dr.  T.  E Screven,  Col.  A.  J.  Laivton 
Capt.  George  C.  Mackay,  John  Frampton,  Esq.  Win 
Heyward,  Jun.  Esq.  D.  T.  H.  Gregone,  B.  McBride 
Esq.  R.  W.  Singeltori,  £-q.  The  committee,  after 
a short  absence,  returned,  and  submitted  through  Mr. 
Hutson,  their  chairman,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  the  position  of  which  he  enforced  by  an 
argument  of  some  length. 

Col.  W.  E.  Martin  also  defended  its  principles  and 
views  in  an  animated  address. 

James  A.  Slrobhart,  Eiq  a can  lidate  for  the  le- 
gislature, with  characteristic  candor,  expressed  his 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  report  and  re-olutions 
in  a well  considered  speech.  R.  W.  Singelton,  E-q. 
and  J.  J.  McCarthy,  Esq.  the  other  candidates,  as 
promptly  replied,  sustaining  the  report  and  resolu- 
tions throughout,  and  elicited  the  cheers  of  the  au- 
dience. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Colcock  was  then  called  for  by  the 
meeting,  and  responded  in  his  usual  handsome 
style.  The  report  and  tne  resolutions  which  follow, 
were  then  put  separately,  and  adopted  without  a dis- 
senting voice. 

REPORT. 

The  present  aspect  of  federal  affairs  is  too  well  un- 
derstood in  this  state  to  render  it  necessary  to  enter 
largely  into  any  exposition  of  their  bearing. 

The  state  of' South  Carolina  has  long  taken  her  po- 
sition, and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  announced  her 
determination  not  to  submit  to  that,  which  she  re- 
gards as  a gross  violation  of  the  constitution — a direct 
infringement  of  state  rights,  and  a grievous  and  op- 
pressive burden  upon  her  people. 

Her  solemn  pledges — not  made  in  a moment  of 
excitement,  but  upon  a calm  arid  mature  reflection, 
are  before  the.  world. 

The  argument  is  closed — her  people  are  convinced 
they  occupy  a position  little  differing  from  colonial 
vassalage — and  they  desire  not  now  to  speed  their 
time  in  idle  assertion  of  abstract  propositions. 

The  only  question  now  remaining  (if  indeed  South 
Carolinians  can  regard  it  as  a question)  is — whether 
tiie  state  is  to  redeem  her  pledges — resist  her  op- 
pressors— assei  t her  rights — and  throw  off  her  un- 
equal burdens — or,  tamely  arid  calmly  to  submit  to 
an  irresponsible  majuritj — and  remain  the  mere  tri- 
butaries of  a monied  aristocracy.  We,  in  this  prima- 
ry assembly  of  the  people  of  Beaufort  district,  hesi- 
tate not  for  a moment — but  proclaim  our  first  wish 
to  be,  that  the  state  shall  prepare  to  assert  her  sover- 
eignty— and  adopt  whatever  remedy  she  may  find 
necessary. 

While  we  do  this,  we  desire  to  repel  the  many  and 
wanton  aspersions,  which  have  been  cast  upon  our 
attachment  to  the  federal  union.  That  union  is  dear 
to  us  as  the  heritage  of  our  fathers — and  we  deplore, 
with  the  deepest  grief,  whatever  tends  to  its  destruc- 
tion. Such  we  regard  every  violation  of  the  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution — such  we  regard  the  odious 


doctrine  of  discriminating  duties  for  protection. — 
Such  we  regard  Ihe  foothold  given  to  abolitionists  by 
the  repeal  of  the  21st  rule.  Such  we  regard  the 
rejection  ol  the  Texas  treaty,  mingled  as  it  is  with 
the  slave  question.  These  all  tend  to  a dissolution 
which  never  can  he  our  choice,  but  may  be  our  stern 
and  inevitable  necessity.  If  all  we  hoped  to  gain 
from  the  union  should  be  forever  lost— we  ask  in  the 
calm  exercise  of  common  sense — in  the  name  of  rea- 
son, and  the  ordinary  use  of  human  prudence not  in 

anger  hut  in  sorrow— of  what  value  will  the  Union 
be  to  us? 

Is  we  must  bear  its  burdens — and  instead  of  pro- 
tection to  liberty  and  property,  derive  naught  but 
oppression  and  unequal  taxation,  can  it  be  supposed 
we  are  or  ought  to  be  so  blindly  devoted  to  a name,  a 
shadow  without  the  substance — as  to  be  willing  lon- 
ger to  pay  so  high  a price,  for  what  has  become  val- 
ueless? If  such  is  the  view  our  enemies  take — then 
indeed  has  Carolina  fallen  from  her  high  estate — 
and  it  now  becomes  her  to  vindicate  her  past  fame, 
and  secure  her  future  prosperity — perhaps  her  very 
existence. 

Yet  galling  as  we  feel  the  yoke,  we  cling  fondly  to 
the  hope  that  the  beautiful  fabric  of  our  government 
— reared  by  the  wisdom  and  the  zeal  of  the  honored 
and  the  brave — is  not  to  prove  the  Utopian  dream 
of  visonary  schemers— but  rescued— purified— and 
re-invigorated,  will  stand  forever  the  beacon  light  of 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man. 

To  effect  this — its  mercenary  perverlers  must  he 
driven  from  their  prey — orelse  it  is  plain,  it  will 
crumble  into  dust,  and  freedom’s  last  hope  betrayed, 
its  wisest  friends  will  be  forced  with  reluctant  steps 
and  disappointed  hearts,  back  to  the  hoary  shrines 
of  divine  right  and  hereditary  despotism. 

But  we  meet  not  here  to  put  forth  abstractions. 

The  question  is  not  what  we  shall  say,  but  what 
we  shall  do. 

We  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  state  interposition  and 
in  Ihe  perfect  right  of  South  Carolina,  as  a sovereign 
party  to  the  federal  contract,  to  construe  its  terins, 
and  decide  when  they  are  violated  and  what  is  the' 
remedy.  Less  than  this  makes  the  constitution  a 
mockery  and  a congressional  majority  an  absolute 
sovereign.  Looking  (hen  to  state  action  as  our 
ultimate  resort,  we  yet  desire  that  every  method  of 
redress  shall  be  exhausted  before  we  appeal  to  that  of 
which  no  sophistry  can  cheat  us.  or  tyranny  destroy. 

Wilh  the  earnest  desire  ot  peace,  and  to  give  time 
for  (he  trial  of  every  othet  hope,  we  are  willing  that 
the  call  for  a state  convention  shall  now  be  by  the 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  and  that  its  meeting 
be  fixed  as  late  as  May,  1845,  when  the  presidential 
contest  being  over  and  congress  adjourned,  we  will 
know  if  there  is  left  any  love  for  the  Union,  the  con- 
stitution and  justice,  or  whether  those  who  taunt 
us  with  disaffection,  are  not  striving  to  drive  us 
from  the  fold. 

In  (he  meantime,  we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to 
be  up  and  doing,  to  spare  no  pains,  and  refuse  no  sa- 
crifices to  produce  Union  among  ourselves  and  to 
place  the  state  on  the  only  platform  she  can  maintain 
willi  honor,  safely,  or  prudence — that  of  determined 
resistance. 

1 Therefore  Resolved,  That  we  believe  it  the  duty 
of  South  Carolina  to  redeem  her  solemn  pledges,  not 
to  submit  to  a tariff  of  discriminating  duties  with  a 
view  either  to  direct  or  incidental  protection,  which 
we  regard  as  unconstitutional  and  oppressive. 

2.  That  we  believe  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
at  its  next  session , lo  call  a convention  of  the  stale  to 
assemble  not  later  than  May,  1845,  to  which  body 
shall  be  left  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress,  and 
vi  hose  decision  as  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state,  we  piedge  ourselves  to  sustain. 

3.  That  we  invite  our  fellow  citizens  throughout 
the  state,  laying  aside  all  minor  points  of  difference 
to  unite  with  us  in  this  measure  of  preparation. 

4.  And  to  carry  out  our  views  we  will  imme- 
diately form  an  anti-tariff'  association  for  Beaufort 
district. 

Col.  W.  E.  Martin  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of be  named  by  the 

ehaii  at  his  leisure,  to  prepare  a sufficient  set  of  ru  les 
for  the  government  of  an  anti-tariff  association  of 
Beaufort  district,  and  that  the  committee  shall  also 
elect  otficeis  and  publish  Ihe  rules  and  the  names  of 
the  officers  in  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

And  on  motion,  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
were  directed  to  be  published  in  the  Charleston 
Mercury. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

ALEX’R.  MOULTRIE,  Chairman. 

E.  F.  Morrall,  and  R.  L.  Tilunghast,  Secretaries. 
Tlie  citizens,  after  the  adjournment  repaired  to  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  provided  for  some  500  perse. is  in 
Mr.  Furth’s  inimitable  style;  in  the  arrangement  of 
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which  he  had  admirably  succeeded  of  well  by  the 
variety  of  dishes  as  by  the  “many  and  not  doubtful” 
Polk  and  Dallas  devices,  in  catering  both  for  the 
animal  and  political  economy  of  his  guests.  Num- 
bers had  left  for  their  distant  homes  before  the  cloth 
was. removed,  and  but  comparatively  few  toasts  were 
given,  and  those  will  be  found  below. 

By  Major  Henry  Smart,  president — the  preservation 
of  the  Union  on  the  terms  of  the  compact  under 
which  it  was  formed. 

By  Hon.  W.  F.  Colcock — Messrs  Polk  and  Dallas, 
the  nominees  of  the  Baltimore  convention:  S.  Caro- 
lina will  advocate  their  election  as  pledged  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  protective  system,  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  to  bring  back  the  government  to  a strict 
adherence  to  the  constitution  and  its  provisions. 

By  Col.  J A.  Lawton — John  C.  Calhoun:  Carolina’s 
able  counsellor  and  skilful  pilot — Carolina  wishes 
to  hear  his  voice. 

By  Dr.  Thos.  E ■ Screven — If  Carolina’s  resistance 
to  unconstitutional  law,  exacting  tribute  to  northern 
manufacturers,  imposed  by  a corrupt  government 
known  only  by  “its  curses,”  be  treason,  1 thank  God 
that  I am  one  of  the  traitors,  now  and  forever. 

By  R.  J Davant,  E«q — Nullification:  secession:  the 
sword:  anything  rather  than  submission  to  unconsti- 
tutional taxation—  let  our  action  be  our  language! 

By  Capl.  John  Webb — A convention  of  the  stale  of 
South  Carolina,  composed  of  such  elements  as  will 
devise  and  adopt  some  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 


ing  scarce  “the  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away,” 
Blot  it.  from  her  escutcheon — there  is  no  “hope” 
for  her. 

By  Wm.  Youmans — The  annexation  of  Texas,  the 
protection  of  our  property,  and  the  removal  of  the 
unconstitutional  features  of  the  “black  tariff”  of  1842 
is  what  South  Carolina  seeks,  and  nothing  less  will 
content  her. 

By  B.B.  Boyd — The  tariff:  Unconstitutional  unjust 
and  oppressive.  We  tried  to  kill  it  by  compromise; 
by  argument  and  forbearance;  but  all  have  failed: 
now  let  us  try  what  virtue  there  is  in  our  bayoneis 
and  swords  or  perish  in  the  attempt 

By  F.  J.  Tuten. — South  Carolina:  She  in  delay,  in- 
tends to  be  just — she  wishes  no  dictation. 

By  G.  B.  Bealer  Esq — The  tariff:  Upon  this  ques- 
tion South  Carolina  needs  no  counsel  but  her  own. 
She  is  resolved  never  to  submit  to  oppression,  while 
in  resistance  is  left  her  the  means  of  redress. 

By  ./.  L.  Broughton— South  Carolina:  Although  sin 
gle  handed  and  alone,  her  motto  ever  will  be- — jus- 
tice or  resistance. 

By  Dr.  John  Dupont — South  Carolina:  Justice  has 
armed  her  to  the  teeth,  and  she  will  resist  oppression 
to  the  knife. 

By  W.  IV.  Mulligan — Men  of  South  Carolina: 

Let  us  our  sufi’ring  country  save, 

Or  yield  her  back  the  lives  she  gave. 

By  G.  P.  Allan — “The  Editor.” 


By  R G.  Morton — The  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  The  original  and  only  legitimate  bond  of  our 
Union:  We  cling  to  it  vvhlie  there  is  any  hope  of  pre- 
serving it;  but  grossly  violated  and  explained  away 
as  it  is  by  our  political  enemies  and  oppressors,  we 
spurn  the  idea  of  being  bound  by  any  substituted  cord 
of  their  manufacturing. 

By  F.  J.  McCarthy,  Esq — The  people  of  South  Ca- 
rolina: They  know  that  they  are  oppressed;  they/ed 
that  they  will  resist. 

By  Gen.  J.  H lioivard — South  Carolina  is  solemn- 
ly pledged  not  to  submit  to  a tariff  for  protection:  let 
her  now  call  a convention  to  redeem  that  pledge. 

By  V.  J-  Colcock — The  democratic  party  ol  S.  Ca- 
rolina: Though  differing  as  to  the  time  for  action, 
yet  when  the  first  tocsin  is  sounded  they  will  be  found 
united  as  one  man,  ready  to  defend  our  liberty  and 
the  constitution. 

By  Dr.  T.  H.  Gregorie — Our  pledges:  They  must 

be  redeemed;  our  honor  demands  it;  our  interest  re- 
quires it. 

By  Copt.  A.  M.  Ruth — South  Carolina:  Oppres- 
sion is  tracking  her  at  every  step;  she  feels  its  iron 
grasp;  her  sons  will  not  desert  her  in  an  hour  like 
this,  but  now  as  in  ’76  and  ’32,  resort  to  resistance; 
stern  resistance;  and  whatever  may  be  her  destiny, 
(struggling  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,)  that  desti- 
ny will  be  mine. 

By  C.  J.  Gadsden — We  have  exhausted  the  pen,  we 
must  take  up  the  sword:  our  rights  or  death. 


By  Sami.  Lawrence,  Esq— The  Union:  Hallowed 
in  the  recollections  of  the  past;  bright  in  the  promise 
ol  the  future;  May  no  arts  of  political  agitators  ever 
endanger  its  safety. 

By  IV.  F.  Hutson,  Esq — The  Charleston  Courier: 
The  viper  which  since  lril2  has  not  ceased  to  sting 
the  bosom,  which  warmed  it  into  life.  Is  it  not  time 
now  to  cast  forth  the  traitor  reptile? 

By  F.  Kraig—R.  Barnwell  Rhett:  May  he  be  ever 
faithful  as  he  has  been,  and  the  venom  of  detraction 
shall  never  poison  the  springs  of  his  constituents' 
gratitude. 


By  Major  Buckner— “The  dissolution  of  the  U 
One  ol  the  greatest  evils— but  not  the  greatest— l 
is  one  greater;  submission  to  a government  wit 
limitation  of  powers.” 

By  M W.  Heyward— The  people  of  Beaufort 
Colleton  districts:  They  love  the  Union  for  the 
sings  it  has  conferred,  not  for  the  abuses  by  w 
it  has  been  desecrated  and  dishonored. 

By  G.  C.  Heywanl — Nullification,  disunion 
convention:  Whatever  we  are  to  have,  give  it  t 
at  once.  b >. 


By  W.  J.  Graham— Many  of  our  old  leaders  a 
engaged  in  the  inglorious  business  o!  president  maki 
-the  people  will  surely  lemember  them  when  th 
need  their  suffrages. 

By  B.  t.  Buckner — The  Texas  treaty:  Its  reiecti 
by  l he  United  States  seriate  clearly  demonstrates  tl: 
southern  and  southern  interests  are  to  be  obtain 
only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

By  P.  W.  Screven — South  Carolina:  Her  hon 
is  pledged;  her  lailh  is  plighted;  for  the  redem 
lion  ol  which,  we  pledge  a faith  yet  unsullied 
falsehood. 

R-.,L  Tillinghast — South  Carolina’s  mol 
• Pes,  eit'' *  1 }T'  lasl  alltl  only  hope  (in  the  union  of  li 
sons)  seems  blasted  by  the  “lieuu  discretion,”  lec 


It  was  his  earnest  vvoik  and  daily  toil 
With  venomed  pen,  to  make  the  noble  seem 
Mean  as  himself.” 

By  James  T.  Robinson — Honor  and  gratitude  to  the 
man  who  will  cheerfully  take  up  his  arms  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  his  country. 

By  James  A Finley — The  compromise  of  1833. — ; 
Basely  violated  by  the  passage  of  the  “black  tariff”  i 
of  1842.  We  earnestly  invoke  the  aid  of  the  whole 
south  to  unite  with  us  in  the  effort  to  protect  the  honor 
and  the  interest  of  the  south — but  if  left  alone  South 
Carolina  will  never  rest  till  the  unconstitutional  fea- 
tures of  that  tariff  be  removed. 

By  John  N.  Youmans — South  Carolina:  Shake  off 
oppression  if  you  can,  and  if  you  cannot,  die  like 
men. 

By  John  J.  Williams — South  Carolina:  Our  own  our 
native  land,  let  others  desert  her  if  they  can,  let  them 
revile  if  they  will,  let  them  give  aid  and  countenance 
to  her  enemies  if  they  may,  but  for  us,  we  will  stand 
or  fall  with  her. 

By  Geo.  Goettee,  Sen.—Our  rights  and  liberties.— 
We  will  have  them  or  die. 

By  Elias  Whildcn — South  Carolina:  May  she  never  I 
submit  to  a protective  tariff'. 

Bv  A.  McBride  Peeples — The  constitution:  It  con- 
tains all  South  Carolina  conceded,  to  obtain  the  be- 
nefits of  the  Union.  She  must  feel  that  there  is  at 
least,  some  proportion  between  the  benefits  and  the 
concessions,  before  she  submits  to  be  wheedled  or 
cheated  or  frightened  out  of  one  iota  more. 


By  B.  F.  Boyd — Jupiter  Cata  wampus  of  the  Courier: 
Have  the  city  council  widened  Broad  street  to  admit 
him  after  his  whig"  glorification. 


SPEECH  OF  Cl-IAS.  BROWN,  OF  PHILA. 


IN  REPLY  TO  JONH  M.  CLAYTON,  OF  DELA. 


THE  TARIFF. 

I have  thus  far  staled  to  you,  citizens  ol  Dela- 
ware, vvhatl  believe  to  be  the  true  character  of  the 
men  and  the  measures  of  the  whig  party,  as  deve- 
loped in  their  past  history,  and  here  I might  leave 
them  to  your  calm  judgment.  I have  said  that  time 
has  falsified  all  their  fine  promises  of  1840,  and  all 
their  charges  against  the  democracy  of  the  country. 
They  promise  nothing  new  now — for  they  know 
they  would  not  be  believed.  They  attempl  to  excite 
no  fears  of  a standing  army  or  a sub-treasury  now 
— they  have  lost  their  potency.  They  no  longer 
place  the  issue  of  the  contest  on  any  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  heretofore  divided  the  parties.  The 
only  question  now  with  them  is  the  tariff—  the  tohig 
tariff- — and  they  wish  to  induce  the  belief  that  they 
are  the  only  true  friends  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Nothing  is  now  heard  from  their  orators 
or  their  presses  about  proscribing  proscription — no- 
thing about  retrenchment  and  reform — nothing  about 
one  currency  for  the  office-holders  and  another  for 
the  people — even  the  gold  spoons  have  lost  their 
gilding — and  the  “roast  beef  and  two  dollars  a day’ 
is  now  reduced  to  a simple  question  of  “bread” — at 
least  so  says  the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  your 
state;  and  if  you  will  give  me  your  attention  for  a 
short  time,  I pledge  myself  to  show  from  recorded 
facts,  that  ol  all  the  misrepresentations  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  party  or  any  person,  those  of  the 


whig  party  in  general,  and  that  of  Mr.  Clayton  in 
particular,  on  this  same  tariff  question,  are  the  most 
reckless  and  false. 

In  a speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  at  a mass 
whig  convention,  held  at  Wilmington,  June  15th, 
1844,  Mr.  Clayton  thus  slates  the  question: 

“The  great  question  to  be  decided  by  that  election 
is  a question  of  BREAD, — a question  whether  we 
shall  abandon  the  whole  principle  of  protection  ex- 
tended to  the  laboring  classes  of  this  country  by  the 
tariff  act  of  1842,  and  adopt  in  lieu  of  it,  a tariff 
discriminating  for  revenue  and  against  protection.” 

And  again: 

“Protection  or  no  protection  for  the  country — bread 
or  no  bread  fur  the  laborer.” 

And  yet  again: 

“It  is  not  a question  between  men  merely;— it  is 
not  a question  about  honors  and  offices  and  the  re- 
wards of  partisan  services;  it  is  not  a question  about 
the  payment  of  the  state  debts,  or  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  territory;  it  is  as  1 have  said  already,  em- 
phatically a question  of  BREAD — a question  whe- 
ther we  shall  sink  the  mass  of  the  laboring  freemen 
of  this  country,  who  now  gain  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  to  the  level  of  the  European 
paupers,  who  labor  for  sixpence  a day  and  find  them- 
selves.” 

Three  times  he  declared  it  is  a question  of  bread, 
and  not  once  has  he  spoken  of  the  beef. 

After  thus  making  the  issue  to  suit  himself,  he 
thus  proceeds  to  speak  of  James  K.  Polk,  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  presidency: 

“Politicians  sometimes  speak  one  way,  and  vote 
another.  * * * But  James  K.  Polk  was  ne- 

ver of  that  school.  He  was,  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
word,  on  all  occasions,  an  enemy  lo  protection  for 
the  laborer.  I mean  to  try  him  by  his  acts  and 
votes.” 

“Search  the  records  of  congress,  and  you  will 
find  that,  in  every  instance  where  the  American 
system  was  attacked,  while  he  was  in  congress,  he 
was  its  assailant,  its  constant  and  uncompromising 
foe.” 

“There  was  no  more  thoroughgoing,  no  more  de- 
nunciatory enemy  of  the  protective  policy,  than 
James  K.  Polk.” 

“With  their  new  democratic  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade,  all  the  leaders  among  them  are  conscious  that 
they  cannot  go  to  trial  before  the  country  without 
incurring  inevitable  defeat.” 

As  it  regards  the  is^ue  tendered  by  Mr.  Clayton 
of  “protection  or  no  protection,”  “bread  or  no 
bread,”  I shall  trouble  you  with  but  little  speech.  1 
know  of  no  such  question  between  the  political  par- 
ties that  divide,  the  country — 1 know  of  no  such  ques- 
tion e*er  having  divided  them,  ami  I trust  I never 
shall  know  of  any  such  ever  dividing  them  hereaf- 
ter. So  far  as  I have  read  the  history  of  the  past, 
or  understood  the  position  of  the  present,  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people  of  both  and  all  parties, 
agree  upon  the  abstract  prin:  iples  of  the  tariff',  or  a 
tariff'.  As  I understand,  the  mass  of  all  parlies  agree 
that  the  revenue  necessary  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment economically , ought  to  be  raised  from  duties 
on  foreign  merchandise,  so  levied  as  best  to  protect 
and  promote  the  general  interest  of  the  country — or, 
to  use  the  common  language  of  the  day,  “a  tariff  for 
revenue  with  incidental  protection.”  True  there 
are  some  men  who  say  that  government  ought  to  be 
supported  by  a direct  tax,  and  that  trade  should  be 
free,  but  such  men  are  few.  There  are  also  some 
men  who  advocate  prohibitory  duties  on  all  foreign 
articles  that  come  in  competition  with  similar  do- 
mestic ones.  The  opinions  of  both  these  classes  are 
referable  to  local  or  selfish  interests  and  feelings, 
and  not  to  any  political  association  whatever.  There 
is  still  another  class  of  men  who  are  in  favor  of  very 
high  duties,  for  the  twofold  object  of  protecting 
their  particular  interests,  and  of  bringing  into  the 
treasury  a surplus  revenue  to  be  divided  among  the 
states,  or  to  be  expended  in  useless  objects.  This 
class  is  composed  altogether  of  whigs,  and  is  not  so 
small  as  appearances  indicate.  Mr.  Clay  was 
once  of  this  class — this  was  the  “American  system,” 
of  which  he  was  the  “ Father ” and  supporter,  until 
the  introduction  of  the  compromise  act.  That  act 
he  said  was, 

“To  reduce  the  rate  of  duties  to  that  REVE- 
NUE STANDARD  for  which  the  OPPONENTS 
of  the  system  so  long  contended .” 

Mr.  Polk  was  one  of  those  “opponents,”  and  this 
was  the  “protective  system”  he  always  opposed  and 
is  still  opposed  to. 

But,  as  I said,  the  great  mass  of  both  parties  hold 
not  these  doctrines,  but  that  a tariff  for  revenue  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
country  is  the  true  theory,  and  the  one  they  mostly 
all  aim  to  have  carried  out  in  practice.  Though  all 
thus  agree  in  the  abstract,  all  do  not  agree  in  the 
details.  I have  never  yet  found  any  two  men  of  any 
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party  or  place  who  could  agree  exactly  on  the  de- 
tails of  a tariff,  either  for  revenue  or  protection, 
though  both  may  have  the  same  general  object  in 
view.  That  is  a subject  about  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  always  differed,  and  may 
differ,  without  reference  to  their  political  opinions 
or  parties,  and  which  will  be  settled  by  each  man 
and  each  district,  as  will  .best  promote  their  indivi- 
dual and  local  interests;  and  this  will  be  found  to  be 
the  key  to  most  men’s  opinions  and  most  members’ 
votes  in  congress  on  tariffs.  This  question  ] do  not 
intend  to  discuss — it  never  has  been  nor  can  be  dis- 
cussed or  decided  as  a political  party  question,  nor 
shall  I trouble  you  now  with  any  such  unprofitable 
debate. 

If  the  tariff,  or  protective  policy , as  Mr.  Clayton 
calls  it,  was  indeed  identified  with  any  political  par- 
ty, instead  of  the  democratic  party  being  its  ene- 
mies, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  they 
were  its  especial  friends  and  supporters.  I might 
shew  that  every  tariff  bill  that  has  ever  been  enact- 
ed into  a lavv  since  the  government  was  formed,  has 
been  so  enacted  by  the  democratic  party.  It  was  a 
democratic  congress  that  passed  the  tariff  act  of 
1316.  It  was  a democratic  congress  that  passed  the 
tariff  act  of  1824.  It  was  a democratic  congress 
that  passed  the  tariff  act  of  1828.  It  was  a demo- 
cratic congress  that  passed  the  tariff  act  of  1832.  It 
was  a democratic  congress  that  passed  the  tariff  act 
— the  compromise  act — of  1833-  It  was  by  democra- 
tic votes  th  tl  the  tiritf  act  of  1842  was  passed  by  a 
whig  congress —and  without  them  it  could  not  have 
passed.  It  was  a democratic  house  of  representa- 
tives that  refused  in  1844  to  disturb  the  present  tariff 
act.  Nor  this  alone.  Though  vvhigs  have  voted  for 
all  these  acts,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  whigs 
have  opposed  and  voted  against  them  all.  These 
simple  facts  from  the  records  are  enough  to  stamp 
with  falsehood  the  charge  that  the  democratic  party 
are  the  enemies  of  the  true  protective  policy  of  the 
country,  or  the  vvhigs  its  exclusive  friends. 

But  my  object  now  is  not  to  discuss  the  tariff 
question  nor  to  vindicate  the  democratic  party — it 
needs  no  vindication — but  to  meet  and  disprove 
ttie  unfounded  assertions  of  Mr.  Clayton  against  the 
course  and  opinions  of  James  K.  Polk  on  this  sub- 
ject. I might  content  myself  by  replying  to  these 
charges  against  Janies  K.  Polk,  by  the  simple  asser- 
tion that  Mr.  Polk  never  at  any  time  in  congress,  ex- 
pressed or  showed  himself  opposed  to  protecting 
American  labor  or  American  interests,  or  opposed 
to  a proper  protective  policy.  On  the  contrary,  all 
that  he  has  ever  said,  and  all  the  votes  he  has  ever 
given,  have  been  in  support  of  that  policy,  and  1 
might  give  you  in  proof  of  this,  the  fact,  that  upon 
every  tariff  act  that  was  enacted  by  congress,  while 
James  K.  Polk  and  John  M.  Clayton  were  there  to- 
gether, their  names  are  always  both  recorded  in  their 
favor.  You  will  hardly  credit  the  assertion,  after- 
having  read  the  above  extracts  from  Mr.  Clayton’s 
speecti.  that  James  K.  Polk  and  John  M.  Clayton, 
the  one  in  tile  house  and  the  other  in  the  senate,  are 
both  found  voting  for  the  same  tariff  acts — that  of 
1830— that  of  1832,  and  that  of  1833— ori  the  last 
two,  in  company  with  Henry  Clay;  and  how  Mr. 
Clayton,  as  a man  of  veracity,  could  have  made  such 
general  and  sweeping  charges  against  Mr.  Polk  with 
this  record  before  him,  exceeds  my  comprehension. 

Plere,  I might  leave  the  charges  made  against  Mr. 
Polk  to  the  general  evidence  of  their  falsity,  but  I 
intend  here,  upon  Mr.  Clayton’s  own  soil,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  own  friends,  to  meet  him  on  every  par- 
ticular charge  he  has  made,  and  pledge  myself  to 
show  from  the  record  that  the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton 
has  eituer  ignorantly  or  intentionally  put  forth  a 
tissue  of  the  greatest  misrepresenlations  and  falsifi- 
cations of  facts  that  ever  came  from  an  honorable 
man. 

You  will  excuse  me,  citizens  of  Delaware,  if  I 
detain  you  longer  on  this  subject  than  is  agreeable  to 
you  or  to  me.  The  cause  of  truth  as  well  as  the 
glorious  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged — the 
cause  of  democracy,  requires  that  full  justice  be 
done  to  Mr.  Polk,  when  attacked  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  Clayton. 

The  specific  evidences  of  the  free  trade  or  anti- 
protective  doctrines  of  Mr.  Polk,  as  charged  by  Mr. 
Clayton,  I shall  take  up  in  the  orderof  time  in  which 
these  facts  are  said  to  have  transpired.  Althongh 
Mr.  Folk  had  been  in  congress  some  years  previous- 
ly, and  had  given  several  votes  on  the  tariff,  Mr. 
Clayton  finds  nothing  against  him  until  1832.  In 
that  year  he  charge-  him  with  having  voted 

First,  ‘To  reduce  the  duty  on  cotton  goods  cost- 
ing not  exceeding  45  cents  per  square  yard  to  12g 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.’ 

Second,  ‘To  abolish  the  duty  of  30  dollars  per  ton 
on  rolled  iron.’ 

Third,  ‘To  reduce  the  duty  on  salt  to  5 cents  per 
5G  lbs.’ 


Fourth,  ‘And  voted  against  the  duties  on  boots  and 
bootees,  cabinet  wares,  hats  and  caps,  whips,  bridles, 
saddles,  carriages,  and  parts  of  carriages,  blank 
books,  earthen  and  stone  wares,  and  manufactures  of 
marble,  and  also  against  the  duty  on  wool.’ 

In  relation  to  the  first  specification,  no  such  mo- 
tion was  made  or  voted  on.  The  motion  was  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  cotton  goods  costing  less  than  fif- 
teen cents  per  square  yard.  A kind  of  goods  that 
needed  no  protection  at  all,  being  made  cheaper  iri 
this  country  than  in  any  other. 

The  second  charge  is,  that  he  voted  to  abolish  the 
duty  of  thirty  dollars  a ton  on  rolled  iron  This  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  untruth.  Every  body 
would  understand  the  charge  as  implying  a totol  abo 
lition  of  the  duty  on  that  article,  particularly  as  Mr. 
Clayton  had  charged  Mr.  Polk  with  being  a tree 
trade  man,  and  yet  the  only  vote  Mr.  Polk  gave  was 
to  reduce  the  duty  from  thirty  dollars  a ton  to  eigh- 
teen dollars  a ton,  to  make  it  the  same  duty  as  was 
and  had  been  levied  on  bar  iron. 

And  if  this  was  a crime  in  Mr.  Po!k  thus  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  duty  on  rolled  iron  to  eighteen 
dollars  a ton  in  1832,  what  must  have  been  that  of 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Clayton  in  voting  in  1833  to  re- 
duce i'  to  nearly  half  that  amount,  as  they  did  by  their 
compromise  act? 

The  third  charge  is  that  Mr.  Polk  voted  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  salt  from  10  to  5 cents  per  56  lbs.  It'  is 
singular  that  Mr.  Clayton  had  not  made  the  disco- 
very that  Mr.  Polk  voted  in  1830  to  reduce  the  duty- 
on  salt  not  only  5 cents  hut  10  cents  a bushel — and 
yet  such  was  the  fact!  For  this  same  Mr.  Clayton 
who  charges  it  as  an  evidence  of  anti-protection 
principles  in  Mr.  Polk  to  vote  in  1832  to  reduce  the 
duty  from  10  to  5 cents  a bushel,  actually  voted 
himself  to  reduce  it  from  twenty  to  ten  cents  a bush- 
el in  1830  Mr.  Clayton  should  have  taken  the 
beam  of  the  ten  cents  salt  reduction  out  of  his  own 
eye,  before  he  attempted  to  find  the  mote  of  5cents 
reduction  in  that  of  Mr.  Polk. 

The  fourth  charge,  like  the  second,  is  a falsifica- 
tion of  the  record;  or  at  least  a bare-faced  attempt 
to  deceive. 

Mr  Clayton  charges  Mr.  Polk  with  voting  against 
the  duties  on  boots,  bootees,  &c.,  &c. — thus  intending 
to  convey  the  idea  that  he  voted  to  let  all  the  arti- 
cles there  particularly  enumerated  come  into  the 
country  free  of  any  and  all  duties;  and  y et  what  was 
the  fact?  Mr.  Polk  only  voted  against  increasing  the 
duly  on  those  articles  from  twenty-five  per  cent,  to 
thirty,  and  on  wool  and  woollens  he  voted  not  against 
the  duties,  but  against  increasing  them  from  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  forty  and  fifty  per  cent. 

I leave  it  to  you,  Mr.  Clayton’s  fellow  citizens,  to 
form  your  own  opinion  of  the  man  who  could  first 
make  a general  charge  against  Mr.  Polk  of  free  trade 
doctrines  that  he  never  held  or  expressed,  and  then 
to  prove  them  would  resort  to  such  miserable  mis- 
representations and  falsifications  of  the  truths  of  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Clayton  ought  to  be  more  cautious,  too,  how 
he  draws  his  bow  at  Mr.  Polk,  or  he  may  put  an  ar- 
row in  the  heart  of  some  of  his  own  friends;  for  on 
every  vote  given  by  Mr.  Polk,  numbers  of  whigs 
voted  with  him.  If  Mr.  P’s  votes  are  so  censurable, 
what  were  theirs? — or  is  the  common  saying  not  ap- 
plicable to  them — “what’s  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander?” 

But  1 am  not  done  with  Mr.  Clayton  or  Mr.  Polk 
in  relation  to  this  tariff  bill  of  1832.  1 find  in 
Gaffs  & Seaton’s  Debates  of  Congress,  page  698, 
that  Mr.  Clayton  , speaking  of  this  same  tariff  bill  of 
1832,  on  the  debate  on  the  compromise  bill  of  1833, 
thus  discources: 

“I  voted,  said  Mr.  C.  against  the  bill  of  1832  for 
the  very  reason  that  southern  gentlemen  declared 
that  it  was  no  concession,  and  I may  vote  against 
this  bill  for  the  same  reasons.  I thought  itbad  policy 
to  pass  the  bill  of  1832.  1 thought  it  a bad  'bargain 

then  and  think  so  now.” 

And  yet,  after  this  positive  assertion  of  Mr.  C?ay- 
ton  that  he  voted  against  the  bill  of  1832,  would  you 
believe  it,  that  the  name  of  John  M.  Clayton  is 
found  upon  the  record  as  is  that  of  James  K.  Polk, 
both  in  favor  of  the  bill!  a bill  which  Mr.  Clay  also 
voted  for  and  claimed  to  be  the  author  of,  and  one 
year  afterwards  thus  speaks  of: 

“Tile  third  mode  (of  affording  protection)  was  at- 
tempted last  session  in  a resolution  which  he  had  tiie 
honor  to  submit  last  year,  and  which  in  fact  ulti- 
mately formed  the  basis  of  the  act  which  finally- 
passed  both  houses.  (Act  of  1832.)  This  was  to 
raise  as  much  revenue  as  was  wanted  for  the  use  of 
the  government  and  no  more,  but  to  raise  it  from  the 
protected  articles.  He  regretted  most  deeply  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  would  not  suffer  this 
principle  to  prevail.  It  ought  to  prevail,  and  the 
day  in  his  opinion  would  come  when  it  would  be 
adopted  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country.” 


I need  not  say  that  in  the  bill  thus  voted  for  by 
James  K.  Polk,  the  duty  on  cottons  was  25  per  cent 
— on  salt  10  cents  per  bushel — boots  and  bootees 
$1  50  per  pair — cabinet  ware,  hats,  caps,  &c.,  30  per 
cent. — rolled  iron  $30  per  ton,  and  on  wool  arid 
woollens  the  highest  rates  of  duty. 

To  judge  of  Mr.  Polk’s  votes  on  the  bill  of  1832 
correctly,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  intent 
and  object  of  the  bill  was  to  reduce  the  duties  to  the 
revenue  standard,  to  prevent  a surplus  in  the  treasu- 
ry, and  to  allay  the  storm  rising  in  the  south,  that 
actually  broke  out  the  following  year,  and  actually 
caused  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Clayton  and  others,  to  pass 
the  compromise  bill,  with  lower  duties  than  in  many 
cases  was  contemplated  by  the  bill  of  1832. 

. We  next  come  to  Mr.  Clayton’s  charges  against 
Mr.  Polk  in  1833— and  this  it  will  be  remembered 
was  the  year  when  the  famous  compromise  act  pass- 
ed, and  when  every  American  felt  anxious  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country — when  Mr  Clay 
and  Mr.  Clayton  and  many  other  professed  friends  of 
protection  to  the  death,  voted  against  the  convic- 
tions of  their  judgments  for  the  sake  of  concession, 
and  gave  that  fatal  stab  to  protection  that  reduced 
all  duties  to  one  indiscriminate  level  of  20  percent. 

It  is  upon  this  particular  period  that  Mr.  Clayton 
has  seized  more  particularly  than  any  other  to  prove 
the  hostility  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection. Yet,  like  the  charges  against  him  in  1832, 
do  they  all  vanish  before  the  light  of  truth.  Mr. 
Polk,  in  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and  able  speeches 
upon  the  records  ot  congress,  thus  speaks  of  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country — and  be  it  remembered  that 
this  speech  was  delivered  some  time  before  Mr 
Clay  introduced  or  thought  of  his  compromise  act, 
for  which  he  has  been  so  much  lauded: — -‘It  is  no 
longer,  in  my  judgment,”  says  Mr.  Polk,  “a  ques- 
tion of  cent  per  cent.,  but  a question  of  patriotism 
and  of  country.  Let  us  then  act  like  statesmen,  and 
by  adopting  this  measure  of  justice  endeavor  to  heal 
the  discontent  so  prevalent  in  so  many  states,  and  thus 
preserve  and  perpetuate  our  glorious  union  without 
force,  c.ivil  war,  or  the  effusion  of  blood.” — “If  we 
rise  without  passing  this  or  some  similar  measure  not 
materially  varying  from  it,  this  congress  will  owe  a 
responsibility  to  the  country,  and  perhaps  to  posteri- 
ty, in  which  I have  no  ambition  to  participate.” 

At  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  was  it 
that  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  house 
introduced  the  bill  of  1833,  that  Mr.  Clayton  says 
whouid  have  “passed  like  a tornado  over  all  .he  manu- 
facturing establishments,”  “put  a knife  to  the  throat 
of  every  sheep  in  the  county,”  and  “fed  us  on  pota- 
toes from.  Ireland”  and  “bread”  from  the  “Black 
sea.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  bill 
or  give  its  character,  for  I have  facts  and  arguments 
for  Mr.  Clayton  mere  gerraain  and  conclusive. — 
All  that  has  been  said  against  this  bill  and  more, 
was  said  by  the  ultra  friends  of  protection  against 
the  compromise  act,  which  Mr.  Clayton  says  “Hen- 
ry Clay  with  all  the  affection  of  a parent  for  the  pro- 
tective policy”  interposed  to  prevent  the  “passage 
of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  in  the  house  ” Now  mark  how  a single 
fact  will  dissolve  in  air  all  Mr.  Clayton’s  fiction. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1833,  the  above  mention- 
ed bill  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the 
house  came  up  for  consideration,  and  a motion  was 
made  to  strike  it  out  and  insert  in  its  place  Mr. 
Clay  -s  compromise  bill.  For  this  motion  Mr.  Polk  and 
and  95  others  voted,  while  those  who  voted  against 
it  were  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass.,  Mr.  Ev- 
erett, of  Vt.  Mr.  McKennan,  of  Pa.,  Mr.  Milligan, 
of  Del.,  and  fifty  other  ultra  friends  of  protection. — 
Thus  did  Mr.  Polk  vote  for  Mr.  Clay’s  compromise 
bill  in  preference  to  that  of  the  house  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  while  the  ultra  friends  of  proteo 
tion  voted  for  the  latter  in  preference  to  the  former. 

Let  tins  be  the  answer  to  aH  the  charges  made  by. 
Mr.  Clayton  against  the  bill  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  Mr.  P.’s  course  in  1833. 

But  Mr.  Clayton  says,  in  speaking  of  the  debates 
on  the  house  bill  of  1833.  that  “there  was  no  more 
denunciatory  enemy  of  the  protective  policy  than 
James  K.  Polk.”  I have  already  said  that  there  is 
not  one  word  recorded  in  all  the  legislative  history 
| of  Mr.  Polk  against  the  protective  policy,  nor  in  fa- 
vor of  free  trade,  and  I again  repeat  that  in  ail  the 
debates  of  1833  Mr.  Polk  did  not  only  not  denounce 
the  protective  policy,  but  stood  forth  boldly  and 
strongly  as  its  avowed  advocate.  In  speaking  in  this 
debale  lie  thus  explains  the  bill  and|deffries  his  course: 

“The  committee  have  brought  forward  (he  bill  as 
a measure  of  compromise,  likely  to  unile  in  its  support 
a sufficient  number  of  those  representing  the  con 
ting  interests  of  different  portions  of  the  U i* jctu,  to 
carry  it  through  the  house,” 

“In  preparing  the  bill  which  they  have  offered,  pie 
1 committee  had  two  objects  in  vievy.  Jfirslj  to  reduce, 
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the  taxes  to  the  standard  of  revenue  which  the  gov- 
ernment required,  theieby  relieving  the  people  of  so 
much  of  the  public  burdens  as  were  no  longer  nee- 
ded for  the  public  service;  hut  in  doing  this  they  kepi 
an  eye  secondly  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  meas- 
ure upon  !he  existing  manufacturing  establishments 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  existing  policy.  No 
member  of  the  committee  who  had  yielded  his  as- 
sent to  this  bill  T may  safely  affirm,  desired  to  pros- 
trate the  manvfactnries , nor  will  such  in  their  judgment 
be  the  effect  ef  the- bill.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee had  confined  himself  to  a brief  but  salisfacto 
ry  exoositio"  of  its  provisions  as  a measure  of  fi- 
nance. The  duty  has  been  devolved  upon  me  to 
show  its  effects  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
this  county . This  I shall  not  do  by  declamation  but 
bv  the  testimony  of  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
and  I verdure  to  affirm  that  the  bill  so  far  from  pros- 
trating their  establishments , affords  sufficient  incidental 
protection  to  enable  all  such  as  are  based  on  real,  not 
borowed  capital,  and  conducted  with  economy  and 
skill,  not  only  to  stand  under  this  bill,  but  to  realize 
greater  rates  or  profit  upon  the  capital  and  labor 
employed,  than  is  done  from  any  other  regular  busi- 
ness in  the  country.” 

Speaking  of  the  reduction  of  duties  in  the  bill  on 
various  articles  named  and  used  by  the  maufactu 
rers,  he  says: 

“The  amount  thus  saved  in  the  shape  of  duties  be- 
low the  rates  of  the  act  of  1828  without  including 
the  reduction  upon  wool  is  equal  to  six  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  capilal  invested  in  the  woollen  fac- 
tories; and  including  the  reduction  on  wool  equal  to 
eleven  per  cent.” 

In  defending  discriminating  duties,  he  says: 

“Objections  ha'e  been  started  to  this  bill  because 
of  the  different  rates  ol  duty  which  are  imposed -on 
different  kinds  of  manufactures.  It  is  said  that  it 
affoids  more  protection  to  iron  than  to  some  other 
manufactures:  and  that  it  is  therefore  urjust.  The 
same  objection  might  be  made  to  any  revenue  or  ta- 
riff law  that  has  ever  passed,  in  all  of  which  discrim- 
inating duties  have  been  imposed.” 

There  is  a single  fact  ir.  the  legislative  history  of 
1833,  that,  in  Mr.  Clayton’s  '.lew,  al  least,  ought  to 
have  u ade  him  pause  before  he  anathematized  Mr. 
Polk  as  an  unmitigated  enemy  of  the  protective  pol- 
icy; and  that  was  his  vote  to  retain  in  the  comprom- 
ise bill  the  home  valuation.  When  this  v,  as  inserted 
in  the  bill — and  it  was  not  in  when  Mr.  Clay  repor- 
ted it — Mr.  Clayton  said  if  would  be  s-  en  by  it,  “it 
was  not  the  intention  to  surrender  the  principle  of 
protection” — again,  if  this  elapse  was  not  inserted 
“he  would  lie  compelled  to  vote  against  tiie  bill;’’ 
and  in  his  recent  Wilmington  speech  he  says: 

“The  principles  of  the  home  valuation  was  a sine 
gua  non,  at  (he  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  with 

many  of  those  v.  ho,  tike  myself,  voted  for  it  for  the 
purpose  avowed  by  me  at  the  time,  of  saving  the 
protective  policy.  We  considered  that  a vole  l i- 
the duties  fixed  by  the  act,  to  be  assessed  on  this 
principle,  was  essentially  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a voic  for  protection.” 

Mr.  Polk  voted  directly  against  striking  out  this 
highly  protective  elau.-e — tins  sine  qua  non—  which 
according  to  Mr.  Clayton's  own  “iest,*’  decided  who 
w re  and  who  were  no C friendsof  the  protective  pol- 
icy, and  therelore  does  become  up  e.w,  m Mr-Ciay. 
ton’s  own  standard — lus  o>vn  -‘test’’ — of  a friend  to  a 
protective  policy. 

I need  only  say  farther,  that  on  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  bill  ihe  vole  of  Ivir.  Poik  is  found,  as  in 
the  act  ol  1832  on  the  same  side  as  those  oi  Henry 
Clay  and  John  IV]  Clayton. 

Here  I might  leave  Mr.  Clay  ton  and  his  charges 
againt  Mr.  Polk,  but  I choose  to  tollow  him  through 
them  all.  He  says  “he  intends  to  do  full  justice  to 
Mr.  Polk,”  so  do  I intend  to  do  full  justice  to 
Mr.  Clayton.  Though  in  doing  justice  to  him  I shall 
neither  misrepresent  nor  falsify  the  record  as  lie  has 
■done  to  Mr  Puik.  That  “the  people  shall  not  misun- 
derstand the  extent  ol  tits  hostility  to  the  domestic 
industry  of  Ins  country,”  Mr.  Clayton  makes  this 
last  charge  against  Mr.  Polk— that 

“On  tne  28t.i  of  February , 1834,  within  oneyear 
after  the  passage  ol  the  compromise,  Mr.  Hall,  ol 
North  Carolina,  in  the  house  ol  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  intruducetl  a resolution,  me  object  ol 
which  was  to  procure  from  the  committee  ot  way 
and  means  a repurl  ul  a plan  accompanied  by  a bni’ 
t (^repeal  the  protection  guaranteed  oy  the  Cumprom 
ise,  unuer  the  pretext  ot  immediately  reducin’-  the 
revenue  to  the  nece-sary  expenses  of  Uie  govern- 
ment; anu  James  lx.  Poik  ol  lennessee,  who  was  at 
that  Cme,  the  chairman  ol  that  very  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  voteu  for  mat  resolution  ” 

JNo’v>  " tial> 1 itizens  on  Delaware,  do  y ou  think  was 
the  character  ol  tins  mighty  gunpowder  plot — this 
ifcooiuuv*4  *‘lu  repoutie  protection  guaran- 


teed by  the  compromise.”  and  is  to  overwhelm 
James  K.  Polk  with  political  destruction?  Here  it 
is: — 

l,Rcsolred , That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  repot- 
ting apian , accompanied  by  a hill  to  reduce  the  rev 
enue  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment.” 

This  simple  resolution,  merely  to  enquire  into  the 
propriety  of  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the 
government,  is  dragged  from  its  obscurity  thus  to  fur- 
nish evidence  of  hostility  to  a protective  tariff.  No 
eye  but  that  of  the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton’s  could  have 
discovered  in  it  any  thing  but  the  mere  every  day  un- 
meaning resolutions  that  are  offered  on  all  sorts  of  sub 
jects.  Nor  did  the  house  look  upon  it  in  any  other 
light:  for  it  refused  its  consideration  when  offered, 
and  nothing  further  followed. 

Cut  suppose  it  was  all  that  Mr.  Clayton  says  it 
was — an  attempt  to  disturb  the  compromise  act — 
would  that  have  been  the  distruction  of  the  protec 
live  policy?  On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  rather 
have  been  the  salvation  of  it?  For  long  before  the 
final  reduction  of  duties  under  the  compromise  act 
had  taken  place,  the  revenue  fell  far  short  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  government,  and  the  very  fact  that 
the  democratic  administration  did  not  violate  the  com- 
promise act,  and  raise  the  duties  to  the  revenue 
standard,  the  object  of  the  resolution  so  condemned 
by  Mr.  Clayton,  is  by  Mr.  Clayton  in  his  speech  im- 
puted a crime. 

Having  now  noticed  ail  the  charges  and  specifica- 
tions brought  by  Mr.  Clayton  against  Mr.  Poik,  J 
beg  your  indulgence  while  I review  some  of  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  his  opponent,  Mr  Clay.  I will 
not  undertake  to  prove  that  Mr.  Clay  has  been  or  is 
opposed  to  a protective  tariff,  or  any  other  kind  of 
a tariff,  for  it  would  be  much  easier  to  prove  that  lie 
has  been  in  favor  of  all  sorts  of  tariffs,  as  it  would 
best  suit  his  purpose,  or  gain  him  voles.  I know 
that  it  has  been  usual  to  call  Mr.  Clay  the  “father 
of  the  American  system”  meaning  protective  duties. 
But  itshould  be  recollected  that  such  duties  were 
laid  by  congress  when  Mr.  Clay  was — what  his  par- 
tizans  lately  attempted  to  magnify  into  great  impor- 
tance, but  proved  a signal  failure — a “mill  boy  of 
the  Slashes.”  He  must  have -beet;  too  young  then  to 
be  father  of  any  system.  He  certainly  never  claim- 
ed lo  be  the  lather  of  t lie  protective  act  of  18JG 
or  of  that  of  1824,  nor  did  he  vote  for  them;  and 
that  of  ’28Jte  utterly  repudiates,  and  attempts  to 
prove  upon  the  democrats,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bron- 
son, as  “highly  discreditable  lo  American  legisla- 
tion.” In  the  same  letter  hesays — “I  think  there  is  no 
danger  of  a high  tariff' being  ever  established,”  and 
in  that  to  Mr.  Meriwether  claiming  for  himself  any 
thing  else  than  the  paternity  of  high  tariff's. 

“I  did  not  vote  for  the  tariff  of  1828,  for  which 
however,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Col.  Benton,  Col.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Wright,  and  others  of  our  present  opponents  did 
vote.  And  it  is  rem  rkable  that  from  lhaL  period  my 
exertions  in  congress  have  been  directed  to  the  reduction 
and  modifications  of  tariffs.  Thus  in  1832  1 supported 
that  tariff',  which  greatly  modified  and  reduced  that 
of  1828,  insomuch  that  it  was  supposed  by  reasona- 
ble men  that  it  would  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  u 1 1 i 
tiers  of  South  Carolina.  The  next  year,  1833,  I 
brought  forward  tne  compromise.  In  1841  i sup 
ported -tire  tariff  of  that  year,  which  was  limited  lo 
the  free  articles. 

Nor  would  it  be  any  way  difficult  to  prove  Mr- 
Clay  a friend  lo  ‘ free  trade,'1'  and  ready  and  willing 
to  place  “American  labor”  oil  the  same  footing  as 
the  “pauper  labor  of  Europe, ”or  the  “potatoe  grow, 
ing  Insiifand  the  grain  growing  serfs  ol  the  borders 
oi  the  Baltic  and  B.ack  sea,”  so  much  dreaded  by 
Mr.  Clayton.  In  a spe  ch  delivered  by  him(Mr. 
Clay  ) in  the  senate,  March  23d,  1842,  he  thus  dis- 
courses of  free  trade. 

“What  is  free  trade?  does  it  mean  to  trade  between 
two  nations  w ith  freedom  on  one  side  and  ail  sorts 
o;  restrictions  ou  the  othei?  Is  that  free  trade?  Or 
does  it  mean  a traue  with  absolute  freedom?  that  is 
with  no  duties  at  all — or  very  low  duties,  and  strict- 
ly equal  duties  ou  both  sides?  li  that  is  the  sena- 
tor’-- meaning,  1 will  notstop  lo  discuss  the  question. 

1 SHOULD  BE  GLAD  TO  SEE  UNIVERSAL  FREEDOM  OR 

trade  established  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
world.” 

Again  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Merriwethcr 
that, 

“I  never  was  in  favor  of  what  I regarded  as  a high 
tariff.  And  my  present  opinion  is  in  perfect  coinci- 
dence with  that  of  the  whole  whig  party  of  the  U. 
States,  including  Georgia,  as  1 understand  it.” 

lo  know  what  the  opinions  ol  the  whig  party  of 
Georgia  were,  and  w ith  whic'h  Mr.  Clay  says  that 
his  is  the  “perfect  coincidence,”  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  opinions  ol  all  the  whig  members  of  congress 
Hour  Georgia,  to  the  last  congress,  whose  speeches 


Mr.  Clay  no  doubt  had  read,  and  which  furnish  the 
best  evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the  whig  party  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Habersham  made  a long  report  from  the  mino- 
rity of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  against  pro- 
tective tariffs  and  their  “ruinous  effects,”  and  made  a 
long  speech  to  prove  them. 

Mr.  Warren  called  upon  all,  “both  whtgs  and  loco- 
focos  of  the  south,”  lo  unite  in  opposition  to  “such  a 
partial  system  of  taxation.”’ 

Mr.  Gamble  said  it  was  a monstrous  “system  a 
system,  which  makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,”  and  that  “it  is  high  time  for  us  to  abandon 
this  odious  (and  he  might  say  exploded)  doctrine  in 
Great  Britain.”  Of  the  tariff  bill  in  particular,  he 
adds  that  it  is  highly  protective.” 

Mr.  Merriwelher  said  that  “the  power  to  protect 
domestic  manufactures  was  denied  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment by  the  convention  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution,” and  therefore,  “the  exercise  of  this  power 
by  congress  is  too  palpably  unconstitutional  to  be  jus- 
tified for  a moment.” 

1 challenge  Mr.  Ciayton,  or  Mr.  Aany-body-else, 
to  find  in  all  that  Mr.  Polk  has  ever  said  or  written, 
any  thing  half  so  strong  in  favor  of  free  trade  as  is  this 
speech  and  letter  of  Mr.  Clay’s. 

This,  strongly  as  it  is  tinctured  with  “free  trade,” 
does  not  lo  iny  mind  cast  the  hundredth  part  of  Ihe 
doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friendship  for 
the  protective  policy,  as  do  other  speeches  and  votes 
of  his. 

In  1841,  when  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  came  into 
power,  it  is  well  known  that  the  duties  under  the 
compromise  act  had  dwindlad  down  to  far  below  the 
protective  or  the  revenue  point.  On  the  21st  of  May, 
1841,  a whig  congress  met  in  extra  session.  Did 
Mr.  Clay  then  propose  to  raise  the  duties  on  the  pro- 
tected articles?  He  never  intimated  such  an  inten- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  instead  of  thus  raising  the 
protective  articles,  he  and  his  party  passed  an  act 
levying  duties  on  the  “free  articles” — the  articles 
left  free  by  the  tariffs  of  1832  and  1833,  for  which 
Mr.  Polk  voted  and  advocated,  as  expressly  left  free 
to  aid  tiie  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  agricultu- 
ral labor  of  tile  country.  1 look  upon  this  act  of 
Mr.  Clay’s,  and  so  charged  it  at  the  time,  as  a deadly 
thrust  at  the  protective  policy  of  the  country.  Then 
was  tiie  time,  if  ever  the  American  system  needed  a 
father,  that  the  labor  of  the  country  needed  protec- 
tion; and  then  it  was  the  laborers  called  loudly  on 
congress  Cor  “bread,”  but  Mr.  Clay  and  his  whig 
frends  gave  them  a stone.  That  these  articles  thus 
taxed  by  Mr.  Clay  had  been  left  free  to  aid  the  pro- 
tective policy,  1 hare  t he  evidence  of  Mr.  Polk  and 
Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Clay  himself.  Tiiey  were  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Clayton’s  notion,  the  great  protective 
principle  of  the  compromise  act.  He  thus  speaks  of 
them: 

“He  could  not  understand  how  any  gentleman  could 
stand  up  in  tiie  face  of  all  the  exemption  which  the 
bill  contained  of  articles  used  by  tiie  manufacturer, 
and  say  that  there  was  any  intention  lo  abandon  the 
principle  ol'  protection.” 

Mr.  Clay  says, 

“The  fourth  mode  in  which  protection  could  be 
afforded  to  domestic  industry , was  to  admit  free  of 
duty  every  article  which  aided  tiie  operalion  of  tiie 
manufacture!  s.” 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  this  was  the 
only  tariff'  bill  offered  or  passed  by  the  whig  con- 
gress with  Mr.  Clay  al  its  head , at  its  first  session, 
or  until  more  than  six  months  of  the  second  had  ex- 
pired. 

Among  the  free  articles  were  two  that  Mr.  Clay 
seemed  particularly  anxious  to  tax,  but  failed,  though 
supported  by  a large  number. of  whig  friends,  these 
were  lea  and  coffee,  articles  used  as  necessaries  ol'ltfe, 
and  coming  m competition  with  none  produced  in  this 
country.  Ou  this  subject  I will  iet  him  speak  fur 
himself.  September,  1841,  he  said, 

“He  should  vote  fur  the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee.  It 
was  necessary  under  his  calculations,  and  as  he  found 
he  was  to  be  deserted  by  a portion  of  his  friends,  he 
trusted  that  some  of  those  opposed  to  him  would  vote 
for  this  lax.  If  they  did  not,  the  result  would  inevi- 
tably be  ttiat  at  the  next  session  the  tax  would  be 
certainly  imposed,  or  a higher  duty  than  is  authorised 
by  tiie  compromise  act  levied  on  other  articles. 

“He  thought  tea  and  coffee  the  most  desirable  things 
on  which  to  raise  revenue.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Woodbury,  to  insert  in  the  list 
of  free  articles  tea  and  coffee.,  Mr.  Clay  and  other 
whigs,  September  4,  1841,  voted  no. 

Though  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  failed  in  1841  to 
impose  the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  the  latter  succeed- 
ed in  1812  iu  inserting  it  in  the  tariff  and  land  distribu- 
tion bill  vetoed  by  Mr.  Tyler.  How  could  Mr.  Clay, 
or  any  true  Iriend  of  the  protective  p -licy  thus  im- 
pose taxes  on  articles  used  by  the  manufacturers  or 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  country,  and  nut  pro- 
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dueed  b'-  them;  and  to  bring:  thereby  into  the  treasu- 
ry snme  /iw  millions  of  dollars,  or  more,  annually, 
thal  ought,  to  he  collected  according  to  their  own 
showing  from  the  protected  articles  alone?  Let 
them  answer  it  if  they  can.  Mr  Polk  stands  charged 
with  no  such  anti  protective  votes  or  speeches. 

Put  we  are  told,  not  by  Mr.  Clayton,  but  by  others, 
that  Mr.  Polk  is  opposed  to  the  present  tariff,  and 
Mr.  Clav  is  in  favor  it.  No  doubt  Mr.  Cl  a y is  in 
favor  of  it.  if  he  thinks  it  will  help  his  election;  but 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  its  passage  or  even  gave  it 
his  approbation  until  very  recently,  I do  most  posi- 
tively deny,  and  call  any  and  all  of  his  friends  to  the 
proof.  It  was  openly  proclaimed  at  Washington, 
when  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  any  tarill  bill  unless 
the  land  distribution  was  in  it,  and  the  speeches  and 
votes  of  bis  Kentucky  and  other  particular  friends 
gave  strength  to  the  report.  Certain  it  is  there  is  not 
on  record  any  thing  said  or  done  by  them  to  give 
color  of  belief  that  he  was  friendly  to  its  passage. — 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  where  any  tiling  from 
him  in  its  favor  that  I have  seen,  earlier  than  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  more  than  a year  after  its  passage,  and 
then  such  an  approval!  He  says,  in  his  letter  to  Mi . 
Bronson, 

“I  had  resigned  my  seat  in  the  senate  when  the 
act  of  1842  passed.  Generally,  the  duties  which  it 
imposes  are  lower  than  those  in  the  act  of  1832. — 
And,  i cithout  intending  to  express  any  opinion  upon  every 
item  of  this  last  tariff,  I would  say  that/  think  the  pro- 
visions, in  the  main,  are  wise  and  proper.  If  there 
be  any  excesses  or  defects  in  it,  (of  which  I have  not 
the  means  here  of  judging)  they  ought  to  be  correct- 
ed 

Alas,  alas!  for  the  open,  daring  Henry  Clay! — 
“ Without  expressing  any  opinion!"  “I  would  say  that 
I think,"  "I  have  not  the  means  of  judging."  “Ex- 
cesses” or  “defects”  “ought  to  be  corrected!”  Call 
you  this  “standing  up  to  the  rack,  fodder  or  no  fod- 
der?” And  yet  this  was  the  first  intimation  we  have 
of  Mr  Clay’s  approval  of  the  present  tariff,  and  that 
too  , as  I have  said,  not  expressed  for  more  than  a 
year  after  it  had  been  Ihe  law  of  the  land.  Very 
recently,  1 understand,  he  has  come  out  unqualifiedly 
at  The  north  in  its  favor,  but  with  all  honorable  men 
such  quibbling  ought  to  go  for  nothing — it  is  unwor- 
thy a statesman,  and  particularly  a candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States. 

His  first  love,  or  rather  his  present  real  love  is  for 
the  compromise  act,  1 suppose,  because  it  is  his  own 
off-pring.  In  ins  speech  of  September,  4841,  lie 
urges  ihe  friends  of  the  compromise  act  to  vote  for 
the  tax  on  lea  and  coffee,  or  lie  says,  if  they  do  not, 
it  will  inevitably  he  imposed  at  the  next  session,  “Or, 
a higher  duty  than  is  authorised  by  the  compromise 
act  u ouid  be  levied  on  other  articles.”  And  again 
in  the  same  debate  he  says: 

“He  was  desirous  to  maintain  the  compromise  act 
inviolate,  and  his  hope  and  belief  was  that  they 
might  by  economy  be  able  to  do  so.” 

And  again,  in  January,  1842,  he  says, 

“Carry  out  then,  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  act. 
Look  to  revenue  alone  for  the  support  of  government. 
“Do  rmt  raise  the  question  of  protection,  which  1 had 
hoped  had  been  put  at  rest.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
protection  fur  protection.” 

And  yet  again  to  Mr.  Merriwether,  October,  1843, 
subsequently  to  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bronson,  in  which  is 
first  lound  his  qualified  approbation  of  the  act  of 
1842,  lie  thus  writes: 

“I  should  have  preferred  that  the  compromise  in 
all  its  parts,  including  the  home  valuation,  could  have 
been  adhered  to.” 

Tins  “compromise  act”  appears  to  be  an  especial 
fav-  rite  of  Mr.  Clayton  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Clay;  lie 
prefers  it  even  now  to  the  present  “ whig ” tariff,  as 
Mr.  Clay  did  until  very  recently  He  says  in  his  speech 
at  Wilmington,  after  explaining  and  praising  the 
compromise  act  through  ten  columns  ol  his  speech: 

“in  my  humble  judgment,  had  the  tariff  of  1842 
been  passed  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  compromise 
itself,  it  would  have  been  a belter  tariff  for  protec- 
tion than  the  law  now  in  lorce.  It  would  have  better 
guarded  the  revenue  against  frauds  in  the  foreign 
valuation;  and  it  would  more  effectually  have  checked 
exces-tve  importation,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  of  our  country.” 

W ittiout  expressing  any  opinion  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  compromise  act,  and  the  act  ol 
1342:  1 a-k  you  if  it  is  not  very  strange,  or  rather  i( 
it  is  nut  very  much  like  playing  coon  in  Mr.  Clayton 
and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  attempt  to  cast 
censure  upon  Mr.  Polk  for  preferring  as  the  basis  ol 
a tantl  the  principles  of  the  compromise  act  to  those 
of  the  act  ol  1842.  Mr.  Clay  has  expressed  his  de- 
cided approval  ol  the  principles  of  the  compromise 
act,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Clayton  their  decided  pre- 
ference to  them  over  those  of  the  act  of  1842 — be 
sides  it  is  more  than  a year  since  Mr.  Polk  expressed 


any  opinion  of  (he  act.  of  1842,  at  which  time  its 
winkings  iiad  not  been  vr-rv  well  tried  nor  very  fa- 
vorable. At  that  time  even  Mr.  Clay  “had  not  t lie 
mears  of  judging”  of  i I s merils  or  demerits,  and  pre- 
ferred the  compromise  act. 

I have  said  arid  attempted  to  prove  that  Mr.  Clay 
is  ralhrr  a late  convert  to  the  present  tariff  act,  nor 
is  t lie  zeal  of  (he  whig  party  generally  for  it  of  long 
date — only  a few  mouths  I believe..  It  certainly  is 
not  such  a tariff  as  the  simon  pure  whig  friends  of 
the  protective  policy  desired  It  was  nol  the  bill  re- 
ported by  t tie  whig  committee  of  manufactures,  to 
the  whig  liousd  of  representatives.  Mr.  Fillmore 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  way  s and  means 
who  in'rodueed  it,  stated  it  to  he  “only  a revenue 
measure.”  Mr.  Simmons  one  of  the  strongest  friends 
of  Ihe  protective  policy  in  the  senate  and  a whig  sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  said: 

“It  was  well  known  that  tie  did  not  agree  with  all 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  in  many  particulars . He  ad 
milted  it  was  not  the  best  bill  that  could  be  formed, 
hut  he  believed  it  would  now  be  alloued  that  it  was 
the  only  measure  which  at  this  laie  period  of  tiie 
session  would  tie  likely  to  accomplish  the  main  ob- 
ject of  providingTci eruie.  In  liis  opinion,  there  was 
not  lime  within  the  few  days  which  congress  had  yet 
to  remain  in  session,  to  adjust  the  tariff  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  lo 
the  several  interests  concerned.” 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  said  .the  “bill  was  already 
sufficiently  onerous  on  the  slapping  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. Already  every  article  that  enters  into  the  con- 
sumption of  ship  builders  is  heavily  taxed’’ — “he  did 
not  think  for  the  sake  of  -ome  four  or  five  mnnufac 
hirers,  that  the  whole  of  the  shipping  interest  ought 
to  be  sacrificed.” 

Mr.  Merrick,  another  whig  senator  and  friend  of 
protection,  said  “it  was  a bill  to  tax  the  interests  of 
the  agriculturists,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufactur 
ers,” — that  it  was  “unjust  and  unequal,”  arid  moved 
that  it  last  but  two  years,  and  said: 

“His  object  was  to  give  to  the  next  congress  an 
opportunity  to  deliberate  nine  long  months  on  the 
subject  and  to  readjust  and  arrange  it  on  proper  prin- 
ciples.” 

Mr.  Preston  also  advocated  the  limitation  amend- 
ment; and  it  was  defeated  by  only  one  majority — nine 
whigs  voting  for  it,  and  among  them  Mr.  Crittenden, 
Mr.  Clay’s  particular  friend  and  the  exponent  of  his 
views,  and  three  democrats  voting  against  it,  thus 
saving  it  from  premature  death — from  being  stran- 
gled in  its  infancy  by  its  ivhig  friends. 

But  good  or  bad  as  the  present  tariff  bill  may  be 
in  the  estimation  of  thes--  whig  gentlemen,  and  they 
seem  at  different  times  to  have  held  very  different 
opinions  about  its  merits,  whal  right  have  they  to  call 
it  a hig  tariff,”  or  to  write  themselves  down  its 
exclusive  friends?  Did  they  pass  it  by  their  votes? 
Let  the  records  of  congress  tell.  The  tariff  hill  they 
passed  was  a very  different  one;  but  that  was  ve- 
toed. 

The  present  bill  was  not  such  a one  as  they  passed 
nor  was  it  passed  by  their  votes — it  never  would 
have  become  a law  had  it  depended  upon  the  whig 
party— that  is  a (act  that  cannot  be  denied.  I was 
in  congress  when  it  passed  and  I speak  what  1 know, 
when  1 say  that  there  were  no  more  hitter  enemies 
to  its  passage  than  some  of  Mr.  Clay’s  particular 
friends,  and  that  but  for  the  votes  of  democrats  it 
never  could  or  would  have  been  enacted.  That  many 
of  the  democrats  who  voted  for  it  did  not  believe 
it  the  best  l ill  that  could  be  made  is  most  true; 
but  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  whigs  who 
voted  for  it.  Tl.at  Urey  now  believe  it  can  be  made 
better  than  it  is,  and  better  promote  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  is  also  most  true;  but  tiiat 
Mr.  Polk  or  the  democratic:  party  have  ever  propos- 
ed, or  have  any  intention  to  repeal  it,  and  substitute 
free  trade  in'its  place,  as  represented  by  Mr  Clayton 
a d the  whigs  generally,  is  most  false. 

The  democrats  who  voted  for  it  who  voted  for  it 
w ith  all  its  fualts,  rather  than  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment without  revenue  and  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
the  country  without  any  protection  at  all,  while  Mr. 
Clay’s  particular  whig  friends  choose  rather  to  leave 
tiie  government  without  revenue,  and  the  country 
williouta  tariff,  than  Uiattliey  should  not  be  allowed  to 
squander  tiie  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  states,  to  aid  them  in  their  stock  and  otli 
er  speculatious.  That  the  whig  parly  did  not  pass 
it,  1 submit  tiie  following  facts  Irom  the  record  winch 
I found  prepared  to  my  hand. 

On  Ihe  passage  of  the  present  tariff  bill,  in  tiie 
house  of  representatives,  August  the  22  1842,  the 
vole  stood: 

Lor  the  bill  joi 

Against  the  bill  J (j  1 

‘The  speaker  announced  the  vote  as  above  and  vo 
ted  himself  in  themgative. 

‘So  the  bill  was  rejected  by  that  vote.’ 


rrhirly  nine  whigs  voting  against  (he  bill  among  • 
whom  were  Mr  Adams,  Mr.  Bolls  and  several  of 
Mr.  Mr.  Clay’s  Kentucky  « iiia  friends. 

Besides  these  -Idas  w ho  voted  against  tiie  lull, 

there  were  absent  wings  • ho  did  not  vote  sixteen 

making  in  url fifty-fine  whigs  who  did  not  vote  for 
the  bill 

Alter  the  above  vole,  a reconsideration  was  car- 
ried, and  a second  trial  had,  when  it  appeared  the 
vote  stood 

Ayes  103,  Nays  102. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Clay’s  Kentucky  whig  speaker, 
Mr..  While,  again  voted  No,  making  a tie  vote  and 
thus  defeating  the  Dili  a second  lime.  At  Ibis  junc- 
ture, two  whig’ members  who  line]  doged  the  vole 
now  voted  for  the  bill,  arid  thus  it  was  earned. 

During  all  this  time,  twenty-one  democratic  mem- 
bers voted  stonily  for  the  bill,  though  in  several  of 
its  details  not  agreeable  to  them. 

On  (lie  last  vote,  another  of  Mr.  Clay’s  Kentucky 
whig  friends,  Mr.  Sprigg,  voted  against  tiie  hill,  mu 
king  out  of  eleven  whig  members  from  that  slate,  ei^lit 
who  voted  against  the  bill.  > 

So  much  for  Ihe  passage  of  the  ‘whig’  tariff' 
through  tiie  whig  house  ol  representatives,  and  now 
I intend  to  show  irom  tiie  same  source,  how  it  got 
through  a whig  senate.  1 wish  you  to  bear  in  mind 
also,  that  Mr.  Adams  and  other  leading  whigs  had 
for  more  than  two  months  asserted  that  tiie  country 
was  without  any  tariff,  and  there  existed  no  legal 
right  to  collect  one  cent  ol  duties  on  any  article  im- 
ported: 

The  bill,  after  it  had  escaped  from  the  house  by 
the  skin  of  its  teeth,  came  up  in  the  senate  for  a 
final  vote  on  the  27t:i  August,  1842,  and  the  vote 
stood 

Yeas  24,  Nays  23 — one  majority. 

Four  democrats  voting  lor  it,  and  nine  whi-s 
against  it,  Mr.  Clayton  ol  Delaware  among  them.  ° 

Before  the  vote  was  taken,  Mr.  While,  a wliu  sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  said: 

‘Without  the  votes  of  the  opposition,  congress  would 
have  to  adjourn  without  giving  any  revenue  to  the  <rovern- 
rnen f.'  For  tins  aid  lie  thanked  them. 

Mr.  Morehead  said,  ‘he  congratulated  the  sena- 
tors Irom  Pennsy Ivama  and  New  York  in  bavins 
come  forward  to  rescue  the  country  and  government  in 
their  need. 

This  bill  thus  opposed  by  v,  higs,  and  Dassed 
against  their  votes  and  wishes,  have  Mr.  Clay  and 

las  friends  now  seized  upon  as  their  only  hope 

their  last  plank — on  winch  lie  is  to  float  into'  the 
presidency. 

The'sincerity  of  the  present  enthusiastic  regard  of 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  party  for  the  present  tariff,  and 
their  painful  anxiety  for  its  safety,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, when  we  reflect  upon  the  rude  treatment  it 
received  from  them  at  its  birlh,  and  the  coldness 
with  which  they  looked  upon  it  in  its  infancy.  To 
me  it  is  apparent  that  their  recent  and  present 
friendship  is  more  from  party  political  calculations 
than  from  anything  national  or  patriotic.  In  1840 
they  declared  that  tiie  country  never  could  or  would 

prosper  unless  it  was  under  a whig  administration 

they  went  for  change— and  promised  a thousand 
blessings  upon  every  body  and  every  interest,  if  the 
people  would  place  the  government"  iri  their  hands. 
The  people  in  an  evil  hour  did  so,  but  it  was  the 
will  ol  providence  that  they  should  not  be  alloued  to 
hold  that  power  long.  They  failed,  as  they  say  them- 
selves, lo  carry  out  their  plans;  and  yet  time  went 
on,  and  the  country  became  prosperous  without  a 
whig  administration  or  whig  measures. 

Til  is  falsified  all  their  assertions  in  1840. 1 ft  he  coun- 
try could  prosper  without  a whig  administration,  or 
without  tiie  consummation  of  whig  measures  what 
could  they  say  in  1840  to  induce  the  people  again  to 
entrust  them  with  power?  In  this  dilemma  they 
look  over  all  they  have  done,  or  tried  to  do,  during 
the  brief  period'of  their  political  life,  and  among  it 
ali  was  there  nothing  they  dared  to  seize  upon  “but 
tiie  t.u  Ol  act.  I he  country  was  prosperous,  and  the 
currency  and  the  exchanges  sound,  without  a bank 
—they  dare  not,  therefore,  place  issue  upon  the 
bank.  They  had  falsified  all  their  promises  of  re- 
tienchmeri ts  and  leform  and  proscribing  proscrip- 
tion, and  every  tiling  else;  they  therefore  dare  not 
place  tiie  issue  upon  any  or  all  of  them  Whal  could 
they  do  but  seize  upon  the  tariff?  Arid  little  as  is 
their  hold  upon  it,  or  their  right  to  claim  it  as  then- 
own,  it  is  ail  tiie  political  capital  they  have — all 
they  dare. turn  to  all  ui  tiie  many  acts  proposed  or  per- 
formed during  their  tw  o year.?’ administration  in  con- 
giess.  \\  lio  can  blame  them,  then  for  taking  such 
a death  grasp  at  this  Jast  plank  left  them  lo  stand 
upon? 

Whether  the  present  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
solely  or  mainly  attributable  to  tne  present  tariff  act 
is  a question  to  new  to  be  lully  settled.  If  it  is  meant 
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the  present  tariff  Yet  it  is  asserted  the  great  object 
of  a protective  tariff  is  increase  home  productions 
and  1I...1  lish  foieign  importations.  1 have  no  means 
or  knowing  exactly  the  amount  of  present  imports 
but  they  are  unquestionably  far  beyond  what  they 
were  in  1841-2. 

It  is  no',  my  intention  however,  to  discuss  the  mer- 
its of  the  present  tariff  question,  but  I may  be  allow- 
ed to  say  that  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
apparent,  present  prosperity  of  the  country  is  not 
less  attributable  to  the  tariff  act  of  1842',  titan  to  the 
small  importations  and  large  exportations  of  past 
years,  and  particularly  to  that  of  1841  2,  and  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  no  National  Bank  to  inflate 
and  derange  the  currency  and  exchanges.  To  this 
last  are  we  mainly  to  look  for  true  protective  policy. 
No  tariff  of  duties  however  high  they  may  be  laid, 
can  ever  be  of  any  avail  while  we  have  a National 
Bank  or  a banking  system  of  any  kind  that  can  ex- 
pand and  contract  the  currency  of  the  country  at  will 
— yet  such  a batik  and  such  a banking  system,  form 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  whig  measure-'. 

That  litere  are  men  associated  with  the  democratic 
party  opposed  to  this  and  all  other  protective  tar- 
iffs is  true;  and  so  there  are  men,  and  many  of  them 
too,  associated  with  the  whig  party  equally  opposed 
to  it.  The  tariff' never  has  been  made  a party  ques 
tion,  and  if  the  people  of  this  country  are  true  to 
themselves  they  will  never  let  ambitious  politicians 
thus  use  it.  The  use  that  has  already  been  made  of  it 
by  Mr.  Clay  has  done  irreparable  injury  to  the  coun- 
try. While  it  suited  his  ambitious  views  to  urge  on 
his  high  tariff  policy,  misnamed  the  “American  Sys- 
tem,” even  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  bloodshed,  and 
disunion,  he  urged  it  madly  on.  When  he  had  thus 
ratsedd  the  storm  of  maderiing  passions  to  their  height, 
and  by  his  policy  had  created  the  necessity  for 
government  protection  for  many  interests  of  the 
country,  he,  Henry  Clay,  was  the  man  to  strike  down 
his  own  American  system  and  at  a single  blow  level 
all  protection,  and  leave,  as  did  his  compromise  law, 
the  country  in  1842  without  any  tariff.  His  whole 
course  of  policy  and  action  has  been  to  build  up  and 
destroy  as  best  might  suit  his  own  selfish  ends— to 
promote  through  banks  and  tariffs  high  fictitious 
prosperity  at  one  time,  and  panic  and  pressure  at 
another.  All,  all  his  course  has  been  to  raise  the 
whirlwind  that  he  might  direct  the  storm;  and  this 
it  is  that  caused  his  continual  changing  and  vacilla- 
tion in  relation  to  the  tariff. 

This  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  tariff  policy . 
What  has  been  that  of  Mr.  Polk?  Let  his  whole  life 
answer.  It  has  been  patriotic,  calm,  steady  and  con 
sislerit  from  beginning  to  end.  His  doctrine  and  that 
of  the  parly  that  support  him  is  protection  to  all; 
classes  of  the  community — privileges  to  none.  In  his  ! 
speech  in  congress  in  January  1833,  lie  expressed  his. 
views  that  the  tariff  should  be  kept  to  the  “ standard 
of  rename  that  the.  government  required and  that  it  he 
levied  so  as  to  “ afford  sufficient  incidental  protection"  to 
all  the  substantial  interests  of  the  country. 

From  that  day  to  this  all  his  speeches,  votes  and  j 
letters  express  and  carry  out  the  same  sound  doctrine.  : 
In  his  last  letter  to  Mr.  Kane,  he  thus  reiterates  the  ] 
sentiments  that  he  expressed  eleven  years  before  in  i 
congress: . 

‘•1  am  in  favor  of  a tariff  for  revenue,  such  a one  as 
will  yield  a sufficient  amount  to  the  treasury  to  de-  j 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  government  economically' 
administered.  Jrt  adjusting  the  details' of  a revenue  I 
tariff,  I have  heretofore  sanctioned  such  moderate  dis- 
criminating duties,  as  would  produce  the  a noun l of 
revenue  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  reasona- 
ble incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry.” 

“In  my  judgment  it  is  the  duly  of  the  government, 
to  extend,  as  lar  as  it  may  he  practicable  to  do  so, 
by  its  revenue  laws  ami  all  other  means  within  its 
power,  fair  and  just  protection  to  all  the  great  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  Union,  embracing  agriculture, 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  arid  na- 
vigation.” 

How  nobly  does  this  consistency  contrast  with  tin- 
ever-changing  course  of  Henry  Clay — trimming  his 
sails  to  catch  every  popular  breeze.  Hau  Mr  Polk’s 
doctrines,  which  he  so  eloquently  urged  upon  con- 
gress in  1833,  been  carried  out,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  scenes  of  the  last  ten  years.  No  sur- 
plus revenue  would  have  accumulated  to  prompt  to 
large  expenditures  or  be  distributed  among  the  states 
to  promole  speculations  that  ended  in  wide-spread 
state  debt  and  individual  rum.  Nor  would  the  duties 
on  foreign  merchandize  have  sunk  as  they  did  under 


Mr  Clay’s  compromise  bit,  until  they  afforded  nei- 
ther protection  nor  revenue,  hut  all  would  have  gone 
Ion  steadily  and  prosperously.  Mr,  Polk’-s  whole 
course  shows  that  he  is  for  leaving  free  every  tiling 
that  aids  the  industrial  classes  in  their  pursuits,  and 
does  not  come  in  competition  with  their  productions 
and  to  raise  by  moderate,  discriminating  protective 
duties  on  all  that  does  come  in  competition  with  their 
| productions  a sufficient  revenue  for  the  economical 
expenses  of  the  government.  This  is  the  true  demo- 
cratic ground — the  true  interest  of  the,  country.  This 
is  the  system  every  true  democrat  will  support,  and 
leave  to  Mr  Clay  and  his  friends  their  system  of  tax- 
ing tea  and  coffee,  and  a II  other  necessaries  of  life, 
that  they  may  get  money  to  distribute  among  the 
states  again — to  make  high  tariffs  at  one  time  and 
destroy  them  at  another,  and  keep  the  interest  of  the 
country  continually  in  the  market  for  their  political 
advantage.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
to  be  deceived  by  whig  issues  or  whig  falsehoods; 
they  will  look  to  the  facts,  and  inquire  what  party  it 
was  that  passed  the  many  tariffaets  of  18 1 G 24  28  and 
32,  under  which  the  country  prospered — ihey  will 
inquire  who  claimed  the  merit  of  striking  down  that 
tariff— they  will  look  to  what  a whig  congress  would 
have  done  in  1842,  had  it  not  been  for  domocratie 
votes,  and  they  will  judge  truly  who  are  the  true 
friends  of  the  country — who  best  can  be  relied  upon 
in  the  hour  of  danger. 

There  is  another  charge  made  by  Mr.  Clayton,  not 
against  Mr.  Polk,  but  against  the  democratic  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  which  for  the  effrontery 
of  its  misrepresentations  exceeds  if  possible  anv  made 
against  Mr.  Polk. 

He  says: 

“How  stood  the  facts  on  that  day  (June  30,  1842.) 
We  had  actually  incurred  a national  debt  of  more 
than  $20,000,000,  at  that  verv  time,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a higher  tariff  than  20  per  cent,  and  that,  too 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  land  fund,  and  bank  stocks  and 
bank  dividends  besides.  Our  revenue  had  sunk  so 
low  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  was,  at  that  very 
moment,  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  We  had 
borrowed  on  that  credit  till  foreigners  would  not  lend 
us  another  dollar,  and  in  our  own  market  the  6 per 
cent  certificates  of  the  loan  redeemable  in  twenty 
years  could  not  be  sold  to  any  considerable  amount", 
for  any  thing  like  their  par  value.  We  had  approach- 
ed the  very  verge  of  national  bankruptcy,  and  but  for 
the  whig  revolution  of  1840,  which  had  elected  a 
whig  congress  to  decide  our  fate,  we  should  at  that 
moment  have  been  in  imminent  peril  of  national  re- 
pudiation.” 

And  again. 

“Although  they  (the  democrats)  continued  in  pow- 
er from  the  passage  of  that  law  until  the  year  1841, 
they  never  attempted,  in  a single  instance,  to  provide- 
either  by  prospective  legislation  or  by  any  execu 
live  regulation,  for  any  mode  of  assessing  duties  on 
the  home  valuation,  nor  did  they  attempt  to  pass  a 
hw  raising  the  duties,  prospectively,  after  the  30th  of 
June,  1842,  to  the  real  wants  of  the  government,  al- 
though they  knew,  as  well  through  the  whole  ses- 
sion of  congress  of  1840  1,  as  we  know  now,  one  or 
both  of  these  measures  ought  to  be  prospectively 
adopted,  to  save  the  government  from  the  danger  of 
bankruptcy.” 

Here  is  an  attempt  to  induce  the  belief  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  neglect  defaul1  of  the  democratic  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  country  had  been 
run  in  debt  and  brought  to  bankruptcy.  Now  let  us 
examine  the  facts.  I hold  in  my  hand  a copy  of  a 
letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  congress, 
dated  May  19,  1843,  in  which  the  whole  debt  of  the 
government  on  4th  of  March  1841,  the  day  when  Mr. 
Van  Buren  went  out  of  office,  is  pulldown  at  $8.341, - 
555  70,  which,  after  deducting  dents  assumed  hy  the 
government  for  the  cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
redeemed  treasury  notes,  and  other  improper  items, 
was  in  reality  but  a little  over Jive  millions  of'  dollars. 

Nor  had  the  credit  of  the  government  at  any  time 
been  doubted  or  impaired  during  Mr.  Van  Buren’ 
administration.  He  had  never  required  a loan,  and 
had  only  issued  some  five  millions  of  treasury  notes. 
I hese  notes,  the  only  marketable  debt  of  the  govern- 
ment at  that  time,  though  only  drawing_/rtie  per  cent, 
interest,  always  passed  at  par  and  above  it;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  22d  of  March,  1842,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  whig  administration  came  into  power, 
that  they  sunk  below  it.  Then,  and  for  sometime 
afterwards,  it  is  true,  that  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment sunk  so  low  that  treasury  notes  drawing  six 
per  cent,  interest  were  at  a discount,  and  no  one 
would  take  the  government  loans  at  any  price.  The 
cause  of  this  was  plain.  The  whigs  had  been  in 
power  more  than  a year — had  held  one  entire  session 
ol  congress — had  squandered  the  money  of  the  go 
vernment  by  making  large  and  improper  appropria- 
tions, and  by  distributing  it  among  the  states — had 
provided  no  mode  of  raising  adequate  revenue,  no 


tariff,  to  supply  their  extravagance  and  waste.  They 
had  falsified  ail  their  promises  of  retrenchment,  and 
had  exerted  all  (heir  energies  in  passing  “bankrupt 
laws,”  and  in  making  banks  and  fiscal  agents,  and 
devising  plans  to  alter  the  constitution  and  destroy 
the  whole  character  of  the  government. 

In  the  midst  of  this  reckless  career  of  squandering 
the  public  money  and  neglecting  to  provide  for  the 
public  wants,  it  was,  that  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment fell.  And  it  did  fall,  and  never  would  have 
risen  again,  had  riot  Mr.  Tyler  in  part  checked  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  associates  in  their  profligate  career,  and 
the  people  come  up  in  their  might,  as  they  did  in 
1842.  and  elect  a majority  of  democrats  to  congress 
and  the  state  legislatures,  and  thus  save  the  country, 
its  credit,  and  its  institutions,  from  the  destructive 
hands  that  in  the  madness  of  1840  had  got  unholy 
possession  of  the  government. 

What  effrontery  then  is  it  not  for  Mr.  Clayton  to 
impute  the  fallen  eredit  of  the  government  to  the  de- 
mocratic party,  when  it  did  not  fall  till  more  than  a 
year  after  the  whig  party  came  into  power?  Nor  is 
it  less  effrontery  for  him  to  impute  neglect  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  upon  the  democrats  for  not 
passing  a new  tariff'  act  in  view  of  a deficient  re- 
venue, when  his  own  party  in  congress  went  on  for 
a year  and  a half  under  a more  deficient  revenue, 
distributing  the  public  money,  and  increasing  the 
public  debt,  and  leaving  untouched  the  whole  tariff 
question.  When  they  did  enact  one,  I have  already 
shown  how  it  was  done. 

1 have  said  the  pubiiedebt  left  by  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
administration  was  about  five  millions  of  dollars. — 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1843.  the  day  on  which  the 
whig  congress  expired,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
stated  to  congress  the  debt  of  the  government  at 
$27,394,261  13,  making  an  increase  of  the  public 
debt  during  these  two  years  of  whig  economy,  re- 
trenchment, and  reform,  of  over  twenty  millions  of 
dollars. 

There  is  much  more  of  this  speech  of  Mr.  Clayton’s, 
that  is  equally  void  of  truth  and  fairness;  but  I have 
already  extended  my  remarks  too  far  and  must  stop. 
In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  to  Mr.  Clayton  and 
his  friends,  if  in  anyth  ing  1 have  said,  he  or  they  shall 
think  1 have  done  him  or  them  injustice,  1 am  ready 
to  meet  him  before  the  people  of  Delaware,  and  dis- 
cuss not  only  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Clay  on  the  tariff,  but 
Mr.  Dallas  and  Mr.  Fu'eltnghuysen . and  all  other 
men  and  measures  that  have  divided,  or  do,  or  may 
divide  the  two  parties;  and  notwithstanding  all  his 
professions  of  the  disinterested  anxiety  of  himself 
and  party  to  get  "bread"  for  the  “laborers”  of  the 
country,  I think  l can  show  very  clearly  that  the  real 
object  all  their  exertions  is  to  get  the  " loaves  and 
fishes ” and  offices  for  themselves 


SPEECH  OP  E.  J.  MORRIS,  OF  PA., 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  1842,  AND  THE  PRO- 
TECTIVE POLICY  AND  AMERICAN  LABOR. 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
U STATES,  APRIL  24,  1844. 

Mr.  Speaker : If  there  ever  was  a law  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  necessities  of  the  country,  it  wa  s 
the  tariff'  act  of  1842.  When  the27lh  congress  met 
in  extra  session,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  the  country 
presented  a scene  of  distress  o which  even  the  most 
disastrous  periods  of  our  history  furnish  an  inadequate 
parallel.  Not  only  had  the  active  operations  of 
trade  ceased,  and  the  pursuits  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  beco  t.e  embarrassed,  but  the  government 
itself  was  sinking  beneath  the  weight  ef  an  increas- 
ing debt,  which  it  had  no  reso'urees  to  arrest  or  ex- 
tinguish. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  1842. 

In  the  eight  years  of  the  administration  of  Gene 
ral  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  from  183 1 to  1839, 
there  was  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of 
$235,278,605  During  these  eight  years  $263,708,- 
033  of  imports  were  admitted  duty  free,  being  three 
m.llions  mote  than  half  of  the  whole  importation. 
In  these  years,  also,  there  was  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture over  income  of  $28,577,545  48;  and,  upon  the 
assembling  of  the  27tti  congress,  there  was  a public 
debt  of  $18,000,000  The  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
in  his  report  at  the  extra  ses'-ion  of  1842,  estimated 
the  deficit  tor  the  current  financial  year  at  $14,000,- 
000.  The  stock  of  the  federal  government  was  sell- 
ing below  par,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
vain  endeavored  to  negotiate  a new  loan.  The  cre- 
dit of  the  government  was  at  such  a low  ebb  tbatno 
capitalist  was  willing  to  risk  an  investment  in  its 
stock.  Such  was  the  wretched  condition  to  which  a 
false  and  destructive  policy  had  reduced  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  There  was  no  longer  any  ex- 
cuse for  delay  in  adopting  measures  of  remedial  le- 
gislation. The  government  wanted  money  and  the 
people  relief  from  bankruptcy. 
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Bevnnd  the  immediate  wants  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, there  was  a vast  manufacturing;  capital 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  tariff  system  which 
needed  protection  against  the  excessive  importations 
that  were  crushing  all  branches  of  American  indus- 
try, The  paper  manufacture,  with  its  six  hundred 
paper  mills,  employing  a capital  of  $16  000.000,  and 
prod  ciug  about  that  amount,  and  affording  support 
to  fifty  thousand  persons,  required  protection  against 
the  cheap  labor  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The 
cotton  manufacture,  which'  has  grown  up  since  1S16, 
and  which  now  consumes  three  hundred  thousand 
bales  of  cotton,  and  employs  a capital  of  $25,000,- 
000,  and  turns  out,  annually,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  yards,  of  the  value  ofv$16,000,000,  also  de- 
served the  fostering  rare  of  government. 

The  wool  growers — an  interest  owning  twenty 
millions  of  sheep,  of  the  value  of  $40,000,000,  whose 
product  amounts  to  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  the  in- 
vestment of  which  is  estimated  at  $125,000,000,  also 
justly  claimed  the  consideration  of  an  American  con- 
gress. 

The  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana,  producing  annu- 
ally seventy  millions  of  pounds — the  leather  and 
shoe  business,  whose  annual  production  is  valued  at 
§50,000,000,  and  which  employs  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons — the  great  iron  interest,  whose  annual 
yield  rises  to  §25,000,000,  and  which  employs  51,- 
405  laborers,  to  whom  it  yearly  pays  the  sum  of 
§18,762,990  in  wages — One  salt  manufacture,  with 
its  capital  of  §6,998,015,  and  the  grand  aggregate 
capital  of  §400,000,000  invested  in  mining — the  me- 
chanic arts  and  manufactures — were  all  submitted 
to  the  guardian  care  of  the  congress  of  1842.  That 
body  would  have  been  faithless  to  its  flight  trusts — 
false  to  all  the  impulses  of  patriotic  duty — -and  cri 
minally  reckless  of  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  had  it  sacrificed  this  vast  amount  of  Ameri- 
can capital  to  the  delusive  theories  ol  free  trade,  by 
refusing  to  it  that  system  of  protective  duties  under 
which  it  had  grown  up  and  developed  its  vast  pow- 
ers of  production. 

It  was  with  a view  to  sustain  these  great  interests, 
to  which  the  community  had  been  invited  by  the  po- 
licy recommended  by  Washington, and  pursued  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government,  and  to  rescue  the 
national  credit  from  dishonor,  and  to  provide  means 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  that  the  tariff 
act  of  1842  was  passed.  This  act  was  framed  with 
the  purpose  of  meeting  all  these  objects.  The  be 
neficial  effects  of  this  redeeming  measure  are  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  sagacity,  foresight, 
and  enlightened  patriotism  of  its  projectors — the 
whig  congress  of  1842  Let  it  stand  untouched — 
suffer  it  to  continue  its  work  of  regeneration — and 
we  shall  again  have  the  country  restored  to  prospe- 
rity, and  every  vestige  of  national  debt  s \ept  away. 

INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  THE  NEW  TARIFF. 

I am  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present  tariflf, 
until  we  iiave  practical  evidence  of  the  evils  which 
its  enemies  predict  of  it:  Several  of  the  proposed 

modifications,  in  the  bill  before  the  house,  will  have 
a disastrous  influence  upon  certain  manufactures, 
and  may  utterly  destroy  them.  I refer  to  its  effects 
on  paper,  the  annual  production  of  which  amounts 
to  two  millions  of  dollars,  consuming  two  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  of  rags,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  pounds  are  furnished  from  this 
country.  The  present  duty  on  paper  is  about  40  per 
cent,  on  the  best  quality — the  duty  proposed,  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

As  the  French  laws  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
rags,  and  as  labor  in  that  country  is  cheaper  than  in 
America  by  about  four-fifths,  the  American  work- 
man receiving  a dollar  for  that  for  which  the  F rench- 
man  is  paid  twenty  cents,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
paper  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  France  than 
in  this  country.  Under  the  proposed  rates  of  duty, 
French  paper  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  an 
average  of  ten  cents,  which  would  drive  the  Atneri 
can  at  twelve  and  a half  cents  out  of  the  market. 
Under  this  new  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  German  paper 
could  be  sold  here  at  §2  27g  per  ream,  while  the 
American  costs  §2  75.  With  the  entire  command 
that  these  low  prices  would  give  the  French  and 
Germans  of  our  markets,  the  American  manufac- 
ture would  be  destroyed. 

Pass  this  bill,  and  you  will,  indeed,  reduce  the 
price  of  paper,  but  will  this  be  any  compensation 
for  the  destruction  of  so  much  American  capital, 
for  the  annihilation  of  a branch  of  industry  yearly 
increasing  in  production  and  value,  and  which  en- 
gages in  its  operations  so  many  thousands  of  our  po- 
pulation? Pass  this  bill,  and  you  will  enrich  the 
manufacturers  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  but 
you  will  destroy  sixteen  millions  of  domestic  capi- 
tal, you  will  deprive  fifty  thousand  persons  and  their 
dependent  families  of  the  means  of  honest  liveli- 
hood, aud  you  will  render  this  country  dependant  for 
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The  injurious,  ff  cts  of  free  trade  are  veryjdain. 
ly  demonstrated  in  the  ir-m  r-Mnularlure.  tium 
1833  to  18.42,  during  Vli-irh  period  railroad  iron  wan 
imported  free  of  duty  . the  price  was  kept  up  at.  a 
h i u h rate,  having  risen  from  §34  37  per  ton  in  1832, 
to  §59  37  III  1840  After  1840  Hie  demand  cciimm! 
from  this  country  and  the  price  fell.  In  1844,  wit1! 
§25  duty  per  ton',  the  price  is  §23  12.  The  high 
price  of  railroad  iron,  w hile  it  was  admitted  duty 
free,  proves  that,  in  a period  of  free  trade,  we  are 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  manufacturer; 
and  its  reduction,  under  heavy  duties,  sustains  the 
oft-asserted  fact,  tual  the  duty,  for  the  most  part, 
falls  on  the  producer  and  not  Ihe  consumer. 

In  this  interval  of  free  irade,  prices  were  kept  at 
such  rales  as  the  English  manufacturers  chose. 

When  over-production  was  apprehended,  or  the 
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ingenuity.  Why  is  it  then,  with 
j deuces  of  American  success  m manufactures  and  the 
I arts,  under  a system  of  prudent  protection,  that  en- 
couragement should  not  lie  given  to  the  production 
of  one  of  the  most  important  of  iron  fabi  it  s?  Why- 
should  we  be  dependant  on  foreign  countries  for  an 
article,  the  raw  material  of  which  exists  in  such 
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abundance  in  the  mountain  ranges  that  traverse  the 

■ , r ■....j  „„o,-  U1  ,ulc  ! states  of 'the  Union,  and  where  it  lies  side  by  side 

spirit  of  competition  had  overstocked  the  market,  ...  , ,-d,  . , , ■ , . 

v ■ i j.  i , , , . ’ with  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  mineral  which  is 

reso  utions  were  passed  by  the  iron  masters  to  blow  ■ . . ,■  ,■  ,,, 

„i  „ ,,  ...  , to  render  it  pliable  to  the  hands  ol  the  lorge-mith? 

out  their  furnaces,  and  thus  reduce  Ihe  quantity.  In  -T  ..  1 ...  n , . 

, T , ,•  * U,  No  gentleman  on  this  floor  wil  be  bo  d enough  to 

the  Eng hsh  Mining  Journal  ol  January  31 , 18.39,  we  r , e . 

s ° • s ’ ’ assert  that  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron  is  be- 

Unless  this 

be  established,  there  cannot  be  any  reason  whatever 
for  a repeal  of  the  present  duties,  until  the  experi- 
ment be  fairly  tested. 


are  informed  that  “the  present  state  of  the  iron  trade  ...  , e . , 

r • T.  ,,  „ , , vond  the  capacity  ot  his  countrymen 

is  very  encouraging — that  the  wuse  measures  which  4 . . '.  -J  ■ J 

the  ironmasters  adopted  last  year,  (when  the  de- 
mand gradually  fell  off  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  America,)  prevented  any  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  iron,  for,  by  passing  resolutions,  , , - r 

; \ ,,  r j . ,,  serted,  out  ol  proportion  to  the 

to  b ow  out  their  furnaces,  and  thus  reduce  their  ! 1 J 


make,  a much  healthier  state  of  the.  iron  trade 
was  secured  than  could  by  possibility  otherwise 
have  been  expected;  and  upon  the  resumption  of 
American  business,  prices  generally  rose  to  their 
present  very  satisfactory  height,  §9  common  bar.” 
This  extract  shows  the  combinations  resorted  to  in 
order  to  fleece  the  American  consumer  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  British  producer. 

I am,  sir,  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duty  on  rail- 
road iron  as  it  stands,  because  it  keeps  down  the 
price  of  the  foreign  article,  and  because  it  affords 
sufficient  protection  to  enable  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  produce  an  article  of  as  good  quality  and 
at  a fair  profit.  Underlhe  tariff  of  1842  there  have 
been  erected,  at  great  expense,  in  Pennsylvania,  se- 


The  duty  on  railroad  iron  is  not,  as  lias  been  as- 

ates  on  other  arti- 
! cles.  By  comparing  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
sugar  planter  and  the  iron  maker,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a large  difference  in  favor  of  the  former. 
1842 — IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

V.  S du  Ad  valo- 
lies.  rem  daty . 

Tons  of  iron,  99.804  cost  $3,390  000  $2,039,943  60  p.  cl  . 
Tons  of  sugar,  69,382  cost  $5,434,750 
Off  lor  box  & hhd  1.000,000 


$4,434  750  $3,900  000  90  p.  et. 

Or(  in  other  words,  the  duty  on  sugar  is  $56  per 
ton,  and  on  railroad  iron  §25  per  ton. 

From  this  calculation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  su- 
gar planter  of  Louisiana  has  a protection  of  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  more  than  the  iron  manufacturers; 


veral  furnaces.for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron  and  that  to  make  them  equal  under  the  tariff  of  4842, 
by  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  Although  not  a 1 the  duty  on  raw  brown  sugar  should  be  restored  to 
ton  of  T rail  has  yet  been  made  in  this  country,  I §2  per  one  hundred  po  inds.  The  south  has  no  rea- 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  complete  success  | son  to  comp  lain-  of  the  existing  tariff',  as  oppressive 
of  Ihese  new  establishments,  arid  that  they  will  be  I and  burdensome,  and  too  partial  to  the  northern  ma- 
able  to  furnish  a fabric  of  as  good  quality  as  tfie  j mifacturer,  with  such  duties  on  sugar,  an  article 


English,  at  §55  per  ton.  The  duty  in  the  present 
tariff  was  laid  to  establish  and  encourage  this  new 


exclusively  of  southern  production. 

Ilad  1,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  motive  for  opposing 


manufacture.  If  it  is  suffered  to  remain,  it  will  1 the  new  tariff',  I should  find  ample  reason  in  the  in 
create  a large  amount  of  new  capital,  and  add  a no-  1 quisitorial  tyranny  with  which  it  searches  out  the 


ther  branch  of  industry  to  the  national  produc- 
tion. 

The  heavy  importations  of  iron  have  contributed  to 
that  excessive  exportation  of  specie  from  this  coun- 
try which  produced  the  recent  embarrassments  in 
trade  and  the  derangement  of  the  currency.  As  no 
encouragement  was  afforded  to  the  manufacture  of 
railroad  iron  in  this  country  by  the  tariffs  anterior  to 
1842,  our  railroads  were  laid  entirely  with  British 
iron.  We  have  now  about  eight  thousand  miles  of 
railroads,  ea<  h mile  of  which  requires  seventy  tons; 
taking  $50  pei  ton  as  the  average  price,  each  mile 
would  cost  §3,500,  and  the  whole  would  amount  to 
§28,000,000!  Every  dollar  of  this  twenty  eight 
millions  has  been  expended  out  of  the  country, 
while  we  possessed  the  material  and  skill  to  make 
the  same  article  at  home!  Instead  of  encouraging 
the  domestic  manufacture,  the  government  hascrush- 
ed  every  effort  in  its  incipient  stages.  In  1832,  four 
forges  were  .erected  for  product;  g rail  mad  iron,  but 
they  had  no  sooner  commenced  operations  that  they 
were  forced,  by  the  suicidal  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  extinguish  their  fires.  The  duties  in  the 
tariff'  of  1842  were  imposed  to  arrest  he  ruinous 
drain  of  the  precious  rnelais  caused  by  the  immense 
purchases  of  British  iron,  and  to  build  up  a home 
production.  If  they  continue  unchanged,  we  shall 
soon  see  our  railroads  laid  u ith  American  iron. 

It  will  not  he  pretended  that  t tie  countrymen  of 
Fulton  and  Whitney  have  not  sufficient  ingenuity 
and  skill  to  manufacture  railroad  iro".  Already 
our  infant  nation  has  taught  t tie  kingdoms  of  the. 
old  world  the  power  of  steam  and  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  to  navigation.  The  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery and  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  in  tiii-- 
country,  keep  pace  will)  those  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nation  of  Europe.  Jn  the  prugiess  of  hall  a 
century,  mechanical  skill  and  intellectual  power 
have  made  developments  in  the  United  Slates  which 
surpass  some  of  the  proudest  achievements  of  Eng- 
land in  her  long  career  of  glory 

The  American  traveller  in  Europe  will  find  just 
cause  for  patriotic  pride  in  seeing  American  loco- 
motives upon  the  railroads  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and 


smallest  manufactures  as  objects  of  its  vindictive 
attacks.  The  humbler  pursuits  which  require  small 
capital,  and  afford  employment  to  great  numbers  of 
industrious  mechanics,  will  be  deprived  of  any  pro- 
tection, by  the  proposed  duties,  sufficient  to  sustain 
them  against  the  over  wli  el. ni  ng  competition  of  foreign 
labor.  1 never  could  Iiave  supposed  that  a party, 
assuming  to  itself  exclusively  the  attributes  of  de- 
mocracy, and  professing  su<-h  a high  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  mechanic,  would  have  reported  a 
bill  waging  such  disastrous  war  upon  the  blacksmith, 
the  shoemaker,  t tie  hamj  loom  weaver,  the  seamp- 
stress,  the  tailor,  and  the  hatter. 

The  duties  on  ready  made  clothing,  a manufac- 
ture which  employs  many  hundred  persons,  male  and 
female,  in  the  district  which  l have  the  honor  to  re- 
present, are  to  be  reduced  from  50  per  cent,  to  .30 
percent,;  t tie  value  to  be  settled  by  the  importer, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  depreciate  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  real  value  of  the  article.  This  reduction 
will  be  ruinous  to  the  American  workman,  who,  un- 
der its  operations,  will  soon  be  driven  out  of  market 
and  out  of  vvoik,  by  life  refuse  stocks  of  English  and 
French  manufacture  thrown  into  tiiis  country  in 
such  quantities  as  to  break  down  our  domestic  es- 
tablishments. 

The  duty  on  boots  and  bootees  is  to  be  reduced  to 
30  per  cent.;  a duly  which  will  again,  as  in  past 
years,  overstock  the  market  with  excessive  impor- 
tations from  France,  and  cause  a great  loss  of  profit 
to  the  American  shoemaker.  With  the  depression 
of  business  that  this  starving  rate  of  duty  will  pro- 
duce, there  will  follow  a ruinous  reduction  of  wages 
among  tiie  journey  men  shoemakers — a class  ol  me- 
chanics whose  labor  is  ol  the  severest  kind,  and 
eminently  deserving  of  a liberal  remuneration,  i 
should  deem  myself  lalse  to  every  obligation  of  duty 
to  my  constituents,  and  neglectful  of  their  interests, 
did  1 not  protest  in  the  most  solemn  mariner  against 
this  attack  upon  one  of  their  means  ol  livelihood, 
and  this  open  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  American  industry. 

The  following  table  will  further  illustrate  the  ef- 
fects of  this  new  tariff'  upon  mechanics: 
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From  a review  of  this  table,  it  would  be  supposed 
that  the  com-. dttee  of  wavs  and  means  bad  drawn 
up  their  bill  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign 
mechanic,  and  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  much 
better  to  supply  ourselves  with  cheap  foreign  impor- 
tations than  to  support  the  American  laborer.  To 
every  manufacture,  which  has  made  much  progress 
in  Great  Britain,  the  products  of  which  are  now 
poured  into  all  t tie  markets  of  the  world,  the  com- 
in  Uee  evince  a strong  partiality.  For  the  sake  of 
encouraging  the  consumption  of  foreign  fabrics,  the 
duty  on  coarse  cottons  is  n duced  from  120  per  cent, 
to  30  per  cent.;  on  woollen  fabrics,  from  40  to  30  per 
cent.;  on  carpetings,  treble  grain,  from  87  to  30  per 
cent.;  on  cotton  bagging,  from  53  to  30  per  cent.;  on 
oil  cloths,  from  30  to  10  per  cent.;  on  window  glass, 
8 by  10,  from  62  to  30  per  cent.;  on  12  by  16.  from 
165  to  30  per  ct.;  on  gunpowder,  from  51  to  30  per  ct. 
on  pins,  from  53  and  59  to  30  per  cent  ; on  manufac- 
tured rolled  iron,  from  §25  to  §20  per  ton;  anchors, 
from  44  to  30  per  cent.;  iron  cast  vessels,  from  45  to 
30  per  cent.;  pig  iron,  from  76  to  56  per  cent.;  on 
lead,  in  pigs,  from  66  to  30  per  cent.,  &e. 

By  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duties  on  wool- 
len cloths  to  25  per  cent.,  the  American  manufac- 
turer will  pay  on  his  wool  precisely  the  same  duty 
which  the  English  manufacturer  pays  on  his  cloth 
exported  to  this  country. 

The  woollen  manufacture  requires  encouragement, 
and  cannot  well  flourish  under  a lower  rate  of  pro- 
tection In  coarse  woollens  we  have,  since  1815, 
made  such  progress  as  to  supply  the  home  demand  at 
fair  prices,  and  to  ship  considerable  quantities  to  fo- 
reign countries.  In  the  finer  articles  of  woollen 
manufacture,  the  English,  French,  and  Germans,  still 
successlully  compete  with  us.  Should  the  present 
duties  be  continued  for  a period  of  years,  American 
broadcloths  wili  be  produced  of  equal  quality  with 
the  best  fabrics  of  foreign  looms.  The  importation 
of  woollen  manufactures  in  1836  was  §21 ,080  0U3. 
and  in  1842,  §8,375,725,  less  $12,7114  728— a diminu- 
tion which  very  clearly  indicates  the  progress  of  ttie 
home  manufacture  under  ttie  fostering  influence  of 
protective  duties. 

These  reductions  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  anti- 
American  tendencies  of  this  new  hill — a bill  which, 
if  i uinor  he  credible,  was  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  British  importers,  whom  the  com- 
mittee called  to  their  counsels,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  American  merchant,  w hose  un\ ieidiug  patriot- 
ism bad  no  suggestions  to  make  of  measures  mimical 
to  tlie  well-being  of  his  country  and  ttie  prosperity  of 
his  fellow  citizens. 

FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION  COMPARED. 

Ttie  12th  section  of  ttie  tarilf  bill  beiore  the  house 
declares  that  ali  ad  valorem  duties,  exceeding  25  per 
cent.,  shall  be  reduced  to  that  rate  on  and  alter  Sep- 
tember 1,  1845.  Twenty-live  per  cent,  is  the  maxi 
mum  of  protection  the  committee  can  afford,  no 
matter  how  nece-sary  a higher  duty  may  be  to  the 
support  of  certain  manufactures,  and  to  the  preser 
valion  ol  a just  balance  ot  trade.  The  committee  re- 
gard protection  as  a mere  accidental  question,  that 
may  be  disregarded  without  any  public  detriment. — 
Revenue,  1 admit,  ought  to  he  the  leading  principle 
in  the  formation  of  any  tariff.  Next  to  revenue, 
however,  the  adjustment  of  the  tarilf,  so  as  to  pre 
vent  a constant  drain  of  specie— to  guard  against  a 
frequent  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  and  to  pre 
serve  a lair  equality  of  trade — is  a consideration  ol 
the  highest  importance. 

How  is  this  object  to  be  attained,  hut  by  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  manufactures,  which,  con 


t ibuting  to  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  our  popula- 
tion, will  obviate  the  dangers  of  large  imports5  The 
j.  velopenirnt  of  American  industry,  the  creation  of 
a p i t a I to  carry  on  its  operations,  the  stimulus  that 
il  gives  to  trade,  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  com- 
fort. that  it  promotes,  deserve  the  attention  of  every 
statesman  who  desires  to  see  this  country  prosperous, 
rinli,  and  independent.  Without  protection — with 
free  trade  in  full  operation  from  1789  to  ihe  present 
lime,  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
United  States?  What  was  our  colonial  history  under 
this  system?  The  colonies  were  not  allowed  by  Great 
Britain  to  engage  in  any  manufactures;  their  trade 
v-  hich.by  certain  arbitrary  laws,  was  chiefly  confin- 
ed to  the  mother  country,  consisted  iri  the  exchange 
of  raw  products  for  manufactured  goods.  I need  not 
! refer  to  the  tyrannical  edicts  by  which  all  attempts 
[ at  establishing  manufactures  in  the  colonies  were 
suppressed,  or  to  the  declaration  of  Lord  Chathan 
1 that  lie  did  not  wish  to  see  America  able  even  to 
manufacture  a hob  nail.  The  hostility  of  England 
to  American  industry,  was  one  of  the  list  of  grievan- 
ces that  drove  our  ancestors  to  the  revolutionary  war 
of  freedom — a war  alike  for  personal  liberty,  and 
commercial  and  manufacturing  independence. 

What  the.  history  of  the  colonies  was  under  this 
system,  would  have  been  ours  had  it  existed  to  the 
present  day.  Then,  as  in  recent  times,  when  in  ope- 
ration, it  drained  the  country  of  the  precious  metals, 
left  it  without  any  metallic  basis  for  its  currency,  and 
kept  it  poor  and  dependent.  “Those  that  are  ac- 
quainted with  America  know,  as  I do,”  said  Captain 
Luttrell,  in  a debate  in  parliament,  “that  from  Rhode 
Island,  northwards,  they  have  no  money;  that  their  trade 
is  generally  carried  on  by  barter,  from  the  most  opu- 
lent merchant  to  the  most  necessitous  husbandman. 
Sir,  before  your  fleets  and  armies  visited  their  coasts, 
you  might  almost  as  soon  have  raised  the  dead  as  one 
hundred  pounds  in  specie  from  any  individual  in  these 
provinces.”  We  have  witnessed  similar  results, 
vv  henever  the  principles  of  free  trade  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  tariff.  In  the  three  years  preced 
ing  1818,  it  produced  an  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports of  §75,000,000,  leaving  a balance  of  trade 
against  the  United  States  of  §25,00). 009  annually. 
The  §70,000  000  of  excess  of  imports  from  1836  to 
1839,  and  the  scarcity  of  specie  during  that  period, 
were  the  natural  fruits  of  this  self  sacrificing  policy. 

The  history  of  Portugal  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  absence  of  protective 
duties,  as  disastrous  as  that  of  the  American  colonies. 
In  the  year  1681,  the  woollen  manufacture  was  es- 
tablished in  Portugal,  and  flourished  so  successfully 
that  both  Portugal  and  Brazil  were  entirely  supplied 
with  its  fabrics,  the  raw  material  for  which  was 
wholly  drawn  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  1684, 
the  importation  of  all  foreign  woollen  cloths  was 
prohibited  Under  this  system  Portugal  was  a flourish 
ing  kingdom,  with  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favor, 
and  exporting  largely  to  other  countries.  In  1 7U3  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  English  woollen  fabrics  should 
not  be  subject  to  a higher  duty  than  23  per  cent.  In 
the  very  first  year  of  this  treaty,  Portugal  was  delug 
ed  with  English  woollens,  and  the  balance  of  trade 
turned  against  her.  Previous  to  this  treaty,  the  coins 
of  Portugal  were  rarely  seen  in  England.  After  it 
had  taken  effect,  there  was  an  annual  balance  in  fa- 
vor of  England  of  $4,444,000.  ‘During  the  twenty 
years  prohibition,”  says  an  English  writer,  “Hie  Por- 
tuguese succeeded  so  well  in  their  woollen  manufac- 
tures, that  we  brought  thence  no  gold  or  silver;  but 
after  the  taking  off  that  prohibition,  we  brought 
away  so  much  of  their  silver  as  to  leave  them  very 
little  for  their  necessary  occasions,  and  then  we  began  to 
bring  away  their  gold.  Beiore  the  treaty,  nu  such 
a tiling  as  a Portugal  piece  was  seen  in  England;  or,  if 
il  was.  il  was  almost  as  great  a curiosity  as  our  medals.’ 

In  contrast  with  this  short-sighted  legislation,  let 
urn  refer  you,  Mr  Speaker,  to  the  uniform  policy  of 
England  from  the  time  of  Edward  111,  when  she 
brought  her  woollen  manufacture  into  existence,  un- 
der prohibitary  duties,  down  to  more  modern  times. 

1 shall  not  run  down  the  long  line  of  her  history  to 
trace  her  adherence  to  the  protective  system — it 
too  well  known  to  require  extended  comment.  The 
defence  of  her  industry  against  East  India  fabiics, 
will  illustrate  it  sufficiently  for  my  purpose.  In  1787 
she  had  $5,001), 001)  invested  in  cotton  man  .facture, 
which  was  yielding  a profitable  return  on  the  outlay, 
and  a large  annual  product.  The  prosperity  of  this 
business  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  importations 
of  East  India  cotton  goods,  which  were  sold  at  20 
per  cent,  less  than  the  British.  Did  England,  on  this 
occasion,  practically  adopt  the  maxim  of  her  great 
apostle  of  free  trade?  “If  a foreign  country  can  sup- 
ply us  with  a commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves 
can  make  it  bett»r  buy  of  them.”  No,  sir,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  immediately  passed  imposing  a duty 
of  fifty  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  true  va- 


lue of  East  India  cotton  manufactures,  according  to 
the  gross  price  at  which  goods  were  su'd  at  the  pub 
lie  sales  of  the  company  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 
In  1798  this  duly  was  increased  to  d£122  4*.  5d.  for 
I every  hundred  pounds  of  the  original  cost — a duty 
virtually  prohibitory.  The  effects  of  this  self  deferi- 
I sive  legislation  are  visible  in  the  greatcapital  of  $175,- 
| 000,090  invested  in  cotton  manufacture, and  inrts  rapid 
progress  from  1764,  when  the  imports  of  cotton  wool 
did  not  amount  to  four  millions  of  pounds,  whereas 
they  now  exceed  the  prodigious  amount  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  pounds. 

The  effect  of  free  trade  upon  British  India  is  seen 
in  the  decay  of  all  branches  of  her  industry.  This 
melancholy  picture  is  thus  -k-tched  in  Blackwood: 

“It  is  the  boast  of  our  manufacturers — and  such  a 
marvel  may  well  afford  a subject  for  exultation — that 
with  cotton  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
the v can,  by  ihe  aid  of  British  capital,  machinery, 
and  enterprise,  undersell,  in  the  production  of  mus- 
lin and  cotton  goods,  the  native  Indian  manufactur- 
ers, who  work  up  their  fabrics  iri  the  close  vicinity 
of  tiie  original  cotton  fields  The  constant  and  in- 
creasing export  of  British  goods  to  India,  two-thirds 
of  which  are  cotton,  demonstrates  that  this  superior- 
ity really  exists;  and  that  the  muslin  manufacturers 
in  Hindoslan,  who  work  for  3d.  a day  on  their  own 
cotton,  cannot  stand  the  competition  of  the  British 
operatives,  who  receive  3s.  61.  a day,  aided  as  they 
are  by  the  almost  miraculous  powers  of  the  steam- 
engine.  Free  trade,  therefore,  is  ruinous  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  oi  India;  and.  accordingly, 
the  parliamentary  proceedings  are  filled  with  evi- 
dence of  the  extreme  misery  which  has  been  brought 
on  the  native  manufacturers  of  Hindostan  by  that 
free,  importation  of  British  goods,  in  which  our  poli- 
tical economists  so  much  and  so  fully  exult.” 

Contrast  this  example  of  the  destructive  influen- 
ces of  free  trade  with  the  auspicious  effects  of  pro- 
tection. When  Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  that  kingdom  had  no  manufac- 
tures and  no  national  industry,  and  was  as  poor  in 
resources  as  it  was  weak  in  military  power.  Of  the 
pitch  to  which  this  warrior  king  carried  the  military 
glory  of  Prussia,  it  is  not  in  place  here  to  speak.  He 
encouraged  manufactures  in  every  possible  manner 
by  bounties,  loans,  premiums,  &.C.,  and  not  only  tre- 
bled the  number  of  manufacturers,  but  established 
many  new  manufactures,  and  broke  the  shackles  of 
Prussian  vassalage.  The  sequel  of  this  patriotic  and 
benign  legislation  is  told  in  ttie  following  paragraph 
from  a historian  of  the  reign  of  Frederick: 

“Before  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  Prussia 
had  but  a few  manufactures;  now  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  al  ..osl  every  possible  kind  of  manufacture, 
and  we  can,  not  only  supply  the  Prussian  dominions, 
but  also  furnish  the  remote  countsies  of  Spain  and 
Italy  with  linen  and  woollen  cloths  and  our  manu- 
factures go  even  to  China,  where  so  me  of  our  Sile- 
sian cloths  are  conveyed  by  way  of  Russia.  We  ex- 
port, every  year,  linen  cloth  to  the  amount  of  six 
millions  of  cruwns,  and  woollen  cloths  and  wool  to 
the  amount  of  four  millions.” 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Owen)  denoun- 
ces the  protective  system  as  the  British  system.  If 
lie  means  that  it  deserves  the  appellation  from  the 
benefits  it  has  conferred  on  Great  Britain,  I agree 
with  him  in  the  justness  of  the  term;  but  if  he  means 
that  it  has  been  exclusively  adopted  in  that  country, 
he  is  wrong.  Protection  of  domestic  industry  has 
been  the  cardinal  principle  of  every  civilized  na- 
tion, and  their  prosperity  has  been  in  proportion 
to  the  care  they  have  taken  of  their  manufacturing 
interests.  France,  Holland,  Prussia.  Austria,  and 
Russia,  have  all  built  up  their  manufactures  under 
the  influence  of  protective  duties.  Free  trade  is  the 
policy  of  savage  nations  unacquainted  with  the  ru- 
diments of  civilization — protection  that  of  enlight- 
ened communities,  jealous  of  their  independence  and 
prosperity.  The  theory  of  free  trade  lorms  an  ap- 
propriate theme  for  abstract  philosophers,  who  puz- 
zle their  metaphysical  brains  with  speculations  as 
intricate  as  t he  cobwebs  that  cover  their  dusty  cham- 
bers. Protection  is  the  doctrine  of  practical  states- 
men, who  have  to  deal  with  the  stern  realities  of 
life,  and  the  great  interests  of  human  societies. — 
The  theories  of  Adam  S nith  have  never  been  reduc- 
ed to  practice  m the  country  of  his  birth.  They 
continue  to  be  as  zealously  expounded  as  ever  to 
foreign  nations;  the  reason  is  very  candidly  stated  in 
the  March  number  of  Blackwood.  This  ingenious  con- 
fession ought  to  teach  us  the  utter  fallacy  of  these 
plausible  doctrines: 

‘ It  is  related  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that,  while 
all  tii e oilier  citizens  of  Greece  were  careful  to  sur- 
round their  towns  with  walls,  they  alone  left  a part 
open  on  all  sides.  Thus,  superiority  in  the  field  ren- 
dered them  indifferent  to  the  adventitious  protection 
of  ramparts.  It  is  for  a similar  rea-un  that  England 
is  now  willing  to  throw  down  the  harriers  of  tariffs, 
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oilier  nali  ms  are  fain  l.>  raise  them  up.  It  i*  a se- 
cret sense  of  supe'iority  on  the  one  side,  and  of  infe- 
riority on  the  other,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence. We  advocate  freedom  of  trade,  because  we 
are  conscious  that,  in  a fair  unrestricted  competition, 
we  should  succeed  in  beating  them  out  of  their  own 
market.  They  resist  it,  and  loudly  clamor  for  pro- 
tection. because  they  are  aware  that  such  a result 
would  speedily  lake  place,  and  that  the  superiority 
of  the  old  commercial  >laie  is  such,  that,  on  an  open 
trial  of  strength,  it  must  at  once  prove  fatal  to  its 
younger  rivals.  A<  this  effect  is  thus  the  result  of 
permanent  causes  affecting  hotli  side-,  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  that  it  will  he  lasting;  and  that  the  more 
anxiously  the  old  manufacturing  state  advocates  or 
acts  upon  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  the 
more  strenuously  will  the  younger  arid  rising  ones  ad- 
vocate protection.  Reciprocity. therefore;  is  out  of  the 
question  between  them:  for  it  never  could  exist  with- 
out the  destruction  of  the  manufactures  of  the  young- 
er state;  and  if  that  slate  has  begun  to  enter  on  the 
path  of  manufacturing  industry,  it  never  will  be 
permitted  by  its  government  ” 

The  prodigious  wealth  that  England  has  attained 
from  the  developement  of  manufacturing  industry, 
is  the  source  of  that  power  which  iias  made  her  the 
first  nation  of  the.  globe.  N ipoleon  saw  this,  and, 
by  his  continental  system,  endeavored  to  exclude  her 
manufactures  from  the  coasts  of  Europe.  In  spite  of 
the  line  of  armed  sentinels  that  guarded  every  har 
bor  from  the  Neva  to  the  Tagus,  and  from  the  Tagus 
to  the  Adriatic— in  spite  of  confiscation,  imprison- 
ment, and  death,  such  was  the  superiority  ofEnglarid 
in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  and  the  dependence  of 
Europe  upon  her  for  the  most  necessary  fabrics,  that 
British  goods  found  an  entrance  into  the  closed  ports  of 
E irope,  and  penetrated  into  the  French  capital  itself, 
as  well  as  across  the  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Italy. 

Unless  he  could  destroy  the  manufacturing  pros- 
perity of  his  relentless  enemy  Napoleon  saw  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  expect  to  hold  subjugated  Europe  in 
chains — a power  still  existed  which  could  feed  and 
clothe  the  armies  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose, 
in  conjunction  with  the  continental  system,  he  offer- 
ed extravagant  premiums  and  bounties  to  the  suc- 
cessful inventors  of  machinery  and  new  processes 
of  the  arts.  He  established  ihe  production  of  beet- 
root sugar  in  France  to  ruin  the  import  of  British 
sugars  into  Europe.  Every  new  branch  of  industry, 
as  it  arose,  was  crushed  beneath  the  overwhelming 
competition  of  England,  who  smuggled  her  goods 
into  every  European  market,  and  undersohi  every 
rival  trafficker.  Napoleon,  and  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope, finally  discovered  that  a system  of  domestic 
industry  could  not  be  fureed  into  immediate  exist- 
ence like  a hot  bed  production,  but  that  it  required 
time  and  the  hand  of  fostering  legislation  to  bring  it 
to  maturity. 

A striking  instance,  both  of  the  imposs.bility  of 
carrying  the  Berlin  decree  into  execution,  and  of  the 
poverty  of  the  comment  m manufactures,  is  related 
by  Bourrienne.  Soon  after  the  issue  of  that  famous 
order  in  council,  there  arm ed  at  Hamburg  a thun- 
dering order  for  the  immediate  furnishing  of  50,000 
great  coats,  200,000  pairs  of.  shoes,  16  000  coats, 
37,000  waistcoats,  and  other  articles  in  proportion. 
The  resources  of  the  Hanse  Towns  were  wholly  un- 
equal to  the  supply  of  so  great  a requisition  in  so 
short  a time;  arid  alter  trying  in  vain  every  other 
expedient,  Bourrienne,  the  French  diplomatic  agent, 
was  obliged  to  contract  with  English  houses  for  the 
supply,  which  soon  arrived;  and  while  the  emperor 
was  denouncing  the  severest  penalties  against  the 
possession  of  English  goods,  ami  boasting  that  by  the 
continental  system  lie  had  excluded  British  manufac- 
tures from  the  continent,  his  own  army  was  clothed 
with  the  cloth  of  Leeds  and  Halifax,  and  his  soldiers 
would  have  perished  amid  the  snow  of  Prussic  Ev- 
lau,  but  for  the  seasonable  efforts  of  British  industry. 

With  the  vast  resources  that  her  manufacturing 
capital  gave  her,  Great  Britain,  single-handed,  carri- 
ed on  the  war  against  Napoleon.  When  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  had  all  sunk  beneath  the  irresistible 
tide  6f  victory  that  bore  Napoleon  to  universal  em- 
pire, England  alone  opposed  a barrier  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  ambitious  projects.  Proud  mistress 
of  the  seas,  she  swept  the  French  flag  from  the  oce- 
an, and  enjoyed  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world; 
from  her  inexhaustible  treasure,  she  replenished  the 
coffers  of  the  impoverished  nations  of  Europe;  armed 
and  equipped  the  peasant  soldiery  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal; sustained  the  hosts  ol  patriotic  Germans  who, 
in  the  secret  meetings  of  Tugeudunden,  were  prepar- 
ing the  overthrow  ol  the  iron  heeled  despot,  who  had 
overthrown  their  government  and  laws,  until  she  car- 
ried the  flag  of  E iropeun  redemption  from  the  blood- 
stained sierras  of  Spain  to  the  victorious  field  of  Wa- 
terloo, where  the  armed  hosts  of  Europe  met  and  van- 
quished their  common  oppressor. 


the  records  of  history  against  the  ruinous  tendencies 
of  free  trade,  onr  intercourse  with  cotemp  rary  na- 
tions would  be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  teach  us  the  ut- 
ter impracticability  of  the  universal  prevalence  of 
such  a system.  I have  appealed  to  history  to  show 
the  power  that  England  has  gained  by  the  protection 
of  her  industry.  I now  refer  to  figures  to  show  wilh 
what  care  she.  keeps  Ihe  balance  of  trade  on  her  side. 
The  total  value  of  exports  and  imports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  for  three  successive  years,  was  as 
follows: 


Year. 

Exports. 

1839 

£110.198  716 

1841) 

116  479  678 

1841 

116.903,668 

£343  582,062 

193  814.926 

Balance  in  favor 
of  Great  Britain, 


pies  of  agriculture,  there  is  an  average  duty  of  50 
cents. 

The  importance  of  domestic  manufactures  to  Ihe 
farmer  is  proved  in  the  fact— that  fifteen-sixteenths 
of  all. the  grain  and  potatoes  raised  in  this  country 
are  consumed  at  home,  and  that  only  one-sixteenth 
is  exported.  Suppose,  sir,  the  doctrine  of  free  trade 

in  full  operation  and  that  we  had  no  manufactures 

the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a policy where 

would  the  farmer  find  a market  for  his  surplus  pro- 
duce? In  England  where  there  is  an  average  duty  of 
Imports.  | 355  percent,  upon  our  agricultural  produce?  In  Mex- 
<£62.004  000  ico  and  the  Argentine  confederation,  where  the  du- 
67  432  964  tics  are  prohibitory?  In  Chili,  where  the  duties  on 
64  377  962  our  breadstuff's  range  from  25  to  50  per  cent?  In 

Peru,  wilh  a duty  of  30  per  cent?  In  Portugal,  Rus- 

.£193,814,926  sia,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  two  Sicilies,  with  pro- 
hibitory duties  upon  our  agricultural  products?  There 
is  not,  sir,  a port  in  the  world  which  is  not  hermeti- 
cally sealed  against  the  importation  of  our  bread- 
stuff's. except,  in  a lime  of  scarcity,  when  they  are 
necessary  to  feed  a starving  population.  The  farmer 


<£149.767  136,  or  an  annual  ave 
rage  of  £49,922,378,  equal  to  $237,227,414. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  imports  i:ito  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries,  for  the  nine  must  look  to  the  home  market — to  the  four  millions 


years  from  1831,  to  1839,  inclusive,  exceeded  the.  to-  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures — for  the  con- 
tal  amount  of  exports  therefrom  by  the  sum  of  $235,-  sumption  of  his  products,  and  fair  prices. 

278,695,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statement:  | The  iron  manufacture  alone  will  illustrate  the  im- 

portance of  domestic  industry  to  the  farmer.  Since 
the  ii  traduction  of  railroads,  we  have  imported  from 
Great  Britain  369,000  tons  of  railroad  iron.  It  is 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports 

1831, 

§103,191,124 

§81,310.583 

1832, 

101  029,266 

07,176  943 

1833, 

108.118,311 

90,140  433 

1834, 

126  521,432 

104,336  973 

1835, 

149  895,742 

121  693.577 

1836, 

189  980  034 

128  663,040 

1837, 

140.989  217 

117.419  376 

1838, 

113.717,404 

108  486  616 

1839, 

163  092,132 

121,028.416 

’otal, 

§1.195  534  562 
960,255,957 

§960,255,957 

Ba'ance  against  U.  S.  §235  278.605 

'I'll is  heavy  balance  against  the  United  States  ac- 
counts for  the.  depreciated  currency,  and  for  the  in- 


10  p >unds  of  butter, 

2 hush,  of  potatoes, 
i ton  of  hay, 
Vegetables,  fruit,  &c. 

[Horses,  Sir.  §1  43  ] 


5 ets.  per  Ih. 
4 cts.  per  lb. 
12i  cts  per  ib. 
30  cts.  per  hu. 
§7  30  cts.  per  ton 


15  00 

2 85 
1 72 
1 25 

60 

3 50 


§26  00 

Multiply  560,000  tons  by  §26,  and  we  have  the 
great  sum  of  ^14  560,000  of  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
which  would  have  been  expended  here,  had  Ihe  go- 


debteduess  of  corporations  and  states  in  the  United  vernineut  been  as  liberal  in  its  policy  to  the  Ameri- 
States  to  the  lords  of  Threadneedle  street:  hence  can  manufacturer  as  to  the  British.  In  the  iron 
has  resulted  the  insolvency  of  banks  and  individuals,  works  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  there  was  consu  ned 


and  the  infamous  doctrine  of  repudiation 

Ttiis  same  nation,  which  so  zealously  propagates 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  so  earnestly  repro- 
bates them  in  her  domestic  policy,  imposes  almost 
prohibitory  duties  on  our  agricultural  produce.-  The 
following  duties  are  in  the  British  tariff  on  American 


in  1841,  agricultural  produce  to  the  value  of  §5  788,- 
987.  The  importance  of  a home  market  is  seen  in 
the  increased  value  which  agricultural  lauds  and 
produce  hear  in  the  vicinity  of  a manufacturing  town. 
The  establishment  of  the  mills  at  Lowell,  m 1820, 
gave  grea-t  value  to  the  rude  and  rugged  country 


products:  Silted  beef,  60  per  cent.;  bacon,  109  per  around  that  place.  1 lie  site  of  Lowell,  w Inch,  in  1820, 


cent.;  butter,  70  per  cent.;  Indian  corn,  32  per  cent.; 
flour,  32  per  cent.;  rosin,  76  per  cent.;  sperm  oil,  33 
per  cent.;  sperm  candles,  33  per  cent.;  tobacco,  uii- 
manufactured,  1,000  per  cent.;  tobacco,  manufar  tur- 
ed,  1,200  per  cent.; salted  pork. 33  per  cent.;  soap,  200 
per  cent.;  spirits  from  gram,  500  per  cent.;  spirits  from 
molasses,  1 600  per  cent.  On  these  fourteen  articles, 
she  imposses  an  average  duly  ol  355  per  ct.  The  same 
unjust  policy  to  this  country  is  seen  in  the  differential 


cost  a few  thousands,  is  now  worth  several  millions. 

DEFENCE  OF  FACTORY  LABORERS. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Owen),  has 
dwell  much  upon  the  distress  and  misery  of  the  fac- 
tory operatives  of  Great  Britain.  I do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  there  is  much  suffering  among  the  laboring 
poor  in  England;  it  is  not,  however,  one  of  (he  na- 
tural results  of  Ihe  manufacturing  system.  The  corn 
laws,  an  expensive  government,  and  high  taxation, 


luties  of  the  British  tariff'.  By  that  tariff  England  are  causes  ol  pauperism  and  poverty  in  England. — 
imposes  a duty  of  14s.  per  evvt.  upon  bacon  imported  Manufactures,  by  affording  employment,  alleviate  the 
from  the  Un  iled  Slates,  while  it  is  ad  mined  at  a duty  : distress  ol  those  who  would  other  w ise  have  no  means 
of  3s.  61.  from  her  own  provinces;  beef  is  admitted  support.  II  the  gentleman  lrom  Indiana  intends 
un  a duty  of  4s.  from  her  provinces,  and  taxed  16s.  j to  represent  that  there  is  more  of  the  wretchedness 
from  the  United  States;  American  fisheries  pay  a duty  °f  poverty,  arid  more  vice,  among  the  inaiiuiunluring 
of  <£15  per  ton,  the  British  Is.  per  ton;  our  rice  pays  H|ai1  the  agricultural  population  of  England,  he  is 
a duty  of  6s.  perewt.,  rice  from  her  provinces  61.  gitratly  mistaken.  I appeal  to  the  testimony  of  a 
per  cvvt.;  oil  oars  from  the  United  States  she  collects  i distinguished  author  to  refute  this  assertion, 
a duty  ol  §36  per  120,  on  the  same  from  her  provin-  j “From  a review  of  the  population  throughout  Eng- 
ces,  a duty  of  90  cents;  on  hand  spikes  from  the  Uni-  land,  it  appears,”  says  Oolquhoun,  on  Indigence, 
led  Slates  §9  60  cents  per  120,  from  tier  provinces  I “that,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  the  numbers 
24  cents;  on  firewood  from  the  United  Stales  §2  40  of  paupers  in  the  counties  which  are  chiefly  agricul- 
per  216  cubic  feet,  from  her  provinces  free.  England  1 tural,  greatly  exceed  those  where  manufactures  pre- 
ad  in  its  no  article  but  specie  free  of  duty;  and  Hits  is  ■ vail!  Tims,  in  Kent  and  Surry,  where  the  aggregate 
the  consistent  nation  that  is  to  be  our  exeinpla'r  and  1 population  is  576,687,  there  appear  to  lie  77  770 

paupers,  while,  in  Lancashire,  where  the  population 
is  672.731,  the  paupers  relieved  is  only  46.200.” 


instructor  in  free  trade! 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brinkerholf)  spoke 
of  the  hardship  of  the  tarifl’ol’  1842  upuii  the  farming 
interest.  That  tariff,  sir,  was  framed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  interests.  The  agriculturalists  share  m its 
benefits  as  well  as  others.  By  the  Price  Current  in 
January  last, says  the  report  of  Ihecommiltee  on  man- 
ufactures, the  leading  articles  of  agriculture,  if  im- 
ported, would  pay  a duty  equal  to  ari  ad  valorem,  thus: 


Wool,  30  p.  ct.  & 3 cts.  p.  Ib. 

40 

do 

Beef, 

2 cents  per  pound 

64 

do 

Pork, 

2 cents 

do 

34 

do 

Bacon, 

3 cents 

do 

52 

do 

Lard, 

3 cents 

do 

50 

do 

Cneese. 

, 9 cerils 

do 

ISO 

do 

Buiter, 

5 cents 

do 

51 

do 

Potatoes,  9 cents  per  bushel 

36 

do 

Flour, 

1221  cents  per  barrel 

25 

do 

W ea1 

, 25  cents 

do 

•25 

do 

Oais, 

10  ceil  is 

do 

33 

do 

Hemp, 

$40 

per  ton 

3J 

do 

n the  three  manufacturing  counties  of  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Stafford,  the  offenders  are  only  one 
out  of  every  2,500;  whereas,  in  the  agricultural  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk,  Kent,  and  Surry,  they  are  one  out  of 
1,600;  whereas,  it  appears  that  the  latter  districts 
have  above  half  as  many  more  criminals  as  the  ma- 
nufacturing, in  proportion  to  their  population.  This 
is  a strong  and  uecisive  fact. 

In  the  three  manufacturing  counties,  the  paupers 
are  only  8 per  ceid.  of  the  population;  whereas,  in 
the  agricultural,  they  are  about  14  per  cent..  What 
becomes  of  the  argument,  then,  ol  the  gentleman?  If 
so  many  of  the  factory  operatives  iri  England  aro 
rendered  miserable  by  the  manufacturing  system, 
and  if  their  condition  is  an  evidence  of  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  that  system,  what  shall  be  said  of  English 
agriculture,  the  statistics  of  which  exhibit  such  an 
alarming  preponderance  in  pauperism  and  crime 
over  all  other  pursuits?  Of  course,  the  same  state 


14 
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of  things  does  not  exM  in  this  country,  where  the 
farming  community  is  the  mos'  independent.  com- 
fort  a hie  uni  virtuous  p irtion  f A o.-.-ieati  society. 

The  alleged  unheallhiness  of  factory  employment, 
upon  which  the  gentleman  has  dwelt  at  large,  is  just 
as  fallacious  as  the  demoralization  of  which  he  has 
drawn  so  dark  a pfcture.  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mis-ion  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  factory  la- 
borers. submitted  to  parliament  in  1843,  there  is  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  testimony  in  refutation  of  the 
unhealthiness  af  factory  labor. 

-■In  conclusion,  then,  it  is  proved  by  a preponderance 
of  seventy-two  witnesses  against  seventeen,  that  the 
health  of  those  employed  in  cotton  mills  is  nowise 
inferior  to  that  in  other  occupations — arid,  secondly, 
it  is  proved  by  tables  drawn  up  by  the  secretary  of  a 
sick  club,  and  by  the  more  extensive  tables  of  a Lon- 
don actuary,  that  the  health  of  the  factory  popula- J 
tion  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Ihe  laboring  poor 
otherwise  employed.” 

Analysis  of  llie  Factory  Report , p.  16. 

“The  general  tenor  of  all  the  medical  reports  in  my 
possession,  confirms  Mr.  Harrison’s  views  of  the  ef- 
fect of  factory  labor  on  the  health  of  the  youngest ; 
branches  of  working  hands.  It  is  decidedly  not  in- 
jurious to  health  or  longevity,  compared  with  other, 
employments.  j 

[ Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Factories,  August  1834. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  I have  not 
a single  complaint  laid  before  me,  either  on  the  part 
of  tire  masters  against  their  servants,  or  of  the  ser- 
vants against  their  masters;  nor  have  I seen  or  heard 
of  any  instance  of  ill-treatment  of  children,  of  injury 
to  their  health  by  their  employment.” 

[Report  of  L.  Horner,  esq.  24  July,  1834,  p.  10. 

“Nut  many  would  be  employed,  because  there  are 
few  mill-owners  who  wish  to  have  them  before  ten  : 
years  of  age;  but  in  some  branches  of  the  cotton 
trade  they  would  be  employed  at  eight,  or  even 
younger;  and  as  their  occupation  in  the  mills  is  so 
light  as  to  cause  no  bodily  fatigue,  they  would  pass 
their  eight  hours  there  as  beneficially  for  their  health 
as  at  home;  indeed,  in  most  cases,  far  more  so  Al- 
though they  would  get  little,  that  little  would  be  an 
object  to  many  poor  families.” 

[Ibid,  July  21,  1834,  page  10. 

“Mr.  Saunders  says — ‘It  appears  in  evidence,  that, 
of  all  employments  to  which  cliildren  are  subjected, 
those  carried  on  in  factories  are  amongst  the  least 
laborious,  and  if  all  departments  of  inn-door  labor, 
amongst  the  least  unwholesome.’  ” [Report  I p.  51. 

“IL  appears,  moreover,  that  as  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained, the  state  of  education  among  the  factory 
operatives,  though  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  was, 1 
to  say  the  least,  less  deplorable  than  that  of  rural 
districts,  and  of  other  classes  in  towns;  that  great  ef- 
forts had  been  made  by  many  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
of  their  work-people;  and  that,  ‘as  to  their  immorality 
said  to  be  engendered  by  the  factory  sy-tem,  the 
whole  current  of  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the 
charges  made  against  cotton  fact  ries  on  this  head 
are  calumnies.”  [Report  sup.  p 201. 

THE  AMERICAN  LABORER. 

The  error  <>l  the  gentleman  lies  in  applying  the 
condition  of  tax-oppressed  and  over-populated  Eng- 
land to  other  countries  widely  different  from  it  in 
natural  resources,  extent  o;  territory,  and  institutions 
of  government.  In  England  wages  are  low  froNi  the 
superabundance  of  labor,  while  rent  and  -ireadstuffs 
are  high  from  the  Heavy  taxition  on  real  estate  for 
the  support  of  an  expensive  throne,  and  from  the 
corn  laws,  which  enable  the  English  landholder  to 
sell  his  own  products  at  the  highest  rates,  by  exclud- 
ing those  of  other  nations.  In  this  country  an  entirely 
different  stale  of  things  exists.  Instead  of  a surplus 
ol  labor,  or  an  over  crowded  population,  we  have  a 
vast  extent  of  country  thinly,  peopled — with  tracts  of 
virgin  soil  vet  unbroken  by  the  plough,  and  inviting 
ihe  hand  ol  cultivation — a noble  expanse  of  habitable 
and  uilanle  laud,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific,  where  comfort,  independence,  and  pros 
purity  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  poverty-stricken  deni- 
zen of  the  great  cities. 

Here,  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  rival  bid- 
ders for  latiur.  There  is  no  surplus'- labor,  as  in 
in  England,  which  obliges  the  operative  to  accept  of 
such  wages  as  the  employer  may  oiler.  The  laborer 
is  sought  after,  and,  from  the  cb  upelition  for  bis 
services,  he  is  always  sure  of  such  a rate  of  wages  as 
may  enable  him  to  support  his  family,  and  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  reverses  of  life  and  the  infirmities  of 
age.  Moreover,  if  no  employment  can  be  had  in  ma- 
nufactures, the  unsettled  lauds  of  the  west  offer  au 
opportunity  lor  the  acquisition  of  domestic  and  pe- 
cuniary ease,  such  as  no  other  country  presents 

In  England,  the  man  of  humble  means  has  no  par 
ticipaiioa  in  the  affairs  of  government.  He  cannot 
rise  to  posts  of  honor  in  the  kingdom,  from  his  inabil- 
ity to  compete 'with  the  favorite  sons  of  fortune.— 


i The  control  of  the  government  is  vested  in  the 
w a Ithier  classes,  who  administer  it  more  for  their 
I own  benefit  than  for  the  productive  classes.  An 
I odious  property  qualification  excludes  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  poor  from  the  ballot  box.  Here  we  are 
all  equal  at  the  ballot  box,  and  the  poorest  citizen  in 
| the  community  lias  a voice  in  the  control  of  public 
j affairs  arid  public  men,  as  omnipotent  as  that  of  Ihe 
: wealthiest.  The  distribution  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
sir,  in  t h is  country,  and  the  influence  it  gives  to  the 
I productive  classes  over  the  policy  and  operations  of 
government,  is  one  reason  why  the  American  me- 
chanic and  operative  occupies  a higher  position  than 
in  England.  The  working  men  and  farmers  have 
the  destiny  of  the  American  government  in  their 
keeping — they  constitute  the  vast  majority  whose 
opinions  and  interests  direct  its  movement  and  pre- 
scribe its  policy — and  it  is  to  them  we  are  indebted 
for  the  exhibition  of  all  those  beneficial  influences 
which  have  made  it  an  cxamplar  of  political  liberty 
for  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Labor  is  spoken  of,  on  this  floor,  as  if  it  tended  to 
mental  and  physical  degradation.  We  are  urged  not 
to  encourage  manufactures,  as,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  gentlemen,  they  brutalize  and  dete- 
riorate the  operative.  I do  not  know,  sir,  whence 
gentlemen  draw  their  opinions  of  labor.  For  my  part, 

I know  no  distinction  between  the  American  m :- 
chanics  and  operatives  and  other  class  of  citizens. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  and  useful  men  that  this 
country  has  produced,  rose  to  distinction  from  me- 
chanical pursuits.  Franklin  left  the  printing  press 
to  chain  the  lightning  of  the  heavens,  to  form  a con- 
stitution for  a nati'n,and  to  represent  his  country 
in  foreign  courts.  Roger  Sherman,  the  shoemaker, 
was  an  eloquent  advocate  of  independence  in  the 
congress  of  the  revolution,  and  a statesman  of  great 
ability.  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  blacksmith,  became 
a general  in  the  revolution  under  whose  gallantry, 
skill,  and  courage,  some  of  the  most  glorious  battles 
of  that  glorious  era  were  achieved.  Were  these 
men  less  respectable,  less  worthy,  less  honorable, 
because  they  had  commenced  life  at  the  forge,  the 
press,  and  the  last?  Had  labor  degraded  them,  and 
so  brutalized  their  minds  as  to  lead  them  to  prefer 
an  ignominious  slavery  to  a war  for  liberty  and  right? 
No,  sir;  they  were  patriots,  self-sacrificing  men,  who 
perilled  every  thing  for  the  attainment  of  a great  end 
— the  independence  of  their  country.  The  first  rally 
for  independence  was  made  amongst  the  fanners  and 
mechanics.  It  was  the  hard  hand  of  labor,  the  iron 
muscle  and  sinewy  arm  and  the  stalwart  frame  of  the 
robust  sons  of  industry,  that  first  displayed  the  flag 
of  national  redemption,  and  first  bore  the  arms  of 
righteous  resistance  against  the  hireling  soldier  of 
British  tyranny.  In  moral  vvorLh,  intelligence,  and 
information,  the  mechanics  and  operatives  of  this 
country  have  no  superiors  among  any  portion  of  our 
population.  I throw  back  these  imputations  upon 
labor,  and  defy  gentlemen  to  prove  their  charges. 

It  is  not  the  protective  system  which  is  the  enemy 
of  the  working  man,  or  I should  not  be  its  advocate. 

II  is  free  trade,  which  repeals  all  protective  duties, 
and  forces  us  into  hopeless  competition  with  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe,  that  is  the -worst  enemy  of 
the  American  laborer.  The  price  of  European  labor 
forbids  all  chance  of  competition  with  it,  on  our 
part,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  reduce  a portion  of 
our  fellow  citizens  to  the  same  condition  as  the  fa- 
mished operatives  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester. 
Abolish  the  duties  which,  protect  American  industry — 
remove  all  restrictions  upon  foreign  imports — and 
hovv  can  manufactures  thrive  in  this  country  unless, 
as  the  free  trader  insist,  the  wages  of  labor  be  re- 
duced? What  is  the  standard  of  wages  in  England? 
The  following  table,  front  a report  to  parliament  in 
1»40,  shows  the  rate  of  wages.m  that  country. 
Average  prices  per  week  of  the  hand- loom  weavers  in  Eu 

rope,  including  the  weavers  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen,  in  all  their  varieties,  exclusive  of  board. 

Per  Week.  Per  Week. 

Great  Britain,  8s.  04.  Belgium  6s.  04. 

France,  7 0 Austria,  3 0 

Switzerland,  5 7 Saxony,  2 1 

These  are  the  average  prices  given  for  adult  male 
laborers;  female  being  from  30  to  80  per  cent.  less. 

Do  the  advocates  of  free  trade  wish  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  American  laborer  to  the  English  stand- 
ard of  a shilling  a day?  Such  is  the  effect  of  the 
practical  operations  ol  their  doctrines.  Pauperism 
and  crime  are  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  free 
trade:  its  supremacy  in  this  country  would  be  prolific 
of  national  and  individual  wretchedness.  High  wages 
are  the  fruit  of  the  protective  system.  In  1816,  the 
^aine  labor  which  was  obtained  at  fifty  cents  a day, 
now  commands  §1  50  to  §2  50,  while  the  nnoes  of 
clothing  stuffs  and  domestic  wares  have  receded  with 
the  continuance  of  protection,  and  the  progressof  ma- 
nufactures. The  fact  that  protection  stimulates  pro- 
duction and  excites  a spirit  of  active  competition, 


ought  of  itself  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that,  under 
its  operations,  prices  must  fall,  while  the  application 
of  steam  and  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the 
facility  of  water  power  in  this  country,  do  away 
with  any  plea  for  a reduction  of  wages.  In  my  view, 
that  is  sound  policy  which  levies  just  such  duties  as, 
while  they  are  sufficient  to  sustain  the  domestic  ma- 
nufacture, reduce  its  price  to  the  consumer  by  bring- 
ing it  into  competition  with  the  foreign  article,  the 
duty  not  being  too  high  to  exclude  it.  I refer  to  a 
few  articles  illuslrative.of  the  effects  of  protection, 
and  to  show  how,  under  this  policy,  the  price  of 
every  thing  has  been  raised  according  to  the  theories 
of  the  free  traders! 

In  1815  cotton  shirtings  cost  20  cents  per  yard — 
now,  5 to  6 cents. 

Before  1824,  negro  cloths  were  from  75  cents  to 
$1  per  yard — now,  20  cents. 

In  1819,  Muscovado  sugar  was  16  ots.  per  pound — 
now,  5 tu  6 cents;  refined  sugar  from  16  to  30  cents — 
now.  10  to  13  cents. 

In  1815,  cut  nails  were  15  cents  per  pound— now, 
4J  - or  5,  notwithstanding  a duty  of  fifty  percent, 
which  ought  to  have  advanced  the  prices  50  per  cent, 
according  to  free  trade  theories. 

Just  before  the  tariff  of  1824,  bagging  sold  at  35 
cents  a yard;  in  1827,  at  27  cents,  in  1828,  at  24  cents. 
It  is  now  worth  14  to  15  cents. 

In  1822,  sole  leather  was  worth  from  25  to  30  cents 
a pound.  It  is  now  worth  18f. 

in  1826,  white  lead  was  $13  a hundred  weight.  It 
is  now  less  than  $7. 

Gunpowder  was  then  45  cents  a pound.  Protec- 
tion created  Dupont’s  mills,  and  ins  best  keg  powder 
is  now  worth  19  cents. 

Shot  was  then  10  cents  a pound.  It  is  now  5|  cents. 

Refined  saltpetre  was  then  over  lO  cents  a pound. 
It  is  now  worth  8 cents. 

Copperas  was  then  6 cents  a pound.  It  is  now  2^  cts. 

Window  glass  cost  $15  a 100  feel.  It  is  now  worth 
$4.  Yet  the  duty  laid  in  1832  was  from  $3  to  $4  a 
hundred  feet,  which  immediately  brought  the  price 
down  to  $5.  Four  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  glass 
is  now  manufactured. 

The  heavy  manufactures  of  iron  have  averaged, 
in  value,  since  1824,  about  forty  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  and,  since  the  tariff  of  1828,  the  reduction 
of  price  has  been  at  least  20  per  cent,  or  eight  mil- 
lions a year. 

$750,000  worth  of  metal  buttons  are  manufactured 
per  annum,  and  the  price  is  reduced  more  than  one- 
half. 

$100,000  worth  of  pins,  and  about  the  same  reduc- 
tion in  price. 

$1,750,000  worth  of  brushes— better  than  are 
made  in  the  world — and  at  one  third  their  former 
cost. 

Hats  of  the  quality  which  formerly  sold  at  $2  50, 
now  sell  for  $1,  and  those  that  formerly  sold  at  $10 
now  sell  at  $5. 

Salt,  during  the  war  was  $4  a bushel.  Now  seven 
millions  of  bushels  are  made  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
worth  only  26  cents  a bushel,  being  the  lowest  price. 

Floor  oilcloths  formerly  cost  from  $2  to  $2  50  ayard. 
They  can  now  be  bought  of  better  quality  at  $1  25. 

The  value  of  manufactured  paper  and  paper  articles 
is  over  five  millions  per  annum,  nt  one-hall  tne  for- 
mer prices. 

The  above,  both/onner  and  present,  are  Eastern  prices. 

I shall  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  discuss  the  constitution- 
ality of  protective  duties.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
know,  that,  in  the  debates  in  the  convention  to  form 
the  constitution,  the  power  of  the  government  to 
protect  American  industry  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  Ma- 
dison, and  admitted  by  all  the  leading  members  of 
that  body — that  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  na- 
tive manufactures  by  adequate  duties  has  been  re- 
commended by  every  president  of  the  United  States, 
from  George  Washington  to  Andrew  Jackson — and 
that  it  had  received  the  approval  of  Henry  Clay, 
whose  unyielding  devotion  to  every  thing  American 
will  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance; 

“L:ke  an  oak  of  hea  it  hies:  bough, 
Dnep-rooied  in  bis  country's  love,  he  stands;” 
of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  every  leading  statesman 
who  has  preferred  the  practical  good  of  his  country 
to  the  abstract  theories  of  speculative  philosophers. 
I shall  not  further  discuss  the  protective  policy. — 
Every  great  national  interest  is  concerned  in  its  ex- 
istence. Agriculture,  manufactures,  the  mechanical 
arts,  all  classes  and  occupations,  derive  benefits  from 
it,  while  it  is  the  true  source  of  national  wealth, 
power,  and  independence.  It  is  the  true  American 
policy — that  policy  which,  in  peace  and  war,  keeps 
the  host9  of  American  laborers  employed,  and  the 
millions  of  American  citizens  prosperous  and  happy, 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  founders  of  the  republic — of 
Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Madison;  and  it  will 
exist  as  long  as  there  is  an  American  heart  that 
glows  with  love  of  home  and  country  and  kindred* 
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The  nation  is  now  flourishing — business  is  reviv- 
ing— the  balance  of  trade  is  largely  in  our  favor — 
specie  is  flowing  into  the  country  — the  currency  is 
improving — ami  plenty,  comfort,  and  prosperity  are 
in  all  our  borders.  The  country  needs  repose,  and 
stability  of  legislation.  I shall  stand  by  the  measure 
which  has  produced  all  there  benefits — I shall  take 
my  position  with  the  business  men,  I lie  workingmen, 
and  the  farmers,  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and 
shall  steadily  and  resolutely  resist  its  repeal.  It  is 
time  that  this  vaccilating  and  ever  changing  legisla- 
tion should  cease,  and  that  we  should  give  the  country 
assurance  of  a disposition  to  uphold  it  in  the  prose- 
cution of  those  branches  of  industry  to  which  the  acts 
of  our  predecessors  have  invited  the  investment  of 
capital  and  the  application  of  labor.  I,  for  one,  will 
never  consent  to  sacrifice  the  industry  of  the  nation 
to  schemes  ol  party  arrangement  and  expediency,  or 
to  the  doctrines  of  that  school  of  political  economy 
which  regards  communities  and  nations  as  mere 
subjects  of  experiment  for  charlatans  in  philosophy 
and  politics. 

NOTE  i. 

Free  trade. — The  opposers  of  a protective  tariff' 
profess  to  be  in  favor  of  Free  Tiade ■ As  there  is 
something  pleasing  in  the  idea  of  free  trade,  let  us  see 
what  it  involves.  In  the  first  place,  il  requires  that 
all  duties  whatever  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the 
public  treasury  should  be  supplied  by  some  other 
means.  And  how  can  the  wants  of  the  government 
be  supplied?  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  which  ought  in  justice  to  be  distributed  among 
the  states,  could  supply  but  a small  portion  of  the 
necessary  revenue,  if  it  were  paid  into  the  treasury. 
The  doctrine  of  free  trade,  then,  necessarily  implies 
direct  taxation;  and  are  the  people  prepared  for  this? 
It  is  admitted  by  those  conversant  with  the  subject, 
that  direct  taxation  would  bear  more  oppressively 
upon  the  people  than  indirect.  In  the  first  place, 
the  cost  of  collection  would  be  greater,  as  a host  of 
new  officers  must  be  created  for  that  purpose.  Let 
us  look  at  its  operation  upon  the  states.' 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
aggregate  expenditures,  as  shown  by  the  secretary’s 
report,  amounted  to  $133,411,853,  being  an  average 
annual  expenditure  of  $33,352,963.  The  cost  of  as- 
sessing and  collecting  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of 
direct  taxes  than  in  the  present  mode;  there  would 
also  be  a much  greater  liability  to  losses  than  in  the 
present  system.  To  realize  a sum  equal  to  the  above 
average,  you  would  be  compelled  to  add  to  that  sum 
$2,650,000,  making,  in  round  numbers,  $36,000,000 
to  be  assessed  upon  the  people.  By  a provision  of 
the  constitution,  all  direct  taxes  must  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  according  to  federal  num- 
bers. This,  with  the  size  of  the  present  house  of 
representatives,  would  amount  to  $161,435  to  each 
representative.  If  we  were  to  take  the  number  of 
representatives  from  each  state  as  the  basis  of  her 
federal  numbers,  which  would  be  near  enough  for 
our  present  purpose,  the  tax  would  fall  upon  the 


several  states  as  follows: 

Maine,  $1,130,045  S.  Carolina,  $1,130,045 

N.  Hampshire,  645,740  Georgia,  1,291,48  > 

Vermont,  645,740  Alabama,  1,130,045 

Massachusetts,  1,614,350  Mississippi,  645,740 

Rhode  Island,  322,870  Louisiana,  645,740 

Connecticut,  645.740  Tennessee,  1,775,785 

New  York,  5,488,790  Kentucky,  1 614,350 

New  Jersey,  807,175  Ohio,  3,390  135 

Pennsylvania,  3,874,440  Indiana,  1,614,350 

Delaware,  161,435  Illinois,  1,130,045 

Maryland,  968,710  Missouri,  807,175 

Virginia,  2,421.525  Arkansas,  161,435 

N.  Carolina,  1,452,915  Michigan,  484,306 


Let  the  tariff  of  duties  be  repealed,  and  the  wants 
of  the  government  be  supplied  by  a direct  tax  upon 
the  people,  and  the  glories  of  free  trade  would  not 
only  be  seen,  but  felt.  The  wand  of  the  magician 
could  hardly  reconcile  the  empire  state  to  the  annual 
tax  of  $5,488,000.  Let  Pennsylvania  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  $3,874,000,  from  year  to  year  and  she 
would  crave  the  pardoning  power  of  governor  Porter 
in  good  earnest.  Subject  Virginia  to  the  annual 
payment  of  $2,421,000,  and  she  would  feel  that  free 
trade  was  something  more  than  an  abstraction. — 
Before  South  Carolina  had  paid  her  quota,  (l7l,130,- 
000),  five  years  she  would  call  in  nullification  to  tier 
aid,  and  ask  for  a dissolution  of  the  union.  The  fact 
is,  the  indebted  states  could  not,  at  the  present  time, 
meet  such  exactions.  The  free  ti  ade  men  of  In- 
diana, and  Illinois,  and  Mississippi,  and  Michigan 
and  Mary  land,  rid  some  other  states,  who  now  com- 
plain so  bitterly  ol  the  burthens  of  the  tariff,  would, 
under  the  system  of  direct  taxation,  soon  learn  that 
they  had  deceived  themselves  by  wild  theories,  and 
would  wish  to  return  to  the  sober  realities  of  a tried 
system-  But  if  men  will  not  learn  wisdom,  except 
by  bitter  experience,  let  free  trade  come,  and  direct 


taxation  follow  in  ils  train.  Let  tin-  people  Miff  r, 
if  they  must,  until  ihev  learn  that  the  tried  path  of 
our  patriot  fathers  is  not  to  he  abandoned  lo  pr  rude 
the  interests  of  foreign  importers. — Tariff  Duel  line. 
note  ii. 

Lowell  and  its  factories. — This  town,  which 
creation  of  the  protective  system,  having  grown 
up  iSpm  a mere  hamlet  in  1820,  to  a city  of  25.000 
in  1S4T  is  thus  described  by  the  editor  of  the  New 
Yoi  k Tribune: 

There  are  eleven  regular  manufacturing  compa 
nies  in  Lowell,  including  the  “Locks  and  Canals,”  or 
Water  privilege  company,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1792,  but  did  not  commence  operations  till  1822, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  year  of  the  foundation 
of  Lowell.  Before  that  time,  it  was  a rugged,  rocky, 
barren  spot,  inhabited  by  two  or  three  families  of 
boatmen  and  fishermen,  and  not  worth  ten  dollars 
per  acre,  including  every  thing  upon  it.  The  Merri 
mac  company  commenced  business  the  next  year, 
and  no  other  until  the  tariff  of  1824  was  passed  In 
1825,  the  Hamilton  company  was  started;  1828.  the 
Appleton  and  Lowell;  in  1830,  the  Middlesex;  in 
1832,  the  Suffolk  and  Tremont;  in  1833,  the  Law- 
rence; in  1836,  the  Boott;  in  1840  the  Massachusetts, 
being  the  last.  These  eleven  companies  employ  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $10,700,000,  employing  6,295 
females  and  2,345  males.  Besides  these,  there  are 
in  Lowell  extensive  powder  mills,  a flannel  mill 
blanket  mill,  bolting  mill,  foundry,  paper  mill, 
bleachery,  cord  and  whip  factory,  plaining  machine, 
reed  machine,  grist  arid  saw  mills,  employing  a ca- 
pital of  $500,000  and  500  workmen,  making  the 
whole  manufacturing  capital  of  Lowell  $11,200,000, 
employing  9,000  men  and  women. 

The  ten  principal  manufactories  already  designat- 
ed have  thirty  three  mills,  besides  print  works,  run 
6,194looms  and  281,076  spindles,  producing  1,425,800 
yards  of  cloth  per  week,  or  74,141,600  within  the 
year  1843.  The  cotton  fabricated  by  them  during 
the  year  was  22,880,000  pounds.  (A  pound  of  cotton 
will  average  3 1-5  yards  of  cloth;  100  lbs.  of  cotton 
will  make  89  lbs.  of  cloth  A loom  will  average  on 
No.  14  yarn,  44  yards  of  cloth  per  day,  or  on  No.  30, 
30  yards.)  Of  printed  cloths,  273.000  yards  per 
week  are  made  at  the  Merrimac  and  Hamilton  com- 
panies. The  Middlesex  makes  9,000  yards  of  cassi- 
meres  and  1,800  yards  of  broadcloths  per  week, 
using  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  3,000,000  pounds 
of  teasels  per  annum.  The  Lowell  makes  2,500 
yards  of  carpets  and  150  of  rugs  per  week,  besides 
85,000  yards  of  cottons.  Flannels  are  made  at  the 
Hamilton,  sheetings  and  shirtings  at  nearly  all,  with 
drillings,  printing  cloths,  &c.  at  several. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  the  females,  young  and 
old,  experienced  and  inexperienced,  is  $1  75  per 
week  beyond  the  cost  of  board;  to  males,  $4  20  per 
week,  or  about  $18  per  month  beyond  the  cost  of  their 
board.  The  payments  are  all  made  in  cash,  amount- 
ing to  $150,000  per  month.  We  challenge  the  wide 
world  to  produce,  out  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  our  own  country,  a region  wherein  female  labor 
is  so  bounteously  employed  and  is  paid  an  average 
of  $7  .50  per  month  beyond  the  cost  of  board.  And 
we  challenge  this  or  any  other  country  to  produce  a 
section  in  which  women  who  work  for  their  living 
are  more  intelligent,  better  educated,  more  virtuous, 
religious,  and  independent,  than  those  employed  in 
the  Lowell  manufactories.  There  have  been  most 
shameful  slanders  circulated  with  regard  to  them 
which  ought  to  be  put  down.  In  the  infancy  of  these 
establishments  some  females  of  bad  character  ob- 
tained employment  there,  through  deception,  but 
these  were  speedily  detected  and  expelled;  and  now, 
il  one  of  bad  character  is  discovered  there,  she  is 
required  to  leave  directly,  as  the  others  will  not  en- 
dure the  association  of  vice.  No  where  is  there  a 
more  corre'el  and  vigorous  moral  sentiment,  than 
among  these  industrious  and  independent  women. 

As  to  the  alleged  hardship  of  factory  labor,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  its  conditions  imghl  be  improved. 
We  believe  the  average  hours  of  labor  are  12J  per 
day,  which  is  too  mucli  fur  an  employment  which  is 
pursued  the  year  round.  It  does  not  allow  time 
enough  for  reading,  study,  attending  lectures,  and 
other  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
But,  on  the  oiher  hand,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
labor  is  very  light;  that  many  purse  it  lor  hours  to- 
gether with  an  open  book  before  them,  reading  h ill 
the  time;  and  that  all  greatly  prefer  it  to  any  ulher 
field  of  industry.  You  can  hardly  induce  an  A nieii - 
can  girl  at  the  eastward  to  do  housework,  except  for 
her  own  family  or  for  the  sick;  the  large  majority 
would  prefer  working  in  a factory  for  $1  5t)  per 
week,  lo  doing  liousewoik  for  $2.  And  tiie  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  lias,  lo  our  certain  knowledge, 
more  than  double  the  average  recompense  accorded 
to  female  labor  throughout  the  manulacturing  region, 
while  greatly  reducing  the  price  of  almost  every 
thing  a woman  buys.  Besides  tins,  the  treatment  of 


females  who  do  housework  has  greatly  improved 
since  the  factories  were  started.  No  woman  of 
sense  or  spirit  will  submit  to  the  humiliauj  i-  which 
were  common  there  twenty  years  ago.  (and  which 
are  common  here  now),  because  she  knows  where 
she  may  at  an;  lime  go  (o  avoid  tt'cm. 

It  is  common  enough  for  our  free  Irade  traders  to 
talk  flippantly  of  our  females  engaged  in  lactones, 
as  if  they  were  of  like  character  and  condition  with 
those  of  England.  But  this  is  very  unlike  the  truth. 
The  American  factory  girl  is  generally  the  daughter 
of  a farmer,  lias  had  a common  education  at  the  dis- 
trict school,  and  has  gone  into  the  factory  for  a few 
seasons  lo  acquire  a little  something  for  a start  in 
life.  She  spends  some  weeks  or  months  of  every 
year  tinder  her  father’s  roof,  and  generally  marries 
and  settles  in  its  vicinity.  Many  attend  lectures  and 
evening  schools  after  the  day’s  work  is  over,  and  ot 
the  six  thousand,  more  than  half  regularly  occupy 
and  pay  for  seats  in  the  numerous  churehes  at  Low- 
ell. Nowhere  is  the  Sabbath  better  observed,  or  the 
proportion  of  habitual  church-goers  greater  than  in 
that  thriving  city;  hardly  anywhere  is  temperance 
more  general,  or  are  violations  of  the  law  less  fre- 
quent. Six  out  of  ten  of  the  females,  and  a full  half 
of  the  males,  enjoy  better  health  in  the  mills  than 
than  they  did  before  coming  there. 

Six  of  the  mills  are  warmed  by  steam,  only  two 
by  hot  air,  and  three  by  steam  and  hot  air  together. 
The  annusl  consumption  of  wool  there,  is  3 290  cords; 
of  anthracite  coal,  12,500  tons;  of  oil  67,856  gallons. 
600,000  bushels  of  charcoal  were  used  in  1843,  and 
4 000  barrels  of  flour  for  starch  alone.  The  Locks 
and  Canals  Company  use  1,225  tons  of  iron  per  an- 
num; will  putup  and  furnish  a factory  of5,000  spindles 
complete  in  four  months,  and  employs  when  building, 
1 000  to  1,200  workmen. 

Such  are  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  chief  manu- 
facturing town  in  America.  As  a specimen  of  re- 
gulated, systemized,  well-directed  industry,  it  is 
worthy  of  study.  Though  doubtless  far  enough  from 
perfection,  whether  as  to  efficiency  or  distribution  )t 
prooecds,  we  ask  every  friend  of  the  human  race  to 
judge  whether  it  is  wise  or  humane  to  favor  a policy 
which  would  diminish  such  towns  as  Lowell,  and 
enlarge  such  as  Manchester,  Preston,  arid  Glasgow. 
This  is  the  practical  question.  And  while  the  laborers 
of  England  have,  under  all  changes  of  policy,  been 
yearly  sinking  into  deeper  and  deeper  abjectness  and 
despair,  owing  to  causes  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
policy  we  may  pursue,  we  rejoice  in  being  able  to 
slate  that  the  workingmen  and  women  of  Lowell 
have  very  large  arid  general  deposites  in  the  Saving’s 
Bank  <Jf  that  place,  and  that  they  are  becoming  large 
owners  of  stocks  in  the  corporation  for  which  they 
work — in  one  already  to  the  extent,  of  $100,000,  in 
another  to  the  amount  of  $60,000,  &c.  Here  is  the 
germ  of  the  true  and  general  reform  which  we  hope 
to  see  become  universal,  and  which,  when  it  shall 
have  resulted  in  making  the  workmen  large  and  ge- 
neral owncs  of  stock  in  the  establishment  in  which 
they  are  employed,  sharing  fairly  in  their  profits,  will 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  demagogue  resort  of  ex- 
citing laborers  against  employers,  to  the  injury  and 
ruin  of  both. 

One  word  on  the  profits  of  manufacturing,  and  we 
close.  The  very  Free  Trade  journals  which  moral- 
ized witii  ill-concealed  exultation  over  the  reported 
failures  of  the  Saugerties  Iron  Works,  of  senator 
Sprague’s  Calico  Works,  &c.  as  showing  the  delu- 
siveness of  protection  and  of  the  hopes  of  benefit  to 
manufacturers  from  the  tariff,  since  have  made  the 
land  ring  with  their  proclamations,  that  the  manu- 
factures, under  the  protection  tariff',  are  making  pro- 
fits of  20  to  40  per  cent!  The  excuse  for  this  false- 
hood is  the  alleged  fact  that  the  Merrimac,  at  Low 
ell,  and  one  or  two  other  companies,  have  made 
heavy  dividends  this  year.  Now,  the  Merrimac  is 
the  oldest  establishment  ot  Lowell,  with  extensive 
and  valuable  connections,  is  engaged  in  printing  ca- 
licoes, (the  same  business  which  Senator  Sprague 
failed  in  this  year),  having  a capital  of  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  thus  able  to  supply  the  market  when 
it  is  favorable,  and  withhold  its  goods  when  other- 
wise, just  as  the  Harpers’  make  money  by  publish 
ing  when  younger  and  weaker  houses  go  down  all 
around  them.  Calico  printing  is  either  a good  or 
very  bad  business;  the  Merrimac  Company  have  this 
year,  and  annually  make  it,  a good  one.  But  the 
average  dividendsof  the  Lowell  Companies  have  not 
been  seven  per  cent,  since  they  were  established, 
probably  not  lour.  We  have  read  over  the  list  of 
dividends  received  by  one  of  the  heaviest  owners  of 
manufacturing  stocks  in  Boston,  whose  investments 
have  been  made  wisely  and  well:  and  his  dividends 
do  not  average  seven  per  cent,  this  year,  while  for 
the  three  preceding  they  fall  below  five.  They  are 
very  lew  who  have  done  better,  while  many  have 
fared  worse  than  he.  But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  fur- 
tlier  on  tins  branch  of  the  subject. 
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Business  affairs.  The  packets  w liicii  left  New  York 
for  Europe  • lit*  first  of  th:s  week,  took  no  specie  except  a 
small  amount  of  Mexican  d 'liars,  which  the  French 
a slayers  continue  to  sweat  gold  enough  out  of,  to  keep 
them  at  a premium  over  other  coin  it  seems  that  the 
operation  of  .lie  week  before  in  bills  on  Europe  were  to 
some  cons  derable  amount  oil  speculation,  under  a be- 
lief ihm  tup  rale  of  exchange  would  go  up.  Some  bills 

01  $21)  0 0 and  $30,000  so  bought,  have  been  offered 
since  ai  less  than  was  given  for  iliem,  and  the  idea  now 
is,  that  the  new  cotton  crop  and  oilier  produce  will  keep 
the  balance  of  exchange  in  our  favor,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  ion  orta'ions. 

The  trto'e  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe  with 
Tallinn,  appears  to  be  increasing  at  a rapid  rate  The 
Gentian  League  are  exporting  large  qua  .lilies  of  mamt 
factored  goods  to  that  country  which  are  said  to  pay  a 
goon  profit. 

The  op  ration  of  the  th  posite  system  maintained  by 
the  government  at  New  York  and  elsewhere,  has,  as  we 
have  heretof  re  reinatked,  a tendency  to  abstract  from 
t lie  business  circles  a large  sum.  paid  into  the  custom 
house  for  duties,  and  their  lying  id  e.  On  die  1st  Sept, 
the  amount  so  deposited  exceed,  d eleven  millions  of 
dollars,  of  which  more  than  nine  millions  were  subject  t 
to  draft,  as  sinp'us.  This  rale  of  abstraction  may  pos- 
sibly continue  f a some  time  yet.  It  has  continued  much  ' 
longer  than  anv  one  supposed  it  would. 

Bin  knell’s  Philadelphia  Reporter,  of  Tuesday,  quotes  j 
bank  rates  lor  money  at  6,  and  out  door  ar  7 to  9 per 
ceil'.— 'pinions  variant  as  to  the  future — He  adds  “Our 
own  opinion  is,  dint  money  will  not  be  mure  abundant  j 
for  some  months  than  at  present-  ’ 

A letter  from  New  York  says— Our  banks,  after  an  j 
irisnc'vssfu1  attempt  o advance  the  rate  of  interest,  are 
gltd  to  get  even  5 per  cent,  while  4 is  high  fur  slock 
loans. 

American  stocks.  London,  August  16.  Markets  firm 
at  fir  A I ; llama  dollar,  5’s,  63  to  70;  do.  sir  fling,  73  to  80; 
Illinois  6’-,  40  to  42  nominal;  Indiana  5’s,  37  to  39:  Ken- 
tucky 6’-  92  to  94;  Louisia  .a  Union  Bank,  (4  scries)  73 
71;  L misia  n\  Con.  Asso  63  to  65;  do.  Bank  of  Louisiana 
87;  Massachusetts  5’s,  sterling  105,  buyers,  Mississippi 
5’s  (Id  on  Bank),  23  to  25;  do  6’s.  (Planter’s  Bank),  50 
to  52;  New  Ymk  State  5’s.  91  to  92;  Ohio  6’s  88  to  90; 
Pennsylvania  5L,  to  69$;  Tennessee  91  to  93,  United 
S alts  Bank  shares,  25  to  27;  do  Denison’s  Debenture 
65,  buyers,  do.  Rothschild's  do.  40  do. 

Revenuf,.  The  rt  ceipts  at  the  New  York  custom 
ho-  st  dt. tine  the  week  ending  on  the  3;)dt  ultimo,  were 
S762  797.  The  receipts  during  the  entire  month  of 
Anuust  amounted  to  $2,803,0.10. 

Treasury  of  the  U 8.  The  treasurer’s  official  state- 
ment to  26th  August  1844,  shows  the  amount  of  money 
o , rlepon'ti  in  die  various  banks,  was  $1  1,670,995  19.  of 
which  $9  192  409  61  subject  to  1 1 is  draft.  Of  tins  sum 
the  four  depot-i  e banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  viz:  the 
B,.nk  of  Commerce,  the  Bank  "I  America,  the  American 
Exchange  B u,k.  ami  the  Merchants’  Bank  had  in  their 
keeping  $4,632,822  77. 

Treasury  .notes.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the 
l-i  instant,  was  $2  008,459.  The  secretary  publicly  no- 
tifies that  he  is  prepared  to  pay  them  all  off  on  demand. 

Exchange-,  on  London,  have  gone  down  again  to  9§, 
and  dull  at  that. 

Domestic  exchanges  are  Iturdly  at  a .difference  worth 
(jtio  iog — ntou  of  tiie  business  citi.  s are  at  par.  O or 
readers  are  aware,  that  the  only  si-cion  of  the  union 
against  which  exchanges  have  btcit  at  more  than  1 to 

2 percent,  from  any  pat  t of  tin-  whole  union  for  many 
months  past,  has  been  the  state  of  Alabama.  The  con-  ! 
din, in  of  Mime  of  die  hanks  of  that  state,  and  especially 
of  t!  eir  State  Bank,  has  kept  their  notes  at  a discount, 
vvltit  It  lias  been  gradually  diminishing  us  the  institution  [ 
has  been  withdrawing  their  circulation.  No  doubt  that 
stale  will  soon  be  at  par  also.  We  rejoice  to  find  in  the 
las  Mobile  Ileiald  the  following  satisfactory  account. 
It  is  a true  picture  we  hive  no  doubt,  of  the  s ate  ol 
affairs  in  the  southwest  generally.  All  they  want  to 
bring  them  up  iully  in  line,  il  not  ahead  ol  the  north,  is 
a reasonable  attention  to,  and  improvement  of,  their  ma- 
nufacturing capacities.  Let  them  recur  to  the  advice 
id  Thomas  Jefferson — place  the  manufacturer  along 
side  of  the  p-odttcer,  ami  the  south  will  resume  the  su- 
periority which  nature  has  bestowed- upon  her.  “Peo- 
ple in  this  region  are  beginning  (demerge  from  the  load 
of  debt  which  ignorance,  recklessness,  and  speculation 
heaped  upon  them  some  years  ago.  The  bankrupt  act 
relieved  many,  but  a course  of  industry  nitcf  economy 
has  brought  out  the  great  mass.  The  south  is  b,  ginning 
to  get  healthy  and  easy  under  ibis  course  of  regimen 
Tt.e  consequence  is,  thousands  this  present  year  have 
gathered  up  their  surplus,  and  with  it  snugly  hid  in  a 
curlier  of  their  pocket  books,  have  gone  on  to  the  east- 
ern cities  and  springs  to  “splurge”  a little.  In  the  fall, 
no  doubt,  they  will  return  hither  with  large  and  elegant 
assortments  of  goods,  which  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
advertise  in  the  columns  of  the  flmald  and  Tribune. 
We  predict  that  more  money  will  circulate  this  coming 
winter  in  Mobile,  than  has  been  seen  tiff  'at  hereabouts 
since  1837.  The  planters  are  escaping  from  debt — the 
interior  papers  begin  to  show  an  unprofitable  dearth  ol 
.slu  t iff’ notice  and  other  advertisements  ut  property  for 
sal — a manifestation,  to  our  mind,  very  clearly  indictt. 
five  of  the  condition  of  the  country.  Cotton  will  be  ex 
ceediugly  abundant  in  Suuth  Alabama,  and  of  a most 


.ti-ii,  sntpi  . tots,  tit  nr  ojiiomr*.  vii!  mat.,  tt  a 
wholesome  and  remunerating  price.  The  markets  give 
indications  of  stability  and  steadiness,  and  although  the 
crop  may  be  large  in  this  state,  the  destruction  by  the 
floods  in’  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  nearly  equalize  the 
aggregate.  Our  friends  in  the  west  will  suffer,  but  it  is  a 
loss  decidedly  to  our  advantage.  The  truth  is,  the  com- 
munity is  now  generally  in  a very  healthy  condition 
The  north,  under  tile  present  stimula ling  tariff,  has  un- 
doubtedly the  advantage  of  us.  But  file  energies  ofthe 
country  in  all  quarters  are  so  great,  that  no  load  can 
long  depress  it  If  we  would  accustom  ourselves  to 
look  to  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  we  would  find 
abundant  reason  for  hope  and  congratulation.” 

Cotton.  Sales  were  made  during  the  week  ending 
the  9tlt  August  at  Liverpool,  of  42,660  bales,  at  quotations 
given  in  our  last — but  (lin  ing  she  week  ending  the  16th 
only  26,230  bales  went  off,  leaving  the  market  depressed. 
The  arrival  of  the  steamer  trout  Boston  on  the  1 3; h con- 
firmed t’  e depres-ion,  and  pricis  gave  tvav  a fraction, 
1-16  to  -d . Stock  nil  hand  984,000  bales,  of  which  746.000 
ate  American.  The  depression  continued  till  the  last 
steamer  left. 

Crops  in  Europe.  Abundant  harvest  progressing  with 
art  occasional  feverish  flutter  at  interruptions  from  rain. 
Poops  of  grain  and  flour  very  low.  Vintage  in  France 
suffering  from  drought. 

Coal  trade.  Shtpmetrs  during  last  week  from  the 
Schuyikill  legion  26,734  tons.  From  Lehigh  region  the 
weekending  17th — 12,962  tuns — total  during  the  season 
from  both  to  those  dates,  688,370  tons.  Prices  at  Phila- 
delphia had  advanced  25  cents  a ton. 

Boston  Trade.  During  the  month  of  Augast,  there 
were  245  foreign,  and  414  roasLwise  at  rivals  at  the  p ,rt. 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  Receipts  last  week 
for  toil  exceed  those  ofthe  corresponding  week  last  year 
$8  600  and  from  1st  January  to  Augt.  24  the  gain  was 
$120  416.  The  receipts  of  the  yea  will  probably  reach 
S-iOO.OoO,  more  than  10  per  cent  on  the  entire  cost  ol  the 
work. 

British  Marine.  The  commercial  navy  of  Great 
Britain  consists  in  round  numbers  of  27,000 sailing  ves- 
sels. of  above  30  tons;  collectively,  of  three  millions  tons 
udmeasurment.  These  and  her  vessels  of  war  are 
manned  by  upwards  of  220.000  seamen.  Fishermen,  and 
crews  of  vessels  beneath  30  tons;  amount  to  150,000 
more;  together  370  003  men. 

Jo:EPfi  Bonaparte,  Kx-king  of  Spain  died  at  Flo- 
rence on  the  28th  Jit  y.  aged  76,  lie  was  burn  at  Cone, 
island  ol  Corsica,  in  176S,  He  was  with  his  brother  in 
the  campaign  of  Italy  1796.  He  was  afterwards  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  legislative  body  and  ably  defend- 
ed the  general’s  conduct  against  the  charge  of  the  di- 
rectors, whilst  lie  was  occupied  in  his  expedition  to 
Egypt;  and  seconded  his  nr  asures  on  his  return  to 
France.  O t Napoleon's  ascension  to  the  Empire  he 
offered  to  Joseph  he  crown  of  L'mbirdv,  which  lie  | 
relnsed.  Alter  the  battle  of  Atisterlitz  lie  commanded  | 
the  army  against  Naples,  which  he  entered  without  op-  j 
position,  and  o t the  15  It  Feb  1806  was  appointed  sover- 
eign thereof  by  his  brother.  His  reign  "I  itvo  years  was 
eve 1 1 1 1 it l and  left  marks  of  superior  talents  there.  In 
1808  his  brother  removed  him  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
where  he  found  loo  much  to  encounter,  and  neither  his 
judgment  nor  courage  enabled  him  to  keep  the  kingdom. 
His  discomfiture  embarrassed  the  emperut  and  led  to 
the  abdication  of  Fontaiiibleau.  Returning  io  France, 
lie  took  command  of  Paris,  and  ace  nnpamed  the  Em- 
press Regent  to  Chartres,  and  subsequently  to  Blois, 
assembling  around  Iter  all  the  disposable  troops. 

On  file  Ettipt  rut’-  banishment  to  Elba,  Joseph  retired 
to  S >\  iizerlaiu!  On  his  return  in  1815  J iseph  entered 
Paris  the  same  dnv  lie  did.  After  the  ail  lie  of  Waterloo, 
be  retired  to  the  U States  and  settled  at  Bordeotown, 
N Jersey,  where,  by  special  act,  as  well  as  a similar  one 
in  New  York  lie  Was  allowed  to  hold  real  estate  without 
becoming  a citizen.  The  Emperor  when  lie  last,  parted 
wi  h him  promised  to  meet  him  here.  They  met  no 
more. 

In  1832  Joseph  returned  to  Europe,  and  res;ded  for 
some  time  in  England.  To  alleviate  a painful  malady 
by  u milder  climate,  the  great  powers  allowed  hint  to 
move  to  Florence,  where  lie  breathed  his  last  attended  hy 
his  brothers  Louis  and  Jerome.  Louis  now  the.  eldest  of 
the  family  is  yet  prisoner  at  the  fortress  of  Ham,  and  has 
published  a card  since  the  death  of  his  uncle,  relin- 
quishing all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  but  pro- 
fesses to  be  ready  to  die  for  the  restoration  of  a repub- 
lic. Joseph  left  In- estate,  said  to  exceed  three  millions 
of  dollars,  to  his  widow  and  daughter. 

Burns,  the  poet,  3vas  “remembered”  with  great  pomp 
and  circumstance,  on  the  6th  Aug  , at  Ayr.  His  son,  Col. 
Burns,  alter  an  absence  ol  39  years  in  India,  attended 
the  anniversary.  A field  of  29  acres  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Doo*t,  near  the  poet’s  birth  place,  and  the  very  cen- 
tre ol  Tam  O’Shtinter’s  race  course  was  crowded.  A pa 
vilion  was  erected  to  lu  ld  1,090  guests.  The  earl  of 
Eglintouit  and  Professor  Wilson  presided. 

A Cherokee  bride.  John  Russ,  ihe  releb'-ared  chief 
of  the  nation,  was  married  at  Hart  veil’s  Hotel,  Pnila- 
delphia,  on  the  2J  in  t , to  Miss  Mary  B.  Stapler,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  a charming  and  highly  accomplished 
Quaker  girl,  of  18.  He  lather  was  formerly  a respecta- 
ble merchant,  of  Philadelphia.  Her  brother  gave  her 
away,  her  sister  and  a niece  of  the  chief  were  brides 
o, aids.  A number  of  R .ss  relations  half  blood,  tie 
phevvs,  nieces,  &.c.  were  collected  from  boarding  schools, 


in  tie  vicinit)  and  weir  present  at  the  splendid  ce- 
remony and  entertainment,  for  which  Ro^s  gave  the 
host  a carte  blanche,  and  he  availed  accordingly.  Ross 
is  55  years  of  age  and  is  considered  to  be  worth  half  a 
million  of  dollars, — a man  of  superior  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements. 

Church  Items.  There  are  in  Pennsylvania  107 
Episcopal  churches  with  8,988  communicants;  and  400 
Presbyterian  churches  with  40,009  communicants.  The 
former  had  1,955  additions  during  the  past  year,  the 
laner  3.100  The  Catholics  expended  for  home  missions 
m the  United  States  last  year,  $13S,176,  and  the  Ameri- 
can H me  Missionary  society  $92  0O0. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  at  N York,  161,  of 
which  60  were  under  one  year  of  age,  16  were  Irishmen, 
18  other  foreigners;  4 were  colored  persons;  21  died  of 
constt  ntption. 

At  Philadelphia,  113.  of  which  42  were  under  1 year, 

4 were  people  of  color. 

At  Baltimore,  54,  of  which  IS  were  under  one  year, 
12  were  free  colored,  and  2 slaves,  12  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

A t Charleston,  S.  C . during  the.  week  ending  the  25th, 

2 adult,  1 chi! J,  whites,  5 adult,  10  children  colored — total 
18. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the  week  ending  the  13th 
nit.  66  interments  are  reported. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  during  tiie  month  ending  25h  Aug. 
80  deaths  occurred,  51  of  which  were  under  five  years; 
37  died  of  cholera  infantum. 

The  Hon.  Wfn.  S.  Fulton,  U.  S.  senatorfrom  Arkan- 
sas, died  at  his  residence  near  Little  Rock  on  the  loth 
uit.  Mr.  F.  was  a native  of  Maryland,  and  one  ol  the 
defenders  of  Baltimore. 

Mark  Richards,  esq.  formerly  lieut.  governor,  and 
member  of  congress  from  Vermont,  died  at  Westminster, 
Vl.  on  the  10;h  alt.,  aged  81. 

Dog  days  are  now  awful  to  the  canine  species. — - 
T wenty  eight  hundred  tiogs  have  been  killed  in  the  city 
of  New  York  this  season. 

Earthquake.  Private  letters  received  in  New  York, 
state  that  the  town  of  Nicaragua,  on  Lake  Nicaragua, 
Central  America,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
June  last.  No  particulars  of  the  loss  of  life  are  given. 

Elections.  Whether  the  Bentonians  or  anti-Bento- 
nians  have  a majority  in  the  Missouri  legislature,  re- 
mains yet  in  doubt  The  St.  Louis  Reporter,  reports 
the  senate  a-  19  Benton,  13  anti-  Benton,  and  the  house 
43  Benton.  57  anti-Benton,  making  an  ami-Bentoman 
majority  of  8 on  joint  ballot.  The  Bentonians,  however, 
dispute  these  figures,  and  insist  that  there  is  a Benton 
majority  of  eight  or  ten. 

Vermont.  ’Plte  election  took  place  on  Tuesday  last. 
We  have  returns  from  twenty-four  towns,  in  which  the 
whig  gain  is  1,0J2  votes  over  the  election  of  1843.  They 
gained  2 senators  and  3 representatives  irt  Bennington,  & 
others  elsewhere.  Foot.  Calmer,  and  Marsh,  (whig.)  are 
no  doubt  re  elected  to  congress  by  large  majorities.  The 
ruin -license  law  operated  of  course  against  tiie  majority 
that  enacted  it.  They  lose  some  members  by  it,  and 
expect  to  lose  others  in  the  sir  mg  abolition  districts, 
not  yet  heard  from,  on  that  question. 

it 

Emigration  on  a grand  scale.  We  learn  from  a Li 
verpoo]  paper  that  a large  section  of  Calvinist ie  Metho- 
dists, 1 .0(1 0 at  least  from  Caernarvon  and  Anglesei.are 
preparing  fi>  e: nigra  e to  this  c mnlrv,  with  a view  to 
forming  a community  on  1I13  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Longevity  A free  woman  of  cl  or,  a native  of 
Chariest  mi,  S G.  died  there  last  week  a;  the  wonderful 
age  of  127  years. 

New  York  The  loco  slate  convention  met  at  Syra- 
cuse on  Wednesday  Gov.  Ruuck  having  declined  re- 
iiominaiion,  Silas  Wright,  was  nominated  for  govern- 
or, and  it  is  said  will  aect  pt. 

New  Jersey.  The  loco  state  convention  met  at 
Princeton  on  Wednesday,  and  nominated  John  R. 

J hompson,  of  Princeton,  their  candidate  for  governor. 

William  R.  Norris,  one  of  t lie  enterprising  firms 
whose  locomotives  nave  taken  the  shine  off  of  European 
competitors,  went  out  in  the  Acadia  from  Boston  last 
week,  as  bearer  of  despatches  from  our  government  to 
Vienna,  where  he  will  remain  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
fulfil  a heavy  contract  with  that  government  for  locomo- 
tives. A dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  N.  at  Philadelphia, 
before  his  departure. 

Savings  Banks.  According  to  the  recent  returns  to 
parliament,  $125  000.000  were  on  deposite  in  those  in- 
stitutions, two  fifths  of  which  are  deposits  under  $250.— 
They  arc  exceedingly  popular  there  are  at  present- 

Sanitary.  The  Mobile  Advertiser  of  the  27tlt  states 
that  that  city  never  was  freer  of  disease  of  any  kind. — 
The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  same  date  represents 
that  city  as  enjoying  excellent  health,  though  some  few 
cases  of  fever  had  been  usually  reported?  Galveston, 
Texas,  dates  to  the  19  h u It.  state  that  the  fever  had 
tbati-d  there.  Judge  Morris,  1st  judicial  district,  died 
at  Galveston  on  the  19th. 

Temperance  statistics.  It  is  estimated  in  a foreign 
periodical  that  the  money  annually  spent  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  wholly  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  jails,  police.  &c°, 
in  France  is  £52  777,777;  Great  Britain,  £39  692  487; 
Sweden  £13500.009;  Prussia,  £9.000,000,  U Sta.es, 
£3,052-^  o.  Puts  is  truly  a large  sum  to  pay  for  pnver 
ty,  disease,  and  wretchedness. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GERMANY. 

New  tariff  regulation.  The  Austrian  tariff,  for 
the  encourgement  of  their  cotton  factories,  has  de- 
cided to  admit  raw  cotton  free  of  duty.  They  take 
about  14,000,000  bales  annually.  This  will  proba- 
bly compel  John  Bull  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Belgium  and  Holland  have,  however,  enacted  new 
tariffs  by  which  the  duty  is  slightly  increased  on  the 
article  imported  in  American  vessels  and  somewhat 
diminished  when  imported  in  national  vessels. 

It  appears  by  the  following  item  that  one  of  the 
German  principalities  has  determined  to  withdraw 
from  the  great  Prussian  Union  League: 

Hanover , Hug.  1.  The  most  important  piece  of 
news  in  circulation  here  is,  that  Branswick  with- 
draws from  the  Prussian  Customs  Union,  which  will 
positively  be  at  New  Year,  1845.  It  seems  that 
Brunswick  when  it  joined  the  Union  reserved  to  it- 
self the  option  of  declaring  at  Michaelmas  this  year 
of  either  fixing  its  junction  with  he  union  for  any 
unlimited  time,  on  giving  notice  at  that  date,  or  of 
entirely  withdrawing  at  New  Year,  1845.  Bruns- 
wick it  is  said,  has  now  decided  on  the  latter,  being 
convinced  that  the  present  state  of  things  must  lead 
to  its  ruin— so  long  as  Hanover  and  other  states  de- 
cline joining  the  union. 

[Hanover  Borsenhalte,  Hug.  3. 

A COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  BELGIUM  AND 

France.  The  manner  in  which  France  takes  care 
of  her  own  industry  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
account  given  by  the  Debate  of  the  treaty  just  con- 
cluded with  Belgium:  “We  have  abstained,”  says  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  “until  the  present  moment,  from 
referring  to  the  negotiations  resumed  between  France 
and  Belgium  on  the  subject  of  commercial  arrange- 
ments. The  success  at  first  appeared  sufficiently 
problematical;  but  now  that  the  two  countries  have 
agreed  upon  the  concessions  to  be  made  on  either 
side,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  say  a few  wo»ds 
on  the  subject.  On  the  side  of  France  there  will  be, 
if  we  are  well  informed,  a reduction  on  the  import 
duly  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  on  Belgium  raw 
hides,  marble,  and  flags,  on  hops,  and  on  coal  im- 
ported through  the  Belgian  frontier.  In  return  the 
Belgian  government  has  agreed  to  modify  the  tariff' 
with  regard  to  France.  She  had  determined  to  raise 
the  duly  on  cotton  manufactured  goods  40  or  50  per 
cent.;  but  it  has  agreed  to  except  from  this  regula- 
tion French  cottonades,  and  thus  guarantee  them  an 
immense  advantage  over  those  of  England.  The  Bel- 
gian government  has  likewise  agreed  to  make  a si- 
milar distinction  between  our  linen  and  woollen 
thread  and  cloth  articles,  on  which  it  may  be  recol- 
lected the  Belgian  government  raised  the  duties 
nearly  25  per  cent,  by  a decree  of  the  13th  of  July, 
1843.  As  it  may  be  seen,  the  concessions  which  we 
have  agreed  to  make,  such  as  the  reduction  of  duty 
on  coal,  are  calculated  to  assist  our  principal  manu- 
factures. 1 his  is  a rational  basis  for  a commercial 
treaty,  and  which  we  trust  will  prepare  the  way  for 
a more  extensive  convention.  By  reclaiming  for 
our  woollen  cloths  a favorable  tariff  the  government 
has  moreover  made  proof  of  a profound  knowledge 
of  our  first  interests.” 

CHINA. 

From  Hong  Kong,  (China,)  direct.  “We  have 
been  favored  with  the  following  extract  of  a letter 
written  by  the  United  States  consul  at 
Vol.  XVII— gig.  2, 


“Hong  Kong,  Hpril  1,  1844. 

Matters  and  things  at  this  island  arc  becoming 
more  and  more  settled,  though  many  seem  to  be  un- 
der the  impression  that  should  the  trade  (Chinese) 
leave  the  old  seat,  (Canton,)  it  would  probably  be 
transferred  to  th«  different  porls  lately  opened  at  the 
north. 

The  sale  of  American  manufactures,  &c.,  find  a 
ready  market  here,  and  will  continue  so  for  a long 
period. 

Mr.  Cushing  is  still  living  with  his  suite  at  Macao, 
and  they  say  he  has  sent  despatches  to  the  northward, 
(Pekin,)  and  informed  the  emperor  that  he  should 
soon  go  up  the  coast  and  make  him  a visit.  I see  no 
probability  of  his  reaching,  yet  f hope  he  may. 

The  frigate  Brandywine  is  at  Whampoa,  having 
just  returned  from  Manilla.  She  touched  at  Macao 
on  her  way.” 

EGYPT. 

Abdication  of  Mehemet  All  We  have  receiv- 
ed the  following  intelligence  by  express.  It  reached 
Paris  by  telegraphic  despatch  on  Tuesday: 

“ Hlexandria , July  2-7. 

“H  is  highness  the  viceroy  has  just  suddenly  left 
Alexandria,  declaring  that  he  renounces  forever 
Egypt  and  public  affairs,  and  that  he  retires  to  Mecca. 

“Ibrahim  is  at  Alexandria.  The  city  is  quiet.” 

The  abdication  or  death  of  Mehemet  Aliisno 
longer  an  event  of  great  European  importance.  The 
occurrences  of  1840  and  1841,  having  secured  the 
succession  to  the  Egyptian  pachalick  in  the  family 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  we  axe  fortunately  saved  from  the 
difficulties  which  would' have  arisen-  had-  the  right  to 
appoint  remained  with  the  Porte,  while  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  in  the  energetic  hands  of  sueffa. 
chief  as  Ibrahim. 

Yet  the  abdication  of  Mehemet  Ali  is  not  without 
a certain  immediate  interest  for  Europe.  It  is  noli 
simply  the  withdrawal  from  active  life  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  present  age.  The  an- 
nouncement that  the  pacha  intended  “to  retire  to 
Mecca”  looks  as  if  the  old  man  had  thoughts  of  pre- 
paring for  his  final  pilgrimage.  But  all  our  most  re- 
cent accounts  state  that  his  health  and  his  intellect 
were  yet  unimpaired,  and  it  is  well  known  that  al- 
though Mehemet  Ali  had  a high  respect  for  the  holy 
cities,  as  a source  of  tribute,  and  as  affording  by  their 
possession  unbounded  influence  over  the  faithful,  yet 
by  his  opinions,  his  conduct,  and  his  associations,  the 
pasha  was  a living  scandal  lo  all  true  believers. 

turkey: 

Punishment  of  Apostates  from  Islamism.  The 
representatives  of  the  Christian  powers  at  Constan- 
tinople have  coerced  the  Grand  Siegneur  into  a hu- 
miliating concession,  strikingly  indicating  the  con- 
trol which  is.  now  conceded  to  authorities  which 
the  Musselman  no  longer  feels  himself  capable  of 
contesting.  Some  time  since  a man  who  had  re- 
nounced Christianity  and  professed  to  be  converted 
to  Mahoma.tanism,  retracted,  and  again  avowed  his 
belief  in  Christianity.  Incidents  of  this  kind  for  a 
long  time  have  been  very  rare,  though  at  one  period 
they  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Persons  of 
lax  or  abandoned  principles,  perceiving  some  pros- 
pect of  bettering  their  condition  in  life,  or  prison:- 
ers  there  made  slaves  of,  inspired  with  a desire  for 
freedom,  while-always  attainable  upon  the  terms  of 
abjuring  their  faith, — these  andother  kindred  causes, 
induced  many,  and  no  doubt  infatuation  has  induc- 
ed some,  to  change  their  faith  from  Christianity  to 
Islamism.  The  sanguniary  character  of  that  faith 
early  established  the  tenet,  that  anyone  thus  chang- 
ing his  faith,  and  afterwards  apostatizing,  should 
be  put  to  death.  The  person  who  recently  thus 
ventured  to  apostatize,  was  presented  for  what  was 
considered  so  serious  a derelection,  and  condemned 
accordingly.  The  representatives  of  the  Christian 
powers  interfered  in  his  behalf  and  saved  his  life. 
The  incident  was  represented  by  them  to  their  seve 
ral  governments,  and  became  the  subject  of  a cor- 
respondence between,  the  several  powers,  the  result 
of  which  was  a demand  that  the  usage  should  be 
forthwith  renounced.  The  Grand  Siegneur  replied, 
that  the  regulation  was  one  of  faith,  and  consequent- 
ly the  government  had  no  authority  to  abrogate  it — 
but  that  it  would  refrain  in  future  from  enforcing  it. 

It  should  remain  a dead  letter.  The  Christian  re- 
presentatives would  not  consider  this  sufficient.  It 
must  be  abrogated  absolutely— and  the  sultan  had  to 
succumb. 


WEST  INDIES. 

The  Mosquito  territory.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  taken  formal  possession  of  the  Mosquito 
kingdom,  on  the  American  continent.  The  British 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  6th  July,  ai  Blewticld,  the 
headquartersof  the  British  diplomacy,  under  a sa- 
lute of  guns  and  the  hur  -h-  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Walker,  formerly  colonial  secretary  and  chief  judge 
of  Honduras,  is  or.e  of  the  commi:  doners  appointed 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  late  king,  to  govern  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  The 
northern-  part  of  the  fcingdo-  . is  confined  to  Admiral 
Lowrie,  a native.  The  central  portion  to  Janies  S. 
Bell,  a Scotchman.  The  southern  toCapt.  Shepard, 
an  Englishman.  The  king  is  to  be  taken  to  Belize 
shortly  to  be  crowned  in  presence  of  the  governor  of 
the  British  settlements,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  king- 
dom. Great  Britain  attaches  great  importance  to 
this  portion  of  the  American  continent, & to  its  fertile 
soil,  salubrious  and  beautiful,  possessing  some  of  the 
largest  natural  harbors  in  the  world,  (the  Chesiqua 
Lagoon  can  hold  1,000  ships  of  the  line  at  anchor 
safe.)  It  has  nineteen  large  rivers,  some  of  them 
navigable  100  miles  from  the  sea.  The  port  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  is  a portion  of  this  territory. 
This  was  formerly  claimed  by  the  king  in  person  an 
the  Tweed,  by  a British  sloop  of  war,  and  the  claim 
enforced  bv  Col.  McDonald.  This  territory  will 
afford  the  British  a safe  retreat  and  dockyard  for 
their  West  India  fleets,  and  with  abundant  supplies. 
In  case  of  a war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  this  possession  might  prove  a great 
detriment  to  this  country.  J.  S.  Bell,  the  command- 
der  in  chief,  having  the  title  of  commandant  and 
sheriff,  has  issued  a proclamation  regulating  trade 
with  the  king  from  and  after  the  31st  of  August, 
1844,  particularly*  the  turtle  fishing,  on  the  coast  and 
keys.  The  importance  of  thus  territory-  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  completion  of  the  canal  at  Panama 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

AFRICA. 

A New  Guano  Island.  The  ship  Leo  has  ar" 
rived  at  the  port  of  Berwick  with  a complete  cargo  of 
Guano,  from  Chincha,  or  the  Bug  Islands.  The 
captain  states  that  he  loaded  his  vessel,  (about  426 
tons),  in  48  hours,  the  Guano  Ky  ;r  is  thick  as  300 
feet;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  lor  the  trouble  of 
stowing,  it  might  have  been  done  in  four  or  five 
hours.  The  Guano  was  conveyed  to  the  holt'  of' the 
vessel  by  means  of  mvass  hose.  The  Bug  Is- 
lands are  three  in  number,  about  15  miles  off  Pisco, 
in  la t . 14  deg.  S3  m.  S-  Ion.  76  deg.  13  m.  There  is 
a rook  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  island,  which  is 
half  a mile  in  diameter.  The  rock  stands  as  a sort 
of  landmark  in  the  ocean:  it  appeared  to  be  a kind 
of  whitened  boulder, 'so  hard  that  the  crew  were  un- 
able to  procure  a fragment  of  it.  The  captain  visit- 
ed only  two  of  the  islands,  and  states  that  the  air  was 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia.  The 
coast  of  Peru  abounds  with  Guano.  He  describes 
labor  in  general  to  be  plentiful,  and  to  be  had  at 
about  3s.  per  day,  English  money,  but  he  had  to  wait 
a month  for  his  “turn,”  as  there  were  thirty  vessels 
there.  The  population  is  principally  a mixed  race 
of  Spaniards  and  Peruvians,  speaking  Spanish;  and 
in  the  present  undisturbed  state  of  the  country,  says 
the  captain,  “fond  of  plunder.”  [London paper. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  Liverpool 
Times  says: — “We  mentioned  last  week,  that  the 
opening  qf  the  Guano  trade  had  greatly  relieved 
British  shipping,  and  put  an  end,  for  the  time,  to 
the  ruinous  competition  for  freights,  which  had  for 
some  time  existed;  but  we  had  not  at  that  time 
any  idea  of  the  number  :f  vessels  which  have  „or.e 
to  the  African  coast  i.r  earch  of  this  new  manure. 
We  have  since  learned  that  it  is  not  less  than  600, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  and  :i.it  some  persons  even 
estimate  it  as  high  as  800,  a great  number  of  them 
being  very  large  ships.  It,  is  therefore,  no  wonder 
that'the  taking  up  so  many  vessels  at  good  freights, 
and  the  withdrawing  them  from  the  usual  trade,  has 
had  a good  effect  on  freights,  and  on  the  demand  for 
shipping  everywhere.” 

The  Hfrican  Island,  Ichaboc.  This  island  when-  : 
Guano  is  taken,  is  about  three  miles  from  the  shore, 
on  the  South  West  side  of  Africa.  It  is  a barren 
rock,  a mile  in  circumference — has  no  soil,  or  the 
least  sign  of  vegetation.  The  Guano  lies  to  the 
depth  of  about  20  feet,  and  without  any  variation  in 
quality.  The  continent  ts  very  sandy,  and  in  high 
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Winds,  (hurricanes,  for  instance),  will  cover  a ship’s 
deck  nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  land.  The  birds 
on  the  island  are  a kind  of  penguin,  and  cannot  fly 
to  any  distance,  if  at  all,  their  wings  being  a kind  of 
fin.  It  is  believed  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel';' 
(said  to  be  Mr.  Parr,  of  the  Anne  of  Bristol),  who 
brought  the  Guano,  was  the  first  human  being  who 
sat  foot  on  the  island,  which  is  very  difficult  to  ap- 
proach, there  being  no  harbor,  and  heavy  surf.  On 
walking  on  it,  he  could  scarcely  set  his  foot  without 
treading  on  the  birds,  and  they  took  no  notice  what- 
ever of  him,  excepting  pecking  at  his  feet,  he  being 
barefoot;  and  on  a gun  being  fired,  they  merely 
fluttered  a good  deal,  and  made  much  noise.  There 
is  no  fresh  water  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  coast,  and  no  rain.  The  situation  of  the  island  is 
in  lat.  26  deg.  18  min.  south,  Ion.  14  deg.  58  min. 

0RSt» 

African  Guano  sells  in  England  at  $45  to  $50  per 
ton;  Peruvian,  at  $60,  and  upwards.  A late  English 
paper  said,  “It  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  a large 
proportion  of  waste  land  into  cultivation.” 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS— TAHITI. 

The  proceedings  of  the  French  officer  in  command 
at  this  station  has  involved  his  sovereign  in  an  un- 
pleasantdilemma.  The  facts  in  the  case  of  course  are 
represented  very  differently  by  the  different  parties 
in  Polynesia,  and  the  affair  is  treated  by  those  in  the 
ojjposilion,  in  both  England  and  France,  differently 
perhaps  from  what  it  would  be  by  those  very  oppo- 
nents, if  they  had  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
the  measures  they  propose.  Lord  Palmertson  and 
Mr.  Thiers  hesitate  not  to  avail  of  the  national  pride 
and  national  antipathies,  in  order  to  discredit  the 
course  of  those  in  power,  though  either  of  them  if 
they  were  themselves  in  power  would  hardly  incur 
the  risk  of  precipitating  Europe  into  a war,  merely 
on  a dispute  about  the  conduct  of  a subaltern  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  If  they  would,  it  is  doubly  fortunate 
for  France  and  England  that  they  have  Guizot  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  their  stead,  at  the  helm  of  the 
state.  We  take  , it  for  granted  that  neither  of  those 
statesmen  are  so  .deficient  in  capacity  as  not  to  be 
able  to  reconcile  upon  reasonable  and  honorable 
terms  any  difficulty  of  this  kind,  so  as  to  avert  the 
preposterous  notion  of  belligerants,  tbat  fighting  is  the 
only  way  of  settling  a dispute. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Admiral  Dupelit 
Thouars  some  time  since,  in  consequence  of  some 
trifling  dispute  about  flags  and  cocoanuts,  took  upon 
himself  the  ungallant  task  of  dethroning  the  reigning 
Queen  of  Tahiti,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
for  his  sovereign  Louis  Philippe,  who  however  prompt 
ly  disapproved  of  the  act,  and  ordered  the  Queen  to 
be  reinstated,. 

The  incident  however  bad  given  rise  .to  a state  of 
feeling  between  the  British  and  French  commanders 
in  those  seas,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  desire  for  the  control  of  affairs,  and  a 
contest  for  the  attainment  of  that  control  was  no 
doubt  deemed  a part  of  their  respective  duties,  and 
this  soon  brought  the  patties  into  embarrassments. — 
By  looking  at  the  statement  of  both  parties,  we  ar- 
rive at  something  near  the  truth.  The  French  story 
is  given  in  a letter  dated  the  29th  of  March. 

“After  the  first  month  of  occupation,  the  French 
found  their  supply  of  fresh  provisions  gradually  with- 
drawn; and  they  discovered  that  the  owners  of  cattle 
had  combined  to  produce  a scarcity.  To  baffle  that 
combination,  -the  governor  issued  a decree  on  the  11th 
of  January , enjoining  all  owners  of  cattle  to  make 
him  a return  of  their  stock,  under  pain  of  forfeiture. 
This  was  obeyed  round  about  Papiti;  but  in  distant 
bays  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  excited  the 
people,  and  the  decree  was  trodden  under  foot.  The 
governor  summoned  the  chiefs  to  return  to  their  duty 
and  an  armed  detachment  arrested  four,  who  were 
conveyed  as  prisoners  on  board  the  corvette  Ambus- 
cade. “.The  police  arrested  at  the  same  time  the 
bearer  of  a letter  which  compromised  Queen  Pomare 
and  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  British  consul,  her  intimate 
adviser;  the  whole  plot  connected  with  the  cattle  was 
detailed  in  it;  the  people  were  encouraged  to  resist- 
ance, but  to  act  with  prudence.  The  Queen  went  on 
board  the  Basilisk  ketch,  and  placed  herself  under 
protection.  On  the  1st  of  February,  the  governor, 
sent  a messenger  to  the  English  commander,  to  say 
that  the  landing  of  the  Queen  would  be  regarded  as  ari 
act  of  haslility.  An  English  steamer  arrived  at  Pa- 
piti on  the  28lh;  absurd  rumors  were  circulated,  and 
and  several  Englishmen  were  arrested  for  spreading 
false  reports  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  an  Erighshjfleet. 
Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Tuirabou  bay  (about  forty 
miles  distant  from  Papiti,)  revolted;  and  told  the 
messenger  sent  by  the  governor  to  demand  their  sub- 
mission, that  they  only  recognized  the  authority  of 
the  Queen.  They  made  this  declaration  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English  missionary,  and  the  respecl 
which  they  showed  to  him  proved  that  he  had  been 


the  instigator  of  it.  The  French  were  ordered  not 
to  re-appear  in  the  bay.  The  governor  now  built 
two  block-houses  at  Papiti.  On  the  20lh,  the  Phae- 
ton French  steamer  was  sent  to  Tairabou  to  enforce 
the  submission  of  the  chiefs;  but  it  returned  not  hav- 
ing a sufficient  force.  The  corvette  was  sent,  with 
sharp-shooters  and  artillery;  and  the  governor,  M. 
Bruat,  went  in  person.  It  arrived  on  the  28th;  w hen 
it  was  found  that  the  natives  had  fled  into  the  moun- 
tains. Two  block-houses  were  built  at  the  bay,  to 
prevent  their  return  without  making  submission;  and 
the  governor  returned  to  Papiti.  During  the  night 
of  the  2d  of  March,  a French  sentinel  at  Papiti  hav- 
ing been  attacked  and  disarmed  by  the  natives,  the 
guard  turned  out  in  pursuit  of  the  assailants  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  them  On  being  inter- 
rogated, he  made  disclosures  which  compromised 
Mr.  Pritchard.  The  latter  was  accordingly  instantly 
arrested,  and  confined  in  a block-house.” 

“Subsequently,  deputations  from  the  islands  of 
Morea  and  Eimeo,  and  the  two  bays  of  Tahiti,  made 
their  submission.  Morea  is  a large  island,  and  con- 
tains the  Queen’s  private  property.  Hearing  of  the 
submission,  she  made  overtures  for  a conditional  sur- 
render; which  M.  Bruat  rejected.  At  two  o’clock  on 
the  21st  March,  the  intrenched  camp  at  the  bay  of 
Tairabou  was  attacked.  M.  Mariani,  a captain  of  the 
staff  commanding  the  bay,  sent  two  patrols,  one  of  the 
voltigeurs  and  another  of  seamen,  to  reconnoitre  the 
ravine  extending  to  the  bay.  The  marines,  guided 
by  anjlndian,  fell  in  to  an  ambuscade,  and  received  a 
volley  of  musketry,  to  which  they  made  but  an  indif- 
ferent return  because  the  weather  was  wet,  and  their 
guns  had  been  loaded  for  some  days.  The  marines 
then  retreated  quickly  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who 
killed  one  man  and  wounded  another.  Another  at- 
tack was  made  at  five  o’clock;  and  a fire  was  opened 
by  the  insurgents,  but  silenced  by  the  French  artil- 
lery. The  French  lost  two  lulled,  one  prisoner,  and 
seven  wounded;  the  natives  lost,  it  is  supposed,  fifty 
killed  and  wounded.  On  hearing  this,  M.  Bruat 
repaired  again  to  the  scene  of  action  in  the  steamer. 
‘As  the  Phaeton  passed  along  the  coast  on  her  return 
throwing  shells  on  all  the  houses  within  her  reach, 
there  were  perceived  with  aston ishment,  two  en- 
trenchments sufficiently  capacious  to  shelter  two 
hundred  combatants,  whose  heads  appeared  above 
the  parapet.  The  more  this  fortification  was  exam- 
ined the  more  regular  it  appeared.  In  the  midst  was 
seen  the  flag  of  Queen  Pomare.  Some  Europeans 
who  appeared  to  command  them  came  to  the  shore 
to  challenge  a landing.  Prudence  commanded  that 
nothing  should  be  done.  We  were  satisfied  with 
sending  them  some  broadsides,  which  appeared  not 
lo  frighten  them,  as  they  did  not  stir.  The  num- 
ber of  English  and  Amercan  adventurers  among  the 
insurgents  is  estimated  at  two  hundred;  they  them- 
selves are  1200,  and  well  armed.  They  have  ammu- 
nition in  abundance  and  four  pieces  of  cannon.” 

“The  Queen  remained  on  board  the  British  ship 
Basilisk.  She  had  no  longer  any  idea  of  submitting, 
since  she  found  that  1500  combatants  marched  under 
her  flag.” 

Thus  far  the  French  account.  The  Favorite  a 
South  Sea  whaler,  brings  another  tale,  by  some  En- 
glish writer. 

“A  number  of  the  natives, 'who  now  live  in  encamp- 
ments up  the  mountains  since  they  have)  been  exiled 
the  town,  were  seated  taking  a quiet  meal,  when 
some  Frenchmen  came  upon  one  party,  consisting  of 
two  chiefs  and  their  wives,  and  seized  hold  of  the 
women,  whom  they  attempted  to  dragon  board  their 
boat,  then  lying  moored  on  the  beach  a short  dis- 
tance off’.  The  chiefs  resisted  this  aggression,  and 
were  immediately  shot.  A third  chief  then  rose  up 
and  exclaimed,  ‘What  are  we  dogs,  that  we  are 
treated  thus!  We  are  a quiet  people,  and  wish 
for  peace;  but  you  will  not  let  us  have  it.  Where- 
upon the  French  fired  at  him,  but  missing  their 
aim,  he  gave  the  signal  to  the  natives  for  an 
onset.  At  the  first  charge,  fifteen  Frenchmen  were 
either  killed  or  wounded;  and  a second  attack  almost 
immediately  taking  place,  between  thirty  and  forty 
more  of  their  number  were  either  killed  or  disabled  by 
the  Tahitians.  Soon  after  this  transaction  had  taken 
place,  it  was  reported  that  many  of  the  French  had 
deserted,  saying  that  they  had  only  been  brought  out 
to  be  shot  at.  The  men  generally  do  not  seem  at  all 
contented;  for  they  appear  half  starved,  and  are  bad- 
ly clothed.  The  regulation  that  no  one  is  to  be  allow- 
ed out  alter  eight  o’clock  at  night  is  strictly  enforced 
against  the  natives  and  foreigners;  but  the  French 
themselves  seem  to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  this 
order.” 

CANADA. 

Canadian  ministers.  The  following  list  compri- 
sing, it  is  said,  great  talent  and  respectability,  is  cir- 
culated as  the  ministry  selected  by  Sir  Charles  Mel- 
calfe: 


President  of  the  council — Mr.  Viger. 

Secretary — Mr.  Daly. 

Attorney  General  for  U.  C. — Mr.  Draper. 

Attorney  General  for  L.  C. — Mr.  Smith. 

Solicitor  General  for  U.  C. — Mr.  Sherwood. 

Solicitor  Genera!  for  L.  C — Mr.  Chabot. 

Commissioner  of  crown, lanfis — Mr.  D.  B.  Papi- 
neau. 

Receiver  General — Mr  Wm.  Morris. 

Inspector  General- -Mr.  Merritt. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  present  ministry  do  not 
think  it  advisable  that  the  existing  parliament  should 
be  again  called  together.  If  this  is  the  case,  a disso- 
lution and  general  election  may  be  speedily  expected. 

[. Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

A letter  from  Canada,  published  in  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  states  that  the  enlargement 
and  extension  of  the  Welland  canal,  which  forms  the 
great  chain  of  communication  between  the  Upper 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  steadily  going  on  to 
completion.  It  will  not  be  finished  next  year,  but 
large  steamers  and  ships  will  be  able  to  pass  through 
it  next  spring  from  Chicago  to  Quebec,  without  trans- 
shipment of  their  cargoes.  A new  and  spacious  en- 
trance lock  to  this  great  undertaking,  recently  con- 
structed at  Port  Maitland,  and  nearly  ready  for  use, 
will  enable  the  shipping  lo  enter  the  canal  some  20 
miles  farther  up  Lake  Erie  than  they  now  do  at  the 
entry  at  Port  Colborne.  The  establishment  of  this 
new  port  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  Wel- 
land canal  as  it  will  thereby  be  open  for  navigation 
in  the  spring  about  three  weeks  before  Buffalo  creek 
is  free  from  ice,  or  the  Erie  canal  is  open. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Isthmus  of  Darien.  Advices  from  Panama  to 
the  12th  July,  via  Chagres  and  Jamaica,  have  been 
received  at  New  York. 

The  engineers  sent  from  France  to  survey  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  had  completed  their  survey,  and 
were  returning  to  France.  Nothing  could  be  learn- 
ed of  the  result  of  their  operations. 

The  English  were  forming  a coal  depot  at  Pana- 
ma, for  a line  of  steamers;  but  for  what  line  of  ships, 
is  a profound  secrot.  In  the  interior,  gen.  Castillo 
was  scouring  the  country  and  conquring  everywhere. 
The  revolution  was,  however,  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
Castillo  would  no  doubt  soon  be  acknowledged  pre- 
sident. Thomas  Herrera,  the  ex-president  of  Pana- 
ma, and  a great  number  of  others  connected  with 
the  iate  revolution  against  the  government,  who  were 
exiled,  have  been  pardoned,  and  permission  is  grant- 
ed for  them  to  return. 

MEXICO. 

Gutp.ageous.  It  appears  by  a card  from  the  Mex- 
ican consul  general  in  New  York,  (Mr.  Granja)  that 
the  officers  of  the  two  Mexican  frigates  have  been 
harassed  by  lawsuits,  and  subjected  to  much  vexation 
in  prosecuting  their  duties,  from  the  prejudices  exci- 
ted among  the  people  with  whom  they  have  to  deal, 
by  the  Texas  question.  The  sailors  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  desert,  and  then  to  institute  suits  against  offi- 
cers on  frivolous  pretences,  and  shameless  misrepre- 
sentations have  been  made  of  the  order  and  condition 
of  the  crews.  The  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  officers, 
however,  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Boston,  Sept.  6,  1844.  The  bunting,  which  you 
seem  to  think  has  all  been  bought  up  by  government 
for  the  Unitod  States  navy,  has  been  purchased,  I 
suspect,  on  Mexican  account.  The  agents  of  tne 
Mexican  Republic  are  doing  a great  business  in  tents 
&.c.  There  is  no  bunting  left  in  our  market,  except 
a few  pieces  moth-eaten. 

TEXAS. 

Murder— Confession — -.Trial,  and  execution  of 
the  murderers.  A few  days  since,  we  copied  a 
paragraph  from  the  Van  Buren  (Ark.)  Whig,  notic- 
ing the  hanging  of  four  men  in  Texas,  for  the  murder 
of  Indians.  Col.  W.  B.  Reeves,  of  Arkansas,  has 
furnished  the  Van  Buren  Intelligencer  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  affair — as  embraced  in  the 
confession  of  L.  Ray,  one  of  the  miscreants: 

Andy  Jones,  White,  and  Read,  came  to  my  house 
and  proposed  to  go  and  kill  a party  of  Indians  who 
were  encamped  about  2j  miles  above  my  house  on 
South  Sulphur.  At  first  I objected,  but  they  insisted 
— we  went,  and  I prevailed  oil  them  to  return.  Upon 
our  return,  we  heard  of  Mitchell;  and  Jones  observ- 
ed, that  if  it  was  the  same  Mitchell  that  he  knew,  he 
was  of  the  “right  sort.”  Jones  went  to  Mr  Meat- 
ches  to  get  some  corn,  on  his  route  back  he  met  with 
Mitchell,  and  they  came  to  my  house  and  commenc- 
ed talking  about  killing  the  Indians.  Again  I endea- 
vored to  persuade  them  not  to  kill  them,  but  to  no 
effect.  They  started,  and  I went  with  them.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  camp,— which  consisted  of  three 
men  and  two  boys,  of  the  Delaware  tribe, — Jones 
shot  one  of  the  men,  Read  shot  another.  Both  were 
killed  instantly.  Mitchell  snapped  at  one,  and  bent 
his  gun  by  a blow  upon  the  Indian’s  head,  who  ran 
off;  they  told  me  to  pursue  him,  which  I did,  and  run 
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about  eighty  yards,  and  then  shot  at  him.  When 
Mitchell  came  up,  he  asked  me  which  way  he  went, 
I told  him  to  wait  until  I loaded  my  gun  and  I would 
show  him — we  pursued  him  some  distance.  On  our 
return  back,  we  came  by  where  a little  Indian  boy- 
lay  dead;  I asked  Mitchell  who  killed  him;  he  said  he 
caught  him  and  Read  stabbed  him  with  his  knife. — 
one  Indian  man  (wounded)  made  his  escape,  also  a 
boy  uninjured.  The  property  taken  from  the  Indi- 
ans, was  12  horses,  4 guns,  3 brass  kettles,  some 
saddles,  and  about  40  deer  skins — all  of  which  was 
equally  divided  between  us — five  in  number.  At 
this  time,  Jones,  White,  Read,  and  Mitchell  have  in 
their  possession  a negro  man,  whom  they  say  they  took 
up  in  the  prairies.  The  last  conversation  I heard 
them  have,  they  were  talking  of  running  this  negro 
off  and  selling  him.  Jones  and  White  had  condi- 
tionally sold  their  part  to  Mitchell  and  Read.  Read 
observed  that  he  had  done  almost  every  thing  that  a 
man  could  do,  but  as  to  running  negroes,  he  said,  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  a secure  hand  or  not. 
Mitchell  observed  that  he  had  “dealt  in  the  article” 
some,  and  the  only  way  was  to  sell  him,  and  ask  him 
to  meet  you  in  some  remote  place,  and  make  clean 
work  of  him,  meaning  to  kill  him.  Read  told  me 
that  Jones  and  White  had  killed  a man  in  the  state 
of  Arkansas  by  the  name  of  Moss;  he  said  that  some 
men  by  the  name  of  Piercy  hired  them  to  kill  him, 
who  gave  them  a race  mare,  a rifle  gun,  and  promis- 
ed some  money.  White  and  Jones  way  laid  the  corn 
field  until  Moss  came  to  work.  Jones  fired  first  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  and  killed  him.  They  got  the 
race  mare  and  carried  her  to  Missouri  and  placed 
her  in  the  hands  of  John  Whitesides,  who  with  Elias 
Rice  ran  her  off. 

Col.  R.  says,  that  the  trial  was  conducted  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  company  on  the  ground  consisted  of  about  250 
persons,  who  selected  four  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the 
country  to  choose  a jury  of  12,  which  was  selected 
Irom  different  parts;and  of  the  most  respectable  men  I 
in  the  country.  The  prisoners  were  asked  if  they1 
had  any  objection  to  be  tried  before  this  tribunal,  to 
which  they  had  none.  The  jury  was  absent  a short 
time  and  returned  a verdict  against  Jones,  White, 
and  Mitchell,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  hung,  but, 
was  divided  in  opinion  respecting  Ray,  who  made 
the  confession.  The  verdict  was  submitted  to  the 
company,  who  formed  themselves  into  a hollow 
square,  when  a vote  was  taken.  The  vote  was  una- 
nimous to  hang  Jones,  White,  and  Mitchell.  In  the 
case  of  Ray,  a few  were  for  sparing  him,  because  he 
confessed,  but  a large  majority  voted  to  hang  him; 
and  the  next  day  they  were  all  executed. 

Politics.  Presidential  electioneering  is  going  on 
actively.  Col.  Burleson  is  the  annexation  candi- 
date, and  Anson  Jones,  the  present  secretary  of 
state,  is  the  candidate  of  the  anti-annexationists,  and 
the  election  it  is  supposed  will  turn  on  this  point. 

Independence,  or  Annexation,  is  thus  treated  of,  in 
a Texas  paper,  in  an  article  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Jones. 


tagonist  interests  to  conciliate,  before  it  would  dare 
extend  an  official  hand  to  raise  us  if  we  were  down, 
or  sustain  us  if  we  were  falling.” 

“ Regulators'”  and  “Moderators."  The  New  Orle- 
ans Picatju lie,  of  the  23d  ult.  says — 

“There  are  rumors  of  bloody  doings  in  Shelby  and 
Harrison  counties,  (Texas.)  near  the  Louisiana  line. 
The  “moderators”  and  “regulators,”  as  they  term 
themselves,  are  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  num- 
ber about  two  hundred  each.  Several  persons  have 
been  killed,  houses  burned,  and  plantations  destroy- 
ed. This  is  truly  a horrid  state  of  things. 

“Since  writing  the  above  we  learn,  verbally,  that 
one  Davis,  the  leader  of  the  “regulators,”  has  been 
shot,  with  twelye  o?  fifteen  others.  It  is  further  sla- 
ted, that  Gen.  Henderson  was  about  to  leave  Streve- 
port,  to  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  difficulties.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Eneas  McFaul,  j r. , of  Baltimore,  consul  forLaguna 
de  Terminos,  in  the  Mexican  republic,  in  the  place 
of  L.  R.  Almy,  resigned. 

Dr.  Franklin  Lippincott,  of  New  Jersey,  consul 
for  Cien  Fuegos,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the  place 
of  Samuel  McLean,  transferred  to  the  consulate  at 
Trinidad  de  Cuba. 

Robert  C.  Ewing,  marshal  for  the  district  of  Mis- 
souri, in  the  place  of  William  C.  Anderson,  declined. 

John  L.  Smith,  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county 
of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Diplomatic.  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has  arrived 
in  Paris  on  leave  of  absence  for  two  months  from  his 
diplomatic  duties  in  Spain.  After  a short  stay  he 
will  pay  a visit  to  London. 

We  leara  that  the  Hon.  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  charge 
d’affaires  from  Texas  to  the  United  States,  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  Wednes- 
day h.is  letters  of  recall,  and  that  Charles  H.  Ray- 
mond), Esq.,  the  secretary  to  that  legation,  remains 
here  as  acting  charge  d’affaires.  [JVn(.  Intel. 

Passports.  Department  of  slate,  Washington,  Aug. 
1844.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States  going  to  fo- 
reign countries,  may  be  subject  to  inconvenience  for 
the  want  of  evidence  of  their  national  character,  the 
secretary  of  state  deems  it  proper  to  give  notice, 
j that  passports  will  be  granted  by  him,  gratis,  to  such 
citizens,  on  his  being  satisfied  that  they  are  entitled 
j to  receive  them. 

! To  prevent  delay  in  obtaining  a passport,  the  ap- 
! plication  should  be  accompanied  by  such  evidence 
as  may  show  the  applicant  to  be  a citizen  of  the  U. 
States,  where  that  fact  is  not  already  known  to  the 
department  of  state,  and  with  a description  ofi  his 
person  embracing  the  following  particulars,  viz:. 

Age,  years;  stature,  feet,  inches;  forehead,  eyes, 
noes,  mouth,  chin,  hair,  complexion,  face. 


“The  rejection  by  the  United  States  senate  of  the 
treaty  of  annexation,  which  by  the  importunities  of 
the  American  government  we  were  induced  to  nego- 
tiate, leaves  Texas  no  alternative  but  to  boldly  resolve 
on  her  own  course  of  policy,  and  unswervingly  pro- 
secute the  determination.  * * * * 

“With  Great  Britain,  France,  or  some  other  Euro- 
pean power,  under  certain  restrictions  and  certain  in- 
ducements, Texas  ought  to  form  commercial  arrange- 
ments, by  which  our  trans-Atlantic  trade  would  be 
augmented,  and  the  two  contracting  parties  bound 
together  by  the  closest  bonds  of  a mutual  interest, 
freeing  their  intercourse  from  the  ordinary  restraints, 
and  opening  broad  and  wide  those  avenues  by  which 
the  products  of  our  country  could  be  readily  exchang- 
ed for  the  manufactured  articles  of  the  other.  Great 
Britain  alive  to  her  own  interests — ever  wise,  and 
always  anxious  to  extend  her  trade  and  open  new ' 
markets  for  the  benefit  of  her  merchants  and  trades- 1 
men,  would,  under  the  circumstances,  prove  the  most 
accessible  to  such  terms  as  Texas  in  her  present  cri- 
sis could  offer  or  be  induced  to  offer.  Her  influence 
over  Mexico  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unbounded,;, 
and  her  good  offices  once  secured  with  seal  in  our 
behalf,  would  soon  place  the  relations  between  us 
and  our  foe  on  a footing  desirable  to  every  patriot. 


When  the  applicant  is  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  children,  or  servants,  or  females  under  his  pro, 
tection,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  names  and 
ages  of  such  persons,  and  their  relationship  to  the 
applicant,  as  one  passport  may  serve  the  whole. 

Certificates  of  citizenship,  or  passports  granted  by 
the  different  states  and  municipal  authorities  in  the 
United  States,  are  not  recognised  by  the  officers  of 
foreign  governments,  and  for  the  want  of  necessary 
official  information  as  to  those  authorities,  the  min- 
isters and  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  cannot  authenticate  such  documents. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  persons  who  leave  the  U 
States- wilhout  certificate  or  other  evidence  of  their 
citizenship,  expecting  to  be  furnished  with  passports 
by  the  diplomatic  agents  or  consuls  of  the  United 
States  residing  in  the  country  to  be  visited,  are  al- 
ways liable  to  be  disappointed  in  obtaining  them,  as 
these  documents  are  only  properly  guarantied  on  the 
faith  of  some  evidence  that  the  individuals  in  whose 
favor  they  are  applied  for,  are  entitled  to  them.— 
Such  testimony,  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  if  not  im- 
practicable to  procure  among  strangers,  and  it  is 
therefore  recommended  to  every  citizen  of  the  U. 
States  who  proposes  going  abroad,  to  furnish  him- 
self before  leaving  home,  with  the  necessary  pass- 
port. 


“From  the  United  States,  as  a government,  we  have 
nothing  to  expect.  The  sympathies  of  her  gallant 
arid  generous  people  v'e  have  enjoyed.  We  are  bone 
of  their  bone,  and  flesh  of  their  flesh.  They  are  rea- 
dy to  assist,  by  men  and  arms  and  means,  any  people 
struggling  for  freedom;  but  the  government,  by  the 
checks  thrown  around  it,  is  powerless,— so  far  as 
prompt  and  immediate  action  is  concerned,  and  has 
too  many  departments  to  consult  and  too  many  an 


Lieut.  Fremont’s  Ex?edition.  We  find  the 
following  notice  of  this  expedition,  returned  to 
St.  Louis,  in  the  Daily  Missourian: 

“The  party  it  will  be  remembered,  left  this  city  on 
the  13th  of  May  1843 — very  nearly  fifteen  months 
ago — and  by  the  latter  part  of  that  month  they  had 
passed  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri  and  launch- 
ed out  into  the  Prairies, 


Leaving  the  frontier  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
travelling  along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  river,  the 
party  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains  early  in  July, 
and  occupied  that  month  in  exploring  the  heads  of 
the  Arkansas.  At  the  close  of  the  month  they  cross- 
ed the  mountains  and  continued  their  way  to  the 
westward,  and  reached  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  the 
beginning  of  September.  No  human  being  had  ever 
before  visited  the  island  of  this  celebrated  lake,  and 
a few  weeks  were  spent  in  its  unknown  waters,  and 
in  surveying  the  adjacent  country.  The  latter  part  of 
this  month  found'  them  at  Fort  Hall,  where  (he  win- 
ter set  in  early  with  a severe  storm  on  the  19lh. 

Pursuing  their  way  on  the  Oregon  road,  they 
reached  the  Dalis  of  the  Columbia  early  in  the  month 
of  November.  Leaving  his  party  here  Mr.  Fremont 
proceeding  by  water  to  Fort  Vancouver,  at  which 
place  he  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season.  On  the  25lh  of  November,  in  asnow  storm, 
they  left  the  “Dalis”  on  their  homeward  route,  inten- 
ding to  return  by  way  of  the  Klame  and  Mary’s 
Lake.  No  interruption  in  the  form  of  difficulties  oc- 
curred to  impede  their  march  until  they  had  passed 
Klamet  Lake,  in  the  middle  of  December,  when 
their  course  to  the  southward  and  eastward  was  bar- 
red by  parallel  ranges  of  snow  and  volcanic  moun- 
tains, in  the  valleys  of  which  they  were  forced  con- 
stantly to  the  southward,  making  little  or  no  east- 
ing- 

They  travelled  in  this  way  along  the  eastern  base 
of  tbe  great  California  mountains,  whose  peaks  rise 
seventeen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  encountering 
many  bands  of  Indians  of  a very  wild  character,  and 
some  of  whom  had  never  before  seen  a white  man. — 
Towards  the  end  of  January  their  animals’  feet  had 
become  so  much  worn  by  the  ice  and  rocks  that  they 
were  scarcely  able  to  travel;  and  provisions  had  be- 
gun to  fail,  as  the  country  had  been  found  destitute 
of  game — the  Indians  subsisting  on  fish,  or  roots  and 
seeds.  They  were  now  between  the  38  deg.  and  39 
deg.  parallel,  immediately  under  the  snow  range  of 
California,  Mr.  Fremont  determined  to  attempted  to 
cross  this,  and  to  force  a way  to  the  settlement  on 
the  Bay  of  San  Franciseo..  The  mountain  is  here  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad,  and,  on  its  upper  re- 
gions the  snow  was  from  five  to  twenty  feet  deep. — 
They  were  occupied  nearly  a raoath  in  crossing  it, 
but  finally  succeeded,  and  early  in  March  exchanged 
the  snow  of  mid  winter  for  the  verdure  of  perpetual 
spring,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Sacramento. 

The  party  were  cordially  received  and  hospitably 
entertained,  at  his  residence,  near  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  by  John  A.  Sutter,  esq.  Prefect  of  the 
frontier  of  California.  Here  they  remained  some 
time  to  recruit;  and  at  the  end  of  March  resumed 
their  homeward  journey.  They  proceeded  several 
degrees  to  the  southward  to  recross  the  mountains, 
and  passing  over  the  California  deserts  by  the  Span 
Trace,  reached  Bent’s  Fort,  by  way  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Arkansas,  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
and  the  frontier  of  Missouri  on  the  last  of  the  same 
month. 

The  American  Fur  Company’s  boat  Nimrod  ar- 
rived here  yesterday,  from  Council  Bluffs.  She 
brings  no  news  of  much  interest.  The  steamer 
Efiolic  was  heard  from,  eight  days  ago,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  Bluffs,  passing  her 
way  safely  onward  toward  the  Yellow  Stone.  A 
large  number  of  the  company’s  men  had  deserted,  or 
refused  to  duty,  and  an  express  was  brought  down 
bv  the  Nimrod  for  recruits.  The  Missouri  riv^r  is 
becoming  very  low,  and  the  sand  bars  and  snags  form 
considerable  obstacles  to  navigation. 

[St.  Louis  lipub.,  Aug.  30. 

Indians — Teaching  the  Classics.  A la-te  number  of 
the  Arkansas  Intelligencer  contains.  a,n  interesting 
communication,  in  which  the  writer  describes  an  ex- 
amination of  the  boys  in  Spencer  Academy — a school 
established  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  and  attended  by 
nearly  a hundred  young  Indians.  This  school  was 
opened  only  in  February  last,  and  the  pupils  have  in- 
creased in  number  from  about  forty  till  there  is 
scarcely  accommodation  for  them.  Most  of  them 
when  they  entered  it,  could  not  speak  English,  but 
now  all  receive  their  instruction  in  that  language, 
and  upon  being  examined  made  their  repiies  through 
the  same.  They  are  arranged  in  three  divisions, 
according  to  fhei.r  proficiency,  a,  distinct  teacher  being 
devoted  to  each.  The  most  advanced  division  pursue 
the  studies  usual  in  our  academies. 

Diseases  not  among  the  Indians  Dr.  Smith,  of  Iowa, 
says  that  no  person  officially. associated  with  the  Up- 
per Mississippi,  ever  saw  or  heard  of  a deaf  Indian, 
or  one  whose  eyesight  was  impaired  by  age,  or  whose 
teeth  were  essentially  decayed.  Ophthalmia,  how- 
ever, is  a common  complaint,  from  which  they  suf- 
fer very  considerably. 


•so 
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the  army. 

Death.  Major  Muhlenburg,  % U.  armj, 
died  at  Grand  Ecore,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  21st  ult. 
H? remains  were  conveyed  to  Natchitoches  under 
escort  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Infantry 
and  buried  with  military  honors.  The  deceased  act- 
ed with  great  gallantry  during  the  last  war  in  the 
defence  of  Plattsburg,  and  was  brevetted;  he  served 
afterwards  with  disliuction  under  General  Jackson, 
in  Florida.  The  deceasee  was  a brother  of  Mr. 
Muhlenburg,  the  late  democratic  candidate  for  go- 
vernor ol  Pennsylvania. 

THE  NAVY. 


GENERAL  ORDER. 

Navy  department,  Sept.  4,  1844. 

Maury’s  Navigation  is  hereby  adopted  as  the  Text 
Book  of  the  navy.  Midshipmen  are  therefore  re- 
quired to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  at  least 
so  much  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Astronomy  and 
the  other  kindred  branches  of  navigation  as  is  there- 
in contained. 

Professors  of  mathematics  and  boards  for  the  ex- 
amination of  midshipmen  are  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  this  order.  ^nedJ).  Y.  MASON. 

The  Constitution.  Extract  from  a letter  from  St. 
J B D U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  at  sea,  July  13, 
inlat.  12,51  N,  Ion.  26.40  W. 

“Say  that,  thus  far,  our  voyage  has  been  remarka- 
bly pleasant  and  prosperous— the  old  craft  proving 
perfectly  sound,  and  the  fastest  sailer  in  the  navy. 

Mr.  Wise  and  his  family  have  enjoyed  the  trip 
very  much.  We  hope  to  be  in  B-io  by  the  first  of 
August.  Mr.  Wke,  myself,  and  three  others,  made 
an  ascent  to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  loftiest 
ascents  made  by  man.”  [Boston  Atlas. 

A U.  States  vessel  will  sail  from  Norfolk  on  the 
15th  September,  for  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Macedonian  frigate,  sailed  from  Acra,  Airica, 
for  St.  Thomas,  Africa,  on  the  26th  June. 

The  U.  States  ship  Preble  sailed  from  N.  yo^ 
last  Friday  on  a cruise  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Pioneer  brig,  Com.  Shaw, for  Norfolk. 

Iron  steamships.  The  Pittsburg  American  of  the 
20th  instant  says,  that  the  iron  steamboat  Hunter  is 
now  painted,  and  nearly  finished  and  prepared  for 
launching. 

The  iron  steamship  for  the  United  States  navy, 
building  at  the  same  yard,  is  rapidly  progressing,  and 
will  be  completed  this  fall. 

The  revenue  cutter  is  completed,  and  waiting  for 
a rise  in  the  Allegany  to  launch. 

These  will  make  lour  iron  steam  vessels  that  have 
been  built  in  Pittsburg  for  the  United  States  service, 
exclusive  of  the  “Hunter,”  for  Lieut.  McLaughlin. 

The  Preble  U.  S.  ship,  Commander  Freeion,  sailed 
from  N.  York  on  the  6th  inst.  on  a cruise  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

The  Potomac,  U.  S.  frigate,  at  Philadelphia,  is  or- 
dered round  to  Gospoit,  to  be  overhauled  in  ihe  dry 
dock. 

The  Poinsett  U.  S.  steamer,  Lieut.  Semmes,isat 
Pensacola,  having  completed  the  survey  of  the  dif- 
ferent harbors  from  St.  Marks  to  that  place. 

The  Oregon  U.  S.  brig,  Conor.  Sinclair,  reached 
Norfolk  on  the  5th  inst.  from  N.  York. 

Tho  Erie,  sailed  from  liio  21st  July,  was  spoken 
on  the  25th,  a, I well. 

The  Raritan,  Congress,  and  Pioneer,  were  left  at 
Rio  21st  July. 

The  Truxlon,  U.  S.  brig  was  at  Madeira  on  the 
24th  July — all  well. 

Passed  midshipman  Francis  Alexander,  who  has 
been  attached  to  the  naval  rendezvous  at  Norfolk  for 
some  lime  past,  has  been  appointed  naval  store 
keeper  at  Port  Praya,  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

We  understand  that  Commodore  J.  D.  Sloat,  who 
has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  will  leave  Norfolk  in  the  brig  .Oregon,  on 
the  15lh  inst.  forCbagres  and  Panama. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Maine.  The  annual  election  in  the  state  qf  Maine, 
took  place  on  the  9th  inst.,  a governor  and  other  state 
officers,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  7 members 
of  congress  were  to  be  chosen.  Last  year  the  locofocos 
elected  their  governor,  Mr  Anderson,  by  a majority 
of  about^  1000  over  whigs,  abolition,  and  scattering 
votes.  Two  whigs  and  four  locos  were  elected  to 
congress,  and  in  one  district  there  was  no  choice 
Three  whigs  and  22  locos  were  elected  to  the  senate! 
To  the  house  of  representatives,  43  whigs  and  85 
locos  were  elected,  and  for  23  members,  there  was 
no  choice,  on  the  first  trial. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  votes 
shows  the  state  of  parties  at  various  elections  since 
1843 


Year. 

1828  Adams 
Clay 
Harrison 
Harrison 


1832 

183C 

1840 


1834  Sprague,  (w)  33,675 
1837  Kent,  do  34,359 


For  President. 

20,773  Jackson 
27,204  Jackson 
15,239  Van  Buren 
46,612  Van  Buren 
For  Governor. 

Dunlap,  (loco) 


1838  Kent, 

1839  Kent, 

1840  Kent, 

1841  Kent, 


do  42,897 
do  34,699 
do  45,358 
do  36,789 


1842  Robinson,  do  22,265 


Parks, 
Fairfield, 
Fairfield, 
Fairfield, 
Fairfield, 
Fairfield, 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


13.927 

33,291 

22,990 

4-6,201 

37,852 

33,873 

46,216 

41.038 

44.925 

47,354 

.3.3,607 


The  locos  carried  the  election  in  1832  and  1833. 
This  statement  therefore  shows  that  the  whigs 
have  elected  their  governor  but  twice  during  a peri- 
od of  13  years. 

We  have  received  returns  from  183  towns,  show- 
the  following  aggregate: 


Anderson,  (loco)  51., 219 
R.obinson,  (whig)  26,560 
Abolition,  4,212 


Same  towns  1840,  31,114 
<<  “ 33,212 


Total,  61,991  Total  “ 64,326 

Dunlap,  (loco,)  and  Severance,  (whig,)  are  re- 
elected to  congress,  each  by  large  majorities.  The 
result  in  other  districts  not  yet  ascertained. 


New  York.  Anti-rent  outrage.  Governor  Bouck  has 
issued  a proclamation,  offering  $100  reward  for  each 
of  the  five  first  convictions,  and  $50  for  every  subse- 
quent one  of  the  offenders  who  tarred  and  feathered 
the  sheriff- of  Albany  whilst  attempting  to  execute  the 
dutes  of  his  office  on  the  31st  instant.  The  N.  Y. 
American  complains  at  the  inadequanev  of  the  reward 
— and  adds:  “Truly , this  is  valuing  the  peace  of  the 
country,  the  security  of  private  property,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  laws,  on  a minimum  scale — past  even 
the  most  microscopical  perception. 

Political.  A full  and  overflowing  assemblage  of 
the  “democracy”  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  to 
respond  to  the  nomination  of  Silas  Wright  for  gov- 
ernor and  Addison  Gardner  for  lieutenant  governor. 
Never  (says  the  Morning  News)  did  the  "old  wig- 
wam resound  with  the  expression  of  such  a perfect 
fervor  of  enthusiasm, — echoed  back,  as  it  was,  by 
collected  hundreds  without,  who  could  not  possibly 
gain  access  within  the  walls.  Peter  Cooper  presided, 
-and  the  meeting  was  eloquently  addressed  by  James 
R.  Whiting  and  John  McKeon,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Storer  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  McAllister  of  G-eorgia. 

The  Express  speaks  thus  of  the  nomination.  “So 
far  from  dreading  the  nomination  of  Silas  Wright  or 
fearing  that  he  will  have  a majority  in  this  state,  we 
are  gratified  with  the  result.  We  say  it  with  all  so- 
berness and  sincerity,  we  are  rejoiced  that  Silas 
Wright  has  -been  nominated  by  the  locofocos.  He  is 
the  strongest  man,  no  doubt,  in  the  ranks  of  our  op- 
ponents. So  much  t-he  better.  Ke  is  the  ablest  man, 
too,  -that  can  be  brought  out  in  opposition  to  the 
whigs,  and  still  we  say  so  much  the  better.  The 
whigs  of  New  York,  nothing  daunted  by  the  stength 
of  their  foe,  will  rejoice  that  they  have  a champion 
to  battle  against,  worthy  of  their  highest  and  most 
undivided  exertions.  They  will  fight  the -enemy  upon 
principle,  and  will  beat  him  upon  principle.  A second 
rate. man  might  have  made  the  whigs  indifferent,  but 
with  the  great  champion  of  our  opponents  to  contend 
with,  though  the  battle  may  be  more  severe,  the  vic- 
tory will  be  all  the  more  glorious. 

The  Evening  Post  as  one  of  its  reasons  for  approv- 
ing of  Mr.  Wright’s  nomination  says: 

“For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Wright  gives  us  no  little  satisfation  on  another 
ground.  Mr.  Wright  was  one  of  the  senators  who 
voted  against  the  treaty  lor  annexing  Texas  to  this 
country,  and  who  regards  that  measure  as  part  of  a 
disgraceful  political  intrigue,  which,  whatever  sup- 
port it  might  have  received  from  the  honest  prejudi- 
ces of  some,  was  still  more  dependent  upon  the  cor- 
rupt activity  of  speculators.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  late 
speeches  at  public  meetings,  has  used  no  reserve  in 
regard  to  his  disapprobation  of  the  measure  of  an- 
nexation in  the  shape  in  which  i!  has  been  urged  upon, 
us.  His  nomination  by  the  Syracuse  convention 
amounts  to  a rejection  of  the  tenet  of  “annexation  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period,”  which  the  Balti- 
more convention  attempted  without  authority,  to 
interlope  into  the  political  creed  of  the  democratic 
party. 

“The  neologists  who  thought  to  frame  for  us  and 
force  on  our  acceptance  a new  set  of  doctrines,  are 
silenced,  and  the  battle,  in  this  state,  at  least,  will  be 
fought  upon  the  old  and  long  recognized  grounds.” 

The  New  York^mcncan  (whig)  says: 

For  ourselves,  we  say  unreservedly,  we  rejoice  in 
the  nomination  of  Silas  Wright,  for  wc  shall  now  con- 
tend against  a substance,  and  not  a shadow — against 
the  man  who  first  of,  and  more  than,  all  others,  gave 
1 force  and  consistency  to  the  unscrupulous  spirit  and 


discipline  of  party,  which  converts  national  freemen 
into  born  thralls, — and  to  whom  especially,  belongs 
the  bad  eminence  of  devising  and  resolutely  enforc- 
ing the  anti-improvement  policy,  which  in  this  stale 
and  in  the  Union  has  palsied  the  arm  of  enterprise, 
and  made  of  the  constitutional  duty  to  “promote  the 
general  welfare”  .an  unmeaning  form  of  words. 

Maryland.- — The  mineral  region — American  railroad 
iron.  Mt.  Savage  Iron  Works,  (Md.)  Aug.  1844. — 

I have  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  witnessing  the 
manufacture  of  American  railroad  iron  at  lhe“Mount 
Savage  Iron  Works,”  near  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
that  I cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to 
the  subject  at  this  time,  when  so  much  is  said  in 
relation  to  “protection  to  American  manufactures.” 
Th.e  American  people  have  paid  many  millions  of 
dollars  .to  the  foreign  manufacturers  for  railroad  iron 
—and,  but  for  the  present  tariff-,  would  pay  them 
many  millions  more  within  the  next  ten  years;  where- 
as with  the  present  tariff  we  shall  hereafter  make  most 
of  our  own;  and,  what  is  still  better,  as  in  this  case, 
mainly  with  foreign  capital. 

Being  on  a visit  to  Baltimore  last  week,  I visited 
the  Cumberland  coal  and  iron  regions,  merely  to  see 
the  operation  of  rolling  railroad  iron.  With  letters 
of  introduction  to  Col.  Young,  formerly  of  the  Ulster 
and  West  .Point  Iron  Works,  and  in  company  with 
several  gentlemen  from  Baltimore,  who  were  enjoy- 
ing the  cool  breezes  of  Frostburg,  I was  shown  every 
part  of  this  immense  establishment,  which  now  em- 
ploys in  its  various  departments  over  five  hundred  men, 
and  supports. a population  of  nearitro  thousand  persons. 

The  plan  of  operations,  we  understand,  embraces 
twelve  furnaces,  with  rolJiiRg  mills  and  other  works  to 
correspond;  but  at  present  two  only  of  the  furnaces 
are  erected— the  largest  being  14  feet  in  diameter, 
and  50  feet  high,  the  other  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions, and  one  immense  rolling  mill,  with  two  sets  of 
rollers  and  eight  or  nine  puddling  furnaces,  in  which 
they  are  now  rolling,  besides  other  iron,  from  25  to 
30  tons  per  day  of  railroad  bars  of  the  bridge  form, 
weighing  18  pounds  to  the  yard — designed  for  their 
own  use  in  laying  a road  from  their  works  to  connect 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Cumberland, 
about  10  miles.  I witnessed  the  operation  of  rolling 
these  bars,  weighing  about  300  lbs.  each,  which  was 
done  apparently  with  great  ease;  and  from  what  I 
there  saw,  I am  free  to  say  that,  with  the  present 
protection  upon  iron,  we  shall  be  able  in  less  than 
live  years  to  lurnish  .all  the  railroad  iron  required  in 
this  country,  at  prices  less  than  we  imported  it  when 
duty  free. 

The  facilities  here  for  manufacturing  cheaply  can- 
not be  surpassed,  if  equalled — with  the  exception  of 
cost  of  labor — even  in  England.  The  furnaces  are 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  so  far  below  the 
entrance  to  the  coal  mines  and  ore  beds,  and  lime- 
stone quarry,  which  require  no  effort  to  drain  them, 
that  the  cars  with  these  materials  may  be  brought  to 
the  mouth  of  the  furnaces  by  gravity;  and  the  rolling 
mill  is  still  lower  than-the  furnaces,  so  that  the  “pigs” 
may  be  taken  out  in  the  same  manner.  The  descent 
from  these  works  to  Cumberland  is  nearly  100  feet 
to  the  mile,  so  that  a locomotive  will  take  down  more 
loaded  cars  than  it  can  take  back  empty  ones. 

This  company  have  a contract,  we  were  informed, 
with  the  Baltimore  -and  Ohio  Railroad  company  to 
transport  175  tons  per  day  of  coal  and  iron,  for  five 
years,  at  the  cost  of  1 1 cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  $2,- 
,G1  per  ton  to  Baltimore;  and  probably  a much  greater 
amount  will  find  its  way  to  tide  water  by  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  as  it  shall  be,  as  it  surely  will 
soon  be,  completed  to  Cumberland;  thus  giving  life 
and  energy  to  enterprise,  and  'employment  to  thou- 
sands through  the  instrumentality  of  this  one  compa- 
ny, who  draw  their  capital  wholly,  I believe,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Yours,  truly, 

D.  lv.  Minor. 

Anniversary  of  the  12th  September.  This  is  becom- 
ing emphatically  the  Baltimore  anniversary.  The 
defenders^  of  the  city  in  1814,  who  yet  remain 
with  us,  including  numbeis  from  the  adjacent  states, 
assembled  in  the  morning-,  passed  in  procession 
through  some  of  the  streets,  listened  to  appropriate 
addresses,  and  partook  of  an  excellant  repast  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion. 

The  friends  of  Polk,. Dallas,  and  Carroll,  as  a 
party,  also  formed  an  imposing  civic  procession,  with 
decorated  cars,  banners,  music,  & c.,  and  marched 
through  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  includ- 
ing in  their  ranks  large  delegations  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  the  neighboring  counties.  The 
whigs  had  selected  the  same  day  for  a like  display, 
but  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Association  of  Defenders, 
that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  that  theday  should 
be  commemorated  without  party  distinction,  they  rea- 
dily assented,  and  postponed  their  parade  till  Thurs- 
day next,  the  19th  inst. 
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Illinois. — Official.  The  following  is  the  state  of 
the  parties  in  the  legislature  of  Illinois: 

Dem.  Fed. 

Senate,  26  53 

House  of  representatives  74  38 

100  51 

Democratic  majority  on  joint  ballot  49!  Six  dem- 
ocrats and  one  whig  elected  to  congress.  Democratic 
majority  on  the  popular  vote  14,000! 

Wentworth’s  (dem).  majority,  opponent,  in  the  4th 
district,  is  3.G0G! 

Arkansas.  An  election  is  to  be  held  in  the  state 
of  Arkansas,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  for  gov- 
ernor, members  of  the  legislature,  and  representative 
in  congress.  There  are  three  parties  to  the  contest, 
though  all  the  malignity  and  bitterness  of  the  strife, 
is  confined  to  the  two  sections  of  the  locofoco  party. 
The  “central  clique”  of  that  state,  have  had  three 
nominations  for  governor:  the  first  was  so  obnoxious, 
as  to  require  his  withdrawal  from  the  canvass;  the 
second,  run  awhile,  got  tired  of  the  odds  against  him, 
and  gave  up  in  disgust.  The  third — Gen.  Drew — 
was  put  up  by  asortofponpy  convention  at  Little 
Rock,  and  is  regarded  as  the  regular  nominee:  he  is 
a Polk  man  now,  and  has  been  alternately  a nullifier 
and  a Whig.  All  this  while,  a regiment  of  the  same 
party,  have  had  Gen.  Byrd  in  the  field  as  their  can- 
didate; and  the  Whigs  have  Dr.  Gibson,  a popular 
and  talented  man,  waning  successfully  upon  both 
factions.  Between  the  two  parties,  it  is  not  all  im- 
probable, that  the  Whig  candidate  for  governor  will 
be  elected.  It  is  very  clear  to  us,  that  he  ought  to 
be,  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  the  organs  of  the 
rival  candidates  say  of  them,  and  of  their  advocates, 
the  whole  of  them  are  better  qualified  for  the  peni- 
tentiary, than  for  offices  of  honor  and  profit.  Charges 
of  fraud,  of  swindling,  of  perjury,  and  forgery,  are 
dealt  out  against  the  prominent  men,  with  a reckless- 
ness which  amazes  us,  and  in  one  case,  while  the 
editor  declares  his  intention  to  support  one  of  the 
Polk  electors,  he  intimates  very  great  doubt  whether 
the  man  has  honesty  enough  to  give  the  vote  as  it  is 
intended  he  should  do.  If  the  people  of  Arkansas 
are  wise,  they  will  cut  loose  from  locofocoism. 

[St.  Louis  Rep.  22 d Aug. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Greatest  Robbery  on  Record.  The  as- 
tounding news  has  been  received  of  the  robbery  of 
the  house  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  at  Loretto,  Italy. 
Paris  papers  state  that  the  treasures  there  deposited, 
the  accumulation  of  centuries,  and  almost  past  the 
calculations  of  arithmetic  in  value  have  been  taken 
off  by  the  keeper,  to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  and 
who  suddenly  embarked  for  Trieste  in  a steamer. 

Believing  that  the  following  particulars  will  be  new 
to  many  American  readers,  we  have  selected  them 
from  a work  not  yet  published,  ‘the  American  in  Italy.’ 

Loretio,  celebrated  above  all  other  places  in  Italy 
for  pilgrimages,  is  a small  town  and  seaport  on  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  borders  of  the  march  of  Ancona, 
and  about  four  leagues  from  that  city.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  extraordinary  veneration,  by  sea  as  well  as 
by  land — for  the  sailors  believe  that  the  mere  sound 
of  the  bells  has  power  to  subdue  the  storms  for  which 
the  Levant  is  so  much  dreaded.  Round  the  great 
square  are  seen  the  Apostolical  palace,  the  palace  of 
the  Bishop,  and  that  of  the  Governor,  with  the  grand 
centre  of  attraction,  the  principal  church,  which 
contains  the  famous  Santissima  Casa,  or  Most  Holy 
House,  of  our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  believed  by  millions 
in  Italy,  that  the  identical  house  in  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Nazareth, 
was  removed  by  a miracle  in  the  night,  in  the  year 
1294,  to  save  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  was 
first  carried  to  another  country,  it  is  said,  through  a 
mistake  made  by  the  angels  who  had  it  in  charge: 
but  the  mistake  being  discovered  when  daylight  came, 
it  was  taken  to  Loretto  with  but  little  loss  of  time. 
The  great  church  was  built  round  it,  at  great  expense 
and  with  many  ornaments  in  sculpture,  & c.  with  the 
surplus  money  bestowed  on  the  Casa,  by  t||p  innumera- 
ble pilgrims  from  parts  of  Italy  and  other  countries. 

The  Santissima  Casa  is  a single  square  room  29) 
French  feet  in  length  within,  13  feet  wide,  and  13  in 
height.  It  was  originally,  it  is  said,  built  of  bricks, 
which  are  entirely  concealed'  in  a casing  of  marble, 
filled  with  the  bas-reliefs  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  navy.  Others  are  represented  on  the  other 
four  doors,  which  are  of  bronze.  The  top  is  a grand 
cupola,  designed  (like  the  public  fountain,  the  church, 
and  almost  every  other  edifice  in  the  city)  by  Bra- 
merite.  The  painting  is  by  Pomeranzio.  Inscrip- 
tions on  the  church  well  record  the  pretended  mira- 
cle, and  its  date,  in  French,  Spanish , English,  Polish, 
German,  Breton,  Illyrian,  Greek  and  Arabic.  The 


marble  door  of  the  Casa  was  deeply  worn,  seventy 
years  ago,  by  the  knees  of  pilgrims,  whose  custom 
is  to  make  the  circuit  of  it  on  their  knees,  repeat 
some  of  the  numerous  prayers  that  have  been  com- 
posed to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  published  by  authority. 

In  the  centre  is  an  altar,  where  mass  is  said,  and 
near  it  the  sanctuary,  in  which  is  deposited  a statue 
of  the  Virgin,  thirty-three  inches  high,  made  of  cedar, 
and  visible,  by  the  glare  of  many  burning  lamps, 
through  a silver  grating.  Turning  from  the  dazzling 
sight  to  the  walls  of  the  room,  they  are  seen  lined 
with  a grand  display  of  silver  lamps,  left  as  offerings 
by  the  wealthy  devotees  of  different  countries. 

The  crowns  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Infant  Sa- 
viour in  her  arms,  were  presented  by  Louis  13th, 
King  of  France,  when  he  prayed  for  an  heir  to  his 
throne,  and  contained  no  less  than  three  thousand 
and  three  hundred  precious  stones  of  different,  size 
and  value.  Emperors,  kings,  princes  and  cardinals, 
and  none  of  inferior  dignity,  have  been  allowed  the 
honor  of  furnishing  the  belt,  collar,  diamond  crosses, 
globe,  and  chains  of  gold,  pearls  and  diamonds, 
which  adorn  the  two  images.  Persons  of  less  dis- 
tinction have  covered  the  base  with  diamonds,  while 
the  niche  in  which  they  are  placed  is  lined  with 
plates  of  gold  of  eighteen  pounds  weight.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  niche  is  covered  with  lapis  lazuli  and 
gold,  and  a larger  niche  encloses  the  whole,  made  of 
silver,  weighing  61  pounds  and  10  ounces. 

Among  the  62  lamps  kept  burning  before  this  ob- 
ject of  worship  are  several  glittering  with  precious 
stones,  and  one  of  gold,  weighing  thirty-seven  pounds, 
presented  by  the  Republic  of  Venice  in  a time  of 
pestilence.  One  of  the  silver  lamps  weighs  fifty 
pounds.  Besides  these  are  a multitude  of  silver 
lamps,  placed  in  the  church  for  want  of  room.  For 
other  particulars,  see  books  printed  in  Loretio,  con- 
taining details,  of  which  we  have  not  time  to  speak, 
with  long  lists  of  the  names  of  donors.  One  name, 
however,  might  be  mentioned — that  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scotts,  who  made  the  Virgin  a present  of  a golden 
angel,  covered  with  diamonds,  holding  up  a flaming 
heart,  surmounted  with  a lamp  adorned  with  rubies. 
Here  are  also  beads,  hearts,  statues,  &c.  of  gold  and 
plates  of  silver,  inscribed  with  the  litanies  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary. 

But  what  could  be  said  of  the  great  silver  angel, 
weighing  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  or  of  the 
statue  of  Louis  XIII,  presenting  a golden  one  of  his 
son;  of  the  weight  of  twenty-four  pounds;  or  of  the 
silver  kneeling  statue,  about  three  feet  high,  and  a 
silver  tower,  sent  by  the  brother  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde  after  his  release  from  prison? 

No  less  credible  is  the  story  of  the  Casa  than  that 
of  the  furniture  said  to  have  been  transported  with  it 
from  Palestine,  among  which  are  her  trunk,  robe, 
earthen  drinking  cup,  chaplets,  bells,  &c.  ty-c.  frag- 
ments of  which  are  constantly  sold  at  high  prices,  to 
keep  olf  thunderbolts  and  other  evils;  but  the  story 
goes  that  they  are  not  diminished,  a miraculous  resto- 
ration being  constantly  made.  A crucifix  is  one  of  the 
objects  most  talked  about,  because  it  is  said  to  have 
been  three  times  miraculously  restored  to  its  place 
after  three  removals. 

But  the  reader  must  not  imagine  that  he  has  heard 
the  whole  amount  of  the  treasures  of  the  Santissima 
Casa.  So  far  from  it,  they  have  not  yet  been  reached 
by  our  description.  All  that  has  been  hitherto  no- 
ticed, and  much  more  that  we  cannot  name,  belong 
to  the  decorations  merely.  As  for  the  treasures,  no 
one  has  forages  pretended  to  estimate  their  value,  or 
even  to  approximate  it.  A mere  list  of  the  principal 
objects  contained  in  seven  large  cases  and  twenty-four 
smaller  ones  are  sufficient  to  fill  a volume.  They 
are  chiefly  such  things  as  silver  images  and  chan- 
deliers; plans,  of  cities  and  provinces  in  silver,  cha- 
lices of  gold  and  silver,  vases  of  rich  chrystal,  dia- 
mond crosses,  crowns,  &c.  and  large  single  diamonds 
of  immense  value. 

Thus  far  our  extracts  from  the  “Americatl  in 
Italy.”  It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  a treasure,  in 
such  an  exposed  situation,  should  have  been  in  danger. 
It  was  taken  to  Rome  in  Bonaparte’s  time  but  after- 
wards restored. 

Discovery  ey  professor  Lepsius.  In  the  temple 
at  Phil®,  at  the  first  cataract,  Dr.  Lepsius,  early  in 
November  last,  discovered  a long  hieroglyphical  in- 
scription of  the  epoch  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  which 
turns  out  to  be  the  counterpart  ol  the  hieroglyphical  in- 
scription on  the  mutilated  Rosetta  stone!  The  tract 
of  this  skilful  hierologist  is  as  glorious  as  his  success 
is  wonderful.  Every  step  he  advances,  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  events,  and  of  Egyptian  literature  for 
forty  centuries  buried  in  the  tomb  of  ages!  Joyfully 
do  we  echo  the  language  of  Lctroune,  the  erudite  an- 
tiquarian of  the  French  institute,  when,  (in  the  great 
work  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  found  in  Egypt) 
he  designates  Dr.  Richard  Lepsius  as  the  hope  of  the 
Egyptian  scholars. 


On  reference  to  Gliddon's  “Ancient  Egypt,”  page 
4,  or,  to  Champollion  Figeac  p.  77,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  liieroglyhical  or  upper  portion  of  the  Rosetta  stone 
is  so  mutilated  that  it  only  corresponds  to  about  half 
of  the  Greek,  or  lower  inscription,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  has  required  immense  labor  during  40  years 
to  ascertain  the  exact  corresponding  words  in  each 
text.  Dr.  Lepsius’  discovery  of  another  copy  of  the 
hieroglyphic  text  will  enable  the  hierologists  to  de- 
cipher the  whole,  and  will  clear  away  the  last  shadows 
of  doubt  as  to  Champollion’s  system!  It  seems  pro- 
bable, that  the  Edict  recorded  on  the  Rosetta  stone, 
was  first  written  in  Greek  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  (who 
were  forced  as  in  the  case  of  Manelho,  to  learn  Greek 
during  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty)  and  then  it  was  ren- 
dered from  that  language  into  Egyptian,  hierogly- 
phical, and  Demotic  characters,  and  the  ancient 
Coptic  language. 

In  the  London  Athenmum  of  March  2d,  is  a long 
abstract  of  a letter  from  Dr.  Lepsius  to  Alexander 
de  Humboldt  announcing  this  occurrence  at  Phil®, 
and  a multitude  of  other  intensely  interesting  disco- 
veries elsewhere.  In  the  London  Literary  Journal 
of  February  10th,  on  the  authority  of  a letter  from 
Lepsius  to  Baron  Bunson,  (whose  great  work  on 
Chronology  is  so  anxiously  looked  for),  the  editorial 
speaks  of  the  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tion at  Meroe!  This  is  evidently  a misprint  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  because  Dr.  Lepsius  writes  from 
Korosko  in  lower  Nubia,  on  the  21st  of  November, 
speaking  of  the  discovery  at  Philce , which  he  had 
just  left  behind  him;  and  there  was  not  material  time 
for  him  to  have  announced  his  arrival  at  Meroe,  dis- 
tant some  400  miles  farther  up,  in  the  London  Lite- 
rary Gazette  of  the  10th  February!  We  mention 
this  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
may  read  the  two  accounts.  The  discovery  is  at 
Phil®,  where  this  inscription,  (proved  by  Lepsius  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  the  Rosetta  stone),  has  been 
seen  by  every  man  who  ever  visited  that  temple, 
though  no  one  attempted  to  read  that  intricate  and 
obscure  text,  amid  the  mure  salient  objects  of  histo- 
rical interest  in  that  gorgeous  temple,  until  Dr.  Lep- 
sius, who  reads  hieroglyphics  as  readily  as  we  read 
French,  gave  the  subject  his  critical  and  scrutinizing 
examination. 

Western  Waters.  There  were  from  26  to  30 
inches  of  water  on  Harpeth  Shoals,  Cumberland  riv- 
er, on  the  14th  inst. — :At  St.  Louis  on  the  15th  the 
river  was  going  down  quite  rapidly  opposite  the  ci- 
ty. It  had  fallen  12  inches  within  the  last  24  hours. 

There  were  about  14  feet  water  in  the  channel. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  14th  contains  a long 
extract  from  Capt  Cram’s  report  relative  to  the  har- 
bor of  that  city,  and  the  river  above  it.  It  embra- 
ces the  occasion  to  say  that  that  officer,  now  station- 
ed at  St.  Louis,  after  a close  examination  of  the  riv- 
er and  banks,  before  and  since  the  flood — from  the 
Arsenal  below  the  city,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, up  the  Missouri  to  the  Great  Bend,  across  the 
point  to  the  Mississippi,  above  Alton,  and  down  to 
the  American  Bottom,  thus  taking  in,  not  only  all  the 
harbor,  but  all  the  channels,  and  causes  in  operation  to 
change  them,  is  satisfied  that  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis 
may  be  protected  without  difficulty.  The  high  water 
had  not  been  prejudicial  to  the  works  contemplated 
by  Capt.  C.  On  the  contrary,  its  effects  in  some  in- 
stances have  been  favorable.  The  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette says  that  in  looking  over  a paper  with  a friend, 
conversation  was  turned  upon  the  change  in  steam- 
boating.  One  fact  was  mentioned  worth  repeating. 
In  times  of  yore,  our  steamboat  owners  thought 
themselves  lucky  if  they  made  half  a dozen  trips  a 
year  to  and  from  New  Orleans  in  the  season.  The 
Empress,  Capt.  Ellis,  has  made  thirteen  trips  to  and 
from  New  Orleans  within  the  past  11  months;  nine- 
teen days  of  the  time  was  employed  in  repairing  the  - 
boat.  This  increase  of  trips  arises  from  the  great 
promptitude  of  our  river  men.  and  the  improver.. 

In  building  our  water  craft.  Officers  of  steamers 
have  now  a pride  of  character  as  business  men  and 
citizens,  which  promises  to  the  business  men  and  trav- 
eling public  increased  safety  as  well  as  speed  to  the 
transportation  of  persons  and  property.  From  Cin- 
cinnati to  Louisviile  4 to  5 feet  water  on  the  20th. 
Crevasses  appear  to  be  multiplying  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  N.  O.  Bee  of  the  12th  says:  A Hnd  slide 'took 
place  last  week,  near  the  plantation  of  Col.  Reames, 
a little  above  Bayou  Plaquemine.  The  land  for  two 
acres  caved  into  the  river,  in  some  places,  taking  a 
part  of  the  levee  along  with  it,  but  leaving  enough 
to  prevent  the  water  from  breaking  thro’  until  a 
new  levee  was  made.  We  learn  by  the  Lafayette 
Sentinel,  that  on  Friday,  the  batture  at  Carrollton 
near  the  race  course,  broke  away  about  midnio-ht’ 
carying  a man  named  Peter  Emery  into  the  water’ 
where  he  was  drowned.  The  river  on  Saturday  was 
but  one  foot  from  the  main  levee,  which  was  fast  cavinr 
in,  and  at  that  point  the  water  was  30  feet  deep.  Ap= 
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plication  was  made  yesterday  to  the  Mayor  of  New 
Orleans  for  a large  force  to  assist  in  making  a new  le- 
vee in  place  of  the  old  one,  as  strong  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  a crevasse  would  ensue.  We  have 
since  heard  that  the  levee  again  caved  in  yesterday, 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  that  there  is  now  35 
feet  water  close  to  the  bank,  under  which  it  is  under- 
mining. The  levee  is  now  only  eighty  feet  in  width, 
and  it  is  feared  that  if  another  fall  of  earth  takes 
place,  a serious  crevasse  will  be  the  result. 


RAILWAYS. 


From  the  W.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer . 

PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  ON  THE  CONTINENT,  ENGLAND. 
AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  Germany,  there  ara  now  completed  25  railways; 
12  arc  nearly  finished,  and  17  projected.  The  fin- 
ished railroads  extend  1339  miles,  those  construc- 
ting 589  miles,  and  those  projecting  3096  miles.  Ger. 
many  has  152  miles  of  railroads  completed  for  every 
million  of  her  inhabitants,  France  16,  Belgium  50, 
Great  Britain  85,  and  the  United  States  277 
miles. 

The  following,  is  a statement  of  the  railways 
about  to  be  constructed  in  the  different  states  in  Ger- 


man}': 

Miles 

Estimated  Cost. 

Austria, 

■ 770 

<£5,444,000 

Bavaria, 

288 

1,656,000 

Wurtembug, 

174 

3,015,000 

Baden, 

217 

2,016,000 

Hanover, 

272 

1,650,000 

Brunswick, 

81 

475,000 

Darmsadt, 

70 

730,000 

1872 

14,995,000 

Great  Britain,  with  only  $30,000,000  invested  in 

canals,  has  49  railways  completed,  1716  miles  in 
length,  that  have  cost  $300,000,000,  built  entirely 
by  private  enterprise,  principally  during  the  last  10 
years,  unaided  by  the  government,  if  we  except  the 
sum  of  $670  per  mile,  per  annum,  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  transportation  of  mails,  on  the  prin- 
cipal lines.  This  minor  expenditure,  already  yields 
5 per  cent.  nett.  The  main  long  lines,  yield  from  6 
to  10  per  cent,  dividend.  The  most  profitable  rail 
road  , is  the  Stockton  & Darlington,  used  mainly 
for  the  carrying  of  coal,  at  one  penny  per  ton,  per 
mile,  and  netts  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  worth 
<£260  for  =£100  paid.  The  railways  projected  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  exceed  2500  miles. 

France,  has  only  560  miles  completed.  Sev- 
eral years  have  been  spent  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, and  mode  of  aiding  private  enterprise,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  construction  and  management  of  railways 
by  the  government.  For  the  privilege  of  transmit- 
ting the  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  on  favorable 
terms,  the  French  government  now  propose  to  pro- 
cure from  individuals,  the  land,  for  the  right  of  way, 
and  to  grade  the  railroad,  ready  for  the  superstruc- 
ture, ivhichthe  corporations,  under  a charter,  are  to 
furnish  with  the  iron  rails,  engines,  and  cars.  A 
moderate  interest  is  then  first  allowed  to  the  cor- 
porations, from  the  nett  receipts  of  the  road,  on 
their  disbursements.  The  additonal  gain  is  then  di- 
vided between  the  stockholders  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

Belgium,  has  342  miles  of  railroads  completed 
by  the  government,  for  commerce  and  for  military 
defence.  They  all  radiate  from  Malines  near  Brux- 
elles. The  investment,  pays  5 per  cent.  These  roads 
are  managed  very  expensively,  and  objections  are 
made  as  to  the  manner  of  working  them;  also,  to 
the  accomodations  and  comforts  afforded  to  the  trav- 
elling public.  All  branches  and  extensions,  are  here- 
after to  be  by  private  -enterprise. 

Prussia,  is  rapidly  introducing  railways,  under 
a liberal  system,  partially  aided  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Russia,  in  1837,  had  only  one  short  railroad  of  18 
miles,  proceeding  from  St.  Petersburg  to  a water- 
ing place.  It  was  constructed  by  Chevalier  de  Gerst- 
ner  and  has  associates,  under  a liberal  charter  from 
the  Emperor,  as  a pattern  railway.  It  was  straight, 
the  government  setting  the  example,  to  yield  the 
grounds  through  a fortification,  and  the  gardens  at- 
tached to  a palace  of  the  Emperor,  to  effect  this 
object.  This  road  pays  8 per  cent,  per  annum. — 
It  is  considered  the  pioneer,  to  cover  Russia  with 
railways. 

1 he  Emperor  has  a road  in  the  course  of  rapid 
construction — superintended  by  American  engin- 
eers — extending  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  400 
miles,  in  length.  Another,  from  the  same  point,  up- 
' ards  of  one  thousand  miles,  extending  to  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  with  branches  to  the  Black  sea,  and  in 
other  directions,  designed  for  military  attack  and 
defence. 


From  Rotterdam,  railways  are  in  the  course  of 
construction,  to  the  Rhine;  communicating  with 
western  and  southern  Germany,  about  800  miles. 

Antwerp  and  Ostend  are  both  in  connection  with 
the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
link  that  remains  incomplete. 

From  Calais  and  Bologne  to  Paris,  a line  is  deter- 
mined on,  and  a charter  granted,  principally  to  an 
English  company,  (R.  Stephenson,  C.  Engineer.). 
aided  by  the  French  government.  This  line  will  be 
come  the  main  route  to  Strasburg  and  to  the  south- 
German  railways,  extending  to  Vienna,. 

From  Vienna,  there  are  two  routes;  one  by  the 
Danube  and  the  other  by  Trieste.  There  is  now  a 
steamboat  communication,  down  the  Danube,  and 
by  the  cost  of  Asia  Minor,  to  Smyrna.  From  Paris 
a railway  is  to  run  to  Lyons,  and  from  thence,  to 
Marseilles  on  the  Mediterranean.  This  route  through 
France,  connects  London  with  the  present  route  to 
India,  via  the  Nile,  Cairo  and  Suez,  on  the  Red  sea. 
It  is  designed  to  improve  this  route,  by  the  immedi- 
ate construction  of  a railway,  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed from  Cairo  to  Suez.  The  distance  is  only  84 
miles.  Sixty-seven  miles  is  as  straight  as  an  air 
line,  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  engineer,  Mr.  Gal- 
low,  finds  the  route  “gravel  and  pebbles.”  It  is  the 
route  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  in  their  flight 
by  the  children  of  Israel. 

Despotic  Spain  and  Portugal  are  still  blanks  in  the 
railway  system;  both  however,  are  beginning  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  thus  enlighten 
their  people. 

The  United  States,  proportioned  to  her  capital  and 
her  18,000,000  of  population,  has  advanced  more 
rapidly  with  their  railways  than  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. She  has  5000  miles  completed  and  in  use, 
paying  about  5 per  cent.  We  have  a like  num- 
ber of  miles  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  at 
least  10,000  miles  of  railways  projected.  We  have 
expended  on  railways,  $125,000, tiOO.  Of  this  sum, 
New  England  has  850  miles  completed,  at  a cost  of 
$26,000,000.  The  state  of  New  York  600  miles 
completed,  and  1000  miles  projected  one,  the  Erie 
Railroad,  is  480  miles  long  from  Lake  Erie,  to  New 
York,  under  one  valuable  charter.  They  have  in  the 
U.  States,  an  unbroken  line  650  miles  long,  extending 
from  Portland  in  Maine,  through  Massachusetts  by  the 
bridge  over  the  Hudson  at  Troy,  to  Buffalo  on  Lake 
Erie,  without  stationary  power,  or  any  interruption. 
This  is  the  longest  continuous  line,  at  present,  in  the 
world.  Our  seaboard  line  is  already  900  miles  in 
length,  with  slight  interruptions  by  ferries.  I his 
line  will  be  extended  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans 
and  westward  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  Missouri.  rlhe 
nothern  interior  line  from  Buffalo,  will  be  extended 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit,  and  from 
thence,  by  Chicago,  to  St.  Louis.  During  this  rapid 
progress  of  railways  we  do  not  learn  that  a single 
new  canal,  has  been  projected  in  the  United  Stales, 
or  in  Europe.  Canals  in  England  and  New  Eng- 
land, side  by  side  with  railways,  have  fallen  off  in 
their  receipts  from  33  to  66  per  cent.;  and  the  value 
of  this  once  favorite  stock,  in  the  London  market, 
has  fallen  in  the  same  ratio,  while  railway  stock  is 
3teadiiy  on  the  advance.  3*  E*  B. 

[This,  if  so,  may  be  accounted  for  to  a very  great 
extent,  by  the  fact,  that  in  most  parts  of  Europe  all 
the  main  canal  routes  were  already  constructed  and 
the  water  appropriated.  In  the  United  States,  both 
railroads  and  canals  have  been  alike  at  a stand  still — 
the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  in  most  of  the  states 
during  our  fiscal  embarrassments.]  [Ed.  Nat.  iJeg  ] 
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THE  REV.  MR.  TORREY. 


Amongst  the  incidents  of  the  day,— Mormon  diffi- 
culties, South  Carolina  “resistance,”  abolition,  “dis- 
union,” and  western  “hards”  and  “softs,”  we  have 
another  diversion  revived,  quite  a flare  up  of  sympa- 
thy, in  behalf  of  Thos.  W.  Dorr,  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  now  imprisoned  for  waging  war  against  the  au 
thorities  of  the  state  of  which  he  was  a citizen. — 
Another  case  is  also  in  embryo,  of  features  similar 
to  the  latter, — that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Torrey,  now  im- 
prisoned and  to  be  tried  for  aiding  slaves  to  escape 
from  the  service  of  their  masters.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  tenor  of  the  publications  from  Mr.  Tor- 
rey himself,  and  from  the  abolition  papers  which  ad- 
vocate his  course,  we  conclude  that  it  is  their  design 
to  make  his  case  a test  case,  with  a determination  to 
insist  that  he  or  any  man  has  a right  to  aid  in  the  es- 
cape of  slaves  from  the  service  of  their  masters,  un- 
der the  constitution  or  laws,  either  of  the  state,  Uni- 
ted States,  or  in  the  last  appeal — the  chancery  of 
heaven,  to  which  they  profess  a determination  to 
take  the  case.  “Indignation  meetings”  have  been 
held  in  the  case  already,  and  if  he  like  Dorr,  should 


be  sentenced  and  punished,  we  shall  have  gatherings 
of  the  sympathisers,  in  thousands,  to  divert  the  law 
from  its  legitimate  operation. 

The  demonstrations  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dorr,  confined 
in  Rhode  Island,  figure  largely  in  the  papers  brought 
by  the  last  mails.  It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  po- 
litical parties  of  the  day  has  determined  to  make 
political  capital  of  sympathy  for  a man  once  in  re- 
spectable society  who  is  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life  at  hard  labor.  The  impolicy  of  enacting  se- 
vere laws,  is  illustrated  in  this  case.  The  offence,  as 
it  resulted,  was  of  such  nature  as  would  have  influ- 
enced the  courts  to  pronounce  a much  milder  sen- 
tence, but  the  old  law  gave  them  no  discretion. — 
Treason  is  punishable  either  by  death  or  imprison- 
ment for  life,  in  perhaps  every  state  in  the  Union. — 
The  laws  of  Rhode  Island  allow  no  milder  fate  for 
treason  than  imprisonment  for  life,  and  Mr;  Dorr 
being  found  guilty,  had  to  be  sentenced  accordingly. 
The  legislature  at  their  last  session  enacted  a general 
amnesty  for  all  offenders  in  the  disturbance,  inclu- 
ding Mr.  Dorr  of  course,  upon  the  mere  considera- 
tion of  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ex- 
isting constitution  of  the  stale. — Duty  J.  Pearce  and 
we  believe  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  of  the  other  distin- 
guished partizans  of  Mr.  Dorr’s  measures,  have 
availed  of  this,  and  quieted  the  unhappy  disturbance 
so  far  as  depended  upon  them.  Mr.  Dorr,  however, 
refuses  to  avail  of  the  clemency,  and  remains  a pri- 
soner, with,  we  believe,  the  avowed  object  of  crea- 
ting dissatisfaction  against  the  existing  institutions  of 
the  stale. 

For  effecting  this,  resort  is  had  to  the  aid  of  parli- 
zans  out  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  Indignation  or 
sympathetic  meetings  were  called  in  various  places 
in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,' 
and  finally  a mass  meeting  was  summoned  to  assem- 
ble at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  4th  instant,  and  it 
came  off  accordingly  with  great  display.  The  Herald 
asserts  that  40  to  50,000  persons  were  present.  The 
Boston  Post  claims  30,000,  the  Bay  State  Democrat 
40,000.  The  Plebeian  swells  the  number.  The  San 
says,  “from  20  to  30,000,  of  whom  5,000  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  Rhode  Island  were  present.”  The  Pro- 
vidence Journal  asserts  that  there  were  only  between 
3 and  4,000  in  the  procession — and  not  over  8,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  altogether.  The  follow- 
ing venerable  relics  of  the  revolution  were  In  the 
procession: — John  Waldron,  aged  78,  of  Providence; 
Lamond  Clark,  84,  Southbridge,  Mass.;  Reuben 
Smith,  84,  Pawtucket;  Jonathan  Peck,  84,  Cumber- 
land; Elijah  Smith,  83,  Smilhfield;  Joel  Bowen,  84, 
Seekonk;  Benedict  Remington,  85,  East  Greenwich; 
Asa  Bliss,  84,  Rehoboth,  Mass.;  Nathan  B.  Leonard, 
83,  Seekonk,  a Bunker  Hiller;  Obadiah  Fenner,  80, 
Foster;  Richard  Burhngham,  80,  Gloucester;  Silas 
Moore,  84,  Richmond;  Fenny  Angell,89,  Providence; 
Elijah  Dillingham,  79,  Providence;  Benjamin  Peck, 
74,  Providence,  was  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown;  Na- 
than Bowen,  81,  Rehoboth;  and  Jeremiah  Pearce,  81, 
Attleborough — At  the  assemblage. 

Ex-Governor  Hubbard,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his 
remarks  alluded  to  his  early  acquaintance  with  Go- 
vernor Dorr,  and  the  pleasure  and  glory  he  had  ex- 
pressed in  extending  to  him  his  own  hospitality  while 
he  was  in  exile,  and  that  he  iiad  used  every  persua- 
sion in  his  power  to  induce  his  bosom  friend  to  re- 
main wiih  him  until  every  cloud  in  the  political  ho- 
rizon should  be  overcome  by  political  sentiment. — 
But  Governor  Dorr  said,  in  the  magnanimity  of  bis 
soul,  “I  will  go  back  to  my  native  state,  and  if  they 
wish  to  torture  me,  let  them  do  so,  I shall  then  have 
done  nothing  but  my  duty;  and  if  my  life  is  to-be 
forfeited,  then  1 shall  die  in  the  great  cause  of  popu- 
lar liberty.” 

The  language  of  sundry  of  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed at  the  initiatory  meetings,  induced  the  authorities 
of  Rhode  Island  to  use  requisite  precaution  to  pre- 
vent the  rescue  of  the  prisoners  if  such  should  be  the 
design  of  any  of  the  more  violent  persons  who  joined 
in  the  demonstration.  A military  force  was  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  to  support  the 
authorities.  There  was  no  harm  in  precaution,  the 
Governor  thought.  “The  New  York  mass  delega- 
tion to  Providence,”  on  board  the  steamboat  on  their 
way  up,  entered  into  resolutions  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  we  hold  ourselves,  one  and  all,  in 
readiness  to  go  to  Rhode  Island  whenever  the  people 
of  that  state  shall  require  our  sympathies  or  our 
services  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
equal  rights.” 

“Whereas,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  paper  money 
of  Rhode  Island  is  a powerful  means  in  the  hands  of 
the  land  lords  of  that  state  to  amass  wealth  without 
labor,  and  to  maintain  usurped  power  in  their  hands, 
as  they  are  drawing  interest  from  the  people  for  all 
they  circulate — in  other  words,  for  all  they  owe  to 
the  community — therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  give  the 
bankers  of  Rhode  Island  any  further  credit  till  Gov. 
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Dorr  is  liberated,  and  the  people’s  constitution  re- 
stored; and  that  we  recommend  to  every  friend  of 
Dorr  and  free  suffrage  throughout  the  Union  to  re- 
fuse to  take  Rhode  Island  paper  money  in  exchange 
for  products  of  their  labor,  and  .immediately  to  de- 
mand specie  for  what  they  hold. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  in  possession  of  arms  to  he  one  of  the  most  sacred 
conservative  powers  of  the  constitution.” 

If  violence  was  contemplated  by  any  of  the  hot- 
spurs, who  joined  in,  it  was  not  the  object  of  the 
movement,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  result,  no  less 
than  by  the  aspect  of  the  following  extracts,  elicited 
by  the  occasion.  Nay,  the  Providence  Mass  meeting 
was  called  in  the  name  of  the  candidates  for  the  of- 
fices of  president  and  vice  president,  Polk  and  Dal- 
las, a3  well  as  of  Governor  Dorr,  thereby  identifying 
the  movement. 

In  answer  to  an  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting, 
General  Jackson  sends  to  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments the  following  letter: 

“ Hermitage , Jlug.  22,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  2d  inst. , inviting  me  to 
your  mass  meeting  on  the  4th  of  next  month. 

Although  the  state  of  my  health  compels  me  to 
decline  all  invitations  to  public  meetings,  1 take  a 
deep  interest  in  them,  as  developing  the  progress  of 
our  institutions,  and  testing  the  capacity  of  the  peo 
pie  to  improve  their  systems  of  government,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  enjoy  the  blessings  of  equal  and 
just  laws — to  receive  and  foster  which  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  object  of  all  government. 

That  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  will  be  fortunate 
in  this  respect  as  her  other  sister  states  have  been; 
and  that  they  will  in  a peaceable  and  legal  manner 
provide  such  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  ci- 
tizens as  will  shield  him  from  oppression  or  unrea- 
sonable punishment,  I cannot  doubt. 

If  I understand  the  issue  presented  in  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Gov.  Dorr,  he  can  have  committed 
no  offence  except  that  of  endeavoring  to  supersede 
the  royal  charter  by  a constitution  emanating  di- 
rectly from  the  people,  and  based  in  this  respect  on 
the  great  principle  which  runs  through  all  constitu- 
tions of  the  American  states.  Granting  even  that  he 
erred  as  to  the  means  adopted,  either  in  reference  to 
lime  or  form,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  se 
vere  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  can  be  justified. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  favorable  terms 
in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  my  cha- 
racter and  services,  and  for  the  interest  you  manifest 
in  behalf  of  the  republican  cause,  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  will  be  again  triumphant  in 
the  election  of  those  well-tried  and  patriotic  demo- 
crats, Polk  and  Dallas,  I remain,  as  ever,  your 
friend  and  well-wisher,  and  have  the  honor  of  sub- 
scribing myself,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON.” 

Mr.  Van  Buren’s  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend, 
says,  “With  no  motive  to  look  upon  Gov.  Dorr’s 
case  in  any  other  than  an  impartial  light,  I am  con- 
strained to  regard  it  as  one  of  oppression  alike  se- 
vere, humiliating,  and  unjust.  I cannot,  therefore, 
do  otherwise  than  wish  success,  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely, to  all  efforts  of  the  character  you  have  de- 
scribed, which  may  be  made  for  his  release,  and  shall 
look  forward  with  anxiety  and  hope  to  the  happy 
moment  when,  through  their  agency,  backed  by  the 
united  sentiment  of  the  democracy  of  the  nation,  he 
shall  be  restored  to  his  freedom  and  to  those  politi- 
cal rights,  which  I am  persuaded  it  was  never  his  in 
tention  to  prostrate  to  unworthy,  much  less  criminal 
objects.” 

Mr.  Bancroft,  the  nominated  loco  candidate  for 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  reply  to  an 
invitation,  after  declaring  that  his  heartiest  sympa- 
thy goes  for  the  liberation  of  Dorr,  says:  “For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  solitary  impri- 
sonment at  labor  for  life  has  been  made  the  punish- 
ment of  actions  that  were  but  the  expressions  of  po 
litical  opinions.” 
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As  the  day  of  election  approaches,  the  electioneering 
field  becomes  more  and  more  crowded  with  spectacles 
and  incidents.  Every  county,  almost  in  every  state  of 
the  Union,  has  now  an  appointed  day  for  immense 
mass  meetings,  of  each  party,  at  which  thousands  at- 
tend and  are  addressed  by  the  first  orators  of  the  land. 
Standards  are  erected  not  only  at  places  for  holding 
elections — places  of  party  meetings,  and  before  public 
hotels,  but  hundreds  are  to  be  seen  in  every  county  at 
private  residences  towering  far  above  the  forest  trees 
and  decorated  with  the  names,  ensigns  or  flags  of  the 


pa  rtizans.  Processions — standards — transparencies — 

bands  of  rnusic — thundering  artillery — burning  tar  bar- 
rels— and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  electioneering 
warfare  are  in  active  requisition.  The  incidents  and 
display  of  one  district  would  furnish  ample  and  enter- 
taining reading  for  one  of  our  numbers — how  then 
shall  vve  Register  any  idea  of  the  vast  whole?  Ima- 
gine twenty  millions  of  people — for  men,  women,  and 
children  partake  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, — 
each  one  contributing  his  quota  towards  the  success  of 
his  favorite  party  or  favorite  candidate,  and  each  influ- 
enced with  the  persuasion  that  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try largely  depend  upon  the  result,  and  some  idea  may  be 
conceived,  though  a faint  one,  of  what  is  actually  now  go- 
ing on  in  the  U.  States.  The  enthusiasm  is  fully  as  broad 
as  that  of  1840,  and  probably  embraces  more  people  in 
the  impulse  actuating  the  parties,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
yet  as  high  or  deep  as  was  then  manifest.  The  conflict 
is  conducted  in  far  better  spirit ; more  civility,  cordiality, 
and  good  feeling  prevails,  less  asperity — and  little  or  no 
malignity  is  observable  in  the  canvass.  It  is  with  slight 
exception,  a manly,  intellectual  struggle  of  freemen, 
for  the  maintenance  or  ascendancy  of  the  right — and 
suppression  of  the  wrong — in  which  the  right  of  others 
o a different  opinion,  is  fairly  conceded.  This  is  the 
very  essence  of  free  institutions,  and  all  is  well,  so 
long  as  it  is  maintained.  A few  weeks  more,  and  the 
decision  is  made;  but  for  the  time  being, — only.  All 
cquiesce,  whatever  the  decision  may  be,  but  for  no 
more  than  the  victor  is  fairly  entitled  to.  The  vanquish- 
ed seldom  if  ever  relinquish  the  contest.  The  victor 
must  begin  forthwith  to  prepare  to  meet  a vigorous  re- 
newal of  the  war, — in  some  form  or  other. 

We  have  thrown  together  a mere  notice  of  a few  of 
the  thousand  assemblies,  of  the  people,  which  have 
met  within  a few  days  past,  to  do  which,  we  take  up 
the  papers  that  reached  us  by  the  last  mails,  just  as  we 
come  to  them.  They  will  be  found  on  a subsequent  page. 
Each  party  exhibit  a like  confidence  of  success  in  their 
publications. 

There  is  something  in  the  subjoined  from  the  N. 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  recommends  it- 
self strongly  to  the  attention  of  all  men  and  all  par- 
ties, both  before  elections  and  afterwards.  It  should 
be  attended  to  even  more  rigidly  in  the  preliminary 
duties  of  making  nominations  for  office,  a duty  far  too 
much  neglected  by  the  thinking  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Morals  of  rulers.  We  published  some  time  ago  the 
letter  of  a correspondent  setting  forth  the  immoral 
character  of  several  members  of  congress,  and  com- 
plaining in  very  proper  terms,  that  such  men  should 
be  sent  to  dishonor  the  country  in  the  halls  of  its  le- 
gislation. There  are  a multitude  of  such  complaints. 
But  are  those  who  complain,  always  careful  them- 
selves not  to  vote  for  an  immoral  man?  The  difficul- 
ty, if  we  understand  it  right,  is,  that  good  men  pray 
for  good  rulers,  and  then  vote  for  bad  ones.  They 
can  see  very  well  that  some  dissolute  man  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  ought  never  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  government,  but  when 
such  a man  is  nominated  by  their  own  party,  in  their 
own  district,  do  they  withhold  their  votes?  Not  one 
man  in  ten,  if  one  in  a hundred,  will  break  away 
from  the  impulses  of  party  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
sound  morality.  They  pray  for  rulers  who  “Jear 
God  and  hate  covetousness,”  and  then  vote  for  men 
who  “neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man.”  Such 
praying,  and  the  scolding  of  such  men  about  bad 
rulers,  are  equally  impotant.  If  men  who  pray  for 
rulers  are 'in  earnest  when  they  pray,  there  is  one 
way  by  which  they  can  secure  a favorable  answer  to 
their  prayers.  It  is  never  to  vote  for  any  but  good 
men.  If  many  who  pray  would  act  in  accordance 
with  their  prayer,  and  never  vote  for  an  immoral 
man,  there  would  be  no  such  men  nomiaated.  But 
so  long  as  men  sacrifice  religion,  morals  and  every- 
thing else,  at  the  shrine  of  party,  so  long  virtue  finds 
no  support,  and  vice  no  reproof  at  the  polls.  Let 
every  man  do  his  own  duty  in  this  matter,  or  else 
cease  to  complain  of  bad  men  in  office. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  danger  of  bad  government 
that  we  encounter  by  the  election  of  bad  men  to 
office.  A deadly  stab  is  given  to  the  cause  of  sound 
morals,  whenever  such  things  takes  place.  A deli- 
berate sanction  is  presented  to  vice,  and  an  exam- 
ple is  impressively  held  up  to  show  that  honesty,  ho- 
nor and  general  correctness  of  life  are  by  no  means 
essential  to  success.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us 
that  there  was  involved  in  this  matter,  a duty  of  the 
most  binding  nature — a duty,  indeed,  superior  to  all 
other  considerations;  and  that  even  the  political  pre- 


ferences of  the  citizen  scarce  justified  him  in  voting 
for  an  individual,  of  whom  he  could  not  otherwise 
approve.  An  attempt  was  recently  made  in  a Con* 
necticut  journal,  to  demonstrate  that  however  cap- 
tivating it  might  be  in  theory  to  say  that  the  question 
of  morals  should  largely  control  our  choice  in  the 
matter  of  nominations  to  exalted  office,  it  would  ne- 
ver do  in  practice;  but  it  cannot  be  well  for  our 
country  until  both  the  individual  and  the  political 
principles  of  the  man  are  duly  weighed.  When  it 
is  not  so,  people  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
evils  which  spring  from  their  own  error.  If  public 
affairs  go  wrong — if  a general  debasement  is  evident 
in  society — if  the  young  have  a strong  tendency  to 
vice — is  not  some  part  of  the  responsibility  to  be 
found  in  those  who  separate  the  considerations  of 
morals  and  politics? 


Tariff  movement  of  the  “democracy”  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Tile  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright,  and 
who  as  a senator  from  N.  York  in  tho  U.  States  se- 
nate voted  against,  and  is  understood  to  be  still  op- 
posed to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  regular 
denunciation  of  annexation  as  a party  measure  by  a 
formidable  portion  of  the  democracy  of  that  state,  is 
scarcely  a more  important  move  on  the  political 
chess  board,  than  the  following,  which  reached  us  by 
the  lasf  mail  from  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  Carlisle  ( L . F.)  Statesman,  of  Sept.  5,  1844. 

DICKINSON  MEETING. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  published  the  proceedings  of 
a meeting  held  in  Dickinson  township  by  Gen.  Mil ; 
ler  and  others,  were  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor 
of  the  odious  whig  tariff’  of  1842,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  measures  to 
which  James  K.  Polk  has  time  and  again  declared 
himself  uncompromisingly  hostile.  We  then  said 
that  we  might  perhaps  save  General  Miller  and  his 
friends  the  trouble  of  writing  a letter  to  Gov.  Polk, 
by  assuring  them  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  tariff  of 
1842.  A letter  was,  however,  written  to  Governor 
Polk  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
propounding  the  following  interrogatories.  1st. 
“Are  you  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1842?  2d.  Would 
you,  if  elected,  support  that  act  as  it  is,  without  mo- 
dification, or  would  you  be  in  favor  of  modifying 
it?”  Gov.  Polk  has  treated  this  letter  with  silent 
contempt,  and  no  doubt  laughed  outright  to  find  a 
meeting  styling  itself  democratic  inquiring  whether 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  in  the  face  of 
all  that  has  been  written  and  spoken  by  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  it.  The  committee  appointed  to  write  to 
Gov.  Polk  made  report  at  a meeting  held  in  Dickin- 
son township  on  Saturday  last. 

Out  of  courtesy  to  our  democratic  tariff  subscri- 
bers, and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  course  of 
the  statesman  in  opposing  the  plundering  tariff  of 
1842,  to  be  strictly  democratic,  we  publish  in  another 
column  the  proceedings  of  the  Dickinson  meeting, 
together  with  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Polk. 

The  committee  report  that  this  letter  remains  un‘ 
answered. 

Dickinson  township — Democratic  tariff  meet- 
ing. At  a large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  de- 
mocrats of  Dickinson  township,  friendly  to  the  tariff 
of  1842,  held  pursuant  to  notice,  at  Teego’s  tavern, 
on  Saturday  the  31st  Augugust,  John  Moore,  presi- 
dent— Captain  Jacob  Chesnel,  Henry  Linch,  Jacob 
Plyler,  Peter  Utz,  Philip  Parlet,  John  McKinney, 
and  Henry  Smith,  vice  presidents — Martin  Snyder, 
secretary — the  following  proceedings  were  had: 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  former  meeting  to 
address  a letter  to  the  hon.  James  K.  Polk,  make  re- 
port that  they  had  addressed  the  following  commu- 
nication to  him;  that  five  weeks  have  since  elapsed, 
and.  that  no  reply  has  been  received: — 

Carlisle,  July  22,  1844. 

Hon.  James  K.  Polk. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a meeting  of  the  democrats  of  Dick- 
inson Township,  of  this  (Cumberland  county,  Pa.,) 
the  undersigned  persons  were  appointed  a commit- 
tee to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  en- 
quire 

1st.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 

2d.  Would  you  if  elected  support  that  act  as  it  is, 
without  modification;  or  would  you  be  in  favor  of  mod- 
ifying it? 

W ith  every  desire  to  support  and  uphold  the  demo- 
cratic nominees,  we  most  respectfully  request  a dis- 
tinct and  positive  answer  to  the  above  interrogato- 
ries. Very  sincerely,  your  most  obd’t  humble  ser- 
vants. 

Thos.  C.  Miller,  Henry  Lynch,  Jacob  Blyler, 
Martin  Snyder,  Joshua  Sellers,  Monty  Donaldson, 
Henry  T.  Wilson,  Francis  Hutchinson,  John  Moore, 
John  Myers,  Benjamin  Peffer. 

Whereupon  the  following  preamhle  and  resolutions 
were  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  the  i}eciarerj  an--’ 
merits  of  the  meeting!  -“l*" 
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“We  profess  to  belong  to  the  democratic'parly,  and 
we  cherish  the  principles  of  that  party,  as  taught  to 
us  in  the  lessons  of  our  youth  and  the  reflections  and 
practices  of  our  more  mature  years:  we  cherish 

them  as  sure  safeguards  of  our.  republican  institu- 
tions, and  a certain  guarantee  of  political  freedom— 
we  cherish  them,  more  especially,  because  they  are 
the  true  and  only  system  by  which  practical  effeet  is 
given  to  the  opinions,  wishes,  and  interests  of  the 
people.  Our  intimate  connection,  and  long  habits  of 
association  with  the  members  of  that  party  cause  us 
to  look  with  most  unfeigned  re  gret  upon  the  false 
position  in  which  it  is  placed.  To  maintain  a tariff 
:jr  the  protection  of  American  industry  is  at  this 
moment  tne  most  interesting  and  desirable  principle 
which  occupies  the  c-i.tids  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  is  the  almost  universal  desire  and  wish 
of  the  democratic  party  to  support  and  maintain  it; 
and  yet  accident  or  perhaps  design  has  thrown  us  into 
the  false  position  of  being  obliged  to  abandon  our 
principles  or  vote  for  a man  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  government  who  is  directly  opposed  to  the  hopes, 
wishes,  and  interests  of  the  democratic  party.  We 
are  determined  that  we  will  do  neither,  in  taking 
the  important  step  which  we  are  about  to  do,  it  is 
respectful  to  our  democratic  friends  with  whom  we 
have  heretofore  acted  that  we  should  declare  the 
reasons  which  impel  us  to  this  course. 

We  look  upon  a permanent  and  protective  tariff, 
one  which  will  give  security  to  free  American  labor 
against  the  influence  of  British  pauper  labor,  and  the 
ingenuity  with  which  it  is  used  by  the  English  go- 
vernment to  break  down  our  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing capital,  as  the  most  important  political  in- 
terest which  u.e  people  of  Pennsylvania  now  have, 
and  one  which  is  advocated  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
democratic  journals  of  the  state.  The  Hon.  James 
K.  Polk,  the  candidate  of  the  party,  has  declined  to 
answer  our  respectful  inquiry  upon  this  subject,  from 
which  our  worst  fears  with  regard  to  his  opinions 
have  been  realized.  The  declarations  from  his  own 
mouth  are  stronger  proof  to  us  of  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Polk,  than  the  declarations  of  designing  men  who 
wmuld  gain  our  votes,  secure  their  offices,  and  sa- 
crifice us. 

Can  we  as  Pennsylvanians,  can  we  as  democrats 
support  the  man,  who  is  thus  hostile  to  all  our  views, 
all  our  principles?  What  can  we  hope  from  an  ad- 
ministration such  as  his  would  be?  The  hand  of  de- 
struction would  be  laid  upon  us,  and  we  would  again 
be  brought  to  the  footstool  of  British  influence  and 
power,  and  live  by  the  labor  of  British  hands.  We 
cannot,  we  will  not  sacrifice  all  we  hold  dear  on 
earth  to  maintain  the  pride  of  a party  name.  There- 
fore, 

Resolved , That  we  cannot  support  the  election  of 
James  K.  Polk  the  presidency  of  1 he  United  States, 
because,  he  is  opposed  to  a tariff  of  protection. 

Resolved , That  we  feel  the  most  earnest  desire  and 
anxious  wish  to  presene  the  purity  of  the  democra- 
tic party;  and  that  we  are  most  firmly  convinced, 
that  designing  men  have  now  placed  the  party  in  that 
false  position  of  giving  support  to  a man  who  is  hos- 
tile to  their  principles  and  their  interests. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  earnestly  and  anxiously 
upon  the  democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania,  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  to  look  seriously  at  the  atti- 
tude in  which  they  are  placed,  and  view  the  elements 
of  destruction  which  now  threaten  to  postrate  them 
as  a party,  and  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

[Address,  omi'.'td  fey-  want  of  room.] 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  published  in 
the  county  papers. 

From  the  Lebanon,  (Ohio'),  Chronicle. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  CLAY. 

His  position  relatv  e to  the  protection  of  agricultural  in- 
terests—ike  bankrupt  law,  fyc. 
Correspondence  between  gen.  Caruthers  and  Mr. 

Clay. 

Lebanon,  August  VZth,  1844. 

Dear  sir — It  is  charged  against  you  in  this  state 
by  the  democratic  newspapers  and  speakers,  that  you 
do  not  embrace  in  your  system  of  protection  of  Ame- 
rican industry  by  a discriminating  tariff,  thd'agricul- 
tural  interest,  and  this  is  attempted  to  be  sustained 
by  a remaik  in  one  of  your  speeches,  that  “the  agri- 
culturist needs  no  protection.” 

It  is  also  insisted  that  you  regard  a bankrupt  law 
as  one  of  ihe  whig  measures  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
event  of  (heir  success.  To  give  the  semblance  of 
truth  to  this  charge,  they  refer  to  some  remarks  made 
by  you  and  reported  in  the  Intelligencer,  on  the  bill 
to  repeal  the  law  passed  in  1841,  in  which  you  state 
that  the  measures  of  the  extra  session  were  regarded 
at  the  time  as  a system  connected  with  and  depend- 
ent upon  each  other.  Although  your  positions  on 
both  these  subjects  arc  well  understood  by  all  candid 


men,  yet  as  you  have  manifested  a disposition  to  af- 
firm and  reaffirm  your  opinions  on  all  and  every  sub- 
ject, to  the  full  satisfaction  of  friends  and  foes,  I will 
ask  of  you  an  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

1st.  In  making  discriminations  in  a revenue  tariff 
with  a view  to  protection  of  American  industry, 
would  you  include  the  agricultural  as  well  as  manu- 
facturing and  other  in'erests? 

2d.  In  case  of  your  success,  would  you  be  in  favor 
of  the  revival  of  the  bankrupt  law  or  any  law  of  a 
like  character,  and  when  you  voted  against  the  repeal 
of  that  law  in  1842,  before  it  went  into  force,  did  you 
consider  yourself  instructed  by  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky  to  vote  differently?  I am,  with  great  re- 
spect, your  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  H.  Clay.  R.  L.  Caruthers. 

Ashland,  Aug.  20,  1844. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I received  jour  letter  of  the  12th 
instant.  You  surprise  me  by  the  statement  of  some 
opinions  which  are  attributed  to  me.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unfounded  than  the  assertion  that  I am  un- 
friendly to  the  protection  of  agriculture.  I consider 
that  interest  in  all  its  departments  as  the  predominant 
interest  in  the  United  States.  Cotton,  hemp,  wool, 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  and  other  articles  of  agri- 
cultural product  are  now  protected,  and  if  the  mea- 
sure of  protection  be  inadequate,  no  man  in  the  United 
States  would  be  willing  to  go  farther  than  I would 
in  extending  sufficient  protection.  I have  never  held 
or  expressed  any  other  sentiments.  The  substance 
of  what  I have  said,  and  which  will  be  found  in  my 
published  speeches  is,  that  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  owing  to  our  distance  from  European  coun- 
tries, needs  but  little  direct  protection.  But  the  prin- 
cipal aim  in  introducing  and  protecting  manufactures 
is  to  benefit  agriculture  by  opening  a new  home  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus  productions.  Expressions  dispa- 
raging to  agriculture  or  rather  to  the  habits  of  those 
who  pursue  it  have  been  put  into  my  mouth  and  pa- 
raded at  the  head  even  of  newspapers.  I never  used 
such  expressions.  They  have  been  forged  or  fabri- 
cated by  political  enemies.  Of  all  the  pursuits  of 
man,  I consider  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  as  the 
most  honorable.  It  is  my  own  pursuit,  and  any  re- 
flecting man  must  at  once  perceive  that  I could  say 
nothing  derogatory  to  it. 

I have  already  stated  in  a letter  which  has  been 
published  that  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky 
gave  me  no  instructions  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
bankrupt  law.  Instructions  were  pending  before  the 
legislature,  but  they  fell  by  a disagreement  between 
the  two  houses. 

I consider  that  the  American  people  have  express- 
ed a decided  disapprobation  to  the  late  bankrupt  law, 
and  for  one,  in  deference  to  that  opinion,  I do  not 
desire  to  see  that  law  revived  or  any  other  bankrupt 
law  passed. 

I congratulate  you  on  the  satisfactory  result  of  the 
August  elections,  and  remain  your  friend.  And  ob’t 
secant,  H.  CLAY. 

Gen.  R.  L.  Caruthers, 

POLITICAL  MEETINGS. 

Maine.  At  Richmond,  Maine,  Aug.  .31,  addres- 
ses by  whigs  Col.  Dumont,  of  Hallowell,  and  Hon. 
F.  H.  Morse,  M C.  from  Lincoln. 

At  Bangor,  Me.  several  thousands,  M.  L.  Apple- 
ton  presiding,  were  addressed  by  Hon.  G.  Evans,  Ex- 
Gov.  Kent,  and  Col.  McKenney. 

Benjamin  F.  Hallet,  (“a  soldier  of  fortune”  said 
the  Boston  Post  of  April  20  1837,  and  formerly  editor 
of  the  Providence  Journal,  also  of  Boston  Advocate, 
and  of  anti  masonic  interests  in  Mass.)  has  been  tour- 
ing at  the  stump  over  the  state  of  Maine,  in  iavoi  of 
Polk  and  Dallas. 

Massachusetts.  At  New  Rockville,  Mass,  the 
whigs  were  addressed  on  Sept.  1,  by  H.  M.  Parsons 
ofN.  Y.  They  are  to  hold  weekly  meetings  there 
til!  the  elections. 

, Aug  31,  Newburvport,  whig  rally  John  Porter 
Esq.  presiding,  and  addresses  by  Hon.  George  Lunt, 
Hon.  EbenezerBradlev,  C.  PI.  Coffin,  J.  B.  Swasey’ 
Esq.  and  Mr.  Merrian  of  Md. 

Mr.  Choate,  of  Mass,  delivered  and  address  on  19th 
ult.  before  (he  young  men’s  whig  Club  at  Boston 
chiefly  in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Sept.  6,  great  whig  mass  meeting  at  Lynn,  Mass. 
L.  Saltstonstall  presiding  with  32  vice  presidents  of 
all  parts  of  the  state,  10,000  estimated  to  be  present. 

Among  other  distinguished  gentlemen  present  upon 
the  occasion,  were  Hon.  Rufus  Choate;  Hon.  Fran- 
cis Granger,  of  New  York,  Hon.  Amos  Abbott,  Hon 
Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Hon  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Bal- 
timore, Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Hon.  DanialP.  King, 
J.  Thomas  Stephenson,  Esq.  and  Hon.  Jonathan 
Chapman,  of  Boston.  Andrews  Breed,  Esq.  of  Lynn 
officiated  as  chief  Marshal  upon  the  occasion.  ’ 

At  Taunton,  on  September  10,  some  10,000  whigs 
of  the  9th  congressional  district  assembled,  Hon. 


Daniel  Webster  presiding,  with  many  vice  presidents, 
and  were  addressed  by  J.  M.  Brown  of  Geergia,  J. 
P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  J.  F.  Simmons  of  R.  I., 
Plon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  J.  S.  Eldridge,  and  George 
Woodman  Esqrs.  of  Boston,  and  C.  B.  Farnoworth 
Esqr. 

Mr.  Saltonstal,  Mr.  Choate,  Mr.  Granger,  Col. 
Christie  of  La.  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King  (just  nominated 
as  congressional  candidate  for  the  2nd  congressional 
district  of  Mass.)  J.  P.  Kennedy  of  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Slade  of  Vt.  &c.  &c.  addressed  the  mass.  John  Quincy 
Adams  having  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting, 
addressed  the  following  letter  in  reply: 

Quincy,  August  21,  1844. 

My  dear  sir:  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  whigs  of  the  county  of 
Essex  at  Lynn  on  the  4th  of  next  month,  to  which  I 
am  honored  with  an  invitation  by  your  kind  letter  of 
the  17th  instant.  But  an  accident  has  nearly  laid  me 
up,  and  confines  me  probably  for  several  weeks,  and 
deprives  me  of  all  expectation  of  sharing  in  the  pa- 
triotic enjoyments  of  that  oceasion.  My  best  wishes 
attend  you  for  (he  redemption  of  our  country  from 
disgrace.  I am,  dear  sir,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

[The  accident  to  which  Mr.  Adams  refers  was  re- 
ceived near  New  York,  at  the  Jersey  city  ferry  while 
on  his  way  from  Washington  to  Quincy.  His  lady 
also  was  a sufferer,  bolh,  we  believe,  having  fallen 
three  or  four  feet  between  the  dock  and  the  pier.  The 
escape  for  both  was  a very  narrow  one.] 

[JV*.  Y.  Express. 

At  Springfield,  Mass,  a whig  mass  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  Daniel  Webster. 

Connecticut.  At  Danbury,  Fairfield  Co.  Con- 
necticut, whig  mass  meeting,  Aug.  20,  addressed  by 
by  Ex-Gov.  Ellsworth,  Senator  Huntington,  Hon. 
W.  W.  Boardraan,  C.  Bissell.  &c. 

Omen.  During  the  speech  of  Gen.  Coombs  at  New 
Haven  on  the  4th,  an  incident  occured,  which  is  thus 
alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  New  Haven  Courier: 

“If  we  fail  to  elect  Clay  now  [continued  Gen.  C,] 
the  experiment  of  free  government  is  a failure.  If  a 
man  like  James  K.  Polk  can  be  elected  over  a man 
like  Henry  Clay,  there  is  no  use  of  talking  hereafter 
of  rewarding  public  services.  Look  at  the  pedestals 
upon  which  all  the  presidents  rose  to  power,  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  all  of  them  down  to 
Van  Buren  whom  the  democrats  lately  called  from 
Lindenwald  to  New  York  to  be  pall  bearer  to  his  own 
funeral.  Tyler  we  will  not  mention.  But  oh,  where 
will  Polk’s  pedestal  be  found?  1 tell  you  that  the 
democrats  who  may  vote  for  him  now  will  be  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  it  to  their  posterity,  and  they’ll  deny 
that  they  were  at  home  or  voted  at  all,  rather  than 
confess  to  their  indignant  offspring  that  they  voted  for 
James  K.  Polk.  Now  look  at  the  pedestal  of  Henry 
Clay,  rising  higher  and  higher  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Aye,  see  him  like  an  eagle  wifh  untiring  pinion  soar- 
ing against  the  sun.  (Here  the  audience  were  startled 
by  the  cry  of  “an  Eagle,  an  Eagle.)”  Every  eye  was 
raised  toward  the  heavens,  and  there,  with  outspread 
wings  the  proud  bird  of  our  country  seemed  to  pause 
as  if  delighted  with  the  scene  beneath  him.  Gen, 
Coombs  looked  up  and  exclaimed— “Oh,  proud  bird  of 
my  country’s  banner,  I accept  the  omen.  Long,  long 
may  you  soar  in  majesty  above  those  banners  waving 
over  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave!” 
Gentlemen,  I have  said  that  these  things  did  not  come 
accidentally.  That  bird  did  not  come  by  accident  to 
take  the  sentence  from  my  mouth.  I hail  it  as  a hap- 
py omen. 

The  effect  of  this  occurrence,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, was  electrical,  and  the  air  resounded  with  the 
sudden  and  simultaneous  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

New  York.  The  arousing  of  New  York.  There 
was  a mass  meeting  of  whigs  at  Mount  Upton,  Otse- 
go co.  near  (he  corner  of  Chenango  Otsego  and  De- 
laware, and  not  far  from  the  line  Of  Broome  coun  ty , 
on  the  28Lh  ult.  Unexpectedly  there  were  about 
5,000  freemen  in  attendance,  though  the  surrounding 
country  is  not  thickly  populated.  J.  W.  Fowler, 
spoke  four  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  two  hours  in 
the  evening,  to  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences. 

The  whigs  of  old  Dutchess  held  their  county  gath- 
ering at  Pleasant  Valley,  on  Aug.  29.  The' Eagle 
estimates  the  number  in  attendance  at  from  8,000  to 
10,000.  Judge  Pendleton  presided,  and  the  people 
were  strongly  addressed 'by  Francis  Granger,  John  A. 
Collier,  and  Joseph  Hoxie.  Dutchess  has  resolved 
to  give  the  largest  gain  for  Henry  Clay,  as  compared 
with  her  vote  of  1840,  of  any  county  (New  York  ex- 
cepted) in  the  state.  We  think  we  know  one  county 
that  will  beat  her,  unless  she  goes  over  800. 

Niagara  county  held  her  whig  convention  at  Lock- 
port,  on  the  22d.  12,000  are  believed  have  been  in 

attendance.  Hon.  Washington  Hunt  presided  and 
spoke,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Seth  C.  Hawley, 
Mr.  Noble  of  Indiana,  Alex.  Ktlsey,  Lewis  F.  Alien, 
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G.  W.  Holley,  D.  Lee,  Mr.  Morehouse,  of  Utica, 
and  others.  There  were  two  stands,  as  no  speaker 
could  make  himself  heard  by  all.  There  were  2,750 
vehicles  besides  canal  boats,  that  brought  the  people 
into  Lockport.  We  look  for  1,000  majority  from  the 
Cataract  county.  [JY.  Y.  Tribune. 

lthica,  N.  Y.  Aug.  25,  immense  meeting,  some  15 
or  20, 000  present,  Mr.  D.  D.  Spencer  presiding, 
addressed  by  Messrs.  Root  of  Del.,  Collier  of  Broome, 
Sweet  of  Tioga,  Broughton  of  Broome,  Gov.  Seward, 
Mr.  Dawson,  Gen.  Root,  Judge  Duer,  &.c.  Glee 
clubs,  singing. 

New  York  state  is  all  alive.  A meeting  of  5,000 
was  held  in  Otsego  county  on  the  28th;  another  of  8 
to  10,000  in  Dutchess,  on  the  29th;  another  of  12,000 
at  Lockport,  on  the  22d;  and  so  on. 

The  Empire  state  in  motion.  The  whigs  of  the  river 
counties  of  New  York  held  a mass  meeting  at  Alba- 
ny, on  the  28th  ultimo;  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  ever  held  in  the  state,  with  probably  the  ex- 
ception of  the  meeting  at  Syracuse  in  1840.  The 
number  in  attendance  was  estimated  at  50,000.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Daniel  Webster  in  one  of 
his  massive  speeches,  which  he  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  vindication  of  the  power  of  the  gene- 
ral government  to  levy  protective  duties,  and  in  en- 
forcing the  duly  of  that  government  to  exercise  that 
power.  He  was  followed  by  John  Macpherson  Ber- 
ber,'he  distinguished  and  eloquent  senator  from  Geor- 
gia, and  by  many  other  distinguished  gentlemen. 

Letter  from  Gov.  Seward.  A letter  from  Ex-Gov. 
Seward  addressed  to  a whig  meeting  held  at  Albany, 
has  the  following  in  reference  to  himself  and  Mr. 
Clay. 

“During  my  recent  labor  in  the  western  part  of  the 
honored  and  beloved  eighth  district,  I was  met  as  1 
have  been  elsewhere,  by  the  charge  that  I was  seek- 
ing to  give  the  vote  of  New  York  to  Henry  Clay,  to 
secure  a seat  for  myself  in  his  cabinet.  Permit  me 
to  use  this  occasion  for  one  more  attempt  to  disprove 
this  impeachment,  My  poor  efforts  are  paid,  over- 
paid in  advance.  So  far  as  personal  motives  are  con- 
cerned 1 am  only  trying  to  pay  back,  though  I feel 
that  I must  compromise,  and  can  only  pay  a small  in- 
stalment of  my  obligations  to  the  people  of  N.  York. 

1 desire  to  secure  the  vote  of  New  York,  not  merely 
to  Henry  Clay,  but  to  the  whig  party,  that  party  to 
which  I look  continually  for  beneficent  administration 
and  for  melioration.  1 honor  and  revere  Henry  Clay, 
as  every  unbiassed  and  generous  citizen  must  do.  1 
have  entire  confidence  that  he  will  give  us  an  admin- 
istration, worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  republic, 
and  instead  of  retarding,  will  promote  the  great 
work  of  civil  liberty. 

But  1 should  labor  just  as  diligently  and  just  as 
earnestly,  if  the  party  had  chosen  any  other  repre- 
sentative. Personally,  I look  far  nothing  from  Hen- 
ry Clay,  and  do  not  know  that  I should,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  entitled  to  any  consideration  from 
him.  But  of  this  I am  sure,  that  after  the  experience 
I have  had  of  public  life,  not  even  he  could  seduce 
me  from  the  repose  I have  sought,  though  he  should 
offer  me  the  highest  of  all  his  honors,  or  (he  most 
munificent  of  all  the  rewards  which  lie  is  soon  to 
dispense,  not  as  payment  for  personal  or  partisan  ser- 
vices, as  our  opponents  imply,  but  in  the  name,  and 
for  the  glory  of  a great  and  free  people.  Iam,  my 
dear  sir,  very  faithfully,  your  friend, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
The  Hon.  W.  Hunt. 

New  Jersey.  Clinton,  Hunterdon  county,  New 
Jersey  5000  whigs  on  20th  ult.;  at  Pompton  Plains 
6000  on  the  21st,  also  others  at  Newark  & Woodbridge 
on  same  days.  On  22d,  Ex-Gov.  Pennington,  Hon. 
J.  F Randolph,  senator  Dayton,  Hon.  N.  Green,  and 
R.  H.  Field  spoke  at  Vincentown. 

At  Trenton,  N.  J.  a democratic  mass  meeting  on 
Sept  5th. 

The  whigs  of  Burlington  county,  N.J.  had  a meet- 
ing at  Vicentown;  on  Thursday — ten  thousand  strong. 
George  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Somerset;  Hon.  Joseph 
F.  Randolph,  one  of  the  committee  on  manufactures 
who  formed  the  present  tariff  law;  Gov.  Pennington, 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Field,  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Dayton,  and 
Henry  W.  Green,  Esq.,  were  among  the  speakers. 

Whig  meeting  in  JV’ew  Brunswick.  On  Sept  3d, 
an  assemblage  of  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  whigs 
astonished  the  citizens  of  New  Brunswick.  They 
were  the  representatives  of  the  third  congressional 
district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Hunterdon,  So- 
merset, Middlesex,  and  Mercer. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
Joseph  F.  Randolph,  president.  Eloquent  speeches 
were  made  by  Wm.  Fowler,  of  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  Gen. 
Leslie  Coombs,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Van  Wagner,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  and  Mr.  Wheaton,  of  Albany.  De- 
legates were  present  from  great  distances. 

Pennsylvania.  Beaver  county,  Pa. — a whig  mas3 
meeting  at  Mt.  Jackson,  on  28th  Aug.,  was  addressed 
by  hon.  H.  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio.  The  hon.  T.  Hen- 


ry presided.  Other  addresses  were  made  by  John  PI. 
Ewing,  esq.;  hon.  Jno.  Dickey;  Dr.  L.  Hanna,  of  N. 
Lisbon,  Ohio;  C.  D.  Coffin,  esq.,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio: 
Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Virginia;  Thomas  Nicholson,  esq., 
and  Dr.  J.  W.  Calvin. 

Whig  mass  meetings.  The  whigs  of  old  Chautauque 
had  a grand  rally  at  Mayville  last  Saturday,  30th 
August,  some  12,000  strong.  T hey  are  coming  over 
to  Erie  next  Tuesday.  The  Ashtabulas  had  better 
look  sharp  or  they’ll  be  beat.  Mr.  Mullet,  Mr. 
Moseley,  and  hon.  D.  Marvin  spoke. 

There  was  a mass  meeting  at  Warren,  Pa.,  last 
Monday,  from  which  we  have  not  heard  but  have  no 
doubt  it  was  a good  one.  Hon.  Dudley  Marvin  was 
the  principal  speaker  ai  both  places. 

Our  friends  in  Clarion  county  also,  had  a rally  at 
Shippenville  last  Saturday,  which  was  expected  to 
be  addressed  by  hon.  Walter  Forward  and  Joseph 
Buffington.  [Erie  Gazelle.,  Sept.  5. 

The  great  convention  at  Washington.  The  conven- 
tion at  Washington,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  was  a most 
splendid  affair.  The  lowest  computation  of  the  num- 
ber present  is  fifteen  thousand.  Mr.  Forward  says  it 
was  the  largest  assembly  he  ever  addressed,  except 
the  convention  in  this  city  in  1840.  Donegal  town- 
ship took  the  prize  banner,  and  then  generously  of- 
fered it  to  the  township  that  should  give  the  largest 
increased  vote  at  the  election.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Messrs.  Clarkson  and  Reed,  of  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  Morgan,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Fayette; 
and  Messrs.  Forward  and  Hampton,  of  Pittsburg. 

Jt  being  found  impossible  for  all  the  people  to  hear 
one  man,  even  with  the  voice  of  a trumpet,  two  new 
stands  were  erected,  so  that  the  people  were  address- 
ed at  three  points  at  once.  Mr.  McKennan  threw 
open  his  house  for  all  who  chose  to  come,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  took  dinner  with- him 
in  the  afternoon.  The  whigs  generally  had  the  latch- 
string  ont.  Pittsburg  delegation  numbered  about 
two  hundred,  and  large  delegations  were  present 
from  Wheeling,  and  from  Westmoreland,  Fayette, 
and  Green  counties.  [Pittsburg  Gazette. 

At  Milton,  on  the  22d  some  5,000  whigs;  at  New- ; 
town,  Bucks  co.,  on  the  25th,  some  15,000  addressed  ! 
by  J.  Randall,  J.  R.  Chandier,  W.  B.  Reed,  E J.  ! 
Morris,  N.  Sargeant,  of  Philadelphia;  Gen.  Rogers,  I 
of  Tenn.;  and  J.  B.  Mitchell,  of  Doylestown.  Ex- j 
Governor  Rilner  presided  at  an  assembly  of  some 
8,000  whigs  at  Carlisle. 

Great  meeting  in  Beaver.  We  learn  from  the  Bea-j 
ver  Argus,  that  a great  meeting  was  held  in  the  court 
house,  in  that  place,  on  Tuesday  evening,  3d  inst. 

At  Bedford,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  27,  a Polk  and  Dallas 
meeting  of  some  3 or  4000,  Peter  Morgret,  presiding, 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Black,  of  Pittsburg;  Mr. 
McGraw,  of  Pitisburg;  Mr.  Dewart,  of  Northumber- 
land; hon.  H.  Foster;  hon.  Job  Mann;  Mr.  McFar- 
land, of  Hollidaysburg. 

A democratic  mass  meeting  on  Sept.  5,  at  West- 
chester, Pa.,  of  some  20,000,  was  addressed  by 
Messrs.  Barton,  Kelly,  Stcrigere,  Frazer,  Findley, 
McCahen,  &c. 

At  Moyamensing,  Pa.,  Aug.  29,  J.  Whiteman  pre- 
siding, a mass  of  whigs  were  addressed  by  col.  T. 
W.  Duffield,  col.  J.  Swift,  and  E.  J.  Morris. 

Monday,  Sept.  7,  grand  whig  mass  convention  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.  This  county  gave  the  greatest  Har- 
rison majority  in  1840  of  any  other  county  in  the  U. 
States.  Among  others,  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Del.,  spoke. 

At  Erie,  Pa.,  a mass  meeting  of  the  whigs,  on  the 
10th  September. 

Delaware.  Georgetown  22d  Aug  , Messrs.  Clay- 
ton and  C.  P.  Holcomb  spoke. 

Ohio.  Cassius  M.  Clay  and  Gov.  Corwin  address- 
ed 12,000  whigs  of  the  Western  Reserve,  at  War- 
ren, Ohio,  on  the  24th  ult. 

At  Cleveland,  O.  31st  Aug.  T.  M.  Kelley,  presi- 
dent, a vast  whig  meeting  was  addressed  by  Cassius 
M.  Clay,  Mr.  Corwin,  D.  Harbough,  of  Detroit,  &c. 

Virginia.  There  is  no  state  in  the  Union 
which  is  at  this  moment  the  theatre  of  a more  ani- 
mated and  resolute  contest  than  the  “Old  Domin 
ion.”  From  the  seaboard  to  the  Ohio,  from  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  Roanoke,  the  state  is  one  vast  arena,  on 
which  the  champions  of  the  two  parties  are  daily  en 
gaged  in  discussing  the  great  questions  of  the  day, 
and  commending  the  views  of  their  respective  par- 
ties to  the  people.  Foremost  in  upholding  the  whig 
banner  are  William  C.  Rives,  who  is  speaking  every 
where;  John  M.  Botls,  Alex,  H.  H.  Stuart,  Geo. 
W.  Summers,  Wm.  Ballard  Preston,  Raleigh  T. 
Daniel.  But  the  whig  electors,  Hunter,  Irving. 
Stephenson,  &c.,  are  also  constantly  on  the  slump, 
refuting  the  sophistries  of  locofocoism,  and  diffus- 
ing light  and  truth  among  the  people.  Our  oppo- 
nents are  exceedingly  active  and  determined;  but  it 
does  seem  to  us  that  the  whigs  are  gaining  ground, 
and  have  fair  prospects  of  a triumph  in  November. 

We  would  not  willingly  encourage  illusive  hopes, 
i We  thought  the  whigs  had  a fair  chance  for  Virgin- 


ia in  1840,  but  they  failed  by  a small  majority . Now, 
however,  they  are  at  work  in  the  right  way — they 
challenge  discussion  with  their  opponents,  beat  up 
the  strongholds  of  loco  focoism,  and  appear  to  have 
some  idea  of  organization,  in  which  they  have  al- 
ways hitherto  been  deficient.  We  may  he  mistaken 
now;  but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  whig  standard 
will  wave  in  triumph  from  the  battlements  of  Old 
Virginia  next  November.  If  so,  the  nation  will  owe 
a profound  debt  of  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Rives,  Botls, 
Summers,  and  the  many  faithful  champions  of  the 
good  cause  in  the  land  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison.  [W.  F.  Tribune. 

At  Clarksburg,  Va.,  a mass  meeting  on  21st  Aug. 
W.A.  Harrison,  presiding.  Hon.  G.  M.  Summers, 
Messrs.  Pierpont,  Haymond,  Pinnell, &c.,  addressed 
them. 

The  whigs  ofLynchburg,  Charlottesville,  and  many 
other  towns  of  Virginia,  have  passed  spirited  And 
able  resolutions  applauding  and  sustaining  tliecou  rse 
of  the  whigs  of  Richmond  in  condemning  incipient 
treason  and  rebuking  the  proposition  of  a portion  of 
the  locofoco  party  to  hold  a disunion  convention  at 
the  latter  place.  The  great  Winchester  convention 
also  sustained  the  proceedings  of  the  whigs  of  Rich- 
mond by  the  following  resolutions: 

“Resolved,  That  the  disorganizing  and  revolutiona- 
ry spirit  which  has  again  appeared  in  certain  por- 
tions of  our  country,  calls  for  the  indignant  rebuke 
of  every  genuine  patriot  of  the  land;  that  we  view 
with  unqualified  abhorrence  the  unworthy  and  trai- 
torous sentiment  which  presents  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  a question  paramount  in  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  our  glorious  union;  and,  approving 
the  stand  taken  by  our  whig  brethren  of  the  city  of 
Richmond,  we  cordially  join  them  in  protesting 
against  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  Virginia  by 
convening  any  where  within  our  borders  the  propos- 
ed Southern  convention. 

“ Resolved , That  we  have  listened  with  great  satis- 
faction, pleasure,  and  profit,  to  the  able  and  conclu- 
sive defence  of  whig  principles  and  policy  by  the 
Hon.  William  C.  Rives — one  of  whom  Virginia  may 
well  be  proud,  for  (next  to  Henry  Clay)  he  has  prov- 
ed more  strongly  than  any  living  statesman  that  he 
prefers  the  interests  of  his  country  over  party  or  per- 
sonal claims. 

“ Resolved , That  we  tender  the  thanks  of  the  whigs 
of  this  district  to  Messrs.  Reverdy  Johnson,  Alexan- 
der H.  H Stuart,  John  Janney,  Dr.  G.  McClelland, 
and  our  other  whig  friends,  for  their  able  assistance 
to  us  in  the  advocacy  of  true  whig  principles. 

“ Resolved , That  our  acknowledgments  are  also  due 
and  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  several  bands  and 
glee  clubs  who  have  patriotically  attended  and  add- 
ed to  the  enjoyment  of  our  meeting. 

We  have  received  an  animated  and  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  immense  gathering  of  the  whigs  at 
Pittsylvania  court  house,  in  district  convention,  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  30,  and  Friday  last,  but  at  too  late 
an  hour  for  this  morning’s  paper.  It  shall  appear  in 
our  next.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  L.  Goggin,  Wm.  Ballard  Preston,  Wm.  B. 
Banks,  Thomas  S.  Flourney,  Vincent  Witcher,  W. 
P.  Tunstall,  Wm.  Martin,  Wm.  Grasty,  &c. 

W.  C.  Rives.  A vast  whig  meeting  was  held  at 
Winchester,  Virginia,  on  the  23d.  A correspondent 
of  the  Baltimore  Patriot  thus  speaks  of  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Rives  on  the  occasion: 

“After  this,  the  Hon.  W.  C Rives  was  introduced 
and  addressed  the  meeting  for  thiee  hours,  in  deci- 
dedly the  greatest,  speech  I have  ever  heard,  and  I 
have  heard  almost  every  body.  I was  fortunate 
enough  through  the  politeness  of  a friend,  to  get  a 
seaton  the  stand,  and  therefore  could  hear,  and  with 
delight  did  hear,  every  word  he  said.  He  defined 
his  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  amidst  the 
most  rapturous  plaudits.  And  a noble  position  is 
that  he  now  occupies.  He  called  on  his  democratic 
friends  to  do  as  he  had  done',  to  “come  out  from  the 
foul  party,”  imploring  them  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner to  do  so.  1 never  heard  so  feeling  and  eloquent 
an  appeal  as  he  made  to  them.  He  told  them  he 
knew  the  rank  and  file  were  honest;  it  was  the  lea- 
ders, the  men  of  seven  principles,  five. loves  and  two 
fishes,  that  were  deceiving  them.  Hts  discussion 
of  the  tariff' was  sound  and  strong.  I am  certain  he 
made  a great  and  lasting  impression  by  that  branch 
of  his  speech.  He  declared  himself  decidedly  in  fa- 
vor of  a Bank  of  the  United  States  in  preference  to 
the  condemed  Sub-Treasury.  On  this  subject  he 
clearly  and  explicit  and  convincing.  On  the  subject 
of  the  southern  convention,  and  the  disunion  party, 
he  was  justly  severe;  calling  many  of  them  by  name, 
and  thanking  his  God  that  lie  never  had,  or  could 
have,  any  congeniallity  of  feeling  with  such  men. — 
He  warned  his  hearers  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
the  country  from  such  doctrines,  and  said  that  Polk, 
who  lie  knew  well,  would  be  a tool,  if  elected,  in 
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th.  hand-  of  l h>at  party;  but  that  Henry  Clay  .vas  the 
man  to  pul  • i o w 1 1 -nr-h  treasonable  designs.  He  here 
drew  a n mpari-mi  between  Polk  arid  Clay.  It  was 
truly  eloquent  and  sarcastic;  bis  elogium  on  Mr. 
Clay  was  the  most  finished  piece  of  oratory  and 
eloquence  I ever  heard,  and  was  every  word  Jus/  and 
true.  He  declared  himself  a whig  uow  and  forever," 
(these  were  the  .ery  words)  and  set  down  amidst 
prolonged  cheers  and  the  continued  appiause  of  the 
the  vast  multitude — all  agreeing  that  it  is  the  speech 
of  the  year.  (I  wish  you  could  have  heard  them, 
you  would  say  so  too)” 

The  democrats  of  the  11th  Congressional  district 
of  Virginia  met  at  Winchester  on  29th  August, 
“20,000”  democrats  present,  and  was  colled  to  order 
by  Mr.  Mason,  and  addressed  by  Gen.  Davison, 
Major  Davezac,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Va.,  Mr.  Stew- 
art, of  Baltimore,  &c. 

Tennessee.  The  whigs  of  Tennessee  are  literally 
boiling  over  with  enthusiasm.  The  great  mass  meet- 
ing held  by  them  the  other  day  at  Nashville  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  greatest  affair  ever  held  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  The  Banner  says  the  num 
her  that  composed  the  great  loco  meeting,  held  a few 
days  before  £t  the  same  place,  might  have  been  taken 
from  the  whig  mass  and  never  missed. 

The  Hon.  John  Bell  was  president,  and  speakers 
were  there  from  many  states.  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, added  to  his  already  great  reputation  as  an 
orator.  .Messrs.  Graves,  Underwood,  and  Humphrey 
Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  were  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous speakers. 

The  whigs  also  held  a great  mass  meeting  at  Knox- 
ville, distinguished  like  that  at  Nashville,  by  the  true 
whig  fire  and  enthusiasm,  which  far  exceeds  in 
fierceness  and  intensity,  that  which  raged  in  1840. 

[ Frankfort  Com.,  Sept.  3. 

At  the  great  whig  mass  meeting  at  Nashville  on 
the  22d  August,  a beautiful  banner  was  presented  by 
a very  captivating  corps  of  young  ladies,  called  the 
“Spinning  Girls,”  to  an  association  of  young  whigs, 
who  called  themselves  the  “Mill  boys  of  the  Slash- 
es.” The  address  made  by  Miss  Norvell  on  behalf 
of  the  girls,  and  the  reply  by  Capt.  Earthman  in  be- 
half of  the  boys,  were  appropriate  and  beautiful, 
both  breathing  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  union. 

East  Tennessee  convention  at  Knoxville,  August 
, some  20,000  estimated  to  be  present,  with  de- 
legations from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  N.  Carolina,  and 
Alabama.  The  ladies’  prize  banner  was  awarded  to 
the  delegation  from  Hawkins  county.  Plon.  Luke 
Lee  presided.  Messrs.  Bell,  Jarnagin,  Foster,  Cross, 
&c.,  addressed  the  convention.  The  Knoxville  Post 
concludes  its  account  of  the  convention  as  follows: 
“We  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  so  large  an  as- 
semblage of  persons  gathered  together  in  any  part  of 
the  Union,  in  a region  of  country  so  sparsely  popu- 
lated, and  where  there  are  so  few  facilities  for  tra- 
velling. Hundreds  of  delegates  from  single  counties 
travelled  on  foot  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
to  meet  and  interchange  feelings  with  their  brother 
whigs.  The  two  extremes  of  East  Tennessee  are 
about  three  hundred  miles  apart,  and  yet  from  the 
Virginia  line  to  the  Cumberland  mountains,  delegates 
poured  into  Knoxville,  as  if  they  were  attending  a 
political  discussion  at  their  country  tourns.  Who  can 
doubt  of  our  success,  with  such  evidences,  of  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people?  Does  it  not  clear- 
ly indicate  that  the  people  have  taken  the.  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  that  they  are  determined  to  do 
justice  to  Henry  Clay,  and  to  save  the  Union  from 
the  disasters  with  which  it  is  threatened?  Tennessee 
will  cast  her  vote  for  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen.  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  is  doing  her  duty  nobly.  West  Ten- 
nessee says  that  her  fame  shall  not  be  tarnished,  that 
her  laurels  shall  not  be  dimmed  in  the  present  strug- 
gle—-but  if  both  the  centre  ani  the  west  fall  back— 
if  they  should  give  thousands  against  us,  East  Ten- 
nessee will  save  the  state— East  Tennessee  has  said 
it,  and  East  Tennessee  will  do  it!  For  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poetess,  each  one  has  sworn  upon  the 
altar  of  his  country: 

“That  his  sword  returns  not  to  ihe  place  of  its  rest. 

Till  his  cause  be  revenged,  and  his  wrongs  be  redress- 
ed, 

I ill  the  noble  whig  pillar  in  triumph  ascends, 

A cloud  to  its  foes  and  light  to  its  friends.” 

Great  gathering  in  Tennessee.  The  Nashville 
papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  great  mass 
meeting  held  in  that  place  on  the  21st  and  22d  ult., 
by  the  whigs.  The  Daily  Gazette  estimates  the 
number  in  attendance  at  between  30  and  35,000— 
some  10  or  15,000  more  than  its  estimate  of  the 
number  present  at  the  locofoco  meeting  in  the  same 
city,  the  week  before— and  as  the  Gazette  is  a neu- 
tral paper  (though  its  editor  is  a locofoco,)  we  pre- 
sume its  statements  will  be  deemed  more  impartial 
by  both  sides  than  those  of  partizan  prints.  John 
Lsq.,  presided;  and  speeches  were  del.vered, 
during  its  progress,  by  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  of  Mis’ 


Isissippi,  Mr.  Hunt,  ofNew  Orleans,  Judge  Hopkins, 
of  Alabama,  Joseph  II  Underwood,  H.  Marshall, 
and  W J.  Graves,  of  Ky.,  Messrs.  Clingman  and 
Rayner,  of  N.  Carolina. — and  many  others.  Gov. 
| Jones,  also,  by  special  request  of  the  meeting,  spoke 
Mahout  an  hour.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  room 
[for  a more  detailed  accountof  this  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing- 

I In  the  course  of  Mr.  Graves’s  speech,  he  drew  a 
I portrait  of  one  Gen.  McCalla,  of  Kentucky,  who  has 
j made  himself  particularly  conspicuous  in  assailing 
the  private  character  of  Mr.  Clay — and  whose  as- 
saults upon  Mr.  C.  have  been  eagerly  transferred  to 
j the  locofoco  papers  in  this  state.  Mr.  Graves,  (says 
the,  Nashville  Whig,)  “who  knows  this  wanton  libel- 
ler of  Mr.  Clay  ab  ovo,  pronounced  him,  and  he  did  so 
under  all  the  responsibilities  of  a gentleman,  the  vi- 
lest of  all  vile  hypocrites,  and  a man  whose  word 
would  not  be  believed  in  Kentucky  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  upon  any  subject,  even  though  he  should, 
by  accident,  tell  the  truth.  He  asserted  that  McCal- 
la is  one  of  the  most  unmitigated  scamps  in  the  com- 
monwealth.” McCalla,  it  seems,  was  at  the  locofoco 
convention  in  Nashville  the  week  before,  and  irt  his 
speech  on  that  occasion  referred  to  the  Cilley  duel. 
Mr.  Graves  therefore  claimed  the  right  “not  only  to 
excoriate  the  infamous  slanderer  for  his  attack  upon 
Mr.  Clay,  but  to  expose  the  blood-stained  dastard,  who 
had  caused  his  own  friend  (the  editor  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Gazette,)  to  be  shot  down  in  his  office  at  Lex- 
ington, because  he  was  not  permitted  by  McCalla  to 
surrender  his  name  as  the  author  of  a newspaper  at- 
tack upon  Robert  Wickliffe,  sen.” 

Sentiments  of  mr.  polk  on  the  tariff. — Letter 
from  Governor  Jones.  A gentleman  has  favored  the 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  American  with  the  following 
letter  received  from  G-ov.  Jones,  of  Tennessee: 
Nashville,  Jiug.  5 th,  1844. 

Dear  sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  yours  of  the  23d  ult.,  and  beg  leave  to  as- 
sure you  that  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  afford  the 
information  you  desire. 

It  must  strike  the  friends  of  Col.  Polk,  in  this  state, 
with  great  astonishment  to  see  it  stated  in  the  public 
journals  of  your  state  that  he  is  the  friend  and  ad- 
vocate of  a protective  tariff,  when  there  is  no  politi- 
cal fact  more  notorious  than  that  he  is  the  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  protection.  Col.  Polk  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  has  been  before  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  as  a candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  chair. 
During  that  time  he  has  published  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff,  as  often  as  six  or  seven 
times,  and,  in  all  these  publications  he  has  avowed 
himself  opposed  to  the  protective  policy.  To  these 
various  publications,  I refer  you  for  full  and  explicit 
declaration  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Col.  Polk  and  myself  were  competing  candidates 
for  the  executive  chair  of  this  state  in  1841  and  1843. 
I think  I met  him  in  these  several  campaigns  as  often 
as  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  public  discussion 
before  the  people  of  this  state,  and  at  each  and  every 
speech  he  made  he  invariably  avowed  his  opposition 
to  the  protective  policy,  and  in  the  last  contest  of 
1843,  he  assailed  and  denounced  the  present  tariff 
act  as  highly  protective  in  its  character,  and  pledged 
his  influence  and  effort  to  secure  its  repeal — 1 think 
I may  say  with  great  confidence,  that  it  was  mainly 
on  this  question  that  Col.  Polk  and  his  friends  expect- 
ed to  defeat  me  iri  the  contest  of  last  year.  I was 
the  advocate  of  tha  tariff  act  of  ’42,  he  its  unquali- 
fied opponent. 

That  colonel  Polk  is  a free  trade  man,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  is,  no  one  can  doubt.  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  his  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee  dated  in  May,  1843.  In  that  ad- 
dress he  states  he  is  for  raising  money  enough  by 
impost  duties  which  when  added  to  the  money  aris- 
ing from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  and  other  in- 
cidental sources  of  revenue  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  government  economically 
administered.  From  this,  (one  of  the  latest  publish- 
ed opinions)  you  will  see  that  he  is  in  favor  of  ex- 
hausting all  the  land  money  and  other  means  from 
incidental  sources  first,  and  then  to  raise  the  deficit 
by  a tariff.  The  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  have 
gone  upon  one  occasion,  as  high,  (if  I mistake  not), 
as  24,000,000.  If  such  a thing  should  occur  again, 
as  it  may,  then  if  this  sum  should  be  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expenditures  of  government,  (as  1 think  it 
would,)  he,  Mr.  Polk,  according  to  the  ground  as- 
sumed in  the  address  would  have  to  abolish  the  tariff 
altogether.  This  would  be  a free  trade  with  a ven- 
geance. 

As  to  our  prospects  in  this  state,  I have  to  say,  the 
contest  is  one  of  unprecedented  warmth  and  zeal. — 
The  locos  are  resorting  to  every  means  to  secure  the 
vote  of  this  state,  but  to  our  friends  of  Pennsylvania 
I would  say,  be  of  good  cheer;  the  whigs  of  Tennes- 
see know  their  duly  and  will  do  it.  Tennessee  will 
maintain  her  position,  despite  of  every  influence  that 


may  be  brought  to  operate  on  her.  Twice  has  she 
repudiated  colonel  Polk,  and  I am  persuaded  that 
she  will  never  revoke  her  verdict — -never  no  never. — 
Keep  the  Keystone  of  the  arch  firmly  in  its  place, 
and  all  will  be  well.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  James  C.  Jones. 

Maryland.  Regularly  stated  mass  meetings  are 
appointed  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties  through- 
out the  state  of  Maryland  successively  until  the  elec- 
tion. Every  county,  district,  ward,  and  neighbor- 
hood, actively  engaged.  The  same  system  of  keep- 
ing up  the  awakened  attention  of  the  people  through- 
out the  union  exists  to  a more  or  less  perfect  organi- 
zation from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

At  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  on  Saturday, 
September  11,  a whig  mass  meeting,  col.  J.  Michael 
presiding,  was  addressed  by  Jas.  B.  Ricaud,  Reverdy 
Johnson,  Mr.  Gaither,  of  Montgomery,  G.  B.  Ri- 
chardson, Mr.  E.  O.  Perrin,  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  C- 
Yellott,  &c. 

A very  large  and  enthusiastic  whig  meeting  was 
held  in  the  lower  district  of  Kent  county,  on  the  31st 
ult.,  at  which  the  venerable  Samuel  Hodges,  esq. 
presided.  Eloquent  addresses  were  made  on  the  oc- 
casion by  J.  B.  Ricaud,  esq.  and  the  honorable  J.  A. 
Pearce,  of  Kent;  by  Albert  Emory,  esq.  of  Queen 
Anne’s;  and  J.  McKim  Duncan,  esq.  of  Baltimore. 

The  whigs  of  Talbot  county  had  a large  meeting 
at  Easton  on  September  2d,  at  which  fifteen  hundred 
men  and  two  or  three  hundred  ladies  were  present. 
Addresses  were  made  during  the  day  by  W.  H.  Wat- 
son, Robert  N.  Marlin,  and  J.  McKim  Duncan, 
esq’s,  of  this  city. 

The  first  in  the  series  of  mass  meetings,  called  in 
Maryland,  was  held  in  Elkton,  on  the  22d  ultimo, 
Frisby  Stevenson,  presiding,  and  col.  G.  R.  Howard 
acting  as  chief  marshal.  Addresses  by  J.  B.  Ricaud,. 
H.  E.  Wright,  A.  W.  Bradford. 

A mass  meeting  of  whigs  at  the  Relay  House,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road,  near  Baltimore 
on  Saturday,  August  24,  was  addressed  by  W.  E. 
Coale,  esq.  J.  Johnson,  esq.,  John  Philpot,  Robert 
Garner,  Charles  H.  Pitts,  Judge  Chinn,  of  Louisiana, 
&c.  G.  M.  Gill,  esq.  presided  and  a fine  collation 
was  partaken  of. 

September  3d , a large  meeting  at  Ashland  Square 
corner  of  Gay  and  Monument  streets,  Baltimore, 
A.  W.  Bradford,  presiding,  addressed  by  S.  T.  Wal- 
lis, C.  H.  Pitts,  and  col.  W.  C.  Preston  of  South 
Carolina. 

August  3d,  both  political  parties  of  the  3d  and  8th 
districts  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  were 
addressed  at  Mt.  Zion  by  Messrs.  Tristam  Dorsey, 
Dr.  Allen  Thomas,  John  Johnson,  Dr.  Owens,  Thos. 
G.  Pratt,  Thomas  S.  Alexander,  and  Augustus  R. 
Sollers,  esq. 

On  September  9.  Lexington  Market,  Baltimore, 
G.  W.  Lurman,  presiding,  and  N.  L.  Wood,  and  E. 
T.  Griffin  vice  presidents,  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Walsh,  Re- 
verdy Johnson,  and  W.  T.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina, 
spoke. 

S.  Carolina.  At  Anderson,  on  Aug.  29,  a barbacue 
was  given  to  the  hon.  Waddy  C.  Thompson,  late 
minister  to  Mex-ico,and  to  guests  without  distinction 
of  party,  by  the  former  constituency  of  that  gentle- 
man. Mr.  T.  delivered  a speech  on  the  occasion 
advocating  the  election  of  Henry  Clay,  and  though 
himself  still  opposed  to  the  tariff,  he  considers  it  a 
minor  question  in  comparison  with  other  great  sub- 
jects at  the  foundation  of  the  permanency  of  the 
union.  Mr.  Yeadon,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
also  spoke  on  the  occasion  for  over-lwo  hours.  Mr.  Y. 
was  a “tariff  man,  protection  and  all,  and  this  state 
of  right  ought  to  be,  would  be,  and  should  be  a tariff 
state.”  Mr.  Thompson  deprecated  the  election  to  the 
vice  presidency,  of  a gentleman  who  so  quickly  after 
the  veto  of  the  United  States  bank,  accepted  of  the 
mission  to  Russia. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 

OR  SOUTH  CAROLINA  “RESISTANCE.” 

COLLETON  DISTRICT — DINNER  TO  MR.  R1IETT  AT 
WALTERBORO’. 

As  this  was  the  spot  where  the  doctrine  of  nulli- 
fication was  first  started,  and  has  always  been  con- 
sidered its  head  quarters  of  course,  the  more  curiosi- 
ty is  abroad  to  see  what  position  it  now  takes. — 
Those  at  the  dinner  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  ultimate 
course — the  Rhettites  and  Calhounites  differ  warmly 
as  to  the  when.  We  quote  from  the  Charleston 
Mercury  of  the  5th  instant. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a large  number  of  citizens  of 
St.  Bartholomews  Parish  assembled  at  Walterboro’ 
on  Thursday,  the  29th  inst. , to  participate  in  a public 
dinner  given  to  our  representative  in  congress,  the 
hon.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett. 

At  12  o’clock  Mr.  Rhett  appeared  before  the  as- 
sembly, and  occupied  his  audience  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  his  usual  ability.  Probably  he  never  was 
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more  happy  in  illustrating  the  subjects  touched  on, 
or  more  eloquent  in  enforcing  his  peculiar  views. — 
He  drew  a melancholy  picture  of  the  position  of  our 
representatives  in  congress;  discussed  at  large  the 
objects  and  machinations  of  the  abolitionists,  and 
pointed  out  our  danger  from  that  quarter.  He  en- 
tered fully  into  the  tarifF  question;  said  that  he  had 
no  hope  of  relief  from  the  democratic  party;  that  we 
must  look  to  ourselves  alone  for  relief  from  the  evil 
legislation  which  oppressed  us.  He  contended  that 
the  state  was  pledged  by  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture passed  in  1841  and  1842,  to  resist  the  tariff,  and 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  these  pledges  should 
be  redeemed.  He  concluded  by  recommending  that 
the  next  legislature  be  instructed  to  call  a state  con- 
vention to  meet  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising and  determining  upon  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress.  He  gave  no  opinion  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  by  the  convention,  but  expressed  a will- 
ingness to  trust  such  a convention  and  abide  by  its 
determination 

At  2 o’clock  the  company  sat  down  to  an  abundant 
dinner  furnished  by  the  citizens.  J.  J.  Lemacks,  esq. 
presided,  aided  by  Hon.  David  Walker,  Dr  E.  R. 
Henderson,  and  Lewis  O’Bryan,  esq.  as  vice  presi- 
dents. At  the  close  of  dinner  the  committee  offered 
the  following  toast: 

Hon.  R.  Barnwell  Rlietl — The  able  advocate  of 
southern  rights.  As  our  representative  in  congress, 
lie  has  been  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents, and  as  such,  is  entitled  to  their  respect  and  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  Rhett  rose,  and  in  a few  feeling  and  eloquent 
remarks,  returned  his  acknowledgments  for  the  ex- 
pression of  confidence  conveyed  in  the  toast,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  following  sentiment: 

The  Spirit  of  ’76 — To  be  cherished  and  imitated 
until  we  are  slaves. 

The  Hon.  David  Walker,  senator  from  the  Parish, 
was  then  called  for,  and  concluded  his  remarks  by 
pledging  himself  to  vote  for  a convention  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Walker  offered  the  following  toast: 

Hon ■ R.  Barnwell  Rhetl — A faithful  sentinel  on  the 
watch  tower  of  liberty.  Colleton  appreciates  his 
course,  and  will  sustain  him. 

Cob  M.  E.  Carn  was  then  called  for,  who,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  call  said,  that  when  the  compromise 
of  1833  was  perfidiously  violated  by  the  tariff  act  of 
1842,  he  was  an  advocale  for  immediate  and  uncom- 
promising resistance,  but  that  our  distinguished  re- 
presentative then  thought  otherwise,  and  advised  us 
to  wait,  fall  into  the  democratic  ranks,  and  look  first 
for  redress  to  that  quarter.  That  the  people  of  the 
state  were  now  engaged  in  this  great  contest,  and  he 
doubted  whether  they  were  prepared  for  the  solemn — 
sovereign  action  of  a convention.  That  he  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  state  interposition,  and  had  no 
doubt  that  we  would  be  compelled  to  that  resort 
whether  the  whigs  or  democrats  succeeded.  The 
only  question  was  one  of  time.  He  believed  that  by 
postponing  the  action  of  the  state  until  the  presiden- 
tial contest  was  over,  greater  unanimity  of  action 
would  be  obtained  and  the  probability  of  success 
greatly  enhanced.  He  therefore  declined  pledging 
himself  to  vole  for  a convention  at  the  next  session, 
but  would  be  governed  by  circumstances.  He  was  in 
favor  of  redeeming  the  pledges  of  the  state  at  all 
hazards,  and  only  doubted  as  to  the  moment  when 
action  should  commence.  He  concluded  by  offering 
the  following  toast: 

State  Interposition — The  rightful  remedy  in  the  last 
resort  for  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  legislation, 
but  such  action  should  only  be  resorted  to  after  care- 
ful and  deliberate  preparation,  and  when  resorted  to, 
be  carried  through  at  all  hazards. 

Col.  John  M.  Raysor  was  then  called  for,  who  said, 
that  he  believed  the  time  for  action  had  arrived,  and 
pledged  himself,  if  elected,  to  vote  for  an  immediate 
call  of  a state  convention.  He  concluded  by  offering 
the  following  toast: 

Nullification — It  produced  a modification  of  the 
tariff.  The  doctrine  as  carried  out  by  South  Caro- 
lina, originated  in  Colleton  District,  and  claims  R. 
B.  llheit  as  its  originator;  what  has  been  done  once 
can  be  done  again;  the  dread  of  power,  should  never 
cause  inaction,  but  rather  rouse  us  to  instant  effort. 

Major  J.  C.  Oswald  was  next  called  for,  who  in 
substance  stated,  that  the  legislature  had  pledged  the 
state  to  resist  the  tariff,  and  in  his  opinion  the  time 
for  action  had  arrived.  That  he  expected  no  relief 
from  any  other  quarter.  South  Carolina  must  act  for 
herself,  and  the  sooner  she  acted  the  belter.  He  said, 
if  elected  to  the  legislature,  he  would  vote  for  a state 
convention  to  assemble  in  May  next,  and  concluded 
with  the  following  toast: 

Stale  Rights  and  State  Remedies — South  Carolina 
claims  for  herself  the  prerogative  of  determining 
when  the  former  are  invaded,  and  the  mode  and  time 
in  which  the  latter  should  be  administered. 


Mr.  Jacob  Stevens  was  next  called  for,  who  ex 
pressed  himself  unfavorable  to  Ihe  call  of  a state 
convention  at  this  time,  but  that  though  he  differed 
with  some  of  his  friends  on  this  subject,  he  would 
sustain  the  state  in  whatever  course  the  wisdom  of 
her  great  leaders  might  determine  on.  In  conclusion 
he  offered  the  following  toast: 

John  C.  Calhoun — Tile  great  leader  of  the  demo- 
cracy of  South  Carolina.  He  has  been  faithful  to  the 
state  for  30.years — his  advice  should  be  appreciated 
and  followed. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stevens  was  called  for,  who  said  that 
he  was  opposed  to  immediate  state  action.  He  pre- 
ferred delaying  such  action  until  the  present  contest 
was  decided,  when  the  state  would  be  united  and 
could  move  with  unanimity.  He  gave  the  following 
toast:  . 

The  South — May  she' never  be  contented  until  the 
present  tariff  is  reduced  and  Texas  annexed  to  her 
southern  borders. 

D S.  Henderson,  esq.  was  next  called  for.  He 
said  he  was  not  a candidate  for  office:  but  having 
three  times  been  elected  to  the  legislature,  he  con 
ceded  the  right  of  his  former  constituents  to  know 
his  opinions.  He  thought  the  time  for  decisive  ac 
tion  must  soon  arrive,  but  contended  we  were  now 
in  honor  pledged  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  great  de- 
mocratic or  republican  party  of  the  country,  and 
that  tne  present  move  for  a state  convention  was  in- 
consistent with  our  solemn  pledges.  He  believed 
the  present  agitation  was  wholly  uncalled  for  and 
could  result  in  no  good.  He  urged  the  people  to  act 
in  good  faith,  not  to  break  ranks  and  not  to  discard 
the  counsel  of  such  men  as  Calhoun,  McDuffie,  Hu- 
ger, and  Hamilton.  He  advised  them  to  look  first 
for  relief  to  the  ascendency  of  democratic  principles 
in  the  presidential  election,  next  to  united  resistance 
in  the  south,  and  when  these  failed,  to  a state  con- 
vention and  state  action.  He  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing toast: 

Gen.  James  Hamilton — Our  old  friend  and  repre- 
sentative. His  letter  to  the  late  Blufton  meeting, 
proves  him  to  be  a patriot  and  statesman,  when  the 
true  time  for  action  should  have  arrived,  we  know 
he  will  be  found  at  his  post,  he  never  goes  off  half- 
cocked. 

Col.  John  D.  Edwards  was  next  called  for.  He 
said  he  was  opposed  to  the  call  of  a state  convention, 
that  the  democratic  party  was  obliged  ultimately  to 
succeed;  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  south  and  west 
were  destined  to  bring  about  a union  which  must  ul- 
timately prevail  over  the  manufacturers,  and  give  us 
permanently  a tariff  strictly  for  revenue. 

After  the  candidates  for  the  legislature  had  all  re- 
sponded, the  following  toasts  were  drunk. 

By  J.  J.  Lemacks,  (President  of  the  day:)  The  de- 
mocratic party — May  it  speedily  return  to  the  g:nu- 
ine  principles  of  the  republican  parly,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  Upon  it  depends 
the  duration  of  our  glorious  political  system. 

By.  L.  O.  Bryan,  jr.,  (Vice  presidents:)  Messrs. 
Calhoun  and  Rhett — Their  principles,  pure,  correct, 
and  in  all  important  points  identical.  There  is  no 
ground  for  distrusting  either. 

By  A.  Campbell — John  C.  Calhoun — The  patriot 
statesman,  too  far  elevated  in  sentiment  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  machinations  of  interested  politi- 
cians. 

By  Colonel  C.  E.  Miller — Our  representative  R.  B. 
Rhett — Colleton  will  sustain  him  in  his  position. 

By  Robt.  Fishburne — John  C.  Calhoun — The  purest 
and  wisest  statesman  of  our  country;  let  us  not  in  the 
midst  of  present  dangers  and  difficulties,  rashly  re- 
gret his  wholesome  counsel. 

By  R.  L.  North,  M.  D. — Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett — The 
fearless  and'able  advocate  of  our  rights,  by  Ins  in- 
dependent and  consistent  course,  he  richly  deserves 
our  warmest  confidence,  and  our  most  united  sup- 
port. 

By  Maj.  John  W.  Burbidge — Hon.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn— For  thirty  years  the  faithful  and  untiring  ad- 
vocate of  the  rights  of  South  Carolina,  and  alone 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  her  democracy;  we  are 
deeply  grateful  for  his  past  services,  and  look  up  to 
him  with  unwaving  confidence,  as  our  pilot  through 
storms  to  come. 

By  John  Witsell — Moses,  and  Joshua, — We  hail 
them  our  chiefs — South  Carolina’s  compass  and  pilot: 
with  such  guides  her  voyage,  must  end  in  the  haven 
of  happiness. 

By  A.  L.  Campbell — Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett — The 
bright  and  shining  star  of  ’32,  the  clouds  of  ’44 
cannot  dim  his  light  or  weaken  the  force  of  his 
beams. 

By  Benjamin  S.  Williams — John  C.  Calhoun — A 
statesman  of  unequalled  foresight,  and  intellectual 
power — and  as  honest,  as  he  is  far  sighted  and 
strong. 


By  Josiah  B.  Fishburne — Our  dislingni<ni  d gimst — 
The  honest  man, — the  manly  and  iiidependint  states- 
man. Colleton  will  scarcely  desert  the1  man  who  ha> 
never  deserted  her  interest. 

By  C.  Baring  Farmer , esq. — John  C Calhoun — S. 
Carolina  in  perils  past  trusted  to  his  sterling  talents, 
and  confided  in  his  honesty;  he  led,  and  she  triumph- 
ed; and  when  again  he  leads,  she  then  will  follow,  un- 
mindful of  the  present  ovenohelming  “tempest  in  a 
teapot.” 

By  John  G.  Godfrey — Hon.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett  — 
Whether  in  the  van,  or  in  the  rear;  whether  pointing 
to,  and  leading  the  way;  or  enforcing  her  high  re- 
solves— South  Carolina  hails  him,  as  identified'  with 
her  truest  honor  and  safety. 

By  Josiah  C.  Perry,  (one  of  the  committee) — “Old 
Colleton” — True  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  stales 
rights  and  free  trade  Under  the  guidance  of  her 
illustrious  leader,  John  C.  Calhoun,  may  her  course 
be  onward  in  union  with  the  democratic  party  of  the 
south,  avoiding  all  present,  unnecessary  excitement, 
and  ill-timed  action. 

By  Col.  George  Rumph — The  union  of  the  states 
and  Texas  if  we  can,  but  the  union  with  or  without 
Texas. 

By  E.  E-  Bellinger — Hon.  D-avid  Walker — A wor- 
thy senator  of  the  free  voters  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Parish. 

By  Owen  Burton,  Sr. — Secession  or  disunion The 

one  or  the  other  is  inevitable,  so  far  as  South  Caro- 
lina is  concerned,  the  sooner  it  takes  place  the  bet- 
ter. 

By  James  Crosly — The  yeomanry  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mews’ Parish — Let  them  vote  for  no  candidate  for 
the  next  legislature,  who-  is  not  in  favor  of  immediate 
state  action. 

By  Owen  Burton,  Jr. — Colleton  District — She  was 
the  first  to  proclaim  that  nullification  was  the  right 
ful  remedy.  Let  {ter  still  be  in  the  van  and  declare 
to  our  brethren  of  the  north,  that  we  will  no  longer 
submit  to  the  present  onerous  tariff,  tho’  it  cost  us  our 
life. 

By  Geo.  M.  Rivers — Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett— -Whenever 
he  is  ready  to  advance,  we  are  ready  to  follow. 

By  Dr.  E.  R Henderson — Gen.  James  Hamilton’s 
letter  to  the  Bluffton  meeting:  The  only  practical 
course  and  policy  of  the  Palmetto  State. 


By  James  M.  Closkeys — The  crisis  has  arrived  when 


repelled  all  aggressions  upon  her  rights— She  will  not 
now  suffer  them  to  be  trampelled  on. 

By  C.  Pinckney,  M.  II.— R.  B.  Rhetl,  the  indepen- 
dent and  fearless  statesman,  the  mostconsistent  poli- 
tician that  has  ever  represented  Colleton  District 

The  same  now  that  he  was  in  ’32— if  Colleton  aban- 
dons him,  she  renounees  the  principles  and  abandons 
the  position  she  has  contended  for  during  the  last  four- 
teen years  and  submits  to  the  will  of  an  interested 
majority,  crying  l'ecce  peceav i.” 

By  Stephen  Crosby— The  coalition  between  the  north 
and  the  west  forming  the  present  democratic  party 
of  the  Union,  an  unrighteous  bargain  for  plundering 
the  south— The  one  through  the  protective  system, 
the  other  by  large  appropriations  for  internal  im- 
provements; we  place  no  confidence  in  either,  and 
look  to  ourselves  for  redress. 

By  Maj.  C.  W.  C.  Snipes—  Oppression— Resistance 
to  it  the  right  of  freemen. 

By  E.  M.  Speights— South  Carolina— Her  terror  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  has  awed  her  into  submission  for  II 
years;  let  her  be  still  quiet  for  a few  more  years,  as 
the  general  right  will  now  soon  be  over,  and  the 
New  York  regiment  too  old  for  active  service.  She 
can  then  march  up,  take  her  lines  on  th,e  fighting 
side  of  the  fence,  and  inscribe  upon  her  banner°‘ticni, 
vidi,  vice.” 

By  James  D.  Burns — R,  B.  Rhett— Incapable  like 
some  political  aspirants,  of  changing  those  principles 
for  which  he  has  been  distinguished— South  Carolina 
will  still  vindicate  them,  and  if  necessary  will  stand 
alone  in  their  defence. 

By  Henry  Cosline— Texas — Annexation  with  the 
Union  if  we  can,  without  it  if  we  must. 

By  Thomas  Pye— Hon.  R.  3.  Rhett— As  a states- 
man, always  honest  and  right,  and  never  more  than 
at  present — Old  Colleton  will  sustain  him. 

By  II.  W.  Ford — I he  ensuing  election  for  repre- 
sentatives Let  us  know  our  men  before  we  trust 
them— let  us  prepare  for  action  now,  or  hereafter 
hold  our  peace. 

By  S.  Chaplin— Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett— Shamefully 
misrepresented  at  the  Blufflon  dinner,  we  have  this 
day  heard  his  sentiments,  and  spurn  with  indignation 
such  rebukes. 

By  F.  W.  Fi-aser— South  Carolina,  our  much  loved 
mother — We  would  dislike  to  see  her  adopt  hasty 
and  unadvised  measures,  but  let  her  action  be  sooner 
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or  later,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  we  will  hearken  to  the 
calls  of  filial  affection,  we  will  aid  her  in  all  her  dif- 
ficulties, and  make  her  quarrels  our  own. 

By  R.  Shepherd — State  rights,  free  trade,  and  trade 
where  you  please. 

By  0.  P.  Williams.  Esq. — The  democratic  party  of 
South  Carolina — Pledged  to  the  support  of  Polk  and 
Dali  as,  for  president  and  vice  president,  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  calculated  to  create  division 
in  its  ranks,  is  at  present  unwise  and  impolitic. 

By  Ji  .7.  Lemacks — The  Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett — Firm 
in  all  his  political  movements. 

By  S.  Sampson — That  mar.ly  independence  which 
should  ever  characterize  our  public  men,  has  been 
beautifully  personified  in  our  immediate  representa- 
tive and  guest,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett. 

By  F.  C.  Wilsell — The  Hon.  R B.  Rhett— The 
long  tried  friend  of  the  south;  we  find  him  still  with 
us,  and  we  are  still  with  him. 

By  Humphrey  Crosby — Immediate  state  action — 
Though  pledged  to  co  operate  with  the  democratic 
parly  in  the  presidential  election,  this  does  not  call 
upon  South  Carolina  to  abstain  from  immediate  oc- 
cupation of  that  position,  which  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve her  honor  untarnished,  and  repel  all  attacks 
upon  her  state  rights. 

By  Alfred  Raysor — I cannot  but  hope  that  the 
Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett  may  succeed  in  his  efforts,  that 
Texas  may  be  annexed  to  the  Union,  and  that  aboli- 
tionism may  be  opposed  to  the  utmost  extent. 

By  C.  Lining — The  state  resolutions  of  ’41  and 
’4:2 — We  stand  pledged  to  support  them — Let  us  not 
like  dastards, retreat,  but  let  our  course  be  onward, 
onward. 

By  J.  P.  May— Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett,  our  noble  and 
much  esteemed  statesman — surpassed  by  none  and 
equalled  by  few— May  his  native  state  always  be 
ready  to  give  him  her  highest  honors,  which  he  so 
justly  merits. 

By  J.  W.  Sleigh — A southern  convention  the  right- 
ful remedy  for  our  justification. 

By  Dr.  Lining — the  present  unequal,  unjust  and 
unconstitutional  tariff — Let  South  South  Carolina  re- 
sist, though  it  should  lead  to  disunion. 

By  A.  DaCosla,  Sr. — James  K.  Polk — May  he  be 
triumphant  in  the  ensuing  presidential  election. 

By  G.  W.  Oswald — R B.  Rhett — With  a single 
eye  to  Carolina’s  honor,  he  adopted  and  has  unwaver- 
ingly pusured  his  public  course.  “Honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due. 

By  A.  Henricks — Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett,  South  Caro- 
lina’s most  distinguished  statesman — Ever  willing 
and  always  ready  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

By  J.R.  Hill — Union  and  Texas,  but  death  to  ab- 
olitionism. 

By  J.  Smith — Richard  Yeadon,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “Charleston  Courier” — A southern  man  with 
nothern  feeling  and  principles — A traitor  to  the  cause 
of  his  native  slate. 


MR.  CLAYTON’S  ADDRESS. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  HON  JOHN  M.  CLAYTON,  AT  THE  WHIG 

MASS  MEETING  HELD  AT  LANCASTER,  (PENNSYLVA- 
NIA), SEPTEMBER  5,  1844. 

Fellow  citizens — We  have  this  day  assembled  under 
circumstances  which  not  only  excite  hope  and  awaken 
the  expectation  of  success,  but  induce  the  belief  that 
the  battle  has  been  fought,  and  the  triumph  of  whig 
principles  rendered  certain.  The  proclamation  of 
our  final  victory  will,  I trust,  soon  follow.  The 
centre  of  the  enemy’s  army  was.  broken  up  in  the 
battle  fields  of  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  In 
diana.  The  shouts  of  anticipated  victory  ring  in 
nearly  every  quarter  where  the  enemy  still  lingers 
in  the  field.  The  Texian  soap-bubble  has  exploded 
in  the  south,  and  has  bespattered  all  who  assisted  in 
its  formation.  A friend  tells  me  that  a jolly  hearted 
son  of  the  Green  Isle  of  the  ocean,  who  arrived  in 
this  country  during  the  present  year,  and  who  had 
visited  some  our  mighty  mass  meetings,  declared 
that  if  a man  were  to  judge  from  appearances  only, 
Harry  Clay  would  certainly  be  elected  president  of 
the  United  States;  for  he  had  heard  bets  "bf  ten  to 
one  offered  in  his  favor,  and  no  one  had  ventured  to 
lake  them  up.  “But,”  he  added,  “1  don’t  believe  a 
syllable  of  it,  and  if  I had  a thousand  guineas,  I’d  risk 
it  all  that  Ould  Kentucky  would  run  him  to  the  bridle- 
bits,  if  he  docs  not  pas  him  at  the  winning  post;  for 
there  is  nothing  so  much  heard  in  the  whole  coun- 
try as 

Clear  the  track  for  Oald  Ker.tuek!’’ 

Indeed,  had  we  no  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  since  the  pre- 
sidential canvass  opened,  the  appearances  now  ar- 
round  us  would  indicate  a victory  as  overwhelming 
as  it  appears  to  be  certain.  And,  first  of  all  among 
the  subjects  of  congratulation  now  to  be  seen  in  the 


midst  of  us— behold  the  mother  and  daughers  of  the 
republic,  gathered  together  to  do  honor  to  the  glo 
rious  cause,  for  the  support  of  which  we  have  this 
day  assembled.  What  an  array  of  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness is  now  before  us!  What  whig  heart  is  there, 
that  does  not  beat  high  with  emotion, as  the  ladies — 
God  bless  them! — appear  this  day,  to  honor  us,  a,nd 
to  cheer  us,  with  their  approbation.  Such  are  the 
descendants  of  those  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  bound  the  wounds  of  the  whig  soldier, 
and,  “while  pain  and  anguish  wrung  his  brow,” 
were  as  ministering  angels  to  the  suffering  patriot. 
(Cheers.) 

On  such  an  occasion,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
display  as  this,  may  we  notpause  to  inquire  why  it  is 
that  woman  has  condescended  to  leave  her  tranquil 
retreat,  and  encounter  us  in  the  present  struggle? — 
Unused  to  scenes  of  violence,  unaccustomed  to  con- 
troversy and  strife,  the  high  and  holy  instincts  of  her 
nature  have  taught  her  from  infancy  that  the  strength 
of  her  influence  over  man,  is  in  the  stricken  chords  of 
love  and  affection;  and  she  now  does  not  appear  upon 
the  arena  as  a political  gladiator  to  do  battle  for  us, 
but  by  her  gentle  presence  to  restrain  the  fiercer 
passions  of  our  nature,  while  inspiring  us  with  the 
highest  respect  for,  and  the  deepest  devotion  to,  her 
rights  and  the  rights  of  the  country.  In  whatever 
assemblage  of  the  fathers,  the  brothers,  and  the  sons 
of  the  republic,  she  may  design  to  appear,  she  comes 
not  to  promote  strife,  but  to  inculcate  the  sentiment 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men  But 
while  she  teaches  this,  the  American  matron  is  not 
unmindful  of  that  other  maxim,  which  she  and  her 
brothers,  in  times  long  gone  by,  were  taught  by  the 
mothers  of  the  revolution — that  resistance  to  tyrants 
is  obedience  to  God.  She  has  seen,  in  this  our  latter 
day,  the  altars  of  public  and  private  faith  desecrated 
by  a faction  which  has  denied  the  validity  of  contracts 
when  it  became  inconvenient  to  comply  with  them; 
and  her  native  good  sense  has  taught  her,  that,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  established  as  a principle,  that  the 
public  honor  can  be  trampled  under  foot  with  im- 
punity— that  a public  debt  solemnly  contracted  by  a 
state  may  by  that  same  slate  be  repudiated  and  an- 
nulled; that  the  faith  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  solemnly  pledged  to  the  corporate  bodies  by 
them  created,  may  be  broken  at  pleasure — then  the 
distance  will  not  be  a measuring  cast  to  that  deep 
damnation,  which  will  attend  the  utter  abrogation  of 
the  marriage  tie  itself.  She  stands  devoted  to  the 
faith  of  her  fathers,  unshaken  by  all  the  new  doc- 
trines of  the  day,  which  tend  to  the  subversion  of 
social  order  and  domestic  happiness,  as  well  as  the 
abolition  of  all  the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion. 
With  an  arm  weak  as  infancy  in  ruffian  battle,  and 
incapable  of  defence,  except  as  her  innocence  is 
shielded  by  the  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands  of  her 
countrymen,  who  would  die  to  honorand  defend  her, 
she  stands  now  in  the  van  of  our  host,  and  implores 
the  God  “who  holds  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,”  to  protect  and  assist  those  who 
aim  to  vindicate  a cause  in  which  she  has  so  great  a 
stake,  and  in  which  the  dearest  interests  of  her  coun- 
try are  so  deeply  involved.  Her  presence  here  this 
day,  is  the  surest  guarantee  we  could  have,  that  this 
mighty,  this  enthusiastic  convention,  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  order  and  decorum.  And  I observe  with 
joy,  that  the  mere  announcement  of  that  guarantee 
is  received  by  you,  as  a just  compliment  and  a tribute 
to  the  chivalry  of  the  American  character,  which, 
for  its  courtesy  to  woman,  has  become  proverbial 
throughout  the  world.  Yes,  amidst  all  those  offences, 
with  which  we  can,  as  Americans,  justly  charge 
ourselves,  jlhere  is  still  this  proud  and  honorable 
consolation  left  us — our  national  reputation  for  re 
spect  to  the  sex,  and  he  would  lose  his  name  and 
character  as  a true  man,  who  would  dare  to  lift  his 
hand  in  anger,  in  the  presence  of  a woman.  Shall 
we  then,  my  countrymen,  I ask  you,  shall  ive  suffer 
the  counsels  of  those  to  prevail,  who  seek  to  banish 
woman  from  the  presence  of  man,  while  engaged  in 
consultation  as  we  are  this  day,  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  and  most  exciting  interest,  both  to  her  and 
us?  No!  We  will  welcome  her  presence  on  every 
such  occasion  as  this,  and  we  will  not  only  protect 
her  from  insult,  but  with  pride  and  gratitude,  we  will 
acknowledge  the  honor  she  has  done  us.  (Great 
cheering.) 

My  fellow  citizens,  that  faith  which  binds  the 
moral  elements  of  the  world  together,  which  joins  in 
connexion,  nations,  societies,  and  parties  of  men, 
was  never  more  deliberately,  never  more  shamefully 
violated  than  by  the  convention  which  nominated 
James  K.  Polkas  a candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States.  If  their  own  party  presses  can 
be  accredited  in  any  thing,  the  majority  of  their  con 
ventioii  attended  it  under  instructions  from  those 
who  sent  them  to  vote  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  of 
New  York,  who  had  in  the  mostsolemn  manner  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  his  utter  hostility  to  a project 


then  afoot  of  immediately  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  How  these  instructions,  were  violat- 
ed, how  the  confidence  of  those  who  deputed  these 
agents  to  act  for  them  was  abused,  how  the  faith 
these  delegates  owed  their  constituents  was  trampl- 
ed under  foot,  how  the  sacred  principle  that  the 
majority  shall  govern  was  spurned  at  and  pros- 
trated, is  too  fresh  in  your  recollection  to  need  a re- 
capitulation from  me.  I have  nothing  to  do  with — 
indeed,  as  as  whig,  I take  no  interest  in  dwelling 
upon  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  a palpable  fraud 
was  practised  by  one  portion  of  that  party  upon 
another.  But  as  citizens  assembled  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  both  parties,  we  have  the  right — and  it 
is  our  duty — to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  that  bond  of  union  which  binds  together, 
and  keeps  within  the  maMc  circle  of  party,  as  if  all 
were  stricken  with  the  spell  of  a wizard,  men  of  the 
most  opposite,  the  most  discordant,  the  most  antago- 
nising  views,  interests,  and  feelings.  What  is  that 
which  yesterday  revited  within  that  magic  circle, 
the  large  majority  of  that  party  who  sent  their  dele- 
gates to  Baltimore,  instructed  to  vote  for  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  had  denounced  the  projected  annexation 
of  Texas,  as  a measure  in  violation  of  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  pregnant  with  national  dishonor;  and 
yet  which,  to  day,  still  retains  the  same  victims 
within  that  magic  circle,  spell-bound,  to  maintain 
and  uphold,  by  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk,  that 
same  measure  of  annexation  as  now  necessary  to  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  the  republic?  Why  is  it,  that 
the  acquisition  of  Texas,  which  was  wrong  with  Van 
Buren  as  a leader,  became  right  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  K.  Polk,  and  was  immediately  adopted 
as  the  war-cry,  the  very  Shibboleth  of  the  party?  We 
naturally  ask  ourselves,  when  we  think  of  these 
things,  whether  it  can  be  true,  that  these  men  re- 
gard the  addition  of  the  whole  territory  proposed  to 
be  annexed,  comprehending  the  vast  region  between 
the  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Bravo,  a country  more  than 
six  times  as  large  as  all  Pennsylvania,  as  a measure 
of  such  small  importance,  that  no  principle  worthy 
of  consideration  is  involved  in  it?  Not  so — not  so. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  held  the  exposition  of 
his  own  views  of  this  mighty  theme  due  alike  to  his 
own  character,  and  to  those  who  proposed  to  sup- 
port him — an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  entitle 
him  to  the  suffrages  of  the  nation.  After  his  letter 
on  this  subject  appeared,  a majority  of  the  conven- 
tion still  voted  for  (Tim,  and  throughout  the  vast  non- 
slaveholding regions  of  our  country,  as  well  as  in 
other  portions  of  it,  the  admiration  of  his  partisans 
still  ‘ whooped  after  him;”  and  their  praises,  on  ac- 
count of  his  opposition  to  Texas,  continued  to  be 
sounded,  until  the  moment  when  they.,  learned  that 
the  majority  had  been  beaten  in  their  democratic 
convention,  that  their  own  will  had  been  baffled  and 
defeated  by  a trick  and  a stratagem,  and  that  a man 
decidedly  hostile  to  every  sentiment  on  this  subject, 
which  they  have  ever  lelt  or  feigned,  was  now  a 
candidate  for  those  honors  which  they  had  designed 
for  another.  I have  heard  of  a man  who  went  ex- 
pressly to  hunt  deer,  and  fired  his  gun  at  a calf. — 
When  taxed  for  an  act  so  unworthy  of  a huntsman, 
and  so  inconsistent  with  his  avowed  obj  ict,  his  jus- 
tification was,  that  he  had  fired  at  it,  so  as  to  hit  it, 
if  it  had  been  a deer,  and  to  miss  it  if  had  been  a 
calf!  But  the  democratic  delegation  which  went  to 
Baltimore,  had  not  so  good  an  excuse  as  even  that. 
They  had  no  room  for  doubt  when  they  hunted  up 
James  K.  Polk,  as  the  character  of  the  game  before 
them.  His  Cincinnati  letter  has  satisfied  all  the 
world  that  he  was,  unequivocally  for  the  immediate 
annexation  of  Texas.  The  same  convention  which 
nominated  him  and  espoused  his  principles  by  a 
solemn  resolution  of  approbation,  at  the  same  time 
nominated  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  as  vice  pre- 
sident, the  intimate  and  known  friend  of  the  man 
they  had  discarded,  a known  opponent  of  the  measure 
of  annexing  Texas  to  the  union,  and  one  who  had, 
but  a few  days  before  that,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  by  his  unqualified 
hostility  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Polk  on  this  whole 
subject.  True  it  is  that  Mr.  Wright,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  this  attempt  to  degrade  him  by 
such  a nomination,  instantly,  if  not  indignantly,  re 
pudiated  all  connection  with  it,  declined  the  unna 
lural  and  monstrous  alliance,  and  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  assign,  among  his  reasons  for  rejecting 
sucl)  a coalition,  the  fact  that  his  name  had  not  been 
presented  by  the  people  for  that  office — thus  stinging 
the  advocates  ef  Mr.  Polk  to  the  quick,  by  remind- 
ing them  of  the  course  which  others  ought  to  pursue 
who  were  in  the  same  category. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  question  naturally 
recurs — what  can  be  that  bond  of  union  upon  which 
the  convention  that  made  these  nominations,  could 
have  relied  to  hold  the  party  together?  Was  it  prin- 
ciple? ITso,  what  was  that  principle?  Was  it  the 
annexation  of  Texas  which  led  them  to  Baltimore? 
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If  so,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  vole  of  the  ma- 
jority for  Van  Buren?  anil  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  nomination  of  Wright?  Was  it  the  object  of  the 
convention  to  defeat  the  jnonstrous  project  of  im- 
mediately annexing,  at  the  expense  of  national  dis- 
honor resulting  from  the  violation  of  national  faith , 
a territory  to  our  beloved  country,  six  tiir.es  the  area 
of  the  mighty  state  of  Pennsylvania?  If  so,  why  did 
they  nominate  Mr.  Polk,  the  prompt,  the  uncondi- 
tional, the  swiftly  willing  and  anxious  advocate  of 
that  very  measure?  And  why  did  they  interpolate 
into  their  own  party  creed,  their  famous  resolution, 
which  made  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  the 
ground-work  of  their  whole  system  of  policy,  and  the 
unerring  test  of  their  political  faith?  Let  any  hono- 
rable man  of  this  self-styled  democratic  party  re- 
view all  these  things  in  the  cool  of  the  day ; — and  as 
the  political  kaleidoscope  of  his  party  convention 
presents  new  forms  and  figures,  new  principles  and 
different  objects  of  national  policy,  as  unlike  each 
other  as  demons  of  darkness  and  angels  of  light,  as 
distant  from,  and  as  opposite  ta  each  other  as  the. 
poles,  let  him  decide  for  himself  whether  those 
who  dared  to  propose  each  and  all  of  these  in  turn 
for  his  approbation,  are  longer  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence. I think  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  was 
an  insult  to  his  understanding  and  to  all  his  pride  of 
personal  character,  to  have  supposed  him  so  tied  to 
a party  name  as  to  be  capable  of  being  thus  bandied 
about  like  a foot-ball  at  their  will  and  pleasure;  and 
that  he  will  spurn  the  idea  that  he  is  not  absolved 
from  all  obligation  to  sustain  party  nominations  pro- 
ceeding from  men  so  palpably  prepared  to  adopt  a 
new  principle  or  to  sacrifice  a new  one,  as  often  as 
it  should  be  found  convenient  to  do  so.  (Cheers.) 

I have  yet  another  brief  word,  before  parting  with 
this  subject  of  annexing  Texas  to  this  Union,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  my  fellow  citizens  who  have  hi- 
therto differed  from  mein  political  opinion.  They 
know  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  will  be  attended, 
or  soon  followed,  by  the  actual  annexation  of  this 
vast  territory;  and  that,  in  this  act,  we  shall  violate 
an  existing  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  degrade  our  ex- 
alted character  as  a nation  by  the  shameless  exposi- 
tion to  the  whole  world  of  broken  faith  and  unbridled 
rapacity  of  dominion.  War  with  Mexico  will 
be  the  immediate  and  inevitable  result.  Do  not — 
oh!  let  me  beseech  you — do  not  rely  for  victory  in 
that  bloody  contest,  upon  the  strength  of  our  own 
arms  and  the  weakness  of  our  adversary.  The 
avenging  justice  of  .Him,  “who  stands  and  mea- 
sures the  earth,  who  beholds  and  drives  us  under  the 
nations” — has  long  since  taught  mankind  that  the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  No  man  estimates  more  highly  than  I do, 
the  American  character  for  bravery  and  military 
prowess.  But  no  nation  has  received  more  solemn 
admonitions  from  the  God  we  profess  to  adore,  that 
power  will  not  insure  victory,  unless  it  be  accompa- 
nied by  justice.  Our  revolutionary  forefathers,  with 
a physical  force  less  than  can  now  be  commanded  by 
a single  state  of  this  union,  with  a population  not 
exceeding  that  of  New  York,  and  with  means  far 
less  than  she  can  now  control,  in  a righteous  cause 
defied  the  whole  power  of  England,  and  triumpted 
over  the  mightiest  nation  of  the  earth.  In  a just 
cause,  we  subsequently  chastised  the  insolence  of 
France  on  the  ocean;  and  again,  in  that  great  con- 
test, waged  to  avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  by  Eng- 
land upon  our  plundered  commerce,  and  our  im- 
pressed seamen,  as  well  as  the  insults  to  our  nation- 
al flag,  in  despite  of  the  vast  disparity  of  force,  we 
triumphantly  vindicated  our  national  honor,  while 
we  effectually  checked  the  rapacity  and  arrogance 
of  the  strongest,  the  proudest  and  the  haughtiest 
among  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  In  all  these 
wars,  every  American  bosom  which  was  bared  to 
the  swords  or  the  bullets  of  an  enemy,  was  fired  by 
a sense  of  injury  to  our  country;  and  every  Ameri- 
can hand  which  'dealt  destruction  on  the  feo,  was 
nerved  by  the  consciousness  'hat  ourcourse  was  just. 
But  how  will  it  be  in  a warfare  merely  for  conquest 
and  extended  rule?  Is  the  race  of  Kosciuskos  and 
La  Fayettes  so  far  extinct  in  the  ancient  world,  that 
we  may  no  longer  expect  the  daring  and  chivalrous 
soldiers  of  Europe  to  succor  Mexico,  as  they  suc- 
cored us,  when  she  shall  jnake  her  appeal,  as  we 
did,  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  implore  their 
protection?  The  flag  of  our  country  will  become  the 
target  tor  the  shaft  of  every  adventurer  who  shall 
seek  to  strike  a blow  against  oppression,  or  shall  be 
actuated  by  the  meaner  passion  for  plunder.  Our 
prosperous  commerce,  which  now  spreads  its  sails 
upon  every  sea,  will  be  swept  from  the  ocean,  by 
privateers-inen  of  all  nations,  under  the  Mexican 
flag;  and  while  Ihe  rest  of  the  civilized  world  will 
be  in  the  full  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  all  the 
blessings  of  peace — while  even  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  in  respect  for  human  rights  and  national  ho- 
man  rights  and  national  honor,  will  have  converted 


their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hoops — here,  in  our  western  hemisphere 
alone, 

“ the  rough  soldier,  hard  of  heart. 

In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shall  range 

With  conscience  wide  as  hell;” 
while  all  the  world  shall  behold  the  sad  spectacle  of 
a great  republic  robbing  a feeble  sister  republic,  and 
an  unoffending  alley  and  friend,  ofterrilory  to  which 
we  have  no  title  by  the  laws  of  God  or  man. 

My  countrymen — there  was  no  wisdom  in  the  far- 
mer who  desired  to  have  “no  outside  ro4v  to  his 
cornfield;” — and  there  is  as  little  wisdom  in  that 
statesman  who  measures  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  nation,  rather  by  the  extent  of  its  territory,  than 
by  the  density,  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  popula- 
tion. It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  this  day  to  discuss 
the  mighty  question  which  lies  beyond  all  I have 
been  considering — whether  it  can  become  expedient 
or  right,  under  any  circumstances,  to  change  the 
boundary  of  the  Sabine  for  that  of  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte.  It  would  seem  to  a man  as-little  acquaint- 
ed with  military  defences  as  I am,  that  a south  west- 
ern frontier  2,000  miles  in  length , and  a large  part 
of  it  more  than  1,000  miles  from  New  Orleans, 
would  be  more  difficult  to  defend,  and  more  liable  to 
aggression  and  encroachment  from  abroad,  than  a 
boundary  which  would  be  protected  by  supplies  of 
men  and  munitions  of  war  from  New  Orleans,  be- 
cause of  its  greater  proximity  to  the  vast  and  popu- 
lous valley  of  the  Mississippi.  But  without  refer- 
ence to  all  this,  I desire  you  to  go  with  me  this  day 
no  further  than  this, — I mean  myself  to  go  no  fur 
ther — that  if  we  are  to  acquire  Texas  at  all,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  shall  not  be  undersuch  as  sh  ill 
induce  ' the  other  nations  of  the  earth  to  brand  the 
glorious  stars  and  stripes  as  the  pirate  flag  of  an  un- 
just and  unprincipled  people,  and  the  country  of 
Washington  as  the  home  of  the  land  robber  and  ty- 
rant. If  we  must  have  Texas,  let  us  treat  for  it, 
and  pay  for  it  honorably. . But,  for  the  sake  of  ail  that 
is  dear  in  the  American  character,  let  us  neither 
steal  it  nor  rob  for  it. 

Indulge  me  next  in  the  brief  consideration  of  ano 
ther  question,  which  must  be  decided,  and,  perhaps, 
forever  settled,  by  the  approaching  presidential 
election.  It  is  one  of  such  thrilling  interest  to  eve- 
ry true  American  heart,  that  wherever  it  is  rightly 
understood,  it  absorbs  and  swallows  up  all  other  and 
minor  issues.  IL  is  a question  which  comes  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  all  men  among  us  who  seek 
to  obtain  an  honorable  living  by  honorable  means,  if 
our  experience  as  a nation  lias  demonstrated  any- j 
thing,  it  is  the  wisdom — yea,  the  absolute  necessity  ] 
— of  protecting  our  own  home  labor — the  labor  of 
all  men  who  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  on 
our  own  American  soil,  whether  they  be  native  or 
naturalized.  The  sad  story  of  our  country’s  suffer- 
ings during  those  fatal  years  which  preceded  the 
30th  of  August,  1842,  when  the  present  whig  tariff 
was  enacted  for  our  relief,  is  yet  fresh  in  your  me- 
mories. You  know  how  bankruptcy  and  ruin  over- 
spread the  land,  crussing  in  their  progress  men  of  all 
classes  and  conditions.  By  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury’s  annual  statements  of  the  commerce  and  j 
navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1842,  now  before  me,  it  appears 
that  the  imports  of  specie  and  bullion  during  the 
year  were  $4,087,010;  the  exports  $4,043,539 — ex- 
hibiting a drain  of  specie  from  the  country  amount- 
ing to  $726,523,  by  the  custom  house  returns.  By 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury’s  annual  statement  of 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  1842,  and 
the  first  two  quarters  of  the  year  1843  ( being  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  tariff  of  1842)  now  before  me,  it 
appears,  that,  during  these  nine  months  of  whig  pro- 
tection, the  imports  of  specie  and  bullion  were 
$22,320,335; — the  exports,  $1,520,791;  exhibiting  a 
gain  in  our  favor  from  foreign  countries  on  the  arti- 
cles of  specie  and  bullion  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
$20,799,544;  all  of  which,  let  me  repeat,  was 
brought  into  the  country,  and  was  kept  in  the  coun- 
try, by  the  whig  tariff  for  the  first  nine  months  after 
its  operation  commenced.  The  same  document 
proves,  that  during  the  same  nine  months,  our  ex- 
ports were  $34,346,480,  and  our  imports  $64,753,790, 
showing  a bafance  of  trade  in  out'  favor  for  these 
nine  months  of  $19,592,631.  By  the  same  state 
menls  of  the  secretary,  it  also  appears  that  during 
the  years  1841  and  1842  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  fell  off'  from  that  of  the  preceding  years 
about  90,000  tons,  being  a loss  in  two  years  of  about 
90,000  tons— -while  it  also  appears  that  during  the 
first  nine  months  after  the  tariff  of  1842  went  into 
operation,  our  tonnage  increased  by  the  sum  of 
66,212  tons;  so  that  in  nine  months’ time  we  regain 
ed  more  than  two- thirds  ofall  the  tonnage  we  had  lost 
during  the  two  preceding  years,  while  the  tariff  was 
descending  to  its  lowest  rates  under  the  act  of  1833. 


The  question  now  before  the  country  is — shall  this 
tariff  stand  or  fall?  It  is  utterly  in  vai.i  for  gentle- 
men of  the  opposite  party  to  attempt  to  evade  this 
issue:  By  electing  a president  resolutely  bent  on  its 

destruction,  as  Mr.  Polk  lias  declared  himself  to  be, 
we  bring  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  ge- 
neral guvernmentto  bear  against  this  system  of  policy, 
and  that  identical  law  which,  wc  know,  is  daily 
bringing  inestimable  blessings  to  us  and  ours.  We 
elect  a man  to  instruct  by  a message  at  each  succes- 
sive session  of  congress  for  four  years  to  come,  the 
senators  and  representatives  of  the  people  to  repeal 
that  law,  and  break  down  that  system.  We  elect  a 
man  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  custom  houses, 
where  the  duties  are  collected,  with  enemies  of  this 
system,  which  he  has  solemnly  denounced  in  his  ad- 
dress to  tlie  people  of  Tennessee,  of  April  3,  1839, 
as  “odious  and  unjust.”  We  elect  a man  to  fill 
50,000  offices  in  these  United  States  with  the  paiti- 
zans  of  free  trade,  and  the  advocates  of  that  British 
policy  which  would  reduce  us  to  a state  of  colonial 
vassalage  to  England,  and  re-colonize  these  states  in 
her  behalf,  without  subjecting  her  to  the  expense  of 
governing  us,  or  imparling  to  us  a solitary  advantage 
in  return  for  the  substantial  benefits  of  our  own  na- 
tional independence.  Weeleota  man  to  til  I the  judicial 
j tribunals  of  this  government  your  judges,  who  may 
declare  the  tariff  itself  unconstitutional;  and  the  ex- 
ecutive and  ministerial  offices  of  the  government 
with  men  hostile  to  the  protection  of  our  home  la- 
bor; and  we  empower  him,  should  he  think  proper 
to  prohibit  the  execution  of  the  law  he  hates,  to 
strike  dead  any  warrant  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
law,  in  the  hands  of  his  agents,  by  removing  them 
at  pleasure.  It  has  been  rumored  that  many  Penn- 
sylvania democrats  are  friends  of  the  tariff.  I hope 
all  Pennsylvanians  are.  1 know  they  ought  to  be. 
And  if  they  are,  I trust  they  never  will  deliver  their 
iamb  to  the  wolf,  by  committing  their  favorite  poli- 
cy to  the  hands  of  James  K.  Polk.  Let  no  Pennsyl- 
vania democrat,  who  dares  avow  his  friendship  for 
that  policy,  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Folk,  he  will  be  entrusted 
with  the  honors  or  offices  which  will  be  distributed 
among  the  victors,  should  they  now  stride  into  pow- 
er, triumphant  over  the  humbled  friends  of  Ameri- 
can labor.  With  all  the  high  places  ofthe  republic, 
with  all  the  avenues  to  executive  favor,  thronged  by 
men  concurring  with  the  president  elect,  your  Penn- 
sylvanian tariff'  democrats  will,  should  Mr.  Polk 
succeed,  occupy  the  position  in  the  White  House  at 
Washington  about  the  4th  of  March  next,  somewhat 
rudely,  but.  tersely  and  appropriately,  described  by 
the  old  saw  of  “poor  folks  at  a lrolic.”  Do  these 
intended  victims  of  political  suicide  doubt  the  desti- 
ny that  awaits  them?  If  they  do,  will  they  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me, .why  such  a man  as  James  K. 
Polk,  known  for  his  animosity  to  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, if  he  was  known  for  any  thing,  was  prefer- 
red by  the  party  convention  over  all  the  honorable 
and  honored  statesmen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  espe- 
cially over  your  own  James  Buchanan,  who  may 
justly  rank  among  the  highest  honors  of  his  public 
life,  the  glorious  vote  he  gave  for  that  very  protec- 
tive tariff,  which  Mr.  Polk  holds  in  such  utter  detes- 
tation. This  tariff'  question  presents  the  cardinal 
pointed  difference  between  the  two  gentlemen.  If 
they  differ  very  essentially  on  other  subjects,  1 am 
not  aware  of  it.  Why  was  it,  then,  that  when  Van 
Buren,  Cass,  and  Johnson  were  discarded;  men 
whose  names,  like  Buchanan’s,  were  conspicuous 
before  the  country  for  the  nomination — why  was  it, 
I ask,  that,  at  that  moment,  the  name  of  such  a man 
as  Buchanan  was  overlooked  or  disregarded,  and  bis 
justly  lofty  pretensions  set  aside  for  such  a man  as 
James  K.  Polk?  In  what  one  quality  of  either  head 
or  heart  did  James  K.  Polk  excel  James  Buchanan? 
Was  it  a preference  given  on  account  of  Mr.  Polk  s 
greater  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  public 
councils?  Why,  the  latter  was  but  a stripling  cadet 
— while  the  former  was  contending  in  the  front  ranks, 
among  the  veterans  and  best  champions  ofthe  party. 
Buchanan  had  won,  by  his  services  in  congress,  one 
of  the  highest  chaplets  that  grace  the  senator’s  brow, 
while  Mr.  Polk  was  yet  practising  his  pleadings 
among  the  county  courts  of  Tennessee.  With  a 
name  standing  high  among  the  highest  of  our  states- 
men, the  prominent  man  of  a great  state  like  Penn- 
sylvania, upon  which  Henry  Clay  had  bestowed  the 
glorious  designation  of  Key  Stone  of  our  federal 
arch,  with  claims  founded  on  his  native  talent,  on 
long  and  faithful  service,  and  on  his  extensive  and 
varied  knowledge  as  a statesman  and  a soholar,  the 
Pennsylvania  tariff  democrat,  who  had  dared  to  re- 
present the  interests  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  by  his 
vote,  was  supplanted  by  a southern  cotton  planter, 
whose  only  superior  merit,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  gave  him  the  nomination,  must  have  been  that 
he  had  shown  nosympathies  for  the  Pennsylvania 
laborer  through  the  whole  course  of  his  political 
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life,  in  which  his  vie ws  seemed  bounded  by  the  limits 
of  the  rice  field  and  the  confines  of  the  cotton  plan- 
tation. Yes,  Pennsylvanians!  his  VOTE  FORTHE 
TARIFF  was  the  weight  which  pulled  youy  states- 
man down!  In  that  day,  when  he  was  cast  aside  for 
one  so  infinitely  inferior  in  every  respect,  as  was 
James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  there  was  no  thought 
of  you  or  your  inheritance!  Your  statesman  lived 
too  far  north  of  Mason  & Dixon’s  line,  to  make  a 
first  rate  free  trade  president!  He  lived  too  near  the 
regions  of  the  iron  and  the  coal.  Pie  smelt  too 
strongly  of  the  Pennsylvania  workshops.  He  owned 
no  cotton  plantation,  and  he  would  not,  like  the  free 
trade  orator  of  Roanoke,  “at  any  time  go  twenty 
yards  out  of  his  way  to  kick  a sheep!  I am  here 
this  day  to  make  my  appeal  to  Pennsylvania  tariff 
democrats,  to  stand  by  their  friends,  their  own  best 
interests,  and  their  own  dear  country,  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle.  Help  those  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  yours — whose  children  must  have  a 
common  destiny  with  yours.  Lo!  the  host  of  the  ene- 
my that  threatens  to  trample  us  all  under  foot  is  full 
in  view  before  us.  In  all  the  pride  of  men  who  have 
felt  power  and  forgot  right,  you  may  hear  their 
shouts  of  io  triumphe!  in  anticipation  of  their  victo- 
ry over  the  prostrate  friends  of  Pennsylvania  labor 
and  Pennsylvania  honor.  They  have  covered  your 
noble  state  with  debt;  and_  now  openly  co  operate 
with  those  who  aim  to  rob  her  of  her  share  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  domain,  which  would  aid  her  in 
the  payment  of  it.  Will  you  for  a party  name — will 
you  for  mere  sake  of  a party  triumph  in  which  you 
never  can  participate,  help  to  bear  down  your  own 
struggling  friends  in  this  contest?  Will  you  stand 
coldly  aloof,  and 

“let  the  Volsces 

Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy?” 

Will  you  “all  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break?’ 
— cast  off  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  kindred,  and 
affection,  for  the  galling  fetters  of  party  discipline; 
and  while  Pennsly  vania  is  stretching  forth  herhands 
imploring  her  own  sons  to  assist  her  in  her  distress- 
es, will  you,  can  you,  have  you  the  heart  to  laugh  at 
her  calamities,  and  mock  at  her  appeal? 

If  there  be  any  one  present  who  has  been  gulled 
by  the  delusion  of  the  enemy,  which  teaches  in 
Pennsylvania,  what  no  one  dares  to  pretend  in  the 
southern  states,  that  Henry  Clay  has  ever  abandoned 
the  protective  policy,  and  that  James  K.  Polk  is  to 
be  relied  upon  as  its  advocate  and  friend,  let  me 
crave  that  man’s  attention  to  a few  facts,  which  will 
dispel  that  delusion  forever.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
occupy  your  time  by  a repetition  of  what  I had  the 
honor  to  say  at  Wilmington  on  the  15th  of  June  last 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  So  far  as  relates  to  the 
opinions  and  past  course  of  Mr.  Clay  in  regard  to 
the  compromise  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  his 
objects  in  supporting  it  and  his  present  sentiments  in 
reference  to  the  whole  protective  policy.  I intend 
to  let  him  this  day  speak  for  himself.  Having  learn- 
ed a few  weeks  ago,  that  some  persons  in  this  state 
had  for  party  purposes  dared  to  make  an  issue  be- 
fore the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship  for  the  protective  system,  I ven- 
tured to  break  a resolution  I had  adopted  not  to  an- 
noy him  with  letters  at  this  crisis  when  he  is  over- 
burdened with  correspondence,  and  to  inform  him 
that  he  had  been  charged,  in  Pennsylvania,  with  hav- 
ing abandoned  his  own  system.  His  reply  to  me  in 
the  letter  which  I hold  in  my  hand  is  in  these  words: 

Blue  Licks,  August  22,  1844. 

My  dearsir — Your  supposition  is  right  as  to  the 
oppressive  extent  of  my  correspondence.  It  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  answer  all  the  letters  which  I re- 
ceive. I am  afraid  that  I cannot  reply  to  many  that 
deserve  it.  Mr.  Madison  once  remarked  to  me  that 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  correspondents  were  killing  him;  but 
they  were  furnished  by  a population  of  about  ten 
millions.  Mine  are  supplied  by  a population  of  near 
twenty  millions.  I can  feel  and  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  a homicide,  committed  in  the  mode  which 
Mr.  Madison  suggested. 

I request  you  to  attribute  to  the  above  cause,  my 
omission  to  express  to  you  before,  the  satisfaction  I 
derived  from  the  perusal  ol  your  admirable  speech 
on  the  compromise  law.  No  man  knew  better  the 
motives  and  considerations  which  prompted  its  pass- 
age than  you  did,  and  you  have  ably  and  truly  ex- 
posed them  We  were  upon  terms  of  the  most  con- 
fidential intimacy  and  friendship.  You  daily,  in  the 
senate,  sat  near  me.  You  knew  of  my  consultations 
with  the  pi actical  manufacturers;  and  their  coinci- 
dence with  us.  1 believe  it  was  upon  your  invita- 
tion that  the  lamented  Dupont  came  from  Delaware 
and  conferred  with  us.  Upon  more  occasions  than 
one,  whilst  gazing  upon  the  care-worn  countenances 
and  haggard  looks  of  some  of  the  delegation  in  con- 
gress from  South  Carolina , you  said  to  me,  “Clay, 
these  arc  fine  fellows.  It  won’t  do  to  let  old  Jack- 


son  hang  them.  We  must  save  them.”  You  lived 
in  a mess  of  some  seven  or  eight  senators,  and  it 
was  your  mess  that  insisted  upon  the  home  valuation, 
as  a sine  qua  non.  Mr.  Calhoun  opposed  it.  Your 
mess  persevered.  The  fate  of  the  bill  was  threaten- 
ed; but  he,  at  the  last  moment,  withdrew  his  oppo- 
sition, and  the  bill  finally  passed. 

I have  again  and  again  asserted,  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate,  that  two  principal  objects  were  aimed  to  be 
accomplished.  One  was  to  avert  a civil  war.  The 
other  was  to  preserve  the  policy  of  protection.  It 
was  threatened  by  Mr.  Verplanck’s  bill,  with  total 
subversion;  and  1 believed  then  and  believe  now, 
that,  if  the  compromise  had  not  passed,  at  the  next 
session  of  congress  all  traces  af  that  policy  would 
have  been  effaced  from  the  statute  book. 

You  and  I both  maintained  that  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection preserved  by  the  compromise  would  be  suffi- 
cient until  about  1842.  But  we  were  taunted  by  our 
opponents,  to  know  what  would  be  its  condition  when 
that  period  arrived.  We  replied  there  were  the  home 
valuation,  cash  duties,  a long  list  of  free  articles,  &c. 
But  I said  also,  let  us  take  c-are  of  ourselves  now;  the 
people  of  1842  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Public  opinion,  in  the  mean  time  may  become 
more  enlightened,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  protective 
policy  may  be  demonstrated.  I have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. My  predictions  have  been  fulfiled.  The 
people  of  1842,  the  w-liigs  at  least  every  where,  and 
many  of  the  democrats  are  now  fully  persuaded  that 
the  industry  of  this  great  country,  ought  not  to  be 
prostrated  at  the  feet  of  foreign  powers.  Every  where 
1 the  cry  is  for  a tariff  for  revenue,  with  discrimina 
tions  for  protection.  Every  where  the  preservation 
of  the  tariff' of  1842,  which  has  worked  so  well,  and  is 
delivering  us  from  embarrassments,  is  loudly  de- 
manded. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to,  or  attended,  the 
enactment  of  the  compromise,  may  be  curious  and 
interesting  as  matters  of  history;  but,  in  respect  to  the 
policy  of  protectiQn,  the  great,  practical,  absorbing 
question  is,  shall  thetariffof  1842  be  preserved  or  re- 
' pealed?  That  question  is  to  be  solved  in  November 
| next.  I have  repeatedly  expressed  my  opinion  un- 
| equivocally  in  favoi  of  it. 

j 1 thought  we  achieved  a great  triumph  in  placing 
the  protective  policy,  by  the  compromise  act,  wiLhout 
t the  reach  and  beyond  the  term  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  ad- 
j ministration.  And  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  fact 
that  the  South  Carolina  delegation  were  much  more 
anxious  that  the  difficulty  should  be  settled  by  us  than 
by  Gen.  Jackson. 

You  tell  me  that  I am  accused  of  having  abandoned 
the  protective  policy.  That  would  distress  me  ex- 
ceed ingly,  if  I were  not  accused  of  all  sorts  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  I believe  I have  been  charged 
with  every  crime  enumerated  in  the  decalogue.  I 
laugh  at  the  straights  to  which  my  opponents  are  dri- 
ven. They  are  to  be  pitied.  Shrinking  from  all  the 
issues  arising  out  of  the  great  questions  of  national 
policy,  which  have  hither  to  divided  the  country,  they 
have  no  other  refuge  left  but  in  personal  abuse,  de- 
traction and  defamation.  I have  lived  down  these  at- 
tacks heretofore,  and  with  the  blessing  of  providence 
I hope  to  survive  those  which  they  are  now  directing 
against  me.  Mose  certainly  my  surprise  at  the  at- 
tempt to  make  me  out  a friend  of  free  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  and  an  opponent  of  the  protective 
policy,  ought  not  be  greater  than  that  of  my  com- 
petitor at  the  effort  to  establish  his  friendship  for  the 
protective  policy.  I remain,  always  truly  and  faith- 
fully your  friend.  H.  CLAY. 

J.  M.  Clayton,  Esq. 

Now  1 leave  all. men  and  especially  those  who  at- 
tempted to  disprove  the  position  in  support  of  which 
l labored  in  Wilmington  on  the  15th  of  June  last  that 
Mr.  Clay’s  object  by  the  compromise  act  was  to  save 
the  protective  principle  and  as  much  of  the  protective 
policy  as  he  could,  to  their  own  reflections,  after  they 
shall  have  perused  this  letter.  I think  that  some  a- 
mong  the  latter  were  mistaken,  and  would  not  do  ei- 
ther Mr.  Clay  or  my  humble  self  intentional  injustice. 
But  i here  were  others  among  them,  for  whose  charac- 
ters, as  the  lackeys  and  dirt-carriers  of  party,  I have 
felt,  and  mean  to  avow,  no  other  sentiment  than  that 
which  is  due  to  their  unapproachable  infamy.  1 do 
not  think  it  possible  for  any  honest  man,  or  any  man 
who  has  a due  respect  for  his  character,  to  avow  the 
belief  that  Henry  Clay  is,  or  ever  was,  at  any  period 
of  his  public  life,  aught  hut  the  true,  the  sincere,  the 
ever  consistent  friend  of  the  protective  policy.  (Great 
cheering.) 

I now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  pretence  ol 
the  advocates  ot  James  K.  Folk  in  Pennsly  vania,  that 
he  is,  or  ever  was  a friend  to  the  protective  policy. 
I served,  I believe,  seven  years  in  congress  with  him, 
though  we  were  in  different  houses;  I know  that 
while  there,  he  was  the  steady  enemy  of  protection  to 
I home  labor;  while  there,  I never  heard  him  represented 


to  any  man  as  other  than  hostile  lo  the  whole  America n 
system.  I concurred  with  that  part  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
speech  at  Springfield,  which  declares  Mr.  Polk’s  opin- 
ions as  1 have  stated  them,  and  adds  that  “it  is  an  in- 
sult to  any  man  of  common  sense,  to  tell  him  that  Mr. 
Polk  is  a friend  to  the  protective  policy.”  I hold  a 
document  in  my  had,  containing  the  avowed  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Polk,  as  extracted  from  his  speeches, 
addresses  and  letters,  and  also  the  opinions  of  leading 
men  and  papers  of  the  party  which  supports  him, 
shewing  what  his  opinions  and  those  of  his  party  are, 
in  regard  to  the  protective  policy  and  the  present 
tariff'.  These  extracts  conclusively  demonstrate  that 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  is  amongst  the  most 
bitter  and  unrelenting  enemies  of  protection.  The 
national  Clay  Club  in  Philadelphia,  has  published 
these  extracts;  and  with  a view  to  expose  those  who 
have  falsely  represented  Mr.  Polk  as  a friend  to  pro- 
tection, it  has,  through  its  president,  advertised  the 
following  reward. 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  REWARD. 

The  friends  of  James  K.  Polk,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  other  tariff' slates,  persist  in  a very 
extraordinary  manner,  in  claiming  him  as  a friend  of 
the  protective  policy,  when  it  most  be  known  to  them 
that  he  has  all  his  life  opposed  that  policy. 

The  following  extracts,  from  his  speeches,  address- 
es, letters  &c.,  and  from  the  leading  men  and  papers, 
of  the  party  which  supports  him,  show  what  his  opin- 
ions and  those  of  his  party  are  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
tective policy  and  the  present  tariff',  so  clearly  that 
no  man  can  be  deceived  who  will  read  them.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  “ democratic ” party,  fearing  the  ef- 
fects of  truth,  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring  every  thing 
which  does  not  suit  their  own  purpose,  and  which 
they  cannot  answer  to  be  “whig  lies.”  To  put  a stop 
to  this,  one  thousand  dollars  are  hereby  offered  and 
will  be  paid  to  any  man  who  will  prove  the  extracts 
and  passages  quoted  in  this  pamphlet  lo  be  untrue. — 
And  we  are  willing  that  judge  King,  of  Philadelphia 
who  is  a democrat,  shall  be  the  person  to  decide. — 
Here,  then,  is  a chance  for  any  man  who  asserts  that 
truth  is  a “whig  lie,”  because  he  cannot  answer  it,  to 
make  one  thousand  dollars.  Our  only  object  is  to 
establish  truth  and  expose  fraud  and  deception.  Gov. 
Polk  himself  dares  not  deny  the  truth  of  these  ex- 
tracts. Send  one  of  these  pamphlets  to  him  and  try 
him.  CHARLES  GIBBONS. 

Presideut  of  the  National  Clay  Club. 

The  man  who  wins  this  rewqrd  will  square  the 
circle. 

I hold  another  document  in  my  hand,  printed  at 
the  Appeal  office,  Memphis,  during  tha  last  guberna- 
torial contest  between  James  K.  Polk  and  Gov.  Jones, 
a pamphlet  containing  Governor  Polk’s  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  public  lands,  &c.,  written 
and  published  by  Governor  Polk  himself  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-three,  and  written  and  published 
in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  between  himself  and 
Governor  Jones  entered  into  during  the  canvass. — 
This  pamphlet  printed  at  Mr.  Polk’s  instance  and  by 
his  own  party  organ,  contains  also  two  articles  against 
the  protective  policy,  the  one  purporting  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  Ohio  Statesman  entitled  “our  trade 
with  Great  Britain,”  and  the  other  from  Kendall’s 
Expositor,  entitled  “A  Home  Market.” 

It  also  contains  letters  of  Gov’r.  Polk,  two  of  which 
are  dated  so  late  as  May  15th,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-three,  and  another  is  dated  so  late  as  May  17th, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three.  Each  of  these  let- 
ters contains  his  opinions  against  Lhe  tariff  and  the 
protective  policy,  as  strongly  expressed  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  as  he  could  phrase  them.  He  publishes 
these  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  running  into  office 
on  the  strength  of  them.  'The  last  of  these  letters 
contains  the  memorable  words — “All  who  have  ob- 
served my  course,  know  that  1 have  at  all  times  been 
opposed  to  the  protective  policy and  also  these — “I  am 
in  favor  of  a tariff'  for  levenue  and  opposed  to  a tariff 
for  protection .”  If  there  be  a single  Pennsylvania  dem- 
ocrat present  who  is  really  an  honest  and  sincere 
friend  of  the  tariff — if  there  be  a man  present  of  any 
party  who  has  ever  been  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Polk 
is  aught  but  a bitter  enemy  of  protection;  aught  but 
an  advocate  of  the  highest  of  the  high  toned  anti-pro- 
tective doctrines  of  the  day,  let’him  now  come  for- 
ward and  inspect  this  document.  I have  brought  it 
hither  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  all  such  gentlemen, 
and  when  they  have  drunk  deeply  of  this  draught 
whiclil  freely  ofi'erlhem,  if  that  does  cure  them  of  the 
Polk  fever  now  raging  in  Pennsylvania,  why  all  I can 
5*ay  of  them  is,  that  like  some  of  Falstaff’s  men  in 
buckram,  they  are  “past  praying  for.” 

In  despite  of  all  this  proof,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Polk 
to  Mr.  Kane,  has  been  unblushingly  paraded  as  an  evi- 
dence ol  his  friendship  for  protection.  That  letter 
written  for  a Pennsylvania  market,  does  condescend 
in  one  passage  “to  palter  with  us  in  a double  sense.” 
It  pi  ales  in  a single  line  about  “a  revenue  tarilf  with 
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incidental  protection.”  But,  in  eodem  Jlatu,  he  proves 
that  by  incidental  protection  he  meant  accidental  pro- 
tection, by  refe'ring  to  his  former  opinions,  which  I 
have  qiready  laid  before  you.  The  deception  inten- 
ded by  the  letter,  has  been  so  completely  exposed 
by  others  that  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  notice  it  fur- 
ther than  by  saying,  as  I now  do,  that  James  K.  Polk 
will  not,  and  dare  not,  pending  the  presidential  con- 
test, publish  a line  which  can  reach  his  southern 
friends  before  the  election,  avowing  friendship  for 
the  protective  policy,  or  contradicting  those,  his 
opinions,  against  our  home  labo’r,  to  which  l have  re- 
ferred you.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  that  should 
he  assume  any  other  attitude  in  the  south  than  that 
of  hostility  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  Plenry  Clay  would 
defeat  him  in  every  state  south  of  Mason  & Dixon’s 
line. 

My  fellow  citizens — We  can  see  what  Mr. 
Polk  meant  and  means,  by  a “tariff  for  revenue, 
with  incidental  protection,”  if  we  carefully  study 
the  details  of  the  bill  commonly  called  Mr.  Verp- 
lanck’s  bill,  which  Mr.  Polk,  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  concurred  in  reporting 
to  that  house  the  2Sth  of  December,  1832.  \ou  will 
find  the  report  of  this  committee  in  the  volume  of  re- 
ports of  committees  for  that  session,  printed  as  doc- 
ument No.  14.  I now  hold  it  in  hand,  for  the  in- 
spection of  all  those  who  may  desire  to  see  the  bill 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  protective 
system, and  yet  carried  out  Mr.  Polk’s  notion  of  a 
“tariff  for  revenue,  with  incidental  protection.” — 

Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  said  of  this,  as  it  could 
of ‘a  horizontal’  tariff  of  20  per  cent.,  or  any  other 
tariff  laying  duties  on  articles  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  that  it  did  furnish  some  inciden- 
tal protection.  And  yet,  how  hollow-hearted  and 
insincere  would  all  hold  him  to  be,  who  while  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  friend  of  home  labor,  should  advo- 
cate this  bill  as  a protective  measure.  This  was  the 
bill,  the  fatal  progress  of  which  was  arrested  by  the 
compromise  act  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  reporter  may  pub- 
lish the  rates  of  duty  on  goods,  as  they  were  design- 
ed by  this  bill  to  be  after  the  2d  of  March,  1834,  to 
enable  those  who  have  no  access  to  this  document 
to  learn  how  a tariff  for  revenue,  with  incidental 
protection,  can  be  framed  by  Mr  Polk,  which  would 
utterly  destroy  the  business  of  every  manufacturer 
and  mechanic  in  the  country.  That  man  who  has 
deliberately  proposed  a duty  of  only  15  percent,  ad 
valorem  on  wool , and  yet  on  another  occasion  advo- 
cated a duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  feaand  coffee , has  giv- 
en you  a practical  exposition  of  what  he  meant  by 
his  letter  of  May  the  27th,  1843,  when  he  said, — 
“I  am  in  favor  of  a tariff  revenue  and  apposed  to  a 
tariff  for  protection."  Mr.  Polk  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Kane  , professes  to  be  a friend  of  equal  protection  to 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Let  the 
farmer  read  the  list  of  duties,  to  which  I have  ad- 
verted, in  this  bill  reported  Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr. 
Polk;  let  him  see  there  a duty  of  15  per  cent,  on 
nearly  every  article  which  the  agriculturist  of  the 
middle  states  produces — on  wheat  flour,  oats,  potatoes, 
flax  and  hemp,  bacon,  beef  andpork,  lards,  butter;  and  he 
will  then  understand  precisely  what  Mr.  Polk  meant 
by  protection  to  agriculture. 

In  connexion  with  thissubjectof  Mr.  Polk’s  hostility 
to  the  protective  tariff',  let  me  briefly  advert  also  to 
his  unceasing  opposition  to  the  policy  of  withdraw- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  from  the  federal 
government  and  distributing  them  to  the  states:  In  his 
address  to  the  people  of  Tennessee,  of  March  25th 
1841  he  says: — “The  proposed  distribution  is,  in  truth 
but  a branch  of  Mr.  Mr.  Clay’s  famed  American 
system — a system  embracing  as  its  primary  and  lea- 
ding object,  a high  proteclive  tariff.”  Again  he  says, 
— “Mr.  Clay  is  the  author  of  the  measure,  as  he  was 
of  the  American  system.  The  limits  of  this  address 
will  not  allow  me  to  enter  upon  any  extended  ar- 
gument of  the  question.  A few  of  the  principal 
points  of  objection  are  all  that  can  be  here  stated.— 
If  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
amounting  to  several  millions  annually,  shall  be  ab- 
stracted from  the  treasury  and  given  to  the  states; 
it  follows  that  an  equal  amount  must  be  raised  by 
an  increase  of  the  tariff’,  or  by  a tax  in  some  other 
form,  to  supply  the  deficiency;  and  if  raised  by  an 
increase  of  the  tariff,  it  requires  no  argument  to 
prove  that  the  tax  will  be  paid  in  unequal  propor- 
tions by  the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union — the  southern  and  planting  states  bearing 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  burden.”  Again— “In 
another  view,  the  proposed  distribution  is  a tariff 
measure.  If  it  prevail,  Massachuseetts,  Vermont, 
and  other  states,  containing  within  their  borders  no 
portion  of  the  public  lands,  will  be  immediate- 
ly invested  with  a local  pecuniary  interest  in 
them.  The  public  lands  will,  in  affect,  be  mort- 
gaged to  the  several  states,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
presentation in  congress;  and  they  will  have  an 


interest  in  having  them  sold  at  the  highest  possible 
rates.  The  manufacturing  states  would  have  a pe- 
culiar interest  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices,  or  the 
grant  of  pre-emption  to  settlers  at  a low  rale;  because 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  lands  and  withhold  grants 
of  pre-emption  would  be  to  check  immigration,  re 
tain  the  laboring  population  at  home,  and  then  re- 
duce the  wages  of  labor,  and  increase  the  profits  of 
capitalists  engaged  in  the  manufactures.  The  man- 
ufacturing interests  would  be  advanced  by  another 
reason.  They  would  reserve  their  federal  propor- 
tion of  distribution,  and  would  not  contribute  in  the 
same  ratio  in  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  They  would,  in  addition  to  this  receive 
the  bounties  to  their  manufactures,  which  an  increas- 
ed tariff  would  afford,  whilst  these  bounties  would  be 
paid  by  the  soyth;  in  every  view  of  the  measure,  it  is 
an  auxiliary  to  the  proteclive  policy .”  I concur  my 
fellow-citizens,  in  the  opinion  expressed  Mr.  Polk, 
that  theproposed  distribution  of  the  land  fund  is  an 
“auxilliarv  to  the  protective  policy.”  For  that  reason 
he  opposed  it,  and  for  that  reason  I support  it.  He.  as 
as  enemy  of  the  tariff,  sees,  what  I behold  as  a friend, 
that  within  the  last  20  years  these  land  sales  have 
sometimes  fallen  short  of  §1,500,000  per  annum, 
and  that  one  year  they  exceeded  §25,000,000.  With 
these  fluctuations  in  the  treasury,  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  a tariff'  of  revenue  with  such  incidental 
protection  as  can  be  of  any  permanent  benefit  to 
home  labor.  Let  us  collect  the  revenue  necessary 
for  the  support  of  government  exclusively  from  im- 
port duties,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  third  section  of  the  compromise  act,  of  2d  March, 
1833.  Let  us  distribute  our  land  fund  annually 
among  the  states;  and  if  Pennsydvania  does  not  want 
her  share  of  this  land  fund  to  aid  her  in  the  payment 
of  her  debt,  let  her  so  expend  it  as  to  increase  the 
number  of  her  intelligeut  citizens  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  our  American  system,  by  ex- 
tending tiie  means  of  education  to  every  child  within 
her  limits. 

I havp  now  done  with  Mr.  Polk.  I dismiss  him 
with  this  single  observation — that  his  past  political 
life  was  so  devoid,  of  interest  and  distinction  that  I 
never  supposed,  before  his  nomination,  that  he  could 
by  possibility  have  been  presented  seriously  as  a can- 
didate for  the  chief  magistracy  of  our  union.  It  is 
neither  my  desire  nor  intention  to  imitate  a bad  ex 
ample,  by  speaking  ill  of  his  private  character;  and 
throwing  out  of  view  his  political  conduct  in  such 
matters  as  I have  referred  to,  and  in  a few  others  of 
which  I have  spoken,  his  epitaph,  had  he  died  when 
he  went  out  of  congress,  might  have  been  written  in 
the  single  line  of  the  Roman  satirist. 

“ flee  male  visit,  qui  nalus  moriensque  fefellit!" 

The  office  of  president  of  the  United  States — of 
the  great  republic,  as  men  have  already  learned  to  call 
it,  and  upon  which  the  nations  begin  to  gaze  with  in- 
terest, watching  its  mighty  progress  and  anticipating 
its  wondrous  destinies— is  too  high  and  noble  to  be 
filled  by  any  one  who  has  not  by  his  talents  and  pub- 
lic virtues,  raised  himself  above  the  common  level  of 
mankind.  In  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  we  behold 
a man,  who,  by  his  eloquence,  would  have  cast  add i- 
140031  lustre  on  the  character  of  the  parliament  of 
England  for  exalted  talent,  in  the  best  days  of  her 
Burkes  and  her  Sheridans,  and  even  in  those  of  her 
Chatham  himself.  It  will  derogate  nothing  from  the 
character  of  any  American  statesman  whose  history 
I have  studied,  to  say  that  after  more  than  thirty 
years  of  public  service,  Mr.  Clay  has  found  reason  to 
change  his  opinions  less  frequently  than  any  other, 
and  has  excelled  all  who  have  honored  the  councils  of 
our  country  by  the  extraordinary  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency of  his  public  conduct.  He  has  twice  saved 
the  union  of  these  states,  when  all  men  admitted  that 
it  was  in  imminent  peril.  While  I knew  him  in  the 
senate  ef  the  United  States,  he  was  acknowledged 
by  men  of  all  parties  to  be  the  peace-maker  o'f  that 
body;  and  as  such  he  was  personally  beloved  by  men 
of  all  parties  in  the  senate,  with  scarcely  a solitary 
exception.  His  character  for  chivalrous  and  manly 
sentiment  gained  for  him  an  influence  which  was  al- 
ways used  to  allay,  but  never  to  excite  unkind  feel- 
ings among  others.  I have  studied  him  closely,  and 
1 must  say  that  I never  met  with  (hat  man  whose  mo- 
ral courage  exceeded  his.  The  maxim  which  was 
eternally  on  his  lips  in  the  worst  of  times,  was  never 
to  despair  of  the  republic.  All  the  tendencies  of  his 
nature  seemed  to  be  conservative  in  their  charac- 
ter. His  unceasing  efforts  seemed  to  be  directed  to 
strengthen  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic, 
or  to  rebuild  such  of  their  noblest  institutions  as  had 
fallen  beneath  the  destructive  hands  of  others.  His 
ambition  never  led  him  to  tear  down  or  demolish  the 
institutions  of  his  country.  He  was  a man  of  unti- 
ring industry  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties;  — 
and  he  could  perform  more  intellectual  labor  within 
the  same  time,  than  any  man  1 ever  knew.  As  he 
loved  to  make  others  happy,  while  in  his  society,  his 


efforts  to  please  them  were  the  most  successful,  be- 
cause they  evidently  sprung  from  the  native  goodness 
of  his  heart.  His  bitterest  enemy  never  dared  to  im- 
peach his  integrity  in  a pecuniary  matter; — and  al- 
though he  has  encountered  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  all  the  vicissitudes  and  temptations,  both  of  po- 
verty and  affluence,  there  was  no  business  transaclion 

of  that  life,  which  ever  left  a stain  upon  his  fame. 

Always  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  public  duty,  he 
fearlessly  bade  consequences  take  care  of  themselves, 
.whenever  the  interest  or  honor  of  his  country  re- 
quired personal  sacrifices  of  himself.  It  was  upon 
such  occasions,  that  his  character  displayed  itself 
with  the  most  brilliant  lustre.  Then  it  was  that  his 
patriotism  burned  with  an  intensity  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  the  ancient  Roman,  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  infernal  Gods,  to  insure  victory  to  the  republic. 
Then  it  was  that,  reckless  alike  of  the  shaft  of  per- 
sonal and  party  malice,  he  bared  his  own  bosoin  to 

the  storm,  and  dared  every  thing  for  his  countrv. 

Then  it  was  that  the  arrows  of  calamity  flew  thick- 
est around  him,  and  that  noble  bosom  was  gored  with 
many  a wound,  inflicted  by  the  felon  blows  of  his 
assailants. 

During  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  stood  at  the 

head  of  the  great  democratic  party  of  this  country 

a party  the  proudest  boast  of  which  was,  that  it  fos- 
tered the  industry  of  the  people,  and  avenged  the 
wrongs  and  insults  they  suffered  from  their  foes.  In 
that  day,  the  post  of  honor  assigned  to  Mr.  Clay,  as 

the  head  of  his  party,  was  also  the  post  of  danger. 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  among  the"  most 
able  and  talented  men  our  country  ever  produced- 
and  ihe  champion  chosen  by  his  party  to  contend  with 
the  Kings,  the  Quincys,  the  Hansons,  and  the  Ran- 
dolphs of  that  day,  was  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky. 
While  a real  and  honest  difference  of  opinion  divided 
the  democratic  and  federalist  parties,  Mr.  Clay  was 
the  Ajax  Telamon  of  the  former;  but  when  that  dif- 
ference ceased  to  exist,  no  man  exhibited  °reater 
magnanimity  towards  the  very  political  opponents 
who  ovyed  their  defeat  so  much  to  his  own  stupend- 
ous exertions.  When  federalism  was  no  longer  a 
dangerous  rival  of  that  democracy  which  he  had  led 
to  victory,  he  disdained  to  imitate  the  examples"  of 
those  of  our  modern  democrats,  whose  greatest  Mory 
is  in  the  denunciation  and  proscription  of  a fallen  foe. 
These  modern  democrats  took  no  part  in  the  politi- 
cal conflicts  of  the  day,  when  the  struggle  with  the 
mighty  power  of  England  tried  men’s  souls.  While 
Henry  Clay  was  rousing  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen 
to  battle,  with  that  voice  which  sounded  like  the 
notes  of  a war  trumpet,  and  directing  the  wisdom  of 
the  national  councils  in  that  bloody  struggle,  nine- 
tenths  ol  your  modern  democracy  which  no\v  de- 
nounces him  as  a federalist  and  a British  whin-  were 
riding  their  corn-stalk  horses  in  the  nurseries°  or  pu- 
ling in  the  arms  of  their  mothers.  Of  such  as  these 
are  the  men  whose  delight  it  is  to  gnaw  the  dry  bones 
of  federalism  and  make  war  upon  the  helpless  skele- 
ton. But  not  of  such  as  these  was  Henry  Clay,  whose 
lionlike  spirit,  after  it  had  hunted  down  a noble 
quarry,  disdained  to  feast  with  the  jackals  of  the  par- 
ty upon  the  festering  carcass.  Such  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  ancient  democracy;  and  such  is  now  the 
champion  of  the  whigs.  This  is  the  man  who  would 
confer  honor  upon  the  office  to  which  we  seek  to  ele- 
vate him.  But  his  election  to  that  office  could  not 
add  a brighter  jewel  to  the  many  with  which  fame 
has  already  encircled  his  brow,  and  which  will  re- 
tain their  undying  lustre,  while  the  name  of  an  Ame- 
rican shall  be  respected  or  remembered  amon»-  the 
sons  of  men.  (Immense  cheering.) 

Indulge  me  but  a moment  longer,  and  I have  done. 
Should  the  struggle  for  national  independence  which 
is fiow  raging  throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  the  land,  be  decided  against  us  by  the  vote  of 
Pennsylvania,  she  will  come  out  of  that  contest  with 
her  gorgeous  banner  trailing  in  the  dust— herself 
bleeding  at  every  pore.  The  shouts  of  party  triumph 
will  be  speedily  succeeded  by  the  wail  of  her  ruined 
ploughmen  and  her  beggared  mechanics.  The  fire 
of  her  forges,  and  the  sound  of  the  axe  and  the  ham- 
mer in  her  workshops,  will  die  away  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  her  fatal  victory;  and  there  may  be 
thousands  before  me,  who  with  sorrow-stricken  if 
not  with  broken  hearts,  may  live  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  that  independence  without  which,  public  liberty 
would  cease  to  be  a blessing  But  let  me  add,  should 
the  spirit  of  independence  be  discarded  from  the 
breast  of  all  other  Americans,  it  will  still  linger  in 
the  heart  of  that  gallant  little  state,  which,  as  she 
was  the  first  to  adopt  the  American  constitution,  will 
be  the  last  to  abandon  its  true  principles.  And  if 
that  spirit  shall  be  finally  doomed  to  expire,  there, 
even  there,  amidst  my  native  oaks  and  pines,  it  will 
breathe  its  last  sigh  on  the  bosom  of  its  last  friend. 

Mr.  Clayton  sat  down  amid  tremendous  cheering, 
which  continued  for  several  minutes,  and  closed  with 
a mighty  three  times  three! 
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The  cabinet,  it  is  said,  were  engaged  thi9  week  in 
discussm"  the  quest  ion  as  to  calling  an  extra  session  of 
comTess,=insteud  of  waiting  till  the  2d  of  December,  at 
which  time  they  are  to  assemble  according  to  law.  An 
express  arrived  from  Gen.  Houston,  president  of  Texas, 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  invasion  of  Texas.  The  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  seemed  to  lie  of  opinion  that  a session 
would  be  called,— but  their  last  says:  “The  cabinet  has 
been  much  divided  upon  the  proposition  of  an  extra  ses- 
sion; and  finally  it  is  determined  for  the  present,  to  have 
no  extra  congress.  A messenger  has  within  a day  or 
two  been  despatched  to  Mexico,  with  a strong  remon 
strancc  upon  the  course  she  is  pursuing.’ 

Business.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  im- 
portin'7 cities,  are  now  all  bustle,  distributing  in  all  di- 
rections the  late  heavy  importations  of  goods.  The 
streets  are  full  of  drays,  the  pavements  full  of  packages 
and  the  stores  and  warehouses  have  many  purchasers 
in  from  the  south  and  west  beyond  the  Allegames.  It 
i*  ascertained  that  more  goods  have  been  imported  than 
will  be  required,  and  some  have  been  re-shipped  as  prices 
gave  way  in  consequence  of  it,  and  losses  will  be  sustain- 
ed. Orders  have  been  countermanded  to  a considerable 
extent.  Foreign  agents  and  shippers  have  thrown  into 
market  such  quantities  of  goods,  that  the  disposition  to 
act  them  off,  even  at  reduced  prices  and  long  credits, 
is  very  manifest.  Linens  are  now  30  per  cent,  below  last 
yeai’s  prices,  and  24  to  30  cents  have  been  taken  under 
me  hammer,  for  what  31h  and  40  cents  have  been  ad- 
vanced for.  Stuff  goods  generally,  alpacas,  merinoes, 
&c.  are  also  lower  than  last  year.  Hosiery  and  gloves 
maintain  their  own  Muslins,  jaconets,  &c.,  are  lower. 
Coarse  woollens  which  had  advanced  25  per  cent,  have 
receeded  10  percent.  Fine  cloths  hold  their  own.  Brown 
shirtings  and  sheetings  are  \ cent  lower.  Prints,  drills, 
checks’,  fustians,  &c„  are  also  down  again.  French 
goods  generally,  though  an  overstock  is  in  market,  are 
not  so  overdone-,  and  maintain  their  pi  ices  better. 

The  Havre  packet  of  Tuesday,  took  out  ns  usual, 
about  $44,000  in  specie  (silver)  to  France.  Those  to 
England  took  no  specie.  Sterling  hills  flat  at  9|.  Paris 
5.22i|: 

Revenue  collected  at  the  Boston  custom  house: 

1844.  1843. 

J„lv  $712  077  26  $310,963  38 

August,  074.7S5  55  460,716  US 


$1  386,862  82  $771,680  36 

Increase  of  revenue,  $615,182  46 

At  New  York  custom  house  the  receipts  of  the  first 
week  of  September,  was  $622,230  24. 

The  total  of  imports  at  New  York  from  1st  January 
1st  September,  was—  „ , " 

Foreign  goods,  $55,4o4,490 

Specie  and  bullion,  928,801 


to 


The  total  exports  from  N.  York 
for  the  same  eight  months, 
were 

Foreign  goods, 

Domestic.  £;ooiJs. 

Specie  and  bullion, 


$53,393,291 


$1,830,637 

17,834,739 

2,395,278 


$22,060,654 


Excess  o Pirn  ports,  $34,333,637 

The  balance  in  specie  against  ,ns,  is  $1,470,000,  most 
of  which  accrued  in  August.  The  specie  brought  by 
emigrants,  is  not  entered  aUlie  custom  house,  and  would 
reduce  this  balance  very  considerably. 

New  York,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  point  of  our 
principal  importations.  The  average  of  some  years  past 
show,  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  whole  importations  of  the 
Union,  have  been  received  there,  whilst  only  24  per  ct. 
of  our  exports  have  in  the  same  time  gone  from  that  port. 
The  exports  of  New  Orleans  last  year  was  as  large  as 
those  of  New  York.  Applying  these  averages  to  the 
above  exhibit  of  the  last  eight  months  at  New  York,  and 
it  would  make  the  total  imports  of  the  Union  for  the  said 
ei°du  months,  in  round  numbers,  $93,937,000 

And  the  exports,  91,919,000 

Excess  of  imports,  $7,018,000 

Most  of  the  fall  goods  being  now  in,  the  rest  of  the 
year  will  largely  reduce  this  balance,  as  our  produce  is 
yet  shipping. 

The  New  York  Commercial  money  article  of  the  7th 
says:  “Notwithstanding  the  outcry  against  the  tariff,  few 
of  its  opponents,  we  imagine,  will  contend  that  any  lar- 
ger supply  of  foreign  goods  is  necessary  for  tire  consump- 
tion of  the  country,  or  would  be  desirable  for  its  inter- 
ests, than  is  now  offered  for  sale  in  our  city.  The  heavy 
cash  duties  have,  not  checked  our  importations,  and  so 
sanguine  have  the  dealers  been  of  a large  demand  and 
high  prices,  that  in  many  descriptions,  of  goods  the  mark- 
et is  heavily  overstocked,  and  vve  have  understood  that 
in  some  cases  noods  have  been  re-shipped  to  the  port  of 
exportation.  The  effect  has  been  to  depress  prices  ge- 
nerally, and  muny  of  the  sales  are  made  at  a consider- 
able loss  upon  the  actual  cost.  Whether  this  falls  upon 
our  own  citizens  or  the  foreign  manufacturers  is  a ques- 
tion not  so  easily  determined,  as  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  correct  estimate  how  large  a portion'  of  the  imports 
are  made  for  account  of  one  or  the  other.  The  conclu- 
sion is  more  certain  than  in  either  case  they  are  in  some 
way  to  be  paid  for,  and  how  that  is  to  be  done  is  yet  a 
question  of  no  ineotisiderable'importance.’’ 


As  to  money  matters  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says: 
“None  of  the  banks  are  now  discounting  at  less  than  six 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  paper  not  having  more  than  four 
months  run-  The  discount  lines  of  all  of  them  we  believe 
are  quite  as  much  extended  as  they  desire  lhem  to  be, 
and  there  is  a disposition  in  some  of  them  rather  to  dimi- 
nish their  loans  than  to  extend  them.  Their  incomes  are 
comparatively  small  for  some  weeks  to  come,  and  if  lar- 
ger sums  are  wanted,  they  must,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, he  obtained  out  of  doors.” 

During  the  week  ending  on  the  7th  inst.,  31  Tide  Wa- 
fer Canal  boats  were  towed  to  Philadelphia,  and  20  boats 
to  Baltimore,  from  Port  Deposite. 

American  cottons,  exported  from  Boston  during  the 
week  ending  the  7th  inst.,  60  bales  to  the  East  Indies, 
125  to  Smyrna,  50  to  the  West  Indies,  1,196  to  South 
America.  Total  1,425  bales. 

Cotton — without  change  of  prices  at  New  York,  the 
market  is  firmer.  Sales  4,600  bales  Upland  and  Florida, 
at  5a5^,  for  ordinary  and  middling,  fair,  6ja6|,  and  3.000 
New  Orleans,  and  Mobile  at  5ja6;  6ia7i — total  7,600 
bales.  The  imports  since  the  1st  September,  3,627  bales. 
Exports  1st. to  10th  September,  4,869  bales— Exports 
since  1st  September,  1843,  1.623,463,  against  2,009,841 
to  same  time  in  1313,  and  1,400,055  same  time  1842. 

In  Texas.  The  production  of  cotton  doubles  every  two 
years.  In  1836  there  was  379,037  lbs.  imported  from 
thence  into  the  United  States,  valued  at  $33,076.  In 
1843,  the  quantity  was  7,593,107,  valued  at  $379,750. 

The  cotton  crop-  The  New  Orleans  Bee,  of  the 
1st  inst.,  in  its  review  dosing  up  the  year,  says  of  the 
cotton  crop: 

“The  accounts  from  every  section  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ing region,  all  concur  in  representing  the  crop  as  pro- 
mising in  each  point  of  view,  both  as  regards  quaility 
and  quantity,  besides  being  far  more  advanced  than  was 
ever  before  known,  in  support  of  which  we  have  only  to 
s'ate  that  the  receipts  of  new  cotton  thus  far  amount  to 
5,813  hales,  against  291  last  year,  1,734  the  year  before, 
and  3,145  in  1811.  The  only  great  damage  done  to  the 
crop  was  bv  an  overflow  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  by  which  itis 
estimated  that  about  75  to  100,000  bales  were  lost,  but 
this  deficiency  will  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  abundant  yiedd  on  the  highlands.  Within  the 
liast  fortnight,  some  complaints  have  been  made  of  ra- 
vages from  caterpillars,  worms,  and  other  insects,  but 
they  are  only  partial,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  likely  to  affect  the  general  character  of  the 
growth. 

"If  called  upon  to  establish  any  comparison  of  the 
probable  extent  of  the  forthcoming  crop  with  that  of 
former  years,  vve  should  instance  the  remarkable  yield  of 
1842-3,  which  reached  2,380,000  hales,  as  the  only  one 
which  can  at  all  assimilate  with  the  supply  now  under 
contemplation.  A very  early  frost  would  no  doubt  cut 
it  short,  but  any  postponement  of  that  event  to  the  usual 
period  will  not  only  ensure  an  equivalent  to  the  above 
figure.  but  may  in  all  likelihood  swell  the  production  to 
2 500,000  bales.  Nor  could  in  our  opinion,  a combina- 
tion henceforth  of  the  entire  category  of  adverse  influ- 
ences possibly  reduce  the  crop  to  2,000,000  bales. 

Witlt  tegawl  to  the  prospect,  the  same  paper  says — 

‘ Commencing:  the  year  with  a stock  in  Liverpool 
equal  to  eight  months  consumption,  and  on  the  eve,  per- 
haps, of  the  most  formidable  crop  on  record,  the  infe- 
rence is  readily  to  be  drawn  that  prices  must  continue  to 
rule  remarkably  low.  Thus  very  depreciation  in  the  vn 
lue  of  the  raw  material  will  doubtless,  however,  com 
mnnicate  a powerful  impulse  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  Europe  and  this  country,  and  unless  present 
relations  are  disturbed,  we  may  expect  to  witness  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  consumption.  Under  such 
circumstances,  vve  likewise  look  for  stability  in  the  mar- 
ket, unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  exciting  causes 
which  are  too  apt  to  end  in  disasttous  result,  similar  to 
those which  have  characterized  the  unfortunate  season 
just  terminated. 

Bo  much  for  the  Ben. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  of  the  4th  draws  quite  a 
different  picture.  It  says — "We  are  informed  from  Red 
River  that  the  destruction  committed  by  the  caterpillar 
is  beyond  all  example.  The  young  bolls  are  all  eaten 
off,  and  tha  fields  which  were  replanted  in  consequence 
of  the  overflow  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  in 
which,  of  course,  the  cotton  is  later  than  elsewhere,  are 
almost  totally  destroyed.  This  is  the  case,  vve  are  told, 
throughout  the  parishes  of  Natchitoches,  Rapids  and 
Avoyelles.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  also,  the  same 
pest  is  reported.” 

The  Marion  (Ala.)  Telegraph  of  the  5th  says:  “Since 
our  last  week’s  publication  the  weather  has  assumed  a 
much  milder  type — but  the  season  is  so  far  advanced, 
and  the  damages  already  done  by  the  worm  and  rust  so 
wide-spread  and  permanent,  that  the  best  of  seasons 
from  this  out  would  do  but  little  towards  retrieving  the 
injury.  We  happened,  a day  or  two  since,  to  fall  into 
the  company  of  a gentleman  who  had  recently  passed 
over  a very  considerable -part  of  the  principal  cotton- 
growing  portions  of  our  stale — and  he  assures  us  that,  in 
the  counties  of  Clark,  Monroe,  Wilcox,  Dallas,  Lowndes 
Montgomery,  Autauga,  &c.,  there  will  be  an  average 
crop  of  at  least  one-third  less  than  the  product  of  last 
year. 

The  Alexandria  Republican,  cf  the  24th  ult.  says: 
“Two  weeks  since  vve  staled  that  the  eaterpillers  had 
set  to  work  in  good  earnest  in  our  cotton  fields— and  vve 
notice  the  result  of  their  labors.  There  is  not  a planta 


tion  in  the  parish,  as  fir  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
that  they  have  not  visited,  and  wherever  they  have  ap- 
peared they  have,  as  usual,  made  a complete  sweep  of 
every  lent  and  bud,  leaving  the  stalks  perfectly  bare. 
Oil  the  plantations  that  were  overflowed  there  will  be  no 
cotton  made  besides  what  is  now  open.  On  most  of  the 
other  places  the  crop  will  fall  short  of  that  of  last  year. 

Tobacco.  The  stock  in  the  Philadelphia  warehouse 
on  the  1st  July  was  3,405  hhrls.  Kentucky,  83  Maryland, 
and  105  Ohio,  total  3,692.  Received  since,  to  1st  Sept. 
602  Kentucky,  and  39  Maryland.  Discharged  524  Ken- 
tucky, 45  Maryland,  and  20  Ohio — leaving  on  hand  1st 
September  3,880  Kentucky,  77  Maryland,  85  Ohio. — 
Total  4,042. 

At  Baltimore,  the  inspections  of  the  past  week  com- 
prised 959  hhds.  Maryland,  341  Ohio,  and  61  Kentucky — 
total  1,361  hhds.  Sales  of  the  week  325  hhds.  Maryland 
at  prices  from  2 to  $12,  and  190  hhds.  Ohio  at  from  2 75 
to  $12. 

Flour.  The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore 
comprise  9,153  bbls.  and  506  half  bbls.  Prices  4 12§ 
to  4 25.  The  water  streams  at  this  season  are  very 
low,  the  supply  of  course  small,  and  the  stock  on  hand 
limited. 

Wheat.  Prices  at  Zanesville,  Oh.,  50  to  55  cts.;  at 
Philadelphia,  red  84  to  87;  at  Baltimore  83  to  86  for  red, 
and  90  to  100  for  good  white.  Thesameat  Alexandria. 

Wool.  The  Nashville  Whig  says — A market  has 
opened  in  this  city  for  wool.  A French  house  of  ample 
means,  will  purchase  through  Messrs.  West  & Scott, 
all  the  wool  produced  in  this  section  of  Tennessee,  to 
the  extent  of  a million  of  pounds. 

Crops.  The  season  continues  favorable  in  the  gene- 
ral, tor  both  cotton  and  tobacco,  though  as  is  always  the 
case  some  localities  suffer  from  one  cause  or  other.  The 
product  at  present  promises  about  an  average,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  accounts  received.  Cotton  con-  , 
tinues  very  fair— Fruit  abundant. 

American  biografhv.  Mr.  Griswold,  of  Philadel- 
phians about  to  put  to  press  a volume  of  biographical 
sketches  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  America.  Plonorable 
Hugh  S.  Legare's  life  and  writings,  those  of  Oen.  Wash- 
ington’s military  secretary,  Gen.  Reed,  and  the  life  of 
Gov.  IVolcoll,  of  Connecticut,  and  of  Gen.  Marion  are 
announced  a§  about  to  appear. 

Church  items.  Bishop  Ondcrdonl’s  resignation  after 
a warm  debate,  was  accepted  by  the  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a vote  of 
aves  51  clergy,  55  churches,  nays  13  clergy,  15  churches. 
He  made  an  effort  to  withdraw  the  resignation,  but  it 
was  decided  that  he  could  not,  and  the  decision  was  sus- 
tained by  about  the  same  vote.  According  to  the  ca- 
nons of  the  church,  a bishop’s  resignation  after  being 
accepted  by  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  clerical  and 
lay  delegates  of  his  own  convention,  has  to  be  ratifi- 
ed by  a majority  of  both  orders  of  the  general  conven- 
tion. The  general  convention  meets  in  a few  weeks. 
If  they  also  accept  his  resignation,  the  vacancy  then  and 
not  till  then  occurs,  and  will  have  to  he  supplied  at  the 
next  annual  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  which  meets  in 
May. 

Baptists  in  America.  We  learn  from  the  Baptist  Re- 
gister for  1845,  that  the  number  of  Baptists  in  America 
is  765,354.  Thus  in  the  United  States  707,942 — in  Texas, 
386 — in  the  British  provinces,  20,655 — in  the  West  In- 
dies, 36  371 

The  Milleriles  seem  to  be  taking  a new  start — -judging 
by  the  number  of  assemblages  and  converts  noticed  in 
the  papers.  Numbers  have  abandoned  all  earthly  con- 
cerns, waiting  for  the  end  of  the  world  in  full  faith. 

Heaths.  During  the  last  week  at  New  York  157.  of 
which  42  were  under  one  year  of  age,  22  were  from  Ire- 
land and  22  other  foreigners,  16  were  colored  persons, 
27  died  of  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia  107,  of  which  35  were  under  1 year, 

5 were  persons  of  color,  and  13  died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore  53,  of  which  12  were  under  1 year,  6 
were  free  colored,  2 slaves,  10  died  of  consumption. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.  14,  of  which  2 were  white  adults, 
and  4 children,  1 coloted  adult  and  7 children. 

Emigrants.  There  arrived  at  Baltimore  on  the  7th 
inst.,  494  passengers  from  Bremen;  600  from  Ireland 
and  Germany  reached  Philadelphia  the  sameday. 

Merino  shawls  are  now  manufactured  in*  Blakely 
township,  Pennsylvania,  from  wool  raised  in  Lancaster, 
a large  and  handsome  article,  and  se II  readily  at  five 
dollars.  Oh  that  “black  tariff!’’ 

Newspaper  postage  at  Porto  Rico.- — Consulate  U. 
States,  St.  Johns , P.  R.  Capt.  Fessenden:  I have  this 
moment  received  an  official  order  from  the  captain  ge- 
neral informing  me  tha’t,  in  consequence  of  a represen- 
tation made  to  him  relative  to  the  heavy  postage  hereto- 
fore exacted  on  American  newspapers,  he  has  ordered 
that  in  future  they  shall  be  admitted  free.  Please  to  re- 
port this  officially.  I shall  report  to  the  secretary  of  stale 
at  the  next  opportunity.  Respectfully  yours, 

George  Latimore. 

Newspapers.  Every  week  470,000  are  despatched 
from  the  London  post  office,  employing  249  men  therein. 

Steamers.  A steamboat  is  about  ti  be  constructed  a 
N.  York,  to  run  to  Albany,  which  will  be  340  feet  long, 

40  feet  beam. 
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National  affairs — diploma'ic,  relations  wiili  Texas, 
dentil  nl'  Mr.  Howard,  departure  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 
Duff  Green,  Mr.  Cushing,  cabinet  question  as  to  extra 
session,  army,  navy. 

States  of  the  Union — Rhode  Island , Dorr  meeting 
prayer,  V.  Carolina,  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  Kentucky. 
Governor  iiiansnrared. 

Miscellaneous— the  Jews,  letter  from  Lafayette, 

1779. 

The  tariff— or  free  trade—!)}'  A Farmer. 

British  gold  and  the  tariff. 

Treasury  constructions  of  the  rexenue  laws— 
duties  refunded,  correspondence  as  to  coflue  from  the 
Netherlands. 

Political— presidential — political  meetings,  N.  i 
nominations,  &c. 

Southern  convention— or  S.  Carolina  “resistance,’’ 
— “A  Volunteer  Private  of  1833,’’  No.  1 and  3. 

Mr.  Riiett’s  speech— at  Macon. 

Melting  at.  Barnwell,  S.  C. 

Anniversary:  of  the  battle  of  Baltimore. 
Chronicle.  . 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


A succession  of  arrivals  has  afforded  us  news  every 
day  or  two  from  Europe  ibis  week.  No  material  event 
has  occurred  there.  Affairs  arc  jogging  oil  much  as 
usual,  the  newsmongers  busy  as  ever  with  their  startling 
developments  or  portentous  indications— and  the  specu- 
lators making  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  cannonad  ing 
affair  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  Amongst  the  most  eon- 
spicious  items  brought  Uy  the  several  packets  and  con- 
firmed by  the  latest' steamer,  is  the  announcement  that 
the  young  prince  of  the  Britons,  born  the  other  day  is  a 
fair  giant  already— -indeed  was  born  a young  giant,  and 
tork  the  breast  of — Mrs.  Somebody — we  always  for- 
get names — (not  his  mother  however)  in  no  less  than  five 
hours  a fu-v  coming  i-nto  a world,  which  many  of  his 
subjects  no  doubt  think  it  probable  he  may  reign  over 
tire  largest  half  of  one  ol  these  d rys.  Albert  and  Victoria 
are  capital  at  providing  play  tilings  for  the  aristocracy. 
It  is  a much  better  occupation  t ha n the  royal  amusement 
of  cutting  people’s  throats  or  making  “glorious  victories’’ 
for  the  multitudes  to  shout  at — though  there  be  some  in 
the  opposition  benches  in  both  Paris  and  London,  that 
would  evidently  at  present  pi  t Ter  the  latter. 

Whilst  the  British  journals  are  indignant  at  the 
proceedings  in  Morocco,  the  Paris  journals  and  all 
France  arc  rejoicing  at  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
French  arms.  The  Courier  Francois  hopes  that 
France  will  profit  by  her  victories.  “Whatever  the 
jealousy  of  England  and  the  pusillanimity  of  our  di- 
plomacy may  do,  the  glory  will  remain  to  us  of  hav- 
ing given  the  first  blow  to  this  last  sanctuary  of  Mus- 
sulman barbarism,  and  to  have  prepared  a new  pro- 
gress in  civilization.  That  sword  of  France  which 
shone  in  Egypt,  ar.d  brought  Algeria  under  subjec- 
tion, will  not  have  struck  Morocco  with  impunity, 
to  it  will  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  forced 
Northern  Africa,  from  east  to  west,  to  enter  into 
treaties  with  Europe.”  The  Paris  Globe  does  not 
take  such  an  enlarged  and  philanthropic  view  of  the 
subject.  It  exclaims,  “three  victories  in  nine  days! 
On  the  6ili  Tangier  bombarded;  on  the  14th,  twenty 
thousand  Moors  beaten;  and  on  the  I5lh,  Mogadore 
ruined  and  taken!”  This  paper  complains  of  the 
predictions  of  the  press.  “They  declared  that  Eng- 
land had  forbidden  our  fleet  to  meddle  with  Tangier, 
and  it  was  there  that  it  commenced  its  operations. — 
They  said  that  England  had  interdicted  the  landing 
of  a single  man  at  Mogadore,  and  lo!  it  is  occupied!” 
The  Shcle  says  that  Joinville’s  despatch  is  a noble 
reply  to  all  the  taunts  of  the  English  press  upon 
French  courage  ami  tactics.  “The  London  journals, 
and  the  Times  at  their  head,  have  declared  that 
France  should  not  be  permitted  to  occupy,  even  pro 
tempore,  any  pomL  on  the  Moorish  coast.  The  Eng- 
lish government,  it  is  true,  has  made  no  such  declara- 
tion, but  the  excitement  produced  by  the  press  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel  may  give  a momentous 
importance  to  the  capture  and  occupation  of  Mo- 
gadore. The  news  of  that  event,  arriving  nearly  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  battle  of  Isly,  must  ne- 
cessarily create  a great  agitation  in  the  minds  of  our 
nei.  hbors.”  The  Revue  tie  Paris  entertains  the  same 
V’d.  XVII  -Fig.  3. 


opinion.  The  Journal  ties  Debats  is  not  surprised  lhat 
the  French  government  should  follow  with  much  at- 
tention and  extreme  anxiety  the  operations^  of  the 
French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Dibats  says,  that  this  war  has  much  more  im- 
portance for  the  English  people  than  that  which  they 
waged  against  the  Emperor  of  China  could  have  to 
the  French  people.  “Whatever  may  be  said,  there 
is  no  parallel  lo  be  drawn  between  the  island  of  Moga- 
dore and  the  island  of  Hong- Kong.  If  England  had 
found  it  necessary  to  take  possession  of  the  entire 
celestial  Empire,  we  should  have  felt  no  anxiety  for] 
Marseilles  or  Toulon;  but  if  France  occupied  Tangier 
or  Mogadore,  permanently,  England  would  assuredly 
have  reason  to  notice  it.”  The  Presse  thinks  lhat  a 
war  between  England  ant!  France  would  be  nearly 
equal,  as  England,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
has  lost  many  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  her 
insular  position;  but  this  journal  fears  that  Europe 
would  take  part  against  France,  although  “justice, 
the  goneral  interests  of  civilization,  and  the  private 
interests  of  each  continental  power,  would  evidently 
lead  all  in  the  forthcoming  struggle  to  take  part  with 
France  against  England.” 

The  Irish  journals  are  enthusiastic,  and  rejoicing 
at  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  England  by 
France!  The  Dublin  Freeman  asks,  “suppose  a 
French  army,  of  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  half 
million  of  fighting  men,  landed  at  Hastings,  what  is 
to  stop  its  march  to  London?  There  are  no  towns  to 
take — no  fortresses  to  mask,  it  may  be  pleaded 
that  England  has  armies  to  oppose  the  landing  and 
the  march.  She  has  not.  There  are  no  troops  in 
England  to  oppose  one  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen. 
There  are  not  in  the  entire  of  England  forty  thou-, 
sand  troops,  and  of  these,  not  two-thirds  could  be 
moved  against  an  invading  army.”  The  Dublin  „Yu- 
tion  indulges  in  equally  exciting  language,  and  finds 
hope  for  Ireland  in  every  volley  at  Mogadore;  but, 
in  case  of  a war  between  England  and  France,  this 
journal  says,  “we  must  take  care  of  ourselves.  The 
opportunity  of  1779  may  come  again — our  garrisons 
empty — an  invader  on  the  horizon” — but  then  no 
preparations  have  been  made  for  self-defence.  The 
Irish  people  are  advised  to  study  carefully  every 
book  and  map  that  may  qualify  them  for  the  defence 
of  their  so  il,  or  the  exercise  of  self  rule.  “We  have 
warned  the  minister  that  neither  nonsense  about 
| Irish  loyalty,  nor  bullying  about  the  English  force, 
'will  prevent  oar  using  God’s  gift — opportunity*— to 
win  Ireland’s  right — freedom.  We  again  warn  the 
people  lo  do  the  things  we  have  herein  bid  them, 
lest  they  undergo  the  damnedest  of  all  fates — negli- 
gent slavery  ” The  John  Bull  hints  lhat  in  the 
event  of  a war,  no  part  of  the  coast  will  be  more 
formidably  provided  with  the  means  of  defence  than 
Ireland.  “It  is  unfortunate  the  Irish  journals  publish 
such  exciting  articles  upon  the  political  condition  of 
England — they  will  do  more  harm  than,  good,  and  if 
any  act  of  clemency  towards  the  Richmond  prison 
ers  were  contemplated,  -hese  warlike  articles  have  a 
tendency  to  injure  the’r  cause.  Even  the  Dublin 
Pilot,  the  confidential  organ  of  O’Connell’s  opinions,  I 
the  proprietor  of  which  is  Mr.  Barrett,  makes  use  of, 
equally  strong  language  against  England.” 

The  steamship  Britannia  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th 
and  arrived  at  Boston  Monday  night  last  with  28  pas- 
sengers. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  2d  inst.  the  English 
Judges  confirmed  the  opinion  given  by  the  Irish  court 
of  the  queen’s  bench  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  O’Connell. 
The  Times  says:  “Now  that  the  judgment  is  ratified 
the  ministers  are  sadly  perplexed  what  to  do  with 
him.” 

The  steamerCaledonia,  from  Boston  arrived  out  on 
the  29th. 

Two  extensive  failures  have  taken  place  in  Man- 
chester, the  old  established  firm  of  Burgess  and 
Townsend,  calico  printers,  whose  liabilities  exceed 
£50,000,  and  Edward  Bingham  Jackson  Sc  Co.,  fus- 
tian manufacturers,  whose  liabilities,  it  is  said,  are 
about  .£20, <100 

Queen  Victoria  and  prince  Albert,  it  is  stated,  are 
about  visiting  Scotland , and  afterwards  Ireland.  It 
is  positively  stated  lhat  Louis  Phillippe  will  not  visit 
England  this  year. 

Wheat  is  now  26)  percent.,  fine  flour  12)  percent, 
and  bread  41)  per  cent,  dearer  in  London  than  in 
Pans. 


The  line  of  newly  invented  electrical  telegraph  is 
about  being  completed  between  Loudon  and  Ports- 
mouth. 

FRANCE. 

Peace,  and  Louis  Phillippe.  Apptc-hensions  con- 
tinue lobe  expressed  in  the  London  journals,  ns  to 
the  effects  upon  the  French  popular  mind,  of  the 
death  of  Louis  Philippe.  One  paper  of  a late  date 
slates  that  the  king  was  quite  ill.  A letter  writer 
remarks  lhat  no  country  in  the  world  “has  so  bene- 
fited by  a quarter  of  a century  of  peace  as  France. 
Her  manufactures  and  commerce  have  increased  a 
hundred  fold — and  yet,  with  a certainty  of  the  most 
dreadful  misery  weighing  upon  her  industrious  popu- 
lation, were  her  factories  closed  and  her  agricultural 
pursuits  paralysed  by  war,  there  exi-dsa  large  parly  of 
politicians  whose  constant  aim  and  interest  seem  <o 
tend  towa.ds  involving  their  country  in  hostilities. — 
I m in e rise  sums  have  been  voted  towards  the  comple- 
tion, extension,  and  formation  of  different  railroads, 
which  will  unite  all  points  of  that  vast  and  compact 
territory;,  great  difficulties  appear  to  menace  the 
polilical  horizon  at  the  death  of  the  present  king, 
either  under  a regency  or  in  the  formation  of  a truly 
democratic  form  of  government;  and,  with  that  im- 
mense auxiliary  to  commerce  and  trade  on  one  hand 
and  with  those  prospects  of  an  unsettled  state  of  the 
internal  policy  on  the  other  hand,  still  do  the  disci- 
ples of  M.  Th  iers  and  his  newspaper  supporters  raise 
the  same  cry  of  “war,  war.”  Peace  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  French  prosperity,  French  freedom — 
and  Fiench  civilization.  France  is  already  engaged 
in  a wjar  in  Africa  which  annually  costs  her  millions 
of  treasure  and  thousands  of  men;  and  that  war  is 
probably  not  so  near  its  termination  as  many  good 
people  are  disposed  to  think.  What,  then,  can  she 
want  with  war  elsewhere?” 

The  writer  then  alludes  to  the  petty  quarrels  that 
so  frequently  take  place  between  England  and  France 
- — quarrels  oflittle  or  no  importance  in  a political 
point  of  view,  and  adds — “really  this  perpetual  va- 
pouring about  war,  and  Seels,  and  admirals,  on  the 
part  of  France,  is  very  silly;  and  as  il  all  invariably 
ends  in  s'noke,  (but  with  no  cannon  balls),  the  effect 
of  the  ‘mountain  in  labor’  only  tends  to  provoke  the 
more  thorough  contempt  or  the  more  hearty  laughter. 
When  France  knows  that  she  is  w’rong,  let  her  ac- 
knowledge her  error  nobly  and  generously.  To  bully 
out  a fault  is  not  proof  of  courage,  but  of  cowardice. 
M.  Guizot  said  the  affair  was  most  serious  relative 
to  Tahiti;  he  knows  full  well  that  it  is  only  serious- 
because  his  fellow  countrymen  and  their  newspaper 
press,  by  their  ourageous  conduct,  choose  to  make  it 
so.  Otherwise  the  whole  matter  lies  in  a nutshell. 
Two  great  nations  dispute;one  finds  himself  in  the 
wrong,  and  offers  an  apology.  This  is  a proof  of 
honor  and  real  power,  and  by  no  means  an  indication 
of  weakness.” 

FRANCE  AND  MOROCCO. 

According  to  the  Madrid  Heraldo  of  the  I9th  inst., 
the  Moors  were  busily  engaged  in  repairing  the  forti 
fications  of  Tangier,  which  were  said  to  be  defen- 
ded by  fifteen  hundred  infantry,  while  there  were 
four  thousand  cavalry  around  the  town.  The  Eng- 
lish consul  had  returned  from  Gibraltar,  and  resum- 
ed his  official  duties. 

Occupation,  of  Mogadore.  The  Message!1  of  Monday 
evening  publishes  the  following  copy  of  another 
telegraphic  despatch  received  by  the  French  govern- 
ment— 

Mogadore , the  17 lit. 

“The  Prince  of  Joinville  to  the  minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine. On  the  15th  we  attacked  Mogadore.  After 
having  reduced  to  ruins  (ecrase)  the  town  and  its 
batteries,  we  took  possession  of  the  island  ani  of  the 
port.  Seventy  men,  of  whom  seven  are  officers,  were 
killed  and  wounded.  lam  employed  in  establishing 
the  garrison  of  the  island.  ] placed  the  port  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  Conformable  to  copy.  “The 
vice  admiral  peer  of  France,  the  minister  of  marine 
and  colonies.  Baron  de  'lackau. 

PRINCE  DE  JOINVILLE,  DESPACH  FROM  MOCADORE. 

“ Steamboat  Pinion,  Mogadore  .Jug.  17. 

“1  arrived  before  Mogadore  on  the  Iltli  instant; 
the  weather  was  extremely  bad,  and  during  several 
days  wc  remained  at  anchor  before  the  town  with- 
out having  been  able  to  communicate  even  among-t 
ourselves.  Notwithstanding  we  had  let  out  291) 
fathoms  of  chain  cable,  our  anchors  broke  hk© 
vlass, 
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“In  fine,  on  the  15th,  the  weather  having  become 
moderate,  I took  advantage  of  the  change  to  attack 
the  town. 

“The  ships-of-the  line  Gemappes  and  Triton  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  a position  opposite  the  western 
batteries,  with  orders  to  baiter  them,  and  to  open  a 
fire  against  the  rear  of  the  marine  batteries.  The 
Suffren  and  the  Belle  Poule  took  their  station  in  the 
northern  channel.  It  was  one  o’clock,  p.  m.,  when 
our  movements  commenced. 

The  moment  the  Arabs  saw  the  ships  approaching 
the  town,  all  the  batteries  commenced  firing.  We 
waited  to  return  the  fire  until  each  vessel  was  at  its 
post.  At  half  past  four  the  firing  began  to  slacken; 
the  brigs  Cassard,  Volga,  and  Argus  then  entered  the 
harbour,  and  placed  themselves  close  to  the  batteries 
of  the  island,  with  which  they  exchanged  a pretty 
brisk  fire.  At  last  about  half-past  five,  the  steamers, 
carrying  GOO  soldiers,  entered  the  channel,  placed 
themselves  in  the  intervals  '.hat  separated  the  brigs, 
and  a landing  was  immediately  afiected. 

“The  island  was  defended  with  the  courage  of 
despair  by  320  Moors  and  Kabyles,  who  composed 
the  garrison.  A great  number  were  killed,  140 
who  had  retired  into  a mosque  ultimately  surrender- 
ed 

“Our  losses  on  that  day  amounted  to  14  killed,  and 
64  wounded.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a private  letter  dated 
off  Magadore,  the  17th  ul t. : 

“Rejoice  at  the  brilliant  and  complete  success  that 
has  crowned  the  efforts  of  our  young  and  brave  ad- 
miral. 

“The  flag  of  France  is  planted  on  the  island  of 
Mogadore,  and  has  been  unfurled  on  the  principal 
batteries  which  defended  Suuerah  on  the  sea  side. — 
Those  batteries  are  destroyed,  the  cannon  spiked, 
rendered  unfit  for  use,  or  scattered  on  the  coast. 

“Providence  has  saved  us  from  dangers  greater 
than  those  of  war.  Those  dangers  proceed  from  the 
sea,  whose  waves  rush  with  fury  against  these  inhos- 
pitable shor  es.  We  aiso  had  our  fatigues  and  eares  on 
the  11th,  12th,  13lh,,and  14th. 

“The  attack  of  the  island  has  cost  us  many  brave 
men.  The  prince  was  seen  advancing,  without  arms 
at  the  head  of  columns,  the  killed  and  wounded  fal- 
ling by  his  side.  This  brilliant  courage — this  gener- 
ous devotion,  fills  with  a just  sentiment  of  pride  all 
his  companions  in  arms,  &c.” 

The  following  telegraphic  despatch  has  been  re- 
ceived at  Paris,  from  marshal  Bugeaud: 

Marseilles,  Jlug.  22,  5 P.  M. 

“The  governor  general  of  Algeria  to  the  misisler 
of  war 

“Bivouac  of  Kondal  Mderrahman,  14th. 

“Having  marched  upon  the  Morocco  army,  which 
became  more  strong  and  menacing  to  Algeria,  I 
came  up  with  it  at  two  leagues  in  front  of  its  camp. 
It  assumed  the  offensive  with  20,000  horse  at  the  mo- 
ment the  heads  of  our  columns  were  crossing  the  fe 
lay.  We  were  surrounded  on  all  sides.  We  gained 
a most  complete  victory.  Our  infantry,  which  stood 
most  (irmly,  and  a little  lot  of  our  cavalry,  fought 
with  the  utmost  bravery.  They  successively  .cap- 
tured all  the  camps,  which  covered  a space  of  up- 
ward-, of  a league  in  extent.  11  pieces  ot  artillery. 
16  stand  of  colours,  1,000  to  1,200  tents,  among  which 
was  dial  of  the  Emperur’s  son,  his  parasol,  the  insignia 
ol  his  command,  all  his  personal  baggage,  a consider- 
able quantity  of  warlike  stores,  and  an  immense 
booty  remained  in  our  power.  The  enemy  left  about 
800  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Our  losses,  although 
severe,  are  light  when  we  consider  the  importance 
of  the  battle,  which  we  will  call  the  battle  of  Is- 
lay.” 

The  Journal  des  Debats  or.  giving  the  former  des- 
patch, says:  “The  height  of  Kondiat  Abderraman, 
which  was  accessible  to  both  parties,  is  a hill  in 
the  front  of  the  camp  ol  Lalla  Margiina,  half  way 
to  Ouchria,  and  is  the  most  advanced  post  on  the  Al- 
gerian frontier,  in  its  front  runs  a rivulet,  called 
Oued  Islay,  which  forms  a boundary.” 

1 he.  Pans  papers,  in  speaking  of  the  seizure  of  the 
port  of  Mogadore,  seem  to  look  upon  it  qiueh  more 
as  a triumph  over  England  than  as  a subject  of  con- 
gratulation as  a great  national  event.  What  will 
England  say  now,  seems  to  be  .the  first  thought  of  all. 
England  is  known  Jo  be  greatly  jealous  of  the  inten- 
tions of  France  in  respect  of  Morocco,  and  the 
French  are,  therefore,  proud  to  see  their  statesman 
have  the  boldness  to  push  their  aggressions  in  that 
quarter  to  the  utmost  verge  of  endurance.  Some 
English  journals  have  declared  that  if  France  should 
take  possession,  even  temporarily,  of  one  inch  of  the 
Morocco  coast,  that  fact  alone  w ould  be  as  good  a 
casus  belli  as  any  that  ever  occurred.  ' 

The  island  occupied  by  the  French  is  two  miles 
in  circumference  and  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
shore  and  commands  the  town,  port  and  bay. 


The  Tahiti  affair.  The  Times  says:  “We  beg  to 
congratulate  the  country  on  the  very  gratifying  in- 
telligence of  a probable  arrangement  of  the  Tahiti 
question,  and  a termination  of  ail  fears  of  a rupture 
between  ourselves  and  France.  The  question  appears 
to  have  been  settled  in  a way  equally  honorably  to 
both  countries.  The  indignity  to  England  has  been 
cancelled  without  the  smallest  loss  of  dignity  to 
France,  we  have  got  every  concession  that  we  could 
justly  demand  and  France  has  only  given  what  she 
could  not  in  justice  withhold.” 

Louis  Philippe’s  visit  to  England  is  deferred  till 
October. 

Considerable  activity  still  prevails  at  the  English 
navy  yards,  and  John  Bull  grumbles  loudly  at 
French  insolence  in  daring  to  punish  the  Moors. — 
She  has  200  steam  ships  of  war  each  so  constructed 
as  to  be  able  each  to  transport  a regiment  of  troops 
in  case  of  necessity,  be  they  British,  Russian,  or  Ger- 
mans. 

The  following  letter  is  extracted  from  the  “Augs- 
burg Gazette”  ofthe23Jof  August,  and  is  dated 
from  London,  of  the  16th. 

‘ Orders  have  just  been  given  to  arm  several  ships 
of  war  and  frigates.  The  number  of  seamen  at  pres- 
ent receiving  pay  amounts  to  36,000  men;  the  war 
steamers  represent  a force  of  13,000  horses.  It  is 
not  doubtful  that  in  six  weeks  a fleet  would  be  ready 
to  assemble  at  Spithead.  The  turn  which  affairs 
have  taken  between  France  and  England  favors 
the  views  of  the.Emperor  of  Russia.  The  proposals 
made  by  that  sovereign  when  in  London  have  been 
renewed  by  Count  Nesselrode.  1 am  assured  that 
the  French  government  is  fully  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  court  of  St.  Petersburg  is  said  to  have 
offered  to  the  queen  of  England  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  in  case  of  war  with  France.  The 
Emperor  added  that  he  would  place  his  entire  land 
and  sea  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  allied  powers. — 
It  is  easy  to  divine  the  answer  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. It  expects  that  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuille 
ries  will  yield  to  the  equitable  and  moderate  repre- 
sentations of  England,  and  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  war.  If  however,  tranquili- 
ty should  be  interrupted,  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
all  the  European  governments  to  put  an  end  to  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  displaying  an  imposing  force. 

PORTUGAL. 

From  Portugal  we  learn  that  matters  are  there  be- 
coming worse;  the  minister  has  issued  a decree  which 
virtually  gives  him  the  legislative  attributes  of  the 
courts,  and  suspends,  if  it  does  not  abrogate,  the 
constitutional  Charter.  The  Duke  de  Palmella,  and 
other  statesmen,  have  appealed  to  (he  Queen  against 
these  encroachments,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  cortes  will  interfere. 

GREECE. 

Resignation  of  Ike  ministry.  A telagraphic  des- 
patch, dated  Athens,  August  20,  says:  “Mavrocorda- 
to  and  his  colleagues  have  resigned  and  their  resig- 
nation has  been  accepted.  The  king  has  commis- 
sioned Coletti  to  form  a new  administration.  The 
Athens  elections  have  been  suspended.  The  city  is 
perfectly  quiet.” 

SWEDEN. 

Meeting  of  the  diet.  The  following  is  a trans- 
lation of  King  Oscar’s  speech  on  opening  the  Diet, 
July  20,  1844: 

Gentlemen:  The  position  which  I occupy  in  this 
assembly  amidst  the  states  general  of  Sweden,  recalls 
to  us  the  bitter  remembrance  of  a great — an  irrepara- 
ble loss;  and  the  first  words  I have  to  address  to  vou 
are  inspired  by  grief  and  regret.  Never  did  those 
sentiments  more  justly  surround  a grave  in  which  a 
revered  father  peacefully  reposes.  His  memory  is 
blessed  by  two  nations  which  his  powerful  genius  has 
united  by  indissoluble  bonds.  By  their  union  he 
founded  a new  era  of  glory  for  the  north  of  Europe. 
It  is  for  those  nations  now  to  fulfil,  by  their  fraternal 
concord,  his  brightest  hopes,  his  roost  fervent  wishes 
for  the  independence  and  happiness  of  the  Scandina 
l vian  peninsula. 

| The  first  interview  of  a monarch  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  on  entering  upon  those  duties 
which  they  are  conjointly  bound  to  fulfil,  is  grave  and 
solemn.  Tne  close  confidence  which  unites  them, 
the  sincerity  of  their  intentions,  and  the  justice  of 
their  acts,  will,  with  the  help  of  Providence,  secure 
the  prosperity  of  a beloved  country. 

In  the  Temple  of  God  we  have  just  now  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty.  We  shall  derive  the 
strength  necessary  for  that  fulfilment  of  the  sacred 
duties  imposed  upon  us  from  our  mutual  obligations 
of  attachment,  fidehty,  benevolence,  and  concord.  1 
pledge  myself  to  defend  and  maintain  justice  and 
truth,  to  aid  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  to  direct 
| all  my  efforts  to  the  developement  of  the  noble  and 
solid  qualities  which  belong  to  the  manly  and  ener- 
getic character  of  the  people  of  the  north.  On  your 
' Pai-t  1 expect  a sinoere  co-operation  towards  the  ac- 


complishment of  this  great  object,  and  that  confi- 
dence which  is  due  from  a magnanimous  nation  to 
purity  of  intention  and  unwearied  vigilance  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

In  summoning  you,  gentlemen,  to  this  extraordina- 
ry Diet,  I have  been  prompted  by  my  earnest  desire 
to  see  you  assembled  at  a period  so  interesting  for  me 
and  for  the  country,  rather  than  by  the  hope  of  pre- 
paring in  a space  of  time  so  brief  and  of  submitting 
to  you  the  important  measures  which  are  the  objects 
of  my  solicitude,  and  regarding  which  I wish  to  learn 
your  opinions  and  resolves. 

Besides,  the  great  social  questions  which  the  last 
Diet  has  bequeathed  to  yon  will  give  you  serious 
occupation,  and  command  your  particular  attention. 

I hope,  however,  to  be  able  during  the  present  session 
to  present  to  you  several  propositions  for  measures 
of  high  interest;  and  in  the  first  place,  the  plan  of  a 
new  criminal  code,  conformable  with  the  ideas  of  our 
age,  as  well  as  with  the  efforts  made  for  reconciling 
the  severity  necessary  in  the  application  of  punish- 
ment with  the  respect  due  to  the  dignity  of  man. 

Appreciating  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of 
simplifying  our  domestic  administration,  and  of  com-’ 
pleting  our  system  of  defence,  I will  devote  my  unin- 
terrupted attention  to  those  vital  questions.  In  order 
that  I may  be  supported  in  these  labors  by  your  en- 
lightened concurrence,  I intend  soon  to  assemble  yeti 
again  in  a new  extraordinary  Diet. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I feel  myself  able 
to  communicate  to  you  the  sentiments  of  interest  and 
of  friendship  which,  since  my  accession  to  the  throne, 
have  been  expressed  by  all  foreign  powers,  lain 
happy  in  having  this  opportunity  of  testifying  my 
gratitude. 

The  relations  of  the  united  countries  with  one  of 
the  states  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  have  here- 
tofore subjected  us  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute, burdensome  to  our  commerce,  and  incompati- 
ble with  our  dignity.  I have  firmly  resolved  no 
longer  to  submit  to  it,  since  all  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  are  exempt  from  it,  with  the  exception  of  one 
only.  In  concert  with  that  power  negotiations  have 
been  commenced,  and  I have  reason  to  hope  they  will 
be  brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion. 

The  patriotic  sentiments  which  animate  you,  gen- 
tlemen, will  guide  your  deliberations,  and  facilitate 
your  labors.  I pray  the  Almighty  to  bless  you,  and 
I offer  you  every  assurance  of  my  royal  good  will. 

EGYPT. 

“The  Viceroy  has  abandoned  his  previous  resolu- 
tion to  abdicate,  nor  will  he  persist  in  his  intention 
of  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  His  return  to 
Alexandria  from  Cairo  is  expected  every  moment.” 
The  surprise  produced  by  the  announcement  of  Me- 
liemet  Ali’s  abdication  had  scarcely  subsided  when 
information  was  received  of  his  equally  sudden  re- 
sumption of  power. 

Mehemet  Ali.  The  retirement  of  Mehemet  All, 
produced  a profound  sensation.  The  London  Times 
remarked  that  since  the  emperorCharles  V.  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Just,  the  world  has  scarcely  wit- 
nessed so  singular  and  unexpected  an  act  of  volun- 
tary abdication.  The  Times  summed  up  his  character 
in  a single  word — self  possession.  The  most  cruel  and 
violent  acts  of  his  life,  such  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Mamelukes,  were  performed  with  a coolness  and 
design  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  excesses  of 
Oriental  vengeance.  The  administration  of  Egypt 
was  conducted  with  the  same  stern  indifference  to  all 
but  the  steady  growth  of  that  power  which  the  Pasha 
was  laboring  to  establish.  The  editor  adds: 

“The  government  of  Mehemet  Ali  has  furnished  a 
solitary  instance  in  our  time  of  a Mahometan  state 
sufficiently  enlightened  as  to  its  true  position,  and 
invested  with  a sufficient  control  over  its  own  resour- 
ces, to  will  what  it  thought  expedient,  and  to  accom- 
plish what  it  willed.  The  use  of  absolute  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pasha  has  doubtless  created  anew 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  restored  the  valley  ol  the  Nile 
to  the  importance  which  it  justly  held  in  the  ancient 
world,  but  he  leaves  behind  him  no  tradition  of  his 
system  of  government;  that  system  has  called  into 
existence  no  other  men  capable  of  fulfilling  his  de- 
signs; and  as  far  as  the  descendants  of  his  own  house 
are  concerned,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  they  will 
relapse  into  ali  the  viceB  of  that  fatal  system  of  mis- 
government  which  he  entirely  shook  off  or  adapted 
to  the  objects  ol  a wise  administration.  The  retire- 
ment of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  an  event  of  the  more  importance,  since  it  will 
show  what  expectations  or  apprehensions  we  may 
entertain  of  the  late  of  that  country  under  his  suc- 
cessor; and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  over- 
land route  to  India,  has  rendered  this  subject  one  o f 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  British  possessions  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia.” 

The  Courrier  Francais  says — 

“For  the  last  four  years  Mehemet  All  has  bitterly 
felt  disgust  at  his  restricted  position,  and  regret  at 
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his  forced  want  of  power.  With  a soul  panting  after 
movement  and  activity,  he  can  no  longer  do  any  thing 

his  career  is  closed;  Egypt  is  to  him  only  a prison, 

on  all  points  of  which  he  is  narrowly  watched.  Men 
of  his  character  consider  themselves  as  fallen  when 
they  can  mount  no  higher;  and  as  he  despairs  of  being 
able  to  add  to  his  grandeur,  and  does  not  feel  inclin- 
ed to  engage  in  a mad  struggle,  he  retires  from  the 
world.  Whither  does  he  retire?  From  being  a Pasha 
he  becomes  a Marabout!  He  goes  to  Mecca — to  that 
city  which  gave  birth  to  Mahomet  he  is  retired  to  end 
his  days,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living  children  of 
the  prophet — the  last  grand  Pacha  of  the  Musselmen 
world,  to  whom.it  was  given  to  wield  with  eclat  for 
the  last  time  the  shining  sabre  of  Islamism.” 
LIBERIA. 

We  find  in  the  last  African  Repository,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  and  valuable  letter  from  the  Africo- 
American  colony.  Coming  as  it  does  from  a well 
educated  professional  man,  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  interest  of  the  colony,  its  statements  should 
command  respect.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  all 
who  take  a true  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  Afri- 
can race. 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  West  Africa,  April  11,  1844. 

Rev.  and  dear  sir — Being  assured  that  you  feel 
interested  in  every  thing  relative  to  the  colony  of 
Liberia,  I have  thoughtthat  a letter  from  this  distant 
land  may  not  prove  unacceptable.  1 arrived  in  Li- 
beria about  the  middle  of  November  last;  since  which 
time,  I have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
my  profession,  nearly  every  day.  My  health  has  ge- 
nerally been  remarkably  good.  For  more  than  four 
months  I continued  to  perform  my  duties  with  no 
other  interruption  than  an  occasional  attack  of  fever 
and  headache,  which  did  not  compel  me  to  keep  my 
bed  for  a single  day.  On  the  22d  of  March,  how- 
ever, 1 experienced  an  attack  of  fever,  and  was  con- 
fined to  my  bed  for  a week.  At  present  I feel  very 
well. 

The  colony  never  was,  perhaps  in  a more  flourish- 
ing condition  than  at  this  time.  Indeed,  this  place, 
(Monrovia),  is  becoming  a considerable  commercial 
depot.  Vessels  of  the  various  European  nations,  en- 
gaged in  trading  on  this  coast,  as  well  as  American 
merchantmen,  almost  always  stop  at  this  place,  and 
frequently  consign  a large  portion  of  their  cargoes 
to  our  commission  merchants:  and,  in  return,  receive 
camwood,  palm  oil,  ivory,  &c  The  exportations  from 
this  port,  during  the  last  year,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  $100,000.  About  two  months  ago,  a neat  and  sub- 
stantial cutter,  of  about  twenty  tons,  was  launched  in 
our  harbor;  and  another,  of  about  the  same  size,  is 
now  on  the  stocks.  There  are  in  all,  about  twelve 
vessels,  (one  of  ninety  tons),  owned  by  different  per- 
sons m the  colony,  and  engaged  in  trading  along  the 
coast.  Several  stone  and  frame  buildings  are  now  in 
progress  of  erection  in  this  town;  and  the  new  court  j 
house  is  nearly  finished.  This  is  a fine  large  stone! 
building,  two  and  a half  stories  high.  The  lower 
floor  is  the  court  room;  the  second  story,  the  legisla-  j 
tive  hall;  and  the  half  story  is  divided  into  several 
rooms,  for  various  uses.  A new  stone  jail  is  also  in 
process  of  building.  The  court  house  cost  upwards 
of  four  thousand  dollars;  and  it  has  been  paid  for  by  1 
the  people. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  pursuits,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  a want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nists. They  are  generally,  too  fond  of  trading — want 
to  get  rich  too  fast.  Many  of  them  seem  to  forget 
that  the  soil  is  the  true  source  of  wealth  and  comfort; 
they  seem  to  forget  that  they  live  on  one  of  the  most 
productive  soils  in  the  world;  and  that  in  order  to 
maintain  themselves  as  a free  people,  and  to  have  a 
permanent  home,  they  must  cultivate  the  soil.  And 
the  usual  productions  of  tropical  climates  thrive  well 
in  Liberia.  The  coffee  tree  and  the  sugar  cane  grow 
as  luxuriantly  here,  as  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Several  persons  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee;  and,  in  a few  years,  no 
doubt,  this  will  be  a profitable  article  of  exportation. 
The  coffee  tree  grows  much  larger  here,  than  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a single  tree  to 
yield,  at  one  time,  fifteen  pounds  of  coffee;  and  1 un- 
derstandlhat  as. much  as  eighteen  pounds  have  been 
gathered  from  one  tree.  In  making  sugar,  the  colo- 
nists have  not  been  very  successful,  owing  to  the 
want  of  necessary  apparatus.  Horses  and  oxen  do 
not  live  well  in  Liberia;  and  the  sugar  mill  or  press 
has  to  be  turned  by  manual  force.  The  employment 
of  so  many  hands  is  necessarily  very  expensive;  and 
consequently  the  sugar  cost  more,  than  it  can  be 
procured  for  from  merchant  vessels.  Until  they  can 
procure  a steam  apparatus,  (which  I hope  they  soon 
will)  they  cannot  make  sugar  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be 
bought.  About  five  thousand  pounds  of  clear,  fine, 
white  sugar  were  made  at  the  colonial  farm  this  sea- 
son; but  the  cost  of  labor  was  so  great,  that  it  will  be 
a losing  business 


The  other  settlements  are  in  a flourisuing  condi- 
tion. I have  visited  those  on  the  St.  Paul’s  river.  In 
ascending  this  noble  stream,  many  neat  little  houses 
have  been  scattered  along  its  banks,  surrounded  by 
cleared  lots  or  small  farms,  on  which  may  be  seen  a 
variety  o(  fruit  trees  and  vegetables.  The  St.  Paul’s 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  of  water  I ever 
saw.  It  is  about  a half  a mile  wide  at  the  widest 
point,  and  about  three-eighths  of  a mile  wide  at  Mills- 
burg.  The  banks  rise  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  water,  and  they  are  covered,  (except  in  places 
that  have  been  cleared)  with  large  forest  trees;  among 
which,  the  graceful  palm,  with  its  delicate  tapering 
body,  rears  aloft  its  green  tufted  head,  and  stands  in 
pride,  the  benefactor  and  the  glory  of  its  native  land. 

The  legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of  Liberia 
adjourned  on  the  20lh  ultimo,  after  a session  of  four- 
teen days.  There  were  ten  members.  They  met,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  new  hall.  No  unprejudiced  in- 
dividual could  have  attended  the  meeting  of  this  body, 
and  listened  to  theirdeliberations,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  citizens  of  Liberia  are  capable  of 
self  government. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  and  that  are  still  being  made,  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade,  that  nefarious  traffic  is  still  carried  on  to 
an  amazing  extent,  on  this  coast;  not,  however,  within 
the  territory  of  the  colony.  There  are  several  slave 
factories  on  the  Gallinas  river;  and  one  at  New  Ces- 
ters,  between  this  place  and  Cape  Palmas.  A few 
week  ago,  a slave  ship  left  the  Gallinas,  having  on 
board  one  thousand  slaves.  However  incredible  it 
may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  one 
thousand  human  bein  ',s  were  crowded,  like  inanimate 
substances,  into  the  hold  of  a single  vessel,  to  be 
be  carried  across  the  broad  Atlantic.  No  doubt,  at 
least  one-fourth  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  will 
find  a watery  grave,  before  the  vessel  shall  have 
reached  its  place  of  destination.  This  ship  was  pur- 
sued by  a British  cruiser,  but  without  success. — 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor  degraded  children 
of  Africa,  are  annually  torn  from  their  native  soil, 
from  thir  own  beautiful  country,  and  transported  to 
distant  lands,  the  miserable  victims  of  the  most  abo- 
minable traffic  that  has  ever  swelled  the  catalogue  of 
human  crime.  An  American  vessel,  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  was  captured  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  brig  Porpoise,  off  the 
Gallinas  river,  a few  weeks  ago,  and  sent  to  the  U. 
States  for  judicial  investigation.  Although  no  slaves 
were  found  on  board,  yet  the  circumstantial  evidence 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  the  commander  of 
the  Porpoise,  in  seizing  her  as  a prize. 

The  health  of  the  colonists  is  generally  good,  at 
present.  Yours  truly, 

L.  W.  Lugenbeel,  Col.  physician. 

Rev.  Joseph  Tracy. 
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The  President,  designed  to  leave  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Springs — but  important  despatches  from  Texas 
arrested  the  purpose  for  the  day.  He  left  on  the  Pith. 
His  lady  is  on  a visit  to  her  friends  in  N.  York. 

Charge  to  Texas.  The  President  has  appointed 
Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  charge 
d’affaires  of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Howard,  deceased. 

Diplomatic. — Relations  with  Texas.  It  was  out 
duty  a short  two  weeks  ago,  to  announce  the  death 
of  the  late  charge  d’affairs  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Murphy,  at  Galveston.  The  arrival  at  that  place  of 
his  successor,  T.  A.  Howard,  E;q.,  had  but  just- been 
announced,  when  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  his 
death  also  reached  us.  He  died  on  the  23d  u It.  Cap 
tain  Lathrop  died  at  Washington,  Texas,  on  the 
14th  ult. 

The  fever  it  is  stated,  has  abated  at  Galveston. 

Mr.  Van  Zam It's  farewell.  The  Texan  minister  to 
the  United  Stales,  having  addressed  a note  last  week 
to  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  state,  announaing  his 
recall,  and  asking  when  it  would  be  convenient  to 
receive  the  same,  Mr.  C.  in  reply  assigned  Friday 
the  13th  instant,  for  the  ceremony,  and  on  that  day 
Mr.  V.  Z.  took  leave  of  the  president  accordingly. — 
The  correspondence  on  She  occasion  was  of  the  most 
friendly  and  mutually  complimentary  character  — 
The  following  is  Mr.  Van  Zandt’s  address: 

Mr.  President:  In  pursuance  of  my  request,  made 
some  time  since,  the  president  of  Texas  has  accept- 
ed my  resignation,  arid  given  me  permission  to  return 
home.  The  letter  which  I have  just  had  the  honor 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  honorable  the  secretary 
ol  state,  terminates  my  official  functions  with  this  go- 
vernment 


In  taking  my  leave  of  you,  it  gives  me  sincere 
pleasure  to  reassure  your  excellency  of  the  great  so- 
licitude which  the  government  and  people  of  Texas 
have  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
personal  wishes  of  the  president  for  your  individual 
welfare. 

In  doing  this,  there  are  other  considerations  which 
crowd  themselves  upon  me.  The  period,  during 
which  1 have  been  honored  as  the  representative  of 
my  government  near  this,  has  been  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Important  questions,  before  pending,  and 
others  which  have  since  arisen,  touching  the  most 
delicate,  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  involv- 
ing principles  of  the  highest  consideration,  ha  ve  been 
discussed  and  amicably  settled.  One  of  paramount 
importance  remains  undetermined.  That  has  been 
submitted  for  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the  two 
countries.  Their  verdict  (from  which  there  will  be 
no  appeal)  must  be  fraught  with  consequences  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  and  may  shape  for  weal  or  for 
wo  the  destinies  of  the  two  republics. 

Whether  the  policy  of  that  measure  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  evils  which  must  inevitably  attend  a 
final  rejection,  or  the  blessings  that  would  follow 
from  its  speedy  consummation,  in  either  event,  1 have 
the  most  abiding  confidence,  that,  in  the  end,  the 
wisdom  of  the  design,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  act 
which  originated  it,  will  be  both  appreciated  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  deep  interest  which  your  excellency  has  at  all 
times  manifested  in  behalf  of  my  adopted  counlry, 
and  the  marked  frankness  and  candor  which  have 
ever  characterized  your  bearing  towards  me  in  my 
official  intercourse,  as  well  as  the  many  acts  of  per- 
sonal courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  you  have 
distinguished  me,  have  not  failed  to  impress  me  with 
the  liveliest  sense  of  gratitude.  The  only  return 
which  I can  offer  you,  is  the  assurance  I give,  that 
they  will  be  cherished  and  held  in  grateful  and  ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

And  now  permit  me  to  express  the  ardent  desire 
which  I entertain,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales — a noble  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  man — 
may  continue  to  flourish,  and  adding  new  stars  to  its 
now  bright  galaxy,  stand  and  remain  perpetual;  that 
your  administration  already  illustrated  by  many  im- 
portant events,  may  result  to  the  eminent  advantage 
of  your  country;  that  in  retiring  from  the  toils  and 
turmoils  of  office,  you  may  continue  to  receive  the 
honors  due  to  unyielding  patriotism,  and  an  able  and 
faithful  discharge  of  duty;  and  in  your  retirement, 
with  yourTamily,  may  you  long  live  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  health  and  prosperity.” 

To  which  the  president  replied: 

“I  received,  sir,  the  expression  of  your  friendly 
feelings  for  me  personally,  and  your  kind  wishes  for 
my  future  happiness,  and  that  of  my  family,  with  a 
becoming  sensibility.  Be  assured  Mr.  Minister,  that 
I cordially  reciprocate  your  friendly  feelings  and 
good  wishes;  and  it  gives  me  true  pleasure  to  say, 
that,  since  your  residence  near  this  government, 
w hile  you  have  not  failed,  in  the  discussion  of  all 
subjects  of  difference  which  have  arisen  between 
your  government  and  this,  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  the-  republic  of  Texas,  you  have  in  no  instance 
forgotten  what  was  due  in  courtesy  to  the  United 
States. 

It  is  no  slight  cause  of  regret  to  me  that  you  should 
have  found  it  necessary  to  ask  of  your  government 
permission  to  retire  from  the  station  which  you  have 
filled  with  acknowledged  ability,  and  after  a manner 
so  well  calculated  to  render  stable  and  enduring  the 
peace  and  good  understanding  which  so  happily  exist 
between  this  republic  and  your  own. 

I had  fondly  cherished  the  hope  that  instead  of 
granting  you  an  audience  of  leave,  I should  have 
had  the  high  satisfaction  of  grasping  you  by  the  hand 
as  a fellow  citizen  of  these  confederated  states,  and 
of  hailing  your  republic  as  a portion  of  our  territory, 
destined  in  the  course  of  a short  time  to  spring  up 
into  free,  sovereign  and  independent  states,  adding 
by  their  lustre  new  brightness  to  our  already  bright 
constellation,  and  assisting  their  sister  states  in  the 
task  of  spreading  abroad  the  pure  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  This  anticipation  has  been, 
for  the  time,  defeated;  but  I fondly  cherish  the  hope 
that  it  is  only  for  a time.  That  great  question  en- 
gages the  thoughts,  and  occupies  the  mind  of  every 
thinking  man  in  this  union;  and  in  view  of  the  vast 
interests  which  it  involves,  I will  not  permit  myselt 
to  doubt  its  early  consummation. 

Bear  back  with  you  to  your  government  and  peo- 
ple assurances  of  the  deep  interest  which  is  taken  in 
iheir  welfare  by  the  executive  of  the  U.  States;  and 
take  along  with  you  my  best  wishes  for  your  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity.” 

Gen-  Duff  Green  left  Washington  on  the  14th  on  a 
special  mission  to  Mexico,  possibly  with  a remon- 
strance against  the  invasion  of  Texas  He  hastens 
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ov  the  most  expeditions  route,  and  is  said  to  nave, 
authority  to  appoint  an  agent  there,  whilst  he  goes 
himself  thence  to  Galveston,  for  which  place  he  has 
a commission  as  consul.  He  is  expected  to  return 
before  the  Hose  of  the  next  session  of  congress.  So 
sa  vs  the  correspondent,  of  the  Sun. 

The  Madisonian  says.  “The  rumor  which  is  ob- 
taining currency  in  the  newspapers,  that  General 
Duff  Green  has  been  appointed  to  an  important  secret 
agency  in  Mexico,  we  are  authorized  to  state,  is 
without  foundation.  He  has  been  appointed  consul 
at  Galveston,  and  bears  despatches  to  Mexico.  He 
is  simply  bearer  of  despatches  to  Mexico  and  consul 
at  Galveston. 

Air  Caleb  Cushing  in  China.  Extract  of  a letter 
received  by  the  Clarendon,  at  New  V'ork,  dated — 

, Canton,  April  16,  184,4. 

Business  just,  new  is  dull  . here,  as  is  customary  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Exchange  4 4 a 4 5d.  Your 
townsman,  Mr.  Cushing,  is  quietly  living  at  Macao, 
preparing,  as  lie  says,  to  go  to  Pekin.  When  at  Ma- 
cao, 1 had  the  honor  of  seeing  much  of  his  excellen- 
cy, who  has  spurs  on  his  heels,  and  muslachios  and 
imperial,  very  flourishing!  Although  i like  the  man, 
J most  heartily  wish  lie  was  anywhere  else  but  here, 
and  am,  as  w.eil  as  every  American  merchant  here, 
in  great  fear.  As  Americans,  we  are  now  on  the 
very  best  terms  possible  with  the  Chinese;  and  as  the 
only  connexion  we  want  with  China  is  a commercial 
one,  I cannot  see  what  Mr.  Cushing  expects  to  do. 
He  cannot  make  us  better  off—  and  a very  few  of  his 
important  airs  will  make  us  . hated  by  the  Chinese, 
am!  then  we  lose  all  the  advantages  we  now  have 
over  the  English;  and  though  1 believe  Mr.  C.  to  be 
as  honest  as  the  most  of  politicians,  yet  I fear  for  the 
sake  of  being,  as  he  hopes,  pul  face  to  face  with 
“Taouk  .vang,”  he  will  sacrifice  his  coumtrymen,  and 
the  good  will  of  the  Chinese,  and  lose  all.  So  much 
for  politics. 

Vera  Cruz,  dug.  28.  His  excellency,  Wilson  Shan- 
non, minister  pl<  nipoteniiary  of  the  United  States, 
near  this  rejnpblr  , armed  at  this, port  in  the  United 
Slates  ship  Fultnm!::,  and  after  paying  him  the  cus- 
tomary honors,  tuo  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  depar  moot  and  his  suite  went  to  compliment 
him.  The  cl  uster  starts  to  night  for  Mexico  by  the 
stage  coaclj. 

(From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  13 ih.) 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS — INTERESTING. 

We  understand  that  important  information  has  been 
received  at  Washington,  arid  that  the  cabinet  lias 
been  engaged  in  serious  consultation  upon  the  course 
they  should  adopt.  The  advices  from  Texas,  and 
especially  from  England,  are  said  to -show,  in  a man- 
ner not  to  be  mistaken,  the  agency  of  England  hi 
stimulating  Mexico  to  renew  her  war  upon  Texas. — 
Santa  Anna  has  seeured  the  loan  if  four  millions  of 
dollars,  in  part  through  the  facilities  which  she  has 
extended.  The  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Texas  are 
ii  • slate  1 f organization,  and,  it  is  said  that  the  Mex- 
ican ...h-hter  in  London  has  written  by  the  last  stea- 
mer to  the  Mexican  admiral,  commanding  the  two 
Mexican  steam  ships  now  in  N.  York,  stating  that  if 
they  were  in  condition  he  must  sail  immediately  for 
Vera  Cruz,  where  they  would  he  joined  by  another 
from  England,  with  military  stores  and  ammunition; 
end  that  if  they  were  not  in  repair,  he  must  proceed 
j.n  i ediately  to  Mexico  with  despatches.  He  there- 
fore left  in  the  cars  on  the  3d  instant  for  New  Orle- 
ans. One  of  the  steamers  is  repaired,  and  the  other 
will  be,  in  about  two  weeks.  One  reason  given  for 
this  haste  is,  that  the  expedition  must  be  pressed,  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  invasion  before  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  meets. 

We  understand  that  in  consequence  of  this  slate  of 
things — of  the  interference  of  England,  the  facilities 
she  tias  furnished,  and  t he  rapid  movements  of  Mexi- 
co— a question  has  been  presented  to  the  cabinet  at 
Washington,  what  steps  they  should  immediately 
adopt?  Whether  they  should  convene  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  congress.1  Whether  they  should  quietly  per- 
mit. the  invasion  of  Texas — assisted,  too,  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  England,  to  proceed  without  the 
slightest  interposition  on  our  part?  Whether  they 
should  remonstrate  with  Mexico  against  the  course 
which  she  is  pursuing  under  the  influence  of  the 
British  cabinet?  Whether  iney  should  fold  their 
arms,  and  sutler  the  fie  hi  c oj  Texas  again  to  be 
drenched  with  the  blood  office  citizens — or  whether 
they  shoui  ■ interpose  the  shield  of  .the  United  States? 
And  whether  they  would  call  an  extra  session  of  con- 
gress, to  advise  and  regulat  ; th  action  of  the  execu- 
tive power?  it  is  now  said  that  the  cabinet  has  been 
much  divided  upon  this  last  proposition;  and  finally 
it  is  determined  for  the  present  to  have  no  extra 
congress.  A messenger  has  w llhin  a day  or  two  been 
despatched  to  Mexico,  with  a strong  remonstrance 
upon  the  course  she  is  pursuing. 


Meantime  it  is  hoped  that  Texas  is  housed  and 
arming  herself;  and  it  is  believed  that  volunteers 
will  pour  in  from  the  vailey  of  the  Mississippi,  to  as- 
sist the  Texians  in  defending  the  liberties  they  have 
acquired,  just  as  France  assisted  us,  and  as  volun- 
teers poured  in  upon  the  Peninsula  from  England. 

What  a fatal  error  have  the  vvhigs  in  the  senate 
committed'!  Mr.  Clay  had  Texas  in  the  palm  of  his 
band.  Ke  had  -but -to  say  the  word  and  that  beauti- 
ful country  would  'have  been  ours.  He  bad  but  to 
write  -a  letter  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  bis  obse- 
quious followers  in  the  senate  would  have  acquiesced 
in  his  recommendation.  Mexico  would  have  sub- 
mitted; peace  would  have  been  preserved;  Texas 
would  have  been  protected  against  invasion,  in  all 
probability  all  would  have  been  well.  But  his  po- 
tential voice  went  forth  against  it.  The  treaty  was 
rejected;  and  now,  if  we  should  lose  Texas,  or  if  we 
recover  it  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  treasure  and 
■rivers  of  blood,  the  country  will  justly  lay  the  re- 
sponsibility at  the  doors  of  Henry  Clay  and  his  devo- 
ted followers. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  of  the  lffth,  thus  noti- 
ces the  above: 

“Be  pleased  at  present,  good  reader;  to  return  with 
us  to  the  beginning,  and  to  analyze  a little  all  ..these 
awful  intimations. 

We  pray  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  reeolleet  that 
this  very  move  of  an  extra  session  was  a device 
well  known  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  presi- 
dent or  premier  before  the  adjournment  of  congress; 
and  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  attempted  to  ar- 
range things  with  the  majority  in  one  of  the  houses 
for  an  adjournment  to  a fixed  day  just  previous  to 
the  presidential  election,  instead  of  an  adjournment 
sine  die.  The  object  was  perfectly  well  understood 
to  be  to  keep  up  an  agitation  and  excitement  about 
■this  Texas  business.  This  the  congressional  majo 
rity  would  gladly  hare  done,  it  is  supposed,  but  it 
had  already  committed  itself  to  an  early  adjourn- 
ment, and  feared  that  the  step  in  question,  as  it  im- 
plied a very  heavy  expense  to  be  incurred  with  no 
adequate  cause,  would  spend  more  political  capital 
in  economy  than  it  would  make  in  agitation. 

Of  course,  as  every  body  knows,  could  the  .con- 
sent of  the  party  have  been  procured  to  this  arrange- 
ment, it  would  have  been  necessary  and  was  design- 
ed to  get  up  afresh,  for  the  nonce,  (as  was  done  for 
the  first  setting  on  foot  the  rejected  treaty,)  some 
fictitious  conjuncture,  some  fabricated  alarm.  This 
was  perfectly  understood  at  the  time;  and  every  bo- 
dy knew  well  that  if,  to  bear  upon  the  election,  an 
extra  session  was  held  expedient,  there  was  abso- 
lutely certain  to  come  to  light,  a little  before  this 
time,  something  of  the  most  direful  sort,  in  the  way 
of  a conference  of  Lord  Aberdeen  with  somebody  or 
other,  or  a dreadful  plot  somewhere,  hatched  just 
when  it  was  wanted.  For  such  a thing  those  in  pow- 
er could  be  entirely  depended  upon,  if  for  nothing 
■ else. 

The  present  movement,  then,  is  obviously  that 
part  of  this  notable  plan  which  alone  can  now  be  ex- 
! eeuted.  They  ore  afraid  to  call  congress  together. 

but  still  hope  that  something  may  be  done  by  playing 
j off  the  fraudulent  alarm,  which  was  to  have  been 
used  as  a pretence  for  convoking  it.  Nbthirig  can  be 
i more  certain  than  this  explanation. 

| Unhappily,  as  in  the  preceding  case  of  the  terri- 
| ble  Mr.  Andrews,  our  artificers  of  imposture  have 
thought  to  succeed  with  a deplorably  shallow  one. 
How  comes  all  this  astounding  information?  Is  an- 
other “private  citizen  of  Maryland”  in  the  field? — 
Or  has  a fresh  batch  of  anonymous  letters  come  to 
hand?  Has  the  dreadful  English  cabinet  turned  so 
j desperately  leaky  of  its  formidable  designs?  Or  is 
j it  the  Mexican  minister  in  England  or  here  that  has 
| taken  this  administration  into  its  confidence,  by  way 
: of  forwarding  its  hostile  measures?  One  of  these 
things  must  inevitably  have  .happened. 

Nor  is  this  all.  4 he  thing  confounds  and  betrays 
itself,  flea!  or  unreal,  it  must,  be.:  one  or  the  other 
Now,  if  real,  why  is  it  not.  acted  on?  Why,  if  such 
dreadful  things  are  on  foot,  and  this  keen  eyed  cabi- 
net has  discovered  them,  does  it.  not  convoke  con- 
gress before  it  be  too  late?  What  prudence,  what 
statesmanship,  what  patriotism  is  this,  that  detects 
and  announces  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things,  and  yet 
takes  not  the  .first  step  to  prevent  them?  For  months 
and  months  the  country  has  been  made  to  ring  with 
the  destruction  to  .the  south  which  was  to  ensue  from 
this  very  movement  of  England  and  Mexico.  Now, 
they  cry  out  that  England  and  Mexico  have  actually 
leagued  and  begun  to  act;  the  destruction  of  the 
south  is  absolutely  on  foot;  and  yet,  not  even  the 
mere  initiatory  measure  of  calling  congress  together 
to  consult  for  the  public  safety  is  ventured  upon! — 
j Were  there  any  truth  in  what  is  alleged — were  there 
any  thing  going  on  from  which  we  had  so  much  to 
dread,  and  did  our  government  know  it,  we  say  that 
they  stood  accused  and  self-convicted,  if  all  they  did 


Was  but  what  .they  are  .doing — this  setting  up  a news- 
paper lament  and  alarm,  on'y  to  carry  the  election, 
not  save. the  country. 

We  conclude,  then — as  will,  we  think,  every  bo- 
dy— that 'this  cabinet  consultation  has  ended  much 
as  some  other  behind  the  scenes  that  we  have  heard 
of— when  the  players,  finding  they  were  too  weak  to 
produce  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  determined  (as  that 
was  .the  part  which  affected  the  pit  and  galleries 
most)  to  give  the  public  the  Ghost  any  how,” 

THE  ARMY. 

Dragoon  campaign  to  the  Nebraska.  A visita- 
tion of  the  military  police,  composed  of  three  squad- 
rons of  the  1st  dragoons,  left  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  August,  for  the  Pawnee  and 
Sioux  villages,  near  the  Forks  of  the  Nebraska. — 
After  confirming  the  relations  of  friendship  existing 
between  these  tribes  and  the  government,  and  ac- 
commodating the  difficulties  between  .them  and  their 
neighhors,  the  troops  will  return  to  their  post  via 
Council  Bluffs;  visiting  on  iheir  route  the  Omahas, 
Pottawattamies,  Otoes,  Misssouris,  Jow.as,  and  Sacs 
and  Foxes.  The  command  will  probably  be  out  until 
late  In  the  autumn;  and,  owing  to  the  unusual  rains 
which  have  almost  deluged  the  prairies  during  the 
past  spring  and  summer,  its  marches  will  necessarily 
be  of  the  most  arduous  character. 

The  officers  of  these,  squadrons  are  as  follows: 

Major  Ciifton  Wharton,  commanding. 

Staff.  Lieut.  T.  C.  Hammond,  adjutant;  Captain 
W.  M.  D.  McKissack,  quartermaster;  lieu!,  j.  Henry 
Carleton,  commissary;  surgeon  S.  G.  J.  BeCamp, 

Line.  Captains  of  squadrons.  Captain  Philip 
St.  George  Cooke;  Captain  B.  D.  Moore;  captain  J. 
H.  K.  Burgwin;  captain  Burdett  A.  Terrett. 

Chiefs  of  platoons.  Lieutenant  William  Eusti?;; 
Iieut.  Philip  Kearney;  1 ieut.  Andrew  Jackson  Smith 
lieut  John  Love;  lieut.  George  T.  Mason. 

Chaplain.  Rev.  Leander  Ker,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Beas,  the  talented  artist  of  the  west,  accom- 
panied the  expedition.  From  his  previous  success 
in  western  scenery,  and  in  Indian  likenesses,  we  ex- 
pect some  fine  additions  to  his  already  beautiful  col- 
lection. 

Among  the  gallant  officers  attached  to  this  expedi- 
tion is  one  of  our  most  popular  correspondents.  He 
writes  us  that  we  “shall  hear  something  real  acciden- 
tal, v/hen  he.  gets  back,”  a promise  from  which  we 
anticipate  much  gratification. 

[Spirit  of  the  Times. 

THE  NAVY. 

A naval  court  martial  commenced  its  session  on  the 
16th  at  Washington,  of  which  commodore  Stewart  i.s 
president.  The  members  are  Commodore  Downes, 
Com.  Read,  Com.  Ridgely,  Capt.  Latimer,  Captain 
Gw  inn, Ould,  esq.  judge  advocate. 

It  is  understood  that  the  court  has  been  ordered  for 
the  trial  of  Capt.  Newton,  late  commanding  the  un- 
fortunate Missouri,  and  such  other  pe  sons  as  may  be 
brought  before  it.  Others,  besides  Captain  Newton, 
it  is  said,  will  be  tried  by  the  court. 

Pacific  Squadron.  The  Eric  U.  S.  ship,  lieut. 
Duke  commanding,  reached  Hampton  roads  on 
the  17th  from  the  Pacific,  via  Rio  de  Janeiro — leav- 
ing Valparaiso  on  the  14th  June,  reached  Rio  on  the 
14th  July,  (29  days  only),  left  Rio  21st  July,  and 
Pernambuco  on  the  J 2th  Augu- 1 bound  to  N.  Yoik,  but 
encountered  a gate  on  the  1 1th  inst..  which  drove  her 
to  the  Chesapeake.  The  Erie  br  ings  250  seamen,  sent 
•home  from  different  stations.  August  1 off  Cape  Frio, 
spoke  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution , all  well. 

The  Falmouth  U.  S.  s!oop-of-war  reached  Pensa- 
cola on  the  9lh  inst.  from  Vera  Cruz,  when  she  land- 
ed Gov.  Shannon,  our  new  minister  to  Mexico.  Her 
trip  thence  occupied  17  days,  experiencing  heavy 
gales.  Arthur  W.  Upshur,  esq.  purser  of  the  F.  died 
on  the  29th  ult.  of  a complication  of  diseases. 

The  Cyane  and  the  Savannah,  were  at  Callao  on 
the  1 1th  May,  all  well. 

The  United  States  expected  daily  from  Mazatlan. 

The  Warren,  sloop-cf-vvar  sailed  from  Callao  7th 
May  all  well. 

The  Shark,  U.  S.  schooner  was  at  Panama,  all  well. 

The  Raritan  U.  S.  frigate,  com.  Turner,  the  Congress, 
Capt.  Voorhees,  and  the  Pioneer  brig,  Capt.  Shaw, 
were  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  30th  July  all  well. 

Francis  E.  Baker,  esq.  late  sailing  master  of  the  [J. 
S.  ship  Cyane,  died  at  Valparaiso,  of  consumption,  on 
(he  15th  of  May  last. 

The  Jamestown,  U.  S.  sloop-of-  war,  was  launched 
in  capital  style,  from  the  navy  yard,  Gosport,  on  the 
16th  inst.  Foster  Rhodes, esq.  was  her  constructor. 
Length  between  perpendiculars  163  feet,  breadth, 
moulded  35  feet,  extreme  3Gf.2-12:  depth  to  gun  deck 
16-8-12,  length  of  spar  deck  170  feet.  She  is  as  long 
as  the  Constitution  frigate.  Armament,  18  Paixhan 
32  pounders,  and  4 Paixhan  68  pounders 
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STATES  OP  THE  UNION. 


Rhode  Island. — The  Great  Dorr  meeting. — 
Prayer.  A gathering  of  the  friends  of  Thomas  W. 
Dorr,  who  is  now  in  prison  for  treason,  was  held  at 
Providence  on  Wednesday  the  4th  inst.  There  was 
a great  number  present.  That  meeting  was  opened 
with  a prayer  by  the  Rev.  Elder  Wakefield,  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  holdeth  the 
sceptre  over  the  destinies  of  men,  and  governeth 
kingdoms  by  thy  mighty  power.  We  rejoice  OLord, 
that  we  have  thus  far  travelled  the  journey  of  life, 
although  surrounded  with  temptation  and  evil.  We 
rejoice  that  the  light  of  glorious  day  is  yet  permitted 
toshine  on  the  soil  of  Rhode  Island.  We  pray  thee 
O Lord,  to  interpose  thy  divine  influence  in  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  advance  the  noble 
cause  for  which  this  assemblage  was  convened  toge- 
ther. (Same  of  the  spectators  here  loudly  cried, 
“Amen.’’)  Thou  Icnovvest,  O Lord,  that  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  virluous  sons  of  Rhode  Island,  now 
lies  incarcerated  within  the  gloomy  cells  of  our  state 
prison,  whose  incarceration  has  arisen  from  his  ad- 
vocacy of  democratic  principles,  such  as  nerved  our 
revolutionary  fathers  to  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
man liberty.  May  the  democracy  of  Rhode  Island  be 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  their  fellow  freemen 
this  day  to  urge  forward  the  patriots  and  statesmen 
of  the  land  to  aid  their  undertakings.  Do  enable  us 
O God  to  obtain  such  an  expression  of  public  sym- 
pathy as  will  cause  your  humble  servant  now  con- 
fined, to  vacate  the  walls  of  his  dreary  abode — 
(Amen) — and  may  he  be  hid  logo  fourth  free  and 
unlettered  among  his  fellow  men.  Many  of  us  here 
assembled  were  instrumental  in  the  acts  that  caused 
the  imprisonment  of  the  exalted,  the  noble,  and  the 
patriotic  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  and  may  we  never 
desert  him,  till  lie  is  among  the  free — (Amen) — grant 
O heavenly  fattier,  that  the  names  of  James  K.Polkand 
George  M.  Dallas,  now  candidates  for  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  may  be  as  popu- 
lar among  all  classes  throughout  the  Union,  as  that 
of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  is  among  the  suffrage  party 
of  Rhode  island.  (Amen.)  May  these  patriots  be 
exalted  to  the  highest  station  within  the  gift  of  free- 
men— (Amen) — and  may  the  now  dimmed  star  of 
Rhode  Island  then  shine  in  the  brilliant  galaxy  as  in 
days  of  yore.  O God  purify  those  whose  hearts  are 
imbued  with  the  political  destruction  of  the  liberties 
of  their  country — have  pity  upon  their  errors  and 
instil  into  their  minds  those  liberal  enlightened  views 
that  should  exist  in  the  heart  of  every  freeman.— 
(Amen!) — Great  heavenly  father!  Preserve  the 
peace  of  this  day,  all  days  while  the  cause  of  the 
people  is  being  advocated,  and  may  their  efforts  to 
liberate  the  unfortunate  prisoner  of  state,  be  accom- 
plished through  peace  and  honor.  (Amen!)  O Lord! 
May  the  destinies  of  this  great  nation  be  sustained 
through  thy  mighty  influence,  and  may  the  exalta- 
tion to  the  chair  of  slate  of  James  K.  Polk  and  George 
M.  Dallas,  serve  as  a medium  through  which  thy 
gracious  favor  may  be  extended  in  the  cause  of  human 
liberty.  (Amen.) 

North  Carolina. — Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  The 
water  (we  iearn)  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  is 
gradually  but  constantly  decreasing.  The  reason, 
we  are  told,  is  this:  Some  time  since  a gentleman 
whose  land  borders  upon  Lake  Drummond  obtained 
leave  of  the  “Canal  company”  to  drain  his  land  into 
the  lake;  he  accordingly  dug  a ditch  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  wide  leading  through  his  land  into  it, 
when  lo!  and  behold  the  water  instead  of  running  into 
the  lake  discharged  itselftherefrom,  flooding  the  land, 
which  was  intended  to  be  drained,  in  consequence  of 
the  surrounding  swamps  “being  lower  than  the  body 
of  water  composing  the  lake.  The  gentleman  whose 
land  was  thus  flooded,  to  save  himself,  dug  another 
ditch  leading  to  Hie  head  of  Pasquotank  River — 
through  whicli  the  water  rushes  rapidly,  thus  greatly 
diminishing  the  supply  necessary  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  the  Canal.  A great  many  vessels  ate  now 
detained  in  “the  Swamp”  from  the  above  cause. 

Kentucky.  The  bon.  William  Owsley,  the  new 
governor  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  was  installed  luto 
office  on  the  4th  instant,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
crowd  of  spectators  of  both  sexes,  who  attended  to 
witness  the  ceremonies  of  inauguralion.  His  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion  is  pronounced  to  have  been 
brief  but  appropriate,  and  was  received  with  eager 
satisfaction  by  the  assembly. 


SIISCELLjViMEOIJS. 


The  Jews.  Tiic  following  letter  is  from  M.  M. 
Noah,  whose  enthusiasm  upon  the  subject  of  Jewish 
restoration,  has  been  exhibited  during  his  whole 
life: 


Correspondence  of  the  Mercantile  Journal,  New  York, 
June  J8(/i  1844. 

Mr.  Editor:  A late  number  of  your  paper  con- 
tained  the  following  paragraph: 

Jews.  It  is  said  that  the  total  number  of  Jews 
throughout  tiic  world  is  estimated  at  3,1(>3,700,  and 
it  is  said  that  this  number  has  never  materially  vari- 1 
ed  from  the  time  of  David  downwards. 

It  has  always  been  a subject  of  interest,  although  i 
not  oi  general  inquiry,  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  pos-  i 
sible,  the  numerical  force  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
speedy  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  made  to  that 
peculiar  and  favored  race  in  their  restoration  to 
thy  land  of  their  ancestors,  I have  been  at  consider-  j 
able  pains  to  obtain  a census,  accurate  as  every  ! 
country  in  Europe  is  referred  to,  but  depending  upon 
estimates,  always  below  Ihe  actual  number,  of  I 
those  residing  in  Asia  and  Africa,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Jewish  nation  number  full  six  mil- 
lions of  people,  divided  and  located  as  follows; 

In  all  parts  of  ancient  Poland  before  the 

partition  of  1772,  1,000,000 

In  Russia,  comprehending  Moldavia  and  I 

Wallachia,  200,000 

In  the  different  states  of  Germany,  750,000 

In  Holland  and  Belgium,  80,00q 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  6,000 

France,  75,000 

England,  60,000 

Italian  S-tates,  2000,000 

Ail  North  and  South  America  arid  West 

Indies.,  100,000 

In  the  Mahometan  stales  of  Europe,  Asia, 

and  Africa,  3,000,000 

Persia,  China,  and  Hindostan,  1,100,000  i 

Although  Hie  Jewish  people  are  entirely  passive 
in  relation  to  their  restoration  and  waiting  the  great  i 
advent  with  Ihe  same  patience  and  humility  which 
they  have  evinced  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred 
years,  relying  with  unabated  confidence  on  the  prom-  i 
ises  and  protection  of  that  divine  power  which  has 
ever  been  near  them,  nevertheless  there  has  been 
no  period  in  their  history,  in  which  Christians  gener- 
ally have  taken  more  interest  in  their  temporal  and  re- 
ligious welfare,  than  they  evince  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  the  providential  prelude  to  great  events;  they 
know  too  little  of  each  other;  and  a closer  approxi- 
mation, mutual  surrender  of  prejudices,  and  a greater 
reliance  of  chistians  upon  what  constituted  primi- 
tive Christianity,  will,  at  once,  show  how  slender  is 
the  line  that  divides  us.  I cannot  avoid  believing 
that  the  great  triumphs  reserved  for  Christianity  will 
be  in  their  agency  and  co-operation  in  restoring  the 
Jews  to  their  heritage,  for  it  cannot  be  politically  ac- 
complished without  their  aid,  and  if  the  second  ad- 
vent so  called,  and  so  ardently  desired  by  pious  Chris- 
tians, is  ever  to  come  to  pass,  it  cannot,  I hard  iy  con- 
ceive, take  place  till  after  the  restoration  is  acccom- 
plished,  and  there  is  a throne  to  be  occupied,  a na- 
tion to  be  governed,  and  the  prophecies  fulfilled. 

Letter  from  Lafayette.  We  have  been  favor- 
ed with  the  following  copy  of  an  original  letter  Irom 
Lafayette.  It  was  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Cochran, 
who  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
was  surgeon-general  to  the  army,  and  in  1781,  direc- 
tor-general of  military  hospitals.  3 he  phrase,  Dr. 
Bones,  which  occurs  in  the  letter,  was  employed  by 
Lafayette,  as  a term  of  endearment.  We  give  it 
a place  with  pleasure,  as  reminiscences  of  events 
and  circumstances  not  noticed  in  the  ordinary  history 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  become  more  and  more 
interesting,  as  we  recede  from  that  important  period. 
Tiie  numerous  villages  in  our  country  which  bear 
the  name  of  Lafayette,  inay  be  referred  to  in 
proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by 
Americans,- for  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause, 
which  he  supported  with  so  much  ability,  and  for 
which  he  fought  and  bled.  We  may  add;  that  Dr. 
Cochran  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Gen. 
Washington.  [ BickneWs  Reporter. 

France  (St.  Jean  d'Angeli,)  August,  1779. 

1 feel  very  happy,  my  dear  doctor,  in  finding  an 
occasion  soon  to  tell  you  how  I lament  separation. 

It  is  indeed  highly  pleasing  to  me  to  be  under  so 
many  obligations  to  you,  because  there  is  no  grati- 
tude in  the  woi  Id  which  can  exceed  the  bounds  of 
my  affection  for  the  good  Doctor  Bones — that  name 
I shall  ever  give  you,  and  kindly  wish,  and  even  ar- 
dently hope, you  will  before  long  hear  irom  my  own 
mouth.  The  ardent  love  1 entertain  for  America — 
the  respect  and  affection  which  bind  me  to  our  great 
general,  and  the  present  situation  of  aflairs,  give  me 
some  happy  nolions  of  my  being  soon  on  the  Ameri- 
can shores — that  happiness  I most  ardently  wish  for. 
My  health,  dear  doctor — that  very  health  you  have 
almost  brought  back  from  the  other  world,  has  been 


as  strong  and  hearty  as  possible.  From  every  one 
of  my  countrymen,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  a thou- 
sand flattering  marks  of  affection  have  been  confer- 
red upon  me.  1 have  left  Varsaiiles  and  Paris  some 
days  ago,  and  i am  lor  the  present  with  the  king’s 
own  regiment  of  Dragoons,  which  he  gave  me  a, ter 
my  arrival,  and  some  regiments  of  infantry.  That 
station  I shall  perhaps  leave  before  long,  for  lie-in- 
ning a more  active  life , and  coming  near  r our  ,;d 
friends.  As  during  my  fit  of  illness,  the  welch  1 had 
then  was  of  great  use  to  you  for  feeling  the  pulse,  I 
thought  such  a one  might  be  convenient,  which  I 
have  entrusted  to  the  Chevalier de  la  Luzerne,  and  f 
beg  leave  to  present  you  with  it.  I did  fancy  that 
adorning  it  with  my  heroic  friend’s  picture,  would 
make  it  acceptable.  Be  so  kind,  my  dear  sir,  as  to 
present  my  best  respects  to  your  lady,  and  mr  best 
compliments  to  your  brother  doctors  ami  itr,  brother 
officers  of  the  army  Tell  them  how  sincerely  I 
love  them— -how  much  I desire  to  join  them  again.  I 
was  in  hopes  Genera!  Heard  and  Parker  had  a de- 
sign of  visiting  France;  but  I don’t  hear  from  them. 
If  any  such  friends  of  mine  come  to  this  country,  I 
hope  their  first  step  will ’be  to  renew  r acquaint- 
ance. There  is  no  interesting  news  fo:  Americans, 

but  a genera!  peace  in  Germany.  England  makes 
its  last  efforts — Spain  will  I '..v. 
poor  old  England  will  get  a ! ad 
paign. 

Farewell,  my  dear  doctor;  I call  t : my  mind  the 
happy  days  we  spent  in  Boston,  an  i hope  to  see  you 
again  before  long,  and  1 will  tell  _,ou  myself  how 
sincerely  I am,  dear  doctor,  your 

LAFAYETTE. 

Doctor  John  Cochran. 


fit  s' . m join,  and 
stroke  th is  cam- 


THE  TARIFF,— OR  FREE  TRADE. 

George  Washington  on  protection.  Extracts 
from  an  answer  to  the  Delaware  society  for  promo- 
ting domestic  manufactures,  on  iiis  accession  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  April,  1789. 

“The  protection  of  domestic  manufactuses  will,  in 
my  eonception  be  among  the  first  consequences  which 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  flow  from  an  energetic 
government.  For  myself,  having  an  equal  regard  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  farming,  trading,  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  I will  only  observe,  that  I cannot 
conceive  the  extension  of  the  latter  (so  far  as  it  may 
afford  employment  to  a great  number  of  hands  which 
would  be  otherwise  in  a manner  idle)  can  be  detri- 
mental to  the  former.” 

This  is  in  entire  coincidence  with  various  other 
opinions  expressed  and  acted  on  in  the  earliest  days 
of  thetlnion,  by  those  patriots  who  first  fought  the 
battles,  and  then  framed  a constitution  to  govern  their 
country. 

The  following  brief  comparison  of  the  effect  upon 
the  country  of  the  two  systems  now  under  the  grave 
consideration  of  the  people  of  this  country,  we  clip 
from  a communicate. n m the  Frederick  Examiner, 
over  the  signature  of  “A  Farmer,”  whose  language 
we  easily  recognize, — a farmer  in  fact,  a:  1 a capital 
specimen  of  the  county  he  lives  in  and  with  his  own 
hands  assists  to  cultivate. 

He  is  arguing  the  topic  with  a writer,  in  the  Fre- 
derick Citizen : — - 

“But  to  return  to  the  subject.  We  propose,  sir, 
to  lay  some  of  our  notions  (principally  figures)  along- 
side of  yours  for  the  judgment  of  yourself  and  others 
— then  if  there  are  any  who  may  think  we  or  any  of 
us ‘look  a little  greenish’  we  invite  hem  to  lay  down 
their  mite  also,  as  there  will  be  ample  room  lor  all. 

We  hope,  however,  facts  and  figures  only  will  be 
used,  and  first,  sir,  we  put  down  the  figures  for  the  9 
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53 
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1827, 
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58 
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19 
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1828, 
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23 

531 

1829, 

57  S34  049 

55 
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631 

966 

1830, 
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59 
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029 

21 

922 

391 

1831, 

83  159  608 

61 

277 
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24 

221 

442 

1832, 

76  989  793 

63 
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28 

465 
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the  end  of  the  9 years  during  which  our  industry  ,»  as 
protected  and  had  received  20H  millions  at  the  trea- 
sury, which  paid  the  entire  debt  of  the  country  and 
left  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Hie  palmiest  dais  the  re- 
public. ever  saw. 
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This  every  body  knows  to  be  true  who  are  of  suf- 
ficient age,  and  is  not  disputed,  only  forgotten  by  some. 
Both  duty  and  patriotism  enjoins  it  upon  all  to  refresh 
their  memories. 

Nett  imports,  domestic  exports  and  amount  of  du 
ties  collected  for  9 years  from  1833  to  1842  the  com- 
promise tariff  years. 

. Nett  imports  or  Value  of  ex- 
ro  am’t  of  foreign  ports  of  do-  Duties 

“ goods  consumed,  mestic  origin  collected. 

1833,  88  295  576  70  317  698  29  032  509 

1834,  103  208  522  81  024  162  16  214  957 

1835,  129  392  247  101  189  082  19  391  311 

1836,  168  233  676  106  916  680  23  409  441 

1837,  119  134  355  95  564  414  11  169  290 

1838,  100  624  629  96  033  S21  17  478  770 

1839,  151  597  607  103  533  SOI  19  500  000 

1840,  88  951  207  113  895  634  14  489  884 

1841,  112  477  096  106  382  722  14  487  557 


$1,061  014  813  $874  858  104  $165  173  819 
From  which  it  would  appear,  sir,  that  during  those 
9 years  of  compromise  and  low  dulies  that  we  were 
out  of  pocket  with  foreigners  about  187  millions  of 
dollars,  had  collected  only  165  millions  of  dollars  of 
duty  on  double  the  import  of  the  previous  9 years 
and  “our  comforts  and  enjoyments,”  in  the  condition 
so  well  described  by  yourself  before  the  enactment 
of  the  tariffs  of  1842 — and  the  country  overwhelmed  in 
debt  public  and  private,  and  with  loss  of  credit. 

Had  not  (he  low  duties,  sir,  some  influence  in  in 
viting  those  large  importations,  and  did  not  those  im- 
portations in  a great  degree  produce  the  embarrass- 
ments we  then  and  now  yet  are  laboring  under?  Did 
not  Ihose  which  followed  the  war  of  1812  produce 
the  same  effect?  And  had  not  the  incorporation  of 
the  348  banks  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $268  - 
129,440,  (see  ‘Niles’ Nat.  Register,’  vol.  63  p.  309,) 
between  Jan.  1830  and  Jan.  1837  exert  some  influ- 
ence upon  our  affairs?  Am  I right  in  putting  them 
down  to  the  account  of  political  parties  thus — 
Number  of  banks  increased  by  Jackson  legislatures 
224,  capital  of  $205,655,515 

Number  of  banks  by  whig  legislatures 
124,  capital  of  62,478,825 


Boston.  Aug.  8,  1844. 

Dear  sir:  Your  favor  of  June  24th  reached  me 
just  as  I was  leaving  home  on  a journey,  from  which 
I have  but  recently  returned.  You  will  pardon  me, 
on  this  account,  for  not  having  answered  it  sooner. 

You  state  that  “in  some  of  the  counties  in  your 
section  of  the  country,  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  of 
1842  are  striving  for  the  ascendency — that,  among 
the  arguments,  or  rather  untruths  to  which  they  re- 
sort to  prejudice  and  mislead  the  people,  is  the  fol- 
lowing— that  this  (the  la r HI ) is  a scheme  of  the 
wealthy  capitalists,  calculated  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves, to  the  detriment,  impoverishment  and  op- 
pression of  other  classes,  and  especially  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  the  community,- — and  that,  in  support 
of  this  general  charge,  a statement  has  lately  been 
published,  and  is  now  being  extensively  circulated, 
to  the  effect  that,  at  the  time  when  the  manufacturing 
business  of  the  country  is  looking  up  and  thriving, 
many  of  the  larger  manufactures  at  the  east  have  re- 
cently reduced  the  icages  of  their  operatives .” 

You  have  already  rightly  characterized  this  state- 
ment as  an  “untruth,”  but  agreeably  to  your  request 
I proceed  to  furnish  you  with  a few  facts  and  figures, 
which  will  enable  you  to  prove  it  untrue  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors. 

For  this  purpose  I submit,  first,  a table  of  the  ave 
rage  wages  paid  in  two  of  the  Merrimack  mills  in 
the  month  of  June,  of  five  successive  years,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Years. 

Per  week. 

Per  day. 

Per  month. 

1840,  Females 
Males 

$192 

80  cts. 

$20  80 

1841,  Females 
Males 

2 27 

77  “ 

20  02 

1842,  Females 
Males 

2 30 

84  “ 

21  84 

1843,  Females 
Males 

216 

79  “ 

20  54 

1844,  Females 
Males 

2 34 

871“ 

22  66 

The  above  is  an  authentic  statement  in  refe 

$268,129,440 

(See  Niles’  National  Register,  vol.  63  pgs.  308  & 9 ) 

Now  which  of  the  contending  parties,  sir,  are  most 
responsible  for  whatever  injury  the  excess  of  banks 
have  inflicted  upon  the  country?” 

The  Kennebec  Journal  asks: 

“Whence  comes  opposition  to  the  protecting 
roncY?  It  comes  primarily  from  foreign  agents  of 
British  houses  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  and 
from  foreign  books,  written  expressly  to  deceive  us. 
The  foreign  merchants  in  New  YorK  alone,  have  a 
vast  influence  by  controlling,  by  their  advertising  pa- 
tronage, many  of  the  commercial  newspapers  of  that 
city,  and  these  operate  again  upon  those  of  the  coun- 
try which  do  not  share  in  this  patronage.  The  New 
Fork  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Evening  Post,  the 
Aurora,  the  Plebeian,  the  Sun,  and  others,  always  ad- 
vocate free  trade,  and  do  all  they  can  against  pro- 
tection to  American  industry.  They  have  succeeded 
in  arraying  a large  portion  of  the  south  against  pro- 
tection by  telling  them  that  the  planters  could  buy 
their  manufactures  much  cheaper  if  they  could  get 
them  in  England  free  of  duty.  Thus  we  have  a com- 
bination against  northern  labor,  by  British  merchants 
and  southern  planters,  the  latter  wishing  a free  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  their  unpaid  slave  labor 
for  the  almost  unpaid  labor  of  the  peasantry  and  ar- 
tizans  of  Europe,  and  the  former,  the  British  mer- 
chants, designing  to  monopolize  all  the  trade  in  this 
exchange  of  slave  and  pauper  labor,  while  the  free 
labor  ot  the  country  is  left  unprotected  to  sink  down 
to  the  same  level.” 


operations  of  the  tariff  upon  labor. 

( From  the  Wheeling  Virginia,  Times.) 

The  tariff  of  1842.  On  the  21st  of  June  last, 
the  Argus— the  Polk  and  Texas  organ  in  north  west- 
ern Virginia — published  the  following  paragraph, 
purporting  to  be  from  another  paper: 

“Protecting  home  industry.  Several  of  the 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  north  have  reduced 
the  pay  of  the  persons  in  their  employ,  notwithstand- 
ing they  had  just  before  distributed  fat  dividends 
among  their  owners.  That  is  just  the  way  the  tariff 
was  intended  to  work.” 

On  seeing  the  above  I was  persuaded  it  could  not 
be  true:  but  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  fact  was, 
I addressed  a letter  of  enquiry  to  the  hon.  R.  c! 
Winthrop,  a distinguished  member  of  congress  from 
Massachusetts.  1 subjoin  Mr.  Wintnrop’s  reply, 
which  shows  what  credit  is  due  to  the  above  state 
ment  and  to  other  similar  statements  put  forth  by  the 
Polk  and  Texas  party.  Americanos. 


to  two  of  the  mills  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most 
prosperous  Lowell  manufactories.  These  mills  were 
selected  because  there  had  been  no  change,  either  in 
the  cloth  or  the  speed,  during  the  whole  term,  and 
the  comparison  could,  therefore,  be  instituted  the 
more  exactly;  but  they  furnish  a fair  sample  of  the 
whole  establishment.  You  will  observe  that  the  wa- 
ges of  both  male  and  female  operatives  are  higher, 
at  this  moment,  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  for 
five  years.  There  was  a reduction  of  wages  during 
the  extreme  depression  of  1842,  which  exhibits  it- 
self in  the  average  of  June,  1843.  But  since  the 
tariff  of  1842  was  fairly  in  operation,  wages  have 
been  steadily  rising,  and  have  already  more  than  re- 
covered all  that  they  had  lost  during  the  disastrous 
experiment  of  free  trade. 

it  will  afford  you  a good  commentary  on  the  idea 
that  these  manufacturing  establishments  are  carried 
on  “by  wealthy  chapitalists  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  and  more  especially  of  the  laboring  classes,” 
to  examine  the  following  table,  exhibiting  by  whom 
these  very  Merrimack  Mills  are  owned.  There  are, 
in  all,  390  proprietors,  of  whom  there  are 
46  Merchants  and  traders, 

68  Females, 

52  Individuals  retired  from  business, 

80  Administrators,  executors,  guardians,  trustees, 
23  Lawyers, 

18  Physicians, 

3 Literary  institutions, 

15  Farmers, 

40  Secretaries,  clerks,  students,  &c., 

45  Manufacturers,  mechanics,  machinists,  &c., 
Among  these  latter  45,  are  included  individuals  in 
the  actual  employment  of  the  company,  by  whom 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $60,000  is  owned.  So  much 
for  the  Lowell  manufactories. 

I submit,  now,  a statement,  equally  authentic,  ex- 
hibiting the  comparative  rates  of  wages  in  four  of 
the  principal  manufacturing  establishments  in  New 
Hampshire,  during  the  month  of  May,  in  the  years 
1843  and  1844. 

Vet  xvages  of  girls  per  week,  ajler  paying  board. 


Jackson  Co. 

a 

Nashua  Co. 
Amoskeag  Co. 

II 

Stark  Mills 


May  1843J 
1844 

1843 

1844 

1843 

1844 

1843 

1844 


1,45 

1,80 

1,57 

1.83 

1,82 

2,03 

1,74 

1,85 


This  table,  like  the  other,  tells  its  own  story.  It 
tells  more.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  the  tariff  of 
1842,  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned. 

The  friends  of  the  tariff  need  not  be  afraid  to 
speak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate.  The  more  its 
operation  is  tested  the  more  beneficial  it  will  ap- 
pear. 


Its  influence  upon  the  public  credit  and  the  nation- 
al revenues  has  justified  it  to  the  whole  country  as  a 
measure  of  finance.  Its  influence  upon  wages  will 
commend  it  still  more  to  the  support  of  all  true 
friends  to  the  interests  of  the  American  laborer.  I 
am,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servant, 

ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP. 

Commerce  and  Manufacturers. 

Perth  Amboy,  (N.  J.)  August  28,  1844. 

Sir:  In  a recent  speech  made  at  a whig  meeting 
in  Woodbridge,  by  Hiram  Ketchum,  Esq.,  he  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  you  informed  him  that  you 
and  your  brother  had  been  large  importers  of  British 
manufactures,  so  much  so  that  the  debenture  allowed 
you  on  the  exportation  by  the  British  government  had 
amounted,  in  one  year,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

Thatyour  firm  had  amassed  property  to  the  amount 
of  one  million  of  dollars;  and  that  you  then  turned 
your  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  the  same  arti- 
cles in  this  country,  viz.  printed  cotton  goods  or  ca- 
licoes. 

He  further  stated,  that,  aftersome  twenty  years  of 
manufacturing,  you  ascertained  recently  that  you  had 
made  nothing  by  manufacturing  alone,  but  that  many 
persons  in  your  employment,  during  the  past  twenty 
yearsr  had  accumulated  a handsome  property,  and 
that  the  property  in  the  neighborhood,  both  real  and 
personal,  had  been  greatly  increased  by  reason  of 
said  factories. 

Many  honest  persons  with  us  use  as  an  argument 
against  a tariff  for  protection — 

1st.  The  large  property  realized  by  the  manufac- 
turers, which  they  say  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  consumers. 

2d.  That  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  morals  and  deba- 
sing to  the  habits  of  persons  employed. 

If  you  will  give  me  any  information  on  this  subject, 
either  confirming  or  denying  Mr.  Ketchum’s  state- 
ments, and  your  own  experienee  as  to  the  profits  and 
morality  of  these  establishments,  I shall  esteem  it  a 
favor. 

I know  many  persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
your  character  for  veracity,  and  will  believe  your 
personal  statements  but  nothing  said  by  politicians. 

Please  excuse  the  liberty  I now  take  in  troubling 
you.  My  only  apology  is  (for  I have  no  interest, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  manufactures  of  any  kind) 
the  deep  interest  I take  in  the  present  election,  believ- 
ing as  I do  that  a tariff  for  protection  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  our  agriculture  from  entire  pros- 
tration and  our  country  from  constant  revulsions.  I 
am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  HERMAN  BRUEN. 

Benjamin  Marshall,  Esq.,  Troy,  New  York. 

Troy,  August  30,  1844. 

Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  28th  instant  comes  this 
morning  to  hand,  advising  me  of  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Ketchum  respecting  the  conducting  and  re- 
sults of  our  manufacturing  business,  and  also  our  im- 
porting and  shipping,  which  are  entirely  correct. 

I commenced  importing  goods  in  1803,  and  sold 
some  of  my  first  importations  to  your  father  and  Mr. 
Jesse  Baldwin;  and  during  the  22  years  afterwards 
I imported  and  shipped  more  cotton  and  cotton  goods 
than  any  other  individual  in  the  trade,  and  with  my 
friends  F.  Thompson  and  Isaac  Wright  started  the 
first  packets  out  of  New  York  to  Liverpool,  during 
which  time  it  appeared  the  most  prominent  interest  of 
the  country  to  encourage  foreign  trade,  as  we  then 
milked  the  cows  whilst  John  Crapo  held  the  bull  by 
the  horns.  But  a peace  in  Europe  changed  the  position 
of  the  American  trade,  and  led  reflecting  men  to  see 
that  a change  in  our  trade  was  absolutely  necessary; 
and  our  own  government  directed  her  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  American  manufactures  by  laying 
very  heavy  duties  on  the  articles  we  imported.  And 
as  1 have  ever  thought  it  the  interest  and  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  go  with  his  government,  1 went  to 
England  in  1824  and  1825,  and  engaged  my  brother 
to  give  up  importing  and  to  commence  manufactur- 
ing in  this  country,  which  we  were  enabled  to  do 
with  many  advantages  others  did  not  possess,  as  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  manufacturers  in  England, 
with  their  operations,  and  with  every  description  of 
co 'ton  goods  then  made,  and  with  business  habits 
favorable  to  the  undertaking. 

The  results  of  which  have  been,  that  for  the  first 
twenty-two  years,  as  importers,  we  made  nearly  one 
million  of  dollars-,  and  during  the  first  nineteen  years 
as  manufacturers,  with  most  steady  attention,  we  are 
only  rewarded  by  the  results  of  having  made  more 
people  happy  than  any  other  two  individuals  in  the 
United  States,  as  we  have  steadily  employed  one 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  persons  during  the  whole 
time;  and  1 think  I am  safe  in  saying  at  least  two 
hundred  of  those  hands  are  now  settled  on  good  farms, 
and  are  the  most  independent  citizens  m this  country; 
arid  as  many  more  have  gone  into  different  branches 
.of  business  on  their  own  account.  It  is  not  becoming 
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in  me  to  say  how  far  we  have  promoted  the  spiritual 
interests  of  our  operatives;  but  this  I can  say,  that  it 
has  been  one  of  the  prominent  objects  with  ourselves 
and  our  associates,  fully  believing  the  success  of 
every  undertaking  depends  upon  a Divine  blessing, 
and  that  without  that  all  our  labor  is  in  vain.  Your 
ob’t  serv’t,  BENJAMIN  MARSHALL. 

Mr  Bruen. 

P.  S.  Respecting  the  bounty  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment, we  were  allowed  three  pence  per  yard  on 
all  our  printed  and  stamped  goods  imported  into  this 
country  during  the  years  1803  to  1812,  and  in  conse- 
quence frequently  sold  prints  for  less  in  New  York 
than  we  purchased  them  in  Manchester.  The  bounty 
on  our  imports  amounted  to  from  §30,000  to  §50,000 
per  annum. 

Tariff.  And  the  whole  dirt  now-a-days  of  whig 
clamor  on  the  tariff'  is  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
the  democracy  are  opposed  to  all  tariff  and  to  any  pro- 
tection. It  is  a bold  game,  and  a wicked  one— but 
in  a hot  canvass,  whiggery  can  be  both  bold  and 
wicked,  without  seeming  to  give  its  conscience  the 
least  trouble  in  the  world.  [Argus. 

There  are  several  answers  to  the  above — one  is 
enough. 

When  you  habitually,  and  of  choice  and  design,  re- 
present all  protective  duties,  as  mere  taxes — when  you 
constantly  represent  pri lection  under  the  odious  garb 
of  taxation — telling  the  “poor  man”  that  he  is  "tax- 
ed" so  much  for  his  shirt,  and  “taxed”  so  much  for 
his  salt,  thus  doing  your  best  to  make  protection  hate- 
ful, are  we  not  justified  in  declaring  that  you  are 
opposed  to  any  protection? 

If  the  protection  of  the  present  tariff  is  mere  taxa- 
tion, so  is  ‘-any”  protection.  [Portland  Advertiser. 

Jefferson  on  Protection  and  Internal  Im- 
provements. Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  annual  message 
of  1806,  after  noticing  the  rapid  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  prospect  of  surplus  revenue  not 
far  ahead : 

“The  question  now  comes  forward — To  what  other 
object  shall  these  surpluses  [anticipated]  be  appro- 
priated, and  the  whole  surplus  of  imposts  after  the 
entire  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those 
intervals  when  the  purpose  of  war  would  notcall  for 
them?  Shall  we  suppress  imposts,  and  give  that  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures?  On 
a few  articles  of  more  general  and  more  necessary  use 
the  suppression  will  doubtless  be  right,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is  paid,  are 
foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by  those  only  who  are 
rich  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use  of  them: — 
Their  patriotism  would  certainly  prefer  its  continu- 
ance and  application  to  the  great  purposes  of.  public 
education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  ob- 
jects of  public  improvement,  as  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of  fe- 
deial  povvers.  By  these  operations,  new  channels  of 
communication  will  be  opened  between  the  states, 
the  lines  of  separation,  will  disappear  their  interests 
will  be  identified,  and  their  union  cemented  by  new 
and  indissoluble  ties.” 


BRITISH  GOLD  AND  THE  TARIFF. 


A very  serious  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  by  the 
British  against  the  American  tariff,  which  it  is  time 
for  the  people  of  this  country  to  prepare  to  encoun- 
ter. A war  of  deadly  character  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  this  country,  we  have  not  lately  appre- 
hended, and  do  not  now  apprehend;  but  a contest  for 
trade,  a manoeuvring  to  obtain,  or  rather  to  maintain 
the  ascendency  which  that  country  has  had  over 
commerce  and  manufactures,  is  the  real  controver- 
sy with  Great  Britain  which  this  country  has  to  look 
out  for.  If  we  design  to  become  in  fact  indepen- 
dent,— independent  beyond  the  mere  expression  on 
parchment — fully  able  to  meet  the  contingencies 
which  all  nations  are  liable  to  be  subjected  to  with- 
out being  compelled  to  resort  to  foreign  nations  for 
clothing, — materials  of  defence — or  any  of  the  es- 
sentials for  maintaining  a national  career,  we  must 
be  able  to  rely  upon  our  own  resources  and  capaci- 
ties. Without  that  assurance  we  must  remain  de- 
pendent to  the  extent  that  we  are  deficient. 

Great  Britain  is  fully  aware  of  the  tendency  of 
our  protective  tariff  to  establish  this  actual  state  of 
independence,  and  hence  her  effort  to  avert  the  con- 
sequences which  she  clearly  enough  perceives. 

The  government  of  that  country  has  failed  in  its 
demonstrations  to  defeat  the  enactment  of  the  Ame- 
rican tariff  of  1842 — and  has  equally  failed  in  its 
endeavors  to  obtain  its  repeal. 

Those  holding  the  great  interests  of  that  nation 
however  are  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  effort. — 
The  capitalists — the  aristocracy — and  especially  the 
large  manufacturers  are  too  deeply  interested,  to 


allow  any  possibility  of  success  to  be  omitted.  They 
have  determined  to  throw  their  utmost  efforts  into 
the  contest,  and  distinguishing  that  one  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  now  contending  for  ascendency  in  this 
country  is  more  favorable  to  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject than  the  other,  they  of  course  are  all  anxiety  for 
the  success  of  that  party. 

The  London  Atlas  of  a recent  date,  says: 

“The  election  of  Mr.  Clay  must,  we  fear,  be  look- 
ed upon  as  to  a considerable  extent  the  confirmation 
of  the  principles  of  commercial  restriction.  He  has 
always  been  the  consistent  advocate  of  a protective 
tariff',  and  the  cause  of  the  whigs  has  always  been, 
identified  with  that  of  the  New  England  manufac- 
turers, who  aim  at  acquiring  a monopoly  of  the  home 
market  by  the  aid  of  prohibitory  duties.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that  such  is  the  policy  of  the  most  re 
spectable  and  intelligent  statesmen  of  America,  when 
we  consider  that  by  our  corn  laws  we  shut  the  door 
in  the  face  of  any  attempt  to  negotiate  a commer- 
cial arrangement  on  the  footing  of  a fair  and  sub- 
stantial reciprocity.  We  take  nothing  from  the  U. 
States  but  that  which  we  cannot  possibly  do  without 
—their  cotton  and  tobacco;  excluding  the  staple 
produce  of  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the  west 
by  a sliding  scale  ingeniously  framed  so  as  to  throw 
the  maximum  amount  of  impediment  in  the  way  of 
access  to  the  English  market.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  then,  that  they  retaliate  and  meet  high  duties  on 
American  flour  by  high  duties  on  English  manufac- 
tures? A liberal  commercial  policy  three  years  ago 
would  have  prevented  the  passing  of  the  restric- 
tive tariff’  of  the  United  States,  and  would  have 
given  a decided  ascendency  in  that  country  to  free 
trade  principles  and  the  free  trade  party.  A liberal 
commercial  policy  adopted  ten  years  hence,  as  from 
present  indications  would  appear  to  be  the  probable 
result,  may  very  possibly  fail  to  recover  what  pre- 
vious blunders  have  lost  us.  To  offer  to  admit  Ame- 
rican and  German  corn  in  exchange  for  British  man- 
ufactures when  the  manufacturing  systems  of  Prus- 
sia, Saxony,  and  New  England  have  acquired  strength 
and  become  consolidated,  will  be  very  like  what  the 
old  saying  describes  as  ‘barring  the  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen.’  ” 

But  it  is  not  on  mere  essays  and  editorials  that  the 
interests  of  those  foreigners  are  to  be  reposed  in  the 
case.  We  inserted  a short  time  since  a notice  of  a 
large  fund  having  been  raised  by  subscription,  in 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  views  on 
the  subject.  The  item  was  no  doubt  read  with  in- 
credulity by  others,  as  it  was  at  first  by  ourselves, — 
though  we  were  satisfied  of  its  truth  before  we  in- 
serted it.  A late  number  of  the  London  Times  has 
the  following  paragraph  with  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter: 

“A  subscription  was  recently  opened  to  raise  funds 
to  circulate  free  trade  tracts  in  foreign  countries. — 
About  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  were  sub- 
scribed. Some  of  these  tracts  are  to  be  printed  in 
New  York  for  circulation  in  the  United  States.” 

These  friendly  “tracts”  are  ostensible  objects,  and 
will  be  used,  nay  are  being  used  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent, to  deceive  the  people  of  this  country  and  per- 
suade them  to  abandon  their  own  true  interests  in 
subservience  to  foreign  views  and  interests.  But  it 
is  incredible  altogether  that  such  a sum  of  money  as 
has  been  raised  on  this  Occasion  in  England,  is  to  be 
expended  in  “tracts”  merely.  Presses  will  be  subsi- 
dized or  established  to  a great  extent  no  doubt,  and 
the  press  and  tracts  are  but  two  of  the  expedients. — 
=£440, 000  sterling,  is  no  less  than  §2,129,000.  Two 

MILLIONS  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-NINE  THOUSAND 

dollars,  placed  in  the  hands  of  British  agents  to 
effect  the  objects  of  these  people,  is  a formidable 
amount,  and  who  can  tell  the  mischief  it  may  be  the 
instrument  of  effecting. 

This  is  not  a mere  newspaper  fabrication.  The 
design  we  allude  to  has  been  over  and  over  recog- 
nized in  the  London  papers,  and  is  considered  by 
them  as  a legitimate  object.  If  they  can  effect  the 
repeal  of  the  American  tariff,  one  year’s  profits 
would  pay  them  ten  times  over  the  outlay,  they  con- 
sider it  worth  while  to  adventure  to  effect  it.  Pros- 
trated once  they  would  have  a rich  harvest  ere  it 
could  be  rebuilt.  Nay,  self  preservation  nudges 
their  elbow, — “use  this  expedient, — and  quickly, — or 
you  are  gone— the  republic  goes  on — goes  up  and 
down  you  must  go,  if  she  does.” 

Such  are  their  motives.  Their  measures  we  have 
as  yet  but  a glimpse  of.  A late  English  paper  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Republic,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  proceeds  and  subscriptions  made  at  a 
recent  meeting  at  Manchester,  in  aid  of  the  fund  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

The  paper  says: 

“Mr.  Murray  read  the  following  list  of  subscrip- 
tions already  received — the  announcement  of  the  re- 
spective sums  being  received  with  loud  and  hearty 
cheering  by  the  audience.” 


The  Hon.  the  Lord  Prevost, 

.£100 

A.&  J.  Denison,  George  Square, 

200 

Charles  Terinent&  Co., 

200 

William  Dixon, 
Samuel  Higginbotham, 

200 

200 

Dunlop,  Williams  & Co., 

200 

Buchanan,  Hamilton  & Co., 

100 

A Friend, 

60 

Neale  Thompson, 

50 

James  Scott, 

50 

Alexander  Graham, 

50 

D.  Mcphail  Sf  Co. 

50 

Wm.  Stirling  & Sons, 

50 

S.  D & Thos.  Brown, 

50 

J.  & A.  Anderson, 

50 

Wm.  Gemmel, 

40 

Robert  Dalgish, 

40 

John  Whitehead, 

30 

George  Smith, 

30 

John  Kerr, 

25 

James  Oswald, 

25 

W.  G.  Mitchell, 

21 

A.  & D.  J.  Banatyne, 

21 

John  Young, 

21 

Robert  Stewart 

20 

Andrew  Mitchell, 

20 

Alexander  Macgregor, 

&c.  amounting  to  .£100,000.” 

20 

Nearly  a half  a million  of  dollars  in 
alone! 

Manchester 

As  a cotemporary  observes — “There  is  nothing  in 
all  this  which  should  cause  surprise,  however  it  may 
alarm  us.  We  ought  to  expect  that  foreigners  will 
make  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  obtain  control 
of  our  markets.  It  is  their  business  to  do  so.  These 
British  manufacturers  act  only  like  shrewd,  enter- 
prising, far  seeing  business  men.  We  should  pur- 
sue the  same  policy,  if  we  were  similarly  situated. 
We  should  find  it  necessary  to  do  so.  They  find  that 
other  nations  are  beginning  to  do  their  own  labor; 
they  buy  of  them  less  and  less  every  year.  It  thus  be- 
comes a matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  persuade 
other  nations,  if  possible,  to  abandon  the  protective 
policy.  Like  expert  and  skilful  salesmen,  they  use 
all  the  means  in  their  power  to  make  us  believe  that 
they  can  sell  us  goods  on  much  better  terms  than  we 
can  make  them  ourselves. 


TREASURY  CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE 


REVENUE  LAW. 


“Free  Trade,”  sure  enough.  We  learn  from  the 
N.  York  Journal  of  Commerce  that  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  Mr.  Bibb,  has,  according  to  his  treasury 
circulgr  of  the  5th  Augt.  directed  the  collectors  to 
refund  all  duties  that  have  been  collected  on  Coffee 
brought  from  the  Netherlands — though  the  duty  of  20 
per  cent  has  been  and  is  still  to  be  paid,  if  the  same 
article  is  brought  from  the  same  port,  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel.  Business  men  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression all  along  that  we  had  only  granted  to  tne 
Netherlands  in  our  commercial  treaty  with  them,  the 
same  privileges  for  their  vessels,  that  our  own  ves- 
sels enjoyed  ; but  the  Chancellor  has  a way  of  con- 
struing laws  as  he  understands  them,  and  in  this  case 
decides  not  only  that  the  European  vessel  is  enti- 
tled hereafter  to  bring  us  coffee  free  of  duty,  from 
their  ports,  whilst  our  vessels  have  to  pay  the  duty, 
but  all  duties  collected  of  them  since  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  he  orders  to  be  refunded.  So  much 
for  construing  commercial  treaties. 

There  is  one  thing  in  relation  to  this  refunding  of 
duties,  which,  as  it  is  to  be  carried  on  so  extensively 
it  will  be  well  to  enquire  a little  about  The  secre- 
tary orders  large  amounts  of  monies  to  be  refunded, 
on  account  of  what  he  considers  erroneous  exac- 
tions. The  money  is  paid  to  whom?  Or  to  whom 
ought  it  to  be  paid?  Say  for  instance,  the  duties  levied 
for  many  years  past  upon  Madeira  wines.  The  sec- 
retary finds  a clause  in  the  treaty  with  Portugal 
which  he  says  admits  of  a reading  different  from  the 
way  all  his  predecessors  understood  Hand  he  forth- 
with orders  that  the  duty  be  reduced  three  fourths  of  its 
amount  and  that  all  that  excess  that  has  been  col- 
lected, be  refunded.  It  is  a formidable  sum — making 
it  well  worth  while  to  inquire  who  ought  to  receive 
it?  The  theory  of  some  people  is,  that  the  consumer 
pays  the  duty.  Our  merchants  have  bought  those 
wines  with  the  duty  on,  and  sold  them  to  the  people 
of  this  country  at  prices  accordingly.  The  importer 
it  is  fair  to  presume  made  a fair  profit — and  now 
after  the  duty  is  thus  levied,  collected  and  paid,  by 
our  people  and  the  wine  all  drank  up,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  by  this  decision  called  upon  to  pay 
three  fourths  as  much  much  more  out  of  their  public 
treasury,  to  “ refund ” these  said  duties.  Is  it  net  a 
hard  case? 

The  money  goes  where?  Into  the  pocket  of  the 
of  the  importer,  who  has  already  had  his  profit, 
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becomes  liable 


ing  brought  in  American  vessels,  it 
to  a duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff  act  of  the  30th  August,  ISfjf,  sa 
an  unenumerated  article.  Very  respectfully  your 
obd’t  serv’t.  (Signed)  GEO.  M.  BIBB 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 


It  strikes  us,  that  if  any  refunding  is  to  be  done, 

tiie  ultimate  purchaser  is  not  entitled  to  it.  All  the 
intermediate  buyers  and  sellers  have  predicated  on 
paving  and  made  him  pay  the  duty. 

In  another  point  of  view,  supposing  it  to  be  the 
foreign  producer  of  the  article  who  has  paid  too 
much  dutv  under  our  previous  eroneous  construction 
of  the  law,  he  gets  nothing.  The  importing  mer- 
chant pockets  the  whole.  He  w ho  is  neither  pro- 
ducer or  consumer  in  the  case. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  if  the  money  is  to  be  refund- 
ed, it  should  go  to  the  foreign  government,  whose 

tfelv  with  us  we  have  violated  and  upon  whose  trade  „ . 

we  have  in  that  case  been  exacting  duties  lira  t we  were  States,  is  in  contravention  to  the  circular  instructions 
bound  not  to  have  done.  They  may  claim ‘Txdemni-  to  which  you  crave  our  reference. 

Tv’-  and  we  may  have  the  money  to  pay  a third  time.  In  that  circular  _you  say  “By  the  first  article  of 
So  much  for  the  case,  supposing  the  secretary’s  de-  the  treaty  of  1839  between  the  United  States  and 


To  Ike  Hon,-  Geo.  M.  Bibb,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C- 

Sir:  We  have  received  this  morning  your  letter 
of  the  6th  inst.  and  note  contents. 

it  appears  to  us  that  your  decision  in  regard  to  the 
duty  on  coffee,  if  imported  in  vessles  of  the  United 


cision  as  to  refunding  at  all,  be  correct.  Upon  that 
point  of  course  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge,  any 
further  than  that  we  have  had  the  contrary  construc- 


the  United  Netherlands  it  is  stipulated  that  goods 
and  merchandize,  whatever  their  origin  may  he,  im- 
ported into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  United 


tion  maintained  by  all  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  I States,  from  or 'to  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  in 
they  were  men  entitled  to,  nearly  or  quite  as  much  i Europe,  in  vessels  of  the  Netherlands, _ shall  pay  rio 
confidence,  as  the  present  secretary  we  presume.  [ other  or  higher  duties  than  shall  B 


But  where  a practice  has  been  in  long  use,  acqui- 
esced m bv  congress,  and  acted  under  by  the  courts, 
we  should  imagine  that  a secretary  of  the  treasury 
would  hesitate  before  reversing  the  usage  and  order- 


evied  on  the 
like  goods  and  merchandize  imported  or  exported  in 
national  vessels,”  &c.  You  go  on  to  say — -“As  cof- 
fee imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  is  exempt 
from  dutv,  it  follows  from  the  treaty  before  recited, 


ing  heavy  repayments  from  the  treasury  upon  his  ! that  coffee  imported  Jn  vessels  of  the  Netherlands 
own  responsibility.  We  might  have  the  whole  pro- j from  their  ports  in  Europe,  is  exempt  from  duty. — 
ve  tariff  modified  into  a revenue  tariff  only,  i Then 
le  day,  by  a single  officer  undertaking  to  construe  fee,  s 
aws  and  constitution  “as  he  understands  them;’’  • erlan 


responsibility,  vve  nngi  . 

teclive  tariff  modified  into  a revenue  tariff  only,  I Therefore  such  duties  as  have  been  so  levied  on  cof- 
in one  day,  by  a single  officer  undertaking  to  construe  j fee,  so  as  aforesaid,  imported  in  vessels  of  the  Neth- 
the  laws  and  constitution  “as  he  understands  them;”  j erlands,  from  their  ports  in  Euiope,  must  be  refun- 

we  were  under  the  impression  that  the  U,  S.  court  i ded  and  in  future  coffee  so  imported  must  be  adinit- 

were  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  construing  ! ted  free  of  duty.” 

and  deciding  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  U.  States.  | Now  we  do  not  understand  how  you  can  decide, 
In  all  doutilfu!  casses  it  has  been  the  usage  for  pub-  ] that  the  coffee,  which  we  imported  in  American  ves- 
] ic  officeis  to  have  cases  especially  if  involving  money  I sels  from  Rotterdam , should  be  subject  to  a duty  of 
to  considerable  amount,  taken  to  that  tribunal'.  This  ! 20  per  cent,  whereas  if  it  had  been  imported  in  ves- 
case  ;ve  should  have  expected  to  have  taken  that,  sels  cl  the  Netherlands  the  duty  shall  be  refunded, 
course,  in  order  that  the  public  officer  should  be  for-  j when  the  treaty  above  alluded  to  expressly  specifies 
lifted  in  his  movement  by  legal  decisions.  ; that  “goods  or  merchandize  of  whatever  origin  they 

Since  placing  the  above  in  type,  the  following  cor-  j tnay  be,  imported  into  the  United  States,  from  ports 
respondei.ee  lias  been  published  in  the  Baltimore  ; of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe,  in  vessels  of  the  Nelh- 
Ameriean:  j erlands,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  if 

coffee  imported  via  Netherlands.  j imported  in  national  vessels.” 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American - I , According  to  this  treaty  , appears  to  us  that  ,f  a 

Gentlemen-  We  enclose  a correspondence  with  uuty  of  20  per  cent . is  exacted  upon  coffee  imported 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject  6f  theduty  j i»  American  vessels,  no  other  should  be  charged  upon 
on  coffee  collected,  if  imported  in  American  vessels  coffee  if  imported  in  Dutch  vessels, 
and  ordered  by  the  department  to  be  refunded  if  the  We  therefore  most  respectfully  request  that  you 
importations  of  the  article  arrived  by  JTetlierland  ves-  I will  revise  your  decision,  and  favor  us  with  an  an- 
sels  from  the  same  ports.  j s«  er  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Respectfully 

This  decision  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  pla-  )'°ur  ood’l  servant, 


res  the  national  flag  at  a disadvantage  against  foreign 
vessels  so  manifestly  unjust,  that  the  subject  claims 
the  attention  of  ship-owneys  and  the  commercial  com- 
munity generally. 

Requesting  you  to  publish  the  correspondence,  vve 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  validity  of  the  reasons 
which  determined  the  judgment  of  the  honorable 
secretary.  Very  respectfully, 

OELRICHS  & LURMAN. 

Baltimore  Sept.  13,  1844. 

Baltimore,  3d  September.  1844. 

To  the  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Bibb,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sit:  On  application  at  the  collector’s  office  of  this 
port,  for  return  of  duties  paid  on  the  following  im- 
portations of  coffee: 

1842.  September  2d,  per  Molamora,  Captain 
Lowe— 300  bags  Suma- 
tra coffee:  duty  $546  60 

1844.  February  2lst,  per  Katharine  Jack- 
son,  Captain  Stafford- 
200  bags  Java  coffee:  du- 
ty - 330  20 

Total  $876  80 

We  were  informed  that  your  circular  of  August  5, 
instructs  the  collector  to  return  the  duty  of  coffee, 
levied  by  Dutch  vessels,  whereas  no  such  return  would 
be  made  for  importations  by  American  vessels.  Such 
a measure  would  so  manifestly  injure  the  national  flag 
that  we  cannot  think  this  course  of  action  was  con- 
templated by  your  department,  and  we  therefore 
respectfully  request  a consideration  of  ou.r  above 
claim,  and  your  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
remaining,  Your  ubd’t  servant. 

(Signed)  OELRICHS  & LURMAN. 

Treasury  department  Sept.  6th,  1844. 

To  Messrs-  Oelrichs  Sf  Lurman,  Baltimore. 

Gentlemen:  Having  referred  your  letter  of  the 
3d  inst.  to  the  collector  o(  Baltimore,  for  a report  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  presented,  1 learn  that  th-:  coffee 
in  question,  although  originally  from  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, was  imported  into  the  port  of  Baltimore  from 
Roterdam,  under  which  circumstances,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  enclosed  circular  instructions,  be- 


(Signed) 


OELRICHS  & LURMAN. 


Treasury  department,  Sept.  12 th,  1844. 

To  Messrs  Oelrichs  and  Lurman,  Baltimore, 

Gentleman:  1 have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  By  the  treaty  of  the 
19th  January,  1839,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  agreed 
in  the  first  article  “goods  and  merchandize,  whatev- 
er their  origin  may  be,  imported  into  or  exported 
from,  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  or  to  the 
ports  of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe  in  vessels  of  the 
Netherlands,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties 
than  shall  be  levied  on  the  like  goods  and  merchan- 
dize, so  imported  or  exported  in  national  vessels. 

And  reciprocally  goods  and  merchandise  whatever 
their  origin  may  be,  imported  into  or  exported  from 
the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe,  from  or  to 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  vessels  of  said 
States,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  that  shall 
be  levied  on  the  like  goods  and  merchandize  so  ex. 
ported  or  imported  in  national  vessels,  &c.” 

This  treaty  (extending  likewise  to  drawbacks, 
tonnage  duties,  harbor  dues,  &c.)  leaves  the  two  con- 
tracting nations  free  to  levy  by  the  laws  of  their  res- 
pective nations,  whatsoever  duties,  in  their  own  ports 
respectively,  upon  their  national  vessels,  and  upon 
goods  and  merchandize  imported  in  national  vessels, 
or  foreign  vessels,  which  to  the  respective  govern- 
ments shall  seem  fit  If  goods  and  merchandize, 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  aye  by  the  law  of  the  U,  States  exempt- 
ed from  duly,  t/iat  exemption  upon  like  goods  and 
merchandize  imported  into  the  United  in  vessels  of 
the  Netherlands  is,  by  the  treaty,  due  to  the  goods 
and  merchandise,  so  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  vessels  of  the  Netherlands. 

Whatsoever  duties  or  exemplious  may  be  levied,  or 
granted,  by  the  law  of  the  Netherlands,  in  respect 
of  goods  and  merchandize,  imported  into  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  their  ports  in  Europe,  in  vessels  of  the 
Netherlands,  no  other  or  higher  duties  are  to  be  lev- 
ied, and  the  like  exemptions  are  to  be  granted,  to 
the  like  goods  and  merchandize  imported  in  vessels  of 
the  United  States  into  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands 
in  Europe.  By  the  law  of  the  United  States  of  30th 
August,  1842,  “tea  ar.d  coffee  when  imported  in 


American  vessels  from  the  places  of  their  growth  or 
production,”  shall  be  exempt  from  the  duty  by  that 
act  levied  upon  those  articles  when  imported  in  fo- 
reign vessels.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  in  vessels 
of  the  Netherlands,  had  been  levied  and  collected  in 
certain  instances  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States. - — 
01  this  the  minister  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
made  complaint,  as  being  in  contravention  of  the 
treaty.  That  complaint  is  the  subject  treated  in  the 
circulars  to  collectors  and  naval  officers,  sent  from 
this  department,  and  alluded  to  in  your  letter.  The 
instruction  in  the  circular  relates  to  coffee  imported 
in  vessels  of  the  Netherlands.  No  instruction  is 
therein  given  as  to  coffee  imported  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  As  to  coffee  imported  in  vessels 
of  the  Netherlands  the  treaty  is  the  rule  and  guide. 

As  to  the  duty  on  coffee  imported  in  vessels  of  the 
U.  States  (or  foreign  vessels  other  than  those  of  (he 
Netherlands)  the  circular  has  left  it  to  the  collec- 
tors and  naval  officers  to  be  ruled  and  guided  by  the 
law  of  the  congress  of  United  States  of  1842. 

The  treaty  is  a supreme  law  of  this  land:  the  con- 
gress cannot  make  a valid  enaction  in  violation  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty.  Such  violation,  if  persist- 
ed in  and  executed,  would  be  a breach  of  public  faith, 
and  a stain  upon  the  national  honor. 

The  congress  have  full  power  to  levy  whatsoever 
duties  they  shall  see  fit,  upon  goods  imported  in  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States.  To  that  the  treaty  is  not 
opposed.  But  the  congress  cannot  levy  duties  upon 
goods  imported  in  vessels  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
duties  would,  if  collected,  be  in  violation  or  contra- 
vention of  the  treaty.  In  such  cases  of  conflict  the 
treaty  is  the  law  and  rule ;-lhe  enaction  of  the  con- 
gress is  no  law,  no  rule,  but  is  over-ridden  and  made 
impotent  by  the  superior  obligations  of  the  trea- 
ty. The  advantages  resulting  from  the  treaty 
in  favor  of  the  vessels  of  the  Netherlands  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  are  fully  compen- 
sated by  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  stipu- 
lations of  .the  treaty  in  favor  of  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  in  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands.  If 
those  stipulations  shall  be  violated  in  the  ports  of 
the  Netherlands,  (a  ease  not  to  be  presumed)  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  upon  information 
of  such  infraction,  will  not  fail  to  enlerpose  in  seek- 
ing.redress  from  the  government  of  the  Netherlands. 
Having  the  aforegoing  principles  in  view,  it  is  the 
intention  of  this  department  that  the  duly  of  twenty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem , shall  be  collected  and  retained 
on  coffee,  imported  in  vessels  of  the  U.  States,  from 
places  other  than  those  of  its  growth  or  production. 

Upon  such  cases,  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Netherlands  has  no  operation. 

The  cpllectors  and  naval  officers,  with  the  law  of 
1842,  and  the  manifests  before  them,  will  determine 
whether  coffee,  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  is  subject  to,  or  exempted  from  the  duty.  I 
am,  gentlemen,  respectfully  yours, 

GEO,  M.  BIBB, 
Secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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political  meetings. 

Massachusetts.  There  was  another  mass  meet- 
ing held  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  on  Tuesday  last. 
Daniel  Webster  presided,  and  was  assisted  by  a large 
number  of  vice  presidents  and  secretaries.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Webster,  Berrien,  of  Georgia, 
Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island,  Winlhrop,  J.  P.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Maryland,  and  others.  There  was  music 
by  a band. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  it  was  announced  that 
Hon,  Artemas  Male  of  Bridgewater  was  nominated 
as  the  whig  candidate  for  member  of  congress  for  the 
ninth  district. 

A splendid  banner  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  Taun- 
ton, was  presented  to  the  town  which  brought  to  this 
convention  the  largest  proportionate  delegation — and 
it  was  awarded  to  the  town  of  Easton. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  publishes-  the  following 
sketch  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  speech. 

“Mr.  Kennedy,  regretting  that  he  was  disabled  by  a 
recent  illness  from  making  himself  heard  by  the 
whole  assemblage,  said  that  he  could  not  fail  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  that  had  been  made  upon  him,  for 
he  had  learned  in  this  contest  that  every  whig  must 
keep  himself  constantly  in  the  harness.  He  had  re- 
cently come  from  another  scene  of  contest  not  less 
animated  than  this.  He  had  changed  his  skies  but  not 
his  scene;  for  he  had  left  at  home  assemblages  as 
large  and  as  spirited  as  this,  and  like  it,  cheered  and 
animated  by  the  presence  of  bright  and  beautiful 
women,  who  had  cheered  our  victory  in  1840,  and 
were  the  harbingers  of  victory  in  1844,  with  whose 
encouragement  victory  was  certain  and  with  whom 
on  our  side  we  might  truly  say,  “our  cause  is  just, 
our  union  is  perfect,” 
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Mr.  Kennedy  remailied  upon  the  double  faces 
shown  by  democrats  in  different  sections.  In  Mary- 
land the  banner  of  our  opponents  is  “Polk  and  Dallas 
and  the  tariff  of  J 842,”  here  it  is  “Polk  and  Dallas 
and  no  annexation,”  and  at  the  farther  south,  it  is 
“Polk  and  Dallas,  Texas  and  no  lattiff."  How  were 
we  to  meet  an  enemy  who  showed  so  many  faces? — 
It  was  an  old  remark  that  “hypocrisy  is  the  hom- 
age that  vice  pays  to  virtue,”  and  "hat  a trib 
ute  was  it  to  whig  principles,  that  our  opponents  in 
so  many  questions  were  obliged  to  counterfeit  or  to 
adopt  them. 

Mr.  Kennedy  went  on  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  tariff,  and  especially  the  connexion  with  it  of  the 
democratic  parly,  and  the  right  of  the  democrats  to 
claim  any  share  in  supporting  the  protective  system. 
From  this  lie  passed  to  the  Texas  question,  and  on 
both  of  these  topics,  his  remarks  were  cogent  and 
full  of  vivid  illustrations  of  the  opinions  of  the  whigs 
and  their  opponents,  and  were  listened  to  with. great 
attention,  and  interrupted  by  frequent  bursts  of  ap- 
piause.  Notwithstanding  his  opening  apology-Mr. 
K.  spoke  with  energy,  and  a loud  voice,  making  him- 
self heard  throughout  the  whole  assembly.  He  took 
leave  by  saying  that  the  whigs  of  Maryland  looked 
with  intense  interest  to  this  section  of  the  country, 
feeling  that  where  the  energies  of  Massachusetts 
were  engaged,  there  it  was  safe  to  follow,  and  he 
hoped  soon  to  send  them  an  endorsed  certificate  of 
the  devotion  of  Maryland  to  whig  principles,  in  her 
election  of  a whig  governor,  to  be  followed  by  a 
chotce  of  Clay  electors. 

The  meeting  then  gave  three  hearty  cheers  for 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  whigs  of  Maryland. 

New  York.  The  loco  slate  convention  of  New 
York,  which  met  at  Syracuse  on  the  4th,  nominated 
for  governor  Silas  Wright,  (now  a senator  of  the  U. 
States)  and  Addison  Gardner,  of  Monroe  county,  as 
a candidate  for  lieutenant  governor.  The  nomina- 
tions are  accepted. 

B F.  Butler  and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  presidential  electoral  ticket. 

From  the  JT.  Y.  .American. 

Whig  Stats  Convention.  The  delegates  met  on 
Wednesday,  informally  in  the  morning  in  order  to 
compare  opinions.  For  governor  there  was  but  a 
single  name,  that  of  Millard  Fillmore,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  acclamation.  For  lieutenant  governor 
several  names  were  presented,  and  it  was  decided 
that  an  informal  ballot  should  be  resorted  to,  in  or-, 
der  to  ascertain  more  satisfactorily  the  tendency  of 
opinions. 

On  the  first  ballot,  Mr.  Wilkin  of  Orange — an  old 
and  tried  soldier  in  the  people’s  cause — received  near- 
ly one-half,  and  on  the  second  ballot,  three  fourths 
of  the  votes,  and  his  name  was  then  adopted  with 
entire  unanimity. 

At  2 P.  M.  the  convention  met.  Its  proceedings 
were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slocum  of 
the  Baptist  denomination;  the  convention  having 
been  temporarily  organized  by  the  election  of  Dr. 
Bacus  of  Monroe  as  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Kirk- 
land of  Oneida  and  Rexford  of  Chenango  as  secre- 
taries. 

The  roll  was  then  called,  and  it  was  found  that 
every  county  in  the  state  had  named  delegates  and 
that  every  delegate  was  present. 

A committee  was  then  appointed  of  one  from  each 
senate  district  to  report  officers  for  the  convention. 
They  retired  and  soon  after  returning,  presented  the 
following  names,  which  were  received  with  entire 
unanimity: 

For  president— Francis  Granger,  of  Ontario. 

Vice  presidents — Smith  Dunning,  New  York,  J.  S. 
Smith,  Ulster,  Cyrus  Curtis,  Columbia,  N.  B.  Doe, 
Saratoga,  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  Jefferson,  James  Dunn, 
Chemung,  Barak  Niles,  Cortland,  F.  F.  Backus,  Mon- 
roe. 

Secretaries — F.  W.  Rexford,  Chenango,  T.  T.  Fla- 
gler, Niagara,  A.  W.  Bradford,  N.  York,  E.  Dodd, 
Washington, 

Victory  Birdseye,  then  nominated  Millard  Fill- 
more of  Erie  county,  as  the  whig  candidate  for  go- 
vernor. The  president  put  the  question,  and  the 
building  rang  with  I lie  assenting  cries  of  the  dele- 
gates, succeeded  by  six  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
cheers,  as  the  president  declared  that  the  nomination 
was  carried  without  opposition.  Mr.  Kirkland,  of 
Oneida,  next  proposed  the  name  of  Samuel  J.  Wil- 
kin, of  Orange,  for  lieutenant  governor,  and  this  no- 
mination was  likewise  received  and  adopted  with 
hearty  enthusiastic  cheering.  On  motion  of  Christo 
pher  Morgan  and  John  C.  Hamilton  respectively, 
Willis  Hall  and  John  A.  Collier  were  nominated 
and  unanimously  approved  as  electors  for  the  state 
at  large. 

The  congressional  districts  were  next  called  over, 
and  the  delegates  submitted  the  following  names  for 
district  electors; 
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Dist.  1 John  A King,  of  Queens. 

II.  David  Leavitt,  Kings. 

III.  Caleb  S.  Wood  hull, 

IV.  Benjamin  Drake, 

V.  Abraham  R Lawrence, 

VI  Edward  D.  West,  ) 

VII.  Pierre  Van  Cortland,  Westchester. 

VIII.  Thomas  L.  Davies.  D itchess. 

IX.  Hiram  Berinet  Orange. 

X.  Win.  C.  De  Witt,  Ulster. 

XI.  Robert  A.  Barnard.  Columbia. 

XII.  Samuel  I.  McChesney,  Rensselaer. 

XIII.  John  Townsend,  Albany. 

XIV.  Henry  H.  Ross,  Essex. 

XV.  Bil'ey  J.  Clailc,  Warren. 

XVI.  James  Walker,  Schenectady. 

XVII.  Harvey  W.  Diolilllc,  Herkimer. 

XVIII.  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  St.  Lawrence. 

XIX.  Charles  E.  Claike,  Jefferson. 

XX.  Jesse  MaltesOn,  Oneida. 

XXI  Win.  C.  Fields,  Otsego. 

XXII.  Thomas  G.  Waterman,  Broome. 

XXIII.  Elias  Brewster,  Oswego, 

XXIV.  Daniel  Gott,  Onondaga. 

XXV.  David  B.  Smith,  Cayuga. 

XXVI.  Timothy  S.  Williams,  Tompkins. 

XXVII.  Peter  Himrod,  Seneca. 

XXVIII.  Freemen  Edson,  Monroe. 

XXIX.  Jonathan  Buell,  Ontario. 

XXX.  Martin  Butts,  Allegany. 

XXXI.  Timothy  H.  Porter,  C.itaraugus. 

XXXII.  Timothy  S.  Hopkins,  Erie. 

XXXIII.  Able  Webster,  Wyoming. 

XXXIV.  Lorenzo  Burrows,  Orleans. 

The  list  having  been  read  over,  the  question  was 
put  and  the  several  nominations  unanimously  approv- 
ed by  the  convention. 

Committees  to  report  an  address  and  resolutions 
were  then  announced,  and  the  convention  took  a re- 
cess ’till  evening. 

On  re-assembling,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  of 
Oneida,  Samuel  Works,  of  Niagara,  was  unanimous- 
ly nominated  for  tne  office  of  canal  commissioner. 

On  motion  of  D.  D Spencer  of  Tompkins,  Spen- 
cer Kellogg  of  Oneida,  was  with  like  unanimity  no- 
minated for  canal  commissioner. 

On  motion  of  L.  A.  Morrell  of  Tompkins,  Elijah 
Rhoades  of  Onondaga,  was  also  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  canal  commissioner. 

On  motion  of  Henry  G.  Wheaton  of  Albany,  Joseph 
PL  Jackson  of  Franklin,  was  also  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  canal  commissioner. 

All  these  nominations  were  received  and  respond- 
ed to  by  the  convention  with  entire  and  cordial  una- 
nimity. 

Thus  then  is  the  battle  joined — and  heaven  defend 
the  right  We  ask  no  other  assurance  of  triumph. 


New  Jersey.  The  whig  state  convention  for  no- 
mination of  candidate  for  governor,  met  at  Trenton, 
and  on  the  first  ballot — the  convention  being  very 
full,  and  every  town  in  the  state,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two,  represented — Charles  C.  Stratton,  of 
Gloucester  was  nominated. 

The  two  parties  are  now  fairly  marshalled  in  New 
Jersey. 

Charles  C.  Stratton  is  a farmer  of  Gloucester  coun- 
ty; a man  long  known  in  the  state,  which  he  has  re- 
presented at  different  times  in  the  legislature  and  in 
congress. 

The  Jocofocos  have  for  their  candidate,  John  R. 
Thompson  of  Mercer,  known  in  the  state  as  an  officer 
of  railroad  and  canal  companies. 

One  of  the  great  arguments  for  changing  the  old 
constitution  of  New  Jersey  was,  that  by  reason  of 
the  union  of  one  and  the  same  person  of  the  offices 
of  chancellor  and  governor — no  farmer,  or  other 
non-professional  man,  could  ever  be  governor;  and 
that,  virtually,  therefore,  all  but  lawyers  were  shut 
out  from  the  high  office. 

The  new  constitution  separates  the  two  offices,  and 
the  farmers  were  t3ught  to  believe  that  the  first  overng- 
or  would  be  taken  from  among  them.  [.Y.  Y.Jlmer. 

A meeting  of  wiiigs  at  Millstone,  Somerset  coun- 
ty, was  addressed  by  Thomas  A.  Hartwell,  of  Somer- 
set, estimates  of  10  to  20,000  as  being  present.  Not 
the  least  interesting  spectacle  was  the  appearance 
of  a team  from  Hoke,  Bridgewater  Township,  So- 
merset county.  It  consisted  of  four  wagons  joined 
togelher,  in  which  were  120  passengers,  30  of  whom 
were  ladies,  and  drawn  by  26  oxen,  a flag  represent- 
ing a slate  attached  to  each. 

At  the  grand  rally  of  the  whigs  of  Passaic  county 
at  Faterson,  New  Jersey,  on  the  7th  inst.  was  an  im- 
mense gathering,  unprecedented  for  that  place— at 
least  5,000,  and  probably  7,000.  The  exhibition  of 
trades  and  avocations  vs  as  magnificent,  and  the  people 
were  in  the  highest  spirits. 

Pennsylvania.  Great  Democratic  Meeting.  The 
meeting  in  the  first  district  last  evening,  was  an  im- 
mense assemblage,  several  thousand  persons  being 


present.  The  large  space  extending  from  the  mar- 
ket house  at  the  corner  of  5ih  and  Shippen  street, 
across  to  the  Moy.amensing  side,  was  densely  crowd- 
ed, and  a part  of  of  the  meeting  who  could  no!  hear 
from  the  distance  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Emmons  in 
Shippen  street  above  5th  street. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pettit  presided,  assisted  by 
a large  number  of  the  oldest  democrats  in  the  distinct 
as  vice  presidents.  Resolutions  were  adopted  with 
great  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Polk,  Dillas,  Skunk, 
Lehman,  and  the  whole  democratic  ticket ; they  were 
offered  by  John  W.  Ryan,  E-q.  After  the  passage 
of  the  resolutions,  the  chairman  announced  the  first 
speaker,  John  M.  Read,  u ho  was  followed  by  George 
W.  Barton,  Charles  Brown,  and  Benj.  H Brewster. 

Let  then  every  democrat  do  his  duly,  and  come 
out  boldly  for  Polk,  Dallas,  Shunk,  Lehman,  and  Ihe 
whole  ticket — and  victory  is  certain.  [Pennsylva. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  field.  Tthe  Democratic  Union 
says: — “We  regret  to  learn  that  a serious  bilious  at- 
tack prevented  Mr.  Buchanan  from  fulfilling  his  enga- 
gement to  address  the  people  at  Danville,  on  5th  in- 
stant. It  rejoices  us  to  state  however,  that  he  has 
sufficiently  recovered  to  set  out  or>  his  contemplated 
tour,  and  will  address  our  glorious  northern  demo- 
cracy at  different  points  during  the  canvass.  He 
passed  through  this  place  on  last  Friday,  accompani- 
ed by  Forney  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer.  His  first 
appointment  was  at  Towancfa,  Bradford  uounty  yes- 
terday. and  we  doubt  not,  he  had  an  audience  wor- 
thy of  his  noblest  powers.  It  was  expected  that  at 
least  15,000  democrats  would  be  then  and  there  in 
council.  His  next  speech  will  be  made  at  Milton, 
Northumberland  county,  on  next  Saturday,  Sept.  14. 

The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was 
enthusiastically  celebraied  at  Erie,  (Pennsylvania,) 
on  the  10th  instant,  by  the  whigs  or  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  Delegates  were  pre- 
sent from  each  ol  the  above  mentioned  states,  but 
western  Pensylvania  poured  forth  its  tens  of  thous- 
ands to  swell  (lie  mighty  throng  of  freemen.  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Sill,  of  Erie,  was  appointed  president  of 
the  convention,  and  introduced  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay, 
of  Kentucky,  who  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a half 
enchained  the  attention  of  the  multitude  by  a patrio- 
tic and  able  address.  Hon  Dudley  Marvin"  of  Chau- 
tauque,  and  George  Dawson  of  Rochester,  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Clay  with  eloquent  addressess,  and  at  the 
same  lime  George  W.  Patterson  and  other  gentle- 
men were  speaking  from  another  stage.  No  descrip- 
tion, the  Advertiser  says,  can  portray  the  enthusiasm 
that  animated  the  vast  body  who  were  assembled,— 
Several  military  companies  were  present  from  Ohio, 
and  by  their  beautiful  display  gave  additional  interest 
to  the^events  of  the  day. 

On  the  same  day  there  was  an  immense  whig  con- 
vention held  at  Pittsburg,  composed  of  whigs  from 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Virginia,  which  is  pronounced  to  have  been  by  far 
the  greatest  convention  ever  held  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

Delegations  from  various  quarters  continued  to 
reach  the  city  during  the  preceding  day  and  night, 
so  that  by  ten  o’clock  on  Tuesday  the  town  was  crowd- 
ed not  only  with  men,  but  with  muitiludes  of  ladies. 

As  evincing  the  general  spirit  and  character  of  the 
numerous  assemblages  of  both  parlies  throughout  the 
country,  we  extract  the  following  from  the  Pittsburg 
Advocate. 

“We  never  before,  in  all  our  lives,  saw  so  many 
strangers  of  both  sexes  convened  on  one  occasion. — 
The  two  cities  swarmed  with  them.  Look  which  way 
we  would,  nothing  appeared  but  hosts  traversing  the 
streets,  g-zing  at  the  delegations  and  the  numberless 
flags,  banners,  transparencies,  and  moltoes  every 
where  visible.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  these,  and 
painted  emblems  and  moltoes  with  which  they  were 
adorned, commanded  universa land  unbounded  admira- 
tion. The  great  whig  pole  at  the  Mono.ngahela  house 
was  completed,  and  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
street,  the  glorious  ‘Old  Gridiron’  and  streamers 
flaunted  proudly  in  the  breeze,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
every  whig  that  looked  upon  them.  Numerous  co- 
lored banners  were  stretched  across  the  streets,  bear- 
ing appropriate  sentiments.  Transparencies  were 
hung  midway,  speaking  the  wishes,  the  will;  and  the 
determination  too,  of  the  great  soul  which  animated 
as  one  man,  the  prodigious  mass  of- whigs  concentrat- 
ed in  the  city.  The  whigs  of  the  fourth  ward  erected 
another  tall  pole  opposite  Jones’s  Ferry,  and  from 
that  and  all  the  others  on  both  sides  of  the  river  the 
stripes  and  stars  were  floating.  In  countless  win- 
dows, and  crowding  the  footpaths,  were  thousands  of 
the  most  beautiful  ladies,  who,  as  the  procession 
moved  along,  tossed  their  white  handkerchiefs  and 
waived  clouds  of  banners,  while  thunders  of  applause 
rolled  from  end  to  end  in  acknowledgment  of  lliese 
tokens  of  approbation,  favor,  and  delight.  In  short, 
the  more  we  looked,  and  the  belter  we  comprehend- 
ed the  vastness  of  the  concourse,  the  more  profoundly 
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were  we  impressed  with  its  sublimity,  and  the  power 
truth,  ami  beauty  of  the  principles  of  the  whig  party. 
To  see  such  a mass  moved  as  one  being;  to  hear  such 
unanimity  of  sentiment;  to  realize  such  a torrent  of 
enthusiasm,  which,  gushing  from  every  heart,  flowed 
in  one  overflowing  volume — we  say  to  see  and  hear 
all  this,  and  remain  unmoved,  would  be  to  confess  our- 
selves destitute  of  those  nobler  affections  which 
prompt  to  sacrifices,  and  labors,  and  sufferings,  as 
well  as  lead  to  triumphs,  honors,  and  rewards.  Not  a 
whig  participated  in  the  triumphal  procession  or 
united  in  counsel  but  fell  the  sympathy  which  per- 
meated the  entire  mass  and  flowed  from  soul  to  soul.” 

The  procession,  which  was  unusually  large  and 
imposing,  was  headed  by  revolutionary  soldiers,  ac- 
companied by  Gen.  Markle  the  whig  candidate  for 
governor  of  the  state,  and  an  escort  of  cavalry. — 
There  was  no  lack  of  music,  banners,  steamers,  mot- 
toes, and  other  appropriate  enable  ms  ;but  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  displays  of  the  day  was  made  by 
the  delegation  from  Wilkins  township,  the  para- 
graph describing  vvh  ich  we  copy  at  length  as  show 
mg  the  spirit  which  animates  the  whigs  of  western 
Penns;  Ivania. 

“Our  noble-hearted  friends  of  Wilkins  came,  os 
they  had  promised  to  come,  in  a wagon,  coupled  50 
feet  long,  and  carrying  one  hundred  delegates,  drawn 
by  one  hundred  horses — each  horse  also  carrying  a 
delegate.  They  came  down  Penn  street,  and  at 
Hand  street  turned  their  immense  team,  with  its 
broad  wheels  so  widely  coupled,  and  which  they  de- 
nominated “Markle’s  Buggy,”  upon  the  bridge,  and 
passed  on  to  the  stand  in  advance  of  the  line  of  dele- 
gates. Their  approach  excited  the  most  lively  inte- 
rest at  the  stand,  where  an  immense  throng  had  al- 
ready collected.  After  making  several  difficult  turns 
in  full  view  of  the  crowd,  they  drove  directly  up  to 
the  stand,  where  they  were  greeted  with  loud  and  j 
repeated  cheers.  The  wagon  bore  four  large  flags,  ! 
one  of  which,  of  silk,  was  very  splendid.  In  the  rear  ' 
of  this  came  sixteen  white  horses,  rode  by  boys  dress- 
ed in  white,  with  red  trimming,  drawing  a wagon 
loaded  with  delegates.  After  a short  interval  the 
head  of  the  regular  procession  came  in  sight  headed 
by  Capt.  Young’s  dragoons,  Gen.  Markle,  and  the 
old  soldiers,  followed  by  the  delegation  from  Wheel- 
ing.” i 

The  hon.  Walter  Forward  was  chosen  president  of  I 
convention,  who  was  supported  by  forty-three  vice 
presidents.  There  was  good  speaking  from  four  d if-  I 
ferent  rostrums  by  Messrs.  Giddings,  Briggs,  Dillen-  i 
baugh,  and  Hanna,  of  Ohio;  Messrs.  Stewart,  Irvin,  j 
Ewing,  Brackenridge,  Mahan,  and  Hurd,  of  Penn.;  i 
Mr.  Pitts,  of  Virginia;  and  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Louisiana.  I 
The  proceedings  were  terminated  after  night  by  a 
grand  torchlight  procession,  surpassing  in  splendor 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  that  section 
of  the  country. 

The  Advocate  says  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  number  present  at  this  great 
convention.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been 
twice  as  large  as  the  ever  memorable  convention  in 
in  that  city  in  1840.  The  estimates  range  from  thirty 
to  sixty  thousand,  and  the  true  number  will  probably 
be  found  between  them. 

Maryland.  A great  gathering  of  the  whigs  of  St.  ■ 
Mary’s  county,  on  the  7lh  instant,  at  the  village  of 
Chaplico,  also  from  Charles,  Prince  George’s,  Anne 
Arundel,  and  Calvert.  Addresses  were  delivered  du- 
ring the  day  by  col.  B.  J.  Heard,  the  hon.  Thomas  S. 
Alexander,  col.  W.  J.  Blackiston,  W.  H.  Tuck,  esq., 
of  Prince  George’s;  Henry  W.  Thomas,  esq.,  of  Bal- 
timore city,  and  others. 

A whig  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Cumberland,  in 
Alleghany  county,  on  the  17th  inst. 

Virginia.  Barbacue — Mecklenburg  county,  Va., 
30th  and  31st  August,  given  by  the  whigs  at  South 
Hill,  and  addressed  by  Messrs.  Stanard,  Syme,  W. 
T.  Bouldin,&c.  (whigs;)  Captain  Meade,  &c.  (dern.) 
E.  R.  Chambers  presided.  The  Boydton  band  were 
in  attendance. 

Democratic  meeting,  Surry  county,  26th  August, 
Drury  Slilh  presided,  and  on  motion  appointed  15 
delegates  to  meet  a convention  to  assemble  at  Char- 
lottesville, on  Sept.  10.  Similar  meetings  have  been 
held  in  other  counties  throughout  Virginia,  adopting 
various  resolutions,  and  appointing  delegations  to  the 
Charlottesville  convention.  N 

Charlottesville  convention.  This  body  met  on  Tues- 
day morning  last.  We  understand  that  there  were 
over  600  delegates  in  attendance.  Andrew  Steven- 
son, of  this  city,  was  elected  president;  Wm.  H.  Ro- 
ane, of  Henrico,  1st  vice  president;  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
of  Essex,  2d  v.  p.;  Braxton  Davenport,  of  Jelferson, 
3d  v.  p.;  D.  W.  Patterson,  of  Augusta,  4th  v.  p.;  and 
W.  O.  Goode,  of  Mecklenburg,  5th  v.  p.;  Thomas 
Ritchie,  Richard  B.  Gooch,  A.  Cunningham,  and 
Wm.  F.  Ritchie,  secretaries. 

Messrs.  R.  G.  Scott,  Jas.  Garland,  and  Bedinger, 
addressed  the  convention  the  first  day,  and  Messrs. 


Wm.  Smith,  Bayly,  Hunter,  and  Caskie,  on  Wed- 
nesday. The  addresses  vve  hear  were  most  brilliant, 
and  exhibited  intellects  of  the  most  superior  order 
of  talent. 

The  convention  was  expected  to  adjourn  yester- 
day. The  most  enthusiastic  and  harmonious  spirit 
characterized  its  proceedings;  they  have  lighted  the 
fires  upon  the  altars  of  their  country , and  have  sworn 
not  to  extinguish  them  until  the  citadel  is  safe.  If 
any  of  our  friends  have  had  the  least  doubt  of  the 
vote  of  Virginia  in  November,  let  them  dissipate  it. 
Old  Virginia  is  sound  to  the  core — she  has  never  left 
her  moorings,  nor  will  she  now  her  harbor,  when  vic- 
tory is  in  our  very  grasp.  [ Richmond  Enq.  Sept.  13. 

Some  1,500,  at  Powhattan  court  house,  were  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Chesterfield. 

A whig  mass  meeting  is  to  assemble  at  Yorktown, 
on  Oct.  19. 

Caroline.  Mr.  Daniel  and  Col.  Meredith,  on  be- 
half of  the  whigs,  and  Mr.  Greenhow  and  Mr.  Over- 
ton,  on  the  part  of  the  locoes,  addressed  the  people 
of  Needwood,  on  Saturday!  As  we  have  seen  no 
one,  who  was  present,  except  Messrs.  D.  and  M.,  we 
shall  make  no  report  of  what  passed. 

On  Monday,  at  court,  Mr.  Daniel  again  spoke,  and 
was  replied  to,  by  Messrs.  S.  Scott  and  Fitzhugh — 
and  Mr.  D.  rejoined.  [Whig. 

Michigan.  Gen.  Cass  arrived  at  Detroit  in  fine 
health  and  spirits,  on  Saturday  evening  the  31st  ult., 
on  his  return  from  the  great  Nashville  meeting  — 
He  addressed  immense  multitudes  on  his  return  at  In- 
dianapolis, Dayton,  Shelbyville,  Lawrenceburgh, 
Madison,  and  other  places,  and  brings  to  his  friends 
(says  the  Detroit  Post)  the  impression  that  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  other  northwestern  slates,  will  without 
doubt,  give  their  suffrages  to  Polk  and  Dallas  at  the 
November  elections. 


tariff,  and  in  favoi  of  a revenue  tariff;  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  that  if  they  have  given  any  such  pledges , 
they  have  grossly  forfeited  them. 

The  only  possible  ground  for  maintaining  that  the 
democratic  party  are  pledged  against  the  protective 
policy,  arises  from  the  tariff  resolution  first  passed 
at  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1839,  and  re-adopted 
in  the  convention  held  by  the  democratic  party  at 
the  same  place  in  May  last.  The  south  certainly 
supposed  that  the  resolution  did  mean  something.  It 
was  blazoned  at  the  heau  of  some  of  our  presses, 
and  was  vaunted  in  the  campaign  of  1840,  as  shew- 
ing that  the  democratic  party  was  sound  on  this  vital 
question;  but  unfortunately,  (for  the  resolution  I 
mean)  at  the  last  session  of  congress  an  unsophisti- 
cated member  of  congress  offered  this  identical  re- 
solution in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  called 
the  ayes  and  noes  upon  it.  The  vote  was  taken;  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  southern  men,  both  par- 
ties from  the  north,  whig  and  democrat,  unanimous- 
ly voted  for  it,  with  the  exception  of  some  five  or 
six,  The  truth  then  appeared,  that  the  reso lution  was 
so  artfully  worded,  that  whig  and  democrat,  protec- 
tive tariff,  and  anti-protective  tariff  men, could  all  co- 
ver themselves  with  its  convenient  and  expanding 
folds.  The  democratic  party,  nevertheless,  at  the 
late  Baltimore  convention,  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  meaningless  character  of  the  resolution,  passed 
it  again,  as  the  basis  of  their  creed,  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. It  is  plain  that  the  resolution  is  intentionally 
so  worded,  as  to  commit  the  party  neither  one  way 
nor  the  other.  If  it  does  mean  any  thing,  then  the 
whig  party  who  voted  for  it  in  congress,  are  as  much 
pledged  by  it  as  the  democrats.  Both  parties,  or 
neither  party  are  pledged.  Neither  party  are  pledg- 
ed, and  both  escape  the  responsibility,  from  its  india- 
rubber  texture. 


Missouri.  Some  of  the  locofoco  papers  in  Missou- 
ri say  that  Mr.  Benton  must  pledge  himself  to  go  for 
the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas,  if  he  expects  to 
be  re  elected  to  the  senate,  that  enough  of  the 
hards  will  coalesce  with  the  the  softs  to  defeat  him, 
unless  he  give  that  pledge.  Gen.  Jackson,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  meddling  and  mischievous  spirit, 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  prompts  him  to  take  part 
in  every  thing,  has  written  to  Judge  Bowlin,  that 
they  [the  democracy]  must  “chide  him  and  re-elect 
him”  Benton. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  Benton  holds  in  utter  con 
tempt  the  threats  of  his  own  followers,  and  the  pro- 
posed reprehension  of  Jackson,  and  will  neither  give 
the  required  pledges,  nor  submit  to  any  sort  of  dic- 
tation. He  has  gained  more  true  honor  by  his  stern 
denunciation  of  the  Texas  jobbers — whether  in  land, 
scrip,  or  politics,  than  in  all  his  life  before,  and  he 
will  not  be  likely  to  forfeit  it  now  by  a back-out  as  un- 
wise as  it  will  be  unmanly.  Old  Bullion  knows  the 
hatred  with  which  the  Texan  speculators  bear  him, 
he  knows  they  will  never  forgive  him  defeating  their 
hopes  last  winter,  and  talk  about  scaling  their  scrip; 
and  he  returns  them  hate  for  hale,  and  scorn  for 
scorn.  We  predict  that  he  will  make  no  pledges— 
that  he  will  be  re-elected;  and  that  he  will  long  be 
a thorn  in  the  side  of  those  patriotic  gentlemen,  who 
would  jeopard  the  peace  of  the  country  and  entail 
disgrace  upon  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  fil- 
ling their  own  pockets.  [Richm.  Whig. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 

“ORSOUTH  CAROLINA  RESISTANCE.” 


The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  10th  says: 

“We  learn  that  the  meeting  at  Barnwell  Court 
House,  which  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett  addressed  on  Sa- 
turday, was  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  the  peo- 
ple ever  witnessed  in  that  disti ict,  and  that  the  dis- 
trict is  nearly  unanimous  for  speedy  action.  Among 
the  strong  men  there  are  who  are  foremost  for  re- 
sistance, is  Mr.  Bellinger. 

“A  public  barbecue  is  to  be  given  to  the  Hon.  A. 
Burt,  at  Lexington  Court  House  on  Wednesday,  the 
18lh  of  September,  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  con- 
gressional district  are  generally  invited.” 

The  tariff  and  the  “democratic”  party. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  7th,  has  the  fol- 
lowing communication  as  its  leading  article  as 
“No.  1.” 

“the  pledges  of  the  democratic  party.” 

If  we  mistake  not  there  is  a very  great  and  gross 
error  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of  the  democra- 
tic party,  with  respect  to  the  tariff.  It  has  been  as- 
serteJ,  that  the  democratic  party  is  pledged  to  repeal 
the  act  of  1842,  and  to  give  us  a revenue  tariff:  and 
we  are  there  told,  to  wait  until  the  coming  elections 
are  over,  when,  if  successful,  they  will  redeem 
“their  pledges”  in  this  particular.  We  propose  to 
shew,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  democratic  party 
have  given  no  pledges  whatever,  against  a protective 


But  not  only  is  the  democratic  party  not  pledged 
to  give  us  a revenue  tariff, — they  are  pledged  directly 
the  other  way,  if  the  proceedings  in  congress  or  in  our 
state  legislatures  are  of  any  authority  to  commit  them. 

At  the  congress  of  1842,  the  whig  parly  had  a ma- 
jority we  think  of  forty-sevbn  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  some  six  or  eight  in  the  senate.  Yet 
with  this  majority  they  were  unable  to  pass  the 
tariff  of  ’42.  A portion  of  the  democratic  party 
joined  them,  (although  of  course  as  a minority  they 
were  responsible  for  none  of  the  legislation  of  con- 
gress) and  in  the  house  and  senate  passed  the  act  of 
’42.  Both  parties  thus  joined  to  defeat  the  compro- 
mise act  of  ’33.  The  southern  whigs  broke  from 
their  party,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  the  compromise 
act.  The  northern  democrats,  chiefly  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  broke  from  their  party,  and 
joined  the  whigs  in  its  sacrifice.  This  was  the  first 
commentary  on  the  pledge  of  the  Baltimore  resolution. 

At  the  opening  of  the  late  congress  the  committee 
of  way'3  and  means  was  so  organized  as  to  be  oppos- 
ed to  any  alteration  of  the  present  tariff.  But  for- 
tunately one  member  of  the  commit.ee — a whig, 
Mr.  Chappell,  of  Georgia,  left  his  whole  party,  in 
congress  and  in  Georgia,  and  went  for  a modification 
of  the  tariff’.  By  this  accident  of  integrity  merely, 
a majority  of  one  was  made  in  the  committee,  by 
which  the  late  bill  was  introduced  in  congress.  Mr. 
Rhett,  to  lest  we  presume  the  true  sense  of  the 
house,  introduced  a resolution,  proposing  to  instruct 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  bring  in  a bill 
reducing  the  tariff  to  a maximum  of  thirty  percent, 
with  a prospective  reduction  within  two  years  to 
twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  other  words,  to  re- 
vive the  compromise  act.  Now  let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  the  democratic  party  had  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  members  on  the  floor.  What  was  the  fate  of 
this  proposition?  It  failed  by  some  seven  or  ten  voles. 
Mr.  Biack,of  Georgia,  introduced  another  resolu- 
tion, omitting  all  details,  and  proposing  simply  that 
the  committee  should  report  a bill  laying  duties  for 
revenue.  This  also  failed.  Here  was  a refusal  to 
vote  for  the  principles  of  the  compromise  act  or  a 
simple  revenue  tariff,  for  every  body  knew  that  the 
senate  would  arrest  any  such  law.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  Gen.  McKay, 
afterwards  introduced  a bill  bringing  down  all  duties 
over  thirty  per  cent,  to  thirty  per  cent,  after  two 
years.  In  ail  other  respects,  in  the  free  list  in  favor 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  selection  of  the  sub- 
jects of  taxation,  leaving  tea  and  coffee  free,  the  bill 
left  the  act  of  1842  untouched.  The  prospective  re- 
duction to  twenty-five  per  cent  was  struck  out  in 
committee,  and  the  bill  itself  laid  on  the  table  by  a 
majority  of  four  votes,  and  on  a direct  vote  would 
have  failed  we  are  told  by  at  least  ten  votes.  Here 
then  when  the  whigs  had  a majority  of  some  47 
votes  it  could  not  pass  the  act  of  1842.  The  demo- 
cratic party  aid  to  pass  the  law,  and  when  they  have 
the  house  of  representatives  by  some  sixty  or  seven- 
ty majority,  they  affirm  the  act  of  1842,  they  assisted 
to  make,  and  lay  on  the  table  a proposition  merely  to 
modify  it  by  a reduction  to  thirty  per  cent  ad  valo- 
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rem.  They  refuse  also  to  affirm  Ihe  principle  of  the 
compromise  act  of  ’33  or  of  a revenue  tarill'  merely. 
Is  not  this  pledging  themselves  against  both? 

Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  party  on  the 
floor  of  congress;  but  it  is  equally  significant  iji  the 
action  of  the  northern  states.  That  portion  of  the 
democratic  party,  which  in  association  with  the 
whigs,  are  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy,  and 
have  always  put  it  on  us  from  1824  to  this  day,  have 
lately  most  distinctly  declared  themselves  in  its  fa- 
vor. The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  unanimously 
last  year  passed  resolutions  in  its  favor.  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Jersey  did  the  same.  The  Syracuse 
convention  last  summer  did  the  same.  Take,  in  con- 
nection with  ttieir  declaration,  the  conduct  of  their 
members  on  the  floor  of  congress,  and  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  misunderstand  their  position?  They  are 
pledged  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  the  protective  po- 
licy, and  all  assertions  or  expectations  to  the  contra 
ry  are  utterly  fallacious. 

But  supposing  the  ground  to  be  true,  that  the  de- 
mocratic party  is  pledged  to  repeal  the  act  of  1842, 
and  to  give  us  a revenue  tariff — we  ask  what  can 
their  pledges,  under  the  conduct  we  have  detailed 
above,  be  worth?  They  are  either  innocent  of  any 
pledges  to  us,  or  they  are  utterly  treacherous  and 
faithless.  We  believe  the  former  to  be  true,  but  in 
either  aspect,  is  it  not  madness,  or  folly,  to  rely  on 
them  for  redress,  and  to  refuse  to  put  the  state  in  a 
position  of  preparation  to  right  herself? 

But  we  are  told  in  the  late  Charleston  proceed- 
ings, that  a portion  of  the  northwest  are  coming  to 
our  aid.  and  therefore  we  are  to  wait  until  they  come. 

The  position  of  the  northwest  on  the  tariff  ap- 
pears to  be  this.  The  democratic  party  in  Congress 
from  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois  are  sound  on  this 
subject,  although  entirely  false  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  which  they  revived  in  the  last 
session  of  congress.  Illinoiswe  have  lately  carried.  In 
Indiana  we  have  the  popular  vote  by  a small  majori- 
ty, but  the  whigs  have  carried  the  legislature.  From 
Ohio,  the  democrats  in  congress  we  think,  stand  six 
in  favor  of  a revenue  tariff,  and  four  for  a protec- 
tive tariff.  Now  this  is  one  gain.  But  turn  to  Ihe 
north,  and  we  see  nearly  all  parties  united  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  protection.  And  look  to  the 
south,  and  see  this  great  agricultural  region  former- 
ly in  1828  and  ’33,  unanimous  in  opposition  to  this 
policy,  now  nearly  equally  divided.  He  must  indeed 
be  full  of  poetry  who  can  draw  the  hope  from  such 
a state  of  things,  that  by  waiting,  they  will  rectify 
themselves.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  or  be 
deceived,  but  with  a full  knowledge  of  our  situation 
meet  its  high  responsibilities.  The  principle  of  pro- 
tection is  more  firmly  rivetted  than  ever  upon  the 
country;  and  if  South  Carolina  gives  way  and  for- 
feits her  high  “pledges,”  will  be  rivetted  on  us  for- 
ever. The  democratic  party  are  under  no  ‘■‘pledges'1'’ 
to  relieve  us;  and  the  northwest  is  only  an  accession 
of  power,  with  a greater  loss  in  other  portions  of  the 
union.  Delay  will  only  add  to  our  weakness,  whilst 
it  will  sap  the  spirit  of  resistance. 

A VOLUNTEER  PRIVATE  IN  1833. 

The  third  No.  of  the  correspondent  of  that  paper, 
over  the  signature  of  “A  Volunteer  Private  of  1833,” 
is  as  follows: 

OUR  PLEDGES  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY — TEXAS. 

If  the  democratic  party  are  not  pledged  to  carry 
out  “our  principles,”  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
we  could  be  pledged  to  support  them;  and  stranger 
still  that  we  should  not  only  support  ttieir  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  by  voting  for  them,  but  should 
stand  paralized,  and  lift  not  a hand  or  voice  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  the  redress  the  wrongs,  they,  in  con- 
junction with  the  whigs,  have  put  upon  us.  If  this 
slate  is  really  pledged  to  such  a position,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a new  one, — new  in  its  principles,  and  new  in 
its  infamy;  and  should  only  be  considered  a disho- 
norable bond  of  party  slavery,  which  should  most 
speedily  be  broken  and  spurned.  But  is  the  state 
under  any  such  pledges? 

It  is  very  true,  that  two  citizens  of  South  Caroli- 
na were  present  at  the  late  Baltimore  Democratic 
Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Poik  and  Mr.  Dal 
las  as  the  candidates  of  the  democratic  party  for 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 
They  did  not  take  their  seats  as  members  of  the  con- 
vention: for  South  Carolina  had  refused  to  be  repre- 
sented in  a convention  organized  on  the  principles 
by  which  this  convention  was  assembled.  After  the 
nominations  were  adopted  by  the  convention,  they 
were  called  on  to  express  their  opinions.  They  did 
so,  and  after  presuming  that  they  had  no  authority 
lrom  the  state,  they  stated  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  state  of  South  Carolina  would  support  the  nomi- 
nation, and  would  vote  for  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Dallas. 
I do  not  blame  the  course  of  these  gentlemen.  They 
stated  truly  what  the  state  would  do.  As  between 
the  democratic  party  and  their  nominees  and  the 


whigs, — after  South  Carolina  had  withdrawn  her 
candidate  every  one  knew,  that  the  state  would  vote 
with  the  democratic  party.  This  was  the  extent  of 
their  committal  of  the  state;  and  amounts  to  just  no 
committal  at  all. 

But  I am  willing  to  suppose  that  these  gentlemen 
were  fully  authorized  to  represent  and  pledge  the 
state,  and  that  they,  with  a full  representation  from 
Ihe  whole  state,  had  gone  into  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion, and  had  then  and  there  given  the  broadest  com- 
mittals to  support  the  democratic  party  and  their 
nominees  in  the  approaching  presidential  election.  I 
will  go  further,  and  suppose  that  the  people  after- 
wards, everywhere  in  the  state  affirmed  the  pledges 
of  their  representatives,  yet  in  spite  of  such  com- 
mittals, the  state  would  be  liberated  from  her 
pledges. 

The  only  interest  we  took  in  the  presidential  e!_ec 
tion,  was  in  the  free  trade  principles  of  Mr.  Polk. 
He  and  Mr.  Dallas  had  >oted  for  the  force  bill.  Mr. 
Dallas  was  a notorious  protective  tariff  man.  He 
was  selected,  we  presume,  to  reconcile  the  tariff  ad- 
herents in  the  democratic  party,  to  the  nomination. 
Thus  the  tariff  interest,  which  has  managed  from 
1824  to  this  day  to  be  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
democratic  party — did  not  choose  to  have  half  of  the 
ticket  only.  They  determined  to  have  the  whole, 
and  to  leave  us  the  glorious  privilege  of  opposing  our 
principles  in  upholding  the  nomination.  Accordingly 
a Mr.  Hare  from  Pennsylvania,  writes  to  Mr.  Polk, 
and  draws  from  him  a letter,  which  your  Alabama 
correspondent  says  was  designed  to  make  him  a neu- 
tral on  the  tariff  He  had  been  committed  when  go- 
vernor of  Tennessee,  entirely  with  us  as  a free  trade 
anti-protective  man.  How  could  he  now  be  made 
neutral,  without  going  entirely  against  us?  He  has 
gone  against  us;  at  least  in  favor  of  “discriminating 
for  protection,”  as  the  whole  north  declares.  We 
against  whom  the  wrong  and  perfidy  have  been  per- 
petrated, instead  of  being  readiest  to  denounce  them, 
are  trying  to  palliate  and  excuse  and  hide  them; 
whilst  everywhere  the  tariff  interest  proclaims  its 
triumph  in  his  letter,  and  his  election.  Whether 
neulral  or  against  us,  Mr.  Polk  by  his  own  act,  has 
totally  altered  the  conditions  of  the  presidential 
election,  since  the  nomination;  and  has  absolved  eve- 
ry patriotic  man  in  the  union  from  voting  for  him. 
Committals  based  on  his  former  opinions,  however 
broad  and  deep,  must  be  obliterated  by  his  new.  He 
has  thought  fit  to  take  from  us,  all  our  part  and  inte- 
rest in  the  presidential  election.  Shall  we  still  talk 
of  pledges  which  leave  us  no  principles,  and  make 
us  mere  party  slaves? 

But  I may  be  told,  Texas  is  involved  in  the  presi- 
dential election,  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  Texas, 
we  ought  to  be  dumb  as  to  our  wrongs,  that  the  de- 
mocratic party  may  not  be  “embarrassed.'”  I am  in 
favor  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  union,  and  would 
bear  and  forbear  much  to  accomplish  this  object. 
But  even  this  question  is  greatly  altered  from  its  po- 
sition, at  the  lime  of  the  nomination  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates.  Col.  Benton  has  since  brought 
forward  his  proposition  to  admit  Texas  upon  the 
condition  of  forming  out  of  it  five  states,  three  for 
the  free,  and  two  for  the  slave  states.  This  also  was 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  (a  democrat)  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  in  his  very  able  report 
on  this  subject.  Free  states,  are  thus  to  be  placed 
behind  Arkansas,  and  between  Missouri  and  Arkan 
sas,  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  Every 
one  must  see  at  once,  that  no  northern  statesman 
will  dare  to  vote  against  a compromise  (as  it  will  be 
called)  by  which  the  north  is  to  have  three  states. 
They  will  vote  for  it;  and  we  take  it  for  granted, 
that  Texas  will  come  into  the  union  by  the  vote  of 
the  democratic  party  on  these  terms,  or  come  in  not 
at  all.  Then  again,  did  we  alter  the  terms  and  as- 
pects of  this  question?  They  were  altered  by  others, 
and  altered  against  us.  They  leave  us  but  little 
hope,  even  on  this  great  question.  Shall  we  be  told, 
that  while  others  have  thus  changed  th'eir  position, 
we  are  bound  to  be  still?  No!  we  too  should  move. 
Move  onward  in  vindication  of  those  rights  and  li- 
berties which  both  of  the  two  great  parties  have 
joined  to  overthrow,  and  what  neither  afford  any 
reasonable  expectations,  they  will  redress.  Vote 
for  the  democratic  candidates  for  the  presidency  as 
a choice  of  evils.  Co  operate  with  the  democratic 
party — but  not  meanly  follow  it.  Place  our  princi- 
ples above  all  parties;  and  compel  all  parties  to  re- 
spect them.  This  is  the  proper  position  S.  Carolina 
assumes.  Her  dignity,  her  honor,  her  ‘ pledges ” re- 
quire it.  A VOLUN  J EER  PRIVATE  IN  1833. 

From  the  Savannah  Georgian. 

DEMOCRATIC  MASS  CONVENTION  AT  MACON. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  HON  JAMES  S RHETT. 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  citizens  of  the  convention: — 
My  friend  who  has  just  spoken,  expressed  great  re- 


gard for  many  of  the  present  whig  leaders  of  Geor- 
gia, because  however  far  they  were  from  State 
Rights  doctrine,  at  present,  yet,  he  could  not  but 
remember  the  lime  when  they  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  old  nullification  party  of  South 
Carolina. 

Now  this  is  the  very  reason  I object  to  them  Ihe 
more.  I am  an  old  Union  and  State  Rights  man, 
and  cannot  but  also  remember  the  time  when  they 
professed  to  be  the  only  true  school  of  your  strict  de- 
mocratic -late  rights  politician.  Your  union  man 
was  treated  as  not  sufficiently  pure  to  keep  them  com- 
pany, in  the  excessive  strictness  of  their  strait  laced 
Jeffersonian  democracy  Yet  these,  I understand  are 
now  the  very  men,  in  Georgia,  who  are  raising,  or  at 
least,  joining  in  one  general  yell  of  denunciation 
against  my  native  stale,  because  certain  gentlemen  in 
a single  district,  have  thought  proper  to  avow  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  the  very  principles  by  which  they, 
themselves,  claiming  to  be  the  purest  in  doctrine  of 
all  democrats,  have  long  since  -worn  to  live  and  die. 
Truly  this  is  an  astonishing  state  of  things — these 
men  who  were  ready  to  resort  to  coercion,  and  to 
prosecute  us,  if  need  be,  for  not  going  far  enough,  as 
they  then  said,  in  state  rights  measures,  have  now 
turne  l about  and  are  stunning  us  with  the  cry  of  dis- 
union against  South  Carolina,  because  a portion  of 
their  old  allies  are  moving  in  one  of  our  districts, 
and  asserting  their  own  principles.  For  your  old 
Union  State  Rights  man  to  become  Whig  is  cer- 
tainly in  my  opinion  getting  off  the  log  into  the  mud 
— but  for  your  old  Nnllifier  to  do  it,  is  nothing  better 
than  to  throw  himself,  heels  over  head  into  the 
ditch,  and  that  for  the  love  of  the  dirt.  They  can- 
not do  it,  whatever  their  professions  may  be,  with- 
out a total  abandonment  of  all  pretensiun  to  consis- 
tency. 

Thank  God,  this  is  not  tlys  nullifier  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. He  is  as  true  as  he  ever  has  been  to  demo- 
cracy and  state  rights;  and  though  we  may  think  him 
a little  too  vehement  and  hasty  ir.  the  furtherance  of 
his  opininions,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  his  whole-harted 
devotion  to  his  entire  country,  and  his  honest  and 
fearless  assertion  of  his  principles.  True,  there  have 
been  a few  members  from  the  old  nullification  party 
in  our  state,  who  have  joined  the  whigs;  but  they 
have  met  the  full  contempt  their  dereliction  merits. 
Verily  they  have  had  their  reward,  for  no  where  in 
the  world  is  a renegade  nullifier  more  despised,  than 
by  the  old  nullification  party  of  South  Carolina. — 
They  have  sent  delegates  to  your  convention,  even 
from  the  very  district  against  which  the  charge  of 
disunion  was  made,  to  repel  the  calumny,  and  an- 
nounce to  you  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Beaufort 
district,  that  the  charge  is  false.  And  I am  come 
here,  my  fellow  citizens,  as  one  of  yourselves,  as  an 
old  union  state  rights  man,  to  tell  you  also  that  the 
the  charge  against  my  native  state,  of  disaffection  to 
the  union,  is  false;  and  I am  astonished  that  no  less  a 
person  than  the  whig  candidate  to  the  presidency 
should  have  belittled  himself  so  far  as  to  lend  his 
tongue  to  so  base  a calumny. 

Were  the  neighboring  states,  and  especially  Geor 
gia,  to  shew  a willingness  to  meet  in  mutual  confer- 
ence, for  the  defence  of  ourdearest  rights,  you  would 
never  hear  of  nullification.  The  movement  of  nulli- 
fication is  nothing  but  the  writhing  of  a proud  spirit, 
burning  under  a sense  of  enormous  wrong;  and  if  our 
sister  slaveholding  states  of  the  south  would  take  a 
lead  in  this  mailer,  (and  who  more  fit  for  it  than 
Georgia?)  I know  that  my  native  state  would  hail 
it,  not  only  as  a guarantee  for  the  safety  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  the  union,  but  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
brighter  day  than  we  yet  have  seen.  Surely  Georgia 
should  do  this.  She  owes  it  to  herself.  She  owes  it 
to  her  sister  states  of  the  south.  She  owes  it  to  the 
constitution  and  the  union. 

The  state  rights  party  of  South  Carolina,  from 
either  side,  so  soon  as  the  question  of  nullification 
was  settled,  drew  at  once  together  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  which  they  had  so  long  mutually 
cherished.  The  union  state  rights  man  abandoned 
the  consolidationist  and  federalist,  who  had  rallied 
with  him,  and  stood  to  his  democratic  principles. — 
The  state  rights  nullifier  on  the  other  hand,  threw 
every  renegade  Iro  n the  principles  of  democracy 
overboard,  with  the  contempt  his  dereliction  of 
principle  deserved,  and  since  that  time  the  great  de- 
mocratic party  of  South  Carolina  has  presented  an 
unbroken  front  in  the  sacred  cause,  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  union  of  state  rights  and  southern  in- 
stitutions. And  she  now  waits  the  action  of  her 
sister  states  of  the  south.  She  wishes  to  hear  from 
them  the  first  call  to  rally  for  the  protection  of  our 
rights,  so  much  endangered,  and  is  ready  to  join  in 
any  peaceable  measure  that  will  re  establish  them 
on  Iheir  just  constitutional  foundation,  and  protect 
our  institutions  from  enci  oachinent,  either  of  foreign 
or  native  enemies. 
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The  signs  of  the  times  are  fearful.  The  aboli- 
tionist is  abroad  in  all  his  rabid  fury — England  with 
her  immense  power  has  openly  declared  against  us 
and  by  her  recent  emissaries,  is  daily  and  hourly 
laboring  to  destroy  us — whilst  our  brethren  of  the 
north — those  from  whom  we  have  a right  to  expect 
every  sympathy,  and  aid,  openly  denounce  us  as 
thieves  and  villains,  and  are  lending  our  foreign  ad- 
versaries every -aid  in  their  power  to  bring  about  our 
ruin. 

Let  the  southern  states,  then,  meet  and  consult 
what  they  shall  best  do  before  it  is  too  late,  and  they 
will  then  bring  their  combined  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  question,  and  obtain  that  security  without  which 
we  cannot  live,  and  thus  give  the  surest  guarantee 
for  the  preservation  of  the  union. 

That  union  we  ail  do  love  as  next  to  freedom  itself 
our  greatest  and  noblest  inheritance — but  it  is  in 
justice  and  equal  rights  alone,  that  it  can  be  preserv- 
ed. That  it  will  endure  to  the  latest  generations,  I 
do  believe — because  I have  not  a doubt  that  however 
unequal  for  a time  its  operalions  may  be,  the  dif- 
ferent members  thereof  will  ever  find  means  before 
an  open  breach  occurs,  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  rights;  and  justice,  however  for  a time  pervert- 
ed, will  ultimately  prevail,  and  whenever  this  ceases 
the  union  must  fall. 

I regard  your  coming  election  as  one  of  the  most 
important  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  Georgia  Not 
because  it  will  go  far  in  deciding  the  presidential 
election,  nor  only  because  it  will  give  ascendency 
to  the  democratic  cause.  But  because  it  will  link 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  together  in  the  great 
principles  of  democracy,  and  the  protection  of  our 
institutions.  With  these  two  gallant  states  moving 
together,  the  south  will  soon  become  united,  and 
will  present  a front  to  our  enemies  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  union,  that  will  effectually  put  down  the 
fanatic  abroad  and  the  state  rights  renegade  at 
home. 

The  recent  tariff  act  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  commonest  rules  of  honesty,  that 
ever  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  legislation  of  a 
free  country — the  compromise  act  was  passed  under 
circumsiantes  so  painful  and  alarming  that  every 
true  lover  of  his  country  or  the  union,  should  have 
reprobated  its  infraction.  It  was  not  only  a pledge 
to  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  for  the  observance  of 
what  was  but  justly  due  them,  but  it  was  even  a 
more  sacred  pledge  to  every  friend  of  the  union, 
that,  that  kimi  of  legislation  which  had  so  greatly 
endangered  our  peace,  should  no  more  be  resorted 
to.  But  the  love  of  money  when  it  seizes  on  a peo 
pie,  regards  nothing,  and  patriotism,  honor,  justice, 
the  love  of  country  and  of  the  union,  all  sink  into 
insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  now  seek- 
ing to  grasp  the  wretched  rewards  of  lucre  by  the 
plunder  of  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  south.  God 
grant  us  a safe  deliverance  out  of  their  hands,  for 
ruin  and  desolation  are  in  their  train. 

I will  here  relate  a circumstance  not  generally- 
known,  but  from  the  long  lapse  of  time  since  it  oc- 
curred, think  may  now  without  indelicacy  be  men- 
tioned. for  it  will  strongly  illustrate  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  compromise  and  the  wickedness  of  those 
who  have  repealed  it. 

During  the  deepest  period  of  our  troubles,  when 
the  ordinance  of  nullification  was  within  a few  days 
of  its  enforcement,  I was  sent  by  the  union  party  of 
South  Carolina  on  a secret  mission  to  president  Jack- 
son.  I was  directed  to  tel!  him,  that  whilst  we  were 
anxious  to  do  our  duty  as  good  citizens  of  (he  union, 
no  union  man  would  commit  treason  against  his  na- 
tive slate — and  that  if  he  intended  to  coerce  the 
state  he  must  make  his  arrangements  with  that  un- 
derstanding. 

Pointing  to  a drawer  in  his  cabinet,  he  said  he  had 
documents  there  offering  two  hundred  thousand  vol- 
unteers for  the  suppression  of  the  movement  in  Ca- 
rolina, and  added,  “within  three  weeks  sir,  after  the 
first  blow  is  struck,  I will  place  fifty  thousand  troops 
in  your  state,”  and  as  he  spoke  in  the  first  person 
led  me  to  infer  that  he  should  himself  assume  the 
command;  he  said  that  as  to  the  position  of  the  un.on 
party,  he  should  take  care  of  it  in  the  proclamation 
he  was  about  to  issue.  Whilst  he  was  speaking,  Gen. 
Coffee  entered  the  room,  to  whom  he  introduced  me, 
stating  that  that  gentleman  had  volunteered  to  take 
command  of  the  western  men.  Judge  then  my  fellow 
citizens  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  under 
which  I returned  to  my  native  state.  Her  destruc- 
tion seemed  to  me  inevitable — against  fifty  thousand 
picked  troops  commanded  by  the  most  consummate 
general  on  the  American  Continent  and  assisted  by 
others  second  only  to  himself,  what  could  South  Ca- 
rolina have  done?  She  would  have  fought  gallantly 
no  doubt,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  fall  was  cer- 
tain. Under  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  great  in- 
deed was  my  relief,  when  in  a few  days  I heard  of 


the  compromise.4.  Those  who  made  that  compromise 
with  Mr.  Calhoun  pledged  the  faith  of  freemen  and 
honorable  men  to  the  bargain,  and  they  have  shame- 
lessly broke  it.  But  to  the  union  anti-tariff  party, 
who  stood  to  what  they  thought  their  duty,  under 
such  fearful  circumstances,  the  pledge  was  entitled 
to  a holier  sanction,  and  the  wrong  done  by  the 
breach  of  it  is  evermore  flagrant  and  shameless.  Mr. 
Clay  made  that  compromise,  and  Mr.  Clay  has  bro-  j 
ken  it.  With  what  face  then,  can  Mr.  Clay  expect 
support  of  any  union  state  rights  man. 

The  whole  course  of  this  trimming  politician  has 
been  one  long  tissue  of  treachery  to  the  south,  and 
I perceive  in  the  project  of  his  fifty  million  bank, 
nothing;  but  a cold-blooded  design  to  perpetuate  his 
power,  should  he  he  elected,  although  it  be  in  spite 
of  the  will  of  the  people.  Fellow  citizens  this  is  the 
day  and  the  hour  for  every  freeman  to  rally.  Not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost.  Should  you  by  your  supine- 
ness or  weakness  permit  Mr.  Clay  to  become  presi- 
dent of  these  United  States — and  should  be,  (as  he 
certainly  will),  league  this  tremendous  engine  of  po- 
litical power  to  himself,  what  will  become  of  your 
liberties?  My  friends,  you  still  may  call  yourselves 
and  possibly  believe,  freemen.  But  you  will  be  ruled 
by  the  the  basest  aristocracy  that  ever  humbled  and 
disgraced  a free  people.  Not  ruled  by  a monarch; 
he  may  be  a good  man!  Not  by  an  educated  and 
enlightened  class  of  titled  nobility;  they  may  be  be- 
neficent though  exclusive  administrators  of  power! 

B it  by  the  base,  the  mean,  the  insolent  and  heart- 
less aristocracy  of  money,  where  the  cringing  syco- 
phant, the  ignoramus,  and  the  dolt,  will  take  place 
of  the  noble  minded,  the  enlightened  and  the  wise; 
where  the  patriotic,  the  disinterested,  and  the  upright, 
will  be  proscribed  and  persecuted  to  make  way  for 
the  time;  server,  the  selfish  and  the  mean.  Where 
the  fool  will  be  preferred  before  the  man  of  sense, 
because  he  is  the  more  pliable  loo!  for  knaves  and 
the  purest  aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  the  love 
of  country  and  of  kind,  will  be  dried  up  at  their 
fountain,  and  a wretched  flood  of  selfishness,  and 
moneyed  tyranny,  overwhelm  the  land. 

Where  then  will  be  your  freedom?  Believe  you 
that  you  can  preserve  it,  should  this  man  be  elected 
president  of  the  republic,  and  take  these  seven  devils 
(for  their  name  is  legion),  to  himself?  My  friends, 
you  are  deluded. 

What  would  have  become  of  the  country  had  Gen. 
Jackson  leagued  with  the  bank?  The  whole  power  of 
this  great  republic,  for  good  or  for  evil  would  have 
been  in  his  hand,  and  nothing  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution,  could  have  freed  us  from  the  arbitrary 
will  of  him  and  his  successors.  General  Jackson 
was  a patriot,  and  preferred  a nobler  course.  He 
rejected  the  temptation  and  saved  his  country.  But 
this  time-serving  politician  is  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  the  garbage  which  president  Jackson  rejected.— 
He  knows  its  power  for  evil  if  not  for  good,  and 
should  lie  accomplish  his  designs,  you  will  become 
the  vassels  of  his  will;  they  will  still  permit  you  to 
think  yourselves  free.  But  never  more  will  the  light 
of  constitutional  freedom  rise  on  this,  our  glorious 
land,  unless  some  fearful  revolution  shall  occur,  and 
the  costly  blood  of  patriots  and  statesmen  be  shed  as 
the  price  of  its  recovery.  The  moneyed  power  will 
always  act  within  the  ostensible  plea  of  the  law,  it 
will  place  the  onus  of  revolution  on  those  who  oppose 
the  oppressions.  With  its  serpent  coil  it  will  encircle 
stale  after  state  and  party  after  party  until  all  power 
of  resistance  is  lost;  the  humble  spirit  of  submission 
to  authority,  will  replace  the  independent  deport- 
ment of  freedom,  and  our  people  will  at  least  be- 
come abject  and  lavish  and  perhaps  even  lose  the 
desire  to  be  free,  or  if  this  does  not  take  place,  some 
bloody  revolution  must  occur,  raised  by  those  who 
still  nourish  the  spirit  of  democracy  against  Their 
oppressors,  and  terror,  devastation,  and  ruin  will 
overspread  the  land. 

WbilsLthese  machinations  are  going  on,  the  whigs 
are  on  the  other  hand  telling  you  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  our  slave  institutions.  Finding  the  aboli- 
tion vote  important  to  Mr.  Clay’s  prospects,  they 
without  scruple  seek  to  conceal  from  you.your  dan- 
ger and  for  the  purpose  of  electing  him  to  the  pre- 
sidency, are  content  for  the  present  to  be  moulded 
between  the  fingers  of  the  abolitionist  like  the  potter’s 
clay,  until  they  shall  be  formed  into  some  vile  utensil 

The  Charleston  Mercury  inserting  this  says — 

“In  ihe  speech  < f Mr.  Rhett  at  the  last  Macon  meet- 
ing, which  wc  republish,  lie  alludes  to  an  interview 
with  president  Jackson,  in  which  the  latter  informed  him 
that  he  had  fifty  thousand  men  ready  to  march  on  South 
Carolina  and  to  make  but  one  mouthful  of  the  slate.  The 
general  had  far  more  faith  lhan  we,  in  military  muster 
rolls,  if  he  believed  any  such  thing.  Fifty  thousand  men 
were  never  raised  in  this  country,  even  when  the  object 
was  to  save  it  from  subjugation  by  a foreign  foe,  and  that 
hey  would  turn  out  more  readily  to  cut  the  throats  of 
their  brethren,  we  believe  not.” 


for  their  purposes,  and  the  interests  of  your  whole 
country  be  sacrificed  to  the  sordid  hope  of  promotion 
to  office. 

My  friends  listen  not  to  any  man  or  party  who  tell 
you  that  our  domestic  institutions  are  not  in  danger. 
The  aspect  of  the  whole  civilized  world  and  especial- 
ly of  the  northern  portion  of  our  own  country,  stamp 
the  brand  of  falsehood  on  the  assertion.  Any  south- 
ern man  who  endeavors  to  cxlenuate  or  conceal  your 
danger  from  you  should  not  be  trusted;  he  is  doing  it 
for  the  purpose,  he  takes  you  to  be  a greater  fool 
than  himself.  The  danger  is  too  apparent  for  any 
man  to  hide.  The  emissaries  and  agents  of  England 
like  a dark  cloud  of  vultures,  are  at  this  moment  en- 
circling our  borders.  The  northern  abolitionist  with 
his  secret  emissaries  within  the  very  centre  of  your 
own  communities,  is  circulating  his  deadly  venom  in 
the  shape  of  pamphlets  and  clandestine  communica- 
tions amongst  yourselves.  In  the  halls  of  congress 
your  cause  is  tottering,  even  although  shielded  by  the 
sacred  provisions  of  the  constitution;  and  unless  the 
whole  south  is  roused,  like  a strong  man  from  his 
slumbers,  and  that  at  once,  I can  see  nothing  but  ruin 
and  desolation  before  is. 

The  southerner,  who  under  such  circumstances 
tells  you  there  is  no  danger,  whether  he  means  it  or 
not,  isactingthe  part  of  a traitor  to  his  country;  and  he 
either  takes  you  for  a fool,  or  he  must  be  one  himself. 

Fellow  citizens  of  Georgia,  1 have  come  amongst 
you  to  lend  my  feeble  aid  to  the  great  cause  for 
which  you  are  contending;  I cannot  but  believe  you 
will  succeed,  for  you  stand  up  for  all  which,  as  free- 
men, we  most  dearly  value.  The  cause  of  the  con- 
stitution is  yours — the  cause  of  equal  rights  and  jus- 
tice. There  is  nothing  within  my  limited  means  1 
would  not  do  to  ensure  your  success.  Call  upon  every 
freeman,  who  values  his  liberty,  throughout  your 
noble  state  to  rally  with  you.  Let  not  one  be  left, 
for  neverdid  his  country  more  need  his  aid  than  now. 
Let  them  all  do  their  duty  and  you  must  triumph. — 
For  there  is  a God  of  righteousness  and  justice  above, 
and  he  will  protect  your  cause. 

MEETING  AT  BARNWELI.  COURT  HOUSE. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  14 th  instant. 

Barnwell  C.  H.  September  9,  1844. 

On  Saturday  the  7lh  in-tant,  from  809  to  1,000  of 
the  constituents  of  the  hori.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  met 
at  Barnwell  Court  House  to  partake  of  a barbecue 
given  by  (he  citizens,  in  compliment  to  their  repre- 
sentative. At  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  the  people  assembl- 
ed in  a grove  adjoining  the  village,  where  a stand  had 
been  erected  for  the  speakers  and  seats  prepared  for 
the  audience,  by  the  committee  of  arrangements. — 
The  meeting  was  organized  by  appointing  the  hori. 
Angus  Patterson,  president  of  the  day.  On  motion, 
a committee  was  appointed  to  conduct  Mr.  Rhett 
and  the  invited  guests  to  the  stand.  Mr.  Rhett  was 
received  by  the  meeting  at  half  past  11  o’clock,  and 
commenced  his  speech.  The  following  is  an  abstract: 
He  gave  a statement  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  abo- 
lition— reviewed  the  bearing  of  the  movement  in  the 
Methodist  church  on  this  question — noticed  the  effort 
now  making  by  this  party  in  the  Baptist  church,  and 
the  tendency  to  carry  the  question  into  every  church. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  proceedings  in  congress  on 
this  subject — shewed  the  policy  of  England,  and 
drew  attention  to  state  action  on  the  subject  of  fugi- 
tive slaves — took  up  the  subject  of  Texas,  gave  a 
history  of  how  it  was  lost  to  the  union,  and  adverted 
to  the  efforts  of  the  government  to . get  it  back — 
shewed  the  influence  which  the  question  had  exer- 
cised over  the  democralie  convention,  which  result- 
ed in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  next  took 
up  the  right  of  taxation,  gave  the  colonial  history  of 
this  subject  and  its  application  to  us — then  explain- 
ed the  operation  of  the  tariff  on  the  people,  shewed 
its  oppression  and  illustrated  the  fact  by  examples— 
next  adverted  to  the  progress  of  the  government  to 
consolidation,  and  gave  the  proofs — the  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  keep  up  the  sys- 
tem of  protection  and  the  means  which  would  be 
used  for  so  doing.  He  then  went  to  the  remedy — 
alluded  to  the  different  modes  of  relief, 

1st.  He  had  no  hope  in  the  democratic  party,  be- 
cause the  action  of  the  party  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff,  in  the  election  of  speaker,  in  the  appointment 
of  committees,  and  in  all  the  tests  submitted  to  them, 
had  been  deceptive — said  ttie  stale  u as  only  pledged 
to  vote  for  Messrs.  Polk  and  Dallas,  and  no  further. 

2d.  Had  no  faith  in  a convention  of  the  whole 
south,  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  it,  inexpedient,  cant 
be  had,  arid  if  convened,  will  break  up  in  a row. — 
One  state  must  make  the  issue,  South  Carolina  must 
be  that  state,  or  it  will  not  be  done  at  all — if  South 
Carolina  moves,  then,  perhaps,  a southern  convention 
may  be  assembled  for  good. 

3d.  Had  no  faith  in  the  scheme  to  tax  northern 
goods — not  practicable,  and  would  accumulate  bur- 
thens on  the  people  of  the  state. 
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4th.  He  said  S.  Carolina  had  taken  her  course,  she 
must  resist  and  meet  her  oppressors,  or  submit. — 
He  went  for  resistance  hy  the  call  of  a state  conven- 
tion— no  reason  for  postponement — impolitic  not  to 
get  ready — necessary  to  take  pledges  from  our  repre- 
sentatives. If  we  wait  for  the  democracy  to  gain  the 
ascendency  both  in  the  house  and  the  senate,  there 
was  no  chance  for  redress.  He  shewed  at  length  the 
attachment  of  South  Carolina  to  the  union,  proved  it 
by  the  sacrifices  which  she  made  to  maintain  it,  and 
expressed  his  deep  attachment,  and  that  of  the  slate, 
to  the  union  which  our  fathers  gave  us,  the  union  of 
the  constitution,  lie  desired  to  perpetuate  the  union, 
and  the  best  means  for  doing  this,  was  for  the  state 
to  act  at  once,  restore  the  constitution  upon  which  it 
rightfully  rests,  through  the  people  in  convention,  and 
support  the  decision  of  the  convention.  He  concluded 
by  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  state  is  compelled 
to  resist,  ana  his  belief  that  prudence  and  policy 
would  dictate  to  us  to  move,  and  that  speedily.  He 
believed  it  would  be  better  for  us  and  better  lor  the 
union  to  redress  our  wrongs  now.  Mr.  Rhett  con- 
cluded at  2 o’clock,  P.  M.  having  spoken  for  two 
hours  and  and  a half.  This  was  a brilliant  speech, 
eloquently  delivered,  attentively  listened  to,  and  well 
received.  The  earnest,  zealous  manner  of  the  orator, 
convinced  all  that  the  loftiest  feeling  of  patriotism  and 
state  pride  urged  him  to  declare  a course  which  he 
believed  best  calculated  to  advance  state  honor  and 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  those  who  had 
called  him  to  their  service. 

Mr.  Gantt  next  addressed  the  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Rhett.  The  com 
pany  then  assembled  around  the  tables  where  the 
barbacue  was  served,  and  after  they  had  partaken  of 
the  good  cheer  provided  by  the  committee,  returned 
to  the  stand.  Col.  McCord,  of  St.  Matthews,  then 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  audience  and  spoke  in  a 
mingled  strain  of  wit  and  denunciation  against  exist- 
ing abuses,  he  declared  his  intention  to  go  with  the 
state. 

Mr.  tV.  F.  Hutson,  of  Beaufort,  was  then  called 
upon,  and  remarked  that,  at  that  hour  and  after  the 
clear,  able  and  unanswerable  arguments  to  which  the 
meeting  had  listened,  he  would,  (however  much  he 
felt  honored  by  the  invitation),  have  declined  ad- 
dressing them — but  that  he  desired  to  say  a few 
words  in  justification  of  the  course  pursued  by  Beau- 
fort district.  The  people  of  that  district  have  been 
maligned  and  vilified,  fir-t,  by  the  northern  prints, 
and  then  by  the  traitor  paper  of  Charleston,  and  they 
had  evidently  been  misunderstood  by  our  valued 
friends  of  the  Charleston  democracy.  Mahogony 
“VVebb  had  with  some  wit  and  more  humour,  made 
himself  merry  with  their  toasts  and  proceedings,  and 
“the  Editor”  had  humbiy  attempted  an  imitation,  il- 
lustrating most  forcibly  the  old  fable  of  the  lap  dog 
and  the  jackass,  the  Northern  Yankee  had  succeeded 
to  admiration  in  playing  the  first,  and  the  Southern 
Yankee  had  been  equally  lucky  in  his  happy  imita- 
tion of  the  uncouth  gambol  of  the  last. 

Mr.  H.  said  that  after  what  they  had  heard,  he 
would  only  briefly  refer  to  the  evils  we  endured — 
and  he  referred  to  them  only  as  the  evidences  of  a 
settled  purpose  on  the  northern  majority  to  govern 
this  country  without  the  constitution  and  contrary  to 
its  provisions;  in  fact,  to  erect  themselves  into  an 
absolute  sovereign.  The  only  question  he  conceived 
in  which  we  now  felt  an  interest.,  was  the  remedy  to 
be  applied  for  the  restoralion  of  the  broken  and  vio- 
lated constitution.  He  would  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
possible remedies  proposed — such  as  home  manufac- 
tures and  counter  taxation,  but  he  would  briefly  refer 
to  the  possible,  though  improbable,. 

The  first  was  the  federal  judiciary,  but  they  would 
always  be  the  creaturesof  the  dominant  party.  That 
party  will  forever  be  the  mere  tools  at  last  of  the 
northern  protectionists,  whether  they  call  themselves 
whigs  or  democrats,  and  we  well  knew  how  easily 
the  bias  of  education  and  interest  could  influence 
even  the  judgment  and  the  morals  of  the  best  of  men. 
This,  he  illustrated  by  various  historical  allusions, 
showing  that  there  was  no  crime  so  enormous,  that 
men  had  not  been  found  in  some  ages  advocating  it 
even  under  the  sacred  sanctions  of  religion.  But 
leaving  this  view,  could  we  imagine  our  forefathers 
ever  designed  that  the  sovereign  members  of  this  con- 
federacy should  submit  national  questions  to  the 
judgments  of  any  body  of  private  men,  or,  is  there 
on  record  any  instance  of  nations  submitting  to  any 
arbitration  but  that  of  sovereigns. 

Next  could  we  even  hope  for  redress  from  a re- 
turning sense  of  justice  in  our  foes — but  who  for  a 
moment  would- expect  averice  to  be  full,  or  a north- 
ern manufacturer  voluntarily  to  cease  from  extor- 
tion. 

But  we  are  told,  (said  Mr.  II.)  to  look  to  the  de- 
mocratic party  for  help  and  succor.  The  meeting  had 
already  heard  how  much  we  might  expect  from  them. 
He  would  not  go  over  that  ground — hut  he  did  bej 


lieve  that  that  party  might  be  disposed  to  a.d  us  if  we 
were  ready  to  help  ourselves — and  that  was  the  po- 
sition assumed  by  his  native  district.  That  we  had  a 
right  to  resort  on  the  failure  of  all  else  to  the  great 
remedy  of  stale  action — that  it  was  a duly  to  place 
the  3tate  in  an  attitude  of  preparation.  It  was  a m is- 
takc  to  suppose  that  district  was  urging  an  immediate 
action — but  they  did  not  go  for  i limediate  preparation. 

1 f the  democracy  found  us  ready  to  help  ourselves, 
the  tariff  men  among  them  might  have  patriotism  to 
help  us;  but  if  we  are  silent  and  submissive,  we  might 
look  to  them  for  aid  in  vain.  That  district  had  fixed 
upon  a convention  as  the  best  mode  of  uniting  the 
state  as  to  the  measure  of  redress;  and  they  had  fixed 
May  next  as  a period  suitable  in  many  points;  but 
they  were  not  wedded  to  a particular  period,  would 
not  part  from  their  brethren  on  a question  of  8 or  10 
months. 

They  feel  satisfied  that  they  are  not  embarrrassing 
the  party  at  large — facts  speak  louder  than  theories; 
and  without  saying  or  believing  the  movements  in 
Beaufort  had  aided — yet  Ihe  democratic  gain  since 
then  plainly  proved  that  they  had  not  retarded  (lie 
onward  progress  of  that  party.  He  believed  in  a 
few  months  there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
! in  this  state — the  most  suitable  time  for  action  would 
be  fixed  by  Ihe  majority,  and  the  state  would  as  one 
man  assert  her  rights  and  protect  her  liberties  at  any 
and  every  hazard. 

In  conclusion  he  would  say  he  had  never  and  would 
never  dispair  of  the  republic.  He  believed  in  the 
spirit  of  freedom— and  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
to  slavery  30,000  freemen  with  arms  in  their  hands — 
and  if  the  worst  anticipations  of  the  most  desponding 
were  realized,  we  had  yet  the  last  privilege  of  free- 
men— we  could  fling  the  old  Palmetto  banner  to  the 
breeze — shout  our  war  cry — Carolina, 

“Though  his  treason  to  love  her  and  death  to  defend,’’ 
and  plant  that  hallowed  emblem  of  our  country’s 
glory  on  an  enfranchised  soil,  or  find  beneatli  its  ho- 
nored folds  a freeman’s  grave. 

E.  Bellinger,  jr.  being  called  on,  said  that  at  that 
late  hour  of  the  day,  he  felt  very  reluctant  to  tres- 
pass on  their  attention  even  for  a few  moments.  But 
ihe  actual  position  of  our  state,  and  the  true  question 
now  to  be  decided  had  not  been  brought  to  view. 
Before  staling  (as  he  intended  briefly  to  do,)  his 
views  a3  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
republic,  he  would  say  a word  on  the  tariff,  because 
some  of  our  southern  statesmen  had  seemed  to  re- 
gard its  unconstitutionality  and  oppression  as  still  de- 
batable points.  These  he  dwelton,  referred  lothese- 
veral  clauses  of  the  constitution,  (which  hesaid  he  had 
taken  pains  to  examine  in  thp  original  parchment,) 
exploded  Mr.  Rives’  nation,  that  because  the  south 
made  a supposed  bargain  about  regulating  commerce 
by  a majority  vote,  therefore  she  bargained  away  to 
the  north  the  right  to  impose  a tariff  without  iimita 
tion  — exposed  the  incidents — showed  the  effect  of  (he 
tariff  on  the  planting  states,  and  in  alluding  to  the 
grave  absurdity  of  the  “higher  Ihe  duty  the  lower 
the  price,”  he  amused  the  audience  with  the  follow- 
ing lines  (which  it  is  believed  are  original)  by  way 
of  illustrating  the  extent  of  coonish  credulity  arid  the 
irresistable  force  of  coonish  logic. 

“If  with  high  duties,  prices  are  so  small, 

YV ith  higher  duties  they’d  be  none  at  all; 

And  thus  perhaps  in  time’s  eventful  round, 

YVe’d  have  good  coffee  nothing  by  the  pound.” 
However  he  hastened  to  consider  what  the  state  haa 
done. 

He  then  reviewed  rapidly  but  minutely,  the  course 
of  the  state  (as  marked  in  her  public  acts  and  re- 
cords,) as  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  1832  and  1833.  The 
nullifying  proceedings  and  the  compromise — the  re- 
solutions of  1838  ana  1839 — 1840  and  1841  and  1842 
— and  our  actings  and  doings  as  to  the  presidential 
canvass  up  to  1842  as  compared  with  the  tariff  of 
1832  and  the  compromise;  and  showed  the  actual  po- 
sition in  which  our  slate  had  been  placed  by  the  ve- 
ry individuals  (with  others)  who  now  advocate  im- 
mediate state  action,  (resolutions  and  reports  and 
speeches  like  curses  and  chickens  come  home  to 
roost.) 

He  then  discussed  the  several  remedies  proposed 
— federal  judiciary;  relief  from  the  democratic  par- 
ty; smuggling;  excise  tax;  manufactory;  non-con- 
sumpiion;  new  pledges;  southern  convention;  con- 
vention of  state  to  amend — secession;  united  south- 
ern action,  nullification;  state  interposition; and  gave 
preference  to  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  as 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  convention  March  1833, 
and  in  the  resolutions  of  1838  and  1839  on  the 
Maine  and  Georgia  controversy.  He  accorded  to 
the  gentlemen,  who  had  originated  the  movement  at 
Bluffton,  all  of  talents  and  eloquence  and  patriotism 
and  c’nivalne  feeling,  that  their  friends  could  claim. 
Bui  this  was  not  a time  for  holiday  courtesies,  and 
since  he  must  speak  out,  he  felt  constrained  to  resist 
that  movement — in  a spirit  of  amity,  but  with  a spirit 


not  to  be  subdued,  (“I  am  content  that  they  shall 
take,  the  odds  of  their  high  names  and  estimation.”) 

He  was  decidedly,  firmly  and  fixedly  opposed  to  a 
convention  in  May  1845,  ns  premature,  uncalled  for, 
useless  and  ending  in  nothing • and  he  was  equally  op- 
posed (oil  grounds  of  policy  and  plighted  honor ) to  any 
action  or  agitation  until  the  presidential  election  was 
settled.  IAe  stilt  boys  until  daylight." 

On  the  question  of  resistance  or  submission  (as  to 
which  there  was  hut  one  opinion  in  Barnwell  dis- 
trict and  in  the  state)  the  arguments  and  appeals  of 
our  honorable  representative  hod  naturally  produced 
great  excitement — -an  excitement  incompatible  with 
good  judgement.  Mr.  B.  did  not  wish  to  check  or 
suppress  that  excitement.  It  was  a fine  current 
which  by  a judicious  canal  he  hoped  to  turn  back  to 
the  noble  river  of  democratic  and  state  southern  ac- 
tion, that  swelling  from  lowland  stream  and  moun- 
tain snow  will  sweep  every  thing  before  it. 

He  differed  as  much  from  these  who  proposed  no- 
thing as  he  did  from  those  who  were  fur  immediate 
state  action  without  proposing  any  thing  definite. 

He  then  detailed  fully  arid  frankly  the  course 
which  he  thought  should  lie  pursued,  To  publish 
that  course  new,  would  (he  thinks)  keep  up  unneces- 
sary agitation.  It  suffices  to  say  that  the  leading  ob- 
jects were  to  redeem  all  of  our  pledges;  looking  ra- 
ther to  Fort  Hill  than  to  Bluffton.  Reliance  on  the 
democratic  party;  united  southern  action;  If  need 
be,  state  interposition;  ann  in  any  even!,  such  legis- 
lative deliberations  and  suggestions  in  December 
next  as  would  prepare  the  public  mind  for  an  effi- 
cient slate  convention  on  the  1st  Feb.,  184G.  Never- 
theless he  would  hold  himself  at  liberty  to  follow 
“older  and  better  soldiers.  (Oh  for  a twelvemonth 
of  Hayne.) 

He  did  not  despair  of  the  republic.  He  relied  on 
Polk  and  Dallas — on  the  democratic  party;  on  that 
“counselling  with  the  co-slates,  to  which  we  were 
pledged  by  the  resolutions”  of  1839;  on  “that  unierfi 
of  sentuvent  and  concert  of  action,  which  our  con- 
vention in  1833  pronounced,  necessary  to  secure  the 
rights  and  interests  of  tee  southern  stales:  on  our 
legislature;  on  “the  pilot  that  wreathed  the  storm,” 
on  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  our  stale  collected 
in  convention;  on  the  spirit  of  our  people!  And 
even  if  human  aid  should  fail,  he  trus’ed  that  nei- 
ther light  nor  protection  from  Heaven  had  ceased, 
that  again  as  in  other  days  God  would  give  us  wise 
statesmen  in  council;  valiant  captains  in  the  field; 
that  again  as  in  other  days  the  chariot  of  liberty, 
borne  on  irresistible  wheels  and  drawn  by  steeds  of 
immortal  race,  would  go  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  to  crush  the  oppressor  and  save  the  oppres- 
sed. 

He  concluded  an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  by 
pledging  himself  to  go  with  the  slate  whenever  the 
constituted  authorities  decide.  Sharing  a common 
interest,  he  was  ready  to  encounter  a common  dan- 
ger. 

Mr.  Bellinger  was  followed  by  Col.  Trolli,  who 
expressed  himself  decidedly  opposed  to  the  "agita- 
tion of  thecallof  a convention  in  May,  1845.  He, 
believed  that  such  agitation  before  the  presidential 
contest  was  decided,  placed  embarrassments  in  the 
way  of  the  democratic  party  of  (lie  south,  who  were 
struggling  for  principles  and  interests  as  dear  to  us, 
as  to  them  . He  thought  that  the  people  of  the  state 
were  pledged  to  use  ail  fair  means  to  promote  the 
election  of  James  K.  Polic  and  Geo.  M.  Dallas, 
the  nominees  of  the  democratic  party.  He  wished 
to  see  that  pledge  carried  into  effect,  not  only  by  our 
vole,  butour  best  exertions.  He  hoped  much  from 
the  success  of  the  democratic  party.  He  hoped 
much  from  their  success,  on  the  repeal  of  the  tariff. 
And  the  re  were  olhei  great  questions  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  result  of  the  presidential  contest,  in 
which  the  south  was  deeply  interested.  He  did  not 
believe  that  a more  important  question  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  country  at  tins  time,  than  the  immedi- 
ate annexation  of  Texas.  England  who  had  got  up 
the  world’s  anti-slavery  convention,  to  strike  a blow 
at  our  institutions — England  who  had  so  boldly  pro- 
claimed her  anxiety  to  have  slavery  abolished 
throughout  the  world,  stood  ready  to  guarantee  the 
independence  of  Texas  on  two  conditions:  first,  that 
she  would  never  consent  to  be  a part  of  the  United 
States;  second,  that  she  would  abolish  slavery.  A 
free  state  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
under  British  influence  would  be  intolerab'e.  Our 
eyes  should  be  open  to  the  designs  of  our  ancient 
enemy.  Our  institutions  were  threatened.  The  Bri- 
tish lion  was  roaring  on  our  very  confines.  It  was 
time  that  the  eagle  had  left  his  starry  home  to  seize 
him  in  his  talons.  The  democratic  party  were  al- 
most unanimous  in  favor  of  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  should  the  party  be  successful  by  a 
triumphant  vote,  congress  at  its  next  session  would 
scarcely  dare  stand  up  in  presence  of  the  American 
people  and  Ihe  overwhelming  expression  of  their 
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opinions  and  reject  Texas— she  will  be  brought  into 
the  union  in  the  very  teeth  of  England.  Col.  T. 
denounced  the  tariff  act  of  1842  as  unjust  and  op- 
pressive. He  said  that  it  was  passed  in  violation  of 
the  constitution  and  of  the  compromise,  which  the 
action  of  South  Carolina  had  wroung  from  the  re- 
luctant hands  of  the  monopolists.  He  said  the  state 
was  pledged  to  resist  it,  and  he  believed  her  pledge 
would  be  redeemed  at  the  proper  time.  He  felt  as- 
sured that  when  other  hopes  had  failed,  the  state 
would  spring  to  her  feet  like  a lion  from  his  lair, 
prepared  for  the  crisis.  Let  us  abide  the  propitious 
moment  and  then  we  may  all  strike  together  and  strike 
home.  Those  who  were  for  immediate  action  could 
not  of  course  be  opposed  to  act  hereafter,  while 
those  who  were  for  delay  now,  would  be  ready  to 
act  when  other  hopes  had  failed.  It  did  seen,  to 
him  then,  that  delay  would  be  productive  of  una- 
nimity; and  the  effect  of  a whole  people  rising  up  as 
one  man  to  resist  oppression,  would  be  tremendous. 
Our  enemies  would  not  not  have  to  encounter  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  avalanche,  but  the  resist- 
less sweep  of  the  avalanche  itself.  Our  flag  might 
then  be  nailed  to  the  mast,  and  our  gallant  bark 
committed  to  the  waves;  and  as  our  palmetto,  with 
its  proud  and  undying  associations  waved  above  the 
brave  and  free,  it  would  be  greeted  with  the  earth- 
quake voice  of  a united  people. 

Col.  T.  said  that  he  could  no  longer  trespass  on 
their  patience,  at  that  late  hour.  They  had  called 
on  him  to  speak,  and  he  had  to  say  something.  He 
had  not  counseled  submission,  but  only  advised 
against  action  now.  He  might  be  wrong  and  others 
right,  and  should  different  councils  prevail,  he  was 
prtpared  at  any  moment  to  abide  the  decision  of  his 
state,  and  whether  the  fortunes  of  Carolina  led  to  vic- 
tory or  the  grave,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  his  fate 
should  be  blended  with  that  of  her  people. 

When  Col.  Trotli  closed  his  remarks,  C >1.  McCord 
expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  course  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Bellinger.  Mr.  Hutson  said  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Bellinger  as  to  the  time,  the  people 
ol  Beaufort  were  not  wedded  to  a particular  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  convention. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  late  hour  prevented 
Mr.  Trotli  from  going  at  length  into  the  subject,  the 
few  remarks  which  he  did  make  were  delivered  elo- 
quently and  w ith  deep  feeling.  He  made  an  allusion 
to  the  departed,  Hayne,  Martin  and  Turnbull,  which 
was  felt  by  the  audience,  and  which  was  received  in 
a manner  to  show  that  their  bright  examples  yet  liv- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen. 

The  meeting  broke  up  in  great  harmony. 

THE  PLOT  DEVELOPED! 

See  the  letter  from  Charleston  to  the  editors,  from 
a source  of  creditand  confidence.  We  believe  it  an- 
nounces with  fidelity,  the  programme  of  the  conspi- 
racy on  foot  against  the  union  of  these  slates. 

Tne  public  have  been  amused  with  a show  of  di- 
vision between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Rtiett — be- 
tween the  more  and  the  less  impulsive  spirits.  To  a 
certain  extent  there  is  a division,  but  that  division  is 
only  as  to  a question  of  time.  Placed  high  in  office, 
cooled  by  age,  satisfied  at  length  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  American  people,  Mr.  Cal 
lioun  is  disposed  to  call  a hall  in  his  long  cherished 
scheme  of  disunion:  Rhett  and  the  more  "impulsive 
spirits”  are  disposed  to  risque  and  dare  every  thing 
now!  Let  Mr.  Clay  be  elected,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
will  go  with  Rhett:  ietMr.  Polk  be  elected,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  have  a chance  under  him,  of  place  and  posi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Calhoun  is  willing  to  wait!  It  is  but  a 
question  among  them  of  time,  circumstance,  and  in- 
terest! All  are  willing  to  dissolve  the  union — we 
mean  the  Texas  party  of  South  Carolina,  unless 
Texas  be  annexed.  Mr.  Clay’s  election  will  be  con- 
sidered decisive  of  that  question  in  the  negative,  and 
then  we  may  expect  the  volcano  to  commence  its 
eruption.  We  desire  the  people  of  Virginia  to  keep 
their  eyes  upon  this  threatening  danger: 

[Richmond  Whig. 

Charleston.  S.  C-,  August  25th,  ’44. 

To  THE  EDITORS  of  THE  WHIG: 

Gentlemen — Having  been  put  in  possession  of 
some  intelligence  of  importance  to  the  people  of 
Virginia  and  the  whole  union,  1 send  it  to  you1  to  do 
with  it  as  you  please.  In  conversation  with  one  of 
the  knowing  ones  of  the  party,  and  a candidate  for 
the  legislature,  he  remarked,  "that  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  friends  were  determined  to  keep  silent  about 
state  interference  just  now;  that  after  the  election  of 
president,  say  in  the  course  of  two  years,  the  Vir- 
ginia politicians,  who  are  now  entirely  released  from 
all  obligations  to  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the  Albany 
Junto,  would  call  a convention  of  the  southern 
stales  to  take  into  consideration  the  oppressions 
(which  means  nullification  and  secession, 'as  I take 
it)  of  the  genera)  government,  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
would  keep  perfectly  quiet  until  the  elections,  and 


the  present  congress  has  adjourned,  when  he  and  the 
party  in  Virginia  would  go  to  work  to  organize  the 
south  ” Tl  is  understood,  Virginia  is  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  matter,  to  give  it  force  and  importance. 
This  may  account  for  the  levity  manifested  by  Ritch- 
ie to  the  Rhett  movement  in  this  state,  and  the  coun- 
tenance given  by  the  party  in  Virginia,  to  the  con- 
vention recommended  to  meet  in  Richmond.  From 
what  I gathered  from  him  I think  it  a deep-laid 
scheme  secretly  to  dissolve  these  states.  I believe 
that  arch  traitor  Tyler  along  with  Calhoun,  are  pre- 
paiing  something,  heaven  knows  what,  to  array  the 
south  against  the  north,  and  Virginia  is  to  breed  or 
hatch  this  infamous  sedition.  He  did  not  tell  me 
there  was  to  be  anything  seditious  or  revolutionary 
in  this  contemplated  movement,  but  in  connection 
with  the  subject  we  were  talking  over,  what  other 
conclusion  could  1 draw.  He  was  not  willing  this 
state  should  act  now,  because  Calhoun,  as  it  was 
well  understood,  was  waiting  for  Virginia,  who  be- 
ing released  from  Van  Buren  and  the  Albany  Junto, 
ivould,  after  Ihe  elections,  take  the  lead  in  calling  a 
convention  of  the  southern  states  to  meet  in  Virgin- 
ia, to  take  into  consideration  southern  grievances. 
The  gentleman  who  told  me  this,  did  so  in  the  pre- 
sence of  another,  and  will  not  deny  it.  Let  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  be  on  their  guard,  and  let  the  whole 
union.  Tliat  a secret  movement  is  on  foot  to  dis- 
solve this  union,  is  put  beyond  a doubt.  The  delay 
is  simply  to  get  Polk  and  Texas  saddled  on  us,  and  if 
that  fails,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  organize  the 
south  and  Texas.  The  south  will  first  demand  of 
the  union,  grants,  as  South  Carolina  did,  which  she 
knows  will  not  be  given,  and  then  as  a color  for  jus- 
tification, inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
south,  like  the  Jacobins  of  France,  and  the  nullifi- 
eis  of  South  Carolina  did,  and  then  unite  with  Tex- 
as, and  fly  to  arms  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  laws 
of  congress,  and  dissolve  these  states.  There  are 
Aikens  in  the  camp  of  our  union.  The  names  of  all 
the  parties  can  be  given  if  desired.  UNION. 
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ITS  CELEBRATION  BY  THE  “DEFENDERS.” 

At  an  early  hour  on  Sep.  12,  agreeably  to  previous 
announcement,  the  “Association  of  Defenders  of  Bal- 
timore” assembled  in  strong  force  atthe  city  hall;  from 
thence  they  marched  to  North  street,  where  they 
formed  in  line,  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  vi-iters 
from  York,  with  whom  they  intended  to  celebrate 
the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  that  day;  when,  in  the 
battle  field  at  North  Point,  they  united  to  save  our 
own  good  city  from  the  grasp  of  a ruthless  and  vin- 
dictive enemy. 

The  stands  of  colours  which  were  borne  in  the  bat- 
tle of  North  Point  were  brought  out  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  displayed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Defen- 
ders. Although  torn  and  faded,  as  they  would  un- 
avoidably be  after  a lapse  of  thirty  years,  they  were 
objects  of  special  and  intense  interest  to  ail.  They 
were— - 

The  colours  of  the  Independent  company.  Captain 
Samuel  Sterett — borne  on  the  present  occasion  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Wilson:  ' ^ 

The  colours  of  the  Twenty  seventh  Regiment — borne 
now  by  the  same  citizen  who  carried  them  in  the  bat- 
tle thirty  years  ago — Major  John  Lester. 

The  colours  of  the  Thirty  ninth  Regiment — borne  on 
the  present  occasion  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Stansbury: 

The  colours  of  the  Independent  Blues.  Captain  A 
R.  Levering — now  borne  by  Mr.  F.  Deloste. 

The  colours  of  the  First  Baltimore  Sharp  Shooters — 
carried  by  Mr.  John  Disney. 

The  colours  of  the  Union  Volunteers,  Captain  Ad- 
rean — now  borne  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hildebrand. 

The  Banner  of  the  Association  was  decorated  with 
a beautiful  wreath  of  flowers,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented in  the  morning  by  a young  lady. 

The  Independent  Blues,  Capt.  Watson,  attached 
to  the  fifth  regiment,  M.  V.;  and  the  Independent 
Grays,  Lieut.  Hall,  commanding;  the  Invincibles, 
Capt.  Anderson;  and  the  German  Yagers,  Captain 
Esterman,  composing  a part  of  the  fifty-third  regi- 
ment, 1V1.  V.,  under  the  command  of  Major  Law, 
paraded  as  an  escort  on  this  interesting  occasion;  and 
in  the  discharge  of  this  pleasing  duty  were  joined  by 
the  Independent  Light  Dragoons,  Col.  Bouldin, 
which  fine  company,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  now  un- 
dergoing a most  thorough  and  effective  re-organiza- 
tion.  The  whole  was  under  the  command  of  Col. 
N.  Hickman,  of  the  fifth  regiment. 

When  the  extra  train  of  cars  from  York  came 
within  two  squares  of  the  depot,  the  parly  within 
alighted.  The  visiters,  consisting  of  the  remnant 
of  the  gallant  company  of 1 - York  Volunteers ” and  the 
committee  of  arragtiuents  from  York,  with  their 
escort,  the  Washington  Artillery  of  York,  Captain 
Bruce;  the  Washington  Blues,  Capt  Adexander 


Hay;  the  Susquehanna  Rifles,  Capt.  Duck,  and  the 
York  Rifles,  Capt  George  Hay,  (under  command 
of  Lieut.  Stillenger,  Captain  G.  Hay  acting  as 
Major  of  Battalion) — were  then  formed  in  line,  and 
marched  to  the  intersection  of  Saratoga  street.  Here 
they  were  rnet  by  a committee  of  reception,  headed 
by  Gen.  Anthony  Miltenberger,  Vice  President 
of  the  Association  of  Defenders  of  this  city.  On 
reaching  the  centre  of  the  line,  where  were  stationed 
the  surviving  members  of  the  “York  Volunters”  six- 
teen in  number,  surrounding  the  very  stand  of  colours 
under  which  they  fought  at  North  Point  in  1814,  Gen. 
Miltenberger,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows: 

Brother  Soldiers  of  York! 

In  behalf  of  the  “Association  of  the  Defenders  of 
Baltimore  in  1814,”  permit  me  to  offer  you  the  warm 
grasp  of  sincere,  ardent,  and  unvarying  friendship; 
and  to  welcome  you  in  their  name,  to  the  monumen- 
tal city.  At  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions,  we  are 
assured  that  the  citizens  of  York  would  here  be 
greeted  by  the  open  hand  and  heart,  and  the  bright 
and  cordial  smile  of  heartfelt  welcome: — But  the  an- 
niversary of  a day  alike  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Baltimore  for  the  repulse  of  an  insolent  foe,  and  for 
the  free  and  willing  assistance  of  steadfast  friends, 
added,  brother  Defenders,  to  your  presence,  gives  rise 
to  feelings  deeper,  holier,  and  still  more  enduring.  In 
our  time  of  darkest  need  , with  terror  at  our  gates, 
and  the  thunders  of  war  resounded  in  our  ears— 
when  the  whole  country  was  almost  paralyzed  by  the 
successful  attack  upon  the  capitol,  and  this  portion 
of  it  particularly  by  the  threat  of  the  British  Admi- 
ral that,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare 
he  was  ordered  to  sack  and  plunder  every  town  and 
cily  which  he  should  find  assailable,  and  further 
threat  of  their  general  that  he  was  determined  to 
take  up  his  winter  quarters  in  our  beloved  city,  back- 
ed, as  it  was  by  a numerous  and  well-apportioned 
force,  flushed  with  victory — in  such  circumstances 
we  looked  around  for  assistance;  and  we  found  it  in 
the  citizen  soldiery  of  York.  Thirty  years  since, 
side  by  side,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  you  faced 
with  us  the  proud  aggressor,  and  drove  him  from  our 
shores. 

Of  those  then  with  us  but  few  now  remain.  Of 
those,  who  then,  in  the  pride  and  strength  of  man- 
hood, defended  their  hearths  and  homes  from  the 
ruthless  invaders,  by  far  the  greater  number  have 
passed  from  among  us,  and  left  us  to  deplore  their 
loss;  and  a few  more  revolving  years  will  know  us  no 
more.  Yet,  as  the  ivy  clinging  round  the  gnarled 
and  shattered  oak — but  appears  the  brighter,  gree- 
ner and  more  enduring,  the  more  ruined  and  deso- 
late the  scene  around,  so  the  heartfelt  feeling  of 
gratitude  engendered  upon  the  12th  of  September, 
1814,  toward  those  who  then  came  forward  to  our 
aid,  shines  but  the  more  vividly  as  time  advances; 
and,  as  each  one  of  that  devoted  band  departs  from 
amongst  us,  that  feeling  becomes  the  stronger  and 
the  more  concentrated  towards  those  who  still  re- 
main. 

In  anticipating  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary 
we  felt  that  there  was  one  thing  wanting  to  complete 
the  pleasure,  pride,  and  triumph  with  which  we  should 
commemorate  the  day,  and  that  want  has  now  been 
supplied  by  the  presence  of  our  friends  from  York. 

We  again  say  to  you,  brothers  of  York,  welcome! 
to  your  committee  of  arrangements  we  say  welcome! 
— to  your  escort  we  say  welcome! — to  all  we  say  wel- 
come to  this,  our  beloved  and  grateful  city!” 

To  this  address  of  welcome  the  following  reply 
was  made  by  Lieut.  David  G,  Barnitz  of  the  Wash- 
ington Blues: 

“In  behalfof  the  survivors  of  the  “York  Volunteers 
of  1814”  I tender  you  their  sincere  thanks  for  the 
kind  invitation  you  have  extended  to  them  to  parti- 
cipate with  you  in  the  celebration  of  this,  your  in- 
teresting anniversary.  The  feelings  with  which  they 
meet  you  this  day  are  of  no  ordinary  character. — 
Thirty  years  ago  you  met,  but  fora  different  purpose. 
Then  a foreign  foe  dared  to  plant  his  foot  upon  your 
soil,  and  menaced  with  destruction  your  growing 
and  beautiful  city.  The  “York  Volunteers,”  under 
the  gallant  Spangler,  heard  of  your  danger,  and 
marched  a small  but  determined  band  to  your  assis- 
tance; and  the  hospitality  so  kindly  extended  to  the 
remnant  of  them  this  day,  assures  them  that  their 
services,  upon  that  occasion  had  not  been  forgotten. 
War  and  its  terrors  have  passed  away.  Peace,  shin- 
ing, waves  her  banner  over  the  land;  ar.d  you  who 
once  shared  the  fatigues  of  the  camp,  now  meet  to 
indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  and  to  cherish 
grateful  recollections  of  the  past.  ' But  in  the  midst 
of  enjoyment — we  cannot  forget  the  ravages  of  time. 
In  thirty  years  the  grave  claims  heavy  tribute;  and 
the  muffled  drums  have  beat  many  a funeral  march 
to  the  honored  tomb  of  a Defender. 

The  York  Volunteers  form  no  exception,  and  it  is 
but  the  small  though  cherished  remnant  of  that'  gal- 
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lant  band  that  we  now  present  to  join  in  your  cele- 
bration. In  the  ordinary  course  of  time  a few  years 
more  will  close  the  scene  of  this  world  to  you  and  to 
them.  This  event,  come  when  it  may,  will  always' 
bring  with  it  the  consolation  of  having  done  your  duty 
to  your  country;  and  the  hearth  stone  of  every  home 
in  your  beauilful  city  will  rise  a monument  of  grati- 
tude and  honor  to  its  defenders.  In  behalf  of  my 
young  companions  in  arms,  the  York  Volunteers, 
who,  upon  your  kind  invitation,  have  attended  their 
honored  predecessors  of  1814,  I have  only  to  add 
that  it  will  be  our  duty,  our  glory  and  our  pride  to 
follow  the  example  set  for  us,  consecrated,  as  it  is, 
with  the  sentiment  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great 
when  our  country  demands  it — no  monument 
more  honorable  than  that  which  is  deserved  in 
her  cause. 

The  visiters  from  York  then  took  the  post  of  honor 
in  the  line,  and  the  whole  body  took  up  its  march  a- 
long  the  route  laid  down  in  the  programme  until  ihey 
reached  Whitehall  Gardens,  on  Fell’s  Point  the  place 
fixeiPhipon  for  the  entertainment  intended  to  be  given 
to  the  visiters.  As  the  procession  moved  down  Mar- 
ket street,  on  the  Point,  the  Eagle  Artillerists,  Capt. 
Kane,  who  were  posted  on  the  green  immediately 
opposite  the  garden,  fired  a salute.  After  all  had 
arrived  in  the  garden,  they  were  assembled  round  a 
stand,  erected  for  the  occasion,  where  they  were  ad 
dressed  for  some  time  by  Major  General  George  H. 
Steuart. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  company 
were  summoned  to  dinner,  which  had  been  provided 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Wall,  the  propietress  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  preparation  of  which  gained  for 
her  much  credit  with  all  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  among  the  quests.  The  tables  were  literally- 
laden  with  all  the  substantials  and  delicacies  of  the 
season. 

After  the  repast  was  concluded,  the  following  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  T.  C.  Hamblv,  E^q.  of  York, 
which  was  received  with  much  gratification  by  all 
who  heard  it: 

Gentlemen  op  the  Association  of  Defenders 

and  Citizens  of  Maryland: — 

Myself  a citizen  of  the  town  of  York,  1 am  deputed 
by  my  associates  and  the  remnant  of  our  gallant  vete- 
rans of  1814,  to  respond  to  the  very  cordial  and  kind 
reception  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  to  us 
who  have  the  honor  here  to  sit  as  your  guests. 

This  day,  fellow  citizens,  is  to  us  a hallowed  day: 
hallowed  by  the  reco. lection  of  past  sufferings — hal- 
lowed by  past  triumphs,  and  hallowed  still  more  by 
the  memory  of  the  honoured  dead. 

Amongst  the  ten  thousand  blessings  with  which  a 
kind  providence  has  crowned  our  land,  there  is  one 
which  of  all  others  we  are  apt  least  to  appreciate — I 
mean  the  blessing  of  peace.  The  pomp  of  war,  its  im- 
posing spectacles,  its  glittering  array,  the  measured 
tread  ol  men  and  the  rush  of  the  war  horse  captivate 
the  eye  and  intoxicate  the  senses,  whilst  the  halo  of 
military  glory  quenches  the  pulsations  of  humanity, 
and  veils  from  sight  the  widowed  mother  and  the 
weeping  orphan,  whilst  kneeling  over  the  bloody 
hearthstone.  Happily  for  us  we  know  but  little  in 
war  in  this  country  except  as  we  see  it  in  the  holyday 
trappings  of  the  citizen  soldier. 

Dreadlui  as  were  individual  sufferings  in  the  war  of 
1812 — severe  as  were  the  conflicts,  terrible  the  disas- 
ters, and  glorious  the  victories,  it  was  but  the  sound 
of  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus — 
but  the  distant  thunder  of  the  cars  of  Mars  and  Bel- 
lona.  Could  we  but  have  seen  the  demon  of  war  in 
all  his  horrors,  as  he  has  rioted  in  the  plains  of  Italy 
or  waded  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Roman  Legions  in 
India;  could  we  witness  a sacked  city,  a burned  vil- 
lage, or  the  smouldering  farm  yard,  we  could  more 
easily  appreciate  its  terrors. 

Fortunately  we  are  separated  by  a mighty  waste  of 
waters  lrom  Europe,  her  intrigues,  her  wars,  and  her 
miseries.  Our  prosperity  can  be  affected  by  no  earth- 
ly power  but  ourselves.  We  are  emphatically  the 
artificers  of  our  own  fortunes,  and  if  marred,  we  alone 
can  mar  them.  How  highly  then  should  we  appreci- 
ate the  blessings  of  peace,  which  permit  us,  although 
the  subjects  ol  separate  independent  sovereignties,  to 
meet  and  mingle  in  all  the  uncontrolled  joyousness  of 
a family  circle. 

One  ol  the  sweetest  poets  that  ever  lived  has  said 
— “How  pleasant  it  is  lor  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity.”  ’Tis  sweet,  ’tis  pleasaDt  indeed.  Here 
we  sit  surrounded  by  the  arid  sands  of  parly  strife, 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  like  some  poor  pilgrim,  who 
for  weeks  has  been  traversing  the  desert  on  his 
weary  way — nought  aoove  him  but  a burning  sky — 
naught  around  him  but  glistening  sand.  Turn  his 
fevered  face  which  way  he  may,  strain  his  half  blind 
ed  sight  ever  so  much,  no  refreshing  scene  opens 
on  his  view,  and  on,  on,  he  drags  his  wearied  frame 
ready  to  sink  under  the  oppressions  of  a torrid  zone. 
But  see!  his  eye  far  in  the  distance  lights  on  hope. 


Can  it  be  shade,  or  is  it  the  deceitful  and  oft  repea- 
ted mirage.  He  is  aroused  to  new  energy,  and  soon  it 
opens  more  fully  to  his  view.  The  shady  glen,  the 
mosfey  rock,  the  gushing  fountain  and  purling  stream 
are  there,  and  with  a cry  of  joy  he  falls  upon  the 
grass  carpet,  slakes  his  thirst  and  sinks  to  rest.  So  aro 
we  here  pilgrims  in  that  journey  which  we  call  life. 
We  sometimes  find  green  spots,  and  this  is  one. — 
Here  is  neutral  ground  — here  is  common  soil,  and 
though  as  I before  remarked,  we  may  be  subjects  of 
separate  independent  sovereignties — here — we  are 
“E  Pluribus  Unum.”  Not  assembled  for  a carouse 
and  debauch — first  a feast  then  a fight — not  rival 
tribes,  wearied  of  a long  and  bloody  contest  met  to 
make  a hollow  truce — nut  like  the  savage  hordes  that 
once  traversed  the  very  ground  on  which  we  stand, 
but  have  been  swept  away  by  the  breath  of  the 
white  man,  met  to  burn  a solitary  captive,  or  to 
batten  on  his  quivering  flesh;  but  met  for  the  (ar 
holier  purpose  of  uniting  hands  which,  though 
now  trembling  with  the  palsy  of  age,  once  firmly 
grasped  the  warlike  steel,  once  stood  between  their 
country  and  their  country’s  foes — 

No  thought  of  flight, 

None  of  retreat, 

Each  on  himself  relied, 

As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay  of  victory. 

We  have  met  once  more  to  feel  the  grasp  of  friend- 
ship— once  more  to  arouse  the  fire  of  patriotism — 
once  more  that  those  venerable  men  might  recount 
their  sufferings  in  the  years  of  their  children,  and 
hand  down  unharmed  the  sacred  trust  which  was 
delivered  to  their  keeping  by  their  sires,  and  when 
done,  they  say  to  us,  “now  estimate  the  value  of  this 
Union.” 

You  have  been  pleased,  through  your  orator,  and  in 
all  your  demonstrations,  to  give  honourable  prom- 
inence to  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  the  town  of 
York.  As  citizens  of  that. town,  from  whence  march- 
ed to  your  aid  the  brave  Spangler,  Barnitz,  Mc- 
Curdy, and  their  associates,  we  feel  not  only  an  hon- 
est pride  in  their  reputition,  but  personally  under  ob 
ligation  to  you  this  day  for  homage  paid  to  these  vet- 
erans. The  Pennsylvanians,  inheriting  the  equanim- 
ity of  their  ancestry,  combined  with  the  patient  and 
mild  temper  of  their  great  fonnder,  are  not  very  ea-ily 
aroused,  but  when  once  excited  are  as  indomitable 
and  unsubmissive  as  they  were  before  apathetic  and 
apparently  inert.  In  no  bosom  does  the  love  of  coun 
try  glow  with  steadier  ardor.  In  no  other  bosom  is 
there  found  a more  ardent  attachment  to  our  free  in- 
stitutions; and  most  assuredly  they  are  the  last  who 
will  give  them  up. 

We  delayed  riot  to  ask  whether  you  wereof  Mary- 
land, or  Delaware,  or  New  Jersey.  It  was  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  our  free  soil  was  stained  by  the 
foot  of  a foreign  foeman,  whom  it  was  our  duty  to 
repel. 

When  therefore,  we  learned  that  a series  of  suc- 
cesses in  Europe  against  Bonaparte  had  resulted  in 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied  army,  and  that 
Great  Britain  was  now  enabled  to  withdraw  her 
forces  from  that  field,  and  concentrated  them  in  this 
hemisphere — when  we  learned  that  the  veterans 
who,  under  Wellington,  had  Caught  the  battles  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Victoria,  and  St.  Sebastian, 
were  ordered  to  our  shores,  and  that  they  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  burned  our  beautiful  capital, 
with  all  the  public  offices,  and  mutilated  the  monu- 
ument  erected  in  the  navy  yard  to  the  memory  of 
the  brave  who  fought  and  bled  at  Tripoli,  a chord 
was  then  touched  that  vibrated  throughout  the  land 
and  no  where  met  a louder  or  more  unanimous  re- 
sponse than  in  the  Keystone  state. 

It  was  then  we  learned  that  you  were  in  danger; 
then  we  heard  that  you  needed  our  help;  and  we 
gave  it.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  our  soldiers  be- 
haved. Let  their  blood,  which  wetted  that  field 
speak  for  us,  and  that  hour  of  gloom,  when  the  wet 
trench  was  the  resting  spot  of  our  citizens;  and  brave- 
ly side  by  side  with  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  they 
held  their  post  during  the  horrors  of  that  night  attack, 
when  the  enemy  were  met  at  Fort  Covington  and 
repulsed.  Understand  me  not  as  arrogating  to  the  peo- 
ple of  York  the  chief  glory  of  the  day.  Your  own 
citizens  ennobled  themselves  by  their  bravery  on 
that  occasion,  and  are  fully  worthy  of  the  loud  ap- 
plause which  you  have  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
our  citizen  soldiers.  The  sorrows  and  the  sutler 
ingsoflhat  period  aae  involved  in  the  shroud  of 
thirty  by-gone  years — years  that  have  rolled  over  as 
swift  as  an  angel’s  wing:  and  all  the  hosts  which  stood 
up  that  day  in  defence  of  this  city — where  are 
they?  Where  is  your  chief?  Where  are  the  offi- 
*cers,  commissioned  and  non  commissioned?  Nay, 
where  arethe  rank  and  file?  Alas!  the  clods 
ofthe  valley  cover  their  mouldering  dust,  and 
here,  only  here,  is  the  silver  haired  and  trembling 
remnant  of  men  once  in  the  full  bloom  of  lile,  as 
brave,  as  virtuous,  as  patriotic  as  the  youngest 


amongst  us.  Ninely-seven  soldiers,'  the  choice  of 
our  town  marched  out  of  York,  under  the  brave 
Spangler,  and  here  to  day  is  the  remnant;  scarce 
twenty  remain.  Honor  and  happiness  to  the  livinf- 
peace  to  the  departed. 

A few  more  years  and  this  remnant  of  the  gallant 
defenders  will  have  gone  too.  and  mere  will  remain 
no  other  herald  of  your  acts  save  the  page  of  history. 
But  have  not  we,  who  shared  not  in  the  glorious  acts 
of  our  sires,  a duty  to  perform?  We  must  not  on  ly  re- 
member but  emulate  your  example.  We  must  teach 
our  children  and  our  children’s  children  the  value  of 
that  legacy  which  is  bequeathed  to  us.  We  will  tell 
them  the  story  of  your  courage  arid  firmness  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  We  will  lead  them  to  the 
battle  field  of  North  Point  and,  swear  them  on 
their  country’s  aliar  never  to  permit  the  soil  to  be 
stained  by  the  foot  of  an  invading  foe.  We  will  say 
to  them,  let  your  hands  be  clenched  in  the  grasp  of 
friendship.  No  matter  from  what  section — no  mat- 
ter from  what  state,  nor  how  wide  may  be  your  sep- 
aration by  birth  or  residence,  if  the  stranger  be  an 
American  citizen,  let  him  be  yonr  brother,  and  Jet 
your  soul  be  knit  to  his  soul  like  that  of  Jonathan  to 
David.  And  if  that  day  should  ever  come,  which 
Heaven  forbid,  that  personal  feeling,  or  an  insidious 
foe  excites  your  angry  passions  toward  each  other 
and  the  trump  of  discord  is  sounded  in  the  land' 

let  the  cry  rising  floating  on  every  breeze, “1  am 

an  American  citizen,  I am  your  brother,”  still  every 
angry  passion  and  wipe  away  every  forbidden  emo- 
tion. 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens  ofour  common  coun- 
try, it  has  been  our  good  fortune  on  two  occasions  to 
confer  on  you  what  you  are  pleased  to  esteem  as  fa- 
vors—this  day  last  year  when  the  awful  accident  be- 
fel  you  on  your  way  to  York,  and  in  1814,  but  on  both 
occasions  we  did  no  more  than  our  duly — no  more 
than  under  similar  circumstances,  our  Maryland 
friends  would  most  cheerfully  do  for  us!  We  know 
that  to  a Baltimorean  the  name  of  York  has  magic 
in  it,  for  we  have  both  seen  and  felt  it,  and  the 

language  of  your  noble  speaker  to  day  attests  it. 

The  whitened  heads  of  these,  our  veteran  soldiers, 
tell  you  that  you  can  never  again  expect  their  servi- 
ces,  hardly  their  presence:  but  I am  author. zed  to 
say  that  their  sons  are  here  now,  forming  our  milita- 
ry escort,  and  should  the  occasion  offer,  which  heav- 
en forbid,  they  pledge  themselves  to  emulate  their 
sires  in  your  defence. 

It  is  related  of  the  Spartans  that,  on  a certain  oc- 
casion , just  as  performances  at  the  theatre  were 
about  to  commence,  an  old  gentleman  came  in,  and 
had  difficulty  in  finding  a seat, as  the  house  was 
full.  Some  young  men  of  Sparta  amused  themselves 
by  making  room  for  him,  and  just  as  he  was  about 
to  sit  down  closed  up  together  and  laughed  at  his 
confusion.  Seeing  this,  the  Lacedaemonian  Ambassa- 
dors, to  whom  an  entire  bench  was  appropriated, 
rose  in  a body  and  politely  tendered  their  seats  to 
him.  He  accepted  their  offer,  but  first  turned  to 
the  house  and  said:  “The  Spartans  understand  po- 

liteness, but  the  Lacedaemonians  practise  it.”  We, 
who  are  your  guests  to  day,  can  truly  say,  “Others 
understand  hospitality  and  kindness,  but  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  practise  it.” 

We  again  gentlemen,  return  you  a thousand  thanks 
and  bid  you  kindly,  adieu.” 

A short  lime  alter  the  close  of  Dr.  Hambly’s  ad- 
dress, the  procession  was  again  formed  and  marched 
up  Market  street;  and  in  passing  by  the  Eagle  Artil- 
lerists they  were  again  saluted  by  several  rounds  of 
artillery.  From  Market  street  they  passed  along 
Pratt,  Exeter,  Lombard,  and  Charles  streets,  to 
Beam’s  hotel,  the  quarters  of  the  defenders  of  York, 
and  the  committee  of  arrangements  from  that  place. 
Here  the  procession  halted  until  those  parties  retired 
from  the  ranks.  The  procession  then  moved  up 
Charles  to  Baltimore  street,  and  thence  to  the  City 
Hall,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  “Defenders”  of 
this  city. 

Here  this  body  were  left  and  the  military  of  the 
city  then  escorted  those  from  York  to  Watkins’  holel, 
Conner  of  High  and  Hillen  streets,  where  the  Wash- 
ington Artillery,  the  York  Washington  Blues  and 
the  York  Rifles  have  their  quarters.  The  Susquehan- 
na Rifles  are  quartered  at  the  hotel  formally  kept 
by  Ilabbersett,  in  High  street  south  of  Gay. 

The  defenders  from  York,  with  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, will  leave  here  this  morning,  after 
breakfast,  on  their  return  home.  The  military, 
we  understand,  contemplate  remaining  until  Sun- 
day. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  celebration  passed  oil'  without  the  oc- 
currence of  the  slightest  incident  calculated  to  mar 
the  harmony  and  pleasure  ofthe  occasion. 

The  Marine  Telegraph  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Nelson — 
himself  a gallant  delender  of  the  city  in  1814 — was 
beautifully  decorated  with  flags.  [Balt,  tfmer. 
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Bus  ness.  'I'hat  the  amount  of  sales  of  goods  so 
profusely  imported  within  the  last  six  months,  has  fallen 
far  short  of  "lint  the  merchants  had  anticipated  is  be- 
coming manifest.  They  expect'd  “a  better  business’’ 
than  is  being  realized.  They  were  too  sanguine.  A 
large  business  has  been  done  and  is  doing,  as  is  proved 
by  the  immense  amount  of  goods  (hat  now  crowd  every 
avenue  of  transport  to  the  interior.  But  too  much 
goods  were  sent  in,  and  heavy  losses  have  been  sustain- 
ed upon  some,  and  will  be  sustained  upon  more  Cotton 
prims  which  three  months  ago  commanded  14  cents, 
have  been  sold  within  the  Ia.-t  week  at  10j.  These  are 
do  iiestic,  but  are  so  affected  by  the  influx  into  the  mar- 
ke'.  And  so  of  many  other  articles,  or  of  goods 
of  nearly  all  descriptions.  The  loss  will  in  some  cases 
fall  upon  the  f •feigners  who  have  sent  on  goods  for  a 
market,  and  in  many  cases  no  doubt  with  a view  of 
‘raising  the  wind’  upon  surplus  stock,  or  making  sacrifi- 
ces at  a distance  rather  than  submit  to  them  at  home.* 
This  is  with  fun. igners quite  as  common  a transaction  as 
it  is  wi  It  our  own  jobb.  is.  A N.  York  jobber  lor  in- 
stance, finds  he  It  is  purchased  too  heavily,  and  that  his 
engagements  will  be  down  upon  him  before  his  sales 
will  enable  him  to  meet  them,  would  be  apt  to  have  his 
credit  mined  at  once  if  detected  in  sending  goods  to 
auction  at  reduced  prices  in  that  city,  but  lie  may  send 
them  off  by  his  ‘young  man’ to  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
Pittsburg,  N.  Orleans  or  St.  L mis,  have  them  knocked 
off  at  whatever  they  will  bring,  and  the  loss  is  neither 
detected  or  suspected.  And  just  so  it  is  with  the  fun  ign 
holders  of  ttoods.  L giliin  .te  dealers,  persons  who  buy 
at  fair  liv ing  prices,  suffer  by  all  such  transactions. 
When  defined  under  the  great  moral  scrutiny  to  which 
all  tilings  will  one  d ty  be  suiij  cted,  no,  not  one  day 
perhaps  or  in  any  lime,  but  beyond  the  date  of-botit 
day  and  time,  they  will  most  of  them,  be  apt  to  be  classi- 
fied as  gambling  transactions,  to  the  spirit  of  which  they 
are  closely  akin. 

A meiucan  Provisions  in  Exoland,  London  dates  of 
3d  inst.  say,  move  off  very  slo.vly. 

Bask  item.  Commercial  Sonic  of  Buffalo.  A divi- 
dend of  twenty  percent  has  been  declared  upon  the 
claims  against  this  bank;  payable  on  the  1st  October. 

Moves'  Market.  In  the  Bank  ofE  rgland  from  the 
18  li  May  to  the  10th  Augt.  there  was  an  increase  under 
every  h«  ad  except  bullion,  which  averaged  weekly  15,- 
570,0001,  or  less  by  188,6001.  Great  preparations  are 
making  at  the  bank  am!  its  branches  for  carrying  on 
business  under  the  new  law,  add  the  returns  from  many 
of  the  issuing. banks  have,  been  published  in  t lie  G tzefte. 

- The  N.  Y.  Express  of  Wednesday  morning  says — 
“Money  still  continues  abundant,  but  there  is  an  evident 
feeling  to  loan  on  short  paper.  The  deposite  banks  which 
are  rolling  up  enormous  balances,  are  very  desirous  of 
discounting  sixty  day  paper:  and  this  description  is  taken 
at  1 to  per  cent,  but  lo  i r.  a ues  h wi  ig  over  93  days 
to  run  are  not  as  readily  taken,  and  generally  at  not 
under  six  per  cent. 

Specie,  The  packet  ship  Silvio  Je  Grace,  from  N. 
York  for  Havre,  took  out  $95,000  in  specie  for  (lie  as 
savers.  'Die  amount  of  specie  received  in  N.  Oilcans 
from  tlte  1st  of  September,  1813,  to  the  31st  Aug.  131-1 
was  $8  ,17-2,552, 

Cotton.  When  intelligence  of  t he  p 'o-pect  oflarge  and 
early  crops  reached  Liverpool  the  market  was  affected, 
demand  diminished  and  prices  gave  way  about  j 1 per 
lit.  Sales  on  the  31st  nit.  were  4.590  bales,  on  the  2J 
inst.  5,000,  on  the  3 I,  2,000  bales,  all  to  the  trade. 

Colton  m inufaclorie*  are  erecting  in  all  directions,  anti 
tlie  competition  will  lie  greatly  increased  next  year.  A 
very  large  cotton  and  woollen  factory  has  been  erected, 
lately  near  Natchez  in  Mississippi,  by  Messrs.  Robert- 
son. Osgood,  & Wells. 

The  Am  Mteag  Land  and  Water  Power  company  are 
laying  the  foundation  of  a new  miil  which  is  to  be  one 
thousand  feel  in  lengh , and  probably  die  largest  in  the 
United  States. 

Flour.  Prices  have  improved  about  a shade  during 
the  week  at  N.  Yotk;  Genessee  has  been  taken  freely  at 
Si  31  a 4 .37;  Oil io  and  Maryland  @1  18  a 4 25.  The 
drought  effects  die  streams  at  this  season,  ami  but  little 
is  manufactured.  At  Philadelphia  $4  25  a 4 12^,  mar- 
ket firm. 

At  Baltimore,  the  extremes  are  S3  81  to  $4  25.  in- 
cluding old  and  new,  in  the  range.  Inspections  of  the 
week  comprise  9,046  bbls.  and  3-11  half  bbis. 

Corn  Market.  London  Sept  3J.  Under  the  influence 
of  remarkably  fine  weather  since  our  last,  die  harvest  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a close,  and  the  state  of  the  corn 
markets  indicates  a very  general  conviction  ills'!  the  pro- 
duct will  prove  superabundant.  Free  Canada  flour  of 
excellent  quality  is  selling  at  25s  to  25s  fi.l  per  bbl  , and 
tlte  best  American,  in  bond,  will  not  bring  more  than 
about  17s  a 17s  Gd — indeed  it  is  quite  nominal. 

We  see  it  slated  in  some  o‘  the  papers,  that  the  corn 
crop  will  be  large;  larger  in  proportion  titan  tlte  wheat  crop. 
Such  was  our  impression  until  within  the  last  three  weeks. 
Tlte  prospect  was  splendid — but  the  critical  period 
f r filling  the  grain,  has  disappointed  much  of  die  firrest 
premise. 

Tobacco.  What  wc  have  said  above  a?  to  the  new 
crop  ol  cotton,  will  apply  with  < qua  1 truth  to  the  tobacco 
crop?..  There  are  some  localities  that  suffer  every  year, 
settle  times  in  one  place  and  others  in  other  places  — 


Drought  has  cut  short  die  prospect  of  many  Maryland 
and  Virginia  planters  this  season,  but  in  olhpr  respects 
the  crop  has  cionp  and  is  doing  w ell.  It  matures  early, 
ami  is  now  being  housed  of  good  fair  quality,  and  we 
should  judge  from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  tha-t 
the  quantify  will  lie  about  an  average  crop.  It  is  too 
early  as  yet  lo  pronounce. 

A letter  Iron!  Paris  by  t lie  Hibernia  says:  “We  are 
given  to  understand  that  private  accounts  from  Lisbon 
mention  that  a great  competition  existed  there  between 
two  very  powerful  rival  companies,  organized  to  bid  for 
the  contract  of  tobnr.cn,  to  u hich  tlia  t of  soap  is  now 
joined,  each  of  w hicli  seems  determined  to  have  it. — 
Phis  is  very  important  lo  the  government,  fur  it  will 
secure  to  it  the  loan  upon  the  most  advantageous  teims. 

The  in  pecdons  at  Baltimore  during  the  week  com- 
prise 946  niids  Maryland,  239  Ohio,  and  7 Virginia,  total 
1290hhds.  Fine  ami  I tir  qualities  are  in  demand,  but 
inferior  qualities  are  vny  dull.  The  growing  crop  pro- 
mises to  lie  superior  in  quality — and  average  or  nearly 
average  in  quantity. 

Rice.  The  Charleston  Patriot  of  the  12th  inst.  says. 
“2000  bushels  of  rough  l ice,  new  crop,  received  from 
die  estate  of  C.  W.  Morris,  Pun  Pun.  quality  good — sent 
to  mill. 

American  Clocks.  By  the  recent  arrivals  at  tills  and 
other  ports  in  England,  a last  qua n ttty  of  goods,  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  which  rank  unoer  the  head  of  “Yan- 
kee Notions,”  have  been  imported,  many  of  which  meet 
a ready  market.  Among  others  Yankee  cloaks,  which, 
however,  owing  t > the  qualities,  have  become  almost  or 
nearly  valueless.  Jonathan  has  “ticked”  too  strong,  a:-,d 
has  probably  “struck”  off  more  lime-keepers  than  he  will 
have  to  do  in  future-  A difference  or  opinion  lias  ex- 
isted as  to  \s  hetlier  these  clocks  were  liable  to  duty  us 
goods  manufactured,  20  per  cent  cd  valorem,  or  ad  vjlo 
rem  duty,  and  also  whether  they  are  liable  lo  forfeiture 
for  not  having  t he  maker’s  name  on  them,  as  required 
bylaw,  which  is  generally  the  case.  It  lias  been  decided 
that  when  the  clicks  in  question  are  fitted  with  piices 
of  silve  ed  glass,  such  glass  is  to  lie  charged  with  the 
duty  payable  thereo  t under  tit’  table  A,  class  13,  of  the 
act  5 and  6 Victoria,  cap.  47,  in  addition  to  tile  ad 
valorem  du'y  of  20  per  cent  due  upon  die  clocks. 

Atmospheric  Motive  Power.  M.  Andrati,  a 
French  engineer  of  great  skill,  has  made  successful 
experiments  with  compressed  air  as  a substitute  for 
steam,  propelling  a locomotive  on  the  Versailles 
railroad,  for  a quarter  of  a league  with  great  rapid i- 
dity.  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment lo  attend.  The  experiment  was  lo  be  repeated 
with  improvements.  M.  Arago  says  the  atmospheric 
pressure  principle  may  be  so  applied  as  lo  ensure  safe 
transit  at  the  rate  of  six  leagues  a minute  or  1,000 
miles  an  hour. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  nt  Philadelphia  113, 
of  which  24  wete  under  one  year;  !0  were  people  of  co- 
lor, 1G  died  of  c msumprion. 

At  Baltimore,  40 , ol  winch  13  were  under  one  year 
10  wete  lien  colored,  3 slave  ; 6 died  of  consumption. 

At  Charleston,  S.  O.,  one  adult,  and  5 children  only. 

William  Chilton  Allen , tlte  sculptor,  son  of  C.  Allen, 
M.  C.,dted  at  the  residence  of  ins  father,  Winchester, 
Ky.,  on  the  6th  ins'.,  in  the  19  li  year  of  his  age.  His 
loss  is  a national  loss,  for  even  at  that  early  age,  his 
performances  as  a sculptor  had  given  him  an  elevated 
rank  in  'lie  art,  to  which  he  was  devoting  himself  enthu- 
sias  icallv  through  a regular  course  of  instruction.  His 
bust  of  Henry  Clay  is  said  to  be  the  best  likeness  of  that 
statesman,  tit  it  there  is  extant. 

John  Hngcrly,  esq  , U.  S.  consul  at  Liverpool,  died  on 
tile  24 1 h Aug. 

Francis  Buyley,  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  died  at  London  on  the  31st  Aug.  aged  71. 

Lieut.  Francis  E Barry,  U.  S.  navy,  died  alter  3 
days  illness  at  St.  Louis,  mi  the  1 9th  tilt.  He  had  ac- 
quired tlte  respect  of  all  wh.o  knew  him,  during  16  years 
service  in  tlte  navy. 

Col.  Michael  Hole,  a few  weeks  since  voted  for  as  a 
candidate  for  governor  of  N.  Carolina,  is  now  number- 
ed with  the  dead.  He  wm  his  way  fairlv  to  popu- 
lar favor,  and  was  much  esteemed.  Aged  35  years. 

At  Puebla,  Mexico,  on  tile  23J  Aug  , Donna  Yetis  Gar- 
da de  Lopez  San'a  Anna , wile  of  the  president. 

Drought.  From  the  1st  of  August  until  tlte  Equinoc- 
tial rains  commence  in  September,  more  or  less  suffering 
from  drought  is  experienced  in  the  U.  States  almost  eve 
ry  year,  in 'some  section  or  oilier,  though  very  sea- 
sonable rains  may  have  occurred  in  other  places. 
Tii is  year  the  drought  has  been  severest  in  the  eastern 
slates  where  they  are  now  suffering  for  want  of  water  in 
their  wells  and  streams,  as  well  as  for  vvgitirion.  The 
atiantic  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  had  lit- 
tle il  any  rain  (or  a long  time,  and  some  of  the  southern 
localities  have  also  had  their  crops  much  injured  by 
drought.  But  as  a whole,  tile  U-  >3. ales  have  been  bless 
ed  tins  year  with  reasonable  rains. 

Electricity  applied  lo  gold  or  silver.  A paper  from 
M.  Chisoltfe  was  read  at  (lie  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  Paris,  on  tlte  19th  August,  on  the  danger  to 
he  apprehended  from  tlte  galvanic  process  in  the  depre- 
ciation oi  coins.  “II,”  sa;  s tlte  author,  “this  process  is  of 
immense  service  in  t he  application  of  one  metal  to  ano- 
ther, it  may  be  employed  to  tlte  injury  of  the  public,  for 
a piece  of  gold  or  silver  placed  at  tin  negative  pole  i«  re- 


duced without  any  apparent  change.”  He  announce 
that  he  places  at  tlte  disposal  of  the  academy  the  sum  of 
2,()0jfr.  as  a prize  to  the  author  of  tlte  best  legal  project 
ot  preventing  (lie  application  ot  electricity  to  such  a pur- 
pose. 

Electricity  applied  to  iron  manufacture  to  supersede 
several  ot  the  expensive  processes  in  tlte  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  lias  been  tried  in  tlte  Welsh  and  Derby- 
shire furnaces,  with  results  which  attract  much  atten- 
tion. An  impure  stream  of  metal,  after  flowing  from  tlte 
blast,  in  tlte  moment  of  its  consolidation,  is  subjected  to 
a powerful  vohaic  battery,  which  so  disengages  tile  im- 
pure components,  that  in  the  process  of  puddling,  they 
are  readily  extracted.  Loudon  blacksmiths  have  tested 
iron  after  a single  re  heating,  made  by  this  process,  and 
pronounce  it  equal  to  any  in  market.  By  the  same  pro- 
cess, ail  experiment  was  tried  by  Dr.  Ure,  a soft  rod  of 
iron  was  held  in  contact  with  a m 'derate  red  heal;  in  a 
(ew  hours  the  metal  was  converted  into  steel.  Snould 
these  lacts  prove  what  they  seem,  they  are  calculated  to 
effect  most  seriously  'his  important  branch  of  trade. 

Hungary.  The  population  at  present,  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  12,179,140. 

Magnetic  telegraphs  have  only  commenced  their 
wonders.  Professor  Morse  is  making  experiments  with 
an  expectation  of  being  able  to  pass  the  magnetic  fluid 
acrossrivers  without  t lie  use  of  wires,  relying  upon  the 
water  as  a conductor  to  pass  if,  from  a battery  on  on e 
side  m gttively,  to  another  oh  the  opposite  side  positively 
lectrifiec! • If  he  effect  this,  we  can  perceive  nogreat 
difficulty  in  .extending  the  contrivance  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  even  round  to  Mr.  Cushing,  our  envoy  to  Chi- 
na. Why  not? 

New  Englnad  Liberality.  The  late  Nicholas  Brown 
of  Rhode  Island,  bequeathed  3 ),000  dollars  for  an  I nsatie 
Asylum  nt  Providence.  Cyrus  Butler,  E-q.  proposed  to 
add  40,000  dollars,  provided  that  an  additional  40,009 
dollars  should  be  raised  b.v  sudscription  before  tlte  1st  of 
October  nex' — seventeen  days  lienee.  Of  t his  last  sum 
32,003  dollars  have  been  raised,  leaving  8000  dollars  to 
be  raised  to  secure  Mr.  Butler’s  donaton — which  will 
make  the  total  sum  110  000  dollars. 

The  Oceans.  At  the  session  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  1 9 ill  of  August,  M.  Arago,  gave  a 
summary  of  a work  by  Don  Jose  Garay,  on  the  means 
of  connecting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  The 
author  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better  lo 
form  the  communication  by  the  Rio  Coatzacoalcos 
titan  to  execute  the  project  of  a connexion  either  by 
Panama  or  Nicaragua;  the  canal  of  twenty  leagues 
proposed  by  Don  Jose  would,  he  says,  cost  only  sixty 
millions  of  francs,  and  would  be  navigable  by  frigates 

Railroads.  The  Long  Island  railroad,  during  t ho 
month  of  August,  the  first  month  of  its  operations,  re- 
ceived within  a fraction  of  $1U,00U;  passage  $2  25  for 
99  miles. 

A meeting  is  called  in  Boston,  to  consider  the  proprie- 
ty and  means  of  constructing  a railroad  from  Massa- 
chusetts to'  Vermont.  It  is  signed  by  Thomas  H.  Per-, 
kins,  Abbott  Lawrence,  and- a column  or  two  of  others. 

The  Reading  Railroad  receipts  for  the  weekending 
Aug.  31,  were  $17,635.  Sixty-two  miles  of  its  double 
track  are  now  in  use,  and  by  October  the  whole  will  be 
complete.  With  one  trad;,  however,  it  has  transported 
this  season  257,844  tons  of  coal,  against  116  015  in  same 
time  last  year.  The  receipts- in  August  are  ascertained 
to  have  been  ®7?,000,  an  increase  of  $25,000  over  last 
year  in  same  month. 

Sanitary  New  Oilcans  papers  of  the  Hilt  say,  it 
never  was  more  healthy  in  that  city  at  this  period  ol  the 
vear.  Two  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred  at  Mobile 
on  [lie  11th,  on  tlte  13th,  four  cases  The  St.  Louis 
Gaze’te  of  me  6 : h , says — “Tlte  fever  and  ague,  and 
indeed  remittents  and  mtermittents  of  every  type  and 
degree,  seem  prevalent  enough  however;  while  from  the 
interior — from  all  sections  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi — comes  to  us  intelligence  of  universal 
sickness.  St.  Louis  indeed  is  now  probably  the  most 
heat  thy  spot  in  the  circuit-pf  a thousand  miles. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  stales,  that  a new  disease  of 
tlte  congestive  character  and  tlte  scarlet  fever  have, 
together,  sent  more  to  the  grave  in  the  last  six  months 
in  Tennessee,  than  ever  was  known  in  so  many  years. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Jonesborough  400  died  in  five 
months. 

Scientific  Mission.  A letter  from  St.  Peters- 
burg states  that  the  government  is  about  to  send  seve- 
ral professors  of  the  University  of  Casan  and  St. 
Petersburg  on  a scientific  mission  to  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  England. 

Steamers.  The  Great  TVeslern  lefr  N.  York  on  the 
I fill  with  thirty  passengers,  a full  cargo  of  goods,  and  no 
specie.  The  Hibernia  left  Bosten  on  the  16th  with  12 
passengers  for  Halifax  and  31  for  Liverpool. 

A wholesome  regulation.  A captain  of  a Bremen 
vessel  has  been  held  to  bail  in  New  York  for  bringing 
into  that  port  fifteen  more  passengers  than  the  tonnage 
of  his  ship  entitled  him  to  by  low.  Tlte  penalty  is  $150 
per  head.  Tlte  law  allows  two  passengers  To  every  five 
tons,  and  an  excess  of  twenty  renders  the  vessel  liable 
to  forfeiture. 
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LEfTF.R  FROM  JUDGE  CHEVFS. 

From  the  Chat  listen  Jllercxiry. 

Mu.  Editor:  I have  been  informed,  to  mysurprke,  | 
that,  in  con-iequence  of  a short  note  addressed  to  my  ' 
(tit  a-  cilizi  ns  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  ) live,  \ 
on  i hr.  4 ill  of"  July  last.  I am  “opposed  to  lie  in  favor  J 
of  re-i.-lance  by  die  acti  >n  of  S mlh  Carolina  alone'."; 
S.ioh  an  impression  is  entirely  erroneous  I express-  ' 
ed  a dozen  years  since,  the  same  sentiments,  almost 
in  the  same  words  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  as  is 
well  known,  decidedly  opposed  to . resistance  by  a I 
single  stall1.  Bui  I shall  now,  with  your  permi-sion,  : 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  position  in  which  I wish  to  stand,  , 
and.  in  doins  so-  I shall  mingle  my  opinions  and  coun- 
sels with  those  of  my  fellow  citizens,  lo  be  weighed 
for  what  they  are  worth,  in  -‘this  great  argument.”  | 

The  tariff  l consider  an  at  t of  insufferable  and  in- ; 
suiting  oppression,  which  ought  to  he  borne  only  I 
until  it  can  he  j n < ! i < • i i • 1 1 - 1 y resisted.  But  this  resi-t- ; 
a nee.  in  my  opinion,  lo  be  effective,.;  (post  unite  the  j 
( ti  n ts  of,  at  least,  a large  portion  of  the  siifiei.crs. — ; 
1 d ■ not  think  one  state  ought  to  resist  alone.  There 
will  be  neither  confidence  nor  certainty  in  such  a j 
course.  The  people  cf  one  slate,  standing  alone,  ; 
would  not  he  heartily  united  among  themselves.  It 
might  be  different  il  the  slate  were  alone  in  the  suf 
feruig;  hut  standing  in  the  midst  of  common  suf  ; 
ferers,  nun  h more  numerous  than  themselves,  whose 
arms  were  folded,  the  pre-enr.e  of  these  would  ope-, 
r.i'e  1 • Ue  a moral  condemnation  of  their  act,  arid 
chib  the  warm  blood,  though  animated  in  so  good  a 
cause,  &.  e i li’iu  hie  the  strong  arm,  just  raised  to  strike. 

But,  tl  is  asked,  if  our  fellow,  sufferers  will  not 
unite  nidi  us  in  resistance,  shall  we  basely  submit? — • 
We  h ive  no*  right  to  anticipate  that  event.  In  my 
opinion,  if  they  do- not  they  vv  ill  he  insensible  to  honor 
and  lo  shame,  and  ■ qually  so.  to  their  interests  and 
their  danger.  Hut  vve -dare  not  cast  this  reproa.cli 
upon  them  merely  because  they  'do  not  think  fit  to 
adopt  our  measures  and  our  time,  if  we  think  they  are 
tardy  we  mu-t  e.dreat  them  with  brotherly  z al  to 
quicken  their  step  lb  our  measures  be  wit  acceptable 
to  them,  let  us  modify  them  or  adopt  theirs  if  they  lead 
to  the  same  end.  Resistance  will  be  a very  solemn  act. 
if  it  be  rashly  attempted  and  fail,  it  will  rivet  our 
chains  and  bring  on  us  new  burdens  and  insults. — 
Success  in  such  great  enlerpi  iscs  is  not  usually  the 
result  of  a sudden  thought,  or  the  fruit  of  a single 
day,  bill  of  vv  Re  arid  sober  deliberations  and  pro- 
tracted action.  We  ape  speaking  uf  the  movement 
of  nations — a successful-resistance  will  probably  cost 
some  years.  The  circumstance*,  in  which  ue  are 
placed  cannot  fail  to  remind  os  of  our  first  great  act 
of  resistance  to  oppression..  Lot  us  then  boast  less 
o ILi'ti  and  less  idly  of  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  and 
more  faithfully  imitate  them.  They  did  not  jump  in 
a single  breath  So  their  conclusion  and  talk  nl'single- 
hundid  resistance.  They  deliberated  long,  and  they 
wisely  united  ail  who  were  under  common  .suffering 
a .!  in  common  danger.  Let  us  do  as  they  did.  Let 
associations  be  formed  in  every  southern,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, in  every  south  western.. state,  and  let  them  con- 
fer together  and  interchange,  views  and  information; 
let  leading  men  through  committees. and  private  cor- 
respondence edited,  comp  ii'e,  a-pd  concent  rate  she 
views  of  like  men  in  the  respective  states,  and 
when  ripe  for  it,  and  not  before,  let  represeri- 
t .lives  from  these  states  meet  in  convention,  and 
if  circumstances  promise  success,  let  them  then 
deliberate  on  the  mode  of  resistance  and  the  measure 
of  redress.  If  not,  still  persevere- — let  neither  de- 
lay. nor  first  failures,  should  they  happen,  create 
de-pair  or  faintheartedness.  Inflexible  perseverance 
rarely  fails  in  a good  cause,  and  ours  is  ■ tie  that  must 
never  be  abandoned.  Continue  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic mind — rouse  the  public  feeling — excite  the  public 
shame  for  the  degradation  to  which  we  have  been 
brought — let  your  exertion!,  he  not  occasional  and 
desultory,  but  organized  and  incessant — avoid  espe- 
cially all  blustering,  and  put  in  the  place  of  it  sound 
sens  I hi  Your  aj  pi  Is  to  your 

lei  low  citizens  may,  lievcrtiicless,  be  as  impassioned 
as  your  sense  of  injury  and  shame  and  danger  may 
Voi.  Xv'il— Sift.  4. 


inspire  but  they  ought  to  he  chastened  by  a regard  i little  apparent  alienation,  which  fins  depended  vastly 
to  the  moral  sense  of  an  enlighten  I c impunity — i more  on  the  movements  of  men  than  on  principle, 
Add  to  the  proper  fu:irtions,of  the  newspaper  press,  j and  which  therefore  cannot  last  long,  are  your  natu- 
tlie  circulation  o'f  able  and  well  chosen  tracts,  and  ra!  aili.  s.  Let  the  sou'll  and  the  west  combine  with 
let  them  be  found  in  every  hamlet  and  house  in  the  'he  democracy  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Union. — 
south  and  southwest.  Carry  your  exertions  into  the  The  west  have  at  present  abundant,  cause  lo  open 
camp  of  enemy.  Thus  did  the  colonies  in  their  their  eyes  lo  the  evils  they  suffer  from  tariff  an  I 
preparation  for  resistance  to  the  mother  country. — j ab  dition  combination,  for  these  powers  are  closely 
During  that  si  niggle  vve  had  among  our  friends  tile  ] united,  and  together  have  wrought  out  the  l.iments- 
B- ukes  and  tlic  Chatham*,  and  otliprs  of  the  greatest  j bln  result  to  which  I allude.  If  providence  had  ei  - 
nii  nes  that  ever  adorned  hum  uiity.  There  arc  in  ' allied  the  west  to  possess  themselves  of  the  greatest 
every  country  virtuous  men  who  hate  injustice  and  I blessing  that  G >d  could  grant  them,  of  what  ".mil 
detest  oppressidh,  though  they  he  tire  acts  of  their  I give  them  wealth  and  security  and  power,  they  ought 
own  country  and  govermnen1;  and  their  influence,  I to  have,desired  Texas.  B it  they  see  themselves  by 
though  they  may  not  be  aide,  to  carry  a vo'e.  hu- 1 these  unholy  combinations  entirely  arid  heartlessly  de- 
often  great  moral  and  political  weight.  Their  up  • prived  of  these  great  blessings.  All  the  southwestern 
probation  vv  ill  hive  great,  effect  in  sustaining  your  I states  (by  which  1 mean  ail  south  and  west  of, the 
own  resolution.  B it  in  this  case  you  may  appeal  lo  | Ohio  river)  are  of  our  blood  and  lineage;  their  insti- 
yoor  interests  as  well  as  their  jo-tire,  for  the  mass  j unions  are  more  or  less  southern,  and  their  interests 
of  the  people,  no  where  derive  any  a 'vantage  from]  are.  really  the  sinie  as  those  "of  the  south.  There 
the  oppression  you  suffer,  and  have  great  and  honest  I is  reason, .the  ref  ire,  to  hope  that,  ere  long,  we  s-ha'I 
interests  put  at  hazard'  by  the  resistance  yon  ni'.v  be  | stand  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  in  our  country's  more 
obliged  to  make.  Manufactures  should  he  the  last  i lib  -ral  and  palmy  days, side  by  side  in  our  political 
resort  of  industry  in  every  count rv.  f >r  w hen  forced,  movements.  By  this  natural  alliance  in  forme r times 
as  they  are  » i:h  us,  they  serve  no  interests  but  those  was  tin:  high  handed  power  of  that  same  people  that 
of  the  capitalists  w ho  set  them  in  mo!i  m,  arid  their  i no  v oppress  you, -put  down.  This  was  th.-pdicy  of 
immediate  localities.  C unmerce  i*  the  proper  hand-  j J fferson,  ami  tills  alliance  formed  the  great  domo- 
m ud  of  agriculture,  and  agriculture  the  hles-ed cm-  j crutie  party  of  the  Union.  That  great  bond  is  now 
ploy  men  t of  man.  Already  both  are  languishing  fearfully  shattered,  and  almost  severed  by  tariff  and 
in.  iei  the  intriguing  power  of  manufacturing  capi-  j abolition  combinations,  and  will  soon  altogether  per- 
ia lists  Without  the "bgt'ic  iliure  of  the  south  and  ish  if  these  combinations  be  nat  resisted.  Look  at  the 
south  we.-: , ;!.  c gra-s  would  grow  in  the -streets  of  your  ! great  democratic  family  of  the  north  and  east,  how  it 
grtat  nor' hern  cities.  What,  comparatively,  would  i hobbles  along  in  spiritless  paralytic  movement,  like 
Boston.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  arid  Baltimore  he, ! that  of  th  » halt  and  the  lame;  look  at  the  great  a id 
were  the  south  and  south  esi,  or  even  the  south  j goocLOId  D miitiiori  ho  .v  il  bas  sunk  and  fallen — how 
alone,  obliged  to  poire  from  the  Union?  What,  if;  its  glory  lias  gone  dawn;  look  at  your  own  shameless 
our  intercourse  with  these  cities  were  transferred  to  j southern  ties- rt  ions...  What  is  the  call?"  of  this  de- 
Liverpool  and  Havn  - A moment’s  reflection  will  j plorab'le  con  lili.on  of  our  politic-?  What  is  the 
be  sufficient  to  show  how  little  difficulty  this  transfer  ' cause  of  that  general  gloomy  discontent  and  uncer- 
wonfd  be,  especially  vv  hi.  ive  consider  (he  present  ’ tain  tv  which  prevail  among  the  people  concerning 
and  growing  celerity  d steam  power.  These  and  their  political  movements;  of  the  infidelity  so  shame- 
like  port-  are  the  ultiurutc  'mints of  our  present  com-  fully  exhibited  by  their  representatives,  who  have 


merce,  though  we  are  c tin  . 
as  we  are  when  not  trampled 
Sion)  to  h’nr  the  charges  of  a 
employ  these  northern  cities 


good  easy  people 
the  e :i  r 1 1 1 by  oppres- 
ouble  transit  and  to 
our  factors.  What, 


substituted  the  little  schemes  of  faction  and  personal 
resentment  for  the  great  interests  of  th-  ir  country? — 
You  see  southern  senators  voting  for  a lari.1!’  which 
they  llremselvcs  have  repeatedly  condemned  and  re- 


if  fhe  unhappy  event  uf  scpar.di  i shall  be  proved;  probated: — and  western  senators  against  the  annexa- 
ed,  is  to  prevent  us  from  doing  our  on  n 'business,  as  turn  of  Texas,  while  their  constituents  to  a man 
we  have  done  before,  and  reap.ng  toe  profits  -winch  anxiously  wished  to  acquire  it.  Wliat  is  the  cause 


v.  e now  bestow  on  others,  and  which  have  made  me 
commercial  men  of  the  nor  th  ami  east.  “Merchant 
Prince.-?  ’ Ciiarleslon  and  Savannah  would  then  be 
great  and  fi  niri-hing  cities.  New  Orleans  would 
speedily  swell  into  the  present  magnitude  of  New 
York,  an  1 every  town  and  interest  connect  'd  with 
them  would  increase  and  flourish  in  prop  >rtinn  — 
These  may  be  called  by  the  interes'ed  and  unn  fi.ctr- 


of  those  gloomy  clouds  which  lower  l:i  the  political 
sky;  of  that  fearful  dread  which  all  good  men  suffer 
uf  a fatal  disruption  of  our  noble,  institutions?  Dark 
as  this  picture  may  be,  and  certainly  is,  exclude  but 
a sing'e  gropp  of  the  numerous  Urmnnlis  ptrsonm- — 
let  but  the  scene  change  so  as  to  exclude  from, -the 
stage  a.  few  hundred  overgrown  capitalists,  the  go- 
vernors of  power  Ibofros  and  spuming  jennies,- and  a 


, idle  dreams,  hut  tlio-e  acquainted  with  the  na-  1 very  sin  .11  number  of  reckless,  fanatic  abloti  idiits, 
tore  of  commerce,  and  who  have  rrHecfe.l  on  the  con-  and  all  will  be  light  and  life.  We  shall  immediately 
ren (rating  power  of  the  Union  which  now  builds  up  se.e  the  sky  brighten  ant?  the  clouds  disperse.  vVc  shall 
and  sustains  the  great  northern  and  eastern  cities,  discover  a free,  profitable  ami  Increasing  commerce, 
well  know  that  they  are  sober  truths, .arid  that,  in  ' feeding  and  sustaining  a prosperous  agriculture;  high 
the  event  deprecated,  the  result  is  certain  and  inevi  1 juices  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  & cheap  supplies  fog 
table.  Rouse  then  the  proper  enquiries,  and  you  will  its  cultivators,  with  union,  harmony  and  fraternal  i we 
have  numerous  friends  within  the  enemy’s  liu.s  and  binding  together  the  whole  people  of  the  whole  ooun- 
these,  too,  will  he  the  best  friends  of  their  own  im-  try.  The  good  old  democracy  triumphant,  and  the 
' mediate  countries  | motely  band  of  whigi-m — “Here,  a bit  of  black- 

I Renounce  absolutely  and  unreservedly,  during  storm,  and  here  a bit  of  white” — hiding  its  head  in 
! this  contest,  all  pretensions  to  the  high  honors  of  the  • feebleness  and  defeat.  The  whole  Union  t!  mrisimig, 
union.  FtUnoiffie  nnd.  r the  general  government  and  the  south  loyal,  contented  and  happv.  Texas 
except  in  the  legislative  hall.  This  vv ii I be  no  seen-  j b' m tiding  and  strengthening  our  borders,  and  iur i".-as- 
fice,  for  no  son  of  yours  will,  whatever  he  Iris  merits, 1 i-ng  our  wealth  and  greatness.  In  the  name  of  God, 
> ver  fill  the  executive  chair  until  your  wrongs -are-  what  fatuity  has  come  over  the  people,  that  they  do 
: righted,  until  you  shall  he  lespecled  as  equals  in  llie  ! not  di-cover  the  petty  and  odious  thraldom  in  which 
' guvi  rniiieril  and  until  the  withering  scorn  of  the  le-  ■ they  are  bound,  and  by  which  the  greatest  boons 
igislative  assemblies  shall  banish  from  theliiors  your  I 
calumnious  accusers. 


and  blessings  of  Providence  are  threatened  with  entire 
] subversion,  anJ  even,  in  effect,  turned  into  curses. 
But  to  return  from  this  too  long  but  interesting 


1 do  not  say  that  you  ought  not  to  join,  even  zea-  ] 
lously  and  with  all  your  might,  in  the  choice  of  a digression,  in  which  we  have  looked  with  a.  kind  of 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Union;  but  let  it  not  be  in  prophetic  vision, 
support  of  a southern  aspirant,  which  at  this  time, 


realized  at  no 


will  weaken,  distract,  and  mislead  you.  Support  al-,  shall  arise  with  unbiencliing  front,  and  u 
ways  the  candidate  must  likely  to  sustain  your  own  , ly  and  resolutely,  others  will  speedily 


e think  on  what  we  hope  to.  see 
istant  day.  When  three  or  four  states 
nd  unite  hearti- 
join  them, 

arid  country’s  interest.  1 speak  not  of  Carolina  alone; 1 and  -oui  re  1 : v 1 w ill,  in  all  likelihood, . be  peaceably 
but  of  all  the  southern  states — give  your  whole  and  j accomplished,  and  die  Union  preserved.  Yellel  not 
undivided  weight  to  the  men  and  live  p.ir  y opposed  j this  blessed  hope  bn  re  led  upon  with  confidence,  hut 
ou i" Oppressors,,  ami  claim  no  office  f<>  - lirseli'es  aril  ieipale  a vorse  rc-u  1 ind  be  prepared  to t 

] weight  in  iiio  iiaiiotial  councils — a l present  ) on  have  j so  uuicii  love  mi  l aouur,  in  ivriion  vve  pm  mi  a sod  a 
l none.  The  people  ol  the  west,  uulwilhjtauJiiig  some  partnership  with  so  many  sacrifices,  and  uu  toned  out 
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of  it  by  that  very  people  against  whom  we  have 
heretofore  defended  it?  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a la- 
mentable truth,  that  that  hazard  must  be  met,  and 
it  is  idle  and  even  dangerous  to  hesitate  in  avowing 
it  as  the  possible  result,  however  much  we  may  de- 
precate it.  There  are  worse  evils  than  disunion,  and 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  we  have  been  long  suffer- 
ing under  them.  But,  if  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
be  a great  evil,  and  it  certainly  will  be  so  to  the 
American  people,  and  would  be  so  to  us,  if  we  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  its  benefits,  the  guilt  and  the  re- 
proach will  rest  upon  those  who  wantonly  pro- 
voked it  and  those  who  wantonly  have  suffered 
it  to  take  place.  Yes,  wantonly,  for  the  historian 
must  record  the  fact,  that  ‘'the  sacrifice  of  that  glo- 
rious institution,  which  might  have  secured  and  per- 
petuated, to  a distant  posterity,  the  happiness,  pros- 
perity, and  greatness  of  twenty  millions  of  people, 
at  this  time,  and  of  more  than  a hundred  to  no  very 
remote  futurity,  was  made  to  gratify  the  inordinate 
avarice  of  a few  score  (not  more)  of  great  capital- 
ists, in  a small  section  of  the  country,  and  the  furi- 
ous madness  of  a smaller  number  of  fanatical  aboli- 
tionists, who  combined  together  to  oppress  the  inte- 
rests and  dsstroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  southern  states,  who,  to  the'honor  of  huma 
nity,  resisted  and  overthrew  their  wicked  designs.” 

Before  God  we  do  not  wish  disunion.  Let  the 
government  be  justly  administered  and  we  will  glory 
in  the  Union,  and  give  it  our  whole  hearts  and 
strength,  in  peace  and  war,  as  we  have  done  before 
when  some  of  its  most  noisy  eulogists,  at  the  present 
time,  were  not  in  the  ranks  with  us, — when  they  were 
almost  in  the  ranks  of  a foreign  enemy.  But  who 
has  heretofore  spoken  of  disunion?  whence  did  the 
odious  term  originate?  not  surely  from  the  south. — 
Itcame  in  the  chill  blast  of  the  north  and  east.  By 
what  description  of  persons  has  the  idea,  at  any  time, 
been  put  forth  at  the  south?  what  man  of  note?  what 
great  public  assembly  of  the  south  has  heretofore 
spoken  of  disunion?  But  among  those  who  have  re- 
cently taken  it  under  their  peculiar  guardianship  the 
greatest  men  they  boast  have  repestedly  and  flip- 
pantly uttered  it.  When  the  great  and  invaluable 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  made,  did  not  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  men  on  the  floor  of  congress 
declare,  that  it  would  be  followed  by  their  severance 
from  the  Union,  “peaceably,  if  they  could,  forcibly, 
if  they  must.”  When  the  treaty  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  (no  less  important  than  valuable)  was  an- 
nounced, their  greatest  men  rushed  forward,  with 
breathless  haste  to  utter  equivalent  language.  Re- 
cently, one  of  their  greatest,  wisest,  and  gravest  le- 
gislative bodies,  modestly  proposed  to  expunge  from 
the  constitution  the  most  sacred  article  in  it,  by 
which  we  were  wooed  into  the  compact,  and  without 
which  we  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  and 
what  would  this  have  been  but  actually  and  faith- 
lessly perpetrating  disunion?  Yet  these  are  the  peo- 
ple who  vociferously  accuse  you  of  the  desire  of 
disunion,  when  “the  head  and  front  of  your  offending” 
does  not  amount  to  a titne  of  their  own  guilt.  If, 
indeed,  there  be  a shadow  of  guilt  on  your  part  in 
complaining  of  the  great  abuses  of  it,  and,  if  under 
the  sore  afflictions  you  suffer  through  its  forms,  you 
propose  to  calculate  the  value  of  it  and  the  dangers  of 
it  too, forthe threatened dangersof  it  are  morealarm- 
ing  than  all  we  actually  suffer,  great  as  that  may  be. 

The  tariff  is  only  the  exponent  of  the  power,  and 
the  disposition  to  abuse  and  oppress  us  under  the 
forms  of  the  constitution.  Do  not  the  halls  of  con- 
gress ring  daily  with  their  unfraternal  and  insolent 
homilies  on  our  morals  and  humanity,  and  are  we 
a free  people,  who  are  their  equals  in  every  moral 
and  intellectual  quality,  to  hear  this?  Do  we  not 
hear  ominous  threats  of  their  interposition  in  our 
domestic  concerns,  and  with  our  tenderesl  interests, 
as  if  we  were  dependent  or  conquered  provinces? — 
Do  we  not  know  that  those  who  thus  ratio  tfceir 
voices,  under  the  privileges  of  the  constitution,  are 
the  mouth-pieces  of  foreign  fanatic  associations,  with 
whom  they  correspond?  Yet  these  people  eat  the 
bread,  taken  from  your  own  mouths,  of  that  labor 
which  they  reprobate,  and  stmt  the  comforts,  of  that 
class  of  persons,  of  whose  condition  they  affect  to  be 
so  fastidiously  tender;  for,  among  the  very  highest 
duties  which  they  impose,  to  increase  their  extrava- 
gant gains,  is  lhat  on  the  clothing  of  the  slave.  The 
heart  of  their  humanity  is  in  their  strong  box  and 
in  the  balance  sheet  of  their  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count. They  are,  Les  amis  des  noirs,  with  less  mo- 
tive of  virtue  than  the  Furies,  whom  the  national 
convention  of  France  vomited  upon  St.  Domingo,  to 
scatter  death  among  their  white  brethren,  and  ever- 
lasting desolation  and  misery  among  the  blacks. — 
These  were  honest,  erring  enthusiasts,  who  knew 
not  what  they  were  doing;  but  our  assailants  are 
cold  blooded  calculators,  with  this  awful  example 
before  their  eyes,  stealing  upon  their  victims,  under 
the  forms  of  the  constitution,  which  guarantees  the 


rights  which  they  seek  to  destroy.  Remember!  on 
the  inviolability  of  the  institution  which  is  thus  threat- 
ened and  assailed,  depends  not  our  prosperity  alone, 
but  every  blessing  under  heaven  which  we  enjoy. — 
F.very  thing  southern  must  necessarily  perish  with  it. 
Houses,  lands,  stoeks,  monies  at  interest,  and  other 
species  of  property,  must  go  down  with  it,  and  share 
a common  fate.  Let  these  people  be  unchecked,  and 
we  shall  have  nor  country,  nor  home,  nor  fire-side, 
nor  civilization,  nor  social  charities,  nor  life  itself.— 
we  shall  be  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
beautiful  and  prolific  south  will  exhibit  nothing  but 
scathed  and  blackened  ruins,  with  a remnant  of  the 
African  race  wandering  amidst  them  in  all  the  mise- 
ry of  desolation  and  hopelessness.  The  interposition 
we  deprecat:  will  be  worse  than  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine.  Worse  than  all  the  horrors  of  war,  if 
waged  by  a civilized  people. 

The  bayonets  of  our  as-ailants  pointed  against  our 
breasts  would  be  more  harmless  than  their  counsels 
On  this  subject,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of 
the  south  have  set  us  a noble  example,  which,  if  our 
opponents  persist,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  imitate, 
were  the  tariff  out  of  the  question.  Yet  they  invoke 
the  constitution,  appeal  to  the  sacred  name  of  Wash- 
ington, and  call  upon  you,  in  his  words,  to  frown 
upon  the  man  who  shall  endeavor  to  weaken  its  ties. 
Would  it  not  be  enough  to  return  the  chalice,  with 
its  poisoned  ingredients,  to  their  own  guilty  lips? — 
But  let  their  guilt  De  what  it  may,  we  are  not,  and 
never  have  been  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  What 
Union  did  that  great  and  good  man  venerate?  It  was 
the  Union  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  patriots 
who  framed  it.  It  was  the  Union  we  consented  to. 
An  Union  of  equal  rights  and  equal  burden^.  An 
Union  in  which  we  were  to  be  equally  respected  and 
honored  with  our  brethren,  and  our  peculiar  institu- 
tions sacredly  protected.  Not  a Union  of  strife,  and 
tribute,  and  insult,  and  slavery,  on  our  parts.  But 
would  he,  all  just  and  wise,  under  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  have  recommended  submission  to  the 
unconstitutional  oppression,  insult,  and  injury,  under 
which  we  groan?  General  Washington  was  a sincere 
Christian,  and  would  have  called  upon  his  fellow 
citizens  to  frown  upon  the  man  who  should  endeavor 
to  subvert  the  holy  religion,  in  accordance  with 
whose  principles  he  had  formed  his  own,  and  under 
whose  influence  he  walked  during  the  whole  of  his 
good  and  glorious  life.  But  if  its  professors,  regard- 
less of  its  truth  and  fearless  of  their  good,  had  intro- 
duced the  inquisition  into  the  land,  would  he  have  look- 
ed with  approbation  on  an  auto  de  fe  and  called  upon 
the  people  to  support  and  venerate  it?  It  was  a righte- 
ous government  which  he  sustained,  and  not  one  of 
guilt  and  oppression.  He  would,  according  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life,  have  been  among  the  first  to 
resist  it;  and  so  ought  we,  while,  like  him,  we  vene- 
rate it,  in  its  truth  and  purity.  No,  our  crime  is  not 
disloyalty  to  the  Union,  but  our  error  is,  too  great  a 
veneration  for  it,  and,  if  we  carry  that  veneration 
much  further,  it  will  be  an  evidence  of  unparalleled 
stupidity  or  unblushing  baseness.  Preserve  the  Union, 
if  you  can — appeal  to  the  great  democratic  party  to 
save  the  Union,  which  it  can  do  if  it  will.  That 
party  though  shattered  and  confounded  and  betrayed, 
embraces  a large  majority  of  the  people,  almost  the 
whole  conservative  class,  almost  all  of  every  sound 
class,  opposed  only  by  manufacturing  capitalists,  and 
their  defendants,  abolitionists  and  their  deluded  fol- 
lowers, and  adherents  to  personal  cabals  and  un- 
principled factions.  Let  them  unite  in  “a  long  pull, 
a strong  pull,  and  a pull  all  together,”  and  the  Union 
will  be  safe,  and  not  only  safe,  but  purified.  But  if 
they  will  not,  neither  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
nor  any  other  consideration  under  heaven  should 
induce  you  to  continue  your  submission  to  the  spo- 
liation, ignominy,  and  danger  of  which,  under  the 
abuses  of  the  constitution,  you  are  now  subject. — 
This  language  may  be  new  and  strong,  but  it  is  not 
I the  language  of  violence.  There  is  a wide  difference 
I between  earnestness  and  decision  and  violence.  The 
• last  is  folly  and  weakness,  the  first  is  the  sublimation 
j of  truth  and  sober  reason.  I warn  you,  lhat  any 
j thing  short  of  what  this  language  intimates,  will  be 
i trifling  with  the  subject.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves 
j by  supposing  lhat  the  only  struggle  before  you,  or 
j the  greatest,  is  that  of  the  tariff.  That  abolition  is 
I at  hand;  (how  near  we  cannot  distinctly  see)  and  of 
ten  times  the  importance  and  danger.  The  aboli- 
tionists aim  directly  at  your  destruction,  and  indi- 
rectly at  the  subversion  of  the  Union.  That  neither 
our  destruction,  nor  the  misery  and  desolation  of  the 
race  they  pretend  to  save,  much  less  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  will  restrain  them  in  their  endea- 
vors to  establish  their  principles,  is  but  too  clear. — 
Their’s  is  not  a work  of  love,  but  of  hate.  They 
hate  you  more  than  they  love  the  African  race.  But 
what  I mean  to  say,  is  that  they  aim  at  speedy  abo- 
lition, and  to  force  it  upon  you.  Now,  is  there  any 
sober  man  of  common  sense  in  the  nation,  who  can 


believe  if  they  advance  one  step  further  but  Hint  the 
Union  must  be  dissolved.  They  cannot  advance  one 
step  further  without  entering  your  territories  and 
controlling  your  laws.  This  1 think  will  appear  by 
stating  the  advances  they  have  already  made.  They 
have  not  indeed  actually  exchanged  credentials  and 
entered  into  a treaty  in  diplomatic  form  With  foreign 
nations,  but  they  are  most  directly  co-operating  with 
foreign  associations,  and  at  least,  one  great  foreign 
government,  all  pledged  lo  universal  emancipation. 
The  proofs  are,  among  others,  1st.  The  existence  of 
abolition  societies  of  great  weight  and  numbers  in 
Great  Britain.  2dly.  The  co-operation  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Gieat  Britain  with  their  own  societies. 
3d.  The  co  operation  of  our  abolitionists  with  those 
of  foreign  societies.  4lh.  That  these  foreign  socie- 
ties have  their  agents  and  orators,  with  whom  they 
correspond,  on  the  floor  of  congress.  5th.  That  they 
have  a political  party  in  many  states,  organized  and 
distinctly  designated.  6th.  That  this  party  forms 
one  great  element  of  the  whig  party  of  the  Union, 
at  least  in  power  if  not  in  name,  so  much  so,  that  if 
the  whig  candidate  for  the  presidency  be  successful, 
he  will  owe  his  success  to  abolition  votes,  because 
in  some  states,  whose  votes  are  necessary  to  his  suc- 
cess, New  York,  for  example,  the  whigs,  without  the 
votes  of  the  abolitionists,  will  be  in  the  minority. — 
These  foreign  societies  will  thus,  if  that  result  hap- 
pen, have  had  great  influence  in  the  election  of  our 
chief  magistrate.  7th.  Great  Britain  has  already  inter- 
posed with  our  own  government,  in  a maimer  to  coun- 
! tenanr-e  the  American  abolitionists,  by  declaring  to 
i it  views  in  coincidence  with  theirs,  and  which  our 
j executive  government  has  very  properly  protested 
[•against.  8th.  There  is  the  hostile  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  which  in  itself 
would,  if  executed,  be  a subversion  of  the  Union. — 
9th.  The  temper  of  abolitionists,  evincive  of  the 
consciousness  of  their  power,  of  which  1 shall  give 
but  one  proof — that  is  a letter  of  the  -flnaeharsis  Clootz 
, of  the  United  States.  In  this  letter,  after  abusing,  in 
• the  grossest  terms,  the  president  of  the  United  Slates, 

; the  present  secretary  of  state,  and  several  of  his 
predecessors,  and  denouncing  generally  the  conduct 
of  the  government  of  his  own  country,  and  showing 
himself  in  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  unfriendly 
views  of  a foreign  country,  he  comes  down  lo  the 
: late  letter  of  remonstranee  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the 
, British  minister,  and  says:  “We  are  yet  to  learn 

I with  what  ears  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  slavery 
j was  listened  to  by  the  British  Queen  and  her  minis- 
ters. We  are  yet  lo  learn,  whether  the  successor  of 
, Elizabeth  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  her  Bur- 
leighs  and  Walsinghams,  upon  hearing  that  their 
I avowed  purpose  to  promote  universal  emancipation, 
and  the  extinction  of  slavery,  is  to  be  met  by  the  man- 
robbers  of  our  own  country  with  exterminating  war — 

: will,  like  craven  cowards,  turn  their  backs  and  flee, 
j or  eat  their  own  words,  or  disclaim  the  purpose  and 
i object  which  they  have  avowed.”* 

I now  ask,  if  the  abolitionists  can  go  one  step  fur- 
ther, without  entering  your  territories  and  control- 
ling your  laws?  Whether  they  do  not  now  shake  the 
, Union,  and  whether  if  they  can  proceed  any  further, 

; they  will  not  destroy  it?  These  are  allies  ol  the 
| whigs  and  the  manufacturers.  May  it  not  now  be 
asked,  with  some  hope  that  the  people  will  have 
| opened  their  eyes,  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  Union? 

| and  what  will  stop  the  abolitionists  from  going  on? — 
i not  certainly  their  discretion,  not  their  fear  ol  scenes 
! of  horror,  nor  their  love  of  their  white  brethren, 

! nor  of  their  country — nothing  but  their  want  of  pow- 
( er  will  stop  them,  and  yet  you  have  seen  a great  ar- 
I ray  of  strength  which  they  conlrol.  Beware!  the 
tariff'  is  a trifle  to  this  danger.  But  1 have  forgotten, 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  power  and  progress  of  the 
abolitionists,  to  mention  the  greatest  of  all  successes 
— the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  which 
they  have  triumphed  over  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  the  will  and  power  of  all  the  south- 
ern and  all  the  western  states.  But  we  must  pass 
on.  All  admit  our  wrongs,  all  acknowledge  our  dan- 
ger; but  as  often  as  the  tongue  lisps  resistance,  you 
are  met  by  the  eternal  cry  of  the  Union!  the  Union! 
the  dangers  of  the  Union — and  you  are  subdued  by 
it.  Until  you  can  throw  off  this  thraldom,  and  cher- 
ish the  vital  truths,  that  your  first  and  holiest  alle- 
giance is  due  to  your  state  institutions — that  the 
Union  ought  to  be  altogether  secondary  in  your 
thoughts  and  hearts — lhat  all  governments  ought  to 
be  loved  and  sustained  only  ffr  their  virtues,  and  that 
their  vices  should  be  watched  with  jealousy,  and  re- 
sisted at  the  threshold,  you  are  unprepared  for  resis- 
tance. If  the  Union  must  be  imperishable,  though 
established  on  the  usurpation  of  your  rights,  the  in- 
security of  your  social  peace  and  your  insignificanco 


*For  this  letter,  see  the  “Pendleton  Messenger”  ol  the 
23d  August  last  taken  from  the  “Georgia  Constitutional- 
ist’’  (J»hn  Q.  Adams — Enquirer.  [Also  see  page  440 
of  last  volume  of  Niles  Register.! 
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as  a people — away  with  all  thoughts  of  resistance. 

In  flue,  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  if  we  are  to 
resist  at  all,  we  must  surrender  this  trembling  fear 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Union  to  other  fears  anil  dan- 
gers much  more  important,  involving  interests  still 
dearer  to  us,  and  which  immediately  “come  home 
to  our  business  and  bosoms.”  That  no  effectual  re- 
sistance will  be  made  without  the  inion  of  three  or 
four  states.  That  therefore  the  great  ohject  of  ex- 
ertion is  to  effect  that  concurrence;  and  that  as  often 
as  you  shall  attempt  separate  action  you  will  fail, 
and  more  and  more  weaken  the  moral  power  of  re- 
sistance, to  which  the  physical  will  always  be  olte- 
dient.  Nevertheless,  I ad  vise1  no  hotspur  rashness — 
no  immoderate  ha-te,  though  unnecessary  delays  arc 
dangerous.  You  sleep  on  a volcano.  The  figure  no 
more  than  expresses  your  danger.  But  that  danger, 
unlike  the  great  natural  phenomenon  with  which  I 
have  compared  it,  may  I*  controlled  by  human  pow- 
er— you  may  extinguish  it,  hut  if  you  wait  till  it  ex- 
plodes an  1 cover's  you  with  its  lava,  the  metaphor 
again  becomes  expressive  and  indicates  the  awful 
ruin  in  which  you  will  be  involved. 

There  are  some  incidental  matters  on  which  I pur- 
pose lo  dwell  for  a short  time. 

There  is  one  measure  frequently  recommended, 
which  1 think  decidedly  wrong,  and  therefore  danger- 
ous. J mean  the  call  Qf  a state  convention.  1 think  it 
wrong  for  the  following  reasons,  among  many  others: 

lH.  This  is  proved  in  (he  very  outset  by  the  fact, 
that  many,  perhaps  all,  propose  it  under  the  suppo- 
sition, tlial  a convention  possesses  some  power  appli- 


iueXpedicnf,  and  perhaps  destructive  of  the  very  ob- 
ject which  the  pledge  was  intended  to  advance.  A 
pledge  to  one’s  self  is  no  more  than  giving  publicity 
to  it,  if  it  be  wise,  and'  proper,  and  honorable;  not 
to  execute  it,  shows  weakness  arid  instability,  arid 
therefore  it  is  disreputable  not  to  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  display  weakness  or  obstinacy 
to  do  what  is  unwise,  rash,  or  dishonorable.,  because 
one  had  pledged  himself  lo  do  so.  It  therefore  seems 
to  me  that  the  question  befoi-  us  is  entirely  free 
from  any  embarrassment  of  pledges.  But  there 
seems  to  be  a difference  between  I he  pledge  of  an 
individual  and  that  of  a-  stale  by  ih  representatives. 
The  pledge  of  these  cannot  involve  the  free  delibera 
turns  of  future  functionaries),  where  there  is  no  third 
parly  concerned.  }f  the  pledge  he  wise  and  proper 
it  is  tlie  duly  of  Hie  successors  to  redeem  it,  hut 
surely  not  otherwise.  The  question,  then,  seems  to 
me  as  free  as  if  no  pledge  had  ever  been  made;  and 
is,  ought  the  stale  to  resist,  and  what  shall  be  the 
mode  and  time  of  thal  resistance? 

Much  has  been  said  about  ri  leader.  You  will  be 
much  better  without  one — such  a leader  may  he  a 
fit  instrument  to  dictate  the  movements  of  a faction, 
but.  not  those  of  a people  or  nation.  Resistance,  to 
lie  efi'eclive  and  reputable,  must  not  he  demagoguical, 
but  national.  It  is  paltry  and  feeble,  in  this,  great 
question,  affecting  so  many  states  lo  talk  of  a leader. 
The  nation  must  move,  and  you  must  have  many 
leaders.  No  people  prepared  for  a great  achieve- 
ment will  ever  want  leaders.  You  want  a due  prepa- 
ration of  the  national  mind  ami  spirit  for  a great  more- 


cable  to  the  question,  which  the  legislature  does  not  1 incut.  You  want,  also,  a settled  principle  and  a determi- 
possess,  which  is  a gross  mistake.  The  legislature  ! note  object  of  action,  which  no  individual  should  he 
possesses  all  the  power  o(  a sovereign  people,  except  permilied  lo  dictate.  The  people,  acting  implicitly 
where  it  is. expressly  restrained  by  Ibe  constitution. — -!  under  the  dictates  of  a leader,  debase  themselves, 
Now,  there  is  no  restraint  upon  it  in  l he  constitution,  j resemble  a mob,  and  exclude  from  iheir  ranks  ail  the 
which  bears  on  any  measure  that  has  been  or  can  be  ; sober,  deliberate,  steady,  good  sense,  of  the  eommu- 
iinagined  for  the  redress  of  our  grievances.  21,  Hie  nitv,  which  cannot  be  expected  to  follow  the  imthori- 
value,  efficiency,  and  power  of  government  is  mainly  I talive  dictates  of  a leader.  The  principle  and  ob- 
founded  in  stability,  uniformity,  and  even  the  estab- j ject  of  action  should  be  established  by  the  people 
lished  (brass  with  which  its  powers  are  executed. — themselves  ( who  should  not  surrender  the  character  of 
]t  presents  a well  known  legal  person  to  the  people  j thinking  beings)  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
of  the  stale  and  to  the  whole  world,  acting  under  , leading  men  in  their  respeciive  slates.  If  the  states 
just  responsibility  and  with  the  greatest  wisdom  the  | unite,  this  will  be  best  done  in  a convention  of  the 
country  can  supply,  if  the  representatives  be  properly  states — and  if  they  act  separately,  by  their  legisla- 
chosen,  as  they  ought  always  to  be,  ami  probably  Hires.  When  principle  and  object  of  action  shall  be 
will  he  at  the  present  crisis  especially.  3rd,  A con-:  thus  established,  it  will  be  national,  and  you  will 
vemion  has  the  character,  more  or  less,  of  a rqvolu-  ' have  leaders  enough,  and  they  will  be  fit  and  appro- 
tionary  measure.  It,  more  or  less,  shakes  the  foun- 1 priate  leaders,  embracing  ail  the  good  sense,  talent, 
datiou  of  govern tti.* nt.  It  is  a comparatively  clumsy  j and  character  of  the  country.  The  congress  which 
machine,  substituted  for  one  of  great  skill  and  appro-  [ declarejJ  the  independence  of  tne  United  Stales  was 
priateness,  instituted  by  the  wisest  men  in  the  state,  'not  governed  by  a leader.  The  congress  which  de- 
with  great  deliberation,  in  the  absence  of  all  excite-  i dared  the  late  war  against  Great  Britain  was  not 
ment,  for  the  express  purpose  of  all  the  powers  governed  by  a leader.  Both  these  acts  were  brought 
granted  to  it  by  the  constitution.  A convention  about  by  leading  men,  w ho  knew  and  spoke  the  will 
cannot  be  called,  under  the  constitution  of  this  state,  i of  their  constituents. 

for  a special  purpose.  When  convened,  it  has  all  ! The  last  incidental  circumstance  which  1 shall 
the  power  of  the  people,  virtually  supersedes  the  go  j notice,  is  the  servile  adulation  which  ns  paid  lo  the 
xern.iient,  and  if  it  chooses  may  absolve  it.  Such  a I Union,  at  a time  it  would  he  natural,  and,  I think, 
body  ought  not  lo  be  constituted  unless  absolutely  ! just,  to  feel  resentful.  It  does  indeed  excite  my  spe- 
necessary.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  it  will  now  do  no  ciai  wonder,  to  see  southern  men  bowing  down  de- 
harm.  The  example  of  convening  it,  is  itself  an  i fore  the  idol,  and  shouting  h isaimas  to  it,  as  if  it 

evil.  Though  there  be  now  no  danger  of  the  abuse  i were  in  the  act  of  showering  blessings  upon  them. — 

of  it,  it  may  hereafter  become  a terrible  instrument  j These  are,  1 confess,  a music  hateful  to  my  ear.  I 

in  the  hands  of  a faction  or  a demagogue.  4lh,  The  | could  as  much  respect  the  spirit  of  a man  who  had 

action  of  the  state,  whatever  it  may  ber  must  imme- I fallen  under  the  band  of  an  adversary,  and  who 
d iatelv  or  ultimately,  look  to  the  co-operation  of  j should  choose  that  moment  to  eulogize • his  virtues, 
other  states,  and  for  the  reasons  I have  mentioned  ; his  humanity  and  his  benevolence.  I blame  no  just 
and  others,  it  may  have  a forbidding  aspect  in  the  eyes,  j respect  to  the  Union.  I have  loyed  the  Union  as 
of  those  states.  If  this  state  shall  only  act  jointly  with  much  as  any  man  in  it.  I still  respect  it,  and  wish 


other  stales,  that  action  will  probably  be  more  har- 
monious and  homogeneous  if  we  employ  the  same  au- 
thorities which  they,  in  all  likelihood,  w ill  employ. 

There  is  another  incidental  subject  which  seems 
to  embarrass  the  writers  of  the  day,  and  yet  it  is  ex- 
traordinary that  it  should  do  so.  It  is  said  the  state 
i-  pledged  to  resist.  If  that  pledge  ought  to  be  re- 


to  preserve  it;  but  it  is  not  in  my  heart,  while  my 
country  is  smarting  under  its  lash,  to  pour. out  my 
devotions  to  it.  i should  consider  it  a moral  defile- 
rnent.  In  a nation,  it  is  a sign  of  a daik  and  feeble 
mind  and  a pusillanimous  spirit. 

No  man  with  such  a spirit  can  duly  love  li is  nearer 
and  dearer  institutions, — no  man  with  such  a spirit 


deemed,  it  will  he  only  because  it  is  right  and  pro-  j will  be  ready  to  resist  Hie  wrongs  done  to  them.-— 
per  that  we  should  resist.  I shall  not  slop  to  enquire  i Reflect  on  the  purposes  of  a good  and  and  beneficent 


what  tire  precise  teems  of  the  pledge  are,  because 
is  impossible  thal  the  state  can  be  pledged  lo  any 
course  inconsistent  with  its  true  interests,  among 
which,  and  Hie  head  of  which,  1 admit,  will  rank  its 
untarnished  honor.  Pledges  of  a state,  like  those  of 
an  individual,  must  be  to  itself  or  to  others.  Pledges 
of  the  last  kind  must  be  inviolably  performed,  how- 
ever disadvantageous  or  impolitic,  unless  they  in 
volve  moral  guilt.  Pledges  of  the  state  to  itself, 
however,  are  very  different.  They  can  never  mean 
more  than  what  is  always  required,  independent  of 
any  pledge;  that  she  shall  act  with  wisdom,  firmness, 
and  consistency,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  and  the  occasion  when  she  is  called  to  act. 
Jf  the  pledge  be  rash  or  unwise,  will  it  be  argued 
that  she  is  bound  to  aci?  The  question  will  ulway-9 
be,  pledge  or  no  pledge,  what  is  wise,  what  is  expe- 
dient, unless  it  be  dishonorable.  When  the  pledge 
is  not  to  a third  person,  surely  it  cannot  be  obligato- 
ry or  reputable  to  do  a thing  which  is  unwise,  rash, 


government.  Buch  a government  is  frequently  des- 
cribed by  figures,  significant  of  benefits  received  and 
-love  returned,  which  our  hearts  rather  than  our 
minds  suggest,  arid  which  are  therefore,  more  e.m 
phatically  just — it  is  called  a parental  protector  and 
a kind  mother.  Now  name  a single  blessing  of  such 
a government  that  you  enjoy-  Docs  it  make  you 
(the  south)  great,  does  it  enshrine  you  in  honor,  does 
it  make  you  rich  and  prosperous,  does  it  secure  your 
property,  does  it  protect  the  peace  of  your  slumbers, 
does  it  shield  jmu  from  the  fanatic  incendiary,  or 
does  it  hold  up  his  torch  and  enliven  its  flame  and 
invite  him  to  apply  it  lo  your  most  combustible  ma- 
terial? Name,  if  you  can,  one  single  benefit  of  a 
good  and  beneficial  government  which  you  enjoy  un- 
der it.  Thanks  to  a sturdy  nature,  we  still  live  and 
breathe,  in  spile  of  its  iuSicUons.  Even  this  we  owe 
to  our  neglected  and  forsaken  state  institutions. — 
But  your  assailants  tell  you  plainly,  that  even  this,, 
the  bare  breath  of  life,  which  they  have  left  in  you, 


you  enjoy  merely  under  a short  reprieve,  until  their 
| plans  arc  ready  for  the  execution  of  that  doom  of  de- 
I solation  and  ruin  which  they  have  pronounced  arai  ist 
| you,  and  which  they  are  hastening  on  with  all  their 
! zeal  and  power.  In  the  halls  of  legislation  they  are 
| already  permitted  to  tell  you,  that  your  presence 
■ there  is  a pollution  of  their  pbarisartical  purity;  and 
are  you,  proud  freemen,  (do  you  not  so  call  your- 
selves? with  what  truth  1 shall  not  decide,)  humbly 
to  solicit  their  forborne  embrace?  Surely,  ! m iv  siy, 

I t us  have  no  more  of  this  servile  adulation  of  the 
j Union,  while  it  is  what  you  (not  enjoy,  but)  suffer. 

I On  the  contrary,  examine  freely  and  fearlessly  its 
value  and  the  dangers  with  which  it  threatens  you, 
jas  well  as  the  suffering  which  it  already  inflicts  — 
Despise  the  clamors  raised  against  you  as  Hie  ene- 
J mies  of  the  Union.  It  is  false,  absolutely  false,  that 
you  arc  the  enemies  of  it,  in  its  truth  and  purity, — . 
and  il  were  base  and  cowardly  not  to  be  the  enemies 
of  its  abuses.  As  it  is  practically  administered,  call 
it  by  what  name  you  please,  it  is  a gross  and  oppres- 
sive tyranny,  and  much  the  worse,  because  it  is  many- 
headed.  “A  popular  tyranny  is  more  terrible  and  de- 
basing Ilian  the  tyranny  of  a monarch;  in  its  appetites 
more  inappeasable  and  gross,  and  ia  its  duration 
more  lasting.  Jt  never  dies.  The  gloomy  expanse 
of  time  which  it  covers,  is  never  irradiated  by  a Tra- 
jan or  an  Antoninus.  There  is  an  eternal  duration 
of  its  vicious  qualities  and  its  rapacious  reign.” — 
That  there  are  many  among  us  tbalean  pour  out  this 
crouching-  adulation,  1 must  lament,  arid  1 can  pity 
the  mistaken  devolio.n  But  the  southern  man  who 
can  join  our  assailants  bitterly  and  acrimoniously  in 
the  slanderous  cry  of  our  enmity  to  the  Union,  for 
the  purpose  of  weakening  the  resolution  and  paraly- 
zing the  cfibrls  of  his  own  countrymen  in  resistance 
to  its  abuses,  I am  obliged  to  think  j idly  chargeable 
with  the  mo-t  unnatural  feelings — with  a hideous 
want  of  patriotism — with  a most  guilty  moral  trea- 
son, which  though  the  laws  do  not  touch,  the  public 
scorn  will  not  allow  logo  unpunished, 
j Finally,  I say,  do  no  rash  or  sudden  act;  wait  yet 
longer.  There  are  some  favorite  signs  in  l he  politi- 
ic-a I heavens.  There  are,  I think,  hopes,  that  your 
| grievances  will  be  redressed  by  constitutional  and 
i peaceable  means,  and  the  dangers  of  the  Union  avert- 
I ed.  The  democratic  party  see  how  profitless  and 
. debasing  it  is  to  serve  men  instead  of  principles.  I 
I think  il  may  be  predicted,  (the  darkest  hour  usually 
precedes  the  dawn  ) that  before  very  long,  perhaps 
i within  the  coming  year,  there  will  be  a re-action 
I which  will  establish  the  democratic  party  in  its  an- 
jcient  power  and  purity,  and  unite  in  a faithful 
and  fraternal  band,  cemented  by  their  best  interests 
and  their  best  feelings,  all  the  members  of  that  great 
conservative  body,  throughout  the  Union,  whether 
north,  south,  or  west.  The  incongruous  and  unpa- 
triotic combinations  of  vvhigism  cannot  long  cohere. 

! The  sacrifice  of  Texas,  if  nothing  else,  must  make 
it  odious  to  all  the  sound  part  of  the  nation,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  south  arid  west.  They  cannot — they 
will  not  forgive  it.  The  commencement  of  this  re- 
act! >n  will  probably  be  more  or  less  advanced  or  re„- 
larded  by  the  result  of  the  ensuing  presidential  election, 
in  which, i nstead  of  bring  lukewarm,  the  wholesouth 
and  west  should  put  forth  their  whole  zeal  and  strength. 

But  this  hope  is  not  a reason,  why  the  remedial 
movements  of  the-  south  should  not  commence,  at 
farthest,  with  the  elose  of  the  present  year,  when 
the  turmoil  of  all  the  elections  vviil  be  over.  You 
i ought — -by  sober,  regular,  and  deliberate  steps — to 
determine  the  general  principles  of  your  aotipn,  to 
organize  the  means  of  union  and  concert  among  the 
states,  which  ought  now  to  assume,  and  afterwards 
keep  up,  as  long  as  their  oppression  and  danger  last, 
an  armor  of  defence  prepared  for  contingencies.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  art  array  of  physical  force, 
but  a moral  armor,  under  which  they  may  be  ready 
speedily  to  act,  with  union  and  concert,  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

1 have  already  adverted  to  the  subject  of  Texas  . 
The  rejection  of  the  treaty  of  annexation  I regard  as 
a measure  (if  nut  of  wickedness)  of  egregious  folly, 
sacrificing  interests  of  great  value  and  importance  to 
the  whole  Union,  but  particularly  to  the  south  and 
west;  and  more  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain,  which  1 fear  is  well  founded, 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  perhaps  of  its  tributaries.  This  right, 
if  it  exist,  will  give  her  uncontrolled  access  to  your 
territories  and  carry,  alike,  her  commercial  agents 
and  her  emissaries  of  abolition  through  the  midst  of 
your  towns  and  plantations  into  the  very  heart  of 
Texas,  all  which  would  have  been  averted  forever 
by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  annexation.  But 
when  we  took  through  the  vista  of  futurity,  at  the  ad- 
vantages to  commerce,  to  navigation,  to  mauufac. 
ures,  lo  agriculture,  and  above  all,  to  the  national 
security  and  power  and  greatness  which  would  ne- 
cessarily have  resulted  from  the  acquisition,  we  can 
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hardly  estimate  the  imir.-tno  valtie  «f  !;  t.-c..r  iio- 

1o  !i?  alone,  but  to  the  u hole  Union,  which  was  provi- 
dentially put  in  our  power,  and  which  we  have 
wantonly  thrown  away.  But  the  evils  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  do  not  eru!  with  its  direct  effects. 


'hr  was  perfectly  independent  of  Mexico  f Sue 
united  as  an  independent  sovereign  state  in  forming 
the  republic  of  Mexico.  But  where  is  that  repub 
he  now?  Is  the  dictator,  (we  should  say  usurper)  of 
a subjugated  people,  Texas  not  included,  that  re- 


The  time  of  the  negotiation  wa?  eminently  propitious;  ! public?  And,  if  he  were,  as  an  independent  so\e 
and  the  President  deserves,  and  "ill  yet , and  speedily,  j reign  member  of  the  con  fe  aeration  she  was  no  long- 
re  reive  the  abundant  thank?  of  the  country,  for  the  j pr  hound  than  the  duration  of  her  will  and  pleasut  c j 
promptness,  wisdom,  and  patriotism  with 'which  lie  A sovereign  state  ran  be  no  longer  bound  by  any 
seized  and  improved  it.  In  the  language  of  an  able  j compact  whatever.  He  may,  indeed,  make  nai 
«cnator  (Mr.  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,)  whose  j upon  her,  and  so  may  any  tyrant  upon  any  free  state, 
speech  ought  to  occupy  the  columns  of  every  patriotic  but  on  no  other  ground  ol  national  law  than  he  could 
press  in  the  country  “Had  the  treaty  been  ratified  j on  die  United  .Suites,  or  any  other  sovereign  state, 
by  the  senate— had  the  union  between  the  republics  I We  have  talked  of  purchasing  his  right  to  Texas, 
been  completed,  the  subject  would  have  passed  away  j “'it.  fie  has  no  right  of  which  he  can  dispose.  We 
without  producing  o ripple  upon  the  surface  ofpublic  | might  have  bought  his  unfounded  pretension?,  to 
opinion  throughout  the  world.”  But,  excited  and  | make  the  acquisition  peaceable,  but  no  more.  How- 
emboldened  by  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  you  already  'die  then  has  been  all  the  pathos  of  our  phan=aical 
behold  the  two  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  obtrusively  j brethren  about  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Mexico 
passing  their  ju?t  political  limits,  taking  footing  upon  i by  the  treaty  of  annexation.  But  I ask  again,  shad 
a portion  of  the  continent  so  appropriated,  that,  i these. brave  and  generous  men  perish  under  the  hand 

except  in  a hostile  spirit,  according  to  national  usage,  1 Ihe  mongrei  breed  of  Mexico?  Two-thirds  of 

they  were  forbidden  to  interpose,  and  projecting  their  , them  arc  the  children  of  the  great  west.  The  beriig- 
sch ernes  of  intrigue , as  if  von  were  in  the  heart  of  I uant  sun  of  01  ■ r own  dear  soul li  shone  on  the  hirt h of 
Europe.  They  have  crossed  the  Rubicon.  England  | 'be  other;  and  will  the  people  of  these  regions  stand 


has  already  had  her  emissaries  in  Texas.  Cuba  will 
next  be  seized,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  as  a 
fair  field  for  abolition.  She  will  then  command  the 
gulf  and  the  Mississippi  Tospeak  of  no  other  danger, 
what  will  then  be  the  condition  of  N Orleans,  without 
which  the  whole  west  could  not  breathe,  or,  if  at  all, 
like  an  asthmatic  patient?  Tints  we  see  laid  open  the 
clear  sighted  and  patriotic  wisdom  of  t U is  glorious 
union  of  u bigs,  manufacturers,  and  abolitionists,  by 
which  the  treaty,  cf  annexation  w as  rejected. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  or  the  worst  evil  , f the  rejec- 
tion of  this  wi?e  and  excellent  treaty.  Should  Santa 
A,nna  be  able  (which  God  forbid,,  though  we  know 
not  w hat  foreign  intrigues  and  foreign  funds  mat 
enable  him  to  do)  to  conquer  Te-xa?,  what  a spectacle 
will  be  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 
A people  ofyour  own  blood,  who,  worn  out  by  bar- 
barous desultory  invasion  and  war,  as  brethren,  threw 
themselves  into  your  arms,  sought  your  fraternal 
embrace,  and  entreated  your  protection,  which,  by 


by,  fold  their  arm?,  and  with  cold  blood,  behold  the 


no  more,  but  for  the  misconception  of  my  views  on 
a point  on  w hich  I am  most  anxious  tint,  to  he  mixun- 
uiiderstood.  But,  being  about  to  correct  this  error, 
and  feeling  as  strongly  and  indignantly  : .?  any  man 
can  do  the  oppression  disgiaee  and  danger  under 
wTiicii  my  country  suffers,  although  no  one  is  more 
sensible  of  the  little  importance,  of  my  opinions  and 
counsels  then  i am,  1 have  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
citizen,  on  my  pai  l,  to  throw  them  into  the  mass  of 
deliberation  on  the  subject  i f the  great  crisis  which 
hangs  so  awfully  over  us.  Besides,  I have  always 
had  an  utter  abhorrence  of  oppression,  by  whatever 
hands.il  may  be  inflicted.  It  is  now  a third  of  a 
century  since,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  some 
share  of  popular  favor,  and  ambitious  of  more,  1 did 
not  hesitate  to  hazard  all  that  1 possessed , and  all 
that  ! hoped  for,  in  defending  the  rights  and  interests 
of  that  people,  who  are  now  the  oppressors  of  my 
own  immediate  country,  and  who  threaten  daily  not 
only  its  prosperity  but  ift  social  peace.  ] held  up, 
wild  a few  noble  associates,  the.  flag  of  thdir  gal- 
lant, hut  then  unpopular  little  navy;  1 vindicated 
their  gloric  us  commercial  c nterprize;  an  enlerprize, 
which,  whit#  it  enriched  them,  made  no  one  poor, 
and  i defended  (not  without  success)  their  pecuniary 
rights  against,  what  1 c onsidered,  the  hand  of  rapa- 


massacre!  for  such  it  would  be,  if  they  he  vanquish-  ei'y  and  unjust  pow  cr,  though  it  was  the  hand  of  the 
ed?  Foi bid  it  humanity,  forbid  it  honor!  let  tin-  holy  j political  men  with  whom!  was  associated.  It  would 


ties  of  kindred  blood  forbid  it!  But  it  may  be  a?ked 
what  can  he  done?  The  union  has  abandoned  them. 
1 humbly  suggest  that  the  power  is  indubitable.  The 
will  only  is  wanting.  It  is  very  plain  what  can  be 
clone  ami  what  ought  to  he  done.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  constitution  of  Ihe  union  to  forbid  the.  state 
loaning  them  money.  They  want  nothing  else.  A id 
them  liberally  in  this  way  and  volunteers  enough 
will  be  found  to  unite  with  them  to  furnish  other 
fields  of  San  Jacinto  on  which  “the  lone  star”  shall 
again  shine  in  triumph. 

If  this,  suggestion  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  adop- 
tion, and  1 cannot  doubt  that  it  is,  there  is  probably 
no  time  to  be  lost.  Let  active  and  able  nvc-n,  of  the 
south  aril  west,  who  feel  interested  in  the  cause, 
communicate  with  each  other,  as  soon  as  possible; 
particularly  on  the  mode  of  approaching  the  iogisla- 


. r ...  , , . - live  bodies  of  the  states,  and  in  arranging  details, 

a 1 the  ties  of  nature,  of  honor  and  of  interest,  you  Can  it  b(J  dollbtcd,  that  if  properly  brought  before 
should  have  granted  them,  will  be  Slaughtered  before  (he  , ([  mea„  through  their  legislative  bodies,) 

they  will  respond  like  men  and  brethren  to  this  sa - 


your  eyes,  and  their  noble  country,  which  ought 
already  to  have  been  yours,  ruined  and  desolated. 
We  know,  from  the  character  and  past  history  of  their 
assailant,  that  they  will  receive  no  mercy,  no  quarter. 
The  bloody  Ampudia,  (so  much  so  as  to  be  utterly 
out  of  the  pale  of  civilization,  ),the  gazettes  inform 
us,  has  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  invasion 


cred  call?  It  is  an  occasion  on  which  they  should 
stretch  a point  and  he  liberal.  It  is  an  occasion  of 
life  and  death  to  fellow  beings  mid  kindred  blood.  It 
is  an  occasion  of  the  utmost  national  interest,  inde- 
pendent of  the  claims  of  humanity.  There  is  mule 
pending  interest  of  the  United  States  of  half  so 


ill  berou  e me,  then,  I thought,  to  close  my  life  by 
declining  to  offer  my  counsel,  for  what.il  was  worth, 
arid  to  raise  my  voice  in  the  assertion. of  the  rights 
xml  the  reprobation  of  the  wrongs  of  “my  own  na- 
tive land.”  LANGDON  Cl  J EVES. 


WHIG  MASS  MEETING  AT  BOSTON. 


People  of  the  south,  people  of  the  west,  nay  people  n - , ,i  .■  e , 

r i n,  r , v 1 . v much  importance  as  the  prevention  of  the  suhiuga 

of  the  whole  United  States  if  vour  rnora  s be  those  , r n-  i.  • ' , u J H , 

r rn  . r . ’ ,,  , , , J r tion  of  T exas.  It  is  a country  absolutely  essential 

of  Christianpv,  if  you  oe  not  utterly  bere  t of  the  » , - , . J , .,  , J 

,,  , ,,,  r r i to  our  security  and  interest,  and  it  must  sooneror 

“natural  touch”  ol  human  keirjgs,.  with  what  fee  mg'  J 


must  you  think  of  Ihe  abominable  intrigues  and  com- 


1011,000  WHIGS  IN  COUNCIL. 

The  meeting  in  Boston  Common,  on  Thursday  the 
19th  hisl.  brought  together  more  people  than  were 
perhaps  e\er  assembled  at  any  public  meeting  ever 
field  in  this  country.  The  Boston  Atlas,  of  Friday, 
has  fourteen  of  its  wide  columns  taken  up  in  describ- 
ing the  splendid  procession,  de.se  ription  of  the  k aimers, 
decorations  in  the  oity,&c.  &o.  The  day  was  most 
auspicious.  There  were  riot  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  ivhigs  in  Boston  on  t .e  occasion  Every 
town  in  Massachusetts  was  fully  represented,  arid 
every  state  in  the  union  had  a delegate  present. — 
The  Atlas  says:  The  lung  line  of  the  cavalcade — the 
immense  coneuur-e  of  delegates  from  the  various 
stales  of  the  union,  in  the  procession — the  glorious 
array  of  the  ivhigs  from  the  counties  and  towns  of 
our  own  state — the  succession  of  Clay  Clubs,  Young 
Whig  Club?,  First  Presidential  Voters’  Club  — the 
line  of  jolly  Whig  Sailors- — the  numerous  and  highly 
effective  t-arids  of  music — the  long,  ever  varying, 
arid  surpassingly  brilliant  pageant  of  appropriate 
Hags,  banners  and  emblems — all  conspired  to  render 
this  celebration  the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever 


later  become  a part  of  our  union  at  whatever  cost 

binations  in  your  own  coutmiU,  'wM  w'il  this  aid  you  will  bind  the  pcop'e  of  Texas  to  you  I our  8tate  and>  probably,  the  most 

brought  on  tins  bloody  and  barbarous  tra-edU-  : foreve!\  L°l  Ihe  threatened  rnvas.on  be  repelled  by  j com  and  effective  gatherin 
rpi  ° , r i „ , , , - ">=  ?;  , your  aid,  and  you  need  afterwards  entertain  no  fears  1 " 

1 he  people  ot  1 exas  have  oecn  s anderous  v ca  led  J r ■ ....  ...  , I 

f . . ..  ..  — . •>  cjuru  0p  foreign  intrigue.  ihe  union  with  I exas  will  be 


“vagabonds  and  outlaws.”  You  know  this  to  be 


utterly  false.  We  all  know,  their  slanderers  know, 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  which  will  charac- 
terize all  new  settlements,  a belter  and  braver  people 
never  were  tbs  pioneers  of  the  Anglo.  Saxon  blood 
and  fame.  Far  from  being  vagabonds  ar.d  outlaws, 
there  never  was  a new  settlement  on  this  continent, 
which,  for  their  numbers,  embodied  as  much  com- 
fortable independence,  not  to  speak  of  wealth,  though 
there  are  among  them  wealthy  men,  as  much  wotth 
of  character,  as  much  improvement  and  intelligence 
and,  above  all,  as  much  energetic  enterprise  and 
generous  bravery. 


consummated  in  the  very  act  of  this  brotherly  assis 
tance.  You  will  run  no  risk,  if  the  invasion  be  thus 
repelled,  of  the  reimbursement  of  your  pecuniary 
advances.  Let  her  independence  and  peace  be  thus 
secured,  and  your  claims  will  speedily  be  converted 
into  stock  of  the  United  States.  If  it  shall  be  said, 
and  it  will  probably  be  so  said,  to  dt  feat  this  bene- 
volent measure,. that  this  invasion  is  only  an  impo- 
tent threat — all  will  rejoice,  if  it  he  true:  but  the 
rule  of  war  is  to  deem  every  thing  that  is  possible, 

> to  be  probable,  and  here  the  event  deprecated  is  not 
,only  possible,  but  much  more  than  probable.  Be 
; therefore  not  deterred,  by  any  such  suggestion,  from 
']  he  battle  of  San  Jacinto  would  be  a proud  dis-  the  good  work.  Let  the  aid  be  afforded  under  regu- 
tinction  for  any  nation,  and  still  more  the  conduct  Nations  of  prudence  which  shall  make  it  applicable 
and  bearing  of  the  victoi  s after  their  triumph.  The 'only  on  the  contingency  of  its  being  necessary, 
civilization  of  any  country  would  be  illustrated  and  and  which  shall  secure  its  due  application.  The 
adorned  by  it.  With  the.  blood  of  Lhe  Alamo  still  money  need  riot  be  drawn  fiom  your  treasuries, 
reeking  Irom  the  ground,  instead  ot  a merciless  re-  j which  may  not  be  supplied,  but  may  be  raised  on 
taliation  upon  the  Mexican  tyrant  and  his  miserable  . stocks  authorized  by  the  respective  states.  Men  of 
followers,  the  softening  influence  of  civilization  on  the  south  and  west,  if  there  be  political  differences 
the  horrors  of  war,  was  never  more  conspicuous.  I between  you,  lay  them  down  for  a moment,  at  the 
J uture  times  will  scarcely  c j edit  the  notorious  fact,  j shrine  of  patriotism  and  humanity,  and  do  this  great 
that  under  such  horribie  provocation,  not  a hair  of  j service  to  the  interests  of  your  country,  and  at  the 
then  heads  was  touched,  ttiat  they  were  treated  with  | same  time  prevent  this  awful  sacrifice  of  your  own 
kindness  and  oomanity  while  prisoners,  anti  permit- I kindred;  which,  should  it  happen,  your  hearts  will 
a ,unJ(a.r.m  ^ t0  t'clul  n ! o their  country  and  homes,  bleed  to  behold,  and  which  your  consciences  will 
And  shall  these  brave  and  benevolent  men  perish  ever  afterwards  reproach  you  for  having  suffered, 
under  the  hands  of  the  hlno.lv  It  i)as  not  been  without  some  hesitation  and  re- 

luctance, that  1 have  at  all  entered  into  this  discus- 


under  the  hands  of  the  bloody  tyrant  whose  life  they 
spared  when  forfeited  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
man?  A tyrant,  who  itas  no  more  claim  to  their  sub- 
mission, than  Carolina  has  to  that  of  Georgia.  Texas 
is  by  national  law  and  right  as  free  of  Mexico  as 
Mexico  is  of  the  United  States.  She  was  never 
subject  to  any  power  but  that  Spain.  Under  that 

tHurubnldl;  HJalte-Brun;  Poinsett’s  Note's,  Appendix 
project  of  a Constitution,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Speech. 


sion.  i considered  my  day  of  activity  as  by-gone, 
and  was  reposing  in  the  most  absolute  retirement,  in 
which  I desired  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
when  the  incident  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  drew  from  me,  as  an  act  of  civility,  a short 
expression  of  my  opinions;  and  1 should  have  said 


that  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  union. 

There  were  twenty  thousand  persons  in  the  pro- 
cession, and  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  nearly  five 
miles  long. 

The  meeting  was  organized  on  Boston  common. 
The  bun.  Jonathan  Chapm  i announced  as  the  of 
fleers  of  the  convention,  the  following  gen  llemen: 
President.  Hon.  Daniisi.  Webster. 

Vice  presidents.  Steven  C.  Philips,  of  Salem;  Chas. 
G.  Loring,- of  Boston;  Jas.  C.  Doane,  of  Cuhassel;  C. 
Hudson,  of  Westminister;  Nymphas  Marslon,  of 
Barnstable;  Gerslidm  B.  Weston,  of  Duxbury,  Geo. 
B.  Upton,  of  Nantucket;  Nathaniel-  B.  Borden,  of 
FallRivei;  Ebenezer  Hobbs,  of  Waltham;  Samuel 
Wi!iiston,of  Northampton;  William  C.  Plunkett,  of 
Adams;  Pulycarpus  L.  Cu.Nima.ri,  of  Bcrriardston;  Cal- 
vin Burl,  ot  Long  Meadow. 

Secretaries  John  S.  Sleeper,  of  Boston;  John  G. 
Thurston,  of  Lancaster;  William  Stoue,of  Spring- 
field;  William  G.  Fisher,  of  Yarmouth. 

At  27  minutes  past  2,  Daniel  Webster  arose  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting,  and  was  hailed  by  cheers  which 
we  thought  would  never  end.  After  they  were  over, 
Mr.  Webster  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  Whigs  of  the 
United  States:  A common  cause;  lhe  love  of  our 
common  liberty;  our  warm  aff)  etions  for  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  in  which  we  live;  and  a deep 
and  solemn  concern  for  the  preservation  of  those 
institutions  and  the  promotion  of  the  great  interests 
of  that  country — have  brought  us  together,  here  to- 
day. J behold  before  me,  in  this  vast  assembly, 
freemen,  intelligent  fellow  cititizens,  persons  patrio- 
tically devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  the  country,  cf 
the  union,  and  of  every  state  of  the  union.  And,  in 
behalf  of  the  vvhigs  of  Massachusetts,  I bid  you  all  a 
cordial  and  a hearty  welcome.  (Great  cheering.)— 
Whigs  of  Georgia,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi, 
from  tiie  whole  south  and  west,  as  well  as  from  the 
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nearer  ami  gallant  states  of  Rhode  Gland  and  Ver-latul  dangerously  near  in  time — it  i<  the  portending, 
mont,  gallant  and  trite  hearted  wings,  too,  front  j the  threatened  change  in  our  national  identity,  in 
Maine,  and,  indeed,  front  every  sta'e,  all,  all  are  ! the  lirst  plane,  and,  secondly,  the  change  in  the  well 
here  assembled  in  support  of  the  whig  cause;— not 
the  cause  of  ..Massachusetts,  not  the  cause  of  any  one 
state— but  the  cause  of  our  common  liberty,  of  our 
common  country,  of  good  government  to  which  I 
trust  we  are  attached — for  the,  promotion  and  ad 
vatv'ement  of  this  great  and  glorious  cause  we  are 
now,  and  here,  gathered  together.  (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  to  day  \ye  lay  no  offering  on  the  altar 
of  personal,  local,  or  sectional  preference.  For  my- 
self, I desire,  [ am  sure  we  all  desire,  to  tear  from 
our  hearts  every  ligament  wiiioh  binds  us  to  any  one. 
man,  to  any  one  portion  of  the  country  as  distinguish 
ed  from  another  and  from  all,  every  sentiment  which 
rises  within  us  to  teach  us  that  ue  are  aught  bill 
Americans  and  Americans  altogether.  (Tremendous 
applause.) 

Wo  have  visited,  to-day,  many  soenes-^sancRfied, 

I had  almost  said— celebrated,  certainly,  as  the 
scenes  of  revolutionary  occurrences.  They  have 
earned  us  bade  to  the  times  of  our  fathers— -to  the 
companionship  of  those  men  who  stood  up  for  liberty, 
against  the  greatest  power  of  the  known  world— who 
sustained  liberty  with  fearless  hearts — who  fought 
for  liberty  with  strong  iiands,  and  who  successfully 
accomplished  the  American  revolution.  (Cheers  ) 

The  American  revolution!  What  true  man  is  there, 
throughout  the  land,  who  is  is  not.  filled  with  itidis- 
cnbahlc  emotions,  w hen  his  mind  is  carried  hack  to 
the  great  event  of  the  age,  and  the  circumstances 
eonnectsd  with  it— the  American  revolution?  (Re- 
newed applause.) 

Gentlemen,  there  are  some  things  which  arc  di- 
minished in  importance  and  interest  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  The  comet  which  passes  over  our  hemisphere, 
is  seen,  wondered  at,  and  forgotten.  The  great  lu- 
minaries of  the  sky  above  us  are  noticed,  shii-.e,  go 
out,  and  also  fade  from  particular  remembrance 


established  principles  of  the  government,  with  regard 
to  that  great  system  ef  protection  which  is  building 
us  up.  .(Great  cheering.)  it  is  not  for  me,  in  these 
brief  remarks,  which  necessarily  must  lie  merely  of 
an  introductory  nature,  it  is  not  for  me  no-v  to  enlarge 
upon  these  topics.  But  with  your  permission,  1 will 
simply  say  a few  words  on  these  points.  (Universal 
erics  of  "Go  on— go  on.") 

Well,  gentlemen,  i will  first  allude  to  the  proposed 
change  iiTtlie  territorial  limits  of  the  country,  by  the 
admission  of  Texas,  and  then  to  the  attempt  to  sub 
vert  what  you  ami  1,  what  we  all  consider  the  funda- 
mental policy  of  our  government. 

As  to  Texas.  We  well  Ittio.v  that  this  qusl.ion  of 
annexation  has  been  much  agitated;  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  stirring  tuples  which  has  been,  or  -can  be, 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  United 
States,  yue  project  has  been  submitted  to  congress, 
and  it  was  defeated. — thanks  to  the  gallant  and  glo 
lions  whig  senate,  (loud  cheers)— but  now  it  is  made 
a principal  issue  before  the  people,  and  our  attention 
is  compelled  to  it.  ! will  no-.v  disc-gat  upon  its  dan. 
gers,  upon  its  It  gards;  upon,  its  evils  They  have 
repeatedly  been  spdken  of  by  your  whig  brethern, 
they  are  full  in  view  before  the  public,  they  sug- 
gest themselves  at  on.ee  to  every  mind.  The  q tes 
linn  is,  if  we  desire  to  •keep  the  United  Stales  as 
they  are— without  diminution  and  without  augmen- 
tation—if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  present  establish- 
ed boundaries— .-.the  question  is,  how  are  we  to  ac- 
complish this?  Well,  every  one  can  answer  this 
inquiry  at  once.  There  are  two  candidates  for  the 
presidency  before  us.  The  one,  not.  only  for  Texas, 
bill  selected  only  because  lie  was  a Texas  man — me 
who  would  never  have  been  thought  of  but  fin-  Texas, 
who  will  never  be  remembered  but  in  connection 
with.  Texas.  (Laughter  aud  cheers. ) There  cun  be 


Not  so,  however,  with  the  great  achievement  of  our  ; no  doubt— it  is  idle  to  argue  the  matter — that  every 
fathers.  (Shouts.)  Not  so  with  the  great  achieve-  I man  who  means  to  vote  and  does  vote  for  Mr.  Polk, 
ments  of  all  those'men  connected  with  contests  for  ! means  to. vo.te  and  does  actually  vote  for  the  ad  in  is- 
freedom  and  establishment  of  freedom.  Not  so,  es  | siori  of  Texas.  To  deny  this  would  be  as  reasonable 
pecially  with  the  deeds  of  those  men  who  carried  out  ' as  lo  deny  that  a man  who,  with  a deadly  weapon  in 
the  American  revolution.  For  the  farther  we  re- ! his  hand,  should  inlfict  a deadly  wound  upon  another, 
code,  in  point  of  time,  from  their  dav,  the  more  ex-  was  actuated  by  a dead.ly  nyolive.  No  subterfu-e. 
ponded  appears  the  disc  of  their  glory,  larger  and  ! can  get  red  of  this,  no  gloss  can  cover  it.  up.  Tb,e 
larger  grows  their  reputation;  and  when  the  whole  of  j question  is^Polk  and  Texas,  or  no  Polk  and  :/o 
the  work  which  they  so  nobly  begun  shall  lie  accoin-  I Texas.  (Tremendous  applause.) 
pltshed—  when  freedom  and  good  government  shill  ! Then,'  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  Henry  Clay.— J Ivom  the  polls  and  not  vole  at  all?  Gentlemen,  is 


in  my  humble  judgment  there  is  but  one  course  to 
pursue.  I hose  who  would  avoid  the  contingency  of 
IhcMe  being  no  choice  by  the  people,  which  event 
would  throw  the  election  into  the  hue  of  repre- 
sentatives and  secure  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Polk,  those 
who  would  oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas  an  I tho 
■ xtension  of  slavery,  all  Ihose  must  vote  for  Clay. — 
(Applause.)  Personal  and  local  preferences  we  may, 
and  do,  have.  But  we  can  accomplish  no  good  to 
Ihe  country,  except  by  a thorough  and  entire  union 
of  the  great  whig  party.  Not  to  be  brought  about 
through  selfish  motives,  not  to  be  effected  by  person- 
al predilection,  but  from  a high  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  above  alt,  certain  in  itsolf.  And, 
fellow  citizens,  if  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  great 
result  it  is  desirable  to  obtain,  if  our  abject  is  the 
same,  then,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  others,  "our 
cause  is  just,  our  union  is  perfect.”  (Great  appro- 
bation.) 

it  is  not,  gentlemen,  the  sentiments  1 utter  which 
make  me  hoarse — (Mr.  W.  was  evidently  laboring 
under  severe  indisposition)  nor  is  it  the  presence  of 
those  who  surround  me,  which  causes  me  embarrass- 
ment. But  my  illness  is  by  no  means  slight,  and  1 
must  beg  you  to  take  that  as  my  excuse  for  any  de- 
fect which  may  strike  you  in  my  remarks.  I will 
however  say  a few  words  more. 

It.  is  a matter  which  ! wish  to  present  to  the  can- 
dor and  conscience  of  every  man.  in  this  assembly, 
and  every  man  in  the  country,  who  thinks  annexa- 
tion an  evil  16  lie  deprecated,  and  who,  nevertheless 
hesitates,  or  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  his  duty  lo 
support  the  whig  candidates,  that  annexation  cannot 
lie  prevented  now  except  by  the  election  of  the  whig 
ticket.  This  consideration  t hold  to  tie  (ii  for  every 
man’s  serious  deliberation  in  in  his  own  closet,  it  is 
fit  (or  all,  in  their  retirement,  looking  a I the  grave 
cuie  tions  presented  to  them,  and  acting  before  that 
power  which  finally  is  to  judge  them,  to  weigh  deep- 
ly aud  decide  conscientiously  these  matters.  Does 
any  man  mean,  s.o  far  as  he  is  able,  to  oppose  the 
extension  of  slavery,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  our 
national  faith,  arui  the  staining  of  our  “national 
honor?  If  lie  does,  is  tfer-re  any  thing  in  the  scope 
of  b.um&n  view,  which  can  accomplish  this  end, 
but,  the  success  of  the  whig  cause.  Most  as- 
suredly, most  assuredly  not.  Such  a man  cannot,  bv 
any  possibility,  vote  for  our  opponents.  Will  lie  vote 
for  the  third  party?  That  is  a quy^ion  for  him  so- 
lemnly to  consider  and  decide.  VVnl  he  stay  away 


be  spread  over  the  whole  ’earth— then,  but  not  till  , (Renewed,  loud,  and  long  cheers.)  Ills  opinion  on  this 
then,  will  their  fame -have  reached  i's  full  height.— , 1 subject  o,f  annexation  lias  been  repeatedly  express- 
(Applatise  ) J led.  And,  gentlemen,,  allow  me  lo  say  here,  in  this 

Anil  gentlemen,  the  deeper  we  drink  of  the  waters  j connect  ion-,  that  I know/  of  no  man  u ho  has  taken 


ih,erc,  can  there  be,  a single  American  citizen  in  the 
land,  a single  participant  in  the  blessings  of  free 
American  goyernman  , entitled  to  a vote,  who,  at  a 
ri;ii  like  Bus,  waulu  or  could  skulk  from  his  duty, 


of  revolutionary  patriotism,  the  mom  we  imbibe  t tie  ground  of  opposition  to  this  project  earlier  than  I keep  from  the  polls  and  neglect  to  vote!  What  a 
tint’s  irit  of  the  American  revolution,  tho  better  for  ' myself.  It  did  happen  to  me,  some  set ea  years  ago,  j reproach  upon  our  people  and  our  country,  that  such 
us.  The  more  we  fortify  our  minds,  the  more  we  j in  a speech  made  at  a meeting  in  the' city  of  New  | an  idea  could  be  entertained  for  a moment!  (Much 
strengthen  our  hearts  and  our  determinations,  by  a I York,  to  state  my  views  on  this  matter,  and.  those  j applause.)  Gentlemen,  the  elective  franchise  is  a 
recurrence  to  the  sentiments  which  animated  the  ; vie  ws  hat  e.uot  been  changed.  I spoke  of  them  then,  | great  trust.  He  who  neglects  it,  sports  with  that 

men  who  perfi,  rmed  that  great  work,  by  so  much  the  ! not  being,  and  never  beingafratd  of  committal  (laugh- ; trust.  We  owe  to  our  country  the  high  and  solemn 

more  shall  we  he  licit  r men,  heller  citizens,  better  j ter  and  cheers)  on  what  1 thought  valid  grounds. — ! duty  of  voting  for  our  officers,  and  every  considma. 
patriots,  in  every  respect.  (Prolonged  approbation-.)  ; Those  grounds  are  no  less  valid  now  than  they  were!  lion,  of  honor  and  patriotism  binds  us  to  fulfil  theoh- 
I bid  you  all  welcome  in  the  spirit  , of  the  revolt!-  then.  I have  no  new. sentiment  upon  the  question. 1 ligation.  (Cheers.)  I'  is  our  first  duty  to  inform 
lion;  in  the  spirit  uf  the  thirteen  states  which  accnra-  And  I,  for  one,  say  that — under  the  present  circutn  I our-elves,  as  well  as  we  can,  upon  the  questions  of 
[dished  it,  which  established  the  union  unVfer  which  1 stances  of.  the  ease — 1 shall  heartly  give  my  vote  lo  ! the  day,  to  give  an  honest  vote,  and  then  we  may 
wo  live,  which  we  respect,  which  wo  love, 'under  j Mr.  Clay.  (Tremendous,  applause.)  Among  other  ' leave  the  consequences  to  God.  (Applause.) 
which  we.  mean  to  die,  which  we  will  defend  with  ! things,  because  he  is  pledged  against  the  annexation  jqon,  ,;n  v;ew  0f  the  creat  interests  involved  in 
all  our  pouet  to  t!ic  la  at  ga-p.  (Cheers)  In  that  ot  1 e\as.  (Cneers.)  W ;th  trie  opinions-  he  has  ex-  j pFljs  election,  ran  any  true  A'meriean  citizen  vote  for 

spirit  1 again  say  to  you,  lo  every  one  of  you  here  j pressed  in  Ins  speeches  and  letters,  there  can  be.  no1  ,].c  p:l t tj?  The  inquiry  may  not,  perhaps  be 

in  attendance,  here  to  promote  the  great  and  good  j controversy  on  the  point.  Those  opinions  are  my  j 80  important  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  states 
cause  in  which  wc  are  all  engaged— welcome — vvel-  j opinions,  Hu  holds  aud  I hold  distinctly  that  annex-  ; w liin.Vi  vote  by  majorities,  but  in  those  states  where 
come— welcome!— (h-md  cheers  ) We  stand  by  the  1 ation  must  and  do.es  tend  to  the  extension,  promulga-  | (he  plurality  system  prevails  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
prmciples  which  that  spirit  upheld,  we  galheraround  lion,  and.  perpetuation  of  slavery.  Jf  there  be  any  ! ,eq„ence>  'in  sueh  states,,  and  indeed— to  consider 

the  Siandmds  w ti  i . 1 1 tnat  spirit  ra  is  ed,  and  w e w i 1 1 j h ere , a ny  e Ise  w here , w ho  ( hi  u k t.  ti  a l a n n exat  ion  can  (he  m a t tor  fij  1 1 y u i eve  ry  state  does  not  ho  w h o is 

do  our  best  to  keep  unsullied  the  national  glory  ! advance  the  freedom  af  any  one—  I care  not  of  what ! oppose(j  to  slavery  ami  the  annexation  of  Texa  and 
which  that  spirit  established.  (More  ch<  ’ ' 1 

lint,  gentlemen,  ! n ill  fin  tlier  say  that 
novV,  liter  people  are  Imre  to-day,  in  the  spirit.  „.  

revolution  of  1775,  to  resist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ; platise. ) i come  to  no  other  conclusion.  I wish  this  question 

ability,  the  attempted  revolution  of  1ST).  We  come  Mr.  C!ay  is  against  annexation,  except  it  can  be  to  be  put  to  the  whole  country.  I wish  every  man 
in  the  spirit  ot  the  old  revolution,  to  protest  against ! eficcled  with  the  common  consent  of  the  whole  conn-  ’ to  think  of  it,  to  judge  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  new;  to  preserve  uncontaminaled  what  our  fa-  | try.  He.  lias  said  that  he  regards  the  Union  as  a grand  his  own  conscience,  and  I am  willing  lo  leave  it  to 
thers  achieved  by  a war,  and  established  . through  ! co-partnership,  into  which  no  new  member  can  be  ‘ his  own  reflection  what  his  feelings  hereafter  will  be, 
their  wisdom;  to  guard  our  institutions  against  intio-  i admitted  against  the  will  of  any  one  of  the  genera!  if  evil  should  be  the  result  of  the-  contest,  and  he 
vatiuns,  against  tampering-,  against  rash  experiment;  co.  partners.  And  he  holds  himself  hound  to  oppose  : feels  that  he  has  not  done  his  utmost  to  prevent  that 
in  other  words,  to  preserve,  whole  and  pure,  ttie  in-  I annexation',  without  that  general  consent.  Here  is  evil!  1 put  it  and  leave  it  to  every  man  whether, 
stitutions  wi.icii  were  established  for  us  and  left  to  j his  pledge,  and  1 stand  upon  it.  (Cheers.)  I he- | after  the  election,  he. will  not  feel  much  better  in  the 
U3  by  the  whigs  ol  1775.  (Applause.)  The  sur- fieve  in  his  honor  and  principle.  (A  voice  in  the  ! consciousness  that  ho  has  exerted  all  practicable  and 
rounding  objects  cry  to  us  to  do  Ibis,  to  succor  and  'crowd  here  exclaimed — “We  will  take  him  at  lus  honorable  means  to  avoid  evil,  than  though  tie  had 
luuinUiu  these  tnslitu'  ms — arid  we  obey  the  call. — 1 word.”)  Mr.  Webster  resumed,  We  will  take  him  . thrown  away  his  vote,  neglected  h is  privilege  of 
(Further  cheering. ) N uw,  if  there  bo.  any  reason  for  ! at  his  word,  and  lie  dare  not  forfeit  it.  (Vociferous  franchise,  and  lett  things  lo  a mischievous  result.-— 
this  great  assembly,  if  there  be  any  thing  serious  in  shouts.)  j (Great  approbation.) 

the  political  considerations  which  now  agitate  the  I Gentlemen,  there  are  questions  in  which  time  is  | I do  not  intend  to  refer  at  length  to  the  danger  our 
whole  country,  it  is  because  something  is  attempted  j all  important.  And  with  Mr  Clay  we  are  sure  of  country  will  experience  from  the  establishment  ot 
which  amounts  to  a change  in  all  our  political  affairs  safety  for  four  years.  That  will  give  us  time  to  sec  j the  doctrine  set  forth  by  the  advocates  of  annex a- 
— not  lo  say  a change  in  the  very  form  of  our  govern  | whether  annexation,  if  to  take  place  at  all,  can  be  lion,  but  l may  ask  one  question:  Is  there  not  a tor- 
ment itself — equal  at  least  lo  a revolution.  If  ther?  I effected  without  war,  without  disgrace,  without  d i ritory  to  the  north  asuyell  as  to  the  south  of  us?  if 
beany  object  of  serious  magnitude  which  presses  j honor,  without  violation  of  national  faith.  And  the  south  will  have  I exas,  why  should  not  the 
itself  on  the  minds  of  the  people — menacing  in  form  therefore,  situated  as  the  country  is  and  as  we  are,  north  insist  on  other  parts  ol  the  eontinent,  and  where, 


Renal  glory  t advance  the  freedom  of  any  one— I care  not  of  what  j opposed  to  slavery  and  the  annexation  of  Texa  .and 
cers  > | color,  fori  would  regard  those  of  all  colors— from  - ,et  su-pp0rts  the  third  party  ticket,  vote  ctly 

we  are  met  : man  ' "nisi  differ.  With  me  annexation  must.  aga;nst  that  which  alone  cgn  prevent  the  consequen- 

spirit  of  the  ! °PP0Seifi  firmly,  readily,  and  steadily.  (Ap- 1 ee3  and  evils  that  he  so  much  would  deplore?  I can 
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if  v.  e begin  to  disturb  the  existing  balance  of  power, 
whore  shall  we  sl<q ? (Choe-rs.l) 

It  is  said  that  if  tiie  iltwied  Slates  do  not  take 
Texas,  England  will;  and -a  d-kd-r-usl  and  jealously  of 
England  are  appealed  <o  in  aid  of  the  Texan  annex 
ation  scheme.  Now,  Set  me  say  I'haititihere  never  was 
a more  absurd  suggestion  than  that  the  governme  nt 
of  England  seeks,  or  would  d-ar-e  to  seek,  or  would 
dream  of  receiving  any  anne-xation,  any  special  pri 
vilege,  commercial  or  otherwise,  at  the  hands  o( 
Texas,  while  Texas  continues  to  be  -a  -slave-boldine 
count;  y.  If  Sir  Robert  Pee!  were  to  start  any  such 
proposition  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  there  is  not  a 
roan-oil  all  his  ministerial  hanc-ilie-s  who  could  hold 
up  his  bead  or  his  hand  in  its  support.  Kot  a .man 
in  Great  Britain  •GOUild  for.-a  moment  resist  the  lor 
rent  of  public  indignation  which  such  a .course  would 
draw  down  on  him  who  took  it — not  a ministry  could 
support  -any  such  doctrine  .and  hold  office  one  hour. 
The  people  of  England  have  declared,  and  show  that 
they  adhere  to  the  declaration,  that,  so  far  as  Ihe.ir. 
influence  goes, there  shall  be  no  toleration,  above 
all,  no  extension  ,of -slavery.  Why,  does  not  -every 
one  know  that  hi  adjusting  the  British  tariff,  the  du- 
ties on  separate  articles  of  produce  have  ‘been  so  re- 
gulated as  to  give  free  labor  .a  -.greet  advantage  over 
slave  labor? 

Some  one  here  called  out — “they  are  all  slaves  in 
England.”  Mr.  Webster  turned  to  the  quarter 
whence,  the ’voice  'proceeded,  and  went  on. 

All  slave  in  England?  My  friend  did  not  your  fa- 


cover  dominion  over  that  country.  There  have,  to  1 Fellow  citizens,  ! say  that  whatever  enhances  w-a- 
bc  sure,  been  several  roarauding-expeditiohs  into  her ; ges,  whatever  increases  the  prices  of  labor,  is  ex- 
te:  rito-ry,  hut  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a | pressly  for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  against  that  of 
national  war.  The  age  is  marked  by  anomalies  of  j capital.  Because  the  increase  is  so  much  taken  from 
that  kind.  1 have  seen  at  Washington,  a diplomatic  llm  general,  common  slock,  arid  placed  in  the  hands 


representative  from  Texas — Texas  not  being  ac- 
knowledged by  Mexico;  a diplomatic  representative 
from  Mexico — Mexico ®o-t  being recognised  by  Spain; 
and  a diplomatic  representative  from  Spain,  .wb-ile 
Spain  herself,  under  some  of  her  eonst.itulioisa  at 
least,  was  riot  recognised  by  Russia  and  some  other 


of  the  labors.  And  of  all  things  on  earth,  that 
which  we,  as  Ameiican  citizens,  ought  most  to  de- 
sire, is  a high  rate  of  wages,  an  ample  reward  for 
labor.  If  that  exists  in  a country,  the  people  of  that 
/cuwjtry  can  live,  can  educate -ti-ieir  children,  cari  sup- 
port public  worship.  an  such  a country  there  never 


European  powers.  Yet  the  various  countries,  through  j 'has  been,  and  never  can  be,  any  overgrown  fortunes- 
their  ministers,  all  stood  on  the  .ground  of  perfect  I an  the  o,pe band-—  nor,  an  the  either,  guy  of  that  po- 
i quality  with  our  government,  and  so  <the.y  ought.  I vert.v,  that  absolute  beggary  which  unfortunately 
This,  liieri,  is  the  point.  The  whole  world  is  inte-  ! prevails  in  some  countries  of  the  earth,  .(plaudits.-, 
rested  in'the  preservation  of  peace  among  nations,!  Lcl  raC(in  rcgan]  to  this  matter  of  corporations. 


and  while  all  admit  that  Mexico  has  a right  to  try  to 
reconquer. Texas,  all  must  and  do  deny  that  she  has 
any  l ight -to .disturb  the  wholly  commercial  policy  of 
<iiii.e  world,  by  a war  without  lighting.  4f  -she.  wants 
to  subjuga'e  Texas.,  let  her  try  it;  if  she  succeeds,  it 
w ill  ;fa e done— if  not,  dot  .her  give  it  up  and  own  that, 
she  is  beaten.  But  this  bloodless  wpr.  Ibis  continu- 
ance of  declared  hostility  without  .any  real  Or  active 
operations,  is  what  all  other  nations  have  a right  to 
complain  of  And  I may  say,  further,  that  if  iny 
advice  had  prevailed,  a n earnest,  1 Jiad  nearly  said 
decisive-,  representation  would  -h awe 'been  made  by 
ii  = , in  conjunction  with  t.lae  .nations  of  Europe,  to 
Mexico,  that  she  must  either  fight  the  matter  out 
with  Texas  at  once,  or  do  as  others  have  done,  and 


thcr's  come  from  England  free  men?  What  blood  did  acknowledge  her  independence.  (Chrees.) 
you  inherit?  -.(Cheers..-)  A 11  slaves  in  England?  Let!  And  now,  my  friends,  a word  or  two  v\  ith  regard 
me  sav  that  all  the  liberty  there  is  on  the  globe,  out!  to  t lie  protection  of  American  manufactures, 
of  the  United  Stales,  is  it)  England.  The  liberty  j When  protection  is  spoken  of,  it. implies  .first  some 
there,  to  be  sure,  is  inferior  in-some-respects, to  that  ! thing  and  somebody  to  be  protected,  and . something 
which -we  enjoy — -it  is  burdened  with  a monarchical  and  somebody  to  he  protected  against.  When  we 
establishment  an-d  an  aristocracy — but  freedom— all  1 mention  protection  to  American  industry,  what  do 
the  freedom  on  the  face  of  the, earth  except  our  own  \ vve  mean?  What  is  to  be  protected  and  against  whom 
— a free  press,  -the  freedom  -c-f -qpaeoh , lira-right  Ro  ,!.s.it  to  be  protected?  If  there  be  anytime  meaning 
hold  dree  public  meetings,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  lia-'-Uo  ts'ss  phrase,  it  is  that  American  labor — American 
’•bais  corpus  act — all  these  are  enjoyed  in  England,  ' hand  labor— is  to  be  proteeled  against  the  cheaper 
where,  according  to  the  gentleman,  they  are  all  labor ' of  European  .operatives, add  that  .it  is  to'  be 
slaves!  (Tremendous  plaudits)  i done  by  giving  to  ourselves,  or  keeping  among  our 

[Mr.  Webster’s  manner,  at  this  passage  cannot  be  selves,  the  great  maiket  for  our  own  productions. 
described.  It  may  be  conceived  by  those  who  know  This'doctriue  is  founded  in  the  great  fact  that  labor 
)iis  force,  and  the  vigor  of  his  style,  but  a newspaper  in  Europe  is  cheaper  than  with  us.  The  laborer 
fep.Oi't  must  fail  of  conveying  the  spirit,  though  it  there  is  poorly  paid;  poorly  clad;  he  is  considered  a 
(gives  the  words  ] I degraded  being;  he  has  no  participation — or  but 

Now,  gentlemen,  having  said  thus  much  concern-  s'igbt  participation— in  government;  lie  lays  up  -no- 
in-T  the  atiiieitation  of  't'exas,  it  is  proper  to  attempt  'ding;  he  earns  nothing  but  the  mere  daily  support 
U°solve  the  problem  of  lf-e  future  .destiny  of  that  of , his  family , and  not  always  that;  he  lives  poor;  he 
country,  and  to. consider  wliat  should  be  our,  course  dies  poor;  and  lie  leaves  his  children  to  die  same 
in  rela'  on  to  her.  .For,  even  if  nqt  received  into  ! biography,  i hat  is  the  character  of  the  labtv'.ing 
the  United  .-Stales,  Jte  will  still  continue  to  exist—  i '’lasses  in  the  old  world,  and  what  is  the  condition  of 
and  v,  hat  shall  we  do  respecting  her?  I have  an  opi- 1 lb  a l labor  in  door,  or  out  door,  compared  with  ours:- 
nion  on  this  point,  early  formed  and  yet  unchanged.  Could  «e  live  .on  iir  fro.  \\  e could  not  live  on  it 
-I  was  mi  favor  of  acknowledging  the  fact  of  Texan  —we  cannot  and  -,ve  will  not  submit  to  it.  (Cheers.) 
independence,  because  it  was  a fact;  because  nations  A laborer  iri  England  can  obtain  one  shilling  a day, 
and  governments  are  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  which  is  equal  to  twenty-two  cents,  he  providing  his 
establishment  of  new  governments;  and  because  I o-.vn  hoard.  And  one  and  sixpence  a day,  or  thirty- 
held  to  the  doctrine  that  whether  the  revolution  in  ^ireu  cents,  is  a liberal  price,  even  in  the  harvest 
Texas  was  just  or  unjust,  she  had  established  her  season.  And  the  question  with  us  is,  whether  we 
independence  and  was  entitled  to  be  acknowledged  shall  place  ourselves  m compel!  ton  with  these  rates. 
nS  independent.  And  .1  hope  I may  flutter  myself  For  one,  I say  no.  (General  -snouts  of  “No— no.”) 
‘that  opinion  has  not, been  .rjpfayorgbly  received  by  j 1 deslre  that  every  man  in  the  country  shall  talk 

the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  I have  never  i hhs  neighbor  on  those  topics,  and  furnish  those 
shown  myself  unfavorable  to  a just  appreciation,  on  ! 'v‘10  may  not  be  =o  well  acquainted  as  himself,  with 
our  part,  of  the  progress  of  th'e  Texan  republic. — facts  of  the  case.  Our  maxim  is — “live  and  let 
But  now,  what  is' to  be  done.  The  path  is  plain  as  I live'-”  VVe  are  competent  to  supply  ourselves,  bj 
it  seems  lo  me.  Texas  has  secured  her  indepen-!  .in!er«_-b.9r®e  o,f  commodities,  with  all  that  were- 
dence.  She  established  it  suddenly,  .indeed,  and  we!  °.IMre>  at  least  so  la.r  as  the  principal  necessaries  ol 
were  all  surprised — as  we  well  remember — at  hear- 1 u*  are  concerned. 

big  of  that  battle  by  which  it  was'effectecl.-  She  has!  It  is  the  universal  cry  with  our  opponents,  and  it 
maintained  that  independence.  And  though  site  has  j is  the  loudest  where  the  facts  are.  least  known,  that 
pot  made  so  much  progress  as  could  be  desired,  still  protection  is  useful  to  the  capitalist,  to  corporations, 
ih  ere  she  is— and  the  true  policy  of  all  countries  is'  that  it  builds  up  fortunes  for  a few,  but  depresses  th 


read  to  you  an  extract  from  a letter  written  by  the 
able  representative  .of  this  district  .in  congress.  Jle 
mentions  several  .cases,  hyt  i will  take  one  only,  ihe 
Merrimac  mills  at  Lowell.  There  are,  in  thiscor- 
poration,  390  proprietors,  divided  as  follow;-: 

4(1  merchants  and -traders, 

GS  females, 

S3  individuals  retired  .(corn  business, 

8U  administrators, executocs,  guardians,  and  trus- 
tees, 

23  lawyers, 

18  p by  .si  clams, 

8 literary  institutions, 

15  farmers, 

40  secretaries,  clci  ks,  students,  ,&c.., 

4.5  m a u a fa  c Risers,  mechanics,  machinists,  &e. 
Among  these  latter  45,  are  included  individuals  in 
the  actual  .employment  of  the  company,  by  whom 
slock  to  the  amount  of  $60,000  is  owned. 

Is  there  any  species  of  property  more  equally  and 
beneficially  distributed  than  this?  Does  this  -state- 
ment show  any  thing  like  aristocracy?  Does  it  not 
rather  exhibit  a convenient  and  in  every  respect,  de- 


to  acknowledge  her  as  an  independent  nation,  to  con- 
tinue friendly  relations  with  her  and  for  none  to  seek 
or  expect  of  her  any  special  privileges.  She  is  en- 
titled to  protection  as  an  independent  power  at  the 
hands  of  all  other  powers,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
minor  powers  of  Europe  are  entitled  to,  and  do  ac- 
tually receive,  protection  from  their  stronger  neigh 
bors  v gainst  aggression  from  any  one  European  na- 
tion. They  could  be  crushed  in  a moment  if  the 
general  public  sentiment  would  allow  of  it,  but  they 
are  secured  by  the  hallowed  principle  <tf  public 
right— the  sentiment  that  every  nation  which  has 
accomplished  and  is  able  to  maintain  its  indeperi 
derice,  shall'be  acknowledged,  supported,  and  uphol- 
den  against  aggression.  If  Texas  has  placed,  or  can 
place,  herself  in  that  position,  who  can  complain  of 
her  being  recognized? : Cepta inly  no  one.  Rut  she 
must  work  out  her  own  destiny — we  must  leave  her 
to  her  own  course — no  nation  desiring  or  expecting 
any  special  privileges  from  her.  (Applause.) 

But,  fellow  citizens,  Mexico  lias  no't  acknowledg- 
ed the  independence  of  Texas,  though,  it  is  many 
years  since  she  lias  made  any  important  effort  to  re- 


interest of  the  laborer.  And  even  in  our  own  state 
of  Massachusetts,  there  are  thoi-e  evil  spirts  abroad 
who  seek  to  snake  war  between  different  c.igsscs,  to 
excite  one  against  another,  men  filled  with  paired, 
envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  (Applause.) 
I must  say  it,  l'or,  upon  my  conscience,  since  the  ser 
pent  crept  into  paradise  to  .corrupt,  .seduce,  gnd  ruin 
our  first  parents,  I do  not  know  of  a more  wicked 
spirit,  either  in  man  or  serpent,  than  that  w hich  ac- 
tuates these  individuals.  (Prolonged  cheering.)  Ii 
you,  any  of  yon,  find  s.yeh  men  at  work,  mark  them 
— stigmatize  them — as  pirates,  gs  enemies  to  the 
whole  tiumari  race  take  care  to  consider  them. 
(C.hcers.)  They  come  but  for  evil — but  lo  break  up 
and  destroy  t lie  whole  relations  of  the  community — 
they  jre  fit  for  no  society  except  the  society  of  their 
early  prototype.  (Great  cheering.)  Gentlemen, 
the  assertions  they  make  are  false.  Corporations 
with  us  are  but  a more  convenient  fopm  of  partner- 
ship— any  five  men  may  become  one  here — and  here, 
where  great  fortunes  do  not  abound  as  in  Europe, 
they  are  a most  convenient  and  beneficial  device. 
(Much  applause.) 


sir-aide  mode  of  investment  for  all  who  have,  -or  by 
their  labor  can  acquire,  any  thing -to  in-vest'!  Gentle- 
man, -pny  one  who  cries  out  “aristocracy”  in  our -sys- 
tem of  society,  and  .our  system  of  manufactures, 
ought  lo  cry  out  “scare-crow;” -to  show  at  once  that 
he. vises  the  word  merely  as  a bugbear  to  frighten 
The  laborer  poop-ie  out  of  their  senses.  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  before  the  constitution  of  the  -United 
States  was  ad  ipted,  it  was  debated  -here  ,tn  the  old 
south,  by  tiie  leading  men  of  tiie  state,  and  i-t  was 
considered  one  af.ils  cardinal  merits  that  it  would 
protect  and  foster  tiie  mechanic  arts.-  .Paul  .Revere 
said  so,  Judge  Daw.es .said  so,  the  people  assembled 
atdhe  Green  Dragon  (which  we  have  passed  to  day) 
said  so;  and  it  was  if  this  assembly  of  mechanics 
and  artisans  that -Paul  Revere  said  “.there  were  more 
of  them  than  the  stars  in  heaven.”  Every  body  ad- 
vocated protection  then,  and  you  must  remember 
Rial  in  those  days,  there  were  no  corporations — there 
was  no  machinery.  The  human  hand  was  Eke  great 
machine,  arid  all  tongues  here  then  insisted  on  the 
doctrine  of  protection  to  the  work  of  tiie  bands.  So 
it  should  be  npw.  Our  adversaries  talk  of  .Lowell 
Amoskeagi  Wb.y  do. they, po.t  talk  of  tiie  sj.ie.ema- 
J-ters  of  Lynn;  the  hatters  of  Boston,  of  gll  who  work 
in  their  own  shops'?  For,  in  fact  these  are  the  peo- 
ple mainly  interested  in  tiie  matter,  and  the  manu- 
facturers, concern  is  but  trifling  in  comparison. — 
(Cheers.) 

it  is  said  that  the  farmer  is  the  du,pe. of  the  protec- 
tive policy;  that  lie  is  to  be  ruined  by  the  tariff.  I 
have  frequently  endeavored  to  state  my  conviction, 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  consumers  the  better 
l'or  tiie  farmer;  and  tins  point  has  been  so  often 
urged  lha  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  it  here.  A 
member  of  congress  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stew- 
art) has  made. a speech  on  this  subject,  v.'.hich  em- 
braces a great  deal  of  .valuable  information,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  iron,  in  .the  manufacture  of 
which,  Mr.  Stewart  himself  is  engaged,  fie  states 
that  of  every  .ten  dollars  expended  in  American  iron, 
eight  go  to  the  farmers  and  laborers  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  manufactory.  .Of  .course 
this  is  so  much  saved  front  foreign  labor,  and  paid  to 
our  own.  And  so  it  .is  .of  every  tiling  else  which  we 
can  manufacture. 

Is  any  one  certain  that  by t for  live  protection  on 
wheat  and  , rye,  vve  should  not  be  supplied  from  the 
Black  sea,  the  Baltic  sea,  and  from  Poland?  We  all 
remember  ttiat,  not  ye, ry  long  since,  grain  wAs  im- 
ported from  those, quarters  at  a profit.  Take  off  the 
protection  which  the  tariff  affords,  and  the  same  will 
again  be  the  case.  And  does  any  one  suppose  that  we 
could  cover  our  own  heads  with  our  own  hats  but  for 
the  tariff?  The  duty  now  works  the  exclusion  of 
the  English  article  .entirely,  and  of  the  French  in  a 
great  measure.  But  take  off  tiie  tariff  and  our  domes- 
tic manufacture  will  fail  to  the  ground.  The  shoe- 
makers, of  whom  1 see  many  thousands  here  front 
Plymouth,  Essex  and  elsewhere,  depend  altogether 
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on  a tariff  at'  protection.  Remove  that,  and  their 
business  will  revert  to  what  it  was  three  or  four  years 
ago — scarcely  any  thing.  Just  so  with  all  trades. — 
Blacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  brass  founders,  all  other 
— all  depend  on  protection  for  support. 

But  more  than  all  are  the  leather  dealers  interes- 
ted in  protection.  I ask  the  gentleman  here,  from  Es- 
sex, how  they  could  mantain  any  branch  of  that  ama- 
zingly extended  business,  but  for  the  custom  house? 
They  would  go  down  without  rem.dy.  So  of  the 
glass  manufacturers.  So  of  the  drapers  and  tailors. 
Before  the  adoption  of  tho  constitution,  ready  made 
clothing  was  imported  from  France  and  England 
in  great  quantities.  The  duty  has  been  fixed  at  fif 
ty  per  cent.  But  take  that  otf,  and  1 undertake  to 
aay  that  in  two  years  there  will  be  more  clothing 
imported  than  would  supply  two  such  populations  as 
that  of  the  United  States. 

I pray  all  to  examine  this  question  for  themselves, 
and  to  talk  with  their  neighbors  upon  it.  It  comes 
home  to  every  man’s  family;  let  every  one  examine 
for  himself,  and  see  what  is  hest  for  his  own  interest 
and  the  interest  of  all;  let  the  people  do  this,  under 
the  influence  of  no  inflated  party  topics,  and  to  the 
people  I am  willing  to  leave  the  result.  (Approba- 
tion.) 

After  these  suggestions,  and  they  are  but  sugges- 
tions, I will  conclude  with  one  or  two  remarks  of  a 
practical  nature. 

We  that  have  come  here  to-day,  are  coir.e  not 
merely  to  enjoy  the  show  and  festivity  of  the  occa- 
sion, not  merely  to  salute  each  other  as  friends  arid 
fellow  citizens,  but  take  consul  together;  to  strength- 
en the  resolutions  and  fortify  the  purposes  with  which 
we  enter  into  the  contest.  Every  thing  here  is  use- 
less, illusory,  and  vain,  if  we  do  not  this.  The  time 
for  action  approaches.  For  important  action,  for 
decisive  action.  And  as  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
mass  conventions  has  hitherto  been,  and  is,  vain  and 
worthless- except  so  far  as  it  inspirits  us  for  the  real 
work  we  have  to  do,  I beg  to  ask  you  to  go  to  work 
thoroughly  and  effectually.  There  are  three  things 
which  1 mean  to  propound  to  every  whig  here,  and 
1 coniure  him  to  answer  upon  his  faith  and  his  honor, 

1* is  allegiance,  his  interest,  and  his  conscience.  And 
1 expect  no  mere  huzza  assent.  But  from  the  con- 
science, honor,  anil  fidelity  of  all  of  you,  1 ask  a 
reply  to 

1st.  Will  you,  and  every  one  of  you,  God  sparing 
your  life  and  health,  laying  aside  all  personal  pre- 
ferences, will  you  and  every  one  of  you,  vote  for  the 
whig  candidates  at  the  approaching  election? 

A heaven  shaking  shout  of  yes,  yes,  yes,  was  the 
answer  to  this  query. 

Mr.  Webster  continued.  That  then  is  recorded.— 

2d.  Will  you  and  every  one  of  you,  pledge  your-, 
selves  and  himself  that,  so  far  as  depends  on  your 
and  his  unremitted  exertions,  no  whig  voter  in  the 
country  shall  fail  to  he  present  at  the  polls  and  de- 
posit his  whig  vote? 

Again  from  the  vast  multitude  there  came  up  a 
tremendous  affirmative  response. 

Mr.  Webster  went  on.  Again,  I have  before  said, 
fellow  citizens,  that  among  our  adversaries — -for  I 
must  evil  them  so— there  are  very  many  honest  men. 
Mislead  they  are  by  designing  and  selfish  individuals, 
but  they  are  honest  themselves,  and  they  have  the 
same  inteiests  that  we  have.  And  if  we  can  get  rteur 
them,  if  we  can  talk  to  them,  if  we  can  compare 
notes  with  them,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  more  or'less 
to  go  with  us.  Now, 

3d.  Will  each  of  you,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
penetrate  with  light  the  regions  of  darkness  and 
make  at  least  one  new  born  whig? 

Again  arose  the  huzzas  of  the  assembled  whigs, 
giving  to  the  orator  the  assurance  that  his  counsel 
would  be  followed 

Mr.  Webster  went  on.  This  is  the  way  lo  carry 
an  election,  if  it  can  be  cartied  at  all.  And  I recom- 
mend to  the  young  men,  to  the  whig  clubs  and  Clay 
clubs,  to  carry  home  and  practice  on  these  ideas. — 
Let  them  be  truly  workingmen  in  the  good  cause, 
and  the  consequences  may  be  left  to  God.  (Tremen- 
dous approbation.)  Would  to  God,  gentlemen,  that 
1 could  see  nothing  to  be  lamented  tn  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  our  own  commonwealth.  But  when 
1 see  a whole  party  moved  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  a vital  question  by  the  mere  waving  of  the  party 
flag,  blown  from  them  often  assumed  ground,  like  a 
feather  at  party  breath,  I cannot  but  lament.  But  we 
need  not  despair.  (Cheers.) 

We  can  keep  Massachusetts  where  she  is,  if  we 
will.  (Applauie  and  cries  of  we  will  and  shall.)  We 
are  bound  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  to  those 
now  with  us,  and  to  those  who  form  the  visias  of  the 
future  now  looking  to  us,  not  only  to  follow,  but  to 
set  a good  example.  I saw  on  one  banner  in  the  pro- 
cession to-day,  the  words  “millions  are  behind  us.” 
They  refer,  I suppose,  to  this  occasion,  but  to  me 
they  have  a deeper  significance,  and  1 confess  they 


went  to  my  very  heart.  Yes,  fellow  citizens.  Along 
the  track  of  future  time,  unborn  generations  are 
coining,  to  stand  where  we  now  stand — millions  and 
millions  will  judge  ourconduct,  to  form  their  opinion 
on  our  course,  and  to  pronounce  on  us  that  awful 
verdict  of  reprobation  or  applause  from  which  there 
will  he  no  escape.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.)  — 
And  now  let  us  play  the  man  for  Massachusetts — not 
frivolously,  but  soberly  and  seriously.  We  are  ar- 
rived at  a crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  If  we 
succeed,  our  reward  will  be  permanent  prosperity. 
If  we  fail,  clouds  and  darkness  rests  upon  the  pros- 
pect which  my  feeble  vision  cannot  penetrate.  (Re 
newed  cheers.) 

Now  gentlemen,  fellow  citizens,  and  fellow  whigs 
I take  my  leave  of  you,  in  these  opening  remarks,  by 
expressing  my  fervent  hope  that,  as  whigs,  you  will 
do  your  duty,  as,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I intend  to 
do  mine  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

Mr.  Webster  closed  in  the  midst  of  thunders  of 
applause. 


REPORT  ON  THE  TARIFF. 


MR.  HUDSON’,  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MANUFACTURES, 
MADE  THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  TO  THE  U.  S.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  AT  THEIR  LAST  SESSION. 

The  committee  on  manufactures,  to  whom  were  re- 
ferred the  resolutions  of  the  stale  of  Connecticut, 
recommending  modification-,  of  the  tariff  act  of  the 
last  congress;  and  the  memorial  of  several  citizens 
of  Boston,  and  also  sundry  memorials  of  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania,  against  all  changes  in  said  act, 
have  consi.lered  the  subject,  and  ask  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

The  resolutions  of  Connecticut  declare,  that  “the 
present  tariff  is  unwise  in  its  details,  objectionable 
in  its  provisions,  and  of  doubtful  efficacy  as  a reve- 
nue measure;”  that  they  “regard  the  tariff  act  pass- 
ed by  the  last  congress  as  unequal  anti  unjust;”  and 
lienee  they  call  upon  their  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  congress,  “to  vote  lor  such  modifications  of 
the  said  act  as  shall  make  it  most  consistent  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  coast  it  utioa,  adapt  it  t-s  the 
wants  of  the  govern  meet,  and  commend  it  to  the 
good  sense  o.f  the  people,  by  tke  justice  of  its  pro- 
visions and  the  prospectof  its  permanency.” 

The  memorial  from  Boston  sets  forth  that  the  sub- 
scribers are  interested  in  manufacture,  but  more  es- 
pecially irt  commerce  and  navigation;  that  they  be- 
lieve that  the  present  state  of  geseral  prosperity  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  principles  of  discrimi- 
nation, for  the  purpose  of  protection,  imbodied  in 
the  existing  tariff;  and  that  is  especially  true  in  re- 
gard to  commerce  and  sbippingv  which  can  only  flou- 
rish when  the  labor  of  the  country  is  fully  employed 
and  well  rewarded;  that,  after  the  long  period  of 
suspense  which  preceded  tbs  enaotment  of  the  ta- 
riff of  1842,  and  the  embarrassnj^u,!,  and  depression 
consequent  upon  such  suspense,  they  had  hoped  that 
the  return  of  confidence,  the  revival' of  trade,  and 
the  unusual  properity  of  the  leading  interests  of  com- 
merce, agi  ieulture,  and  manufactures,  which  have 
followed  that  measure,  would  have  prevented  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  this  subject,  until  it  should 
at  least  have  had  a full  and  fair  trial. 

The  numerous  memorials  from  Pennsylvania  as- 
cribe the  returning  prosperity  of  the  country  lo  the 
present  tariff,  declare  that  the  march  of  the  country 
will  be  onward,  unless  retarded  by  the  folly  of  un». 
wise  legislation;  and  pray  that  no  change  may  be 
made,  until  experience  shall  have  demonstrated,  by 
ascertained  facts,  that  such  a change  would  be  for  the 
better;  and  that  congress  may  abstain  fyom  legisla- 
tion upon  the  subject,  and  thereby  give  poaee  and 
prosperity  to  the  country. 

The  committee  concur,  most  cordially,  in  the  sen- 
timent expressed,  both  in  the  resolutions  and  memo- 
rials, that  permanency  in  the  revenue  laws  is  highly 
desirable.  So  fully  impressed  are  they  with  the  im- 
policy and  injustice  of  frequent  changes  in  our  com- 
mercial regulations,  that  they  curt  adopt,  with  but 
slight  modifications,  the  strong  language  of  one  of 
the  memorials.  “We  deprecate  all  changes  in  tfie 
system  of  duties,  not  called  for  by  absolute  necessity, 
as  in  the  highest  degree  embarrassing  and  injurious 
to  trade.”  Hasty  and  premature  legislation  is  al- 
ways unwise.  Frequent  changes  in  laws  are  gene- 
rally fraught  with  mischief;  but  in  no  case  is  a va- 
cillating policy  so  pernicious,  as  where  it  affects  the 
business  transactions  of  the  community.  Our  tariff 
system  is  emphatically  one  which  comes  home  to 
the  business  of  men,  and  frequent  changes  here 
affect  injuriously  the  great  interests  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures.  A law  of  thischar- 
acter^one  operating  so  directly  upon  the  great  inte- 
rests of  the  cQmmuhity-^-when  it  is  once  passed, 
should  not  be  disturbed  fop  any  trifling  cause,  nor  un- 
til its  evils  become  so  apparent  g3  to  suggest  tl)e  ne- 
cessary remedy, 


Now,  if  our  present  tariff  law  were  a mere  expe- 
riment, to  bo  tried  for  the  first  time — if  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  past  served  to  enlighten  our  path- 
way— even  then  common  prudence  would  require 
that  we  should  give  it  a fair  trial,  by  permitting  it  to 
stand  upon  the  statute  book,  until  its  characteristic^ 
are  fully  developed,  and  its  effects  clearly  seen.  But 
we  are  not  without  experience  upon  this  subject 
Already  have  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  tariff'  been- 
seen  ami  felt;  our  empty  treasury  has  already  been 
partially  replenished;  our  credit,  whieh  was  suffer- 
ing both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  restored;  go- 
vernment stock,  which  was  hawked  in  the  market 
for  want  of  purchasers,  is  now  sought  at  a premium 
of  sixteen  per  cent.;  business,  which  had  been  lan- 
guishing, has  revived,  and  prosperity  is  now  seen  in 
every  department  of  human  industry.  But  our  ex- 
perience is  not  confined  to  our  present  tariff.  The 
revenue  laws  of  1828  and  1832,  though  the  duties 
were  in  many  respects  higher  than  our  present  law, 
were  found  to  be  sufficiently  productive  for  the 
wants  of  the  government.  For  ten  years  ending 
with  1839,  the  average  net  revenue  amounted  to 
$19,700,000  per  annum;  but  after  the  compromise 
act  had  brought  the  duties  down  nearly  to  20  per 
cent.,  the  very  rate  which  has  been  denominated  the 
“true  revenue  standard,”  the  average  net  revenue 
did  not  exceed  $12,800,000;  and  even  that  sum  was 
more  than  the  natural  revenue  of  the  year — a por- 
tion of  it  arising  from  the  payment  of  bonds  given 
on  prior  importations.  With  these  facts  before  us, 
who  will  say  that  a reduction  of  duties  to  20  or  25 
per  cent,  will  increase  the  revenue?  Who  will  pre- 
tend that  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country  will 
be  promoted  by  a diminished,  horizontal  rate?  The 
only  thing  which  made  the  compromise  act  tolerable, 
even  in  prospect,  was  the  cherished  idea  of  a home 
valuation.  But  now  that  idea  seems  to  be  repudiat- 
ed;  for  when  that  act  had  done  its  work  of  reduction, 
and  congress  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  principle 
by  which  this  home  valuation  was  to  be  ascertained, 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  compromise  act  was 
adopted,  were  the  first  to  throw  every  obstaele  in 
the  way  of  an  arrangement,  and  to  pronounce 
every  plan  impracticable  or  unconstitutional,  which 
was  suggested  to  carry  out  that  provision.  We 
may,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a home  valuation  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  your  committee  do 
not  feel  authorized  to  recommend  any  changes  in  the 
present  system.  They  believe  that  they  should  be 
deaf  to  the  teachings  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of 
the  interests  of  the  present,  were  they  to  attempt 
at  this  time  to  modify,  or  materially  change,  our  pre- 
sent revenue  law.  They  feel  that  they  should  be 
justly  chargeable  with  substituting  theory  for  (acts, 
arid  following  the  suggestions  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions, rather  than  the  lessons  taught  by  experience, 
were  they  to  recommend  a system  which  has  already 
been  tried  and  lo.uud  wanting— a system  which  fail- 
ed to  meet  the  wants  of  the  government,  or  to  pro- 
tect the  industry  of  the  country. 

The  propriety  of  sustaining  our  own  Interests,  and 
fostering  our  own  industry,  is  so  obvoius,  that  your 
committee  feel  embarrassed  in  being  called  upon  to 
defend  it.  The  fact  that  our  government  was  in- 
stituted for  the  common  good — for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people— imposes  upon  congress  the  duty 
of  enacting  such  laws,  and  adopting  such  measures, 
as  will  best  protect  every  interest,  and  guard  every 
right.  In  the  discharge  o,f  this  duty  congress  passed 
our  present  revenue  law;  and  that  is  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  government  and  the  people,  the  return- 
ing prosperity  of  the  eountry  furnishes  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a 
passing  notice  of  the  doctrine  of  “free  trade,” 
which  is  put  forth  at  the  present  day  with  same  de- 
gree of  confidence.  As  we  have  no  disposition  to 
dispute  about  words,  we  wish  to  inquire  what  this 
doctrine  o.f  free  trade  is.  If  the  phrase  is  used  in 
any  thing  like  its  lateral  sense,  an$  hax  any  direct 
practical  application  to,  the.  subject  before  us,  it 
means  that  all  duties  on  imports  shouldi  be  removed;, 
that  all  laws  and  treaties,  which  secure  any  qdivarw 
tage  to  our  own  commerce  and  shipping,  oviyr  that  of 
other  nations,  should  be  annulled,  ft  implies  that 
we  should  open  our  ports,  without  reliction  or 
charge,  to  the  ships  and  fabrics  of  those  nations 
which  place  restrictions  upon  our  commerce,  and, 
embarrassments  upon  our  trade.  In  a word,' ft  iiri-- 
plies  that  an  America^  congress  should  e'ea'se  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  American  people,  and  should' 
legislate  for  tne  benefit  of  other  nations.'  jftree  trade 
implies  this,  Qjr  ttiB  fjesjgnatiqn  is  ill  choseri. "We  are 
ready  to  a|low  that  most  of  those’ '"who^'cal]  them- 
selves free  tpade  men,  would  not  carry  their  doc- 
trines to  this  extent;  but  just  as  far  as  they  approach 
towards  free  trade,  theip  theory  iqvqlyes  iheje  eon- 
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sequence*.  But  if  by  free  trade  they  nrfinn  nothin" 
more  than  a wise  system  of  duties  impose:]  in  sue], 
s'  manner  as  to  promote  the  best  interest. of  the  com 
uiunity,  then  then  is  no  controversy  on  thte-stihject; 
such  being  the  character  of  our  present  Jaw, as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show  -in  this  report. 

• Free  trade,  in  its  fullest  sense,  also  implies  direct 
taxation.  Trie  constitution  provides  hut  three  modes 
of  raising  a revenue:  duties  on  imports,  excise  du- 
ties, and  direct  taxation.  On  the  system  of  free 
trade,  all  duties  on  imports  must  .he.  abandoned,  and 
the  wants  of  the  government  supplier!  from  one  or 
both  of  the  other  sources,  i'.xcise  duties  we.coasi- 


The  committee  see  nothing  in  the  policy  of  the  other 
nations  which  wc.uM  justify  ua  in  adopting  the  de- 
’ i nive  theory  of  free  trade  The,  new  tariff  of  Great. 
Britain,  which'  has  been  Hailed  as  the.  harbinger  of  a 
com  mere  i-a  1 millcnium,  is  highly  restrictive  in  i!  ; 
character.,  It  contains  many  reductions  from  her  old 
system,,  but  most  of  them  are  of  hut  little  practical 
consequence  to  us.  S >me  articles  which  were  for- 
merly prohibited  she  now  adrp.Hs,  but  on  a duty  so 
nearly  prohibitory  that  they  cannot  be  imported,  ex 
crept  in  ex'reme  eases.  Another  large  class  of  ar- 
ticles, on  which  lie  has  made  liberal  reduction?,  con- 
sists of  raw  mat:  rial . used  in  bet  manufactures;  and 


<1r-ro'ut  of  tlie  question.  All  history  show-s  that  lilts  : sqnh  reductions  r n h:-.  nei  poliev  m Q, a pro-tec  tine, 
is  the  most  odious  plan  of  taxation.  Jl  involves  a On  manufactured  articles  her  duties  are  generally 
PVstem  of  esninnage  to  which  a free  people  would  j low,  fer  tlie  plain  reason  that  she  fears  no  compe.ti- 
rl’luct.intlv  submit  in  times  of  no.ace.  Wf  should,  | t ion  on  such  fabrics.  But  when  she  comes  to  any 


therefore,  be  driven  to  the  .only  remaining  mode,! 
direc*  taxation.  Free  trade., then,  in  the.  broad  sense  j 
of  the  phrase, -im'plies  that  vve. should  open  our  ports, 
without  charge,  to  the  ships  and  fabrics  of  other  na  j 
(ions,  without  regard  to  their  policy  toward,  us,  and  ' 
should  supply  the  wants  of  tiie  government  by  a <Ji-  j 
reel  tax  upon  the-  people. 

• The  committee  are  aware  that  those  who  ad-.vo-  i 
cate  uiiat  they  call  free  trade,  do  not  come  out  di- 
rectly in  ('jvor  of  direct  taxation;  hut  this  is  the  ne-  j 
cessary  result  of  that  doctrine  of  free  trade.  But 
the  com  nitlee  are  not  prep  red  to  give  any  counte- 
nance to  direct  taxation  in  Limes  of  peace,  its  ope- 
ration  would  be,  in  the  present  sta'c  of  the  country, 
extremely  oppressive.  From  1837  to  1840,  inclu- 
sive, the  total  expenditures  of  the  government,  as, 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  tlie.  treasury, 
including  .the  interest  on  treasury  notes  issued  during 
that  period,  were  §133  411,853,  being  an  annual  a\e-  \ 
rage  of  433,352.953.  To  realize  this  sum  by  direct 
taxation,  ;>2  700,000,  at  least,  must  be  added,  to  cov- 
er the  cos!  of  assessment  and  collection,  ami  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  from  ordinary  losses.  The  reports 
of  Mr.  Gallatin,  wjien  secretary  of  the.  treasury, 
show  conclusively  that  the  expense  and  losses  are 
much  greater  on  the  system  of  direct  taxation  than 
on  our  present  system.  By  adding  §2  700,000  to  the 
-average  expenditure  during  the  administration  of 
'Mr.  p an  Burer.,  we  -should  have  the  round  sum  of 
■$36,000,090  to  bo  assessed  upon  the  people  of  the 
several  states.  By' a . provision  of  the  constitution, 
a!!  direct  taxes  must  be  apportioned  among  the 
states  on  the  basts  of  federal  numbers.  With  the 
present  number  of  representatives,  §36,U00;000  would 
amount  to  $161,435  to  each  representative.*  The 
committee  'do  not  believe  that  the  people  would 
.cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  imposition  of, such  a tax 
urpjef  ordinary  circumstances'.  They  believe  that  it 
would  jie  jiK'Cnvej'iient,  to. say  the  least,  for  Pennsyl- 
vania to  pay  an  annual  lax  of  $3,H74,,440,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  burdens  which  how  bear  sc  :-.e,avily 
Upon  her.  Indiana  would  feel  oppressed  by.a  yearly 
,t,'X,of  $1,014,350  1>>  support  the  general  government. 
Maryland  would  find  iier  share',  ($963, GIL*,)  no  small 
additional  draft  upon  her  resources;  and  Alabama 
and  Illinois  would  find  that  free  trade  was  something 
iin -re  than  theory,  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
pay  annually  the  sum  of  §1  130,045  each  Tlie.aoni- 
juiltee  have  no  disposition  to  reflect  Upon, those 
slates  which  are  now  groaning  Under  Ij. : weight  of  a 
heavy  debt;  they  rpljier  commiserate  their  condition, 
and,  as  far  as  they  may  be  able,  would  save  them 
fro.ii  the  further  burden  of  direct  taxation  by  the 
lederai  govern r» vent. 


article  where  othei  nations  are  in  advance  of  her. 
she  is  careful  to  impose  a duly  sufficient  to  protect 
her  o vn  interests.  Take  silk  for  exa.mpl-  \ fearing 
the  competition  of  France.  Italy,  she  imposes  an 
average  duty  of  a';  ml  thnly  per.  cent,  on  imported 
slit: , -v.-kich  is  much  higher,  tinder  the  circumstances, 
•than  we  impose  of:  the  -same  article.  Ohr  duly  on 
-silks  average  about  38  percent,  being  nominally  three 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  U "eat  Britain.  But 
when  vi  e lake  the  situation  of  the  two  na'ions.into 
v lew,  her  duty  will  be  if  wind  to  be  much  higher  in 
effect  — much  mere  protective -than  .ours.  l abor  and 
capital,  the  t.vo  great  elements  which  go  into  all  ma- 
nufactures, are  nearly  as  cheap  in  Great  Britain  as 
on  the  continent;  and  in  sill;  she'jjuuy  be  considered  a? 
their  equal.  Under  these  circumstances  a duty  o' 
thirty  per  cent,  is  a high  duty.  But  with  us  the  case 
is  cerlaiiilv  different.  Our  capit.  1 cost  one-third 
more,  and  our  labor  nearly  three  times  a?  much,  as 
they  would  in  France  or  Italy,  'flits,  In  all  practical 
purposes,  brings  our  duty  on  silks  down  to  one  half 
(he  rate  imposed  by  G reat  Britain,  in  her  situation 
thirty  per  cent,  would  be  a? -protective  ns  sixty  would 
be.  in  ours.  England  has  the  advantage  of  us  i*i  the 
cheapness  of  her  labor  and  capital;  and  as  she  ;s  com- 
pelled to  impose  high  duties  i-n  certain  eases'  it  can 
Hot  be  thought  strange  that  we  find  it  necessary. 

But  what  is  the  free  trade  that  E ig'and  Vendors  to 
us?  On  what  terms -does  she  receive  our  staples? — 
’Why,  she  imposes  the  following  rate  of  duties  upon 
ot,r  product-:  Salted  beef  (id  percent.;  bacon  109 
pec, cent.;  butter  70  per  cent.;  Indian  .corn,  average 
32  par  cent  ; flour,  average  32  percent:.;  rosin  76  per 
cent  ; sperm  oil  33  per  cent.;  sperm  caudles  3,3  per 
pepl.;  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  1,0,03  per  cent.;  to- 
.b.n&eo,  manufactured,  1 2;i()  per  rent  , soap  200  per 
..cant  ; spirits,  from  grain,  500  per  cent  ; spirits,  from 
molasses,  1,600  per  cent.  On  these  fourteen  articles 
_stie  imposes  an  average  duly  of  355  per  cent,  a duly 
vastly  greater  than  vve  impose  upon  any  of  her  fab- 
rics. it  is  idle,  therefore,  to  pretend  that  she  ex- 
pends to  us  any  thing  like  free  trade. 

Her  policy  is  also  in'  the  differential' duties  which 
she  imposes.  While  Great  Britain  imposes  a duty 
of  14?.  per  cwt.  upon  bacon  imported  front  the 
United  Star  s,  s!  e admits  it  from  her  own  ibpvinces 
on  a duly  of  JR-  6 I ; and  while  she  imposes  a duty  of 
1-Gs.  per  barrel  -upon  our  beef,  she  admits  b<;e’f  from 
her  Provinces  on  a duty  of  4s.  On  spciqn  oil  from 
our  fisheries  she  imposes  a duty  oi  c£i5.  per  tun,  on 
oil  from  her  colonies  Is.  per  tun;  on  our.rio'e  she  im- 
poses duty  of  6s.  tier-  c i t.  on  rid;  from  Iter  Pro- 
vinces 6d.  per  cw  l.  On  the  products  of.  the  forest 
this  principle  is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated.  On 
oars  from  the  United  States  she  collects  a duty  of 


But  t ne  advocates  of  free  trace,  instead  o,  can)  mg  «6  per  120,  on  the  same  from  her  own  Provinces  a 
at  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  tine  lesiilt  pi  ih  >t  yu(„  Gf  ninety  cents;  on  handspikes  from'The  United 
jetrine,  declare  that  they  are  in  l&vor  a f wamy  gla(es  cjq  go  pei.  jo-j  from  her  Provinces  twenlv- 


do 

pier  cent,  horizontal  scale  of  duties.  The  committee 
pre  unable  to  perceive  the  consistency  between  these 
two  positions.  How  a twenty  per  cent,  duty  up  in 
all  articles  can  consist  with  free  unrestricted  com- 
merce, is  mure  than  vve  can  comprehend.  The  annual 
average  amount  of  dutiable  article's  imported  into  the 
country  for  the  last  four  years  is  $55  299,000;  and 
the  average  of  the  free  articles  $43,579,000,  being 
nearly  one  half  of  file  amount  ot  <»ur  imports.  It 


per 

four  cents;  on  fire  wood  from  the  United  States  $2  40 
per  216  cubic  feet,  from  her  Provinces  free.  These 
articles  will  serve  as  a specimen,  to  illustrate  the 
policy  pf  Great  Britain;  and  they  show,  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  tlie  first  object  ol  her  tariff'  is.  to  sus- 
tain tier  own  industry  and  promote  her  own  interests. 

Nor  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  singular  in  this 
respect.  Every  other  nation  lias  adopted  the  same. 


to  the  $4, 8,57.9,000  vve  were  to  add  to  gifthe  ar-'i  general  policy.  Russia,  France,  and  the  Prussian 
tides  whio.ii  pay  a duty  less  than  twenty  per  emit,  it!  Commercial  Union  have  recently  adopted  new  com- 


would  exceed  t ali' of  our  entire  importations  during 
that  period,  flow,  then,  can  a uniform  duty  of  twen- 
ty per  cent,  constitute  free  trade?  The  very  plea  is 
at  surd.  According  to  that  theory  of  lice  trade,  oue- 
hall  of  all  our  imports,  which  are  now  tree,  or  nearly 
so,  are  to  be  subjected  to  a twenty  per  cent  duty! — 
This  is  as  far  removed  from  free  unlettered  trade  as 
our  present  system.  Arid,  besides,  a uniform  rate  of 
duty  is  unnatural  and  unjust,  as  it  overlooks  entirely 
the  character  of  articles,  loses  sight  of  tlie  distinc- 
tion.which  should  be  made  between  luxuries  and  ne- 
cessaries, and  disregards  altogether  the  interest  of 
the  labor  of  the  country. 

*3ec  Appendix  A.  • •'  '• 


uierciai  regulations,  protecting  more  effectually  their 
own  interests,  and  guarding  their  own  industry.  Nor 
is  this  policy  confined  to  the  eastern  continent. — 
-Mexico,  a neighboring  republic,  has  within  two 
years  adopted  a new  tariff,  winch  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibitory upon  most  articles  which  she  can  glow  or 
manufacture.  .The  Argentine  Confederation  prohi- 
bits absolutely',  or  nearly  so,  the  corn,  wheat,  and 
flour  of  the  United  Slates..  Chili,  imposes  a duty  of 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  upon  our  bread- 
stuffs.  New  Granada  levies  , a duty  of  thirty  per 
cent,  on  a home  valuation,  upon  our  bread  stuffs, 
timber,  and  lumber  ge.. orally,  of  thirty- five  per  cent, 
upon  our  porkj  and  of  sixty  seven  per  cent  upon  our- 
rice.  Tern  imposts  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  a < 


home  valuation  upon  our  fid',  oil,  w hah  bone,  wheat, 
flour,  corn,  rice,  cotton,  timber,  tar,  pitch,  heef,  and 
pork;  a duty  of  eighty  per  cent,  upon  our  course  cot- 
tons, and’’  tobacco  .she  prohibits.  Mexico  prohibits 
ojir  rice,  flour,  except  in  Yucatan,  pork,  lard,  tallow, 
tobacco,  raw  cotton,  coarse  cottons,  cotton  yarn  and 
thread  of  all  kinds.,  salt,  ready  made  clothing,  and 
many  other  articles.  She  also  imposes  a duty  of 
thirty  five  or  forty  per  cent,  upon  a variety  of  other 
articles  which  we  export,  'flic  policy  of  Spain  is 
generally  . prohibitory.  Portugal,  Prussia,  the  Ne- 
therlands, anil  the  Two  Sicilies  prohibit . substantial- 
ly, the  importation  of  our  bread  stuffs.  France  adopts 
the  same  general  -p  ilicy  of  protecting  her  own  in- 
terest?, and  hence  she ' prohibit?,  generally,  the  im- 
portation of  iron,  and  its  manufactures,  sines,  car- 
riages, cotton  and  woollen  g-f&dy,  cut  and  window 
glass,  and  whatever  else  co Ues  in  comp  liti  >u  with 
her  own  industry.  She  imposes  a duty  of $3  !<3  upon 
our  pork  and  bacon,  and  of  $9  8J  upon  our  h of  per 
i 00  pounds.  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  : fie 
policy  of  England,  France,  and  some  other  nations, 
with  reference  to  our  tobacco,  for  that  subject  i?  ge- 
nerally understood  by  the  eomnvinitv  . Great  P;  tain 
alone  collects  about  $-22,090,906  of  her  revenue  an- 
nually upon  tobacco  imported  from  the  ,U.  JSlati  s. 

From  tills  view  of  the  policy  of  other  nations,  the 
committee  can  draw  no  concitsMo®  in  favor  of  relax- 
ing our  present  p liny.  G i the  contrary,  the  policy 
of  every  nation  with  which  we.are  commercially  con- 
nected. admonishes  in  to  adhere  to  a sv-tem,  the  ten- 
J-'ncy  of  which  is  ito  counteract  the  effects  of  foreign 
legislation,  it  would  fee'  unwis  \ nay . it  would  be 
stiici.'r.l,  in  us  to  open  our  ports  to  those  who  are 
seeking  to  promote  ibeivoivn  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ours  -As  A&wr.icans,  we  arc  bound  to  pro- 
mote American  interests,  and  to  guard  Amerii  on 
rights;  and  ive  sltou'd  be  as  wanting  jn  fidelity  to 
those  w hose  interests  are  .entrusted  to  our  hands  if 
iv e suffered  them  to  be  prostrated  by  foreign  policy, 
as  by  foreign  arms. 

Free  Ifade  is  not  only  out  of  the  .cnie-sli;  n,  while 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  power?  of  Europe  ad- 
here to  their  present  policy,  but  is  impossible  in  the 
lery  nature  of  things.  Trade  to  he  free  and  iqunl, 
must  not  only  he  unrestricted  by  i!.i  v,  but  must-be 
mutually  bem-fi  ial;  and  lo  produce  that  result  'here 
niust.be  a perfect  equality  in  the  situation  and  con- 
dition ol  lire  two  nations.  The  position  .of  one  coun- 
try may  give  tier  such  an  advantage,  that  the  remo- 
val of  all  com  me  rein  I restrictions  would  ena.b'e  her 
to  swallow  up  all  others.  G.  Birtaiu  has,  in  her  ma- 
nufactures, l'?o  got  the  start  of  the  majestic  world,” 
that  she  is  able  “.to  bear  the  palm  alone.’5  The 
same  rate  of  dulv  which  Mite  requires  to  .protect  her 
ini'  rests  would  he  .insufficient  for  us.  .As  compared 
with  the  United  States  she  is  densely  populated;  the 
capital  she  employs  is  worth  only  about  half- as  much, 
and  her  labor  ab  -ut  one  third  as  much,  as  our-. — - 
Under  these  circumstances  a removal  of  all  cou- 
merciol  restrictions  would  operate  to  lie.r  advantage 
and  our  injury.  The  English  manufacturer,  owing 
lo  the  low  price  of  the  iron  for. his  pnic-hjnery , the 
reduced  rate  of  interest,  the  cheapness  of  labor,  and 
other  can=es,  can  prepare  his  mill  for  operation  some 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  less  than  the  .manufacturer 
in  this  country;  and  after  it  is  in  ope, rati  -n  hi?  labor 
will  cost -feim  Jess  than  one  ha  If -the  sum  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  would  be  compelled  lo  give. — 
Hence,  the  mutual  r-p.al  of  all  duties  on  manufac- 
tured goods,  would  ruin  our  manufactures',  and  bring 
down  the  price  of  labor  ,m  tli.is  country  to  the  low 
level  of  the  European  standard.  And  the  same 
would  be  true  of  oursliipping  interest.  Remove  the 
protection  given  to  American  boltoyns.,  and  England 
would  do  our  carrying  and  coasting  business  for  us, 
to  the  ruin  of  our  own  shipping.  Unrestricted  trade 
between  us  arid  Great  Bailain  would  be  like  free  in- 
tercourse between  the  wolf  arid  the  lamb,  in  both 
cases  thet stronger  would  devour  the  other. 

'i'lie  importance  of  this  subject,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  committee, .not  .only  justifies  hut  demands  a 
inure  full  examination.  We  will,  therefore,  adduce 
some  co.nsnleratio.ns  in  support  of  uur  present  policy, 
and  notice  some  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it. 

Jn  the  first  place,  there  is  a class  of  manufactures 
necessary  to  national  defence,  which  our  government 
ought  to  protect.  No  nation  has  a right  to  expect 
perpetual  peace;  and  it  is  a maxim,  venerable  for 
age,  ‘ in  peace  prepare  for  war.”  Some  articles, 
such  as  arms  and  ammunition,  are  essential  lo  the 
drfei  ce  of  the  country;  and  unless  we  have  the 
means  of  supplying  them  ourselves,  we  might,  in 
ca?e  of  war;  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity. — - 
The  fact,  that  vve  are  thus  dependent  upon- foreign 
nations  for  tlie  munitions  of  war,  would  naturally  in- 
vite aggression,  and  might  prove  the  cause  of  involv- 
ing us  in  lio-tilities.  Arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing 
are  indispensable  in  war.  Every  man  who  knows 
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ho  v much  »c  suffered  in  one  revolutionary  strngale  | 
for  Urn  want  of  these,  will  readily  apprri  iale  the  j 
w t igh  t of  Hus  aitumiTit,  A:  d even  in  our  Into  wart 
vvrlh  Great  Britain  sortie  of  these  evils  were  severely  J 
felt.,  in  lo.  hint;  over  tluf  expenses  of  thal  u ar,  rmr  ! 
is  f irrit.K  strut  I;  whh  the  lar.ee  amount  and  the  high 
prices  paid  lot  blankets,  am!  other  articles  of  woollen, 
for  the  clothing  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  ex 
peiise-  won't)  have  been  greatly  reduced,  if  the  rati 
nufiielure  of  no  diene,  ha  I enjoyed  the  protection  of 
government  prior  to  that  period.  YVe  would  pursue 
this  brant  h of  the  argument  further,  but  most  o!  the 
advoeales  for  free  trade  allow  that,  so  far  as  national 
defence  is  cofieerned  it  is  the  duly  of  (he  government 
to  protect  manufactures. 

Now  this  admission,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
free  trade,  vie. Ids  the  very  principle  for  whirl)  we 
contend.  It  is  an  admission  T.  hit  h will  rover  (lie 
whole  ground  of  the  protective  policy.  The  articles 
necessary  for  national  defence,  are  very  numerous; 
and  extend  to  almost  every  department  of  manufac- 
tures; and  the  s a iuo  principle  vvhuh  will  justify  the 
protection  of  these,  will  justify  all  thedpi'uUc'iori 
for  which  vv  c plead.  The  various  manufactures  of 
iron  h r cannon,  mortals,  muskets,  pistols,  swords, 
gun-carriages,  camp  utensils,  c. ii;  ins,  cables,  anchors, 
spikes,  beds,  tools  for  ship-building,  intrenching, 
arid  ronstrnei  mi  u 01  l>s  and  bridges;  u achinety  for  i 
steamshps  and  steam-batteries—  of  hemp  fur  sails,  j 
cordage,  and  tent.-— of  leather  for  shoes,  cartridge-  | 
boxes,  belts,  and  harneses-™of  salt  for  the'  preservg-  I 
tiou  of  prov  j'on.-'— =of  eluthing  o!  all  kinds— ^of  pow- 
der; these,  and  a great  variety  of  other  articles  of 
manufacture,  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  Soldiers  must  have  shoes  as  well  as  arms 
and  clothing  is  as  essential  to  a successful  campaign 
as  ammunition  But  national  defence  implies 
something  more  than  mere  military  operations.  It. 
has  been  justly  said  that. “money  is  the  sinew  of  war;”  . 
and  in  older  to  carry  on  military  operations,  the  pro-  [ 
pie  must  have,  the  ability  to  supply  the  means.  It  is  as  ! 
much  the  duty  of  the  government  to  aid  the  people 
in  supplying  the  means  lo  carry  on  a war,  as  it  i-.  to  I 
aid  the  soldier  by  supplying  him  with  arms.  The; 
people  ejvpiciaily  in  this  country,  are  the  source  of! 
all  pov.  v r — upon  them  the  government  ate  dependent  j 
ldr  men  and  for  money.  And  if  it  is  wise  w the  go- 
vernment to  protect  certain  manufactures,  that  there- 
by they  may  save  themselves  some  thousand  of  dot-  j 
lais  in  the  time  of  war,  it  is  certainly  as  wire  in  the  ■ 
government  to  pr  ■tort  other  manufactures,  that  mil-  j 
lion s may  he  saved  to  the  people,  and  thereby  the; 
peop'e  rendered  more  able  to  supply  the  means  for 
prosecuting  the  war.  If  we  vveie  involved  in  a war! 
with  such  a nation  as  England  or  France,  and  had  no  ' 
manufactui  es , tne  extra  expense  for  manufactured! 
articles,  which  would  he' thrown  upon  the  people,  i 
woo  d lie  a hundred  fold  greater  than  the  extra  ex- 1 
pensu  which  would  be  thrown  upon  the  government. 
And  shat!  we  be  told  in  this  day  of  boasted  polili-  ' 
cat  light-,  that  this  paramount  interest  of  the  pro- j 
pic,  should  he  reflected;  and  the  minor,  the  paltry! 
inter!  st  of  government  guarded;  is  the  interest  of  the 
people  to  be  sai  rificed  on  the  altar  of  the  govern- I 
menlr  The  distiiu  t ion  which  the  friends  of  free  trade  ' 
make  between  the  people  and  the  government,  when 
they  admit  that  the  government,  should  protect  cer- 
tain articles  Hr  the  benefit  of  the  government! 
but  should  not  protect  other  articles  for  the! 
hern  lit  of  the  peo|  le,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  our 
free  institutions.  It  is  the  language  of  other  countries  j 
— the  'doctrine. of  despots.—  which  is  well  enough1 
vv  hen  ap;  lied  to  some  foreign  governments,  but. total  , 
)y  repugnant  to  the  institutions  of  a free  people. 
The  fathers  of  the  republic  repudiated  the  idea  that 
our  government  had  an  interest  distinct  from  the 
people.  But  it  seems  that  the  friends' of  free  trade,  [ 
in  their  zeal  Lo  carry  out  what  they  denominate! 
democratic  pnneirhs,  are  disposed  to  revive  some  of; 
the  old,  exploded  and  odious  doctrines'  of  despotism,  ! 
We  admit  no  such  distinctions.  The  government  are 
the  people,  and  the  people  are  the  government.  The  ! 
government  has  uo  right -to  protect  any  articie,  uri-j 
less  that  protection  will  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
people;  and  the  interest  of  the  people  are  no  greater! 
in  War  than  in  peace.  Jf  the  government  protect, 
certain  umnnl'actures  to  promote  the  interest  of  me  1 
nation  in  limes  of  war,  they  are  equally  bound  to  j 
protect  other*  to  promote  1 tie  interests  of  the  people 
in  times  of  peace.  Thus  it  vv  ili  be  seen  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  friends  of  free  trade,  that  government 
should  protect  arlii  Its  necessary  in  war,  yields  the 
whole  principle,  and  furnishes  us  with  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  general  sy-tem  for  which  we  contend 
and  that  this  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided,  unless 
we  aJopt  the  maxim  of  despo.ts,  that  the  people  were  j 
created  for  .the  government,  and  not  the  government 
f..r  the  people.  B-uti!  it  be  said,  in  answer  to  this, 
that  ttie  protection  accessary  to  national  defence  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  govern- 


ment, vve  reply,  fhat  the  interests  of  the  people,  in 

time  of  pc  a re."  a re.  as  important  as  in  lime  war;  and 
it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  (he  government  to  protect 
us  against  the  pauper  labor  as  the  hired  soldiers  of 
the  old  world.  Il  is  certainly  as  essential  to  the  nn-  i 
lion  that  its  ini' lions  of  laborers  should  be  prospered 
as  that  its  hundreds  of  soldiers  should  he  successful 
in  battle.  The  same  reasons  which  would  urge  us 
to  protect  our  troops,  would  urge  us  to  protect  our 
laborers. 

Another  argument,  in  support  of  the  protective 
system  is  diawn  from  the  policy  of  oilier  nations. — , 
SVo  have  already  seen  that  each  notion  guards  its 
own  pai  t iru  lar  interests;  and  that  by  live  operation 
of  tliis  foreign  policy,  our  great  slapl-s,  flour,  poik, 
bacon,  &e.,  are  in  a measure  excluded  from  the 
principal  markelvof  Europe.  Now,  self-defence,  that 
first  law  of  i slure,  applicable-  alike  to  nations  and  to 
individuals,  requires  us  to  adopt  some  measure.-  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  these  restrictions  upon 
our  commerce.  1 bis  prim  i p lo  is  so  sell  evident,  I 
til  at  the.  advocates  of  fiee  trade,  from  Adam  Smith 
downward,  have  generally  admitted  the  propriety  of 
countervailing  duties,  at  least  i.i  ali  cases  where  this 
measure  would  tend  to  produce  a relaxation  ol  for  , 
eign  poliv  y,  or  would  secure  us  aga-uisl  the  evil  ef- , 
feels  of  that  policy  Here  again  our  opponents  J icld 
us  the  whole  for  winch  we  contend.  Our  protective 
system  is.  m its  general  principles  countervailing; 
and  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  attended  shows 
conclusively  that  it  comes  w ithin  ttiat  cla.-s  of  cases 
in  which  the  countervailing  duties  can  be  wisely  im- 
posed. England  and  France  impose  heavy  duties 
upon  our  flour  and  poi  k- — we,  in  return,  impose  protec- 
tive duties  i:pon  their  manuluolures;  and  if  we  do 
not  induce  them  to  take  our  Hour  and  nolle,  we  do 
that  which  is  practteal'y  Uie  same  tiling—  we  create 
a mail'd  for  them  at  home  These  duties  build  up 
manufactures  in  uur  ow  n country  ; and,  by  taking  a 
portion  of  our  labor  from  agriculture,  we  diminish  the 
quantity  of  beef  and  pork;  and;  as  the  manufacturers 
must  have  meal  and  bread,  they  take  vv  hat  foreign 
uati  >ns  exclude,  ami  so  a market  is  created  for  the-e 
staples.  This  one  example  will  illustrate  our 
whole  protective  policy,  arid  show  conclusively  its 
propriety  arid  wisdom.  We  allow  that  this  policy 
may  be  unwisely  exercised;  but  the  abuse  of  a piin- ' 
eiplc  is  no  argument  agaiu-t  the  principle  itself.  I 

Here,  tin  n,  we  take  our  suind;  and  we  ar  e happy 
in  being  supported  by  the  intelligent  free  trade 
men  themselves.  Jtitke  duly  of  our  government  to 
adopt  measures  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  which 
the.  policy  of  foreign  it  alums  it  calculated  lo  have  upon 
our  commerce.  If  Great  Britain  or  France,  or  any 
other  nation,  should  enact  a law  to-morrow,  imposing 
new  and  severe  restrictions  upon  o;jr  commerce, 
theie  is  scarcely  a free  trade  man  in  the  land,  who 
would  not  cry  .-pul  for  some  countervailing  measure  on 
the  pai  t of  our  government.  What  we  should  ask  of 
foreign  nations,  in  such  a ease,  would  be,  that  there! 
should  be  a reciprocity  of  interest-  -a  fair  and  equi-  j 
table  competition  between  our  own  and  foreign  labor. 
Jf  this  competition  was  destroyed  by  thcspeci.il  act 
of  a foreign  government,  we  should  protest  against 
it.  Now,  it  matters  not  from  what  cause  this  ine-.j 
quality  arises — whether  from  a single  act  of  foreign 
legislation,  or  from  their  general  policy— if  a fair  i 
competition  is  destroyed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the! 
government  to  throw  tier  protecting  shield  around  J 
her  citizen's  and  prevent  their  being  driven  from 
their  fields  and  their  workshops  by  the  degraded  ! 
labor  of  foreign  counti  its.  If  tiie  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain  can  destroy  the  manufactures  of  this 
country , we  care  not  whether  this  ability  arises  from 
an  order  in  council  or  an  act  of  parliament — whether 
it  is  the  result  of  one  law  or  fifty — whether  the  policy 
was  introduced  lust  year  or  last  century — its  effects 
upon  our  citizens  tne  the  same,  and  the  duty  of  the 
government  is  in  no  degree  altered.  The  advantages 
which  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  over  our  own, 
arise,  in  a great  degree,  from  causes  which,  if  they 
are  not  produced  by  any  one  act  of  legislation,  grow 
out  of  the  general  policy  which  their  government 
have  adopted.  But  whether  it  arises  from  the  gene- 
ral policy,  or  from  one  special  provision,  the  case  is 
equally  injurious.  For  example:  Great  Britain  pays 
a bounty  upon  glass  which  is  sent  to  this  country. — 
This  gives  the  British  manufacturer  an  advantage 
over  our  own.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  - this  spe- 
cies of  manufacture  here,  find  themselves  undersold 
at  their  ovvri  dyjoi's.  This  competition,  which  is  so 
ruinous  fq  tfie  glqss  manufacturer  in  this  country, 
arises,  in  this  ease  partly  from  the  direct  action  of 
the  British  government.  But  there  are  other  causes 
in  tins,  and  especially  in  some  other  cases — such 
as.lhe  low  price  of  the  raw  material,  the  cheap  rale 
of  inti  rest,  a dense  population,  and  consequent  low 
price  of  wages — which  give  the  foreign  manufacturer 
a decided  advantage  over  our  own.  The  cheapness 
of  capital  and  labor  gives  tide  foreigner  his  principal 


advantage;  and  we  have  the  same  right  to  come  in 
arid,  by  legislation,  counteract  1 lie  influence  of  these 
causes,  a*  we  ha  ve,  to  pass  countervailing  duties  in 
in  any  other  ease  whatever. 

L"t  the  advocates  for  countervailing  duties  show 
us  nuv  difference,  in  principle,  between  protecting 
our  cit izens  against  a single  enactment  of  a foreign 
nation,  and  that  low  price  of  wages  which  grows 
out  of  their  general  policy  or  local  condition.  In  the 
one  ease  our  citizens  a-k  the  interference  of  the, 
government  — they  complain  that  wa  are.  injured — ■ 
that  their  competition  is  destroyed.  But  no  statute 
can  lie  mure  ruinous  tv  fair  competition  than  the  low 
price,  of  money  and  labor  in  foreign  countries;  and 
though  this  may  riot  arise  from  any  one  act  of  the.  go- 
vernment, it  is,  in. a great  measure  to  be  ascribed 
to  the.  genet  a I and  long  cherished  policy  of  those  na- 
tions. Foreign  manufacturers  can  ob'am  their 
capital  for  about  two-thirds,  and  their  labor  for  from 
one  third  to  one  quarter,  of  what  it  cost,,-  the  man- 
ufacturer in'  this  country.  The  idea  of  anything  like 
fair  competition,  under  these  circumstances,  is  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  O ir  manufacturers, 
therefore,,  must  aband  m their  business  altogether, 
or  tiie  price  of  labor  must  comedown  lo  the,  Euro- 
pean standard.  I- this  desirable?  Do  the  free  trade 
men  wish  to  sec  the  hardy  laborers  of  ibis  country 
reduced  lo  the  necessity  of  toiling  fourteen  or  sixteen 
hours  per  day.  for  a paltry  sum  of  one  shilling,  ex- 
clusive of  board?  This  is  the  European  rate  of 
wages,  as  appears  from  a report  made  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  in  1840  We  will  give  a brief 
statement  of  the  price  of  wages,  as  gathered  front 
that  report. 

A vet  age  prices  per  week  of  hand-1  >om  'weavers  in 
Europe,  including  the  weavers  of  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen,  in  all  their  v aneties  exclusive  of  board. 
Great  Britain  8s.  Od.  per  week 

F ranee  7s.  01.  “ 

Swi'z  'Hand  5-.  7 1.  “ 

Belgium  6s.  Od.  “ 

Austria  3s.  01.  “ 

Saxony  ' 2s.  Id.  11 

These  arc  I he  average  prices  given  for  adult  male 
laborers,  female  labor  being  from  thirty  to  eighty  per 
cent,  less.  IIl-iv  is  a picture  of  foreign  labor  in  18t0. 
But  as  low  as  these  prices  arc,  it  appears  by  a report 
made  to  parliament  in  1841,  that  the  prices  had  fallen 
at  least  len  or  twelve  per  rent,  from  the  preceding 
year.  We  a’sk  again  whether  the  friends  of  free  trade, 
who  profess  to  by  tne  friends  of  the  people,  are  desi- 
rous of  seeing  the  free  independent  laborers  of  this 
country  brought  down  to  the  European  standard;  to  the 
miserable  pittance  of  eight  or  ten  pence  per  d ij:  A 

greater  evil  could  not  be  inflicted  on  our  citizens — a 
more  withering  calamity  could  not  be  la  I our  count  ry. 
The  (wealth  of  a nation  consists  principally  in  the 
labor  of  its  citizens,  and,  as  a general  thing,  there 
can  fe  no  surer  test  ol  national  prosperity  than  the 
price  that  labor  will  command. 

It  w ill  be  seen  that  we  deduce  the  necessity  of 
protective  duties  from  the  disparity  there  is  between 
the  price  of  capital  and  labor  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  The  argument  from  this  source  deserves 
great  consideration;  for  unless  we  are  prepared  To 
have  the.  price  of  labor  in  this  country  reduced  to 
six  or  eight  shillings  per  week,  we  must  protect  it 
against  foreign  competition.  We  are  a 'arc  that 
this  argument  has  been  regarded  by  some  free  trade 
men  as  deserving  of  rip  consideration;  and  that  it 
has  been  said  that  the  low  price  of  capital  and  la- 
bor abioad  furnish  an  argument  against  protection, 
ao  that  policy  deprives  us  of  the  benefits  of  their 
chaep  capital  and  labor,  whicli  we  might  otherwise 
tnj  ,y. 

This  objection  to  our  argument  for  p.rotei  tiori, 
drawn  from  the  low  price  of  labor  in  foreign 
countries,  is  founded  on  that  principal  that  sound 
political  economy  req  dies  thal  a nation  should,  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  r irr.umstances,  allow  its  cit- 
izens to  buy  where  they  can  buy  tiie  cheapest,  and 
sell  where  they  can  obtain  the  highest  price. — 
But  plausible  as  Ibis  doctrine  may  appear,  it  is  far 
from  being  sound.  In  time  of  war,  when  our  com- 
merce is  obstructed,  a citmen  ifiighi  buy  cheapest  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  return  dispose  of  his  products  to 
them  at  the  highest  price.  But  even  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  would  not  contend  for  this.  They  would 
admit  tiiat  such  a trade  should  b.e  restrained  fur 
public  considerations— for  purpottK'irffitUt-  Now  the 
very  principle  which  would  justify  restraint  in  this 
case,  vvill  justify  a protective  tariff.  Public  consid- 
erations justify  the  one  ;\s  much  as  the  other.  If  it 
be  proper,  in  time  of  way,  to  interdict!  a trade  which 
might  prove  profitable  to,  so, mo  of  our  citizens,  it  may 
be  equally  proper  in  tinge  o,f  peace.  Our  government 
is  instituted  for  the  benefit  ol  the  people  in  peace  as 
much  as  in  war:  and.  public  considerations  should 
have  a control  Bug-  influence  at  one  period  as  much 
as  at  another. 
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tills  doctrine  would  be  as  fatal  to  our  ship. 
pirl7  as  u our  manufacturing  interest,  il  it  be 

wise  at  all  times  to  purchase  at  the  cheapest  mar- 

kels  it  would  also  be  wise  to  employ  the  cheapest, 
carriers.  Now  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  foreigners 
can  build  ships,  as  well  as  factories,  cheaper  than 
we  can;  and  the  low  rate  of  wages,  enables  them  to 
navi  irate  their  ships,  as  well  as  run  their  factories, 
at  less  cost  than  we  can  do  it.  One  fact,  drawn 
from  an  official  source,  will  illustrate  the  effect  of 
a trade  comparatively  free,  in  our  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  Hanseatic  ciles,  established  by 
treaty  in  1823,  we  adopted  the  basis  of  equably  of 
duties  on  navigation  and  commerce  in  the  direct  and 
indirect  trade.  “The  liberality  of  the  United  Stales,” 
says  the  secretary  of  state,  "extended  to  the  Haase 
towns  under  treaty,  in  allowing  all  ships  owned,  in- 
stead as  in  the  ease  of  the  English  convention  with 
those’ towns,  all  ships  built  within  their  dominions, 

to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  her  flag,  has  nearly  shut 

American  vessels  out  from  the  carriage  in  the  Ger- 
man trade;  and  as  respects  the  port  o;  Bremen,  (con- ' 
cerning  the  commerce  of  which  the  department  is 
plaeedDin  possession  of  more  information  than  that; 
of  Hamburg,)  ha\thrown  almost  the  entire  carrying 
trade  between  that  port  and  the  United  Slates  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bremen  shipowners.  By  an  offi- 
cial statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  at 
that  port  during  the  year  1340,  from  tins  country,  it 
appears  that  there  were  ninety  nine — of  which  num- 
ber seventy-five  were  Bremen,  twentyUu  lied  States, 
and  four  belonged  to  other  German  purls. 

"In  order  to  show  the  numerical  proportion  of  ar- 
rivals from  the  United  Slates,  and  their  compara- 
tive increase,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  were,  on 
an  average,  from  the  year  1826  to  1830,  inclusive, 
five-sevenths  American  and  two  sevenths  Bremen; 
from  1831  to  1835,  inclusive,  three-sevenths  Ameri- 
can and  ldur-sevenths.Bremayi;!ind  from  1836  to  1840, 
inclusive  one ■ fifth  American  and  four-fifths  Bremen. 
From  this  eslimate,  Jrawn  lromoffieial  statements,  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  Bremen  shipping  in  the  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  proportionate  dirninu- 
nilion  ol  our  o a ii,  since  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  m December,  1828,  must  be  obvious.”* 

Here  is  the  practical  effect  of  free  trade  upon  our 
shipping  interest;  and  what  is  true  of  our  commerce 
with  the  Hanse  towns,  would  be  substantially  true 
of  our  commerce  with  the  other  European  powers. 
We  will  give  another  example  illustrative  of  this 
point.  Up  to  1836  there  were  restrictions  upon  the 
trade  of  the  United  Slates  with  the  British  Ameri- 
can possessions.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  by 
congress,  opening  our  ports,  without  any  restrictions 
to  all  British  vessels  lrom  these  colonies,  provided 
these  coloniaiiports  should  be  opened  on  the  same 
terms  to  us.  By  this  arrangement,  a trade  perfect- 
ly free,  so  far  as  shipping  was  concerned,  was  open- 
ed Detween  the  United  Stales  and  the  British  colo- 
nies in  America;  and  this  arrangement  has  proved 
highly  detrimental  to  our  navigation.  This  will  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that, since  that  period,  the  British 
tonnage  entering  our  ports  lias  increased  five  hundred 
percent';  while  our  own  tonnage  entering  our  ports  has 
increased  on iy  about  fifty  per  cent;  and  by  the  further 
fact  that  in  the  districts  of  Passuinaquoddy,  Portland 
£ic.  situated  near  the  British  Provinces,  they  have  mo 
nopolized  almost  the  whole  trade.  Every  view  we  can 
lake  of  this  sunject  leads  to  ihe  same  result.  The  cheap- 
ness of  foreign  capital  and  labor  would  enable  them 
not  only  to  drive  our  laborers  from  our  workshops,  but 
our  ships  and  mariners  lrom  the  ocean.  This  is  the 
result  to  which  the  argument  before  us  would  lead; 
lor,  if  we  ought  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  we 
ouoffit  also  to  employ  the  cheapest  cairieis.  We 
ou°ht  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  boasLcd  advantages 
of  the  cheapness  of  foreign  labor  in  the  latter  case, 
as  much  as  in  the  former.  But  the  friends  of  Iree  trade 
will  probably  say  that  our  navigation  interest  requires 
protection,  and  public  policy  calls  upon  us  to  support 
our  commercial  marine.  But  why  should  this  inter- 
est be  protected  more  than  any  other?  According  to 
the  late  census  there  were  but  56, DUO  peisoas  engag- 
ed in  navigation,  while  there  were  il)i,0UU  engaged 

in  manufactures;  and  we  demand  on  what  principle 

the  claims  of  56,1)00  employed  on  the  ocean,  aie 
greater  than  fourteen  times  the  number  employed 
upon  the  land?  The  same  principles  oi  public 
policy  which  call  for  the  protection  of  our  commer 
cial  marine,  call  lor  the  protection  of  our  industry  at 
home;  tile  latter  being  as  essential  to  national  inde 
pendence  as  the  former. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  soundness  of  the  policy  that 
we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  cheapest  market,  is 
admitted  by  the  friends  of  tree  trade  to  lail  in  time 

*8ee  the  el  .borate  and  able  report  of  the  secretary  ol 
stale,  Mr.  Webs't-r,  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
Marelj,  1840,pp.  42,  4 3, house  documents  Nu.163,  2,1 
session  27 ill  congress . 


of  war,  and  with  reference  to  our  navigating  inter- 
est. Nor  are  these  the  only  cases  in  which  that  prin- 
ciple will  fail.  Il  is  far  from  being  a sound  princi- 
ple in  political  economy,  always  to  buy  at  the  chea- 
pest market.  Il  is  not  sound  in  the  ca»e  before  ns. 
Buell  a p liev,  if  adopted  here,  would  turn  850,000 
manufacturers  and  mariners  out  of  employment;  and 
this  would  inflict  an  evil  upon  the  country  greater 
than  all  the  blessings  to  be  derived  from  cheap  pur- 
chases. Again,  if  the  foreign  market  is  the  cheapest 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  certainty  that  it 
would  continue  so.  When,  by  their  low  prices,  they 
have  destroyed  all  our  manufactures,  and  driven  our 
ships  from  the  ocean,  we  should  he  entirely  at  their 
mercy.  By  the  monopoly  they  would  have  thus  ac- 
quired, they  would  dictate  to  us  such  prices  as  their 
own  interest  might  suggest.  All  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  bring  about  such  a state  of  things,  is  to 
have  some  two  or  three  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  combine;  and  they  could  dictate  to  us  on 
the  subject  of  commercial  regulations  and  prices, 
as  effectually  as  they  did  to  the  Grand  Sultan,  in  re- 
lation to  Greece  and  Egypt. 

It  is  with  a nation  as  it  is  with  an  individual — the 
maik-t  where  he  can  buy  the  cheapest  is  not  always 
the  best,  even  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view.  It  may 
be  good  policy  in  an  individual  to  buy  at  the  dearest 
market-*-il  may  be  nearest  at  hand,  or  it  may  be  the 
best  market  at  which  to  sell  his  products.  The 
cheapest  market  for  purchase  may  require  payment 
in  specie,  while  a dearer  market  may  receive  other 
commodities  in  payment.  The  cotton  manufactu- 
rers at  the  north  might  purchase  their  cotton  in  In- 
dia, as  they  undoubtedly  would,  to  some  extent,  if 
the  duly'  oil  cotton  were  taken  oil;  and  they 
might  find  it  profitable  to  themselves,  especially  as 
they  could  buy  cheaper,  and  at  the  same  time  open 
to  some  extent  a new  market  for  their  fabrics,  but, 
as  this  would  injure  the  home  market  for  the  cotton 
grower  at  the  south,  the  injury  indicted  upon  the 
planting  states  would  be  greater  than  the  benefits  ob- 
tained by  the  northern  manufacturer.  For  reasons  of 
state,  preference  should  be  given  to  domestic  cotton. 
The  northern  manufacturer  who  consumes  one  hun- 
dred bales  of  cotton  grown  in  this  country,  not  only 
gives  employ  indirectly  to  those  who  labor  to  pro- 
duce that  article,  but  he  gives  employ  to  those  who 
rai-e  the  meat  and  grain  which  the  laborer  consumes 
while  raising  the  cotton;  whereas  the  manufactu- 
rer who  consumes  otie  lrundrod  hales  of  cotton  raised 
in  India,  encourages  foreign  instead  of  domestic  in- 
dustry. In  th e former  case,  the  profits  of  the  entire 
business  are  kept  in  the  country ;|»vhile,  in  the  latter, 
half  of  the  profits  accrue  to  foreigners.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  made  upon  other  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. He  who  patronizes  domestic  manufactures, 
creates  a home  market,  and  so  encourages  our  own 
industry.  The  people  of  Tennessee,  for  example,  by 
wearing  American  cottons,  even  if  they  should  cost 
them  a trifle  more  than  the  foreign  fabric,  would  there- 
by not  only  promote  the  interest  of  the  country,  but 
their.own.  By  patronizing  the  domestic  manufacture, 
they  riot  only  prevent  a greater  competition  in  the 
production  of  their  great  staples,  corn  and  wheat, 
hut,  by  sustaining  the  manufacturer,  they  increase 
the  demand  for  their  own  products.  The  southern 
planter,  while  growing  his  coiton,  and  the  northern 
manufacturer,  while  converting  it  into  cloth,  are 
both  living  upon  the  corn  and  wheat  of  Tennessee; 
or,  which  is  practically  the  same,  on  the  corn  and 
wheal  of  some  other  state,  whose  bread  stuff'  comes 
in  competition  with  their  own.  But  if  they  wear 
the  fabrics  of  British  looms,  made  of  cotton  grown  in 
India,  they  lose  ail  these  advantages.  The  interest 
of  the  country,  and  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual himseil,  would  be  promoted  by  the  purchase 
of  the  domestic  fabric.  II  the  first  cost  were  higher,  the 
individual  advantages  which  would  result  from  such 
a policy  would  more  than  balance  the  difference  in 
price. 

The  i lea  that  we  must  purchase  abroad,  rather 
than  manufacture  at  home,  is  a dangerous  one;  and 
whenever  it  has  been  generally  adopted  by  a people, 
their  home  industry,  and  consequently  their  prosper- 
ity, declines.  There  may  be  articles  not  adapted  lo 
our  climate — such  as  lea,  the  spices,  Stc.  which  we 
must  purchase  abroad;  and  in  such  cases  il  is  desira- 
ble that  we  raise  some  other  article  which  we  can  ex- 
change for  them.  But  when  we  can  produce  the  ar- 
ticle which  we  need  in  our  country,  and  this  ex- 
change can  be  carried  on  between  different  sections 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  business  cannot  be 
disturbed  by  foreign  legislation,  it  is  the  dictate  of 
wisdom  and  of  prudence  to  seek  supplies  at  home, 
and  thus  be  independent  of  foreign  nations.  If  we 
adopt  the  policy  of  procuring  every  thing  abroad, 
because  it  can  be  obtained  cheaper,  we  shall  in  a 
short  tune  find  our  industry  paralized,  and  our  re- 
sources so  reduced,  that  even  cheap  articles  will  be 
bey onu  our  reach.  Ask  the  industrious  mechanics 


and  hardworking  farmers  in  the  interior — those 
whose  means  are  limited  and  who  are  compelled  to 
husband  their  resources — and  they  will  tell  you  the 
advantages  of  exchanging  the  products  of  their  labor 
for  the  articles  they  purchase — “of  getting  things  in 
their  own  line,  without  paying  money,”  as  the  phrase 
is.  This  homely  expression  embodies  more  true 
political  economy  than  the  more  elegant  one  “of 
purchasing  in  the  cheapest  market.”  If  the  farmers 
who  cultivate  the  rugged  soil  of  New  England, 
should  neglect  to  raise  their  own  bread  stuff  and 
pork,  because  these  articles  could  be  produced 
cheaper  at  the  west,  they  would  soon  find  that, 
cheap  as  western  grain  and  pork  were,  they  would 
not  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  country.  If  we  employ  foreign 
manufacturers  and  carriers,  and  turn  850,000  of  our 
own  out  of  their  present  employ,  they  will  seek  em- 
ployment in  agriculture;  and  instead  of  being  850,- 
000  consumers  of  agricultural  products,  as  at  present, 
they  would  become  850,000  producers — making  a 
difference  of  1,700,000;  a number  equal  to  more 
than  one-third  of  all  employed  in  agriculture  at  the 
present  time.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  must  be  obvious.  The  products 
of  the  soil,  which  are  now  so  abundant  that  they 
would  almost  be  valueless  were  it  not  for  the  mar- 
ket found  in  manufacturing  districts,  would  become 
more  abundant.  And  where  would  they  be  dispos- 
ed of!  Not  in  the  domestic  market,  for  that  would 
be  in  a great  measure  destroyed;  not  in  a foreign 
market,  for  the  policy  of  other  nations  excludes 
them.  With  this  increased  production,  and  loss  of 
the  home  market,  agriculture,  that  parent  calling, 
which  employs  more  of  our  people  than  all  others 
put  together,  would  receive  a severe  blow.  Wages 
would  fall,  industry  would  be  paralyzed,  and  foreign 
fabrics  woulJ,  to  all  practical  purposes,  become 
dear,  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons,  that  we  should 
have  nothing  comparatively,  to  purchase  with. — 
Low  prices  would  be  high,  by  being  above  or  beyond 
our  means. 

But  in  examining  this  subject,  t'ne  committee  throw- 
the  manufacturers,  as  such,  out  of  the  question.  They 
look  to  the  great  cause  of  American  industry,  and 
desire  to  encourage  and  protect  labor  wherever  it  is 
found.  Those  who  traverse  the  ocean,  and  those 
who  follow  the  plough,  the  axe-man  in  the  forest, 
and  the  miner  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  have  as 
much  claim  upon  the  sympathy,  and  the  protection 
of  the  government,  as  those  who  tend  the  spindle  or 
the  loom  But  as  agriculture  is  the  great  interest, 
and  one  on  which  all  others  must  depend,  it  demands 
the  first  place  in  the  parental  regard,  arid  fostering 
care  of  the  government.  And  the  committee  are 
happy  in  stating,  that  this  great  interest  has  received 
a good  share  of  attention  in  our  present  revenue  law. 
The  farmer. is  as  highly  protected  as  the  manufacturer, 
to  say  the  least.  Almost  every  article  which  is  the 
product  of  the  soil,  enjoys  a protective  duty;  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  beef,  pork,  lard,  bacon,  tal- 
low, hides,  haras,  butter,  cheese,  wheat,  flour,  corn, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  onions,  flax, 
hemp,  wool,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  the  vegetables 
generally.  This  list  includes  almost  every  article 
the  farmer  has  for  sale,  and  it  will  be  seen  below, 
that  the  rate  of  duty  is  as  high  as  that  enjoyed  by  any 
other  class  of  our  citizens. 

By  the  Price  Current  in  January  last,  the  leading 
articles  of  agriculture,  if  imported,  would  pay  a duty 
equal  to  an  ad  valorem  thus: 

Cotton,  duty  3 cts.  per  lb.,  equal  to  30  p.  ct.  ad  valorem 
Wool.  30  p.  ct.  &.  3 e's  p.  lb.  “ 4U  “ V 

Beef,  duty  2 cts.  per  pound.  “ 64  “ “ 

Pork,  duty  2 c:s.  " *•  34  “ 

Bacon,  duly  3 cts.  “ “ 32  “ “ 

Lard,  duty  3 cts.  “ “ 50  “ 

Cheese,  duly  9 cts.  “ “ 13t>_  “ “ 

Butler,  duty  5 cts.  “ “ 51'  “ “ 

Poiatocs,  duly  9 cts.  per  bu.  ” 36  “ “ 

FLur,  duty  $1  22j  per  barrel,  “ 25  “ “ 

Wheat,  duly  25  cis.  per  bu.  “ 25  “ “ 

O.us,  duty  10  cents  “ “ 33  “ “ 

Hemp,  $40  per  tun,  “ 30  “ 

On  these  thirteen  articles,  which  comprise  the 
great  staple  of  agriculture  there  is  an  average  duty 
of  50  percent.  And  these  duties  are  estimated  upon 
the  wholesale  prices  at  our  ports;  if  we  were  to  take 
the  foreign  valuation,  or  were  to  admit  the  principle 
for  which  the  free  trade  men  contend,  that  the  duty 
increases  the  prices  to  the  amount  of  the  duty,  the 
rate  per  cent,  would  be  greatly  augmented — yea, 
more  than  doubled. 

We  are  aware,  that  the  opposers  of  our  present 
system  smile  at  the  idea  of  imposing  duties  upon  ag- 
ricultural products.  But  these  products  either  need 
protection,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  not,  then  why 
this  senseless  complaint  that  the  farmers  are  left 
without  protection?  And  if  they  do  need  protection, 
they  have  it  by  the  present  law.  That  the  duties  on 
agricultural  products  are  not  designed  to  deceive  the 
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people,  appuirs  from  tin*  fart,  that  there  i«  more  or  : 503.0011  bushels  more  than  the  average  export  from 
[ess  of  each  of  those  articles  inaporied,  not  sv  i i i ■ s I a 11  >1  - j Ihe  whole  country  for  the  last  five  years.  Of  grain, 
ing  the  ditties  are  highly  protective.  Take  the  four  other  than  wheat,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
articles  of  hemp,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  wool,  exceed-  j consume,  of  ihe  product  of  the.  grain-growing  states, 
ing  in  value  8 cents  per  pound,  and  the  importations  at  least  3,(575,001)  busiiels,  which  is  nearly  three 
for  the  last  six  years  will  average  more  than  a mil-  j times  the  amount  that  is  sent  abroad  annually.  The 
lion  and  a half  of  dollars,  annually — being  two  him- ! annual  consumption  of  Massachusetts  alone,  of  the 
tired  and  thirty  eight  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  | products  of  oilier  slates  in  the  Union,  amounts  to 
average  of  wheat  and  flour  exported  to  Great  Britain  | more  than  $40,000,000;  being  equal  to  one-half  of 
during  the  same  period.  'I  he  farmers  then  enjoy  a the  annual  exports  of  our  own  product,  less  the  ma- 


direet  protection  upon  all  (heir  great  staples.  | iiii  fact  u red  articles.* 

But  agriculture  is  not  only  encouraged  by  a duty  | We  have  already  said  that  those  engaged  in  manu- 
upon  agricultural  products,  but  hy  a duly  upon  other  . faclures,  the  mechanic  aids,  and  In  the  mining  busi- 
articles  which  may  be  considered  semi-agricultural.  ; ness,  with  all  their  laborers  and  dependents,  together 
Among  these  are  raw  silk,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  wood,  , with  their  families,  would  amount  to  about,  4,000,000 
and  lumber,  in  all  its  forms.  Whatever  encourages  of  our  population.  Those  are  consumers  of  the  grain 
the  production  of  these  articles,  benefits  the  landed  , and  meat  of  the  middle  and  western  slates,  and  this 
interest  of  the  country.  Besides,  Die  farmers  of  the  market,  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  to  the  farmers  of 
country  are  encouraged  by  an  admission,  duty  free,  of  this  country  as  all  other  markets  of  the  world.  If 
all  animals  for  breed,  and  plaUler  of  Paris,  used  ex  ten  - I we  were  to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  products  of  the 
sively  as  a manure;  ‘lie  importation  of  which  articles  soil  consumed  by  them  to  be  hut  twelve  cents  and  a 
amounts,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  one  hundred  half  each  per  day,  it  would  in  a single  year  amount 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually.  The  duty  upon  , to  $172,500,000.  It  has  been  estimated,  by  those 
iron,  lead,  lime,  coal,  bricks,  See.,  which  has  been  1 conversant  with  the.  subject,  that  those  engaged  in 
complained  of,  as  hearing  inj  u iously  upon  the  farm-  j the  iron  business  alone,  consumed  more  than  nine 
ing  interest,  is,  on  the  whole,  promoljvc  of  that  in-  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  au- 
terest.  These  articles  are  used  in  less  quantities  by  • nually. 

the  fanners  and  planters,  according  to  their  numbers  ; The  business  which  is  sustained  or  encouraged  by 
and  wealth,  than  by  manufacturers  and  mechanics.  ! the  tariff,  nut  only  creates  a demand  for  the  products 
Tne  farmers  derive  a direct  benefit  from  Ihe  maim-  | of  the  soil,  but  it  brings  the  market  near  the  fa r tu- 
fa r.  tore  of  these  articles.  The  raw  materials  are  all  er’s  own  door.  This  is  illustrated  hy  the  iron  inte- 
taken  from  the  soil;  and  their  presence  in  the  soil,  ! rest.  That  useful  ore  is  generally  found  in  Ihe  inte- 
erihauces  its  value,  and  so  promotes  the  great  landed  , rior  of  the  country,  far  from  any  seaboard  market; 
interest.  Regions  of  country  almost  worthless,  at ! by  the  manufacture  of  the  iron,  a market  is  created 
once  assume  a great  value  by  the  discovery  of  iron,  I in  the  midst  of  the  agriculturalist,  where  they  can 
lead,  copper,  or  coal  in  the  soil.  j dispose  of  their  produce  in  their  own  immediate  vi- 

These  facts  and  considerations  go  directly  to  show  ' cinily.  Manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  not  only 
that  the  agricultural  interest  is  not  neglected  by  our  , furnish  a market  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  but 
present  law.  But  the  greatest  benefit  which  the  far-  j the)  enhance  the  value  of  the  soil  itself.  The  total 
me r derives  from  our  present  system  is,  the  home  j amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  mining, 
market  which  it  creates.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  : and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the  United  States,  cannot 
the  farmer  raises  more  produce  than  he  can  con-1  lie  less  than  $400,000,000,  and  we  have  no  hesitancy 
slime,  unless  he  can  dispose  of  his  surplus.  And  I in  say  ing,  that  the  sum  thus  invested  increases  the 
who  are  the  consumers  of  this  surplus?  To  whom  lvalue  of  real  estate  in  the  country  vastly  beyond  that 
does  he  sell  his  beef  and  pork,  his  butter  and  chee.s,  .amount.  Whenever  manufactures  flourish,  there  is 
his  grain,  and  whatever  else  he  may  have  for  sale? — (a  demand  for  agricultural  products  at  remunerating 
Nut  to  his  brother  farmers.  They  have  enough  and  1 prices;  so  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  receive  their 
to  spare.  Iiis  great  market  is  among  the  manufac-  j full  share  of  the  benefits  of  protection.  The  price 
Ulcers  and  mechanics — the  very  class  of  men  whose  j of  land  and  agricultural  products  depends  materially 
business  would  he  prostrated  by  a repeal  of  the  tariff.  ! upon  their  proximity  to  a market.  Go  through  the 
Our  country  is  essentially  agricultural,  and  the  great  ' country  and  you  will  see  lands  of  the  same  intrinsic 
dilficulty  the  farmer  has  to  contend  with  is,  the  want ' vaiue  selling,  for  agricultural  purposes,  at  prices 
of  a market  for  his  produce.  The  encouragement  1 ranging  from  two  dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars  per 
given  to  the  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  takes  [acre,  when  the  main  consideration  which  atf'eets  the 


a share  of  our  citizens  from  agriculture,  where  they 
are  producers,  and  converts  them  into  consumers  of 
agricultural  products. 

By  the  late  census  it  appears  that  there  where  792,- 
0UU  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trades  in 
the  United  Slates,  and  as  the  mining  interest  is  as 
much  dependent  upon  our  present  system  of  policy  as 
manufacur es,  we  can  with  propriety,  add  those  en 
gaged  in  mining  to  this  number,  which  will  give  in 
round  numbers  807, UOi)  persons  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits. It  is  also  manifest,  from  a slight  inspection  of 
the  census  returns,  that  thousands  of  ordinary  me- 
chanics, or  household  manufacturers,  are  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  list  of  manufacturers.  It'  to  these  were 
added  the  whole  number  of  laborers  of  all  kinds  em- 
ployed in  and  aboul  the  premises  including  those  en- 
gaged in  transporting  the  raw  materials,  See.,  the 
number  would  be  greatly  increased.  The  numbers 
engaged  directly  and  indirectly  in  these  pursuits  and 
in  pro  u u.  g the  iaw  materials  which  would  in  ij  great 
degree  i.e  useless  were  it  not  fur  domestic  manufac- 
tures, together  with  their  families  and  dependents, 
must  amount  to  about  four  millions  of  our  population. 
These  are  consumers  of  agricultural  products.  Such 
a market  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  about  fifteen-sixteenths  of  all  the  grain 
and  potatoes  produced  in  the  U.  States  are  consumed 
at  home,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  the  form  of 
animal  food;  only  one-sixteenth  being  sent  abroad  in 
either  of  these  forms.  According  to  the  estimates  made 
by  the  commissioner  of  patents,  the  amount  of  wheat 
raised  in  the  country  in  1842  was  103,317,341)  bush- 
els; and  by  the  commercial  document  it  appears  that 
tne  whole  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  sent  abroad, 
reckoning  five  busiiels  of  wheat  to  a barrel,  was  only 
7,235,968  bushels,  being  about  one  fifteenth  of  the. 
whole  crop.  ]t  also  appears  by  the  report  of  the 
commissioner,  that  there  was  raised  in  tiie  country, 
in  1842,  441,829,246  busiiels  of  Indian  corn;  and  the 
commercial  document  shows  that  only  1,684,000  bu- 
shels were  sent  out  of  the  country,  leaving  more 
than  440,000,000  to  be  consumed  at  borne.  The  im- 
portance of  a home  market  will  appear  from  the  fact, 
that  the  New  England  slates  consume,  annually,  be- 
yond their  own  production,  about  7,000,000  of  bush- 
els of  wheat  in  the  shape  of  flour,  which  i3  aboul 


price  is  their  situation  with  reference  to  a market. — 
Whenever  or  wherever  a village  springs  up  from 
manufactures,  or  any  other  cause,  the  price  of  land 
is  increased  for  miles  around.  Not  only  do  the  great 
staples  of  agriculture  increase  in  value,  by  the  prox- 
imity of  a market,  but  a thousand  little  nameless  ar- 
ticles assume  a value  unknown  before.  Gardening 
is  introduced;  milk  is  disposed  of  at  great  profits;  the 
summer  and  fall  fruits,  before  nearly  worthless,  find 
a ready  market;  and  even  the  stones  arc  converted 
into  bread.  Tins  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination, 
but  a drawing  from  real  life. 

Compared  with  the  foreign,  the  home  market  is 
the  most  valuable  in  every'  respect.  What  becomes 
of  the  vast  amount  of  wheat  and  grain  produced  in 
our  country?  But  little  ol  it,  comparatively,  is  sent 
abroad.  The  stale  of  Ohio,  alone,  produces  four 
limes  as  much  wheat  as  is  exported  annually ; and  the 
little  state  of  Delaware  produces  twice  as  much 
Indian  corn  as  is  annually  sent  abroad.  The  export 
during  ihe  last  year,  of  pork,  bacon,  lard,  and  swine, 
amounted  to  $2.G39,000,  while  either  of  the  stales  of 
Kentucky  or  Ohio  produces  that  sum  annually.  The 
butter  and  cheese  exported  during  the  last  commer- 
cial year  amounted  to  $388,000,  being  not  more  than 
one-lhii  tielh  of  the  annual  value  of  the  dairies  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  Now,  what  becomes  of  the  vast 
amount  of  agricultural  products  which  are  raised  in 
the  country?  They  are  not,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, sent  abroad.  The  markets  of  most  of  the  world 
are  either  wholly  or  partially  closed  against  us;  with 
the  exception  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  our  agricultural 
exports  do  not  exceeed  about  $16,090,099  annually. 
Now  what  becomes  of  the  vast  surplus  of  our  agri- 
culture? It  is  riot  consumed  by  the  agriculturists 
themselves.  It  is  true  that  those  engaged  in  com- 
merce consume  a portion  ol  it,  but  after  this  there 
must  still  be  a surplus  left  on  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducers. This  surplus  is  now  consumed  by  the  manu- 
facturers, and  miners,  and  mechanics,  multitudes  of 
whom  would  be  driven  from  their  employments  i. 
our  present  policy  were  abandoned.  This,  of  itself, 
would  be  a severe  infliction  upon  the  yeomanry  of 
tne  country;  but  they  would  nut  only  lose  their  home 
inaiket,  but  these  manufacturers,  and  miners,  and 
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many  of  the  mechanics  would  become  agricultural- 
i'ts  — producers  of  articles  which  arc,  at  the  present 
time,  struggling1  (or  a market.  Take  otf  the  en- 
couragement now  given  to  the  wool  grower,  and  in; 
would  become  a producer  of  wheat  or  corn;  remove 
the  duty  on  sugar,  and  Ihe  sugar  plantations  would 
be  converted  into  cotton  fields,  and  that  great  staple, 
which  lias  now  almost  outgrown  its  market,  would 
become  still  more  abundant,  and  the  prices  would 
further  decline. 

Compared  with  the  foreign,  the  home  market  is 
the  most  valuable  in  every  respect.  A market  in  a 
manufacturing  district,  at  home,  is  always  more  sure 
than  any  foreign  market.  The  demand  is  constant, 
arid  may  always  be  relied  upon,  whereas  the  foreign 
market’  is  always  uncertain.  Suppose  that  one  of 
the  western  states  had  100,009  barrels  of  flour  to 
dispose  of  annually,  and  they  looked  to  Great  Britain 
for  a market;  that  market  would  depend  upon  the 
crops  in  Europe;  when  the  crop  was  good  upon  tho 
continent,  England  would  take  but  50,t)00  barrels, 
and  when  the  crop  was  short,  she  would  want  150, 
000  barrels.  Though  her  annual  demand  would 
amount  to  100,000  barrels,  on  an  average,  yet  it 
would  fluctuate  from  50,000  to  150,000.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  farmer  could  make  no  calculations 
how  much  wheat  to  sow.  This  uncertainty,  depend- 
ing upon  contingencies  which  he  could  not  possibly 
foresee,  would  hang  like  an  incubus  upon  him,  and 
paralyze  his  efforts.  B it  let  the  same  state  depend 
upon  tiie  home  market  created  by  manufactures,  arid 
the  farmer  can  calculate  with  great  certainty.  He 
knows  that  there  are  100,000  persons  employed  in 
manufactures,  and  that  they  will  want  a bar  rel  of 
flour  each;  and  he  knows  that  the  crops  on  the  eastern 
continent  will  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  tho 
demand  here.  Under  these  circumstances  he  knows, 
with  a good  degree  of  certainty,  how  much  to  sow; 
and,  being  sure  of  a market,  his  industry  wilt  re- 
double, and  he  will  realize  a greater  profit  from  his 
labor.  Every  practical  man  knows  that  much  de- 
pends upon  the  certainly  of  a market;  and  from  this 
glance  at  the  subject  it  must  be  seen,  at  once,  that 
the  home  market  is  more  sure  than  thu  foreign.  But 
this  difference  between  the  foreign  and  home  market 
would  be  still  greater  in  time  of  war.  In  case  of 
hostilities  with  a great  maritime  power,  like  Great 
Britain,  whether  our  commerce  were  with  her  or 
with  any  other  foreign  nation,  it  would  be  in  a great 
degree  cut  off,  so  t f i a t tbe  foreign  market  would  fail. 
These  considerations  show  conclusively  that  the 
home  inaikst  must,  after  all,  be  the  farmer’s  chief 
dependence — his  best  market  in  peace,  and  his  only 
reliance  in  war. 

Viewed  on  a large  and  liberal  scale,  manufactures 
and  agriculture  are  only  different  departments  of  the 
same^great  system  of  human  industry;  and  whatever 
tends  to  give  prosperity  to  one,  will  give  prosperity 
to  tire  other.  Tfiey  are  not  only  mutually  dependent 
upon  each  other,  but  both  need  the  fostering  care  ol 
the  government.  The  case  of  wool  and  woollens  is 
a case  in  point.  The  wool  growing  interest  lias 
become  an  important  one,  and  is  more  widely  diffused 
through  the  whole  country  than  almost  any  other. 
The  annual  product  may  be  estimated  at  $16,090,0-00. 
Withdraw  protection  Irom  wool  and  tlr.s  great  inte- 
rest would  languish;  withdraw  protection  from  wooll- 
en manufactures,  and  the  influx  of  foreign  woollens 
would  destroy  the  woollen  establishments,  and,  by 
destroying  tnein.  would  destroy  the  market  of  the 
wool  grower.  The  great  interest  of  wool  growing, 
which  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
country,  especially  to  the  western  states,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  encouragement  given  to  woollen 
manufactures.  The  wool  grower  cannot  send  his 
wool  abroad;  and  his  market  at  home  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  encouragement  which  the  govern- 
ment gives  to  the  manufacturer  of  woollen  goods. 

From  every  view  we  have  been  able  to  take  of 
this  subject,  the  committee  are  persuaded,  that  our 
present  system  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer, 
and  that  its  overthrow  would  be  fraught  with  ruin 
to  every  department  of  human  industry.  We  admit 
that  the  effect  might  first  be  felt  by  those  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  the  various  handicrafts.  Standing, 
with  reference  to  this  policy,  in  the  front  rank,  they 
would  receive  the  first  shock.  But  the  evil  would 
not  stop  here — the  tide  of  riun  would  roll  on,  and  tfia 
mighty  wave  would  become  more  destructive  by 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  tbe  wrecks  which  it  bad  pro- 
duced in  its  course,  in  our  country  at  least,  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  must  flourisfci  or  fade  to- 
gether. These  great  interests  are  one  and  inse- 
parable, and  he  who  vvuuld  sunder  them,  would 
do  violence  to  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  is 
governed. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  frequently  been  said, 
that  our  present  system,  is  injurious  to  commerce, 
but  wc  are  not  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this 
position.  The  merchants  and  ship  owners,  whatever 
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v,-\\  have  hot n their  views  on  this  subject  m lonmer 
time-  are  now  becoming  satisfied  of  dim  falsity  of 
that  p’o-ition.  The  merchants  and  importers  petition- 
oil  for  the  pass'jge.  of  the  tariff,  and  the  memorial  from 
Boston  is  signed’ by  some  of  lhepi  im  ip.il  merchants, 
wlm  iviiinnstrale  against  the  modification  of  the  tanli', 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  injnrion-  to  commerce 
mid  navr-ation.  We  know  it  lias  been  said,  that  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade  ha.-  taken  deep  roni  in  the  great 
coinmrerial  emporium,  and  that  the  mercantile  in- 
terest iri  that  city  regard  onr  present  system  as  op- 
pressive. While  the  committee  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  free  trade  theory  lias  many  advocates  in  the 
rdy  of  New  York,  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact; 
that  many  of  these  very  free  trade  gentlemen  are  j 
foreigners,  or  are  connected  with  fureign  houses,  and 
hence  have  an  interest  adverse,  not  only  to  this  conn-  J 
lev  but  to  the  Am  rican  importers,  whom  they  , 
leave  in  a great  degree  supplanted.  So  completely  | 
had  foreigners,  before  the  passage  oi  the  present  j 
tarilf,  monopolized  the  business  oil  New  York,'  that,; 
in  1842,  seventy- four  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of 
that  city  with  Europe,  was  on  foreign  account,  a- ' 
shown  by  the  book-  of  the  custom  house  The  com-j 
mitiee  have  no  prejudice  against  foreigners.  When  ‘ 
they  emigrate  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming citizens,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  ins! i-  , 
tution-\  and  to  aid  in  their  support,  we  bid  them  a 
lieartv  welcome,  and  lender  to  them  our  most  cordial 
sympathy.  But  we  receive  with  some  distrust,  the 
doctrines  of  foreign  speculators,  who  come  to  this 
country  for  a short  period,  to  amass  a fortune  by 
defrauding  our  revenue  laws.  The  frauds  committed 
by  thorn,  as  proved  in  courts  of  justice  admonish  us 
not  to  ro’>'ard  them  as  the  true  guardians  of  Amer- 
ican interests,  as  the  best  expositors  of  American 
policy  . We  admit  that  the  doctrine's  of  free  tfade 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  we  attribute  this  more  to  in  the  influence  of  fur- 
eicn  gold,  hired  agents,  and  pensioned  pie-ses,  than 
to°anv  natural  deductions  from  the  practical  work- 
ings of  our  present  system  We  believe  that  the 
American  importers,  as  a class,  are  satisfied  with 
mu  revenue  law,  and  are  ready  to  remonstrate  against 

it*  "repeal.  . . 

But  how  docs  the  protective  system  injure  com- 
merce. The  com  nerce  of  the  United  States  drew 
j!-  first  breath  in  the  protective  system,  and  its  pre- 
sent resniration  i-  fo  tie  ascribed  to  the  same  policy. 
And  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  very  policy  which 
first  created,  and  which  still  sustains  commerce, 
should  be  thought  injurious  to  it.  But  if  there  were 
any  rivalry  between  commerce  and  manufacture- — 
if  encouraging  the  latter  was  injurious  to  t tie  former 
we  know  not  w hy  the  interests  of  71)2  000  of  our  ct 
tizen-  engaged  in  manufactures  should  be  sacrificed 
to  promote  the  interests  of  117,000  engaged  in  com- 
merce. We  see  no  reason  w hy  the  many  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  few.  But  is  the  enrofirageinent  af- 
forded to  manufacture. s injurious  to  commerce?  We 
think  not.  O ir  imports  will  be  according  to  our 
ability  t > purchase,  and  our  exports  to  what  we  pro- 
duce; and  as  our  present  system  stimulates  indus- 
try, and  so  increases  our  productions  and  ability 
to  purchase,  it  will  benefit  rather  than  injure  com- 
merce. Tout  general  prosperity  which  the  Ame- 
rican system  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  is  now 
producing,  is  the  life  of  commercial  enterprise;  and 
whatever  drives  the  plough  on  the  machinery,  tends 
at  the  same  time  to  spread  the  sail.  This  considera- 
tion of  itself,  is  a sufficient  reply  to  the  objection 
that  the  tariff  is  detrimental  to  the  commercial  inte- 
rest. But  there  a;c  other  considciations  which  show 
the  weakness  of  this  objection. 

Many  of  the  articles  consumed  in  manufactures  are  j 
brou°ht  from  abroad,  and  as  (lie  raw  materials  are 
inore°bulky  and  heavy  than  the  manufactured  arti-: 
eles,  more  shipping  is  employ  ed  in  supply  ing  the  raw  , 
materials  than  would  he  necessary  to  supply  the  ar- 
ticle manufactured.  This  principle  is  illustrated  in 
the  ease  of  lefined  sugar.  Without  protective  duties  j 
a large  portion  of  our  sugar  would  be  imported  in  its, 
refined  state;  but  the  duty  of  six  cents  per  pound 
upon  refined  sugar,  induces  the  sugar- refiners  to  im- 
port the  brown  sugar,  which  they  manufacture  into 
loaf.  Now  it  must  be  manifest  that  more  shipping  is 
employed  in  bringing  to  our  refiners  the  raw  j 
sugar,  than  would  be  requisite  to  bring  the  lessen  j 
quantity' of  the  refined,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  j 
people.  Our  manufactures,  by  increasing  the  busi- 
ness connexion  between  different  portions  of  lhej 
country,  increase  the  coasting  trade  and  the  internal  j 
commerce.  Add  to  this  the  amount  of  manufactured  J 
products  which  are  -hipped  to  foreign  countries,  and 
u e think  that  it  v.  iil  appear  that  our  commerce  is  I 
not  injured  by  stimulating  the  industry,  and  devel- 
oping the  resources  ol  Ike  country,  1 he  manufactu- 
red articles,  tlie  fruit  of  protection,  which  are  sent 
to  every  part  of  the  world,  amount  annually,  to  afiout 
$10,000,01)0— being  about  one-tetth,  of  oureutiic 


export  of  domestic  productions.  The  advantages  re- 
-ulting  to  our  commerce  from  this  source  must  be 
manifest.  O i many  of  these  articles,  our  shipping 
have  a double  employment.  The  refined  sugar,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  is  an  instance  in  point.  We 
have  already  said,  that  more  shipping  is  required  to 
import  the  raw  sinrar  than  would  he  requisite  to 
bring  in  the  refined  sugar  which  we  consume.  But 
this  is  not  all— the  brown  sugar  imported  is,  after  it 
i-  manufactured  into  loaf,  exported  to  the  amount, 
on  an  average,  of  mure  than  a million  of  dollars  an- 
nually. Thus  do  our  manufactures  give  life  and 
energy  to  onr  commerce,  and  hence  the  protective 
system,  which  fosters  the  one,  cannot  be  detrimental 
to  the  other. 

But  it  is  -aid  tint  our  present  tariff  imposes  a duty 
upmi  all  the  materials  used  in  building  and  fitting  out 
ship-,  and  is  a tax  of  at  least  five  dollars  per  ton  noon 
every  ship  that  is  b lilt.  But  it  so  happen-  irt  this 
case,  that  every  article  which  goes  into  the  building 
and  fit!  ifig  out  of  ship*,  has  fallen  in  price  since  the 
passage  of  the  late  tariff.  The  fall  upon  the  various 
articles  ranges  from  2 to  35  per  cent  * 

From  the  view  vve  h ive  given  of  the  subject,  it 
will  he  seen  that  our  pre-eni  system  is  equally  bene- 
ficial to  three  great  interests — agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce.  It  is  not  designed  for  any  one 
interest,  hut  for  all;  not  for  the  capital,  hut  rather 
for  the  labor  of  the  country. 

It  is  a great  mist  ike  to  suppose  that  the  protective 
system  is  designed  for  any  particular  class  of  our 
citizens.  Its  advantages  extend  to  ..II  callings  arid 
employments,  and  no  one  derives  greater  benefits 
from  it  than  the  day-laborer.  By  encouraging  ma- 
nufactures and  iho  mechanic  arts,  you  create  a de- 
mand for  labor,  and  it  is  then  that,  the  poor  man  re- 
ceives the  greatest  reward  for  his  toil;  it  is  then  that 
his  income  is  the  greatest,  arid  his  labor  brings  him 
the  most  abundant  return.  Many  of  our  hardy  la- 
borer- have  no  property  but  their  ability  to  toil— no 
capita!  blit  their  own  physical  frame,  No  .v,  by  pro- 
tecting our  own  industry,  we  enable  the  poor  man 
to  earn  a larger  sum,  and  in  this  way  we,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  increase  the  amount  of  his  capi- 
tal; or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  make  his  present 
capita!  more  productive.  If  the  laborer,  by  the  en- 
couragement given  to  home  industry,  is  enabled  to 
earn  thirty  dollars  a year  m ire  than  ho  could  have 
earned  without  this  stimulus,  we  actually,  for  the 
time  being,  confer  as  great  a favor  upon  him  as 
though  wo  had  deposited  $500  for  hi-  benefit,  and 
seemed  the  interest  to  his  use.  The  laboring  man, 
more  lb  in  any  other,  has  an  interest  in  protection. 
The  rich  capitalist  has  less  interest  in  this  policy. — 
His  tens  of  thousands  would  perhaps  yield  him  a 
greater  return  if  lab  >r  was  depressed,  a nl  the  great 
staples  of  agriculture  were  r.-ri  lered  cheaper;  but 
the  honest  laborer,  who  depends  upon  the  fruit  of 
his  own  toil  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family, 
has  a direct  personal  interest,  in  the  price  of  labor. 
When  business  is  depressed  ho  is  the  first  to  suffer, 
am!  when  it  revives  he  receives  t tie.  largest  -hare  of 
the  benefits.  Though  government  is  bound  to  sus- 
tain all  its  citizens,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
throw  its  protecting  shield  around  every  interest, 
yet  its  first  care  should  be  extended  to  the  weak  and 
defenceless.  The  poor  man,  more  than  any  other, 
needs  the  foslertn  . care  of  the  government.  7’he 
rich  man  can,  in  a great  degree,  protect  himself;  but 
the  man  who  earns  his  bread  I'.oui  day  to  day  hy  the 
sweat  of  1. is  brow— he  it  is  who  needs  encourage- 
ment and  protection  from  an  unequal  foreign  compe- 
tition. The  committee  are  so  fully  impressed  with 
Lhe  belief  that  our  present  policy  is  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  that  if  they 
were  to  devise  a plan  by  which  the  rich  would  he 
made  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  they  would,  above 
all  tilings,  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  present 
tariff,  bi  t our  laborers  might  be  turned  opt  of  em- 
ploy, or  be  compelled  to  accept  the  rata  of  wages 
paid  to  the  pauper  laborer  of  the  old  world. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  complaints  have 
been  made,  that  the  tariff  operates  unequally  upon 
different  par:-  of  the  country;  that  its  benefits  fall 
upon  the  not  them  and  middle  states,  and  its  burdens 
upon  tbe  southern  and  ..estern.  If  this  complaint 
was  well  founded,  it  would  furnish  a strong  argu- 
ment against  the  tariff' policy;  but  from  all  tiie  infor- 
mation the  committee  can  obtain,  they  are  unable  to 
perceive  that  such  ate  the  facts.  We  have  looked 
through  the  tariff'  bills  in  vain  to  find  the  provision, 
that  the  people  in  one  partof  the  country  shall  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  paid  in  another.  If  there 
is  any  inequality,  it  certainly  is  not  found  in  the  pro 
visions  of  tiie  law,  but  must  arise  from  the  nature  of 
the  a it  ic  les  protected.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  some  of  the 
leading  artii  les  on  which  duties  are  imposed.  Take 
cotton  goods  for  example:  When  the  first  tariff'  was 
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passed,  and  passed,  too  hy  southern  votes,  it  held  out 
the  same  inducements  to  the  south  ar  In  the  north,  to 
go  into  the  manufacture.  In  feet  tiie  south  had  one 
advantage  over  the  north;  they  had  'he  raw  materials 
at  their  own  doors,  and  hence  would  be  saved  the 
expense  of  transportation.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
manufactures  of  wool.  There  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  this  business  which  requires  that  it  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  northern  section  of  the  country. — 
The  south  have  water  power  sufficient  to  drive  ma- 
chinery enough  to  manufacture  for  the  world.  If 
the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  are  principally 
locat'd  at  the  north  it  is  not  because  the  law  re- 
quired it,  or  that  they  had  any  exclusive  prhilege  or 
natural  facility  for  embarking  in  ihe'bnsiness,  but 
because  they  had  more  industry  and  enterprise  than 
som  • other  stale-.  W : cannot  perceive  that  it  is 
an)  objection  to  the  system,  that  one  section  con- 
fur  ns  to  its  provisi  ms  sooner  than  another.  If  this 
objection  be  a valid  one  against  our  present  policy,  it 
would  be  equally  fatal  to  free  trade  itself;  fur,  under 
that  scheme,  the  most  industrious  and  enterprising 
would  be  likely  ti  suffer  Ic.a-t. 

Wool  is  an  3iimle  which  erijovs  a reasonable  de- 
gree of  encouragement;  and  the  south  and  west  onj.y 
peculiar  facilities  for  producing  that  article.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  census  statistics,  that  Vermont  is  the 
greatest  wool  growing  state,  according  to  her  p fil- 
iation; but  Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
ami  most  of  the  western  stains,  enjoy  much  greater 
facilities  for  this  branch  of  husbandry  than  Vermont. 
The  farmers  of  Vermont  are.  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  their  sheep  in  the  fold,  and  feeding  them 
upon  hay  about  six  months  in  tiie  year;  while  at  the 
south  or  southwest  the  farmers  arc  saved- a great 
part  of  this  expense.  The  duty  upon  wool,  then, 
naturally  operates  against  the  north  and  in  favor  of 
the  sou'll.  Ami  the  committee  predict  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant,  if  we  adhere  to  our  present  policy, 
when  the  wool-growing  interest  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  tiie  country,  and  when  the 
high  lands  of  the  southern,  and  the  prairies  of  the 
western  states  will  become  vocal  with  tiie  bh  ating  of 
the  flocks.  Iron  is  another  great  interest  guarded  by 
our  present  policy;  and  it  appears  by  the  census  re- 
turns that  the  single  sta  le  of  Ohio  produced  in  1839 
an  amount  of  iron  about  equal  to  tiie  whole  of  New 
England,  and  Tennessee  more  than  any  two  of  the 
eastern  states.  The  iron  interest  of  this  country  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a southern  and  western  inter- 
est. Lead  enjoys  a high  protection;  and  this  is  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  we-t.  Sugar  is  fostered  hy 
the  government,  and  the  state  of  Lmisiana  is  the 
only  at  ate  which  produces  it  in  any  conside.rqb'.c  quan- 
tity. Hemp  ami  tobacco  are  raised  exclusively  in 
the  slave  states,  and  no  articles  of  northern  nr  eastern 
production  has  ever  received  any  thing  like  the  same 
amount  of  government  care.  Agents  have  been  sent 
abroad  from  time  to  time,  to  negotiate  specially  for 
the  tobacco  interest  of  this  country.  The  duty  on 
rice  is  designed  exclusively  to  promote  the  interest 
of  a southern  product;  and  cotton  grew  up  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the.  government.  Coal  is  another 
article,  the  duty  on  which  docs  not  inure  to  ilie  benefit 
of  the  northern  states. 

From  this  glance  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  south  and  west  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
It  would  seem  it.  fact  that  complaint,  if  any  should 
be  made,  might  come  from  other  qu  .rters  than  from, 
the  south.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  a single  article 
which  enjoys  a high  protection, "the  production  of 
which  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  northern  nr 
eastern  states;  while  the  duty  on  sugar,  hemp,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  seem  designed  to  favor  the 
southern  and  southwestern  interest  alone.  Of  this, 
however,  we  do  not  complain.  We  maintain  that 
every  interest  should  be  cherished  liy  the  govern- 
ment, wherever  it  is  located,  and  we  rejoice  that 
the  government  has  not  mglected  its  duty  in  this  in- 
spect. 

We  arc  sensible,  however,  that  the  planting  slates 
maintain  that  their  great  staple,  cotton,  requires  no 
protection  at  the  hands  Of  the  gownmiant.  In  this 
opinion  the  committee  cannot  coincide.  They  be- 
lieve that,  if  the  duty  on  cotton  were  rem  ived,  the 
manufacturers  at  the  north  would  at  once  obtain  a por- 
tion of  their  cotton  from  Texas,  from  Mexico,  from 
Brazil,  and  from  the  East  Indies.  Intelligent  manu- 
facturers have  assured  us,  that  even  if  the  cotton 
from  these  places  should  cost  them  a trifle  more, 
according  to  its  value  than  the  cotton  of  the  southern 
states,  the  obtaining  of  now  markets,  or  the  increase 
of  the  amount  of  their  fabrics  which  they  should  send 
to  those  countries  would  be  a sufficient  inducement  to 
go  abroad  for  a portion  of  the  raw  material.  Cotton 
also  enjoys  an  advantage  from  our  present  policy,  by 
the  home  market  which  that  policy  creates.  About 
350,000  bales  of  cotton  are  annually  consumed  in 
t!i is  country  at  the  present  time;  an  amount  equal  to 
lhe  entire  export,  as  recently  as  1821. 
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'.V  (;  should  per  Imps  do  injustice  to  our  southern  theory,  reduce  lire  export  of  cotton.  If  diminished  .annual  nr  eras;"  for  ten  yens.  Nor  have  Wo  reason 
brctKrcy,  dul  »c  not  notice,  the  reply  which  they  j importations,  arising  from  high  duties,  prevent  a to  suppose  that  there  will  he  any  particular  improve- 
make  to  our  estimate  of  the  home  market  for  cotton,  free  export  of  cotton,  the  same  diminution  o(  im- : incut'  in  the  Eigli-h  market..  M u-  agriculture  im- 
Ttuiy  tell  us  that  the  home  market  does  not  increase  j portal  ions,  arising  from  our  inability  to  purchase  ; proves  taster  than  her  pop  it  itiou  increases,  and  tlm 


the  amount  consumed;  that  if  the  350,000  halos  now 
consumed  in  this  country  was  not  consumed  here 


fi  reign  go 
cheek  lh 


oods,  wjll  produce  the  same  effect—  will  Marge  amount,  of  unreclaimed  lands  in  the  kingdom, 

.....s. _ __  exportation  of  cotton,  and  so  injure  the  give  us  an  assurance  that  s^t;  will  he  as  aide  t > sup- 

ll  would  be  sent  abroad,  in  exchange  for  cotton  fab  j planting  slates.  Thus  would  the  policy  of  which  we  ply  her. own  market  tor  tea  years  t > come,  as  sin: 
l ies,  and  other  articles;  and,  in  this  way,  the  same  | have  spoken  be,  on  their  own  principles,  as  doln-  | has  been  for  ten  years  past. 

amount,  would  he  required.  While  the  committee  j mental  to  the  cotton  interest.,  as  they  represent  our  j It  has  been  estimated  that  Great  Britain  consumes 
admit  the  plausibility  of  this  statement,  they  are  ; present  system  to  be.  Nay,  it  would  he  more  fatal — -about  101.000  00J  bushels  of  wheat  annually,  an  I of 
rmt  satisfied  of  its  soundness.  The  consumption  of  j for,  with  our  present  policy,  bet  ween  300.000  an  I j this  96  000  000  is  pro, luced  » iiliiii  tins  kingdom,  le.av- 
an  article  depends,  m a good  degree  upon  the  ability  j -100  000  hales  i f co’ton  arc  consumed  annually  in  , mor  ort ly  8.000,000  of  bushels  to  he  -upphe.il  hv  other 
of  the  consumer.  Our  cherished  policy  give.*  employ  j this  country,  which  will  fully  compensate  for  any  j nations  No  v.  where,  can  she  obtain  this  supp'lyof 
to  thousands  of  our  people,  and  thereby  enables  l hem  | supposed  toss  abroa  I;  but,  on  III  ir  own  theory,  I hey  0 000,000?  Ilv  an  official  report  of  com  mi -mi  oner*, 
to  purchase  a given  quantity  of  cotton  goods;  but  if!  would  so  i npover  sh  the  people,  that,  they  would  be  J appointed  for  that  purpose,  made 
you  break  do 


quantity 

i ii  our  own  establishments,  and  throw'  unable  to  buy  the  same  amount  of  cotton 


thousands  of  our  population  out  of  employ  incut,  you 
diminish  their  ability , and  hence  they  w ill  purchase 
a less  quantity  of  cotton  goods.  It  ue  are  right  in 


ads, 


ppomted  for  that  purpose,  made  to  the  Idugii'h  par- 
liament in  1342.  i1  appears  that  the  ports  on  tlm 


w bother  manufactured  at  home,  or  abroad.  I North  Sea  and  lialtic  alone,  can  now  furnish  t v i • 

Another  view  ol  the  operation  of  the  tariff  merits  J that  amount,  and  the  quantity  caa  lie.  further  inerea*- 

coiisicleration  It  has  been  sai  l that  our  policy  was  e,].  [i  js  also  well  known  that.  E fgland  rec.eive.su 
this  position,  ft  follows  that  the  consumption  of  the  | injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  west;  that  the  valley  i considerable,  supply  from  the  liun'k  Sea.  Uml-e 

cotton  of  the  south  is  in  fact  ~ increase.!  by  the  do- ; ol  ihe  Mississippi  can  produce  grain  and  meal  1 these  circumstances,  we  confess  we  are  n it.  aide  to 


mestic  manufacture  of  th  it  material. 

Though  we  would  not  weary  the  house  with  a dry 
discussion  of  all  the  theories  which  have,  been  ad- 
vanced, yet  it  may  be  important,  to  a full  understand- 
ing of  this  subject,  to  notice-  one  theory  which  has 
obtained  credit  in  one  part  of  the  union,  ami  w hich 
is  regarded  by  some  of  its  friends  as  a perfect  refu- 
tation of  the  positions  we  have  taken.  The  theory 
or  argument  is  llii-:  Imports  and  exports  must  sub- 
stantially balance  each  other;  foreign  natiuns  will 
not  purchase  beyond  their  ability;  if  we  relusc  to 
lake  their  fabrics,  they  will  refuse  our  products;  and 
a tariff,  like  the  present  one,  check  - the  importation 


enough  to  supply  the  world,  ami  hence  that  free  | see  any  great  prospect  of  an  increased  demand  for 
trade  is  her  true  interest.  The  committee,  are  aware  I our  brea  Istulf  in  tlm  English  market.  T>eu  if  G. 
of  the  great  capacity  of  the  young  and  growing  ! 15,-iiam  should  repeal  her’eorn  la  .vs,  of  which  there 
west.  iT.it  where  can  she  find  a market  for  her  ! |s  mil  the  slightest  prospect,  it  would  be  i lie  in  us  to 
wheat  and  pork?  The  committee  know  of  rio  const  I suppose  that  we  could  furnish  the  wlude  supply.  Ph  s 
ilerable  market  fi>r  these  staples  on  the  continent  of  north  of  E trope,  t!r*n,  as  now,  could  undersell  us  in 
Europe.  Great  Biilainis  the  only  market  in  that  | tl,e  English  market.  Wheal  is  cheaper  on  the  N irih 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  merits  consideration;  and  : gea  and  Baltic  than  it  is  at  our  ports,  and  the  eo-t 
her  market  is  far  fmin  being  free  to  us.  We  have  of  transportation  is  less.  By  an  official  report,  made 
already  seen  that  she  imposes  a duty  of  5j  per  cent.  1 p,  the  English  parliament  iri  1811,  it  appear*  th  ,t 
upon  beef,  103  per  cent,  upon  bacon,  and  an  average  ule  average  price  of  wheat  at  O le<sa,  Warsaw, 
duty  of  at  least  32  per  cent,  up  m our  corn  and  wheat.  I)  ui'zie,  ami  Hamburg,  fur  seven  years,  ending  with 
Now,  suppose  that  free  trade  would  be  beneficial  to  ]04U,  was  about  77  cents  per  bushed;  while  Ihe  ;<v«- 
ol"  foreign  commodities,  and  so  diminishes  the  export  | the  west,  can  the  west  obtain  i?  Is  there  any  pro-  I rage  price  at  B iston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  ami 

of  cotton,  Ihe  great  southern  staple.  On  this  theory  bahility  that  Great  Bi  itain  will  abandon  her  long  ■ [}  iliimcrc,  during  the  same  period,  was  $1  40,  or  if 

it  is  contended  that  the  tariff  operates  unequally,  and  cherished  policy , and  open  her  purls  freely  to  the!  we  omit,  as  wo  ought  In  do,  the  year  1838,  when  the 

lienre  is  oppressive  and  unconstitutional.  iuip  u-tation  of  corn  anu  w heal?  Agriculture  is  her  prices  were  unusually  high,  the  ;m  rage  won!  I h -. 

great  interest,  ami  she  will  cherish  it  to  tin-  last.  Her  ' about  ft  I 30:  per  bushel.  Here  is  a’ddf -retire  of  at  lea-t 
corn  laws  and  other  restrictive  provisions  will  he  in-  ' 54  cents  per  bushel  against  us  The  difference  rn.iy 
si-sted  upon,  ami  consequently  the  west — life  United  • hot  be  as  great  at  the  pres  ml  ti  ne;  but  we  cj-i-i  >t 
States  even— cannot  have  free  trade  with  her,  if  we  estimate  the  difference  at  les<  iMr,  25  or  30  cent*  It 

would.  Nor  is- her  market  so  important  as  is  gene- i also  appears,  by  the  sa  e efficient  report,  that  the 

rally  supposed.  Her  production  increases  in  a ratio  average  cost  of  transportation  from  the  Baltic, 
greater  than  tier  population.  From  1828  to  1833,  to  Great  B itain,  i>  13  cents  per  bushel,  wmle,  ac- 

inclusive,  the  importations  of  wheat  and  fi  iur  trom  cording  to  the  rep  >rt  uf  the  commissi, tries  of  patents, 

other  countries  into  Great  Britain,  for  home  con  the. usual  cost  of  freight  from  o.rp  >rts  to  England, 
sumption,  amounted  on  an  annual  average  to  14,733  - j would  be  3G  cents  per  hundred,  which,  reck  mmg  a 
000  bushels,  and  from  1834  to  1841,  they  amounted,  t bushel  of  wheat  •!.  only  50  pun  ids,  wojild  he  13 
on  an  average,  to  14,187,000  bushels,  annually;  show-  : rents  per  bushel.  If  we.  were  to  estimate  wheat  at. 

; a falling  off  of  more  than  4 per  cmt.,  while  her  the  ports  on  the  Baltic  at  0 ) cents  to  the  bushel,  an  I 
population  was  increasing  at  the  rate  ol  some  9 per  j our  wheat  at  our  ports  at  ftl  15  the  bushel,  this 

cent,  in  the  same  length  of  time  * It  is  true,  taut  j would  make  a difference"  of  25  cents  in  the  first  oust; 

for  the  last  lour  years,  owing  to  the  1 £1  a ranter  of  tier  to  this  we  might  add  5 cents  the  difference  in  freight, 
crops,  she  has  imported  ah  ,ut  18,530,000  annually;  making  33  cents  difference  in  favor  of  vvfie.it  fro  u 


Now,  admitting  this  heory  to  he  correct,  and  the 
argument  sound,  what  is  to  be  done?  What  remedy 
is' to  be  applied?  Why,  s.e  must  repeal  all  protective 
duties,  prostrate  every  oll.er  interest,  and  throw 
thousands  of  laboring  poor  out  of  employ,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  creating  a demand  for  southern 
cotton.  Surely,  while  they  denounce  the  protective 
policy  as  not  only  unwise  and  inexpedient,  but  as 
unjust  and  uncunsli'utional,  they  will  not  turn  round 
and  demand  such  a change  in  our  policy  as  will 
furnish  the  greatest  protection  to  their  great  staple. 

A V 1 1 i 1 e they  condemn-  all  laws  designed  to  encourage 
other  interests,  will  they — can  they  with  any  con- 
sistency— a'-k  us  to  change  our  whole  commercial 
and  revenue  system,  so  as  to  promote  m the  highest 
degree  the  interest  * f the  planting  states  alone?  The 
committee  are  unable  to  perceive  the  difference  be- 
tween this  theory  and  our  present  system, .so  far  as 
protection  is  concerned.  We  had  always  supposed 
that  protection  could  be  given  indirectly  as  well  as 
directly ; and,  on  this  principle,  have  ever  admitted 
t .at  manufactures  may  be  encouraged  by  admitting 
the  raw  material  free  of  duty,  as  well  as  by  imposing 
a duty  on  the  imported  articles  which  come  in  com- 
petition with  their  fabrics.  And  so  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  the  protection  is  no  less  real  for  being  in- 
direct. The  end  designed  gives  the  chaiacler  to  the 
transaction,  not  the  means  employed. 

And  the  commiUtc  are  constrained  to  say,  that 
the  theory  above  mentioned  involves  the  principle  ol 
protection,  as  much  as  our  present  system,  in  prin- 
ciple it  is  the  same — it  is  the  same  object  viewed 
from  a different  position.  This  conclusion  must  fol 

low  inevitably  from  ti  e theory  itself.  That  theory  . _ , ^ _ 

is  founded  on  tha  principle  that  imports  and  exports  j enhanced  priced  and  a diminished  duty.  The  eve- J British  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  must  pay 
are  so  immediately  connected,  that  a tax  upon  im- j raSe  price  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain,  from  1838  to  . ja  something,  has  induced  an  exportation  of  grain  in  a 
ports  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a fax  upon  ex- 1 inclusive,  was  GSs.  5.1.  per  quarter,  while  lor  greater  or  less  degree.  There  is  an  itlier  fact,  in 

ports,  a tax  upon  imported  cotton  goods  oppresses  [ Bj;e  *^'lr  P>'eceding  years^lhe  average  price  was  only  j relation  to  our  exportation  of  bread.! uffs,  which 

should  not  be  overlooked.  A great  portion  of  what 
we  send  to  the  English  maiket,  is  sent  in  tha  form  of 
flour,  thus  making  a saving  of  some  30  or  43  per 
cent,  on  the  freight;  it  being  perfectly  obvious  that 
a barrel  of  Hour  would  be  less,  either  in  weight  or 
bulk,  than  the  wheat  of  which  it  is  composed.  From 
the  views  we  have  presented  on  this  subject,  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  grain  trade  with  Great  Britain  is 
rather  a forced  trade,  and  we  confess  we  see  no 
just  ground  for  the  belief  that  it  will  materially  im- 
prove. it  is  true,  that  the  improved  and  improving 
modes  of  transportation  will  enable  the  western 
grain-growers  to  send  their  wheat  more  readily  to 
the  market,  but  nearly  the  same  can  tic  said  in  rela- 
tion to  the  interior  of  E irope.  On  that  score;  there- 
fore, we  cannot  expect  to  . cap  any  great  advantage. 

VVc  should  do  injustice  to  the  subject  and  to  our- 
selves, did  we  not  notice  a different  view  of  this  sub- 
ject which  lias  been  presented  to  the  public,  and 
drawn  from  the  same  document  to  which  we  have 
referred — -the  report  made  to  the  parliament  in  1841- 
The  price  of  wheal  on  the  Baltic  has  been  slated  to 
be.  ftl.ll  per  bushel,  and  the  document,  mentioned 
above  has  been  referred  to  in  proof  of  tins  fact. 


but  this  has  b en  brought  about  by  causes  which  can-  , the  mirth  ol"  E irope.  II  a w,  then,  can  we  c mi  pete 
not  be  expected  to  continue.  I ooke  one  of  tier  ! with  them  for  themarketol  England?  The  eo  nrnit- 
mosl  approved  writers  on  this  subject,  informs  us  ' tec  believe  that,  the  odds  are  so  against  us,  that  we 
that  from  1832  to  1838,  the  wheat  crops  were  so  1 cannot  successfully  maintain  the  competition.  t’er- 
abundant,  that  the  United  Kingdom  produced  all  that  haps,  it  may  be  thought  that  we  prove  too  much,  and 
was  necessary'  for  her  own  consumption;  nay-,  that  1 tliat  the  argument  would  bring  us  to  a result  notsus- 
wheat  was  so  plenty  and  so  cheap,  that  it  was  used  j mined  by  facts— that  .ve  carm  >1  send  our  wheat  to 
for  feeding  cattle,  . -beep,  and  swine,  anu  also  for  1 Great  Britain  at  all.  To  Ibis  we  reply,  that  such  is 
beer  and  distillation;  that  this  induced  the  farmers  ' nearly  the  fact.  We.  seed  tint  little  wheat  in  its  un- 
to -o  .v  less  wheat,  and  that  this  period  of  plenty  j manufactured  stale  to  the  British  in  irket.  There 
was  followed  by  severe  winters  and  unfavorable-sea-  I will  always  be  some  trade  between  ri  ilions  like,  ilie 
sons  for  harvests,  so  that  the  importations  have  been  j United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  articles  which 
increased  beyond  their  usual  rate.  Every  person  ac-  give  no  profit.  A ship  about  to  sail,  and  wanting  a 
quairited  with,  the  operations  of  the  sliding  scale,  ! little  additional  freight,  wottld.be  induced  1 1 take  it 
knows  tliat  when  the  prices  increase,  the  rate  of  du-  j at  a price  far  below  the  remunerating  one,  rather  than 
ty  diminishes.  An  increase  of  price  in  Great  B.  t 1 to  go  in  ballast,  or  with  half  a cargo.  This,  together 
tain,  held  out  a double  motive  to  importation;  an  with  the  fact,  that  we  have  been  largely  indebted  to 


the  planting"  stales,- as  much  as  though  It  were  im- ! 4d.  per  quarter.  With  this  improved  price 


posed  upon  the  cotton  which  they  export.  Now,  if 
this  he  true,  then  the  converse  uf  the  proposition 
must  be  true,  arid  any  law  or  policy  which  encou- 
rages importations,  t neourages  the  grow  th  and  ex- 
portation of  their  great  staple,  by  which  these  imports 
are,  to  a considerable  extent,  purchased.  From  this 
view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  what  has 
been  denominated  the  “forty  bale  theory,”  is  but 
another  name  for  the  protection  of  cotton. 

But  before  we  dismiss  this  theory,  wc  wish  to  bring 
before  the  house  its  suicidal  character.  The  theory 
assumes  that  imports  and  exports  must  substantially 
balance  each  other,  an. i by  excluding  the  manufac- 
tures of  foreign  nations,  we  impair  their  ability  to 
purchase  our  cotton;  for  their  purchases  must  be  li- 
mited by  their  pecuniary  means.  Now,  it  is  as  true 
of  our  country  as  of  any  other,  that  our  imports  must 
be  limited  by  our  ability  to  purchase.  By  changing 
our  policy,  we  prostrate  many  of  the  great  in 
terests  of  the  country,  sink  millions  of  capital,  throw 
thousands  out  of  employ,  and  thereby  diminish 
their  ability  to  purchase  foreign  articles.  This 
would  cluck  importations,  and,  according  to  the 


Great  Britain  for  the  last  four  years,  and  with  Ihe 
unusually  good  crops  in  this  country,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  export  to  Great  Britain  the  average  a 
mount  of  1 ,574,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  flour.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  fhree  jears 
next  preceding  th.-.t  period,  viz;  to  1836,  1837,  atu 
1838,  it  will  be  found,  that  instead  of  exporting  to 
Great  Britain  during  that  period,  we  actually  im- 
ported trom  Great  Britain  the  average  amount  ol 
236, 400  bushels  annually.  We  mention  this  to  show 
that  our  exports  of  Hour  to  England,  which  have 
been  considerable  for  a few  past  years,  cannot  be 
expected  to  last.  In  factg  if  wo  taka  a period  of  10 
years,  from  1831  to  1340,  inclusive,  it  will  be  found, 
that  we  fiave  exported  to  Great  Britain  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  0,104,800  bushels,  and  have  import- 
ed trom  Great  Britain,  during  the  same  period, 
719,300  bushels — leaving  a balance  of  exports  of 
8,385,500  bushels,  being  but  838,550  bushels,  as  ihe 

* W believer  we  speak  ul  quaimues  and  prices,  we  es- 
timate a quarter  at  eight  bushels;  it  wc  should  lake  the 
exact  weight,  the  diilereuce  would  be  mure  against  the 
United  States. 
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Tint  a recurrence  to  the  document  itself  will  show, 
llint  its  meaning  has  been  misapprehended  by  those 
■who  have  cited  it.  The  document  contains  the 
weekly  prices  of  wheat  at  all  the  European  marts 
of  the  corn  trade,  for  seven  consecutive  years,  from 
J 834  to  1640,  inclusive,  and  to  this  valuable  docu- 
ment v\  as  appended  reitain  returns  made  by  the  con- 
suls at  some  twelve  or  fourteen  ports.  By  this  ap- 
pended return  of  the  consuls,  it  does  appear  that  the 
average,  price  of  wheat  I-  $1  11  per  bushel.  But  the 
error  lies  in  this;  the  price  returned  by  the  consuls 
m as  the  price  ''fret,  on  board."  including  the  charges, 
&c.,  as  well  as  (he  cost  of  the  wheat.  In  their  re- 
i urns,  t hey  guve  the  price  for  the  year  1841,  when 
the  prices  were  25  or  30  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
average  for  seven  years.  We  mention  this  to  show 
that  all  ca'culations  founded  on  such  a basis  must  be 
deceptive. 

The  committee,  then,  come  to  the  conclusion,  af- 
ter all  the  examination  they  have  hern  able  to  give 
the  subject,  that  the  corn  trade  with  England  cannot 
he  relied  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
sliding  scale,  which  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  will 
be  removed,  gives  the  north  of  Europe  a decided  ad- 
vantage over  us.  When  there  is  an  improvement  in 
the  English  market,  the  news  C3ri  he  conveyed  to 
Hamburg,  &c.,  in  the  spare  of  two  or  three  days, 
and  a supply  can  be  forwarded  before  the  price  has 
declined.  But  with  us  it  is  different.  Even  by  the 
steamers,  we  do  not  usually  receive  intelligence  from 
England  until  15  to  20  days  after  date  ; and  then  an 
entire  month  would  he  necessary  before  our  wheat 
or  flour  would  reach  the  English  market.  Jo  1841, 
there  were  68  ships  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
grain  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain;  and 
the  average  length  of  the  voyages  was  thirty  days. 
In  every  point  of  view  in  which  we  can  contem- 
plate tins  subject,  we  discover  nothing  to  one  mrnge 
the  hope  that  we  may  soon  find  in  the  English  mar- 
ket a demand  for  our  surplus  grain  at  remunerating 
prices. 

There  is,  however,  one  advantage  which  we  enjoy 
over  the  nations  on  the  eastern  continent.  O ir  trade 
through  Canada  has  become  important,  amounting 
to  more  than  $2,700,000  a year  in  bread  stuffs  alone. 

'I  he  colonial  duty  operates,  it  is  understood,  against 
thes  export  of  flour,  but  large  quantities  of  wheat 
are  sold  into  Canada,  where  it  is  manufactured  into 
flour,  and  sent  to  Great  Britain  on  the  nominal  duty 
which  she  imposes  upon  grain  from  her  colonies. 
This  trade,  if  not  burdened  with  colonial  duties,  we 
believe  to  be  worth  more  to  the  grain  growing  part 
of  our  country,  than  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  If 
the  repeal  should  produce  the  effects  which  its  advo- 
cates pretend,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we 
should  profit  by  that  measure.  If  it  should  reduce 
the  price  of  living,  it  would  reduce  to  price  of  la- 
bor, and  so  enable  the  Eiglish  manufacturers  to  turn 
off  their  goods  at  lower  prices.  This  would  injure 
our  manufacturers,  and  so  impair  the  home  market. 
In  such  an  event,  the  grain-growing  part  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  injured  rather  than  benefitted. 

If  the  committee  are  right  in  the  view  they  have 
4, ikon  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  west,  arid  all 
the  grain  growing  sections  ot  the  country,  tiavc  less 
to  hope  from  free  trade  than  many  have  been  led  to 
believe.  I 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  wisely  provided 
that  congress  should  have  power  to  impose  duties, 
not  only  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United  Slates,  but  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare. 
Our  present  revenue  law  is  founded  on  this  principle,  ! 
and  seeks  these  ends.  It  is  a law  to  raise  a revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  government.  But,  like  every  ' 
wise  statute,  it  is  not  blind  to  tiie  wants  of  the  peo-  j 
pie.  The  committee  believe  that  no  enlightened 
statesman  could  sit  down  to  devise  a system  of  finance  ] 
w ithout  taking  into  view  the  condition,  situation,  and 
interest  of  those  upon  whom  the  burdens  are  to  fall,  i 
True  wisdom  will  not  only  consult  trie  present,  but 
the  prospective,  ability  of  the  people  to  meet  the  ' 
demand  of  the  government.  That  system  of  finance  j 
which  should  destroy  the  capital  of  the  country,  or  j 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  industry  of  the  ! 
people,  and  so  dry  up  the  sourccsof  revenue  for  time 
to  come,  could  not  he  regarded  as  a wise  revenue 
measure.  The  financier  should,  as  the  paramount  | 
object,  seek  to  increase  the  wealth,  and  devohipe  the  1 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  people,  so  that  they  may 
be  able,  from  year  to  year,  to  make  those  contribu- 
tions which  the  government  may  require,  and  to  do 
it  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice.  It  is  not  enough 
that  you  impose  a single  tax,  arid  collect  a revenue 
sufficient  for  a solitary  year;  you  must  look  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  and  be  careful  that  in  ob- 
taining an  annual  assessment,  you  do  not  impair  the 
taxable  property  in  future.  It  is  with  a nation  as 
with  an  individual — to  secure  the  greatest. aggregate 
of  interest  for  a course  of  years,  you  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  increase  the  principal,  A revenue  bill,  there- 


fore, must  lie  discriminating  in  its  character;  it  must  rily  a.nd  happiness  of  l fie  people.  Revenue,  though 


foster  every  interest,  and  stimulate  industry  in  every 
department  of  human  enterprise;  it  must  render  the 
nation  prosperous,  that  they  may  have  the  ability  to 
meet  every  draft  of  the  government.  To  carry  out 
this  principle,  the  burdens  of  taxation  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  luxuries,  rather  than  upon  the  neces- 
saries, of  life. 

j.  Entertaining  these  sentiments,  the  committee  dis- 
sent from  a doctrine  which  has  sometimes  been  ad- 
vanced, that  the  proper  revenue  duty  upon  any  aril- 


necessary  it  its  place,  is  a means  and  not  an  end — a 
mere  incident  which  is  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  great  object  for  which  the  government  was  or- 
dained and  established — -the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  people. 

That  the  present  revenue  hill  is  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  tli e people,  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  re- 
turning prosperity  of  the  country,  and  that  it  will 
meet  the  wants  of  the  government,  appears  from  the 
heavy  importations  which  are  now  being  made.  At 


cie,  is  that  rate  which  will  give  the  greatest  amount  first  the  importations,  under  this  law,  were  small; 
of  revenue  On  this  principle,  the  greatest  burdens  j the  approximation  to  free  trade  which  took  place  in 
would  fall  upon  the  necessaries  of  lift  ; and  the  more  I 1841  arid  1842,  so  para  I j zed  the  industry  of  the  eonn- 


indisperisable  an  article  is,  the  higher,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, should  be  the  rate  of  duty.  Take  salt  as  an 
illustration;  that  article  is  indispensable;  it  must  be 
1 ad  iri  neai  ly  the  same  quantity,  whether  the  duty  be 
of  the  amount  of  2 per  cent,  or  200.  Bitan  article 
which  is  a mere  luxury,  which  can  bedisperised  with, 
without  any  particular  inconvenience,  as  the  tropical 
fruits,  will  not  bear  so  high  a rate  ofduly ; so  that  the 
principle  here  opposed,  would  operate  mu.-l  unequally 
and  upj  stlv,  an  I throw  the  burdens  of  the  government 


try,  and  exhausted  its  resources,  that  the  tarilf  of 
August,  1812,  did  not  at  once  restore  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  One  year  was  neces-ary  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus  in  our  maikets,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  a healthier  state  of  trade.  The  present  year  has 
opened  upon  us  w it.li  the  most  cheering  prospects;. the 
importations  have  already  been  such,  as  to  satisfy  the 
public,  that  the  revenue  will  be  a mple  for  the  wants 
of  the  government. 

The  revenue  received  at  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
upon  those  least  able  to  bear  them.  The  committee  delphia,  and  Baltimore,  during  the  months  of  Janu- 
also  object  to  this  principle,  because  it  not  only  with-  ary  and  February,  for  several  years  past,  is  as  fol- 


holds  the  fostering  care  of  the  government  from  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  but,  in  fact,  discrimi- 
nates against  every  interest.  In  its  operation,  it 
would  call  interests  into  being,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  arrived  at  the  period  of  youthful  activity,  it 
would  destroy  them.  This  principle  is  illustrated  by 
the  article  of  iron.  We  have,  we  will  suppose,  no 
manufactures  of  iron  in  the  country,  it  is  an  arti- 
cle of  absolute  necessity  iri  civilized  society,  and 
lienee,  on  the  revenue  principle,  as  above  described, 
wi  ] bear  -the  highest  rate  of  duty.  A duty  of  100 
per  cent,  is  imposed  upon  iron.  This  high  duty  in- 
vites our  citizens  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
article;  they  make  large  investments,  get  into  sue 
■cessfu!  operation,  and  thereby  diminish  the  importa- 
tion of  the  foreign  article,  and  consequently  reduce 
the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  from  that  article. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  dom  ? Why,  on  this  new  reve- 


Iftws 


Place. 

Jan.  & Feb. 
1842. 

Jan  & Feu. 
1843. 

Jan.  & Fell. 
1844. 

B iston 

$425,315 

310.168 

842  473 

New  York  . 

1 628.011 

1 ,040.271 

4.045,724 

Philadelphia 

245  144 

182.117 

320  358 

Baltimore  . 

123,378 

21,562 

152,912 

Total  . 

$2  421,848 

1 554  118 

5,361.467 

From  the  above  table,  taken  from  official  sources, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue,  in  four  poits  alone., 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  amount- 
ed to  nearly  five  and  a half  millions — being  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  was  collected  in  those 
ports  during  the  same  months  in  1843,  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  was  collected  in  Janua- 
nue  principle,  the  rate  of  duty  must  be  cut  down,  so  ! ry  and  February,  1842  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark , 
as  to  increase  the  importations, that  the  revenue  may  j that  these  ports  are  more  or  less  obstructed  by  ice 
be  augmented.  In  this  way,  the  manufactures  of  during  the  first  two  months  in  the  yeaiyan  1 that  the 
iron,  which  were  called  into  life  by  the  policy  of  the  j severity  of  the  last  winter  has  caused -more  than  or- 
governmerit,  are  to  ba  wantonly  destroyed  in  early  I dinary  interruption  to  navigation;  and  yet  it  will  be 
manhood,  for  the  paltry  purpose  of  putting  a few  addi-  : seen  that  the  importations  have  been  such  as  to  fur- 
tional  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  nat  ion!  These  : nish  a large  amount  of  revenue,  and  to  give  the  as- 
examples  fully  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  extraor-  j surance  that  our  present  tariff  " ill  supply  the  lu  ces- 
dinary  revenue  scheme — a scheme  from  which  the  sary  means  for  carrying  on  the  government.  The 
committee  not  only  dissent,  but  against  which  they  I committee  h ill  not  attempt  to  show  the  futility  of 
enter  their  solemn  protest.  the  argument,  that  a reduction  of  duties  would  great- 

In  a wise  revenue  systen.no  one  article  is  to  be  taken  ^ increase  (he  revenue;  thev  would  rather  refer  to 
but  every  article  should  be  viewed  in  'h*  years  1840,  1841,  ami  1842,  when  the  revenue 

1 fell  oil  with  the  declining  rales  ol  duly  under  the 
i compromise  act. — -believing  that  one  fact  is  worth 
one  hundred  abstract  theories. 


as  a whole; 

connexion  with  others,  and  in  connexion  with  the  ! 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Iri  a proper  reve- 
nue bill  the  duty  on  one  article  may  be  prohibitory, 


and  still  be.  perfectly  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  But  the  great  objection  to  (he  protective  system  is 
revenue.  It  may  be  prohibitory  for  purposes  of  stale  j that  it  enhances  the  price  of  all  articles  to  the 


the 


— to  secure  the  independence,  and  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation— -the  great  object  for  which 
all  revenue  is  raised;  or  it  may  be  prohibitory,  fur 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  manufacture  of  the  ar- 
ticle, th 3 1 the  wealth  of  the  nation  may  be  promoted 
by  developing  some  of  its  resources,  and  thereby  en- 
abling the  people  to  purchase  more  of  some  dutiable 
article^  Take  the  duty  upon  glass  as  an  example: 
'Uliis  duly  may  he  above  what  would  be  the  revenue 
standard,  if  this  were  the  only  article  on  which  du- 
ties are  imposed;  but  still  this  high  duty,  as  a part  of 
a system,  may  consist  with  a wise  scheme  of  finance. 
In  the  first  place  it  builds  up  manufactures,  in  New 
Jersey,  for  instance,  and  so  populates  regions,  which 
might  other -vise  remain  a barren  waste;  it  also  gives 
a value  to  the  lead  of  Missouri,  and  the  poLash  and 
sand  of  other  states;  and,  above  all,  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  our  laborers.  In  this  way  it  creates  proper- 
ty, and  enables  those  who  are  benefitted  thereby,  to 
purchase  more  of  dutiable  articles  than  they  could 
otherwise  purchase,  and  so  increases,  in  the  end,  the 
amount  of  revenue. 

This  principle,  the  committee  believe,  enters  into 
our  present  system.  If  it  can  be  shoo  ri  that  the  duty 
on  some  articles  could  be  reduced,  and  still  increase 
the  revenue  on  that  article,  it  would  by  no  means  fol- 
low that  such  a reduction  in  that  given  case  would 
increase  the  sum  total  of  our  revenue.  It  might  de- 
stroy some  important  interest,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  consumption  of  other  dutiible  articles,  so  that 
the  revenue,  on  the  whole,  would  siiTer.  We  also 
object  to  the  prominence  which  is  frequently  given 
to  the  subject  of  revenue.  We  hear  of  revenue— 
revenue — as  though  this  was  the  great  object  for 
which  government  was  instituted.  Now  we  object 
altogether  to  this  view  of  the  subject;  we  believe 
that  the  government  was  instituted,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a revenue,  but  to  promote  the  prospe- 


a mount  of  the  duty,  and  so  imposes  a heavy  tax  upon 
the  consumers.  This  objection,  specious  as  it  is,  is 
far  from  holding  good  to  the  extent  that  it  is  pre- 
tended. That  it  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  appears 
from  the  fact  that  many  articles,  as  coarse  cottons, 
nails,  Stc.,  have  been  selling  for  years  at  a price  less 
than  the  duty.  Wetidmit  that  duties,  self-consider- 
ed, have  a tendency  to  increase  prices  for  the  tune 
being;  but  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  length  of 
time,  must  depend  upon  many  considerations.  Prices 
depend  mainly  upon  supply  and  demand.  It  will  also 
he  found  true,  that  a small  deficiency  in  the  supply 
will  raise  the  price  of  the  whole  commodity  in  the 
market  far  above  the  value  of  the  deficit;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a surplus,  though  small,  will  reduce  the 
price  of  the  whole  commodity  in  the  market  far  be- 
yond the  value  of  the  surplus.  A surplus  of  $10,000 
will  frequently  produce  an  aggregate  reduction  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  commodity  in  the  market, 
to  the  amount  of  $50  000.  This  principle  is  so  im- 
portant to  a right  understanding  of  this  part  of  Lhe 
subject,  that  we  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  vve 
attempt  a more  full  illustration.  We  will  suppose 
that  there  are  ten  shops  in  a village,  owned  by  as 
many  individuals,  and  that  $10  J per  quarter  is  a fair 
rent  for  each  of  them;  but  the  mi  uber  of  traders 
wishing  to  occupy  these  shops  is  but  nine,  thereby 
leaving  a surplus  of  one  shop.  Now  what  will  be 
tfie  practical  result  of  this  state  of  things?  Nine 
shops  will  be  occupied,  and  one  will  be  vacant.  The 
owner  of  the  vacant  shop,  seeing  all  his  neighbors 
enjoying  an  income  of  $100  per  quarter,  while  be 
receives  nothing,  oflers  his  shop  for  $00,  on  the  wise 
principle  that  he  had  better  take  that  sum  than  no- 
thing. This  oiler  induces  one  of  the  trailers,  who  is 
paying  $100,  to  quit  the  shop  he  occupies,  and  to  take 
Mi e one  he  can  have  for  $90.  This  change  leaves 
another  shop  empty,  and  this  induces  its  owner  to  put 
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that  at  $90  per  quarter.  Thh  induces  another  to 
remove,  and  take  a shop  at  $90;  and  so  they  will  go 
through  with  each  shop,  till  all  are  brought  down  to 
$90.  Here  has  been  a reduction  of  $10  on  each 
shop,  making  an  aggregate  of  $100,  being  just  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  surplus  And  how  stands  the 
matter  how?  Why,  there  is  one  empty  shop,  as  at 
the  beginning;  and  the  same  process  of  reduction  will 
ga  on,  till  the  price  is  brought  down  so  low  as  to  in- 
duce some  persons  to  emb*rk  in  trade,  who,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  not  think  of  engaging 
in  this  kind  of  business. 

This  principle,  which  every  practical  man  will 
readily  acknowledge,  enters  largely  into  our  com- 
merce, both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  has  an  all- 
important  hearing  upon  prices.  Keeping  this  prin- 
ciple in  view,  let  us  inquire  into  the  effect  of  a tariff 
upon  prices.  Suppose  an  article  now  paying  20  per 
cent,  be  subjected  to  a duly  of  20  per  cent.  more. — 
According  to  the  free  trade  theory,  the  price  will 
rise  20  per  cent,  in  our  market.  Bit,  in  fact,  this 
will  not  be  the  case;  the  American  merchant,  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  this  article  of  an 
English  bouse  to  the  amount  of  §2  000,  writes  to  his 
correspondent  in  Great  Britain  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  increase  of  duty,  and  consequently  the  di- 
minished sale  which  he  anticipates,  he  can  now  take 
but  $1,000  worth  of  the  article,  unless  the  manufac- 
turer will  reduce  his  price.  The  British  manufac- 
turer, knowing  full  well  that  if  $1,000  worth  of  this 
fabric  be  thrown  into  his  home  market,  it  will  re- 
duce the  price,  and  lessen  the  value  of  his  whole 
slock  on  hand,  immediately  reduces  his  price,  and  so 
supplies  his  old  customer  with  the  umal  quantity  of 
the  article.  The  amount  of  reduction  will  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  market — sometimes  it  will  be 
more,  and  sometimes  it.  will  be  less.  The  ave- 
rage, perhaps,  would  be  one-half  of  the  increas 
ed  duty.  The  foreign  manufacturer  paying  one- 
half  of  the  additional  duty,  the  actual  duty  paid 
by  the  importer  would  be  30  per  cent,  instead  i 
of  40.  This  would  raise  the  price  in  our  market  j 
only  10  per  cent.;  but  as  the  increased  duty  would  j 
protect  our  manufacturers,  they  would  embark  with  | 
Yankee  zeal  in  this  species  of  manufacture.  This  , 
would  produce  competition  at  home,  and  the  increas-  j 
ed  quantity  of  the  article  thrown  into  our  market 
would  have  a tendency  to  produce  a Surplus;  and  this  ! 
would  serve  to  keep  down  the  price.  Here  would 
he  a double  competition — a competition  between  the 
foreign  and  the  domestic  manufacturers,  and  a com- ; 
petition  between  tiie  domestic  manufacturers  them- 
selves. The  natural  tendency  of  this  would  be  to 
reduce  the  price.  Its  operation  would  be  more  or 
less  sudden,  according  to  the  character  of  the, 
manufacture.  If  it  were  a costly  kind  of  man-  i 
ulacture,  or  one  which  required  great  skill,  it  would 
take  longer  to  bring  about  this  reduction;  but  if  the' 
manufacture  were  of  such  a nature  as  to  require  but 
little  capital  or  little  experience,  tile  competition, 
and  consequent  reduction,  would  be  more  immediate. 
After  making  all  due  allowances  for  fluctuations,! 
from  various  causes,  we  lay  it  doan  as  a principle 
which  will  hold  good,  that  where  duties  are  judicious- 
ly laid  upon  articles,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  . 
suited  to  our  condition,  the  tendency  is  ultimately  to  , 
reduce,  rather  than  increase  the  price.  To  this,  ofi 
course,  there  are  exceptions;  hut  the  case  of  coarse  i 
cottons,  and  many  articles  of  hardware,  clearly  show 
the  truth  of  our  position. 

Let  any  man  compare  the  prices  now,  with  what; 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  he  will  see  that! 
there  has  been  a great  reduction  in  the  price  of  al- 
most every  manufactured  article.  But  this  statement  ■ 
is  met  by  saying  that  competition  has  produced  la-  j 
bor-saving  machines,  and  the  great  improvements  in 
machinery  have  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the  prices 
of  manufactured  articles.  We  admit  this  to  its  ful-  > 
lest  extent.  But  what  has  caused  this  improvement  j 
in  machinery?  Protection  created  a competition, 
and  competition  has  been  efficient  cause  of  thesv  im- 
provements. That  inventive  power  which  has  been 
exerted  in  perfecting  machinery,  would  have  slum- 
bered for  ages  to  come,  as  it  lias  for  ages  past,  had 
not  manufactures  been  prosecuted  under  such  brisk 
competition,  that  necessity,  which  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  demanded  the  employm  -nt  of  labor-sav  ing 
machines.  It  is  to  protection  that  we  owe  compe- 
tition, and  tocompetition  we  owe  these  improvements 
in  machinery  which  have  contributed  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  prices.  So  that,  after  all,  this  reduction  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  protection,  to  the  industry  which 
t stimulates,  and  the  genius  which  it  excites.  A 
comparison  of  prices  before  and  after  the  tariff,  will 
show  a reduction  on  almost  every  article  of  man- 
ufacture.* 

The  remarks  offered,  on  the  subject  of  prices,  are 
d eemed  sufficient  to  show  that  no  objection  can  be 
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made  to  the  protective  system  on  the  ground  of  its 
raising  the  price  of  the  fabrics  protected.  In  some 
cases  ihe  imposition  of  duties  will  not  affect  the  pri 
ces  at  all;  in  other  ca*es  only  for  a short  period  ; and 
in  other  cases  it  may  raise  them,  but  rarely,  if  ever 
to  the  amount  of  the  duty.  These  positions  are  fully 
sustained  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  Wc  admit  .be- 
cause we  intend  to  do  full  justice  to  tins  subject, 
that  duties,  self-considered,  all  other  things  being 
the  same  before  and  alter  the  imposition  of  the  duty, 
would  increase  prices;  but  such  a case  can  hardly 
exist.  The  very  imposition  of  the  duty  would  ef 
feet  a change.  The  duty  would  lend  to  check  impor 
tations;  this  would  create  a surplus  in  the  hands  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  would  reduce  his 
price:  the' duty  would  also  induce  our  own  citizens 
to  go  into  the  manufacture;  and  this  new  competi- 
tion would  have  a further  tendency  to  bring  down  the 
price.  These,  and  other  causes,  would  counteract 
entirely,  or  partially,  the  tendency  of  the  duty  to  in- 
crease the  price.  But  prices  themselves  are  only 
relative.  If  the  imposition  of  a duty  should  increase 
the  priee  of  article-  10  per  cent.,  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  industry  should  increase  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase to  the  same  extent,  no  additional  burden 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  community.  And  this 
we  believe  to  be  the  character  of  our  present  system: 
it  encourages  industry,  and  so  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  it  is  sain,  that  if 
duties  tend  to  reduce  prices  they  can  afford  no  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturer.  But  ihe  committee  be- 
lieve that,  there  is  no  practical  inconsistency  be- 
tween Ihe  positions,  that  duties  in  a given  case 
may  reduce  the  price  of  Ihe  article,  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  our  own  manufacturer.  We  will  illus- 
trate this  principle  by  a familiar  case. 

An  article  now  free  of  duly  is  selling  in  our  mar- 
ket for  $1,20.  The  elements  which  make  up  this 
price  arc  these:  cost  in  foreign  market,  $1;  cost  of 
importation,  10  cent*;  importer’s  profits,  10  cents — 
making  $1,20.  At  this  price  the  article  can  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  in  this  country.  Now,  let  one  of 
our  citizens  go  into  the  manufacture  of  this  article, 
and  what  will  be  Ihe  result?  Why,  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, w ho  has  heretofore  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  our  market,  and  who  is  enjojing  large  profits, 
will  immediately  put  the  article  at  ninety  cents  to 
the  American  importer — this  being  the  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticle. He  will  willingly  forego  all  profit  fur  ihe 
time  being,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  infant 
establishment  in  this  country;  and  the  imporler  will  I 
give  up  one-half  of  his  profits  rather  than  lose  this  j 
portion  of  his  business.  This  will  reduce  the  price 
of  the  article  fifteen  cents,  bringing  it  down  to  $1  U5- 
The  American  rr  .nufacturer  immediately  finds  the 
article  in  the  maiket  at  this  reduced  price,  which  is, 
in  fact,  less  than  he  can  manufacture  the  article  for. 
He  must,  therefore,  abandon  his  business,  give  up  his 
establishment  at  great  sacrifice,  and  yield  the  mar- 
ket to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  finding  his  new 
rival  destroyed,  will  immediately  demand  the  old 
price,  and  put  his  article  at  $1;  and  the  consumer  in 
this  conntry  will  be  compelled  to  pay  $1  20,  or  per- 
haps $1  25,  to  make  up  the  loss  which  the  importer 
and  foreign  manufacturer  sustained  during  the  peri- 
od of  competition.  This  is  the  result  when  the  arti- 
cle is  free  of  duty . 

Now'  we  will  lake  the  same  article,  at  the  same 
price,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  with  protective 
duties.  A duty  of  fifteen  cents  is  imposed  upon  the 
article  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures.  This, 
added  to  the  former  price,  $1  20,  would  bring  the  ar- 
ticle up  to  $1  35.  The  foreign  manufacturer  fears 
that  he  shall  lose  the  American  market;  aud  conse- 
quently, to  prevent  a surplus  in  his  own  market, 
and  create  a surplus  here,  he  will  at  once  put  his  ar- 
ticle at  cost — ninety  cents;  the  importer  will  forego 
half  his  profits,  and  take  off  five  cents,  which  wtll 
bring  the  article  down  to  $1  20,  the  very  price  which 

the  article  brought  before  the  duty  was  imposed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  American  manufaclurer  pro- 
duces the  article,  which  he  can  sell  for  the  same 
price.  Here,  then,  the  manufacturer  is  protected, 
and  the  consumer  has  no  additional  price  to  pay.— 
The  importation  will  not  be  materially  checked;  and 
this,  with  the  domestic  production,  will  create  a sur- 
plus, which  will  tend  to  a reduction  of  the  price. 

A sharp  competition  will  ensue,  and  necessity,  that 
mother  of  invention,  will  bring  out  improvements  in 
machinery,  so  that  the  article  can  be  procured  at  a 
cheap  rate.  The  skill,  also,  which  is  acquired,  will 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  turn  off  the  article  at  less 
expense,  and  so  afford  it  to  the  consumer  at  a reduced 
price.  Thus  will  discriminating  duties  protect  the 
manufacture,  and  at  the  same  lime  cheapen  the  arti- 
cle. Is  it  not  so?  Does  not  experience  justify  this  po- 
sition? Without  a duty,  the  foreign  manufacturer 
sells  at  the  maximum  price — witli  the  duty,  he 
sells  at  minimum.  Without  the  duty,  he  could’  pro. 


fit.ihl;  reduce  his  price  to  destroy  our  manufacturer 
—with  the  duty,  he  miisl  come  down  to  the  lowest 
price  to  compete  with  him. 

From  the  view  which  the  committee  have  presen- 
ted on  this  subject,  it  will  he  seen  that  Ihev  adhere  lo 
the  present  system,  because  they  believe  it  to  be 
truly  an  American  system— one  which  is  adapted  to 
our  wants  and  suited  to  our  condition.  We  plead 
not  for  the  manufacturers,  as  such,  but  wc  plead 
for  the  labor  of  our  country,  however  it  may  be  em- 
ployed; we  plead  for  the  humblest  of  our  citizens— 
for  the  poor  and  defenceless — of  whatever  class  «Cx 
or  condition:  We  ask  that  they  may  be  protected’ 

against  the  restrictive  legislation  and  the  pauper  labor 
of  the  old  world.  Our  laborers  ask  nothing  but  a fair 
field.  Oil  the  ground  of  a just  reciprocity  they  have 
nothing  to  fear;,  but,  without  protective  duties,  the 
odds  are  fearfully  against  them,  The  two  ’great 
items  which  go  into  productions  of  all  kindsf  are 
capital  and  labor;  and  in  both  of  these  the  foreigner 
has  a manifest  advantage  over  our  citizens.  In  En  g- 
land, and  on  the  continent,  capital  is  worth  only 
three  or  four  per  cent.,  while  in  this  country  it  is 
worth  from  six  to  eight.  European  labor  cost  from 
five  to  nine  shillings  per  week,  exclusive  of  hoard, 
while  in  this  country  labor  costs  nearly  that  perday! 
Under  these  circumstances,  how  can  the  American 
manufacturer  or  mechanic  compete  with  those  of 
Europe?  We  want  protective  duties  mainly  lo  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  cheap  capital  and  cheap  labor. 
Give  us  duties  barely  sufficient  to  make  up  these 
inequalities,  and  our  farmers  and  mechanics,  our 

manufacturers  aud  navigators,  or,  in  one  word,  our 
laborers,  can  contend  succcsfully  with  those  of  any 
other  nation. 

We,  as  a people,  are  peculiarly  situated.  Our 
vast  unsettled  country  creates  a demand  fur  capital 

and  labor,  which  raises  them  in  value  far  above  the 
European  standard.  We  arc  separated  from  the  old 
world  by  distance,  and  by  the  naturcofour  institutions 
Tiie  leading  characteristic  of  our  country  is,  that 
our  laborers  are  citizens — are  freemen. 

This  tends  to  elevate  the  working  classes  and  to 
secure  to  labor  its  just  reward.  View  the  condition 
of  our  labor  as  compared  with  that  of  Europe;  the 
European  manufacturer,  in  estimating  the  cost  at 
which  he  can  produce  a fabric,  enquires  what  is  tiie 
lo  V est  sum  that  will  barely  feed  arid  clothe  the  labor- 
er. He  sets  down  nothing  like  profits  to  his  laborers, 
but  barely  allow s them  an  animal  subsistence.  But 
the  American  manufacturer  must  enquire,  not  what 
will  barely  feed  the  laborer,  but  what  sum  will 
give  him  a comfortable  support,  and  leave  him  fair 
profits.  In  Europe  Ihe  laborer  gels  nothing  but  a 
miserable  subsistence  from  day  lo  day;  in  this  coun- 
try he  must  share  with  his  employer  the  profits  of 
his  business,  by  the  increase  ’of  his  wages.  This 
diflerei.ee  between  the  character  of  American  and 
European  laborers,  constitutes  the  necessity  for  pro- 
tective duties.  If  our  laborers  were  like  the  serfs 
of  Russia,  or  paupers  of  England,  compelled  to  labor 
for  the  lowest  possible  sum  which  would  sustain 
their  corporeal  system,  we  might  compete  suceesfully 
with  foreign  manufacturers  without  protective  duties. 
And  do  tiie  enemies  ol  tiie  tariff  wish  to  bring  down 
the  labor  of  this  country  to  the  low  level  of  the  Eu- 
ropean standard?  This  is  the  direct  tendency  of  their 
doctrines;  and  it  becomes  the  working  men  of  this 
country,  who,  by  being  a vast  majority,  have  at  all 
tunes  the  destiny  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  to 
inquite  whether  those  can  be  their  friends  who  would 
reduce  their  wages  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  abil- 
ity of  supporting  themselves  and  families. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  tariff  system  the 
committee  have  not  treated  upon  its  constitufion’alitv- 
they  regard  that  question  as  settled.  A system’ 
which  lias  been  recommended  by  every  presided  T„,i’ 
sanctioned  by  every  congress,  ,Lds  ',.7  f^RetS 
suppor  ol  this  committee.  Washington,  who  ^ 
ded  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  , / 
Madison,  who  was  the  writer  of  fhal  “at  h is  0'’J 
suumeni;  Jefferson,  its  great  democratic  expounder 
these  have  given  in  their  testimony  jn  support  , ’ 
constitutionality  and  expediency  0f  theP  American 
system.*  The  first  revenue  bill  piissed  lindef  ™ 
constitution  has  on  its  face  the  solemn  declaration 
that  it  was  designed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  U.  Stales 
not  only,  hut  to  encourage  and  protect  manufactures* 

In  conclusion  the  committee  will  say,  that  from 
the  fullest  examination  they  have  been  able  to 
make  they  are  impressed  with  a firm  conviclion 
that  any  materia!  alteration  in  our  present  revenue 
law  wuuld  he  unwise  aud  inexpedient.  They  wiii 
therefore,  close  in  the  language  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania memorials,  expressing  their  stroi  g desire 
“that  congress  may  abstain  from  legislation  upon  the 
subject,  and  thereby  give  peace  and  prosperity- to  the 
country.” 


*See  Appendix  E. 
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RbVItW  OK  THE  WEEK  Politics  tllld  lie  £1 
elections  :< re  tiie  all  absorbing  lliem*  s.  The  Steady 
n.,i»-e  and  bustle  < f Iiu.'.ii.rss  p.ss  unheeded  ('•  i'll  e line 
nspiii  Thousands  upon  ‘limo-ands  <>|  people  are  con- 
stantly in  motion,  in  all  dirt  e'iuns  like  a troubl'd  run, 
and  earlt  oiin  scums  o be  i t ear  est  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  can-e  lie  has  e-p  utsed. 

Tlie  ri'.v  election  dial  lakes  piece  if  bat  of  mjr  own 
slate,  Maryland,  widen  co  nes  off  on  Wednesday  Hex  ■ 
Tlie  route  I is  very  spiritedly  maintained  by  both  par 
li  s.  Out  next  number  ,vtl!  no  dottbi  lurnish  the  •resit  It. 

Men  itinte,  I > Ltyi i lxr  ami  ‘gening  gai  ,’  .s  not  unhoii!  its 
devo  i rs  business  progm-ses  in  the  midst  ol  the  p > i i- 
cal  bustle. as  if  mulling  disturbed  it*  current,  ’i  he  a‘- 
tenipted  panic  in  relation  to  specie,  is  no  go, — and  ru'e 
ol  t n U rest  agai  y s=ti bsitl i 1 1 <■ . 

The  N.  Y.  Express,  of  Tnursday  sny«:  ‘ .M  'in  y is  tret - 
tins  more  abundant,  an  abunda  cc  is  oflured  at  New 
Yak  R.ate  St  neks  at  45  Larue  loans  have  been  made 
onOitiosix  s at  jr  on  three  months  nine. 

Bickucli’-  Report' r rf  this  wet  k say.-:  1 M mey  is  still 
abunda  i ’*  * » * * ‘'The  banks  nfllie,  city  and  eon  -IV 
are  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  ibeir  way.  and  all  stent 
t i be  doing  a preity  fair  business.’' 

Bank  items.  — The  Stale  JBan'c  of  Alabama.  A reduc- 
tion ol  tuts  circuLt!  i i of  ibis  In  ik  ami  us  bra  mites  lias 
boon  cff’Cted  within  the  !«<t  twelve  month  by  bitmuig 
i s no  es,  to  t tie  ant  on  ut  of  $1  .225,000.  A tin.  her  but  fire 
is  to  be  made,  aud-consequent  reduction  in  a few  weeks. 
The  present  circulation  is  about  as  follows,  as  given  by 
the  Mobile  Kegtstc 


American  sii.k.  A variety  of  beautiful  fabrics,  vest 
pan  riis,  rrava;s,  dresses  -'Ik,  velve',-&c  , nianulae  tired 
by -Jr  bn  \V  Oil!.  Mount  Piea-aut,  .leff-rs  m Go..  Ohio, 
are  it  IW  exhiliili'd,  and  for  sale  by/ Mr.  Welbttrn,  No.  7, 

South  Sixth  S'.  Philadelphia. 

Wool.  Sales  at  Bahimnre  this  wet  k to  tlie  extent  n( 
a bom  1 5.000  lbs.  cmnilitm  washed  and  unwashed  have 
been  mad"  ai  3 la  31  ecu's  for  the  f i'tyel"  and  2*>  a 21 
can's  pt-r  lb.  f-r  the  latter.  There  is  a large  slock  on 
band  of  ail  t|ii.-i lilies  w ith  only  a tolerable  d 'maiid. 

Boston.  The  assessment  of  property  has  increased 
$7,00  ) bd  i tlie  present  year.  The  rate  of  taxes  will  be 
dim-iiiisbed. 

Bko  hcevn,  N.  Y.  Increase  of  the  value  of  assessed  j reaelted  it  . The  Marini 
property  tins  year  $1,413,725,  over  tile  assessment  ol  . val  at  this  pat  yesterday 


Fortific  vrtoN’S.  It  is  rep  irte.d  at  Frederick  ton,  N. 
B.,  that  the  imp.  rial  parliament  had  appropriated  the 
sum  ot  A'7!!,()iJ0  for  the  erection  ot  military  works  at  the 
brand  Fads.  '1  he  works  will  soon  bee,  mmenccd. 


The  Ft  Georoe’s  packets  Anew  line  be' worn  N. 
y <»  k and  Liverpool  has  b c.i  formed  The  Ft.  George 
of  1 .000  tons,  C»pt.  Ferris,  sails  on  the  7. t .1 1 Oct..  The 
Par  lie  and  li  e Male  of  eight  Idindred  tons 'each-,  and  the 
•8t.  Patrick,  • f 1,003  tons,  will  follow  in  succession 

Mexico.  By  tlie  a/vival  u,t  SuvRiunh  fa  vessel  in 
! eight  days  font  Havana  lil  s of  i-he.  -Dia  -i  > de  la  Hnba- 
I na  and  Diario  de  la  Marina  have  been  received,  which 
contain  later  in  elligence  from  Mexico  than  bus  heloro 
of  the  7 1^ says:.- ‘By  the  arri- 
nf  tlie  British'  ma  l steam. 


ta)3. 

Church  affairs.  ’The  Method Hot  Episcopal  C noehiou, 
asst  ml) li  d at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  on  the  I8fh  instant. 
Bishop  Jane-,  "I  New  York,  presiding — about  1 30  min- 
isters in  nttnmian.ee. 

Tlie  O.do  Co  nfi- re  nee  of  the  Methodist  Epi-copal 
Church  ei  — ed  its  St  s -i  m at  Mat  icua.  on  the  13th  inst. 
Bishop  Wallah  preside  d,  assisntl  by  Bi-h  ps  Suit  e and 
dunes.  During  the  conference  a gentleman  from  C,|-. 
ginia  presented  himself  for  tiller's  orders  It  having 


Brain  h bank  at  Mobile, 
Branch  bank  al  Montgomery, 
Branch  bank  at  Decatur, 
id  a'e  bank  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Branch  bank  at  Huntsville, 


SI ,463  591 
475  6.37 
6-27  UO.I 
5 it). 001) 
40  boo 

$3,006,528 


i Tevio*,  in  four  d"ys  from  Vera  Cm  z.  we  have"  t lie  fob 
1 lowing  annuuucr.nien  : "A  i express  arrived  at  this  city 
nil  Wedne.-d;  y muniiiig  from  Monterey  wi'h  utTe.ual 
despateln  s fur  the  sm  r,  me  government  relating  to  a de- 
site  manifested  by  Pn  sidenl  lh  ustofi  lor  a .-uspt  nsii  11 
of  hostilities,  already  cniiinietieed  hy  the  Mixican  army 
on  the  nth)  r si  e of  dre  Rm  Bravo,  'J  l.e  government 
not  having  yet  pu'blislied  these  inipuroi'in  enunauuiea- 
tiuns,  v\e  are  of  course  ignorant  of.  tlie  terms 

MummrJas  destroyed.  A treni.  ndous  hurricane.  on 
understood  that  he  had  been  a slaveholder,  const-  ! the  nigln  of  the  4 li  m-r.  This  beanuful  M.-xieuii  city, 
ileiahle  exeiten  ent  ei  sited,  it  was  statt  d that  be  had  ! al»  mnding  in  luxurious  habitation*,  and  provided  with 
| Oil  fit  ltd  all  his  slaves  some  twenty  years  since,  but  tln.l  j no  only  d e licet  ss  at  irs,  but  tm  st  , t the  Inxurii  s of  life, 
abler  remaitrm’  a slnr.  ti  ne  in  0 ii  ',  they  returned  to  tile  I was,  as  it  wi  re,  in  a rotm  ent  laid  wastf.  The  heaviest 
protection  nfTlitir  In:  mer  mas  er,  and  thuuji  he  lia-d  i des.iruetiun  w as  atthetvyo  mouths  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
their  service-,  he  v as  mil  to  fitu  their  owner,  it  was  • thirty  miles  below  hr  ei'y.  Here  scarcely  any  t!,i..g  was 
aseernined  now  ever,  that  he.  hud  snlJ  one  "f  I is  slaves-}  saved.  Two  hundred  lives  already  ascertained  to  have 
who  had  n t..  rued,  Tins  induced  die  lii'ii'snf  the  tip  I ^ sr  , 

piieant  to  cm, sent  to' the  pns-po;  emetit  of  the  ease  until  I J he  M.  xtcan  consul  at  New  Orleans  has  appealed  to 
the  next  session '.f  tlie  ennf  reuee.  T e con'onticc  re-  j 'be  ltlii  tali  y of  us  citizens  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  at 
fit- ed  to  concur  in  the  rt  s.  Imion  of  the  Gem  ra.  - oule-  | Matatn  r..s.  . . ■ . 

m c . rceommeuditiu  tin- cuango  m the  sixth  restr  -five  I G v.  Summon,  our  minister  to  Mrxie.o.  was  fobbed 
uly  one  persoti* voting  in  irs  lav  r,  nucl  132  aga.f-  L j on  his  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  die  city  of  Me 


Excn  \ noe. 

6 . 22. 


N.  York  on  London  I0.IJ;  on  France 


Sj'rCis.  Tlv  packet  slrp  Gladiator  I<  f N York  this 
week  wt  h $313  000  fur  London.  The  Louis  Pnibppe 
Milled  tor  H tvre  on  tit.  2 Ith,  having  $63  Out)  in  spe-ie. 

Tiie  auiuiiut  of  specie  exported  from  N York,  front 
tile  first  August  to  £3  I Septenib  r,  has  bien  SI. 629 ,8 13. 

Flour.  The  inspections  of  this  we<  k in  Rabimore 
c 'Inprise  7,777  barrels,  and  547  hn'l  barrels  Prices 
$4  25  fur  new,  and  $3  75  for  old.  R,  c<  ipts  . light  De- 

mand a so  light. 

Tobvcco.  1 mpeetioiis  of  the  wr>  k at  Baltimore  com- 
prise bno  bds.  .Maryland,  333  Ohio.  2d  Ki  ntm  kv.  and  7 
Virginia — lot  j I 1,20.3  Inis.  The  sabs  id  Marviantl  dur- 
ing die  eek  comprise  6 HI  lids.  Fair  quttlities  continue 
in  demand,  but  inferior  is  v,  ry  dull 

TeBuCeo  cRor  of  Maryland.  Hnving  taking  some 
pains  since, nur  las',  to  aseertni",  we  have  now  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  that  the  crop  of  this  state  will  he 
nearly  an  average  crop  in  q ixn'ity,  ami  decidedly  above 
an  average  quality.  1 lias  mu  tired  earlier  and  f/rrer 
than  common,  and  lias  already  been  nearl- all  housed 
or  '‘secured.”  There  will  be  a larger  prop  ruon  >> f it 
than  usual  of  that  ad  nirablc  li.ivor  lor  wliieh  Marviaml 
tobacco  rema ins.-  unrivalled  in  the  t sdirtaiinn  of  Euro- 
peans. Without  any  occasion  tor  firing  this  season, 
the  plant  will  cure  ill  perfection. 

The  sugar  crop  of  Louisian'.  The  New  Orleans 
Tropic  . -ays:  "We  tinders  ami  dial  the  cane  is  in  the 
in  ist  Hum  ling  c nidi  lion  in  nil  parts  ut  the  sugar  dis- 
tricts. A friend  of  ours  who  has  lately  returned  from  a 
tour  ill  the  adj-.coiit  parishes,  informs  us  that  lie  has  ne- 
ver s.  mi  the  enne  so  ahund  int  and  so  luxuriant.  In  the 
pai  isli  of  Platpiemine  he  1ms  seen  can"  1(1  feet  high,  and 
voluminous  in  the  extreme  Mr.  Pierre  Rapp,  a well 
known  planter  there,  has  intimated  bis  i mention  to  com- 
mence r.dling  from  the  3J  to  the  Cm  of  the  ensuing 
month.’’ 

Fo  i A to  crop.  Few  pi  rs  uishave.  an  idea  of  the  value 
and  imporlui  ee  of  this  crop  in  this  country.  Accord!  g 
to  the  census  of  ’40.  the  potato  crop  of  the  United  S .ale-', 
exceeded  one  hundred  and  eight  million  bushels — i qual, 
in  value,  at  25  cents  a bushel,  to  $27  QUO  ();:0. 

Of  this  qnatirilv,  there  wc.o  produced  in 

New  York,  13.123  CI4  bushels. 

Maine,  10  395  23° 

Pennsylvania,  9.53">,f>i'-3  “ 

Vel'mqiH,  8.569  751  “ 

New  lltimpslnre,  (5  206,606  “ 

The  quantity  has  increased  since  that  period,  and  the 
report  "I  the  census  then  was  co.nsidet ably  boluw  t lip 
actual  amount  of  that  period,  f>.r  nxder  an  apprehension 
that  they  were  in  be  taxid  fur  wliut  >lt(y  reported,  they 
no  doubt  gn  c in  the  exir<  me  miutnium. 

Wc  regret  to  learn  from  various  directions,  that  this 
fill's  crop  IS  likely  to  be  very  deficient.  From  Maine, 
we  have  met  with  tew  cuinplaiu  s mi  the  subject,  but 
between  that  state  and  the  slate  of  New  Jersey,  the  fai 
lure  will  lie  general.  Besides  the  severe  drought,  a d is 
ease  lias  assailed  the  potato  in  whole  disnicts,  and  swept 
the  whole  that  were  growing.  A letter  from  New  York 
says,  ‘‘  The  Shakers,  who  eng  iged  to  deliver  15,000 
bushels  here,  have  notified  their  inability  to  furnish  a 
single  bushel  ” In  this  section,  ol  the  Union,  the  cr up 
wtii  be  vi  n shot  t,  not  only  of  potatoes,  but  also  of  tur- 
nips and  cabbages. 


The  fUf'.w  ing  Texan  prisoners,  confined  a1  the  castle 
nf  P,  rot.  . have  been  released: — Capt.  W:n.  Rynn,  Cu!. 
YV  F.  Wilson,  Wallace  James  Armstrong,  and  'i  bus. 
Tab  m ® 

Mormon-".  Sidney  Rig.lon  who  claimed  to  he 


I rule,  ...,  ....  . . , | 

1 it.  Btsli.  p Waugh,  in  his  closing  address,  declared  fits 
; belief  that  the  church  would  not  be  divided- 

| Deaths  during  the  last  wick,  At  Baltimore  41,  ( I 
'which  13  were  under  one  year  6 wave  T < cl  red  and 

3 slu-vi  s — II  riii  d ' f eonsuiuption.  Al  Charle-lun  S.  C.  , . „ _ 

2 adult  Mint  3 children,  wl  if,  2 adult  and  4 children  , successor  of  Joe  hrnll.i,  and  was  certainly  his  right  hand 

t.,. 'I'o'al  U.  j limit,  has  In  on  regular  “unchu:  < In.  o’  bv  the  I waive 

Two  1 1 u ml  re  d persons  have  died  if  vt.  liow  fever  a:  j Apostles  ol  toe  sect  tit  Nauvoo. 

G dveslou  during  tlie  four  weeks  ending  August  14.  j Hym'tn  Wnglu,  one  of  the  'eadn-g  M-rmons,  wt  h 

jnhnut‘200  followers,  ol  the  u.t-a  character.  Inis  rone 
Earthquakes.  At  Trinidad,  cn  tie  30;  h Aiigust.  at  ' off  to  the  vends  ot  Wisconsin.  The  widow  t f Joe 

3 P.  PI.,  me  ,-tiaiuuim-s  were  aroused  I rum  sleep  hv  the  j Sm  jib  is  accused  of  w i hla  Iding  the.  propi  ry  of  the 

shock  of  an  earn. quake,  severer  than  any  ictnembetej  : eburt  h,  which  was  held  inl'eriaiehiisl.ann’snnmo.—- 
tln  re  cxi  . pt  that  of  1825  Dei  p anxiety  was  b-lt  lor  the  t There  is  a report  that  she  Inis- purchase, I properly  at 


fa 


Islands,  Hot  heard  from  up  to  the  3d 


Hampton  w here  Law  and  de  credits  nude..  The 
Temple  is  going  ahead  with  astonishing  ntpiaity,  a I 
hands  being  employed  at  it;  it  i?  said,  in  lull  faith, 
i that  Joseph  vvil  rc-appear  at  is  dedication.  Bringliam 
| Young  pn  ached  a sermon  at  Nauvoo  in  which  he  is 
! said  to  have  avowed  the  spin  u.d  wile  doctrine — a mat- 
j ter  w hich  had  hi  en  chaffeed  upon  and  den  ed  hy  them. 
! The  St  Louis  It  j ubtica n says — “Many  persons  are 
j leaving  Nauvoo,  and  oiheis  would  leave  il  they  coil’d 
At  a no  etlng  of  Mur.mo:  s in 
the  B.  ar  Creek  se.tilcmcnt.  wiek.  before  last,  they  re- 
jsulvcd  to  quit  the  county.  John  C-  Bent/Cti  passed  up 
the  river  a few  dav?  siitc,  to  Ha  nii'on. 


of  auj  icerii 
inMaii'. 

A shock  of  a.n  earthquake  was  fell  at  Livingston 
count’,  N.  Y ••  on  the  night  of  tl  e l'Jtli  iust accompa- 
nied by  an  explosion,,  like  a heavy  clap  of  distant  thun- 
der, which  la-iej  nearly  a til muc.  The  fight  was  per 
ft  ct ly  cloudh  ss. 

Ej.ectIonp.  Louisiana — Alexander  JDeclottet,  esq, 

(W  big,)  bus  Been  elccieu  by  a majority  "I  76  votes,  to  ' ' ,|jt.ir  property, 

enpp'y  die  vacancy  in  tlie  state  senate  oeensumctl  By  ' — - ■ ■ 

el.  cling  Morse,  t sq.,  (late  senator,)  a lepnsi  ntaliv 

to  The  contest  in  tiie  senatorial  district  was  j 

' Xet  eduigly  spiri'ed,  as  upon  the  result  d.  peudd  the 
political  ci  litpli  xi"tt  ot  the  senate,  in  which  the  v.  lugs,  | Pampary.  Two  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred  at 
by  the  ristih,  have  secured  a majority,  die  hist  time  for  j M-„t)||e  ,p(,  io;li,  two  on  the  16th.  Three  crises  oc- 

a number  ol  years.  Having  also  a majority  in  the  lower  , currel|  ,|IP  |y  n.,lhP  (in  d,e  20;ii. 
h ’Use  they  of  course  I uve  a-inajoitty  on  j.mit  Jabot.  The  New  Orleans  Bee,  of  the  16  inslan',  says—  " 

'1  he  brother  ol  ex-guwrt.or  Muuiou  was  the  loco  can-  | <t'pye  nri.  !|1IW  (|lt,  nfidst-  of  Septenib.  r,  and  have 

didate  for  senator  in  the  cou'estefi  (Its  riel,  and  the  result 


shows  mu  only  a much  larger  v.  tc  but  also  a 
104  votes  since  the  July  election. 

September. 

Dcclauel.  Mouton. 

261 


uco  gain  of 


July. 

Bordelon  Morse. 


Rt  Mary 
St.  Martin 
Vc  nullum 
Lain  ye  te 


Whig  maj. 


36o 

121 

101 

933 

(■■57 

76 


1 ;9 
277 
113 
313 

857 


I i.  July 


24  J 
364 
119 
81 

813 

633 

180 

76 

104 


133 

210 

5'J 

232 

633 


Loco  gain  since  July  I t 

1'he  seuato  ial  dison  is  but  a part  < f die  congrcs.-i  Di- 
al district.  Tlie  loco  mijontyin  the  same  parishes  al 
the  election  of  18 12  /■  s 375. 

Maine. — A second  mal  to  elect  members  to  the  h gis- 
i la  ure  was  made  m IVrtbmd.  The  result  was  as  follows: 
Whigs — Fessendt  n 1160  Locos — Holden  1U58 

Barnes  113)  Staples  1102 

Chadwick  I i"26  Todd  1039 

Scattering  99.  Whole  whig  ticket  elected. 

Fires.  The  Lexington  cotton  factory,  at  Lexington, 
Davidson  county,  N.  Carolina,  was  burnt  down  on  the 
10  h inst.,  supposed  to  e an  act  of  incendiarism.  Lose 
60  'o  $80,000 

"C"l.  Bumford’s  extensive  flour  mills,  at  Georgetowtn, 
D C on  the  22d  — loss  $40  000  Carelessness. 

Kellogg  & Smith’s  Satinett  Factory,  at  New  Hartford, 
Cun . on  the  23d  inst. 

A fire  occurred  at  Bassaterre,  Guadalnui  e,  o t the 

26tit  Aug.  destroying  property,  it  ts  said,  to  the  am  unt 

of  f 1 000,000. 


etijnv.  (1  a season  of  uncxati  pled  salubrity.  Tl.e  c is  not 
a sign"  or  svmplom  of  fever  in  nur  city.’’ 

O ; the  17 tli  two  death  by  yellow  fever .< -centred  at 
Cluiriiy  hospita1.  A few  cases  also  were  repor'ed  on  the 
19;h. 

Texas.  The  Natehituchr.s  Chroiiie’o  of  the  7 h inst. 
confirms  the  t sport  that  I’retifien;  Houston  has  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  the  recent  rlt-or  levs  in  Eastern  T,  xas-  lie, 
had  called  out  the  militia  of  Sabine  and  Rt.  Augustine 
eonrmes,  and  led  succeeded  in  cap-' tiring  Waller  Mor- 
rn.  ti,  l lie  leader  of  the  ‘ Ri  gulaiors.”  Tins  individual 
was  immtdialtly  pul  on  trial  o:t  several  iu’dictincnt.-  for 
treason  at  d murder.  The  rep  rt  that  a pi  el.ed  battle 
had  taken  place  between  the  tival  fiicli'ous  is  also  con- 
firmed. S'xtv  or  ciidity  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
killed.  The  Chronicle  sta'es  that  such  I as  been  the 
turbulent,  and  vi.  lent  conduct  of  tlnse  lawless  hands  for 
a year  or  two  that  society  on  die  frontier  was  completely 
disi  rganiz- tl,  and  tie  adjoining  pa-ri.-hes  of  Louisiana 
kept  also  in  a stale  of  alarm  Among  the  outrages  com- 
mitted it  is  reported  that  the ‘’Regulators”  pmtued  me 
of  their  victims  into  the  parish  ol  De  Solo,  and  murder- 
ed him  within  a few  miles  of  Mansfield. 

Weather.  The  weather  for  ten  days,,  terminating 
with  hist  S.iUtrJay  noon,  was  as  oppressively  wirm  as 
any  we  had  this  summer.  A sudden  change  took  place 
tha-t  evening  arid  night.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  22tf, 
they  had  a smart  fro.-t  at  Harllord,  Con.  On  Monday 
murning  water  standing  in  the  street's  of  Farmington, 
Con  had -a  crust  of  ice  upon  its  surface.  Yesterday 
morning,  the  27 rh  Sep',  we  had  a slight  Irust  in  some  of 
the  coldest  localities  in  our  neighborhood. 

Havana  letter  of  the  14th  says:  “After  a drought  of8 
months  duration,  the  i.sland  ol  Cuba  has  at  length  been 
visited  by  most  relreshtug  and  abutidauija  ns.  Ycg. 
non  begids  once  more  to  flourish,  and  tlie  sugar  and  lo- 
tbueeo  crops  luok  favorable. 
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r O X T liNTS  O F N O.  5.  V O I 

Foreign  affars — O’Connell  libermed. 

National  affairs — urmv.  navy,  nffirinl. 

.States  of  the  union — Rhode  Island,  T.  W Dorr, 
Pennsylvania,  p ilnic-il.  Maryland , elections,  Illinois, 
Mormons,  Iowa  load  cave. 

Trade  and  commerce — passing  the  Dardanelles,  Bra- 
zilian port  cluira'ps,  coiton  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Trade  wrrtt  Mexico. 

Tin:  tariff— priori  of  protection  on  wages,  British 

gold,  prices. of  rnrpetin!?. 

Political  parties  on  the  tariff. 

Political—  presidential — tim  campaign,  forgery, 
“Roprliack1'-  T 1 u r.”  le tiers  from  James  EG  Polk,  Henry 
Clav.  Gen.  Jackson . 

Abotition  statistics — Bvrnpvs’  lette-s. 

N.  York  announcement  of  whig  principles. 


Oil  BIG  X A f.{  T ICJTS. 


The  steamer  Caledonia  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
3d  inst.,  bringing  London  papers  to  the  19lh  ult. — 
The  Acadia  steamer  arrived  out  on  the  14th. 

^ GREA  T BRITAIN. 

The  (lurry  from  which  a European  war  was  appre- 
hended tiy  some,  has  blown  over.  The  Tahiti  and 
.Morocco  affairs  are  settled,  and  O’Connell  is  at  large. 

Parliament  ,vas  prorogued  on  the  5th  ult.  to  the 
3 0 1 1 1 October,  by  li.e  queen  in  person. 

On  the  9lh  the  queen  and  prince  Albert  embarked 
at  Woolwich,  on  a tour  through  Scotland,  and  ar 
rfved  at  Dundee  on  the  llih.  Their  visit  to  Ireland 
is  deferred  for  the  present. 

A daring  forgery  has  been  perpetrated  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  Privateers  are  fitting  out  on  the 
coast  of  England,  to  engage  in  the  Morocco  war; — 
(too  iale.) 

Ireland 


by  Beloochees,  and  80  of  them  oul  to  pieces.  A lesser 
escort,  conveying  bullocks  to  Sukkur,  was  attacked 
and  escaped,  with  four  men  severely  wounded. 

The  news  from  China  ts  to  the  S 1 s V of  June.  The 
new  governor  of  Hong  Kong,  Mr.  Davies,  and  his 
suite  arrived  by  the  Spiteful  very  unexpectedly  on  the 
7th  of  May,  ar.d  immediately  entered  on  the  duties 
of  his  important  office. 

The  American  minister  at  China.  We  give  the 
. following  items  from  the  Hong  Kong  Gazelle  of  va- 
i riuus  dates,  received  by  the  overland  mail.  1 hey 
will  doubtless  interest  mo=t  of  our  readers: 

“The  authorities  at.  Canton  are  far  from  being  sa- 
tisfied by  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  frigate 
‘Brandy  wine,’ at  Whampoa.  The  imperial  cqjnmis- 
sioner  is  absent,  but  the  Mandarins  have  intimated 
to  Com.  Parker,  that  it  would  be  desirable  he  should 
leave  the  river.  We  do  not  suppose  he  will  comply 
with  this  request  until  it  suits  his  own  convenience; 
but  as  the  frigate  is  shorty  expected  here  to  refit, 
his  present  visit  at  Whampoa  will  be  a short  one. — 
Nothing  lias  yet  transpired  officially  of  the  probable 
success  of  Mr.  Cushing’s  mission.,  if  his  excellency 
insists  upon  going  north,  with  the  ‘Brandywine,’  and 
the  other  vessels,  on  their  way  from  lire  U.  States, 
he  will  be  stoutly  opposed,  so  far  as  mere  passive 
hostility  goes,  and  every  obstacle  short  of  actual 
warfare  thrown  tn  his  way.  The  report  of  Key- 
ing’s having  been  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the 
American  and  French  missions  is  a very  probable 
one.” 

From  the  Gazette  of  Mav  22:  “The  United  States 
frigate  Brandy  vine,  Com.  Parker,  has  gone  over  to 
Macao,  where  she  expects  shortly  to  he  joined  by 
I he  sloop  of  war  Saint  Louis,  and  the  brig  Perry.— 
During  the  short  time  the  Brandywine  lias  been  in 
this  harbor,  there  has  been  a mutual  exchange  of  ci- 
vilities between  tier  officers  and  the  officers  of  the 


-Liberation  of  O'Connell.  The  unexpect- 
ed termination  of  the  inquiry  into  the  legality  of 
Mr.  O’Connell’s  imprisonment  and  his  liberation  ! British  ships  of  war  on  the  station;  the  greatest  bar- I 
have  been  the  most  prominent  occurrences  since  our  I mony  and  most-  friendly  feeling  existing  between  ) 
Jast.  The  result  is  different  from  what  had  ever  been  | those  who  respectively  belong  to  the  gallant  navies 
anticipaied  by  i lie  traversers,  or  their  most  confident  i of  England  and  America.  J t is  to  be  hoped  that  this  : 
friends,  as  well  as  by  the  government.  It  is  in  di-jgood  feeling  will  always  characterize  the.  intercourse 
rent  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges.  | of  Britons  and  Americans,  civil  and  military,  arid 

d’lie  law  lords  who  voted  for  the  reversal  of  the  1 naval.  Whatever  q lestions  of  national  interest  may 
sentence  were  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Cottenham,  and  arise  to  cause  disputes  between  ttie  two  governments, 
Lord  Campbell,  those  who  voted  against  it  were  the  they  are  national  disputes;  and  in  the  private  friend- 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Brougham.  Lord  Lang-  ships  of  individuals  should  have  no  influence.” 
dale  was  absent,  but  it  is  understood  that  if  he  had  | ‘ ST.  DOMINGO, 

attended  he  would  have  voted  with  the  majority.  j The  Spanish  islanders  are  yet  in  a distracted  state, 

1 he  question  being  pul  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  • under  apprehensions  of  an  attack  from  Hayti. — 
L >rd  W harnelitie  recommended  such  of  their  Jord-  Gen.  Beowawo  was  recalled  to  the  capital,  and  sue- 
ships  as  were  not  learned  in  the  law  and  had  not  ceeded  by  Gen.  St.  J igo,  a Spaniard  being  appointed 
heard  the  whole  case,  to  abstain  irom  voting,  on  the  to  office  in  [dace  of  the  Domingans,  and  every  dispo- 
grwund  that  their  voting  might  lessen  the  authority  of  sition  made  for  defence, 
their  lordships’ house  as  a court  of  justice,  which  1 CANADA. 

was  done.  I The  governor  general,  by  proclamation  has  dissolv- 

The  intelligence  was  received  in  Ireland  with  un-  ed  the.  present  parliament  and  writs  are  issued  for 
bounded  delight  of  course.  O’Connell  left  the  prison  a new  election. 


calls  himself  John  Braitish,  who  passed  himself  off  in 
W allacliia  os  a Major  General  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  consul  general  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Danubian  provinces,  (Turkey)  has  produc- 
ed the  expulsion  of  this  individual  from  the  princi- 
pality of  Wallarhia.  This  John  Bradish  having  re- 
turned to  Constantinople,  has  been  deprived  of  all 
the  papers,  true  or  false,  which  would  give  him  any 
pretence  of  right,  tn  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  delivered  to  the  loral  authorities 
I who  have  obliged  him  to  quit  the  Ottoman,  capital 
| and  territory.  These  facts  arc  made  known  to  the 
j public,  in  order  to  inform  it  that  all  papers  which 
this  individual  may  still  make  use  of  to  sustain  his 
pretension  to  American  protection  must  be  false.” 

Consuls  The  president  of  the  United  States,  has 
recognized  C.  II.  F.  Moring  as  consul  of  Hamburg 
j for  the  port  of  Boston. 

j Consul  at  Liverpool.  The  National  Intelligencer  of 
t lie  2d,  says:  “It.  has  been  the  subject  of  much  curi- 
, od-ty,.  here  and  elsewhere,  for  a week  past,  to  know 
j u ho  w as  the  highly  favored  person  selected  to  fill  the 
i vacancy  in  the  enviable  office  of  consul  of  the  United 
States  for  the  port  of  Liverpool,  for  which  there  were 
! innumerable  applicants.  It  yesterday  came  to  our 
knowledge  that  the  person  upon  whom  this  appoint* 
l ment  has  been  conferred  is  Joel  W.  White,  of  Con- 
necticut, whose  name  is  little  known  to  fame,  except 
j as  .having  deen  accidentally  called  to  preside  at  the 
1 1‘Tyier  National  Convention”  held  at  Baltimore  in 
j May  last. 

| [This  appointment  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  lu- 
crative of  any  in  the  gift  of  the  executive.  The  fees 
amount,  it  is  said,  to  an  a verage  of  $ 1 7.0 JO  per  an- 
num.' Its  commercial  credits  and  facilities  are  often 
I beyond  that,  :-n  addition.} 

THE  ARMY. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  states,  that  the  company 
I of  U.  S.  dragoons  under  Capt.  Summer,  at  fort  At- 
kinson, have  orders  and  have  started  for  fort  Snel- 
liug,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  depre- 
d a l ions  and  murders  committed  by  some  ol  the  Sioux 
Indians,  upon  Missouri  traders. 

British  Frontier..  A New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
paper  states  that  250  acres  at  Grand  Falls,  on  the 
St.  Johns  river  is  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
fortifications  and  accomodations  for  1000  men. 


in  company  w ith  his  two  sons.  Every  proper  di-po 
sition  was  made  to  restrain  the  popular  tumult.  He 
has  since  attended  the  repeal  meetings,  and  announc- 
ed tiis  future  movements. 

FRANCE. 

Tahiti  question  settled.  After  long  denying 
the  fact,  the  Bari-  papers  now  admit  that  the  Tahiti 
question  between  the  French  and  English  govern 
ineuis  is  settled.  The  Courier  Francais  slates  that 
25, UUO  Irancs  will  be  the  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion offered  to  Mr.  Pritchard  f. .r  the  outrage  inflicted 
upon  him  by  M.  D’Aubigny  . Captain  Brusl  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rank  of  captain  de  vaisscau  of  the 
first  class. 

The  London  papers  say  that  Louis  Philiipe  was 
to  leave  i reponl  on  the  7ih  or  9th  inst.,  anj  dine  the 
lo] lowing  day  a l W indsor  Castle,  a guest  of  the  queen. 

FRANCE  AND  MOROCCO. 

Place  is  revtored.  A treaty  was  signed  on  be- 
hall  ol  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  the  king  of 
Fiance,  upon  ttie  conditions  imposed  by  the  prince 
de  Joinville,  which,  alter  having  Tangiers  once 
more  bombarded,  on  tim  23d,  the  Moors  acceeded  to 
unconditionally  . 

1.‘  D1A  AX'D  CHINA. 

.'Pile  overland  mail  bnngs  Bombay  dates  lo  the 
31-1  July.  t i.e  intelligence  is  ol  much  interest, 
aU"  "G"  ",e  1 •’taso,  is  not  generally  the  period 
01  ‘■•''••..•.meat  : 1 :ner  mishap  lias  beta  lien 

Hie  u .1  o j,js,  sc-,  -bn .. ,i jpui e , where  a party 

ol  grass  cutters,  with  their  escort,  were  surrounded 
Vol.  XVII— Sig.  4. 


NATIONAL  A F F A £ H S. 

President  Tyler  returned  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  the  Virginia  Springs  on  the  28lh  ult. 

J.  C.  Calhoun  Eiq.  secretary  of  state  left  Wash- 
ington on  the  29ffi  uil.  for  his  residence  in  South 
Carolina. 

Appointments.  Mr.  Waggaman,  nephew  of  Pre- 
sident Tyler,  a short  time  since  appointed  Inspector 
at  Baltimore,  is  appointed  purser  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 
m place  of  Mr.  Upshur,  deceased — nephew’  of  the 
late  secretary. 

Judicial.  The  U.  S.  District  court  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  land  titles  at  St.  Louis  was  obliged  to  ad- 
journ on  the  16th , for  the  want  of  a Mar-hal!  For 
the  same  reason  there  will  be  no  October  term  of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit. 

Stripping  of  Plaines.  The  Journal  de  Constantinople 
of  the  tilli  ol  July  contains  a uoiict,  inserted  at  the 
r-  quest  uf  the  legal  ion  of  the  Unit-  d Slates,  connern- 
mg  one  John  Bradish,  (a/ias  Gen.  Eliocich,)  of  whom 
our  readers  have  heard  before  as  an  impostor  of  no 
ordinary  dexterity  and  assurance,  which  wc  translate 
as  lollo- . s: 

“The  article  inserted,  in  the  Journal  de  Constanti- 
nople of  the  16th  of  May,  concenii.bg  a person  who 


THE  NAVY. 

African  Squadron.  The  Yorktown,  is  to  sail  in 
a few  days  fora  year’s  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Jamestown,  sloop  of  war,  is  to  be  fitted  for  sea 
immediately,  to  sail  in  November;  rumor  says  she  is 
to  be  the  flagship  of  the  African  squadron,  under  com- 
mand ol  Com.  Skinner. 

The  Jamestown,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  was  launched 
at  Norfolk,  on  the  16th  instant.  The  following  are 
her  dimensions, 

Length  between  the  perpendiculars,  162  ft. 

Breadth  moulded,  35 

Extreme,  36  2 12 

Depth  to  gun  deck,  18  1-12 

Length  ol  spar  deck,  170 

firmament. 

18  Paixhan  32  pounders, 

4 do  63  do. 

The  Dale,  sloop  of  war,  is  also  to  be  fitted  for  sea 
for  the  same  destination. 

Mediterranean  Squadron.  The  Columbia  frigate, 
Capt.  Breese,  sailed  from  Gibraltar  for  Cadiz  the 
14th  August. 

The  Plymouth  sloop  of  war,  Com.  Henry  reached 
Constantinople  on  the  13th  August. 

The  Dolphin,  at  Gosport,  is  to  be  fitted  for  tile 
Mediterranean. 

The  Fairfield  sloop  of  war,  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Cyanc,  in  the  Pacific,  are  ordered  home. 

The  St.  Mary , sloop  of  war.  about  to  be  launched 
from  the  navy  yard  Washington,  it  is  said  is  to  go  to 
the  Mediterranean  under  commander  J.  L.  Saunuers. 
Home  Squadron.  The  Potomac,  the  flag  ship  of  Com- 
modore Conner,  and  the  SomtVs,  undergoing  some 
slight  repairs  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  are  to 
sail  shortly  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Cari- 
bean  Sea.  The  siiip  Vun.lalia,  brig  Lawrence,  and 
steamers  Onion  ami, Poinsett,  were  at  Pensacola  on 
13th  ult. 
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Brazil  Squadron.  The  Raritan  and  Congress  fri- 
gates, and  store  ship  Pioneer,  were  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  the  1st  August. 

The  Cynne,  U.  S.  ship,  Commander  Hollins,  arrived 
at  Norfolk  on  1st  from  Callao,  and  last  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro — 98  days  from  the  former  and  43  days  from 
the  latter  port.  The  C.  left  at  Rio  Aug.  19,  the  fol- 
lowing U.  S.  vessels  of  war:  Frigates  Raritan,  Capt. 
Gregory,  to  sail  on  a cruise  in  a few  days;  Congress, 
Capt.  Voorhees,  do  do.;  Constitution,  Capt.  Fercival. 
The,  United  Stales,  Commander  Stribling,  arrived  from 
Callao  17th  August,  to  leave  the  24th  for  Boston. 

The  (J.  S.  brig  Oregon,  Lieut.  Com'g.  Sinclair 
bound  to  Chagres,  with  the  U.  S.  mail,  sailed  from 
Norfolk  on  25th.  Commodore  Sloat,  commander  of 
the  Pacific  Squadron,  and  son,  and  Edward  Dixon, 
Esq.  bearer  of  despatches  to  Bogota,  are  passengers 
in  the  Oregon. 

A Naval  Medical  Board  for  the  examination  of  can- 
didates for  service,  and  for  the  qualification  of  Assis- 
tant Surgeons  for  promotion,  will  assemble  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Monday,  next,  the  7th  instant,  at  the 
Mansion  House,  South  third  street.  The  following 
are  the  members  composing  it: — Surgeon  John  A. 
Karney,  President;  Surgeons  John  Haslet,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache,  G.  R.  B.  Horner,  and  Samuel  Bar- 
rington. 

Naval  Officers.  Assistant  Surgeons  Godon,  and 
Greenhow,  have  resigned  commission  under  orders 
for  the  U.  S.  brig  Oregon  Owing  to  the  non-arriva' 


ent  circumstances,  the  particular  attention  of  the  de- 
partment to  thestrength  of  the  Oregon,  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  my  previous  calculations  in  regard  to 
wroughtiron  guns  have  been  fully  sustained  by  these 
experiments;  and  also  to  a comparison  between  these 
two  guns,  to  prove  that  if  the  “Peacemaker”  had 
been  well  made  of  good  materials,  it  could  not  have 
been  burst  by  the  firing  on  board  the  Princeton;  and 
that  Ihe  responsibility  of  the  bursting  in  no  way 
rests  upon  any  want  of  accuracy  in  any  previous 
calculations  or  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  safety 
and  efficiency  of  wrought  iron  guns.  Your  obedi- 
ent and  faithful  servant,  R.  F.  STOCKTON. 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  navy. 

The  Princeton  U.  S.  steamer  h,.s  taken  on  board  her 
large  gun  at  New  York.  The  Express  says:  A series 


arties  into  religious  dissension.  It  is  foreigners 
principaly  that  are  influenced  by  such  movements  in 
this  country.-  Amongst  the  topics  on  the  fore-front  of 
these  differences,  the  question  as  to  using  the  protec- 
tant version  of  the  bible  in  the  public  schools,  is  prom- 
inent. Mr  Shunk,  on  being  catech  ized  as  to  expres- 
sions used  by  him  on  the  subject,  replies,  “in  conver- 
sation I have  no  doubt  said,  because  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  in  schools  where  the  parents  of  the  children  dif- 
fer with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  bible  as  a school 
book,  it  is  well,  rather  than  make  that  holy  book 
an  occasion  of  unholy  strife,  not  to  insist  upon  its 
use  for  this  purpose.  F.  R Shunk. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  this  unhappy  diversion  from 
the  political  question  at  issue,  may  largely  affect 
the  election;  whether  the  balance  of  its  operation 


of  interesting  experiments,  intended  to  test  thestrength  ; will  be  in  favor  or  against  Mr.  S.  it  is  impossible  to 
and  power  of  this  monster  gnn,  have  just  been  com-  say. 

pleted.  We  understand  that  much  heavier  charges  j There  was  a large  mass  meeting  of  the  whigs  at 
have  been  employed  than  that  which  resulted  so  dis-  j Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  last,  at  which  their  candi- 
astrously  to  the  “Peacemaker.’  I date  for  governor,  Mr.  Markle  attended.  John 

Pursers.  The  Boston  Courier’ stales,  that  sometime  , Sergeant  Esq.  presided,  and  J.  R.  Ingersoll  was 
since,  there  were  over  16,000  applications  on  file  in  grand  marshal  of  the  procession.  The  pageant  is  ad- 


the  navy  department  for  appontment  as  pursers,  and 
the  number  accumulating. 
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mitted  on  all  hands  to  Jhave  been  most  spletidid.- 
1 The  whig  papers  say  there  were  not  less  than  fifty 
! thousand  persons  present.  The  journals  of  their  op- 
ponents assert  that  the  number  in  the  procession  did 
\ not  amount  to  much  more  than  six  thousand,  all  told. 


Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Dorr's  Imprisonment.  The  : The  meeting  was  addressed  by  a number  of  speakers, 

. _ following  letter  from  a gentleman  of  respectability,  i as  many  as  ten  at  one  time.  Daniel  Webster  was 

of  the  medical  officers  ordered  to  the  Oregon,  Dr.  j on  the  spot,  obligingly  enables  us  to  correct  arierror  one  °f  them. 


Wm.  Moore,  of  Norfok,  went  out  in  her  as  Surgeon,  i jn  0ur  remarks  p.  22,  of  this  vol 
he  having  been  engaged  by  her  commander  under  confinement  of  Mr.  Dorr, 
authority  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

The  Newark  N.  J.  Advertiser  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing. 

“JVew  York  Sepl  26,  1844. 


relation  to  the 


Providence  R.  I.  Sept.  25,  1844- 
Sir:  In  the  National  Register  of  Sept.  14,  1844,  in 
an  article  concerning  PJiode  Island  affairs,  and  the 
, imprisonment  of  Gov  Dorr,  you  say  that  “the  legisla- 
"Mv  Dear  Sir:  I regret  to  inform  you  that  on  my  ; tilre  at  their  last  ses-  ion,  enacted  a general  amnesty 
arrival  here  this  morning  I received  instructions  to  for  a]|  offences  in  the  disturbance,  including  Mr  Dorr 
be  ready  to  go  to  sea  at  any  moment.  I must  there-  | of  course,"  &c. 

fore  go  on  board  immediately , and  cannot  of  course  j From  the  manifest  spirit  of  the  whole  article  I am 
join  you  to-morrow.  “You  will  please  to  make  my  [convinced  that  the  incorrectness  of  the  statement  was 
excuse  to  our  friends  in  Morris  county.  ^ I unintentional.  Gov.  Dorr  was  not  and  never  has 

Your  friend.  R.  F.  STOCKION.”.  j been  included  in  any  act  ot  amnesty.  He  and  Mr. 

Geri.  John  S.  Dancy.  j Martin  Sulher  now  in  prison  for  acting  as  a receiver 

U.  S.  Steamer  Princeton.  The  catastrophe  on  of  voles  at  a people’s  town  meeting,  were  intention- 
board  the  United  States  steamer  Princeton,  in  Feb-  ! ally  extjliided  from  the  benefit  of  the  act  by  you  al- 
ruary  last,  excited  the  public  sympathies  in  an  ex-  juded  to;  and  have  no  means,  by  any  act  of  their  own 
traordinary  degree.  It  was  naturally  an  object  of  0f  releiving  themselves  from  prison.  Verdicts  had 
great  solicitude  with  the  friends  of  the  officers  of  the  yeen  rendered  against  both  of  them  before  the  passing  of  the 
steamer  to  learn  the  conclusions  which  the  learned  ac£  ] subjoin  so  much  of  the  act  as  is  necessaiy  to 
committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  should  arrive  at  in  . shew  the  design  of  the  legislature.  It  is  as  follows, 
investigating  the  causes  of  the  explosion  of  the  gun.  I Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  Attor- 
We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  report  conclusive-  nej,  general  is  hereby  directed  to  enter  a nolle  prosequi 


]y  establishes  that  no  blame  whatever  is  imputable  to 
the  officers.  This  valuable  document  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute.  We  take  pleasure  in  publish- 
ing the  letter  of  Captain  Stockton  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment, transmitting  the  report,  with  a copy  of  which 
we  have  been  furnished:  [Amer.  Sent. 

U.  S.  Ship  Princeton, 
Sandy  Hook,  Aug,  23,  1841. 


in  all  indictments  for  treason,  or  for  offences  under 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  in  relation  to  offences  against 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  passed  at  April 
session  1842,”  pending  for  trial  in  the  supreme  court 
in  the  counties  of  this  stale,  and  in  which  verdicts  have 
not  been  rendered — upon  condition  &o.” 

You  have  been  misled  by  indirect  representations 
made  by  the  dominant  party  iri  this  stale  and  their 


Sir:  Having  by  command  of  the  department,  re*  : friends  in  other  states,  all  of  whom  are  ashamed  that 


quested  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  to  in- 
quire into  “the  material  and  manufacture ” of  the 
“Peace-maker,”  the  twelve  inch  wrought-iron  gun 
which  on  the  28th  of  February  last,  exploded  with  a 
charge  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  powder  and  one  shot, 
on  board  this  ship,  I have  now  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  their  repoi  t. 

You  will  see  that  in  regard  to  the  material,  the  re- 
port says  it  was  “decidedly  bad,”  not  having  much 
more  than  half  the  strength  of  good  iron,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  manufacture,  they  say  thatthe  “welding 
was  imperfect.” 

Connected  as  it  is  with  the  subject  of  this  letter,  it 
may  be  proper  now  also  to  communicate  to  you  the 
result  of  the  experiments  made  with  the  “Oregon,” 
the  other  twelve  inch  wrought  iron  gun  which  was 
on  board  the  Princeton  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 
There  has  been  fired  from  the  Oregon,  besides  the 
original  proof  charge: 

28  charges  of  30  pounds  of  powder  and  one  shot: 

102  do  25  do  do  do  do 

21  do  20  do  do  do  do 

29  do  14  do  do  do  do 

making,  in  all,  180  discharges;  and  the  gqn  is  appa- 
rently as  perfect  and  as  safe  now,  as  when  th'i  ex- 
periments commenced.  Every  precaution  has  been 
taken,  with  the  most  delicate  guages  and  other  in- 
struments, to  detect  the  slightest  change  in  the  gun; 
inside  and  outside,  but  none  can  be  detected. 

Wrought  iron  guns  have  been  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent comment  in  the  official  reports,  as  well  as  in 
the  newspapers,  in  connection  with  the  unfortunate 
catastrophe  above  referred  to,  ana  having  myseif  sub- 
mitted to  it  all  without  reply,  and  not  having  before 
written,  orauthorized  to  bv  written  one  word  #n  the 


The  opposite  party  were  to  have  their  grand  mass 
meeting  and  torch  light  procession  last  evening — 
when  a similar  display  was  no  doubt  made. 

Meetings  of  similar  character  are  being  held  in 
numerous,  places  throughout  the  state,  by  both  par- 
ties. 

Maryland. — Election.  The  election  for  a Govern- 
or, to  serve  three  years,  seven  state  S enators  each  to 
serve  six  years,  and  for  members  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  the  house  of  delegates, 
took  place  throughout  the  state  on  Wednesday  last. 

City  of  Baltimore.  We  insert  the  returns  of  the 
votes  for  governor,  in  the  the  several  wards,  and  for 
comparison  append  the  votes  at  the  election  of  pre- 
sident in  1840,  and  of  governor  in  1841. 

for  governor. 


the  truth  should  be  known. 

Will  you  do  me  the  favor,  and  yourself  the  justice, 
to  correct  the  error  in  your  valuable  and  uoeful 
paper. 

New  York.  The  Great  Annual  Fair  and  Exhibition 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Institute  is  to 
come  off  at  New  York  the  ensuing  week.  Workmen 
are  now  occupied  in  fitting  up  for  it  at  Niblo’s  Gar- 
den. It  will  be  a splendid  display. 

Delaware.  A Preliminary  election,  that  is,  an  elec- 
tion forjudges  of  election,  took  place  in  the  state 
of  Delaware  last  Tuesday,  in  which  the  parties  made 
a trial  of  strength.  The  whigs  carried  the  day  in 
New  Castle  by  89,  and  in  Kent  by  107,  but  were 
beaten  in  Sussex  co.  by  241.  votes. 

Pennsylvania.  Political.  The  election  for  gov- 
ernor, representatives  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
some  other  state  officers  takes  place  on  Tuesday  next. 
General  Markle  is  the  whig,  and  Mr.  Shunk  the 
loco  candidate  for  governor.  A propensity  to  merge 
political  into  religious  sectarian  differences  is  per- 
ceptible in  this  controversy,  and  we  regret  to  per- 
ceive it.  Mr.  Shunk  is  accused  by  his  opponents, 
with  having,  whilst  attending  a procession  for  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  a catholic  church,  openly  per- 
formed certain  formalities  or  devotional  ceremonies, 
which  as  a protestant,  would  have  been  unbecoming, 
and  as  having  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  propitia- 
ting the  catholics,  and  not  from  a conviction  of  the 
propriety  of  the  act;  which  would  have  rendered  it 
proper  in  a catholic.  The  fact  was  denied.  Proof 
was  then  brought  forward  eertifed  to  by  persons  said 


President  1840. 

Governor. 

1841. 

Governor 

1844. 
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5 
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773 

585 

472 

635 
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534 

531 

190 

596 

278 

7 

285 

684 

508 

346 

595 
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8 

750 

.517 

505 

954 

588 

1079 

9 

339 

700 

671 

331 

873 

464 

10 

718 

546 

354 

488 

459 

583 

11 

666 

805 

515 

689 

587 

769 

12 

1008 

750 

592 

374 

742 

520 

13 

< new 

638 

499 

716 

623 

14 

£ wards,  j 

642 

313 

877 

459 

7,327 

7,296 

7,427 

6,386 

9.190 

7,968 

7,296 

6,386 

7,968 

To’l  14,623 

13.813 

17,158 

L. 

inaj.  31 

1,041 

1,222 

subject,  either  to  the  government  ortoany  one  else,  I ! to  he  of  the  first  respectability.  The  catholics 
may  be  excused  for  asking  at  this  time  and  under  pres-  protestants,  divided  of  course,  and  off'  went  political 


At  the  election  for  mayor  last  October  the  largest 
vote  was  polled  that  ever  had  been  taken  in  this  city. 
The  whigs  then  had  7,600  and  the  locos  7,298,  ag- 
gregate 14,898. 

From  the  vote  taken  last  Wednesday 
Deduct  the  vote  then  polled 


17.158 

14.898 


Shows  an  increase  in  one  year  of 
The  loco  vote  on  Wednesday 
last  being 

Deduct  their  vole  Oct.  1843 


2,260 


9.190 

7,298 

1,892 


Increase  in  the  loco  vote 
The  whig  vote  on  Wednesday  last 

being  7.968 

Their  vote  last  October  7,600 


Increase  in  the  whig  vote  368 

This  immense  increase  of  voles  in  the  city,  so  far 
exceeding  any  previous  rate  of  increase,  may  in  part 
be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion law.  The  immensely  accumulating  influx  of 
foreigners  into  this  country,  which  commenced  some 
six  " ei.'.hl  years  ago,  red  is  still  increasing,  is  m >■/ 
felt,  especially  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union, 
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where  so  many  of  them  have  located.  Those  that 
arrived  five  years  ago,  are  voters  for  the  first  tune 
at  the  election  of  this  year.  Those  that  reached  us 
four  years  since,  will  be  voters  next  year,  and  so  on. 
We  are  told  that  not  less  than  a thousand  naturaliza- 
tion papers  have  been  issued  within  a few  weeks  in 
this  city.  And  it  is  said  that  it  was  ascertained  that 
not  over  forty  of  the  whole  number  would  vote  the 
whig  ticket.  The  great  majority  certainly  attach 
themselves  to  what  they  are  induced  to  believe  to  be' 
the  democratic  parly.  An  impression  that  the  whigs 
are  identified  with  the  movements  of  the  “Native 
American-’  party,  adds  greatly  to  this  impulse. 

Delegates  to  the  legislature.  For  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

Loco  ticket. 


Williams 
Springer 
Graves 
Gallagher 
Average  of  the  loco  ticket 
“ of  the  whig  ticket 


Senator.  Roberts  (whig)  1372;  Ponder  (loco)  1653; 
Roberts’  majority  214;  being  a whig  gain  of  a sena- 
tor. 

Delegates. 

Whigs. 


Raymond 
Ebaugh 
Thompson 
Rogers 


1815 

1801 

17S5 

1790 


Loco. 


Warner 

Grove, 

Brown 

Crabbs 


Four  whigs  elected  by  an  average  majority  of  55 
votes,  being  a whig  gain  of  four  delegates. 

Cecil  County — Pratt  1523;  Carroll  1585 ; Carroll’s 
majority  61. 

Delegates.  Four  locos  elected  by  an  average  majo- 
rity of  51,  viz: 


9,149 

Whig  ticket. 

Curley  8,105 

Whigs, 

Wilson 

1543 

Locos. 

Maffit 

1599 

9,127 

Reese 

8,093 

Hogg 

1538 

Holliday 

15S0 

9,120 

Carey 

8,082 

Craig 

1516 

Harris 

1569 

9,119 

Watson 

8,047 

Ellis 

1510 

Bouchell 

1565 

9,072 

Jenkins 

• 8,0.20 

Charles  County 

— Pratt  761;  Carroll  5G0; 

Pratt’s 

St.  Mary’s  County — Pratt  764;  Carroll  492 — 
Pratt’s  majority  272. 

Senator — Blackstone  whig  673;  Sotheron  indep.  534 
majority  89. 

Delegates — Ford  793;  Thomas  749;  Hopewell  613, 
1763  all  whigs  elected. 

1757  Talbot  County — Pratt  778;  Carroll  751;  Pratt’s 
1731  majority  27. 

1723  Senator — S.  Hamilton  whig  774;  N.  Martin  locos 

Hamilton  majority  31. 

Delegates — Three  whigs  elected,  being  a whig  gain 
of  three,  by  an  average  majority  of  32  votes. 

If  /tigs.  I Locos. 

FT.  Goldsborough  767  | P.  F.  Thomas  751 

J.  Harrington  779  ! J.  H.  Caulk  731 

C.  H.  Bowdle  775  | R.  Arringdale  743 

i Washington  County — Pratt  2633;  Carroll  2579; 
Pratt’s  majority  54. 

Delegates — Five  whigs  elecled,  average  whig  tna- 
Ijority  41,  being  a gain  of  all  five. 


9,119 

8,069 


Average  loco  majority  1,050 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Carroll’s  vote  for  go- 
vernor, is  41  over  the  highest,  118  over  the  lowest, 
and  71  over  the  average  vote  of  the  delegate  ticket 
of  his  party,  whilst  Mr.  Pratt’s  vote  falls  137  below 
the  highest,  101  below  the  average,  and  52  votes  be- 
low the  lowest  upon  the  delegate  ticket  of  his  parly. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Carroll 
is  a resident  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  largely- 
identified  with  its  interests,  whilst  Mr.  Pratt  is  a re- 
sident of  one  of  the  Potomac  counties.  Both  of  the 
candidates  were  highly  respected,  and  the  canvass 
though  warm  and  ardent,  has  been  conducted  with 
out  any  or  at  least  with  very  few  of  those  impeach 
ments  of  private  character  which  sometimes  dis- 
grace our  popular  elections.  Throughout  the  state 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  canvass  has  been 
carried  on  upon  broad  political  principles.  We  do 
not  pretend  that  there  was  no  exception,  however. 

The  returns  from  the  counties  are  not  all  received 
in  due  form  for  insertion,  but  the  result  will  notvary 
materially  from  the  following: 

Allegany  County — For  governor.  Pratt  1433;  Car- 
roll  1513:  Carroll’s  majority  80. 

Delegates — Four  locos  elected  by  an  average  ma- 
jority of  110. 


majority  201. 

Delegates — Three  whigs  elecled,  by  an  average  ma- 
jority of  185,  viz: 


Whigs.  I Locos. 

Chapman  768  | Perry 

Hughes  758  I Matthews 

Freeman  712  | Davis 

Dorchester  County — Pratt  1328,  Carroll 
Pratt’s  majority  352. 

Senator — Dr.  Pile  1 ps  (whig)  1284;  Stewart,  (loco) 
1005;  Phelps’  majority  179. 

Delegates — Four  whigs  elected,  by  an  average  ma 


Whigs. 


573 

566 

543 

976; 


Clarke 

Molter 

Hurst 

Boteler 

Fletcher 


2G30 

2630 

2625 

2627 

2604 


Locos 

Cush  w a 
Crumpton 
Mann 
Harne 
Smith 

Pratt  a 


2.-.9G 
2596 
2577 
2545 
2596 
majority  of 


a whi 

; gain  of  two  delegates. 

Locos. 

1318 

Stewart 

987 

1311 

Staplefort 

977 

1311 

Cornwell 

967 

1291 

Cannon 

970 

Whigs. 

Muse 
King 
Frazier, 

Tall 

Frederick  County 
Pratt’s  majority  29. 

Senator — W.  J.  Ross  whig  3111;  C.  Quinn 
3125;  Mr.  Quinn’s  majority  14. 

Delegates — three  locos  and  two  whigs  elected. 


-Pratt  3133;  Carroll  3104; 


Whigs. 


Locos. 


Price 

1467 

Sprigg 

1567 

McKaig 

1447 

Hammill 

1514 

Bruce 

1375 

Neff 

1506 

McCarty 

132U 

Fnzpatrick 

1501 

Whigs. 

Johnson  3101 

Buckey  3079 

Poole  3093 

Bowius  3074 

Elder  3024 

Harford  County — Pratt 
Pratt’s  majority  79 


Locos. 

Shriver 

Worthington 

Bizer 

Zollinger 

Brower 

1490;  Carroll 


Worcester  County — gives 
440. 

Delegates — Four  whigs  elected. 

The  locos  carried  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  Bal- 
timore, Cecil,  and  Allegany  counties,  and  divided 
Frederick  county.  The  whigs  carried  the  other  six- 
teen counties. 

recapitulation. 

For  governor.  Thomas  G.  Pratt  is  elected,  be- 
ing the  first  whig  that  has  succeeded  to  that  office  in 
this  state  since  the  constitution  was  so  altered  as  to 
make  the  choice  by  the  popular  vote.  If  the  re- 
t irns  received  prove  to  be  accurate,  Mr.  Pratts’s  ma- 
loco  j°rity  is  544.  The  loco  majority  for  the  pre-ent  go- 
vernor, Thomas,  in  1841,  vvas  639.  I he  aggregate 
vote  in  1841,  was  57,270.  The  aggregate  vote  at 
, the  present  election  will  exceed  68,000. 

We  subjoin  the  returns  so  far  as  received. 


3156 
3131 
3123 
3083 
3075 
1411 — 


1841. 


1844. 


Allegany 
Anne  Arundel 
Baltimore  city 


Anne  Arundel— sPratt  1,601;  Carroll  1,524;  Pratt’s 
majority  77.  The  city  of  Jinnupolis  nu  v constituting 
one  of  the  districts  of  Anne  Arundei,  gave  Pratt,  183, 
Carroll  132;  Pratt’s  majority  51.  Howard  District , 
comprising  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  districts  of  Anne 
Arundel,  gave  Pratt  573,  Carroll  604;  Carroll’s  ma- 
jority 31. 

Delegates — Five  whigs  elected,  by  an  average  majo- 
rity ot  71,  being  a whig  gain  of  three.  The  voles 
stood. 

Whig.  Loco. 

Worthington  1611 

Lynch  1548 

Garner  1610 

Stewart  1629 

Johnson  1583 


Senator — Moores,  whig  1503;  Sutton  1387;  Moores’  Baltimore  county 
majority  116,  being  a whig  gain  of  a senator.  1 Caroline 

Delegates — Four  whigs  elected,  by  an  average  whig  Carroll 
vote  of  1476;  loco  vote  of  1395;  whig  majority  81;  Qecj| 


Owens 

Murray 

Ligon 

Darsey 

Thomas 


1522 

1509 

1507 

1496 

1495 


Baltimore  County.  Pratt  2153,  Carroll  2902 — 
Carroll’s  majority  749. 

Delegates — Five  locos  elected,  aggregate  loco  vote 
2837;  whig  vote  2140  loco  majority  697. 


Phil  pot 

Kimmel 

Mahool 

Boyd 

Coale 


Whig. 


2196 

2142 

2140 

2116 

2106 


Loco. 

Walker 

Stansbury 

Randall 

Worthington 

Ware 


2873 

2853 

2849 

2828 

2769 


and  being  a whig  gain  of  one  delegate. 

Whigs.  Locos. 

W.  J.  Polk  1504  Johns  1410 

F.  T.  Amos  1490  Stephenson  1402 

H.  W.  Archer  1487  Sterrelt  1390 

Gen.  Yellott  1425  Hanson  1380 

Kent  County — Pratt  701;  Carroll  544;  Pratt’s 
majority  157. 

Senator — W.  S.  Constable  whig  704;  Wilson  loco 

537;  Constable’s  majority  167.  

Delegates — Three  whigs  elected,  average  whig  vote  q->ait,ot 
692;  average  loco  vote  553;  whig  majority  129.  The  Washington 
votes  stand: 

Whigs.  I Locos. 

Tilden  697  | J.  S.  Constable  SE>3 

Holliday  691  I Kelley  560 

Spencer  688  | Raisin  547 

Montgomery  County — Pratt  1083;  Carroll  903; 

Pratt’s  majority  180. 

Delegates — Four  whigs  elected. 


Calvert  County — Pratt  received  462  votes;  Car- 
roll  395. 

Delegates — Three  whigs  elected,  being  a whig  gain 
of  one;  average  whig  majority  52. 


Locos. 

453  | Kent  408 

457  Hunt  401 

445  | Weems  400 

-Pratt  659,  Carroll  639;  Pratt’s 


Whigs. 

Morsell 
Hance 
Hillen 

Caroline  County 
majority  20. 

Delegates — Three  whigs  elected  by  an  average  ma- 
jority of  39,  being  a whig  gain  of  one  delegate.  The 
votes  stood. 

Whig.  I Loco. 

Potter  667  | Bartol  625 

McNutt  668  I Keene  629 

Jump  656  | Sherwood  618 

Carroll  County.  Pratt  1831,  Carroll  1730;  Pratt’s 

majority  101. 


Whigs.  Locos. 

Howard  1069  Anderson 

Patterson  1054  Dade 

Waters  1044  Spencer 

Kilgour  1014  Doyle 

Prince  George’s  County — Pratt  1027; 

750;  Prait’s  majority  277. 

Delegates — Four  whigs  elected. 

Whigs.  Locos. 

Calvert  1000  Bowie 

Ghiselin  997  Scott 

Sprigg  989  Carroll 

Wootten  984  Tolson 

Queen  Annes  County — Pratt  760;  Carroll 
Pratt’s  majority  15. 

Delegates — Three  whigs  elected,  being  a gain  of 
one;  average  majority  of  16  voles. 

Whigs.  I Locos. 

Harrison  763  | Thomas  .743 

Ford  758  I Carmichael  742 

George  751  | Temples  742 

Somerset  County — gives'  Pratt  a majority  of  304 
votes. 

Delegates — Four  ivhigs  elected. 


902 
891 
' 891- 
421 
Carroll 


782 

775 

765 

749 

745; 


Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Hartford 

Kent 

Montgomery 
Prince  George’s 
Queen  Anne’s 
Somerset 
St.  Mary’s 


Worcester 


Thomas’  maj. 


W. 

L.  F. 

W. 

L.  F. 

Johnson. 

Thomas. 

Pratt. 

Can-oil. 

1035 

1089 

1433 

1513 

1287 

1476 

1730 

1650 

6386 

7435 

7968 

9190 

1404 

2318 

2153 

2902 

436 

353 

462 

395 

605 

551 

659 

639 

1444 

1618 

1831 

1730 

1188 

1295 

1524 

1585 

613 

430 

761 

560 

1142 

816 

1328 

976 

2583 

2789 

3133 

3104 

1114 

1160 

1490 

1411 

597 

486 

701 

544 

909 

730 

1083 

903 

835 

625 

1027 

749 

702 

716 

760 

745 

1134 

802 

304 

maj. 

743 

450 

764 

492 

683 

776 

77  8 

751 

2196 

2346 

2633 

2579 

1284 

698 

440  maj. 

28,320 

28,959 

32,962 

32,418 

639 

32,418 

Pratt’s  m 

ajority, 

544 

The  senate,  which  last  year  consisted  of  13 
whigs  and  8 locos,  will  now  consist  of  15  whigs  and 
6 locos.  Whig  majority  11.  This  confirms  the  pre- 
dominance ol  the  whigs  in  that  body  for  at  least  six 
years. 

The  house  of  delegates,  which  last  year  was 
composed  of  47  whigs  and  35  locos,  will  now  have 
61  whigs  and  21  locos,  being  a net  whig  gain  of  14. 
Whig  majority  40.  • . 

Whig  majority  on  joint  ballot,  49.  A United 
States  senator  is  to  be  elected  at  the  approaching 


Kentucky.  Secretary  of  Stale.  Benjamin  Hardin 
Esq-  has  been  appointed  to  this  office  by  Governor 
O.vsley,  and  qualified  on  the  21st  ult.  at  Frankfort. 

Illinois.  More  Trouble  at  JTauvoo.  Gov  Ford  has 
ordered  2500  militia  and  volunteers  into  service  for 
the  protection  of  Nauvoo.  Those  from  Morgan  coun- 
ty were  to  rendezvous  at  Beardstown  oo  the  20th 
ult.  It  was  stated  some  time  since,  that  the  govern- 
or had  called  upon  the  president  ot  the  United  States 
for  five  hundred  trobps,  for  the  protection  of  Nauvoo. 
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We  doubled  the  fact  at  the  lime,  and  made  no  men-, 
tion  of  it.  Jt  is  now  slated  I hat-  this  requisition  oi  > 
ihe  governor  for  militia,  is  in  consequence  of  the  j 
president  having  refused  to  comply  with  his  appli-  j 
cation.  V'.  hut  has  rendered  tire  embodiment  of  so  j 
]ar;e  a military  at  this'  time  requisite,  we  are  not! 
informed,  having  met  with  no  announcement  of  j 
threatening  appearances.  The  governor  no  doubt  I 
discerns  danger  somewhere. 

Liter.  A teller  from  Springfied  Til.  dated  the  21st 
uit.  appears  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  which  at-  | 
tributes  Gov.  Ford's  military  preparations,  to  his  hav-  j 
ing  discovered  a project  in  which  some  thousands  of 
(he  Missourians  are  said  to  he  enlisted  to  tie  wilh 
the  anti  Mormon  party  in  Illinois  in  a proposed  Wolf 
hunt,  which  was  to  come  off  on  the  23th  and  27th 
nit.  ’The  leaders  were  to  have  a grand  military 
ball  at  Warsaw,  on  the  24th,  at  which  it  was  sup- 
posed their  projected  movements  upon  the  Mormons 
would  be  decided  on.  The  Illinois  military  are 
rallying  for  defence. 

Iowa.  Lead  Cave.  The  Iowa  Transcript  says:  “A 
mine  of  lead  ore  has  recently  been  discovered  near 
Dubuque,  by  3 Mr.  Booth,  of  great  richness,  and  un- 
der singular  circumstances  of  lucalion.  It  seems 
Mr.  Booth,  a highly  respectable  and  experienced  mi- 
ner, was  sinking  a shaft  through  hard  layers  of  sand- 
stone, when  at  a considerable  depth,  to  his  surprise 
his  shaft  terminated  in  a large  cave,  of  many  yards 
in  length,  and  so  high  as  to  admit  the  tallest  man  to 
walk  upright  beneath  its  vaulted  roof.  lie  was  gra- 
tified at  finding  this  cave  to  contain  the  richest  viens 
of  lead  ore  that  had  evt  r been  discovered  in  the 
country.  The  ere  is  found  in  rich  abundance  on 
the  sides,  roof,  and  bottom  of  this  cave.  And  it  can 
be  so  easily  detached  as  to  be  raised  in  almost  any- 
desired  quantity.  The  richest  heds  of  it,  however, 
are  just  beneath  the  floor  of  this  cave,  winch  is 
readied  by  short  shafts  horded  down  to  it.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  ore  contained  in  this  cave  is 
supposed  to  be  immense.. 

In  company  with  a small  party,  we  visited  this 
cave  about  two  yveeks  ago.  Descending  a perpendi- 
cular shaft  about  25  feet  depp,  we  found  ourselves  a! 
the  entrance,  a crevice,  (in  miner’s  phrase)  th  mgh  of 
unusually  large  dimensions.  Lights  and  a guide  be- 
ing procured,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  a cave  near 
a thousand  feet  in  length,  and  from  fifteen  lo  forty  In 
width,  while  the  height  varied  from  twelve  to  tin.  ly 
feet,  though  in  one  place  the  roof  or  cap  rock  aimo-t 
reaches  the  floor,  dividing  Hie  cave  into  two  immense 
gloomy,  subterranean,  vaulted  apai tinents,  where 
nature  has  been  silently  operating  lor  ages — perhaps 
fur  thousands  of  ages. 

Tiie  roof  is  formed  of  stratified  siliceous  limestone 
in  alternate  layers.  In  some  pai  ts  huge  masses  have 
fallen  down  and  lay  in  irregular  piles  on  the  floor, 
while  in  others  the  arch  springs  from  each  side  and 
meets  in  the  centre  with  Uie  utmost  symmetry  and 
architectural  beauty.  The  rock  is  encrusted  in  ma 
ny  parts  with  crystalizations,  arid  stalactites  pendent 
from  the  roof,  some  of  Ihem  of  very  large  size  But 
the  peculiar  charm  of  the  cave  is  in  the  mineral  it 
contains.  Descending  by  a small  shaft  ori  the  floor 
into  a drift,  the  glittcrihg  ore  reflected  back  the  light 
in  every  direction. 

It  lays  in  detached  junks,  some  weighing  proba- 
bly a thousand  pounds,  embedded  in  the  usual  red 
silica;  but  by  what  wondrous  chemistry , and  when  it 
was  formed,  or  if  it  grows,  where  it  gets  its  consti- 
tuent parts,  are  among  the  mysteries.  It  is  enough 
that  it  is  there,  and  in  quantities  that  would  gladden 
the  eyes  of  any  miner.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  ore  the  cave  will  yield.  Ex- 
perienced miners  say  it  is  good  for  three  millions, 
arid  it  may  possibly  exceed  that. 

Subterraneous  excavations  are  common  about 
heie.  Immediately  behind  th  is  city  you  may  pass 
by  dint  of  occasional  squeezing  and  crawling, 
through  a succession  of  crevices  and  small  caves 
and  emerge  three  quarters  of. a mile  from  where  you 
enter  But  no  opening  (as  the  miners  term  il)  has 
yet  been  found  on  this  side  of  the  river  that  will 
compare  with  Mr.  Booth's  in  the  mineral  .treasure 
and  the  scienlific  and  curious  in  such  matleis  will 
find  il  well  worth  a visit.  N 


TiiAPE  AND  CO  SI  MIS  It  CIS. 


REGULATIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  PASSING  THE  DARDA- 
NELLES. 

The  Madisonian  gives  official  notice  of  Ihe  follow- 
ing new  regulations  in  relation  to  the  passage  of 
the  Da rd an  :les,  communicated  to  the  U.  S.  minister 
re. anl  at  C nstan  . pie,  and  by  him  transmitted 
lo  our  government. 

“Wiidii  vessel-  cm:  ivor  to  .as.-  the  D=  r-lanelfi  - 
afier  il  n ’clock,  . ’X  wi  i,  S ;\i.  one 

unshotteU  gun  is  fired  ior  the  purpose  ui  bringing 


her  to,  and  when  this  proves  ineffectual,  a second 
is  fired  charged  wilh  a ball.  Tlus  is  in  execution  of 
an  ancient  custom,  but  as  every  one  knows  that  the  j 
guns  are  not  fired  wilh  the  intention  of  striking  the  i 
vessel,  it  is  useless.  Besides  this,  a quantity  ofpow  | 
Her  and  ball  is  wasted,  to  obviate  which,  the  following 
regulation  has  been  determined  on,  viz: 

When  vessels  attempt  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  af-  I 
ter  the  aforementioned  hour,  red,  green,  and  yellow  ! 
flags  will  be  displayed  before  the  guard  houses,  and  j 
at  night  large  lights  be  hung  out  in  front  of  them;  i 
and  if  no  notice  is  taken  of  these,  then  a cannon  will 
be  fired,  and  the  expense  of  tire  same,  be  the  vessel  i 
whatever  it  may,  be  charged  to  it.  * 

This  regulation  has  been  notified  to  H.  E.  the  Pa- j 
cha,  Governor  of  tire  Castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  as  : 
well  as  to  the  other  necessary  authorities — the  same, 
to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  (one  ; 
month;)  and  the  present  official  note  is  new  written 
and  >rnt  to  Y.  E with  the  particular  request  that  you  j 
will  he  so  good  as  to  have  the  regulation  also 
made  known  to  llie  captains  of  the  merchant  ves-  : 
sets  of  the  American  government,  and  take  such  ne- 
cessary sleps  as  will  require  them  to  act  in  confor- i 
mance  to  it. 

July  7,  1844. 

Brazilian  Port  Charges.  The  Rio  de  Janeiro 
i Mercantile  Journal  of  ihe  27th  July  h as  the  follow- j 
| ing  notice  of  modifications  of  tonnage  duties  levied  I 
on  vessels  trailing  with-  ill  azii: 

Tonnage  Duties.  The  existent  charge,  under  the  i 
denomination  of  anchorage  duties,  of  50  rs  per  ton 
per  day,  on  foreign  or  national  vessels  trading  will; 
i foreign  ports,  has,  by  imperial  decree,  dated  20th  ; 
! lust.,  been  materially  modified  and  reduced. 

| According  to  the  new  regulations  which  are  to 
j take  effect,  on  6th  November  nest,  immediately  after 
: the  termination  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the 
I charges  will  be  as  follows: 

| Vessels  wilh  cargoes  in  and  out.  900  rs.  per  ton,  for 
what  period  soever  they  may  remain  in 
port. 

“ with  cargo  inwards  and  leaving  in  ballast 
450  rs.  per  ton. 

i “ entering  in  ballast,  and  c tearing  with  cargo, 
450  rs.  per'  ton. 

“ entering  in  ballast,  and  clearing  in  ballast. 
300  rs.  per  t->n.' 

“ entering  in  ft  vi quia  or  touching  at  any  port 

of  the  empire  for  orders,  or  for  water  nr  pro 
visions,  whether  laden  or  in  ballast,  3J0  rs. 
per  ton. 

“ entering  in  distress,  free,  provided  no  part 
of  cargo  he  laden  or  discharged,  other 
than  for  the  purpose  of  paying  necessary- 
expenses. 

“ bavins  discharged  and  hi  len  at  any  one  port 
of  Brazil,  can  enter  any  other  port  of  ihe 
empire,  during  the  same  v-  wage,  free  of  ton- 
nage duty. 

“ entering  r,  ballast  from  any  one  port  of 
Brazil,  may,  during  the  same  voyage,  enter 
any  and  every  other  port  of  the  empire, 
(ree  of  tonnage  duty,  p'roviflted  no  merchan- 
dize be  laden  at  any  such  port. 

National  vessels  trading  coastwise  to  pay  90  rs.  per 
ton.  but  it  one  half  the  crew  he  Brazilians, 
only  45  rs.;  arid  if  engaged  in  the  fishing 
trade,  free. 

The  vessels  of  those  nations  in  whose  porls  Bra 
zilian  vessels  are  charged  with  higher  port  charge 
I than  are  paid  by  the  respective  national  ve-sels,  shal 
ip-ay  one  third  additional  tonnage  duly,  and  the  go- 
vernment is  authorized  to  further  increase  the  charge, 
in  such  cases,  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  ad'iition 
al  charge,  made  upon  Brazilian  vessels,  in  foreign 
ports.  . 

Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain.  The 
manufacture  of  coliuri  cloths  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century-, 
but  it  was  not  mini  about  the  year  1760,  (a  hundred 
years  afteijthal  any  considerable  demand  ior  them 
arose.  About  this  time  the  t op  n-tutiuns  of  cottons 
both  to  the  continent  ami  to  America  began  to  be 
carried  on,  on  a larger  scale,  arid  the  manufacture  of 
course  received  a corresponding  impulse.  Trie  thread 
had  hitherto  been  spun  entirely,  as  it  still  continues 
to  be  m India,  by  the  tedious  process  of  the  distaff 
and  spindle,  the  spinner  drawing  out  only  a single; 
thread  at  a time.  But  as  the  demand  for  the  manu- 1 
factured  article  increased,  a gi  eater  scarcity  of  thread  j 
was  experienced,  till,  although  there  vver-  59,009 
spindles  constantly  al  work  in  Lancashire  alone,  each 
occupying  an  ind  viduai  spicier,  they  were  louiid  j 
quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  quantity  ol  thread 
required'. -- 

it  was -natural  in  this  .Stan-  of  things  that  attempt- 
Slloulu  L>C  L.MUt  IU  CUl.vlIVc  Some  luellloU  oi  Spinning 


more  effective  than  that  which  had  hi'herto  been  i*1 
use;  hut  il  was  not  until  the  year  1769  that  any  one 
succeeded.  In  tins  year  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  took 
out  a patent,  as  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  machine, 
which  with  a few  improvements,  has  been  in  use  ever 
since. 

The  revolution,  therefore  in  the  whole  aspect  and 
character  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inte- 
rests which  has  hence  arisen  is  the  work  of  only  the 
last  sixty  years.  About  the  com  mcneement  of  the 
last  century  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported  iftfit 
Great  Britain  did  not  amount  to  1,200,009  lbs:  and 
bv  the  year  1720,  it  had  not  increased  to  much  be- 
yond 2 000.000  lbs.  There  are  no  returns  from  1720 
to  1771;  but  the  importation  Inr!  probablv  increased 
at  a slow  raid  during  the  interval.  Nor  did  it  make 
a very  rapid  progress  for  nearly  15  years  after  spin- 
ning bv  machinery  was  introduced,  having  from  1771 
to  1775  averaged  only  4.764.539  lbs.  and  for  the  next 
5 years  only  6,706.018  lbs.  1 n 1785,  Ark  v right’s 
patent  was  repealed,  consequently  the  spinning  ma- 
chine came  into  more  general  use,  and  the  manufac- 
ture received  a great  impulse. 

The  average  importation  for  the  next  5 years  in- 
creased to  25  443.270  lbs,  annually.  In  1793  it  had 
risen  to  43,379,273  lbs,  and  in  1800  lo  56  UiU  732  lbs. 
l:t  1317  it  was  124. 9)2,968  lbs,  and  m 1825  it 
amounted  to  over  228  000,000  lbs. 

The  average  importation  of  cotton  into  Great  Br-t 
tain  may  now  he  slated  as  considerably  ex-veding 
250.000.n00  lbs  per  annum,  or  as  amounting  to  over 
a hundred  times  what  it  was  a century  ago.  and  to 
more  than  fifty  li  nes  what  it  was  when  Ark  a right 
began  to  spin. 

The  whole  of  Ibis  raw  material,  wilh  thr  exception 
of  about  10.000  090  lbs,  which  are  used  in  an  un- 
manufactured state,  and  near  15  090  000  lbs.  which 
are  annually  exported,  is  spun  into  thread,  and 
mostly  .wr  nght  into  clothes  in  the  country.  The 
R‘-v.  Dr.  Cartwright  invented  his  power-1  mm  in 
1784,  but  it  is  only  since  the  commencement  of  Ihe 
present  century  that  weaving  hy  machinery  has  he 
come  general.  Steam  was  first  app'irri  as  the  uv-v  ing 
. power  for  the  spinning  machinery  in  1785.  L 1737 
the  number  of  spinning  fa  lories  in  the.  county  of 
Lancaster  was  omy  42  •('  cnup.iralive'.y  inconside- 

rable magnitude.  ]u  1825  there  were,  according  to 
Ivlr.  Baiue-,  no  fe  er  than  104  ol  such  faoiones  in 
' Manchester  atoms,  worked  h.y  111)  steam  engines  of 
live  aggregate  po  ■■  er  of  3 598  horse*  Tire  number 
now  is  probably  much  increased.  I'lit  re  is  al  present 
about  50  DUO  steam  looms  at  work  in  the  kingdom, 
nearly  hall  ol  which  art-  in  Manchester. 

The  produce  of  this  machinery  is  nwnen-e: — - A 
single  factory  in  Manchester,  and  that  not  of  the  lar-. 
gest  size,  receives  the  ra  v col  ton  and  turns  out  a web 
of  cloth,  varying  in  width  from  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  to  a yari  and  a quarter  of  near  fifty  miles  i:i 
length  every  week.”  In  1750,  it  hats  been  calculated 
the  whole  amount  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  exceed  the.  annual  value  of  <£'290, (){)() 
— it  is  now  considered  on  good  grounds  In  amount  to 
about  =540  990,900  per  annum.  According  to  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  the  caniial  invested  in  inis  trade 
in  the  year  1781  was  =5200.000;  it  is  calculated  to 
amount  now  in  Lancashire  alone,  which  possesses 
about  4 5-  bs  of  the  trade,  to  near  ;£I0 .000,000.  The 
value,  of  the  cotton  goQds  exported  from  Great  Bn 
tarn  for  some  years  has  averaged  about  =£18  0UU  000; 
leaving  near  <£22,000  099  worth  fur  home  consump- 
tion. The  trade  in  cotton  goods  is  now  fully  three 
times  that  in  woollen,  the  manufacture  of  which  used 
to  be  the  great  staple  of  the  kingdom.  It  lias  been 
calculated  that  while  the  nuuibe*  of  persons  employed 
in  ihe  cotton  manufacture  in  1767,  did  no:  probably 
amount  lo  5U.UU9;  ti:e  number  now  engaged  in  it  is 
over  1,000,000.  Yet,  in  some  branches;  ol  liic  busi- 
ness it  lias  been  staled,  the  spinning  in  particular, 
such  is  the  economy  ol  labor  introduced  by  the  use 
of  machinery,  that  one  man  and  four  cliildieri  will 
spin  a * much  yarn  as  was  spun  by  six  hundred  women 
and  gins  sixiy  years  ago. 

Trade  with  Mexico.  file  brief s.u  nmary  of  the 
existing  irmly  obligations  between  the  United  .Stales 
and  .Mexico,  which  we  submitted  lo  our  readeis  last 
week,  furnishes  irrefragable  arguments  enforcing 
our  moral  duty  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  amity  at 
least  towards  that  country,  until  acts  of  aggression 
on  her  part,  or  any  serious  departure  from  the  mutu- 
al obligations  oi  existing  trea'ies  should  render  a 
contrary  course  necessary,  either  in  repelling  or  coun- 
teracting direct  interference  with  our  rights  or  in  die 
maintenance  ol  our  national  honor. 

Strong,  however,  as  we  trust  the  moral  pri  ■ pL 
will  always  be  louud  among  Us,  edmer  ;u  dcie.  .■- 
in.;  i.rfi i v ni i; ,i i .i  liu:i  or  directing  national  legist.!  turn, 
Umio  is  ior  a uue  respem  to  me  rights  oi  ..re.-. loo 
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this 


illative  is  not  to  he  put  in  comparison,  of  e.uurae-, 
with  the  obligations  of  honor  or  good  faith,  but  it  is 
one  which  may  be  influential  with  those  who  do  not 
consider  trie  national  honor  so  far  involved  in  our 
relations  with  Mexico  as  we  do.  To  such  persons 
the  information  aft'irded  by  the.  following  statement 
of  our  corft(nerci:il  intercourse  with  Mexico  may 
furnish  food  for  refaction: 

Articles  the  produce  of  Ike  United  Slides  exported  lo 
Mexico 
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Foreign  pro  lace. 

1839 

$816,660 

1 970,762 

1840 

969.938 

1,545  4 93 

1841 

886,573 

1,15.0.1(17 

J842 

969  37 1 

564,862 

1843  9 mo 

907,745 

564,192 

Total, 

4,550,287 

5 795  266 

1839 

Total  exports. 

2,787.362 

1839 

1840 

2 515  341 

1840 

1841 

2.036  62U 

1841 

1842 

1,534.233 

1812 

1843  9 mo. 

1 471  937 

1843  9 mo. 

Total  JJitporJs 

3,147,153 
4 175  (1(11 
3 284,957 
1 995  C9G 
2,782  406 


j "'is  .'it-Muu  iias  (mi  mg  the  Iasi  five  years  taken 
from  us  upwards  of  £4. 550, 000  worth  of  our  domes- 
tic produce,  of  which  $3  240,0110  was  in  articles  of 
domestic  manufacture;  uo.v  much  this  has  been 
vvoith  to  (lie  country  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  proliis  upon  the  resale  of 
$5,890,000  of  foreign  produce,  which  must  have  been 
considerable. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  with  Mexico  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  exports  alone,  but 
to  this  must  be  a Ided  the  profits  upon  the  tonnage 
employed  in  our  trade  with  that  country.  This  has 
been  as  follows: 


A met  icon 

American 

Total-  Ameri- 

tonnage  en- 

tonnage 

can  tonnage 

tend. 

cleared. 

employed. 

1839 

17,409 

17,816 

35.225 

1840 

1 4 733 

13  343 

28.081 

1841 

17,981 

14,018 

31,999 

1842 

13  481  15  912 

29.393 

1843 

23.8261  22,727 

46.553 

pro  luce  for  the  nine  months  end- 
ing 30th  Sept.  1343,  was  $77,793,783 

Of  winch  the  exports  to  Eirope, 

Asia,  and  Africa  amounted  to  ra- 
ther more  than  62  793.783 

Leaving,  in  round  numbers,  15.000,000 

for  the  amount  of  our  domestic  exports  to  foreign 
counli  ies  on  the  North  and  South  American  conti- 
nents and  to  the  West  Indies;  and  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  amount  of  our  American  foreign  trade 
in  exports  of  home  produce.  Mexico  took  during 
these  nine  months  $907,000  of  tins  produce,  or  about 
one  sixteenth  part. 

We  have  imported  from  Mexico  during  th q period 
under  consideration  the  precious  metals,  either  as 
bullion  or  specie,  to  the  amount  of  $10,192,229,  and 
iri  other  articles  principally  dye  woods,  wool,’ and 
cocoa,  $5,172,984,  iogeiher$]5  305,213.  The  amount 
ot  our  expor.s,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  duiing 


.gold  and  silver;  whilst  the  balance  again. 4 us,  arising. 
| ti cm  the  importation  of  articles  m-ww.'.iry  lor  our 
‘ manufactures  arm  our  home  industry,  we  have  p.iid 
with  either  bills  upon  Europe,  or  by  some  of  the 
other  modes  of  mere  uilile  settlement  equally  easy  and 
advantageous.  In  taking  this  survey  of  on r com- 
: merce  with  Mexico,  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  as 
| increasing  its  value,  that  scarcely  any,  if  any,  of  the 
; articles  we  receive  from  that  country  enter  in  the 
leasl  in  competition  with  ourown  productions,  either 
nut  u rn  I or  m i nil I'actiir'ed 

There  w as  a time,  when  the  wisdom  with  which 
our  foreign  relati  ms  were  conceived,  I he  integrity, 
justice,  and  spirit  o:  peace  in  which  they  were  ad- 
ministered', would  have  recoiled  will)  horror  from 
the  sb.jiu.eful  and  melancholy  projects  which  now 
are  made,  for  the  worst  domestic  purposes  and  at  a 
i moment  the  most  inauspicious  for  good  counsel,  to 
! agitate  the  public  mind. 

W-hat  was,  as  to  the  main  principles  of  our  inter 
course  wilh  other  nations,  the  idea  of  the  fathers  of 
this  govei  nment,  we  need  hardly  say.  It  is  embo- 
died i-n  the  venerable  words  of  President  Washington, 
in  that  unequalled  patriot’s  last  solemn  legacy  to  his 
, country  men: 

“Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  na- 
tions; cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all;  religion 
and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that 
good  policy  Owes  not  equally  enj  >in  it?  It  will  be 
vvoitliy  of  a free  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  pen 
riod,  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnani- 
mous and  too  novel  example  of  a people  always 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who 
can  dou.b.t  that,  In  Ihe Course  of  times  arid  things,  the 
fruits  of  such  a plan  would  richly  repay  any  tempo 
rary -advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a steady  ad- 
herence to  ii?  Can  it  be  that  providence  has.  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a nation  with  its 
virtue?  'Plie  experiment  at  least,  is  commended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.” 

These  are  the  omeepti  ms  ol  one,  by"  wisdom  and 
virtue  worthy,  if  man  ever  was,  to  rule  a great  Chris 
Liau  republic,  Upon  these  generous  and  elevated 
maxims  our  foreign,  intercourse  was  long  conducted, 
with  not  only  eminent  honor,  but  as  eminent  advant- 
age. 

If  such  was  our  policy  towards  kings,  jt  might'wel.l 
be  kindlier  still,  still  more  fraternal,  to  .sards  c immon- 
uealths,  and  especially  towards  such  as,  rising  up  in 
the  New  World,  at  once  modelled  themselves  upon 
our  institutions  and  formed  about  us  a great  system 
of  free  slates,  ours  their  centre  and  chief. 

When,  therefore,  such  sprang  upon  this  continent, 
we  hailed  their  rise,  and  at  once,  under  the  good 
Monroe,  adopted  towards  them  a system  not  mere- 
ly of  the  closest  amity,  hut  of  protection,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  justified,  !Jc  wisely  saw  that  we  could 
easily  oppose  to  the  European  continental  league 
of  Kings  aiy  American  one  of  republics;  and  that 
we  were,  if  we  chose,  the  natural  head  of  such  a 
system. 

On  us  it  would  have  conferred  high  safety,  honor, 

1 and  advantage.  Acting  on  methods  always  just  and 
friendly  towards  our  Ameii  -an  sisters,  we  should 
have  become  the  arbiters  of  this  continent,  the  mis- 
tress of  its  trade,  ami  wielded,  whenever  necessary, 
its  entire  force  to  quell  the  pride  or  check  Ihe  designs 
! of  European  monarchies. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  this  noble  policy  lias 
been  lost  sight  of.  Now,  however,  Polkism  would 
I have  us  adopt  one  precisely  the  reverse.  We  are  now 
to  turn  a robber  commonwealth,  and  to  begin  our 
career  on  the  highway  by  taking  a sister  republic  by 
the  throat! — that  sister  (Mexico)  being,  too,  the  very 
one  whom  we  should  most  have  conciliated;  because 
it  was  through  her  that  we  were  lo  bring  about  our 
I influence  over  the  rest.  She  and  her  good  disposi- 
j Hons  are  the  very  gate  and  avenue  that  Were  lo  give 
J us  access  to  the  confidence,  that  was  to  erect  and 
manage  this  great  league.  [JVfit.  Int. 

COTTON  AND  HEMP.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
existence  of  well  authenticated  documents,  record- 
ing undoubted  arid  comparatively  recent  facts,  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  cultivation  of  the  former  article,  and 
ihe  surprising  increase  of  that  of  the  latter  in  the  U. 
States  during  the  last  few  years  would  scarcely  be 
credited. 

With  respect  to  cotton,  Mr.  Burke,  then  a member 
of  congress  from  South  Carolina,  said,  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  16th  April,  1789,  when  speaking  of 
other  articles  cultivated  in  i he  southern  states,  “cotton 
is  likewise  in  contemplation  among  them , and  if  good 
seed  could  be  procured,  he  hoped  it  might  succeed.” 
Sea  Island  cotton  was  first  introduced  into  the  U. 
States  1789.  A West  India  planter,  who  had  removed 
to  Georgia  to  cultivate  cotton,  received  from  a friend 
in  Jamaica,  in  the  spring  of  1786,  several  sacks  of 


w it.i  it  j hit  was  ilk:  1 1 1 trmJ ue ■!. iu u oi  the  : Island 
i '“Hon  into  tin;  United  States,  and  the  date  of  the 
! cultivation,  to  any  considerable  extent,  of  the  upland 
cotton,  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  col- 
J ton  plant  as  a staple  production  of  the  country  — > 
I From  this  comparatively  recent  and  small  beginning 
i fias  originated  that  mighty  branch  of  employment  of 
capital,  intelligence,  and  industry  which  in  the  year 
1843  raised  2 378,875  b iles  of  cotton,  of  which  1 ,469,- 
' 711  bales  were  exported  to  Great  Bril  fin.  346,139  to 
j France,  194,287  to  other  pi, ires,  and  325,139  bales 
consumed  in  our  ou  n manufactories  at  home, 
i Hump  was,  until  these  last  lew  years,  scarcely  cul- 
1 tivatedany  where  except  in  Kentucky,  and  nearly 
the  whole  production  was  devoted  to  the  manulac- 
lure  of  cotton  bagging  and  bale  rope.  It  was  not, 
we  believe,  used,  or  oven  tested  in  the  manufacture 
of  ship’s  cordage,  which  is  the  great  source  of  con- 
j sumption,  and  i’or  the  supply  of  which  our  country 
lias  long  been  dependant  upon  Russia.  Our  imports 
of  hemp  amounted  in  1359  to  $607,766;  in  1840  to 
$686,777;  in  1841  to  $609  201;  .n  1312  to  $267,849; 
and  in  nine  months  in  1813  to  $223  832. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  having  extended  inlo  Il- 
linois and  Missouri  occasioned  a necessity  of  seeking 
now  modes  of  consumption,  and  the  attention'  of  go- 
vernment was  called  to  Hie  subject  during  thesession 
1 of  congress,  in  1840  and  J84  1 , .asking  that  the  fitness 
of  American  grown  hemp  lor  use  in  the  naval  ser- 
. vice  might  be  fairly  tested.  The  result  of  various 
I experiments  has,  we  are  told,  been  highly  favorable, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  day  is  n.o.t  very  distant 
when  American  groa  n hump,  will  not  only  supersede 
the  use.  of  R issian  in  our  own  marine  but  find  also 
; a ready  market  in  Europe. 

I The  following  statement  of  li,ernp  received  at  New 
Or  leans  may  help  to  show  the.  rapid  increase  of  the. 
cultivation  of  ibis  important  article:  in  1341  and  1312 
| the  entire  receipts  at  New  Orleans  were  only  1,211 
I bales;  in  18.-J2  an  i 1.843  lliey  rose  to  15,090  bales; 
and  in  1843  and  1814  they  readied  33,09  ) bales,  or 
about  5,000  tons — the  increase  being  almost  exclu- 
sively Rom  Illinois  and  Missouri.  [See  N.  Orleans 
Price  Current,  S pte inner  2,  13.44  ] 

In  the.  census  oi  18 19  the  return  was  made  of  hemp 
i aud  ft  '-x  together,  and  the  agricultural  statist ios  pub- 
lished by  Hie  patent  office  are  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner; so  that  they  add'd  no  information  as  to  hemp 
alone.  [„V,rf.  Intelligencer. 

i PRICES  OF  CARPETING.  It  is  known  that  Hie 
j tarifl’of  1312  has  given  a new  impetus  to  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  carpets  in  this  country.  The  fu I- 
lowing  .statement  is  from  one  who  is  perfectly  con- 
: versaut  wilh  the  trade  in  this  article,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  people  o.f  this  country  can  fur- 
ni  sh  their  houses  with  excellent  American  carpets 
at  ms  low  p price  as  they  liave  ever  been  bought — 
wi  h this ‘important  difference,  that  the  seller,  in- 
. stead  of  sending  his  m mey  to  E iglund  for  his  sup- 
i plies  of  goods,  pays  it  out  i i o a-  own  and  eastern 
cities,  whence  it  finds  its  way  into  Hie  hands  of  the 
wmknen  of  the  factories,  and  thence  goes  to  the 
farmer,  butcher,  baker,  tailor,  shoemaker,  & ■. 
Cost  of  carpeting  on  the  1st  of  htnum'y  of  etvli  year, 
from  the  1st  if  January , 1836,  to  the  1st  <f  January, 

J 1314: 


Years. 

3 ■— 
99 
3- 

<D 

Three  Ply. 

3~! 

1 

S3 

Is  A 
i 3 

-•  5 

c 

Hr, 
1\  Ct 

3 < 

C 

D 

C 

H 

2 ft) 

iq  ^ 

CJ 

a 

1836 

$2  50 

1 75 

1 75 

1 12., 

90 

96 

6 00 

1837- 

2 50 

l 75 

1 80 

1 11 

90 

87  j 

6 00 

1838 

2 25 

1 75 

l 75 

1 07 

90  ■ 

85 

6 00 

1839 

2 50 

1 65 

1 65 

1 00 

85 

85 

6 U0 

1840 

2 50 

I 65 

1 60 

1 00 

85 

85 

6 00 

1841 

2 50 

1 65 

1 60 

96 

80 

80 

5 75 

1842 

2 Oil 

1 50 

1 45 

87  i 

70 

70 

5 00 

1843 

2 00 

1 50 

1 33 

81) 

62 

65 

5 00 

1844 

2 25 

1 50 

1 25 

80 

62 

65 

5 00 

1st  Sept. 
1844 

25 

1 55 

1 37 

85 

65 

67  A 

5 5q 

The  above  prices  are  taken  from  actual  purchases, 
by  very  large  quarjities.  The  duty  of  1832  was,  on 
Brussels,  Saxony,  and  Three-ply  65  cents  the  square 
vard,  .which  was  reduced  at  staled  periods,  one- 
Len  ill  of  the  excess  of  20  percent,  so  that  in  1841  it 
was  down  to  50  cents  per  square  yard.  On  ingrain 
and  vemtian  it  was  35  cents,  and  in  1841.  it  ha9  been 
reduced  to  27  cents,  it  is  now  65  cents  on  Saxony 
and  Three-ply,  35  cents  on  ingrain  and  venitiao,  and 
55  cents  on  Brussels.  With  this  duty  as  high  as  at 
any  former  period,  Saxony  and  Brussels  can  ne  fur- 
nished to  the  consumer  a=  low  as  they  were  ever 
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Three  ptv,  for  which  the  consumer  paid  $2  to 

^5  in  1837,  ’38,  and  33;  §1  75  in  1840;  and  $1  50 
sn  1842.  can  now  be  furnished  for  $1  50-  The  foreign 
article  is  excluded,  and  a better  article  of  our  own 
make  is  given  for  less  money  than  the  foreign  ever 

cost  to  import,  even  with  a duty  of  50  cents  per 
square  yard. 

One  thing  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  price 
of  goods  in  1842,  and  that  is,  that  trade,  (as  it  is 
weal  known),  was  at  a complete  stand.  The  markets 
were  crowded  with  goods,  merchants  and  others 
were  suspending  and  failing,  and  the  mechanic  was 
out  of  work.  How,  then,  could  goods  of  any  kind, 
exebpt  absolute  necessaries,  be  expected  to  bring  a 
fair  price?  It  is  dishonest,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  for 
any  one  to  bring  the  prices  of  that  year  up  to  com- 
pare with  previous  ones,  or  the  present  time,  in 
order  that  they  may  blame  the  “odious  tariff”  as  be- 
ing the  cause  of  an  advance  in  price.  A Citizen. 

[Baltimore  American. 


Foreign  trade.  The  New  York  Republic  says— 
‘•It  has  been  stated  that  there  has  taken  place  a de- 
cline in  the  importations. of  foreign  goods.  So  far  as 
relates  to  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels,  they  are  not  so 
large  as  they  have  been.  But  the  entries  at  the  custom 
house  continue  to  be  nearly  as  numerous  as  previous- 
ly, and  the  receipts  quite  large.  .On  Saturday  they 
amounted  to  $13,6,000,  and  on  another  ,day  of  lgst 
week  exceed  $140,000.” 

Wool  The  United  States  .Gazette,  in  an  article 
on  wool,  showing  the  beneficial  results  the  tariff  of 
1842  lias  had  on  the  growth  and  prices  of  this  staple, 
and  consequently  anti  directly  on  the  farmer,  says — 
“Will  our  farmers,  interested  in  the  staple  of  wool, 
lock  at  the  following  table,  and  note  the  difference 
of  the  amounts  of  foreign  wool  imported  previously 
and  subsequently  to  ihe  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  the 
30th  August,  1842.  We  ask  them,  too,  to  reflect  that  it 
is  a whig  tariff' which  has  produced  this  glorious  re- 
sult, and  that  it  is  the  whig  party  of  the  present  day 
who  are  striving  to  maintain  a tariff  which  checked 
the  import  of  more  than  6,000,000  lbs.  of  foreign 
wool  in  one  single  year.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  inspecting  tins  table,  that  of  the  10,637,2.51  lbs.  of 
wool  imported  in  1842,  that  82  per  cent,  had  been 
entered  at  our  custom  houses,  previously  to  the  30th 
August,  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act.  7'he 
imports  of  foreign  wool  for  the  year  1844,  up  to  the 
1st  September,  as  far  as  heard  from,  show  the  pro 
rata  decrease  with  those  of  1843. 

Imports  of  wool  not  exceeding  8 cents  per  pound. 
J840  9,303,992  1842  13.637  251 

1841  14,309,755  1843  4,773,083 

Exceeding  8 cents  per  pound. 

1840  594,748  1842  783,701 

1841  596,506  1843  210,570 

We  now  ask  the  farmer  to  call  to  his  recollection 

the  prices  fie  obtained  for  his  wool,  previously  to  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  act,  and  compare  them  with  what 
he  now  receives.  We  have  compiled  the  annexed 
list  of  prices  of  the  various  kinds  of  domestic  wool, 
up  to  the  last  dates  from  the  respective  places 
named: 


Pliil’d 

Pilts’g. 

N.  Y. 

Bos’n. 

Sax.  fleeces, 

50a55 

45a— 

50a — 

50a55 

41a45 

Full  blood, 

45a — 

41a — 

44a47 

4 5a  47 

33a35 

J do. 

42a43 

37a38 

42a — 

42a43 

31a33 

h do. 

40a41 

35u36 

40a44 

4 1 a 42 

29a31 

j do.  & com 

34a38  28a30  34a37 

37  a 40 

25a28 

Tub  washed,  in  most  of  the  wool  marts,  cem- 
mai  Us  for  some  of  the  higher  grades  from  l£a2s  ets 
per  pound  more.  These  are  the  prices  of  domestic 
wools,  now  entering  successfully  into  competition 
with  foreign  wools.  In  fact  quotations  of  such  de- 
ecriptions,  as  prime  foreign  Saxony,  Smyrna  un 
washed,  Crimea,  and  Buenos  Ayrean  common,  are 
rapidly  disappearing  from  most  of  the  price  currents 
and  other  commercial  papers,  of  our  Atlantic  cities; 
and  in  place  of  the  more  than  14,000,000  lbs.  of 
wool  imported  in  1841,  we  may  confidently  assert 
that  less  than  4 000,000  lbs.  will  he  imported  in 
1844.  Most  of  the  fleece  wool  brought  to  market  is 
of  the  lower  grades,  on  which  the  duty  on  all  of  fo- 
reign that  costs  7 cents  arid  under,  is  now  5 per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  and  on  all  of  a higher  vglue  than  7 cts. 
3 cents  per  ib.  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Ad- 
ditionally to  which,  wool  imported  on  the  skin  is 
estimated  and  dutiable  as  above.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  little  comment  is  necessary , at  any  rate,  to  the 
wool  growing  farmer  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Pittsburg  Advertiser  inserting  the  above  adds: 
The  only  addition  we  will  make  to  these  remarks  is, 
that  the  prices  as  quoted  in  Pittsburg,  (from  this 

Eaper),  might,  with  propriety,  and  much  more  effect, 
ave  been  something  higher,  as,  for  example,  prime 
or  Saxony  wools,  which  sold  from  45  to  50  cents 


many  thousand  pounds  at  the  latter  price;  { blood 

and  common  28a3.1  cents.  We  appeal  to  the  farmers 
of  Allegheny,  Washington,  and  other  wool  growing 
districts,  to  say  whether  this  tariff;  so  higlv  salutary 
in  its  influence,  shall  be  repealed,  because  in  the 
opinion  oi  one  man,  “wool  should  be  duty  free.” — 
The  advance  on  wools  in  this  market  over  1843,  is 
25u35  per  cent. 


THE  TARIFF. 


Effect  of  protection  upon  the  wages  of  la- 
bor. There  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  four  millions 
of  persons  in  the  United  States,  who  obtain  their 
livelihood  by  manufacturing  pursuits.  For  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  this,  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
system  of  protection.  Now,  then,  let  that  system 
be  destroyed,  and  let  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Polk  and 
his  free  trade  supporters  be  carried  into  practice, 
and  what  would  be  the  consequences?  It  would  be 
this:  either  the  American  mechanics  must  give  up 
their  work  to  the  workmen  of  Europe,  or  they  must 
prepare  to  do  it  on  as  cheap  terms  as  the  laborers  of 
Europe  do  it.  Europeans  have  great  and  powerful 
advantages  over  us;  they  have  more  capital,  more 
machinery,  more  experience,  and  more  perfect  or 
ganization  of  labor.  Now,  even  supposing  that  in 
.most  of  these  respects  we  were  on  a level  with  them, 
we  cannot  expect  to  compete  with  them  succesfnlly, 
unless  our  laborers  will  work  for  as  low  wages  as 
their  laborers  receive.  Thus,  an  American  article 
costs,  for  instance,  $3;  European  laborers  can  moke 
it  for  $2.  Now,  if  there  is  no  protective  duty  im- 
posed, ihe  European  can  come  here  and  undersell 
the  American  maker,  drive  him  from  his  business, 
and  deprive  his  workman  of  employment  and  his 
family  of  subsistence.  How  shall  the  American 
avoid  this  catastrophe?  Only  by  making  the  article 
as  cheap  as  the  European  does,  and  this,  again,  he 
can  only  do,  by  paying  as  loro  a price  for  labor.  And 
it  has  been  repeatedly  argued  by  the  locofoco  states- 
men that  we  ought  to  reduce  the  prices  of  wages  to 
that  extent.  Thus  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  memora- 
ble speech  of  1840,  after  showing  how  low  wages  in 
America  compared  with  wages  in  Europe,  said: 

“Why  cannot  we  manufacture  goods,  and  especi- 
ally cotton  goods,  which  will  go  into  successful  com- 
petition with  British  manufacturers  in  foreign  mar- 
kets? 

“What  is  the  reason  that  with  all  these  advanta- 
ges, and  with  the  protective  duties  which  our  laws 
afford  to  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton,  we 
cannot  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  successfully  contend  for  the  markets  of  the 
world?  It  is  simply  because  we  manufacture  at  the 
nominal  prices  of  our  own  inflated  currency,  and  are 
compelled  to  sell  at  the  real  prices  of  olher  nations. 
Reduce  nominal  to  the  psal  standard  of  prices 
throughout  the  world,  apd  you  coyer  our  country 
with  blessings  and  benefits.” 

Tha  following  statement  is  made  up  from  the 
most  authentic  information  concerning  the  different 
kinds  of  labor  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  will  clearly  show  the  alternative  to 
which  American  workmen  in  various  trades  will  be 
reduced,  if  the  tariff  is  repealed,  protection  abandon- 
ed, the  American  system  destroyed — as  they  will 
be  by  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk: 

Cotton  weavers  (men)  who  now  get  per  day  80 
cents,  must  then  work  for  26  cents. 

Cotton  weavers  (women)  who  now  get  per  day  33 
cents,  must  work  lor  18  cents. 

Cotton  weavers  (girls)  who  now  get  per  day  30 
cents,  must  work  for  10  cents. 

Silk  weavers  who  now  get  per  day  50  cents,  must 
work  for  11  cents. 

Spinners  who  now  get  per  lb.  ID  cents,  must  work 
for  3 cents. 

Ship  carpenters  who  now  get  per  day  $1,75,  must 
work  for  50  cents. 

Brush  makers  who  now  get  per  day  $1,  must  work 
for  20  cents. 

Halters  who  now  get  per  silk  hat  55  cents,  must 
work  for  25  cents. 

Straw  hat  makers,  who  now  get  $1  per  hat.  must 
work  for  20  cents. 

Paper  makers  (men)  who  now  get  per  week  $8, 
must  work  for  $1,75. 

Paper  makers  (women)  who  get  per  week  $2,70, 
must  work  for  55  cents. 

Sailmakers  who  now  get  $2  per  day,  must  work 
for  $1,40 

"Cordage  makers,  who  now  get  per  day  $1,  must 
work  for  16  cents 

Shoe-makers  who  now  get  per  day  $1  30,  must 
work  for  45  cents. 

Tailors  who  now  get  per  week  $9,  must  work  for 
$4. 


Cabinet  makers  who  now  get  per  week  $10,  mus* 
work  for  $4. 

Day  laborers  who  now  get  per  day  85  cenls,  must 
work  for  27  < ents.  " x 

Makers  of  Iron-ware  who  rrow  get  per  ton  $30 
must  work  for  $12 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers, with  all  who  depend  for  a living  on  making 
by  labor  the  raw  materials  into  articles  of  use,  must 
reduce  the  wages  of  their  labor  in  the  ratio  indica- 
ted above,  or  quit  the  business.  The  destruction  of 
the  protective  system  leaves  them  no  other  alterna- 
tive, 

Next  let  us  see  how  the  aggregate  annual  earnings 
of  several  classes  of  the  lahorers  would  be  affected. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each  branch  of 
business  is  taken  from  the  census  returns  of  1840: 

4,464  cordage  makers,  who  now  get  $1,500,000, 
would  then  get  $240  000. 

4,726  paper  n alters,  who  now  get  $3,432,000, 
would  then  get  $750,360. 

The  cotton  weavers  in  the  United  States,  who  now 
get  $18,000,840,  would  (hen  get  $5  850,000. 

The  woollen  cloth  weavers  in  the  United  States, 
who  now  get  $4,800,000,  would  then  get  $1,200,- 
000. 

The  shoemakes  in  Massachusetts,  who  now  get 
$15,000,000,  would  then  get  $5,4<)0,000. 

The  tailors  in  the  United  States,  who  now  $10,- 
720.000,  would  then  get  $8,320,000. 

The  cabinet  makers  of  the  United  States,  who 
now  get  $9,360,000,  would  then  get  $3,744,000. 

Such  would  be  the  effects  of  a destruction  of  the 
protective  system . Mechanics  and  laboring  men, 
are  you  prepared  to  submit  to  this — to  be  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  oppressed,  poverty  stricken  ope- 
ratives of  Europe?  Do  you  wish  vour  wages  reduc- 
ed to  the  European  standard  of  3,  10,  and  20  cents 
per  day?  [.A7  Y.  Republic. 

How  PROTECTION  AFFECTS  THE  COTTON.  The  fier- 
cest and  most  desperate  hostility  to  the  principle  of 
protection  has,  for  Ihe  lastten  or  fifteen  years,  come 
from  the  south.  The  cotton  growing  interest,  as  a 
genera)  thing,  has  been  decidedly  and  firmly  against 
it.  This  fact  has  led  many  to  believe,  u itliout  any 
close  examination  of  the  matter,  that  protection  ac- 
tually is  injurious  to  this  great  interest,  and  that  Ihe 
cotton  growers  of  the  south  must  be  content  to  yield 
something  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  have  studied  this  matter  most  attentively, 
and  are  best  qualified  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
upon  it,  are  of  the  opposite  opinion  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  the  planters  of  the  southern  states 
are  as  directly  benefitted  by  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  American  system  of  manufactures,  as 
any  other  class  of  American  people.  This  opin  on 
was  deliberately  and  emphatically  expressed  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  great  speech  at  Albany  on  the  27th 
of  August;  and  it  was  maintained  with  great  force 
and  effect  by  the  friends  of  protection  on  the  floor  of 
the  senate  at  its  recent  session. 

We  propose  to  submit  same  considerations  and 
facts  which  seem  to  demonstrate  this  proposition, 
that  protection  benefits  the  cotton  growing  interest  of  the 
.southern  states;  and  the  estimates  and  calculations  on 
which  we  shall  rely,  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from 
an  able  speech  of  Mr.  Simmons  of  Rhode  Island, 
delivered  in  the  senate  on  the  27th  March  last.  They 
seem  to  us  perfectly  conclusive  and  unanswerable; 
and  we  shall  only  seek  to  present  them  as  clearly 
and  impressively  as  possible. 

The  great  object  of  southern  planters  is  two  fold: 
First  to  sell  their  cotton  at  as  high  a price  as  possi- 
ble; and  second,  to  buy  the  goods  manufactured  from 
it  at  as  low  a price  as  possible.  That  system  which 
enables  them  to  purchase,  in  exchange  for  their  cot- 
ton, the  greatest  amount  of  manufactured  good-,  is  ev- 
idently for  them  the  most  profitable  system.— 
This  is  the  ground  assumed  by  Mr.  McDuffie  himself 
in  his  free  trade  speeches  in  the  senate.  And  starting 
with  this  principle  they  say,  further,  that  they  can 
procure  more  goods  for  their  cotton  when  they  sell 
it  to  England  than  when  they  sell  it  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  northern  states  Now  this  opinion  seems 
utterly  disproved  by  unquestionable  facls;  and  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Simmons,  we  shall  present  some  of  those 
facts  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
McJJutfie,  in  his  speech  introduced  tables  showing 
the  comparative  price  of  English  arid  American  cotton 
goods,  in  Manchester  ami  tins  country  respectively — 
and  these  tables  show  the  following  relative  val- 
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blishes  this  important  fact,  that  cotton 
io  same  quality  are  cheaper,  as  manufactur- 
ed and  sold  in  America,  Ilian  as  manufactured  and 
sold  in  Manchester.  In  the  same  table  Mr.  McDuffie, 
also  quotes  cotton  at  Liverpool  at  4|d.  or  8.J 
cents,  and  6j  in  the  American  market  Taking 
these  data,  therefore,  furnished  by  Mr.  McDuffie  it 
will  be  easy  to  estimate  the  precise  amount  of  Eng 
lish  goods  which  the  planter  will  receive  in  return 
for  100  bales  of  cotton  sold  in  England,  and  also  the 
precise  amount  of  American  goods  which  he  will 
receive  in  return  for  100  bales  sold  in  this  country. 
The  charges  upon  the  cotton , are  made  up  from  a 
book  published  by  J.  F.  Entz,  as  a guide  to  shippers 
of  cotton,  and  are  undoubtedly  perfectly  reliable. — 
The  comparison  between  the  two  markets  is  thus 
presented. 

One  hundred  bales  at  420  lbs.  each,  42,000  lbs. 
Draft,  1 lb.  per  bale  ; tare,  4 lbs.  per  cwt.  1 ,600 

Net  amount,  40,400 

This  at  Liverpool,  at  8(  cents,  will  bring  $3,535- 
But  in  order  to  get  this  100  bales  of  cotton  to  Liver- 
pool, the  following  charges  must  first  be  met,  and 
their  aggregate,  therefore,  dedusted  from  the  gross 
receipt  given  them. 

Bagging,  twine,  mending  and  making,  $14  50 
Wharfage  $4,  cartage  $10,  storage  $8.  22  0Q 
Fire  Insurance  $3  81,  postage,  &c., 

$3  50  cents 

Marine  Insurance,  one  per  cent  on 
$3  57S  81  cents, 

Policy, 

Dork  dues  =£1  0 6;  town  dues,  16-:.  8d. 

Duty,  35d.  per  cwt.  on  360  cwt.  2 qrs.  24 
lbs. 

Cartage,  porterage  and  weighing,  .£3.  14s 
Id. 

Canvass,  twine  and  mending, 

Warehouse  rent,  Id.  per  week  for  12 
weeks, 

Postage  and  small  charges,  10s,  54,, 

Brokerage  |d.  per  cwt;  Insurance  id.  per 
3 mos.  10  days  interest  disc,  l±d — 
on  >£731  9s.  2d. 

Freight  2d.  per  lb.  on  47  400  lbs 
Five  per  cent,  primage  on  freight, 

Commission  and  guarantee,  3 per  cent,  on 
£136  9s.  2d. 

Three  months  int.on  cash  charges  $975  70 
cents 

Aggregate  charges,  $1,023  96 

Leaving  net  receipts  for  100  bales  at  Liv- 
erpool, $2,511  14 

Now  this  amount,  even  allowing  five  per  cent,  for 
commission,  freight  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
&c.  dock  dues,  &c.  will  purchase  of  the  best  English 
sheeting  at  7|  cents  yard,  30,859  yards;  from  this  10 
per  cent,  must  be  deducted  for  freight,  insurance,  in 
terest  on  the  voyage  and  other  charges  of  importa- 
tion— amounting  to  3,085  yards.  We  have  then,  as 
the  clear  result,  in  exchange  for  the  100  bales  cotton 
sold  in  England,  27,733  yards  of  the  best  English 
sheeting. 

Now  let. us  see  how  much  of  the  best  American 
sheeting  the  same  amount  of  cotton  would  purchase, 
iT  sold  in  the  United  Slates. 

100  bales.  42  000,  at  6)  cents,  is  $2,730  99 

Bill  of  43,750  yards  of  sheeting,  at  6; 

cents,  is  2,843  75 

Deduct  8 months  interest  for  cash  113  75 

Here  then  we  see  that,  in  exchange  for  one  hun- 
dred bales  of  cotton  sold  in  America,  the  planter 
would  receive  43.750  yards  of  the  best  American 
sheeting.  Here  is  a difference  of  19,017  yards  on 
every  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  in  favor  of  the  Ame- 
rican market.  And  that  too,  on  the  supposition  that 
English  goods  are  admitted  to  our  ports  duty  free. — 
This  reduces  the  matter  to  actual  demonstration, 
and  proves  that  the  American  maiketpajs  the  south- 
ern planter  /fly-seven  per  cent,  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish market!  The  reason  is  very  apparent.  In  the 
one  case  the  planter  sends  his  cotton  three  thousand 
miles  away,  at  an  enormous  expense,  to  have  it 
manufactured;  and  then,  brings  back  his  goods  the 
same  distance,  at  a corresponding  expense.  In  the 
other,  his  cotton  is  made  into  goods  at  home,  and  all 
the  expenses  of  freight  are  saved.  Here  we  have  . he 
result  in  the  sale  of  1U0  bales.  Let  us  see  wh  it  it 
would  be  in  the  sale  of  the  whole  cotton  crop,  sup- 
posing in  the  one  case  that  it  is  all  sold  abroad,  and 
that  in  the  other,  it  is  all  sold  at  home.  Suppose  it  to 
amount  to  two  million  bales — allowing  1 lb-  draft 
per  bale,  and  41b.  tare  per  evt  toe  net  amount 
would  be  808,000,' 00  lbs.  This,  at  111  cents,  the 
Liverpool  price  quoted  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  for  Febru 
ary  3,1844,  would  give  $92,920.0'  deducting  the 
charges  of  $1,023  86  per  100  bales,  as  shown  in  the 
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I statement  given  above,  and  adding  25  per  cent  as 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  estimate  of  the  advance  in  English 
prices,  the  planters  would  have  left  as  the  nett  re- 
ceipts for  their  two  million  bales  in  Liverpool,  $72- 
442,800.  Now  this  amount,  allowing  for  commis- 
sion for  purchasing,  freight  front  Manchester  to 
Liverpool,  clock  duly,  &c.  two  per  cent,  would  pur- 
chase of  English  sheeting,  7J  cents  per  yard,  733,- 
133,  966  yards.  This  would  be  the  aggregate  receipt 
for  ihe  two  inillion  bales  of  cotton  sold  in  Eng- 
land. 

Now  suppose  the  planters  bring  hqro,e  this  amount 
of  sheeting  to  he  sold  in  this,  country,  the  price  being 
the  same  as  that  of  ihe  same  quality  of  Ameri- 
can sheetings.  The  receipt  for  it  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

733,133  96,6  yards,  at  Gj  cents  per 

yard.  $47,653,707  77 

Add  2 cts  p„er  yd.  for  rise  since  Jan. 

’43.  14  662  679  32 


Total  $62  316.387  09 
From  this  are  to  be  deducted  the  following  char- 
ges: 

Import  7i  per  cent,  on  $72  442.800.  $5,433,210  00, 
Labor,  cartage,  insurance,  &c.  1 per 
cent  ’ 623,163  87 

Interest  9 mo.  4|-  p.  ct.  on  $59,200,- 
567  64.  2,684,025  54 

Com.  and  guaranty  cji  gross  sales  5p. 
ct.  ' 3,, 3 15,819  45 

Total  charges.  $11,832,218  8S; 

Nett  proceeds  without  duty  $50,460,168  23 

With  a duty  of  20  per  ct.  on  foreign 
cost  $35,991,608  24 

Here  then  eve  see  that  the  southern  planter,  by 

lling  their  two  million  bales  of  cotton  in  Liver- 
pool, and  bringing  to  this  country  cotton  goods  to 
will  receive  for  their  cotton  $35,991,608  23  in 
cash.  If  they  had  sold  the  cotton  in  the  United  States, 
at  cents  per  lb.  the  price  for  February  3,  1844, 
they  would  have  received  for  it  more  than  $70,000,- 
000.  This  great  loss  results  from  having  paid  to  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  $10,126,412  91  more  than  the 
same  article  could  he  bought  for  in  this  country,  ami 
also,  $11,836,218  86,  for  the  expenses  of  importing 
and  selling  the  goods;  making  a total  loss  without  du- 
ty, of  $21,062,631  77,  Now  these  facts  and  calcu- 
lations seem  to  establish  very  clearly  the  position 
that  the  American  market,  for  all  tfiat  could  be  sold 
in  it  ,is  better  for  the  southern  planter  than  the  Eng- 
lish market  for  the  same  amount.  It  seems  evident 
then,  that  true  policy  of  the  planter  is  to  increase 
that  American  market.  For  every  hundred  bales 
which  he  can  w.ithold  from  England  and  sell  in  this 
country,  he  receives  16,0u7  yards  of  sheeting  more 
than  he  received  before.  Now  lUe  only  way  in  which 
the  American  market  for  cotton  can  increasee,  is 
by  building  up  and  extending  an  American  system  of 
manufactures— and  this,  we  have  already  sirawn, 
can  only  be  done  by  a protective  tariff.  In  ihe  ligin 
of  these  facts,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  explain  the 
long  continued  and  bitter  hostility  of  the  south  to  j 
the  protective  system  It  is  however  fast  wearing 
away,  and  we  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  if  that' 
system  be  establisned,  as  it  will  be  by  the  election 
of  Henry  Clay,  as  part  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
country,  it  will  find  its  warmest  and  most  decided 
supporters  among  the  planters  of  the  south. 

[JV*.  Y.  Co  it  & Enq. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES  & THE  TTkRIFF. 


There  is  perhaps  no  question  _t  present  before  the 
people,  upon  which  the  political  parties  have  more 
distinctly  arrayed  themselves,  than  that  of  the  tariff 
of  1842.  After  eny  of  the  longest  and  most  ardent 
struggles  that  any  measure  has  had  to  enceunler, 
during  all  of  which  it  was  recognized  as  a favorite 
measure  of  the  wliigs,  and  as  the  abomination  of 
their  opponents  it  finally  succeeded  and  was  passed 
into  a law  by  the  whig  party,  with  the  aid  of  some 
three  or  four  opponents  to  compensate  for  three 
times  the  number  of  their  own  party  who  were  dis 
satisfied  at  the  concession  of  the  land  distribution 
clause,  and  assigned  that  reason  for  voting  against 
the  bill;  avowing  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  be 
amongst  the  warmest  friends  ol  the  tariff  itself. — 
Those  few  of  the  other  parly  who  voted  for  the  tariff 
bill,  on  doing  so,  expressed  their  hostility  to  the  tariff, 
but  considered  it  a duty  to  vote  for  it  in  the  exi- 
gence of  the  case,  as  without  doing  so,  the  country 
would  be  left  without  a revenue. 

But  without  now  recurring  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  it  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  history  of  the  several 
attempts  which  have  already  been  made  in  congress 
to  repeal  the  law  and  observe  the  array  of  parlies 
thereon.  We  find  such  an  account  in  the  Utica  Ga- 


( zette  of  the  28lh  ultimo,  said  to  be  ‘‘carefully  mad, 

: up  from  the  published  proceedings  of  the  senate,  and 
! house  of  representatives,  and  it  is  believed  to  embrace 

every  movement  on  the  subject  of  a tariff  made  in 
either  house  during  the  session. 

THE  ATTEMPTS  TO  REPEAL  AND  ALTER  THE  TARIFF  OF 
’42. — 5N  THE  SENATE. 

Dec.  18,  1843.— Mr.  'McDuffie,  of  S.  C.  gave  notice 
! of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a bill  lo  revive  the  com- 
promise act,  and  modify  the  duties  on  imports  in  ac- 
j cordance  with  that  act. 

Dec.  19.  — Mr.  McDuffie  on  leave  introduced  the 
following  bill,  entitled  "A  bill  to  revive  the  act  of 
2d  March,  1833,  usually  called  t he  compromise  act, 
and  to  modi  the  existing  duties  upon  the  foreign 
I imports  in  conformity  with  its  provisions;” 

Be  it  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  existing  law 
imposing  duties  on  foreign  imports  as  provides  that 
duties  udvctlorem  on  certain  commodities  shall  be  as- 
sessed upon  an  assessed  minimum  value,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed;  and  that  said  duties  be  he- 
reafter assessed  on  the  true  value  of  such  commo- 
i dities. 

! Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  existing  duties  upon  any  imported  com- 
modity exceeds  thirty  per  rentiiqj  on  the  value  there- 
of, such.  duty  shall  hereafter  be  reduced  to  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

[ See.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and 
after  the  31st  day  December  next  all  duties  upon 
foreign  imports  shall  be  reduced  to  twenty-five  per 
■ centum;  and  from  a,nd  after  the  31st  December,  1844, 
to  twenty  per  centum  ad.  valorem. 

I The  bili  was  referred  lo  the  committee  on  finance: 

! Jan  9,  1844. — Mr.  E-vans  from  fha  committee  on 
finance  reported  the  following  resolutions; 

^ Resolved , That  the  bill  entitled  “A  bill  to  revive 
[ the  act  of  the  2d  March,  1833,  usually  called  the 
compromise  act,  and  to  modify  the  existing  duties 
upon  the  foreign  imports  in  conformity  with  its  pro- 
visions,” is  a bill  “for  raising  revenue”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  7th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the 
constitution;  therefore, 

Resobed.  That  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Jan.  19. — Mr.  McDuffie  opened  the  discussion  on 
the  tariff  question,  which  was  continued  at  intervals 
till  (lie  31st  of  May,  occupying  more  or  less  of  thirty 
days. 

May  31. — The  debate  being  finished,  the  question 
was  about  to  be  taken  on  the  resolutions  from  the 
committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  contended  for  a direct 
vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Archer,  of  Va.  supported  the  resolution  of  the 
committee  on  finance,  declaring  that  the  billc'-  ui. 
not  originate  in  the  senate. 

Mr.  Merrick,  of  Md.  warmly  urged  a Meed  vole  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  desiring  to-  meet  the  question 
openly,  directly,  so  that  '-Mere  might  be  no  ground 
for  asserting  that  the. -question  had  been  evaded. 

Mr.  W’uUe,  of  la.  also  contended  for  a direct  vote; 
wV.eo  Mr.  A,  i,  of  Ohio,  proposed  to  amend  the  re- 
solution of  the  committee  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  word  "that"  and  to  insert  "the  duties  imposed  by 
existing  laics  on  importations  are  unjust  and  oppressive 
and  ought  to  be  reduced.'"  That,  he  said,  would  ena- 
ble those  senators  who  desired  to  do  so,  to  give  a di- 
rect vote  on  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on 
Mr.  Allen’s  amendment  and  decided  in  the  negativ, 
as  follows: 

Ayes. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Bagby,  Benton, 
Breese,  Fairfield,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  Haywood,  Hu- 
ger, Lewis,  McDuffie  Niles,  Semple,  Sevier, Tappan, 
Woodbury,  WRIGHT— 18— (All  locos.) 

Nays. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Buchanan,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton 
Evans,  Francis,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Jairiagin 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Rives 
Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridgo 
25 — (All  wliigs’ except  the  two  senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania.) 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  report  of  the 
committee  qn  finance  and  the  first  resolution  was 
adopted,  ayes  33,  noes  4,  and  the  second  without  a 
division. 

Thus  ended  the  subject  of  the  tariff  in  the  senate 
for  that  session. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dec.  18,  1843.— Mr.  Rhelt,  of  S.  C.  asked  leave  to 
otter  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  meany 
do  inquire  as  coon  as  practicable  into  the  expedience 
of  reporting  a bill  repealing  the  tariff  act  passed  in 
the  year  1842,  and  in  lieu  thereof  imposing  a maxi- 
mum rate  of  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
imports  discriminating  between  thismaximum  in  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  principle  of  producing  revenue 
only. 
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beine  made.  Mr.  R. 

pended  for  lists  purpose 


mover)  that  the 

! of  enabling  him 


. the  noose  relcsec 
hays  108. 
itiree  loros  voted 


sns 


pert!  the  rules:.  A yes  7 /. 

[Fliitr  wings  and  seventy 
affirmative;  fifty. fin  whigs  and  fifty  three  locos  in  the 
negative.  All  the  loco  members  present  from  ten 
it  lies  voted  for  it.] 

Jan  3,  IS  14- — Mr.  Rhctt  introduced, 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
be  instructed  to  report  a bill  reducing  all  duties  on 
imports  over  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  that 
amount;  and  providing  for  a final  reduction,  within 
two  year?,  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  ' 


fiderce  is  reposed.  To  connexion  with  the  reduction  of 

the  tor  iff,  the  reduction  of  expenditure  and  the  quan- 
tum of  revenue  derivable  from 
considered.  The  settled  detect 
seems  to  he.  to  await  the  action 
obtain  all  the  rest.  1 1 s ct  its  investigation! 
lersupon  the  consideration  of  the  tariff. 


‘)!  inn 


' the 


list  be 
house 
m miiiee  and 
before  it  en 
Upon  the  re- 

soiutioiqinslructing  the  committee  to  adopt  the  reve- 
, nue,  independently  of  the  protective  principle  for  its 
1 lowing  I guide,  the  vote  e as  no  test  of  the  o pin i on *o f the  house . 

Many  of  the  most  decided  anti-proteelionhls  in  the 
house  voted  against  it,  because  they  knew  it  to  be 
unnecessary. 

(From  Ike  Washington  Globe , January  i.J 
Mr,.  McDowell’s  resolution  'of  instruction  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  lo  report  a tariff  bill 


it h such 


discriminations  below  this  maximum  as  the  purposes  J discriminating  with  a \ lew  to  revenue  alone,  was  he 
of  revenue  shall  require. 

Mr.  R.  demanded  the  previous  question,  which 
being  ordered  the  main  question  on  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  was  taken  arid  the  resolution  was  re- 
jected. Ayes  57,  nays  1 12. 

[F;ifly  seveih,  all  locos,  in  the  affirmative  Fifty  eight 
whig?  and  Jifly  four  locos  in  the  negative.  All  the 
loco  members  present  from  seven  stoles  voting  fur  the 
resnlul ion  ] 

Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  v/ays  and  means 
be  instructed  to  report  a bill,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
revising  the  present  tariff,  and  imposing  duties  on 
imports  on  the  principle  of  revenue  only. 

And  Mr.  Black  demanded  the  previous  question, 
which  being  seconded  and  the  main  question  on  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  taken,  the  resolution  was 
rejected.  Ayes  83,  nays  81. 

[One  whig,  Dellett,  of  Alabama,  and  eighty  two 
locos  voted  for  this  resolution, 
and  Unity  seven  locos  .against  it.  Ail  the  loco  mem 
bers  from  eleven  states  voted  for  the  resolution.] 

Mr.  McDowell,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
be  instructed  to  report  a bill  so  modifying  ibe  pie- 
sent  tariff  as  lo  provide  a revenue  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  government  .economically  administered, 
and  with  such  discriminations  as  to  look  to  that  ob- 
ject arid  no  other. 


gatived,  for  the  same  reason  that  induced  the  majo 
rily  to  reject  a similar  resolution  offered  by  Mr 
Black,  of  Georgia,  yesterday.  Many  who  have  full' 
confidence  that  the  committee  will  be  guided  by  the 
principle  couched  in  the  instruction,  were  pot  me  1 i 
ned  to  give  a vote  which  might  be  construed  to  im- 
ply a distrust  which  ibey  did  not  indulge. 

( From  the  Utica  Observer,  Jan.  33. ) 

Before  the  committee  to  whom  this  subject  was  pro- 
perly referred,  had  time  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  it,  a motion  was  made  in  congress 
to  instruct  the  committee  what  to  do.  That  motion 
was  voted  down.  Nearly  all  our  delegation  went 
against  it.  They  wished  to  wait  for  the  action  of  the 
coiniuiltee;  and  the  vote  they  gave  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  at  all  indicative  of  their  views  in  respect 
to  the  question  when  it  should  come  fairly  before 
them. 

A large  portion  of  the  party  viewed  those  expla- 
nations wjth  much  distrust.  The  Washington  Spectator, 
Forty  seven  whigs  of  3d  Jan., -said: 

“It  is  rather  a strange  sight  to  see  in  a democratic 
house  of  two  to  one  majority,  the  reluctance  to  meet 
this  question;  and  stranger  still  the  effort  to  settle  it  in 
co-operation  with  whigs,  in  doctrine  and  practice.” 
The  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  Jan.  (Jili,  said: 

“They  (the  people)  demand,  that  the  positions  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  fully  carried  out  by  the 
present  house  of  representatives.  The  south  is  op- 
posed to  lire  'principles  as  well  as  the  details'  of  the 
present  tariff  law.  They  require  it  to  be  changed  to 
Pending  the  question  on  which  resolution,  the  ] 'he  revenue  standard.  They  demand  that  the  whole 


“ wrapping 

46 

30 

Window  glass,  8 by  10 

- 62 

30 

hard  soap 

51 

30 

Ready  made  clothing 

50 

30 

Boots  and  shoes 

av . 40 

30 

Hals,  leather,  fur,  straw 

35 

30 

Hat  bodies,  or  felts  of  wool 

43 

30 

Silk  hats  and  bonnets 

55 

25 

Blank  books 

47 

30 

Brass  kellj.es.  hammered 

43 

30 

Beef  and  pork 

120 

25 

Wheat 

35 

25 

Barley 

320 

25 

Oats 

• 32 

25 

Cheese 

70 

25 

Butter 

4(1 

25 

Vinegar 

54 

25 

Wool,  costing  over  7 cents 

30 

30 

house  adjourned. 

Jan.  4. — The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  McDowell, 
yesterday,  was  taken  up  and  the  question  being  taken 
u;i  it,  it  was  rejected.  Ayes  84,  nays  1U2. 

|T'J(!0  wings, — Dellet,  of  Ala.,  and  Dickinson,  of 
Teiui  , v-  ho  said  next  day  that  he  voted  “aye”  by 
mistake,  and* <*ighijf*4wo  locos  voted  for  this  resolu- 
tion; fifty-nine  nhigw  and  forty-three  locos  against  it. 
All  the  loco  members  lro-uu  ten  states  voted  in  favor 
of  the  resolution.] 

The  rejection  of  these  four  resolutions  ti-r.t]ed  act  1, 
in  the  house.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  A t 
proposed  the  repeat  of  the  present  tariff,  and  « • 


following  table  p 
at  a single  glance: 


Reps. 

Aye. 

No. 

Slates  entire. 

Anc. 

No. 

1st, 

W tiigs, 

4 

55 

Whig, 

0 

12 

Locos, 

72 

53 

Loco, 

30 

5 

2d, 

Whigs, 

0 

58 

Whig, 

0 

15 

Locos, 

57 

54 

Loco, 

7 

5 

3d, 

Whigs, 

1 

47 

Whig, 

1 

15 

Locos, 

Whigs, 

82 

37 

Loco, 

Whig, 

12 

3 

4th, 

2 

59 

1 

15 

Locos, 

82 

43 

Loco, 

10 

4 

system  should  tie  brought  back  to  the  compromise 
act,  as  soon  as  the  revenues  of  the  government,  eco- 
nomically-administered, will  admit  of  it.” 

And  the  Utica  Democrat,  of  Jan.  16th: 

“Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  congress,  to 
instruct  the  committee  of  ways  and  -means  to  bring 
in  a bill  revising  the  present  tariff  law;  but,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  with  no  success.  What  could  have  been 
the  object  of  democrats  in  thus  impliedly  sustaining 
that  “bill  of  abominations,”  as  the  tariff  act  is  very 
justly  termed,  we  are  at  a loss  to  say.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  constituencies  of  democratic  repsesantatives 
do  not  approve  of  such  a course  and  would  be  glad 


form  duty  of  20  per  cl.  in  1, eu  thereof;  ’the  two  last'  to,h*re  them  correF  lheir  a li;'"  0,1  lJial  ^eslion-” 
expressly  disavow  the  principle  of  protection.  The  now-resume Ue.procecuings  of  the  house, 

following  table  presents  the  votes  on-these  resolutions  yj'ou.o.  ai.i  cvay,o  as . C.  lioni  the  com- 


The  states  of  which  the  entire  loco  delegation  op 
posed  all  the  resolutions,  were  .Pennsylvania,  having 
11  locofoco  members,  Vermont,  having  1,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, having  2;  New  Jersey,  with  4 members, 
opposed  three  of  the  resolutions.  There  were  no  j 
locofoco  representatives  from  two  of  the  states — 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware — and  no  whigs  from  se-  j 
ven  of  the  stales — New  Hampsnire,  CoTfnecticul,  I 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Michi-i 
gan.  Two  states — Maryland  and  Arkansas — had  no  ! 
members  present. 

The  united  resistance  of  the  whigs,  aided  by  about  | 
one-third  of  the  other  party,  defeated  these  first  at-  j 
tucks  upon  the  tariff.  Let  us  now  see  why  a portion  j 
ot  Hie  jucoiuco  members  opposed  these  resolutions 
and  whether  ttiat  opposition  met  the  approbation  of 
the  party. 

( From  the  Washington  Globe,  January  3.  J 
Several  ivso.utmm  u>  n.sirueimn  from  South  Ca- 
rolina were  proposed,  instructing  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  especially  on  tne  tariff,  fiiev  were 
rejected;  not  upon  their  merits,  but  because  the  ma 
jurny  ..tie  uii.vnliug  tu  anticipate  the  report  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  is  one  in  which  great  con- 


initine  of  ways  and  means,  reported  a bill  to  modify 
and  amend  t lie  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  reve- 
nue from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  exis  ing 
laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  „luj  for  uiher  pur- 
poses,” approved  3l)th  August  1832. 

The  bill  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  stale  of  the  Union, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

March  9. — Mr.  McKay,  op  leave  given,  made  a re- 
port in  behalf  of  the  committee  of  ways  ami  means 
(to  accompany  the  bill  reported  yesterday)  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proposed  modification  of  the  tariff. 

How  much  like  the  “tariff  as  it  is”  this  tariff  of 
Mr.  McKay’s  was,  may  be  seen  by  a glance  at  the 
following  statement  of  the  comparative  duties  on 
some  principal  articles,  which  we  have  taken  from 
the  appendix  to  Mr.  McKay’s  report,  in  which  the 
specific  duties  are  reduced  to  the  .id  valorem  rates. 
Table  of  duties  under  tariff  e/1842  and  those  proposed  in 
Me lih'y' s bid. 


r 

resent 

Proposed 

Names  of  articles. 

duly. 

duty. 

Woollen  manufactures 

40  p.  ct 

30  p.  ct. 

Cotton  “ av. 

52 

25 

Iron  castings 

49 

30 

iron  chains 

80 

30 

Iron  nails 

43 

30 

Iron  screws 

63 

30 

Earthen  arid  atone  ware 

40 

30 

Sole  and  bend  leather 

53 

25 

Calf  skins,  tanned 

37 

25 

Sheep  skins,  “ 

33 

25 

Paper,  foolscap,  medium,  Si  demy 

97 

30 

“ bank,  folio,  & quarto  post 

42 

30 

and  3 cents  lb. 

Let  us  now  watch  the  action  of  the  house  upon 
this  bill. 

March  28. — Mr.  McKay  moved  to  make  this  tariff 
bill  the  special  order  of  the  day  on  and  after  the  9lh 
day  of  April.  The.  question  was  taken  and  the  mo- 
tion lost  Ayes  94,  noes  72,  (not  two  thirds.) 

[Ninety  four,  all  locos,  voted  to  take  up  the  bill, 
and  fifty  nine -whigs  and  twenty  locos,  against  it.  All 
the  loco  members  present,  from  seventeen  stales,  voted 
in  the  affirmative.] 

Jipril  9.  — Mr.  McKay  moved  that  the  rules  of  the 
house  be  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  going  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  tariff  bill.  The  ques- 
tion being  taken,  the  h use  refused  to  suspend  the 
rules.  Ayes  80,  noes  84. 

[four  whigs  and  seventy  six  locos  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, sixty  one  whigs  and  twenty  three  locos  in  the 
negative.] 

April  10 — Mr  Dromgoole,  of  Va.  moved  that  the  . 
rules  be  suspended  fur  the  purpose  of  going  into  ibe 
committee  of  the  whole  to  take  up  the  tariff  bill. — - 
The  question  being  taken,  the  house  refused.  Ayes 
85,  noes  87. 

[7’iuo  whigs  and  eighty  three  locos  voted  for  the 
motion;  sixty  four  whigs  and  twenty  three  locos  against 
it] 

Mr.  J.  R Ingersnll,  of  Pa.  moved  tha1  the  rules  be 
suspended  lo  enable  him  to  offer  a resolution  to  post- 
pone the  consi  leration  of  the  tariff  bill  until  the  last 
Tuesday  in  December  next.  The  rules  were  sus- 
pended. 

And  Mr.  Tngersoil’s  resolution  being  thus  before 
the  house,  Mr.  Dromgoole  moved  to  amend  it  by 
striking  out  the  words  “last  Tuesday  in  December 
next,”  and  inserting  “to-morrow  at  12  o’clock,”  and 
the  question  being  taken  on  the  amendment,  it  was 
rejected  Ayes  90,  noes  92. 

[Two  whigs  and  eighty  eight  locos  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative: sixty  five  whigs  and  twenty  seven  locos  in  the 
negative.] 

And  the  question  then  recurring  on  Mr.  Inger- 
soli-’s  resolution  Lo  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  December,  1844,  it  was  rejected.  Ayes  83, 

noes  i00. 

[Sixty  two  whigs  and  twenty  one  locos  voted  for  I he 
pusi ponement  of  the  foil  for  the  session,  and  five 
whigs  and  ninety  five  locos  against  postponing  ] 

Mr.  McKay  then  moved  that  the  rules  he  suspend- 
ed in  order  to  e-noble  him  to  offer  a resolution  to 
make  his  tariff  bill  the  special  order  of  (he  flay  from 
and  after  Monday,  loth  instant,  and  the  question  be- 
ing taken  t lie  house  refused  to  suspend  the  rules. — 
Ayes  401,  noes  76,  (not  two  thirds  ) 

[Nine  whigs  and  ninety  two  ioeos  voted  to  sus- 
pend tile  rules;  sixty  three  whigs  and  thirteen  locos 
against  it  ] 

April  15 — Mr.  McKay,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved 
that  the  house  go  .into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
tariff  bill,  and  the  question  being  taken,  the  house 
refuse  to  go  into  committee.  Ayes  84.  noes  95. 

[One  whig  and’ eighty  three  tocos  voted  in  the  af 
firmaiive,  to  take  up  the  bill  ami  seventy  whigs  and 
twenty  five  locos  against  it.  All  (he  loco  men. liars 
prdseril  from  filteen  stales  voled  to  take  up  the  bill.] 
April  18 — Mr.  McKay  gave  notice  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  221,  he  should  make  a final  effoit  to  have 
the  house  consider  the  tariff  bill  reported  by  him. 

He  hoped  the  house  would  be  full  oi:  that  day.  If 
the  house  should  then  refuse  to  take  u p the  bill,  he 
would  consider  it  as-  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
not  to  act  upon  it  at  the  present  session,  and  should 
make  no  further  attempt. 

April  22. — Mr.  McKay,  pursuant  to  notice,  now 
moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  comm iltee 
of  trio  whole,  with  a view  to  take  up  the  tariff’  bill 
from  the  comu/.Mee  »f  ways  and  means,  and  in  order 
that  there  might  be  as  full  an  attendance  as  possible, 
moved  that  there  be  first  a call  of  the  house, , which 
was  made,  and  the  question  being  taken,  Mr.  Me 
Kay’s  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  was  agreed  to.  Ayei 
104,  noes  94. 
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miltee  of  the  whole  upon  l!,c  stale  of 
took  up  the  hill  to  modii'v  and  amend 
“an  act  to  provide  revenue  from  in 
other  purposes,”  rnprovee!  August  30, 


•ed 


. , into  a vmui- 
ihe  union  and 
an  act  entitled 
rpnrts,  and  lor 
184.4. 

The  debate  on  the  hit!  then  cured  and  was 

continued  till  May  8th,  when,  upon  resolution,  the 
debate  was  terminated  and  the  hill  with  the  amend- 
ments proposed  gone  through  with. 

.May  It) — 'Hie  prev ions  question  uas  moved  and 
seconded.  A call  of  the  house  was  moved  and  or- 
dered, and  2il3  members  answered.  v 

The  speaker  was  now  about  to  announce  (tie  main 
question  on  concurring  in  the  amendments  of  the 
committee  and  orih  i my  the  hill  to  lie  engrossed  for 
a third  iw  mr,  v.  ii.-n  Mr.  FMuier,  of  New  Jersey, 
moved  to  Iny  llie  bill  upon  the.  table,  and  the  question 


being  taken  l 
105,  noes  91) 

Mr  lrvm.  of 
which  was  hist, 
adjourned 

Thus  c.  ded  I 
sion. 

[On  (lie  motion  to  lay 
seventy  seven  wings  and 
tin'  affirmative  and  cue 
ninety  eight,  locos  in  t 


he  lull  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Ayes 


Pa.  unwed  to  reconsider  the  vote, 
Ayes  99,  noes  l!, 3.  The  house  then 

if.  Mi  Kay’s  tni  iff  bill  for  that  ses- 


:c  bid  on  the  table,  kill  it, 
went)  eight  loco®  voted-  in 
big,  Chappell  of  Ga.  and 
e negative.  All  the  loco 
members  present  from  sixteen  stales  voted  lor  it  ] 

'J 1 1 is  is  the  close  o f act  1 1.  in  the  I muse  of  repre- 
sentatives, during  the  progress  of  which  nine  Miles 
w ere  taken,  upon  which  the  win:  parly  uniformly 
arrayed  itself  against  disturbing  the  existing  tariff', 
and  the  great  body  of  the  loeofoco  parly  in  favor  of 
changing  it.  On  sonic  of  the  motions  a few  whigs 
voted  to  fake  up  (i‘e  subject  but  avowedly,  with  th.e 
exception  of  Chappell,  ol  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  other  parly  show  their  hand.  The  two 
most  important  rotes  were  those  upon  resolving  to 
consider  the  bill,  April,  22,  arid  laying  it  upon  the 
talile,  May  10.  We  present  these  votes  together. — 
The  whigs  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session 
ol  congress  had  69  representative-  and  the  locofoct  s 
142,  and  at  the  time  of  these  votes  there  were  80 
whig  members  and  141  locos. 

April  22. 


Whigs, 
Locos, 
May  10.- 
Whigs, 
Locos, 


-To  taht 

tip. 

Are. 

No.  St: 

i'p  entire. 

Arc. 

1 

77 

Whig, 

0 

103 

17 

Loco, 

18 

To  toy  on 

the  table. 

77 

4 

Whig, 

16 

28 

98 

Loco, 

4 

account 

of  the  a 

ction  of 

the  last 

No. 

17 

2 


0 
16 
(in- 
gress with  regard  to  the  tqrilf,  we  leave  it  to  those 
who  are  for  ihe  continuance  of  the  present  tariff  to 
determine  which  party  are  its  friends  and  which  its 
enemies. 

POLi'f  iCLiL— TKiijstJDJEiVlTAL. 


4 Hr.  campaign-.  Mure  and  more  numerous  are 
the  assemblages  of  the  people  as  the  election  ap 
proaches.  Thousands  upon  thousands  crowd  to  them, 
and  demonstrate  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  all  man- 
ner ol' ramifications.  I be  country  is  literally  alive 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  people  have  a tol- 
erable fair  opportunity  of  asreriaining  the  true 
slate  of  then  public  ailairs,  for  such  a wide  and 
thorough  canvass  of  all  that  lias  been  done,  and  of 
■all  that  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  either  party,  was 
perhaps  nevej  before  effected.  The  public  press, 
litei  ally  groans  w ith  publications  Irumall  manner  of 
pens,  furnishing  arguments  upon  every  topic  at  issue, 
on  every  -ide  < f cn-iy  subject.  The  best  speakers 
that  either  parly  have,  are  in  constant  requisition, 
and  slang- wbangers  without  number.  Think  for  in- 
stance, of  .-nine  of  our  ward  meetings  being  so  nu- 
merously attended  that  live  or  six  speakers  are  at 
. one  lime  addressing  each  as  many  people  congre- 
gated as  their  voices  could  reach?  We  were  present 
a few  e tun  gs  since  at  Lexington  Square,  listening 
to  tour  ^democratic”  speakers  at  one  time.  A meet- 
tug  eq  ally  as  large  took  place  a few  evening  alter 
°f  w lugs,  a couple  ol  squares  below,  on  Green  and 
Lombard  streets,  w here  ns  many  speakers  were  at 
one  lime  an  dressing  the  crowd.  At  a meeting  in 
Philadelphia  liie  same  week  we  see  it  mentioned  that 
ten  persons  were  at  one  time  addressing  each  acrovvd 
of  attentive  hearers! 

Tl|u  Maryland  slate  election  which  took  place  on 
Wednesday  l;ist,  was  regarded  as  a preliminary  con- 
test of  parties,  w hich  would  tie  ujit  to  be  decisive 
upon  the  approaching  presidential  contest,  so  ixr  as 
this  slate  is  concerned.  Ol  course  liie  respective 
parlies  brought  up  their  utmost,  lurces.  The  result 


week,  Monday  ami  i uevday  evert  rugs  ol  n:i-".  vveeu, 
the  two  |ir«  ceding  ; Lev  election,  vie  re  appropi  bled 
to  objects  calculated  to  operate  upon  the  seeing  fa- 
culties. On  Monday  evening  the  “democrats”  of 
the  several  wards  rallied  in  full  force  for  a torch 
light  procession,  with  their  ti ansparencies,  banners, 
ai  d inu-ic,  and  made  a most  imposing  appearance. 
Their  friends  cheered  them  on  their  route  through 
the  city  by  splendidly  and  tastefully  illuminating 
their  houses.  I’lte  evening  was  as  favorable  weath- 
er as  could  be  wished,  and  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Every  tiling  was 
conducted  throughout  v ith  perfect  decorum.  We 
may  well  he  proud  of  such  instances  of  public  or- 
der in  Ibe  midst  of  excitement.  Such  a people  arc 
educated  for  3 republic. 

Whether  it  wa-  that  the  vvliigs  improved,  as  Ame- 
ricans are  apt  to  do  unon  examples  sel  them,  and 
endeavor  to  out-do  all  lie  fore  them,  wo  will  not  say, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  parade  and  exhibition  on 
Tuesday  night  far  exceeded  that  of  Monday  night. 
Market  street  from  end  to  end  vvasal.iiist  one  til.-xe 
ol  illumination.  Monument  Square.  v\  a-  truly  splendid, 
Lexington,  and  Ct.ailes  Saratoga:,  Green,  Sharp 
Lombard,  G ay  , the  streets  fast  ol  the  fa  If:,  i ay  all  the 
streets  though  vv  liich  ti  e procession  pa-sid  were  in  a 
blaze  ol  liglil",  and  also  maul  ol  Urn  oil. or  streets. 
Ilia  variety  of  fanciful  and  beautiful  devices  into 
which  taste  had  woven  her  garlands  for  the  evening 
was  nuiumoranle.  The  procession  itself  Was  in 
strict  keeping  with  those  preparations  lor  its  recep 
lion.  Cars,  castles,  ships,  engine,  work-hops,  draw  it 
by  splendid  teams  were  interspersed  from  end  to  end 
of  the  line.  A more  imposing  pageant  we  have  seldom 
w itnsssed . It  would  have  been  certainly  much  more 
appropriate  as  a triumphal  celebration  of  a victory, 

" which  il  every  way  resembled,  than  a rally  lo  a doubt- 
ful contest  to  bo  decided  the  next  day.  The  even- 
ing was  every  way  propitious.  ib  e whole  popula- 
tion, men.  women  and.  children,  vv  ere  parading  the 
street-;  the'  side  wa  ks  not  alluding  half  room 
enough  even  v.  hen  the  procession  was  a mile  off, 
the  middle  of  the  street  was  a throng. 

All  again  passed  oil,  as  on  the  evening  before,  as 
if  community  had  no  divisions  or  political  dissen 
sions. 

Whether  there  has  not  been  mere  effort  to  display, 
more  dependence  upon  muss  meetings  — great  gather- 
ings, anil  show,  on  the  one  side,— ai  d more  effec- 
tive lakor  in  the  quiet  walks  of  society  on  the  other 
side,  maybe  indicated  by  the  result."  If  a stranger 
were  called  upon  to  pronounce  from  a comparison 
of  the  pageantry,  he  would  be  apt  to  sav  that  the 
, whigs  would  carryall  before  them  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  lie  shall  see. 

| Villainous  forgery. 

not  only  the  voters,  but  the  editors  of  p blic  jour- 
nals have  lo  be  exceedingly  vigilant  not  to  be  im 
posed  upon  by  the  unprincipled  portion  which  mix 
j in  with,  and  form  an  ingredient  in  the  controversies 
' of  all  pa-ties,  ever  ieady  to  resort  to  a>  y expedient 
for  success,  without  regard  (o  the  character  or  other 
consequences  of  their  movement.  Just  before  an 
election,  the  evil  one  is  certainly  kept  busy  invent- 
ing expedients  and  lies,  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
market.  Tims  once  vv  as,  vv  hen  faith  rested  confi- 
dently upon  any  thing  that  was  in  print.  “I  saw  it 
in  a hook,”  concluded  all  argument.  Alas  for  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press!  The  olh  r extreme  is 
nearly  arrived  at.  We  have  got  at  last  so  far,  as 
that  many  people  consider  that  a thing  being  found 
in  the  columns  of  a party  newspaper,  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  Us  falsehood. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  imposition  upon 
the  public  press  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  lliat  we  have 
seen,  was  perpetrated  a few  days  since,  and  has  al 
ready  become  notorious  as  the  “Kookbacic.”  or  as 
some  have  it,  the  “Roorback  forgery.”  On  trac- 
ing ihe  article,  it  appears,  lliat  a communication, 
over  the  signature  of  “an  abolitionist”  w'as  origi- 
nally published  in  the  lilt, ten  Journal,  an  abolition 
paper  in  the  slate  of  New  York,  professing  to  give 
an  extract  from  a respectable  volume  published  by  a 
foreign  traveller,  entitled,  1 ’ 


wibctli  n ( i*o  n Fwailicrstoiiau.'h’s  lalelv  publi-hed 

four  through  the.  smiil  irn 

S 1 1 ’•■biles  to  his  I is  : e , | , 1 , , j;,  V . 

it  '-ut  of  a negro  trader,  who  was  tckii.v  on  some 

two  hundred  si  a vex  to  a sou  I hi  rn  mu  i kc  t, — but  lo  the 

exlrart,  i«  added,  as  if  a part  thereof,  the  following 

infamous  forgery: 

“J'oitv  of  these  ntiforlunate  beings  had  been  pur- 
chased, ! was  informed,  of  the  Hon.  J.  K.  1'olk, 
“ihe  present  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives; 
“Ihe  mark  of  the  branding  iron,  with  the  initials  <>f 
his  r.ame  on  their  shoulders  ilisliiigiii.-hin.-  them 
“ from  the  rest.” 

The  publication  was  copied  from  the  [ihica  Jour- 
nal into  the  Albany  Patriot,  another  abolition  paper, 
and  from  that  if  found  its  way  into  the  Jlbrnuj  Even- 
ing Journal,  a whig  -paper,  and  from  thence  into  a 
number  of  other  whig  papers. 

Mr.  filed,  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
may  have  been  wanting  in  d ben  lion  in  allowing 
himself  lo  he  imposed  upon,  but  the  moment  he  dis- 
covered the  article  lo  be  a forgery,  made  all  Ihe 
atonement  an  editor  has  in  his  power  in  such  a case, 
by  staling  it  to  be  a forgery  as  publicly  as  he  had 
contributed  to  ils  dissemination.  The  other  re- 
spectable papers  that  had  copied  the  article  did  so 
ahn.  and  immediately  n. ensures  were  taken  to  ferret 
out  and  expose  the  author  of  ihe  infamous  slander. 
Meanlime,  how  ever,  some  of  Ihe  New  YmL  papers 
friendly  to  Mr.  Polk,  had  made  the  appearance  of 
the  article  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  ihe  basis  of 
such  vi  -lent  assaults  upon  ihe  character  of  the  edi- 
tor of  that  journal,  that  he  has  res-orled  to  the  courts 
for  ri  dress,  and  the  lawyers  will  have  picking  out 
of  sundry  cases  for  slander. 

the  real  author  of  the  forgery  has  been  found 
out  in  the  meantime,  arid  now  stands  exposed  lo  the 
sovereign  contempt  of  all  good  men,  of  all  parties, 
wjtli  the  maik  of  infamy  as  deeply  branded  upon 
his  forehead,  as  he  had  the  audacity  lo  he  about 


shoulders  of  the 


“J  K.  P.”  being  branded  upon  th.e 
forty  negroes. 

From  the  Ithaca  Chronicle — Extra. 
“Roeuback's  tocr  ” An  article  appeared  in  this 
paper  on  Ihe  2Lt  of  August,  published  as  a commu- 
nication, headed  “For  the  Chronicle,”  addressed  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  signed  “An  A hoi  it  ion  ist,”  purport  In  >•  to 
give  an  extract  from  Ron  bark’s  Tour  Ihrono-h  "the 
Westei  ri  and  Southern  Stales  in  1836.  The  extract 
rlosLI  vv  ith  a reference  to  forty-three  slaves,  purchas- 
ed ol  James  K Polk,  distinguished  by  the  brand  of  his 
initials  upon  their  shoulders. 

ihe  article  was  brought  In  in  in  manuscript,  hy 
Pauiel  McKinney,  esq.,  a young  gentleman  oY’this 
village,  of  unimpeachable  characTr  and  veracity, 
and  was  published  without  the  least  suspicion  that 
it  was  other  than  w hat  it  purported  to  be,  a genninj 
As  tiie  elections  approach, 1 extract  from  a book  of  travels.  It  turns  out  to  be  an 
extract  from  Featherstonaugh’s  Tour  through  the 
Slave  Slates,  vv  ill)  the  statement  in  i elation  to  James 
K.  Polk’s  slaves  appended. 

From  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  McKinney,  which  fo|. 
lows,  a appears  lliat  the  pretended  extract  was  fur- 
nished to  him,  in  manuscript,  hy  Win.  Linn  esq 
ol  tins  village,  a loco  fuco  office  holder,  the  candidate 
o(  that  parly  for  justice  of  the  peace,  to  which 
office  he  was  elected,  and  w hich  ho  now  holds;  and 
also  examiner  in  chancery,  appoint,  d'  by  a ’loeo- 
foco seriate,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Rmick. 
Mr  McKinney- was  as  unsuspecting  of  its  real  cha- 
racier  as  we  were. 


This  forgery  arid  fraud,  so  bitterly  denounced  by 
tile  Albany  Argus  and  the  loco  foco  prim,  is  then 
fastened  upon  the  shoulder  of  a loeofoco  office  hold- 
er, with  what  object  on  his  part  we  leave  the  public 
to  judge.  The  forgery  and  fraud  is  placed  where  it 
belongs,  and  consequences,  if  unpleasant,  must  re- 
coil upon  the  loeofoco  party.  Neither  Mr.  McKin- 
ney  nor  ourselves,  have  any  part  of  this  responsibi- 
lity- Both  were  imposed  upon  by  a vile  hoax,  or 
something  worse.  Our  agency  in  its  circulation  was 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  ils  real  character. 


The  affidavit  of  Mr.  McKinney,  showing  the  ori- 
n of  this  "Roerback’s  Tour,’ follows. 

......  , , . . 4 his  is  to  certify,  that  on  or  about  the  ll)lh  dnv 

foreign  traveller  entitled,  “Koorbacks  Tour  through  I of  August,  1844,  Win,. Linn,  esq.,  called  on  me  with 
bouihern  arid  \\  eslern  stales  in  the  year  1836,”  j an  article  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  Roer- 


extracl 

, % Tour  through  the  Western  and  Southern 

commending  it  to  confidence.  1 he  correspondent  j Stal^,  requesting  trie  to  copy  the  same 


which  book  the  communication  alluded  to  in  terms  back 
commend 
observes: 


_ . „ - and  hand  it 

..rn,  ii  , , , to  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  for  publication  stat- 

1 his  work  has  received  the  approbation  of  every  j ing  as  a reason  for  this  request,  that  there  was ’a  loco 

American  critic  not  only  for  ils  graphic  descriptions  i foco  printer  in  that  office  who  was  acquainted  with 

u sclinery.  but  for  its  candid  and  impartial  remarks  I his chirography.  I complied  with  his  I'  tmesl  with 
on  nriep  arm  manners.  Amidst  the  present  turmoil  out  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  was  noL  a genuine 

aim  fanaticism  of  politics,  1 would  furnish  astute-  extract  from  a veritable  book.  L 

menl  made  long  before  the  contagion  reached  us,  DANIEL  McKINNFY 

when  there  could  be  no  inducement  to  disguise  the  Subscribed  and  sworn  the  27th  day  of  Si'iiiemh'-r 
truth,  or  publish  a falsehood.”  ! 1844,' before  me,  c.  G IIf.  it>;,  J f , ' 
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TARTY  STRATAGEMS,. 

The  National  lutelligROcei1  of  the  2d  and  3-i  ins!., 
contains  statements  accusing  certain  persons  who  are 
managing  the  distribution  of  party  pamphlets  from 
the  city  of  Washington,  such  as  senator  Walker’s 
letter  upon  the  annexation  of  Texas,  &c.,  of  having 
prepared  for  distribution  with  great  precaution  as  to 
secrecy,  an  electioneering  document  cntiticd  '■'■The 
South  in  (lunger!  read  before  you  vote;  address  of  the  de- 
mocratic association  of  Washington  city which  il  pro- 
nounces to  be  “an  artful,  insidious,  and  inflammatory 
appeal  to  southern  sensibilities  and  prejudices,  in- 
tended for  secret  circulation,  so  as  to  reach  southern 
voters  before  the  elections  next  month,  but  too  late 
1o  allow  the  possibility  of  reply.”  The  chairman  of 
the  whig  congress  committee,  it  seems,  according  to 
the  Intelligencer,  obtained  a oopy  of  the  said  publi- 
cation, and  concluded  to  get  from  the  office  of  the 
Spectator , where  it  was  being  printed,  1000  copies, 
for  distribution  among  the  whigs.  The  attemptto  do 
so,  failed,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  the  publication 
re-printed  at  another  office.  An  article,  in  the  Globe 
of  Monday  last,  over  the  signatures  of  the  “chair- 
man and  secretaries  of  the  said  democratic  associa- 
tion,” pronounces  the  document  to  he  a forgery. — 
The  Intelligencer  of  Thursday,  insists  upon  it  that 
their  account  of  the  affair  is  true,  and  that  if  the 
publication  be  a forgery,  it  is  a forgery  executed  at 
a mint  of  their  own,  and  for  which  the  leaders 
their  o#n  party  are  accountable. 


I wish  now  distinctly  to  s*y  that  there  is  not  a bumble  judgment,  the  prosperity  and  hippiness  of 
feeling,  a sentiment,  or  an  opinion  expressed  in  my  this  mighty  empire.  In  all  our  experience  with  high 
Raleigh  letter  to  which  1 do  not  adhere.  I am  de-  duties,  and  low  duties,  and  the  advantages  tier 

cidedly  opposed  to  the  immediate  annexation  of  from  the  tariff  of  1842,  we  still  have  existing  among 
Texas  to  the  United  Slates.  I think  it  would  be  dis.  us,  a parly,  who  profess  to  be  in  favor  of  the  protc-c- 
honorable,  might  involve  them  in  war,  would  be  lion  of  labor,  and  yet  are  ready  to  cast  their  votes  for 
dangerous  to  the  integrity  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  !a  man  proposed  to  occupy  the  highest  office  in  the 
and,  if  ail  these  objections  were  removed,  could  not ' gift  of  the  people,  who  avows  his  hostility  to  the  pro- 
be effected,  according  to  any  information  I possess,  ‘ tection  of  our  labor,  besides  being  in  favor  of  the  irn- 
upon  just  and  admissible  conditions.  I mediate  annexation  of  Texas,  'these  facts  I know 

It  was  not  my  intention,  in  either  of  the  two  let-  f,om  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr,  Polk,  and  every 
ters  which  I addressed  to  Alabama,  to  express  any  I man  nia)’  possess  the  same  knowledge  by  reading  his 
contrary  opinion.  Representations  had  been  made  ; printed  speeches  in  congress,  and  those  delivered  in 
to  me  that  1 was  considered  as  inflexibly  opposed  to  : Tennessee,  where,  he  lost  his  election  for  governor, 
the  annexation  of  Texas  under  any  circumstances;  I H°w  a»y  man  in  Lynn,  or  old  Essex,  or  in  New 
and  that  my  opposition  was  so  extreme  that  I would  England,  can  cast  his  vote  for  Mr.  Polk,  with  his  ul- 
not  waive  it,  even  if  there  were  a general  consent  to  i tra  view’s  of  national  policy,  is  more  than  I can  com- 
the  measure  by  all  the  states  of  the  Union  I re-  ; prebend.  Upon  the  subject  of  Texas  and  the  tariff, 
plied,  in  my  first  letter  to  Alabama,  that  personally  ; Mr-  Pal,J  entertains  the  views  of  the  state  of  South 
1 had  no  objection  to  annexation.  [ thought  that  my  ! Carolina,  and  if  you  desire  to  know  my  views  more 
meaning  was  sufficiently  obvious,  that  I had  no  per-  j *n  detail,  you  can  find  them  in  the  doctrines  pul  lorlh 
sonal.  private  or  individual  motives  for  opposing,  as  '32  ‘^e  leading  men  of  that  state.  Mr.  Polk  Inis 
1 have  none  for  espousing  the  measure,  my  judgment  j come  out  boldly  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  slavery, 
being  altogether  influenced  by  general  and  political  He  has  told  us  that  he  is  in  lavor  of  a horizontal  la- 
considerations,  which  have  ever  been  the  guide  of,  riff  of  twenty  per  cent.,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
my  public  conduct.  ; (if  adopted)  in  opening  our  markets  to  the  whole 

In  my  second  letter  to  Alabama,  assuming  that  the  wor!d— to  place  our  l.ee  and  °i 

annexation  of  Texas  might  be  accomplished  without  » S c 7f  1 e f«e  . tales,  are  yoJ 

national  dishonor,  without  war,  with  the  Pf-neraf  and  try  his  experiments?  I 


LETTER  FROM  MR  CLAY  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

Ashland,  Sept.  23,  1S44. 

Gentlemen:  Since  my  nomination  at  Paltimore 


consent  of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  upon  fair  and  i hat  her  is Too mTh  sound  sense 

reasonable  terms,  I stated  that  J should  be  glad  to  fa,c 1“  adopt  the  abstractions  of  South 
see  it.  1 did  not  suppose  that  it  was  possible  , could  c ^ . >he ’election  about  to  take  place,  it  ap- 


1 imagined  every  body  would 


in  May  last,  by  the  whig  convention,  as  a candidate  ; |, 


be  misunderstood. 

comprehend  me  as  intending  that,  whatever  might  , rf  — j • , and  j confe8S  ! feei  a„  intense  in- 
my  particular  views  gnd  opinions,!  should  be  | - 


pears  to  me,  is  the  most  important  since  the  adoption 


fte 


for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  received  many  letters  propounding  to  me  ques- 
tions on  public  affairs,  and  others  may  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  me  which  1 never  received.  To  most  of 
those  which  have  reached  me  I have  replied;  but  to 
some  I have  not,  because  either  t he  subjects  of  w hich 
they  treated  were  such  as  that,  in  re-pcct  of  them, 
my  opinions,!  thought,  had  been  sufficiently  promul- 
gated, or  that  they  did  not  possess,  in  my  judgment. 


appy  to  see  what  the  whole  nation  might  concur  in  , We  nd  id  a t e for  president  with  whom  I 

and  intimate  acquaintance, 


desiring  under  the  conditions  stated.  Nothing  was 


....  "ua  have  enioved  a verv  lone  and  intimate  acquaintance, 

further  from  my  purpose  thsn  to  intimate  any  change  J , j ^ with  perfect  confidence,  that  1 know  not 
of  opinion  as  long  as  any  considerable  and  respect-  ",  1 'a“  , > __  1 \ U r- 1 v to  restore  to 

able  portion  of  the  confederacy  should  continue  .0  ! ™ 1 Si 


federacy 

stand  out  in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

In  all  three  of  my  letters  upon  the  subject  of  Tex- 
as, I slated  that  annexation  was  inadmissible  except 
upon  lair  arid  reasonable  terms,  if  every  other  ob 


sufficient  imporlanse  to  require  an  answer  from  me.  • Je,cf'on.  were  removed.  In  a speech  which  I address* 
I desire  now  to  say  to  the  public,  through  you,  that, 
considering  the  near  approach  of  the  presidential 
election,  1 shall  henceforward  respectfully  decline  to 
transmit  for  publication  any  letters  from  me  in  an- 
swer to  inquiries  upon  public  matters. 


After  my  nomination,  I doubted  the  propriety,  39 
I still  do,  of  answering  any  letters  upon  new  ques- 
tions of  public  policy.  One  who  may  tie  a candidate 
for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  if  elected, 
ought  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  high  duties 
connected  with  that  office  with  his  mind  open  and 
uncommitted  upon  all  new  questions  which  may 
arise  in  Ihe  course  of  its  administration,  and  ready 
to  avail  himself  of  all  the  lights  which  he  may  de- 
rive from  his  cabinet,  from  congress,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  public  opinion. 

If,  in  advance,  he  should  commit  himself  to  indi- 
viduals who  may  think  proper  to  address  him,  he  may 
deprive  the  public  and  himself  of  the  benefit  of  those 
great  guides.  Entertaining  thisview,  it  was  my  inten- 
tion, after  my  nomination,  to  decline  answering  for 
publication  all  questions  that  might  be  propounded 
to  me.  But,  on  further  reflection,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  if  I imposed  this  silence  upon  myself,  I might, 
contrary  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  life,  seem  to  be 
unwilling  frankly  and  fearlessly  to  submit  my  opi- 
nions to  the  public  judgment.  1 therefore  so  far  de- 
viated from  my  first  purpose  as  to  respond  to  letters 
addressed  to  me,  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  sub- 
jects which  had  been  much  agitated.  Of  the  an- 
swers which  I so  transmitted,  some  were  intended 
exclusively  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  correspondents, 
without  any  expectation  on  my  part  of  their  being 
deemed  worthy  of  publication.  In  regard  to  those 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  misconcep- 
tions and  erroneous  constructions  have  been  given  to 
some  of  them  which  I think  they  did  not  authorize, 
or  which,  at  all  events,  were  contrary  to  my  inten- 
tions. 

In  announcing  my  determination  to  permit  no 
other  letters  to  be  drawn  from  me  on  public  affairs, 
I think  it  right  to  avail  mysell  of  the  occasion  to  cor- 
rect the  erroneous  interpretation  of  one  or  two  of 
those  which  I had  previously  written.  In  April  last 
I addressed  to  you,  from  Raleigh,  a letter  in  respect 
to  the  proposed  trea  ty  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  and  1 have  since  addressed  two  letters  to  Ala- 
bama upon  the  same  subject.  Most  unwarranted 
allegations  have  been  made  that  those  letters  are  in- 
consistent with  each  other,  and,  to  make  it  out,  par- 
ticular phrases  or  expressions  have  been  torn  from 
their  context,  and  a meaning  attributed  to  me  which 
I never  entertained. 


ed  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  more  than  three 
years  ago,  I avowed  my  opposition,  for  the  reasons 
there  stated,  to  the  assumption,  hy  the  general  go- 
vernment, of  the  debts  of  the  several  states.  It  w as 


hardly,  therefore,  to  be  presumed  that  I could  be  in  . . , 

favor  of  assuming  the  unascertained  debt  of  a fo- ! to  Partlon  me>  an  aceep  . . our 

reign  state,  will,  which  we  have  no  fraternal  ties,  >°uiself’  the  assurance  with  which  1 reman,  your 

and  w hose  bad  faith  or  violation  of  its  engagements 
can  bring  no  reproaches  upon  us. 

Having  thus,  gentlemen,  made  the  apology  whicji 
I intend,  for  my  omission  to  answer  any  letters  of 
inquiry  upon  public  affairs  which  I may  have  re- 
ceived; announced  my  purpose  to  decline  hencefor- 
ward transmitting  answers  for  publication  to  any 
such  letters  that  1 may  hereafter  receive;  and  vindi- 
cated some  of  those  which  I have  forwarded  against 
t lie  erroneous  constructions  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed,  I have  accomplished  the  purpose  ot  this 
note,  and  remain,  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton. 


mr.  Lawrence’s  letter, 

To  the  Lynn  whig  committee  of  arrangements,  in 
answer  to  a letter  of  invitation  to  be  with  them,  at 
their  recent  mass  convention: 

Newport  (R.  I ) August  20,  1844. 
My  Df.ar  Sip.:  1 beg  to  acknowledge  your  favor 
(received  at  this  place)  and  thank  you  for  the  invita- 
tion with  which  1 am  honored  to  be  present,  and  take 
part  in  a mass  convention  to  be  held  at  Lynn,  on  the 
4th  of  September.  I wish  from  my  heart  that  the 
state  of  my  health  would  permit  me  to  accept  it.  and 
in  accordance  with  your  wishes  offer  such  views  as  J 
entertain  upon  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  Ame- 
rican labor.  I am,  however,  forbidden  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  with  you,  in  fact  I am  physically  disa- 
bled from  addressing  public  assemblages’  at  this  time. 
You  will  therefore,  1 trust,  on  the  present  occasion, 
take  the  “will  for  the  deed.”  There  are  many  men 
in  our  own  and  o'her  states,  who  have  brought  more 
ability  to  bear  upon  the  great  question  of  the  protec- 
tion of  our  own  labor  than  myself,  but  I cannot  yield 
to  any  one  in  sincere  devotion  ot  my  best  energies  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  tariff  policy  or  the  fidelity 
with  which  I have  pursued  it  for  nearly  twentv  years; 
amidst  trials,  which  at  some  periods  seemed  almost 
too  great  to  be  surmounted. 

I rejoice  now,  and  congratulate  the  country  on  the 
establishment  of  a syslem,  that  I hope  may’have  so 
far  recommended  itseif  to  the  people,  as  to  insure  at 
ail  times  a full  reward  for  the  wages  of  labor.  On 
this  system  of  the  prelection  of  labor  rests , m my 


the  government  and  country  its  lost  honor,  and  biing 
us  back  to  those  good  old  times,  when  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  under  the  early  presidents  for 
tiie  benefit  of  the  whole  people  and  not  lor  the  ‘spoils 
ol  parly.’ 

I wish  to  see  once  more  dignity  and  honor  seated  in 
the  presidential  chair.  I11  the  peison  of  Henry  Clay 
we  have  them  united.  Let  11s  then  go  for  Clay  and  Ire- 
linghiujscn : the  American  system — and  the  Union  as  il  is, 

1 have  written  more  than  i intended;  1 pray  you 
pardon  me,  and  accept  lor  the  committee  and 
yourself,  the  as: 
trienil,  and  brother  whig,  „ 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

To  Daniel  S.  Baker,  esq.,  and  others,  committee, 
Lynn. 

Abolition  Statistics.  "Tucker's  Liberty  Alma- 
nac,'" lurnishes  the  lollowing  as  the  history  ol  the 
Liberty  Parly  111  the  United  States,  as  tar  as  we  can 
numerals  since  1840.  Y\  e 


get  il — briefly  stated 
commence  with 

NEW  YORK. 

In  1840, liberty  vote  2,808. 

1841,  “ “ 5,882 

1842,  “ “ 7,233 

1843,  t‘  “ 16,275 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  1840,  liberty  vole  111 

1841,  “ “ 2,358 

1842,  “ “ 3,110 

1843,  “ “ 3,564 

MAINE. 

In  1840,  liberty  vote  194 

1841,  “ “ 1,163 

1842,  “ “ 2,983 

1843,  “ “ 6,351 

VERMONT.  I 

In  1840,  liberty  vote  319 
1841,  “ “ 2,794 

1841,  “ “ 2,091 

1843,  “ “ 2,564 

CONNECTICUT. 

In  1840,  liberty  vote  174 

1841,  “ “ 1,319 

1842,  “ “ 1,777 

1843,  “ “ 1,872 

1844,  “ “ 1,971 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  1840,  liberty  vote  1,415 

1841,  “ “ 3,722 

1842,  “ “ 6,422 

1843,  “ “ 9,000 

NEW  JERSEY. 

In  1840,  liberty  vote  69 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  1840,  liberty  vole  69 
The  Dorr  excitement 
has  svva-.towed  up  all  the 
l.uerty  there  was  .n  that 
stale,  Tor  a lew  yeuis  past. 
Recently  ihe  cause  seems 
to  be  coming  up. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  184U,  liueriy  vole  343 
1841*,  “ “ 810 

1842,  “ “ 1,114 

1843,  “ “ 2,417 

OHIO. 

In  1840,  liberty  vote  903 

1841,  “ “ 2 848 

1842,  -“  “ 5, 4*3 

1843,  “ “ 7,48.- 

M1CIIIGAN. 

In  184u,  Hbcny  vote  328 

1841,  “ “ 1,213 

1842,  “ “ 2,130 

1843,  “ “ 2,775 

ILLINOIS. 

In  1840,  liberty  vote  159 

1841,  “ “ 527 

1842,  “ “ 931 

1843,  “ “ 1,954 

INDIANA. 

In  1842,  liberty  vote  900 
1843,  “ “ 2,050 

WISKONSAN. 

In  1843,  liberty  vote  200 
In  1844  there  were  several  supervisors  elected  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  who  were  liberty  men.  The 
precise  number  we  cannot  tell. 

[Boston  Morning  Chronicle. 
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t be  not  to  permit  G.  Bri 
j to  plant,  a colony  or  be 


ilk 


ol  i842,  :::scrn  ii  on  page  123  of  this  v o I Mr.  Clay 

has  replied  as  lollows: 

Ashland  9 Ik  September,  1344. 
“Gentlemen:  I this  day  received  your  letter  ad- 
dressing two  inquiries  to  me — ‘first.  Are  yCu  in  fa- 
vor of  the  tariff  act  of  1842:  And  second.  ‘Would 
you,  if  elected,  support  that  act  as  it  is.  without  mo- 
dification, or  would  you  be  in  favor  of  modifying  i ?’ ” 
1 have  so  often,  gentlemen,  expressed  my  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  that  the  only  regret  I 
feel  is  that  you  should  deem  it  at.  all  necessary  to  re- 
quest any  renewed  expression  of  it.  Nevertheless,  I 
take  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request,  in  say- 
ing that  1 am  of  opinion  that  the  tariff  of  1842  has 
been  eminently  salutary;  that  I am  decidedly  opposed  to 
its  repeal;  that  1 should  regard  its  repeal  as  a nation- 
al calamity;  and  that  I am  unaware  of  the  necessity 
of  any  modification  of  it.  ] am,  therefore,  opposed 
alike  to  its  lepeal  or  modification.  A fixed  and  stq 
ble  policy  is  what  the  country  now  most  needs,  and 
i sincerely  hope  that  the  tariffof  1S42  may  be.  main- 
tained, and  thus  afford  a security  for  that  desidera- 
tum. I am  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

IT.  CLAY. 


it  her. 

■ it  to 


■ foreign  power 
er  any  portion 

ssary  to 


very  branch  of  manufactures  for  winch  the  country  is 
ipe.  Should  the  opposite  party  prevail,  we  may  bid 
dicu  to  national  prosperity,  so  far  as- it  depends  upon 
he  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  and 


ii'is  letter,  bv  av-iguing  the.  many  reasons  : resume  our  dependence  upon  foreign  countries.  Iri 
nfluence  me  in  the  conclusions  to  which  I any  and  every  event,  I tender  you  my  cordial  wishes 
egret  to  be  compelled  to  differ  so  widely 


cxteiiu 
which 
come,  I 

from  the  views  expressed  by  yourselves  and  the 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  whom  you  repre- 
sent. Differing,  however,  with  you  and  with  them 
as  I do,  it  was  due  to  frankness  that  1 should  be  thus 
explicit  in  the  declaration  of  my  opinions,  lam, 
with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

T A l\  1 TP  C!  XT 


To  Messrs.  S.  P.  Chase, 
tee,  Cincinnati. 


JAMES  K.  POLK. 
Thomas  Heaton,  Sfc.,  commil- 


On  inserting  the  above,  the  National  Intelligencer 
says:  “The  subjoined  letter  we  have,  we  believe, 
never  yet  given  to  our  readers,  though  certainly  the 
mighty  cause  why,  after  missing  so  many  higher 
heads,  the  Baltimore  nomination  at  last  plumped 


for  your  success,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  Your 
friend  and  obedient  servant,  II.  CLAY. 

J\Ir.  Enos  Cooper. 


OFFCIAL  INTEFERENCE  WITH  THE  ELF.CTIONS. 

The  N.  York  Express  publishes  the  following,  as 
having  been  sent  to  a whig  of  that  city,  supposing 
him  to  have  beer,  a loco.  The  gentleman  returns 
the  appeal  to  the  public,  and  is  mortified  at  the  sus- 
picion that  he  should  have  been  so  mistaken. 

“The  Democratic  Republican  General  committee 
i at  Tamany  Hall  require  funds  to  carry  on  with  vigor 
the  present  political  campaign  in  support  of  their 
candidates,  Polk  and  Dallas,  for  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  of  the  party  in  this  state;  and  the  long 


. t own  upon  that  of  he  residuary  legatee  of  General  estabiijlied  usages  of  the  party  gives  the  committee  a 
Jackson’s  popularity.  But  for  tins,  the  opinion  of . hl  l0  caJ)  bon  a)1  \ ,ns  holding  office  under  the 

that  portion  of  the  locofoco  party  wno  so  strongly  au"lhori,  of  lh’0  slate  government,  or  by  election  of 
maintained,  through  certain  artic  es  in  the  G one,  ..  / , . ..  ,■  J 

, ......  i. .’  i the  parly  lor  contributions.  The  committee  expect 

from  you  ten  dollars,  which  you  will  hand  to  the 
treasurer.  “THEOPIULUS  PECK. 


Letter  from  James  K.  Polk. 

Columbia,  ( Tenn.)  April  23,  1844- 
Gentlemen:  Yourletterof  the  30th  ultimo,  which 
you  have  done  me  Ihe  honor  to  address  to  me,  reach- 
ed my  residence  during  my  absence  from  home,  and 
was  not  received  until  yesterday.  Accompanying 
your  letter  you  transmit  to  me,  as  you  state,  “a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  r»  very  large  meeting 


that  neither  his  abilities  nor  certain  traits  of  his  | 
character  entitled  him  to  be  thought  of  forever!  the 
vice  presidency,  would  beyond  doubt  have  prevailed . 

The  letter  itself  offers,. as  will  be  seen,  the  lamest 
possible  reasons  for  the  course  which  it  announces. 
It  is  little  belter  than  a repetition  of  the  absurdities 
sat  forth  in  tliat  Jackson  and  Erving  story  about  our 
rights  and  the  intended  concessions  of  Spain  as  to 
Texas,  so  utterly  exposed,  as  fabulous  merely,  more 
than  once  in  our  columns.  Mr.  Puik  affects  to  have 


V W maturely  investigated  the  entire  question.  We  much  1 "dl.  V ■ . 

lhf  doubt  if' he  ever  did  the  like  of  any  great  national  the  S®neral  “7  ,e  be  -nstructed  to 


citizens  of  Cincinnati,  assembled  on  the  29  th  instant, 
to  express  their  settled  opposition  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States.”  You  request  from 
me  an  explicit  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  annexation.  Having  at  no  time  entertained 
opinions  upon  public  subjects  which  I was  unwilling 
to  avow,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your 
request.  I have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  I am 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  re-annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  territory  and  government  of  the  U.  States.  I 

entertain  no  doubt*  as  to  the  power  or  expediency  of  the  -tit|c.  Nor  does  Mr.  P.  deign  to  refer  to 

re-annexatim.  ihe  proof  is  clear  and  satisfactory  v’er/s|ighl  fapt  that  this  government,  just  before 
to  my  m i n dtha t Te xa s o nce  c o n s t i 1 1 1 le d a part  of  the  * hale,  tendered  to  Spain  a guaranty  of  her 

territory  of  the  United  States,  he  title  to  which  I ri  hl‘  lo  M b;yond  !he  Mississippi,  against  any  claim 
regard  to  have  been  as  indisputable  as  that  to  any  t whatever;  nor  does  he  now  condescend 

other  portion  of  our  territory.  At  the  time  the  ne-  remti^er  l)jal  if  we  had  ever  got  any  right  there, 

goUation  was  opened  with  a view  to  acquire  the  y lelde<4  it  up,  by  solemn  treaty,  as  pari  coi.side- 

Flondas  and  the  settlement  of  other  questions,  and  , * for  what  he  and  his  friends  have  no  idea  of 


my  g 

matter,  unless  in  the  single  aspect  of  its  party  popu 
larity. 

Short  work,  it  will  be  seen,  does  this  statesman 
and  jurist  make  of  titles,  treaties,  and  such  puny 
thing-.  At  once  he  decides  that  a treaty  with  France 
could  confer  upon  us  a clear  right  to  that  which  had 
for  above  one  hundred  years  been  in  undisturbed 
Spanish  possession;  a territory  every  where  settled 
by  Spaniards  only,  and  to  w Inch  F ranee  directly  re- 
fused to  say  that  siie  made  us.  by  her  cession  to  Lou  i- 


‘LYt'io  York,  August, — , 1844, 

The  above  comes  in  the  form  of  a petition.  Here 
is  a threat  from  Tammany  Hall. 

'■‘■.Tammany  Hall.  August  15,  1844. 
“At  a meeting  of  the  Democratic  Republican 
General  commitee,  held  on  the  J 5th  instant,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

“ Resolved , That  the  chairman  and  secretaries  of 

ask  for  and 


urg-;  the  removal  of  all  persons  holding  appointments 
under  the  present  administration  of  this  state  who  do 
not  pay  to  the  finance  committee  their  assessments, 
as  shall  be  reported  to  them  by  the  finance  committee, 
within  fifteen  days  from  this  date. 

“ABRAHAM  HATFIELD,  President. 

‘ Isaac  V.  Fowler,  ‘ 

“Wm.  A.  Walked, 


Secretaries. 


pending  that  negotiation,  the  Spanish  government  it- 
self was 


, . r-  . , , restoring,  Florida.  Yet  it  one  part  of  the  bargain 

satisfied  of  the  validity  of  our  title,  and  b 

, , , . „ 1 . - .,  o,  . • is  not  to  stand,  how  should  the  other? 

was  ready  to  recognise  a line  far  west  of  the  Sabine  | 

as  the  true  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  defin-  , To  the  great  southern  argument  in  favor  of  this 
ed  by  the  treaty  of  1803  with  France,  under  which  j unprincipled  act  of  encroachment  and  spoliation,  the 
Louisiana  was  acquired.  This  negotiation,  which  'strengthening  of  the  slave  interest,  Mr.  P.  has  no 
had  been  first  opened  at  Madrid,  was  broken  off  and  [direct  allusion.  As,  however,  he  is  addressing 
transferred  to  Washington,  where  it  was  resumed,  i people  in  Ohio,  that  small  circumstance  is  not  very 
and  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Florida,. by  which  the  difficult  to  explain.  He  is  silent  about  the  huge  as- 
Sabine  was  fixed  on  as  the  western  boundary  of  . sqmption  of  Texas  debts.  But  that  again  may  have 
Louisiana.  From  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of.  been  purely  out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  of  bis  cor- 
1803  with  France  until  the  treaty  of  1819  with  j respondents.  Nor  does  he,  great  statesman  and  pa- 
Spam,  the  territory  now  constituting  the  Republic  of  j triot  as  he  is,  stop  to  weigh  the  necessity  to  us  of 
Texas  belonged  to  the  United  States.  In  1819  the  ( territory,  when  we  have  already  almost  as  much  un- 
Florida  treatv  was  concluded  at  Washington  by  Mr.  i occupied  as  occupied  dominion — a territory,  too,  to 
John  Quincy  Adams,  (the  secretary  of  state,)  on  the  I be  purchased  at  the  moderate  price  of  many  millions, 
part  ol  the  United  SlaLes,  and  Don  Louis  de  Onis  on  besides  % foreign  war  and  a very  possible  disruption 
the  part  of  Spain;  and  by  that  treaty  this  territory  of  the  union.  Mr.  Polk  is  a politician;  and  these 
lying  vvestoi  tiie  Sabine  and  constituting  Texas  j things  are  not  worth  his  thought:  Mr.  Polk  is  a lover 
was  ceded  b\  the  United  States  to  Spain.  That  the  j of  his  country;  arid  these  things  are  far  below  his 
Rio  del  Norte  or  some  more  western  boundary  than  cure:  for  they  are  agreeuble  lo  his  party l 
the  Sabine  could  have  been  obtained  had  it  been  in-  — 

sisted  on  by  tiie  American  secretary  of  stale,  ant)  L^ttep-  from  Mr.  Clay  to  a glove  manufacturer 
that  without  increasing'  the  consideration  paid  for  the  in  Philadelphia: 

Floridas.  In  my  judgment  the  country  west  of  the  | Ashland,  Sept.  lOtli,  1844. 

Sabine,  arid  now  called  Texas,  was  most  unwisely  j Dear  sir:  I duly  received  your  favor  of  the  20th 
ceded  away.  It  is  a part  of  the  great  valley  of  the  i ultimo,  and,  along  with  it,  a half  a dozen  pair  of  la- 
Mississippi,  directly  connected  b_\  its  navigable  wa-  dies’  and  gentlemen’s  white  and  black  kid  gloves, 
ters  u itn  the  Mississippi  river;  and,  having  once  ■ manufactured  at  your  establishment,  and  which  you 


been  a pai  t of  our  union,  it  should  never  have  been 
dismembered  from  it. 

The  government  and  people  of  Texas,  it  is  under- 
stood, not  only  give  their  consent,  but  are  anxiously 
desirous  to  he  reunited  to  the  United  States.  J f the 
application  of  Texas  for  a reunion  and  admission 
into  our  confederacy  shall  he  rejected  by  the  United 
States  there  is  imminent  danger  lhat  she  will  be 
come  a dependency  if  not  a colony  of  Great  Bri- 
tain—-an  tvenl  which  no  American  patriot,  anxious 
for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  could 
pci  mil  lo  occur  ithout  the  most  strenuous  resis- 
tance. Lei  !'  xas  be  re- annexed  and  the  authority 
and  in  . s of  tin-  United  Slates  be  eslaolished  and 
rriamiameo  wiiliin  uer  lim  its,  as  aiso  in  the  Oregon 
territory,  and  let  the  fixed  policy  of  our  government 


have  kindly  offered  lo  my  acceptance.  1 thank  you 
f-r  the  present,  and  for  the  friendly  motives  which 
induced  you  to  make  it.  Mrs.  Clay  pronounces  the 
gloves  a very  superior  article. 
"*#***# 

But,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  useless  now  to  speculate 
upon  the  advantages  of  cherishing  this  or  any  oilier 
branch  of  American  manufactures.  The  question  is 
now  depending  before  the  American  people,  whether 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  or  fair  p olection  to  Ame- 
rican industry,  shall  prevail.  In,  a period  of  less  than 
sixty  days  that  question  will  be  settled  Perhaps  no 
state  in  the  uniunuil)  exercise  more  inlluence  in 
settling  it  than  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  If  it  should 
be  determined,  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the 
vvhigs,  wt  may  confidently  anticipate  just  protection  to 


general  jackson’s  letter. 

We  g-ive  to-day  a recent  letter  fron  Gen.  Jackson, 
to  Mo-es  Dawson,  E‘q  , upon  the  subject  of  Texas. 
Perh-aps  it  is  not  saying  too  rmir.h  to  express  the 
opinion,  that  this,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  most  forcible, 
eloquent,  and  conclusive  papers  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed upon  the  subject.  Every  strong  point — every  pa- 
triotic view  is  presented  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
and  with  a force  and  truth  that  cannot  be  resisted. 

It  makes  the  young  heart  of  freedom  heat  with  a 
stronger  throb — it  makes  the  warm  blood  course  with 
a swifter  current — to  see  the  aged  chieftain,  the 
hoary  patriot,  after,  “filling  the  measure  of  his  coun- 
try’s glory,”  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  full 
of  years  and  full  of  honors,  his  generous  heart  still 
beating  with  undying  patriotism,  and  his  voice  still 
lilted  up  to  admonish  and  to  counsel  his  countrymen. 

[ Spectator . 

Hermitage,  August  28,  1S44. 
Dear  sir:  I am  in  possession  of  your  note  of  the 
27th  insl.,  and  although  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  ex- 
cessive warm  weather  of  this  month,  shall  endeavor 
to  repl)  to  it. 

The  more  t have  reflected  on  the,  policy  of  annex- 
ing Texas  to  the  United  States,  the  more  decided  is 
my  conviction,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  fe- 
deral constitution,  no  question  has  arisen  of  so  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  people 
cf  the  United  Slates.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
in-tance,  as  in  the  revolution  and  our  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  kind  Providence  still  interposes  to 
help  on  our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  self-government, 
and  to  give  us  the  necessary  guarantee  for  our  inde- 
pendence. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1803,  by  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
obtained  Louisiana  from  France,  the  people  of  that 
country  acquired  the  right  to  incorporation  in  our 
Union  as  ample  and  complete  as  that  possessed  by  the 
original  states  and  their  territories,  and  all  the  cor- 
responding rights  of  citizenship  and  protection.  In 
the  treaty,  therefore,  of  1819,  by  which  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  west  of  the  Sabine,  were  deprived  of 
the  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  a serious  ques- 
tion arises  whether  this  government  can  dismember 
its  territory  and  disfranchise  its  citizens  without  their 
consent,  and  in  the  case  of  Texas,  without  the  con- 
sent of  France.  But  leaving  out  of  view  this  solemn 
question,  and  looking  only  at  the  consequences  which 
have  followed  the  treaty  of  1819,  it  is  wonderful 
that  the  course  of  events  is  such  as  to  enable  us  to 
repair  the  errors  of  that  treaty,  at  the  same  that  we 
avoid  doing  wrong  to  other  powers,  either  on  this  or 
the  continent  of  Europe. 


1 c> 
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i tie:  people  oi  i exas  nave  maintained  Uieii*  sepa- 
rate existence,  and.  after  years  of  luitiv  and  toil 
have  achieved  lh  j:r  fix- Jo  n . m • nclep  •nJeinn:.  Ami 
without  a st  sin  on  th  ;r  c!  iraeter,  v.  itlioot  violating 
obligations  wit!:  ...  ico  -,r  other  foreign  p i f . 
with  no  restraint  on  their  sovereignly,  other  than  tli.it 
winch  lias  been  imposed  by  their  Got.  they  again 
come  back  to  us,  teil  us  that,  although  the  guaran 
tees  of  the  treaty  of  1S03  have  been  a illidrawn  from 

them,  they  are  yet  willing  to  embrace  them  And 
the  question  is  tv  hat  shall  we  say  to  them  in  reply? 

But  before  answering  this  question,  let  us  see  if 
Mexico  has  any  right  to  the  terri  nry  of  Texas,  or 
any  cjiise  for  resisting  (he  extension  to  the  citizens 
of  Texas  of  the  guarantees  of  cit  izenship,  an  intend- 
ed in  the  treaty  of  1803.  When  did  Mest-o  ac  quire 
any  title  to  the  territory  of  Tex  i ? The  title  of 
France  was  conyeyed  to  us,  and  it  liiie  was  then  I 
recognised  by  all  the  civilized  world  a • the  only  good 
one.  D;d  we  convey  it  ' Mexico?  We  did  not  — 
We  conveyed  it  to  Old  Spain,  and  she  did  not  con-  i 
vey  it  to  Mexico.  How,  then,  does  Mexico  derive 
her  title?  She  pretends  to  none  except  what  results 
from  the  confederation  which  was  formed  in  1824, 
and  founded  on  revolution,  in  which  compact  '1  exas 
expressly  stipulated  that  her  separate  sovereignty 
was  retained.  The  overthrow  of  that  confederation 
or  compact  by  mi'itary  force  gives  Mexico  no  title 
to  the  territory,  unless  she  ca-riLshow  that  she  has 
conquered  one;  arid,  if  we  examine  the  claim  on  the 
score  of  conquest,  it  is  notoriously  u-just.  That 
claim  was  silenced  by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  al- 
ter which  event  the  principal  powers  of  the  world 
recognised  Texas  as  an  independent  state.  There,  is, 

then,  no  reason  for  the  oppos  lion  now  made  by  Mex- 
ico to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  Slates 
— none  founded  on  any  just  claim  to  the  territory  or 
the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  Texas. 

We  are  then  brought  to  the  unembarrassed  ques- 
tion, is  it  right  for  us  to  possess  Texas  on  the  rea- 
sonable terms  proposed  by  her?  Is  it  a step  neces- 
sary to  our  safety  arid  prosperity?  i s y it  is,  and 
as  you  have  requested  my  reasons,!  will  briefly  state 
them. 

That  territory  is  represented  by  P.Ir.  Thompson, 
arid  other . gentlemen  of  character  who  ha  ve  the 
means  of  judging  correctly,  as  possessing  some  of  the 
finest  lands  in  ihe  woild.  in  soil,  climate',  and  pro- 
ductions, it  is  said  to  surpass  the  Floi  Ida,  and  *to  equal 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  As  a p u lion  of  our  con- 
federacy, Itlen,  will  it  n l in, ’10-111  ns  III  the  same 
manner  dial  ihe  stares  just  mentioned,  ,.iul  Ihe  other 
new  states,  have  done?  I l ive  nut  love  states  con- 
tributed to  the  weahli,  sale,'.,  end  prosperity  of  ihe 
oilier  portions  ul  the  eunicileraev?  ilave  they  not 
furnished  homes  for  thousands  oi  nappy  and  Ir  e 
people,  engaged  in  Ihe  noble  pinsuil  ul  agriculture  — 
and  have  not  the  products  of  tins  agriculture,  ex- 
changed in  our  u ni  .and  foreign  mail;  Is,  given 
lieulLhlul  employment  to  our  manufacturing  ami  ua 
vigatiug  interests,  and  to  the  various  uieciiaiiic.il 
arts?  Unless  the  measure  of  our  prosperity  is  dill'er 
ent  Irutn  that,  w Inch  is  applicable  to  all  other  naiions, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
be  promoted  by  the  annexation  of  1 exas.  Tins  cun 
elusion  1 deem  sell  evident. 

But  great  as  are  the  advantages  of  annexation  in 
the  encouragement  » Inch  w ill  result  to  our  industri- 
al pursuits — advantages  iirwinch  all  sections  of  the 
Union  will  participate — they  are  not  so  important  as  j 
the  security  which  Texas,  m a military  point  of  » iew, 
offers  us.  It  is  in  this  aspect  ul  the  question  that  1 
shudder  when  I look  at  Hie  course  of  me  newspaper 
press  opposed  to  annexation,  and  read  the  speeches 
of  many  public  men,  who  absorbed  in  the  effort  to 
make  a president,  seem  to  care  nothing  for  the  in- 
trigues of  Great  Britain  to  defeat  onr  true  policy. 

We  have  labored  for  many  years  to  free  the  states 
composing  our  Union  of  the  Indian  population  with- 
in their  limits,  and  may  be  said  to  have  j .st  succeed- 
ed in  the  accomplishment  of  this  humane  policy . — 
These  Indians  are  now  placed  on  our  western  lj;ou- 
tier,  and  in  a territory  favorable  to  their  gradual  ci- 
vilization and  protection,  against  the  intrusion  of  in- 
fluences hostile  to  them  and  to  us.  At  present  they 
are  not  accessible  to  British  influence,  except  on  the 
northern  boundary  line.  Is  it  not  apparent,  however, 
that  the  whole  ol  our  policy  in  respect  to  their  civili- 
zation, will  be  thwarted  it  any  foreign  po wer  acqu ires 
control  over  Texas.  The  line  between  Texas  ami 
these  Indians  extends  some  thousands  of  miles,  and 
communicates  with  Oregon  in  the  most  direct  and 
practicable  route  to  the  great  river  of  that  territory. 
Texas,  therefore,  in  hostile  hands,  could  feed  and 
sustain  an  army  that  could  act  not  only  against  Ore 
gun,  but  at  the  same  time  against  Louisiana  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  by  conjunction  with  the  Indians  could 
make  inroads  on  every  western  stale  to  the  lakes. — 
An  army  thus  employed,  seconded  by  a proper  o;- 


w i j o i e 
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mien  of  itlogland  understand 
do  ihe  force  of  the  military 
| considerations  I am  here  suggesting;  and  hence,  you 
will  find  that  no  pecuniary  obligation  will  he  deemed 
by  them  too  greal  to  prevent  the  annexation  to  this 
country.  The  success. of  our  free  system,  its  capa- 
city to  secure  order,  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  to  s'knulate  the  energies  of 
j our  nature  to  a point  far  higher  Ilian  any  yet  attain- 
! ed  under  the  forms  of  government  in  the  old  world. 

; is  alarming  to  ihe  advocates  of  monarchy.  The 
! further  progress  of  our  princip'es  will  be  a demon- 
; stratiou  which  the  popular  mind  throughout  the 
| world  can  tot  mistake,  and  opposition  to  these  prin- 
ciples is  therefore  a necessary  part  ,.f  European  po- 
licy; and  it  would  be  as  short-sighted  for  ns  to  take 
j for  granted  that  a different  feeling  will  contrul  their 
policy,  as  it  would  lie  for  one  of  our  navigators  to 
emtiaik  on  the  oct-an  without  chart  or  needle,  to  aid 
him  in  weathering  storms  arid  preventing  shipwreck. 
So  settled  do  I co  sider  this  antagonistic  feature  of 
monarchy  an  I republicanism,  in  the  present  stale  of 
the  world,  that  I would  feel  safe  in  inferring  what  on  I 
course  ought  to  be  in  reference  to  this  measure  of 
such  vital  national  interest,  by  finding  out  what  was 
the  course  of  Greal  Britain.  Our  position  here,  as 
it  has  been  generally  heretofore,  will  be  found  to  be 
directly  opposite  to  hers. 

But  why  should  1 press  on  you  further  views  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  Texas  to  the  United 
Slates  <m  the  score  of  safely?  Every  mind  conver- 
sant with  the  operations  of  war.  and  with  the  causes 
which  give  military  ascendency,'  must  see  from  a 
glance  at  our  map,  that  such  a g-nius  us  Welling- 
ton's or  Napoleon's,  sustained  by  naval  armaments 
on  the  Gulf  of  vlexieo,  and  on  the  lake*,  and  in  pos- 
session of  Texas,  with  a very  small  force  on  land, 
could,  in  one  campaign,  paralyze  one-half  of  our 
Union,  deprive  us  of  Oregon,  ami  produce  scenes  of 
servile  insurrection  and  massacre,  that  humanity 
would  shudder  to  describe..  J his  I-  no  fancy  - ketch 
— no  chimera  of  'he  imagination,  to  frighten  women 
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sits  and  Oregon  to  Great  Britain,  and  she 
n ire  ti  rntury  on  this  continent  than  thg 
tes.  Site  o il;  surround  us  from  uir  north 
r to  lie  smith  rest  center.  Leaving  no 
, In  land  we  snail  1m  Iilcr.il.ly  embraced, 
in  liter  potent  grasp  and  open  to  her  invasion  by  sea 
and  land,  at  every  point  of  the  Union. 

And  vet  we  tire  lob!  by  leading  puli;  mians  of  the 
day,  il'iai  the  project  of  anrsexT  ion  is  a mere  bubble, 
blow  n for  a political  purpose,  to  put  down  one  leader 
and  put  up  another;  and  this  loo,  on  the  face  ml  as- 
surances mat  reach  us  every  day— whi  h tell  us  that 
England  holds  in  her  hand  a guarantee  of  peace  to 
Texas,  if  she  will  only  withdraw  the  proposition  of 
union  with  us.  I am  proud  to  see  that  my  Iriends 
throughout  the  Union  are  treating  these  Inreign  me 
naccs  as  A nerican  patriots  should,  who  love  their 
country,  and  are  determined  to  stand  by  it  in  all 
emergencies,  without  regard  to  party. 

Let  Us  next  see  in  answer  to  your  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  inquiries,  what  would  he  the  probable  effect 
of  the  determination  of  Texas  to  accept  the  guar- 
antee of  monarchical  powers.  A treaty  of  com- 
merce would  be  the  first  result,  and  tiie  basis  of  this 
treaty  would  be  one  of  reciprocal  benefit,  in  ihe  ex- 
change of  the  raw  productions  of  Texas  for  the 
manufactured  articles  of  those  powers. 

E igland  would  aim  at  once  to  destroy  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  country  in  competition 
with  her;  to  do  this  she  would  be  the  gainer  by  open- 
ing her  ports  to  'f’exas,  and  Texas  in  her  turn,  first, 
anxious  for  the  payment  of  her  national  debt,  would 
so  adjust  her  revenue  laws,  as  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  stimulus  to  the  culture  of  cotton  and  tobac- 
co, and  the  development  of  all  her  agricultural  re- 
sources. Thus  her  debt  would  soon  be  paid,  and  her 
prosperity  would  then  be  accelerated  by  the  double 
force  of  European  aid  and  domestic  pride- — unem- 
barrassed on  the  one  hand  by  high  duties,  upheld  on 
the  other  by  the.  deep-seated  determination  of  the 
European  powers  to  cripple  the  United  States  and 
scatter  among  them  the  seeds  of  discord  and  jea 
lousy . 

Among  other  disadvantages  resulting  to  us  from 
-rich  a treaty  between  England  and  Texas,  would  be 
the  necessity  to  establish  on  that  extensive  frontier 
iic h policy  as  would  prevent  smuggling  and  enforce 
ur  revenue  laws.  Could  this  be  done?  All  expe 
e nee  answers  no  it  cannot  be  done.  Border  citi- 
zens having  the  same  interests  m trade,  following 
" he  same  pursuits,  using  the  same  inJand  slreapis  for 


the  transportation  of- 4-heir  surplus  labor,  will  not 
submit  to  the  operdtiori  of  unequal  la  whs.  Ti  a cot- 
ton planter,  on  the  S"Ul!r.ves!ern  boundar  , . i Ui in 
the  United  State*,  will  not  contribute  to  ti  - mforco- 
menl  of  la  ws,  the  e.b  ct,  oi  which  nv.tki  i i ■-  labor 
less  profitable  than  trial  of  bis  neighbor  in  "exas; 
arid  what  is  true"  of  cotton  will  be  true  of  ail  other 
agricultural  products.  We  know  that  at  present  in 
the  United  States,  the  force  of  this  principle  is  so 
strong  as  to  compel  us  to  put  low  duties  on  many  ar- 
ticles which  would  be  otherwise  heavily  taxed. 

1 know  that  many  of  our  citizens  suppose  that  tiie 
annexation  of  Texas  will  be  injurious,  because  it 
will  add  to  the  quantity  of  valuable  lands  in  market, 
and  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  the  removal  of 
many  of  our  slaves  to  that  favored  region.  1 grant 
that  this  is  true  to  some  extent.  But  does  it  not  in- 
crease the  arguments  in  favor  of  annexation?  If 
Texas  has  an  advantage  in  cheapness  of  laud,  salu- 
brity of  climate,  and  convenience  ol  navigation,  over 
our  southern  states,  is  it  not  better  lor  the  citizens 
of  the  United  Slates  to  possess  (his  advantage  than 
surrender  it  to  the  citizens  of  Europe?  In  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain,  this  advantage  will  be  im;  roved, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  break  up  our  manufacturers  and 
lessen  our  capacity  to  compete  with  her  in  the  supply 
of  other  markets  and  in  ihe  carrying  trade.  In  other 
words,  will  not  Texas,  out  of  our  Unj-m,  be  a more 
formidable  compel  it  or  than  she  wood  I e in  it?  The 
iron  and  coal  regions  of  Virginia,  Fenii-y  Ivania, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  if  she  is  m ihe 
Union,  will  find  a market  there — so  will  the  Lowell 
and  other  cotton  manufactures  of  the  north  Atlantic 
side  of  our  Union.  The  immense  power  of  our  in- 
land trade,  the  nursery  of  our  seamen,  and  the  source 
of  so  much  wealth,  will  find  employment  in  Texas, 
if  she  is  in  the  Union.  II  she  is  out  of  the  Union, 
British  policy  may  monopolize  all  these  advanta- 
ges. 

We  are  also  told  by  some,  who  profess  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana,  that  1 ex- 
as must  not  come  into  the  Union,  lor,  il  she  does, 
their  lands  are  made  less  valuable,  and  the  pi  n e ol 
Sugar  will  fall.  If  the  fact  -were  so,  does  it  follow 
that  an  argument  is  thereby  afforded  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  Texas?  This  would  only  prove  to  the  v ast 
number  of  the  consumers  of  sugar  that  Texas  ought 
to  be  added  to  the  Union.  Lint  is  it  proiiable  that  the 
price,  of  sugar  would  fall?  We  know  lliat  the  pro- 
duction, of  Li ■ 'uis.iana  is  no  .v  so  limited , that  the  large 
protective,  duty  extended  to  it  lias,  t ti  us-  tar,  not  di- 
minished tiie  revenue  lr-»m  tins  article;  and  e also 
know,  that  the  lands  of  Texas  could  not  be  brought 
into  cultivation  for  many  years.  So  that  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  sugar,  in  Texas,  would  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  cotton  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ductions far  more  advantageous  to  the  United  Suites 
if  in  lh>*  Union  than  out  of  it.  But,  were  iftothei- 
wise,  1 fee!  confident,  that  the  cigar  planters  of  Loui- 
siana vvi.il  repel  the  imputation  that,  on  account  oi  a 
possible  competitor  being  raised  in  Texas,  they  are 
willing  to  see  that  fair  country  pass  into  the  hands 
of  England.  The  sugar  planter  wants  security  tor 
ti  is  negro  property,  stability  for  tile  Union,  and  inde- 
pendence for  li is  a hole  country,  lo  gam  this,  he 
will  make  the  same  sacrifice,  if  nece.-sary , that  the 
other  great  interests  would  make.  But,  lortunately, 
po  sacrifices  are  necessary,  according  to  my  view  ut 
the  subject.  All  the  interests  and  a i!  (tie  sec  lions  of 
our  Union,  instead  of  ha  vi-ig  sacrifices  to  make,  will 
only  have  benefits  to  enj  vy. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  in  vvliich  it  can  be 
made  manifest  that  England  will  injure  the  United 
States,  if  it  is  rejected.  But  they  are  too  obvious  to 
tiring  to  your  notice.  Take  those  already  noted — 
take  the  question  as  it  stands — the  indisposition  of 
the  United  States  to  profit  by  them  is  the  most  re- 
maikabje  event  that  lias  occurred  in  history.  No 
nation,  under  similar  circumstances,  has  committed 
such  an  error.  If  there  be  patriotism  in  the  effort 
to  increase  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  all  claves 
in  our  society — to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  equal  laws, 
and  a just  government — if  there  be  love  in  the  spit  it 
which  finds  in  this  free  laud  of  ours  the  means  to 
spread  the.  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  teach  fallen 
man  throughout  the  world  how  lie  may  recover  his 
right  to  civil  and  religious  Liberty  — it  seems  to  me 
that  all  tlris  patriotism — all  this  philanthropy — all 
this  religion — appeals  Lo  us  in  favor  of  the  addition 
of  Texas  to  our  Union. 

But  it  has  been  aslccd,  not  by  you,  but  by  others, 
if  these  cogent  reasons  exist,  why  did  they  not  in- 
fluence me  when  1 was  president?  My  answer  is, 
that  at  that  time  the  people  of  Texas  had  existed  as 
a separate  sovereignty  but  a few  months  before  the 
close  of  my  administration,  and  were  then  at  war 
with  Mexico,  not  claiming  the  benefits  of  the  treaty 
of  1803,  and  not  objecting  to  the  cession  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  Old  Spain  in  1819.  The  independence  of  Tex- 
as was  recognized  the  last  day  of  my  administration. 
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1 was  not  responsible  for  the  policy  which  dtsmem 
bered  that  territory,  ami  had  no  power  to  remedy  the 
consequences  of  that  dismemberment.  It  was  m\ 
duty  to  he  just  to  both  Mexico  and  Texas,  arid  keep 
the  United  States  from  becoming  a party  to  their 
quarrel.  This  duty  was  faithfully  performed.  No. 
interference  on  ths  part  of  this  government  was  en- 
couraged or  countenanced.  The  brave  Texas  troops, 
acting  for  themselves,  terminated  at  San  Jacinto 
their  contest  for  liberty,  and  settled. their  title  and 
claim  to  independence.  From  that  period  to  this  our 
relations  to  them  have  been  changed,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  connection  with  them  has  now 
ceased  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  designs  or  expec- 
tations of  Mexico, 

The  dismemberment  of  our  territory  in  1819,  by 
the  [allure  to  execute  the  guarantee  in  the  treaty  of 
1803,  has  but  recently  attracted  public  altenffon. — 
But  it  has  been  silently  operating,  and  is  now  exert- 
ing a great  and  momentous  influence,  on  our  system 
of  government.  It  has  been  thus  with  most  of  the 
causes  that  have  produced  changes  in  human  af- 
fairs— mi  foreseen — perhaps  hardly  noticed  in  the 
beginning — but  not  the  less  potent  in  result,  after  the 
lapse  of  time,  when  connected  with  a vital  principle. 
May  we  not  trust  that  this  mistake  of  our  statesmen 
in  1319  has  been  ordered  by  a wise  Providence,  as  a 
lesson  for  us  never  hereafter  to  dismember  any  por 
lion  of  our  territory,  or  permit,  under  any  circum- 
stances, a foreign  power  to  acquire  a foothold  on  our 
free  soil. 


nut's  and  America , wish  to  have  pour  liberties  interfered  all  the  great  western,  and  two  or  three  of  the  south. 
with,  yeiir  labor  crashed , and  your  candidates  lied  (burn, 1 ern  states — in  some  gratuitously,  and  in  others  at  a 
through  Hie  instrumentality  of  British  manufacturers'  I moderate  cost.  A nowsmper  might  also  be  sally 
gold?— we  never  heard  such  an  indignant  shout.  It  drawing  upon  your  limn  an  I rritience  in  thus  pro- 
told  that  the  people  would  guard  their  rights,  their  pounding  to  you  a soli  me,  again=t  the  realization  of 
laws,  and  their  industry  irom  foreign  free— traders  ! n liich  there  are  so  many  obvious  difficulties  in  oper- 
and domestic  free-traders.  The  following  list  hasjalion.  Free  trade,  however,  like  freemasonry,  has  a 
been  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Duncan.  Read  it  j secret  spell  for  attracting  its  brothers  towards  each 

[Here  is  inserted  the  list  of  subscriptions  contain-  j other,  (I  am  sure  that  I have  experienced  the  fact  in 
ed  in  trie  article  published  in  the  Register,  of  Sep- 1 this  country,)  and,  right  or  wrong  in  my  project,  I 
ternher  21.]  j must,  therefore,  he  excused  for  unfolding  it  to  one 

These  sums  have  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  whom  I look  up  to  as  the  grand  master  of  the  order.” 
circulating  free  trade  doctrines  all  over  the  world,  I The  Tribune  adds: 

by  men  who  entertain  precisely  the  same  notions  as  I “The  whole  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  made 

Mr.  Polk  in  regard  In  American  free  trade,  and  doubt  is  very  rich,  but  we  have  not  room  for  it  to  day. 

less  use  their  money  m those  quarters  where  Great  • That  there  shall  he.  no  cavil  as  to  tue  fact  lhat  we 
Britain  will  profit  most  by  the  circulation  of  free  ; make  the.  above  extract  directly  from  the  columns  of 
trade  opinions.  j the  well  known  organ  of  the  British  free  traders,  we 

Mr.  Duncan  was  going  on  to  discuss  the  subject  , shall  keep  the  original  paper  a few  days  at  our  desk 

pt  b f . vs  ,o  k Q llu  f r\  c 1 ti  I A in 1 d I . •*  . • ..II  1 . i . . n w,  f I I . ..  f _ll  I I . " j T S 


further,  when  he.  was  interrupted  by  a well  known 
lorofoco  of  this  city,  who  called  out  that  he  had  bet- 
ter “go  home  to  his  niggers,  slaveholder,”  or  words 


for  the  inspection  of  all  who  wish  to  see  it.  Every 
man  who  ever  saw  an  English  paper  will  know  that 
this  is  one,  and  could  not  possibly  be  imitated  in  this 


lo  that  effect  Mr.  Duncan  said  lie  was  at  home; ! country.  The  same  paper  contains  a long  list  of 


this  was  his  liotne;  I live  under  the  flag  o(  the  Union 
the  stripes  and  the  stairs;  it  waves  here;  this,  then,  is 
my  home.  True,  1 was  born  in  the  south;  1 live  (here; 
but  my  country  is  America;  my  home  is  tf.e  Union. 
He  who  says  1 belong  in  the  south,  speaks  truly:  he 


J have  thus,  my  frien  1,  delineated,  as  rapidly  and 
truly  as  I could,  the  views  I take  of  the,  question  of  | It  was  great  and  gloriou 
annexation.  1 shall  probably  not  be  alive  to  witness 
the  consummation  of  any  of  my  anticipations,  but  1 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  I have  contri- 
buted what  1 could  to  guard  my  country  against  the 
danger  of  yieldmg  to  the  suggestions  of  those  who 
advocate  tne  policy  aimed  at  by  Great  Britain.  I 
remain,  as  usual,  your  friend, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Moses  Dawson,  E:q. 


new  subscribers  to  the  League  fund  of  .£100, 000,  or 
$480,000.  Co;ne  and  see  it. 

Americans!  make  your  own  comment!  ’ 

^ lhat  the  iiHerests  of  (lie  British  manufacturers 

who  says  1 am  a slaveholder,  or  hold  men  in  boml-j  'a/ ‘ L ° ^ anfi  be  great- 

age  is  a liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  (Tre  mend-  i ^ ^ ^ 'rjf"'  “ uur  ailtU  every  man 

ous  shouts  of  applause  hero  followed.)  We  cannot 1 “ p/  kllovv's.-  J l,al  lh°V .would  be  disposed  to 
follow  Mr.  D mean  through  his  excellent  speech. — 1 “5<>l  ^ lnl'*  1 means  in  tueir  power  to  sub- 

vill  Jon's-  be  remem- 1 ?ei7e  llm  "!te:'esl  w,'°  can. lloubl?  Tout  tney  have 
bered  bv  both  whigs  and  locos.”  ° ' ; hac  suggestions  Worn  this  side  ol  the  Atlantic,  from 

The  N.  York  Tribune,  extracts  from  “The  League  •’  par,,za"s  ,01'  (l';es‘!?ns  here,  as  well  as  from  their 
the  official  organ  of  the  free  trade  combination  in  ' ”'Vn.  or  stationary,  that  publica- 

England,  a letter  from  “an  English  gentleman  resi  a’”’1''  <'.y  ,at“  S1  a Ubotjs.y  o istribiUed  and  that 

ding  in  the  United  States,”  who  dales  “New  York.]  _ P • .!  s b _ J."d  tlie,u’  , established  for  the  dis- 


Fehmary  28,  1844  ” He  begins  by  talking  about!  setninati0'!  of  Gpiniaons  vvou!H  iiave  a tendency  to  ef- 
“ th is  benighted  land;”  that,  ignorance  and  prejudice*  t<C  le  ,tpoa  °.  . 1e  JI1  ; ls  neither  incredible  i 
re  SO  nrcvn lent  here  .ha.  Mr  f'.iu.  : b>*  all.V  means  without  testimony  loo 


are  so  prevalent  here  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  only  real  „ . : — 

free  trade  candidate  has  been  compelled  to  withdraw  f • e,  .?  ’■  6 . l;V  e cvas,on*  ^,reaf’  Britain  lias  an 
from  the  presidential  contest,  and  that  either  Mr. ! Il',.erest  ,n  down-  our  tariff,  which  if  that 

Van  B irenor  Gen.  Cass  will  probably  be  nominal-  ■ "hj  ‘ct,u e,'.°oe ljec'^ ,vvo'1  d one  single  year  repay 


respectable  to 


BRITISH  GOLD. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  the  111  tilt. , in  an  edi- 
torial two  columns  long,  endeavors  to  persuade  its 


ed:  and  that  neither  is  sound  and  thorough  on  (beside  te“ *um<rs  lll£  expenditure  her  citizens  have  subscrib- 
er free  trade.  He  then  classifies  our  people  as  Mends  ' ed  foP  U,e  ob,ect-  ia™  ^ "-a‘  — = ' 


e<l  l0!'  l,*e  object,  large  as  that  subscription  is  said  to 

readers  that  the  account  of  the  British  raising  and  ! or  opponents  of  free  trade,  saying  that'  the  planters  ; llave  bl'e,}‘  ! ll;,t  *l,e  l,as  resorted,  in  years  past,  to 

attempting  to  use  money,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  j (sugar  excepted)  are  for  free  trade,  the  manufuclu- j 1 ,e  same  ,',ean3  w •''?*'  she  is  now  accused 

■' " A 1:.:--  i — ...  v- — . rers  for  protection;  while  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ° ' ° “nnosiriz 


down  the  American  tariff,  is  a political  party-hum 


b'ig,  and  asserts  that  there  is  no  truth  in  it. 


led  by  editors  and  other  illiterate  demagogues  who 


We  did  not  venture  a publication  of  the  circum-  j are  generally  ignorant  of.  or  hostil  i to  the  true  prin- 
stance  in  the  Register,  until  the  evidence  of  its  truth'  cinles  of  political  economy.  He  boasts  that  he  has 
forced  us  to  believe  it,  and  we  have  now,  from  ac-  converted  to  free  trade  some  western  farmers,  who 
cumulated  proofs,  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  fact, — j were  in  favor  of  protection,  and  wishes  manufactories 
not  of  the  extravagant  assertions,  with  which  Mr.  I established  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  and  Ohio. — 
R.lchie  caricatures  the  utiair,  but  to  the  main  fact,1  He  then  proceeds: 


of,  ol  opposing  and  suppressing  our  manufactures, 
was  not  only  admitted  but  was  boasted  of  bv  one  of 
her  statesmen  upon  the  fl  >or  of  parliament,  who  pro- 
nounced that  William  Cabbelt,  the  famous  ‘Peter 
Purcupme,’  had  ejrried  and  deserved  a statue  of 

gold  lor  his  services  in  that  way,  in  this  country. 

Cubbett  himsel!  admitted  his  agency,  eten  to  the  ex- 
tent of  operating  as  he  expressed  it  “sometimes  by 


THAT  a large  som  has  been  subscbibed  and  raised  j “Perhaps  there  are  no  people  more  eager  after  j X.mof  Sj^chmoS  EnquR 

have  forgotten  ail  this.  Circumstances 


materially  changed  in  relation  to  these 
, . . — lo  render  what  was  authentic  his- 

ed  object  of  breaking  down  the  American- tariff— of  j view  the' impolicy  ofMheir  presInVcoursc*  am  I'the  ^The' F*"l  n t -|C  "°'V  t • 

It, is  there  is  no  doubt.  The  fact  is  so,  and  susceptible  J advantages  which  would  refult  to  them  from  an  op- 1 thc  Uue  that  M e ou  h U^hrrW  T ,nterfSted  in. 

so  rauen  prool,  that  it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  i posile  one,  the  present  tariff  would  not  he  permitted  she  could  fairlv  do  t-an  . ' i ?!"  0Ur,tanti  ft 

uripiejudiced  man  who  will  give  himsell  the  trouble  | to  continue  for  another  twelve  month.  Nor  is  such  : doubt  to  di.  so  ° ' ' U J > we  tlave  “o 

to  read  it.  \\  e have  not  room,  or  we  would  furnish  illumination  at  all  impracticable.  It  miMit  be  effected  n,,,’.  i-  i„  . • , . . 

more  oi  the  proofs.  The  following  testimony  we;  by  any  one  doing  here  what  has  been  nractise.i  Mh  ° t 1 5 a!  dct|ily  involved  in  preventing 

should  think  would  hardly  be  questioned  by  the  En  I successfully  by  yourself  and  a few  others  in  England  1 e^to  fbso^if  w mifse  U'“  "’  C haV6  U °Ur  pow* 
quirer  itsell.  | — hv  Ip.tiinv  the  nonnU  t.o. r...n:-u  .u-*. i . . ’ : |ntase. 


-by  letting  the  people  hear  or  read  (which  they  have  ! 


It  is  because  of  its  national  bearing — because  it  is 

", well,*  at  which  Irom  five  to  eight  thousand  persons  | Could  some-such'  tTac  ts  as' you ' h^aVe"  be^^'and  'are  * fn?ereslf " fhaTw^fu-hl'to''  intePU?ls  a"d  ^uropean 
hp™2t" \l°n^ZSl  ‘1° ‘Srr; “l8|lr,l^:r  ! slill>,  i?  England,  be  circulated  in  sufficient  | tariff.  ~ Those  w ' ' ° 'l,a,nta,n  the  An'er,ca'* 


L 

were 


astobeeflec  ed  by  the  approachuig  elections, amongst:  numbers  here,  1 cannot  doubt  the  result.  Nopeo-Ur  political  uarlu  loni'r  7t '“h ■ • 

others  Mr.  Duncan,  a gentleman  from  Louisiana,  j p|e  are  more  open  to  receive— none  more  sharn- i rL,  r m m im  W ‘ by  110  ,nean:i  Sive  ll 

recently  returned  Irom  Europe,  addressed  the  meet-  sighted  or  quick  to  hear,  when  it  can  be  shown  ti  at 
mg— and  from  Hie  Lowell  Courier,  we  extract  the  \ their  own  individual  interests  are  at  stake,  than  the 
lollowing:  [ Americans.  There,  too,  I may  add,  let  the  good 


ho  look  at  the  matter  as  a mere  local 
io  mt 

or  importance.  . 


Mr.  Duncan  next  touched  upon  the  tariff,  and  he  ! seed  but  once  take  root  snd  enmnt  'fi.riu  , ,,  , -n  — «...  «. 

said  he  was  about  to  state  a fact  which  he  wanted  I work  is  done.  Thousands  will  spring  forward  'to  fus^  ! s'”8' at  ^os.lon’  sboulJ  have  followed  Mr. 

every  man  to  know.  He  said  that  he  was  in  Man- 1 ter  and  sustain  its  growth;  nay  the  very  me ^thr  l ' n i s!  , f " fpeech‘ ,nsc,  led  '»  our  last,  but  was  crowd- 
Chester,  England  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  while  | magogues,  the  “stSmp  oratotV’  who  C their' ot ! L now  °f  ^Ce'  ^ 

there  he  alltnded  a meeting  ol  British  merchants  selfish  purposes,  are  now  vociferating  against  free  I Mr  W-h-m-tt  , 

and  manufacturers,  called  for  the  purpose  of  disse-  trade,  will  then,  and  for  the  same  refsorf  be  found  ■ n rp  ' W<'.b*le‘  l,!en  lr,tro(  need  successively  Messrs 
niirialiiig  free  trade  principles  throughout  the  world,  I amongst  its  supporters,  and  prove  themselves  nosH  ! An/  vt”  n-  vL°f B!'’  ^‘J,lllrlSt”r|  ol  Connecticut*  Cas- 
ostensibly , but  throughout  the  United  Slates  in  parti- ! bly,  as  active  for  good  as  they  are  now  nnlv  n'nL  tv  'n"1’  / Kentucky,  Miller  of  New  Jersey, 

nntnr  A ,n„  .i  3 ' ...  guou  as  tney  are  now  °n!y  puissant  j William  K.  Bond  of  Ohio,  Morse  of  Maine  Tillim'- 


\vniG  mass  -Meeting  at  Boston. 

Tiie  following  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the 


ng  in  type,  we  insert 


cutar.  A committee  repoilcd  to  the  meeting  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  raising  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  this  purpose.  Now,  said  Mr.  D., 
1 heard  and  saw  tnis;  and  it  was  stated  in  that  meet- 
ing that  a large  portion  of  the  publications  should  be 
sent  to  the  Uuited  Stales.  1 hold  besides,  in  my 
hand,  the  evidence  ol  it — an  English  newspaper, 
willi  the  lacts  slated  as  I have  stated  them,  and  with 
the  names  ol  the  contributors.  (Cries  of  read  it, 
mod  it,  and  great  sensation.)  Mr.  Duncan  then  took 
u ■ paper  fro...  his  pocket  and  read  the  account  of 
■ eelirtg,  arid  Hu  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
i n 1 "A  During  the  reading  the  great  mass 
’’ '-V  i i . • : i lie  citued,  and  put  the 
question,  do  ijuu,  men  of  Lowell,  freemen  of  fdassaclw 


°“YVhat,  therefore,  ought  be  done,  were  there  funds  I w o^Ne^oIk  “S  h0’’?  °‘ ^ouls,ana>  and  Fowl- 

K .WJS-i  TO 


to  the  American  farmer,  arid  written  in  plain  Cobbett 
like  language,]  and  diffuse  them,  as  widely  as  possi- 
, through  the  corn  and  cattle-raising  districts  of 
the  Union.  With  the  co-operation  of  certain  excel- 
lent fi  lends  of  mine  here,  ( well  known  for  their  con- 
sistent zeal  and  other  virlues  to  several  members  of 
the  League,)  I think  that  1 could  get  immense  num- 
bers of  them  circulated  through  various  parts  of  cnuse.is,  even  it  he  ha 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  through  1 responded  to  by  every 


, , . - , — ««sembled  multi- 

tude giving  tremendous  cheers  for 

Clay  and  Freunghuysen, 

Briggs  and  Reed, 

Daniel  Webster,  and 
I he  Revolutionary  Soldiers. 

Mi.  Clay  slated  that  lie  could  not  leave  without  giv- 
ing three  cheers  for  the  whigs  of  Boston  and  Massa- 
chusetts, even  if  he  had  to  do  it  alone.  His  call  was 
one  present,  most  vociferously. 
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EVENING. 

On  (lie  Common,  in  the  evening,  there  were  speech- 
es made  by  Mr.  Bond  of  Ohio,  am!  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Louisiana,  which  were  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
often  interrupted  by  cheers. 

At  the  Tremont  Temple,  every  seat  was  occupied 


to  the  Whigs  of  the  state  and  of  the  union. 
Brother  freemen:  In  the  catholic  spirit  of  true  lo- 
vers of  country  we  approach  you. 

In  the  name  of  public  liberty  and  constitutional 
freedom  we  address  you. 

In  behalf  of  our  national  character,  dur  national 
we  make  OUr  appeal, 
and  union,  of  equal- 
„ e privileges  against 

room  for  any  executive  prerogative,  of  honorable  peace  rather 
ius  Mr.  Cloy  j than  inglorious  war,  of  dependence  upon  our  own 
was  introuced,  and  spoke  for  one  hour  and  a quarter  j industry  and  independence  of  foreign  control,  and  of 
It  was  a most  glorious  speech,  ana  was  received  with  ! the  perpetuation  of  our  free  republican  government, 
rounds  of  oft  repeated  applause.  ! we  invoke  your  aid. 

Mr.  Clay  was  followed  by  Mcsss.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  New  and  startling  issues  are  before  you.  Their 
and  Miller  of  New  Jersey,  United  Stales  senators,  1 decision  will  affect  not  the  present  generation  only 
and  S.  C.  Philips  oi  Salem,  after  which  the  meeting  but  posterity. 


at  a very  early  hour,  and  at  half- past  seven  o’clock  welfare,  and  our  national  honor,  we 
when  Mr.  Chas.  Francis  Adams,  President  of  the  In  the  great  cause  of  liberty  an 
Boston  Young  Men’s  Whig  Club,  called  the  meeting  ! ity  and  justice,  of  representative 


to  ordei ; there  was  not  even  standin_ 
one,  as  every  aisle  was  full.  Mr.  Cassius  M 


ilips  of  Salem,  after  which  the  meeting 

adjourned 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  object  in  the  proces- 
sion, says  the  Evening  Journal,  and  which  elicited  re- 
peated cheers,  and  marks  of  admiration  and  respect 
irom  the  spectators,  as  the  procession  passed  along, 
was  the  sis  carriages  convey  ing  the  venerable  patri- 
ots, attached  to  the  army  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Of  this  gallant  host  of  patriots,  but  few  remain.  '1  hey 
have  lived  to  see  their  country  prosper  under  the  free 
institutions  which  they  nobly  aided  to  establish — and 
in  a few  years  the  last  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution 
will  have  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Like  the  Sy- 
billine  leaves,  as  they  diminish  in  number,  they  in- 
crease in  value.  The  following  are  the  namesof  the 
revolutionary  heroes,  wko  attended  the  glorious  con 


posterity 

The  great  contest  so  so'orf  to  be  ended,  for  weal  or 
wo,  involves  our  destinies  as  a nation.  A powerful 
and  unscrupulous  party,  under  the  false  garb  of  de- 
mocracy, are  aiming  their  deadly  attacks  at  your 
constitution,  and  the  citadel  of  liberty  itself  reels  to 
its  foundation. 

Composed  of  discordant  material*  and  of  hetero- 
geneous principles,  connected  by  a single  sentiment, 

the  hope  of  plunder,  and  acknowledging  but  one  - 

common  rule  of  action,  that  “to  the  victors  belong  United  States. 


Resolved,  That,  in  the  language  of  our  eminent 
candidate,  Henry  Clay,  we  think  it  far  more  import- 
ant to  compose  and  harmonize  the  present  confede- 
racy as  it  now  exists,  than  to  introduce  a new  ele- 
ment of  discord  and  distraction  into  it;  and  that 
“alien  members”  ought  not  to  be  introduced  “against 
the  common  consent,”  and  with  the  certainty  of  deep 
dissatisfaction. 

Resolved,  That,  speaking  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  vvhigs  of  the  city  of  New  York,  we  re  affirm 
our  principles,  and  declare  ourselves  to  be — 

First — In  favor  of  a distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  public  lands; 

Second — In  favor  of  a sound  national  currency, 
controlled  and  regulated  by  the  “will  of  the  nation;” 
Third— In  favor  of  a tariff  upon  imports,  framed 
to  provide  a proper  revenue,  with  a just  discrimina- 
tion ao  as  to  afford  protection  to  American  industry, 
American  agriculture,  and  American  manufactures, 
without  injuriously  affecting  the  other  great  interests 
of  the. country; 

Fourth — In  favor  of  a restriction  of  presidential 
service  to  a single  term:  and,  as  the  embodiment  of 
these  principles,  we  aie — - 
Lastly — In  favor  of  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore 
Frelingliuysen  for  president  and  vice  president  of  the 


the  spois.”  the  free  trader  and  the  professing  protec- 
tionist, the  friend  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  its 
deadly  opponent,  the  advocate  of  the  right  of  petition 
and  its  base  betrayer,  the  high-toned  federalist  of 
the  worst  davs  of  federalism  and  the  most  authentic 


vention  of  the  19th,  all  of  whom  seemed  embued  with  supporter  of  modern  Dorrism,  the  “would  be  lories” 
the  genuine  whig  spirit  of  ’76.  j of  the  revolution  and  the  pretended  friends  of  popular 

Moses  Wingate  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  aged  75 — rights,  latitudinarians  and  strict  constructionists,  li- 
Jonathan  Russel  of  New  York.  76  — Jacob  Watson  of  mitarians  and  proclamationists,  bond  payers  and  re- 
Cambride,  8U — Joseph  Sylvester  of  North  Biiidge-  pudiators,  alike  rally  beneath  the  banner  of  James 


water,  Mass.,  80 — Jonathan  Patterson  of  Norlliboro’ 

Mass.,  8C — Azel  Matthews  of  Easton,  8(J — Simeon 
Starpird  of  Nantucket,  80 — Samuel  Goodhue  of  Bos- 
ton, 80 — Joseph  Hovey  of  Cambride,  81 — William 
Makepeace  of  Rutland,  81 — Nehemiah  Holden  of 
Boston,  81 — Darius  Shedd  of  Cambride,  82 — Eleazer 
Homer  of  Boston;  74 — Joleph  Ayer  of  Haverhill,  74: 

John  Sholes  of  Boston,  84 — Samuel  Wade  of  Easton, 

87— Eben.  Cheney  of  Newton,  85— C.  Johonnotl  of  strument,  and  which  actuated  the  glorious  fathers  of 


K.  Polk,  and  recognise  in  him  the  genuine  exponent 
of  'heir  peculiar  principles,  the  believer  in  their  se- 
veral and  respective  creeds,  the  groat  high  priest  of 
modern  locofocolsm. 

■The  high  and  ennobling  impulses  which  prompted 
mir  ancestors  in  the  olden  time  in  their  resistance  to 
British  oppression,  which  governed  the  framers  of 
our  constitution  in  the  formation  of  that  sacred  in- 


Boston,  85- — E.  Morse  of  Watertown,  86  — Daniel 
Ross  ol  Ipwich,  Jonathan  Harrington  of  Lexington, 
87 — (Mr.  Harringtsn  was  in  the  battle  of  Lexington, 


the  republican  school  in  the  great  contest  between 
federal  and  state  power,  has  sunk,  on  the  port  of  the 
self-styled  modern  democrat,  into  a strife  for  party 


and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  survivor  of  those  brave  ascendency,  regardless  alike  of  principle  and  of 


men  who  commenced  the  war  of  the  revolution  ) 
Enos  Reynolds  of  West  Boxford,  88— Moses  Andrew 
of  Montague,  9b- — .Tori.  Howard  of  Salem,  90 — and 
John  Williams,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,aged  96. 

That  cause  which  is  thus  blessed  by  these  glorious 
revolutionary  patriots,  must  be  a righteous  and  suc- 
cessful cause. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PATRIOTS. 

The  New  Bedlord  Bulletin  says — “We  gave  in  our 


j country. 

| Against  this  motley  band  the  whig  army  of  the 
Union  have  rallied  to  the  political  conflict. 

The  camp-fires  of  1776  and  1840  are  again  rekin- 
dled, and  from  every  hill  and  in  every  valley  they 
shed  forth  their  light  upon  the  whig  patriots. of  1844, 
hastening  to  the  rescue  of  their  country  and  her  in- 
stitutions. 

Who  among  you  will  be  found  wanting  on  that, 
’great  day  of  his  country’s  jubilee?  Whigs  of  Ne 


last  one  or  two  instances  of  the  enthusiasm  which  | York,  will  you?  or  will  you  not  rather— looking  to 
animated  this  noble  band  of  pairiots.  Some  others  that  noble  banner  which  was  here  first  unlolded  to 
have  since  come  to  our  knowledge.  Among  the  ma-  Hie  breeze,  on  whose  ample  folds  you  have  inscribed 
ny  staunch  wliigs  that  formed  the  delegation  from  . the  immortal  name  of  Henry  Clay— still  send'forlh 
Nantucket,  says  the  Inquirer,  “we  witnessed  one  of  your  battle-cry,  “Excelsior,”  and  still  press  forward 


the  old  veterans  of  the  republican  school,  steady  to 
the  purpose,  firm  and  unshaken,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty,  once  more  to  witness  the  star  spangled 
banner,  the  flag  of  freedom,  wave  high  on  the  heights 
of  Bunker  Hill.  Success  to  Ii is  venerable  gray  hairs, 
and  may  the  rising  generation  follow  his  example. — - 
Peace  be  unto  him.  His  initials  (which  are  S.  S.) 


until  it  floats  in  triumph  from  the  topmost  heights  of 
freedom? 

And  you,  whigs  of  the  Union!  from  the  mighty  hills 
of  New  England,  the  pleasant  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Ctiesapeake,  the  sunny  climes  of  the  south, 
and  the  fertile  valleys  and  boundless  prairies  of  the 
west,  we  bid  you  to  the  field.  Come  in  your  might 


must  suffice.”  The  Hartford  Courant  states,  that  and  majesty!  Come  in  the  spirit  becoming  Americans! 
col.  McClellan,  ol  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  now  in  : Come  in  the  dignity  of  freemen 


the  80th  year  of  hts  age,  was  at  the  late  whig  con 
vention  in  Boston,  and  marched  with  the  Connecticut 
delegation  the  whole  route  of  the  procession — four  or 


We  have  bided  our  time.  It  is  at  hand. 

Resolved,  That  the  powers  of  the  genera!  govern- 
ment are  derived  exclusively  from  the  constitution; 


five  miles.  But  the  best  story  remains  to  be  told.  — : that  it  possesses  no  other  powers  than  such  as  are 
An  old  patriot,  95  years  of  age,  was  in  the  same  car-  ; therein  conferred,  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
riage  with  one  of  our  Essex  veterans.  lie  lived  at  a : therein  named;  that  by  the  constitution  “the  power 
distance  of  many  miles  liom  Boston,  some  lorty  or  j of  declaring  war”  and  the  admission  of  new  states 
more,  we  think,  and  had  a son  74  years  of  age.  The  I into  the  Union  is  vested  exclusively  in  congress;  that 
son  was  requested  to  attend  the  convention,  but  de-  j the  treaty-making  power  does  not  embrace,  the  pow- 


clined,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  old.  Well,  said 
the  heroic  father,  if  you  are  too  old,  I am  not,  afld 
I’ll  go, — and  go  he  did.  Immortal  honor  to  the  ve- 
teran of  95  who  was  so  much  younger  than  his  own 
son!” 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  WHIG  PRINCIPLES. 

The  following  address  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  at  a whig  mass  meeting  in  Canal 
street,  New  York,  last  week,  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  ever  held  in  that  city,  by  any  party.  Moses 
II.  G rennell,  Esq.,  presided. 


er  of  declaring  war  or  admitting  ne>v  states;  and  that 
the  recent  attempt,  by  the  acting  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  treaty  Jo  effect  these  objects,  was 
a gross  perversion  of  his  duty  as  executive,  and  a 
deliberate  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States;  that  we  neither  re- 
cognise its  necessity  nor  propriety,  and  more  espe- 
cially do  we  consider  its  “ immediate ” annexation, 
involving  as  it  does  a national  debt,  a violation  of  our 
national  faith,  and  a national  war,  as  one  of  the 


Amongt  the  speekers  , 

were  Dudley  Selden  and  James  Trescott  Hall,  i greatest  calamities  that  could  befall  our  country 
of  New  York,  W.  K.  Bond,  of  Ohio,  Gerrett  Da-  “ — 


vis,  oi  Kentucky,  and  G.  L.  Bryan,  of  S.  Carolina,  tendered  to  the  majority  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
N.  EovvmrcH  Blunt,  Esq.,  pioposcd  and  read  the.  Slates  fur  their  defeat  of  the 
address,  as  lollows:  I called  the  Texas  treaty. 


Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby 
enate  of  tl 

iniquitous  measure 


And  we  do  further  declare  ourselves  to  be  opposed: 

First — To  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas; 

Second — To  a sub-treasury  and  sub-treasurers; 

Third — To  the  interference  of  government  office- 
holders in  the  freedom  of  elections; 

Fourth — To  the  recent  alarming  encroachments  of 
executive  power  upon  constitutional  law  and  popu- 
lar i ights;  and,  as  the  embodiment  of  these  principle?, 
we  are — 

Lastly — Opposed  to  James  K.  Polk  and  George 
M.  Dallas  for  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  whigs  of  New  York,  aware 
of  the  immense  responsibility  resting  on  our  state, 
the  tremendous  consequences  for  good  or  evil  of  the 
result  of  this  struggle,  and  the  desperate,  unprece- 
dented efforts  of  our  opponents,  will  devote  our  best 
energies  Irom  this  day  forth  to  the  contest  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  determined  that  no  effort  shall  be 
spared  to  disseminate  truth  and  dissipate  error,  until 
victory  shall  perch  on  our  banners,  and  li  anquillity, 
security,  and  prosperity  shall  be  assured  to  our  whole 
Union. 

abolition  candidate’s  expose. 

The  following  letters  from  Mr.  Birney,  the  aboli- 
tion candidate  for  the  presidency,  in  reply  to  enqui- 
ries addressed  to  him,  and  which  we  find  published 
in  all  the  papers  ol  that  party,  express  his  views 
upon  the  tariff,  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  other  prominent  topics  supposed  to  be  involved 
in  the  issue  of  the  election,  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  times,  and  therefore  inserted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Birnay  agrees,  substanti- 
ally, with  Mr.  Polk  in  regard  to  a tariff,  and  is  op- 
posed to  a tariff  affording  any  other  protection  to 
American  manufactures,  than  what  may  be  inciden- 
tal to  a strict  revenue  tariff'.  But  he  concludes  with 
a very  broad  qualification  or  doubt,  whether  his  theo 
ry  may  not  be  contradicted  by  tacts,  to  which  they 
are  now,  he  admits,  subjected,  and  if  so,  why  then 
he  says  he  will  give  up  ms  theory,  and  stick  Lo  the 
tariff. 

Query;  now  is  he  for  or  against  the  tariff,  taking 
his  letter  s as  data? 

LETTER  FROM  J.  G-  BIRNEY  ON  TIIE  TARIFF,  ANNEXA- 
TION, SLAVERY,  &C.  - 

Lower  Saginaw,  Mich.,  <.1ug.  5,  1844. 

Dear  sir:  Your  friendly  letter  of  12th  July,  reach- 
ed me  mere  than  a week  ago.  Agricultural  calls, 
particularly  imperative  on  us  here  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  have  prevented  my  answering  it  till  to-day. 
Their  continuing  pressure  will  compel  me  now,  in 
replying  lo  yuur  letter,  to  confine  myself  rather  to  a 
statement  ol  the  conclusions  1 have  been  brought  to 
on  the  tariff'  question,  than  to  insisting  on  the  rea- 
sonings by  which  1 have  been  led  to  them. 

That  our  government  will  ever  adopt  direct  tax- 
ation of  any  sort,  as  a permanent  revenue  system, 
seems  to  me  altogeiher  improbable — at  least,  too  im- 
probable to  serve  as  a basis  to  .reason  from.  A com- 
mercial people,  as  vie  are,  will  draw  their  revenue 
from  the  customs.  They  will  believe — and  rightly, 
as  it  strikes  me — that  the  proper  objects  of  taxation 
may  be  as  effectually  and  as  equitably  reached  by 
this  mode  as  any  other. 

A tariff’  for  revenue  to  meet  the  ordinary  expen- 
ditures of  the  government,  will  have  to  be  the  rule. 
This  once  settled,  should  occasions  arise  demanding 
extraordinary  expend itures,  the  people  will  cheer- 
fully consent  to  higher  duties  to  meet  the  exigency. 
Bui  h igher  duties  than  are  necessary  lur  revenue  will 
never,  1 apprehend,  become  the  permanent  policy  of 
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the  country.  It  would  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  a away  wrong  from  among  them,  yet  when  once  jus- 
majority  so  largely  preponderant  as  to  produce  even  tice  is  boldly  done  on  it  by  their  rulers,  the  act  never 
silent  submission,  much  less  cheerful  assent  to  it,  on  fails  of  receiving  their  heartiest  sanction  and  appro- 
the  part  of  the  minority.  The  moral  influence  of  balion.  The  slaveholders  would  at  first  huddle  to- 
our  political  institutions  forbids  our  looking  for  such  gether  for  their  mutual  defence.  Hut  it  would  be 
a result.  These  institutions  have  impressed  on  us  unavailing.  They  could  no  more  withstand  the  in- 
llie  sentiment,  that  any  inequality  of  right  to  enjoy  j fluence  of  public  opinion,  now  purified  by  an  Ulus- 


all  the  benefits  flowing  out  of  the  action  of  the  go- 
vernment, is  unjust.  The  existing  generation  has 
grown  up  under  this  influence.  It  has  begotten  in 
them  strong  repugnance — nay,  even  a spirit  of  resis- 
tance to  any  and  every  thing  that  has  even  the  sem- 
blance of  immunity  or  privilege  conferred  on  a par- 
ticular portion  of  the  community.  Right  or  wrong, 


trious  act  of  justice,  and  flaming  on  them  from  every 
side,  than  the  snow-drift  of  an  April  night  can  with- 
stand the  meridian  rays  of  the  next  day’s  sun. 

I haV'O  written  you  a much  longer  letter  than  I 
intended  when  I commenced  writing.  The  use  you 
may  make  of  it  is  left  entirely  at  your  discretion.  I 
impose  no  terms  of  a “confidential”  character.  I 


thdv  believe  it  savors  of  the  aristocratieal,  in  the  entertain  no  opinions  on  subjects  of  general  concern, 
most  odious  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  is  received — and  j to  which  my  fellow  citizens  who  feel  interested  to 
naturally  "Dough — by  a people  whose  constitution  I know  them  are  not  perfectly  welcome.  My  opinions 
and  form  of  government  declares  them  all  equally  j are  the  offspring  of  the  best  data  that  [can  com- 
entilled  to  its  benefits.  To  insist  on  a protective  I mand.  As  long  as  I believe  them  true,  I respect 
tariff  then,  further  than  a revenue,  tariff  can  be  made  ; them  too  highly  to  he  ashamed  of  them.  If  I ascer- 


protertive,  is,  as  it  .seems  to  me,  to  oppose  the  natu 
ral.  the  constant,  anu  therefore,  In  the  end,  the  ir- 
resistible influence  of  principles  that  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  our  political  organization 
TI.ere  are  other  circumstances  too  important  to  be 


tain  hem  to  be  false,  it  costs  me  no  struggle  to  dis- 
own them. 

A single  remark  I beg  to  add  to  what  I have  said 
on  the  tariff'.  lam  opposed  to  all  rash  legislation , 
or  to  violent  changes  in  the  existing  order  of  things 


passed  by  unnoticed.  The  uninterrupted  peace  that  j when  lawful  interests  have  become  implicated  with 
we  have  enjoyed  with  European  nations,  and  that  i it.  Were  I now  a member  of  congress,  I should  op- 
they  have  generally  enjoyed  aTnong  theufselves  for  j pose  the  repeal  of  the  present  tariff,  before  it  was 
now  more  than  a quarter  of  a century — the  newness  fairly  and  fully  tried.  If  it  should  be  found  to  work 
into  which  this  happy  relation,  aided  by  the  steaiT  ! well  for  the  country,  and  the  country  generally 
engine,  has  brought  us  and  them — the  constancy  of 
our  mutual  intercourse  with  them — the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  that  this  intercourse  has  already 
brought  about  among  the  good  and  the  learned  among 
ourselves  and  in  other  countries,  in  the  pursuits  of 
humanity,  literature  and  science — the  ties  that  it 


were  satisfied  with  it,  I should  continue  to  support 
it.  In  this  case;  my  theory  would  be  proved  false  [ 
by  facts — against  which  no  theory  ought  to  be  main-  j 
tained.  But  slic’jlcl  it  work  ill  for  the  country,  and 
there  should  be  a growing  discontent  with  it,  I > 
should  favor  its  reduction  to  the  revenue  standard — ! 


has  created  by  marriages  and  in  business  of  almost  j but  so  gradually,  that  all  the  interests  involved  in  it 
every  name  and  description — ties  that,  under  its  in-  j might,  in  tile  highest  possible  degree  be.  saved  fr-om 
fluence,  are  multiplying  and  strengthening  them-  | loss.  I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 


selves  every  day — all,  all  contribute  to  arouse  and 
foster  our  discontent  at  being  compelled  to  pay,  at 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  double  price  for  articles 
made  in  Birmingham  or  Lyons,  merely  to  encourage, 
comparatively , a very  few  in  our  country  to  engage 
in  the  competition  lo  produce  them.  It  is  true,  that 
these  causes  are  almost  imperceptible  in  their  pfo- 
evsses — but  they  are,  on  that  account,  the.  harder  to 
be  resisted.  They  may  be  slow  auxiliaries,  but  un- 
less I am  greatly  deceived  as  to  their  power,  they 
will  be  found  sure  ones,  in  removing  the  obstacles 
yet  remaining  in  the  way  of  labor  every  where  re- 
ceiving all  that  it  can  justly  lay  claim  to. 

The  sentiments  1 have  expressed  above  would  not, 


vant, 


JAMES  G.  BIRNEY. 


TO  THE  HiRTFORl)  COMMITTED!!,  TRUMBULL  CO.,  OHIO. 

Lower  Saginaw , Midi.,  Aug.  15,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  came 
to  hand  a few  days  ago.  You  do  me  but  justice  in 
according  to  me  entire  willingness  to  communicate 
the  opinsons  that  I entertain  on  the  subjects  of  na- 
tional concern,  to  such  of  my  fellow  citizens  as  feel 
enough  of  interest  in  knowing  what  they  are,  to 
make  inquiry  of  me  in  relation  to  them.  I proceed- 
ed, therefore,  to  answer  your  questions  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  your  letter — except  the 
first , relating  to  the  tariff.  On  this,  1 communicated 


I know,  meet  with  acceptance  in  many  parts  of  the  I views  very  recently,  to  a gentleman  in  Pitts- 
coun'ry.  Many,  even  of  the  most  faithful  of  the  i burg.  He  will,  doubtless,  publish  the  letter  in 


liberty  party,  would  probably  dissent  from  them.  I 
have  not  been  forward  to  publish  them,  lest,  by  doing 
so,  1 might,  in  some  degree,  contribute  to  divert  our 
friends  Irom  our  paramount  object,  the  overthrow  of 
the  slave  power, — and  because  I felt  well  assured,  as 


which  these  views  are  presented,  if  he  has  not  alrea- 
dy done  so.  To  that  letter  I beg  to  refer  you  for  my 
answer  to  your  first  interrogatorv. 

2.  Iam  notin  favor  of  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  states,  by  handing' 

hare.  The  most 


1 still  do,  lhal  if  the  liberty  party  come  into  power,  ! over  to  each  state  its  proporliona 

the  whole  country  will  soon  be  brought  into  most  j safe,  simple,  just  and  effectual  way  to  make  them 
favorable  circumstances  for  harmonizing  all  its  ap-  I subserve  the  interests  of  all  the  states  now  existing, 
parently  discordant  interests,  and  for  settling  on  theii  | as  well  as  of  others  that  may  hereafter  be  admitted 
proper  basis  all  the  important  existing  questions  of  j to  the  union,  is  to  place  them  in  the  Ireasnry  of  the 


national  policy.  Now,  the  labor  of  the  country  is 
made  up  of  two  hostile  parts — slaves  and  free.  Ir- 
reconcilable in  their  nature,  they  can  never  be 
brought  to  operate  harmoniously  together  under  one 
system  of  legislation.  Let  no  one,  then,  look  for 
jarrings  and  dissensions  to  pass  away  from  among 
us,  till  slave  labor  have  passed  away,  or  be  seen  to 
be  passing  away,  with  a certainty  of  its  speedy  and 
entire  disappearance. 

The  accession  to  power  of  the  liberty  party  im- 
plies— as  I take  it— the  speedy  extinction  of  slavery 
every  where  within  our  country;  and,  of  course,  the 
bringing  of  all  its  labor  into  a homogeneous  slate. — 
Till  our  labor  be  brought  into  this  state,  all  legisla- 
tion for  its  benefit  must,  necessarily,  be,  in  a great 
measure,  unavailing;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
the  extinction  of  slavery. 

But  you  are  ready  to  ask,  how  could  the  liberty 
party,  if  in  power,  extinguish  slavery,  seeing,  as  is 
admitted  on  nearly  all  Hands,  that  the  general  go- 
vernment— except  as  war  measure, to  save  itself — has 
no  constitutional  power  over  that  institution  in  the 
stales?  1 reply — all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  is, 
for  the  appointing  power  of  the  general  government 
to  bring  into  its  offices  and  stations  of  honor  and 
trust  and  profit,  Ihroughout  the  south,  only  such  as 
are  not  slaveholders — only  such  as  practically  ac- 
knowledge that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  en- 
titled to  their  lives  and  liberty.  No  objection  can 


United  States 

3.  Congress  has  power  under  the  constitution  to 
establish  a national  bank.  Opposite  views  of  this 
power  have  been  taken  at  different  times  by  con- 
gress. The  constitutional  point,  however,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  supreme  court — the  tribunal  provid- 
ed by  the  constitution  for  authoritatively  deciding 
this  and  all  such  questions.  That  tribunal  has  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  a national 
bank-  In  this  decision  I fully  concur. 

4.  I am  not  in  favor  of  creating  a national  bank 
whilst  slavery  is  continued  in  our  country.  Slave 
labor,  on  a large  scale,  can  never  support  itseR;  or, 
I should  rather  say,  it  can  never  support  the  indo- 
lence and  the  prodigality  which  it  never  fails  to  be- 
get in  those  who  lay  claim  to  its  fruits.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  slave  states  were  indebted  to  the 
free,  in  at  least  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at 
the  crash  of  1837.  I am  not  aware  that  this  esti- 
mate has  been  called  in  question,  because  of  the 
largeness  of  the  sum.  The  interest  on  it,  I suppose, 
was  not  paid  to  any  considerable  extent,  before  the 
principal  was  discharged  by  Hie  legal  bankruptcy  of 
the  debtors.  The  late  national  bank,  with  its  branch- 
es extending  throughout  the  south,  afforded  great 
facilities  to  that  insolvent  portion  of  the  country  for 
possessing  itself  of  the  honestly  earned,  and  of- 
ten the  hard  earned  capital  of  the  north.  I would 
not  renew  these  facilities.  What  might  be  my  views 


be  made  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  a course.  It  on  this  subject,  if  all  the  labor  of  the  country  were 
is  as  simple,  too,  as  it  is  constitutional,  and  it  will  be  .free,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  in  me  now  to 
lotnid  as  efleclive  as  it  is  simple.  Its  spirit  and  ob-  j say. 

jeet  would  commend  it  to  all,  except  the  slavehold-  j Commercial  men  of  all  parlies  speak  favorably 
ers  ihe:i:sv:ves;  .-,r  1 have  always  loumi  it  true,  that  I of  the  present  state  of  the  exchanges  throughout 

however  slow  a people  may  themselves  be,  to  put  | the  country.  As  it  has  been  brought  about  by  the 


natural  course  of  commercial  dealings,  it  is,  I think 
more  to  he  relied  on,  as  a permanent  condition  than  if 
it  had  been  produced  by  a forced  or  artificial  process. 

As  to  the  safety  and  availability  of  a national 
bank  as  a depository  and  fiscal  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment. I should  think  favorably  of  it,  if  the  time 
should  ever  come,  when  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country  would  call  for  such  an  institution. 

5.  My  mind  strongly  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that, 
if  congress  can  rightfully  abolish  slavery  in  time  of 
t oar,  it  may  also  abolish  it  in  time  of  peace.  A vi- 
cious and  dangerous  state  of  things  existing  in  the 
community  generally,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  may  as 
certainty,  if  not  as  suddenly  become  as  destructive  of 
the  government  in  a period  of  peace  as  of  war.  The 
principle,  then,  on  which  congress  might  rightfully 
proceed  to  abolish  slavery  as  a measure  of  relief 
and  safety  in  war,  might  be  equally  applicable  and 
imperative, on  the  same  grounds,  in  time  of  peace. 
In  both  cases  the  instant  at  which  emancipation 
would  be  ordered  to  take  place  would  depend  on  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  government. 

As  a people,  we  have  undertaken  before  God  and 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  maintain  in  our  political 
organization  the  principles  of  liberty  asserted  in  the 
Declaration  of  I udependence,  and  substantially  in- 
corporated into  the  constitution.  Thus  have  we  vo- 
luntarily brought  ourselves  under  a guaranty,  to 
purge  our  country  from  whatever  is  inconsistent 
with  these  principles.  Nothing  is  more  palpably  so 
than  slavery.  We  are  under  a pledge,  then,  to  the 
world  and  to  one  another  to  abolish  it:  and  insofar 
as  our  government  has  permitted  slavery  to  remain 
at  ease — much  more  to  enlarge  and  magnify  itself — 
it  has  proved  recreant  to  its  solemn  undertaking — 
has  brought  on  us,  as  a people,  the  charge  of  hypo- 
crisy and  dishonored  us  before  the  heavens  anil  the 
earth. 

Persons  of  great  experience  and  intelligence,  as 
jurists,  have  satisfied  themselves  thatthe  constitution 
authorizes  in  express  terms  the  fulfilment  of  this 
guaranty,  Ly  the  government.  Congress,  say  they, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave.  Neither  the  relation  itself,  nor  the  parlies 
between  whom  it  exists  arc  any  where  mentioned  in 
the  constitution,  whilst  at  the  same  time  (amend- 
ment IV.)  it  declares  that  no  “person”  shall  be  de- 
prived of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law:  and 
this  without  the  slightest  reference  to  his  being  a 
native  or  a foreigner — a citizen  or  an  alien — black 
or  white.  Those  who  are  called  “slaves”  at  the 
south,  are  called  “persons”  in  the  constitution.  Are 
these' persons  deprived  of  their  liberty?  Yes.  By  the 
process  of  law?  No.  Then  why,  it  may  be  asked, _ 
are  they  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  within  the  words  and  spirit  of  which 
they  are  so  expressly  brought? 

But  should  the  liberty  party  be  brought  into  power, 
a proceeding  wholly  unobjectionable  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality— as  simple  as  it  is  constitutional,  and 
one  that  would  prove  as  effectual  as  it  is  simple, 
would,  doubtless  be  adupted  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very. It  is  to  confine  the  appointments  to  office 
under  the  government  to  such  as  are  not  slaveholders. 
The  justness  and  the  propriety  of  such  a course 
would  be  as  unobjectionable  as  its  other  characteris- 
tics; for  surely  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  to  exclude  from  all  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  government— from  its  offices  and  its  honors — 
those  whose  whole  lives  are  passed  in  open  contempt 
of  its  fundamental  principles. 

G.  It  is  my  opinion  that  congress  can  stop  the  do- 
mestic slave  trade  between  the  states  under  that 
provision  of  the  constitution  which  gives  it  the  pow- 
er to  regulate  commerce  among  them.  If  it  be  said 
ihat  congress  has  no  power  to  obstruct  the  transit  or 
removal  of  persons,  from  one  of  the  states  into 
another — it  may  be  replied,  that,  if  commerce  lay 
her  hands  on  “persons”  and  transmute  them  into 
things  to  deal  in,  she  brings  herself,  by  that  act,  and 
in  relation  to  that  matter,  completely  within  the  scope 
of  tiie  constitutional  provision. 

I ought  not  to  conclude  this  reply  to  your  commu- 
nication, without  stating,  that  ali  my  views  of  mat- 
ters merely  of  policy  are  greatly  qualified  by  the 
consideration  of  their  practicability,  consistently 
with  the  harmony  and  the  fraternal  feelings  of  our 
whole  population;  as  well  as  by  a decided  prefer- 
ence of  economy,  simplicity,  impartiality,  and 
directness,  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  over 
what  is  prodigal,  or  artificial,  or  exclusive,  or  indi- 
rect. The  genius  arid  spirit  of  our  population  will 
not  bear  patiently  with  any  other  system  of  admin- 
istration— he  who  disregards  or  overlooks  this  truth, 
proves  himself  incompetent,  as  a statesman,  for  the 
country  and  tiie  times  in  which  his  lot  is  cast.  1 re- 
main; gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  JAMES.  G.  BIRNEY. 

To  M.  ssrs.  Lucian  C.  Jones,  Salmon  N.  Hart, 
Robert  M.  Beebe,  committee,  &c. 


M) 
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Business  review-.  lntellise'nee  wlii-alt  lias  just  reached 
nsjV  -mi  E.igia  nl  |»  , lie  1 .) • h nl  i ii  ’,  | .ft  i he  stale  of  trade 
as  fair  as  usual,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  rather 
brisk,  with  tin?  exception  of  printing  cloths,  which  are 
dull.”  idle  stock  ol  A-iiericao  pro  vis  io  is  a'  Livetpo  il 
is  hail',  and  prices  firm — Cheese-  is  qnitp  in  dem'iml — 
Lard  luis  advanced  somewhat.  The  transactions  in 
■tobacco  were  to  a fair  amount,  at  regular  pric  s one 

account  say nuotlu  r account  of  the  same  d.t'e,  (Sept. 

i > it),  represents  it  as  dull  amt  fiat. 

Corn  market,  Liv  rptipl.  September  19.  The  harvest 
so  far,  lias  been  ? edited  under  favorable  circumstances, 
'rile  mo  or's  fi  o:o  the  3d  to  the  lf>  h,  were.  3 736  q : i n iters 
whi  tit,  '12,493.  bids.  l oin  Canada,  and  4,254  bids.  from 
the  United  States  Prices  somevviiat  reduced. 

The  revenue;  Idle  amount  collected  nr  the  New 
York  cnsouii  , (.use  during  the  mont.i  of  September, 
was  S2. 4-id, 3u6  7J. 

The  United  States  the  t suit  it.  The  official  repin 
of  tile  23d  September  shows,  tint,  there  is  on  tleporire 
t .velve  million  seven  Im  id  red  sixty  nine  thousand  four 
hundred  twenty  t.vo  dollars  subject  to  droit,  besides 
one  million  one  hundred  hebie  tiio  isand  one  hundred 
eighty  two  dohurs,  for  which  draft3  have  been  issued  but 
t .o  t presented — total  thirtei  il  mi,  I ton  eight  It  u tidied  Seven- 
ty live  thousand  two  hundred  ninety  one  dollars. 

Of  this  sum  there  are  $2,315,933  in  the  Merchant’s 
bank  (the  government  deposite  hank)  at  Boston-  Nearly 
$6,000,1)00  in  the  tour  deposue  banks  nr  New  York,  one 
mil. too  ;v  Pniladelpina , two  .millions  at  Wash'mafo -,  a 
quarter  ofa  million  at  New  Orleans,  i he  same  at  Detroi  ; 
ami  the  Isilanee  between  some  fifty  or  six  y other  places 
it)  i lie  different  slates. 

Treasury  notes  The  amount  outstanding  on  the  1st 
insiant,  as  i Hieitdiy  reported,  is  a fraction  less  than  two 
millions  ol  dollars. 

Specie.  The  amount  exported  from  New  York  during 
the  nion  Ii  of  September  to  England  and  France,  was 
§547,750. 

Coal  trade  During  the  month  of  September  264 
ve.-seis  arrived  in  the  Schuylkill,  ah  for  ct.fl. 

Cotton — Liverpool,  Sept.  18.  There  were  some  symp- 
toms of  heaviness  m our  cotton  market  towards  the 
close  of  last  week;  >i  ,ce  then  the  dullness'  has  become 
mure  appareni.-ahd  we  nui.-t  designate  its  present  tone  as 
extremely  flat  and  languid.  There  are  no  grounds  for 
anticipating  a speedy  n-aclion,  ns  holders  c mti  me  to 
bring  forward  -their  stocks  freely.  There  is  an  evident 
Utsp  isitton  to  realize,  and  th  >ug;h  prices  cannot  be  quot- 
ed decidedly  lower,  buyers, Itave  more  eh  lice  ot  quality, 
and  cut  suit  themselves  on  rather  easier  terms  than 
those  of  tiie  previous  Friday.  3:HW  bn-les  were  sold  on 
Saturday.  4Ud0oii  Monday,  1300  yesterday,  tmd  lo-day 
3 500  have  changed  hands. 

Fj.outt.  The  amount  i ippec'cd  at  Richmond  for  the 
three  mouths  ending  with  -September,  was  66  938  bbls. 
The  stock  in  store  at  Baltimore  .continues  light.  Inspec- 
tions or  the  week  comprise  11.103  bbls.  and  3 47  half 
bbls.  Prices  remain  as  last  quo  ed. 

Tubaccj.'  The  St.  L mis  Republican  of  the  1 S' h nit. 
s*  »<«*■*  t.i ; q l i itity-r  v.,.i  I t.  i.i  < t in  weak  at  3 20  iihds 
Bt  Jdi.tff  well  sun  lino  I,  at  dtr  supply  hud  fallen  off  — 
Pri'esli.m.  Sales  '84a!  1 J,  down  to  $2,20,  according  to 
quali, y. 

Iuspcc  ions  ot  Baltimore  during  the  iveek.  407  h! ids. 
Maryland,  61  'Ohio,  and  10  Virginia — total.  431  hhds. — 
The  recedes  being  so  light,  shippers  were  not  attracted 
to  market.  Prices -remain  as  last  quoted. 

American  board  of  missionaries.  On”  thousand 
minister*  arc  said  to  have  been  present  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  at  the  late  anniversary. 

A comet.  II.  L.  Smith  gives  in  the  Cleveland,  (Ohio) 
Herald,  Ins  observations  ofa  telescopic  comet,  first  seen 
l,v  him  oil  the  10th  September.  At  II  P.  M.  it  was  in 
the  field  with  Beti  Cetd,  about  12°  above  the  horizon,  the 
tail  one  decree  in  length,  nudes  very  bright.  Passing 
nearly  over  Phi  3,  Celt  22  Flam,  on  the  17th,  it  w'as  on 
the  22  I,  situated  between  tw  o small  stars,  of  the  9 h and 
]0dt  magnitude,  about  one-ih;rd  of  the  way  nearest  the 
largest,  which  was  the  lowest.  It  is  now  in  a region 
bare  of  stars  for  reference. 

Church  ITEMS  PruleslunlEpiscopctl.  The  third  trt- 
annual  meeting  of  the  general  convention,  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church  of  the  United  S.a.e^y  com 
inenceil  at  St.  Andrews  Church,  Philadelphia,  o:i  the- 
2d  inst.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  North  Carolina 
presiding. 

The  convention  of  the  eastern  diocese  of  N.  York 
in  session  in  the  city  of  N.  York  last  week,  was  thrown 
into  considerable  exciterne.,t  bv  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  by  lire  Rev  Mr.  Higby,  to  proceed  to  the 
election,  by  ballot  of  the  46  trustees  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  ol  tiie  diocese.  This  was  considered  as  equi- 
valent to  a proposition  to  eject  all  the  anti-P.useyiie 
trustees  now  holding  seals  at  the  board.  Heretofore 
tiie  custom  has  been  to  merely  fill  vacancies  as  they  oc- 
cur, leaving  the  old  members  in.  The  lerment was 
allayed  for  the  time  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  proposi- 
tion. The  convention  finally  adjourned  on  the  28th  all. 

The  Synod  ot  Ohio,  of  old-school  Presbyterians  in 
session  last  week  at  Cincinnati,  had  u warm  discussion 


whelh'-r  to  receive  a delegate,  front  Kentucky*  who  ts  a 
hive. holder.  Dr  Junknis;  president  ot  the  Miami 
University,  defended  slave-holding  as  scriptural.  I?  was 
m olded  to  receive  the  delegate 

Toe  Kemmrey  M-iaudiS!  Episcopal  Couf -renee,  'ast- 
W' ek  unnuimoiislv'  approved  the  C’-ursepf  theirdile- 
g:iio<  in  ; I io  general  conference  which  met  at,  N.  York 
in  May  las  . m reference  to  the  slave  question;  a ■ o'  a 
series  of  resolutions  based-  tip  til  the  actio  i of  said  con- 
ference. were  adopted,  in  which  was'nno  recemirmndiug 
a general  eo  iveiilioii  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Me- 
thodist church,  at  Louisville,  in  IM  ty  next,  to  which  the 
following  delegates  w>  re  named  by  this  conference,  viz: 
Messrs.  Sewn  son,  JKavana  ugh,  Ba  scorn.  Ceilidh,  Gunn. 
B;  nsn,  George  Tayl- hr,  J.  C.  ilatrison,  ivieCown,  Rtils-  . 
ton.  J.  King,  J .1  antes. 

A PROTEST  4NT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CELEBRATION.  There 
was  an  imposing  exiion  in  fiahtm  ite  mi  Moituay  last,  of 
the  teachers  and  seimiars  of  ihe-subbath  schools  of  tiie  , 
city.  Bei  /ecu  uveuty  and  thirty  ministers  < f various 
denominations  ‘were  in  the  procession.  The  teachers 
wore  all  in  amentia. ice,  ex  epi-some  eight  or  ten  detain- 
ed i>y  indisposition  or  suffi mom  causes.  The  army  of 
sello  uts,  .Mill  their  beautiful  banners,  occupied  one 
hour  and  fourteen  minutes  in  pn-Tn  ? into  Monument 
square,  where  tiie  cer*  in  mies  of  the  day  were  peifo  med. 
idle  crowd  was  jtimteuse,  Politics  is  not  the  o lyreub- 
jeet  ol  public  aUent.o  i after  all.  W.i'it  a ' gratifying  ' 
scene  was  here  exhibited.  T.iodsands  upon  thousands 
devoted  to  holy  duties,  j 

Combs  Orders  have  been  received  at  a manufactory  j 
of  wood  conies,  at  New  Haven  Connecticut,  amounting 
to  fourteen  millions  . f the  article,  sufficient  we  shop.ii  | 
jtliiuK,  to  supercede  the  use  of. the  three  legged  Stool, 
said  occasionally  to  be  resorted  to  for  counting  the  bait'. 

Croton  water  works.  The  jut  ,, her  of  persons  who 
were  suppled  io  tiie  cur,  duri..g-the  past  year  was  8,017; 

| amount-  of  rent  81  14.000, 

j Deaths  during  the  last  week  at  Baltimore  46;  of  which 
: 13  were  under  one  year;  11  were  free;  colored,  t slave; 
j '0  died  of  consumption. 

I At  New  Orleans,  on  the  25th  tilt.,  th  ec  deaths  oceur- 
■ red  of  me  yellow  feVer  at  Charity  hospital;  mi  the  23  I, 
j one  death.  Up  to  the  22 J the  total'  number  ol  deaths  by 
| the  lever  was  43. 

J O.  IV.  LeBrelon,  formerly  of  Newburvport,  was  re-' 
ceiuly  shot  in  tiie  Oregon  territory,  by  a • Indian,  I lie 
Indian  was  immediately  eh  u for  it  by  Mr.  Winslow. 

I Abner  Davis,  es one  of  t lie  state  senators  ot  Itidin- 
i na.  died  a tew  days  since.  That  body,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  equally  divided.  This  death  Laves  a whig 
I majority  until  tne  vacancy  is  Hired.  At  me  lute  election 
I the  district  Mr.  Davis  represented,  gave  a loco  majority  ol 
j 57.  vo.es. 

i Emigrants-  The  Fish  Emigrant  Society  of  New 
I York,  report,  that  during  the  month  ol  July  last,  there 
! were  1,037  Irish. emigrants,  landed  at  New  York,  whose 
passages  were  paid  hy  their  inends  in  tins,  e-mutry,  and 
jg'dil  who  paid  ihetr  own  passage — mini  3.251.  During 
• tiie  month  of  August,  563,  whose  passages  were  paid  by 
; their  friends,  -and  1,57!  \\  liu  paid-  their  own  passages — 
t total  2,139;  aggregate  of  the  tyvo  months  5,390.  i hey 
j also  report  mat  3 466  English  and  Scotch  emigrants 
landed  in  said" city  during  the  same  two  months,  making 
a total  of  9,856  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They 


h 
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per  ctnt.  ol  the  Irish  emigrants, 


| estimate  that  about  fm 
i remain  in  lire  city. 

J Fire.  At  the  village  of  Port  Byron,  Cayuga  co.  N. 

; Yo.  u,  on  the  26, h,  L-lio  tannery  of  A.  Tapper,  < sq.,  Beach 
Flour  mill,  IVJr  Tub’s  machine  and  earn  ige  factory,  and 
a number  of  oilier  buildings  were  burnt.  L >sS  estimated 
at  815  to  20,000. 

Hooks  and  eves.  An  American  invention  for  making 
this  article  has  reduced  the  price  from-  $1.50  to  20  cents 
per  goss;.  fairly  equal  in  quality.  O ie  establishment  in 
j Connecticut  turn  out  100,1)00  pair  per  day,  plated  by  the 
I galvanic  ba.tery  process.  There  was  trot  less  than 
I §750,003  worth  ol  these  tittle  articles  required  annually 
j by  the  people  of  tins  country. 


ImmIGRati  in.  The  Jews  have  been  fi  eking  to  this  coun- 
I try  for  some  time,  in  great  numbers, fond  now  conies  the 
Muzz.einen.  A young  Turk  has  opened  a large  assort- 
ment ol  Turkish -slippers,  s-vo.ds,  guns,  etnur.oidj.ry, 
&c.  &C-,  on  Broadway.  N.  York. 

Morses,  magnetic  'ielegeaeh,  has  been  in  opera  tion- 
thts  week  Coiiinlumcdung  tne  election  results  to  and 
from  Washington  and  Baltimore,  die  moment  they  were 
known  in  either,  in  another  year  it  will  probably  bi 
extended  to  Boston,  and  hews  will  travel  with  lightning 
speed  betweendliai  and  tiie  seat  of  government,  and  to 
all  intermediate  points. 

New  York  city  public  schools.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2d  September,  alier  a three  weeks’  huiliday  13  974 
scholars  were  in  attendance.  ' Of  250  teachers  and  nun 
isiers,  only  eight  were  absent. 

Potato  crop.  There  was  a great  loss  of  potatoes  last 
year,  by  disease  or  imperfection,  which  rendered  it  dan- 
gerous "in  some  places  to  attempt  fo  use  them  The  dis- 
ease this  season  promises  to  be  more,  get  era  I than  it  was 
Inst  season.  Tne  New  Haven  Herald  siaic,  tied  a lar- 
rvie r had  t ve  hogs  killed  by  a ' ng  ne  a u:  - dm  as 
ed  potatoes  a few  day's  ago.  Caulioii  is  nccc.-nmy  to 
prevent  sickness,  if  not  demit  in  using  them,  Potatoes 


are  liable  to  two  kinds  of  rot*-une  called  the  dry,  the 
other  the  wet  tot.  The  -vine  dies  soon  after  the.  disease 
‘eiZos  tie  potato  and  may  then  be  pulverised  by  the 
and.  Potatoes  contain,  hy  analysis,  about  7 ~1  pet  Cetif. 
va'er.  16  per  cent,  focula.  8 per  cent,  iiiuo'ifi  nifit'ef,' tfnd 
4 per  cent,  mucilage.  A pstn  to  boiled  • in  water  uiitil  tlid 
whole  becomes  -diss  I veil,  wiil.  on  allowing  the  fluid  a 
few  niimi'es  to  cool,  be  found  filled  with  animalcule,  a 
livi  'g  mass  of  cotmiless,  distinct  organization?* 

The  crop  in  Maine,  is  said  to  be- first  rate. 

Pigs  ins.  'Clouds  of'  wild  pigeons  have  been  passing 
over  the  state  of  Ohio,  migrating  to  the  south. 

Railroad  items  A spirited  contest  is  maintained  as 
to  tiie  route  to  be  selected  for  the  Vermont  and  JUassnchu- 
setts  railroad:  the  Norih-impniu  mute  seems  to  l,e  at 
present  the  fhvori'e,  by  which  the  cost  of  the  road  will 
be  Si  655, 000. 

Boston  and  Canada  railroad.  A ptfoje.  t is  on  foot. 

The  rivers  of  the  interior  have  seldom  been  also 
Iow  an  ebb,  as  during. 'the .-draught  la.y.r  month.  Half  of 
an  average  of  th,-  usual  water  power  moving  rnaebinefn 
of  various  desotipu  ms  in  the  gasu  rn  states,?  was  suso 
pended  for  some  weeks,  Too  Defay/are  river  was  so 
low  as  not  to  aflot'-d  vvaic-”;  enoTieli  for  tne  Easton  and 
Delaware  Canal.  Nearly  ail  die  operations  at  Bristo 
were  suspended  and.  nhndreds  of  persons  thrown  out  of 
employineryt.  Tne  Ohio  had  but  nineteen  inches  of  wa  - 
ter  on  the  Sotli  nit.  at  Pittsburg,  and  no  less  than  23 
steamer**  were  -aground  below  t ho  Tails.  On  the  16th 
there  was  but  S| no  9 feet  water  lit.-  tiie  ebannei  bet  ween 
Cairo  and  S'. .Louts.  The  Upper  Mt.Aissiptii  only  four 
feet  and  a halt  water  at  the  Rapids.  The  M.ssouri  four 
(set  scant,  and  falling. 

Sanitary.  . The  p li'ical  campaign  has  been  deprived 
of  the  active  exertions  of  Rome  vvlm  have  been  conqn  li- 
ed to  withdraw  from  die  arena,  - e rjoriei-  senators  1 Man- 
gum,  ol  N.  Ournhna  and  AIcDujjie,  of  S.  Carolina,  and 
Pearce,  el  Mary  land,  Mr  Preston  be  splendid  orator 
■ if  S.  Car  Ima,  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Mississippi.  Andrew 
Stewart,  E-q  , repre.-eulntive  from  Pennsylvania.  Isaac 
Hill,  Esq.,  of  N.  Hampshire;  all  of  litem  detained  by  in- 
disposition from  tire  field. 

Sickness.  The- -Newlv  rnian  (N.  C.)  Fays: — We  have 
been  much  concerned  for  some  weeks  to  hear  of  the 
sickness  and  mortality  which  prevail  in  some  of  the 
counties  above  us.  in  Duplin  we  .learn  whole  families 
have  been  piosrrated  at  a tune,  and  the  (mortality  lias 
been  alarming.-  Other  sections  oort'iguoiis  to  the  wafers 
ol  Neuse  or  Tar  rivers,  have  snflered  sevi  rely. 

Steamers.  The  Gnlnare,  on  her  way  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Si.  Louis.  w ith  a heavy  cargo  of  nit  rehandize, 
was  struck  on  the  3 h instant.  35  miles  below  M?  in  pin’s, 
by  the  steamer  IVeshpooiP  and  sunk  in  about  live  min- 
utes. Two  deck  passengers  and  a deck  hand  were 
drowned.  Boat  and  caigo  lokil  loss. 

Slavery  in  Maryland.  The  proportion  of  free  co- 
lored population  in  ibis. s t ate,  lias  always  been  upon  die 
increase  up  to  the  prserd  time,  v.h  i-t  the  slave  popula- 
tion arrived  at  its  lnaxjiruurt  or  gr  au-.-t  t x'em  in  1810, 
aft«.-r  which  u began  to  decline.  Tims,  in  1799  in  was 
about  103.000 — m Idl'd  it  was  1 1 1 527 — m 1841)  it  was 
89  736. 

In  1830  more  than  one  third  of  die  color,  d population 
of  the  -tale  uere  free  a.nd  in  18 Si;  dr-  pfoporl i m of  free 
Colored  to  the  slitvi  s,  whs-- as  61'ioSO — omi-oxioi-tiii'g 
one-half..  Tiie  slaves  in  ihe-reie  halve  . - ui.i  -•  <-  ! w odi- 
in  the  last  ten  yt  ars  at  die  ra'e  of  twelve  a?  u a i a-|  pm. 
cent.  i B d'  C.iic  r. 

Territory  of  Liberia.;  The  frie-  d ? of  i-  i i/i-to  > 
pro|)0-e  to  pu  chase  a lia"t  oi  eon  p-.'  1 e- 1 \ t C;  pm 
Mount  and  Cape  rabies  a i.r,  h i i-.  in  < a ?.  .ad 
for  15  -r  S 2 - t GO  yA  t'e, .di  ma  . V w \ o.-k  pm  feu  d 
t i be  oiicof  fitin-u  sur.-eiii't-rs  m .$1000  each,  to  nitrke 
the  purchase.  A ge-ntlenian  of  Pittsburg  has  given  his 
§1000. 

Smugglers  bl-.vale  - uuH  Lo a native  ol  Bre- 

men, hmign:  y With  hnii  some  ci  n ks  and  German  fancy 
goods  in  tiie  barque  Ann,  was  an'e-.ed  a New  York  on 
the  20il],  in  aMeinpting  to  smuggle,  them  — arm  the  of- 
fence being  now  indictable,  lie  was  commuted  for  want 
of  $51)00  bail.  7 

Weather.  The  period  of  the.  Aufumna  Equtnqx  Itae 
so  far  passed  witbom  hardly  any  iudicnlio.  oi  the  asu- 
al  storm  in  this  part  ot  the  Union  The  Gu Ii  of  Mexico 
and  coast  of  Florida  experienced  a : emy  gone  o , da  9ih 
of  September,  extending  with  t'.,|isi(ieiuhje  violence  as 
far  as  the Carolrnasi  V/e  had  fineoj eather  at  the  time. 
On  Wednesday  evening  the  25ili  S-.-pn  nitu.i'  a thun- 
der cloud  passed  over  us  with  indications  of  a sfoim  at  a 
distance  Ii  was  a storm  a-!  fire  York  and  eastward. 
On  Saturday  the  28ilt  a regular  nor  (teaslci  commenced 
there,  and  on  Sunday  lit  29. n it  bit?"  ne  i.ly,  unroof- 

tiig  houses,  blowing  u 1 ,wi  cliiinney-..  an,.  .-  ■ i ppn  g die 

streets  ol  the  u ■-  mug.  ' . nsu  e " lile  . ..an  w.u,  done 
at  the  -w'ltai ves  atid  in  ill  .nob  ...-  - < \ c- . ■ i > . ss-  ;s 

were  saved  with  ureal  iliffu-uli  . I n i . , , , U n a a.  d 
north  thereui.  the  rain. soon  turnon  n>  >n.<yv.  wlneli  loll 
for  three  hotirsl  covering  the  mutirry  to  die  depth  d four 
inches.  Ai  Bahmioie  we  fo!  at  tli-  tin  e a l T.I  n.t; 
occasionally  a n?  > ; inn,  I,  n ,,o-  sin  - ? n ® -- 

storm.  A l Rit:'u;i'.',.n . Vi  g im,:,  they  ha,  t nos:  im  Fur.- 
day  nigh-:.  Since  then  die  a-ihe-r  Ua*  :-<e3  dcii-lu- 
iul. 
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N A T 1 O N A L APt’AIKS. 

History  of  the  Negotiation  of  the  Florida  Trea- 
ty. A gentleman  of  the  state  of  Tennessee',  by  letter,  a 
few  weeks  since  called  upon  us  for  our  authority  for 
making  certain  statements  in  the  Register  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  the  negotiation  of  the  Florida  Treaty,  by 
which  die  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  (now  Texas)  was  established  In  reply  we  fur- 
nished so  much  of  information  as  we  had  at  hand  at  the 
moment.  The  Boston  Atlas  of  the  9th  instant,  just 
received,  contains  the  report  of  n speech  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  die  “Young  Men’s  Whig  Club.’’  of  that  city 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  which  was  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  that  subject,  and  furnishes  authentic  history 
of  the  whole  negotiation.  It  occupies  five  columns  of 
the  Atlas.  We  shall  insert  it  in  our  next.  Mr.  Adams 
is  very  severe  in  his  remarks  on  Aaron  V.  Brown,  and 
certainly  handles  General  Jackson’s  letter  of  the  12th  of 
February,  1843,  “without  gloves.” 

Consul  General  of  Hamburg.  J}lberl  Scliumaker 
J}sq.  of  Baltimore,  lias  been  recognized  as  such,  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States. 

British  outrage  on  the  American  flag.  Com- 
plaint against  the  commandant  of  the  British  brig 
of  war  Alert,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  has  reached  us. 
Captain  P.  C.  Dumas  of  the  brig  Cyrus,  is  the  com- 
plainant, in  this  case,  and  as  we  see  his  arrival  an- 
nounced as  a passenger  in  the  Oriole,  at  N.  York, 
we  shall  no  doubt  have  his  statement  of  the  case  in  '• 
full.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  an  account  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  that  the  British  commander  abandoned 
the  Cyrus  and  that  she  was  immediately  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Portuguese  and  filled  with  slaves, 
confirming  the  statement  of  the  British  captain  to 
Capt.  Dumas,  that  the  latter  would  not  show  papers 
because  he  had  sold  the  vessel  to  the  Portuguese  for 
that  object. 

Judicial  Decisions.  The  private  mail  case. — 
Judge  Randall,  U.  S.  district  court  Philadelphia, 
on  the  7th  instant,  reviewed  at  full  length,  the  forty 
cases  against  James  W.  Hall,  for  carrying  letters 
out  of  the  regular  mail,  on  a post  route,  for  profit, 
and  confirmed  the  verdicts  against  him,  for  the  pen- 
ally, $50  each,  amounting  to  $2000.  Apparently  dif- 
ferent opinions  are  entertained  by  other  Judges,  de- 
cisions having  been  made  differently  in  Massachusetts 
and  elsewhere.  The  case  will  no  doubt  be  taken  to 
the  supreme  court. 

Legal  Decision.  Judge  King,  of  the  circui  court 
of  common  pleas,  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  inst.  de- 
cided, that  minor  children  residing  in  the  U.  States 
become  citizens  when  of  age,  in  virtue  of  their  fath- 
er’s a'd  of  naturalization.  The  act  of  J 4th  April 
1802,  as  well  as  a decision  of  the  supreme  court  in 
Cranch’s  reports,  is  express  to  this  effect.  It  corro- 
borates the  following. 

Alien  minors.  Important  legal  opinions.  A ques- 
tion sometimes  occurs  at  the  polls,  as  to  citizenship, 
of  which  the  following  furnishes  an  elucidation. 

My  opinion  has  been  requested  upon  this  question: 
“Are  the  children  of  parents  naturalized  under  any 
existing  law  oi  the  U.  Slates,  who  were  under  twen- 
ty-one years  oi  age  at  the  period  of  the  parents’  na- 
turalization, entitled,  themselves,  to  the  privilegesof 
citizenship:  I have  no  doubt,  not  the  most  remote, 

that  they  are.  The  question  turns  altogether  upon 
what  is  to  be  considered  the  true  construction  of  the 
naturalization  act  of  congress  of  the  14th  of  April, 
18U2,  and  especially,  of  the  4th  section  of  that  act. 

1 am  sure  that  it  admits  of  but  one  interpretation, 
and  that  is,  that  no  matter  under  what  law,  or  at 
what  penod,  if  the  parents  are  naturalized,  their 
children,  ii  then  under  age,  are,  at  once,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  that  section,  made  citizens.  This  seems  to 
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me  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  well  from  the  obvious 
motive  of  the  provision,  as  from  the  terms  used. 
The  parent  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  as  representing  all  of  them  who,  when  lie  be- 
comes naturalized,  are  infants.  At  Ins  death,  intes- 
tate, the  law  designed  that  his  children  should  be  his 
heirs,  and  they  could  only  be  so,  by  making  them, 
by  favor  of  the  citizenship  of  the  parent,  themselves 
citizens.  The  children  over  twenty-one,  and  of 
course  capable  of  determining  and  acting  for  them- 
selves, are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  section, 
but  minors, .who  have  no  legal  or  supposed  capacity, 
were  intended  to  be  made  capable  of  inheriting  their 
father’s  estate,  by  favor  of  his  citizenship.  I repeat 
then,  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  the  construction  1 
give  tlie  law  is  the  correct  one,  and  I know  that  such 
has  been,  and  is,  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  all 
the  courts  in  Baltimore,  federal  as  well  as  state.  So 
well  settled  indeed  is  the  question  considered  by 
them,  that  I am  sure,  except  as  a matter  of  courtesy, 
they  would  not  hear  an  argument  against  it. 

REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

Balt.  10 th  Sept.  1844. 

From  the  examination  of  the  act  of  congress  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  opinion,  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I fully  and  entirely  concur  therein — and 
shall  be  governed  in  my  action  by  the  views  therein 
expressed  in  all  cases  Drought  before  me. 

R H.  MARSHALL. 

Sept.  12,  1844. 

The  Cherokees.  A letter  from  Fort  Gibson,  states 
that  a council  of  the  Rogers  parly  of  Cherokees,  was 
to  be  he  id  on  l he  24lh  ult.  at  the  month  of  Illino  creek 
and  tiiat  the  Ross  party  were  determined  to  prevent 
its  being  held. 

Something  new.  A procession  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  United  State  sailors  paraded  our  streets  yester- 
day witli  music,  and  flags,  bearing  the  insignia  ol 
Polkery,  (one  of  them,  it  is  said,  was  painted  on  board 
the  Pennsylvania.)  The  men  conducted  themselves 
peaceably,  and  made  no  noise  but  with  their  music, 
except  when  they  passed  the  dwelling  of  some  dis- 
tinguished “democrat,”  when  they  cheered.  We  do 
not  find  fault  with  these  men.  Sailors  are  not  poli- 
ticians per  se.  We  only  wisti  to  know  whether  they 
were  dalailed  forduty  as  a “Polkarid  Dallas”  recrui- 
ting party.  [Norfolk  Herald. 

Nayal  Depot  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The 
Louisville  Journal  states  that  the  naval  commission, 
consisting  of  Capt.  Rousseau,  Commander  Adams, 
and  Lieutenant  Johnson,  have  just  secured  the  titles 
for  the  site  of  the  navy  yard  at  Memphis,  and  the 
titles  have  been  forwarded  for  the  approval  of  the 
government.  The  whole  cost  of  the  site  was  $20,000, 
the  city  of  Memphis  liberally  contributing  its  inte- 
rest in  the  commons  in  front  of  the  city.  The  com- 
missioners have  devised  a plan  for  the  works,  and 
should  the  whole  be  completed  according  to  the  plan’ 
the  effect  from  the  river  will  be  very  fine. 

THE  NAVY.. 

The  Boston  frigate,  was  at  Montevideo  on  the  4th 
August,  all  well. 

The  Lexington,  store  ship,  arrived  at  N.  Aork  on 
the  7 th,  from  Gibraltar. 

The  Saratoga,  sloop  , Cap.  Tatnail,  was  at  Por.o 
Praya,  (Cape  de  Verds)  on  the  23J  July,  and  would 
remain  some  weeks. 

Internal  navigation.  The  sloop  St.  Albans,  built 
at  St.  Albans,  on  lake  Champlain,  Vermont,  of  over 
60  tons  burthen,  reached  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  30lh 
ult.  on  her  voyage  through  the  interior  to  N.  Orleans. 


| Five  adjoining  married  couples  have  had  in  all  (orty 
children,  of  whom  thirty  five  are  living.  A man 
immediately  opposite  the  fort,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  lias  twenty  seven  by  two  wives,  the  second 
of  whom  bore  fourteen.  Lareut  Ferriaund,  at  Green 
river,  has  had  twenty  five  children  by  one  wife,  no 
abortion.  B Le  Crog  had  nineteen  children  in  eigh- 
teen years,  and  of  these  five  pairs  were  twins.  Pierre 
Richou  has  had  six  in  three  years — three  pairs  were 
twins,  all  now  living  at  Shattaquioi,  six  miles  below 
the  fort.  In  one  house  is  a woman  w ith  five  children 
under  three  and  a half  years,  one  twin  and  one  trip- 
let birth.  Her  husband  was  then  expecting  soon  to 
be  presented  with  another  pair  of  the  “pretty  prat- 
tlers.” The  probability  is  that  “Ould  Ireland”  can 
hardly  hold  a candle  to  the  Madawaska  plantation  in 
either  the  production  of  children  or  potatoes. 

Vermont.  Election  Complete.  Full  returns  give 
the  following  aggregate  voles. 

1844. 


1843. 


Whig. 

Loco. 

Ahol. 

W. 

L. 

A. 

<9 

-S3 

h*D 

fee 

,<L> 

"o 

si 

60 

1 

rt 

JD 

O 

o 

m 

CD 

m 

rt 

73 

W 

ii 

Bennington, 

1852 

1659 

210 

1622 

1572 

150 

Windham, 

2857 

1937 

474 

2566 

2091 

332 

Rutland, 

3532 

1785 

479 

3112 

1786 

31 6 

Windsor, 

4726 

2119 

728 

3823 

2382 

568 

Addison, 

2591 

811 

572 

2)35 

897 

509 

Orange, 

2395 

26t5 

610 

2164 

2766 

553 

Chittenden, 

2120 

1680 

512 

1994 

1852 

241 

Washington, 

1767 

2344 

444 

1594 

2456 

223 

Caledonia, 

1869 

1994 

213 

1605 

1938 

145 

Franklin, 

2129 

1733 

388 

1854 

1767 

183 

Orleans, 

1254 

993 

440 

1165 

1054 

230 

Lamoille, 

548 

920 

517 

480 

960 

358 

Essex, 

410 

4"3 

17 

379 

470 

2 

Grand  Island, 

310 

214 

3 

288 

194 

0 

I Total,  28,469  21,0615,61624,76122,1853,810 
j Whig  over  Loco  7 308,  do  last  year,  2, 575- 

Legislature  complete.  Senate — 21  wliigs,  9 locos. — 
House  of  Representatives — 13.1  whigs,  66  locos,  8 
i Abolitionists — 33  towns  unrepresented.  Whig  ma- 
jority on  joint  ballot,  69. 

The  whig  vole  has  increased  3,608  since  last  year, 
the  abolition  vote  has  increased  1,807,  while  the  loco 
vote  has  fallen  off  1,124. 


S T A’l’ES  OF  T HE  UNION. 

Maine.  Fecundity  around  Fort  Kent.  Dr.  Weather- 
spoon,  of  the  U.  Stales  army,  now  at  Fort  Kent,  in 
Maine,  remarks  in  a letter,  that  for  two  months  not 
one  of  the  men  at  Fort  Kent  lias  been  confined  to  bed 
by  sickness  even  lor  a single  day,  and  the  same  good 
health  seems  to  prevail  in  the  surrounding  country. 
This,  ho  says,  is  the  more  to  be  wandered  at,  on 
seeing  the  crowd  of  little  unvac  mated  wretches  that 
swarm  around  the  door  of  ever  log  hut,  half  clothed 
and  but  poorly  fed  on  sour  black  bread  and  potatoes. 
Nothing  has  astonished  him  so  much  as  llio  large 
families  that  are  found  among  the  French  inhabitants. 


New  York  City.  Statistics.  The  new  city  direc- 
tory, according  to  the  Tribune,  contains  60,188  names, 

: and  56,489  alterations  from  last  year  The  number 
j of  foreign  consuls  in  the  city  is  47;  banks  32,  with  a 
total  capital  of  $27,480,900.  Insurance  companies 
! 71,  total  capital  $20,597,034.  Ofthese  18  are  marine 
insurance  companies,  total  capital  $3,574,517 — 47 
are  fire  insurance  companies,  total  capital  $9,022,517, 
and  6 are  life  and  trust  companies,  total  capital 
$8,000,000.  The  number  of  churches  is  193,  and 
which  are  classed  as  follows:  African  8,  Baptist  22, 
Congregational  5,  Dutch  Reformed  19,  Friends  4, 
Jewish  6,  Lutheran  3,  Methodist  Episcopal  22,  Asso- 
ciate Methodist  Protestant  1,  Presbyterian  27,  Pre- 
formed Presbyterian  3,  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian 2,  Associate  Presbyterian  2,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal 30,  Roman  Catholic  15,  Unitarian  2,  Uhiversalist 
4,  Welch  4,  Miscellaneous  16.  Number  of  Ministers 
20LScbools  connected  with  the  churches  10.  Moral 
and  Religious  Societies  39.  Periodicals  46.  News- 
papers 63.  Lines  of  Packets  93. 

Maryland. — Election.  Returns  having  been  re- 
ceived since  our  last,  from  Somerset  and  Worcester 
counties,  we  now  insert  the  entire  vote. 

Somerset  County.  For  Governor — Pratt  (whig) 
1335,  Carroll  (Loco)  1031, 304  majority  for  Pratt. 

Delegates — Four  whigs  elected  by  an  average  ma- 
jority of  335  votes. 


Whixs. 


Locos. 


Long 

1354  1 

Miles 

1023 

Philips 

1324 

| Horsey 

926 

Lankford 

1324  1 

Donoho 

917 

Williams 

1322  | 

Wolford 

1019 

Worcester 

County. 

For  Governor 

—Pratt  1487 

Carroll  1044,  majority  for  Pratt  442. 

Delegates — Four  whigs  elected  by  an  majority  of 
301  votes. 
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Whigs. 


Locos. 


Hen  ry 

1451  1 

Whaling 

1099 

Purnell 

1436  | 

Holland 

1079 

I .ambden; 

1430 

j Parker 

1064 

Fooks 

1400 

| Johnson 

1025 

i ATOR1AL  ELECTION. 


1841. 


1844. 


W. 

L.  F. 

W. 

L.  F. 

Johnson. 

Tlwmas. 

Pratt. 

Carroll. 

Allegany 

1 035 

1089 

1433 

1520 

Anne  Arundel 

1287 

1476 

1730 

1650 

Baltimore  city 

6386 

7435 

7968 

9190 

Baltimore  county 

1404 

2318 

2153 

2902 

Calvert 

436 

353 

462 

395 

Caroline 

605 

551 

659 

639 

Carroll 

1444 

1618 

3831 

1731 

Cecil 

1188 

1295 

1525 

1585 

Charles 

613 

430 

761 

560 

Dorchester 

1142 

816 

1323 

976 

Frederick 

2583 

2789 

3132 

3104 

Hartford 

1114 

1160 

1490 

141 1 

Kent 

597 

486 

701 

544 

Montgomery 

909 

730 

1085 

905 

Prince  George’s 

835 

625 

1027 

749 

Queen  Anne’s 

702 

716 

759 

745 

Somerset 

1134 

802 

1335 

1031 

St.  Mary’s 

743 

450 

764 

491 

Talbot 

683 

776 

778 

745 

Washington 

2196 

2346 

2632 

2576 

Worcester 

1284 

698 

J4S7 

1043 

28.320 

28,959 

35,040 

34.492 

Thomas’  maj. 

639 

34,492 

nance  of  the  whips  in  the  senate  certainly  for  four, 
and  probably  for  six  years,  is  secured  by  the  reus'd 
of  this  election. 

HOUSE  .OF  DELEGATES. 

1843. 


Counties 

Allegany 

Anne  Arunrlel 

Baltimore  city 

Baltimore  county 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Cecil 

Charles 

Carroll 

Dorchester 

Harford 

Kent 

Montgomery 
P.  George’s 
Queen  Anne 
Somerset 
St  Mary’s 
Talbot 
Washington 
Worcester 


W. 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

2 
0 
3 
1 
2 
3 

3 

4 
4 
2 
4 

3 
0 
0 

4 

48 


L.  F 
3 

3 
1 
5 
2 
1 

4 
0 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 

5 
0 

35 


W. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

4 
4 
4 

3 

4 
4 

3 

4 
3 

3 

5 

4 

61 


1844. 

L.  F. 

4 
0 

5 
5 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 


Districting  for  Congress.  The  question  for  district 
ing  the  stale  for  choosing  representatives  to  congress 
instead  of  electing  as  at  present  by  general  ticket, 
was  made  a question  in  electing  members  to  the  le- 
gislature; the  whigs  and  the  sq/isjn  favor  the  hards, 
or  Bentonians  opposed  to  districting.  A decided 
majority  of  members  in  favor  of  districting  have  been 
elected. 

ELECTION  OFFICIAL. 

Thirty  five  River  Counties. 

Legislature.  Governor,  1844  President.  ’40. 

House.  (Soft.)  (-Hard.) 

W.  L.  Allen.  Edw’ds. 


1 Andrew 
; Boone 
Buchanan 
Cal  la  way 
Cape  Girardeau  0 
Carroll 
Chariton 
Clark 
Clay- 
Cole 
Cooper 
F ranklin 


0 1 
3 0 
0 1 
2 0 
2 
0 I 
0 1 
0 2 
2 0 
0 1 


368 
1030 

546 

812 

489 

210 

340 

222 

982 

369 
872 
385 


895 
572 
879 
701 
903 
286 
52.3 
221 
94 
1 106 
786 
745 


Har.  V.  B. 
new  co. 


1112 

340 

881 

455 

112 

246 

•240 

457 

348 

778 

355 


500 

1128 

626 

764 

182 

391 

206 

649 

962 

694 

552 


Praft’s  majority,  548 

As  a proof  of  the  arduur  with  which  this  election 
has  been  conducted  in  this  state,  by  both  parties,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand, amounting  to  over  ten  per  cent  more  votes  were  taken, 
than  ever  were  taken  in  the  state  before.  We  subjoin 
a table  show  ing  the  number  of  votes  taken  at  the 
principal  elections  for  the  last  eight  years. 


Counties. 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel 

Balt  imore  city 

Baltimore  county 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Ha  i ford 

Kent 

Montgomery 
Prince  G eorg’s 
Queen  Anne's 
Somerset 
St  Mary  ’a 
Talbot 
Washington 
Worcester 


1836 

1838 

1840 

1841 

1844  j 

1631 

1860 

2364 

2124 

2946 

2258 

2721 

2988 

2763 

3380 

11.370 

12,265 

14,622 

13,821 

17,1 58 

4551 

3929 

5561 

3722 

5055 

647 

771 

819 

789 

857  | 

1668 

1160 

1222 

1156 

1298| 

— 

2983 

3164 

3062 

3561 

2112 

2605 

2762 

2483 

3109 

770 

1225 

1343 

1043 

1321 

1660 

1963 

2220 

1958 

2304 

6147 

5064 

5581 

5372 

6237 

2000 

2374 

2590 

2274 

2901 

956 

1074 

1155 

1083 

1245 

1451 

1574 

1764 

1639 

1986 

1178 

1462 

1G26 

1460 

1776 

1154 

1327 

1439 

14  IS 

1505 

1553 

1964 

2360 

1936 

2336 

833 

1253 

1310 

1193 

1256 

1135 

1330 

1431 

1459 

1529 

3974 

4192 

4774 

4542 

5212 

1573 

2035 

2185 

1932 

2531 

48,019 

55,129 

62,280 

57,219 

69,033 

A still  stronger  proof  of  the  effort  made  by  both 
parties,  is  the  singular  fact,  which  will  be  seen  on 
referring  to  the  tables,  that  in  every  county  and  city, 
a.  larger  vole  was  taken/o?-  each  party,  than  they  had’ 
ever  before  taken  in  the  same  county  and  city. 

Another  rather  uncommon  circumstance  was,  that 
each  party  came  to  the  polls  in  unbroken  rank,  solid 
phalanx.  There  was  not  one  candidate  but  what 
was  regularly  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the 
party,  except  in  St.  Mary’s  fora  senator,  where  two 
wltigs  but  no  political  opponent  was  run. 

The  State  Senate,  consists  of  21  members,  one- 
third  of  whom  are  elected  every  second  year,  hold- 
ing their  seats  for  six  years.  The  last  senate  was 
composed  of  13  vvhigs  arid  8 locos,  and  of  those  whose 
time  expired,  4 were  whigs  and  3 were  locos.  The 
whigs  have  succeeded  in  electing  six  senators  to  fill 
those  vacancies.  The  seat  of  the  seventh  to  which 
C.  Quinn  Esq.  has  been  returned  by  a majority  of  11 
votes,  the  Frederick  papers  say  will  be  contested, on 
account  of  some  thirty  or  forty  ballots  having  been 
rejected  by  the  judges  of  election,  because  the  initial 
J.  was  omitted  as  the  middle  name  of  Mr.  Ross,  the 
whig  candidate,  which  if  counted,  would  have  given 
him  the  seat.  However,  presuming  that  Mr.  Q.  is 
entitled  to,  and  will  retain  the  seat,  the  senate  will 
now  consist  of  15  whigs  and  6 locos. 

The  six  “democratic”  senators  represent  Anne 
Arundel,  Calvert.  Charles,  Frederick,  and  Baltimore 
coun'ies,  and  Baltimore  city.  All  the  other  counties, 
aref’  resented  by  whig  senators.  The  predomi 


Maryland  colonization  society.  We  learn  from  the 
Maryland  Colonization  Journal,  for  September,  that 
the  1st  of  November  has  been  fixed  upon  for  the  sail 
ing  of  the  annual  fall  expedition.  The  Journal  srivps 
the  following  as  the  estimate  of  the  last  eight  months 
labor  of  the  society’s  travelling  agent: 

“The  canvass,  (to  use  a current  term  in  these  timps, 
and  we  can  find  none  better,)  between  him  and  the 
emissaries  of  abolitionism  has  been  a tedious  and 
warm  one  Attended  by  maj.  Wood,  of  cape.  Palmas, 
he  has  visited  every  county  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  to- 
gether with  Harford,  attended  by  appointment  vari- 
ous public  meetings,  and  conversed  freely  with  the 
free  colored  people  in  private.  To  every  candid 
man,  every  sincere  lover  of  truth,  and  every  true 
friend  of  our  race,  the  statements  of  major  Wood  re- 
specting the  colony  and  its  inhabitants,  based  on  six- 
teen years  residence  in  Africa,  have  carried  convic- 
tion of  the  utility  and  humanity  of  the  scheme  of  co- 
lonization. But  there  is  a class  which  no  arguments 
or  facts  can  affect  or  influence;  the  wiseacres,  the 
plantation,  and  village  black  lawyers,  a majority  of 
the  preachers,  and  the  correspondents  of  northern 
abolitionists,  who  maintain  an  undeserved  influence 
over  the  more  sober  and  industrious;  with  such  no- 
thing can  be  done.  They  know  all  about  Liberia, 
Georgia,  Big  Snakes,  and  African  fever;  they  are  kept 
posted  up  by  such  men  as  Toney,  Garrison  & Co,, 
and  their  Baltimere  colored  agents,  with  all  anti-co- 
lonization arguments.  The  conceit  and  insolence  of 
these  men,  proved  entirely  too  much  for  the  patience 
and  equinimity  of  major  Wood  and  he  declares,  as 
has  every  other  Liberian  who  has  visited  America, 
that  no  circumstances  could  induce  him  ever  again 
to  urge  the  colored  people  of  Maryland  to  emigrate. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  annoyance  experienced  from 
this  source,  however,  the  visit,  of  major  Wood  to  this 
country  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  Inde- 
pendent of  those  who  have  concluded  to  emigrate 
the  present  season,  many  have  been  induced  to  take 
the  matter  into  serious  consideration,  and  have  de- 
termined at  once  to  set  about  extricating  themselves 
from  circumstances  which  now  bind  them  to  this 
country,  and  prepare  to  emigrate  at  some  future  pe- 
riod. Although  it  is  not  probable  that  the  expedi- 
tion will  be  as  large  as  the  two  last  preceding,  yet 
any  deficiency  of  numbers  will  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for,  by  the  character  and  standing  of  the 
emigrants;  many  of  whom  are  well  educated  for  their 
class,  have  a high  reputation  for  industry,  integrity, 
and  mental  capacity.  Let  it  be  recollected  by  all 
who  have  entered  tbeir  names,  arid  all  friends  of  the 
cause,  interested  m any  who  are  to  emigrate  this 
season,  that,  the  vessel  will  positively  sail  on  the  1st 
of  November. 

Missouri.  Constitutional  Convention.  The  ques- 
tion submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  this  state, 
at  the  recent  election  whether  to  call  a convention  to 
amend  the  constitution,  and  to  equalize  representation 
amongst  the  several  counties,  has  been  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  a large  majority  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Benton  and  most  of  his  friends. 

This  convention  is  required  to  meet  on  the  3d  Mon- 
day of  November,  1845,  at  Jefferson  city , “to  form 
and  prepare  a new  constitution  for  this  state.”  The 
constitution  thus  formed,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  at  the  election  in  August,  1 .46,  and  if  ratifi 
ed  by  them,  is  to  he.deciarc  1 the  supreme  i:nv  of  the 
state,  by  the  legislature  \Vfiicli  is  to  assemble  in  Nov  - 
ember, 1846. 
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Recapitulation. 
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Anti-loco  gain,  1,452 
*3ofts  or  conservatives — besides  whom,  there  are 
several  other  loco  members  said  to  be  Anti  Renton. 

The*St.  Louis'  Republican  makes  the  summary  of 
the  official  returns  as  follows: 

Soft.  For  Governor.  Hard. 

Charles  H.  Allen,  31,357  | ‘JohnC  Edwards, 36,978 
Edwards  majority,  5,621 

For  Lieut.  Governor. 

Wm.  B Almond,  29,680  | 'James  Young.  36,307 
Young’s  majority  6,627 

For  Members  of  Congress. 


| Ihe  portion  of  the  crop  still  retained  on  hand  in  the 
i interior  we  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  a correct 
j estimate,  but  presume  from  all  we  ran  learn  that  the 
I quantity  kept  back  is  not  much  if  any  greater  than 
j usual. 

j Our  gross  receipts  of  tobacco  during  the  season, 
as  stated  above,  amount  to  82,435  hhds.,  of  which, 
according  to  Ihe  most  authentic  data  we  can  obtain, 
about  12,000  hhds.  were  pnt  up-in  the  form  of  strips' 
The  inspections  during  the  year  amount  to  about  47, 


*Leonard  H.  Sims  29,227 
Augustus  Jones,  27,226 
Ratliff  Boone,  27,363 

John  Thornton,  27,685 
Thos.  B.  Hudson,  28,390 

^Elected. 


-John  S.  Phelps  36,023 
'James  B Bowlin,  35,500 
'Sterling  Price,  35,128 
'James  H.  Relfe,  35,010 
jD.C.  IVl . Parsons, -18, 350 
John  Jameson  14,995 
f Deceased 


and  France,  and  Che  remaining  200,000  bags  were 
taken  for  the  consumplion  of  the  west  and  south- 
west. Besides  the  purchases  here  for  the  west  many 
parcels  have  been  received  and  sent  forward  from 
the  northern  ports,  but  we  have  u > correct  data  for 
estimating  the  quantity. 

Brazil-wood.  Consulate  General  of  the  Empire  o 
Brazil  in  the  United  States,  N.  York,  Sept.  24,  1811. 
The  exportation  of  Brazil-wood  from  the  ports  of 
352  hhds.  and  the  actual  stock  now  on  hand  is  4,S59  j Brazil  has  always  been  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
hhds.,  varying  but  little  from  the  quantity  remaining  : Imperial  government — but  as  abuses  have  occurred, 
in  the  city  at  the'commeneenenl  of  the  season,  of  iho  j end  some  vessels,  perhaps  through  ignorance  of  the 
j previous  year’s  crop.  From  these  data  it  will  he  | Brazilian  laws  in  relation  to  the  trade,  have  export- 
j seen  that  some  23  000  hhds.  ofleafofour  receipts  have  ed  on  private  account  the  said  article  to  foreign  ports, 

; been  forwarded  without  having  been  offered  for  sale  i R is  made,  known  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
j in  tii is  market.  For  the  returns  of  the  quantity  in-  j that  the  laws  of  Brazil  forbid  entirely  the  exporla- 
spectcd,  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  lion  of  the  article  by  private,  individuals,  an  I imposes 
to  the  tobacco  inspectors.  j a hue  of  fifteen  dollars  a ton  on  cacli  vessel  Uiat 

The  accounts  from  the  tobacco  producing  districts  j may  take  the  wood  by  contraband  from  any  part  of 
in  regard  to  the  growing  crop  are,  as  usual,  somewhat  the  empire  to  foreign  countries.  The  fine  will  be 
contradictory — in  some  sections  the  crops  are  said  to  enforced  even  after  the  departure  of  Ihe  vessel  from 
look  very  well,  while  from  other  important  portions  , Brazil;  for  which  purpose  the  government  lias  taken 
of  country,  there  are  serious  eompiaints  in  conse-  ad  necessary  measures  to  arrest  the  aiders  and  abet 
quence  of  unseasonable  weather.  No  estimate  the  re 


Mr.  Parsons,  who  was  candidate  for  congress  on 
the  “regular”  ticket,  died  a few  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, ami  Mr.  Jameson  was  nominated  in  his  slead, 
but  too  late  to  circulate  news  of  the  substitution  over 
the  state — so  Mr.  Sims  is  elected. 

[Ntu:  York  American. 


traoe  And  Commerce. 

Consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  the  U.  States.  In 
the  Monthly  Commerci  il  Chronicle  pages  of  Hunt’s  Mer- 
chants Magazine  for  October,  wc  find  a series  of  .calcu- 
lations from  which  results  the  conclusion,  that  tiie  con- 
sumption of  cotton  goods  per  head,  in  the  United  Slates, 
is  now  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Without  pretending  to  have  time  at  the  moment  to  ex- 
amine the  data  I ram  which  this  result  is  derived,  it  may  be 
thought  presumptuous  in  us  to  dissent  from  suchrespec' 
table  authority,  but  rpally  it  is  so  contrary  to  every  im- 
pression we  have  derived  from  pass  ing  appearances* 
that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  is  some  fallacy 
in  die  statement,  undetected  by  its  author,  or  some  in. 
gradient  wanting  to  afford  a full  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Instead  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  having 
diminished  twenty  per  cent,  within  die  last  ten  years  in 
this  country,  we  vcrilv  believe  that  almost  any  man 
of  observation  would  pronounce  fmnruappea ranees,  that 
tiie  consumption  of'said  goods  had  increased  twenty  per 
cent,  per  head,  within  that  period.  It  is  said  that  figures 
never  lie,  but  on  die  contrary  they  are  the  veriest  iiefs  in 
creation  , if  they  are  not  rightly  arranged.  Where  they 
are  used  in  large  sums,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, they  require  great  caution  to  keep  them  true.  How 
often  are  sums  figured  o.ut  most  plausibly  in  support  of 
theories  amd  speculations , whose  errors  hardly  any  one 
can  detect,  until  it  co.1103  to  be  demonstrated  by  ap- 
plying the  test  .of  experiment.  Perhaps  if  the  writer  of  the 
article  alludeiTto,  were  to  apply  his  process  to  woollen 
worsted,  silk,  and  linen  goods,  a similar  or  even  we 
suspect,  a larger  diminution  of -consumption  of  those 
goods  would  also  appear,  and  the  result  would  then  be, 
that  one  filth  less  of  clothing  per  head  is  now  worn  by 
thegaeopie  of  this  country  than  was  worn  ten  years  ago- 
Compare  that  conclusion  with  the  number  of  yards  now 
demanded  for  a lady’s  dress,  to  what  was  required  ten 
years  ago,  and  we  are  in  a dilemma. 

But  to  be  serious,  tiie  subject  is  one  of  broad  impor- 
[tince,  and  it  was  only  with  the  view  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  it,  in  order  to  elicit  tiie  truth,  that  we  thus  notice 
it.  A comparison  of  the  actual  consumption  of  the  sev' 
era!  staples  used  for  clothing  the  people  of  a country 
and  die  progress  of  the  use  of  them  respectively,  is  ne- 
cessary to  a consideration  of  tiie  policy  proper  lo  be  pur- 
sued in  relation  lo  each. 

From  the  N.  O.  Price  Current. 

Trade  of  N.  Orleans  Tobacco.  The  table  in 
our  last  annual  report  showed  the  receipts  of  tobacco 
during  tiie  preceding  twelve  months  to  have  been 
92,509  hhds. — tiie  exports  in  tiie  same  time  89  891 
hhds.  ami  the  stock  on  hand  on  the  3 1st  August 
(1843)  4373  hhds.  At  tire  beginning  of  tiie  past  sea- 
son me  estimate  of  the  crop  generally  ranged  from 
95,001)  to  100,000  hhds., and  the  market  was  in  some 
degree  perhaps,  affected  by  these  estimates;  but  by  re- 
ference to  our  table  of  imports  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
receipts  at  this  port  reach  to  only  82,435  hhds.  As  to 


fore,  can  be  formed  at  this  early  period,  even  ap- 
proaching lo  correctness  as  to  the  extent  of  Ihe 
forthcoming  crop,  and  we  shall  altempt  none:  further 
than  to  remark  that  there  is  a reasonable  prospect 
of  our  receipts  at  this  port  reaching  lo  about  tiie  av- 
erage amount,  should  tiie  weather  during  I lie  remain- 
der of  the  season  prove  to  be  generally  favora- 
ble. 

Sugar.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  remarked 
that  owing  to  a variety  of  adverse  causes  the  grow- 


tors  in  the  clandestine  shipment. 

Luiz  Henrkiue  Ferp.xeua  D’Aguiar, 

Consul  General. 
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CLAY  purloined 


A CONFIDENTIAL  LETTER  FROM  MR. 

AND  PUBLISHED. 

From  the  Jllbany  Evening  Journal. 

The  following  letter  written  bv  the  Hon.  Henry 
ing  crop  would  be  likely  to  fall  materially  short  of ; Clay  to  his  kinsman,  Cassius  M".  Clay,  instead  of 

an  Saturday 
published  in  the 


the  unsually  abundant  productions  of  the  year  previ-  reaching  its  destination,  appeared  on  Saturday  in 
ous,  and  the  result  . has  sustained  our  anticipations,  “The  Democrat,”  a locofoco  paper  pubiis'  ' 
as  the  deficiency  is  about  40  000  hhds.  Jn  arriving  ! city  of  New  York: 

I at  this  result,  being  wilhoul  any  accurate  data  of:  [confidential] 

our  own,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  published  j Jtshland,  Sept.  13 th  1814. 

statement  of  Mr.  P,  A Degelos,  which  gives  the:  My  Dear  Sir:  I received  your  favor  of  the  10th 
product  of  each  and  every  plantation,  and  Ihe  sum- 1 instiint,  in  winch  you  state  that  you  will  lie  in  Bos- 
ming  up  presents  a total  of  140,316  hhds.  This  is  , t0n  on  the  19th,  where  it  is  impossible  this  leller  can 
even  a better  yield  than  was  generally  expected,  as  ! reach  you;  and  I therefore  send  it  lo  the  Hon.  Willis 
the  ratio  of  decrease  in  the  river  parisbesgave  in- j Green,  to  be  forwarded  to  you. 

dication  of  a still  grealer  falling  off.  But  (lie  well  \ am  perfectly  pursuaded  of  your  friendly  inten- 
| sustained  product  of  AttakapaX  together  with  some  l;onS)  and  feel  grateful  for  them.  But  you  can 
I increase  in  the  cultivation,  prevented  a more  formi-  have  no  conception,  unless  you  had  been  here,  of 
^daole  deficiency.  j the  injury  which  y.our  letter  to  tiie  “Tribune”  was 

As  concerns  Ihe  destination  of  that  portion  of  the  doing;  and  that  was  nofhing  to  compare  with  that 
[ crop  already  disposed  of,  a reference  lo  our  tables  ! which  it  was  likely  to  inflict  upon  the  whig  cause  in 
will  show  that  the  whole  e xports  to  tiie  market  on  the  states  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
our  Allantic  seaboard  scarcely  reached  30,000  hhds.  I Our  friend  John  Speed  Smith,  as  well  as  others, 

; an  amount  somewhat  less  than  was  taken  last  year  : thought  it  even  endangered  tiie  state  of  Kentucky. — 
by  New  York  alone.  This,  however,  does  not  in  [ This  effect  resulted  from  your  undertaking  to  speak 
elude  the  amount  exported  direct  from  Atlakapas,;  of  private  feelings  and  those  of  near  and  particular 


which,  in  Ihe  absence  of  any  official  data,  we  esti- 
mated at  about  4,000  hhds.,  leaving  103,000  hhds.  as 
the  quanlitv  laken  for  the  consumption  of  the  west 
and  southwest. 

In  regard  lo  tiie  growing  crop  we  have  to  remark 
that  it  is  a culture  which  is  liable  to  so  many  vicissi- 
tudes in  its  progress  to  maturity  in  these  latitudes  tiiat 
no  definite  opinion  can  with  propriety  be  ventured  at 
so  early  a period  of  tiie  season  as  to  the  probable  re- 
sult. Nevertheless  it  is  our  province  to  speak  of 
present  prospect?,  and  it  gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  state  that  up  to  tiie  present  moment 
they  are  of  the  most  flattering  character  for  an  early 
and  unusually  abundant  crop. 

Molasses.  The  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  Ihe  past 
year,  compared  with  that  of  1843,  is  believed  to  be 
2,000,000  gallons.  A glance  at  our  table  will  show 
an  immense  falling  off  in  the  exports  to  the  Atlantic 
markets,  the  total  amount  of  1842-’-13  being  12,360 
hhds. and  59,900  b bis. , against  3,400  hhds.  and  36,- 
900  bbls.  last  season.  This,  with  a fair  allowance 
for  what  may  have  been  shipped  to  the  north  direct 
from  Attakapas,  would  lea^e  about  3,000,000  gal- 
lons for  the  consumption  of  the  west  and  south- 
west. 

Coffee.  The  trade  in  this  article  lias  increased  in 
a rapid  ratio.  The  great  increase  is  in  Rio  coffee. 
Indeed,  tiie  imports  of  all  other  descriptions  have 
declined,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  con- 
sumption of  Rio  is  not  only  on  the  increase,  but  that 
it  is  taking  tiie  place  of  other  varieties.  The  first 
cargo  oi  Rio  coffee  imported,  direct  to  this  port  was 
in  March,  1835.  In  1840,  tiie  direct  imports  had 
reached  45,000  bags,  and  this  year  they  amount  to 
161,085  bags.  There  have  also  been  received  from 
Cuba  and  other  foreign  ports,  52,858  bags,  and  from 
tiie  north,  fur  sale,  probably  about  24,000  bigs;  ma- 
king a supply  of  237,  939  bags.  Of  this  quantity  all 
has  been  disposed  of  except  about  17,000  bags,  the 
present  estimated  stock  of  all  kinds  out  of  grocers’ 
hands,  of  which  12.0  )0  are  Rio.  About  20,000  were 
sold  for  shipment  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  New  York 


friends,  and  your  statement  that  you  had  been  ten 
years  operating  in  tiie  abolition  cause. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  note  which  I published,  al- 
though ] regretted  it  extremely,  i endeavored  so 
to  shape  it  as  not  to  wound  your  feelings,  and  ! hope 
it  did  not. 

Had  you  been  here,  you  would  have  concurred 
with  myself  and  other  friends  in  thinking  it  indispen- 
sable. 

You  must  be  well  aware  of  the  very  greatdelicacy 
of  my  position. 

At  (he  north  1 am  represented  as  an  ultra  suppor- 
ter of  the  institution  of  slavery,  while  at  the  south  I 
am  described  as  an  abolitionist;  when  I am  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  As  we  have  the  same  surname, 
and  are,  moreover  related,  great  use  is  made  at 
tiie  south,  against  me,  of  whatever  falls  from  you. 
There,  you  are  ever  represented  as  being  my  son; 
bonce  tiie  necessity  of  the  greatest  circumspection, 
and  especially  that  you  avoid  committing  me. 

You  are  watched  wherever  you  go;  and  every 
word  you  publicly  express  will  be  tortured  and  per- 
verted as  my  own  are. 

After  all,  I am  afraid  you  are  too  sanguine  in 
supposing  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  lib- 
erty men  can  be  induced  to  support  me.  How  can 
that  be  expected  after  they  have  voted  against  Mr. 
Slade? 

With  assurances  of  my  thankfulness  for  your 
friendly  purposes,  and  with  my  best  respects  for 
Mrs.  Clay,  1 am  truly  and  faithfully  your  friend, 

H.  CLAY. 

C.  M.  Clay,  Esq. 

This  letter  was  forwarded  by  the  Hon.  W.  Green 
from  Washington,  under  cover,  and  sealed  to  N.  B. 
Blunt,  Esq.  of  New  York.  Mr.  Blunt  handed  tiie 
letter  to  Mr.  Greeley  for  Mr.  C.  M.  Clay,  whom  it 
did  not  reach,  and  who  first  saw  it  in  this  locofoco 
paper.  Mr  Greely  was  out  of  town  on  Saturday, 
but  he  will  no  doubt  show  how  tho  letter  got  out  of 
his  possession. 
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Mr.  C.  M.  Clay  upon  seeing  a letter  to  him  in  a 
public  newspaper,  called  at  the  publication  office  to 
reclaim  his  property,  but  the  persons  there  were 
not  authorized,  they  said,  to  surrender  the  letter, 
tho’  they  admitted  it  belonged  to  him. 

Passing  over  the  infamy  of  violating  a seal,  for 
which  the  ofienders  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  we  rejoice  at  the  publication  of  this  letter.— 
“Confiden  tial”  as  it  is,  there  is  riot  a sentiment, 
thought,  word,  or  syllable  in  it  which  may  not  be 
proclaimed  to  the  world.  The  letter,  relating  to  an 
exciting  topic  was  written  to  a relative  under  the 
conviction  that  its  seal  protected  it  from  the  public 
eye.  But  that  seal  has  been  violated  by  his  enemies, 
and  yet,  while  thus  revealing  the  secret  thoughts  of 
his  heart,  there  is  not  a word  that  we  would  have 
concealed,  and  not  a sentiment  which  his  friends  w ill 
not  cordially  approve. 

This  letter  defines  JVlr.  Clay's  position  frankly  and 
truly.  It  shows  him  now  what  his  whole  life  has 
proved  him  to  be,  a statesman  entertaining  the  sen- 
timents and  opinions  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
in  regard  to  slavery.  Those  illustrious  men,  holding 
slavery  to  be  a national  evil,  (but  then  an  unavoi- 
dable one)  looked  forward  with  enlightened  and 
philanthropic  hope  to  a day  of  ultimate  emancipa- 
tion. So  with  Henry  Clay,  who  grew  up  at  the  feet 
ol  the  lathers  of  the  republic.  In  framing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  stale  of  Kentucky,  some  forty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Clay  endeavored  to  fix  a limit  to  the  dura- 
tion of  slavery.  To  this  hope  he  has  clung  through 
life.  And  recently,  in  a grossly  perverted  letter,  he 
contemplates  the  final  extinction  of  slavery  through- 
out the  Union. 

His  sentiments,  however,  are  best  expressed  in  the 
“confidential”  letter  which  comes,  with  a broken 
seal,  to  the  public,  through  a loeofoco  paper.  In 
that  letter  Mr.  Clay  says  that  he  is  “ neither  an  ultra 
supporter  of  the  institution  oj  slavery”  on  the  one  hand, 
'■‘nor  un  abolitionist”  on  the  other.  This  is  the  true 
position  of  the  whig  candidate  for  president.  And 
his  position  is  one  not  only  of  high  principle,  but  of 
impregnable  strength.  While  Mr.  Clay  refuses  to 
sanction  the  “immediate  annexation  of  Texas,” 
that  the  dominion  of  slavery  may  be  extended  and 
its  existence  prolonged,  he  refuses  also  to  sanction 
the  proceedings  of  those  who  madly  and  blindly  de- 
mand the  “immediate  abolition  of  slavery,”  regard 
less  of  the  means  and  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Clay  remarks  that  every  thing  he  says  is 
“watched  and  perverted.”  This  has  been  true  to  a 
shameful- extent.  But  loco  focoism  cannot  now  per- 
vert the  testimony  which  it  violated  a seal  to  obtain. 
This  “confidential”  letter,  clandestinely  obtained,  is 
produced  by  his  enemies.  By  it,  however  let  him 
be  judged.  We  stand  firmly  and  proudly  by  the  man 
whose  private  sentiments  upon  the  great  questions 
in  issue,  thus  feloniously  revealed,  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  evidence  ol'  lus  wisdom,  patriotism 
and  philanthropy.  Who  but  an  honest  man,  going 
abroad  with  a window  in  his  breast,  could  pass,  not 
only  safe,  but  in  triumph,  thiough  an  ordeal  of  vio- 
lated confidence  and  broken  seals? 


THE  LETTERS, 

Which  have  been  so  loudly  demanded  by  opponents 
of  Mr.  Clay,  for  many  years;  here  they  are  at 
last. 

(From  the  Richmond  Whig.) 

MR.  clay’s  LETTERS  TO  F.  F.  BLAIR. 

The  reader  will  be  attracted  to  the  perusal  of  these 
long  talked  of  and  foully  misrepresented  letters,  and 
by  the  chaste  and  apposile  introductory  commentary 
of  Mr.  Leigh.  For  nineteen  years  they  have  been 
the  basis  ol  the  most  malignant  calumnies  upon  Mr. 
Clay’s  public  and  private  character.  They  are  at 
length  given  up  to  public  inspection  and  now  let  the 
hardiest  of  the  traducers — let  Blair,  Kendall,  or  Rn- 
chie,  who  from  the  middle  period  of  life  have  ad- 
vanced to  old  age  in  slandering  Mr.  Clay — let  eittier 
ot  them  come  belore  the  American  people,  and  ap- 
pealing to  heaven  to  witness  his  sincerity,  say  that  he 
believes  these  letters  ot  Mr.  Clay  contain  one  tittle 
ol  proof  against  li is  honor  as  a man,  or  his  integrity 
as  a pati  iot!  N either  of  the  Triumvirate  durst  do  ill 
We  dely  them  to  do  it! 

And  yet  these  men  for  nineteen  years,  fully  aware 
of  the  true  character  of  these  tetters,  but  retying  up- 
on Mr.  Clay’s  continued  refusal  to  publish  them  for 
reasons  the  most  highly  honorable  io  his  character 
have  persevered  in  representing  them  to  contain 
damning  proot  ot  the  “bargain,”  and  have  turned 
Mr.  Clay’s  refusal  to  publish  them,  originating  i„  the 
most  pure  and  lolly  motives  into  admission  oi  guilt1 
Partisans  will  possibly  be  found,  ready  to  palliate  this 
as  they  would  any  conduct  conducive  to  the  interests  ol 
then  i arty;  but  all  the  rest  of  mankind  can  entertain 
but  - opinion  ot  its  flagrant  injustice  and  contemp- 


tible meanness  and  il liberal i ly.  Blair  has  had  the 
letters  in  his  possession  for  nineteen  years.  Kendall 
has  had  access  to  them,  as  his  garbled  extracts  prove: 
The  senior  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  if  he  has  not  seen 
the  letters,  has  at  least  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  of  which  he  refused  to  avail  himself,  while  his 
slanders  were  continually  repeated,  and  these  letters 
appealed  to  as  containing  the  evidence  to  establish 
them.  Fie  has  been  assured  for  17  years,  by  those 
who  had  read  them,  that  they  had  no  allusion  to  the 
“bargain;”  he  has  been  informed  what  constituted 
Mr.  Clay’s  honorable  objection  to  publish  them;  he 
lias  known  that  they  were  exhibited  years  ago  in 
Kentucky,  to  whosoever  wished  to  see  them;  and  yet 
tie  has  persisted  for  a whole  generation,  confiding 
still  that  they  would  not  be  published,  in  demanding 
their  publication,  and  in  deducing  from  Mr.  Clay’s 
refusal  to  publish,  the  consciousness  and  the  confes- 
sion of  guilt!  If  the  annals  of  party  can  produce  an 
instance  of  more  utter  party  depravity,  than  hasbeen 
displayed  towards  Henry  Clay  in  the  long  track  of  19 
years,  by  these  three  men,  we  know  not  where  to 
look  for  it. 

Mr.  Clay  is  not  only  right  for  departing  non i,  from 
his  original  resolution  of  not  publishing  his  letters  to 
Blair,  but  he  ought  years  ago  to  have  surrendered 
the  resolution;  from  the  moment  indeed  that  the  sea! 
of  private  confidence  was  broken  by  Mr.  Blair.  As 
these  letters  were  made  the  foundation  of  criminal 
charges  against  him,  there  was  no  rfiorie  of  repelling 
these  charges,  and  of  vindicating  himself,  but  by  the 
production  of  the  letters.  A correspondence  is  r>o 
longer  confidential  when  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  has 
betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him:  nay  to  make  it 
public  is  often  as  in  this  case,  the  only  means  left  of 
sustaining  innocence,  and  holding  treachery  up  to 
j merited  scorn.  All  will  admire  Mr.  Clay’s  firmness 
: and  fortitude  in  bearing  for  nineteen  years,  the  most 
I injurious  imputations  upon  his  character,  rather  than 
J clear  himself  by  the  commission  of  an  act  which  -he 
.disapproved — that  of  being  accessary  to  a violation 
j of  the  confidence  of  private  correspondence.  This 
j passive  fortitude  is  more  truly  glorious  and  heroic 
than  the  insensibility  to  danger  which  leads  the  sol- 
idier  to  face  the  cannon’s  mouth.  No  man  values  an 
honest  fame  and  the  good  opinion  of  Ins  country  more 
j than  Henry  Clay,  and  yet  with  the  power  at  any  rno- 
| ment  of  repelling  the  slanders  of  his  dastardly  tradu- 
! cers,  and  of  exhibiting  them  in  the  odious  colors  of 
j libellers  and  calumniators  to  the  country,  he  has  been 
| content  to  suffer  for  nineteen  years  under  foul  and 
unfounded  imputations,  in  preference  to  transgress-' 
j ing  what  lie  deemed  a proper  social  rule.  When  will 
the  Triumvirate  and  their  confederates  imitate  this 
magnanimity?  When  will  they  learn  to  understand 
I or  appreciate  it? 

! And  now  let  us  see,  and  let  the  country  mark  if 
they  will  publish  these  letters,  which  they  have  so 
often  called  lor,  and  so  audaciously  garbled? 

MR.  clay’s  LETTERS  TO  MR.  BLAIR. 

To  the  public. 

j Some  time  during  iast  summer,  Mr.  Clay  sent  me 
; copies  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Blair,  written' in  January, 

! 1825,  and  authorised  me  to  show  them  to  any  one 
j who  might  wish  to  see  them.  Finding  that  the  charge 
! of  ‘bargain  and  corruption,’  which  was  made  at  the 
I time,  and. refuted,  was  revived,  and  was  now  serious- 
ly urged  against  Mr.  Clay,  that  it  was  alleged  to  be 
susceptible  of  proof  under  his  own  hand,  and  that 
these  tetters  were  referred  to  as  containing  the  proof, 

I caused  a notice  to  be  inserted  in  the  Whig,  that 
copies  of  the  letters  were  in  my  hands,  and  that  they 
were  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  gentleman  of  ei- 
ther party.  I thought  it  impossible,  that  any  man 
could  read  the  letters,  without  seeitig  and  admitting, 
that  they  contain  no  evidence  prejudicial  to  Mr.  Clay 
— no  evidence  of  any  impropriety  of  thought,  word, 
or  deed — no  evidence  of  any  selfish  or  personal  feel- 
ing— no  evidence  of  aught  but  patriotism;  and  that 
his  bitterest  foes  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
this,  u pon  perusal  of  them.  Many  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  have  called  on  me,  and  read  these  famous 
letters.  Not  one  of  his  enemies  has  asked  to  see 
them,  and  I have  shown  them  to  but  one,  who  did  not 
ask  to  see  them:  they  have  either  been  unwilling  to 
have  any  communication  with  me  on  the  subject,  or, 
perhaps  they  wish  to  remain  in  ignorance. 

If  i am  rightly  informed,  no  application  has  ever, 
been  made  directly  to  Mr.  Clay,  by  Mr.  Blair,  or  by 
Mr.  Linn  Boyd,  or  by  any  other  of  that  parly,  to  con- 
sent to  the  publication  of  these  tellers.  Mr.  Clay 
wouid  doubtless  have  consented,  if  his  consent  had 
been  asked  by  any  of  the  leaders  ot  the  party  hostile 
to  him.  They  have  imputed  whatever  sentiments  it 
suited  their  purpose  to  impute  to  Mr.  Clay,  under  the 
impressien  that  he  could  not  refute  the  imputations 
they  made  without  violating  the  sanctity  ol  private 
correspondence  under  the  seal  of  wtmh  the  letleis 
were  written.  Overcome  b.  the  earn; entree  r v 
his  Indies  in  Virginia,  fvlr.  Uiaj  nas  reluctantly  coll- 1 


sented  to  the  publication  (if  they  think  it  proper)  of 
these  letters,  private  and  confidential  as  they  are,  find 
even  play  fill  and  sportive  in  their  character.  That  hd 
is  right  in  doing  this,  cannot  be  doubted,  since  the 
seal  of  private  correspondence  has  in  fact  been  bro- 
ken; the  letters  have  been  seen  by  hundreds — by  all, 
indeed,  who  wished  to  see  them,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is-,  whether  Mr.  Clay  ought  to  suffer  all  the  evils 
of  misconstruction,  -which  a longer  suppression  of 
them  might  apparently  warrant,  and  which  a publi- 
cation of  them  will  refute.  But  the  publication  is 
now  made  by  me— -not  without  Mr.  Clay  being  ap- 
prised of  the  purpose,  nor  without  his  acquiescence — 
hut  still  I take  the  responsibility  of  the  publication. 
Knowing,  as  he  must  have  known,  that  the  publica- 
tion could  only  be -beneficial  to  him,  he  has  yet  pa 
tiently  endured  all  the  calumnies  which  have  been 
founded  on  the  letters.  I now  publish  them,  in  or- 
der to  put  down,  effectually  and  forever,  a vile 
charge,  which  has  been  revived  after  having  been 
completely  refuted,  and  which  has  been  revived  here 
in  Virginia,  in  the  hope  that  the  letters,  after  so  long 
a delay,  would  not  be  published. 

One  word  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  copies  which 
are  now  published.  In  1827,  Mr  Clay  sent  copies, 
certified  by  Mr.  Blair,  to  the  late  Colonel  John  Har- 
rie,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  he  pul  them  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Richard  H.  Taylor,  also  of  Frank- 
fort, for  public  inspection.  They  were  examined  by 
hundreds  of  persons  of  both  parties,  and  were  per- 
fectly accessible  to  any  person  who  wished  to  see 
them.  It  is  -confidently  believed;-  that  no  one  who 
has  examined  them  ever  ventured  to  assert  that  they 
contained  anything  prejudicial  to  Mr.  Clay.  There 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  in  them,  which  is  not  substanti- 
ally stated  in  Mr.  Clay’s  letter  to  his  constituents,  of 
the  26th  March,  1825,  which  was  printed  in  Niles’ 
Register  at  the  time,  and  which  is  reprinted  in  Mal- 
lory’s life  of  Clay,  vol.  1,  page  486.  The  copies  now 
sent  for  publica'ion  are  copies  certified  by  Mr.  Blair, 
nowin  Colonel  Taylor’s  hands.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  the  copies  are  correct.  But  Mr.  Blair  is  chal- 
lenged to  produce  the  originals,  and  after  showing 
them  to  any  person  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clay’s  hand- 
writing, (for  example,  the  hon.  Willis  Green,  or  Mr. 
Gales,  or  Mr.  Fendall,)  to  publish  them.  Il  may  be 
proper  tu  to  say,  that  the  expression  in  the  first  let- 
ter— “Next,  a friend  of  Mr.  Adams  comes,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes ” — is  an  allusion  to  a physical  infirmity,  to 
which  Mr.  Adams  is,  or  was  then,  subject:  his  tears 
flow  involuntarily.  Such  an  allusion  could  only  have 
been  in  the  most  confidential  letter. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  further,  that  the  ex- 
tract which  [Mr.  Kendall  is  said  to  have  published, 
as  I have  recently  seen  it  republished,  is  to  be  found, 
in  fact,  in  the  first  letter  of  Mr.  Clay,  but  it  is  gar- 
bled (whether  by  design  or  accident,  let  others  judge) 
so  as  to  give  a sense  the  reverse  of  that  which  the 
writer  intended.  The  genuine  Liter  reads: 

“Three  of  the  four  states  favorable  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford are  believed  to  prefer  Mr.  Adams  to  the  general 
(Jackson)— Virginia  is  one  of  them— I am  inclined 
to  think  that  nearly  three- fourths  of  our  delegation 
have  yielded  to  the  influences  of  these  views,  and 
will  vote  for  Mr.  Adams.  My  friends  entertain  the 
the  belief,  tiiat  their  kind  wishes  towards  me,  will  in 
the  end,  be  more  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  so  be- 
stowing their  votes.  I have  however  more  earnestly  en- 
treated them  to  throw  me  out  of  their  consideration  in 
bringing  their  judgment  to  a final  conclusion,  and  to 
look  and  be  guided  by  the  public  good— If  I know  my- 
self, that  alone  has  determined  me.  Your  representative 
is  inclined  to  concur  with  us  iu  these  sentiments  and 
views,  and  if  they  should  meet  your  approbation,  as 
I know  he  lias  great  respect  for  your  opinions,  I 
would  be  glad  if  yon  would,  by  the  return  mail,  ad- 
dress a letter  to  him  to  strengthen  him  in  his  inclina- 
tion. Be  pleased  :o  show  this  letter  to  Crittenden 
alone.” 

In  the  extracts  attributed  to  Mr.  Kendall,  which  I 
have  seen,  the  sentences  in  italics  are  omitted  and  the 
words  are  given  thus — 

“My  friends  entertain  the  belief,  that  their  kind 
wishes  towards  me,  will,  in  the  end,  be  more  likely 
to  be  accomplished  by  bestowing  their  votes  on  Mr. 
Adams.  Your  representative  is  inclined  to  concur 
with  us  in  these  sentim.ents  and  views,  and  if  they 
should  meet  your  approbation,  as  I know  he  has  great 
respect  for  your  opinions,  1 would  be  glad  if  you 
would,  by  ihe  return  mail,  address  a letter  to  him  to 
strengthen  him  in  his  inclination.  Be  pleased  to 
show  this  letter  to  Crittenden  alone.” 

Now,  according  to  this  garbled  extract,  “the  sen- 
timents and  views,”  in  which  Mr.  Blair’s  represen- 
tative was  “inclined  to  concur,”and  as  to  which  Mr. 
Clay  desired  Mr.  Blair  to  write  a letter  to  him  “to 
strengthen  him  in  liis  inclination,”  were  the  • kmd 
wishes  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  imtinlr  bulL  ” ••  hie  I) 

pushed  ’ by  the  election  ot  Mr.  Adams.  Rut.  read 
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I)  is 


ren;  ti,ai  ij10  '•sentiments  and  views”  in  which  Mr. 

Olay  sup-posed’Mr.  Blair’s  representative  was  inclin- 
ed to  concur,  and  which  he  wished  Mr.  Blair  to 
strengthen  in  him,  were  the  sentiments  and  views 
stated  in  the  letter,  which  induced  Mr.  Clay,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Kentucky  delegation,  to  prefer  Mr. 

Adams  to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  that  t\Ir.  Clay  disclaim- 
ed all  personal  views  in  the  course  he  proposed  to 
take. 

I send  the  letters  for  publication. 

October  7,  1844.  B.  W.  LEIGH. 

(should  be  1825.) 

Washington,  8 III  January,  1824. 

Mr  DEAR  sir:  I send  you,  by  this  day's  mail,  Lord 
Byron’s  Conversations,  which,  notwithstanding  Mr. 

Walsh’s  unfavorable  opinion  of  them,  1 think  you 
will  find  often  piquant,  and  worth,  upon  the 
whole,  an  extensive  perusal.  Besides  the  literary 
and  critical  interest  which  they  possess,  they  will 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing,  though  not  entirely 
removing,  the  odium  which  he  brought  upon  himself  j hereafter  fill  them  myself- — blasting' all  my  fair  prospects. 

lis  wife.  &c„  &c.,  &c.  To  those  are  added  a thousand  other  of 


■ address  a letter  to  him,  to  strengthen  him  in 
inclination.  Be  pleased  to  show  this  letter  to 
Crittenden.  I remain,  faithfully,  your  friend, 

F.  P.  Blair.  Esq.  ' 11.  CLAY. 


Washington,  29/A  January , 1825. 

My  dear  Blair : 1 received  this  morning,  your  very 
agreeable  favor  of  ihe  17ili  inst.  A letter  from  you  is 
always  refreshing,  and  I wish  that  1 could  entitle  myself 
to  expect  them  more  frequently,  by  more  punctuality  and 
diligence  on  my  part,  in  our  correspondence.  My  last 
letter  informed  you  of  the  unction  that  was  unceasingly 
applied  to  me  hy  all  the  return  candidates  for  ihe  presiden- 
cy— or  rather  their  friends  Since  then,  I have  avowed 
my  intention  to  support  Mr.  Adams  under  actual  cir- 
cumstances, and  thereupon  the  oil  has  been  install t ly 

transformed  into  vinegar.  The  trends  of , 

(a:ul  the  devil  knows  who  else,  for  I think  if  he  does  not 
preside  in  their  councils,  he  must  be  qui:e  conversant 
with  them,)  have  turned  upm  me,  and  with  the  most 
amiable  unanimity  agree  to  vituperate  me.  I am  a de- 
serter from  democracy;  a giant  at  intrigue;  have  sold 
the  west — sold  myself— defeating  General  Jackson’s 
election  to  leave  open  the  western  pretensions  that  I may 


my  iips,  and  I feel  constrained  to  confess  my  utter 
inability  to  express  in  becoming  terms  my  gratitude. 
(Great  applause.)  We  meet  to-night,  fellow  citi- 
zens, in  the  bonds  of  a common  union — linked  to- 
gether in  our  common  brotherhood  of  spirit  anil  ef- 
fort, all  animated  by  the  same  feeling — and  all  1 
trust  desirous  to  attain  one  object.  (Cheers,  and  a 
cry  of  “adjourn  to  the  Park,  to  the  Park!”)  We 
meet  to  efface  the  verdict  of  the  election  of  1840  to 
protest  against  it  in  the  name  of  our  country,  of  re- 
publican institutions,  and  of  humanity.  (Loud 
cheers.)  The  present  contest  involves  the  highest 
considerations— the  purity  of  the  constitution,  civil 
liberty,  free  suffrage,  justice  to  adopted  citizens,  the 
boundary  of  an  extent  of  our  country.  It  involves 
in  an  especial  manner,  whether  American  industry 
shall  be  allowed  to  prosper  under  the  action  of  gene- 
ral laws,  or  whether  it  shall  be  kept  in  conflict  with 
those  laws  and  subjected  to  all  the  hazards  and  un- 
certainties of  an  artificial  system.  ( Renewed  cheer- 
ing.) The  great  restrictive  system  which  overhung 
the  world  for  centuries,  was  shaken  by  American  in- 
dependence. Yet  the  world  was  still  so  encompass- 
J ed  hy  the  cloud  that  its  evils  were  s'owly  d iscerned 


returned  candidates  is  singular  enough,  and  often  to 


who  are  themselves  straining  eve- 


me  very  amusing.  In  the  first  place,  they  all  believe  ry  nerve  to  elect  Jackson,  that  the  claims  of  the” west 
that  my  friends  tiave  the  power  of  deciding  the  quss-  J may  be  satisfied,  and  I be  thereby  pretermilted,  are  ac 
tjon — and  then,  that  I have  the  power  of  controlling  casing  me  of  aciing  on  their  own  principles.  'Pile  knaves 
my  friends!  Acting  upon  this  supposition,  in  the  I cannot  comprehend  how  a man  ca  i be  honest.  They 
same  hour  lam  sometimes  touched  gently  on  the  I caml0t  conceive  that  I should  have  solemly  interrogated 
shoulder  by  a friend,  (for  example,  of  Gen.  Jackson,)  j lnv  cnnseience.  and  asked  it  to  tell  me  seriously  what  I 

who  will  thus  address  me:  “My  dear  sir,  all  my  de-  1 4o!  ,Th:lt  11  sho,lld  >,;lve  eJ'J”'neu  me  nor  to 

. • i J establish  Ihe  dangerous  precedent  of  e evntin"  in  this 

pendence  is  upon  you-  don’t  disappoint  us;  you  eaHy  s(a„e  of  th»  rt>pllb'liC)  4 miii,arv  chief(aih’  mere]y 

know  out’  partiality  was  for  you,  next  to  the  Hero,  because  lie  has  won  a great  victory!  that  it  should  have 
and  how  much  we  want  a western  president!”  I in-  j told  me  that  a public  man  is  undeserving  his  station,  who 
mediately  after,  a friend  of  Mr.  Crawford  will  ac-  j u;i  l not,  regardless  of  aspersion  and  "calumnies,  risk 
cost  me: — “The  hopes  of  the  republican  party  are  himself  for  his  country!  I am  afraid  that  you  will  think 
concentrated  on  you;  for  God’s  sake  preserve  it;  if  me  moved  by  these  abuses.  Be  mu  deceived.  I assure 
you  had  been  returned,  instead  of  Mr.  Crawford,  you  ^iat  1 never,,  in  my-  whole  life,  felt  more  perfect 


composure,,  more  emire  confidence  in  ihe  resolutions  of 
my  judgment,  and  a more  unshaken  determination  to 
march  up  to  my  du’y.  And,  my  dear  sir,  is  there  an 
intelligent  and  unbiassed  man  who  must  not,  sooner  or 
- later,  concur  with  me?  Mr.  Adams,  you  know  well,  I 

Adams  has  always  had  the  greatest  respect  for  you,  should  never  have  selected,  if  at  liberty  to  draw  from  die 
and  admiration  of  your  talents;  there  is  no  station  to  [ whole  mass  of  our  citizens  for  a president.  But  there  is 
which  you  are  not  equal — most-  undoubtedly  you  no  danger  in  his  elevation,  now,  or  in  time  to  come. — 
were  the  second  choice  of  New  England,— and  I pray  Not  s"  <>f  Ins  competitor,  of  whom  f c nnot  believe  that 
you  to  consider  seriously  whether  the  public  good  ^tilling  2500  Englishmen, 
and  your  own  future  interes 
tinctlv  to  the  choice  which 

How  can  one  withstand  all  this  disinterested  homage  V°n  °LQeI™’  w!}'cn  >T"  ma.LPT. 


every  man  of  us  would  have  supported  you  to  the 
last  hour.  We  consider  him  and  you  as  the  only 
genuine  republican  candidates!’’  Next,  a friend  of 
Mr.  Adams  comes,  with  tears  in  his  eyes— “Sir,  Mr. 


by  his  conduct  to  h-  .. r . - - - - ■ - ■ , -j  — -j  

My  position  in  relation  to  the  friends  of  the  three  I thfnSl'Tn  fhe  a2reeabIe  ePllhers  antl  and  "^perfectly  measured.  The  democratic  party 

J - ■ ■■  ...  . ■ I uuu^s  in  me  worm.  ] , . . have  ever  contended  for  the  freedom  of  the  sea<=  as 

the  highway  of  commerce — for  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations — for  that  extended  trade,  which  should  make 
all  intelligence  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
world,  should  compensate  the  inequalities  of  climate, 
soil  and  mineral  wealth,  and  interchange  all  pro- 
ducts of  peculiar  skill.  But  foreign  trade,  without 
the  exaction  of  duties,  has  never  been  asked  by  a 
single  statesman.  The  regulation  of  Ihe  tariff  has, 
indeed,  been  the  subject  of  earnest  discussion — ,but 
never  was  there  a moment  so  favorable  to  its  adjust- 
ment as  the  present.  The  country  is  tranquil,  and 
refuses  to  be  perpetually  excited  on  the  subject.  In 
1828,  when  an  exorbitant  tariff  was  vainly  resisted, 
an  attempt  to  defeat  it  by  making  it  intolerably  bail 
failed  entirely.  In  1832,  apprehensions  of  disunion 
mingled  with  the  discussion.  The  country  now  con- 
templates the  tariff  without  fear,  and  discusses  it 
without  passion.  It  must  he  settled  with  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  by  the  equal 
protection  of  all  classes  of  industry.  The  manufac- 
turer himself  is  in  every  quarter  listened  to  with  re- 
spect; arid  no  one  harbors  a thought  of  impairing 
his  rightful  prosperity.  All  agree  there  must  he  a 
tariff;  all  agree  there  must  be  discrimination.  The 
tariff  question  at  the  present  time  is  simply,  what 
discrimination  shall  be  made?  And  if  the  politicians 
who  make  the  tariff  a part  of  their  parly  weapon-, 
are  expected,  there  is  in  the  public  mind  much  less 
difference  than  has  been  presented. 

The  interests  of  revenue  require  discrimination  in 
reference  to  the  productiveness  of  the  duty,  and  in 
reference  to  the  danger  of  contraband.  Reciprocity 
may  sometimes  justify  discrimination  by  special 
agreements,  though  very  sparingly,  and  again  as  e 
measure  of  coercion  in  extreme  cases,  though  this  is 
justly  open  to  much  doubt  and  consideration.  Again 
the  condition  of  our  domestic  industry  asks  discrimi- 
nation, and  by  discrimination  obtains  protection.  But 
the  limit  of  that  protection  must  be  a duty  for  reve- 
nue, not  a duly  for  prohibition.  Such  a duty  is  al- 
ways a sufficient  protection.  In  the  colonial  times, 
even  a small  duty  and  trifling  excise  were  dreaded 
by  England,  and  forbidden  as  a dangerous  encourage- 
ment to  American  industry.  The  idea  of  a discri- 
minating revenue  tariff,  and.no  more,  as  sufficient  for 
American  labor,  comes  sanctioned  by  all  the  weight 
of  the  fathers  of  the  revolution — by  the  fears  of 
England — by  the  early  judgment  of  America.  We 
may  safely  adopt  the  rule  that  the  discriminating  du- 
ly for  protection  must  never  exceed  the  point  of 
greatest  productiveness  of  revenue;  and  the  end  of 
such  protection  must  be  to  sustain  the  manufacturer, 
so  that  he  may  rise  above  the  narrow  thought  of  a 
monopoly  market  at  home,  and  seek  by  hunorable 
competition  to  win  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world; 
and,  Anally,  there  should  be  discrimination  to  avoid 
the  unreasonable  taxation  of  labor,  fhe  last  point, 
more  than  any  other,  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
community.  One  of  the  whig  banners  that  waves 
in  your  city  bears  as  its  motto — “Protection  to  Ame- 
rican Labor — the  Nation’s  Wealth  the  Poor  Man’s 
Right.”  We  are  glad  the  appeal  on  this  subjecL  is 
made  to  the  lorum  of  the  laborer.  [Mr.  Bancroft 
here  proceeded  to  trace  the  relation  of  the  high  ta- 
ritt  policy  in  the  protection  of  American  labor.] 
Our  opponents,  said  he,  propose  protection  to  Ame- 
rican labor  by  subjecting  American  labor  to  grievous 
taxation.  Tlieir  philanthropy  has  made  the  aston- 
ishing discovery  that  labor  should  sue  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  grievously  taxed.  For  cotton  jaco- 
nets, for  the  clothing  of  his  children,  the  laborer 
must  pay  sixty  per  cent  duty;  if  his  friend  dies,  ho 
must  pay  for  the  cambric  for  the  siiroud  sixty  to 
eighty  per  cent,  tax;  for  the  mourning  crape  or  silk 


1 _ . at  New  Orleans,  qualifies  foi- 
sts do  not  pomt  most  d is-  the  variou,>  difficult,  and  complicated  duties  of  the  chief 
i you  ought  to  make?”—  I perceive  that  I am  unconsciously  writing 

Mile  iA..nsG  i i a sort  or  defiance,  which  vou  may  probably  think  mi- 

i , . | , R 1 r n 'll10!?  se  , plies  guilr.  What  will  be  file  result?  You  u ill  ask  wiih 

and  kindness.  Really,  the  fuends  of  all  the  t.iree  curiosity,  il  not  anxiety.  I think  Mr.  Adams  must  be 
gentlemen  are  so  very  courteous  and  affectionate,  elected ; such  is  the  prevailing  opinion  Siill  I shall  not 
that  I sometimes  almost  wish  that  it  was  in  my  pow-  consider  the  matter  as  certain,  until  the  election  is  over, 
er  to  accommodate  each  of  them;  but  that  being  , With  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.-Blair,  an'dlo  Mr.  Critten- 
impossible,  we  are  beginning  to  think  seriously  of  . den,  I remain  truly  your  friend,  PI.  CLAY, 

the  choice  which  we  must  finally  make.  I will  tel)  — - 

The  “Democratic”  Mass  Meeting  at  N.  York, 
held  last  week,  the  papers  of  the  parly  represent-as 
being  the  largest  political  meeting  ever  held  in  that 
city.  The  Herald  says, 

“The  annals  of  political  excitement  do  not,  we 


you,  then,  that  1 believe  the  contest  will  be  limited 
to  Mr.  Adaifis  and  Genei al -Jackson.  Mr.  Crawford’s 
personal  condition  precludes  the  choice  of  him,  if 
theie  were  no  other  objection  to  his  election.  As 
the  only  alternative  which  is  presented  to  us,  it  is 


sufficiently  painful,  and  J consider  whatever  choice  believe,  present  anything  like  a parallel  to  the  scene 
we  may  make,  will  be  only  a choice  of  evils.  To  presented.  Long  before  the  hour  appointed  ror  the 
both  ol  those  gentlemen  there  are  strong  personal  meeting,  Tammany  Hall  was  densely  crowded,  and 
objections.  The  principal  difference  betu  een  them  many  thousands  of  the ‘bone  and  sinew’ thronged  the 
is,  that  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  we  shall  not,  Faik  and  the  adjoining  streets.  There  could  not 
by  the  example,  inflict  any  wound  mpon  the  charac-  | have  been  less  than  fifty  thousand  persons  in  the 
ter  of  our  institutions;  but  1 should  much  fear  here-  | neighborhood  of  Tammany  Hall  during  the  evening, 
after,  if  not  during  the  present  generation,  that  the  111  atlendence  on  the  various  meetings, 
election  of  the  General  would  give  to  the  military  | In  Tammany  Hall  itself,  the  principal  meeting, 
spirit  a stimulus  and  a confidence  that  might  lead  to  (for  which  the  call  had  been  issued,  and  which  had 
the  most  pernicious  results.  1 shall  therefore,  with  collected  such  imtnense  multitudes  of  people)  was 
great  regret,  on  account  of  the  dilemma  in  which  j held.  But  then  there  were  also  no  less  than  seven 
the  people  have  placed  us,  support  Mr.  Adams.  My  other  meetings.  Two  were  held  in  front  of  the  Hall 
friends  are  generally  so  inclined.  What  has- great  of  Records,  a third  in  the  front  of  Tammany  Hall, 
weight  with  me,  is  the  decided  preference  which  a I another  in  front  of  the  theological  bookstore  rear 
majority  of  the  delegation  from  Ohio  has  for  him  i of  Dr.  Spring’s  church,  and  the  fifth  at  St.John’s 
over  Gen.  Jackson.  If,  therefore,  Kentucky  were-1  Hail.  Never  has  such  a scene  been  witnessed  in 


to  vote  for  the  General,  i!  would  possibly  only  have 
the  effect,  of  dividing  our  friends,  without  defeati nj 
ultimately  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams. 


this  city.  The  torches — the  banners — the  crowds 
— the  shouting — the  great  flags  streaming  across 
Chatham  street — the  violent  gesticulations  of  the 


Three  of  the  lour  states  favorable  to  Mr.  Craw- j orators  as  the  glare  of  the  lamps  and  torches  fell 
ford,  are  believed  to  prefer  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Gene- j upon  them— the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  the  vast 
ral— Virginia  is  or.e  of  them.  I am  inclined  to  think  j crowds— the  thundering  cheers  from  old  Ta 
that  nearly  three- fourths  of  our  delegation  have 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  these  views,  and  will  vote 


lor  Mr.  Adams.  My  friends  entertain  the  belief,  that 
their  kind  wishes  toward  me  will,  in  the  end,  be 
more  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  so  bestowing  their 
votes.  I have,  however,  most  earnestly  entreated 
them  to  throw  me  out  of  their  consideration,  in 
bringing  their  judgments  to  a final  conclusion,  and 
to  look  and  be  guided  solely  by  the  public  good.  If 
I know  myself,  that  alone  has  determined  me.  Your 
representative  is  inclined  to  concur  with  us  in  these 
sentiments  and  views;  and,  if  they  should  meet  your 
approbation,  as  I know  he  has  great  respect  for  vour 
opinions,  I would  be  glad  ifyou  would,  by  the  return 


mmany 

— a 1 1 made  up  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  of 
popular  enthusiasm  which  we  have  ever  seen,” 
george  Bancrofts’  speech. 

The  first  speaker  was  George  Bancroft,  esq.,  the 
“democratic”  candidate  for  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received 
altogether  baffles  description.  One  prolonged  uni- 
versal shout  burst  from  the  dense  multitude  inside 
the  old  hall,  and  re-echoed  from  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  voices  outside.  After  cheering  had  sub 
sided,  Mr.  Bancroft  thus  addressed  the  assemblage: 
Citizens  of  the  Empire  State:  The  kindness  of  the 
reception  which  you  have  given  rne  this  evening  has 
completely  overwhelmed  me.  My  heart  bounds  to 


SG 
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more  than  sixty  four  per  cent.  And  tliis  ispio'.ee-l 
lion  io  labor!  Our  opponents  propose,  nothing  better 
to  secure  “the  nation’s  wealth  .and  the  poor  man’s 
right”  than  to  lax  him  heavily  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  The  system  for  the  laborer  fails  utterly 
of  its  effect.  It  does  riot  enhance  the  wages  of  labor. 
The  prices  of  labor  in  our  manfacturing  establish 
mentsare  but  about  ten  per  cent  higher  . than  those 
paid  in  Lancashire,  and  that  superiority  of  wages  is 
made  up  to  the  manufacturer  by  a more  than  pro- 
portionate increase  of  production,  through  the 
greater  ingenuity  and  activity  of  the  American  la- 
borer. 

Further,  ail  taxes  enter  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  so  into  the  price  of  the  article  produced. 
As  taxes  increase, .prices  must  increase,  and  every 
increase  in  price  narrow s to  .the  manufacturer  his 
market.  Thus  the  neutral  market  is  lost,  and  the 
demand  for  labor  is  consequently  diminished.  Fur- 


th is  end  (he  manufacturer  needs  more  than  a discri- 
minating revenue  tariff.  lie  needs  for  his  best  allies 
a sound  currency  and  well  regulated  exchanges- 
(Loud  applause.)  Good  exchanges  are  secured,  not 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  but  the  regular 
action  of  commercial  industry.  The  merchants  are. 
the  great  regulators  of  exchanges;  let.  them  never 
abdicate  their  office.  (Very  enthusiastic  cheering.) 
For  the  security  of  the  currency  there  is  no  resource 
but  a steady  regard  to  the  metallic  basis.  A fluctu- 
ating currency,  as  it  expands,  raises  prices, ‘invites 
foreigners  to  excessive  competition  for  our  own  mar- 
kets, drives  us  from  neutral  and  foreign  markets;  and 
then  the  vast  balance  for  importations  must  be  paid 
in  money, -and  the  export  of  specie  takes  away  tire 


its  men.  By  the  firmness  of  Van  Buren  it  enabled 
ihe  country  to  weather  the  storm  in  the  season  of 
greatest  financial  difficulty.  Young  men  of  the  Em- 
pire Slate — you  will  not  be  wanting.  The  kindling 
enthusiasm  in  the  many  thousands  around  me,  pro- 
mises a victory  of  unexampled  splendor.  All  eyes 
are  upon  you.  Fill  up  the]measure  of  glory  of 
your  state  by  your  present  action.  All  eyes  are 
on  you.  The  country  watches  yon.  The  world  ob- 
serves you.  One  old  man  leans  with  interest  to- 
wards the  east,  to  hear  the  swelling  tide  cf  deter- 
mined zeal.  His  eyes  are  failing,  but  he  has  a light 
within.  The  flips  of  earthly  existence  are  burning 
very  low  in  their  sockets;  but  in  bis  breast  patriotism 
is  a fire  urquenchible.  Send  gladdening  messages 


Iher,  the  system  imposes  duties  in  such  a manner  as  J gmatrufacturer;  it  is  to  him  like  a had  mill-stream, 
to  diminish  the  power  of  labor  to  employ  itself  lie- 1 swollen  by  every  storm,  and  summmer-dried  in  the 
r.essarily  in  many  branches.  Witness  the  shipping  time  of  need.  (Applause.) 

interest.  It  has  been  said  that  the  first  petition  for  A i lose  adherence  to  the  metallic  standard  can 
protection  came  from  shipwrights  of  Charleston,  alone  secure  a steady  flow  of  credit  and  of  money. 
South  Carolina;  probably  from  sojourners  there. ! The  measure  ttf  value  must  not  have  merely  an  odor 
But  if  the  first  petition  for  special  protection  did  j of  nationality;  it  must  bear  an  impress  that  shall  be 
come  from  shipwrights,  dearly  do  they  rue  it.  A:  ps  passport  through  the  civilized  world.  It  is  in 


support  of  the  artificial  currency,  which  tollers  and  j to  the  old  man  of  the  Hermitage.  His  fame  must 
crumbles  for  want  of  a solid  foundation.  Then  fol-  not  be  impaired  by  the  election  of  men  t fiat  will 
lows  depression.  The  paper  currency  in  its  exces-  j abandon  and  subvert  his  policy.  His  country  has 
sive  contiactions  and  expansions  is  ruinous  to  the  covered  him  with  its  highest  "honors;  the  last  eon- 
' ‘ ' ' ’’’  ’ ’ ” ' gress  has  effaced  the  aspersion  of  the  craven  judge 


hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  ship-yards  for 
English  merchants  were  very  many  in  New  York 
and  New  England;  America  built  a large  part  of 
British  Shipping,  and  furnished  supplies  of  shippinj 


this  connection  that  I proirour.ee  the  name  of  Silas 
Wright  as  the  benefactor  of  the  manufacturers.  Silas 
Wright,  the  statesman  and  the  friend,  ever  to  be  re- 
j lied  upet: — having  an  unpretending  modesty,  surnae- 


successlully  to  the  French  and  Spanish  islands.  Now, ; sed  only  by  his  merit;  never  aspiring  to  high  station 
Ihe  duties  on  cordage,  sailcloth,  chain  cables,  copper  ■■  and  worthy  of  the  highest.  (Demonstrations  of  en- 
and  iron  bolls,  make  ship  building  dearer  here  than  i thusiasm  which  altogether  baffle  description.)  It 
in  Europe;  our  shipwrights  are  utterly  excluded  from  j was  he,  who  in  May  1838,  met  Henry  Clay  face  to 
the  supply  of  foreigners,  arid  our  own  ships  are  often  ; face  on  the  floor  of  the  senate,  and  achieved,  per- 
‘ent  to  foreign  ports  (o  be  refitted,  and  thus  our  ie-  j haps,  1 fie  most  signal  arid  momentous  victory  ever 


of  Louisiana.  One  thing  more  is  wanting.  Perfect 
your  triumph  in  November;  it  will  fill  his  cup  of 
happiness  to  the  brim.  (Tremendous  cheering.) 

After  Mr.  Bancroft  had  concluded,  the  most  en- 
thusiastic applause  burst  forth,  and  continued  for 
some  minutes. 


gislalion,  far  from  truly  protecting  American  labor, 
condemns  our  riggers,  sailmakers,  and  caulkers  to  no 
inconsiderable  loss  of  employment.  The  old  fashion- 
ed rel  ict ive  system  also,  of  which  t fie  remains  still 
linger  with  us,  levied,  and  still  levies,  taxes  on  con- 


won  in  that  body.  (Great  cheering)  The  chief 
provisions  of  Mr.  Clay’s  resolution,  as  lie  himself 
expressed  it,  was,  that  “the  notes  of  sound  and  spe- 
cie paying  banks  shall  be  received  and  paid  out  in 
Ihe  receipt?  and  expenditures  of  the  government.  In 


sumption,  on  articles  of  food,  articles  necessary  to  j a moment  Wright  discerned  the  latent  evils  couched 
every  iamjly.  All  such  taxes  operate  like  poll  tax  ! in  the  preposition,  and  recommended  its  reference 
es,  to  be  levied  directly;  they  are  injurious  to  the  to  the  committee  on  finance.  Clay  objected,  but  in 
manufacturer,  and  to  the  laborer  they  are  most  injust,  j vain.  (Cheers.)  Meantime,  in  the  course  of  the 
as  they  virtually  lay  a burden  on  persons,  and  not  on  ; debater  that  ensued,  Air.  Clay  exclaimed,  in  reply  to 


property.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  have  corrected 
much  in  the  worst  features  of  the  restrictive  system. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  discrimination 
of  duties,  as  it  now  exists,  favors  articles  of  luxury, 
is  grievously  and  most  unequally  severe  on  the  labor 


the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  ’1  am  for  a Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  wish  it  so  pronounced  and  so 
understood,  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  should 
know  it.  ‘The  capital,  he  afterwards  added,  ‘not  to 
be  extravagantly  large — about  fifty  millions  would 


er.  The  coarser  carpets,  fur  example,  pay  sixty  per  J answer.’  On  Ihe  16th  of  May,  Silas  Wright  came 


cent  duty;  the  liner  but  25  per  cent.  The  coarser  and 
heavier  au.d  more  universally  used  silks  pay  nearly 
four  lirnes  as  much  on  their  cost  as  the  finer  and 
more  delicate.  And  this  holds  true  as  to  many  other 
ail'cles  of  very  general  use. 

The  discrimination  now  favors  the  luxurious,  and 
burdens  the  poor.  This  should  be  reversed.  Are 
our  opponents  sincere?  And  will  they  agree  io  such 
reversal?  (Loud  applause.)  One  word  more  to  our 
opponents.  They  profess  io  join  us  in  regard  for 
labor.  But  Ihe  relief  and  elevation  of  the  laboring- 
class  must  be  achieved  by  their  own  toil,  and  their 
own  intelligence.  (Clveers  ) They  demand  trie  op- 
portunity for  instruction  and  intellectual  culture. 
By  means  of  mental  culture,  the  humblest  mechan- 
ic may  stand  among  the  wisest,  as  well  as  among 
the  best  of  mankind.  (Cries  of ‘That’s  the  -truth!’) 
His  is  a large  heart,  capable  of  love  for  child,  wife, 
friends,  freedom  and  country.  His  is  a keen  eye, 
suited  to  grow  famjliur  with  the  beauties  of  that 
creation  which  God  has  made  so  lovely  and  so  ob 
servable. 


forward  with  his  report,  calm,  well  digested  and 
conclusive;  having  not  a waste  word  and  leaving  not 
a word  to  be  added.  (Cheers.)  Such  was  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  his  logic,  that  Mr.  Clay  retired  from 
his  own  position,  and  to  avoid  a worse  defeat,  on  his 
own  motion,  the  worst  part  of  his  resolution  was  re- 
jected by  a vote  of  forty-four  to  one.  (Great  ap- 
plause ) All  that  remained  that  was  objectionable 
was,  on  motion  of  Silas  Wright,  stricken  out,  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-eight  to  nineteen.  (Terrific  cheers. ) 
Such,  was  - his  great  service  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  I commend  his  report  and  the  accom- 
panying debate  to  the  democratic  press,  and  to  the 
young  democracy  of  New  York.  (Loud  and  long 
continued  cheering.)  For  the  vindication  of  our  ter- 
ritory in  its  full  extent,  the  merchants,  and  manufac- 
turerSjand  agriculturists  are  equally  interested.  The 
harbors  of  Oregon  are  for  American  ships;  its  mar- 
kets for  American  labor;  its  soil  for  the  American 
ploughs;  its  wide  domain  for  American  institutions 

and  American  independence.-  (Terrific  cheering — 

(Loud  cheering.)  To  vindicate  the  rights!  shouts  cf  Oregon  is  ouis  and  must  be  ours 


of  American  laborers  is  the  first  duty  of  America, 
arid  for  that  end  to  insure  to  them  the  time  for  im- 
provement. (Cheers. j Will  our  opponents,  who 
are  so  zealous  for  the  poor  man’s  rights,  join  the 
democracy  in  paying  homage  to  one  of  the  greatest 
ideas  that  sway  the  age — to  one  which  Van  Buren, 
as  president,  in  the  name  of  the  American  people, 
field  up  the  world  as  the  appropriate  system  for  free- 
men? In  a word,  let  o.uf  opponents  joirNUs  in  as 
serting  the  mighty  truth  that  lies  at  the  foundation 
ot  the  ten  hour  rule.  (Great  sensation,  loud  and 
continued  cheering,  and  every  possible  demonstration 
of  applause.)  We  return,  then,  to  the  principle 
that,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  to  discriminate  in  regard 
to  the  laborer,  it  should  do  what  has  never  yet  been 
done,  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  laborer  by  levying 
the  heaviest  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury.  (Tremen- 
dous cheering,  and  loud  cries  of  ‘That’s  the  Ameri- 
can doctrine.’)  In  like  manner,  in  the  arrangement 
of  tlie  tariff,  the  interests  of  agriculture  must  he  con- 
sulted; and  for  the  manufacturer,  we  insist  that  the 
great  design  should  not  be  to  give  sudden  profits,  the 
results  of  hazards,  but  to  insure  steady  and  equal 
protection,  and  thus  lead  him  to  compete  for  the 
great  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  (Cheers.)  To 


Yes,  and  Texas  too,’  and  so  on.) 

Mr.  Bancroft  proceeded  to  discuss  the  reannexa- 
tion  of  Texas,  contending  that  Texas  is  independent 
as  a consequence  of  its  existence,  as  having  been 
but  a temporary  member  of  a confederacy,  which 
military  despotism  has  dissolved.  He  developed 
concisely  the  relations  on  the  subject  towards  Eng- 
land and  Mexico.  He  contended  tiiat  the  fede- 
rative system  was  strengthened  by  its  extension;  that 
that  system  was  destined,  like  the  doctrine  of  demo- 
cratic equality,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  glube.  His 
remarks  on  this  topic  were  received  with  indescriba- 
ble e motion . In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bancroft  appealed 
to  the  immense  assembly  fur  the  election  of  the  de- 
mocratic candidates.  New  York,  said  he,  tias  rarely- 
been  found  wanting.  At  the  hand  of  Livingston  it 
asserted  the  rights  of  neutral  flags,  and  gave  in  the 
adhesion  of  America  to  the  great  principles  ol  mo- 
dern maritime  law.  Its  vote  elected  Jefferson.  It 
was  through  one-of  its  sons  that  the  treaty  for  annex- 
ing Louisiana  was  negotiated.  By  the  voice  of  Geo. 
Clinton  it  negatived  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  States  bank;  New  York  set,  for  the 
states,  the  brilliant  example  of  peacefully  transfer- 
i ring  the  sovereignly  from  the  territory  ofN.  York  to 


LABOR,  ITS  RELATIONS,  IN  EUROPE 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMPARED. 

BY  NATIIAN  APPLETON. 

Irom  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 

Human  labor  is  the  oniy  source  of  wealth.  This 
is  a settled  axiom  in. political  economy.  Labor  acts 
upon  materials,  furnished  by  nature;  but  nature  is 
gratuitous  in  her  gifts,  and  it  is  only  when  acted  on 
by  man  that  her  productions  acquire  value  in  his  es- 
timation. This  is  no  very  new  discovery;  it  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Locke,  who  set  forth  the  princi- 
ple with  great  clearness.  It  has  been  adopted  and 
confirmed  by  the  best  modern  writers.  Labor,  then, 
of  the  human  body  or  the  tinman  mind,  has  furnish- 
ed whatever  exists  of  accumulated  wealth.  It  con- 
tinues, by  daily  action,  to  furnish  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  man,  beside  laying  up  a surplus  for  fu- 
ture use. 

Whatever  exists  under  the  name  of  properly, 
wealth  or  capital,  is,  therefore,  the  result  or  represen- 
tative of  previous  L bor — an  accumulation  not  wanted 
tor  present,  but  pul  aside  for  future  use. 

Wealth  is  power.  Its  influence  on  society,  on  the 
character  of  man,  is  the  subject  of  frequent  contem- 
plation and  examination,  in  all  its  aspects.  Its  pos- 
sessor is  the  object  of  envy  and  flattery,  while,  in  its 
original  humble  state  of  labor,  it  is  passed  by,  almost 
without  notice,  except  sometimes  a sigh  of  pity  for 
its  hardships. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  distinction  made, 
more  especially  in  Europe,  between  labor  in  posses- 
sion, and  labor  in  action;  in  other  words  between  ca- 
pital and  labor.  In  Europe,  and  especially  in  Eng- 
land, we  find  the  inheritor  of -wealth,  of  the  accumu- 
lated labor  of  others,  looking  uown  with  something 
like  contempt,  not  only  on- labor  ilself,  in  its  lowest 
form  of  mere  manual  occupation,  but  on  all  those 
employments  whose  object  is  the  immediate  accumu- 
lation of  property.  The  possession,  by  the  accident 
of  birth,  of  wealth  produced  by  the  labor  of  others,  is 
held  vastly  more'  honorable  than  the  creation  of 
wealth  by  one’s  own  labor. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  quite  otherwise.  With  ail 
our  inheritance  of  British  notions  and  prejudices, 
there  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  country' in  the  estimation  of 
wealth  derived  by  inheritance,  or  acquired  by  the  pos- 
sessor himself.  Here,  all  our  wealth  has  been  pro- 
duced by  direct  labor.  It  lias  grown  up  in  our  sight, 
anu  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  higher  honor  to  him 
who  obtains  it  by  accident,  than  to  him  who  posses- 
ses it  by  his  own  acquisition. 

On  the  contrary,  the  inheritor  of  a fortune  in  this 
coun'ry,  is  judged  wholly  by  the  use  which  he  makes 
of  it.  It  gives  him  no  advantage  in  the  public  e-lima- 
tion,  any  further  than  his  own  character  will  sustain 
itself,  independently  of  the  circumstance. 

it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  causes  which  have 
produced  this  different  estimate  of  the  character  of 
labor  in  action,  in  connexion  with  individual  respec- 
tability in  the  two  hemispheres. 

It  is  an  interesting  inquiry;  still  more  so,  is  an  ex- 
amination, how  far  this  difference  of  estimate  is 
amongst  the  most  active  causes,  in  giving  an  impress 
to  society  in  America,  essentially  different  from  its 
character  in  Europe.  There  is  no  circumstance,  in 
our  institutions,  more  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
philosophic  observer. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  European  civilization, 
we  find  labor  always  and  every  where  degrad.-d. — 
Un()er  the  Romans,  labor  was  performed,  and  wealth 
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produced,  by  slaves.  The  barbarians  who  overran  cupation,  labor,  is  llye  natural  hit  of  all.  The  clo- 
the Roman  Empire  attached  no  value  to  any  acqui-  t quent  advocate,  the  learned  divine,  (be  able  writer, 
sitions  but  those  of  the  sword.  Under  the  feudal  . the  successful  merchant,  manufacturer  or  agricullur- 
system,  hereditary  honors  were  attached  to  the  pos-  ' a list,  are  allotted  the  highest  places  in  society.  These 
sessors  of  the  fiefs,  whilst  the  cultivation  of  lands  places  are  only  obtained  through  an  active  and  sue- 
was  performed  by  the  serfs,  held  in  an  estimation  but  cessful  industry.  Wo  have  no  class,,  as  in  all  the 
one  degree  above  the  cattle,  who  were  their  fellow  i countries  of  Europe,  born  to  a life  of  leisure,  to  lion- 
laborers.  | ors  and  distinctions.  A few  sons  of  the  rich  inherit 

The  present  state  of  England  is  the  result  of  the  j fortunes,  which  enable  them  to  dispense  with  labor 
Norman  conquest.  The  followers  of  the  conqueror  | or  profitable  occupation;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to 
were  permitted  to  divide  that  beautiful  island  amongst  | constitute  a class,  and  tiro  v,  iocr-t  of  them,  by  a soil 
them,  and  from  them  are  derived  in  succession  the  of  necessity  adopt  a literary  other  useful  employ- 
splendid  and  powerful  aristocracy  of  the  present  day.  I menl.  The  mere  possession  of  wealth,  without  per- 
Their  wealth  and  honors  were  originally  acquired  by  sona)  character,  is  as  little  valued,  in  this  as  in  any 
the  sword.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  con-  j other  country. 

tinue  to  attach  the  highest  honor  to  birth,  to  an  here-  | it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
citary  succession  to  such  honors  and^such  estates. — j society  is  essentially  different  from  any  which  has 

1 lie  present  aristocracy  of  iiiigland,  is,  undoubtedly,  j preceded  it.  Society,  in  England,  consists  of  the  I 

the  richest  and  most  intelligent  which  has  ever  exist-  j favored  few,  born  to  ease  and  independence,  consti- 
ed  in  anj  counti  ;.  I' enccd  in  by  the  rights  of  primo- ; tu ting  the  nobility  and  gentry.  To  them  everything 
geniture,  it  has  tor  centuries,  possessed  the  political  j js  subservient;  from  them,  eve.ything  lakes  its  tone. 


power  ol  the  counti  j.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
newly  created  wealth  should  there  be  held  in  far  less 
estimation,  than  that  which  descends  from  such  an 
ancestry. 

This  feeling  pervades  the  whole  community.  The 
distinctive  appellation  of  gentleman  and  gentry , isap 


Travellers  of  this  class  find  in  America  a lower  ctvi 
lization  in  our  highest  classes  than  belongs  to  the 
upper  class  in  England.  It  is  true,  ours  is  □ working 
day  world.  We  cannot  adopt  the  hours,  nor  many 
of  the  customs  nor  opinions,  of  a state  of  existence 
which  has  no  counterpart  amongst  us. 


plied  to  (tie  inheritance  of  an  estate  especially  in  at  imitation,  which  sometimes  prevails,  is  a mistake  I can  cl’eat-.c  wealth 

lands,  which  enables  the  possessor  to  dispense  with  I and  a blunder.  We  should  do  better  to  make  our  ' ~ 

labor,  or  with  any  occupation,  for  the  purpose  ot  de- 1 manners  and  opinions  conform  to  our  actual  position, 
riving  profit  Irom  it.  Even  the  inheritor  ol  a fortune,  j less  influenced  by  those  of  Europe.  There  is  enough 
so  1 1 in i .ed  as  to  compel  the  possessor  to  a life  ol  ce-  J in  our  position  to  be  satisfied -with — -a  diffusion  of  the 
libacy,  pi  ides  ri  tinsel  I as  belonging  to  a caste  eleva-  comforts  and  even  elegancies  of  life,  through  the 


= ' ' ' ' t 

of  the  modern  school  of  economists,  have  drawn  mas 
important  conclusions  as  the  foundation  of  their  sys- 
tem . 

Labor  is  thus  an  indefinite  quantity,  limited  in  in 
action  by  the  capital  devoted  to  its  maintenance. — 
Without  capital  to  set  it  in  motion,  if  is  an  inert 
mass  use.less  and  impotent.  A result  of  this  vievy  is,  ■ 
that  the  increase  of  wealth  in  a community  goes 
wholly  to  the  owner  of  the  capital  as  his  .profits. — 
The  laborer,  obliged  to  he  content  with  a subsist- 
ence, is  not  supposed  capable  of  any  accumulation. 
This  is  the  rule,  subject,  of  course,  to  occasional 
exceptions.  Jt  is,  however,  on  this  axiom  as  its 
corner  stone,  that  the  whole  modern  doctrine  of  fre a 
trade  rests.  The  question  is  the  increase  of  nati  m- 
al  wealth.  It  being  admitted  that  profits  go  wholly 
to  the  owners  of  the  capital  employing  labor,  ami 
no  part  of  the  accumulation  to  the  laborer  himself, 
it  follows,  that  tiie  legislative  interference  can  only 
change  the  application  of  capital  from  one  object 
to  another,  without  increasing  the  quantity  of  labor 
which  it  sets  in  motion,  and  this  change  is  sure  to 
he  from  a more  profitable  application  to  one  less 
so,  since  the  sagacity  of  the  capitalists,  without  this 
interference,  would  he  sure  to  lead  him  '.o  the  most 

__ profitable  employment  of  li is- capita  1 . Hence  is  de- 

J’lio  attempt  | ducted  another  proposition — that  no  act  of  legislation 


ted  a hoi  e the  tradesman,  whatever  fortune  he  may  ; whole  mass  of  our  population , m a degree  never  be- 
lave  acquired  by  hi-  own  industry.  It  is  true,  there  j fore  seen.  This  is  the  result  of  an  universal  and  well 


are  rnan\  degrees  in  the  scale  of  human  occupation.  ■ paid  industry. 

The  higher  offices  in  the  church  and  the  army,  fur-  Ours  is  a ^reat  novel  experiment  in  nolitics  and 
msh  convenient  support  to  the  younger  branches  of  ■ , , S ,?  P , -f  P , , 

the  nob, lily,  ami  partake  of  their  honor.  The  pro-  f‘V"T  Whatever  the  result,  ,t  is  our  destiny 

fessionof  the  law  produces  talent,  and  trade  P™  j il;  It  1=  our  mission;  our  care  should  be  to 

duces  wealth,  which  occasionally  admit  their  poises-  |*,ulerst?"d  an“  lllal‘es  U su<rceed-  ll  15  an  attemP’- 
i .....  r to  amalgamate,  equalize  and  improve  the  whole 


sors  within  the  much  coveted  pale  of  the  aristocracy. 
These  new-comers,  however,  require  a generation  or 
two  to  pass  away,  before  they  can  take  equal  rank, 
in  the  public  estimation,  with  the  old  families.  The 
only  occupation,  compatible  with  the  highest  dignity , ! 
is  the  direct  service  of  the  crown  in  the  highest  offices 
of  state. 

1 bus  labor  in  all  its  forms,  stands  in  a secondary  or  j 
degraded  state.  Nothing  can  he  more  abject  than  the  1 
condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  agricultural  laborers,  I 
or  of  the  niaiiulacluriiig  operatives. 

How  diffeient  this,  Irom  the  whole  fabric  of  socie- 
ty in  America!  The  founders  of  the  American  co. 
lonie?,  brought  with  them  neither  wealth  nor  titles 
ol  nubility.  They  had  no  accumulated  stores  ol 
either  wealth  or  honors,  on  which  to  subsist.  Na 
ture  offered  them  this  fertile  domain,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition of  appropriation  by  labor.  Their  earliest  po- 
litical institutions,  establishing  perfect  equably,  left 

no  avenue  open  to  wealth  or  power,  but  labor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  lollowed  of  course, 
that  active  industry  should  be  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. Industry  w as  the  only  road  to  wealth,  and 
wealth  is  power,  in  every  part  ot  the  world.  There 
are  instances,  of  fortune  accumulated  in  large  mas- 
ses, during  the  life  of  an  individual,  hut,  subject  to 
our  law's  ot  equal  distribution,  they  are  sure  to  be 
absorbed  or  dissipated,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
generations. 


In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
acquisition  of  property,  by  one’s  own  labor  and  skill, 
should  be  held  in  equal,  or  even  higher  estimation, 
than  the  inheritance  by  accident  or  birth.  It  is  true, 
that  the  sons  of  the  rich  usually  receive  a better  edu- 
cation than  their  bullets;  and  we  award  higher  honors 
to  the  successful  efforts  of  intellect,  than  to  those  of 
mere  industry  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Such 
an  estimation  is,  however,  wholly  founded  on  per- 
sonal character.  r 

Manual  labor  lias  a position  with  us,  which  it  has 
never  possessed  m any  period  of  the  world. 

Agricultural  labor  is,  in  a very  great  measure,  per- 
lormed  by  the  owners  oi  the  soil  and  their  sons.  The 
universal  du'iusion  of  education  places  our  mechanics 
higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than  the  same  class 


has  ever  stood 


m any  country.  They  have  the  ele 


which  enable  them  to  rise  to  any 


merits  of  character 
position  in  society. 

1 he  high  reward  ol  labor,  in  all  its  branches,  is  the 
great,  the  important  distinction,  which  diffuses  corn 
fort,  intelligence,  sell  respect,  through  the  whole  mass 
ot  the  community,  in  a degree  unknown  in  the  previ- 
ous history  of  civilization. 

Titles  of  nobility,  we  have  none.  We  attach  no 
respect  to  birth.  The  highest  offices  iri  our  little 
atmy,  and  even  our  navy,  ure  of  nu  peculiar  esteem. 
Iherc  is  a struggle  for  the  highest  political  places— 
At  the  same  lime,  political  office  does  not,  of  course, 
carry  with  it  a high  degree  of  public  estimation.  Qc- 


mass  of  population,  by  elevating  the  lower  portion 
from  their  usual  abject  state,  arid  depressing  the 
higher,  m dispensing  with  a privileged  aristocracy. 

I i'he  process  consists  in  the  higher  reward  and  higher 
estimation  of  labor,  with  the  assurance  of  enjoying 
| its  own  fruits. 

j 1 here  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  diffe- 
I rence  in  the  actual  condition  of  our  labor,  compared 
with  that  of  Europe,  involves  most  important  conso- 
quences;  that  is,  in  connection  with  the  science  of  po- 
Jnieal  economy. 

The  modern  school  of  political  economy  is  found- 
ed on  the  theory  of  Malthas  on  population.  That 
theory,  as  is  well  known  supposes  a tendency  in  the  | 
human  race  to  increase  in  population  in  proportion  j 
to  the  means  of  subsidence,  and  tiiat  that  tendency  is! 
kept  in  check,  by  the  deficiency  of  those  means,  ex-  I 
cept  during  the  existence  of  peculiar  circumstances,  ! 
which  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  This} 
theory,  in  its  application  to  fully  peopled  countries, 
with  a circumscribed  territory,  like  the  British  is- 
lands, is  undoubtedly  true;  but  the  manner  iri  which 
Malthus  undertook  to  account  for  it  involved  the 
theory  in  some  'discredit  which  dues  not  belong  to  it. 
He  undertook  to  account  lor  it  by  the  different  ratios 
in  which  population  and  subsistence  naturally  in 
crease,  applying  a geometrical  ratio  to  the  former, 
and  the  slower  ariltimelical  ratio  to  the  latter.  It 
was  a fanciful  idea,  but  wholly  false  and  absurd  in 
Us  application.  With  room  lor  expansion  food  is 
increased  more  rapidly  than  population,  as  is  abun- 
dantly proved  in  the  Umled  Slates.  Where  there  is 
no  power  of  expansion,  the  greater  power  of  increase 
m food  is  kept  in  check,  as  well  as  the  lesser  tenden- 
cy in  population.  By  this  theory  of  Malthus  popu- 
lation it  constantly  pressing  on  the  means  of  sup- 
porting life;  that  is  to  say,  a portion  of  the  human 
race,  m its  natural  condilion  in  every  country,  is  in 
an  actual  state,  or  immediate  danger,  of  starvation. 

In  this  extremity  there  is  a constant  struggle  on  the 
part  of  laborers  to  obtain  employment  as  the  means 
of  preserving  life  by  their  wages.  This  struggle  is 
supposed  to  keep  wages  at  the  lowest  point  which 
will  actually  support  the  life  of  the  laborer  and  his 
family.  This  point  is  thus  taken  to  be  the  natural 
rate  of  wages. 

The  history  of  labor,  as  far  as  we  can  follow  it, 
during  the  whole  course  of  European  civilization, 
and  its  present  actual  state  in  Europe,  and  especial- 
ly in  England,  furnishes  but  too  sad  a confirmation  of 
the  fact,  that  this  has  been,  and  now  is,  its  actual 
condition. 

This,  then,  is  taken  to  bo  the  natural  state  of  labor 
— a power  seeking  employment  beyond  the  means  of 
finding  it,  which  are  limited  by  the  amount  of  capital 
devoted  to  this  object  in  the  payment  of  wages.  This 
low  and  abject  state  of  labor  is  the  original  principle 

irom  which  McCulloch,  Ricardo,  Senior  and  others, 


It  requires  little  observation  to  perceive  that  views 
founded  on  such  premises  have  no  application  lo  us. 
The  unlimited  quantity  of  fertile  land,  placed  within 
the  reaeli  of  every  individual,  is  Ihe  distinguishing 
peculiarity  „f  our  situation,  in  an  economical  poinl  of 
view.  This  furnishes  to  labor  the  easy  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  may  be  considered  the  controlling  cause, 
whose  effects  are  to  he  traced  thiough  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  our  society.  This  establishes  the  high  re- 
ward, or  wages  of  labor,  elevating  the  lowest  laborer 
from  Ihe  position  of  a mere  machine  where  the  mo- 
i dern  school  of  political  economy  lias  placed  him,  to 
one  in  which  he  becomes,  at  his  own  will,  the  posses- 
sor of  capital.  The  labor  of  a single  year  gives  in 
every  laborer,  if  lie  chooses  to  save  his  earnings,  i 
very  considerable  capital.  He  takes  at  li  is  pleasure, 
a place  in  society. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  may  be  said  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  arising  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  containing  a quantity  of 
unimproved  land;  but  since  this  condilion  which 
forms  Ilia  exception,  this  power  of  expansion,  will 
necessarily  continue  for  one  or  more  centuries,  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  government;  and  we  should 
be  cautious  in  adopting,  as  rules  of  action,  theories 
of  political  economy,  drawn  from  a stale  of  society 
so  different  from  our  own.  They  have  no  applica- 
tion to  us. 

When  we  see  a house  erected  out  of  the  clay  of 
our  fields,  and  the  wood  of  our  forests,  we  perceive 
that  there  has  been  a creation  of  wealth.  When  we 
see  that  this  creation  has  been  shared  by  the  brick- 
maker,  the  mason,  and  the  carpenter,  we  cannot  hut 
laugh  lo  scorn  those  theorists  which  tell  us  that  labor 
cannot  accumulate  capital.  We  see  the  thing  done 
before  our  eyes. 

With  us  labor  is,  in  fact,  the  great  accumulator. — 

It  goes  to  work,  without  difficulty,  on  its  o-wi  ac- 
count. It  is  therefore,  perfectly  clear  that  that  le- 
gislation which  calls  must  labor  into  action,  which 
gives  it  Us  fullest  scope,  is,  with  us,  most  productive 
of  wealth.  The  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  labor  is  everywhere  in  ex- 
cess, waiting  to  he  employed  by  capital,  in  itseli 
powerless,  dependent,  only  asking  to  live.  With  us, 
labor  assumes  a higher  lone — it  treats  with  capital 
on  equal  terms — it  shares  in  the  profits,  hand  in  hand 
with  capital.  The  protective  system  rests  as  its 
basis,  on  the  principle  of  an  enlarged  field  for  labor, 
resulting  from  that  legislation  which  restricts  or 
shuts  out  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  and  more 
degraded  labor  of  Europe.  The  opposition  comes 
from  capital,  which  alleges  that  this  system  gives  to 
labor  too  great  an  advantage,  m the  power  of  levy- 
ing a contribution,  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
consumed  by  capital.  The  answer  is,  that,  with  us, 
labor  and  capital  are  so  mixed  together,  that,  in  tile 
General  prosperity  resulting  from  an  active,  well 
paid  industry,  capital  is  sure  to  get  its  share.  All 
writers  on  political  economy  recognize  the  high  re- 
ward of  labor  as  indicating  the  highest  measure  of 
general  prosperity.  It  elevates  the  industrial  classes 
m the  scale  of  society,  by  giving  them  a power  and 
a taste  in  the  enjoyments  of  civilized  life,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds.  With  us  it  does  more.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  it  enables  them  to  lay  by  a surplus 
as  capital. 

Our  great  advantage  lies  in  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  our  lands.  This  gives  to  the  immediate 
tiller* of  the  soil  an  easier  and  more  abundant  sub- 
sistence that  can  be  obtained  by  the  same  labor,  ni 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  lie  requires  other 
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enjoyments  than  food,  and  the  whole  question  is,  how  [lion  to  freedom,  and  her  firm  maintenance  of  order, 
can  these  be  supplied  in  the  manner  most  conducive  | in'  her  stubborn  independence  of  party,  and  her  noble 
to  the  wealth  end  happiness  of  the  whole  country.— 

jt  would  seem  to  be  a simple  proposition,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  a portion  of  our  labor  to  the  working  up 
of  the  raw  materials  which  we  produce,  into  the  ma- 
nufacture which  we  consume,  must  be  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  mode  of  equalizing  and  the  diffusing 
the  peculiar  advantage  which  we  possess,  in  the  abun- 
dance of  food,  through  all  classes  of  society.  As 
a question  of  political  economy,  of  the  increase  of 
national  wealth,  t he  whole  consists  in  inquiry,  whe- 
ther this  system  does  not  call  into  action  a greater 
amount  of  labor  than  would  find  employment  with- 
out it.  The  answer  would  seem  to  be  easy,  and 
plain  common  sense  can  hardly- mistake  it.  With  the 
assurance  of  a home  market,  both  capital  and  labor 
set  freely  to  work  to  supply  it. 

’idle  question  is  frequently  complicated  by  the  in- 
quiry, why  w,e  should  make  at  home  what  we  can  buy 
cheaper  from  abroad?  This  is  a question  which  can 
only  be  put  by  capital.  There  is  nothing  cheapei  to 
labor,  which  is  purchased  by  idleness.  A nation  can 


jorilempt  of  federal  honors,  the  brightest  evidences 

that  liberty  is  not  the  dream  of  enthusiasts,  nor  sell- 
government  the  fiction  of  philosophers — especially 
too,  must  such  censure,  light  upon  those  who  having 
been  instrumental  in  placing  the  state  upon  the  high 
ground  which  she  has  hitherto  occupied,  would  in- 
duce her  at  the  moment  of  trial,  to  descend  to  an 
humbler  station  amid  the  derision  of  foes,  and  the  ill 
disguised  contempt  of  friends — who  having  filled  her 
mouth  with  haughty  threatenings  would  now  choke 
her  into  infamous  silence.  They  are  at  least  in  the 
horns  of  a terrible  dilemma — they  must  plead  guilty 
to  rashness  then  or  cowardice  now — their  statesman- 
ship or  their  manliness,  one  must  suffer.  Did  they  on 
so  solemn  an  occasion  trifle  with  the  dignity  of  their 
native  state,  and  gage  her  to  the  performance  of  what 
was  unsuitable  and  foolish — then  were  they  unworthy 
of  the  trust  bestowed  upon  them.  On  the  contrary, 
was  her  resolution  wise  and  manly,  and  do  they  now, 
because  of  apprehended  danger,  as  apparent  then  as 
now,  dissuade  her  from  it — how  can  they  escape  the 
buy  nothing  cheap,  which  slackens  the  arm  of  its  in-  charge  of  pusillanimity?  Their  only  possible  juslifi- 
dustry.  The  .term  cheap,  in  such  a case,  has  no  ap-  ' cation  would  be  in  such  a change  of  circumstances  as 
plication.  The  matter  is  only  confused  by  reference  ' would  render  what  was  advisable  then,  unadmissable 
to  a money  price.  The  real  question  is  the  best  ap- ' now.  No  such  change  can  be  alleged;  but  on  the 
plication  of  labor.  ! contrary,  all  the  reasons  which  derided  them. for 

it  i-  thus  apparent,  how  different  is  the  position  of  state  resistance  in  1842,  afe  still  pressing  upon  them 


labor,  in  the 'United  States,  iri  relation  to  the  science 
of  political  economy,  compared  with  labor  in  Eng- 
land. Free  trade,  in  England,  is  quite  a different 
affair  from  free  trade  in  the  United  States.  Its  great 
effort,  in  England,  is  directed  against  the  corn  laws. 
It  is  labor,  striving  for  cheaper  food,  against  a land- 
ed monopoly.  It  rests  there,  on  the  same  principle, 
as  the  protective  system  with  us — the  benefit  of  labor. 
It  is  there  resisting  a niqnopoly  against  itself.  It 
here  establishes  a monopoly  in  its  own  favor,  if  one 
may  be  allowed  to  apply  the  term  to  an  object  so 


witli  a daily  increasing  vveight,  as  the  hope  of  relief 
from  other  sources  is  daily  diminishing. 

To  prove  our  charge,  we  offer  the  following  con- 
s iderations: 

1.  They  differed  from  those  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens who  proposed  to  prepare  the  state  for  resist- 
ance. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  an  honest  man  may  think 
us  precipitate  in  attaching  such  a degree  of  conclusi- 


It  was  under  these  circumstances  t hat  a distinguish- 
ed portion  of  the  Charleston  democracy  d issented  to 
this  advice,  and  our  necessary  inference,  is  that  they 

have  no  intention  of  resorting  to  state  interposition, 
let  matters  eventuate  as  they  may.  This  inference 
is  irresistibly  pressed  upon  us  by  the-commitlee  who 
prepared  the  report  and  resolutions,  and  those  who 
allowed  that  committee  to  speak  for  them,  were 
neither  ignorant  people  nor  people  of  a pragmatic, 
contentious  spirit.  Had  they  been  so,  our  serious 
conclusion  upon  ■ reading  their  proceedings,  would 
be,  that  they  did  not,  know  their  own  minds,  or  their 
understandings  were  like  those  mirrors  which  owing 
to  some  inherent  twist  in  the  glass,  can  never  reflect 
any  image  without  distortion.  But  we  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  regard  some  of  those  who  figured 
upon  that  committee,  and  if  we  may  trust  the  position 
of  their  names,  played  no  important  part  thereon,  as 
long-headed,  calculating,  well  informed  politicians, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  state, 
and  by  no  means  likely  to  make  unconsidered  moves 
upon  the  great  chessboard.  The  consequence  of  the 
steps  they  took  must  have  been  clearly  present'  to 
their  rninds.  That  they  were  not  disposed  to  be 
quarrelsome,  we  have  their  own  assurances,  for  in  the 
second  resolution  they  “ deprecate  ns  n great  calamity 
any  division  among  their  brethren  in  this  state-'-'  We 
must  do  them  the  common  justice  therefore  of  sup- 
posing, that  with  eyery  source  of  knowledge  and  sa- 
gacity, and  with  the  most  earnest  desire  for  agree- 
ment, they  were  compelled  to  disagree.  Great  os 
was  the  calamity  of  division,  they  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  begin  dividing.  Surely  we  do  no  violence  to 
reason  by  inferring  that  views,  which  a committee  so 
able  and  well  disposed  could  not  reconcile,  must  be 
in  their  very  nature  irreconcileable. 

I might  close  here  and  claim  to  have  fully  estab- 
lished the  justice  of  our  inference,  but  this  point  of 
' so 


veness  to  the  late  acts  of  the  democratic  party,  and  ! an  irreconcileable  discordancy  is  so  important  that 
the  hope  of  its  “returning  sense  of  justice,”  may  still  i we  must  try  arid  make  it  still  more  ev  ident,  and  we 
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and  politically,  the  position  of  labor  in  this  country 
opens  a w ide  field  lor  speculation  and  observation. 
We  are,  in  this  respect,  a world  by  ourselves.  The 


universal.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  both  socially  j linger  in  his  bosom.  But  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  can  hit  upon  no  better  plan  of  shewing  about  what 

._  j — i : : — 1 1 -.  .i ■: — -/■  >_i — •i  :-  have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  last  congress,  their  difference  was  than  by  shewing  about  what  it 

without  feeling  his  hopes  from  that  quarter  exceed-  : could  not  be. 

ingly  weakened.  If  he  did  not  at  once  pluck  them  ' 1.  There  was  no  ground  of  difference  as  to  the  par- 

country  of  Europe,  which  approximates  nearest  to  j from  his  heart  as  utterly  futile,  and  promptly  turn  ticular  way  in  which  the  state  should  resist,  (or  no 
us,  theoretically  , is  France,  since  the  revolution. — i elsewhere  for  relief,  he  would  at  least  regard  them  particular  way  was  designed  by  those  with  whom 
She  has  abolished  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  j with  the  utmost  distrust,  and  prudently  look  about  they  disagreed.  Whether  we  should  secede  or  nul- 
bep  peerage  is  a mere  .shadow;  but  with  a crowded  1 him  for  some  surer  ground  of  dependence.  j lify,  or  whether  the  legislature  was  competent  to 

population,  and  so  many  old  prejudices  remaining,  | To  say  that  |lis  expectations  were  confirmed  he  make  resistance,  or  whether  a convention  was  be- 
labor will  find  it  a hard  struggle  to  acquire  much  es-  L,ould  feel  to  5e  utterly  DGse  and  he  would  repel  eessary,  were  questions  reserved  for  future  adjust- 
tiipation  there.  Military  glory,  military  command,  guch  an  as8erlio„  as  an  insult  to  his  good  sense,  but i ment.  All  that  was  insisted  on  was  stale  resistance 
Will  continue  to  be  awarded  the  highest  honors  in  jf  not  confirmed  were  those  proceedings  of  such  m some  shape,  and  among  those  who  agreed  upon 
France,  as  at  all  the  courts  of  the  continent,  as  the  ; neutra,  charao.er  as  to  )eave  them  Rejected?  We  this  ma,n  point  the  most  varying  opinions  iound 
best  security  of  their  thrones.  expected  relief:  did  the  democratic  party  give  it?—  Place  without  producing  any  dtssens.on  or  even  alie- 

It  is  true  the  present, ism  new  era  in  Europe.  The  ^ it  was  not  in  their  power.  Did  they  do  i nation  of  feeling, 

last  half  century  has  developed  industrial  power,  u n-  vv^a[  they  could?  Did  they  evince  any  disposition  to  2.  Nor  vvas  there  room  for  this  irreconcileable 
der  the  direction  oi  science,  in  a degree  which  has  no  re|jeve  uiem?  tjiey  py  modifying  the  tariff  of  difference  upon  the  question  of  time.  Here  again 

parallel  in  prev  ious  history . I his  power  has  brought,  , an(]  leaving  it  to  the  whig  senate  to  reject  their  ; those  with  whom  they  found  it  their  ‘■'duly  to  disa- 
pnd  will  continue  to  bring,  into  existence  a mass  °l  modification  absolve  themselves  from  all  share  in  the  gree"  were  disposed  to  be  most  accommodating.  So 
wealth  capable  of  maintining  a claim  for  influence  preseni  state  of  the  law  upon  that  subject?  Were  anxious  were  they  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all 
with  the  landed  interest,  wince  has  heretofore  been  not  se,;ei  ?|  proposals  of  this  nature  made, by  southern  \ who  had  it  in  heart  to  resist,  that  they  never  would 
supreme.  It  . has  already  produced  a considerable  . members  and  rejected  by  them?  Did  they  sympathize  have  haggled  about  a year  or  so.  They  specified 
change  in  raising  the  industrious .classes  in  public  es-  I vvj(h  us  an(j  repel  with  indignation  the  base  assaults  May  1845,  as  the  most  appropriate  period  upon  which 
.timalion.  But  there  is  a wide  gul  in  public  opinions,  |an(j  outrageous  insults  to  whicn  we  were  daily  sub-  they  could  fix,  for  by  that  lime  our  suspicions  would 
which  will  continue  to  separate  Europe  and  the  Unit-  I jected , or  did  they  not  rather  open  the  door  for  their  be  set  at  rest  or  reduced  to  certainty— our  expecta- 
,ed  dates,  m their  esliqiates  of  labor  and  lndustruaus  j more  easy  ingress,  and  plainly  declare  by  so  doing  tions  be  satisfied  or  finally  disappointed.  But  even 

’ ' ” ' " ' *'  ' ” that  it  was  of  more  importance  to  them  to  propitiate  here  they  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  their  opinion 

the  abolitionists  than  to  protect  the  south?  Ho. .ever  to  the  harmony  of  the  state,  and  of  this  the  members 

charitably  disposed  a man  of  sense  and  honesty  might  of  the  committee  must  have  been  aware.  And  being 

be,  he  could  not  but  admit  that  ail  the  indications  of  I thus  aware,  they  would  with  joy  have  obviated  the 
the  time  made  strongly  against  the  fulfilment  of  his  great  calamity  of  division  by  a compromise  as  to 
hopes,  and  if  really  anxious  to  maintain  the  character  time,  it  time  had  been  the  subject  ol  difference 
of  the  state  and  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  1842,  he  That  they  did  not  do  so,  brings  us  again  to  the  ine- 
would  readily  allow  that  it  was  our  business  to  pre  j vitable  conclusion,  that  they  dissent  tpom  those  who 
pare  for  a disappointment  which  circustances  made  1 proposed  state  resistance,  not  because  they  differ 
so  probable.  Now  this,  and  this  only,  was  advised  j with  them  about  the  measure,  the  application  or  the 
by  those  who  were  for  our  redeeming  our  pledges,  time,  but  because  they  are  opposed  to  state^acUon  ot 


occupations,  which  will  endure  as  long  as  tficir  differ- 
ent institutions  of  government. 


SOUTHERN  CONTENTION, 

OR  SOUTH  CAROLINA  “RESISTANCE.’ 


A writer  in  the  “Charleston  Mercury”  over  the 
signature  of  “Cato,”  says — “In  our  three  preceding 
numbers,  we  opened  the  case  for  the  state,  and 
labored  to  set  forth  her  position — her  pledges — 
Iter  expectations,  and  the  reasons  she  had  for  con- 
cluding those  expectations  to  be  utterly  futile. — 
Having  answered  an  objection  which  sprang  up  by 
the  way,  we  then  gave  a biief  sketch  of  the  only 
three  courses  which  at  this  time  were  open  to  her, 


They  did  notdemand  or  even  advocate  the  immediate 
call  of  a convention,  but  only  the  preparatory  steps 
to  such  a call;  they  proposed  to  discuss  the  measure; 
to  elect  a legislature  which,  if  necessary  would  feel 


any  sort,  at  any  time,  in  any  event. 


CATO. 


ORANGEBURG  DISTRICT. 

A meeting  took  place  at  Keith’s  Mill  on  the  19th 


and  ending  by^asserting  that  the  report  and  K,esolu-  I public  mind  to  its  contemplation;  to  guard  by  pre- 
tions  ol  the  Charleston  meeting,  advised  that  one  o(  j vious  deliberations  against  rash  and  hasty  counsels, 
the  three  which  was  totally  at  variance  with  her  ; and  to  let  the  democratic  party  act  under  a full  con- 
principles  renunciatory  of  her  pledges— destructive  [ viction  of  the  consequences  of  their  measures,  at  least, 
of  her  honor,  and  incompatible  with  tier  future  inde-  I as  far  as  one  state  was  concerned.  These  were  their 

objects,  and  surely  if  there  existed  among  our  people 
a bona  fide  intention,  in  event  of  their  disappointment 


pendence  and  respeetablit.y— in  a word,  that  their 
suggestions  if  followed,  would  incorporate  the  state 
jvilh  the  democratic  party,  and  reduce  her  to  a hum- 
ble .dependence  upon  its  justice  and  liberality  for  her 
future  supplies  of  peace  and  security. 

This  is  too  serious  a charge  to  be  lightly  hazarded. 
We  feel  that  such  advice  was  unworthy  of  those  who 
gave  it,  and  of  her  to  whom  it  was  given;  that  expos- 
ing her  in  case  of  compliance  to  injury  and  dishonor, 
it  snould  subject  them  to  the  censure  of  all  who  love 
to  dwell  wilii  pride  upon  her  character,  and  who  de- 
light to  trace  in  the  stability  of  her  past  legislation 
and  the  wisdom  of  her  counsels,  in  her  heroic  deyo- 


aulhorised  to  proceed  to  such  a call;  to  habituate  the  j ult.  Capt.  Culclasure  presided,  T.  .2-  Elliot  secretarj. 

A committee  previously  appointed,  through  their 
chairman,  Dr.  T.  W.  Taylor,  reported  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  which  were  unanimously 
adopted:  . . 

Whereas,  The  political  state  of  the  country  is 
such,  as  to  require  all  good  citizens,  that  they  should 
take  counsel  together  to  consider  the  grievances 
under  which  they  labor  to  ascertain  the  true  evils  of 

1 : ---’  --nsult 


by  the  democratic  party,  to  resort  to  state  action — it 


was  only  wise  and  prudent  to  prepare  for  it  when  it  j which  they  have  cause  to  complain,  and  to  ci 
had  become  almost  certain  that  they  would  be  disap-  together  as  to  the  “mode  and  measure  ol  redi 


they  would  be  disap- 
pointed. If,  however,  they  were  prepared  to  submit 
to  any  event,  then  to  suppress  all  discussion,  which 
would  only  bring  our  resolutions  before  the  public 
eye  and  more  glaringly  expose  our  recreancy  by  con- 
trasting it  with  our  wordy  threats  and  paper  maligni- 
ty, was  undoubtedly  our  true  wisdom  if  that  indeed 
can  be  called  wisdom  which  is  only  the  cunning  of  a 
coward  to  conceal  his  cowardice. 


together  as  to  the  “mode  and  measure  ol  reuress 
which  may  be  deemed  requisite  to  re-instate  them  in 
their  rights,  and  secure  for  the  future  as  far  as  may 
be  possible,  a due  regard  from  those  who  have  so 
shamefully  disregarded  them.  We  consider  it  u n- 
necessary  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into  a 
minute  deta.il  of  our  grievances.  It  is  enough  to  sa  y, 
that  the  original  compact  into  which  South  Carotin  a 
entered  has  been  grossly  violated-  While  she  justl  y 
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abusive  power  of  an  unprincipled  majority,  lie i 
rights,  and  with  tiers,  the  rights  of  the  whole  south 
have  been  wantonly  sacrificed,  to  gratify  the  insatia- 
ble demands  of  monopolists,  who  are  rioting  in  the 
wealth  they  have  taken  from  the  south  through,  the 
operation  of  unjust  and  iniquitous  laws.  In  short, 
ttie  i ights  of  our  state  have  been  contemned — her 
confidence  betrayed — her  honor  and  her  station  as  a 
sovereign,  among  sovereigns,  set  at  naught.  She  has 
been  burdened  by  taxation,  (against  her  repeated 
remonstrances),  not  to  raise  a revenue  to  supply  the 
wants  of  government,  for  of  this  she  has  never  com- 
plained. But  she  has  been  taxed,  that  the  tribute 
thus  forced  from  her,  might  enrich  her  plunderers, 
whose  accumulating  means  give  them  the  greater 
power  to  impose  new  burdens. 

Therefore , resolved,  Tiiat  in  the  words  of  one  of 
Carolina’s  noblest  sons,  we  are  willing  to  give  “mil- 
lions for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute.” 

Resolved , That  we  have  borne  the  oppression  and 
injustice  of  the  present  tariil  laws,  in  tiie  hope  that 
a democratic  congress,  professing  sound  principles  of : 
legislation,  would  in  practice  act  up  to  their  pro-  j 
fesaions,  and  thus  redress  the  grievances  of  which  we 
complain. 

Resolved , That  the  experience  of  the  past  has 
taught  t s to  depend,  not  upon  others,  but  upon  our- 
selves, and  that,  as  our  oppressors  are  daily  increas- 
ing i.i  number  and  in  insolence,  we  have  but  little  j 
hope  from  “a  returning  sense  of  justice,”  in  those  , 
who  have  been  enriched  by  plundering  us;  and  there-  j 
fore  we  consider  it  as  “hoping  against  hope,”  to  ex- 
pect redress  from  any  other  source,  (how  much  soever 
we  might  desire  it),  than  the  determined  action  of 
those  who  have  been  thus  grievously  wronged. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  wedded  to  no  particular 
mode  of  redress,  but  are  ready  to  unite  in  counsel, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  collected  wisdom 
of  the  state  may  deem  best,  to  reinstate  us  in  our 
rights,  avid  secure  us  from  future  injustice. 

Resolved,  That  we  must  have  security  from  the  en- 
croachment of  abolition,  as  well  as  relief  from  unjust 
taxation. 

Resolved,  That  our  first  and  highest  duty,  and  alle- 
giance, is  due  to  our  own  Slate,  and  that  devotion  to 
the  Union,  is  only  due  while  our  rights  are  respected, 
and  we  participate  in  common  with  others,  in  its  bur- 
dens and  in  its  benefits. 

Resolved,  Tiiat  sound  policy,  a proper  regard  for 
the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  and  a strict  jus- 
tice to  an  exposed  frontier  require  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 

Resolved,  Thatshould  Mexico  attempt  to  subjugate 
Texas,  it  will  be  through  foreign  influence  arid  foreign 
aid,  and  that  under  such  circumstances  it  would  ho  a 
gross  dereliction  of  duty,  and  base  inhumanity  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  permit  another  invasion 
of  that  republic,  by  a government  and  people  who  by 
their  acts,  have  placed  themselves  without  the  pale 
of  civilized  nations. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Drs-  Rumph  and 
Taylor,  Messrs.  J.  L.  Golson  and  D.  Culclasure;  a 
revolutionary  soldier.  After  which  a “pure  cold 
water”  barbacue  was  partaken  of,  and  amongst  others 
the  following: 

By  Captain  N.  Culclasure — The  South:  All  our 
profession s of  friendship  to  her  without  action,  may  be 
properly  compared  to  “faith  without  works.”  As  faith 
“without  works  is  dead,”  I say  Resist. 

By  Dr.  D.  Geiger — South  Carolina;  Untrammelled 
by  party,  let  her  sons  prepare. to  redeem  the  several 
pledges  of  her  legislatures. 

By  Captain  Jamison — The  recollection  of  ’32  re- 
minds us,  that  there  is  no  safety  in  trusting  to  others, 
that  which  we  can  do  for  ourselyes: — we  will  wait  the 
full  time,  for  a homogeneous  action  of  our  sisterstates, 
and  then  sink  or  swim,  we  go  for  Texas,  Free  Trade, 
and  Sailors  Bights. 

By  J.  M.  Dantzler— The  hon.  Langdon  Cheves: 
May  his  sentiments  as  expressed  in  the  Charleston 
Mercury  of  the  lllh  instant,  be  the  polar  star  and 
chart  ol  the  southern  portion  of  this  confederacy. 

By  T.  A.  Elliott — LiberLy,  the. Constitution,  Union' 
Liberty  first,  purchased  with  the  blood  of  our  lathers, 
the  Constitution  according  to  its  letter,  and  the  Union 
based  upon  equal  rights  as  vvell  as  burdens. 

By  J.  S.  Graves — Surely  oppression  maketh  a wise 
man  mad,  none  but  fools  will  bear  it,  South  Carolina 
wili  not. 

By  Dr.  J.  W.  Taylor— rJ.  C.  Calnoun:  When  he 
speaks,  his  words  will  find  a warm  response  in  the 
bosom  of  every  Carolinian. 

By  C.  W . Golson — We  will  wait  upon  the  general 
government  to  redress  onr  wrongs,  while  there  is 
hope;  when  hope  expires,  we  will  adopt  measures  to 
bring  back  the  constitution  to  its  true  intent  and 
meaning,  or  full  jn  the  attempt. 


By  Dr.  J.  D.  Knmpli — The  memory  of  Mrs.  Mott, 
one  of  the  matrons  of  the  involution:  May  the  ladies 
of  Orange  Parish  irn  ilnte.  her  laudable  example,  of 
firing  her  own  house  to  disperse  the  enemy  whenever 
it  becomes  necessary. 

By  L.  G.  Inabnet- — 'A  tariff  of  protection:  A mea- 
sure not  warranted  by  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

By  W.  W.  Wannamaker — -Hon.  Langdon  Cheves: 
May  his  sentiments  expressed  before  the  public,  be 
read,  understood,  and  felt;  may  they  kindle  a flame 
which  shall  burn  throughout  the  south,  and  may  the 
people,  actuated  by  his  spirit,  combine  to  resist  op- 
pression with  a mighty  and  powerful  arm. 

By  Thomas  Oliver — Non  protection  and  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas. 

By  J.  Rumph,  senior — Secession:  May  it  be  tly e 
choice  of  the  people  of  the  south,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  tax  of  $8  per  head  now  levied  upon  them. 

By  D.  Carson — The  annexation  of  Texas:  They 
who  are  opposed  to  it  must  be  friends  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists. 

By  J.  L.  Golson — Hon.  Pi.  B.  Rhett:  His  course  in 
congress  and  while  amongst  his  constituents,  merits 
the  plaud  it  of  “ u ell  done  good  and  faith  fill  servant.” 

By  D.  II.  Houser — Texas  and  a revenue  tariff 
with  the  union — if  unsuccessful  in  this,  let  the  watch- 
word of  the  south  be — Texas  or  dis  union. 

By  D.  Culclasure,  (a  soldier  of  ’76,)  If  we  cannot 
be  relieved  of  the  evils  in  any  other  way,  let  us  take 
up  the  musket. 

By  Captain  Wannamaker— South  Carolina:  May 
she  act  deliberately  and  use  every  in iid  means  to  ob- 
tain her  rights;  if  unsuccessful,  let  her  take  a bold 
and  determined  stand. 

By  G.  S.  Sistrunk — -Trie  oppression  of  the  south  by 
northern  fanatics:  May  every  true  patriot  unite  with 
one  voice  in  resisting  it. 

By  a guest — The  ladies:  Their  attention  and  coun- 
tenance this  day,  guarantess  to  us  that  the  spirit 
which  guided  the  mothers  of  ’76,  burns  with  equal 
vigour  in  the  daughters  of ’44 — God  bless  them. 

From  Ike  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  21.th.ult. 

Edgefield,  September  23. 

My  dear  sir — On  last  Friday  the  great  dinner  to 
Mr.  McDuffie  was  given.  The  dinner  was  given  to 
him  alone,  to  make  the  compliment  the  more  marked. 
The, bri lliancy  of  Mr.  McDuffie's  genius,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  and  the  purity  of  his  patriotism, 
have  given  him  a hold  upon  the  confidence  and  af- 
fections of  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  state, 
that  no  other  man  evet  did,  or  ever  can  possess.  I 
mention  this  that  our  feelings  towards  colonel  Burt 
may  not  be  misunderstood.  The  arrangements  re- 
sulted not  from  any  want  of  admiration  for  colonel 
Burt,  but  from  the  excess  of  it  for  Mr.  McDuffie. — 
And  in  the  arrangements  no  one  acquiesced  more 
cheerfully  than  colonel  Burl  himself,  who  is  not  only 
an  ard.ept  admirer,  but  also  the  warm  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  McDuffie.  Though  the  dinner  was  given  to 
Mr.  McDuffie,  colonel  Burt  was  specially  invited  to 
attend  and  speak,  which  he  did.  As  he  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie concur  entirely  in  their  views,  I shall  confine 
myself  to  the  remarks  of  the  latter.  In  doing  so, 
however,  I shall  not  try  to  report  his  argument;  1 shall 
speak  only  of  his  conclusions.  It  is  time  that  the 
whole  state  should  know  the  opinions  of  such  a man. 

He  believes  that  we  have  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  whigs,  and  nothing  to  expect  from  the  democrats 
if  Mr.  Polk  is  elected  by  tariff  votes — -which  is  likely 
to  be  the  case,  if  he  is  elected  at  all.  In  either  of 
these  events  he  is  in  favor  of  the  call  of  a convention 
of  the  state  by  the  next  legislature  at  its  first  session. 
He  thinks  that  convention  should  first  solemnly  call 
upon  the  southern  stales  to  assemble  in  southern  con 
ventiori  and  take  counsel  together  as  to  the-rnode  and 
measure  of  redressing  their  wrongs.  He  would  not 
do  them  the  injustice  to  anticipate  that  they  would 
riot  meet  us.  it  would  be  time  enough  to  believe  it 
when  we  had  made  the  effort  and  failed.  But  sup- 
pose they  would  not  meet  us — he  replied,  “sullicient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  But,  he  said,  the 
question  would  still  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done? — - 
Upon  that,  he  said,  the.  people  must  decide.  In  such 
an  event,  there  was  no  disguising  the  fact,  that  it 
would  be  a question  of  tame  submission,  or  bold  and 
honorable  resistance  by  a single  state,  It  wqs  to 
decide  upon  this  question,  should  the  necessity  arise, 
that  he  wanted  a convention.  To  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  through  their  convention,  he  would 
uow — though  they  should  decide  upon  submission; 
but  while  he  did  bow,  it  would  be  in  sorrow  and  in 
tears,  lor  the  lost  honor  of  South  Carolina.  But  this 
■vas  not  a question  for  the  legislature  to  decide. — 
Nothing  less  authoritative  than  the  mandate  of 
ihe  people,  expressed  through  their  convention, 
could  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  accumulated 
wrongs  and  injuries  under  which  they  were  suffer- 
ing, and  to  live  in  the  infamy  which  would  follow 


such  submission.  But,, said  he,  Ihe  question  is  slip 
asked — will  the  people  submit?  After  a pause  of 

stippr js  j t h'c  emotion,-  wl  h the  min  1 i 

submission  had  excited  in  his  bosom,  he  exclaimed — - 
Before  answering  that  question,  I will  ask — Are  you 
men — are  you  South  Carolinians — are  you  the  men  of 
’32— are  you  the  descendants  of  those  of  ’76— or,  are 
you  curs— which,  when  kicked,  will  howl,  and  then 
comeback  and  lick  the  fool  that  has  inflicted  the 
blow.”  Those  who  have  heard  Mr.  McDuffie  and 
have  looked  upon  his  face  when  uttering  one  of  those 
bursts  of  passion,  can  understand  the.  effect  produced. 
I cannot  describe  it.  “One  word  more,”  he  said, 
“and  I am  done.  If  you  are  determined  upon  sub- 
mission, first  take  a military  force  to  Columbia,  seize 
Upon  the  records  of  the  revolution  and  of  your  no 
less  glorious  struggle  of ’32 — burnt  them!  that  there 
be  nothing  left  to  render  your  infamy  more  infa- 
mous, by  the  contrast.” 

lie  urged,  however,  the  propriety  of  acting  calmly, 
deliberately,  quietly.  He  hoped  that  the  next  legis- 
lature won  Id  ca  II  a convention  without  even  a speech 
being  made.  Mr.  Rlietl’s  course  he  regretted,  for 
this  reason— lie  wanted  no  noise,  no  excitement — he 
approved  most  cordially  of  Mr.  Rhett’s  principles — 
differing  with  him  only  as  to  the  time  anil  manner  of 
preparing  for  action. 

Oi  those  nullifiers  who  are  singing  hosannas  to 
“this  glorious  union,”  lie  spoke  in  terms  of  the  most 
withering  scorn  and  contempt.  “When  a manufac- 
turer raised  the  cry  of  union,  it  sounded  in  his  ear  like 
the  bugle  blast  oi  a robber  band — when  a southern 
man  raised  that  cry,  he  snuffed  treason  in  the  tainted 
breeze.” 

MR.  MCDUFFIE  AND  SIR.  RHETT. 

The  folio  win  g communication  is  from  the  Mcrcur,y 
of  the  8th  instant. 

“It  is  with  no  common  feeling  of  gratification,  that 
the  accountof  Mr.  McDuffie’s  position  has  been  read; 
and  no  man  can  rejoice  more  than  I do  to  find  this 
noble  champion  of  southern  rights,  on  the  lofty  emi- 
nence 1 expected  to  see  him  occupy. 

One  feeling  of  regret,  however,  I cannot  avoid, 
when  I find  that  he  too,  though  saying  all  and  more 
than  Mr.  Rhett,  or  his  friends  in  the  seventh  district, 
have  said,  ados  his  note  of  d isapprobation.  Nor  can 
I understand  bis  reasons  or  his  views.  Every  thing 
was  easier  than  to  understand,  and  appreciate  the 
little  motives  of  personal  animosity  which  character- 
ise the"  attacks  in  that  fitting  vehicle  of  such  matters, 
the  Courier.  But  George  McDuffie’s,  is  a name  with 
which  we  cannot  associate  such  a spirit;  and  it  is 
therefore  hard  to  comprehend  him.  Mr.  Rhett  has 
only  recommended  a convention,  with  the  avowed 
desire  of  leaving  to  that  body,  the  mode  arid  measure 
of  redress.  Mr.  McDuffie  does  the  same,  and  adds 
his  views  of  what  its  action  should  be.  As  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  only  difference  is,  that  Mr.  Rhett  desir- 
ed the  people  to  consider  of  the  matter:  Mr.  McDuffie 
wishes  the  legislature,  (composed  of  political  leaders) 
to  act  without  consulting  the  people  at  all. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Rhett’s  recent  course,  I will 
only  add,  that  after  publishing  his  address,  he  design- 
ed as  far  as  J know,  to  remain  in  Washington;  i\hen 
a few  gentlemen,  (one  of  whom  I was), believing,  we 
were  expressing  the  general  wish  of  h is  constituents, 
requested  a relative  of  his,  to  write  and  tel)  him  we 
were  not  satisfied,  but  wished  to  hear  from  him  per- 
sonally. We  were  d isappointed  at  the  silence  of  our 
congressmen,  and  desired  to  have  something  more 
definite  than  had  been  thrown  out  by  party  leaders. 
He  expressed  Ins  willingness  to  come,  if  his  constiu- 
ents  wanted  inm  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  his  returq  was 
beard  of,  he  was  invited  to  Blufflon— and  the  sepies 
of  invitations  which  followed,  proved  wc  were  not 
mistaken  in  our  view  of  the  tone  of  feeling  which 
pervaded  the  district.  So  much  for  Mr.  Rhett’s  mo- 
t ves,  of  which  we  have  heard  a great  deal;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  our  informants  haye  been 
largely  indebted  to  a fertile  fanev. 

1 tiave  never  voted  for  Mr. "Rhett,  but  always 
against  him  when  there  was  opposition;  nor  am  1 in 
any  way  pledged  to  support  him,  further  than  as  I 
advocate  the  same  principles.  To  some  minds  this 
avowal  may  give  greater  weight  to  my  testimony 
and  therefore  it  is  added.  A True  Nullifies. 

CATECHISING  OF  CANDIDATES. 

^ The  tone  and  temper  of  public  feeling  in  Soutf; 
Carolina,  may  be  judged  of  al  a distance  with  consi- 
derable accuracy,  from  the  replies  which  the  candi- 
dates before  the  people  for  the  election  which  takes 
place  in  a few  days,  give  to  the  inquiries  propounded 
to  them,  as  to  their  opinions  and  intended  course  upoq 
the  great  questions  at  issue’.  ’We  extract  froiq  the 
Mercury  the  following  as  specimens  of  those  replies, 
all,  as  will  be  seen,  from  the  candidates  friendly  to 
Mr.  Polk’s  election  to  the  presidency. 
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To  the  voters  of  M irion  district:  I am  called  on  by  a 
notice  in  the  Charleston  Courier  of  recent  date,  un- 
der the  signature  of  “Many  Voters,”  to  answer  cer- 
tain interrogatories  propounded  to  me  and  others 
who  are  candidates  for  election  to  the  next  legisla 
turc,  which  areas  follows: 

1st.  Are  you  in  favor  of  giving  the  election  of  pre- 
sident and  vice  president  to  the  people,  also,  that  of 
governor?  I answer,  that  I am  in  favor  of  giving 
directly  to  the  people,  the  election  of  electors  for 
president  and  vice  president,  1st,  because  it  is  not 
forbidden  by  the  constitution,  2d,  because  every  other 
state  in  the  union  allows  it,  and  31,  because  it  is 
more  in  accordance  with  republicanism.  As  to  the 
election  of  governor,  I likewise  am  in  favor  of  giving 
that  to.  the  people,  but  before  it  can  be  done,  the 
constitution  of  the  state  will  have  to  be  altered. 

2d.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  proposed  alteration  .of 
the  judicial  tenure?  I answer,  that  I am  in  favor  of 
limit  ing  the  lime  of  judicial  tenure  to  sixty  five  years, 
at  that  age  both  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of 
most  men  become  so  infirm  as  to  render  them  unfit 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  so  important  an  office. 

3d.  What  are  your  views  in  relation  to  the  pro 
posed  remedies  against  the  existing  ta riff?  To  this,  1 
reply,  that  1 have  seen  no  remedies  proposed.  At  pre- 
sent, 1 reply  on  the  triumph  and  ascendency  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  election  of  Jas.  K.  Polk  and 
George  M.  Dallas,  the  prospects  of  which  are  very 
bright,  and  should  we  succeed  in  securing  their  elec- 
tion, the  administration  of  the  government  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  anti-tariff  men,  who,  in  my  opinion,  will 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  which  we  so  heavily  complain.  - - 

4th,  Will  you,  should  a vacancy  occur  in  the  U. 
Slates  senate,  vote  for  the  hon.  R.  B.  Rhett  or  any 
other  man  of  his  political  opinions?  I answer,  that 
I will  not  pledge  myself  to  vote  lor  the  hon.  R.  B. 
Rhett  or  any  other  man,  should  I be  elected  to  re- 
present you,  and  a vacancy  should  occur  in  the  U. 
States  senate,  as  1 do  not  know  who  will  be  the  can- 
didates, I will  vole  for  the  man  whom  I may  think  to 
he  best  able  to  represent  the  interest  of  the  state  and 
the  principles  she  advocates. 

J have  briefly  responded  to  the  questions  of  “Many 
Voters”  according  to  their  tenor.  My  political  opi-  | 
nions  are  well  known  throughout  the  district.  I have 
expressed  them  on  every  proper  occasion,  both  public 
and  private,  so  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  Yours, 
very  respectfully,  J.  C.  Bethea. 

— 

To  Many  Votef.s.  Conceding  a right  which  the  i 
citizens  of  a district  have  to  call  upon  those  who  I 
wish  to  represent  them,  and  feeling  it  a duly  incum- 
bent on  every  candidate  for  their  suffrages,  to  an- 
swer fuljy  and  explicitly  any  questions  propounded 
to  him,  as  regards  the  political  course  which  he  will 
pursue  if  he  should  he  elected,  1 will  endeavor  as 
concisely  as  1 possibly  can,  to  give  my  views  on  the 
queries  propounded  .in  the  Courier  and  Mercury  of 
26th  instant. 

First — as  regards  (he  repeal  of  the  act  of  assembly 
passed  1792,  declaring  “that  the  electors  for  president 
and  vice  president,  shall  he  chosen  by  ballot  by  the 
legislature  then  existing.”  I am  of  opinion  that  i! 
should  be  repealed,  and  the  choice  forelectors  submit- 
ted to  the  people  at  large.  1 deem  it  incumbent  on  me 
loslale  my  reasons  for  advocating  the  same.  The  first 
is  that  under  the  present  arrangement,  the  districts 
containing  about  one  fourth  of  the  while  population 
ol  tiie  stale,  send  a majority  of  the  whole  legislature, 
and  can  at  any  time  cast  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
state,  even  if  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  other  three-fourths  of  the  white  inhabitants. 
This  is  unequal  and  unjust,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  that 
true  republican  spirit  which  should  pervade  our  po- 
litical institutions. 

g:.  My  second  reason  is,  that  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment in  the  choice  of  representatives,  it  may  cause  a 
voter  to  sacrifice  his  politics,  or  be  forced  to  vote  for 
a representative  incompetent  to  fill  that  station.  For 
example,  there  should  be  two  candidates,  ope  ol 
whom,  a person  fully  competent,  would  vote  for  an 
electoral  ticket  to  which  1 was  opposed,  the  other 
grossly  incompetent,  would  support  the  electoral 
ticket  which  l .advocate.  J must  either  sacrifice  my 
politics  or  my  principles. 

The  vole  lias  in  twenty-five  states  been  entrusted 
to  the  people,  and  it  has  not  been  abused.  1 cannot, 
then,  hesitate  to  declare  myseff  in  favor  of  giving 
this  vote  to  the  people. 

As  regards  the  election  of  governor,  I am  in  favor 
of  an  alteration  in  the  constitution,  gi  f ing  the  vote  ol 
that  office  directly  to  the  people.  I would  wish  to 
see  trie  term  of  ufficeJ.extemled  lo  four  years,  and 
his  assent  made  necessary- to  every  bill.  This  would, 

I think,  make  the  'olfice.of. more  importance  than  it  is 
now,  and  would  be  beneficial  in  preserving  the  state 
from  the  evil  of  top  t legislation. 


In  answer  to  (he  question  as  to  the  proposed  change 
in  the  judicial  tenure,  I must  answer  that  I cannot 
see  any  practical  benefit  to  arise  from  this  alteration 
of  the  constitution,  neither  can  1 see  any  evils  which 
are  not  already  guarded  against.  A bill  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  slate  of  South  Carolina,  passed  in 
182S,  the  5th  section  of  which  reads  as  follows — “If 
any  civil  officer  shall  become  disabled  from  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office,  by  reason  of  any  perma- 
nent, bodily,  or  mental  infirmity,  his  office  may  he  de- 
clared vacant,  by  joint  resolution,  agreed  to  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  representation,  in  each  branch  of 
the  legislature,  provided  that  such  resolution  shall 
contain  the  grounds  for  the  proposed  removal,  and 
before  it  shall  pass  either  house  a copy  shall  be  served 
on  the  officer,  and  a hearing  be  allowed  him.”  This 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  amply  provides  a 
remedy  in  case  of  any  of  our  judges  becoming  inca- 
pacitated from  bo  J i 1 y or  mental  infirmity.  And  I 
deem  i(  the  duty  of  a representative  to  offer  a reso- 
I u t ion  to  remove  any  judge,  when  he  conscientiously 
thirilrs  him  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  my  views  on  the 
tariff,  and  the  proposed  remedy,  I deem  it  my  duty  to 
be  so  explicit  that  my  views  on  tins  subject  cannot 
be  mistaken.  [ am  in  favor  of  a tariff"  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  government,  only — regarding  a 
surplus  revenue  as  a curse,  a bone  of  contention, 
causing  strife  as  to  its  application,  and  as  to  its 
source.  As  regards  abstract  free  trade  I am  opposed 
to  it,  as  it  would  cause  a direct  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  government,  and  deem  it  an  ephemeral  idea, 
never  to  be  realized  until  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  he  subject  to  one  common  government. 

As  regards  the  remedy,  first, 'as  to  a southern  con- 
vention, I am  opposed  to  it  as  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  tiie  United  Stales.  I am  opposed  to  it  be- 
cause I can  see  no  good-ivhich  can  arise  from  its  con- 
vening. I am  opposed  to  it  as  lending  to  raise  sec- 
tional feeling  and  to  engender  sectional  sentiments 
between  t lie  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the 
confederacy.  I look  forward  to  the  next  congress  for 
a. change  in  tiie  present  tariff.  In  1842,  when  it  was 
passed,  tiie  country  was  in  debt,  and  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  at  a discount— this  state  of  things  no 
longer  exists,  and  there  being  no  necessity  for  so 
large  a duty,  it  will  no  doubt  be  decreased.  This,  I 
feel  assured,  will  be  the.  case  more  particularly, 
should  the  democratic  candidate  be  successful;  but  in 
no  event  will  I support  measures  tending  to  endanger 
tiie  union. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “if  a vacancy  should 
occur  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  whether  I 
would  vote  for  il.  B.  Rliett,  or  any  man  holding  his 
political  views,”  I reply,  that  in  no  event  will  I 
support  any  man  whoavows  disunion  doctrines. 

J have  now,  fellow  citizens,  endeavored  to  give 
you  my  political  sentiments  as  clearly  as  l can.  If  I 
have  omitted  any  thing  1 should  have  replied  to,  or 
have  not  been  sufficiently  explicit,  I will  cheerfully 
respond  to  any  future  call.  I will  briefly  recapitu- 
late. 

1.  I ana'in  favor  of  giving  the  electoral  vote  and 
tiie  vote  of  governor  to  the  people. 

2.  I am  opposed  to  the  change  in  the  judicial  te- 
nure. 

3.  I am  in  favor  of  a tariff  for  revenue;  and  in  con 

elusion,  l am  opposed  to  all  and  every  attempt  to  sub- 
vert this  government,  and  am  for  tiie  union  at  every 
hazard.  N.  Philips. 

Marion  Court  House,  September  28,  1844. 

MR.  WEBSTiiR’is  SPEECH, 

DELIVERED  AT  PHILADELPHIA  ON  THE  1 ST  INSTANT. 

Fellow  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  I am  very  happy 
(here  lie  was  interrupted  by  loud  and  repeated  rounds 
of  applause  and  cries  of  “take  away  that  Hag  in  front 
— -we  can’t  see  him — take  away  that  coon,  we  want 
to  sec  his  face.  'Pile  flag  and  the  coon  ere  remov- 
ed) I am  very  happy  fellow  citizens  of  Pennsylva 
nia  to  meet  you  in  this  assembling  of  yourselves  to- 
gether to  manifest  the  interest  which  you  take  in  tiie 
great  cause — the  cause  whicit  lias  eovened  this  vast 
multitude — tiie  result  of  the  great,  the  important 
election  now  before  you.  (Loud  cheering. j But, 
fellow  citizens,  1 come  here,  "with  no  expectation  of 
adding  any  tiling  of  information  or  argument  to  that 
side  of  the  controversy  which  you  and  I espouse. — 
All  tiie, great  questions  connected  with  it  have  been 
discussed  before  repeatedly,  and  certainly  by  able 
men  on  all  sides  (a  voice  in  tiie  crowd  cried  out  “by 
none  abler  than  yourself;”  this  was  received  with 
loud  cheers.)  Almost  all  reading  men  have  had  full 
opportunity  of  examining  these  great  questions — ali 
thinking  men  have  certainly  had  full  time  to  reflect, 
mature  their  judgment,  and  come  to  a decision  upon 
them — lo  know  how  to  decide — how  to  act,  so  as  to 
meet  ike  approbation  of  their  fellow  countrymen.—  . 


(Cheers.)  One  feels  chec. . and  I fee!  cheered 


by  tiie  sight  of  llm  glad  and  .soiled  countenances  of 
tiie  many  friends  now  before  me,  who  are  bound  up 
in  one  common  purpose  to  produce  the  s.ame  results, 
and  all  equally  and  fervently  united  iri  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  their  common  country.  (Loud  and  long  cheer- 
ing.) 

If  Ihis  convention  have  the  valuable  effect  of  do- 
ing awvy  with  any  retnissness  of  purpose  or  of  ac- 
tion— if  it  make  the  conviction  of  a duly  to  be  per- 
formed sink  deeper  into  men’s  hearts — if  it  awakens 
them  fully  to  what  the  present  crisis  culls  on  them 
to  perform— then  will  this  assembling  toget-her  do 
good,  and  we  shall  retire  from  it  with  tiie  pleasing 
consciousness  of  having  served  the  public  iti  what  all 
must  regard  as  its  greatest  interest.  (Cheers.) 

Although  the  great  subjects  before  the  country 
have  been  discussed  repeatedly  and  fully,  yet  there 
is  something  a little  peculiar  in  the  condition  of  tilings 
in  this  common  wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  coun- 
try is  divided  into  two  great  parties;  and  there  is  one 
great  topic  on  which  these  two  parties  are  divided 
at  the  polls.  You  will  all,  of  course,  understand  me 
to  allude  to  tiie  protective  question.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a very  large,  as  well  as  a very  important  ma- 
jority of  one  of  these  great  parties  in  favor  of  a full 
and  adequate  protection  to  our  domestic  interest's; 
whilst  the  whole  (without  any  sensible  difference)  of 
the  other  great  party  is  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and 
directly  opposed  to  protecting  tiie  domestic  interests 
of  the  country.  (Cries  of  “that’s  the  truth.”)  That 
is  the  simple  truth,  my  friends — that  is  the  exact 
state  of  ihe  case.  Tills  has  become  tiie  great  pre- 
vailing party  distinction.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  I live,  the  sense  of  a very 
large  majority  is  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy. — 
And  yet,  in  certain  districts  where  tiie  political  ma- 
jority is  in  favor  of  the  other  party,  a contrary  poli- 
cy in  regard  to  the  protective  principle  is  also  found 
to  prevail.  Thus,  even  in  New  England,  there  are 
to  be  found  states  that  are  opposed  to  tiie  pr  Unlive 
policy.  This  is  tiie  case,  for  instance,  in  Maine  and 
in  New  Hampshire;  and  in  many  of  t lie  ..states 
south  of  the  Potomac,,  tiie-  feeling  seems  to  be  an 
almost  universal  one,  where  tiie  politics  of  the  op 
posite  parly  prevail.  Thus,  then,  we  say,  that  this 
great  question  divides  Ihe  two  great  parties  by  a line 
so  broad  and  distinct  that  he  who  runs  can  readily 
define  it.  Protection,  or  no  protection!  tariff  or  no 
tariff! 

Then  here  we  have  tiie  peculiar  feaiures  in  the 
position  of  Pennsylvania  in  tiie  coming  contest. — 
Pennsylvania,  u e all  know,  to  be  a tariff  state. — - 
(Cheers.)  A majority  of  its  population  is  favorable 
to.  a protective  tariff.  ('Cheers.)  Let  ns  see,-"  then, 
what  is  tiie  policy  of  tho.-e  who  are  opposed  lo  this 
tariff,  when  they  come  into  tins  stale  to  gel  your 
votes?  Do  they  '•ail  into  your  latitude  under  their 
own  Hag?  Do.  they  come  here  « itli  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  sho-'  ing  you  that  you  ought  to  he  anti-tariff? 
Do  they  in  any  way  exhibit  any  hostility  to 1 the  pre- 
sent tariff?  (Cries  of  fro.”)  Certainly  not.  Not  at 
all!  Not  at  all!  They  sail  in  amongst  you,  like  a 
pirate,  under  false  colors.  (L  aid  cheering.)  They 
say  to  you,  “oh,  you  are  in  favor  of  tins  tariff! — 
Well,  we  are  in  favor  of  that  tariff  also!”  (Much 
cheering  and  peals  of  laughter  on  every  side.) — 
However  this  may  be  regarded  as  desirable  doctrine 
to  he  advanced  to  intelligent  men,  by  those  who  use 
it,  1 can  only  say  that  it  is  very  bold  policy— it  is 
somewhat  presumptuous  at  least.  (Cheers'.) 

In  all  those  states  where  tiie  anti- la  rill"  policy  pre- 
vails, Mr  Polk  is  “supported  lietaiise  he  is  an  anti- 
tariff  up  to  tiie  hub.”  (Laughter. ) And,  here,  he 
is  recommended  to  tiie  support  of  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, because  lie  is  for  protection  up  to  tiie  same 
hub!  (Great  cheering  and  roars  of  laughter,  which 
con'inued  for  some  time. ) If  Mr.  Polk  should  sud- 
denly find  himself  in  tiie  midst  of  a circle  ol  h is 
friends  from  various  sections  of  tiie  Union,  his  situa- 
tion would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  somewhat  per- 
plexing. On  his  right,  v,e  will  suppose  him  to  have 
twelve  citizens  of  South  Carolina;  on  his  left, 
twelve  citizens  of  Pennsylvania;  and  lie  is  about  to 
submit  to  them  the  grounds  of  his  claims  to  be  cho- 
sen president  of  the  United  States.  What  would  he 
say? 

He  would  have  no  difficulty  in  addressing  those 
from  South  Carolina;  he  would  say,  and  say  truly 
“all  through  my  life  i have  been  opposed  to  protec- 
tion— all  my  votes  and  speeches  prove  it — 1 now  re- 
peat it  that  I am  opposed  to  the  protective  policy, 
and  I now  prove  it  again.  If  he  should  then  turn, to 
address  his  Pennsylvania  friends  (I  will  not  put  into 
his  mouth  anything  so  inconsistent  as  a declaration 
that  should  be  directly  adverse  to  what  lie  had  said 
to  his  South  Carolina  friends)  but  if  he  might  be 
supposed  to  utter  to  Ins  Pennsylvania  friends  what 
his  Pennsylvania  friends  have  uttered  for  him,  and 
jyhat  the  papers  have  made  him  say,  why  then  he 
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would  say,  “gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  I do  not 
know  whether  you  heard  what  I have  just  said  to  my 
South  Carolina  friends  or  not,  but  1 wish 'to  say  to 
you  that  [ am  rather  a better  tariff  man  than  Henry 
Clay  himself  is.  (Shouts  of  laughter  and  enthusiastic 
cheering.) 

He  would  sav.  “I  am  for  incidental  protection — 
and  that  means  in  our  language  transcendental  pro- 
tection [roars  of  laughter]  and  transcendental  it  is, 
for  incidental  protection  overrides  all  other  prptec 
tion  in  the  world  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  There  is 
one  of  the  old  plays  which  is  known  by  the  title  of 
‘ Which  is  the  Dupe?”  And  that  question  as  applied 
to  the  political  position  of  this  state,  will  be  an- 
swered ere  long.  [Laughter.]  If  Mr.  Polk  should 
by  any  remote  possibility  be  elected  president  of  the 
United  Slates,  in  the  very  first  message  which  lie 
sends  to  congress,  those  passages  in  it  relating  to  the. 
taritU  will  answer  it  to  your  satisfaction  beyond  a 
doubt.  [Cheers  ] 

I have  no  intention,  my  friends,  on  this  occasion  to 
make  any  attempt  at  oratory,  or  eloquence,  or  dis- 
play. If  I ever  onee  had  any  desire  of  that  nature, 
the  time  for  it  has* long  since  passed  away,  and  my 
desire  is  to  he  useful,  for  uhal  remains  to  me  of  this 
life.  [Clivers.]  And  it  is  the' desire  trf  be  useful 
which  has  brought  me  here  to  day.  [Loud  and  re- 
peated cheering.]  And  1 shall  speak  directly  and 
earnestly — as  an  honest  man  ought  to  speak  on  the 
important  topics  which  now  agitate  the  country,  to 
men  who  arc  directly  arid  earnestly  interested  in  those 
topics.  [Most  enthusiastic  cheering.]  It  is  no  tri 
fling  business  which  you  have  to  consider  and  d ispose 
of  in  the  coming  contest.  It  is  serious  as  far  as  any 
thing  earthly  can  be  serious.  It  is  a question  direct- 
ly affecting  the  welfare  and  even  the  perpetuity  of 
the  best  institutions  cf  our  beloved  country. — 
[Cheers.]  I shall  use  no  ornament — no  flourish — I 
shall  resort  to  no  trope,  no  metaphor,  in  treating  of 
such  a subject.  [Cheers.]  I shall  speak  to  you  but 
from  the  fullness  of  an  honest  heart,  and  I beg  of 
you  to  receive  what  I say  in  that  feeling.  [Cheers. ) 

It  is  no  wonder  that  all  who  address  themselves  to 
Pennsylvania  with  the  hope  to  gel  t he  vote  of  this 
stale,  are,  or  profess  to  be,  in  favor  of  the  tariff  po- 
licy. I!  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia themselves  are  in  favor  of  the  tariff  policy!  She 
has  her  manufactories'  scattered  in  thick  profusion 
over  every  portion  of  the  state — she  has  workshops 
in  every  city  and  town  in  the  state  for  the  production 
ol  every  conceivable  description  of  manufactured 
article — she  has  workers  in  all  the  metals — she  lias 
workers  in  wood— and  workers  in  leather—  she  has 
thousands  of  hand-loom  weavers  in  this  very  city.- — 
And  of  her  manufactories  that  are  to  such  a great 
extent  spread  all  over  the  state  theie  is  not  a man 
who  works  therein,  not  a man  in  any  way  connected 
therewith,  but  has  a direct  interest — an  interest 
touching  his  very  bread  in  this  great  protective  poli- 
cy. [Load  cheering  ] But  there  is  another — a larger 
view  that  is  to  be  taken  of  this  subject — one  which 
every  patriotic  man  should  be  proud  of  as  he  is  a 
Pennsylvanian.  [Cheers.]  There  is  not  a spot  on 
the  globe  with  one  exception,  if  it  be  an  exception — 
there  is  not  a spot  on  the  globe  with  the  exception 
of  England,  ii  that  be  an  exception,  so  full  of  wealth 
— so  full  of  ail  the  means  that  will  afford  satisfac- 
tion to  human  labor,  as  tins  same  slaie  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. [Cheers.]  You  have  a most  salubrious  cli- 
mate— you  have  a good  location,  situated  near  the 
sea,  and  on  what  might  be  called  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
and  which  is  easily  navigable  for  our  largest  vessels, 
w hich  in  various  parts  is  intersected  by  large  navi- 
gable rivers — you  have  an  admirable  soil — particu- 
larly so  as  regards  t he  soil  which  characterizes  my 
country — you  have  a temperate  climate— you  have 
even  of  what  is  striking  to  the  eye  ail  that  is  attrac- 
tive toman.  [Cheers.]  But,  Itiep,  in  order  to  touch 
your  riches,  we  must  go  beneath  the  surface; — your 
immediate  aggregate  mineral  wealth  lias  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  part  of  the  globe  that  lias  ever  been 
known.  And  this  is  a reason  why  the  interests  of 
all  in  this  stale  are  bound  up  in  a proper  protective 
policy.  [Cheers.]  You  have  coal — you  have  iron! 
Wlm  are  the  gre-.l  interests  of  England?  In  v.  hat 
do  they  Consist?  What  lias  made'  her  what  she  is? — 
She  lias-  her  millions  of  subjects  at  home  and 
her  millions  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  West  In- 
die-; and  seme  have  supposed  her  power  and  her 
wealth  to  consist  ui  or  be  connected  principally  with 
these. 

But  an  intelligent  and  profound  writer  says  that  all 
her  resource's  in  the  East  indies  and  m the  West  In- 
dies are  nothing  compared  to  those  of  tier  Black  In- 
dies! [Laughter]  that  is,  her  coal  beds!  The  con- 
quest oi  the  Empire  ot  Great  Mogul  was  nothing — 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  which  she  could 
easily  make  if  she  cnose  to  make  it — would  be  no- 
thing compared  to  tin-.  Every  man  of  sense  then 
admits  tins  to  be  the  case.  And  how  do  you  com- 


pare with  England?  Pennsylvania  is  nearly  as  large 
as  England  and  Wales.  In  England  and  Wales  there 
are  57,000  square  miles;  and  in  Pennsylvania  here 
are  43,000  square  miles;  that  is  all  the  difference. — 
Pennsylvania  lias  as  great  a variety  of  coal  as  Eng- 
land; and  whether  the  coal  pits  here  be  worked  so 
as  (o  yield  as  large  a proportion  of  coal  as  those  of 
England,  is  unimportant  at  present,  since  bo l h are 
inexhaustible  for  a thousand  years.  [Cheers  ] And 
this  is  tlie  wealth  — the  inexhaustible  wealth — buried 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth — out  of  which  the  liappi-  ; 
ness  of  Pennsylvania  remains  to  be  wrought.  [Loud 
cheers.  ] 

We  must  take  along  with  us  in  this  view  of  Hie 
subject,  the  invention  of  the  power  of  steam  and  the 
discovery  by  which  anthracite  coal  can  be  applied  to 
its  production.  This  of  itself  lias  so  changed  every- 
thing that  tlie  world  seems  no  longer  the  same  world 
that  we  once  knew  it — in  commerce,  and  in  business 
all  our  affairs  are  so  changed  that  it  seems  as  if  this 
orb  had  become  some  other  globe;  it  has  outrun  the 
wind — revolutionized  the  earth — enable  man  to  pe- 
netrate its  recesses,  and  endowed  him  with  neyv 
hopes,  new  purposes,  as  if  there  were  a new  crea 
(ion.  [Cheers.]  Now,  it  is  singularly  fortunate  that 
in  Pennsylvania  the  coal  and  the  iron  are  in  close 
proximity,  and  so  favorable  for  application  to  steam 
purposes.  Let  us  look  at  this  in  a practical  view.- — 
Pennsylvania  it  is  true  docs  not  produce  as  much  as 
England  in  a year.  England  produces  30,000,000  of 
tons  annually,  at  ihe  common  prices  at.  which  coals 
sells  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  this  would  produce  the  sum 
of  60,000,000.  Pennsylvania  produces  12,000,000  of 
tons  annually — 1.000,000  of  anthracite  and  1,000,000 
of  bituminous  coal;  this  is  all  she  now  produces,  with 
a capacity  to  produce  as  much  as  England  now  pro- 
duces, or  more  where  there  is  a demand  for  it. — 
[Cheers.] 

Now  how  does  the  working  of  (he  coal  beds  affect 
tlie  interest  of  the  great  mass?  If  this  be  an  interest 
that  is  profitable  only  to  the  few  then  it  is  a ques- 
tionable policy  to  pursue  it.  But  1 put  it  to  every 
man,  who  toils  for  his  existence,  and  endeavors  thus 
to  obtain  a living  for  his  children  if  this  be  not  a 
policy  that  is  beneficial  to  tlie  great  mass  of  man- 
kind. The  right  of  mining  and  digging  for  the  coal 
can  be  obtained  for  30  cents  a ton;  and  when  by  hu- 
man labor  and  ingenuity  the  coal  lias  been  brought 
to  Ihe  surface,  it  is  worth  $2  00  or  $2  25  a ton. — • 
The  result  is  out  of  this  amount  30  cents  goes  to  the 
proprietor,  and  $1  90  to  the  laborer  for  tlie  exercise 
of  bis  skill  and  the  labor  of  his  strong  hands.  Arid 
this  topic  of  the  creation  of  wealth  by  human  labor 
is  a vast  topic;  and  1 remember  that  10  or  II  years 
ago,  in  addressing  an  assembly  at  Pittsburg,  I said  the 
same  as  I now  say  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of 
pursuing  a course  of  policy  which  judiciously  de-. 
mauds  and  appropriately  compensates  human  labor. 
[Cheers.] 

I will  now  advert  to  another  source  of  wealth, — 
England  produces  1,500,000  tons  of  pig-iron  every 
year.  This  product  has  trebled  w.ithin  tlie  last  ten 
years.  Now  we  can  all  see  that  this  increase  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  iron  will  produce  a corresponding 
demand  for  labor  in  procuring  coals.  This  quantity 
of  iron  consumes  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  to 
work  it.  We  see,  then,  how  much  money  is  paid  for 
the  labor  that  raises  the  coal  to  smelt  this,  and  by 
pursuing  the  subject  you  may  see  how  much  ol 
every  ton  of  manufactured  iron  goes  to  pay  for  agri- 
cultural labor;  it  is.  correctly  calculated  that  as  high 
as  $25  a ton,  and  not  lower  than  $20  a ton  is  paid  in 
ill  is  way,  and  this  sum  goes  to  meet  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labor  and  productions  on  every  Ion  of 
iron  produced.  And  not  only  tins  state,  but  several 
other  stales,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  article  of 
iron.  Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ma- 
ryland, for  instance.  Now  what  has  beer,  pro- 
posed by  tlie  opposite  on  tins  important  subject? — 
To  bring  down  tlie  duties  on  iron  to  2D  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Lei  us  inquire  what  lias  England  thought  herself 
upon  this  very  subject  of  duties  on  iron?  it  is  true 
that  the  re  is  no  use  for  duties  on  iron  in  that  country 
now.  But  in  the  progress  of  her  workings  of  iron 
from  tlie  ore  to  tlie  manufactured  article,  she  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  higher  duties  than  vve  have 
now  in  operation  under  the  tariff'  of  184:2.  And  1 
desire  those,  who  are  so  fond  of  copying  alter 
Great  Britain  as  they  say  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
imposition  ol  duties,  to  go  and  examine  the  Bri 
tisli  tariff.  1 lie  ad  valorem  duties  average  =£43,  or 
=£42  19s.  Gd . is  tlie  lowest  average  of  duties  on  tlie 
w tide  mass  of  loreign  importation  taken  into  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  Pennsylvania  indus- 
try being  thus  supported  out  of  this  class  of  Penn- 
sylvania wealth — ihe  people  of  Pennsylvania  should 
be  inclined  to  support  by  every  means  in  their  power 
a protective  policy.  Nor,  is  it  wonderful  that  the. 


government  of  Pennsylvania  should  feel  a similar 
interest  in  a similar  policy.  (Cheers.)  That  go- 
vernment lias  repeatedly  cherished  this  policy.  She 
has  contracted  a great  debt,  in  constructing  railroads, 
and  canals,  and  other  great  public  works,  in  order  to 
bring  into  operation  those  masses  of  wealth,  which 
afford  so  much  useful  occupation  to  men.  (Cheers.) 
Now,  from  this,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  government  of 
Pennsylvania  must  desire  the  development  of  these 
resources.  (Cheers.)  Pennsylvania  needs  no  as- 
sumption of  tlie  United  Stales  to  pay  her  debts. — 
(Loud  cheers.)  She  has  contracted  them  herself, 
and  she  can  pay  them  herself.  (Tremendous  cheer- 
ing.) But  there  is  one  tiling  neither  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  can  do,  nor  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania can  do.  It  can  construct  canals  and  railroads 
or  have  them  conslrue.ted — and  tlie  people  can  open 
the  mines  and  bring  out  tlie  vast  amount  of  wealth 
contained  therein.  But  (hey  can  neither  of  them 
protect  these  great  interests  by  just  and  well  consi- 
dered custom-house  regulations.  And  we  all  know 
that  Pennsylvania  gave  this  power  of  imposing  such 
duties  to  the  general  government,  with  the  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  that  the  power  she  thus  parted 
with,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general  govern- 
ment should  be  so  exerc-ised  as  to  discriminate, 
and  by  discriminating  to  protect  American  Pennsyl- 
vania labor.  [Loud  cheering.]  And  the  general 
government  violates  her  oh! iga lions  to  Pennsylvania 
and  to  every  oilier  slate,  if,  after  taking  tiffs  power 
out  of  their  hands  she  will  not  use  it  herself. — 
[Cheers.]  That  is  a demand  of  duty  made  on  the 
United  States  government.  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania cannot  lay  duties;  they  parted  witii  (hat 
power  to  the  general  government,  witli  the  plainest 
proof  in  the  world  that  this  power  should  always  be 
so  exercised  as  to  protect  home  industry.  (Cheers.) 
And  unless  these  interests  are  protected  by  wise, 
steady,  and  stable  legislation,  no  security,  no  per- 
manent prosperity  can  by  possibility  accrue  to  us. — 
(CJicers.) 

Now,  tiffs  debt  of  hers  was  incurred  by  Pennsy  l- 
vania to  do  her  part  to  bring. 'out  Ibis  wealth. — 
(Cheers)  All  expect — 1 certainty  expect — this  debt 
will  be  paid!  (Loud  Cheers.)  l"  should  despair  of 
the  practicability  of  self-government — (cheers) — I 
should  cease  to  be  the  defender  of  our  high  and  po- 
pular government  if  Pennsy  Ivania  should  sneak  aivav 
from  paying  her  debt.  (Loud  cheers  and  cries  of 
“never — never.”)  No, — say  never — never!  (Cheers.) 
There  may  be  found  between  this  and  Pittsburg — 
there,  may  be  a few  such  black  spots  dicovered  upon 
Ihe  surface  ot  this  glorious  Old  Commonwealth — 
there  are  black  spots  upon  the  sun— but  the  general 
effulgence  of  that  golden  orb  1 1 ides  and  eradicates 
tlie  effects  of  those  dark  spots.  There  may  be-a  man 
found  here  and  there  throughout  the  stale  who  rnay 
think  a debt  honorably  contracted  ought  not  to  be 
paid,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  but  such  a man  if 
he  can  be  found  would  not  dare  to  open  Ins  lips,  or 
even  to  hold  up  his  head  amid  tlie  patriotism  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  mass  of  tlie  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
amid  the  loud  shouts  of  indignation  that  would  assail 
him  from  all  quarters  of  the  state.  (Here  the  cheer- 
ing was  very  loud  and  enthusiastic  and  lasted  for  se- 
veral minutes.) 

I have  seen  enough  to  know  that  there  cannot  be 
any  such  tiling  as  disloyalty  to,  or  a want  of  integrity- 
in  meeting- -their  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Pennsy  Ivania.  (Cheers  ) Repudiation  cannot  be 
committed  by  any  one  of  its  sons,  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  blood  of  the  Pennsylvanians  that  runs 
through  his  veins — (cheers — or  that  knows  anythin'* 
of  tlie  history  of  ins  state  since  the  days  William 
Penn  first  put  his  foot  on  its  soil.  (Loud  and  enthusi- 
astic cheering.) 

But  the  time  is  now  come  when  the  policy  of  a 
reasonable  permanent  protection  must  be  settled.— 
(A  voice  in  tlie  crowd-shouted,  “now  or  never.”) — 
1 say,  now  or  never!  (Loud  cheering.)  It  is  a 
question  that  is  most  exciting  to  the  whole  country, 
and  important  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  all — and  it  is  “now  or  never!” 

And,  now,  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  not 
be  deceived  in  the  men  whom  we  choose  lor  our  ru- 
lers! Let  us  know  all  about  e’ni!  If  we  do  take 
Mr.  Polk  for  our  chief  magistrate,  (cries  of  “never,”) 
let  us  take  him  for  w hat  tie  is,  not  fur  what  lie  is 
not.  1 trust  we  have  too  much  consciousness  of  truth 
for.  Here  a voice  cried  out  “we  won’t  have  him  at 
all.'  ) Well  I’m  pretty  much' of  that  opinion  myself. 
(Huai'S  of  laughter.)  But  let  u.s  lake  our  ruler 
lor  wbul  lie  really  is,  not.  for  what  he  is  not;  and 
thereby  show  that  we  have  been  duped  and  deceived. 
'(Cheers.) 

Now,  Let  us  sec  what  are  tlie  seiilimenls  of  Mr. 
Polk  on  tlie  protective  policy?  Is  lie  with  u-?  or  is 
he  against  us?  Whitt  does  lie  say  himself  on  tins 
subject.  I know  no  reason  why  lie  should  not  be 
believed.  (Much  laughter.)  I don’t  go  back  to  the 
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t. un  ::i'  : . i ■ '■  vhodd.  1 ..out  go  .tacfe  la-  tii--  ,1  -y«.  0I 

u. i  ) ^ j d-  Cl  go  bark  ■■■  the  period  I his  « 

year,  ruuMiig  '-'t'  a p‘  pula.-  offiro—  not  that  of  pre 
sidentoi  the  United  Slides,  but  Lhat  of  governor  of 
Tennessee.  You  know  that  in  that  section  of  coun- 
try, it  is  common  fur  the  candidates  for  popular  offi- 
ces  to  go  forth  and  state  frankly  to  the  people  whose 
suffrages  ttiey  solicit,  their  opinions  on  all  the 
great  subjects,  social  and  political  of  the  day.  Now, 
what  does  Mr.  Polk  say  of  himself  on  this  occasion? 
He  met  a Mr.  Brown  as  an  antagonist,  arid  this  is 
his  own  statement  of  his  views  to  Mr.  Brown.  He 
said,  April  3d,  1843,  at  Jackson, — 

“He  was  opposed  to  direct  taxes,  and  lo  prohibito 
ry  and  protective  duties;  and  in  favor  of  such  mode- 
rate duties  as  would  not  cut  off  importations.  In 
other  words  he  was  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duties 
to  the  rates  of  the  compromise  act,  where  the  whig 
congress  found  them  the  29th  of  July,  1842  ” 

These  are  his  own  words — his  ow  n opinions,  from 
his  own  speech;  (laughter;}  and  as  the  lawyers  say,  I 
lay  the  venue,  and  I give  the  date  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding.  It  is  from  his  speech 
of  April  3d,  1843,  in  reply  to  Milton  Brown,  at 
Jackson,  and  was  published  in  the  Nashville  Union, 
of  May  5th,  1843.  (Cheers.) 

Now  if  we  do  not  wish  to  cut  off  the  importations 
of  coal  and  iron,  the  various  products  of  English 
manufactures,  then  we  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Polk; 
(cries  of  “we  never  will;”)  but  if  we  do  wish  to  cut 
off  these  importations,  then  we  shall  disagree  with 
him,  and  disagree  with  his  policy,  for  he  would  have 
only  such  moderate  duties  as  would  not  cut  off  importa- 
tions, (laughter,)  but  he  goes  further,  and  I thank 
him  for  it — he  would  reduce  the  duties  to  the  rates 
of  the  compromise  act  as  they  existed  in  1842,  when 
they  afforded  no  protection  at  all;  but  there  is  a ta- 
riff in  existence  at  present,  and  some  questions  were 
put  to  him  to  this  effect:  Are  you  in  favor  of  Lhat 
tariff'  act,  or  are  you  not?  And  to  the  question  he 
stands  mute.  There  are  humane  considerations  oc- 
casionally employed  in  courts  of  law,  when  persons 
stand  mute;  (roars  of  laughter;)  but  when  a man 
can  answer  and  don’t  answer — when  fie  is  perfectly 
able,  but  entirely  unwilling  to  make  a reply  then  we 
have  a right  to  put  our  own  construction  on  the  case. 
(Increased  laughter.)  But  it  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary lo  put  these  questions  to  Mr.  Polk;  tie  had  al- 
ready stated  that  he  wanted  the  duties  reduced  to 
the  compromise  standard.  The  duties  in  June,  1842, 
had  come  down  lo  20  per  cent,  without  discrimina- 
tion; so  therefore  Mr.  Polk  was  in  favor  of  bringing 
down  the  dulies  lo  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  imported 
goods  whatever. 

But  in  a letter  to  the  people  of  Tennessee  soon  af- 
terwards, he  gives  his  formal  views  at  length  on 
this  subject  to  this  effect: 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Winchester,  May  29,  1843. 

“Tiie  object  which  I had  in  proposing  to  governor 
Jones  at  Carol! v file,  on  the  12th  ol  April  last,  that  we 
should  each  write  out  and  publish  our  views  and  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  the  tariff’,  was  that  our  re- 
spective positions  might  be  distinctly  known  and  un- 
derstood by  ti.e  people.  That  my  opinions  were  al- 
ready fully  and  distinctly  known,  I could  not  doubt, 
i had  steadily  during  the  period  i was  a representa- 
tive in  congress,  been  opposed  lo  a protective  policy, 
as  my  recorded  votes  and  published  speeches  prove. 
Since  1 retired  from  congress  I had  held  the  same 
opinions.  In  the  present  canvass  for  governor,  Iliad 
avowed  my  opposition  to  the  tariff  ot  the  late  whig 
congress,  as  being  highly  protective  in  its  character, 
and  not  designed  by  its  authors  as  a revenue  mea- 
sure. J had  avowed  my  opinion. in  my  public  speech- 
es, that  the  mlerest  of  the  country  and  especially  of 
the  producing  classes,  required  Us  repeal,  and  the 
restoration  ol  the  principles  of  the  compromise  ta- 
riff’ act  of  1843.” 

Here,  he  says,  he  wishes  his  opinions  to  be  dis- 
tinctly known  and  understood  by  the  people.  (LS-ugli 
ter.)  I hope  lie  means  still  that  his  opinions  shuli 
be  distinctly  understood  by  the  people — (increased 
laughter) — tor  he  sais  i have  been  steadily  opposed 
lo  a protective  policy  while  in  congress,  and  1 nave 
held  the  same  opinions  ever  since.  Now  there  can- 
not be  any  tiling  mure  explicit  than  this  declaration, 
out  of  tile  mouth  of  the  man  himself;  and  tie  will  no 
more  deny  this  than  he  will  deny  Ins  own  name,  that 
he  is  ardently  opposed  to  a protective  policy.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.) 

But,  let  us  see  again.  How  did  those  regard  him 
who  brought  him  forward  as  their  candidate — take 
the  case  of  the  South  Carolina  members  for  instance? 
Here  is  the  resolution  brought  forward  by  Mr.  El- 
more, in  Charleston,  by  winch  the  people  resolved 
to  go  for  him,  with  all  their  hearts— this  is  the  resolu- 
tion:” 


“ firsclr-e.il,  That  by  the  ‘-ff-etion  of  James  K.  Polk, 
land  the  defeat  of  in  no  Clay  substantial  victory 
i wiii  be, 'rained  by  “ie  corn-tin, t'nri — the  presidential 

era  man,  a friend  if  free  trade,  and  identified  with  us 

in  our  institutions,  and  an  enemy  of’  the  protective 
policy  ami  abolitionism!  and  we  ought  not,  by  any 
action  of  our  state,  to  embarrass  or  lessen  the  chan- 
ces of  his  election,  in  which  much  maybe  gained — 
or  cause  his  defeat,  by  which  so  much  must  be  lost, 
and  by  which  we  shall  draw  on  ourselves  the  blame 
of  our  friends  in  other  states;  change  their  kind 
feelings  into  coldness,  perhaps  resentment  and  hos- 
tility, by  unnecessarily  weakening  and  embarrassing 
them,  and  thus  increasing  the  numbers  and  spirit  of 
our  enemies,  and  adding  to  our  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing justice.” 

They  said  therefore  in  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  after 
Mr.  Polk’s  nomination,  and  1 wish  you  to  remember 
this  notwithstanding  all  you  year  of  his  being  fa- 
vorable to  protection,  lhat  they  will  go  for  him  be- 
cause he  is  the  avowed  and  settled  enemy  to  the  whole 
protective  system.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I saw  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  written  to  the  committee 
of  the  Macon  Democratic  Mass  meeting,  on  the  19th 
of  August  last,  in  which  he  says: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  whigs,  and  some  of  our  de- 
mocrats, too,  to  represent  Col.  Polk  as  a protection- 
ist, in  consequence  of  his  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Kane, 
of  Philadelphia.  But  no  charge  was  ever  more  un- 
! founded.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  political  life.  It  is  refuted  by  all  his  speeches 
and  votes  in  relation  to  the  tariff  for  a long  series  of 
I years. 

“His  doctrine  of  a lariff’  for  revenue,  as  the  pri- 
j mary  object,  with  incidental  protection  to  manufac- 
tures, is  the  very  doctrine  of  South  Carolina.  It  irs 
the  doctrine  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  in  which 
he  concurred,  and  which  has  been  generally  assented. 

! to  by  the  democratic  party  of  South  Carolina.  It  is. 

' the  doctrine  of  the  celebrated  exposition  published 
by  the  legislature  of  this  state,  and  has  always  been 
recognised  as  the  creed  of  the  state  rights  party.” 

Once  more,  and  l depart  from  this  part  of  the 
[ suhject.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a gen- 
tleman who  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  nomina 
lion  at  the  Baltimore  Convention.  Mr.  Holmes  is  a 
i man  of  high  honor  and  character,  and  a letter  was 
I written  to  him,  propounding  certain  questions  in  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Polk,  and  calling  for  answers  to  those 
questions.  The  first  question  was: 

“Are  you  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  and 
Mr.  Dallas,  the  democ'atic  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency and  vice  presidency  of  the  United  States;  and 
I are  you,  or  not,  of  the  opinion  that  the  vote  of  South 
1 Carolina  should  be  given,  in  good  faith,  or  for  them.” 

The  second  question  was; 

j “Whatever  may  be  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Polk’s 
i ability,  in  the  event  of  his  election,  to  effect  a repeal 
j of  the  tariff'  of  1842,  and  to  break  down  the  protec- 
live  system,  have  you  any  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
i liis  opposition  to  the  entire  system  of  protection, 
and  that  the  influence  of  his  high  office  will  be  in 
good  faith  exerted  to  subvert  it.” 

To  these  questions  Mr.  Holmes  returned  this  an- 
swer: 

j Gentlemen:  1 have  just  received  your  letter,  in 
; which  two  queries  are  distinctly  pul,  and  as  distinct- 
; ly  will  I reply. 

“1st.  1 am  m favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk 
and  Mr.  Dallas,  and  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  South  Carolina  ought  to  vote  for  them. 

; “2d.  1 have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Poik’s  sincerity  when 

he  declared  his  opposition  to  the  entire  system  of 
protection,  and  if  elected,  he  will  endeavor  to  sub- 
vert it.” 

This  is  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Holmes,  who  look 
! a great  part  in  the  politics  connected  with  Mr.  Polk’s 
nomination,  and  he  speaks  the  language  ot  his  state 
in  lelalion  to. 

1 remember  another  thing.  In  one  of  his  speech- 
es, Mr.  Polk  says  he  is  opposed  to  the  duty  on  woo); 
and  1 hope  all  our  friends  who  have,  or  can  make  the 
opportunity,  wjll  tell  this  fact  to  the  people  of  the 
gieal  eoun.t,y  of  Washington — lhat  the  triumph  of 
Mr.  Polls  and  his  parly  is  the  triumph  of  the  anti- 
tariff policy.  So  in  regard  to  the  great  election  in 
Maine — as  soon  as  the  result  of  that  election  was 
known  with  certainty,  the  leading  press  of  that  par- 
ty declared  lhat  it  seals  the  doom  of  the  tariff’ parly, 
and  prostrates  protection  in  the  dust. 

Then,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Kane,  Mr.  Folk  says 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  incidental  protection — not  be- 
cause he  desires  protection  at  all — (and  those  who 
argue  front  that  letter  that  lie  is  in  favor  of  protec- 
tion, do  so  on  very  slight  grounds) — but  beeause  he 
is  in  favor  of  what  he  cant  help:  lie  acquiesces  in  it, 
not  because  it  is  his  desire,  but  because  it  is  beyond 
his  control. 
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choosing  him  we  elect  him  that  he  may  not  destroy 
the  policy  he  is  opposed  lo.  We  choose  him  to  pre- 
vent his  destroying  that  which  we  think  ought  to  be 
preserved.  Strange  argument  for  sensible  men.  If 
we  know  that  he  would  not  carry  out  his  policy,  or 
exercise  that  power  which  the  office  would  give  him, 
would  that  he  a reason  why  he  should  withhold  op- 
position? Not  at  all!  not  at  all!  There  is  the  evil  of 
perpetual  agitation — of  perpetual  doubt — of  perpet- 
ual uncertainty — there  is  the  evil  of  perpetual  op- 
position to  the  duration  of  the  protective  policy. 
Will  capital  be  employed  to  bring  out  the  mineral 
wealth  of  this  great  stale,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether 
those  so  employing  it  will  be  protected  in  their  en- 
terprize  or  not?  No!  once  more  most  assuredly  no! 
What  the  country  needs  is  security  and  stability — a 
permanent  settled  policy — that  enterprising  and  in- 
dustrious men  may  be  enabled  to  elevate  their  capi- 
tal and  means,  and  labor  with  the  assurance — with 
the  unshakened  confidence  that  there  will  be  no  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  the  slate  of  the  law. 

Now,  gentlemen,  ns  a citizen  of  Massachusetts,  I 
have  no  particular  interest  in  the  protection  given  to 
Pennsylvania  coal  and  iron.  But  we  all  haye  interests. 
We  wish  none,  for  we  can  have  no  separate  inte- 
rests. The  interests  of  the  people  of  those  two  great 
states,  the  interests  of  the  people  of  all  the  states 
— are  bound  up  in  one  bound.  But  I say  if  he  be 
elected  president  of  the  United  Slates,  with  the  ge- 
neral concurrence  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature, either  the  tariff  will  be  repealed,  orso  much 
i disturbed  as  to  dishearten  its  friends,  and  make  them 
j turn  from  it  with  disgust.  (Loud  cheering.)  This 
j is.  a thing  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  rests  with  you 
j of  Pennsylvania  to  decide  it.  For  without  the  vote 
I of  Pennsylvania  I undertake  to  say  he  cannot  be 
| elected  president  of  the  U.  Slates,  (loud,  long,  and  eri- 
! thusLaslic  cheering.)  It  is  for  you  to  say.  Give  me 
; your  assurance  that  he  will  not  get  the  vote  of  Penn- 
. sylvania,  and  I’ll  give  you  my  assurance  that  he  will 
j tjpt  be  elected  president  of  the  United  States.  (Here 
! the  cheering  was  absolutely  terrific  and  lasted  some 
' m.inules.)  Any  man  may  make  the  canvass — any 
J man  may  go  over  the  votes  from  Maine  to  Missouri, 

1 but  he  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  certain 
! that  Mr.  Polk  cannot  be  elected  without  the  vote  of 
j the  Keystone  State!  (Loud  cheers.)  And  it  is  equally 
| certain  that  without  the  vote  of  this  state,  he  re- 
| mains  privately  at  home,  a private  and  respected  and 
respectable  citizen  of  Tennessee.  (Convulsive 
shouts  of  laughter  and  tremendous  cheering.) 

I wish  every  man  in  Pennsylvania  to  consider  this 
— that  on  his  vote  and  the  vote  of  his  fellow  edizen, 
his  neighbor,  or  his  kinsman  depends  the  issue  whe- 
ther Mr.  Polk  be  elected  president  or  not.  And  I 
say  that  any  man  who  attempts  to  convey  the  im- 
pression to  another — any  man  of  -information — vviie- 
- ther  it  be  done  in  the  highways  or  byways,  in  parlor 
i or  kitchen,  in  cellar  or  garret,  who  shall  be  found 
| telling  him  that  Mr.  Polk  is  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  he 
means  to  cheat  an  honest  Pennsylvanian  out  of  the 
fair  use  of  the  elective  franchise!  And  if  there  be 
not  spirit  enough  in  Pennsylvania  to  repel  so  gross  a 
misrepresentation,  then  Pennsylvania  is  not  that 
Pennsylvania  which  I have  so  long  respected  and  ad- 
mired” (Cries  of  “it  is,”  and  long,  long  enthu- 
siastic cheering.)  1 am  admonished,  my  friends,  by 
the  descent  of  the  sun  that  1 must  bring  my  remarks 
to  a close.  (Cries  of  no,  go  on.)  I,  was  desiious  of 
saying  a few  words  to  you  -about  Texas.  (Cries  of 
“go  on,”  “go  on,”  “tell  us  about  Texas,  nobody  can 
do  it  belter,”  “go  on.”) 

Well  I will  tell  you,  in  relation  to  Texas,  thatyou 
will  find  in  the  archives  of  your  own  state  that  which 
is  far  more  important  than  all  I can  say  upon  the 
subject.  (Cheers.)  But  I do  say,  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  would  tend,  and  must  tend  to  extend 
the  duration  and  extent  of  African  slavery  on  this 
continent  (cheers.)  I have  long  held  that  opinion, 
and  I would  not  now  suppress  it  for  any  considera- 
tion on  earth!  (loud  and  enthusiastic  cheering.)  And 
because  it  does  increase  the  evils  of  slavery — be- 
eause it  will  increase  the  number  ol  slaves  and  ex- 
tend the  duration  of  their  boiidagt — because  it  does 
alj  this,  1 oppose  it  with  qualification,  and  without 
qualification — t h is  time, — and  all  times — now  and 
forever!  (here  the  cheering  exceeded  that  at  any 
time  during  the  day.) 

In  1780  the  legislature  passed  an  act  abolishing 
slavery  in  this  stale;  it  was  introduced  by  agratelul 
acknowledgment  to  God,  for  the  achievement  of 
American  liberty — for  that  assistance  by  which  they 
were  enabled  lo  break  the  chains  of  a foreign  pow- 
er, and  by  the  emolument  and  assumption  of  a duty 
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cbnfdrmable  ro  that  to  Ho  all  that  they  could  to  break 
all  othbf  chains  and  set  the  world  free!  (Cheers.) 

That  preamble  wSs  the  work  of  your  fathers!  they 
sleep  in  honored  graves;  there  Is  not,  1 believe,  one 
man  living  now  who  was  engaged  in  that  most  right- 
eous act.  (Hear  Mr.  Web-ter  appeared  deeply  af- 
fected.) There  are  words  in  that  preamble  fit  to  be 
read  by  all  who  inherit  the  hlood — by  all  who  have 
the  name — by  all  who  cherish  the  memory  of  an  ho- 
nored and  virtuous  ancestry.  (Cheers  ) And  I ask 
every  one  of  you  now  present  tre  eight  and  forty 
hours  pass  over  your  heads,  to  turn  to  that  act — to 
read  that  preamble — and  if  you  are  Pennsylvanians 
the  blood  will  tingle  in  your  veins!  There  are  ar- 
guments in  that  document  far  surpassing  anything 
that  my  poor  ability  could  advance  on  the  subject. 
(Loud  cheers.) . 

In  answering  an  invitation  to  address  you  a short 
time  ago,  1 said  1 had  a desire  to  say  a few  words  to 
the  people  of  this  place — 1 have  said  them.  The 
election  turns  on  you.  If  you  do  not  desire  to  con- 
cur in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Polk  for  president,  he  can- 
not be  chosen.  I desire  to  put  this  to  you  strongly . 
I have  shown  that  he  must  have  your  concurrence, 
or  not  be  elected;  1 have  shown  that  there  is  not  a 
state  in  the  union  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  pro- 
tective policy  as  this  state — and  I have  shown  that 
Mr.  Polk  the  candidate  of  the  other  party  is  deadly 
hostile  to  the  whole  principles  of  the  protective  po- 
licy. These  things  I had  a desire  to  say  to  you  and 
I have  said.  (Cheers.) 

We  are  all  in  Massachusetts  interested  in  the  man- 
ner you  give  your  votes  at  the  coming  election,  and 
you  are  as  much  interested  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  give  ours — (cheers.)  But  there  is  another  elec- 
tion to  be  shortly  decided  in  this  state  besides  the 
presidential  one.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  inter- 
fere in  the  elections  of  another  state,  and  I will  not 
do  so  farther  than  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which 
this  next  election  of  yours  is  conducted,  wili  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  whigs 
on  the  one  which  is  so  soon  to  come  after  it.  (Loud 
cheering.) 

I need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  a great  curiosity 
among  the  whigs  of  other  states, — curiosity  is  a term 
that  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  feeling  that  exists, 
there  is  a deep  and  strong  anxiety  pre 
the  union  in  relation  to  the  way  in  w 
shall  conduct  this  next  election 
(Cheers.)  Because  it  is  perfectly  pla 
that  if  the  venerable  man  who  was 
you  this  day — if  that  distinguished  son  of  this  dis- 


KR.  B&ltniti.Vd  REMARKS 

ON  THE  TARIFF. 


Extract  from  senator  Berrien  s speech  at  Boston, 
on  the  19th  nit. 

Turning,  fellow  citizens,  from  these  unwelcome 
topics,  let  us  Conte  to  the  consideration  of  the  two 
great  questions  of  public  policy  which  engage  the  at- 
tention of  Ihe  American  people;  and  in  advocating 
the  claims  of  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Frelinghuy- 
sen  to  your  confidence,  let  us  examine,  in  connexion 
with  these,  the  political  principles  of  the  respective 
nominees  and  of  the  parties  by  whom  they  have  been 
nominat  i 

On  the  first  of  these  questions  the  creed  of  the 


whig  party  may  he  briefly  stated.  VVe  advocate 
system  of  legislation  which  shall  provide  anadequate  j acquired,  and  the  consequent  ability  to  add  to  indivi 


1 It  does  this  by  promoting  a division  of  labor. — 
All  experience  teaches  us  that  the  aggregate  product 
of  the  labor  of  any  country  is  increased  by  such  sub- 
divisions. A nation  of  agriculturists,  each  of  whom 
should  minister  to  his  own  wants,  should  feed  and 
clothe  him-elf,  and  make  his  own  implements  of  la- 
bor, would  advance  slowly,  however  genial  the  cli- 
mate and  fruitful  the  soil  which  Providence  had  as- 
signed to  them.  It  is  by  diversifying  the  objects  of 
individual  pursuits,  by  the  ski  1 1 which  is  thus  acquir- 
ed—the  activity  and  industry  which  are  requisite  to 
furnish  ihe  necessary  exchanges,  that  the  aggregate 
production  is  increased. 

2 Its  stimulates  industry.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  one’s  own  wants,  by  promptly  supplying 
the  wants  of  others — the  increased  skill  which  is 


revenue  for  the  government,  economica lly  adminis- 
tered— a revenue  to  be  derived,  not  by  direct  taxa- 


dual  comfort,  by  it3  industrious  exercises — furnish  a 
stimulus  to  exertion,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 


tion — not  by  withholding  from  (he  states  that  to  1 infancy  of  society,  when  each  man  endeavors  to  sup 
which  they  are  justly  entitled,  the  proceeds  of  the  ply  his  own  wants  by  the  clumsy  oprcratioris  of  his 


public  lands — but  from  duties  on  imports  so  imposed 
as  to  afford  protection  to  the  domestic  industry  of 
our  people.  It  is  the  latter  branch  of  this  proposi-  ! 
tion,  that  which  relates  to  the  protection  of  domes-  ! 
tic  industry,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  Texian 


own  inexperienced  hand. 

3.  It  adds  largely  to  the  national  wealth  by  the 
additional  value  which  it  imparts  to  the  raw  mate- 
rial. We  shall  look  in  vain  through  the  pages  of 
history  for  an  example  of  great  national  prosperity 


question,  constitutes,  however  it  may  be  disguised,  the  in  any  community,  the  whole  productive  labor  of 
essential  controversy  between  our  opponents  and  which  was  employed  in  producing  raw  materials, 
ourselves.  On  thissubjccl  I warn  you  not  to  be  deceiv-  depending  upon  other  nations  for  the  exercise  of  the 
ed  by  equivocal  declarations,  made  to  conciliate  your  skill  and  industry  which  were  necessary  to  fit  them 
favor  iri  the  course  of  the  present  canvass.  Test  the  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  man.  We  may  form 
sincerity  of  these  declarations  by  the  past  conduct  of  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  consideration 
those  who  utter  them,  and  remember  that  they  are,  from  the  following  facts: 

now  made  under  the  strongest  temptations  to  insince-  ; A bale  of  cotton,  of  ordinary  quality,  weighing  450 
rity  which  ambition  can  hold  out  to  its  votaries.  I pounds,  is  worth,  at  seven  and  a half  cents  per  pound, 
I repeat  it,  fellow  citizens,  the  great  question  be-  : the  sum  of  $34.  If  sold  in  a foreign  market,  it  would 
tween  us  and  our  opponents  on  this  subject  is — j add  lit  is  sum,  less  the  expenses  of  transportation  and 

Shall  we  cherish  the  industry  of  our  own  people,  charges  of  sale,  to  the  sum  of  national  wealth, 
or  of  those  who  are  alien  from  our  country,  our  in-  j The  same  bale  of  cotton,  manufactured  here,  wiil 
stitutions,  our  interests,  and  our  affections?  j produce  400  pounds  of  cloth  of  number  14  yarn,  of 

Shall  we  secure  to  the  laboring  classes  among  us  which  the  present  market  value  would  be  24  cents 
a fair  reward  for  their  honest  industrywide  means  per  pound,  or  $96.  In  this  case,  the  value  of  the 
of  btammg  a comfortable  subsistence  for  themselves  manufactured  article  is  nearly  threefold.  The  sum 

Pi  re  h'il  * '?af  ■fd.educale<.:  of  $62  would  thus  be  added  to  the  national  wealth, 

their  children,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  discharge  ot  480  pounds  of  cotton  of  finer  quality,  worth  at  8) 


pauper  laborers  of  Europe? 
Shall  thisgovernmentbeadministered  forthebenefit 
tinguished  slate,  who  was  recently  here  on  this  plat-1  of  our  own  people  or  the  subjects  of  a foreign  land? 


form,  shall  be  elected,  there  will  be  a brightening  of  I Are  we  willing  to  come  back  to  the  system  of  coio- 
the  skies — there  wili  be  an  illumination,  at  the  sight  nial  vassalage,  with  the  broken  fetters  of  which  our 
of  which  every  true  whig  will  rejoice.  (Loud 
cheering.) 

I have  a few  words  to  say  to  the  people  of  this 
city,  this  fair  and  beautiful  city  of  yours — this  city 
of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence — this  citv  in 
which  was  matured  and  perfected  the  glorious  con- 
stitution of  tlie  United  States,  this  noble  city  which 
is  connected  with  so  much  of  the  early  history  of 
our  country  and  its  subsequent  prosperity!  (Cheer 
upon  cheer,  for  some  minutes.)  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  of  the  side  which  this  city  will  take  itt  the 
coming  contest?  (Cheers.)  I ask  every  young  man 
to  sit  down  and  ask  his  conscience  tiow  he  can  give 
a vote  for  the  subversion  of  all  tlie  best  interests  of 
the  only  correct  policy  of  our  beloved  country. 
fLoud  cheering.) 

One  word  more  and  I take  my  leave  of  you;  there 
are  questions  on  which  honest  men  may  differ — there 
are  questions  of  subordinate  difference  of  not  much 
importance  to  the  great  general  interests  of  the 


per  pound, or  $528. 

The  aggregate  value  of  these  three  bales  of  cot- 
ton in  their  raw  slate  is  ....  $142 

In  their  manufactured  state  . . . $768 

Tlie  increased  value  imparted  to  them  by  tlie  skill 
and  industry  of  the  manufacturer  is  therefore 


take  their  character  if  they  will  not  spurn  the  de 
magogue  who  would  seek  thus  to  mislead  them.  No, 
fellow  citizens!  Realizing  t .e  magnitude  of  tlie  in 
terests  which  are  involved  in  tins  controversy,  re- 
membering that  “the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance,” you  will  bring  to  its  decision  the  intelligence 
and  manly  firmness  which  should  characterize  Ame- 
rican freemen.  Forgive  the  momentary  egotism.  I 
am  a southern  man,  wholly  unconnected  with  man- 
ufactures or  with  stocks  of  any  description — a south- 
ern planter,  depending  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 


whole  people,  on  which  a difference  of  opinion  may  j and  the  use  of  such  faculties  as  God  has  given  me 


properly  be  permitted — but  there  are  questions  which 
are  attached  so  vitady  to  ali  the  present  interests,  to 
all  the  future  interests  of  the  whole  union,  that 
brethren  of  tlie  same  family  must  not  be  allowed  to 
to  differ  on  them.  (Loud  cheering.)  1 have  not 
transcended  my  position  in  these  remarks — I will  not 
pursue  them  further.  (Cheers.)  But  when  all  the 
great  principles  of  our  country  are  at  stake — when 
all  its  permanent  institutions  are  at  stake — I do  say 
and  l repeat  it,  that  men  who  agree  in  its  great  poli- 
cy must  notallow  themselves  to  divide  themselvesso 
as  to  destroy  those  principles  and  those  great  institu- 
tions. (Repeated  and  enthusiastic  cheering.) 

What  we  do  now,  we  can’t  undo!  (Cheers)  We 
are  to  do  it  now — we  are  to  do  it  forever!  (Tremen- 
dous cheering.)  And  in  this  work  being  well  done, 
depends  so  much  of  our  prosperity — so  much  of  our 
happiness — that  I say,  from  tlie  bottom  of  my  heart, 
once  more, — brethren  of  the  same  family,  brethren 
of  the  same  principles,  must  not  ho  a I"  V-d  to  differ 
with  • • iin'  o:d  measures'  . The  .Imm-m  - 


fathers  battled  for  freedom,  or  are  we  honestly  proud 
ol  our  independence,  and  resolutely  determined  to  $626 

maintain  and  transm.t  it  to  our  children?  j Extend  this  calculalion  l0  the  agg,.egate  value  of 

Disguise  it  as  we  may,  to  these  issues  it  must  come  ! the  400,060  hales  ol  cotton  and  other  raw  materials 
at  last.  We  may  be  lulled  into  security.  Yielding'  manufactured  in  this  country,  compute  that  value  in 
to  party  feelings,  we  may  blindly  follow  in  the  steps  j their  raw  and  in  their  manufactured  stale,  and  some 
of  parly  leaders  and  sacrifice  our  own  best  interests!  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  sum  which  is  added  to 
at  their  dictation.  But  I overrate  the  intel  ligence  of  the  national  wealth,  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  and 
my  country njen  if  t hey  can  be  thus  deluded.  I mis-  industry  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  protection  of  domestic  industry  results  in  the 
establishment  of  a home  market. 

To  the  extent  to  which  such  a demand  can  bo 
created,  it  furnishes  a better  market,  even  for  those 
articles  or  produce  which  are  chiefly  sold  abroad;  as 
any  man  may  satisfy  himself,  who  will  calculate  the 
product  ot  100  bales  of  cotton,  sold  here  and  in  the 
•English  market,  at  current  prices,  and  invested  in 
English  and  American  manufactures,  of  equal  qual- 
ity. file  details  are  too  tedious  for'an  occasion  like 
tiie  present;  and  they  are  already  before  tlie  reading 
public,  in  the  very  able  argument  of  liori.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, ot  Rhode  Island,  pronounced  a lew  months 
since  in  the  senate  of  tlie  United  States. 

But  tlie  importance  of  a home  market  is  more  dis- 
tinctly lelt  by  the  agricul.urist,  whose  produce  will 
not  bear  tlie  expense  or  delay  of  transportation 
abroad.  It  stimulates  production,  by  tlie  demand 
which  it  creates,  and  which  could  not  exist  without 
it.  Those  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
villages,  towns,  and  cilies,  which  are  scattered 
through  our  country,  find  there  a demand  for  various 
agricultural  products,  which  would  be  otherwise 
comparatively  valueless,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
be  produced.  Extend  your  view  to  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  different  states.  Their 
operations  require  various  products  of  the  soil.  Tlie 
operatives  who  labor  in  them  must  be  fed;  arid  the 


i e whole  w uj  .) 


sands 


for  my  own  and  the  support  of  a numerous  family. 
If  it  be  true,  as  our  opponents  contend,  that  m pro- 
tecting our  domestic  industry  tlie  agricultural  and 
other  classes  ol  trie  community  are  taxed  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  mine  is  tlie 
harder  lot-  When  tlie  pocket  nerve  of  the  agricul- 
turist is  touched,  mine  is  as  liable  to  vibration  as  that 
of  any  other.  On  such  a subject  1 could  nut  deceive 
jou  if  I would;  that  1 would  not  if  1 could,  let  this 
simple  statement  prove  to  you. 

No,  fellow  citizens!  1 advocate  tlie  protection  of 
domestic  industry  from  no  merely  selfish  considera 
tions.  Looking  to  this  great  question  m tlie  large 
and  comprehensive  view  in  which , as  it  seems  to  me, 
it  becomes  an  American  statesman  to  contemplate 
it,  I advocate  this  system  of  legislation  because  its 
tendency  is  to  increase  the  national  wealth,  to  fur- 
nish a home  market,  to  give  stability  to  the  cui  i ene y , 
to  elevate  the  national  character,  to  preserve  public 
morals,  and  to  draw  closer  tlie  bond  of  union  \vhic! 
connects  us  together  as  one  people.  Let  us  pause 

'i'1"  prib.eci.on  ol  tio.n-  .tie  industry  tends  largely 

to  increase  the  sum  of  national  wealth. 


demand  thus  occasioned  gives  an  impulse  to  the  ag 
neullure  of  contiguous  districts,  which  necessarily 


I he 
to  the  < 


production,  and  thus  adds 
of  domestic  industi 


adequate  to  our  commercial  wants.  Wo 


iy 


g us  is  not 

require  u 
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currency  based  upon  specie,  anil  easily  convertible  I lionestly  earned.  I submit  to  you,  fellow  citizens,!  existence.  For  a moment  consider  what  was  the 


into  it,  extended  in  amount  as  far  as  it  can  be,  re- 
taining that  quality.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  de- 
pend on  foreign  supply  for  a large  proportion  of  ar 
tides  of  comfort  or  necessity,  the  fluctuations  of 
commerce  will  subject  us  in  a greater  degree  to  the 
drain  of  our  specie,  and  the  consequent  contraction 
of  our  circulation,  thus  affecting  injuriously  various 
classes  of  the  community.  It  is  only  by  enlarging 
our  home  supply  of  the  chief  articles  of  consump- 
tion which  we  are  capable  of  producing,  and  keep- 
ing our  imports  within  our  exports,  or  our  expendi- 
tures within  our  income,  that  we  can  prevent  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  these  embarrassments. 

Let  us  strike,  for  a moment,  a higher  note.  The 
encouragement  of  the  industry  of  our  people  is  cal- 
culated to  elevate  the  national  character.  A depen- 
dence on  foreign  supplies  for  articles  of  necessity,  or 
even  of  habitual  use,  is  injurious,  not  merely  to  the 
fiscal  interests  of  the  dependent  nation,  but  also  to 
the  morals  of  its  people.  It  is  a beautiful  vision, 


that  this  is  real  charily,  calculated  to  minister  to  the  I condition  of  the  government  before  this  law  was 
physical  wants  of  the  laborer,  to  keep  alive  his  sense  ] passed.  Mr  Van  Buren,  during  his  brief  presiden* 
of  personal  independence,  by  saving  him  from  the  j tial  career,  had  exhausted  both  the  ordinary  and  eX- 
humiliation  of  receiving  alms  from  the  government,  ] traordinary  resources  of  the  government,  and,  look- 
and  to  preserve  his  morals  by  shielding  him  from  ; ing  to  the  election  which  was  to  determine  his  right 
temptation.  ! to  a second  term,  feared  to  recommend  the  imposi- 

FolJow  citizens:  It  is  a cherished  characteristic  of  j tion  of  duties,  or  any  other  mode  of  taxation  which 
this  system  of  legislation,  that  it  is  • calculated  to  ! would  replenish  the  national  treasury.  Treasury 
draw  closer  those  fraternal  bonds  which  unite  us  as  [ notes  constituted  its  only  resource.  A government 
one  people.  The  sectional  politician  would  array  ; representing  seventeen  millions  of  freemen,  and 
this  great  family  of  freemen  into  separate  factions:  | possessed  of  abundant  means,  nevertheless  paid  its 
northern,  southern,  eastern,  western,  and  middle. — j debts  and  met  its  current  expenditures,  so  far  as  they 
Unmindful  of  the  withering  denunciation  of  the  im-  I were  paid  and  met,  by  promises  lo  pa y.  He  retired 
mortal  Washington,  tie  would  seek  to  awaken  local  j from  the  executive  office,  and  his  cabinet  was  d is  - 
jealousies,  and*  pointing  to  our  diversified  pursuits,  j banded,  leaving  to  their  successors  a large  amount 
would  urge  us  to  believe  that  We  must,  therefore,  of  these  treasury  promises  to  redeem,  and  a much 
necessarily  have  opposite  and  conflicting  interests,  j larger  amount  of  unliquidated  liabilities  to  provide 
The  policy  which  we  advocate,  the  protection  of  do-  : lor.  They  found  the  government  not  only  without 
mestic  industry,  is  calculated  practically  to  illustrate  j resources,  but  also  without  credit. 


Shortly  after  the 

this  great  and  cheering  truth,  that  it  is  this  very  di-  j accession  of  the  whig  party  to  power,  a bill  drawn 
which  it  would  be  delightful  to  realize,  if  the  com-  j versity  of  pursuit  which  produces  an  identity  of  in-  upon  the  treasury,  and  protested  for  non-payment, 
mercial  intercourse  of  nations  could  be  conducted  J terest  among  the  American  people.  The  simplest  | was  exhibited  in  the  senate  chamber.  We  sought  to 
under  a just  sense  of. their  mutual  dependence,  and  'effort  of  reason  suffices  to  silence  the  suggestion  of,  provide  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  government 
of  the  equal  and  reciprocal  benefits  which  it  imparts. the  demagogue.  The  protecting  care  of  the  go-  j by  a loan.  It  was  partially  accomplished,  on  terms 
That  would  be  to  resolve  all  the  commercial  nations  vernment  is  extended  to  all  the  various  industral  j which  were  not  creditable  to  us,  as  a nation  possess- 
of  the  world  into  one  great  commercial  community,  pursuits.  Each  one  pursues  that  to  which  he  is  ed  of  ample  resources,  but  the  acceptance  of  which 
So  long  as  they  exist  separately  they  will  have  sepa-  i prompted  by  his  inclination  or  his  capacity,  while  i was  demanded  by  a regard  to  the  public  faith.  For 
rate  interests,  which  exactions  will  render  conflict-  ' mutual  exchanges  secure  an  adequate  reward  to  all.  ! the  rest,  we  failed  entirely.  An  agent  sent  to  Eu- 
ing,  and  the  degree  of  independence  will  mark  the  ! These  exchanges  could  not  occur  if  our  pursuits  ■ rope  to  procure  the  residue  of  the  sum  required,  re- 
extent of  imposition.  Such  a dependence  as  that  of  i were  identical.  That  conflict  of  interest,  which  is]  turned  without  a dollar.  We  could  not  go  into  the 
which  I have  spoken  sorts  rather  with  a state  of  colo-  the  theme  of  the  demagogue,  would  then  exist  in  a!!  ; money  market  and  borrow  money  on  terms  as  advan- 
nial  vassalage  than  with  political  independence,  it  : its  force.  There  would  be  excess  and  scarcity.  All  ! tageous  as  would  be  accorded  tu  a responsible  private 
was  our  condition  as  colonies  of  Great  Britain  — j would  possess  what  nobody  wanted,  while  every  j individual.  Our  treasury  notes  were  below  par.  and 

■ Habit  and  the  state  of  the  European  world,  convuls-  body  would  want  what  no  one  possessed.  We  would,  ] progressively  depreciating.  Now,  why  was  this? 

ed  as  it  was  by  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  tiie  therefore,  be  largely  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  ! No  one  doubted  the  ability  of  the  government  to 
French  revolution,  tempting  us  to  the  investment  of  without  the  means  of  paying  for  what  our  necessi-  I meet  its  engagements.  It  was  their  willingness  to  do 
the  whole  of  our  limited  capital  in  commerce  and  tiesorour  habits  required.  The  protection  of  do- 1 so  which  the  conduct  of  the  late  administration  had 
navigation,  and  thus  rendering  us  the  carriers  of  the  mestic  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  division  of  drawn  into  question.  See  the  proof.  The  lari  If  act 
world,  contributed  to  prolong  this  dependence.--  labor  which  it  invites,  enables  each  to  move  in  his  j of  1842  was  passed,  and  instantly,  even  before  ils 
We  experienced  its  evils  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  own  sphere,  without  clashing  with  the  interests  of|  practical  influence  could  be  felt  in  the  extent  in 
the  non-intercourse  which  preceded  it,  and  returned  another — while,  by  the  multiplication  of  home  pro-  j which  it  is  now  felt,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was 
to  a stale  of  peace  with  a just  sense  of  the  import-  ducts,  it  absolves  us  in  a great  degree  from  depen-  j changed.  The  credit  of  the  government  was  restor- 
ance  of  encouraging  our  domestic  industry,  as  i nd is-  dence  on  foreign  supply.  Is  that  dependence  con-  i ed.  Treasury  notes  rose  to  par,  and  the  stock  of  the 
pensable  to  our  national  independence  and  the  eleva-  sistent  with  our  present  condition  or  our  future  j United  States  lias  progressively  advanced,  until  it  is 

lion  of  our  national  character.  The  policy  which  prospects?  The  census  of  1840  gave  us  a population  now  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent,  above  par.  The 

was  essential  lo  this  object  has  been  steadily  pursued  exceeding  seventeen  millions,  ami  a reference  to  it3  ! treasury  has  been  replenished,  so  that  at  the  close  of 
since  that  period,  even  amid  the  conflicts  of  party,  progressive  increase  will  show  ns  that  it  doubles  in  the  late  financial  year,  on  Hie  30 1 h June  last,  there 
and  its  result  is  seen  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  twenty-three  years  and  a half.  There,  are,  probably,  were  about  seven  millions  of  dollars  subject  to  the 
the  country;  but  especially  is  it  seen  in  the  sense  of  at  this  moment,  twenty  millions  of  freemen  within  order  of  the  government,  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
personal independence  which  it  lias  produced,  and  in  the  limits  of  tills  confederacy,  and  the  question  is,  ] dernplion  of  the  public  debt  and  to  meet  its  current 
the  elevation  which  it  has  imparted  to  the  national  whether,  blessed  as  they  are  with  all  the  means  of  i expenses. 

character.  accomplishing  it,  they  shall  minister  to  their  own  Such  ha3  been  the  operation  of  the  tariff  oh  the 

This  beneficent  system  of  legislation  has  a direct  uants  or  be  dependent  on  foreign  supply ; w.iether  j f5naneja|  condition  of  (he  government.  What  has 
tendency  also  to  the  improvement  and  preservation  tJle-  shall  airay  themselves  into  section  at  tne  call  of  been  ps  influence  on  the  condition  of  individuals  let 
of  the  public  morals.  It  seems  to  be  a la w of  socie-  . demagogue,  or,  drawing  closer  their  bond  of . ea(.b  0ne  w|)0  |iears.  me  determine’ for  himself,  by  a 

ty  that  the  bounties  of  Providence  shall  be  unequally  umon>  shall  fulfil  the  glorious  destiny  which  God,  in  ] comparison  of  ins  circumstances  in  1841  ami  at  the 

distributed  among  its  members.  The  Saviour  of  his  mercy,  has  assigneo  to  them,  it  they  aie  true  to  present  day.  Meantime,  it  is  obvious  to  all,  that  a 


mankind  hath  said,  “The  poor  you 'nave  always  with 


themselves? 


new  stimulus  has  been  imparled  to  industry;  that 


you.”  If  agrarianism  could  prevail,  and  an  equal  Fellow  citizens:  This  view  of  the  subject  awakens  ] confidence  between  man  and  man  lias  been  restored; 
distribution  of  property  could  be  made  to-day,  in  a emotions  which  1 find  it  difficult  to  repress  arid  still!  that  all  enjoy  more  largely  the  comforts  and  conve- 
little  time  the  superior  skill,  enterprise,  and  industry  more  difficult  adequately  to  express.  I repeat,  to]  iiicnr.es  of  life,  and  that  we  can  look' forward  liope- 
of  some  would  prevail  over  others,  and  tlie  inequali-  you  what  I have  said  elsewhere  under  the  influence  | fully  to  the  future,  unless  we  are  faithless  to  our- 
ty  which  now  exists  would  be  re-established.  This,  of  the  same  feeling  When  I look  to  tiie  condition  ; selves,  and  utterly  unmindful  of  the  icssons  of  t-xpe- 
tlierefore,  is  a state  of  things  which  it  is  our  destiny  of  this  favored  land,  to  tiie  extent  of  its  territory,  j riene’e. 

to  encounter,  and  to  which  a wise  legislation  ought  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean;  to  its  diversity  of  j Fello  w citizens:  We  cannot  part  with  a system 
to  adapt  itself.  The  queston-  here  to  be  considered  climate;  its  variety  of  production,  the  abundance  | thus-benefieent  in  -its  influence  upon' the  government, 
is,  how  can  we  best  promote  Hie  happiness  of  the  which  it  yields  of  whatever  may  exercise  the  skill  j and  upon  every  class  of  the-people,  in  all  their  vari- 
Jaboring  elasse- — how  can  we  best  subserve  the  in-  -or  employ  the  industry  of  man — when  i consider  the  ted  interests — pecuniary,  social,  and  moral  — unless,- 
te  rests  of  this  valuable  portion  of  the  community? — rapid  increase  of  its  population,  and  reflect  that  there  j as  our  opponents  till  us,  we  haw.-  not  ( ...-:iiu- 
The  answer  seems  to  be  obvicus.  The  same  divine  are  those  now  living  who,  it  this  confederated  go-  [ tional  power  to  enforce  it.  I do  nut  p;  p i--  : , de- 
authority  has  taught  ns  to  pray  that  we  may  not  be  vernment.  Deo  juvenile,  shall  happily  continue,  bright-  lain  you  by  an  elaborate  disous-j  m of  this  q iest  mn. 
led  into  temptation.  It  is  to  fulfil  the  spirit,  of  that  ening  its  bond  of  union, - and  still  pressing  onward  | The  power  was  affirmed  in  the  senate  chambci,  by 
divine  precept, by  a wise  legislation  to  afford  eu  do  - with  tiie. same  decennial  speed  which  has  hitherto  I one  of  your  own  distinguished  senators-,  (Mr.  Choate,) 
meat  to  laboring  classes — to  secure  lo  honest  indu-  marked  its  progress;  that  there  are  those  who  are  ! in  an  argument,  which  challenges  refutation, while 
try  a fair  and  certain  reward.  AH  will  agree  that,  even  now  breathing  this  air  of  freedom,  who  will  | the  historical  view  of  the  question  has  been  recently 

Jive  to  see  a population  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  mil-  i presented  by  another  distinguished  son  of  MasSa- 
11'  i is  of  men.  descendant  of  the  glorious  Anglo  ; chusetU,  who  has  so  happily  presided  over  our  deli- 
Saxon  race,  spread  over  this  vast  territory,  speaking  j derations  to-day,  (Mr.  Webster,)  in  a manner  so 


under  a government  of  laws,  property  must  be  pro- 
tected; but  if  the  capital  of  the  rich  man  be  entitled 
to  protection,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  why  may  not 


tiie  caplal  of  the  laboring  man,  which  consists  in  the  one  and. tiie  same  language,  animated  by  one  and  the  ! clear  and  comprehensive  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring 


employment  of  the  faculties  which  God  tias  given  same  spirit,  trained  up  in  the  maxims  of  civil  liber- 
him — in  his  in'elligence,  his  enterprize,  Nhis  in-  ty,  under  the.  influences  of  one  and  the  some  glorious 
duslry,  and  the  bone  and  sinew,  through  which  these  constitution,  sharing  ihe-recoHecliuns  of  one  and  tiie 
are  to  be  rendered  useful  to  himself  and  to  society — .same  noble  ancestry,  acknowledging  one  common 
why  may  not  that  capital  prefer  an  equal  claim  to  bond  of  union,  at  otice  the  source  of  their  present 
the  fostering  care  arid  protection  of  the  government?  enjoyments  and  of  their  future  hopes,  and  bowing  in 
Our  opponents  would  offer  relief  to  this  valuable  , fervent  gratitude  for  all  these  blcs-mg  at  the  a liar  of 
portion  of  our  government  by  imposing  high  taxes  on  one  and  the  same  God  — tiie  inquiry  is  pressed  upon 
the  luxuries  and  low  duties  on  llie  necessaries  of  life,  me,  with  a force  which  1 can  very  feebly  express, 
leaving  them  without  employment,  with  the  fruits  of  Can  it  be  that  these  myriads  of  fieemen  thus  fur- 
which  to  pay  any  taxes,  whether  high  or  low.  The  nished  by  the  bounty  of  Heaven  witli  all  which  can 
system  of  legi-lalion  which  we  advocate — that  which  minister  to  their  wants  or  to  their  u ishes — can  it  be 


encourages  the  domestic  industry  of  the;  country- 

til  ce  to  those 'Cla-V-s  uv.  a , ui 


proposes  i 


laborers,  to  whom  is  given  as  the  re.vara'ui  la  i,  via  m m il-  operation  u ui  up  n me  govern  i«  conviction  ui  me  uisauvauujcj  uimn  •••••y"  " “ 

induslrv  the  means  of  Subsistence,  which  they  have  1 incut  and  the  people,  during  the  slioit  period  of  its  • labored  from  this  anomalous  position — that  oi  a na- 


that  they  are  destined  to  hr 

a j i [-a - j-f, St:  tor  (he  ; 


dependent  on  the  work- 


coin  lotion  to  every  unprejudiced  mind — to  every 
man  who  can  absolve  himself  from  a slavish  subjec- 
tion to  party.  These  noble  efforts  of  intellect  and 
patriotism  arc  in  possession  of  the  reading  public, 
anil  to  them  i refer  you. 

1 content  tmself,  therefore,  with  a brief  re- 
ference to  the  motives  which  chiefly  influenced  our 
fathers  to  the  adoption  of  tiie  present  constitution, 
and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated. — - 
Anterior  to  ils  adoption,  tiicre  were  thirteen  states 
of  this  Union,  loosely  connected  by  the  articles  of 
confederation.  Eieh  was  sovereign  within  its  own 
limits,  arid  powerless  beyond  them.  It.  was  as  “Hie 
T r . t . !;’  .f  Vo  ::  and  not  as  sepa  ram  state 


S id  f. 


laupeis, 
nimctit.  i 


urn  b -tii  up,  n Hie  govern 


I a conviction  ol  the  disadvantages  under  which  wo 
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tion  without  cupar ity  to  prolert  its  people  in  their 
intercourse  with  tho-r  of  oilier  nations — which  led 
to  the  meeting  of  delegates  at  Annapolis,  and  to  their 
subsequent  reassemblage  at  Philadelphia.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  as  it  now  exists,  was 
the  fruit  of  their  deliberations,  and  our  ancestors  sup- 
posed that  they  had  accomplished  the  purposes  and 
wishes  of  the  American  people  when  they  establish- 
ed a government  and  invested  it  with  unlimited  pow- 
er to  regulate  foreign  commerce  as  well  as  that  be- 
tween the  several  states  of  tl  Union,  and  had  armed 
it  with  authority  to  levy  tuxes,  by  impost  or  other- 
wise, to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare.  That  such  was  1 1 1 • -i r cunv icl mn,  and  such 
also  the  iiudouhtiug  Pc- lief  e li  e American  people, 
is  proved  by  the  pelitn  ns  on  - nted  to  the  first  con- 
gress from  Charleston,  South  C nilinii,  from  Balti- 
more, and  from  ISV.i  Ymk,  in  n hieh  that  congress 
was  convened,  and  by  the  act  pa-sed  at  that  session, 
proclaiming  in  tl>  title  that  its  purpose  and  design 
were  to  protect  American  manufactures.  He  who 
refreshes  his  recollection  by  a recurrence  to  these 
historical  facts,  and  calmly,  and  without,  prejudice 
examines  the  express  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
will  not,  I think,  he  disposed  to  degrade  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  fathers,  who  met  in  the  convention 
which  formed  that  instrument,  by  the  belief  that  they 
had  failed  lo  accomplish  that  which  was  emphatical- 
ly the  great  object  of  their  assemblage,  or  to  stultify 
himself  by  an  avowal  of  his  inability  to  understand 
the  plain  and  obvious  provisions  of  the  charter  of 
government  under  which  lie  lives. 

I leave,  this  question  to  call  your  attention  for  a 
moment  lo  the  consideration  of  another — that  which, 
admitting  the  power,  denies  the  expediency  of  pro- 
tecting our  domestic  industry.  This  objection  has 
already  been  met  in  some  ol  its  aspects,  if  I have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  sustain  for  the  system  of 
legislation  which  I advoeale,  the  claims  which  1 
have  already  urged  in  its  behalf.  The. specific  ob- 
jection is,  that  protecting  duljes  raise  the  prices  of 
those  articles  which  they  are  intended  to  protect,  to 
an  extent  which  gives  exorbitant  profits  to  the  man- 
ufacturer and  imposes  undue  burdens  on  the  other 
classes  of  the  community.  It  includes  two  propo- 
sitions— 

1 That  protecting  duties  unduly  increase  price. 

2.  That  this  increased  price,  or  the  duly  imposed, 
is  paid  by  the  consumer  of  the  article. 

Now,  1 have  before  rue  a statement  of  prices, 
made  from  actual  -ales  in  (lie  city  of  New  York  in 
the  years  1840,  Ml,  M2,  M3,  and  M4,  of  raw  cotton 
and  of  cotton  manufactures,  such  as  shirtings,  sheet- 
ing, checks,  ginghams,  calicoes,  drillings,  "flannels, 
&c.,  which  shows  unequivocally  that  the  prices  of 
these  articles  have  not  been  increased  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff.  This  is  experience.  A little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  us  ti  nt  such  must  be  the  result. 

If  a duty  is  prohibitory,  its  first  operation,  by  exclud- 
ing foreign  competition,  and  leaving  us  lo  the  limited 
supply  which  our  manufactures  could  at  a moment 
furnish,  would  he  to  rai.-e  prices,  unless  this  state  of 
things  should  be  altered  by  large  importations  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  dut)'.  I think,  however,  our  coun- 
trymen, and  especially  that  portion  of  them  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  manufactures,  have  credit  gene- 
rally (1  am  sure  they  have  at  the  south)  for  under- 
standing their  own  interest,  and  kno  ,ving  where  the 
niost  profitable  investment  ol'  capital  can  be  made. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  prohibitory  duties  should  have 
unduly  increased  the  profits  of  capital  in  any  branch 
of  manufacture,  a rush  of  capital  from  other  pur 
suits  in  which  it  was  less  profitably  employed  would 
take  place;  tyid  this,  with  the  certainty  of  the  home 
market,  would  occasion  a reduction  of  prices.  Tins 
is  abundantly  proved  in  the  case  of  coarse  cottons, 
where  the  duties  arc  prohibitory,  yet  prices  have 
fallen,  and  the  quality  ol  the  article  has  improved. 

The  process  ol  the  reduction  of  price  where  the 
duty  is  raised,  but  riot  to  the  extent  of  prohibition, 
seems  to  me  equally  plain.  Our  principal  dealings 
are  with  England.  Her  manufacturing  energies,  lo 
which  she  is  so  largely  indebted  lor  in  r greatness, 
have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  developed,  because  she 
has  not  yet  found  an  adequate  demand  fur  the  pro 
ducts  of  her  lactones.  Slie  is  at  this  moment  roam- 
ing about  the  world,  not  seeking  whom  she  may  de 
vour,  but  whom  she  may  supply.  We  are  important 
customers,  and  cannot  he  Spared  When,  therefore, 
an  additional  duly  is  imposed  by  this  government  on 
any  article  of  English  nianulacture,  an  ai  tide  simi- 
lar to  which  is  produced  in  this  country,  ihe  manu- 
facturer in  England  must  consent  to  part  with  a 
portion  f the.  profi  - of  e pita  I I id,  In  ha-  here 


-|a»g.:s.i  r i v a i , win le  me  latter,  lo  enable  turn  lo  com- 


pete advantageously  with  , the  American  producer  in 
his  own  market,  must  consent  to  a reduction  of  pri 
ces  by  a diminution  of  profits.  This  diminution  of 
profits  is  the  price  which  the  English  manufacturer 
pays  for  the  privilege  of  our  market.  Such  is  Ihe 
result  as  between  Ihe  English  and  American  manu 
lactuter.  The  former  is  compelled  to  bear  a portion 
of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  tariff  to  enable  him  to 
enler  into  competition  u ilh  the  latter  in  his  „wn  do- 
mestic market.  How  much  of  what  remains  he  cat 
throw  upon  the  American  consumer,  and  how  much 
he  must  bear  himself,  depends  upon  the  state  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  the  American  market,  and  upon 
the  vigor  ol  the  competition  which  lie  encounters 
there. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  Ihe  tariff  of  1842  lias  un- 
duly increased  prices,  or  that  the  duties  which  it 
imposes  are  paid  by  the  consumer.  If  this  were 
even  so,  the  burden  would  fall  most  heavily  upon 
those  portions  of  the  Union  which  complain  least, 
because  their  consumers  are  more  numerous — the 
oopulation  being  more  dense,  and  the  ability  to  con- 
some  being  greater-  But  such  is  not  the  fact. — 
Writers  on  political  economy  are  appealed  to  in  vain 
to  establish  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  enter  into 
minute  details  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
duty  is  divided  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. Some  of  the  writers,  founding  their  theories 
on  facts  totally  dissimilar  from  and  inapplicable  to 
those  which  exist  among  us,  do  indeed  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade,  and  it  is  this  doctrine  which 
is  urged  in  good  faith  by  the  more  frank  among  our 
opponents.  But  what  is  free  trade?  Where  does  it 
exist?  ‘Where  can  it  exist? 

What  is  free  trade?  Literally  understood,  it  is  a 
commerce  between  nations,  burdened  with  no  other 
charges  than  the  expenses  of  transportation,  light 
money,  arid  port  charges;  and  our  newspapers  and 
periodicals  have  abounded  with  dissertations  on,  and 
the  halls  of  legislation  have  echoed  the  eulogy  of, 
this  expansive  scheme  of  commercial  benevolence, 
as  contrasted  with  the  selfish  and  unwise  exactions 
of  our  system  of  imposts.  When  pressed  on  this 
subject,  however,  our  adversaries  are  compelled  to 
recede— to  deny  that  they  are  the  advocates  of  free 
trade,  substituting  fur  tins  system  low  duties,  equal- 
ly fallacious.  The  details  of  the  plan  are  be  to  col- 
lected from  the  declarations  and  acts  of  their  lea- 
ders. Mr.  Polk,  in  the  canvass  of  last  year,  in  his 
own  stale,  after  avowing,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
his  opposition  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  declares  as  dis- 
tinctly his  preference  for  the  compromise  act  of 
1833,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  duty  which  it  esta- 
blishes. Such  was  also  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  so  elaborately  discussed  in  the  senate  of  the. 
United  States.  Other  democratic  leaders  have  con 
curred  in  the  same  rate  of  duty,  proposing,  howe- 
ver, an.  average,  and  not  a uniform  rale,  discriminat- 
ing by  the  imposition  of  heavier  duties  on  luxuries, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  reduce  still  lower  the  protective  duties. 

What  our  opponents,  then,  understand  by  free 
trade,  (for  they  do  not  mean  what  the  term  imports 
when  they  use  it,)  is  a trade  subject  lo  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  20  per  cent.,  either  uniform,  or  discriminat- 
ing between  luxuries  and  necessaries.  Now,  your 
experience  has  satisfied  you  that  such  a duty  is  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  protection.  It 
silenced  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  stopped  the  revo- 
lution oi  the  wheel,  closed  many,  and  embarrassed 
all,  your  manufactories,  in  1841  and  1842.  What 
motive  have  we  for  this  approach  of  free  trade? — • 

Will  Great  Britain  reciprocate  it?  Can  she  do  so? 

She  derives  Irorn  her  duties  on  imports  an  annual 
revenue  <£23,01)0,0110,  equal  to  $110,000  000,  and 
nearly  one-lourtli  of  this  is  drawn  Irom  us.  Sire  re- 
ceives a greater  amount  from  the  duties  wlucn  she 
imposes  on  the  products  of  our  industry  than  we 
collect  Iru.n  all  ihe  nations  of  the  world,  hersell  in 
eluded.  The  average  rate  of  duties  on  forty  seven 
articles,  which  we  do,  or  couid  export  there,  is  280 
percent.  If  cotton  he  excluded,  on  which  she  mi 
poses  a iow  duty,  because  u is  indispensable  to  her 
factories,  the  rate  of  duty  will  be  33(1  per  ce  ,i.  Can 
she  dispense  with  the  income  which  sue  thus  derives 
tio  n customs?  And  how  would  she  supply  Ihe  de- 
ficency?  Already  her  power  l luxation  -mus  in 
have  been  extetmed  to  ever)  tiling  earthly  , amt  e\  my 
tiling  heavenly,  which  is  vviituu  her  reach.  Stic 
laxes  property  specifically,  and  then  grasps  a portion 
ol  the  prufits  which  it  yields,  lor  she  has  at  this  mo- 
ment an  income  tax,  to  which  she  has  licr  -i  ton- 

<vs., I- .cl  oil,-,  - c-.-n.is  . , 
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their  respeclive  governments.  Can  we  add  to  the 
lax  thus  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  people- by  the 
states  a further  direct  tax,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
Ihe  federal  government,  or  to  supply  the  deficiency 
ol  revenue  which  would  exist  under  a 20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  dutv,  proposed  by  our  opponents?  All 
'uusj.  be  sensible  that  this  cannot  be.  Especially 
every  man  must  know  that  England  cannot  dispense 
with  her  income  from  imposts;  that  she  cannot  adopt 
the  system  of  free  trade,  even  as  Lite  democracy  now 
interpret  it;  that  she  cannot  reciprocate  such  a sys- 
tem, although  it  were  adopted  by  us;  that  the  free- 
dom extended  to  trade  must  be  wholly  on  our  part; 
that  the  only  free  trade  which  can  exist  between  G. 
Britain  and  the  Uniled  Stales  must  be  one  heavily 
burlhened  by  her  legislation,  and  lightly  charged  by 
ours;  and,  consequently  that  our  opponents  mean 
nothing,  when  they  discourse  so  learnedly  and  en- 
thusiastically of  the  advantages  of  the  system — that 
it  is  a mere  tub  to  the  whale;  a device  to  catch  votes, 
and  if  it  can  accomplish  this,  that  they  do  not  pro- 
pose (o  make  any  further  use  of  it. 

Let  me-give  you  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  Great  Britain  protects  the  industry  of  her 
own  people,  and  taxes  that  of  others.  I am  a rice 
planter.  The  article  is  chiefly  sold  abroad.  It  is 
exported  in  the  form  of  rough  rice,  or  paddy,  as  it  is 
called;  or  of  clean  rice;  that  is,  pounded,  sifted, 
and  prepared  for  immediate  use.  It  takes  twenty 
bushels  of  paddy  to  make  GOO  lbs.  of  clean  rice.  If 
I send  these  twenty  bushels  to  England,  in  the  form 
of  rough  rice  or  paddy,  it  will  pay  a duty  of  17s.  GJ. 
If  I cause  them  to  be  pounded  in  this  country,  and 
thus  fitted  for  use,  on  the  600  lbs.  the  product  of  the 
twenty  bushels  mentioned  above,  I shall  pay  a duty 
of  32s.  Now  in  this  case,  what  1 desire  you  to  ob- 
serve. first,  is,  that  Great  Britain  cherishes  the  in- 
dustry of  her  own  people.  Some  mills  for  pounding 
rice  have  been  established  in  Liverpool,  under  cer- 
tain privileges  extended  to  the  proprietors  by  the 
governnfent.  If  I send  these  twenty  bushels  in  the 
form  ot  paddy,  to  be  pounded  there,  they  will  pay  as 
I have  told  you  a duty  of  17s.  61.;  but  if  I employ 
the  industry  of  my  own  countrymen  to  clean  and  fit 
them  for  market  by  having  them  pounded  here,  I am 
compelled  to  pay  32s.  I would  have  you,  secondly, 
to  observe  hotv  heavy  the  duty  upon  the  article  is  in 
either  form,  and  especially  in  the  latter.  Then  con- 
sider by  whom  is  this  duty  paid;  by  the  English  consu- 
mer or  the  American  producer?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. Every  rice  planter  knows  that  the  duty  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  purchase  of  his  rice 
here.  If  it  were  paid  by  Ihe  English  consumer,  how 
would  it  cericern  us?  The  knowledge  that  it  is  the 
American  producer  who  pays  it,  has  induced  our 
government  to  insist  on  the  stipulations  of  a treaty, 
by  which  it  is  entitled  to  admission  into  England  un. 
der  a merely  nominal  duty,  but  hitherto  without  suc- 
cess. Now,  if  the  American  producer  of  rice  is 
compelled  to  pay  the  English  duty  on  rice,  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  it  in  the  English  market,  how  is 
it,  that  the  English  manufacturer  can  avoid  paying 
the  American  duty  on  his  manufactured  article,'  for 
the  privilege  of  selling  it  in  our  market?  If  the 
consumer  pays  the  duty,  why  are.  our  tobacco  plan- 
ters so  anxious  to  obtain  a reduction  of  the  enormous 
duty  on  that  article,  which  is  imposed  by  the  Eng- 
lish tariff?.  Why  has  our  government  recently  re- 
sorted, in  an  abortive  attempt  at  negotiation  with  the 
German  Customs  Union,  to  this  very  questionable 
mode  oi  effecting  a reduction  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  ihe  states  of  the  continent  on  our  articles  of  ex- 
purl. Surely,  if  these  burdens  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
consumers,  among  themselves,  it  little  concerns  us 
t-o  reduce  them. 

Fellow  citizens!  This  assertion  that  the  whole  duty 
Inch  is  imposed  by  our  present  tariff' is  added  to 
the  price  of  an  imported  article  ami  falls  upon  the 
consumer,  where  the  opinion  is  honestly  entertained , 
as  m many  cases  I doubt  not  it  is,  is  among  the 
wildest  dreams  ol  the  political  abstractionist;  but  it 
is  more  often  propagated  by  demagogues,  who  seek 
to  delude  others  wiliiout  being  deceived  themselves. 
Let  its  not  be  misled.  A great  question  is  now  <o  be 
decioed.  It  is  that  which  in  various  forms  has  been 
already  presented  to  you.  Shall  this  government  be 
mi  administered  as  lo  accomplish  the  objects  for 
vluch  it  was  instituted,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
ihicli  our  people  have  so  rapidly  advanced  in  the 
career  of  national  prosperity,  or  shall  we  once  more 
launch  on  the  sea  of  experiment,  again  committing 
ourselves  and  our  dearest  interests  to  the  guidance 
ol  a party  who,  for  a long  series  of  years,  during 
' 11  -'  /'  - 1 1 - - ■-•!  with  now  er  by  -i  c nlid- 


uultcgc  i ‘.he  peer:’  I do  not 

uic  ;xiiienciiii  j/tjopie. 
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Appointments  by  the  President.  Vespasian  Ellis 
of  Missouri,  lo  be  charge  d’affaires  of  1 he  United  Stales 
to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  in  place  of  Allen  A.  Hall. 

Business  review.  The  Bank  of  England,  under  M r. 
Peel’s  new  charter  of  that  institution,  is  coming  into  the 
money  market  w ith  a heavy  hand  already,  and  has  start- 
led die  money  dealers  no  little  by  its  very  first  move- 
ment. The  idea  was  somehow  entertained,  that  the 
hank  would  confine  itself  within  the  duties  of  issuing. 
The  institution  is  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of 
£'14,000,000,  on  government  securities,  and  as  much 
more  as  it  has  bullion  on  hand.  Under  ihese  rules,  the 
issuing  department  lias  given  the  hanking  department 
£J5,  351,295, — say  one  hund  ed  and  forty  millions  oj 
dollars, — to  operate  with.  The  first  report,  under  the 
new  regulations,  compares  with  the  previous  report,  as 
follows; 

August  17.  September  7.  Decrease. 
Bullion,  £15.227.000  £1 5.209  060  £17,960 

Circulation,  2 1 ,930,000  20,170,270  1,803,730 

This  shows  a diminution  of  nearly  two  millions  of 
pounds  in  the  circulation,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks, 
the  bullion  remaining  duiing  the  time  nearly  stationary. 
The  bank  having  issued  onlv  £20,176,270  out  of  the 


Cotton.  Camden-,  S.  C.,  dates  of  the  2d  say.  Cotton 
begins  to  come  in  freely.  It  is  generally  what  maybe 
called  “fair.”  Very  little ‘‘fine’’ cotton  will  he  made  this 
season.  The  severe  storm  which  pasted  over  our  sec- 
tion five  or  six  weeks  ago  injured  the  crop  exceedingly. 
Prices  range  from  5 to  cts. 

Columbia  date  of  the  3d  says.  Receipts  since  the  20th 
tilt.,  2.417  bales;  same  period,  2,500.  Prices  5j  to  Gj  for 
new,  4|  to  6|  for  old. 

At  Augusta  and.  Hamburg,  receip's  during  Septem- 
ber, 11,102;  shipments,  5,151  bales;  stock  on  hand  1st 
hist,  23,539  bales.  Prices  range  from  4 to  6. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C , stock  on  hand  5th  inst. — 17.2S0 
hales  Prices  range  from  4|  to  6J. 

Cotton  inching. — The  amount  of  labor  required  in 
picking  cotton,  is  li > tie  understood  out  of  the  cotton  re- 
gion. Alfred  B.  Wright,  of  Sumpter  county,  Alabama 
as  an  achievement,  has  given  to  the  editor  of  the  Sump- 
ter co.  Whig,  a statement  of  the  quantity  picked  by  his 
hoy  Oliver  and  his  girl  Caroline,  14  years  of  age,  in  one 
week,  commencing  (he  2d  Sept.  The  quantity  each  day 
was,  Oliver,  310  314  315  312  320  317 

Caroline,  143  159  152  151  155  147 

Making  2,800  pounds  during  the  week. 

Two  b >ys,  sons  of  R.  A.  Backer,  of  the  same  county, 
William,  aged  eleven  years,  has  averaged  every  day 
since  picking  commenced,  over  150  lbs. —five  out  of  the 
last  six  days  lie  has  averaged  155,  and  the  last  day  209 


■£28,351,295,  had  of  course  £'3,175,025. — say  forty  mil- ■.  „ , . - , - . 

lions  of  dollars,  on  hand,  that  was  seeking  employment, ! f ober  ’ aSed/,fen  years,  has  averaged  over  80  pounds 
and  the  amount  accumulating  at  the  rate  just  alluded  to.  ! each  and  lhe  la8t  d*y  he  Plcl;ed  117’ 

What  was  to  be  done?  On  the  5th  of  September  the  j Trade  through  Pittsburg.  The  amount  of  produce 
hank  publishes  a notice,  that  ‘’the  rate  of  imerest  in  | exported  Iron)  Pittsburg  eastwardiy,  by  way  of  the  Penn- 
London  tor  bills  and  notes  discounted  by  the  Bank  of  j sylvania  canals,  and  the  amount  of  merchandize  im- 
England,  shall  be  as  follows:  bills _2j,  no;es3  percent. — ported  into  Pittsburg  thruugli  the  same  channel,  during 
such  bills  not  having  more  than  95  days  to  run.”  Here  j the  month  of  Sep'ember,  shows  an  increase,  compared 
tofore  the  concern  had  been  regarded  as  a furnisher  of;  with  the  trade  of  the  same  month  last  year,  of  nearly 
currency,  and  as  such,  the  source  of  supply  to  large!  one  hundred  percent, 
lenders,  and  not  as  a competitor  in  the  general  market,  I . 

hut  now  she  shows  herself,  within  the  very  first  month1  Uiiur.cH  Tone.  Tne  inenniul  General  Convention  of 
of  her  new  operations,  a cortripelilor  with  all  the  lenefers  of  the  l rotestant  Episcopal  church  of  the  U.  States,  in  ses- 
inonev,  with  her  millions  seeking  employment,  and  re-  s’101?  at  Philadelphia,  have  had  the  exciting  suhjeetof  Pu- 
gulutmg  rates  with  a master-spring.  ! seyism  introduced  in  one  way  or  o- her,  before  them.  The 

One  effect  of  this  movement  nray  already  be  distill- ; dlst  proposition  was  in  relation  to  the  title  of  the  church, 
guished.  'J  he  funds  of  other  hankers,  heretofore  employ- 1 and  a long  debate  ensued  as  to  whether  they  should  con- 
ed in  operations  which  the  Bank  of  England  will  now  “jle  themselves  to  the  old  appellation  of  Protestant,  or 
monopolize,  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  occupation.  ; allow  a new  appellation  to  be  introduced— as  attempted 
Foreign  stocks  had  become  an  object  of  attention,  and  ”.v  some— tne  Church  the  Catholic  I rotestant  church, 
even  American  stocks  are  referred  to  by  some  of  the  <Vc.— and  a long  debate  ensued  about  a name,  fee'eral 


Elections. — Pennsylvania  elections  took  place  on 
Wednesday  last  for  a governor,  to  serve  three  years,-— 
for  24  representatives  to  the  next  congress,  and  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  present  congress.  The  present  Govern- 
or Porter,  (loco)  was  elected  in  18,41  by  a majority  of 
23,003  votes.  j James  Markle-  is  the  whig,  and  Thos.  R. 
Shunk  the  loco  candidate.  Members  of  the  state  legis- 
lature were  also  elected.  Last  year  there  were  eleven 
whigs,  22  locos  in  the  senate;  and  42  whigs  and  58  locos 
in  the  house.  The-representatives  as  elected  lo  the  ex- 
i isting  congress  stood  twelve  of  each  party.  At  the  last 
! presidential  election  Gen.  Harrison’s  majority  over  Mr_ 
j Van  Buren  was  343. 

I We  have  reports  and  returns  from  all  the  state  except 
i five  of  lhe  counties.  It  is  ascertained  tha_t  Mr.  Shunk 
j is  elected  governor,  by  about  four  thousand  majority,  in 
an  aggregate  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  votes. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  as  to  congressmen. 
Two  ‘'Native  American”  candidates  were  elected  from 
Philadelphia  county,  in  which  that  ticket  was  trium- 
phant. Ten  whig,  and  nine  loco  members  are  elect- 
ed, and  three  districts  to  be  heard  from. 

New  Jersey  election.  The  first  election  under  the  new 
constitution  of  the  state,  was  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  last,  and  resulted  in  favor  of  the  whigs. 
The  following  are  said  to  he  the  majorities: 

FOR  GOVERNOR. 

Stratton.  (W.)  Thompson,  (L.) 
maj.  431 
289 


Counties. 
Cape  May 
Salem 

; Cumberland 
j Gloucester 
; Camden, 
j Burlington 
i Mercer 
I Middlesex 
! Somerset 
1 Essex 
Hudson 
| Morris 
j Passaic 
I Atlantic 
Hunterdon 
Warren 
t Sussex 
! Bergen 
Monmouth 


230 

674 

403 

506 

236 

680 

352 

1797 

478 

311 

347 


of  the  speakers  insisted  that  names  were  sometimes 
things,  and  was  so  in  tins  case,  their  books,  legal  instru- 
ments, &c.,  all  having  designated  them  as  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church.  The  debate  at  length  termina- 
ted without  a decision.  Next  day  a proposition  was 
made  to  call  upon  the  bishops  to  decide  what  were  the 
true  doctrines  of  lhe  church  in  r<  lation  to  certain  ques- 
tions brought  into  issue  oy  the  (Oxford)  tracts  A warm 
debate  ensued.  The  subject  is  still  before  the  conven- 
tion. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  New  York  146.  of 
which  44  were  under  one  year  of  age;  16  were  from  Ire 
land,  15  other  foreigners;  7 were  Colored  persons;  27  hied 
of  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia,  95  of  u hic-h  22  were  tinder  one  year; 
10  uere  people  of  coloi;  and  9 died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  42,  ot  which  14  weie  under  one  year; 
6 w ere  free  colored  and  3 slaves;  6 died  of  consumption. 

Robert  C Postir,  father  of  senator  Foster,  of  Term., 
died  at  Mansfiem,  in  that  state,  on  the  28th  ult>,  aged  75. 

Captain  Basil  Hull,  of  the  British  royal  navy,  and  au- 
thor of  sundiy  hooks  on  America,  will  write  no  more. — 
His  death  is  announced  in  late  English  papers. 

Mormon  Troubles.  Governor  Ford,  concentrated 
some  5 to  800  oi  the  Illinois  militia  in  'he  neighbor- 
hood of  Nauvoo,  to  frustrate  the  wolf  hunt,  and  whilst 
there,  he  had  writs  issued  against  the  whole  of  the  guard 
that  were  on  duty  at  t he  time  the  Smiths  were  murder- 
ed, and  there  was  a squandering  amongst  the  Ann  Mor 
mutts.  'I’lie  editor  ot  the  Warsaw  Signai.it  is  said  was 
arrested,  but  the  slier irl  of  the  county  is  said  to  be  afraid 
to  make  arrests  under  the  warrants.  No  movements 
New'  York  sixes  111,  fives  101  J;  Pennsylvania  fives 7o;  [ hostile  lo  the  Mormons  appearing,  the  governor  had 
Ohio  sixes  190,  sevens  107;  Illinois  special  bonds  45;  In-  ; discharged  some  oi  his  forces,  and  they  were  returning 
diana  42a45.  j home. 

Texas  treasury  notes  SlOalOt  for  $100.  \ Naval.  The  United  Stales  frigate,  Captain  Siribling, 

Quite  a hustle  occurred  in  the  fancy  stock  circles,  N.  j arrived  at  Boston  o..  the  26th  uli.  from  (lie  Pacific,  via 
York,  this  week.  One  of  those  gambling  combinations  Rio  Janeiro.  She  left  Callao,  July  6;h,  and  Rio,  Au- 


L mdon  papers, as  no.  to  be  sneered  at, as  heretofore.  Ma 
ryland  seeurilies,  say  letters  from  London,  under  a per- 
suasion that  the  state  would,  after  all.  redeem  her  obliga- 
tions, neither  stock, nor  coupons  would  be  parted  with, 
“Confidence  in  the  ultimate  redemption  of  state  faith  has 
taken  deep  root,  and  sellers  have  retired  front  market.” 

The  period  is  near  at  hand,  when  Atner  can  securi- 
ties, having  out-lived  the  infamous  scandal  which 
it  has  pit  ased  European  capitalists  lo  brand  thorn  with 
i:-i  all  their  markets, — will  besought  for  with  avidity  by 
them.  May  our  countrymen  never  so  far  forget  the  les- 
son they  have  given  us,  as  to  trust  our  interests  so  deep- 
ly in  their  keeping  again. 

The  amount  of  American  stocks  in  the  European 
market  is  rapidly  diminishing  Most  of  the  sales  made 
in  London  lor  the  last  three  years,  have  been  to  Ame- 
ricans. The  New  York  Republican,  in  speaking  of  the 
debts  of  the  states,  says  there  is  far  less  money  to  be  re- 
mitted abroad  than  in  former  yeats,  on  account  of  debt 
and  interest.  The  delinquent  sums  mostly  due  abroad, 
are  as  follows,  in  round  numbers: 


4879 


Maryland,  state  interest, 

800,000 

Indiana, 

650,000 

Pennsylvania, 

1,600,000 

Louisiana, 

360.000 

Arkansas  and  Florida, 

420,000 

Illinois  and  Michigan, 

1 ,060,000 

Mississippi, 

250,000 

Broken  hanks, 

2,000,000 

$7,080,000 

Stocks. — Prices  at  New  York.  U.  States  five  s 10-1?; 


which  are  got  up  for  sheer  speculation,  effected  a sort  of 
panic,  and  some  burnt  their  fingers. 

The  revenue,  collected  at  Boston,  during  die  year 
ending  30. h September,  1844,  amounted  to  $5,834  390 
90,  being  an  increase  ol  $2,860,473  93  over  what  was 
received  the  year  proceeding. 

At  New  York,  die  amount  collected  from  January  to 
September,  inclusive,  was  $19,253,286.  During  the  same 
months  ol  1843,  $4.429,300 — increase  more  than  double. 

At  Baltimore,  during  the  same  mouths,  1314,  $718,996 
67;  and  in  1843,  $355,447  79,  being  also  an  increase  of 
inure  than  double. 

Money  market.  The  New  York  papers  of  Wednes- 
day, represent  money  plenty  at  4 and  -D  per  cent,  on 
hypothecated  stocks.  Banks  discount  short  paper  at  5. 
What  they  refuse,  is  eagerly  taken  by  private  capitalists.' 
It  is  now  admitted,  in  Wall  sneer,  that  money  will  he 
abundant  for  ,-uiue  time  to  cine 


s.ultimqre  mspi 

a i : a lo  a i . U.  5o  I 


oits  luring'  the  wee  I, 

li  Lihlr.  Brices  $4.12, 


to  $1,25:  retail  $4,37i. 


gusi  24: h. 

It  is  said  that  the  effort  to  raise  the  hull  of  the  steamer 
Missouri,  in  die  harbor  ot  Gibraltar,  has  been  given  up. 
as  a hopeless  job. 

The  irial  of  Capt.  Newton,  for  the  loss  of  the  Missouti 
still  occupies  the  naval  court  martial  sitting  at  Wash- 
ington. The  case  excites  a deep  in'erest. 

Riches.  On  demolishing  an  ancient  -Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Warsaw,  recently,  two  barrels  filled  with  gold, 
valued  at  $600,010  were  discovered  in  the  foundation. — 
They  are  to  he  usi  d now  in  constructing  a bridge  to 
connect  Warsaw  with  Braga. 

Sanitary.  The  Feliciana,  Miss.  Whig  of  the  21st 
ult.,  represents  at  Woocvdle,  nearly  all  the  stores  were 
closed,  hardly  enough  persons  had  escaped  the  epidemic 
to  nurse  the  sick, 

At  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital;  3 deaths  by  the  ’fe- 
ver occurred  on  the  27ih  and  three  new  cases  reported. 
The  city,  i h«  Picayune  ol  t lie  29, h says,  is  perfectly 
hi  alrbv,"  and  the  mmdx of  the  citizens  have  returned 
rii 'in  their  exciiis-iuis.  Un  the  1st msiant,  only  one  death 
of  the  lc\cr  occurred. 


Whig  majority  1855 

The  whigs  have  elected  delegates  to  the  legislature  in 
■ 13  counties,  and  the  locos  in  six  counties. 

! Ohio.  On  the  same  day  elections  took  piace  in  Ohio 
for  governor,  congressmen,  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. We  have  received  reports  from  47  counties,  in 
j which  the  whigs  have  gained  5 072  votes  over  die  elec- 
chon  of  1842,  at  which  time  the  present  (loco)  governor 
succeeded  by  a majority  of  3,413  votes. 

I Harper,  Siienek,  Vance,  and  Delano,  (whigs)are  elected 
to  congress.  In  the  district  composed  Perry,  Morgan,  and 
Washington  counties,  the  whig  candidate  is  defeated,  as 
is  also  Flora  nee.  their  candidate  from  the  Fayette,  Fa  ir- 
field,  and  Pickaway  districts  The  locos  elected  so  far 
are  Faran,  Cunningham,  Pervill,  Parish,  and  Thurman. 

Our  latest  information,  is  an  extra  from  the  Columbus, 
(Ohio)  S'a'e  Journal,  dated  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.,  which 
says:  ‘‘The  sfage  is  just  in  from  Cleveland,  bringing 
glorious  tidings  from  the  Reserve,  and  rendering  certain 
the  election  of  Bartley  by  a decided  majority.  A whig 
governor,  a. whig  senate,  a whig  house,  and  a whig  U. 
States  senator.’’ 

Georgia.  The  election  for  representatives  to  congress 
took  place  on  the  7ih  instant.  We  have  imperii  ot  re- 
turns from  the  1st,  3,1,  7ih,  and  8th  districts,  which  make 
it  every  way  probable  that  Thomas  Butler  King  ("big) 
has  succeeded  in  die  1st  by  a majority  of  frofu  600  to 
1000  votes.  In  the  2d  Chappel,  elected  as  a whig  at  the 
last  election  by  a majority  of  323,  now;  runs  as  a loco 
candidate,  and  is  apparently  Lea t about  175  votes. 

In  lhe  7th  district  Stephens  (whig)  is  fe  elected  by  a 
majoriiv  of  1 171  In  the  8th  district  Toombs  (whig,) 
beats  Black  1273  voles 

The  whigs  confidently  assert  that  they  have  elected 
two,  if  not  three,  of  the  remaining  four  congressmen. 

A fire  occurred  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  a few’  days  ago, 
destroying  property  estimated  at  $30,000.  The  woollen 
factory  of  Gibson  & Smith,  at  Proctersville  Vt.,  w as 
burnt  on  the  27 th  ult. — loss  estimated  at  $24.0. >0.  The 
damage  sustained  at  Basse  Terre,  Guadaloupe,  on  the 
26th  August,  is  estimated  in  the  Official  Gazette,  at  five 
millions  of  francs. 

At  Mobile,  three  cases  of  fever  were  reported  on  the 
28th  ult. 

Weather.  Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  22  inches  at  Hol- 
lidaysbul’g,  on  the  29th  ult.  There  was  frost  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  on  the  night  of  the  30, li.  We  have  had  charm- 
ing autumn  weather.all  this  week  at  Baltimore. 

Rhode  Island. — Insane  Jlsylum.  The  sum  ($50,- 
000)  has  been  obtained  at  Providence  which  was 
requisite  to  secure  the  liberal  donation  of  Cyrus 
Butler..  Esq,  towards  building  an  Insane  Asylum  in 
Rhode  Island. 

Thos.  IV.  Dorr.  The  Pennsylvan ian  of  the  9th 
states,  that  measures  are  in  progress  for  the  release 
of  Mr  Dorr  by  legislative  clemency  in  October. 
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Canton  The  Robert  Fulton,  Captain  Drinker, 
at  New  York,  in  127  days  from  Canton,  brings  no 
news  of  importance. 

Valparaiso.  By  the  Philip  Houe,  dates  to  the  7th 
July  are  received.  All  quite  in  the  Pacific.  There 
were  no  whalers  at  Ooquimbo  when  the  Philip  Houe 
left.  Capt.  Perry  did  not  see  one  American  vessel 
of  war  whilst  upon  the  coast  of  South  America. 
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IRELAND. 

General  politics.  A late  letter  says — Our 
Pans  papers  seemed  to  forget  Mr.  O’Connell  until 
thequairel  about  Tahiti  and  Morocco  bore  promise 
of  war.  Then  the  liberator  arid  the  situation  of  Ire-  1 
land  were  brought  into  the  calculation  of  results. — ; 
At  a meeting  ol  the  Repeal  association  in  Dublin  on 
the  1st,  the  son  of  O’Connell,  Daniel,  jr.,  who  serves  i 
as  his  mouth-piece,  referred  to  the  lowering  aspect ; 
of  the  political  horizon  in  these  terms: 

“It  was  likely,  in  all  appearance,  that  England  ! 
would  want  the  Jion-heart  and  stout  arm  of  Ireland,  i 
and  she  could  easily  procure  both  the  one  and  the  j 
other — not  by  the  means  of  the  plausible  hypocrisy  I 
and  sweet  words  of  sir  Robe  t Peel,  but  by  the  sub-  1 
stantial  instrumentality  of  doing  justice  to  the  Irish.” 
Mr.  r.  McNevin,  another  speaker,  expressed  ab- 
solute distrust  of  the  prolessions  and  promises  of  the 
premier  at  the  close  of  the  session,  with  which  how- 
ever, most  of  the  Irish  members  of  parliament  testi- 
fied high  satisfaction.  The  material  business  of  the 
meeting  was  this  paragraph  — 

“He  could  state  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell, that  the  association  should  take  steps  to  get  as 
many  persons  as  possible,  not  being  already  pledged 
teetotallers,  to  take  tiie  abstinence  pledge  for  a lim- 
ited period;  .that  is,  until  the  repeal  of  the  union. — - 
Mr.  O’Connell  had  consulted  Father  Mathew,  who 
approved  of  the  limited  plan  for  those  who  would  not 
take  the  pledge  for  life.  Four  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
grandsons  had  already  taken  it  in  the  limited  shape, 
and  Mr.  S.  O’Brien,  upon  his  return  from  the  coun- 
try. would  probably  shape  a motion  for  an  aggregate 
meeting  at  Clontarl,  or  some  .other  smtuble  vicinity; 
to  administer  ‘the  Repeal  Total  Abstinence  Pledge.’ 
He  also  knew  that  Mr.  O’Connell  concurred  in  ano- 
ther suggestion  of  Mr.  O’Brien  to  have  another 
pledge  taken,  as  universally  as  possible,  against  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  any  shape  until  the  re 
peal  of  the  union.  That  pledge,  if  universally,  or 
even  generally  taken,  would  nave  a great  effect  upon 
the  minds  ol  British  statesmen  in  favor  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  Ireland.  He  knew  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Mr.  O Connell  himself,  upon  the  30th  ol  May,  1845, 
to  institute  a pledge  lor  the  non— consumption  of  ex- 
ciseaale  articles  in  Ireland,  and  also  a pledge  for  the 
non-use  ol  any  article  not  of  Irish  manufacture. — 
All  these  pledges  would  be  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  total  abstinence  pledge.” 

Father  Mathew  prooably  thought  that  the  pledge 
until  the  repeal  wag  quite  equivalent  to  the  other, 
even  lor  the  youngest  teetotaller.  Perhaps  the  asso- 
ciation thought  that  the  new  pledge  would  increase 
the  earnestness  of  many  lor  repeal  as  the  term  for 
their  abstinence.  The  vow  against  tobacco  is  meant 
to  lessen  the  British  revenue,  but  was  the  more  fa- 
vored, vve  may  presume,  as  the  plant  comes  from 
slaveholding  slates.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of 
pauperism  and  starvation  in  Ireland,  Mr.  O’Connell 
and  his  fellow  prisoners  have  consented  to  feed  most 
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luxuriously  from  voluntary  supplies;  Punch,  of  Lon- 
don, throws  out  his  squib: 

“Daniel,  the  drainer.  Ireland,  they  say,  re- 
quires lor  the  developement  of  her  resources  a tho- 
rough drainage.  The  repeal  rent  of  Mr.  Daniel  O’- 
Connell is  stated  bv  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  as  av- 
eraging from  <£50,000  to  <£60,000  a year.  How  can 
Ireland  be  drained  more  effectually.'” 

Our  journals  furnish  every  day  magnificent  esli- 
mates  of  French  resources  for  a death  struggle  with 
Great  Britain.  The  revolutionary  National  is  boast- 
ful. confident,  and  unscrupulous  beyond  all.  Priva- 
teering forms  one  of  its  chief  reliances — free,  of 
course,  from  all  restraint  of  law  or  mercy.  You  will 
readily  receive  a translation  of  a part  ol  its  text 
touching  foreign  aid.  The  number  of  the  20th  in- 
stant says: — “YVe  must  riot  positively  count  on  the 
secondary  nations  of  Europe.  They  may  unite  with 
us  in  destroying  the  common  enemy,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  If,  however,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  see  a nation  for  whom 
France  lavished  her  treasure  and  blood,  and  that  na- 
f tion,  no  doubt,  will  discharge  her  sacred  de.bt.  The 
United  States,  whose  growth  vve  hail,  will  always 
find  in  France  a powerful  and  glorious  ally:  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
pretensions,  jealousy,  and  resentments  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Gratitude  and  policy,  then,  would  cause  them 
to  espouse  our  quarrel  with  fervor.  Success  would 
not  be  distant  nor  doubtful.  Swarms  of  privateers, 
in  concert  with  the  French,  would  cut  up  English 
commerce  in  every  sea,  on  every  coast.  Meanwhile, 
the  American  ships  of  war,  though  few,  yet  bravely 
and  skilfully  managed,  would  not  remain  idle.  If, 
against  all  probability,  the.  government  of  the  United 
States  should  fail  us,  we  shall  fight  alone  for  the  lib- 
erty of  the  seas,  and  reap  the  honor  of  having  won 
that  order  would  be  disturbed  in  France — that  our 
freedom  and  equality  for  all  the  secondary  powers. 
What  we  have  said  about  American  privateers, 
would  remain  true,  though  the  government  should 
be  recreant;  those  vessels  would  take  letters  of  mar- 
que from  the  French  government.  American  mer- 
chants would  perceive  this  arming  against  England 
to  bo  so  lucrative  that  they  could  not  forego  so  easy 
an  expedient  of  enriching  themselves  by  ruining  too 
their  old  rivals.  We  French  would  construct  num- 
berless war  steamers  in  all  our  channel  ports;  some 
fine  day,  after  a violent  storm  had  completely  swept 
the  channel,  we  should  throw  fifty  thousand  soldiers 
on  undefended  points  of  the  British  coast.  Such  a j 
debarkation  and  its  results  are  a matter  of  mere  time 
or  opportunity.” 

Tliis  is  a faint  specimen  of  the  National's  flourish- 1 
es.  Your  government  and  people  will,  in  any  event,  ! 
adhere  to  the  Washington  policy,  and  justify  the  | 
complaint  of  other  French  organs — that  you  act  only  j 
on  your  own  particular  grievances — in  your  own  ; 
immediate  questions.  The  letter  of  marque  morality I 
you  can  scarcely  adopt;  you  may  be  assured  that’ 
there  is  not  more  good  will  towards  you  here  than 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  A majority  of  the  British  ca- j 
binet  and  of  the  press  are  hostile;  yet  your  merits  and  : 
faculties  are  far  better  understood  and  appreciated  : 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  France.  The  Paris  Globe  \ 
is  edited  in  chief,  by  a frank,  ready,  gilted  writer,  i 
Granter  de  Cassagnac,  author  of  various  books  of  re- 
pute, and  particularly  of  the  two  good  volumes  on  the  j 
French  and  Spanish  West  Indies.  He  ridicules  and 
reprehends  the  papers  of  both  Pans  and  London  for 
their  wild  war  whoop  and  their  prodigious  array  of 
national  advantages.  They  are,  he  says,  mere  vapor 
spouts,  organs  of  pride,  passion,  delirium;  instead  of 
sentinels  of  reason,  justice,  humanity,  and  civil iza- 
tion.  His  close  connexion  with  the  ministry,  like 
that  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  lends  additional 
weight  to  such  language  as  the  following: 

“We  shall  not  lose  our  time  in  opposing  calcula- 
tion to  calculation,  in  casting  up  the  number  of  our 
slops,  in  malting  notes  of  the  hatreds  suspended  over 
the  head  of  England  in  the  various  quarters  of  the 
globe,  in  enumerating  the  Irish  and  the  Chartists, 
who  would  increase  the  chances  of  an  invasion  of 
England.  No!  All  this  is  wretchedly  ridiculous  and 
we  leave  these  labors  to  radical  writers.  But  we 
will  say,  that  for  England,  as  much  as  for  France, 
war  would  be  a calamity,  of  the  consequence  of 
which  no  one  can  define  the  limits.  If  it  be  true, 
new-born  dynasty  would  be  endangered — that  our 
railroads  would  remain  unfinished — that  Paris,  that 


great  seat  of  industry,  would  be  deserted  by  foreign- 
ers— and  that  with  them,  employment,  profit,  and 
wealth  would  depart;  that  every  branch  of  our  nation- 
al industry  would  receive  a rude  shock;  it  is  equally 
true,  that  on  the  day  when  the  flames  of  war  should 
break  forth,  the  voice  of  O'Connell,  now  smothered, 
would  be  heard  aloud;  the  elements  of  democracy 
would  make  the  aristocracy  pay  dear  for  the  aid  it 
might  lend.  You  would  sow  disorder  and  uneasiness 
amongst  us,  but  you  would  not  produce  a revolution, 
i Go  to! — neither  you  nor  we  nor  any  portion  of  Eu- 
i rope,,  have  anything  to  gain  by  a war.  All  of  us  have 
need  of  order,  undisturbed  industry,  and  stability,  and 
we  all  depend  upon  each  other.  The  first  cannon 
ball  you  fire  against  us  will  strike  all  Europe  to  the 
heart.” 

SWITZERLAND. 

Riligious  question  in  the  did.  The  European  oor- 
| respondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  writes  from 
Paris  August  25. 

“The  minority  of  the  seven  Catholic  Cantons  in  the 
Swiss  diet,  although  the  Argau  convent  case  has  been 
regularly  decided  against  them,  continue  to  protest 
and  to  proclaim  the  decision  a violation  of  the  fede- 
ral compact.  On  the  19th  instant  the  diet  entertain- 
ed, at  the  instance  of  Argau,  the  motion  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  from  all  Switzerland.  This 
measure,  and  the  nature  of  the  discussion,  affect  ■ 
deeply  the  sentiments  and  pretensions  of  several  of 
the  Cantons  wherein  the  order  is  not  merely  tolera- 
ted, but  religiously  cherished — its  seminaries  being 
thought  the  best  possible  in  every  respect  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  Catholic  youth;  and  as  the  hue  and  cry 
against  the  Jesuits  has  not  abated  in  France,  politi- 
cians and  religionists  here  are  alive  to  the  fate  of  a 
strong  and  sweeping  proposition  like  that  before  the 
diet.  The  debate  was  opened,  in  the  affirmative,  by 
an  erudite,  able  deputy  of  Argau,  a professed  Catho- 
lic. He  spoke  four  hours,  and  arrested,  throughout, 

' the  attention  of  the  whole  assembly.  It  was  time, 
he  thought  to  settle  a matter  which  had  agitated  the 
country  for  twenty-five  years.  He  travelled  all  his- 
tory since  the  institution  of  the  order,  exhibiting 
| whatever  ill  had  been  done  by  the  Jesuits,  or  what- 
ever had  been  imputed  to  them  by  their  rivals  and 
special  adversaries.  It  was  a universal  bill  of  indict- 
ment,  in  which  regulations,  discipline,  doctrine,  con- 
duct, books,  character,  designs,  were  comprised  for 
utter  defamation  and  proscription.  This  unlimited 
invective  was  pronounced  in  German. 

I The  orator  ascribed  even  a present  ambiguity  to  the 
Jesuits:  everywhere  they  have  emissaries,  if  not  con- 
gregations; they  are  necessarily  cosmopolites;  they 
can  have  no  patriotism,  by  reason  of  their  vows  and 
objects;  they  must  be  eminently  dangerous,  as  they 
have  uniformly  proved,  to  republican  and  federal 
Switzerland:  any  good  Catholic  might  concur  with 
him  in  his  opinions  and  purpose — because  the  pope 
did  not  deem  the  order  indispensable  for  any  part  of 
the  earth  or  the  church  in  general.  His  chief  diffi- 
culty was  the  constitutional  one.  Had  the  diet,  by  the 
compact,  competency  to  expel  the  order  from  anv 
Canton  that  wished  to  retain  the  Jesuits?  He  con- 
tended for  the  competency,  by  reference  to  the  clause 
which  enjoined  on  the  diet  the  care  of  the  general 
welfare.  Cantonal  sovereignty  must  yield  when  a 
measure  could  be  shown  to  appertain  to  that  clause. 
The  entire  number  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  confederation 
does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  Fri- 
bourg is  their  head  quarters.  The  majority  of  t mm 
are  foreigners.  In  our  federal  and  national  system, 
the  separation  or  distribution  of  powers  is  far  more 
definite  and  determinable  than  in  the  Swiss  patch- 
work.  The  deputy  who  came  next  in  the  debate  af- 
firmed that  in  the  Cantons  where  the  Jesuits  arc  es 
tablished  the  governments  dared  not  pass  any  law 
obnoxious  to  them.  Three  long  sittings  were  allow- 
ed to  the  subject;  very  sharp  altercations  took  place 
between  the  Catholic  speakers  particularly,  who 
were  divided  in  opinion:  the  Protestants  were  chaig- 
ed  with  using  the  Jesuits  as  a mere  pretence  for  war 
on  all  Catholic  creed  and  rite.  The  vote  was  had 
on  the  21st  instant,  and  the  motion  rejected  by  four- 
teen out  of  twenty  two  cantons;  the  project  of  Argau 
was  brought  too  broad  and  rattier  premature;  but  the 
fourteen  states  reserved  the  contingency  of  serious, 
ascertained  machinations  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits, 
or  any  grave  danger  to  the  Union  from  their  pre- 
sence. Representing  seven-eighths  of  the  population 
of  Switzsriand,  they  would  not  preclude  themselves 
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from  adopting,  at  any  lime,  any  measure  essential  to 
the  common  weal. 

The  order  of  Loyola  found  zealous  and  skilful  ad- 
vocates in  the  diet;  the  president  of  the  assembly  sig 
nalized  himself  in  the  number.  A considerable  por- 
tion of  the  property  ol  one  of  the  convents  suppressed 
by  Argau  lies  in  the  contiguous  canton  of  Lucerne, 
and  Lucerne  will  not  allow  it  to  be  sold,  although 
the  diet  has  sanctioned  the.  suppression;  the  diet  ad- 
monishes, and  threatens  force.  I mention  these  Hel- 
vetic feuds,  because  of  the  analogies  in  the  constitu- 
tions and  tendencies  of  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States. 

PERU. 

Another  revolution  has  occurred.  Domingo  Elias, 
a private  citizen,  had  been  proclaimed  president, 
makings  fourth  party  now  contending  for  durum 
ion. 

NEW  GRANADA. 

All  quiet.  The  elections  going  on  peaceably.  It 
is  supposed  Gen.  Mosquera  will  be  elected  pr  esi- 
dent. 

HAYTI. 

Tranquillity  appears  to  be  restored  at  the  capital 
and  the  whole  south  side  of  the  island.  There  re- 
mained some  disaffection  at  the  north,  but  the  presi- 
dent Gurrierre,  was  in  the  neightiourhood,  with  2000 
well  armed  troops.  He  had  made  a circuit  tour  of 
the  island  and  was  every  where  well  received.  Gen. 
Acasa,  ‘Ihe  barefooted  general’  had  been  tried  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  imprisonment.  Trade  heavy 
— foreign  productions  plenty  and  low. 

CANADA. 

Cost  of  the  Insurrection.  The  real  cost  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Canada  during  the  Melbourne  whig  re- 
giment last  comes  out — almost  five  millions  and  a 
half!  By  a return  laid  before  parliament  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Leader,  it  appears  that  the  total  expense 
of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  commissariat  ser- 
vices in  Canada,  for  the  year  1837,  amounted  to 
$189,0-16;  and  for  subsequent  years  as  follows: 

1838  .£510,248  1841  £898,993 

1839  1.629,070  1842  884,998 

1840  1 313,884  1«43  806,007 

The  difference  between  the  expenditure  of  these 

years  and  that  of  1837  amounts,  with  £558,877  dif- 
ference on  account  of  supplies,  to  the  sum  £5,437,- 
694. 

MEXICO. 

Vera  Cruz  dales  to  the  12th  September,  received 
by  the  Anax  at  New  Orleans,  stale  that  the  govern- 


Tbe  Congress  frigate,  arrived  there  on  the  30 ih 
August  from  a cruise,  all  weli- 

The  Raritan  sloop  of  war,  sallied  thence  for  the 
River  of  Platte.  25th  Aug. 

The  Brazilians  were  actively  filling  out.  all  their 
vessels  of  war;  it  was  supposed  they  intended  to 
blockade  Montevideo,  and  prev  ent  the  Buenos  Av  re 
nns  from  taking  that  place.  The  Sardinian  frigate 
Eurydice  sailed  three  days  prev -ous  on  a cruize. — 
In  port  "ere  three  British  frigates,  one  of  Ameri- 
ca;alsoa  Russian  steam  frigate. 

Mediterranean  Squadron 
frigate  reached  Lisbon  on  the-  1st  Sep’i-mber  from 
Cadiz.  All  well  She  was  at  Tangier  Roads  on  tlie 
26th  July,  from  Naples.  Expected  to  sail  for  the 
U Slates,  in  November. 

The  French  Squadron  under  the  Prince  de  Join v i lie 
was  at  Cadiz  on  the  5th  of  September,  consisting  of 
three  ships  of  the  line,  the  frigate  La  Belle  Poule, 
and  seven  steamers.  The  Inflexible  and  steamer 
Montezuma  were  at  Gibraltar.  The  Prince  de 
Joinville  had  issued  orders  that  none  of  his  officers  or 
men  should  communicate  with  any  of  the  British  of- 
ficers or  men,  except  vice  admiral  Owen. 

The  Union,  United  States  Steamer,  Lieut.  Com. 
Bel),  sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the  20th  ultimo  for 
Galveston,  with  Mr.  DuffGreen,  the  newly  appoint- 
ed consul  for  that  port.  * 

The  Navttl  Court  of  Inquiry  at  Pensacola,  convened 
for  the  investigation  of  charges  against  Capt.  La- 
valette,  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  27th  ult.  but  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  will  not  be  known  until 
reviewed  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 


hmaii 


managers.  H depicted  {earful  r. 

I would  have  to  encounter  and  even  ai 
my  resignation,  as  a measure  to  be  forced 
How  near  the-e  predictions  vvere.heina 


ARMY. 

Military  Movements.  We  learn  from  the  St- 
Louis  Republican  that  march i ng  orders  had  been  re- 
ceived at  Fort  Atkinson  for  a company  of  United 
States  dragoons  to  repair  to  Fort  SnelUng,  and  that 
they  started,  under  the  command  of  captain  Sum- 
mer. 

The  object  of  this  movement  is  said  to  be  the  ar- 
rest of  a portion  of  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  and  robbery  of  some  cattle 
drovers  from  Missouri,  on  the  St.  Peters  river,  about 
the  middle  of  last  month. 

Reply  of  President  Tyi.er,  to  the  preamble 
and  resolutions  adopted  by  “the  Democratic  Associ- 
ation of  Norfolk  Borough”  on  the  24th  August  1844, 


ment  had  shown  considerable  chagrin  at  the  robbery  - expressing,  “on  having  heard  of  h is  withdrawal  as 
on  the  25th  August  of  our  minister  ex-gov.  Shannon,  , a candidate  for  the  presidency” — “their  high  sense  of 
soon  after  his  arrival; — his  cloak,  watch,  pencil,  and  the  many  distinguished  services  which,  during  his 


about  $80,  was  all  the  booty  they  got.  The  army 
for  the  invasion  of  Texas,  was  kept  about  statu  quo, 
by  balancing  desertions  against  the  enlistments. — 
Gen.  Arista  was  to  command  the  army.  The  Anax 
brought  as  passengers  W.  F.  Wilson,  W.  A.  Wal- 
lace, T.  S.’Tabem,  W.  Ryon,  and  T.  C.  Armstrong, 
late  Texian  prisoners  released  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. 

TEXAS. 


able,  dignified,  and  prosperous  administration  of  pub 
lie  affairs,  he  has  rendered  to  his  country;  and  of  the 
iofty,  pure, and  patriotic  motives  by  which  he  has 
been  governed  in  fulfilling  the  responsible  trust  confi- 
ded to  him  by  the  people;  and  anticipating  that  ‘judg- 
ment of  impartial  history’  to  which  he  has  appealed, 
lo  vindicate  his  reputation  against  the  reckless  as- 
saults of  unscrupulous  adversaries,  they  believe  their 
republican  friends  through  the  United  States  are 


Dates  to  the  28th  ult.  are  received.  Commodore  now  prepared  to  award  him  all  that  he  has  asked — 


Moore  arrived  at  New  Orleans  a passenger  in  the 
Republic.  The  court  martial  trial  was  over. 

Anson  Jones,  candidate  of  the  Houston  party, 
anti-annexation,  is  elected  president  of  the  republic, 
beating  Gen.  Burleson;  majority  not  yet  ascertained. 


all  that  his  fame  requires — justice 

Washington  D.  C.  Sept.  2,  1844. 
Gentlemen:  Your  letter,  forwarding  the  resolutions 
adopted  on  the  23d  August  by  the  democratic  associ- 
ation, claims  and  receives  my  most  profound  ac-knol- 
edgeinents.  The  kind  expressions  employed  by  the 
resolutions  towards  me,  have  been  the  more  accepta- 
ble, from  the  fact  that  as  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  and 
Mr.  Proffitt  ex-minister  from  the  i Portsmouth  were  among  the  first  to  step  forward  and 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Diplomatic 

United  States  to  Brazil,  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the 
1st  instant,  in  the  Cyane  sloop  of  war. 


Henry  Ledyard,  Esq.  late  charge  d’affaires  of 
the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  has  re- 
turned, with  his  family,  to  the  United  States. 

Duff  Green,  consul  to  Galveston,  reached  there 
on  the  29th  ult.  and  left  for  Vera  Cruz  on  the  first 
instant  in  the  Woodbury  revenue  cutter. 


THE  NAVY. 

The  Pacific  Squadron.  The  Savannah  U. 
frigate,  was  at  Callao  on  the  18th  July,  to  leave  on 
the  20Lh  .for  Panama,  to  receive  the  commodore 
who  succeeds  the  lamented  Dallas. 


defend  me  against  the  attacks  of  a host  of  assailants, 
so  now  also  when  all  my  personal  interest  has  ceased 
in  connection  with  the  approaching  presidential  con- 
test, they  tender  me  the  voluntary  offering  of  their 
confidence  in  my  motives,  and  their  approval  of  the 
most  that  I have  done  since  I have  occupied  this 
station.  Nor  can  I be  indifferent  to  the  fact,  that 
what  may  remain  of  my  life  is  destined  to  be  pas- 
sed in  their  vicinity — their  good  opinion,  therefore, 
is  of  priceless  value  to  me,  and  their  ‘-resolutions” 
conveying  to  me  that  opinion,  will  be  hoarded 
in  my  memory  as  amongst  the  most  precious  re- 
g ; collections  of  my  past  life. 

The  voice  of  prophecy  utterred  by  one  of  your 
fellow  citizens  (whose  exalted  talents,  united  with 
the  highest  moral  and  political  worth,  has  won  for 


ns  which 
tii  ipated 
upon  me. 
i ea Used,  the 

country  has  had  fair  opportuniU  to  lino  . Because 
1 would  not  sanction  measures,  whii  h to  have  sanc- 
tioned with  my  opinions  concerning  them  would 
have  covered  me  w ith  disgrace,  I was  loudh  de- 
nounced— my  name  rendered  a bye  word  of  reproach 
' — the  harshest  and  foulest  abuse  cast  upon  me  by 
■ an  affiliated  press — and  burning  c-ffi  ies  made  to  re- 
The  Columbia  IT.  S.  fleet  their  light  along  Ihe  streets  of  our  cities.  All 
this  was  accompanied  by  the  resignation  ol  an  entire 
cabinet  save  a single  member,  and  but  few  hours  al- 
lowed me,  under  the  constitution,  to  fill  their  va- 
! cancies.  Let  it  he  borne  in  mind  that  all  \scan- 
! cies  occurring  during  Ihe  sessi- n of  the  senate 
i must  be  filled  before  its  adjournment ; and.  cannot  af- 
terwards;—that  congress  had  agreed  to  adjourn  on 
Monday  at  two  o’clock,  P.  M.  and  that  the  last  res- 
ignation of  five  cabinet  officers  occurred  at  5 o’cloek 
P.  M.,  on  Saturday  preceeding — -the  earliest  hav- 
ing taken  place  only  at  half  past  twelve  of  tho  same 
day.  The  almost  entire  work  of  reorganizing  the 
cabinet  was  thus  to  be  accomplished  by  a “president 
without  a parly”  who,  it  had  been  confidenlly  asser- 
ted, could  not  procure  the  aid  of  another  Cabinet  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  in  the  short 
period  which  remained  of  the  session  of  congress.  If 
the  highly  moral  sensibilities  of  the  five,  could  have 
been  satisfied  by  a delay  of  their  resignation  until 
Tuesday  morning — of  two  days  only — a larger  op- 
portunity would  have  been  afforded  me  of  perform- 
ing the  work  of  making  an  almost  entire  cabinet, 
which  had  required,  on  the  part  of  my  predecessors, 
months  to  adjust.  The  veto  message  had  gone  in  for 
some  days; yet  they  did  not  resign  earlier  than  Sat- 
urday— thus  leaving  the  shortest  possible  time  within 
which  lo  surround  myself  with  new  advisers. 

To  a majority  of  the  cabinet,  ( had  submitted,  in 
solemn  form,  Ihe  propriety  of  my  announcing,  in 
connection  with  my  veto  message,  a formal  renunci- 
ation of  all  connexion  of  my  name  with  the  matter 
of  the  succession,  and  they  had  advised  unanimously 
against  it; and  yet  immediately  thereafter,  their  re- 
signations followed,  and  my  motives  Were  publicly 
assailed  by  some  of  these  very  advisers  who  thus 
availed  themselves  of  the  fact  that  there  was  at 
that  time  but  a single  press  with  a lim  ited  circula- 
tion through  which  their  assaults  could  be  repelled. 
I leave  others  to  canvass  motives.  1 state  hut  facts. 
There  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in  drawing  infer- 
ences. I felt  that  a high  and  solemn  duty  had  devolv- 
ed upon  me.  My  resignation  would  amount  to  a 
declaration  lo  the  world,  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment had  failed,  from  the  fact  that  the  provision 
made  for  the  death  of  the  president,  was  either  so 
defective  as  to  merge  all  executive  powers  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government,  by  making  the 
succession  the  mere  instrument  of  their  will,  or,  by 
forcing  him  to  give  way  before  the  embarrassments 
of  his  position,  devolve  the  government  on  another 
the  remotest . probability  of  whose  succession  had 
not  been  looked  to  by  the  people  during  Ihe  elec- 
tions, and  who  would  therefore,  be  more  feeble  and 
impotent  in  the  exercise  of  an  independent  mind 
and  judgment  than  a vice  president.  1 consider  the 
path  of  my  duty  was  clearly  marked  out  before  me, 
and  1 resolved  to  pursue  it. 

1 have  been  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth.  Many  of  their  citizens  have  known 
me  from  early  youth.  They  knew — I feel  a proud 
consciousness  of  the  fact— that  dishonor  could  never 
attach  itself  to  my  character  or  conduct.  They  vin- 
dicate me  then,  and  by  their  resolutions,  they  avow 
publicly  their  opinions.  The  termination  of  my  la- 
bors, is  near  at  hand — the  experiment  has  been  fair- 
ly made,  and  1 shall  under  providence  leave  the  gov- 
ernment, to  those  who  may  come  after  me  in  all  its 
different  departments,  unimpaired  in  all  its  energies, 
and  unaltered  in  its  letter  or  true  import.  I am 
content. 

I pray  you  to  make  known  these  sentiments  to 
those  you  represent,  with  assurances  of  my  high  res- 
pect. JOHN  TYLER. 

To  Messrs.  W.  Reid  and  Oscar  E Edwards,  sec- 
retaries of  the  Norfolk  democratic  association. 


The  Shark,  U.  S.  Schooner  reached  Callao  on  the  1 his  name  a high  distinction)  indulged,  anterior  to  the 
13th  July  from  Panama.  I election  of  1840  in  predictions  which  were  but  loo 

The  Relief  was  to  sail  on  the  I8th  for  Valparaiso,  I near  being  realized.  Anticipating  the  election  of 
for  supplies.  I General  Harrison  and  myself— the  probable  demise 

Brazil  Squadron.  The  Cyane  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  j of  General  Harrison  from  his  advanced  age,  and  my 
Com.  H o ill  ins  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  on  the  j succession  as  the  vice  president — he  drew  in  the 
1st  instant  bringing  Geo.  H.  Proffit  esq.  ex-minister  | fall  of  1840,  a fearful  picture  to  myself  of  what 
of  the.  U.  S.  to  Brazil.  The  Cyane  sailed  from  Rio]  would  be  my  situation  on  the  occurrence  of  such 
the  19’ih  Aug.  I contingencies.  He  spoke  of  violent  assaults  to  be 

Ti<e  Constitution  U.  S.  frigate,  Com.  Percival,  was  made  upon  me,  unless  I yield,  d my  .conscience,  J"dg- 
at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  1st  Sept.,  I ment— every  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  political  I 


The  Ice  Trade.  The  export  of  Ice  from  the  port 

of  Boston,  for  the  month  ending  Sept.  30,  and  the 

place  of  export,  is  as  follows: 

Demerara  tons.  150 

Porto  Rico  100 

Barbaaoes  10 

New  Orleans  600 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  60 


Total  for  September 
Total  for  four  months 


920 

7214| 

[Boston  Shipping  List. 
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Table  showing  the  relative  extent  in  square  miles, 
population  according  to  the  census  (if  1840,  number  of 
voles  polte.il  at  the  list  oresitlentiul  election  ( 1340)  and 
ail  estimate  of  the  number  that  could  be  polled  at  the  ensu 
insr  election 
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501,791 

92  S 14 

109,300 

N Hampshire 

9,451 

284  574 

58  919 

69  450 

Vermont 

9.000 

291,948 

50,454 

59.400 

Massachusetts 

7.800 

737.699 

124,818 

145,820 

Rhode  Island 

1,225 

108.830 

8,579 

10,070 

Connecticut 

4,800 

309.978 

56,100 

66.000 

New  York 

40 ,0 1 0 

2,428  921 

441.144 

522  46'i 

New  Jersey 

7.400 

373  306 

64.385 

75.710 

Pennsylvania 

47  OuO 

1 ,724  033 

287  693 

338,460 

Delaware 

2 100 

78,083 

10  841 

12  570 

Maryland 

9 350 

470.019 

62.233 

73  290 

Virginia 

70.000 

1.239.709 

84.223 

99  000 

N.  Carolina 

5.)  000 

753  419 

80,158 

95.150 

S.  Carolina 

33.000 

594,398 

by  the  leg 

Platt*  e. 

Georgia 

62.000 

691  392 

72,197 

84.650 

Alabama 

50.000 

590,756 

62  462 

73  700 

Mississippi 

48  000 

375,651 

36.493 

43  380 

Louisiana 

48  320 

352  4 1 1 

18  912 

22  100 

Tennessee 

4 i.OOO 

829  210 

100  680 

127,910 

Kentucky 

40.500 

779  828 

91  105 

107,200 

Ohio 

44,000 

1,519.461 

272  946 

321  130 

Indiana 

36  500 

685  860 

116.906 

137  600 

Illinois 

43  000 

476  183 

93  013 

1*  9 200 

Michigan 

50  000 

212.267 

44  064 

51.760 

M issouri 

64  000 

383.702 

49.454 

59  160 

Arkansas 

54:860 

37  574 

10,411 

J 2,240 

Total. 

905,346  I 

5,830,992  2,399,054  2,825,710 

Maryland.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  The 
seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  directors  <>1  ihe  com- 
pany ha*  been  published  in  the  Baltimore  daily  papers 
this  week.  It  is  very  long,  and  principally  appropriat- 
ed to  arguments  in  vindication  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  company  in  relation  to  their  grand  rival,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  in  arguing  the  superio- 
rity of  rail  roads  to  canals,  even  for  such  heavy 
freightage  as  coal  and  iron — and  in  displaying  in- 
ducements for  continuing  the  rail  road  to  the  Ohio 
river — while  they  appear  to  think  that  it  would  be 
very  foolish  to  complete  the  canal  to  Cumberland. — 
The  exhibit  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  is  quite 
flattering,  showing  a decided  improvement  in  the  re- 
venue, and  a diminution  of  expenses.  The  capital 
of  the  company,  upon  which  a dividend  of  2~  per 
cent,  is  now  declared,  consists  of  $7,000,001),  of 
which  Ihe  city  of  Baltimore  holds  three  and  a half 
millions,  the  stale  of  Maryland  half  a million,  and 
three  millions  are  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The 
city  will  therefore  receive,  on  the  Its  Nov.,  $87,000, 
the  state  of  Maryland  $12,500  and  $75,000  will  be 
paid  to  individuals. 

The  Washington  branch  of  the  road,  has  a capita! 
of  $1,65(1,000,  of  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  holds  $1,032,600;  the  state  of 
Maryland  $550,000,  and  individuals  $67,400.  The 
stale  will  receive  $33,000,  being  six  pei  cent,  secur- 
ed to  Her  as  interest  lor  the  amount  invested  in  this 
branch,  besides  the  bonus  of  fifty  cents  on  each  pas- 
senger, which  this  year  amounts  to  $41,040  21),  mak- 
ing her  total  receipts  from  this  branch  $74,040  29 — 
and  from  the  mam  stem  $12,500. 

The  following  statements  of  the  year’s  transac- 
tions accompanies  the  report: 

Revenm-s  and  expenses  of  the  mam  stem  of  the 
Ba  Union:  ami  O no  railroad,  for  liie  year  end  irig  30th 
S-plember.  1844. 

Received  for  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  merchandize  $658,619  98 

Expenses  of  transportation,  repairs, 

&c.  311,673  94 


Nettearnings  $346,946  03 

Interest  account,  including  interest  on 
city  stock  56,491  38 


Dividend  due  from  the  Washington 
branch 


$290,454  65 
61,956  00 


Balance  of  revenue  for  past  year  $352,410  65 
Revenues  and  expenses  of  the  Washington  branch 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  lor  the  past  year. 
Received  lor  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  merchandize  $212,189  06 


Expenses  of  Ira. 

&c. 


• portalion,  repairs, 


107.669  73 


$104,519  33 

Comparative  statement  of  the  operation  of  the 
Washington  road  for  the  year  ending  the  30ih  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  and  that  ending  on  the  30th  Septem 
ber,  1844. 

1843.  1844. 

Miles  run  by  passenger  trains  62  396  62  915 

Miles  run  by  tonnage  trains  34,320  35,558 

Aggregate  number  of  miles 
run  __  96,716  98,473 

Number  of  passengers  carried 
or*  mile  2,616,719  3,575,029 

Number  of  tons  carried  one 
mile  805,429  900,608 

Total  cost  of  conveying  pas- 
sengers and  mails  $43,799  $41,201 

Total  cost  of  conveying  ton- 
nage $25,067  $22,941 

Aggregate  cost  of  working  the 

road  $63,866  $64,142 

Cost  per  passenger  per  mile  1 .654  cents  1.152  cents. 
Cost  per  tori  per  mile  3.1 12  cents  2.547  cents. 

Average  number  of  passen- 
gers in  e ach  train  42  57  nearly. 

Average  number  of  tons  in 
each  train  23  25| 

Average  cost  of  repairs  of  lo- 
comotives  per  mile  6.459  cents  6 545  cents. 

General  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  company,  30th  September,  1844. 
Dr.  Stack  in  the  Washington  blanch 

road  $1,032,600  00 

Cost  of  road  to  and  west  of  Har- 
per’s Ferry  7,623,600  28 

Expended  in  building  cars  for 

the  coal  trade  38,216  74 

Sterling  bonds  of  the  state  of 

Maryland  3,181,005  11 

Cily  of  Baltimore  6 per  cent 

stork  60,096  59 

Due  from  the  Washington  branch 

road  4,17191 

Dividend  for  past  year  to  be  re- 
ceived from  that  branch  61,956  00 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  the  hands 

of  olficers  51,860  18 


singular  fact,  that  already  Virginia  and  Missouri  pro- 
duce a greater  quantity. " North  Carolina,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio  are  but  little  behind  their  sister  states.  It 
will  strike  most  persons  with  surprise,  that  by  far 
the  largest  quantity  of  Hemp  is  raised  in  Virginia.— 
The  culture  is  principally  in  Ihe  western  part  of  the 
state,  and  in  counties  bordering  on  Kentucky. 

It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a great  growth  in 
Missouri,  a9  the  land  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  cul- 
ture, and  where  the  emigrants  are  well  skilled  in  the 
management  of  the  article  By  the  census  of  1840, 
the  following  are  the  returns  of  Hemp  and  Flax  rais- 
ed in  the  several  states: 

New  York 


Cr.  Loan  at  6 per  cent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  stock  in  the 
Washington  branch  road 
Stock,  nominally  $7, OdO, 000,  de- 
linquent $242  50 
Dividends  on  forfeited  stock 
Baring,  Brothers  U Co. 

State  of  Maryland  5 per  cent 
sterling  bonds 
Revenue  balance  of 
acount  1st  Oct. 

1843,  $312,598  22 

Rev’n.  since  accru- 
ed, main  branch  290,454  65 
Washington  branch  61,956  00 


$12,053,512  81 


$985,000  00 

6,999,757  50 
- 43  40 
203,7(12  74 

3,200,000  00 


665,008  87 


$12,053,512  81 

General  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Washing- 
ton branch  railroad,  30th  September,  1844. 

Dr.  Cost  of  road,  real  estate,  engines, 

cars,  &e.  $1,650,000  00 

Cssh  on  hand  $139,848  28 

Do.  in  hands  of  offi- 
cers 118  82 

139,967  10 


$1,789,967  10 


New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

M issouri 

Arkansas 

In  other  states 


Ions.  1,130 
2,165 

2 64!t 
25.594 

9,879 

3 344 
9,992 
9,080 
8,645 
1 976 

18.0)0 
1 063 
1,788 


Total  tons.  95,251 

The  Russian  Hemp  has  always  been  considered 
the  best,  and  has  always  been  used  in  the  navies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  this  country.  For  a great 

many  years  there  was  no  other  description  used. 

The  consumption  of  Hemp  in  Russia,  compared  with 
the  growth  is  small.  It  is  one  of  the  great  articles 

of  export  from  the  country  to  all  parts  of  Europe 

Indeed,  rio  other  nation  in  Europe,  except  France 
produces  any  of  consequence,  and  France  docs  not 
grow  half  the  quantity  she  consumes. 

The  soil  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  particularly  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Upper  Danube,  of  Chopra,  Cher- 
nigaf,  Putava,  Kmsky,  Charkaf,  &e.  are.  peculiarly 
adapled  for  the  cultivation  of  Hemp.  Great  skill  is 
required  in  the  growth,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  the  seed,  and  in  the  manner  of  rotting.  There 
is,  however,  no  finer  land  for  the  production  of  tins 

valuable  article  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  west and 

as  the  tariff  now  otters  great  encouragement,  the 
quantity  grown  will  greatly  increase. 

The  yield  of  our  country  in  1840—and  it  hasgrea'- 
ly  increased  since — was  over  ninety-five  thousand 
tons:  which  would  amount  in  value  to  considerably 
over  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  import  now  is  but 
about  eighteen  hundred  tons,  or  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Baltimore  Importations.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  leading  articles  imported  from  foreign 
ports  into  the  port  of  Baltimore,  for  the  quarter 


ending  September  30 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Molasses 

Molasses 

Hides,  dry 

Hides,  green 

F lour  and  Meal. 


1844.  1843. 

bags  22,038  39,746 

Iihds  4,028  2,397 

tes  30  ' 15 

bbls  84  171 

bxs  1,066  051 

hhds 484  551 

tes  80 

bbls  98  30 

48,645  23,201 

504 

Amount  of  (lour  and  meal  in- 


1843. 

170,880 

10,352 

1,961 

67 

5,265 

267 


Cr.  Stock  $1,650,000  06 

Annuity  of  5 per  cent  stock  for 

right  of  way  alEikridge  25,000  00 

Due  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road 4,171  91 

Net  revenue  of  the 
year  $104,519  33 

Surplus  of  last  year  6,275  86 

110,795  19 


$1,789,967  10 


trade  and  commerce.  

American  Hemp.  The  growth  of  Hemp  in  the 
United  Stales  is  becoming  of  immense  importance, 
and  the  time  is  probably  not  very  distant  when  the 
1 country  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on  any  foreign 
j power  for  thisarliele.  Kentucky  had  the  credit  ol 
being  the  largest  growing  stale  for  Hemp;  but  it  is  a 


spected  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  ihe  quarter  end- 
ing September  30,  1844.  1843. 

Flour,  wheat  bbls  124,238  170.880 

Flour,  wheat  hf.  bbls  7,31 1 

Flour,  rye  bbls  610 

Meal,  corn  hhds  50 

Meal  corn  bbls  4,100 

Meal  corn  hf.  bbls  63 

Tobacco.  Amount  of  tobacco  inspected  in  the 
four  different  warehouses,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
for  thequarter  ending  September  30. 

1844.  ]843. 

Maryland  hhds.  10,675  9,486 

Ohio  7,125  7,436 

Virginia  ]3 

Kentucky  489  931 

Missouri  34  359 

Stems  . 12  23 

The  total  stocks  in  all  the  warehouses  at  the  close 
of  Sept.  ult.  was  about  16,500  hhds. 

Beef  and  Fork.  Amout  of  beef  and  pork  inspect- 
ed in  the  cily  of  Baltimore,  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30.  1844.  1843. 

Beef  tes.  117 

Beef  bbls.  J95  043 

Beef  hf.  bbls.  82 

Beef  qr.  bbls.  50 

Pork  bbls.  418  2,700 

Pork  hf.  bbls.  76  43 

Pork  bbls  12 


JOO 
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Whiskey.  Amount  of  domestic  whiskey,  gnawed 
and  inspected  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  30. 

1844.  1843.  1842.  1841. 

Hogsheads  252  J86  242  468 

Barrels  4,906  4.397  4,610  9,684 

[Lyfonl's  Com.  Journal. 

Custom  house,  Cleveland,  October  1,  1844. 
Ohio  Lake  Commerce.  Comparative  statement 


of  the  quantity  of  flour,  pork,  and 

wheat,  exported 

from  Cleveland  during  September, 

1843 

and  1844, 

exclusive  of  shipments  by  steamboats. 

Flour. 

Fork. 

Wheat. 

1843 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bush. 

United  Stales  port* 

70,478 

614) 

90.264 

Canada  port* 

9,783 

196 

36,218 

80,216 

810) 

126,482 

1844. 

United  States  ports 

50,916 

2,623 

71,521 

Canada  ports 

10,475 

1,339 

22,224 

61,391 

3,962 

93,745 

Total  value,  as  above, 

1843 

$407,787  30 

For  1844 

$308,268  00 

[Cleveland  Herald. 


Boston  Domestic  cotton  goods  trade.  The  ex- 
port of  domestic  cotton  goods  from  '.he  port  of  Bos- 
ton, for  the  month  ending  Sept.  30,  1844,  has  been 
as  follows: 

To  Foreign  Ports. 

California  bales  and  case*.  767 


Marseilles  126 

Brazil  152 

Rio  Janeiro  60 

Port  au  Prince  26 

Miquelon  12 

Africa  29 

Cape  Haytien  55 

Total  for  September  1227 

For  August  3684 

For  July  1823 

For  June  571 

Total  for  four  month*  7,305 

Coastwise,  same  time  25,704 

Total.  33,009 


Richmond,  Sept.  30,  1844. 
Virginia  Tocacco  Inspection.  The  fiscal  year 
terminated  yesterday.  We  give  below  a compara- 
tive statement  of  the  inspections  ol  this  city  for  the 


years  1843-44. 

1843.  1844. 

Shockoe  hhds  15,000  12,937 

Public  4,512  3,512 

Seabrooks  3,317  2,638 


Total  22,829  19,087 


Canal  Commerce.  Arrivals  by  the  James  Ruer 
and  the  KenawaCo.  for  the  quarter  ending  30th  Sep 
tember,  1844,  viz. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco,  Manufactured 
Tobacco,  Stems 
Flour 
Wheat 
Corn 
Iron,  pig 
Iron,  bar 
Coal 
Stone 


The  Tobacco  Trade.  We  find  the  following  cor- 
respondence in  the  Richmond  whig: 

To  James  Gray  and  John  Caskie,  E^q’s: 
Gentlemen:  The  democratic  leaders,  with  their 
usual  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  trade,  or  their  yet 
more  usual  disregard  ol  candour  and  fair  dealing, 
are  representing  throughout  the  tobacco  growing 
region  of  Virginia,  that  the  current  low  prices  of 
tobacco  have  been  occasioned  by  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  of  1842.  Absurd  as  such  an  opinion  is 
upon  its  very  face,  there  are  not  wanting  some  who 
affect  to  believe  the  statement  as  well  as  many  who 
urge  it  with  brazen  assurance  upon  the  uninformed 
and  credulous. 

We,  therefore,  request  of  you,  who  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  tohacco  trade,  and  acquainted 
with  all  the  causes  which  influence  prices,  to  dr.iw 
up  for  publication  a statement  of  your  opinions  as  to 
H,e  influence  exercised  by  the  tariff  of  1842  upon  the 
nricesol  tobacco.  Very  respecttu.ly,  your  teiends, 

j>iO.  H.  PLEASANTS, 

^iLDvroR*  Vvuie.]  ALEX.  MOslEEXlf. 


hhds.  3,4981 
bxs.  10,559 
hhds.  348 
bbls.  12,823 
bush.  153,770 
313 
tons.  3641 
20 
6,450 
2,380i 

[Richmond  Whig. 


Richmond , Sept.  23,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  In  your  note  to  us  of  this  morning, 
you  ask  our  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  larifT  of 
1842  on  the  price  of  tobacco.  Without  attempting 
to  enter  upon  a long  detailed  statement  of  ihe  causes 
that  affect  the  tobacco  markets,  and  produce  such 
frequent  fluctuations  in  prices,  we  will  answer  vour 
question,  by  stating  that  in  our  opinion  the  tariff  has 
no  influence  whatever  on  the  tobacco  market;  it 
neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  consumption  in 
foreign  countries,  and  therefore  has  no  effect  upon 
prices  in  Europe — the  prices  of  tohacco  are  regulated 
or  affected  entirely  by  the  production  and  consump- 
lion.  When  the  production  exceeds  the  consumption, 
and  Ihe  stocks  accumulate,  as  is  the  case  at  this  time, 
prices  are  low  and  must  remain  so,  until  the  stocks 
are  reduced  and  the  production  lessened  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  consumption.  From  the  year 
1800  to  the  year  1839  the  whole  quant  ity  of  tobacco 
exported  from  the  United  States  annually,  averaged 
about  82,000  hhds.  During  this  period  one  or  two 
short  crops  in  Virginia  would  affect  prices. 

The  western  states  during  this  period  had  never 
exported  on  an  average  more  than  35,000  hhds.  In 
1840  the  west  exported  40,000  hhds. — in  1841. 54,600 
hhds.— in  1842,  68.000  hhds.— in  1843,  89,800hhds. 
—and  in  1844,  81,200  hhds.  We  refer  you  to  the 
New  Orleans  Price  Current  of  the  7th  September, 
for  the  exports  of  tobacco,  from  1835  to  1844  inclu- 
sive, by  which  you  will  see  that  New  Orleans  alone 
has  exported  in  the  last  two  years  as  much  tobacco 
on  an  average,  as  the  average  exports  of  the  United 
States,  previous  to  1835.  This  we  think  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  low  prices  of  1843  and  1844 — and 
we  may  say  the  very  inferior  quality  of  the  Virginia 
tobacco  for  two  years  past  has  contributed  not  a lit- 
tle to  lessen  its  value,  and  to  bring  the  western  to- 
bacco into  more  general  use.  The  fact  is  that  the 
west  now  produces  nearly  as  much  as  the  consump- 
tion of  Europe  demands.  The  failure  of  a crop  in 
Virginia  has  very  little  if  any  effect  on  prices  in  Eu- 
rope— it  does,  however,  affect  prices  at  home,  in 
our  own  market,  since  our  manufacturers  require 
annually  from  18,000  to  20,000  hhds.  of  V irginia 
tobacco  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  which 
is  about  half  of  what  is  suppossed  to  be  the  entire 
crop  of  Virginia  grown  this  year,  and  the  consump 
lion  being  on  the  increase,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
at  least  one  half  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  Virginia 
hereafter  will  be  manufactured  for  home  use. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  growth  of  to- 
bacco is  not  confined  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
supposed  that  at  least  as  much  as  75,000  hhds.  are 
raised  in  other  countries.  It  is  true  the  consump- 
tion is  on  the  increase,  but  it  seems  that  the  produc- 
tion is  far  ahead  of  the  consumption,  as  will  appear 
from  the  annaxed  statement  of  exports  and  products. 
We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  ser’is, 

JAMES  GRAY. 
JOHN  CASKIE. 

The  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
From  1800  to  1810  average  79,215  hhds. 

“ 1811  to  1820  “ 52,525  “ 

“ 1821  to  1830  “ 81  853  “ 

“ 1831  to  1835  “ 87.667  “ 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  from  1836  to 
1843,  we  have  not  at  hand;  they  were  small  in  1837, 
’38,  and  ’39:  in ’40,  ’41,  42,  and  ’43,  the  exports 
were  very  large,  larger  than  ever  known  before  in 
this  country,  as  the  estimates  below  will  show. — 
The  receipts  were: 


In  1840 — at  New  Orleans 
V irginia 

Maryland  & Ohio 

In  1841 — at  New  Orleans 
Virginia 

Maryland  & Ohio 

In  1842 — at  New  Orleans 
Virginia 

Maryland  & Ohio 

In  1843 — at  New  Orleans 
Virginia 

Maryland  & Ohio 

In  1844 — at  New  Orleans 
Virginia 
Maryland 


Hhds. 

40.000 

58.000 
38  000 
1 

54.000 

52.000 
36  000 
-1 

68.000 

51.500 

37.000 

1 

89,800 

56.500 
38  000 

1 

81,200 

40.000 

37.000 


-136,000 


• 142,000 


-156  500 


-184,300 


-158,200 

The  exports  of  the  above  five  years  average_al  least 
120,  000  hhds,  which  has  overstocked  the  European 
markets.  J GRAY. 

J.  CAdKiE. 

The  Potato  Crop.  So  much  lias  bier.  said  of  late 
about  the  loss  of  the  potato  or  >p  in  the  curt  her:',  am; 

eastern  states,  that  we  have  compiled  iroio  the  latest 


official  returns  (the  census  of  1840,) 
the  crop,  and  find  it  to  have  been  as 
Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massarhusets 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Dela  ware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

District  of  Columbia 


the  amount  o 
follows: 

10,392.280 

6,206.606 

5,385,652 

911,973 

3.414.238 
8.869,751 

30  123.614 
2,072.069 
9 535,663 
200.712 
1,036,433 
2.944,660 

2.609.239 
2,698.313 
1,291,366 
1,708  356 
1,630,100 

834,341 
1,904  370 
1,055.085 
5,805,021 
1,525,794 
2.025,520 
783.768 

293.608 
2 109.295 

264.617 

419.608 
234,063 

12,035 


Total  108,298,060 

Adding  10  per  cent,  for  the  increased  production 
of  four  years,  and  the  crop  of  1844  will  stand  thus: 

Bushels. 
108,298,060 
10,829,866 


Crop  of  1840 

Ten  per  cent,  increase 


119.127,866 

Which,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  gives  a 
crop  valued  at  twenty-nine  million  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six 
dollars.  [JYew  York  Express. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION, 

OR  SOUTH  CAROLINA  “RESISTANCE.” 


We  appropriate  more  room  in  the  Register  to  the 
movements,  position  of  affairs,  and  state  of  parties  in 
S.  Carolina,  than  their  immediate  importance  would 
seem  to  authorise,  if  we  judge  by  the  silence  or  ap- 
parent disregard  with  which  these  movements  are 
treated  by  the  public  journals  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  Union.  Scarcely  a passing  notice  is  taken  of 
them  out  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  They  fail 
altogether  to  inspire  any  movement  in  accordance 
with  South  Carolina  views,  out  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  itself,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cern. Yet  determinations  ore  expressed  and  man- 
ifested by  so  many  declarations,  of  resorting  at  no 
very  distant  period,  to  an  alternative  of  the  very  last 
import,  and  at  all  hazards,  of  resisting  laws  of 
; the  Union,  or  power  ol  the  general  government  to 
“ regulate  commerce”  or  to  impose  duties  upon  foreign 
goods,  which,  however  they  may  be  deemed  whole- 
some, S.  C.  chooses  to  dissent  from,  and  by  a solemn 
act  of  her,  legislature,  has  pledged  herself  to  resist. 
The  principal  difference  existing  between  the  S.  Ca- 
rolinians seems  to  be  as  to  the  lime  that  resistance 
shall  commence.  Yet  this  is  only  a difference  of  a 
few  months;  resistance  they  indicate  is  tocomesoon, 
— as  sure  as  the  tariff  of  1842  is  continued.  What- 
ever be  the  event,  it  is  right  that  the  embryo  should 
i be  watched  in  its  various  stages  of  incubation,  the 
j actors  in  and  propagators  of  any  movement  of  such 
magnitude  fully  recognized,  and  their  views  as  clear- 
ly ascertained  as  possible — that  the  people  of  the 
Union  may  be  able  to  act  uruierstandingiy,  aud  to 
! measure  upMo  what  is  right  and  proper  in  the  pre- 
mises. 

ANTI-TARIFF  association. 

I Our  readers  have  been  apprised  ihat  the  opponents 
of  the  tariff,  in  South  Carolina,  have  determined  to 
! form  associations  for  (he  purpose  of  concentrating 
j and  rendering  their  opposition  as  formidable  and  ef- 
fective as  possible.  The  following  preamble,  reso- 
lutions, and  regulations,  adopted  by  one  of  those  as- 
sociations, will  serve  as  an  index  of  the  whole  of 
them. 

j CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ORANGEBURG  ANTI-TARIFF 
ASSOCIATION. 

Preamble . — In  Ihe  perilous  position  in  which  South 
Carolina  is  now  placed  in  the  intrigues  mid  machina- 
i ions  of  political  enemies  and  tire  iniquitous  legisla 
lieu  of  congress,  it  becomes  line  duty  oi  her  citizen* 
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to  meditate  on  their  wrongs  and  grievances,  to  deter- 
mine cautiously  but  boldly  the  remedies  to  tie  appli- 
ed. and  resolutely  to  act  when  ihe  time  for  action 
may  arrive.  The  injuries  of  which  the  state  has  to 
complain  have  been  numerous  and  great,  her  inte. 
rests  have  been  neglected,  her  prosperity  undermi- 
ned, her  institutions  assailed,  and  when  she  has  de- 
manded redress,  her  remonstrances  have  been  ridi- 
culed and  reviled.  While  she  claimed  nothing  but 
what  was  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  federal  constitution,  that  constitution  has 
been  wrenched  from  its  true  meaning  to  furnish  the 
weapons  with  which  she  has  been  attacked.  To  re- 
dress her  grievances  and  resist  oppression,  she  was 
compelled  to  prohibit  the  enforcement  within  her 
limits  of  an  unjust  law.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and 
harmony,  and  for  the  conservation  of  this  Union 
which  she  cherished,  she  consented  to  accept  the 
compromise  proposed  to  her,  to  disband  her  forces, 
and  withdraw  her  opposition  to  the  general  govern- 
ment; receiving  at  the  time  a sacred  pledge  that,  af- 
ter ten  years,  the  system  she  denounced  should  be 
gradually  abandoned.  She  has  patiently  waited  for 
more  than  the  ten  years  prescribed,  trusting  to  a 
sense  of  justice  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. — 
The,  pledge  given  to  her  has  been  violated — an  act 
more  odious  and  oppressive  than  the  one  formerly 
resisted,  has  been  made  the  law  of  the  Union — her 
trust  has  been  contemned,  and  her  confidence  be- 
trayed. 

Nor  has  congress  stopped  here  in  the  infliction  of 
injuries.  Those  measures  which  her  interests  de- 
mand, and  her  political  and  social  existence  render 
absolutely  necessary,  have  been  rejected  with  con- 
tempt. The  abolitionists  are  enabled  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  congress  to  assail  and  imperil  her  domestic 
institutions;  and  that  policy,  which  was  wisest  for 
the  whole  country,  has  been  frustrated,  lest  the  south 
should  secure  a bulwark  against  fatal  innovation  up- 
on the  constitution  by  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Nor  does  the  catalogue  of  oppression  stop  here. — 
The  legislation  of  congress  has  been  for  years  such 
as  to  drain  the  south  of  its  treasure,  that  the  north  or 
the  west  might  be  enriched.  The  revenues  of  the 
nation  have  been  employed  for  political  gambling — 
and  the  taxes  have  been  increased  in  order  to  aug- 
ment the  means  of  political  speculation  and  whole- 
sale bribery.  The  system  of  internal  improvements 
has  been  employed  for  the  benefit  of  certain  parties 
of  the  Union  to  the  injury  of  others,  the  resources  of 
the  nation  have  been  turned  into  unlawful  channels 
to  do  by  public  expenditure  what  should  have  been 
done  by  voluntary  contributions — and  these  works, 
unjust  in  their  conception,  have  been  iniquitously 
monopolized  by  certain  sections  of  the  Union,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  south.  And  further,  by  the  act  for 
the  distribution  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  con 
gress  has  stripped  the  general  government  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  and  imposed  upon  us  in  future,  an  ex- 
orbitant and  unnecessary  amount  of  taxation. 


any  attempt  on  the  pai't  of  the  federal  government  to 
enforce  wiifim  her  limit?.,  the  provision  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1842 — pledged  by  the  previous  declaration  of 
her  convention — doubly  pledged  by  the  resolutions 
of  her  state  legislature — and  still  further  pledged  by 
ihe  voice  of  her  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  having  decided  upon  the  repeal  or 
removal  of  those  several  forms  of  oppression  under 
which  the  state  has  been  and  is  now  laboring,  the 
only  question  remaining  for  us  is,  to  settle  the  means 
and  course  to  be  adopted,  and  the  time  for  action, 
and  that  our  principal  object  should  consequently  be 
to  secure  that  harmony  of  feeling  and  concert  of 
measure!,  which  may  consolidate  the  strength  of  S. 
Carolina,  and  if  possible  of  the  whole  south,  on  the 
great  issues  between  ourselves  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

Resolved,  That  the  conciliation  of  all  minordiffer- 
ences  of  opinion,  can  be  best  effected,  by  the  estab- 
lishment throughout  the  stale,  of  district  or  local 
associations,  which  by  fairly  winnowing  Ihe  views 
proposed,  by  comparing  and  embodying  what  is  best 
in  each,  may  elicit  from  them  all,  by  frequent  and 
amicable  intercommunion  and  discussion  that  form 
of  operations  which  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
demand. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  therefore  unite  together, 
and  form  ourselves  into  an  association,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Orangeburg  Association,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  shall  be  resistance  to  federal  oppres- 
sion, under  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  the  state 
or  the  citizens  thereof  may  hereafter  determine. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  not  pledge  ourselves  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  any  particular  man  or  party 
of  men,  but  will  co-operate  most  cordially  with  all 
those  who  advocate  the  true  interests  of  the  state, 
and  firmly  pledge  ourselves  to  resist  the  tariff,  aboli- 
tion, and  the  rejection  of  Texas,  with  their  several 
accompanying  devices,  and  to  adopt  that  course  of 
action  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  slate. 

Resolved,  That  we  would  willingly  see  every 
milder  measure  fairly  tested  before  having  recourse 
to  independent  state  action,  though  we  despair  of  the 
efficacy  of  any  but  the  last — that  we  are  in  favor  of 
a southern  convention,  or  if  that  be  impracticable, 
we  advocate  a state  convention  to  be  called  whenev- 
er all  hopes  of  redress  otherwise  shall  have  failed. 

Resolved,  That  we  witness  with  gratification  the 
disposition  to  form  associations  similar  to  our  own,  in 
other  parts  of  the  state;  and  that  we  have  singular 
delight  in  noticing  the  manly  course  of  the  late  Beau- 
fort district  meeting  at  GiUisonville  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object. 

We,  citizens  of  Orangeburg  district,  whose  names 


Rule  5th,  The  regular  meetings  of  this  society 
shall  he  held  quarterly,  commencing  on  tho  first 
Monday  in  January  next. 

Rule  6th,  Extra  meetings  of  this  society  may  be 
held  on  adjournment  or  at  the  call  of  the  president 
whenever  the  interest  of  the  society  may  require. 

Rule  7th,  All  contributions  for  Ihe  expenses  of  this 
association  to  be  voluntary. 

Rule  8th,  Any  person  may  become  a member  of 
this  association  by  signing  these  rules. 

Rule  9th,  Any  addition  or  alteration  to  (he  forego- 
ing rules,  may  be,  at  any  time,  made  by  a vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

S.  Glover,  President. 

J.  M.  Felder,  1st  v.  president;  T.  J.  Goodwtn, 
2d  v.  president;  and  Elisha,  Ttler,  3d  v.  president. 

Dr.  Elliott,  corresponding  secretary;  and  Dr. 
Taylor,  recording  secretary. 

CATECHISING  CANDIDATE!. 

Under  this  head  we  inserted  the  replies  of  some  of 
the  South  Carolina  candidates  in  previous  numbers. 
The  following  is  the  reply  of  E.  Sumter,  esq  , to  the 
querie*  put  to  him. 

Swnterville,  Sept.,  18,  1844. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  answer  to  ‘Salem,’  in  your  paper, 
I beg  you  will  insert  the  following  remarks. 

I am  opposed  to  giving  the  election  of  governor  to 
the  people.  A comparative  statement  of  the  number 
of  while  voters  in  different  districts  would  show  how 
unequal  a voice  different  sections  of  the  country 
would  have,  under  the  proposed  alteration,  m the 
election  of  that  office.  For  example,  the  number  of 


Greenville,  2,460 
Abbeville,  3,011 
Pendleton,  4,736 
Edgefield,  3,225 

Laurens,  2,608 


19,508 

Add  to  the  right  hand  column  the  districts 
of  Union,  York  and  Chester  and  you  have 
in  nine  districts,  a while  population  of  127,611 
White  population  in  all  the  state  besides  129,506 


In  Sumter, 
Darlington, 
Richland, 
Kershaw, 
Williamsburg, 
Georgetown, 

1,841  In 
1,471 
1,402 
900 
693 
536 

6,843 

Total  white  population  in  South  Carolina,  257  111 
I beg  leave  to  refer  to  these  figures,  in  connection 
with  your  second  question  respecting  the  election  of 
electors, -to  vote  for  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  United  States. 

The  probable  operation  of  so  important  a change 
in  ou,r  complete  system  of  elections,  must  be  consid- 


are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  under  the  full  convic-  , REed,  not  only  for  the  present  moment,  but  for  all 
lion  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  stale  of  , time  to  come.  ------ 


South  Carolina  will  feel  herself  compelled  to  adopt 
some,  decisive  action  for  the  redress  of  those-  griev- 
ances of  which  her  citizens  complain,  and  against 
hich  they  have  so  often  and  so  fruitlessly  protested, 


By  these  and  the  like  oppressive  acts,  our  gi  ievari-  and  deeming  it  important,  for  the  instantaneous  and 

hearty  concurrence  by  the  citizens,  liypiiy  measure 
which  she  may  prescribe,  that  the  inindd'yf  the  peo- 
ple generally,  should  be  previously  prepared  by  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  their  grievances;  and  thinking  that 
this  object  can  he  best  attained,  and  an  harmonious 
and  united  action  best  secured  by  a free  interchange 
of  views  and  opinions;  do  hereby  agree  to  unite  in  the 
formation  of  an  association,  for  ttie  accomplishment 
of  these  ends,  and  for  the  ensuring  of  unanimity,  or- 
der, and  an  effective  action,  and  for  the  government 
of  such  association,  do  further  pledge  ourselves  to 
the  adoption  of  the  following  rules: 

Rule  1st,  This  society  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Orangeburg  Anti-Tariff  Association,  and  shall 
have  for  its  object,  the  full  discussion  of  our  wrongs 
and  their  remedies,  the  free  interchange  of  opinions 
among  ourselves,  and  a ready  co-operation  with 
other  similar  societies  formed,  or  to  be  formed  in 
other  districts  or  parishes,  so  as  to  ensure  a certain 
resistance  to  tyranny,  injustice,  and  aggression,  at  all 
and  every  hazard. 

Rule  2d,  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist 
of  a president,  three  vice  presidents,  a recording  and 
corresponding  secretary,  and  a treasurer,  with  a 
committee  of  twelve,  to  be  known  as  the  executive 
committee,  and  the  duties  of  these  officers  shall  be 
such  as  usually  appertain  to  such  offices. 

Rule  3d,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive 
committee  to  attend  to  all  such  matters  as  will  carry 
out  the  object  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  this 
association;  they  shall  have  power  to  correspond 
ihrough  the  corresponding  secretary,  with  individu- 
als and  with  other  associations,  that  are  or  may  be 
formed  for  like  purposes,  the  president  and  corres- 
ponding secretary  to  be  ex.  offi.  members  of  this 
committee. 

Rule  4tli,  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  elec- 
ted by  acclamation,  every  six  uiodUis. 


ces  have  been  multiplied,  and  our  former  wrongs  ag- 
gravated. The  violation  of  the  compromise  bill,  the 
desertion  oi  politicians,  the  treachery  of  parties,  and 
the  faithlessness  of  congress,  have  taught  us  that  we 
must  now  judge  seriously  for  ourselves,  tne  measures 
to  be  adopted  lor  the  attainment  of  redress.  To  this 
course  we  are  called  by  our  most  vital  interests,  by 
our  sacred  principles,  and  by  the  recorded  resolu- 
tions of  our  st.te  legislation. 

But  while  thus  convinced  of  the  enormity  of  those 
grie  vances  of  which  we  complain,  and  the  necessity 
of  speedy  redress,  we  are  not  the  less  sensible  of  tli 
propriety  of  cool  and  deliberate  consideration  before 
the  s ate  is  compelled  to  adopt  these  extreme  mea- 
sures which  we  should  deprecate,  but  which  we  fear 
may  soon  be  required.  For  the  purpose  of  sober 
consultation,  of  a Iree  interchange  of  sentiments,  and 
a harmonious  adoption  of  a prudent  course  of  seri- 
ous arid  united  action,  no  measure  seems  better  adap- 
ted to  the  limes  and  the  emeigencies  than  the  estab 
lishment  ol  district  or  local  associations,  not  for  the 
agitation  of  any  particular  mode  of  redress,  but  for 
the  securing  ol  that  general  co-operation  and  uni- 
formity ol  opinion  which  may  prepare  the  citizens 
for  the  ready  comprehension  and  hearty  adoption  ot 
such  plans,  as  the  state  may  hereafter  recommend. 

Therefore  resolved,  That  there  are  three  questions 
of  vital  importance  to  the  south,  on  which  our  feel- 
ings, our  interests,  and  our  principles  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  late  congress;  and  that 
these  are,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  southern  institu 
tions,  and  the  tariff. 

Resolved,  1 hat  all  the  southern  states,  and  South 
Carolina  more  especially,  are  required  by  honor  and 
by  sound  policy,  to  insist  upon  the  annexation  ol 
Texas,  the  aoandonment  oi  all  abolition  movements 
in  congress,  and  the  repeal  of  the  tariff. 

Resolved,  1 hut  the  stale  of  South  Carolina  is  ful- 
y and  irrevocably  pledged  to  resist  to  Ihe  utmost. 


The  members  which  we  send  to  the  legislature  lo 
elect  a governor,  and  electors  for  president  and  vice 
president  are  representatives  of  population  and  taxa- 
tion, and  by  this  arrangement,  while  Spartanburg 
with  3,468  voters  has  five  representatives  and  one 
senator,  that  is  six  votes — we  with  1841  voters,  have 
five  representatives  and  two  senators;  that  is,  seven 
votes  in  those  elections.  By  the  proposed  alteration, 
we  lose  these  advantages.  At  a time  when  our  pe- 
culiar institutions  are  attacked  from  abroad,  that 
portion  of  power,  which  under  the  compromise  of 
the  constitution,  we  enjoy  from  the  taxation  of  that 
species  ol  property,  ought  not  lightly  to  be  thrown 
away.  I may  add,  that  in  the  present  aspect  of  our 
political  affairs,  the  vote  by  the  state  given  at  the 
lai-t  moment  by  the  legislature,  acting  as  a corps  of 
reserve,  and  throwing  its  weight  in  mass,  has  some 
advantage  to  recommend  it. 

If  the  election  of  president  and  vice  president  be 
given  to  the  people,  by  general  ticket,  the  voice  of 
the  minority  is  suppressed.  If  by  the  division  of  the 
state,  into  nine  electoral  districts,  how  are  they  to 
be  arranged?  on  the  principle  of  white  population? — 
Shall  three-fifths  of  the  slave  population  be  added  to 
the  white  population,  or  shall  they  be  arranged  on 
the  principle  of  federal  numbers,  the  nine  districts 
which  1 have  named,  will  he  entitled  to  as  many 
electors,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  state  put  together. 

The  present  congressional  district  of  Pendleton, 
Greenville,  and  Laurens,  had  in  1839,  of  white  popu- 
lation, 49,298;  of  slave,  20,247.  The  present  con- 
gressional dislaict  of  Sumter,  Kershaw,  Lancaster, 
Richland,  and  Fairfield,,  had  of  whiles,  33,297;  of 
slaves,  51,230.  Are  slaves  to  go  for  nothing  in  this 
new  arrangement?  * * • " * 

I shall  vote  against  the  bill  of  the  last  session  al- 
tering the  judicial  tenure. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Rhett’s  plan,  I presume  your 
object  is,  to  ascertain  my  opinions  of  state  remedies, 
and  of  the  expediency  of  separate  state  action,  in 
some  form  at  this  time.  In  the  actual  condition  of 
parties,  I think  it  our  best  policy  to  defer  for  the 
present  moment,  a call  of  tue  people  in  convention; 
hut  in  assenting  to  this  delay,  1 entertain  no  doubt. 
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of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Mete,  to  resist  the  svs 
tern  of  protective  duties,  and  I would  earnestly  call 
the  attention  of  the  people,  to  this  subject.  The 
bold  and  fraudulent  usurpations  of  the  favored  class 
of  manufacturers,  must  speedily  be  arrested,  at  all 
and  every  hazard.  For  28  years  we  have  been  suf- 
fering under  the  infliction  of  continued  tariffs,  and 
the  last  has  added  insult  to  injury.  Congress  has 
become  but  the  convenient  machine,  to  absorb  the 
resources  ol  one  class  of  slates,  to  advance  the  pros 
perity  of  another  in  the  same  confederacy.  In  this 
struggle  for  power,  states  tread  down  states,  sover- 
eign like  themselves,  and  upon  their  ruins,  are  laid 
deep,  the  foundations  ,of  a central  consolidated  gov- 
ernment. * * * * # 

In  this  slale  of  things,  if  other  means  fail,  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  the  state,  in  convention  assembled, 
should  formally  suspend  the  powers  granted,  by  it 
together  with  its  sister  states,  in  Ike  co.n.ve.ntion  of 
1787,  to  the  common  agency  at  Washington,  which 
powers  the  congress  has  exceeded  and  abused,  until 
the  government  can  be  resettled  upon  is  proper  basis. 

Nothing  but  the  lamented  experience  of  the  past 
can  make  me  anticipate,  that  in  this  day  and  gene- 
ration, brute  force  will  be  applied,  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  an  undeniable  right,  by  a sovereign  party, 
to  the  compact,  which  framed  the  government. 

Should  coercion  be  threatened,  while,  we  do  nol 
invite,  with  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
will  repel  hostilities.  F,  Sumter. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  devotes  a column  and  a 
half  of  editorial,  commenting  .upon  Mr.  Sumter’s  re- 
ply. We  have  room  for  on  1 y the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  comment. 

“With  regard  to  state  action  against  the  tariff  op- 
pression, which  we  consider  but  the  .meeting  at  once 
and  at  a saler  in  proportion  as  it  is  an  .earlier  time, 
the  inevitable  issue  with  the  abolitionists,  *n  issue 
involving  our  existence  not  only  as  free,  but  even  as 
a civilized  people,  we  take  this  occasion  to  widen  ike 
basis  on  which  we  bav.e  placed  ourselves  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  our  cainciding  with  Mr.  Sumter.  Believing 
that  our  people  were  ready  to  go  into  a convention 
as  soon  as  practicable,  we  were  in  favor  of  their  so- 
doing— and  bringing  the  question  of  submission  or 
redemption  at  once  to  a decision;  but  being  disappoin- 
ted as  to  the  wished  for  unanimity  of  our  people  in 
favor  of  pledging  the  comi.pg" .legislature  to  call  a 
convention,  v/e  are  williyrg  not, to  press  the  ques- 
tion now,  and  we  refrain  lii.e  more  willingly  inas 
much  as  we  are  assured  that  as  soon  ascertain  party 
objections  are  out  of  the  way,  all  of  our  friends  of 


the  state  rights  party  hold  themselves  pledged  to 
slate  resistance  if  the  tyranny  stijl  exists,  and  inas- 


much as  within  a few  months  .no  legitimate  party  ob 
jections  will  or  can  any  longer  exist  In  the  mean- 
time, while  hoping  (or  ultimate  co-operation  from 
other  southern  states,  we  express  pur  belief  that  sin- 
gle and  separate  state  action  i.s  p,re— requisite  to  such 
co-operation.  We  believe  t.hgt  South  Carolina  ought 
not  to  forego  the  ,pse  of  her  organization — and  that 
while  waiting  a reasonable  time  before  she  udopts 
alienor  measuress,  tie  is  bound  meanwhile  to  extend 
the  protection  of  the  arm  oi  the  slate  against  the  en- 
forcement of  the  oppression,  to  every  citizen,  who 
chooses  to  appeal  to  her  ior  protection.  But  we  post- 
pone enlargement  on  this  question  until  we  undertake 
a review  ot  the  soul  animating  and  heart  inspiring 
letter  of  Langdon  Cnev.es. 

It  is  but  fair  perhaps  to  premise  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Sumter’s  reply,  by  stating,  that  Mr.  Chandler,  ano- 
ther candidate  agrees  substantially  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  resistance — counselling  “delav  not  for  the 
purpose  of  procrastination,”  but  of, efficient  preoaip- 
lion— and  binding  himself  by  the  pledge  of  the  state, 
and  that  lie  is  in  favor  of  all  the  proposed  changes  of 
the  state  constitution.  While  Mr.  Knox,  another 
candidate  also,  with  Mr,  Chandler,  i,n  favor  of  the 
proposed  state  changes,  declares  that  as  “,an  unchang- 
ed Union  man  of  1832”  he  is  opposed  to  the  remedy 
of  state  resistance.  He  admits  t,b.e  grievance— hut 
believes  it  will  be  redressed  by  the  ba]iot-box,  &c. 
&c.” 


(From  llie  Charleston  Mercury.) 

JAMES  HAMILTON  TO  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  the  him  Daniel  JVebsler — 

Cir:  In  your  speech  of  the  19th  of  September,  on 
B,  stop  common,  you  are.  pleased  to  declare  tfitH  Mr. 
Clay  is,  by  the  eohdjiipnsof  his  Raleigh  letter,  pledg- 
ed, in  tlie  event  ol  his  election,  lo  the  people  of  (.he 
noi  'h,  to  gP  agajnst  the  annexation  of  1 exas,  and  that 
Mr.  Polk  is  pledged  to  go  for  it.  As  a democrat, 
allow  me  to  say,  ‘ be  it  so!" 

On  this  the  democracy  joins  issue  with  the  whigs 
and  now  “let  the  flardest.  fend  off.” 

With  the  hope  that  this  communication  may  scale 
(bat  Chinese  wall  pf  prejudice  north  of  Mason  & 
p.xou’s  line,  winch  shuts  out  frorn  the  people  of  the 
north  altogether  the  public  opipipn  of  the  people  of 


the  south,  and  that  it  may  even  appear  in  1 he  Boston 
Atlas,  1 address  you  “in  no  unfriendly  voice,”  simply 
with  the  view  of  presenting  some  statistics  for  your 
consideration,  which  I have  not  seen  slated  elsewhere, 
having  special  reference  to  the  value  of  Texas  to 
your  portion  of  the  Union. 

These  plain  sums  are  brought  forward  for  the  par- 
ticulin  notice  and  attention  of  the  manufacturers  and 
ship-owners  of  New  England  and  the  middle  states. 

What  do  you  think,  in  the  next  century,  in  case 
Texas  is  annexed  to  the  Union,  her  five  custom  houses 
of  Sabine,  Galveston,  St  Louis,  Matagorda.  and  Cor- 
pus Christi,  would  be  worth  to  that  favored  country 
which  lies  north  of  the  Potomac?  Why,  five  times 
the  amount  of  the  debt  we  incurred  in  our  last  war 
with  Great  Britain.  I e-limale  the  revenue  in  Texas, 
under  our  tariff,  or  any  one  we  are  likely  to  impose, 
would  be  worth  lo  the’ revenue  of  the  United  States, 
two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  for  the  next  fifty 
years.  On  a series  of  low  duties,  the  customs  of 
Texas  yield  at  present  about  $150  000  per  annum — 
with  our  tariff  they  would  go  up  to  $300,000  the.  first 
year,  and  for  twenty -five  years  afterwards,  by  a con- 
sequent augmentation  of  trade,  would  increase  in 
ratio  of  at  least  15  or  20  per  cent,  annually;  nor 
reach  3 point  of  r*  pose  under  a uniform  rate  of  im- 
post, until  they  would  give  five  millions  annually  to 
our  government. 

But  what  won  Id  il  give  to  your  manufacturers  and 
ship  owners?  Why,  three  times  as  much  more  in 
the  direct  bounty,  resulting  from  our  tariff  imposed 
on  Texian  imports,  and  the  profit  to  the  northern 
manufacturers  and  producers  on  their  industry — and, 
should  the  same  exorbitant  duties  continue,  to  be  le- 
vied by  our  laws,  Texas  would  be  worth  to  New 
England  a larger  sum  than  can  be  measured  by  my 
power  or  yours — over  the  combination  of  figures,  al- 
though in  your  r.ecent  New  England  statistics  in  cal- 
culating the  consumption  of  old  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  .flour,  pork,  beef,  and  rice,  this  power,  on  your 
pant,  altogether  seems  prodigious. 

if  I mistake  not,  you  must  have  allowed  in  your 
calculation  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds  averdu 
pots  to  eacli  sucking  infant,  per  annum. 

Bptito  be  serious:  What,  sir,  would  be  the  value 

of  the  immense  coastwise  tonnage  which  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  would  supply  to  Texas?  or,  the 
benefit  under  our  navigation  laws,  of  carrying  her 
vastly  augmenting  crops  to  foreign  markets?  When 
the  valley  of  the  Brascs  alone  is  capable  of  producing 
more  cotton  and  sugar  than  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi ! 

i think  if  you  do  not  appreciate  this  sum  in  politi- 
cal arithmetic,  your  friend — Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence, 
and  my  most  worthy  and  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Appleton,  of  Boston — can;  and  they  will  per- 
ceive, that  it  is  somewhat  more  lo  the  interests  of 
your  people,  that  Lowell,  Taunton,  Pittsburg,  New 
York,  Patterson,  and  Philadelphia,  should  supply 
Texas,  and  through  her  the  northern  arid  eastern 
provinces  of  Mexico,  with  woollens  and  cottons, 
hardware  and  castings,  ttian  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, and  that  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  tiling  to 
our  country,  w hether  Kennebec,  Boston,  Nantucket, 
Providence,  New  Yoik,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
furnish  the  ships  to  transport  the  cotton,  sugar,  tal- 
low, and  peltry  of  Texas  to  foreign  ports,  instead  of 
the  barques  of  London,  Liverpool,  or  Hull.  The 
truth  is,  Mr.  Webster,  there  never  was  so  gross  a 
misapprehension  in  the  world,  as  has  existed  in  rela- 
tion lo  the  character  and  true  value  of  the  late  trea- 
ty of  annexation,  wiiich,  from  party  considerations 
alone,  and  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Clay’s  lead,  the  sen- 
ate ol  the  United  Slates  rejected. 

My  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  Texas,  (I  speak 
from  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,)  enables 
me  lo  say,  that  il  was  the  most  stupendously  advan- 
tageous compact  our  government  ever  made.  The 
public  lands  of  Texas,  under  our  land  lav. s,  and  set- 
tled bj  our  peopje,  would  be  worth  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  at  the  government  price; 
as  the  amount  not  covered  by  grants  exceeds  a hun 
dred  millions  of  acres.  It  has  been  said,  that  all  the 
good  lands  have  been  granted.  But,  it  lias  not  been 
taken  into  account,  that  the  conditions  of  the  grants, 
in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  have  not  been  com 
plied  with,  and  would  be  annulled  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  Slates,  and  consequently  revert 
lo  the  government.  And  all  this  empire,  with  its 
advantages  direct  and  collateral,  could  have  been 
purchased  for  the  comparatively  paltry  sum  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars—  To  be  paid  fur,  too , out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  salts  of  these  very  lands  themselves!!! 

But  after  all,  Mr.  Webster,  what  in  the  vast  advent 
of  ages,  js  llie  privilege  worth  to  our  government,  ot 
planting  jts  custom  imuse  in  Texas,  and  hoisting  on 
its  flag  staff  the  close.  Jist  oi'  pur  American  system,  and 
excluding  Great  Britain  from  31I  competition?  When 
you  have  squared  the  circle,  you  can  answer  this 
question,  but  not  before.  Yet  you  pledge  your  friend 


Clay  logo,  against  this  acquisition  to  your  own  section 
of  the  country,  and  ask  your  people  and  posterity  to 
pay,  in  the  long  run,  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
as  the  price  of  his  elevation  to  Ihe  purple,  and  that 
probably,  like  the  mantle  of  Elisha,  in  your  own  hope, 
it  may  afterwards  gracefully  fail  on  your  own  shoul- 
der. This  is,  indeed,  laying  a large  sum  upon  your 
friends!  Let  me  ask  you  what  has  (he  annexation  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Union  done  for  your  constituents? — 
Why,  more  than  it  has  done  for  the  creoles  of  that 
country.  Yet  your  federal  politicians  were  as  much 
opposed  to  that  measure  then,  as  they  are  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  now.  To  llie  south,  the  annexa- 
tion, in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  is  not  worth  a 
groat,  but,  as  in  the  war  of  18J2,  she  is  influenced  by 
none  other  than  those  national  considerations,  which 
affect  the  interests,  ihe  security,  honor,  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  whole  country. 

The  London  Times,  you  know  the  most  enlighten- 
ed and  powerful  public  journal  in  the  world,  in 
speaking  of  the  fatuity  of  our  senate  in  rejecting 
such  a boon  from  the  influence  of  sheer  faction,  very 
justly  remarks,  that  it  only  proves  what  a rope  of 
sand  our  whole  system  is,  that  however  much  they 
may  love  the  treason  which  the  senate  committed 
against  tl  e best  in t erests  of  their  own  country,  they 
nevertheless  cordially  despise  the  traitor. 

| That  a statesman  like  yourself,  who  expresses  so 
cordial  a love  for  tile  Union,  should  play  the  small 
game  of  thrusting  the  slave  question  into  the  balance, 
against  the  interests  of  every  part  of  that  Union,  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  you.  Yon  ought  to-have  left 
this  to  your  remarkable  friend  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  whom,  by  a most  felicitous  sobriquet  Mr, 
Cln  ves  calls  the  Anachan  is  a Clobtz  of  America. — 
Yes!  let  his  baptismal  name  be  Anacharsis  Clootz 
henceforth  and  forever,  as  much  so  as  if  he  had  been 
dipped  in  the  waters  of  Jordan.  But  for  you, 
wiio  are  constantly  dwelling  on  your  love  for  llie 
“Union,  the  whole  Union,  and  nothing  hut  the  Un- 
ion.” it  is  “the  unkindest  cut  of  all,”  that  Hi  is 
thrust  should  come  from  such  a worshipper  at  its 
. shrine. 

j Your  Magnus  Apollo,  Mr.  Clay,  lias  told  us, 
that  the  slave  question  has  nothing  to  do  w ith  the 
great  national  considerations,  which  enter  into  this 
subject.  Yet  you  declare  that  he  is  opposed  with 
yourself  to  the  further  extension  ofslaveiy  over  that 
vast  territory  west  of  the  Sabine.  Whom  are  we  to 
believe?  the  worshipper  or  his  idol? 

Are  you  making  up  a slave  question  for  the  next 
presidential  election?  Let  me  tell  you,  if  there  is 
sense  enough  in  Boston  to  know'  what  a pistareen  is, 
(which  1 rather  guess  there  is,)  the  Lawrences  and 
the  Appletons  will  not  allow  you  to  tender  such  an 
issue;  for,  if  your  object  is  disunion,  if  this  event 
occurs,  they  have  forecast  enough  to  see,  that  grass 
: must  grow  in  Boston  in  less  Ilian  half  a century,  on 
Corn  hill  and  in  front  of  Old  South,  and  that  it  would 
be  as  well  to  keep  the  Clove  patches  verdant  and 
productive  at  Lowell,  Chelmsford,  Taunton  and  Do- 
j ver.  Mr.  Ingersoll  afforded  you  a view  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  characterized  by  the  intelligent  spirit 
I of  a statesman.  If  slavery  is  to  be  gradually  abo- 
: lislied  in  our  country,  it  may  be,  as  he  more  than 
1 plausibly  conjectured,  by  its  passover  through  Texas, 
but  at  last  it  would  be  lost  in  Ihe  immense  Pampas 
of  Mexico,  by  an  amalgamation  with  a race  there, 
who  regard  a sable  Ebo  with  the  same  gusto,  that 
you  or  I would  a living  model  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici. 

Have  done,  my  good  sir,  with  this  silly,  mischiev- 
ous game  of  disunion  to  your  section  ol  the  confe- 
deracy, and  with  those  narrow,  bigoted,  and  section- 
al views;  they  are  unworthy  ol  you — and  iry  to  bring 
yourself,  upon  this  question,  to  the  standard  of  the 
statesmanship  of  jour  countryman,  Mr.  Alexandei’ 
Everett,  who,  in  a recent  article,  lias  exhausted  the 
argument,  and  done  equal  honor  to  himself,  by  the 
deep  philosophy  witli  wnicii  lie  has  treated  this  sub 
ject,  and  tin-  noble  and  enlightened  palriotism  whic! 
lie  lias  brought  to  its  discussion. 

Even  if  you  were  to  weigh  with  the  most  scrupu 
lous  accuracy  the  future  relative  political  power  f 
the  slaveholding  and  non-slavehuld ing  states,  aft* 
the  acquisition  ot  Texas,  the  slates  yet  to  be  creaU 
out  of  our  immense  northwestern  territory,  extend 
mg  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  preponderant:- 
must  be  vastly  in  lavor  oi'  the  latter.  It  is  true,  th 
by  your  speed)  on  Boston  Common,  you  have  drive 
the  last  nail  in  the  coffin  of  your  friend  Clay  (wit! 
out,  J fear,  shedding  one  penitential  tear  o ver  his  r 
mains;)  but  you  may  survive  yourself,  to  m ake  ( s 
“threescore  and  ten”  large  and  small  orations,  to 
the  passing  wonder  and  adoration  ol  those  in  “l 
Athens  of  America,”  who  happen  to  have  etnj 
heads  and  long  purses,  and  a curious  subject  ior  1 
speculation  ol  men  of  sense,  how  so  much  geni 
should  be  combined  with  such  an  utter  want  ol  a 
discretion  and  steadness  of  principle — but  that  yot 
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oj-oulil  even  be  able  to  r « iso  political  capital  enough 
out  of  the  mere  question  of  slavery,  t.o  make  you  any- 
thing;  more  than  an  alderman  in  the  town  of  Boston, 
In  quite  as  improbable,  as  that  yonr  friend,  Anachar- 
9is  Clootz,  should  again  be  elected  president  of  the 
U.  Slates. 

1 owe  you  no  malice,  Mr.  Webster;  on  the  contra- 
ry, I have  none  other  than  the  kindest  feelings  per- 
sonally towards  you.  1 like  you  as  a boon  compan- 
ion, and  am  attracted  by  the  strongest  social  sympa- 
thy to  aids  you  I have  listened  too  often  to  the 
rich  variety  of  your  great  colloquial  power,  and  have 
been  warmed  too  frequently  by  your  fine  convivial 
flow,  to  wish  you  any  other  harm.  You  should  do  none 
to  our  common  country  by  a pernicious  cant,  that 
is  altogether  beneath  the  level  of  your  genius  and  ex- 
cellent heart,  when  ils  fountains  are  not  polluted  by 
the  hitter  waters  of  faction  and  party  spirit. 

If  I have  subscribed  my  own  name  to  this  commu- 
nication, it  has  been  from  no  idle  vanity,  hut  that 
the  public  might,  for  the  facts  I have  stated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  resources  of  Texas,  have  some  other  se- 
curity than  the  mere  irresponsibility  of  an  anonymous 
signature. 

It  is  something  certainly,  that  borders  on  audacity, 
that  I should  attempt  to  take  the  “Lion  of  the  North” 
by  the  heard.  But  I have  met  you  in  times  gone  by, 
on  the  floor  of  congress,  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
that  colonial  portion  of  the  Union,  and,  on  this  sub- 
ject, I am  not  afraid  to  meet  you  again  on  any  arena. 
Truth,  my  good  sir,  is  more  mighty  than  your  voice, 
and  more  invincible^  than  your  arm.  In  hoc  signo  | 
Vince  mus. 

1 have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  JAMES  HAMILTON. 

Oswichee  Bend,  Russell  county,  Alabama,  Octo- 
ber 7th,  1844. 
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The  Campaign.  As  the  elections  for  electors  of 
president  and  vice  president  are  now  at  hand,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  voting  on  next  Friday  week  the  1st ; 
of  November,  and  thirteen  of  the  states  electing  elec- 
tors on  Monday  the  4th  November,  the  scene  in  the 
political  field  becomes  intensely  interesting.  The 
result  of  the  five  six  or  preliminary  or  state  elec- 
tions which  we  have  just  received  returns  lrom,  are 
sufficiently  close  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  both  par- 
ties for  success  in  each  of  them  at  the  ensuing  gene- 
ral contest,  adding  no  little  to  the  anxiety  of  all. — 
There  are  yet  large  meetings  held,  attended  by  thou-  ' 
sands,  but  it  is  evident  that  all  regard  the  argument 
as  pretty  well  over,  and  the  great  orators  that  have 
been  scouring  the  Union,  are  now  hurrying  home  to 
see  that  the  success  of  tlie  cause  they  have  seve- 
rally been  advocating  abroad,  shall  not  suffer  by  their 
absence. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  5th  instant,  has *  1 
the  following  rally: 

“Waterloo  Begun.  We  may  expect  to  have  Ihe 
Club  bravely  ami  bi agadociously  brandished  to-day 
and  lo  mortow,  lor  we  look  for  news  of  whig  suc- 
cess hi  Maryland,  and  a cltshmaclaver  jollification  of 
jubilant  coons.  But  it  will  be  but  the  opening  of 
the  Iasi  disastrous  battle  of  the  Napoleon  of  the 
west.  Maine  lias  given  him  already  a Qua  Ire  Bras 
foretaste  ol  his  coining  doom;  and  we  dread  not  to 
concede  him  a temporary  advantage  in  his  first  co- 
lumn charge  now  that  the  battle  is  -pitched ; for  the 
wing  uuitu  over  the  brave  Baltimoreans,  will  scarce 
have  quavered  to  its  “dying,  dying  fall,”  ere  the  in- 
cipient thunders  of  the  veteran  Bluctier  of  Ihe  South 
West,  ol  Old  Hickory  and  his  young  ones,  shall 
vibrate  along  their  trembling  flanks — while  column 
alter  column  ol  the  coonskm  chivalry  shall  melt 
under  Hie  fire  of  the  Democratic  squares,  and  soon  lo 
close  this  strange  and  eventful  tragedy,  old  South 
Carolina,  reclining  now  in  easy  confidence  amidst  the 
stormy  cloud,  shall  see  the  eagle  eye  of  the  gallant, 
old  chiel  flash  hack  the  greeting  srnile  of  victory  as 
his  calm  accents  invite  us  onward!  onward!!  onward!!! 
with  “Up  guards  and  at  them!” 

I he  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  16th,  under  the  cap- 
tion Ol  “THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION,” says:  “We  have  the  most  cheering  prospect 

before  us  of  glorious  success,  if  the  republicans  of 
the  Union  will  but  do  their  duty;  and  who  is  it,  whose 
soul  is  animated  by  great  principles,  in  so  holy  a 
cause,  that  will  not  bestir  himself  to  save  his  coun- 
try lrom  the  dominion  of  the  Dictator?  We  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  following  estimate  of  the  states 
on  whose  voles  we  count  with  strong  and  well  found- 
ed tiopes  of  success: 

Maine  9;  New  Hampshire  6;  New  York  36;  Penn- 
sylvania 26,  Virginia  17;  South  Carolina  9;  Georgia 
10;  Tennessee  13;  Alabama  9;  Mississippi  6;  Loui- 
siana 6;  Michigan  5;  Illinois  9;  Missouri  7;  Arkansas 
3 — Making  171. 


umc  are  171  votes  which  we  -.hall  obtain,  if  our 
brethren  but  do  their  duty — and  138  are  sufficient  to 
elect  Polk  and  Dallas!” 

This  calculation  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the 
17th,  claps  under  the  head  of  “Bragging,”  and  pro- 
ceeds bv  way  of  comment,  to  quote  from  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  of  the  221  of  September,  1840,  an 
article  in  which  the  editor  claimed  with  perfect  con- 
fidence 115  electoral  voles  “certain”  (or  Mr  Van 
Buren — allowing  only  60  ascertain  for  General  Har- 
rison — and  only  “a  reasonable  prospect  of  31  more, 
in  all  91,  and  short  of  an  election  fifty  seven.  Thus 
it  appears  from  the  most  unfavorable  aspect  the  Pre- 
sidential question  can  be  made  lo  assume  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  must  be  re-elected.” 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  intimated  in  a recent  num- 
ber. the  resort  to  tricks  and  unjustifiable  expedients 
for  success,  is  to  he  apprehended.  A number  of 
them  have  already  been  discovered  and  exposed,  and 
do  doubt,  a still  greater  number  are  as  yet  unsus- 
pected. We  speak  of  this  without  regard  to  party, 
for  it  is  but  too  true  that  unprincipled  men  attach 
themselves  to  both  parties,  and  attempt,  with  a view 
to  success,  what  the  great  body  of  either  party  would 
scorn  lo  resort  to. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  infamous  “Roor- 
back” forgery — and  added  our  mite  to  the  unenvia- 
ble celebrity  of  its  author.  The  same  distinction 
shall  be  given  to  the  person  guilty  of  opening  and  ; 
publish. ng  Henry  Clay’s  confidential  letter  to  his  I 
kinsman — if  the  public  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
the  name  of  him  who  was  guilty  of  the  act. 

The  leading  editorial  in  the  Richmond  Enquirerof 
the  17th,  under  the  caption  of  1 the  political  same,” 
examines  with  the  accustomed  tactof  the  editor,  the 
pretensions  of  the  whig  journals,  that  they  will  carry 
the  states  of  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  N.  York,  Vir- 
ginia, &c.  According  to  Mr.  Ritchie’s  views  of  trie  po- 
litical field,  there  would  seem  to  be  hardly  the  sha- 
dow of  a doubt  of  Mr.  Polk’s  election.  The  recent 
victory  in  Pennsylvania  insures  a yet  more  glorious 
triumph,  at  the  approaching  election.  “Georgia 
Redeemed, — Federalism  routed, ,”  heads  another  art i-  j 
cle,  cheering  on  to  renewed  contest  next  month. — i 
“Virginia  safe!  A loud  blast  from  Little  Tennessee, ” | 
commences  another  spirited  article,  and  in  another, 
Louisiana  is  pronounced  beyond  dispute  for  Polk, 
by  a letter  dated  at  Covington  Parish,  7th  instant,  in 
which  the  writer  figures  up  a majority  in  that  slate 
of  at  least  1,060  votes.  The  letter  says:  “The  whigs 
are  making  a most  dreadlul  and  death-like  struggle 
for  the  slate;  but  their  days  are  numb, ered-ihe  awful 
sentence  has  already  appeared  upon  the  wall.  My 
heart  leaps  with  joy  at  the  very  announcement  of  the 
bright  and  glorious  prospects  of  the  good  cause  in 
the  Old  Dominion,  who,  though  hard  pressed  i.i  1840, 
thank  God!  never  did,  nor  will  give  a federal,  alias  whig 
vote." 

“Tell  our  friends  to  press  on.  We  shall  and  will 
carry  the  election.  1 leave  home  in  the  morning  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  a round  of  barDacues,  and 
will  push  on  the  colu  .in.  All  is  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
with  us.” 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  17th  instant. 

We  find  m the  Fi edencksburg  (Virginia)  Star  of 
the  llih,  certain  documents  (as  quoted  below)  is-  | 
sued,  it  will  be  perceived,  by  a body  too  numerous  ! 
and  too  highly  respectable  lo  leave  one  niument’s 
doubt  upon  their  authenticity.  They  tell  their  own 
story  loo  distinctly  to  require  any  explanation. — 
Some  of  them  are  of  little  importance,  except  as 
they  serve  incidentally  to  confirm  Ihe  rest;  but,  since  ; 
they  do  this,  we  feel  bound,  m spite  of  their  length, 
to  give  them  entire.  We  shall  place  them,  however, 
m what  seems  to  us  their  natural  order.  We  have  only 
to  add  that  the  particulars  are  confirmed  to  us  from 
various  personal  sources  entirely  to  be  depended  on. 

The  abandoned  means  resorted  to,  the  secrecy 
with  which  they  ..ere  intended  to  be  put  in  action, 
the  conspirator-like  energy  of  the  organization  pro- 
posed, and  the  iniquitous  purposes  so  clearly  indicat- 
ed— nay,  in  one  place  directly  avowed — are  strongly 
significant  of  a party  conscious  that  only  the  most 
desperate  means  can  save  them,  and  forgetting,  in 
that  desperation,  ail  the  caution,  the  care  of  a total 
concealment,  without  which  a machinery  as  hazar- 
dous as  this  could  scarcely  fail  to  recoil  fatally  upon 
its  contrivers.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  as  fol- 
lows: 

FREDERICKSBURG  CLAY  CLUB- 

At  a meeting  of  the  Clay  club  of  Fredericksburg, 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  October  10,  1844, 

'The  president  laid  before  the  club  the  following 
letter  from  Major  Hugh  M.  Patton,  with  its  accom- 
panying enclosures,  all  which  were  read: 

Fredericksburg,  October  10,  1844. 

To  the  president  of  the  Fredericksburg  Clay  club. 

Sir:  The  enclosed  address  and  communication 
were  received  by  me  yesterday  through  the  post  of- 


fice, bearing  the  Washington  city  post  mark,  under 
the  frank  of  senator  Walker. 

Had  the  communication  been  confined  to  the  very 
efficient  plan  of  political  organization  it  suggests,  1 
should  not  have  given  myself  the  care  ol  seeking  its 
general  circulation  tnrough  the  agency  of  the  club 
over  which  you  preside.  The  circular  letter,  how- 
ever, developes  a system  of  electioneering  tactics 
based  upon  such  shameless  prostitution  of  all  moral 
principle,  indicating  such  absolute  indifference  to  the 
means  of  success  however  dishonorable  and  corrupt, 
that  1 deem  it  due  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  whom  1 
know  to  be  chivalrous  and  honest — to  the  mass  of  the 
democracy,  upon  whom  and  through  whom  the  prin- 
ciple of  action  suggested  is  to  be  made  effective — to 
bring  to  their  knowledge,  and  expose  to  the  whole 
nation,  the  subtle  and  corrupt  instrumentality  by 
which  the  success  of  the  Polk  and  Dallas  parly  is  to 
be  secured. 

Had  I been  a “democrat,”  the  impudence  of  en- 
closing such  a document  to  me  would  have  autho- 
rized its  exposure.  Whig  as  I am,  the  publicity  I 
seek  to  give  it  is  not  less  a duty  to  the  country  than 
justice  to  my  own  feeling  and  character.  Neither 
does  the  sanction  even  of  an  honorable  senator  of 
the  United  States  shield  the  precious  morality  the  let- 
ter indicates  from  the  indignation  of  every  honest 
man,  or  render,  in  the  slightest  degree,  less  palatable 
to  me  its  implication  that  I possessed  such  pliancy  of 
principle  as  to  become  the  agent  in  carrying  out  these 
very  honorable  suggestions  of  Messrs.  Towles  and 
Sengstack. 

I submit  the  enclosures  to  (he  consideration  of  the 
Clay  club  for  such  disposition  as  they  may  think  pro- 
per to  give  them.  This  from  yours,  respectfully, 
HUGH  M.  PATTON. 

We  place  next  the  personal  communication  of 
Mr.  Towles  (chairman  of  the  democratic  executive 
committee  here)  to  Mr.  Patton.  It  was  in  manu- 
script, and  has  been  literally  copied,  it  appears. — 
Personally  we  wish  Mr.  T.  well— as  indeed  we  do 
almost  all  men;  and  we  are  therefore  glad  that  his 
letter  affords  decisive  internal  evidence  that  he  is  in- 
nocent of  the  authorship  of  the  abominable  circulars 
to  which  he  affixes  his  official  name: 

Dear  Sir  I take  the  liberty  to  write  unto  you  being 
one  of  my  old  townsmen  and  whom  I have  learned 
is  a polk  & Dallas  man  and  if  I am  not  misinformed 
on  the  subject;  your  situation  can  greatly  help  the 
S cause  of  Polk  & Dal  las  we  have  not  got  any  letters 
from  my  old  town  therefore  I hardely  know  what  they 
are  about  whether  coons  or  Democrats  prevail  in  the 
little  town  if  we  have  any  prominent  men  in  the 
Frederh  ksburge  please  cause  their  names  to  be  com- 
municated forthwith  as  we  desire  lo  make  sure  doub- 
ly sure  the  coons  have  given  up  new  york  iSf  new 
jersey  and  seem  to  be  fighting  hard  for  Pennsylvania 
but  it  will  he  no  go  we  shall  carry  the  state  by  about 
15  in  according  to  our  letters  from  the  state  we  have 
carried  little  Deleware  by  a small  maj  of  about  60 
or  70  but  will  for  president  increase  that  vote  by 
about  200— being  that  t.vo  of  our  men  run  in  one 
■ district  made  our  maj  what  is  above  named  I will 
enclose  some  documents  which  I hope  you  will  make 
the  best  use  of  and  I remain  respectfully  yours 

JAMES  TOWLES. 

Oct  7 1844  Washington  City 
N B tny  old  Townsman  Wyatt  desired  me  to  take 
his  youth  1 thirick  I shall  alter  a little  when  one  is 
free  which  will  be.  in  a short  time  please  show  this  & 
oblige*  J 4" 

Next  comes  the  main  piece.  It  sets  out  with  much 
“diffidence.”  'The  modesty  seems  entirely  mental, 
not  moral;  for  never  have  we  seen  a production  much 
more  divested  of  all  shame  as  to  any  thing  like  vir- 
tue. It  begins  artfully  enough  its  preamble  to  the 
intended  wickedness,  by  holding  out  the  idea  that  the 
whigs  are  very  bad.  Such  is  usually  Satan’s  great 
argument,  who  always  tells  men  “other  people  are 
all  rogues;  so  your  only  chance  is  to  be  a greater 
rogue  than  they.”  Videlicet  the  circular: 
circular 

From  the  executive  committee  of  the  democratic  associa- 
tion of  Washington  city. 

Committee  room, 

Washington  city,  (D.  C.J  September,  1844. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Washington  de- 
mocratic association,  entrusted  with  its  correspon- 
dence, with  a feeling  of  diffidence  overcome  only  by 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  democracy,  beg  leave 
to  make  a few  suggestions,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
organization  of  the  party  for  the  coming  election.  To 
this  we  are  more  especially  moved  by  what  we  see 
around  us  in  the  conduct  of  the  whig  leaders. 

* The  president  of  the  club  here  staled  that,  upon  in- 
quiry of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the 
‘JM.  B.’’  to  the  manuscript  Teller  signed  Janies  Towles, 
he  had  been  informed  that  what  was  there  stated  as  to 
his  application  in  behalf  of  his  son  was  true. 
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"<  hi  re  is  a centra!  Clay  club  in  this  city,  rompns- 
ec!  chiefly  of  men  who  were  removed  from  office  un 
der  former  democratic  administrations,  or  are  seek- 
ing office,  from  a whig  administration,  which  they 
may  be  instrumental  in  bringing  into  power.  Men 
actuated  by  such  motives  are  not  very  scrupulous  in 
the  means  used  to  secure  success.  They  appear  to 
have  at  command  an  abundance  of  money,  believed 
to  be  derived  from  men  who  seek  office  like  them- 
selves, and  a band  of  gamblers,  who  are  attempting 
to  control  the  election  for  the  mere  purpose  of  win 
ning  bets.  With  these  means,  and  the  assistance  of 
Will  is  Green,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay’s  bondsman  to 
to  keep  the  peace  in  this  district,  who  has  spent  the 
summer  here  for  the  purpose  of  franking  whatever 
the  club  may  wish  to  distribute,  they  are  filling  the 
country  with  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods,  and 
are  promoting  an  organization  to  give  it  effect,  and 
make  it  felt  at  the  polls. 

The  Washington  democratic  association  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  mechanics,  and  men  who  get  their 
living  by  manual  labor;  and  of  that  character  is  the 
committee  which  addresses  you.  They  seek  no  office. 
Their  object  is  to  counteract  the  mischievous  opera- 
tions of  the  Clay  club.;  and,  by  contributing  all  in 
their  power  to  the  success  of  the  democracy,  secure 
an  administration,  and  perpetuate  a government,  un- 
der which  the  toiling  millions  may  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor,  taxed  only  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  public.  We  want  no  national  bank,  to  create  a 
thousand  streams  of  influence  hostile  to  the  popular 
will:  we  want  no  high  proleclive  tariff,  to  make  us 
pay  double  price  for  what  we  buy,  not  to  support  our 
government,  but  to  make  others  rich  by  our  labor: 
we  want  no  distribution  of  moneys  arising  from  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  enable  the  manufactur- 
ers to  tax  us  double  the  amount  distributed , one-half 
of  it  to  go  into  their  own  pockets  and  the  other  into 
the  treasury.  We  want  to  tax  nobody  for  our  benefit, 
and  we  do  not  want  others  to  tax  us  for  their  benefit. 

A national  bank,  distribution,  and  triple  taxation, 
are  the  evils  we  apprehend  from  the  election  of 
Henry  Clay:  a free  government  and  taxation  for  pub- 
lic purposes  only,  we  expect  from  .the  election  of 
James  K.  Polk-  In  these  alternatives  are  to  be  found 
the  secrets  of  our  zeal  in  the  impending  contest. 

The  leading  whigs  are  again,  as  in  1S|40,  resorting 
to  publications — false,  unprincipled,  and  base — lo 
elect  their  candidate;  and,,  it 4s  believed,  organizing 
systems  of  fraud,  equally,  if  mot  more,  extensive  — 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  .democracy  to  le  ap  and  doing, 
to  counteract  these  rcefarjous  expedients.to, usurp  the 
government.  It  cannot  be  effectively  done  without 
a thorough  organization  of  the, democratic  party. 

Such  an  organization  is  demanded  by  the  fjrtlier 
consideration  that  by  no  other  means  can  the  entire 
strength  of  the  party  he  brought  lo  the  polls. 

if  such  gii  organization  exists  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, it  is  well.  Yet,  you  may  possibly  find  some- 
thing in  our  suggestions  which  will  enable  you  lo 
give  it  .more  effect,  if  not  to  add  lo  its  machinery. — 
All  we  desire  is,  to  see  the  end  accomplished  by  ho 
pest  M.eaiis — the  mode  is  of  little  consideration. — 
Wiih  this  fueling,  we  tnrow  out  the  following: 

We  will  not  pause  to  comment  on  all  this;  there  is 
“metal  more  attractive”  in  the  “plan  of  organiza- 
tion” which  ensues.  Besides,  loving  to  come  from 
words  to  things,  we  are  eager  to  see  the  “honest 
means”  about  to  be  propounded,  for  really  we  never 
yet  could  tell 'how  honest  a thing  was  until  we  had 
seen  it,  and,  consequently,  are  as  little  in  the  habit 
of  trusting  the  word  “honest”  as  any  other.  We 
shall  proceed,  therefore,  clause  by  clause,  and  in- 
terlard our  comments  where  they  seem  needed. 
“plan  of  organization. 

“1.  That  a democratic  association,  young  hickory 
club,  or  an  association  under  some  other  name,  be 
immediately  established,  where  none  exists,  in  every 
county,  city,  ward,  town,  and  village  throughout  the 
Union,  and  all  democrats  invited  to  join  them.” 
They  are  all  left  free,  it  will  be  perceived, Tinder  the 
et  catera  of  “some  other  name,”  to  take  any  designa- 
tion locally  popular:  in  Pennsylvania  to  call  them- 
selves “a  tariff  association;’1  in  Tennessee  “an  anti- 
tariff  one;”  abolitionists  or  anti-abolitionists,  annex- 
ationists or  the  contrary;  assumptionists  or  repudia- 
tors,  just  as  may  be  “honestest.”  For,  mark  you, 
they  mean  to  be  horribly  honest! 

“2  That  «sch  association  appoint  an  executive 
.committee  of  its  most  intelligent  and  active  mem- 
bers, not  exceeding  three  .in  number.” 

Well,  all  the  power  of  this  secret  organization  and 
all  its  “intelligence”  and  morality  are  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  invisible,  irresponsible  triumvirate, 
whose  blind  instruments  all  the  rest  of  the  club  are 
to  be!  A very  republican  arrangement,  truly! 

That  if  there  be  but  one  association  within  an 
election  precinct  or  district,  its  executive  committee, 
or  if  there  be  more  than  one,  then  all  the  executive 
^ounmiUees,  meet  for  the  purpose  of  .appointing  » 


captain  of  democratic  minute  men  for  the  v.  hole 
precinct,  or  for  each  ward,  school  district,  militia 
district,  or  other  subdivision  of  its  territory,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require. 

“4.  That  the  captain?  appoint  as  many  lieutenants 
as  the  service  may  require,  and  forthwith  proceed  to 

enroll  all  devoted  democrats  within  their  limits,  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  serve  the  democracy  at  a 
minute’s  warning  ” 

Captains,  lieutenants,  and  minute-men!  Why, 
heaven  alive!  here’s  the  famous  “standing  army” 
upon  us!  We  thought  it  quite  as  well  entitled  to  be 
revived  as  the  defunct  sub-treasury  or  the  extinct 
treaty;  but  we  had  very  little  idea  that  it  wa3  sub- 
sisting in  this  way  all  over  the  country,  that  its  dis- 
cipline bad  ever  been  carried  to  the  perfection  of 
“minute-men,”  and  that,  at  this  moment,  they  are 
standing  guard  all  over  the  land  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing and  peaceful  inhabitants! 

But  let  us  see.  Besides  their  military,  they  have 
some  rather  high  civil  functions,  suspected  long  ago 
to  be  much  more  the  aim  of  General  Van  Buren, 
and  Field  Marsha!  Poinsett  than  any  operations  in 
the  field.  They  are,  it  appears,  with  a most  friendly 
and  patriotic  solicitude,  to  look  after  all  the  rights 
and  opinions  of  their  neighbors!  What  public  spirit! 
Valuable  men  they  are,  beyond  a doubt.  How  their 
own  affairs  must  suffer!  But  stay,  probably  the  sort 
they  employ  have  no  other  business,  are  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  wailing  for  the  golden  day,  close  at 
hand,  of  hard  money,  low  wages,  and  free  trade! 
But  come;  to  their  civil  duties,  which  arenexl  point- 
ed out: 

“5.  That  the  captain  and  lieutenants,  with  such 
minute  men  as  may  be  detailed  for  the  service,  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  make  out  two  lists — one  of  all  vo- 
ters in  the  company  bounds,  designating  the  demo 
crats,  whigs,  and  the  aoolitionists,  putting  into  a se- 
parate column,  headed  “doubtful,”  the  names  of  all 
whose  opinions  are  unknown,  and  all  of  everv  party 
who  are  easily  managed  in  their  opinions  or  conduct; 
the  other  list  to  embrace  all  minors  approaching  ma- 
turity and  all  men  not  entitled  to  vote. 

“6.  That  a copy  of  these  lists  be  furnished  to  the 
eseccutive  committee  of  each  Democratic  Associa 
lion  within  the  election  precinct.” 

So!  A pretty  broad  commission  this.  It  would 
appear,  from  the  classification,  first,  that  they  know, 
in  spite  of  all  their  southern  pretences,  that  the 
wings  are  not  abolitionists;  secondly,  that  in  spile  of 
all  their  northern  pretences,  they  know  the  demo- 
crats are  not  abolitionists,  except  for  the  “honest” 
purposes  of  Poikery.  But  what  is  lobe  done  with 
the  list  of  abolitionists?  They  are  of  course  to  be 
worked  upon,  to  be  made  effective,  in  some  way  or 
other.  Probably,  however,  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with  in  still  more  secret  instructions,  confided  to  the 
captains  and  lieutenants,  or  to  the  invisible  three 
alone. 

But  what  would  not  one  give  for  a peep  at  that 
“other”  list,  where  shine  the  democratic  names  of 
the  “easily-managed!”  Obviously,  however,  there 
arc  two  grades  of  this  sort — first,  those  regular 
props  of  self-government,  tne  “good  and  true”  luco- 
focos,  always  ready  to  swallow  any  thing  or  any 
man.  These  form  the  standing  anny,  the  phalanx 
of  minute  men,  whom  an  invisible  committee  of 
three  “manage”  at  their  will.  But  the  weakest  man 
is  too  strong  for  a child;  and,  as  Shakspeare  inti- 
mates, there  is  a difference  among  the  blind;  some 
are  merely  “high-gravel  blind”  and  cannot  tell  one 
thing  lrom  another,  while  others  are  “stone  blind.” 
Tnns,  it  appears,  that  they  count,  secondly,  on  a 
class  whom  any  body  can  “manage,”  whom  even 
blind  instruments  of  an  irresponsible  local  triumvi- 
rate can  “easily  manage.” 

But  let  us  consider  what  sort  these  very  docile  and 
ductile  people  must  be.  It  is  not  difficult  lo  imagine. 
If  a man  is  known  to  be  so  timid  that  any  “raw 
head  and  bloody  bones”  frightens  him,  him  any  body 
who  .will  lie  can  manage.  So  again,  if  he  is  credu- 
lous enough  to  swallow  any  stufl  of  promises.  So 
again,  if  he  has  an  imagination  on  which  mere 
names  act  like  magic.  Some  are  easily  managed  by 
dmtof  confiding  honesty;  some  from  ready  knaver;  ; 
some  because  they  can’t  read;  some  because  they 
will  read  only  one  side;  and  all  who  have  Texas 
properly  are  clearly  supposed,  by  Senator  Walker  at 
least,  as  manageable,  as  the  ftiehinoud  Enquirer  or 
the  Baltimore  Convention  itsell! 

So  much  for  these  poor  penny  whistles,  (as  the 
Polkites  thipk  them,)  on  w hich  any  body  that  has 
breath  can  play,  or  which  can  beblo'ven  even  with 
the  bellows  of  a club  and  made  to  squeak  what  it 
likes.  These,  they  deign  no  further  to  provide  for. 
Extempore  trumpery  of  any  sort,  furnished  by  any 
body,  will  do  for  these:  so  at  least,  by  their  pi  .ns, 
plainly  intimate  these  boasted  admirers  of  “popular 
intelligence  arid  independence.,”  ol  the  people’s  “ca- 
pacity for  seif  government.”  Here  stands  plainly 


confessed  their  sincere  estimate  of  ii— an  estimate 
as  insolently  below  the  sense  of  those  they  talk  of, 
as  their  flatteries  are  above  it.  when  they  speak  as  if 
they  believed  the  people  incapable  of  error.  The; 
next  proceed  to  point  out  the  machinery  for  manag 
ing  “the  doubtful.”  On  these,  and  these  only,  the 
expense  of  “documents”  is  to  be  employed.  (The 
“minors  approaching  maturity  and  those  not  entitled 
to  vote,”  they  pass  over;  but  it  may  easily  be  divined 
that,  at  a pinch,  they  are  to  be  used,  if  democrats — 
something  to  be  added  to  their  qualifications,  or  some- 
thing taken  from  them,  according  to  their  politics.) 

“7.  That  the  executive  committees  hand  over  to 
the  captains  allthe  papers  and  documents  they  can 
command, calculated  to  have  a proper  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  doubtful,  to  be  put  into  their  hands 
through  the  lieutenants  and  minute-men,  whoseduty 
it  shall  be  to  converse  with  them  on  every  proper 
occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  error  and 
leading  them  to  the  truth.” 

The  next  contains  the  tactics  to  be  observed  in 
public  discussions.  It  intimates  that  none  but 
“doubtful  whigs”  are  to  be  allowed  to  attend  their 
debates,  and  as  plainly  implies  that  their  men  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  witness  whig  or  mixed  d.scus- 
sions.  A wink,  they  say,  is  as  good  as  a nod  to  a 
blind  horse.  A^  for  the  “easily  manageable,”  they 
are  passed  disdainfully  by.  No  note  is  further  tak- 
en of  them. 

“8.  Tnat  frequent  discussions  be  held  at  mass 
meetings  in  each  district,  by  speakers  engaged  by 
the  executive  committees,  or  otherwise,  which  it 
shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  minute  men  to  get 
the  doubtful  men  and  moderate  whigs  to  attend. 

“9.  That  the  captain  of  the  democratic  minute 
men  appoint  a time  and  place  of  rendezvous,  early 
on  the  first  morning  of  election,  and  detail  minute 
rnen  to  wait  upon,  and  if  possible  bring  with  them 
every  doubtful  voter  within  the  company  bounds.” 

Pretty  well.  No  “doubtful  voter”  is  to  be  left  to 
his  own  free  thoughts.  He  is  not  to  be  trusted  out 
of  sight  of  the  minute-man  that  stands  guard  over 
him  until  he  has  voted.  Then,  he  may  go  to  Texas, 
or  a worse  place,  if  he  can  find  it. 

But  mark  the  next,  for  it  is  delicious! 

"10.  That,  if  practicable,  some  suitable  refresh- 
ments be  provided  for  the  company  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  their  ardor  kindled  by  patriotic  con- 
versation; that  each  man  be  furnished  with  a ticket 
with  the  names  of  the  democratic  electors;  that  it 
be  impressed  upon  them  that  the  first  great  business 
of  Ihe  day  is  to  give  their  votes;  that  they  are  ex- 
pected and  required  lo  march  to  the  polls  in  a body, 
and  in  perfect  silence,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
tir3t  opportunity  to  vole,  and  never  separate  until 
every  member  of  the  company  has  voted.” 

Think  of  this,  ye  that  burned  with  indignation  at 
sober  cider!  Of  course,  such  thin  whig  potations 
are  not  here  intended.  They  are  to  have  draughts 
capable  of  infusing  into  them  soul,  of  “kindling  up  a 
patriotic”  ardor.  Even  the  doubtful  are  to  be  made 
brave,  and  the  “easily  manageable,”  however  spirit- 
less, to  be  plied  with  something  that  shall  “put  life 
and  mettle  in  their  heels.”  In  a word,  the  entire 
clause  smells  horribly  of  the  distillery.  We  leave 
it,  however,  to  our  friends  of  the  temperance  socie- 
ty to  say  how  many  degrees  of  alcohol  there  are  in 
it.  In  candor,  nevertheless,  we  feel  bound  to  say 
that  the  whole  instruction  makes  the  duty  of  the 
captains  and  lieutenants  clear — they  are  to  keep  so- 
ber, and  to  take  care  that  “the  doubtful”  shall  iiave 
drink  enough  to  make  them  “walk  straight;”  that  the 
“easily  manageable”  (being  of  weak  heads)  are  not 
over-dosed;  and  that  the  minute-men,  while_“kind- 
ling  them  up  with  patriotic  conversation,”  do  not 
suck  so  much  of  that  fluid  ns  to  become  speechless. 

“II.  That  if  any  democrat  be  absent  lrom  the 
rendezvous,  the  captain  despatch  a minute  man  forth- 
with to  bring  him  to  the  poils. 

“12.  That  the  captains  and  lieutenants  provide 
before-hand  means  for  conveyance  for  such  demo- 
crats as  cannot  otherwise  get  to  the  polls. 

This  implies  vehicles  of  every  sort,  from  coaches 
to  carts,  from  horses  the  donkeys — not  lo  speak  of 
what  is  the  usuai  consequenoe  of  the  “ patriotic  con- 
versation” of  the  pot-house  already  provided  for — 
the  locomotion  oi  wheel-harrows  and  iiand-barrows. 

Tne  next  provisions  convey  no  very  doubtlul  insi- 
nuations of  bludgeons,  brawls,  and  whatever  be- 
comes a Hickory  Association: 

“12.  That  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  reso- 
lute minute  men  be  detailed  from  each  company  to 
attend  at  the  opening  of  the  poil3,  and  throughout 
the  elections,  with  lists  of  voters,  and  those  not  en- 
titled to  vole,  to  check  off  every  man  as  he  votes,  and 
challenge  eac.h  iraudulent  voter  as  he  presents  him- 
self; and,  if  his  vote  be  received,  report  him  to  the 
executive  committee  or  committees,  with  such  a de- 
scription as  may  enable  them  to  cause  him  to  be 
prosecuted  and  punished. 
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“15.  That  where.  as’reeenUy,  at  Louisvi'le.  Ken  i 

tucky,  a band  of  whig  bullies  is  organized,  either  to, 
drive  naturalized  citizens  from  the  polls,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  of  violence,  the  executive  committees 
confer  with  the  captains,  and  detail  a competent 
number  of  minute  men  to  seize  them  on  the  first 
violence  actually  committed,  bring  them  before  a 
proper  officer,  and  have  them  bound  to  keep  the 
peace:  and  where  there  is  ground  for  apprehension, 
the  ex  cutive  committees  should  make  arrangements 
beforehand  to  have  an  officer  on  the  spot.” 

The  platoon  - of  “resolute  men”  (section  13)  will 
have  it  for  their  business  to  badger  t tie  voters  on  the 
other  side  and  browbeat  the  judges  of  the  election — 
capital  arrangements  fora  row.  Under  section  14, 
a body  of  new-made  citizens  is  to  be  made  hot  for 
outrage,  by  being  taught  to  expect  it,  and  induced  to 
put  themselves  under  the  Command  of  the  captains,  j 
Under  the  15th,  every  thing  is  prepared  for  the  ope-  | 
ration,  of  knock  dovvn-an  l-drag  out.”  These  are 
fraudulently  talked  of  as  steps  to  be  taken  after  it  is 
seen  that  violence  is  meant:  but  it  is  clear  that  all 
this  will  be  too  late  at  the  polls,  and  that  it  will  be  ; 
organized  before  they  go  upon  the  ground.  Of  course,  j 
a pretense  is  easily  made:  it  will  be  said  that  the1 
whigs  have  done  and  are  doing  just  what  they  them- 
selves want  to  do. 

Having,  by  these  precepts,  prepared  every  thing 
for  secret  fraud  and  open  violence,  the  com  nittee 
now  may  safely  dilate  upon  that  purity  of  elections 
which  they  have  taken  care  to  render  impossible, 
the  horridness  of  riots  which  they  have  thus  ensur- 
ed, and  their  utter  abhorrence  of  electing  a chief 
magistrate  by  any  but  honest  means.  They  accord- 
ingly favor  U3  next  with  the  following  ludicrous 
homily: 

“16.  Free,  pure,  and  peaceful  elections  are  the 
only  guaranty  for  the  permanent  ascendency  of  de- 
mocratic principles  in  the  government  of  mankind. 
All  the  riots  at  our  elections  are  used  as  arguments 
against  free  government;  none  but  its  enemies  en 
courage  them;  nothing  but  the  last  extremity  can  ex 
cuse  a true  democrat  for  parlieipting  in  them;  it  is 
better,  when  the  law  is  conquered  and  brute  force 
triumphant,  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  seek,  through 
the  proper  channels,  new  guaranties  for  the  right  of 
suffrage. 

“17-  Of  a similar  character  are  election  frauds. — 
He  who  would  give  his  country  a president  by  frau- 
dulent or  perjured  votes  would  make  himself  or  his 
candidate  her  absolute  monarch  if  he  could.  He  is 
the  worst  enemy  of  democracy,  even  though  he  may 
wear  its  livery  and  huzza  for  its  candidates.  Its  true 
friends  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  and  punish  all 
frauds  in  voting,  but  it  would  be  treason  to  all  we 
hold  dear  in  government  to  imitate  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  them.  A corrupt  democracy  is  per- 
haps the  worst  of  governments.  Let  us  do  our  en- 
deavors to  preserve  the  purity  of  ours,  and  trust  for 
success  to  Providence  and  the  people. 

“18.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  executive 
committees,  captains,  and  miuute-men  should  be  on 
the  alert,  to  detect  and  defeat  not  only  frauds  upon 
their  own  polls,  but  all  preparations  in  their  vicin- 
ity to  commit  them  in  other  districts  or  states,  ll 
would  be  well  on  the  western  rivers,  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  rail  road  lines,  and  the  lakes,  to  have  com- 
mittees of  vigilance  appointed  specially  to  observe  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  steamouals,  vessels,  and 
cars,  and,  if  there  be  reason  to  suspect  foul  play,  put 
the  committees  at  other  points  on  their  guard.  By 
strict  attention,  it  is  believed  that  most  of  these  trai 
torous  projects  may  be  detected  and  defeated. 

“Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  sugges- 
tions are  advisory  only,  and  not  intended  to  interfere 
witli  existing  state  or  district  organizations,  unless, 
in  the  opinion  of  their  members,  the  adoption  of 
them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  give  them  more  ef- 
ficiency. We  ad  lerss  you  as  equals  and  friends,  en- 
gaged in  the  great  and  glorious  cause — a cause  which 
needs  only  an  effective  organization,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  truth,  and  a lew  day’s  work  to  secure  to  it  a 
glorious  victory  and  a lasting  ascendency. 

“JAMES  TOWLES, 

"Chairman  executive  committee. 

“C.  P-  Sengstack,  secretary  executive  committee.’’1 

Next  follows  a postscript,  setting  lurth,  in  adver- 
tising form,  that  admirable  and  instructive  body  of 
documents  which  they,  urged  by  the  love  ol  piety 
and  truth,  are  distnouung.  First  on  the  list  comes, 
it  will  be  perceived,  the  new  Family  Library  of  Mr. 
Amos  Kendall,  including  his  talu.  blc  prophecies 
and  his  auguries,  lor  the  moral  and  religious  editiea- 


obtani  the  necessary  du  uuuul.- 

“Kendall's  Tracts,  giving,  with  the  strictest  no 
curacy,  an  account  of  Henry  Clay’s  crimes,  moral 
and  political,  his  duels,  violations  of  the  constitution,  , 
hostility  to  the  laboring  millions,  discussing  the! 
bank,  tariff,  distribution,  &c.  &c.  can  be  bad  at  30 
cents  per  100  copies,  of  4 pages,  and  70  cents  per  100 
copies,  of  8 pages. 

1 Dr  Duncan’s  speech  on  one— Ly  elections,  exhi- 
biting, in  a wood  cut  lha  principles  of  wloggery  on 
the  entrails  of  the  coon,  and  i vo  oilier  wood  cuts,  8 
pages,  at  75  cents  per  100  copies. 

“Linn  Boyd's  speech,  condensed,  proving  Mr. 
Clay’s  bargain  with  Mr.  Adams,  16  pages  $1  per  ion 
copies. 

“Also,  Wright.  Woodbury,  Benton,  and  Bidlaok’s 
speeches  on  the  lariff,  a l 75  cents  per  100  copies 

“Hon.  R.  J.  Walker’s  lelteis  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  8 pages,  50  cent--  per  1 UJ  copies;  letters  of 
Hon.  A.  H.  Chappell,  Hon.  R.  K.  .Meade,  and  Gen. 
George  W.  Crabb.  of  Alabama,  16  pages,  $1  per  100 
copies. 

Report  of  the  free  trade  convention  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1831,  by  Hon.  John  M.  Berrien,  8 pages, 
50  cents  per  100  copies.  j 

“Oregon,  showing  whig  hostility  to  the  occupa 
tion  of  this  fine  territory,  4 pages,  25  cents  per  J00 
copies. 

“The  committee  will  soon  have  at  command  a va- 
riety of  other  instructive  documents. 

“Their  Association  have  little  means,  but  being 
working  men  are  willing  to  work  for  nothing,  in  send 
ing  out  documents,  which  will  be  free  of  postage. — 
All  remittances  shall,  to  the  last  cent,  be  applied  to 
their  purchase. 

“Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of  the  within 
tracts  will  write  to  the  address  of  the  secretary,  C. 
P.  Sengstack.” 

Next  ensues  the  subjoined  circular,  of  which  the 
second  paragraph,  almost  in  entire,  utterly  beggars 
all  comment,  by  its  atrocious  charges  upon  opponents 
indiscriminately,  arid  its  equally  detestable  exhorta- 
tions to  those  it  addresses.  Of  which  it  has  the 
foulest  opinion,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say;  but  to  us 
it  seems  tq  think  the  democracy  perfectly  capable  of 
even  greater  baseness  than  its  worst  slander  utters 
agajnsUfie  whigs.  We  invoke  to  this  execrable  passage 
the  so|enm  attention  of  the  respectable  and  well  mean- 
ing in  both  parties: 

“ Washington , (D.  C. ) Sept.  25,  1844- 

“Sir:  We  send  you  in  the  aforegoing  a plan  of 
organization.  Be  pleased  to  pul  it  in  operation  as  far 
as  practicable.  We  forward  you  also,  under  the 
frank  of  Mr.  Walker,  some  documents,  which  we 
hope  you  will  distribute  to  tne  best  advantage.  We 
will  sepd  you  others  soon.  It  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  us  if  you  will  send  us  a small  contribution 
of  money  to  aid  us  in  paying  for  the  great  number  of 
documents  we  are  sending  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
However  small  the  amount  it  will  be  acceptable,  and 
be  of  advantage  to  the  cause.  The  news  from  all 
quarters  is  good. 

“Impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  democrat  the  im- 
portance of  going  to  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion. Send  carriages  for  those  who  may,  from  indis- 
position or  otherwise,  be  unable  to  attend.  See  that 
the  ballot  boxes  are  clean  before  the  voting  com- 
mences. Watch  the  federal  judges  after  the  voting 
commences;  they  are  generally  corrupt,  and  will 
cheat  if  they  can.  If  you  vote  riau  aoee  in  your  slate, 
watch  the  poll-books.  Above  all,  see  that  the  whigs 
do  not  use  their  money  to  our  disadvantage.  Tell  the 
democrats  to  take  all  the  money  they  can  get  of  the 
whig  corruption  fund,  and  then  vote  their  sentiments. 
Thus  will  we  quarter  upon  the  enemy  and  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  Tell  our  friends  tef 
place  no  reliance  upon  whig  documents  or  w hig  elec- 
tion returns.  They  haye  originated  and  matured  a 
plan  of  lajsehood  and  deception  upon  these  two  points 
to  benefit  their  sinking  cause. 

“The  w higs  to  cover  their  villainous  design  of  get- 
ting money  tyoii)  the  holders  of  stale  bonds  m Eng- 
land to  buy  up  the  election,  and  to  force  Clay,  with 
his  whole  odious  system  of  measures,  upon  the  coun- 
try— bank,  distribution,  £te. — are  charging  the  demo- 
cracy with  being  the  recipients  of  a portion  of  the  lurid 
raised  in  England  to  disseminate  free  trade  tracts; 
b t,  unfortunately  for  them,  the  peuple  cannot  thus 
be  deceived.  They  understand  this  ruse  of  wily  whig 
politicians.  They  see  that  this  charge  is  intended  to 
divert  the  attention  ol  the  people  from  their  own  vil- 
lainy. The  whigs  have  guaranteed  these  bondholders 
in  England  that,  for  furnishing  them  with  money  to 
pul  Clay  into  power,  they  will  so#  that  the  lederal 


“Remember  this—.-,  e w ill  heat  them  notwithstand- 
ing their  corruption  fund.  Respectfully, 

“JAMES  lOWLES, 

“ Chairman  executive  committee.. 

“C.  P.  Sengstack,  secretary  executive  commit- 
tee.” 

Here,  hen— issue  I.  without  one  atom  of  question 
from  in  ■•■enlral  -eat.  f th.-ii  p ty-oper.d ions,  mi 
dor  the  senatorial  hand  of  ii i iii  who  superintends 
those  operations^. ve  have  not  onlv  an  adoption  of 
all  the  wickedness  dev  ised  and  ensured  by  this  secret 
code  of  instructions,  but  a direct  and  daring  exhor- 
tation In  a double  crime,  such  as  certainly  never  be- 
fore was  men  United  upon  a whole  party.  Never 
before,  though  there  may  have  been  bribery,  were 
men,  as  an  entire  party,  dire.ctly  encouraged  to  it  — 
nay,  to  first  selling  (heir  birthright,  and  then  (double 
perjurers)  cheating  in  the  delivery!  We  recoil,  hi 
utter  humiliation,  from  such  a fact,  as  almost  a ge- 
neral shame  to  the  land. 

The  subjoined  proceedings  finish  these  documents. 
They  are  u>  a tone  the  properest,  and  altogether 
worthy  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia  and  the  good 
| town  of  Fredericksburg.  Our  readers  will  easily 
connect  them  with  what  precedes  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Patton: 

“And  thereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Wellford, 
it  was  unanimously 

| “ Resolved  That  while  we  take  pride  and  pleasure 
in  declaring  our  respect  for  and  confidence  in  our 
i brethren  of  the  democratic  party  in  this  town  and  in 
i Virginia,  and  our  belief  that  they  would  scorn  to 
, countenance  in  any  manner  the  use  of  means  so  cor- 
' rupt  and  corrupting  as  are  indicated  in  the  ciicular 
1 from  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  dated 
the  25lh  of  September,  1844,  we  feel  impelled  by 
the  sternest  sense  of  duty  and  the  highest  regard 
for  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise  amongst  us, 
to  expose  to  the  world,  and  to  denounce  in  the  very 
strongest  terms,  this  attempt,  unparalleled  in  base- 
ness and  unspeakable  in  infamy,  to  corrupt  the  ho- 
nest voters  of  this  good  old  commonwealth. 

“2.  Resolved,  That,  with  all  respect,  we  do  most 
urgently  "arid  affectionately  invite  and  entreat  our 
democratic  brethren  to  examine  carefully  and  pon- 
der well  the  character  and  tendency  of  these  means 
resorted  to  sustain  James  Iv.  Polk,  and  honestly  to 
consider  whether  they  can  longer  co  operate  with  a 
party  daring  to  insult  them  by  a naked  proposition  to 
receive  a bribe,  to  violate  their  faith,  and  then  to 
cheat  the  whigs. 

“3.  Resolved,  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  see  that  the  communication  enclosed  in  the  letter 
from  Major  H.  M.  Pattori  be  accurately  printed  in 
the  Daily  Whig  Star,  published  in  this  town;  that  he 
procure  exact  copies  of  the  said  letter  and  commu- 
nication to  be  made,  which  shall  be  retained  by  him; 
and  that  he  forward  the  originals  to  the  execulive 
committee  of  the  whig  members  of  congress  in 
Washington,  to  be  exhibited  for  the  examination  of 
all  persons,  of  whatever  party,  who  may  wish  to 
inspect  them.  JNQ.  M.  FORBES, 

President  Clay  Club,  Fredericksburg. 


MiG  ADAM*’  ADDRESS 

Jit  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Whig  Young  Men’s  Club, 
on  Monday  evening,  the  1th  instant. 


From  the  Boston  Allqs. 

The  hall  of  the  Tremont  Temple  was  crowded  to 
overflowing  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  whigs 
of  the  city  were  present,  and  a large  assemblage  of 
sound,  true,  and  patriotic  whig  citizens  of  all  ages 
ami  occupations  were  in  attendance  to  greet  the  ve- 
nerable orator  of  the  evening,  and  to  iisten  to  the. 
dictates  of  wisdom,  learning,  and  experience.  The 
assembly  was  graced,  withal,  by  the  appearance  of 
a large  number  of  the  amiable  and  beautiful  whig 
ladies  of  our  city  and  its  vicinity.  On  the  entrance 
of  the  orator  upon  the  platform  of  the  hall,  he  was 
greeted  with  loud  plaudits  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
welcome.  “ 

The  lion.  John  Quincy  Adams — having  been  ap- 
propriately introduced  to  the  meeting  by  his  son,  the 
president  of  tile  club — rose  and  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing 

address: 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1844,  Mr.  Aaron  Y ail 
Brown,  member  of  the  bouse  ol  representatives 
of  the  United  StuCfes  from  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Globe  newspaper  at 
Washington  the  following  letter: 


HO 
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Washington,  March  20,  1S-14. 

Gentlemen:  Several  of  the  newspapers  reaching 
this  city  on  yesterday  contain  a long  letter,  written 
by  Mr.  Webster,  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  No  official  information  has  yei 
been  given  to  the  public  that  any  treaty  has  beer, 
made,  or  even  any  negotiations  going  on  upon  that 
subject;  and  I regret  to  see  the  opinions  of  persons 
so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Webster  thrown  out  on  the 
public  mind,  evidently  with  the  view  to  create  pre- 
judices in  advance  against  such  a measure.  J have 
long  had  in  my  possession  the  letter  of  another  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  this  country,  deeply  deploring 
the  original  loss  of  Texas  by  negotiation,  and  warm- 
ly advocating  its  restoration  to  the  United  States. — 
Heretofore  I have  not  thought  it  proper  in  any  re- 
spect to  publish  that  letter;  but  I am  induced  now  to 
change  that  determination,  and  to  send  you  a copy 
of  it.  It  was  written  by  General  Jackson  more  than 
a year  ago,  and  with  no  possible  party  purpose  what- 
soever. With  him  the  question  of  annexation  rises 
infinitely  above  all  mere  party  considerations.  Sub- 
sequent letters  (some  very  recent  ones)  which  I have 
seen,  whilst  they  show  the  deep  anxiety  felt  by  him 
for  the  success  of  the  measure,  yet  treat  it  through- 
out as  a great  national  question,  identified  with  the 
best  interest  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  nationality  I ask  the  publication  of  his  opi- 
nions, that  they  may  go  out  and  stand  before  the 
country,  side  by  side,  with  those  of  Mr.  Webster. — 
Gen.  Jackson  discusses  the  subject  in  various  points 
of  view,  and  especially  in  connexion  with  the  mili- 
tary defence  of  this  country.  In  this  last  respect, 
all  must  admit  that  he  is  peculiarly  competent  for 
its  discussion.  I sincerely  hope  that  neither  Mr. 
Webster’s  nor  Gen.  Jackson’s  letter  will  be  read 
with  a party  bias,  or  ever  adverted  to  for  party  pur- 
poses. Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

AARON  V.  BROWN. 

Upon  this  letter  of  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  Brown  I pro- 
pose, before  we  part,  to  submit  to  you  a few  remarks; 
but  I have  now  a statelier  quarry  before  me,  and 
must  pay  my  first  respects  to  him.  Let  us  come  to 
the  Hero  of  the  Hermitage.  Let  me  read  you  his 
letter: 

Hermitage,  February  12,  1843. 

Mr  dear  sir.  Yours  of  the  2.3d  ultimo  has  been 
received,  and  with  it  the  Madisonian  containing  | 
Gov.  Gilmer’s  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  1 exas  to  the  United  States.  You  are  not 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I have  formed  an  opi- 
nion on  this  interesting  subject.  It  occupied  much 
of  my  attention  during  my  presidency,  and  I am 
sure  has  lost  none  of  its  importance  by  what  has 
since  transpired.  Soon  after  my  election  iri  1829,  it 
was  made  known  to  me  by  Mr.  Erwin,  formerly  our 
minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  that  whilst  at  that 
court  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a treaty  with 
Spain  for  the  cession  of  the  FJoridas  and  the  settle- 
ment _o  f the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  fixing  the  west- 
ern limit  of  the  latter  at  Rio  Grande,*  agreeably  to 
the  understanding  of  France;  that  he  had  written 
home  to  our  government  for  powers  to  complete  and 
sign  this  negotiation;  but  that,  instead  of  receiving 
such  authority,  the  negotiation  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands  and  transferred  to  Washington,  and  a new 
treaty  was  there  concluded,  by  which  the  Sabine  and 
not  the  Rio  Grande  was  recognised  and  established 
as  the  boundary  of  Louisiana.  Finding  that  these 
statements  were  true,  and  that  our  government  did 
really  give  up  that  important  territory  when  it  was 
at  its  option  to  retain  it,  1 was  filled  with  astonish 
ment.  The  right  to  the  territory  was  obtained  from 
France.  Spain  stood  ready  to  acknowledge  it  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  yet  the  authority  asked  by  our 
minister  to  insert  the  true  boundary  was  not  only 
withheld,  but  in  lieu  of  it  a limit  was  adopted  which 
stripped  us  of  the  whole  vast  country  lying  between 
the  two  rivers. 

On  such  a subject  I thought,  with  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, that  it  was  right  never  to  cede  any  land  or 
boundary  of  the  republic,  but  always  to  add  to  it  by 
honorable  treaty;  thus  extending  the  area  of  free- 
dom; and  it  was  in  accordance  with  this  fueling,  that 
1 gave  our  minister  to  Mexico  instructions  to  enter 
upon  a negotiation  for  the  retrocession  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  This  negotiation  failed,  and  I 
shall  ever  regret  it  as  a misfortune  to  both  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gilmer’s  letter  presents 
many  of  the  considerations  which,  in  my  judgment, 
render  the  step  necessary  to  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  two  countries;  but  the  point  in  it,  at  that  time, 
which  most  strongly  impelled  me  to  the  course  I 
pursued,  was  the  injustice  done  to  us  by  the  surren- 
der of  the  territory,  when  it  was  obvious  that  it 

’That  this  boundary  could  have  been  obtained  was 
doubtless  the  belief  of  our  minister  in  Spain;  bur  lire  of- 
iur  of  the  Spanish  government  was  probably  the  Colora- 
do—certainly  a line  far  west  of  the  Sabine. 


could  iiave  been  retained  without  increasing  the  con- 
sideration afterwards  given  for  the  Floridas.  I could 
not  but  feel  that  the  surrender  of  so  vast  and  im- 
portant a territory  was  attributable  to  the  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  tendency  of  our  institutions,  in  which 
there  was  mingled  somewhat  of  jealousy  to  the  ris- 
ing greatness  of  the  south  and  west. 

But  I forbear  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  history 
of  this  queston.  It  is  past,  and  cannot  now  be  un- 
done. We  can  now  only  look  at  it  as  one  of  annex- 
ation, if  Texas  presents  it  to  us;  and  if  she  does,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  our  Union  require  it  should  be  accepted.  If  in  a 
military  point  of  view  alone  the  question  be  exam- 
ined, it  will  be  found  to  be  most  important  to  the  U. 
States  to  be  in  possession  of  that  territory.  Great 
Britain  has  already  made  treaties  with  Texas;  and 
we  know  that  farseeing  nation  never  omits  a circum- 
stance in  her  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world 
which  can  be  turned  to  an  account  in  increasing  her 
military  resources.  May  she  not  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Texas?  and,  reserving  (as  she  doubtless  will) 
the  northwestern  boundary  question  as  a cause  of 
war  with  us  whenever  she  chooses  to  declare  it;  let 
us  suppose  that,  as  an  ally  with  Texas,  we  are  to 
fight  her!  Preparatory  to  such  a movement,  she 
sends  her  20,000  or  30,000  men  to  Texas;  organizes 
them  on  the  Sabine,  where.supplies  and  arms  can  be 
concentrated  before  we  have  even  notice  of  her  in- 
tentions; excites  the  negroes  to  insurrection,  the  low- 
er country  falls,  and  with  it  New  Orleans;  and  a ser- 
vile war  rages  through  the  whole  south  and  west.  In 
the  meanwhile,  she  js  also  moving  an  army  along  the 
upper  western  frontier  from  Canada,  which,  in  co- 
operation with  the  army  from  Texas,  spreads  ruin 
and  havoc  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.— 
Who  can  estimate  the  national  loss  we  may  sustain, 
before  such  a movement  could  be  repelled  with  such 
force  as  we  could  organize  on  short  notice?  Remem- 
ber that  Texas  herders  upon  us,  on  our  west,  to  42 
degress  of  north  latitude,  and  is  our  southern  boun- 
dary to  the  Pacific.  Remember,  also,  that  if  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States,  our  western  boundary 
would  be  the  Rio  Grande — which  is  of  itself  a for- 
tification, on  account  of  its  extensive,  barren,  and 
uninhabitable  plains.  With  such  a barrier  on  our 
west,  we  arc  invincible.  The  whole  European  world 
could  not,  in  combination  against  us,  make  an  im- 
pression on  our  Union.  Our  population  on  the  Pa- 
cific would  rapidly  increase,  and  soon  be  strong 
enough  for  the  protection  of  our  eastern  whalers; 
and,  in  the  worst  event,  could  always  be  sustained 
by  timely  aids  from  the  intermediate  country. — 
From  the  Rio  Grande,  overland,  a large  army  could 
not  march,  or  be  supplied,  unless  from  the  gulf  by 
water — which,  by  vigilance,  could  always  be  inter- 
cepted; and,  to  march  an  army  near  the  gulf,  they 
could  be  harrassed  by  militia,  and  detained  until  an 
organized  force  could  be  raised  to  meet  them.  But 
I am  in  danger  of  running  into  unnecessary  detail, 
which  my  debility  will  not  enable  me  to  close.  The 
question  is  full  of  interest,  also,  as  it  affects  our  do- 
mestic relations,  and  as  it  may  bear  upon  those  of 
Mexico  to  us.  1 will  not  undertake  to  follow  it  out 
to  its  utmost  consequences  in  those  respects;  though 
1 must  say,  that,  in  all  its  aspects,  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  Slates  promises  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  free  institutions;  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
United  States,  particularly  as  lessening  the  probabi- 
lities of  future  collision  with  foreign  powers,  and 
giving  them  greater  efficiency  in  spreading  the  bless- 
ings of  peace. 

I return  you  my  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  on 
this  subject,  and  subscribe  myself,  with  great  since- 
rity, your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

P.  S.  Hon.  A.  V.  Brown:  The  papers  furnished 
me  by  Mr.  Erwin,  to  which  I have  referred  in  this 
letter,  can  be  placed  in  your  possession,  if  desired, 

I have  read  the  whole  of  this  letter  to  you,  for  I 
intend  to  prolong  its  existence  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity. I flatter  myself  it  may  contribute  to  give 
permanent  interest  to  our  interview  of  this  evening, 
as  the  value  of  amber  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
worthless  insects  preserved  in  it. 

You  perceive  that  the  letter  is  dated  the  12th  of 
February,  1843,  and  that  it  is  in  answer  to  a letter 
from  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  Brown  to  him,  enclosing  the 
Madisonian  newspaper,  containing  a letter  of  Thos. 
W.  Gilmer  (peace  be  to  liis  ashes)  on  the  subject  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

You  see  that  his  correspondent,  Mr.  Brown,  was 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  old  hero  had 
formed  an  opinion  on  this  interesting  subject;  that  it 
occupied  much  of  his  attention  during  his  presiden- 
cy, and  had  lost  none  of  its  importance  by  what  had 
since  transpired. 

And  now  comes  the  pith  and  spinal  marrow  of  the 
whole  letter- — 


He  charges  that  soon  after  his  election,  in  1829,  it 
was  made  known  to  him  in  Mr.  Erwin,  formerly  our 
minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  that  whilst  at  that 
court  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a treaty  with 
Spain,  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  fixing  the  west- 
ern limit  of  the  latter  at  the  Rio  Grande,  agreeably 
to  the  understanding  of  France;  that  he  had  written 
home  to  our  government  for  powers  to  complete  and 
sign  this  negotiation;  but  t h af t , instead  of  receiving 
such  authority,  the  negotiation  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands  and  transferred  to  Washington,  and  a new 
treaty  was  there  concluded  by  which  the  Sabine,  and 
not  the  Rio  Grande,  was  recognized  and  established 
as  the  boundary  of  Louisiana.  That  he  found  these 
statements  true,  and  that  our  government  did  really 
give  up  that  important  territory  when  it  was  at  its 
option  to  retain  it,  and  that  he  was  filled  with  aston- 
ishment. 

He  was  filled  with  astonishment!  Fellow  citizens, 
I am  repeating  to  you  the  words  of  a man  who  has 
been  eight  years  president  of  the  United  States — 
words  deliberately  written,  and  published  to  the 
world  more  than  a year  after  they  were  written — 
words  importing  a statement  of  his  conduct  in  his 
office  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  Union — words  im- 
peaching of  treason  the  government  of  his  prede- 
cessor, James  Monroe,  and  in  an  especial  manner, 
though  without  daring  to  name  him,  his  secretary  of 
state;  a government  to  which  he  (Andrew  Jackson) 
was  under  deep  obligati,  ns  of  gratitude. 

In  what  language  of  composure  and  of  decency 
can  I say  to  you  that  there  is  in  this  bitter  and  veno- 
mous charge  not  one  single  word  of  truth.  That  it 
is,  from  beginning  to  end,  grossly,  glaringly,  wilful- 
ly false.  False,  even  in  the  name  of  the  man  from 
whom  he  pretends  to  have  derived  his  information. 
There  never  was  a minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Spain  by  the  name  of  Erwin.  The  name  of  the  man 
who  went  to  him  on  this  honorable  errand  soon  after 
his  election  in  1824  was  George  W Erving,  of  whom 
and  of  whose  revelations  I shall  have  also  something 
to  say.  I do  not  charge  this  distortion  of  the  name 
as  wilfully  made;  hut  it  shows  how  carelessly  and 
loosely  all  li is  relations  and  intercourse  with  him 
hung  upon  his  memory,  and  how  little  he  knew  of  or 
cared  for  the  man. 

The  blunder  of  the  name,  however,  is  in  itself  a 
matter  of  little  moment;  but  Mr.  George  W.  Erving 
never  did  make  to  Mr.  Jackson  any  such  communi- 
cation as  he  pretends  to  havp  found  true  and  to  have 
filled  him  with  astonishment.  Mr.  Erving  never  did 
pretend,  nor  will  tie. dare  to  affirm  that  lie  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  a treaty  with  Spain  for  the  ces 
sion  of  the  Floridas  and  the  settlement  of  the  hour 
dary  of  Louisiana,  fixing  the  western  limit  at  ti. 
Rio  Grande.  The  charge,  therefore,  thal  ourgoveri 
ment  did  really  give  up  that  important  terntor 
when  it  was  at  its  option  to  retain  it,  is  purely  ai 
unqualifiedly  untrue.  And  I now  charge  thal  it  wt 
known  by  iMr.  Brown  to  be  so  when  he  publishe- 
Mr.  Jackson’s  letter;  for,  in  the  postscript  to  Jael 
son’s  letter,  he  says  the  papers  furnished  him  by  M. 
Erwin,  to  which  he  had  referred  in  it,  could  be  pla 
ed  in  Mr.  Brown’s  possession  if  desired. 

They  were  accordingly  placed  in  Mr.  Brown 
possession;  who,  when  he  published  Jackson’s  lett. 
in  the  Globe,  to  this  passage  asserting  that  Erwl 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  a treaty  will)  Spain  fixii 
tlie  western  limit  at  the  Rio  Grande,  otherw ise  co- 
ed the  Rio  del  Norte,  subjoined  the  following  not 
“That  this  boundary  could  have  been  obtained  »a 
doubtless,  the  belief  of  our  minister  in  Spain,  but  tl 
offer  of  the  Spanish  government  was  probably  tl 
Colorado — certainly  a line  far  west  of  the  Sabine, 

This  is  the  note  of  Aaron  Vail  Brown,  and  pleas 
fellow  cilizens,  to  observe — 

First,  That  it  blows  to  atoms  the  whole  stateine 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  that  Erving  had  laid  the  foL 
dation  of  a treaty  by  which  our  western  boundin 
upon  the  Spanish  possessions  should  be  at  the  R 
Grande;  and,  of  course,  grinds  to  impalpable  powd 
his  charge  that  our  government  did  give  up  that  ir 
portant  territory  when  il  was  at  its  option  to  r 
tain  it. 

I have  a here  a map  of  Texas  and  the  eountrit 
adjacent,  compiled  in  the  bureau  of  the  corps  o 
topographical  engineers,  from  the  best  authorilie 
for  the  state  department.  By  this  map  the  mouth  < 
the  Rio  del  Norte  lies  in  latitude  26,  longtitude  we' 
of  Greenwich  about  97  20.  The  mouth  of  the  C< 
lorado  lies  in  latitude  28  30,  and  longtitude  96.  Ti. 
Colorado,  therefore,  is  about  200  miles  north  ar 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  utmost  range  of  tl, 
Colorado  reaches  not  beyond  latitude  34,  longitui 
103,  while  that  of  the  Rio  Grande  extends  to  latituc 
40,  longitude  109.  If,  then,  Mr.  Erving  had  laid  ti 
foundation  of  a treaty  with  the  Colorado  for  t; 
boundary,  our  government  would  still  have  surre 
dered  at  least  4-5ths  of  what  is  now  claimed  as  Te* 
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as,  bounded  bv  the  Hi  ' <1  o 1 Norte,  from  its  month  to 
its  source,  and  stretching  far  north  of  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico. 

But,  observe  again — 

Secondly,  That  this  note  of  Aaron  Vail  Brown, 
■while  it  so  effectually  demolishes  Jackson’s  fable  of 
Erving’s  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  boundary  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  his  libellous  charge  against  our 
government  for  surrendering  the  territory  which  they 
had  the  option  to  retain,  is,  with  this  exception,  it- 
self as  wide  and  as  wilful  a departure  from  the  truth 
as  the  calumny  of  Jackson  itself,  which  it  indirectly 
contradicts.  For  it  was  not  dotihless  the  belief  of 
our  minister  in  Spain  that  the  boundary  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte  could  have  been  obtained.  Nor  was  this 
offer  of  the  Spanish  government  probably  the  Colo- 
rado, nor  certainly  a line  far  west  of  the  Sabine. 
The  Spanish  government  never  offered  the  Colorado 
to  Mr.  Erving;  it  was  offered  by  him  to  them,  and 
with  it  thirty  leagues  eastward  of  it,  as  a perpetual 
desert,  never  to  be  settled.  This  offer  had  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Charles  Pinckney,  in  1805, 
by  instructions  from  Ja  nes  Madison,  secretary  of 
state,  under  the  authority  of  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. It  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Erving  to  Mr.  Pi 
zarro,  time  after  time,  and  pressed  upon  him,  usque 
ad  naus'ain,  and  was  finally  and  inflexibly  rejected 
by  him.  Trie  Spanish  government  never  diet  offer  a 
line  one  inch  west  of  the  Sabine.  All  this  must  have 
been  perfectly  well  known  to  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  Brown,  j 
from  the  public  documents,  and  from  t fie  perusal  of 
Mr.  Erving’s  papers,  communicated  to  Gen.  Jackson. 
Erroneous,  it  not  wilfully  false,  as  1 shall  prove  those 
papers  to  be,  there  is  not  a line  in  them  to  counte- 
nance the  statement  that  the  Spanish  government  | 
ever  off  red  the  Colorado,  or  consented  to  accept  it, 
for  the  boundary.  When  Mr.  Erving,  whose  powers  j 
and  instructions  authorized  him  to  accept  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Sabine  as  our  ultimatum,  transcended 
bolti  bis  powers  and  instructions  by  declaring  per- 
emptorily arid  repeatedly  to  Mr.  Pizarro  that  the  Co- 
lorado was  toe  ultimatum  of  our  government,  which 
would  never  recede  from  it  one  inch  eastward — a 
declaration  wholly  unauthorized,  and  directly  in  the 
face  of  his  own  power — Mr.  Pizarro  said  there  were 
one  or  two  other  rivers  which  he  would  propose,  if 
Mr.  Erving  would  receive  the  proposal;  which  Mr. 
Erving  refused,  assigning,  for  his  reason,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  negotiations  of  Mr. 
O nis,  at  Washington.  These  one  or  two  rivers  were! 
the  CarcaSu  and  Mcrmentau  (here  they  are,  upon 
the  map,  both  of  them  east  of  the  Sabine.)  They  [ 
were  accordingly  proposed  by  Mr.  Ouis,  and  not  ac-  i 
cepted  by  our  government,  but  led  to  the  proposal,! 
on  our  part,  of  lue  Sabine,  which  was  made  by  ntei 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Ouis;  it  was  the  boundary  which  ! 
Mr.  Erving  was,  by  Ins  original  instructions,  autho  | 
rized,  and  still  continued  authorized  to  accept,  when 
he  refused  to  listen  to  Mr.  Pizarro’s  offer  to  name  1 
one  or  two  other  rivers  Ilian  the  Colorado.  It  vvas 
tiie  boundary  de  facto,  taken  by  a military  convention 
between  Gen  Wilkinson  and  the  Spanish  comman- 
der, on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  in  1306,  and  had 
from  that  time  boundeil  the  adverse  possessions  of, 
the  United  States  and  Spain. 

All  this,  I say,  must  have  been  known  to  Mr. 
Aaron  Vail  Broun  when  he  penned  that  note  to  his 
own  publication  in  the  Globe  of  Jackson’s  slander 
upon  the  administration  of  Janies  Monroe.  Mr. 
Brown,  with  a swelling  vaccination  of  patriotism 
and  nationality , declares  bat,  though  long  possessed 
of  this  ‘‘gem  of  purest  ray  serene”  from  the  Jack- 
son  “dark  unfalhoined  caves,”  he  never  would  have 
disclosed  its  dazzling  splendor  to  the  vulgar  gaze 
but  lor  the  improper  publication  of  a letter  lVotn 
Mr.  Webster  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  t 
United  States;  and  lie  “sincerely  hopes  that  neither 
Mr.  Webster’s  nor  General  Jackson’s  letter  will  be 
read  with  a party  bias,  or  ever  adverted  to  for  party 
purposes.” 

Gentle,  generous,  disinterested,  impartial,  nation- 
al patriot!  What  was  your  motive  for  publishing, 
with  the  letter  from  your  hickory  hero  co:  respondent, 
that  note  of  your  own? 

There  is  the  charge,  in  all  its  extent,  signed  An- 
drew Jackson,  with  a postscript,  offering  the  posses- 
sion of  the  papers  funiUhed  him  by  Mr.  Erving  re- 
ferred to  in  me  letter,  and  on  which  his  charge  is 
founded,  if  desired  by  Brown. 

Aaron  Vail  Brown,  what  say  you?  The  papers 
were  placed  in  your  possession— do  they  sustain  the 
charge?  Is  there  one  word  of  truth  in  the  affirma- 
tion that  Spain  stood  ready  to  acknowledge  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana?  If 
there  is,  what  need  or  use  was  there  for  your  note  to 
the  letter  in  the  Globe?  If  there  is  not,  what  is  your 
correspondent,  Andrew  Jackson? 

You  know  Uiat  there  is,  in  the  papers  of  George 
W.  Erving,  placeJ  in  your  possession,  riot  one  line, 
no,  not  one  word,  to  warrant  the  averment  that  Spain 


stood  ready  to  acknowledge  the  boundary  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  You  know  that  the  last  proposal  that  pass- 
ed between  Erving  and  Pizarro  was  from  Erving, 
offering  the  Colorado,  and  thirty  leagues  of  eternal 
desert  eastward  of  it,  which  would  have  brought  the 
boundary  on  the  gulf  to  Galveston  Bay,  and  yon 
know  that  this  line  was  deliberately,  explicitly,  and 
firmly  rejected  by  Pizarro.  Why,  then,  did  your 
no  e say  that  doubtless  the  American  minister  believ- 
ed that  he  could  obtain  the  boundary  of  the  Rio 
Grande?  Why  did  it  say  that  probably  the  offer  of 
Spain  was  the  Colorado?  Why  did  it  say  that  cer- 
tainly that  offer  was  far  west  of  the  Sabine?  The 
doubtlessness  the  probability.aiid  the  cerlainty  of  your 
note,  all,  if  to  be  believed,  prove  that  you  did  know 
that  your  correspondent’s  assertion,  that  Spain  stood 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  Ilio  Grande  for  the  boun- 
dary, was  not  true;  and  if  you  had  read,  with  the 
slightest  attention,  Mr.  Erving’s  papers,  placed  in 
your  possession  by  Mr.  Jackson,  you  did  know  that 
Pizarro  never  did  offer  the  Colorado,  but  rejected  it 
when  offered  by  Erving,  with  a perpetual  desert  of] 
thirty  leagues  wide  thrown  into  the  bargain. 

Fellow  citizens,  in  calling  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  Brown 
to  account  for  bis  note  to  the  publication  by  him  of, 
Andrew  Jackson’s  letter,  1 do  not  intend  to  tax  much  i 
of  your  time  or  attention  to  canvass  Mr.  Brown. — 
He  is  a volunteer  in  this  Texian  compaign,  and  if  his 
patriotism  and  his  veracity  come  hailing  off  from  (he 
battle,  he  has  no  one  to  thank  or  blame  for  it  but 
himself.  My  business  and  yours,  for  this  night,  is,  j 
first  and  foremost,  with  his  correspondent  and  hero, 
Andrew  Jarkson. 

I charge  the  Hero's  letter  with  error,  not  only  in  ‘ 
the  positive  averment  that  Spain  stood  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo,  or  Del  Norte,  all  the 
same  river,  as  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  but  with 
error  in  the  pretence  that  bo  ever  received  such  in-; 
formation  from  Mr.  Erwin,  or  from  George  W.  Erv- 
ing. 

So  far  was  Spain  from  standing  ready  to  admit  the 
Rio  Grande  for  the  boundary  that  the  last  incident 
iri  tiie  negotiation  between  Erving  and  Pizarro  was 
the  offer  of  the  Colorado,  with  a bordering  desert 
thirty  leagues  wide,  fiom  the  mouth  of  that  river  to 
the  32d  degree  of  latitude.  [Here  it  is  on  the  map.] 
Mr.  Ervirig’s  letter  is  dated  tiie  9th  of  August,  1818.  j 
(You  will  find  it  in  the  4th  volume  of  Lowrie  and 
Clark’s  collection  of  American  State  Papers,  page 
522.)  The  proposal  was  never  answered  by  pizarro,' 
in  writing,  but  it  bad  been  repeatedly  made  in  ver- ; 
bal  conferences  before,  and  as  repeatedly  refused.—  ] 
As  early  as  the  25th  of  June,  it  had  been  discussed  ! 
in  the  king’s  council,  and  finally  rejected.  (See 
Erving,  No.  7G,  30th  June,  1818,  page  24;  letter  of 
13th  July,  1818,  pp.  25,  26;  letter  of  22J  July,  1818, 
p.  28;  letter  o t 7th  August,  1818,  p.  30;  letter  of  17th  ! 
August,  1818,  p.  32;  letter  of27'h  August,  1818,  ne- 
gotiation suspended;  letter  of  20th  September,  1818, 
Pizarro  dismissed,  p.  33.)  All  this  is  proved  upon 
the  testimony  of  George  VV.  Ervmg  himself.  With 
what  face,  then,  can  it  be  pretended  that  Spain  stood 
ready. to  admit  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  boundary? — 
With  what  lace  can  it  be  pretended  that  Spain  was 
ready  to  admit  the  Colorado,  fortified  with  an  eter- 
nal desert,  from  its  mouth  to  the  32d  degree  of  lati- 
tude, then  the  utmost  of  our  claims,  as  proposed  for 
settlement  by  Mr.  Erving. 

But  the  wanderings  of  this  letter  of  the  Hero  from 
the  truth  are  not  confined  to  the  three  points — 

1.  That  Spain  stood  ready  to  admit  the  Rio  Grande 
as  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana; 

2.  That  our  government  did  really  give  up  that 
important  territory  when  it  was  at  its  option  to  re- 
tain it; 

3.  That  he  received  this  information  from  Mr. 
Erwin,  meaning  thereby  Mr.  George  W.  Erving, 
formerly  our  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

I trust  1 have  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
versy-=- 

1.  That  Spain  never  did  stand  ready  to  admit  the 
Rio  del  Norte  as  the  western  boundary  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

2.  That  our  government  did  not  give  up  that  im- 
portant territory  when  it  was  at  its  option  to  retain 
it. 

3.  That  Mr.  George  W.  Erving,  formerly  our  min- 
ister at  the  court  of  Madrid,  never  did  make  known 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  any  such  facts  as  the  Hero’s, 
letter  asserts  he  did. 

But,  after  this  Waterloo  victory  over  truth,  the 
Hero’s  letter  begins  to  swagger:  “On  such  a subject, 
he  says,  he  thought,  with  the  ancient  Romans,  that  it 
was  right  never  to  cede  any  land  or  boundary  of  the 
republic,  but  always  to  add  to  it  by  honorable  treaty, 
thus  extending  Hie  area  of  freedom.” 

If  the  Hero’s  practice  had  always  been  conform- 
able to  this  profession,  the  ancient  Romans  were  the 
last  people  in  human  history  to  justify  his  principle 
never  to  cede  but  always  to  add  territory  to  the  re- 


public, thus  extending  ihr  area  of  freedom  Did  the 
R.omans  extend  the  area  of  freedom  by  always  add- 
ing territory  to  the  republic?  How  much  of  this 
territory  did  they  add  by  honorable  treaty,  arid  how 
much  by  bloody  and  remorseless  war?  How  were 
the  Roman  provinces  governed  afler  they  were  add- 
ed to  the  republic?  Has  the  Hero  ever  heard  of  such 
a person  as  Verres,  or  such  a land  as  Sicily?  And 
are  they  the  samples  of  the  Roman  method  of 
extending  the  area  of  freedom  which  brought  the 
Hero  to  their  way  of  thinking?  Does  the  Hero  re- 
collect the  names  of  the  two  republics,  neighbors  of 
the  Romans,  who  selected  them  as  umpires  between 
them  to  decide  to  which  of  them  a certain  territory 
belonged?  And  does  he  recollect  how  the  umpires 
decided  that  the  territory  belonged  to  themselves,  and 
they  accordingly  re-annexed  it  to  the  republic?  And 
is  this  one  of  the  honorable  treaties  by  which  they 
extended  the  area  of  freedom?  Beaumarchais  says 
that  the  French  coquettes  delight,  above  all  things,  to 
be  called  by  their  admirers  “perfidious,”  and  that 
next  to  perfidious  they  are  most  of  all  enchanted  to 
be  called  “cruel;”  and  is  it  so  with  the  Hero?  Have 
the  tribe  of  sycophants,  who  creep  around  him  and 
buzz  about  h is  ears,  so  often  and  so  long  called  him 
the  Old  Roman  that  they  have  tickled  his  fancy  into 
the  belief  that  he  is  one,  and  perverted  his  moral 
sence  into  the  sentiment  that,' if  he  cannot  imitate 
their  virtues,  he  can  at  least  copy  their  crimes? 

But  the  practice  of  the  Hero  lias  not  always  cor- 
responded with  these  his  professions.  For  this  very 
boundary  of  the  Sabine  in  the  Florida  treaty  was, 
before  it  was  finally  proposed  to  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter Ouis,  by  the  direction  of  President  James  .Mon- 
roe, shown  by  me  to  the  Hero  for  his  opinion  and 
advice,  which  was  in  its  favor.  I stated  this  fact 
twelve  years  ago,  in  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  have  repeated  it  more  than 
once  since.  I said  that  when  the  Florida  treaty  was 
concluded  lie  was  at  Washington;  that,  by  the  direc 
tion  of  the  president,  he  was  consulted  for  his  opi- 
nion. especially  upon  the  article  fixing  the  Sabine 
fertile  boundary,  and  he  approved  it.  There  ap- 
peared . a day  or  two  after,  in  the  Globe,  a stalement 
that  a member  of  the  house  had  waited  upon  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  and  made  inquiry  of  him  concerning 
this  averment  of  mine,  and  tfiat  he  answered  that  he 
had  no  recollection  of  such  an  occurrence;  and  there- 
upon the  Globe  charged  me  with  having  made  a 
false  statement.  And,  as  a triumphant  proof  that 
my  statement  could  not  be  true,  alleged  that,  where- 
as the  Florida  treaty  was  signed,  sealed,  and  deliver- 
ed on  Lfie  22d  of  February,  1819.  and  whereas  Gen. 
Jackson  vvas  on  that  day,  not  at  Washington,  but  at  N. 
York,  it  was  impossible  lie  should  have  been  con- 
sulted about  the  boundary  of  the  Sabine,  as  1 have 
alleged.  But  I had  not  said  that  General  Jackson 
was  consulted  on  that  day  upon  which  the  treaty  was 
signed.  That  would  have  been  too  late  for  consul - 
tation.  The  consultation  with  General  Jackson  vvas 
on  the  second  and  third  days  of  February,  1819,  be- 
fore the  proposal  of  the  Sabine  for  the  boundary  had 
been  made  finally  to  Mr.  Ouis.  If  Gen.  Jackson  l ad 
given  an  opinion  against  it,  l am  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Monroe  would  still  have  persisted  in  making  tiie  of- 
fer. He  was  earnestly  intent  upon  the  acqui. 
silion  of  the  Floridas,  and  of  indemnity  for  the  spo- 
liations— and  was  more  than  indifferent  to  any  ac- 
quisition west  of  the  Sabine,  then  a wilderness,  and 
which  he  thought  would  weaken  us,  by  extending  a 
line  of  defenceless  coast  upon  the  gulf,  always  ex- 
posed to  invasion  by  a foreign  naval  power.  The 
following  extracts  from  my  diary  are  the  record 
made  at  the  tfme  of  the  consultation  with  General 
Jackson; 

Monday,  February  1,  1 ef  1 9. 

“Called  upon  tiie  president,  and  had  a conversa- 
tion with  him  upon  this  renewal  of  negotiation  with 
the  Spanish  minister.  There  are  various  symptoms 
that,  if  we  do  come  to  an  arrangement,  there  will  be 
a large  party  in  the  country  dissatisfied  with  our  con- 
cessions from  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  the  Sabine,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  desired  me  to  see  and  converse 
with  gen.  Jackson  upon  the  subject,  and  to  ask  con- 
fidentially bis  opinioD.” 

February  2,  1819. 

“I  called  on  gen.  Jackson,  and  mentioned  in  confi- 
dence to  him  the  state  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
Spanish  minister,  and  what  we  trad  offered  him  for  the 
Western  boundary,  and  asked  Ins  opinion  of  it.  He 
thought  the  friends  of  the  administration  would  be 
satisfied,  with  it;  but  that  their  adversaries  would 
censure  itsevetely,  and  make  occasion  for  opposition 
from  it.  He  thought  that  it  would  bring  us  again  in 
collision  with  the  Indians,  whom  we  are  removing 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  But  as  we  had  no  map  at 
hand,  1 could  not  give  him  the  precise  idea  of  the 
proposed  line,  by  mere  description,  and  be  promised 
to  call  at  my  bouse  to-morrow  morning  at  ten,  and 
look  it  over  upon  the  map.” 
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Jv-kftoo  cams  to  my  h-m-e-tni'  noi-iiing, 
him  the  boundary  line  .Inc,.  bn-.  b'-er. 
e Spanish  minister,  am!  that  v!;ir-b  ,ve 
tf  r,  up  >11  Melish’s  map.  Ms  aid  there 
..dividuals -who  would  take  exception  to 
our  receding  so  far  from  me  boundary  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  which  we  claim  as  the  Sabine,  and  ttie  ene- 
mies of  the  administration  would  certainly  make  a 
handle  of  it  to  assail  them;  but  the  possession  of  the 
Fioridas  was  of  so  great  importance  to  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  so  essential  even 
lo  their  safety,  that  the  vast  majority  of  tiie  nation 
would  be  sati-Sed  with  the  western  boundary,  as  we 
propose,  if  we  obtain  the  Fioridas.  He  showed  me 
on  ihe  map  the  operations  of  the  British  force  during 
the  last  war,  and  re  narked  that  while  the  mouth  of 
the  Florida  rivers  should  be  accessible  to  a foreign 
navai  force,  there  would  be  no  security  for  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  St  i tea.” 

These  extracts  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  hero 
was  not  always  so  stubborn  an  adherent  to  the  ancient 
Roman  method  of  extending  the  area  of  freedom  as  he 
now  pretends  to  have  been.  Of  the  notable  argu- 
ment in  Lhe  Globe,  that  because  general  Jackson 
was  not  at  Washington  on  the  day  when  the  Florida 
treaty  was  signed,  therefore  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  have  been  consulted  concerning  the  Sabine 
for  a boundary,  1 have  never  taken  the  slightest  notice; 
but  I have  occasionally  communicated  to  mdivi  Juals, 
for  whose  opinions  I entertain  some  respect,  the  ex- 
tracts from  my  diary,  which  I have  now  read  to  you.  j 
Taking  courage  from  my  silence  under  its  slanders, 
the  Globe  has  repeated  recently  the  ridiculous  pre- 
tence,  that,  because  general  Jackson  was  not  at 
Washington  on  the  day  when  the  Florida  treaty  was 
signed,  therefore  it  was  impossible  he  should  have 
been  consulted  upon  the  boundary;  and  has  not  been 
ashamed  of  charging  me  with  forging  pretended  ex-  j 
tracts  from  my  diary.  Fellow  citizens,  1 have  led  a 1 
Jong  life  in  the  service  of  my  country,  and  have  had  1 
to  deal  in  matters  of  controversy,  great  and  small,  ’ 
with  multitudes  of  men  of  every  character  and  eon-  1 
dilion  in  life,  and  I have  invariably  found  that  men,  1 
themselves  capable  of  every  species  of  falsehood,  are 
ever  foremost  to  impute  that  same  propensity  to  j 
others.  I should  never  think  it  other  than  waste  of; 
time  to  contradict  the  anonymous  liar  of  a newspaper  ; 
— nor  would  1 ever  violate  the  common  decencies  of  | 
life  by  imputing  falsehood  and  forgery  to  an  adversa-  | 
ry  but  in  self-defence,  and  upon  the  most  irrefragable  1 
evidence.  I have  here  the  original  volume  of  my  ■ 
diary  for  the  year  1819.  If  any  of  you,  my  friends,  | 
have  a curiosity  to  collate  the  extracts  which  1 have 
copied  from  it,  and  just  read  to  you,  here  it  is,  open 
for  your  inspection,  at  the  close  of  my  lecture, 
though,  of  course,  I cannot  let  it  go  out  of  my  hands. 

Thus  much  for  the  hero’s  letter,  published  by  Mr. 
Aaron  Vail  Brown,  with  his  pregnant  note,  and  his 
most  earnest  entreaties  that  it  may  be  read  by  rio  one 
with  party  views  or  purposes.  Mr.  Brown  specially 
reminds  his  readers  of  the  peculiar  qualification  of 
the  hero  to  give  advice  upon  the  military  aspects  of 
the  annexation  or  re-annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U. 
Slates;  but  if  you  compare  the  reasons  for  his  earnest 
desire  for  annexation  now,  with  the  reasons  which 
in  1819  he  assigned  tome  for  accepting  the  boundary  j 
of  the  Sabine  then,  you  will  find  them  identically  the  : 
same.  It  was  ail  important  then  that  we  should  pos-  j 
sess  the  Florida  rivers,  to  save  the  southern  stales  j 
from  foreign  invasion  and  a servile  war.  It  is  ail- 
important  now  that  we  should  possess  all  the  rivers  j 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Rio  Grande,  inclusive,  , 
for  the  same  purpose  of  protection  to  the  southern  j 
states  and  their  peculiar  institutions;  the  perpetuation  ] 
of  slavery  lo  extend  the  area  of  freedom.  But,  with  j 
the  new  adoption  of  the  Roman  rule  of  right,  to  be 
always  adding  to  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  j 
never  ceding  an  inch  of  her  land  or  boundary,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Cuba, 
and  Porto  B.tco,  and  Jamaica,  and  llayti,  and  the 
whole  Caribbean  Archipelago,  will  becoihe  indis-  ! 
pensably  necessary  for  us,  to  save  our  southern  states  i 
and  the  new  world  of  Texas  from  foreign  invasion 
and  a servile  war — to  say  nothing  of  the  port  of  San  ; 
Francisco  and  the  two  Californias,  on  the  Pacific,  for 
refitting  our  whaling  ships?  This  Roman  principle 
of  perpetual  aggrandizement,  always  adding  and 
never  ceding,  is  but  another  form  of  perpetual  war. 
You  have  two  thousand  miles  of  sea  coast  on  the  At 
lantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — you  claim  thirteen 
degrees  of  latitude  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
amt  the  whole  surface  of  .the  lpnd  between  the  two 
seas.  Ot  all  this  you  must  neyer  cede  an  inch  to  any 
other  nation;  out,  to  shield  the  southern  states  from 
the  danger  of  a foreign  invasion  and  servile  insurrec-  i 
lion,  you  must  grasp  five  hundred  miles  more  ol  coast  | 
to  defend  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — six  degrees  of 
latitude  more  ou  the  South  sea,  for  the  port  ol  Sari  j 
Francisco,  as  a haroor  lor  our  whaling  ships— and  | 


ihe  two  Californias,  to  square  off  in  equal  portions  of 
sea  o-jsst  on  both  sides  of  the  North  American  'con- 
tinent; .md  all  this  for  preserving  protecting,  spread 
mg,  ami  perpetuating  the  institution  of  domestic  sla- 
very, by  extending  the  area  of  freedom.  Not  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien — not  the  Terra  del  Fue.go-*--not 
the  snovvclad  mountains  and  glaciers  of  Smerenberg, 


ister  of  the  United  States,  on  the  2S<h  of  August. 
1818,  Mr.  £:-?•■! >g  informed  the  Spanish  .secretary  of 
state  (Dor:  Pedro  Cevalios),  that  he  had  a full  power 
to  conclude  a frosty  upon  .til  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  nations,  and  tvas  ready  to  enter 
forthwith  upon  the  negotiation.  The  Spanish  go- 
vernment preferred  to  transfer  the  negotiation  to 


ihe  harbor  for  whaling  ships  of  Spitzbergen  can  ■ Washington,  and,  by  the  king’s  order  it  was  so  trans® 
: a !ine  of  limitation  round  this  Homan  principle  j ferred.  At  this  time  Mr.  Madison  was  president  of 

of  perpetual  aggrandizement.  It  is  universal  em-  the  United  States,  James  Monroe  secretary  of  state, 
pire— it  is  the  dream  of  avance,  stealing  the  cloak  ! and  1 was  minister  of  the  United  States  in  England, 
oi  ambilion.  More  pernicious  advice  no  Am  -rican  I had,  therefore,  no.  more  agency  or  concern  in  the 
statesman  could  ever  give,  to  his  country.  The  Ro  transfer  of  the  negotiation  from  Madrid  lo  Washing- 
nan  principle!  what  was  its  progress?  Jugurtha,  one  ton  than  Andrew  Jackson  himself;  nor  had  1 any 
of  ,ts  early  victims,  tells  us,  in  his  exclamation  upon  lot  or  part  in  the  management  of  this  negotiation 
leaving  tlie  city,  in  the  days  of  Marius  ami  Sy  1 1 a till  more  than  fifteen  months  afterthese  transactions, 
“farewell,  venal  city,  to  perish  when  the  purchaser  Mr.  Erving  was  deeply  mortified  at  this  transfer, 
at  hand  shall  appear.  ” Wnat  was  its  consummation?  fie  assured  Mr.  Cevallos  that  his  powers  were  so 
The  poet  Juvenal,  smarting  under  the  military  des-  ample  that  he  should  have  no  occasion  to  refer  back 
potism  of  the  Csesars,  shall  tell:  “Coriquesthas  brought ; to  l>is  government  to  enable  him  to  conclude  the 
in  luxury,  and  avenged  the  vanquished  world.”  What  treaty.  He  implored  Mr.  Cevallos  to  undertake  the 
was  its  end?  Ask  the  Goth  and  the  Vandal — Alaric,  negotiation  himself;  and  when  he  pleaded  the  pres- 
the  pest  of  nations,  and  Altila,  the  scourge  of  God!  sure  of  other  indispensable  occupations,  and  that  he 
Something  too  much  of  this.  But  what  were  the  ; was  charged  with  the  duties  of  three  ministerial  de- 
real  revelations  of  Mr.  George  W.  Erving  to  presi-  partrnents  at  once,  Mr.  Erving  actually  requested 
dent  Jackson,  soon  after  his  election  in  1829 — and  that  the  king  would  appoint  a commissioner  to  treat 
who  was  Mr.  George  W.  Erving,  whom  the  hero,  in  j with  him— a request  not  at  all  suited  to  find  favor 
his  letter  published  by  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  Brown,  calls  j with  an  absolute  monarch,  after  he  bad  signified  bis 
Mr  Erwin,  and  whose  papers,  furnished  to  him,  he  : pleasure  that  the  negotiation  should  be  transferred, 
tenders  to  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brown,  which  tender!  Mr.  Erving  then  made  it  a personal  matter,  and  de- 
was  accepted?  ...  ! manded  an  explanation  why  it  was  rsot  thought  proper 

Mr.  Erving  is  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  , to  treat  with  him;  and  actually  extorted1  a written 
Siates.  Naturalized,  not  under  the  laws  of  congress,  declaration  that  the  king’s  determination  to  remove 
requiring  of  the  person  naturalized  the  renunciation  : the  negotiation  was  unconnected  with  any  personal 
of  allegiance  to  all  foreign  sovereigns,  and  espe-  j considerations.  Notwithstanding  w’hich  the  ultra 
cially  to  his  own  liege  sovereign,  but  by  an  act  of  the  revolutionary  character  of  Mr.  Erving’s  well  known 
legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  principles  and  deportment  render  it  highly  probable 
after  the  close  of  our  warof  independence,  according  , ihat  both  Ferdinand  and  his  minister  had  sagacity 
to  the  first  naturalization  laws  ol  congress.  He  was  and  information  enough  to  know  that  president  Ma- 
the  son  of  George  Erving,  .a  man  who,  by  an  act  of;  disoq  and  James  Monroe  were  persons  far  better 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  September,  1778, ; suited  to  treat  with  by  their  temper  than  Mr.  Geec 
had  been,  by  name,  declared  an  enemy  to  the  United  j W.  Erving;  for,  in  all  the  intercourse  of  human  life,. 
Stales  of  America — who  had  deserted  his  country  ; there  is  no  case  in  which  the  vulgar  adage  that  honey 
and  joined  her  enemies  in  the  time  of  her  distress — j catches  more  flies  than  vinegar,  is  more  applicable 
who,  in  the  event  of  returning  ever  to  the  common-  than  political  negotiations.  The  scene  of  negotiation 
wealth,  should  be  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  coun- , was,  therefore,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Erving’s  coun- 
try; and,  in  the  event  of  a second  return,  should  sul-  J plaints  and  remonstrances,  transferred  to  Washing:- 
fer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  He  was  a tory  \ ton.  But  neither  his  powers  nor  his  instruction® 
refugee,  and,  in  leaving  this  country, tiad  taken  his'  were  withdrawn  by  his  own  government;  and  down, 
infant  son  with  him  to  England,  where  he  resided  to  the  hour  when  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Washing- 
duririg  the  whole  revolutionary  war,  and  ever  after,,!  ton  he  had.  as  he  declared  to  Mr.  Cevallos,  ample 
and  died.  He  never  returned  to  this  country,  and  ! power  to  conclude  a treaty,  could  he  have  obtained 
never  had  any  stake  or  interest  in  her  welfare.  The:  one  from  Spain  within  the  Ii:nit3  of  his  instructions, 
son  was  educated  in  England,  but  in  the  course  of  the  | without  resorting  to  his  government  for  any  enlarge- 
war  grew  up  lo  manhood.  After  the  peace  he  came  : ment  of  his  powers. 


back  to  Boston;  by  the  influence  of  respectable  family 
connexions  was  naturalized  a citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  thereby  became  a citizen  of  the  Unit  d 
States.  He  has  never  resided  nor  intended  to  reside 
in  this  country,  nor  ever  visited  it  but  for  the  purpose 
of  private  emolument  or  of  political  promotion.  By 
the  influence  of  his  connexion  of  affinity  with  the 


The  powers,  however,  transmitted  to  Mr.  Onis 
were  not  at  first  sufficient  to  bring  the  negotiation  to 
a successful  close.  They  were  from  time  to  time, 
enlarged,  till  Mr.  Hyde  de  Netivjile,  the  French 
minister,  told  me  that  he  had  seen  them,  and  they 
were  unlimited;  and  Qnis  himself  fold  me  that  he 
could  cede  all  Mexico,  but  added  that  I might  be 


Bowdoin  family  he  was  introduced  to  the  favor  of  wttl|  assured  he  should  not  do  that.  His  first  instruc- 
presidents  Jefferson  and  Madi&on,  by  whom  he  was  (jons<  no  doubt,  limited  him  to  the  Mississippi — the 
successively  appointed  consul  ol  the  United  States  at  gecond  to  the  one  or  two  other  rivers  which  Mr.  Pizarro 
London,  secretary  to  the  abortive  mission  of  James1  offered  to  propose  to  Mr  Erving,  and  to  which  he 
Bowdoin  to  Spain,  special  minister  to  Denmark  in  re  fused  to  listen.  These  were  the  Carcasu  and 
1811,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to^  Spain  in  1814.  Mermontau — his  last  limitation  was  in  all  probability 


But  as  the  Bourbon  government  of  Spain  was  then 
but  just  restored,  and  thrir  minister,  Onis,  was  not 
yet  recognised  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  recognition  of 
Air.  Erving  as  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Mad- 
rid was  also  kept  in  abeyance  till  the  summer  of 
1816,  when  he  was  commissioned,  instructed,  and  re 
ceived  by  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain 


the  statu  quo,  the  Sabine,  the  boundary  already  re- 
cognised oy  congress,  by  actual  possession  and  by 
the,  constitution  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This  Mr. 
Qnis  did  concede,  and  this  is  the  boundary  of  th8 
treaty.  After  his  return  lo  Spain  he  ..as  charged 
with  having  violated  his  instructions  in  conceding  so 
much,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  for  the  space  of  two 


He  received  a full  power  to  negotiate  a treaty  for  years,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  on  that  pretence 
the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  two  Mr.  Onis  published  a pamphlet  for'  his  own  viudtca- 
countries — for  the  acquisition  of  the  two  Fioridas;  tion,  and  to  justify  himself  look  our  ground  in  the 
for  a mutual  adjustment  of  indemnities  for  spotia-  controversy  arid  in-isted  that  ail  that  he  had  obtain 
tioris  of  individual  property  by  obtaining  the  ralitica-  ed  within  the  line  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  a cession 
lion  of  a convention  concluded  in  1802,  and  then  by  the  United  States  to  Spain.  He  did  not  pretend 
ratified  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  but  tbe  ra-  that  his  instructions  would  have  warranted  him  in 
tifioaliun  of  w hich,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  had  till  that  conceding  more.  When  in  1819  I wrote  to  Mr. 
time  been  withheld:  and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Forsyth  that  he  knew  Mr.  Onis  could,  without  violal- 
western  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  jog  his  instructions,  have  conceded  more  than  he  did, 
Spanish  vieeroyalty  of  Mexico.  Upon  this  point  there  it  was  not  with  reference  to  the  western  boundary, 
had  been  conflicting  pretensions  and  keen  discus  hut  to  the  grants  of  land  by  the  Spanish  government 
sions  from  the  time  of  the  cession  by  France  of  Lou-*  in  the  Fioridas. 

isiana  to  the  United  Slates.  We  had  claimed , as  the  Soon  after  the  transfer  of  the  negotiation  to  Wash 
right  derived  from  France,  to  t ie  line  of  the  Rio  del  ton,  in  the  spring  ot  1817,  changes  of  administration 
Norie,  at  tis  rnouthon  the  Gulf.  Messrs.JMonroe  and  took  place  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Spain. — 
Charles  Pinckney,  in  1805,  had  offered  to  accept  tiie  Qn  the  3d  of  March  of  that  year,  the  term  of  office 
line  of  tiie  Colorado  river,  with  a desert  of  fifteen  of  James  Madison  as  president  of  the  United  Stales 
leagues  wide  ou  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  a mutual  expired,  and  on  the  next  day  James  Monroe,  who 
barrier/  which  offer  had  been  indignantly  rejected,  had  been  under  him  secretary  of  state,  was  inaugu- 
jyjr.  £r nng’s  power  and  instructions  then,  (1816),  rated  as  his  successor.  By  Mr.  Monroe’s  nomination, 
authorised  him  lo  accept  the  Sabine  as  an  ultima-  with  trie  advice  and  consent  of  Hie  senate,  1 was  ap- 
tum  for  the  boundary,  and  that  power  and  those  in-  pointed  secretary  of  state,  ami  being  then  in  England, 
struclions  never  were  revoked.  returned  home,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 

After  his  reception,  by  llje  king  of  Spain,  as  min-  department  in  September,  1317. 
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Early  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Cevallos  had  been 
superseded  in  the  office  of  Spanish  secretary  of  state,  j 
and  in  May,  1817,  Mr.  Ervin;,  in  a private  letter  to  i 
President  Monroe,  had  intimated  that  the  new  Span-  ! 
ish  minister,  Pizarro,  inclined  to  resume  the  negoli- 1 
ation  there,  and  that  if  Mr.  Onis  should  be  found  too 
much  hampered  by  his  instructions  or  want  of  pow- 
ers, the  ultimatum  of  our  government  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  him,  and  he  could  resume  the  negotiation 
with  Pizarro. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Onis  sent  his  secretary,  Noel;, 
to  Madrid  for  enlarged  instructions,  and,  while  they 
were  being  made  out,  Pizarro  himself  proposed  to 
Mr.  Erving  to  resume  the  negotiation  with  him  there. 
Mr.  Erving  on  the  19lh  of  July,  answered  that  his 
powers  and  instructions,  as  announced  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Cevallos  of  24tii  of  August,  181 S,  had  net 
been  revoked;  on  the  29th  of  July,  1817,  he  repeat- 
ed the  declaration  he  had  made  to  Cevallos,  that  he 
could  in  no  case  be  under  the  necessity  ol  referring 
to  his  government  for  future  instructions;  but  that 
as  the  negotiation  had  been  transferred  to  Washing- 
ton, all  he  could  now  do  was  to  receive  from  Pizarro 
a general  plan,  and  after  preparing  his  instructions 
to  Onis,  if  he  will  offer  to  Erving  the  basis  of  an  ad- 
justment, he  will  instantly  say  whether  he  can  or 
not  accede  to  it,  or  would  propose  to  him  such  mo- 
difications of  it  as  his  instructions  might  require 
and  hi3  majesty’s  government  might  find  to  be  admis- 
sible. 

Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1817,  Mr. 
Pizarro,  with  a long  and  elaborate  note,  presented  a 
project  of  conditions  or  articles  of  agreement,  the 
result  of  his  liberal  and  most  conciliatory  disposi- 
tions, which  two  days  after,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1817,  Mr.  Erving  answers,  by  declaring  his  project 
wholly  inadmissible,  and  of  which  he  assures  him 
that  he  cannot  accede  to  any  one  of  its  nine  articles. 
Mr.  Noeli  was  then  despatched  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  10th  of  December,  1817,  Mr.  Onis, 
by  a note,  informed  me  that  he  had  received  his  new 
instructions,  and  was  then  ready  to  enter  again  upon 
the  negotiation.  This  was  my  first  introduction  to 
any  agency  in  the  subject  whatever — and  so  far  was 
1 from  having  any  part  in  taking  the  negotiation  out 
of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Erving,  that  with  his  original 
powers  and  instructions  unrevoked,  and  twice  declar- 
ed by  him  to  be  so  ample  that  he  could  in  no  case  be 
under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  his  government  tor 
future  instructions,  it  was  with  this  project  for  the 
Spanish  ultimatum  that  his  negotiation  with  Don  Jose 
Pizarro  came  back  to  Washington. 

Here  is  the  project: 

PROJECT  OF  CONDITIONS  OR  ARTICLES  OF  ARRANGE- 
MENT. 

1st.  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  United  States, 
carrying  into  effect  the  convention  which  is  pending 
since  the  year  1802,  oblige  themselves  to  the  reciprocal 
indemnification  oi  the  losses,  injuries,  and  prejudices 
produced  to  the  government  or  subjects  of  either 
country,  in  consequence  of  excesses  committed  by 
individuals  ol  either  nation  against  the  law  of  nations 
or  the  existing  treaty,  comprehending  in  this  reci- 
procal obligation,  not  only  the  epoch  to  which  the 
said  convention  of  1802  refers,  but  also  indemnities 
for  posterior  excesses,  of  the  same  kind,  committed 
by  individuals  ol  either  nation,  from  such  epoch  till 
the  day  in  which  me  present  convention  shall  be  set- 
tled and  signed. 

2d.  To  admit,  to  qualify,  to  judge,  and  definitively 
to  decide  on  the  reclamations  of  this  kind  which  shall 
be  presented,  as  weil  on  the  part  of  the  government 
and  vassals  of  Spain,  as  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a commission 
of  five  members  shall  be  created,  of  which  two  shall 
be  freely  nominated  by  the  government  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  two  in  the  same  manner  by  the  govern- 
ment of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  and  the  fifth  oy  mu- 
tual consent;  and  in  case  both  governments  cannot 
agree  on  the  person  to  he  designated  for  fifth  com- 
missioner, one  shall  he  named  on  each  side,  and  the 
final  election  ol  one  of  these  he  decided  by  lot;  but  the 
two  persons  so  named  shall  have  the  following  quali- 
fications; 1st.  They  shall  he  neither  Spaniards  rior 
citizens  ol  the  United  States,  either  by  birth  or  na- 
turalization. 2d.  They  shall  be,  by  their  profession 
and  actual  occupation,  judges,  suefi.  as  in  mari- 
time and  commercial  stales  are  accustomed  to  ex- 
amine and  decide  in  mailers  of  public  law  and  ma- 
ritime affairs,  whether  irom  France,  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  or  the  Low  countries.  3d.  The  nomination 
of  the  person  shall  he  accompanied  with  a certificate 
of  the  government  of  the  country  to  which  he  be- 
longs, by  which  shall  be  accredited  the  opinion  there 
entertained  ol  his  integrity  and  sufficiency,  of  his 
quality  and  actual  employment  of  judge  in  the  said 
mailers,  and  with  certainly  that  he  may  have  per- 
mission to  discharge  the  uuties  of  llie  cumnus-n  u m 
>aae  me  lot  should  fail  on  iniu.  In  case  the  Ameri- 


can government  shall  perfer  that  the  commission  be 
composed  of  seven  persons,  then  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  shall  he  elected  by  the  same  method,  and 
have  the  same  qualifications  as  are  indicated  for  the 
fifth  in  this  article. 

3d.  The  substance  of  the  two  preceding  articles  is 
taken  almost  literally  from  the  convention  dra  wn  up 
in  1802,  and  from  the  same  convention  may  be,  taken, 
strictly  to  the  letter,  all  that  is  expressed  in  it  re- 
specting the  rule*  which  the  commission  is  to  ob- 
serve from  the  moment  of  its  installation  till  its  dis- 
solution, after  the  faithful  and  impartial  discharge  of 
its  duty. 

4th.  His  Catholic  Majesty  has  no  difficulty  in  con- 
senting, also,  that  the  same  commission  should  de- 
cide on  the  reclamations  arising  from  the  losses  said 
to  have  resulted  from  the  suspension  of  the  deposite 
at  New  Orleans,  decreed  by  the  Intemlant  of  Louis, 
in  the  year  1802,  in  the  part  of  his  decree  which 
is  reputed  to  be  contrary  to  what  is  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  1795,  provided  it  is  not  desired  to  attribute 
to  said  suspension  the  prejudices  produced  by  false 
rumors  of  a suspension  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  never  existed,  and  the  rumors  of 
an  early  rupture,  which  some  bad  intentioned  persons 
delighted  to  propagate  at  that  time,  in  the  territory 
of  the  United  States;  for  the  bad  effects  and  prejudi- 
ces resulting  from  such  false  rumors  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  authors  of  them. 

5th.  His  Catholic  Majesty  having  received  from 
the  government  of  France  on  different  occasions  the 
official  and  explicit  declaration  that  the  injuries  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  on  the  government  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  French  corsairs, 
agents,  and  tribunals,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  had 
been  comprehended  and  settled  with  all  others,  in  a 
convention  made  in  1800  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  respecting  the  reclamations  of  the 
American  government,  it  follows,  as  well  from  this 
circumstance  as  from  others  which  were  previously 
manifested,  that  this  point  should  be  excluded  alto 
gether  from  the  pending  negotiations.  But  if  the 
government  of  the  United  States  still  insist  in  not 
considering  itself  satisfied  for  the  said  injuries,  the 
natural  course  and  order  of  the  business  appear*  to 
be,  and  has  always  been,  that  the  American  govern- 
ment should  apply  on  it  to  the  government  of 
France  (to  whose  advantage,  and  to  that  of  its 
subjects,  the  product  of  those  depredations,  it 
they  existed,  was  converted)  and  His  Majesty, 
fulfilling  on  his  part  what  is  provided  m this 
case  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795, 
obliges  himself  to  employ  his  efforts  in  union 
with  the  UriiLed  States,  to  reclaim  and  cause  to  be 
restored  to  the  legitimate  proprietors  the  value  of  the 
vessels  and  goods  which  were  taken  from  them,  pro 
vided  that  these  reclamations  have  not  been  extin- 
guished by  the  said  convention  of  1800,  as  France 
has  assured  the  government  of  Spain  m its  repeated 
communications. 

6th.  His  Catholic  Majesty,  master  of  Florida,  East 
or  West,  in  all  the  extension  in  which  he  received 
them  from  England  by  tne  treaty  of  1783,  and  which 
they  had  in  possession  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
said  treaty,  will  be  willing  f>r  his  part  to  cede  them 
with  the  same  extension  to  the  United  Slates  of  Ame- 
rica, in  full  properly  and  perpetual  sovereignly,  pro 
vided  the  United  Stales  are  equally  disposed,  on  their 
part  to  cede  in  the  same  form  to  His  Catholic  Ma 
jesty  that  part  of  Louisiana  which  is  situated  to  the 
West  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  the  territory  which 
lies  between  said  river  and  the  well  known  limit 
which  now  separates,  and  has  separated  Louisiana, 
when  France  possessed  it  before  the  year  1764,  and 
even  before  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Charles 
11,  from  tne’  Spanish  province  called  Texas;  so  llfnt, 
after  these  reciprocal  cessions  are  verified,  the  course 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  whebe  it  d is 
charges  into  the  sea,  will  be  the  only  limit  of  the 
dominions  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  and  those  of  i lie 
United  States;  and  though  the  King  could  wisli  that, 
in  the  most  southern  part  of  said  river,  where  it 
opens  different  branches  or  channels  before  discharg- 
ing itself  into  the  sea,  the  separating  line  might  he 
continued  through  the  principal  channel  which  pusses 
by  New  Orleans,  yet  His  Majesty  desiring,  in  all  that 
depends  on  him,  to  facilitate  the  arrangement,  it 
may  be  agreed  and  stipulated  that  the  dividing  line, 
in  the  part  where  the  Mississippi  separates  itself  aim 
flows  into  different  channels,  shall  be  estaDlislied  to- 
wards the  western  part;  placing  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  arm,  or  channel,  called  La  Fourche,  to  where 
it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea;  all  the  delta,  or 
ground  of  alluvion,  situated  on  the  east  of  said  chan- 
nel La  Fourche,  remaining  in  the  power  of  the  U. 
States. 

7tn.  As  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  oi 
Utrecht,  it  is  declared  that  for  the  luture,  ail  ces-iuns 
sales,  or  alienations  of  the  Spannish  leiriiory  n 
America  shall  be  null  and  of  no  value,  Spain  herself 


I remaining  without  the  power  to  make  them,  and 
Engine  obliging  herself  to  aid  the.  Spaniards,  that 
the  limits  of  their  dominions  in  America  should  be 
established  and  maintained  as  they  were  before  the 
decease  o(  Charles  II.  and  as  the  part  of  the  Floridas 
situated  or.  the  east  of  the  river  Perdido  was  a Span- 
ish possession  at  live  time  of  the  decease  of  said  King 
Charles  II,  and  therefore  is  comprehended  in  the 
said  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  1 1 is  Catholic  Majesty  to  effectuate 
by  hur.self  the  cession  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  without  the  pievious  consent  and  agreement 
of  the  power  or  powers  Increased  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  said  treaty  of  Utrecht;  for  which  reason  it 
will  be  indispensable,  in  case  that  the  United  Slates 
shall  accede  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  to  solicit 
and  obtain  tile  said  consent  of  the  power  or  powers 
interested,  and  the  derogation,  on  this  occasion  and 
for  this  sole  purpose,  of  the  said  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  in  all  other  respects  shall  hereafter 
remain  in  full  force. 

8th.  It  shall  not  be  permitted  that  vessels  employ- 
ed in  cruising  and  committing  hostilities  against  the 
Spanish  government  and  vessels  or  their  commerce, 
shall  be  armed  or  enter  armed  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  vessels  and  effects  which  such 
armed  vessels  may  take  from  the  vassals  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  which  may  be  carried  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  embargoed  and  secured 
by  the  authorities  of  the  same  and  definitively  deli- 
vered to  the  minister  or  to  the  consul  of  his  majesty 
who  may  be  at  the  nearest  place,  to  hold  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  may  prove  that  they  are  the  le- 
gitimate owners.  And  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
and  prohibiting  clandestine  armaments,  which  may 
be  made  in  contravention  of  this  stipulation,  the 
United  States  promise  to  give  the  strictest  order  to 
the  officers  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  watch  over  and 
frustrate  all  attempts  of  this  kind,  the  United  Slates 
obliging  themselves  to  detain  all  suspected  vessels, 
without  perinilling  their  departure,  till  the  suspicions 
respecting  them  shall  have  been  cleared  up,  or  till 
they  have  given  bonds  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
respective  consuls  of  his  majesty,  guarantying 
(hat  they  shall  not  commit  such  piracies  and  ag- 
gressions against  the  vassals  of  His  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty, who,  on  his  part,  obliges  himself  lo  do  the 
same  in  the  ports  of  Spam  with  respect  to  th  > United 
States. 

9th.  It  being  notorious  that  divers  American  citi- 
zens, in  violation  of  the  law  ol  nations  and  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  existing  treaty  in  its  articles,  9,  12. 
14,  and  16,  have  occupied  themselves  for  some  lime 
mi  hostiliiies  against  the  Spanish  commerce  and  sub- 
jects, under  the  pretext  and  cover  of  certain  un- 
known flags;  and  that  others,  with  equal  n regularity, 
have  carried  and  supplied  arms,  ammunition,  and' 
other  aid  to  the  rebels  ol  some  Spanish  ultramarine 
provinces  which  are  in  a statu  of  insurrection,  seve- 
■ at  of  the  said  citizens  having  gone  to  the  extent  of 
taking  arms  and  acting  openly  in  support  of  said  in- 
surrecliun,  his  Catholic  Majesty  does  not  doubt  but 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  said  individuals,  and  animated 
by  a spirit  of  justice  and  of  a religious  obsirvance 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  the  treaty,  will  oblige 
itself,  ny  an  article  of  the  present  ariangement,  to 
promulgate  and  cause  lo  be  executed  decrees  and 
orders  which  may  restrain  and  prevent  such  excesses 
in  future;  in  which  way  also  may  be  avoided  the  re- 
clamations consequent  on  the  injuries  occasioned  by 
the  same  excesses. 

And  His  Catholic  Majesty,  in  just  reciprocity,  will 
oblige  himself,  on  his  part,  to  repress  and  prevent, 
in  the  same  form,  whatever  excesses  of  the  same  or 
a similar  nature  his  vaisals  may  be  guilty  of  to  the 
prejudice  of  tne  government  and  citizens  of  the  U. 
Slates  or  of  their  commerce. 

From  the  lUih  of  December,  1817,  to  28th  March, 
1818,  the  question  in  controversy  between  the  two 
nations  were  discussed  between  Mr.  Onis  and  me  in 
iiplomatic  notes  which  have  long  since  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  and  which  I suppose  uie  known 
to  most  of  those  within  the  sound  of  my  voice — 
While  the  discussions  were  in  progress,  the  Seminole 
war,  the  invasion  of  Florida  by  General  Jackson, 
the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Amhrisier,  and  a 
tempest  of  public  indignation  against  Jackson  and 
against  our  government  for  not  sacrifi  ing  him  to  the 
resentment  lo  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  came  in  a* 
an  episode  lo  the  drama.  A combination  was  form- 
ed against  him  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Mo  roe,  which 
I defeated.  1 defended  him  against  hi-  enemies  in 
that  cabinet,  defended  lum  ag  onst  the  lemonsrance* 
ol  ministers  of  Spam  and  ol  Great  Bream,  and  h re 
and  in  Euiope  delended  him  ag-int  the  strong  di- 
approbation,  unanimous  in  both  Houses  of  e...  g ess 
and  throughout  Ihe  nation,  for  what  1 could  not  jnd 
did  not  approve,  his  execution  ol  Arbuthnot,  Am- 
brister,  ami  the  Indian  prophet;  defended  him,  in  fine, 
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against  the  war  manifesto  of  that  very  Don  Jose  Pi- 
zarro,  addressed  to  George  W.  Erving  himself,  who 
contented  himself  with  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
it,  and  promising  to  report  it  to  his  government. 

From  the  time  when  Mr.  Erving  received  this  pro- 
ject of  Mr.  Pizarro,  in  August,  1817,  he  appeared  to 
have  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  this  ne- 
gotiation with  Spain  to  any  successful  termination. 
On  the  2d  of  October,  1817,  he  writes  to  me  official- 
ly a letter,  complaining  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  requesting,  for  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer, 
a leave  of  absence  for  months,  whether  the  negoli- 
tion  with  Mr.  Onis  should  succeed  or  fail.  If  you 
have  the  time  to  spare,  you  will  find  it  a curious 
amusement  to  compare  this  project  which  Mr.  Pizar- 
ro, the  conciliatory,  did  actually  propose  to  Mr.  Erv- 
ing, with  that  plan  which  Andrew  Jackson’s  letter, 
published  by  Aaron  Vail  Brown  in  the  Globe,  says 
Mr.  Erving  had  arranged  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  western  boundary,  the 
-Jackson  letter  says,  Spain  stood  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Rio  Grande.  The  Pizarro  project  says, 
that  after  the  mutual  cessions  shall  be  made,  the  di- 
viding line  in  the  part  where  the  Mississippi  sepa 
rates  itself  and  flows  into  different  channels  shall  be 
established  towards  the  western  part,  placing  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  or  channel,  called  La  F onrche, 
to  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea;  all  the  del- 
ta, or  ground  of  alluvion,  situated  on  the  east  of  said 
channel  of  La  Fourche,  remaining  in  the  power  of 
the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
negotiation  between  Mr.  Erving  and  Mr.  Pizarro, 
they  appear  both  to  have  been  extremely  desirous 
to  take  up  its  broken  stitches,  and  complete  the  gar- 
ment between  themselves.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
1818,  Mr.  Erving,  in  a private  letter  to  me,  renews 
his  request  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  his 
mission  to  Spain;  but  in  almost  every  letter  he  re 
peats  this  wish  of  Pizarro  to  take  the  negotiation  into 
his  own  hands.  He  repeats,  also  the  expediency  of 
being  himself  furnished,  if  Mr.  Onis  should  continue 
refractory,  with  another  ultimatum  on  our  part,  to 
try  his  hand  again  with  the  conciliatory  dispositions 
of  Mr.  Pizarro.  Bui  with  Pizarro’s  project  for  the 
basis  of  negotiation,  what  other  ultimatum  could  our 


governmen 


t have  sent  to  Mr.  Erving  to  discuss  with 


rejected,  and  defeating  the  policy  of  his  own  king 
and  master.  Representations  like  these,  and  the  dark 
insinuations  in  this  letter,  may  have  deluded  General 
Jackson  into  the  belief  that  Pizarro  stood  ready  to 
yield  the  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  every  true  Spaniard,  must  have  been  the 
blackest  treason  to  Spain,  and  the  means  could  but 
have  conducted  Pizarro  to  the  scaffold.  Mr.  Erving 
drew  no  such  conclusions-  With  all  his  commenda- 
tions of  conciliatory  dispositions  of  Pizarro,  he  speaks 
of  him  as  equally  tenacious  of  Spanish  interests  as 
ail  the  rest. 

He  continued  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Pizarro,  even 
after  refusing  to  present  him  a counter  project.  In 
his  private  letter  to  me  of  the  26lh  of  April,  1818, 
he  said:  “1  perceive  that  Mr.  Pizarro  would  be  very 

glad  to  terminate  it  (the  negotiation)  here.  In  the 
mean  time  I shall  continue  to  work  with  him,  to  the 
end  that  his  communication  to  Mr.  Onis  may  be  made 
as  favorable  as  possible  to  a prompt  adjustment  of  it 
at  Washington.”  In  his  official  letter  of  12th  June, 
1818,  giving  an  account  of  several  conferences  with 
Mr.  Pizarro,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  a spe- 
cial messenger  (named  Pizarro)  from  Mr.  Onis.  with 
despatches  both  to  the  Spanish  government  and  to 
him,  he  states  that  on  the  5th  of  June  Mr.  Pizarro 
(the  minister)  dined/ with  him,  and  then  appointed 
the  6th  for  an  interview.  Mr.  Erving  accordingly 
waited  on  him  the  next  day,  and  began  the  conver- 
sation by  saying  that  he  found  by  letters  from  me 
that  the  principal  point  on  which  Mr.  Onis  then  re- 
quired instruction's  was  respecting  tiie  western  boun 
dary.  And  then  he  inquired  if  Mr.  Onis  had  been 
instructed  to  accede  to  the  Colorado  for  the  b mnda- 


“I  have  now  lost  all  hope  of  being  able  to  do  any 
thing  here,  and  conclude,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Onis 
will  not  have  such  instructions  as  will  enable  him  to 
accept  of  our  terms.” 

At  the  time  they  were  unable  to  come  to  an  agree' 
ment,  eren  with  regard  to  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  of  1802 — Mr.  Pizarro  proposing  a quali- 
fied ratification,  excluding  the  French  cases,  which 
mr.  Erv ing  dec! ined  t-o  receive.  Mr.  Pizarro  then 
said  that  he  did  not  propose  to  send  to  Wash- 
ington a special  messenger  for  the  present. 

Bui  on  the  3 I,  5th,  and  8th  of  July  they  had  fur- 
ther interviews,  the  result  of  which  was,  the  con- 
sent on  the  part  of  Spain  to  an  unqualified  ratifica- 
tion, of  the  convention  of  1802,  with  which  Mr. 
Pizarro  determined  to  send  the  messenger,  Pizarro 
Martinez,  to  Mr.  Onis  at  Washington.  At  these 
meetings  Mr.  Erving  urgently  renewed  his  entreaties 
to  Mr.  Pizarro  to  instruct  Mr.  Onis  to  yield  the  Co- 
lorado, without  producing  upon  him  the  slighlest 
impression.  “Yet,”  (says  Mr.  Erving,  with  not  a 
little  simplicity,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  13th  of  July,) 
“yet  it  appeared  to  me  also  that,  the  principal  rea- 
son for  the  determination  taken  is  an  apprehension 
of  future  projects  of  aggrandizement,  to  grow  outof 
our  close  vicinity  to  Mexico;  and  Mr.  Pizarro  spoke 
(loosely,  however,)  of  a guaranty,  such  as  was  for- 
merly ottered  ” This  reference  to  a former  offer  of 
guaranty  took  Mr.  Erving  completely  by  surprise. 
He  was  ignorant  that  such  an  offer  had  ever  been 
made — he  at  first  flatly  denied  its  existence.  Pizar- 
ro persisted;  Erving  showed  him  the  project  pie-  • 
seuted  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  'Charles  Pinckney  to 
Mr.  Cevallos  on  the  12th  of  May,  1305, -in  which 
there  was  no  offer  of  guaranty.  Pizarro,  in  reply, 
instead  of  producing  it  in  conference,  “probably  lie 


ry.  To  which  Mr.  Pizarro  answered  Unit  he  had 
not.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Erv  mg  gave  him  formal  notice  ■ ; 

that  the  Colorado  was  to  lie  considered  as  lire  ulti  I rvr-»fu,.,.o,i  m,  \ . , ..  . ■ 

, , r,,  . , , n . , I preferred  (says  Mr.  Erving)  to  send  it  to  me  nr-offi 

malum  ol  the  American  government,  and  a between  i ...  l,;  . . . , ,,  0,,  . , ,,  ,,  i 

— ® ’ cm  I lorm,  which  he  did  on  the  8th  instant.”  Here  * 

| a copy  of  the  paper: 


that  and  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  so  mucli  ceded  by  the  i 
United  States.  Mr.  Pizarro  said  that  the  negotiation, 
in  its  present  situation,  offered  two  points  of  nearly 
insuperable  difficulty.  The  one  was  our  pretension 
to  the  “Colorado”  as  a western  boundary;  ‘he  "itier, 
our  demand  for  indemnity  on  account  of  French 
spoliations,  but  he  would  consider  and  consult,  and 
within  a few  days  would  appomt  a time  for  another 
interview.  Tins  was  held  on  the  next  day,  the  night 
of  the  13th.  Mr.  Pizarro,  “when  tie  came  to  speak 
of  the  western  limit,  his  tone  was  quite  decisive  and 
confident.  He  speaks  so  strongly  on  this  point  that 
I became  apprehensive  lest  he  might  be  carried  so 
far  as  vhal  it  inig  it  be  difficult  for  him  afterwards  lo 
retract;  and  therefure  I took  the  first  fair  occasion 
of  interposing  and  pronouncing  in  the  matter,  as- 
suring him  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Spain  to 
offer  any  motive  or  consideration  to  the  United 
Stales  which  would  induce  them  to  give  up  one  inch 
of  territory  to  the  eastward  of  the  C> dorado.  After 
this,  Mr  Pizarro  confined  himself  to  regrets  that  vve 
could  not  come  to  accord:  and  in  these  1 heartily  join- 
ed him.” 


him?  Mr.  Erving  himself  had  declared  it  wholly 
inadmissible,  and  that  lie  could  not  accede  to  any 
one  of  its  nine  articles.  Mr.  Erving’s  power  and 
instructions,  given  him  in  1816,  were  unrevoked. — 

He  had  twice  assured  the  Spanish  government  that  he 
should,  in  no  case,  need  to  recur  to  his  own  govern- 
• ment  for  new  instructions.  Why  did  lie  not  practice 
upon  Mr.  Pizarro’s  conciliatory  disposition,  by  offer- 
ing the  ultimatum  which  lie  was  expressly  authorized 
to  offer?  Why,  but  because,  when  he  did  venture  to 
name  the  Colorado,  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Aaron 
Vail  Brown  thinks  it  probable  was  made  by  Spain, 
the  conciliatory  Mr.  Pizarro  laughed  in  his  face,  and 
told  him  it  was  extravagant. 

In  his  letter  to  me  of  10th  of  January,  1818,  Mr. 

Erving  says,  ttiat,  from  the  nature  of  Pizarro’s  in- 
structions to  Onis,  conformable  to  bis  own  project, 
he  (Erving)  ought  lo  presume  that  the  negotiation  at 
Washington  must  fail  in  toto,  and  then  adds  these 
very  remarkable  words:  “Perhaps  he  does,  also, 

nor  would  at  all  regret  its  failure  at  Washington,  if 
the  way  should  be  left  open  for  effecting  it  here.  1 
do  not  feel  certain  that  he  did  not  form  his  instruc 
tions  with  that  view.  Having  frequently  examined 
him  on  this  point,  and  compared  what  1 have  been 
able  to  get  from  him  with  what  I know  of  his  cha- 
racter, 1 am  rather  induced  to  conclude  that  he  yet 
calculates  upon  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to 
sign  a treaty  himself.”  This  letter,  and  almost  all 
the  others  from  Mr.  Erving,  detailing  his  private, 
personal,  and  confidential  conferences  with  Mr  Pizar- 
ro, have  not,  until  recently,  been  made  public.— 

Some  of  them  are  marked  private,  others  confiden- 
tial. Papers  of  this  description,  from  thesministers 
of  the  United  States  abroad,  have  always  been  re- 
served from  publication — almost  always  withheld 
from  either  house  of  congress.  None  of  these  letters, 
detailing  his  private  intercourse  with  Pizarro,  couhi 
have  been  made  public  without  imminent  danger  and 
injury  to  them  both.  This  particular  passage  might, 
with  a government  such  as  that  of  Ferdinand,  have 
cost  Pizarro  his  head.  It  represents  him  as  having 
suffered  h i nisei l to  be  frequently  examined  by  a fo- 
reign minister,  with  whom  lie  was  in  controversy, 
upon  topics  of  the  last  impoi  tance  to  the  riglils  ami 
interests  of  his  country;  as  having,  in  those  Irequem 
examinations,  enabled  the  foreign  minister  lo  gel 
from  hi  in  secrets,  disclosing  his  treachery  to  his  own 
sovereign,  and  to  his  most  sacred  trusts;  as  having 
prepared,  under  the  command  of  his  sovereign,  a 
project  of  a treaty  with  a loi eign  nation,  aud-iustrfic- 
tions  to  the  minister  o : lvis  country , ace  red  1 1 < 1 j the  Coiorau  a d i tai  ving  < tits' d «*ti 

that  nation,  with  the  express  purpose  of  having  them  1 of  June  30,  1813,  with  tliesd  words.  Mark  them.- 


Plow  amiable!  how  condescending!  This  was,  no 
doubt,  one  of  Mr.  Erving’s  frequent  examinations  of 
the  Spanish  minister  of  state,  to  see  what  he  could 
get  from  him;  and  what  he  did  get  from  him  was  re- 
grets—regrets  that  they  could  not  come  to  accord — 
in  which  he  heartily  joined  him.  But  observe  that 
tiie  reason  why  thi-y  could  not  come  to  accord,  was 
the  positive  and  peremptory  interposition  of  Mr. 
Erving,  pronouncing,  in  very  full  and  explicit  terms, 
tiie  final  deci-ion  of  the  American  government  not 
lo  cede  one  inch  of  territory  east  of  the  Colorado. — 
Observe,  also,  that  when  Mr.  Erving  assumed  this 
peremptory,  browbeating  tone,  to  frighten  Mr.  Pizar 
ro  from  committing  himself  too  far  to  retract,  he 
(Erving)  had  in  Ins  pocket,  unrevoked,  the  original 
power  and  instructions  authorising  him  to  accept  for 
tiie  western  boundary — tiie  Sabine.  Instead  of  which, 
he  proposed  to  intermit  the  negotiation  for  the  boun- 
dary, and  lo  begin  by  settling  the  question  of  indem- 
nity for  the  spoliati  ms. 

Or.  the  25;  hot  June,  IS.  8,  they  had  another  inter- 
view, in  which  Mr.  Erving  found  that,  upon  tile 
whole,  though  lie  had  not  misjudged  the  personal 
dispositions  of  the  minister,  (that  he  would  cower 
under  the  pronouncing  interposition  of  American 
plenipotentiary,  and  retract  Ins  rejection  of  the  Co- 
lorado boundary,)  but  that  the  government \ta<i  finally 
determined  not  to  agree  on  the  Colorado  as  a western 
boundary.  Mr.  EiVing  reassured  him  that  it  was 
tiie  ultimatum  of  the  American  government,  which, 
as  I have  shown  you,  was  not  true.  His  own  pow 
ers  and  instructions,  unrevoked,  gave  the  Sabine, 
and  not  tiie  Colorado,  as  the  ultimatum.  Mr.  Pizar- 
ro said  that  there  were  one  or  two  other  rivers  which 
he  could  oflrr  is  boundaries,  if  I was  disposed  to  re 
ceive  ins  | i op  sals.  I declined.  Mr.  Pizarro  said 
I was  imi  sib  1 r Spain  to  consent  to  the  li  u!  of 


[Translation.] 

Don  Jose  Pizarro  to  Mr  Erving. 

Pulace.  July  8,  1818. 

The  first  secretary  of  slate  lias  the  honor  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  minister  of  the  United  Slates  the  co 
py  ol  a paragraph  ot  a note  of  the  7th  of  February, 
181)3,  (and  propositions  which  accompanied  it.)  la 
Don  Pedro  Cevallos;  and  Ik!  avails  himself  ol  this 
occasion  lo  repeat  the  assurance  ofhis  consideration. 
Copy  of  some  paragraphs  of  a note  directed  to  Don  Pedro 

Cevallos  on  the  llh  February.  1803.  by  Mr.  Charles 

Pinckney,  minister  of  the  United  States. 

To  obtain  this  they  have  authorised  me  to  say, 
that,  should  his  majesty  be  now  inclined  to  sell  to  the 
United  Slates  his  possessions  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  between  that  and  tiie  river  Mobile, 
(agreeably  to  the  propositions  enclosed,)  the  United 
States  will  make  to  his  majesty,  and  1 do  now  make 
in  their  name  tiie  important  offi-.r  of  guarantying  to 
him  and  his  successors  his  dominions  beyond  tiie 
Mississippi. 

Propositions  on  tiie  part  of  the  United  States: 

1st.  The  United  States  will  purchase  tiie  posses- 
sions of  his  Catholic  majesty  on  the  east  side  of  tiie 

river  Mississippi,  for  which  they  will  pay dol- 

1 a l s . 

2d.  They  will  purchase  these  possessions,  for  which 
they  will  pay  dollars;  and,  moreover,  guaranty- 

ing to  his  majesty  and  his  succe;sors  his  possessions 
beyond  tiie.  Mississippi. 

3d  They  will  purchase  the  country  between  the 
rivers  Mississippi  aim  Mobile,  belonging  to  liis  Ca- 
tholic majesty,  and  also  pieces  of  deposile  near  the 
mouth  ol  the  oilier  navigable  rivers,  passing  from 
their  territory  through  either  of  the  Floridas,  for 

which  they  will  pay  dollars,  or  enter  into  oilier 

obligations  which  may  be  thought  equivalent  to  the 
acquisition. 

4th.  If  neither  of  these  propositions  can  be  acced- 
ed to,  they  will  then  purchase  certain  tracts  of  coun- 
try on  the  banks  ol  the  Mississippi  and  the  other  ri- 
vers passing  from  their  territory  into  that  of  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty,  for  which  they  will  pay dollars, 

or  enter  into  other  obligations  which  may  be  thought 
equivalent  to  the  acquisition. 

Fellow  citizens,  you  see  how  ready  Spain  stood  on 
that  day,  tiie  8th  of  July.  1818.  to  recognise  the  Rio 
Grand  ■ as  the  western  boundary  of  L misiana.  It 
woull  afF-rd  you  an  entertainment  almost  equal  lo 
that  ur  Mr  Macready’s  Hamlet,  with  the  f:  me  of 
the  P.easanl  Neighbors,  if  I h id  lime  to  read  lo  you 
the  whole  correspondence  between  Mr.  Erv  mg  and 
Mr.  Pizarro,  from  tiie  time  when  Mr  E ving  re- 
ceived this  paper  to  the  27th  of  Augusi.  1818,  vhen 
Mr  Erving  iri  his  official  despatch  No.  83,  wrote  me 
thu-: 

[No.  83  ] Madrid.  August  27,  ISIS 

Sir:  [ ti-H  an  interview  •«  ilh  Mr  Pizarro  on  (lie 

of  our  conversation.  1 lound  that  it  had  been  deter- 
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mineil  by  tbe  cabinet  tosuspend  all  negotiation  until 
some  sort  of  satisfactory  explanation  shall  be  given 
by  government  of  the  forcible  occupation  of  Pensa- 
cola. 

You  could  not  but  be  edified  by  the.  indefatigable 
labors  of  Mr.  Erving,  in  the  interval,  to  convince 
Mr.  Pizarro  that  when  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  made 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  that  important  offer 
of  guarantying  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  suc- 
cessors his  dominions  beyond  the  Mississippi,  he,  mi- 
nister of  tin  United  Slates  in  Spain,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1803,  did  not  knoiv  that  Louisiana  had 
been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France. 

You  could  not  but  admire  the  dexterity  with  which 
Mr  Erving  discoursed  to  Mr.  Pizarro  upon  the  vast 
superiority  of  a desert,  thirty  leagues  wide  on  both 
or  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Colorado,  as  a barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  a land-robbing  neigh- 
bor, over  a guaranty  by  the  United  States,  to  the  King 
of  Spain  and  his  successors,  of  his  dominions  beyond 
the  Mississippi;  nor  could  you  fail  to  observe  the 
oracular  wisdom  of  that  axiom  that ‘-war  does  not 
cultivate  deserts,  but  it  makes  them.” 

You  could  not  but  be  charmed  with  that  perseve- 
rance of  confidence  in  the  conciliatory  disposition  of 
Mr.  Pizarro,  which  could  not  be  shaken  even  by  his 
war  manifesto  of  29th  August,  1818,  circulated  in  all 
the  courts  and  all  the  newspapers  of  Europe  before 
it  could  be  received  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  itself. 

You  could  not  but  be  delighted  with  that  firmness 
and  composure  with  which  Mr.  Erving,  worried  by 
the  tenacity  of  Mr.  Pizarro’s  adherence  to  the  gua- 
ranty, “such  as  was  formerly  offered,”  cuts  the  Gor- 
dian knot  by  saying,  in  his  note  of  24th  July,  1818: 
“My  government  will  never  consent,  upon  any  con- 
sideration whatever,  to  give  any  guaranty  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  any  part  of  his  possessions;  but  1 will  under- 
take, on  its  part,  to  stipulate  that  a desert  shall  be 
placed  between  his  possessions  and  those  of  the  U. 
Slates,”  &c. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1818,  Mr.  Erving  made  his 
last  proposal  in  negotiation  with  Mr.  Pizarro,  and, 
referring  to  those  which  he  had  made  in  verbal  con- 
ference on  the  3d  and  5th  of  July,  he  said:  “The 
line  of  the  Colorado  appeared  to  be  objectionable  to 
his  majesty’s  government,  without  a guaranty  such 
as  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  give.  1 
proposed  to  substitute  for  it,  what  I considered  as 
better  for  Spain,  a barrier  between  its  possessions 
and  those  of  the  United  States.  I now  propose, 
then,  that  the  desert  which  is  to  form  this  barrier  be 
of  thirty  leagues  breadth — that  is,  fifteen  leagues  on 
the  right  bank  and  fifteen  leagues  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Colorado,  and  extending  in  length  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river  as  high  up  towards  its  source  as 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  latitude.” 

Here,  then,  is  a point  for  repose.  Here  it  was  that 
the  negotiation  between  Mr.  Erving  and  Mr.  Pizarro 
was  broken  off,  arid  never  resumed.  This  proposal 
was  never  answered  by  Mr.  Pizarro  in  writing;  but 
from  Mr.  Erving’s  own  previous  letter  to  me  it  ap- 
pears he  had  in  conference  proposed  to  extend  the 
thirty  leagues  of  desert  wholly  on  the  east  side  of 
the Colorads,  arid  even  that  had  been  rejected.  Mr. 
Erving  still  clings,  like  a drowning  man  atstraws,  to 
the  assurances  of  Mr.  Pizarro’s  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion, which  Mr.  Pizarro  constantly  foments  by  dark 
hints  that  his  obstinacy  is  not  his  own,  but  comes 
from  the  king’s  cabinet.  Hence,  Mr  Erving  fre- 
quently repeats  that,  notwithstanding  Pizarro’s  os- 
tensible resistance,  he  may  possibly  mollify  the 
king’s  council  by  degrees  to  consent  to  accept  the 
line  of  the  Colorado.  Iri  his  private  letter  of  the 
26th  April  he  says,  Mr.  Pizairo’s  influence  with  the 
king,  of  course  in  council,  increases  somewhat.  But 
on  ttie  20th  ol  September,  lb!8,  he  writes:  “Court 
intrigues,  which  have  been  for  some  time  past  car- 
rying on,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  king  of 
Spain  to  make  a change  in  his  ministry,  have  finally 
issued  in  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Pizarro,  first  minister 
of  state,  Mr.  Garay,  minister  of  Hacienda,  and  Mr. 
Figueroa,  minister  of  marine.” 

They  were  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  banished 
from  Madrid  with  circumstances  of  considerable  se- 
verity, but  no  criminal  prosecution  was  instituted 
against  them;  and  Mr.  Pizarro’s  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion towards  the  United  States  could  scarcely  have 
constituted  an  offence  against  his  official  duty,  after 
his  war-whoop  of  the29lh  of  August,  1818. 

1 have  now  done  with  the  letters  of  Mr.  Aaron  V. 
Brown  and  of  Andrew  Jackson,  published  by  Mr. 
Brown,  with  his  own  note  and  Mr.  Jackson’s  post- 
script, in  the  Globe  newspaper  of  the  20th  of  March, 
1944.  The  object  of  that  publication  was  twofold: 
first  to  trump  up  a shadow  of  argument  for  a pre 
tended  re-annexation  of  Texas  to  ttie  United  States 
by  a fabulous  pretension  that  it  had  been  treacherous- 
ly surrendered  to  Spain,  in  the  Florida  treaty  of 


1819,  by  our  government,  meaning  thereby  the  se- 
cretary of  state  of  that  day;  and,  secondly,  to  glut 
the  long  treasured  malice  and  hatred  of  the  Hero  of 
the  Hermitage  against  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  re- 
turn  for  greater  obligations  than  any  one  public  ser- 
vant of  this  nation  was  ever  indebted  for  to  another. 
That  the  argument  for  the  annexation  or  re-annexa- 
tion of  Texas  is  as  gross  an  imposture  as  ever  was 
palmed  upon  the  credulity  of  an  honest  people,  1 
have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  prove  beyond  the  possi-  j 
bility  of  reply.  The  vindication  of  my  own  char-; 
acter  from  the  slanders  of  a knot  of  conspirators, ! 
venomous  as  the  head  of  Medusa  upon  the  shield  of  I 
Perseus,  was,  perhaps,  due  to  myself — perhaps  to  | 
my  children,  to  whom  tne  reputation  of  their  fa- 
ther’s integrity  is  the  choicest  inheritance  I can 
leave  to  them — perhaps  to  ray  country,  that  the  con- 
fidence  which  her  people  have,  through  a longlife 
of  public  service,  generously  extended  to  me,  may 
not  appear  to  have  been  entirely  misplaced. 

The  negotiation  of  the  treaty  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  which  an  honest  senate  have  rejected ,' is, 
by  the  motives  in  which  it  originated — by  the  pre- 
tences, false  and  true,  upon  which  it  has  been  urged 
upon  the  people — by  its  absolutely  putrid  contagion 
with  the  canvass  of  the  presidential  election — by 
the  contamination  of  land  scrip  and  bond  scrip,  sti- 
pulated to  settle  a debt  of  untold  millions  upon  this 
people,  while  congress  are  denied  the  right  of  appro- 
priating a dollar  to  save  any  one  of  our  own  confe- 
derated 'states  from  fraudulent  insolvency — by  the 
petty  larceny  and  highway  robbery  from  Mexico,  iri 
the  Tennessean  insurrection  of  Texas,  for  a meretri- 
cious union  with  the  United  States — by  the  virtual 
renunciation,  in  the  constitution  of  Texas  herself,  of 
the  self-evident  truths  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— by  the  seeds  of  eternal  hatred  and  of  ex- 
terminating border  wars,  between  of  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  our  own,  which  the  example  of  such  a 
knavish  dismemberment  of  her  confederacy,  to  swell 
the  number  of  ours,  could  not  fail  to  sow — by  the 
phrenzy  for  aggrandizement  which  it  would  kindle 
in  the  active  and  adventurous  spirit  of  our  pioneer 
population — and,  above  all,  by  its  agency  to  pre- 
serve, extend,  and  perpetuate  the  moral  infamy  of 
domestic  slavery — the  most  corrupt  and  vicious  un- 
dertaking that  ever  disgraced  this  union.  The  nego- 
tiation of  this  treaty  was  effected  by  secret  war  mea- 
sures of  executive  usurpation  upon  the  powers  ex- 
clusively reserved  to  the  congress  of  the  union,  and 
especially  to  the  representatives  of  the  people — 
measures  secreted  even  from  that  senate  to  whom 
the  rotten  compact  ol  fraud  and  violence  was  sent 
for  their  sanction,  and  finally  extorted  by  repeated 
calls  of  the  senate  from  the  executive  chair. 

The  letter  of  Andrew  Jackson,  with  its  postscript, 
and  of  Aaron  Vail  Brown,  with  its  note,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Globe  newspaper  on  the  20tii  of  March 
last,  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  long-sighted 
prince  of  South  Carolina  nullification  had  been 
bought  over  from  his  own  presidential  pretensions  to 
contribute  his  agency  and  influence  to  this  nefarious 
conspiracy  against  the  freedom  of  his  country  and 
of  the  world.  The  publication  was  one  of  the 
means  of  gulling  the  senate  into  the  prostitution  of 
their  powers,  by  advising  and  consenting  to  the  trea 
ty  soon  to  be  laid  before  them.  The  pretence  for 
the  publication,  that  it  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  previous  publication  of  aletterof  Mr.  Webster 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  a sham.  To 
avert  the  odium  of  perfidious  breach  of  faith  towards 
Mexico,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  trump  up  a fa 
ble,  that  Texas  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  had  been  treach- 
erously surrendered  by  me  to  Spain  in  the  Florida 
treaty  of  1819,  when  Spain  stood  ready  to  agree  to 
the  Rio  Grande  for  the  boundary.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  revelations  of  George  W.  Erving  to  An- 
drew Jackson  in  1829  and  1832,  when  visions  ofhea 
ven,  in  a mission  to  Paris,  were  again  floating  in  the 
fancy  of  Mr.  Erving,  but  which  Jackson  had  kept 
fermenting  fourteen  years  in  his  bosom,  without 
even  rewarding  the  revealer  of  them  for  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  impulse  which  had  drawn  them  forth, 
and  his  own  estimation  of  their  worth.  These  were 
now  to  be  brought  forth  to  the  world,  with  the  com- 
mentaries upon  them  of  Andrew  Jackson,  as  he  un- 
derstood them,  and  to  work  with  all  the  influence  of 
his  name  and  popularity  upon  the  senate,  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  the  people,  to  prove  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  would  he 
no  injustice  to  Mexico;  because,  in  1819,  John  Q 
Adams,  a federal  traitor,  from  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  the  south  and  we3t,  surrendered  Texas  to  Spain, 
when  she  stood  ready  to  give  it  all  away  to  the  U 
States  for  nothing. 

Fellow  citizens:  I am  abusing  your  patience,  and 
must  come  to  a close.  In  this  address,  my  principal 
obiect  has  been  to  expose  to  you  the  character  of  l he 
means  used  by  Andrew  Jackson,  and  hb  pilot.  Aaron 

Vail  Brown,  to  cajole  you  into  the  projected  annex- 


ation of  Texas.  1 have  shown  you  the  real  force  of 
Mr.  George  W . Erving’s  negotiations  with  Spain, 
and  the  utter  falsehood  of  any  pretension  that  Spain 
stood  ready  to  surrender  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
or  that  she  ever  proposed  or  assented  to  the  Colora- 
do for  the  boundary,  or  that  she  ever  proposed  a 
boundary  one  inch  west  of  the  Sabine. 

Of  the  revelations  of  Mr.  George  W.  Ervin”-  to 
President  Jackson,  in  1829  and  1832:  of  the  motives 
that  prompted  them,  and  the  disappointment  that 
ensued  upon  them;  of  the  rather  ungenerous  use 
that  the  hero  made  of  them,  as  poisoned  weapons, 
for  which  he  had  not  paid,  nor  even  offered  the  coveted 
price,  and  of  the  fables  fathered  upon  them  by  Mr. 
Charles  Jared  lngersoll,  in  the  form  of  a report  of 
the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States,  and  which  he 
published  in  that  form,  although  the  committee  re- 
fused to  make  it  at  the  last  session  of  congress — 
upon  all  this  I did  intend  to  exhibit  before  you  a 
rod  of  chastisement  a3  richly  deserved  as  that  which 
I have  now,  before  your  eyes,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
your  ears,  inflicted  upon  the  letters  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son  and  Aaron  Vail  Brown.  But  the  time  fails  me; 
and  I must  postpone  the  performance  of  this  duty 
to  another  scene  and  a future  occasion. 

Young  men  of  Boston!  On  the  fourth  of  July, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  then 
myself  a young  man,  addressing,  at  their  invitation, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  my  fellow  citizens, 
your  fathers  and  forefathers  of  that  day,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  my  contemporaries,  the  other  young 
men  then  present,  to  their  aged  sires  also  present, 
among  whom  was  Samuel  Adams,  then  acting  as 
chief  magistrate  of  this  commonwealth — I was  led 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  burning  patriotism 
and  heroic  self-devotion  of  the  revolutionary  ordeals 
throughwhich  they  had  passed,  and  the  calm  tran- 
quillity and  seeming  apathy  of  the  period  at  which 
1 was  speaking.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  now  re- 
pealing a few  words  of  the  pledge  which  I then  gave, 
in  the  name  of  the  youth  of  Boston,  of  whom  1 was 
one,  to  their  seniors,  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  in- 
dependence. 

“Those  of  you,  my  countrymen,  who  were  actors 
in  these  interesting  scenes,  will  best  know  how  fee- 
ble and  impotent  is  the  language  of  this  description 
to  express  the  impassioned  emotions  of  the  soul  with 
which  you- were  then  agitated;  yet  it  were  injustice 
to  conclude  from  thence,  or  from  the  greater  preva- 
lence of  private,  and  personal  motives,  in  these  days 
of  caim  serenity,  that  your  sons  have  degenerated 
from  the,  virtues  of  their  fathers.  Let  it  rather  be  a 
subject  of  pleasing  reflection  to  you  that  the  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  energies  which  you  were 
summoned  to  display,  are  permitted,  by  the  bountiful 
indulgence  of  heaven,  to  remain  latent  in  the  bo- 
soms of  your  children.  From  the  present  prosper- 
ous appearance  of  our  public  affairs,  we  .may  admit 
a rational  hope  that  our  country  will  have  no  occa- 
sion to  require  of  us  those  extraordinary  and  heroic 
exertions  which  it  is  our  fortune  to  exhibit.  But 
from  the  common  versatility  of  all  human  destiny, 
should  the  prospect  hereafter  darken,  and  the  clouds 
of  public  misfortune  thicken  to  a tempest;  should 
the  voice  of  our  country’s  calamity  ever  call  us  to 
her  relief,  we  swear,  by  the  precious  memory  of  the 
sages  who  toiled  and  the  heroes  who  bled  in  her  de- 
fence, that  we  will  prove  ourselves  not  unworthy  of 
the  p-rize  which  they  so  dearly  purchased,  that  we 
will  act  as  the  faithful  disciples  of  those  who  so 
magnanimously  taught  us  the  instructive  lesson  of 
republican  virtue.” 

Young  men  of  Boston!  The  generation  of  men  to 
whom,  now  fifty  one  years  by-gone,  I gave  this  so- 
lemn pledge,  have  passed  entirely  away.  That  in 
whose  name  I give  it  are,  like  him  who  addresses 
you,  dropping  into  the  grave.  But  they  have  re- 
deemed their  and  my  pledge.  They  were  your  fa- 
thers, and  they  have  maintained  the  freedom  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  sires  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence. They  have  transmitted  that  freedom  to  you, 
and  upon  you  now  devolves  the  duty  of  transmitting 
it.  unimpaired  to  your  posterity.  Your  trial  is  ap- 
proaching. The  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  spirit  of 
slavery  are  drawing  together  for  the  deadly  conflict 
of  arms.  The  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  union  ig 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  for  a foreign,  civil,  servile, 
and  Indian  war,  of  which  the  government  of  your 
country,  fallen  into  faithless  hands,  have  already 
t vice  given  the  signal — first  by  a shameless  treaty, 
rejected  by  a virtuous  senate;  and  again  by  the 
glove  of  defiance,  hurled  by  the  apostle  of  nullifica- 
tion, at  the  avowed  policy  of  tiie  British  empire 
peacefully  to  promote  the  extinction  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world.  Young  men  of  Boston:  bur- 
nish your  armor,  prepare  for  the  conflict, and  I say 
to  von,  in  the  language  of  G dgacus  to  the  ancient 
Biu  i is,  think  ol  your  forefathers!  Think  of  yuur 
posterity! 
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Business  review.  ' i 'he  business  doing  upon  rise  Ne  w 
York  i a unis,  has  sadly  fallen  off  tor  some  weeks,  so  as 
to  leave  the  total  of  the  season,  up  to  the  1st  insr.,  as  re- 
porretl  at  Buffalo,  very  lit' le  over  that  of  Iasi  year  to  that 
date,  though  the  early  spring  business  unis  so  large. — 
Tlie  following  is  the  statement  to  the  1st  October: 

Wheat.  Flour.  Pork.  Ashes.  Wool. 

1841— 1.195  910  644,970  46,44  ) 31103  2 364  900 

1843-1,141,876  643.910  46  247  31,000  1,093,700 

English  duties  on  Ame-rican  wheal.  Wheat  at  our  last 
dates  irotn  London,  was  s liingat  45s.  sterling  per  quar- 
ter, at  which,  according  to  the  sliding  sc.de,  the  du-y  on 
American  wheat  is  raised  to  20-..  or  22s.  6J.  per  quar- 
ter, ejual  to  fifty-six  cents  a bushel.  This  is  ihe  English 
“free  trade’’  and  “horizontal  Glides,”  for  sake  of  which 
some  would  have  our  taiiff  repealed.  The  present  duty 
on  our  wheat  sent  to  England,  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem 
duly  of  67  per  cent. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  believes  that  the  coming 
season  will  surpass  in  commercial  transactions  any  sea- 
son since  that  of  1836-’7. 

Cotton  crop.  “We  had  sad  complaints  a few  weeks 
ago’’,  says  the  Gazette  published  at  Catawba,  Alabama, 
“of  the  worm,  want  of  rain,  and  various  other  evils  to 
the  cotton  crop — hut  we  now  announce  “from  actual 
observation,  as  well  as  from  information  gained  among 
our  farmers,  that  truly  we  have  never  seen  such  crops 
before.  Most  of  our  planters  have  made  largely  over 
what  they  can  pick  out,  and  even  the  red  hills  look 
white,  so  luxuriant  is  the  cotton.  Those  who,  a month 
or  two  ago,  were  complaining,  have  since  had  to  hire 
hands  to  get  their  crop  out.’’ 

New  York  statistics.  Value  of  real  and  pprsonal 
estate  for  tin  years  1843  and  1844,  in  the  city  and  coun- 
ty of  New  York: 

Assessments. 

1S43.  1844 

Real  estate  8164  955  314  Real  estate  $171  936  591 

Personal  “ 64  273  764  Personal  “ 64  023  456 

Total  increase  of  real  estate,  $6,981  276  33 

“ decrease  of  personal  estate,  250,303  01 

Nett  increase. 

Total  valuation  in  county, 


, million  of  dollar?’  worth  for  the  consumption  of  others. 
We  have  carefully  examined  the  tables  of  export  for  the 
last  thirteen  years,  and  we  find  that,  >n  an  average,  less 
than  twelve  millions  of  dollars’ worth,  or  'e;s  than  six 
per  cent,  of  this  surplus,  has  been  exo  tip,!  from  the  U. 
Slates.  [ Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 

American  institute.  The  seventeenth  annual  fair 
which  was  held  last  week  at  Niblo’s  garden,  Ne-v  York, 
was  attended  by  immense  numbers,  and  the  exhibition 
surpassed  all  previous  ones.  The  number  of  specimens 
exhibited  on  Monday  amounted  to  upwards  of  2,500, 
and  ihe  display  of  articles  was  unusually  rich,  both  in 
variety  and  elegance.  In  the  evening  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  lion.  Luiher  Bradish,  late 
lieutenant  governor  of  New  York.  During  its  delivery 
the  audience  occasionally  expressed  the  approbation  of 
those  portions  in  which  lie  compared  the  prosperity 
which  must  accrue  to  the  country  under  a system  of  pro- 
tection, with  the  unavoidable  dependence  incident  to  a 
system  of  free  trade,  by  a loud  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. The  exhibition  and  proceedings  occupied  all 
the  week  Toe  annual  address,  was  delivered  oil  Fri- 
day, before  an  immense  concourse,  by  the  lion.  A H.  H. 
Steuart,  of  Virginia. 

Bank. — New  Orleans  specie  paying  Banks. 
Accoruiug  to  their  reports  ot  hie  1st  Inst. 

Cash  Liabilities. 

j Circulation,  $2,003,661  50 

: UeposUS,  5,508,974  81 

Due, 

Omer  cash  liab.lities, 


thing  less  than  it  really  is  on  account  of  the  insertion  in 
some  places  of  the  majorities  only,  and  not  the  entire 
vote. 

Pennsylvania—  Governor.  The  returns  are  not  yet 
received  from  all  the  counties,  to  enable  us  to  state  the 
exact  majority  by  which  Mr,  Shunk,  (loco)  is  elected 
governor.  It  is  some  where  about  four  thousand  votes. 

The  Senate  last  year  stood  22  locos,  1 1 whigs.  The 
next  sena  e stands  21  locos,  11  whig?,  and  1 native. 

The  House  last  year  stood  58  locos,  42  whigs.  The 
next  house  stands  51  locos,  41  whig6,  and  8 natives 

Congressmen.  Twelve  locos,  ten  whigs,  and  two  na- 
tives, representatives,  are  elected,  viz: 

Whigs.  Locos. 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll, 

Abraham  R.  Mcllvaine,  Jacob  S Yost, 

John  Sirolim,  Jacob  Erdman, 

Janies  Pollock,  John  Ritter, 

Alexander  Ramsey,  Richard  Brodhead, 

John  Blanchard,  Owen  D.  Leib, 

Andrew  Stewart,  David  Wihnot, 

John  H.  Ewing,  Moses  McClean, 

Cornelius  Darragh,  James  Black, 

Joseph  Buffington.  Henry  D.  Foster, 

Natives.  Win.  S.  Garvin, 

Lewis  C.  Levin,  James  Thompson. 

J.  H.  Campbell. 

In  the  district  from  which  Mr.  Pollock  (a  whig)  is 
elected — Mr.  Shunk  the  loco  candidate  for  governor 
had  a majority  of  711  votes.  In  the  district  from  which 


Cash  Assets. 


1,593,251  17  | ]yjr_  Buffing.cn  is  elected,  Mr.  Shunk  also  had  a majo- 
Iu5,2u4  u7  j rify  0f  142  votes. 

! Ohio— For  governor.  Bartlev,  whig,  has  a majority  of 
$9,2il,U9l  o4  about  two  thousand  votes. 

The  Senate,  last  year  consisted  of  20  locos,  and  16 
whigs — Eighteen  are  elected  annually  In  the  next  se- 
nate the  whigs  have  20,  and  the  locos  16. 

In  the  House  the  whigs  Lad  last  session  a majority  of 
six.  which  majority  will  be  increased  by  the  la'e  election 
to  about  twenty. 

s, — 7"  ""  j Congressmen  Thirteen  locos,  and  eight  whig  repre- 

$1 1,619,143  96  ; sentatives  are  elected  to  the  next  congress.  The  two  va- 


Total, 

Specie, 

Loans  on  deposits, 

Due  oy  banks, 

Local  bunks, 

U.iler  liems, 

Total, 

Mr.  Birney,  die  candidate  of  ihe  abolitionists  tor  the  ! c:mcie,s >n  congress  are  filled  by  one  loco  and 

presidency,  nus  been  num.nated,  certainly,  and  it  is  as-  j or,(i  wh,S'- 7 he  foi,ovvlnS  are  lhe  names  of  the  elected, 
set  leu  liiui  he  solicited  uiu 


$7,887,796  53  1 
2,4u4,ou3  41  i 
1, 260, u3i  57  j 
2 ,67  9 53 
42,966  94 


Water  district 
Watch  “ 

Loup  “ 

Soufii  of  34th  slree t 


$6  7 0 S6S  32 
8235  960  047  98 
221  103.713  98 
228  283.318  98 
227.770,293  63 
227,831.423  99 


Prussia  statistics.  According  to  a late  census,  it  ap” 
pears  that  there  are  80,000  laborers  eu,. .loved  in  the 
mines  of  Prussia.  The  annual  re/euue  tr:?iug  from 
them  amounts  to  abuu  130,300,000  f;-  , 32  5'  0,000  dia- 
lers. 

The  Augsburg  Gaze  be  states  fiat  the  reoplpt.?  ,u  the 
import,  export,  ami  fra n si  du-'ies,  by  fi  e Z • ; VWet  •, 
dining  the  first  qu  rier  of  the  press  t war,  v :ou  .led  to 
4,70.1, OuO  towns,  of  -» itich  4 535,600  were  for  "impo;  is. 

Flour  T n in- pension  of  ihe  week  a*  fl-dtim  ire 
comprise  10,792  bbls.  and  582  half  bhls.  Prices  steady. 

Guano.  The  New  York  true  Sun  says;  “We  con- 
versed die  other  day  with  an  intelligent  gen  tleman  win 
has  visited  nearly  all  the  coasis  nod  islands  win- re  guano 
is  obrained,  and  he  mentioned  a curious  fact  in  relation 
to  ns  value  as  manure.  Much  of  ii  now  brought  io 
market  is  uuetly  worthless,  and  the  reason  is.  that  if  it 
is  taken  from  those  places  where  there  is  lain,  it  is 
bleached,  and  the  fertilizing  properties  are  washed  a ' ay. 
That  only  is  good  which  is  found  in  tho-e  latitudes  | 
where  there  is  but  little  rain.” 

Tobacco.  Inspection  of  the  week  at  Baltimore  583  ; 
hints.  Maryland,  and  169  Ohio — mud  757  Abou  100 
hhds.  of  the  Maryland  was  the  new  crop,  ground  leaf,  j 
It  is  unusually  early  for  it  to  reach  market.  It  sold  at  ( 
§4a7,50. 

Rice  crop.  The  harvesliog  is  finished,  and  the  crop 
secured  under  favorable  circumstances.  The  quality  is 
above  average,  and  ihe  quantity  a full  average.  Prices 
have  raffier  declined  in  file  southern  markets.  2|  is 
quoted  for  prime  at  Savannah. 

Agricultural  products  of  the  U-  S.  In  order  to 
forma  proper  estimate  <4  die  market  needed  by  Ameri- 
can farmers,  we  submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
aggregate  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  United  States,  compiled  from  me  census  returns  of 
1840: 

Articles.  Value. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  other  grain  $342,418,619 

Beef,  swine,  and  other  livestock  338.644  t43 

Potatoes,  hups,  hay,  &c.  102,627  613 

Butler,  cheese,  and  products  of  the  orchard  77  873,394 
Garden  produce  2,596,196 

Forest  products  12  943  507 

Wool,  estimated  at  17,500,000 


i * I Will  0’S. 

.iuiiiuiKHi,  oy  uie  loco  party  | -n  ,u  r p q . - . 

of  Miumguii,  Us  rue  it  canciuuie  lor  me  legislature.  | j "C  ! 

C Iambus  Delano, 
Sarnui  1 F.  Vinton, 
Alexander  Harper, 
Daniel  R.  Tilden, 

J >«hua  R.  Gi  Idmgs. 
Joseph  M R"Ot. 


Deaths  uuuitg  me  last  week,  at  N.  York,  170,  of  which 
41  «eie  uuue-r  one  year  o;  age,  2a  were  natives  Of 
Ireland.  12  owe.  1 reiguets;  33  uiet.  . I cousu  upu  iu. 

At  Philadelphia  107 ; m w men  23  wire  utuer  . ne 
yeut.ij  weie  persons  of  coin.,  18  u.ed  ol  coiisu.nption. 

Egypt.  The  success  of  Prof.  Lt  psiu?,  uf  Prussia,  in  ! 
ii  s ijivesiig.iiious  ol  me  au-.q..  mes  w ugypt,  has,  n is  | 
sa.o,  ...tiuced  il.e  Russian  government  lo  send  out  a 
s-ie.u.hc  mission,  vvnum  oonnncnceo  fis  labors  a.  Mem- 
pnis  in  August. 


For  vacancies. 
E A Hamlin,  (whig,) 
A.  P.  Stone,  (loco.) 


L icos. 

James  J.  Farran, 

Fran.  A.  Cunningham, 
William  Sawyer. 
Henry  St.  John, 

Joseph  G.  McDowell, 
Allen  G.  Thurman, 
Augustus  L.  Pern’ll, 
Jacob  Brinkerhoff, 
line  Parrish, 

J 'seph  Morris, 

J.  D Cummins, 

G?org'  Fries, 


D.  A.  Stork  weather. 

ELEcriONS.  All  the  preliminary  -elecfi,  ns  and  p.wty'.  Fl.?od  -Tllf,  ,os9  by  in  lIJe  M.sisslppi  and 

skuamshing  , Iv,  polls,  me  now  over.  N-o.h  t . lectio?,  ''A^tbu-arje-s  this  summer  tsesj, mated,  after  careful  in- 
takes pace  . i nl  me  great  r.-m  « Use  if  cm,.,  s and  I V"?'  ,h.fi  Vlf?ha  -La.)  Inte  hgencer.  at  s.x  rnilhons 
- „,,w  just  a.  hand.  Pennsylvania,  ftn.i  ,Ohio,  lead  1 «*  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mum  ml  do.lars-a  total 


Aggregate  annual  produce  $844,503,807 

lt  .vill  he  seen  that  we  exclude  :n  the  above  table 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice.  Now,  conceding  that 
the  price  uf  1840  is  too  high  by  $44  503, S07,  ..r  that  the 
increase  of  crops  will  only  bring  up  ihe  a,  go  gate  value 
of  the  articles  enumerated  lo  $800  000, i 00.  and  that 
three-fourths  ot  these  are  consumed  by  .he  producers 
themselves,  then  there  remains  a surplus  of  two  hundred 


fine  w ay  i, .to  ll:e  field  Tut  26  E.eeiurs  ol  President  and 
Vice  President,  to  widen  t lie  former  is  entitled,  and  the 
23  to  which  file  latter  is;  o ruled,  are  to  be  chosen  on 
next  Friday  week,  the  1st  dav  •>.  November 

On  the  first  Monday  in  November — that  is  next  Mon- 
day foiirngh  , he  4tu  Nov.  thirteen  slates  t led  El*  ctors 
— Viz:  N.  Hampshire  6.  Connecticut  6 Marylan  . 8, 
Vli'mf  ia,  17,  Georgia  10,  Mississippi  -I,  Kmtueky  12, 
Indiana  12,  Illinois  9.  Missouri  7,  .Michigan  5,  and  Ar- 
kansas 3—  making  C|9. 

On  the  day  following— the  bth  Nov. — New  Yolk  elects 
her  38,  N.  J.-. soy  7,  L m-siana  6,  and  Tennessee  13 — 
mak.ng  62. 

On  the  Oh- Nov.  Rhode  Island  elects  4. 

On  the  i Mi  Nov.  M .me  elects  9,  Massachusetts  12, 
and  Alabama  9. 

On  the  12  Nov.  Del  .ware  elects  3. 

On  the  14  Nov.  No  t.i  Carolina  else  s 1 1,  and, 

On  the  1st  December.  Soufii  Carolina  bn  igs  up  the 
resf-rve,  9 elm  tors. 

Georgia.  Four  whigs  and  four  locos  were  elected  re- 
presentatives to  the  next  congress  on  t he  7 til  inst.  viz: 
Whig?.  Locos. 

Thomas  Bn  tier  King,  Seaborn  Jones, 

Washington  Poe,  H.  A.  Haralson, 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  John  H.  Lumpkin, 

Robert  Toombs.  Huweli  Cobb. 

In  the  present  congress  the  stale  is  represented  by  six 
locos  and  two  whigs. 

According  to  the  returns  given  in  the  last  Augusta 
Chronicle,  fl.e  following  are  the  voles  as  far  as  ascertain- 
d in  each  district,  coinpated  with  the  vote  of  last  year. 


Last  year. 


This  year. 


Districts. 

Whigs. 

Locos. 

W fugs 

Locos. 

Fi:s  * 

3888 

2919 

2307 

2225 

Second 

5412 

5608 

3440 

3534 

1'hird 

4923 

4211 

4021 

4485 

Fourth 

5258 

4727 

3596 

4150 

Fifth 

5570 

6349 

3758 

6594 

Sixtht 

4683 

5533 

4091 

5842 

Seventh 

4506 

3003 

3305 

2293 

Eighth 

4-167 

2975 

4665 

3309 

The  aggregate  vote  of  this 

year 

appeais  to 

be  some 

*Four  counties 

to  hear  from- 

■fOne  county  to  hear  fro  in- 


six  I 

annihilation  of  so  much  property.  In  this,  cotton, 
io  (he  amount  of  139  105  bales,  which,  at  $30  per  bale, 
$4,173,150,  is  included. 

Holland.  The  population,  as  a-certained  on  the  1st 
January,  1341,  was  2 953,613,  being  an  mere  t?e  ol  26,- 
275  r:i  one  year.  During  the  year  1843.  there  was  21,- 
212  marriages  and  36  divorces,  29  of  file  latter  were  in 
ihe  province  of  norm  and  son'll  Holland,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  one  million. 

Millerism.  Wonderful  as  the  fact  may  seem,  it  ,8 
nevertheless  true  that  this  infatuation  of  believing  that 
Father  Miller  and  his  disciples  have  ascertained  that  ihe 
world  is  to  come  to  an  end  in  ihe  course  of  a few  days, 
is  widely  extended,  and  notwithstanding  tl.e  period  at 
one  time  fixed  by  them  transpired  an  i deni  istrated 
their  < rror,  yet  thousands  are  actually  credulous  enough 
to  suppose  that  it  was  hut  a mistake  of  a few  weeks, 
and  nave  allowed  themselves  to  he  persuaded  that  ihe 
true  time  of  the  end  of  all  things  is  now  but  a few  days 
off.  The  22d  day  of  .'he  po  sent  month  many  firmly 
believe  is  io  be  the  last  day  of  time.  Uodi  r ibis  impres- 
sion not  a few  persons  have  ceased  eiitbely  to  attend  to 
any  worldly  alfans — sunie  have  actually  given  away 
every  thing  lliey  were  possessed  of— abandon  their  fami- 
lies to  destitution,  and  refuse  to  lake  any  interest  in  any 
thing  but  the  expected  finale.  The  | r .achers  of  die  sect 
are  listened  to  by  dense  crowds — die  meetings  they  hold 
are  semes  such  as  ihe  fancy  could  hardly  conceive  of. 
Imagine  for  a moment  a congregation  actually  Im- 
pressed, as  some  of  those  certainly  are,  with  the  firm 
persuasion  that  this  earth  and  all  that  is  on  it,  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  the  course  of  a few  hours.  The  conns 
have  been  applied  to  for  injunctions  to  prevent  the  delu- 
ded from  making  away  with  their  property  assomeare 
doing. 

Missionaries  of  the  sect  are  spread  here  and  there 
over  most  of  the  slates  of  the  union.  In  some  places  im- 
mense tents,  large  enough  to  coniain  several  t!  ousaud 
persons,  are  pitched,  to  serve  as  meeting  houses. 

Oil  contract  The  contract  with  the  U.  States  for 
lO.OUOgallons  sp.  r ut  spring  oil,  and  5,000  gallons  winter 
pressed  oil,  from  head  matter,  tor  ihe  light  hous«s  of 
Massachusetts,  is  obtan  ed  by  E.  M.  Robin-on,  at  90 
cents  for  tl  e foimer  and  93  for  the  latter,  deliverable  by 
the  1 0th  Oct. 

Steamers.  The  Caledonia  left  Boston  on  the  15th 
with  51  passengers  for  Liverpool- 
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POSTSCfPT.  The  Great  Western  lias  reached 
N.  Y'trk,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  12th  ins’.  She 
brings  137  passengers  anr>ngst  whom  we  are  pleased  to 
see  the  name  ot'  M.  De  Rodico,  Russian  minister  to  the 
U.  States,  with  his  lady  and  family.  A'so  Mr.  Tung, 
bearer  of  despatches  from  France. 

Every  thing  appeared  quiet  in  Europe.  Queen  Victo- 
ria has  returned  from  Scotland  and  received  her  Royal 
visitor,  Louis  Plnllippe,  who  parting  with  his  wife  on  the 
7th  inst.,  embarked  for  England,  and  landed  next  day 
at  Portsmouth,  accompanied  bv  his  son  the  Duke  de 
Moopensier,  and  Guizot.  He  entered  the  72d  year  of 
his  age  on  the  7th  inst. 

A frightful  inundation  of  the  country,  esp°cially  that 
bordering  on  the  River  Roeyo,  Sweedett.  The  village 
of  Kortnadslout  was  entirely  submerged,  and  is  now  a 
pile  of  ruins.  Five  hundred  persons  perished. 

Stock  market,  as  previously  reported.  Our  market 
amply  supplied.  Cotton  market,  du'l  but  prices  firm. 
American  provision  market,  brisk,  trade  generally  active. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


those  great  inventions  and  reforms  which  have 
changed  the  face  and  spirit  of  the  world.  As  she  is, 
no  improvement  can  take  place  in  Germany,  except 
in  proportion  as  the  country  is  un federalized.  Were 
Germany  one  empire,  there  would  be  a lever  and  a 
fulcrum  to  operate  the  desired  reform  in  her  body 
politic.  Education  has  -made  its  way  amongst  the 
Catholics  of  Austria,  but  not  amongst  the  Catholics 
of  Ihe  old  cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  principle  of 


Cushing  was  fon  the  1st  of  July)  about  to  proceed 
to  Canton  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  to  endeavor  'o  pacify  the  excited  multitude. 
Many  of  the  foreign  merchants  had  left  Canton  with 
their  treasures,  books,  and  the  populace  contin- 
ued in  a very  excited  state  up  to  the  end  of  June 
INDIA. 

The  India  Mail  by  the  overland  route  arrived  in 
London  on  the  21  instant.  The  dates  are  from  Bum- 


equality  between  blacks  and  whites  has  penetrated  j buy,  27th  August;  Calcutta,  August  15.  Sir  H. 
into  every  European  country  and  almost  every  Euro-  Hardinge  arrived  at  Calcutta  23J  July,  and  was  im- 
pean  colony,  except  the  free  United  States.  Why? — | mediately  sworn  into  his  high  office,  and  appointed 
Because  federalism  throws  an  entrenchment  around  Mr.  Bird  governor  of  Bengal;  on  subsequent  days  lie 


bigotry,  and  defies  both  humanity  and  reform.” 
FRANCE. 

The  Paris  Journal  dcs  Debats  is  vexed  and  sharp 


field  levees. 

Sir.  II.  Pottinger  had  arrived  from  China  in  the 
Driver,  and  had  been  received  at- Bombay  with  great 
with  O’Connell  for  saying,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Re-  I rejoicing.  In  answer  to  an  address  of  the  Chamber 
peal  Association,  that  the  allegiance  of  Ireland,  | of  Commerce,  he  reviewed  in  his  speecli  the  late 

wfiich  he  offered  to  England  for  the  proper  equiva-  | proceeding  and  negotiations  in  China,  referring  to 

lent,  would  “make  Louis  fhilippe  tremble  on  his  the  opium  question  in  particular,  showing  it  in'  its 
throne,”  and  that  he,  O’Connell,  would,  in  return  fori  proper  light.  He  embarked  at  Bombay  on  the  27th 
justice,  “make  England  the  greatestof  the  nations.”!  August  for  Europe,  and  Ivas  come  home  in  the  Great 
rived  at  Boston  on  the  19th  instant.  The  steam  j q^e  Debats  avets  that  the  world  is  getting  tired  of  ] Liverpool, 

ship  Hibernia,  from  Boston,  arrived  out  on  the  23th  ^e  pretensions  of  the  repealer  for  the  matchless  vir- 

„n  onH  Ih„  r, ros.  w.ti,m  fnnm  IV  Vnrt  nnth«  9Q  h tueSj  riverSj  and  c|imate  of  the  Euerald  Isle,  and  his  ! 

eternal  proclamations  of  his  grand  designs  and  pro- 
digious potency.  It  reminds  him  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  former  books  and  blasts  against  the  Saxons, 
with  his  present  promises  of  supremacy  and  frater- 
nal tenders  to  the  English.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  not 


The  steamer  Acadia  left  Liverpool  the  4th  and  ar- 


ult.  and  the  Great  W estern  from  N.  York  on  the  29. h 
ult.  The  packet  ships  Siddons,  Columbus,  Ashbur- 
ton, and  Yorkshire,  had  all  arrived  out,  making  very 
good  passages — the  tatter  in  16  days. 

It  was  reported  at  London  that  Mr.  Cushing  had 
succeeded  in  making  a very  advantageous  treaty 
with  the  emperor  of  China.  [Rattier  premature  we 
judge.] 

It  was  also  rumored  in  England  that  a new  com- 
mercial treaty  had  been  concluded  between  that 
country  and  Brazil,  and  that  the  relations  of  the  U. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Important.  By  the  brig  Cohancy,  50  days  from 
Rio  Grande,  we  learn  that  war  is  declared  by  Brazil 
against  the  Argentine  republic,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  General  Paz.  10,000  troops  pa»aed  through 
Rio  Grande,  on  their  way  to  Montevideo.  The  im- 
mediate and  total  destruction  of  Oribe’s  forces  is  an- 


to  remark  the  contrast,  when  we  read,  in  his  speech  | ticipate.d  and  the  port  of  Montevideo  will  be  thrown 


open  and  trade  again  commenced.  It  is  supposed  that 
Brazil  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the 
blockade;  but  continue  to  the  entire  overthrow  of 
Rosas.  More  troops  were  daily  expected  from  the 
north  with  Paz  at  their  head. 

CUBA. 

Pot.ts  opened  for  supplies.  A letter  to  a com- 
mercial house  in  New  Orleans  states,  that  in  conse- 


to  the  association,  on  the  22J  instant,  his  rebuke  of 
a repeal  chief: 

“Some  exceedingly  strong  observations  had  been 
used  by  a gentleman  whom  he  much  esteemed  (Dr. 

States  with  Brazil  would  be  benefited  by  it.  [This  ! Qrav)  at  the  dinner  on  Thursday  night.  That  gen- 
also  wants  confirmation .]  | tleman  spoke  very  harshly  of  England,  and  spoke  of 

Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  were  momently  j hating  the  English  people,  and  he  wished  to  protest 

expected  back  from -Scotland,  when  the  Acadia  left,  j against  such  language.  He  was  himself  always  rea-  , 

They  had  given  their  loyal  subjects  ot  that  part  of , dy  enough  to  blame  the  crimes  of  the  people  of  quence  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the  late  disns- 
their  realm  quite  a treat;  but  the  religious  sectarians  j England,  but  he  could  not  remain  silent  when  such  i trous  storm  on  the  4th  instant,  the  following  articles 
found  a clue  for  a quarrel  about  their  attending  , general  expressions  were  made  against  them —ex- j will  be  admit  led  free  of  duty  during  (lie  ensuing  six 

church.  1 hey  adopted  the  expedient  that  the  owner  : pensions  that  could  only  be  accounted  for.  by  the  1 months,  viz:  Boards,  planks,  shingles,  and  every  des- 

of  the  ass  tried  in  the  fable,  and  with  the  old  result.  I hurry  of  a tumultuous  moment.  He  totally  disa- j eription  of  building  lumber;  also — rice,  corn,  corn- 
A most  dreadlul  loss  of  life  had  occurred  near  : vowed  any  participation  in  those  expressions,  and  meal,  beans,  potatoes.  The  same  paper  adds,  that 
Sunderland,  cau-ed  by  an  explosion  in  a coal  pit. — the  association  won  Id  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.”  tne  damage  produced  by  the  storna,  to  Imildings,  fruit 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  de.ad  bodies  bad  been  taken  j Louis  Philippe  expected  t<»  leave  France  on  a visit  trees,  rice,  corn,  cane,  and  coffee,  is  immense,  though 
out,  and  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  in  the  . to  England  on  the  5lh  inst.  The  Prince  de  Joinville  ] it  was  not  possible  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pit at  the  time  of  the  explosion  but  one  man  escaped  had  left  Cadiz  to  join  the  royal  family  at  the  castle  tent  to  which  the  ensuing  crops  were  injured, 

uninjured.  of  Eu,  and  probably  to  accompany  them  to  England.  | MEXICO. 

tiorTnM  VP mn  ,°  1 e repea  era  at ..he  libera-  A splendid  royal  pageant  in  honor  of  the  victori- ! Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  30th  Sept,  have  reached 

t on  ol  O’Connell,  was  too  obstreperous,  it  is  said,  for  termination  of  the  war  with  Morocco  to.  k nlace  U3  via  N.  Orleans  and  Havana, 
the  influence  of  Father  Mathew.  Nine  hundred  set  | at  Paris  on  Scinday  the  29th  ult.  Louis  Philippe  re- I The  remaining  104  Texian  prisoners  that  were 

j viewed  the  garrison  of  Paris.  The  Moors,  and  the  ! confined  in  the  Castle  ol  Perole,  were  released  on 
trophies  of  the  war  were  paraded  on  t fie  occasion,  j and  ate  looked  (or  at  N.  Orleans  by  the 

FRANCE  AND  MOROCCO.  | cutler  W oodbury.  Great  joy  is  expressed  at  the 

Treaty.  The  papers  announce  the  arrival  at 

Paris,  of  the  Duke  de  Gluck-fficrg  with  a treaty  be-  | Santa  Anna  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
tween  France  and  Morocco.  The  emperor  stipulates  the  chambers,  for  a season,  and  left  the  capital  on 
that  he  will  communicate  to  the  French  government  i the  12th  Sept,  for  his  residence  at  Mango  de  Clavo. 
the  names  of  the  Moorish  chiefs  who  invaded  the  Al-  j Gen.  Canaliz  >,  who  reached  San  Louis  de  Potosi  on 
gerian  territory;  that  Abd-el-Kader  be  outlawed  j the  17th,  and  took  command  of  the  army  operations 
hrouglioul  the  African  possessions  of  the  emperor  j against  Texas,  on  the  following  day  was  summoned 


down  to  the  festival  given  him  before  his  departure 
from  Dublin  for  Darrynane  Castle.  The  crowd  was 
enormous.  Innumerable  letters  were  read  from  no- 
blemen, Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  and  Gentlemen 
congratulating  O’Connell  and  regretting  their  inabili- 
ty to  attend. 

The  repeal  meeting  of  the  23d,  was  of  deep  inte- 
rest. The  chair  was  filled  by  an  ex-justice  of  the 
peace,  Francis  Comyn,  esq.  Mr.  James  Grattan,  JVJ. 
r.  moved  that  the  municipal  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  union  should  be  engrossed,  and 
enrolled  amongst  their  records.  Mr.  O’Connell,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  denounced  ribhonisin,  which 
had  made  its  appearance  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  as 
the  greatest  curse  to  Ireland.  He  proceeded  to  com- 
pliment the  gentlemen  who  attended  as  reporters  on 
behalf  of  the  government;  but  tie  was  not  equally 
pleased  to  see  a policeman  taking  note  of  iheir  pro- 
ceedings. He  next  repudiated,  on  behalf  of  the  as- 
sociation, the  harsh  language  which  Mr.  Gray  had 
used  at  the  repeal  banquet,  in  speaking  of  ttie  people 
of  England. 

The  project  of  a Federal  Union,  proposed  and 
advocated  Dy  Mr  Porter,  has  few  advocates.  The 
Chronicle  ol  the  28th  ult.  pronounces  the  principles 
of  federalism*  as  the  very  essence  of  jealousy — mu- 
tual jealou.-y.  In  order  to  render  this  sentiment  in- 
nocuous, to  prevent  it  poisoning  all  others,  it  mi  st  be 
fully  satisfied,  and  lett  without  a pretext  to  feed  on. 
I here  must  be  i he  most  complete  equality  between 
the  lederal  parties:  it  territorial  or  moneyed  prepon- 
derance, or  the  abode  of  the  sovereign,  or  any  other 
real  or  apparent  privilege  belong  to  one,  the  other 
Will  never  he  contented.  Germany  has  been  split  up, 
and  we  see  the  consequences  in  being  as  far  behind 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  political  and  social  improve- 
ment, as  in  advance  of  it  by  havng  'first  stricken  out 
V <«l.  XVII— gig.  S. 


and  France;  that  he  may  he  pursued  by  the  troops  of  to  return  lo  the  capital  which  he  reached  the  19th, 
both  governments,  until  expelled  or  captured;  that  if  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  provi- 


he  fail  into  the’  hands  of  the  French,  he  is  to  he  Irea 
ted  with  every  respect  due  his  station;  that  Mogador 
Island  and  the  town  of  Ouchda  be  evacuated  by  the 
French;  that  prisoners  of  war  be  immediately  ex- 
changed; and  that  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  he 
exchanged  within  two  months. 

CHINA. 

The  news  from  China  is  not  of  particular  impor- 
tance. In  the  papers  great  dissatisfaction  is  ex- 
pressed at  the  meddling  of  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans in  our  settled  affairs  with  China.  Mr. Davis, ttie 
new  governor,  has  been  introduced  to  Keying  by 
Sir  H.  Pottinger  before  his  departure,  and  they  had 
held  a conversation  together  without  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter. 

We  have  intelligence  direct  from  China.  Another 
riot  had  occurred  at  Canton, subsequent  to  that 
which  had  originated  in  consequence  of  the  vane  on 
the  American  flag  staff  being  in  the  form  of  an  ar- 
row. Tne  disturbances  commenced  on  the  15th  of 
June,  and  continued  for  several  days.  A Chinese 
was  killed,  and  the  Mandarins  demanded  life  for 
life.  A guard  consisting  of  sixteen  marines  and  fif- 
ty or  more  sailors  had  been  stationed  at  the  facto- 
ries, to  guard  the  lives  of  the  foreigners,  and  Mr. 


sioual  president,  during  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  N.  O.  Ficayuuc  says:  “In  no  portion  of  the 
news  received  by  the  way  of  Havana  do  we  find  any 
mention  made  of  ttie  preparations  against  Texas, 
nor  do  we  learn  that  the  chambers  have  taken  anv 
further  steps  towards  raising  the  $4,000,000  voted 
for  the  war.  From  the  retirement,  however  tempo- 
rary, of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  recall  of  Canalizo,  we 
are  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  president 
sees  the  hopelessness  of  a contest  with  the  republic 
of  “the  Lone  Star.” 

TEXAS. 

President  Houston's  reply  to  Gen.  Wall's  manifesto, 
announcing  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  is  in 
the  Galveston  Civilian  of  the  27th  ult. 

It  is  dated  Washington,  (Texas,)  July  29th,  1844, 
and  is  cuttingly  caustic.  After  rebuking  the  soi- 
disant  hero  of  San  Jacinto  for  Ins  want  of  diplomatic 
courtesy  in  not  making  his  address  or  eominunicalio 
through  the  pioper  channel,  the  secretary  of  state, 
he  refers  to  ttie  indignation  expressed  by  Santa  Anna 
at  what  he  calls  the  perfidy  «f  theTexan  government 
disapproving  of  the  acts  of  the  Texan  commissioners, 
and  says— 
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‘‘I  regret  much  that  you  have  given  thi?  complex- 
ion 1o  the  affairs  of  the  two  countries.  When  men 
by  chance  or  providence,  have  been  elevated  to  the 
rule  of  nations,  and  entrusted  with  the  protection  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  it  mustbc  considered 
a misfortune  when  they  entail  upon  them  calamities 
which  their  duties  as  philanthropists  should  teach 
hem  to  avert. 

When  belligerents,  even  in  the  most  angry  excite- 
ment of  feeling,  are  arrayed  against  each  other,  it  is 
but  proper  that  their  chieftains  should  preserve  to 
wards  each  other  that  comity  which  might  render 
each  other  approachable,  and  thereby  avert  great 
human  suffering  and  the  effusion  of  human  blood. — 
When  war  rages,  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  sub- 
ject to  its  agitations  and' calamities.  Texas  lias  al- 
ready endured  the  extrernest  agony,  and  will  en 
deavor  to  profit  by  her  experience.  Against  her  you 
have  again  denounced  war.  We  await  the  event. 

Eight  years  ago  you  were  a suppliant,  obtained 
your  liberation  without  ransom,  and  acknowledged  Ihe 
government  of  Texas.  If  Texas  existed  then  as  a na- 
tion, her  recognition  since  that  time  by  other  powers, 
and  her  increased  commercial  relations  would  well 
excuse  your  recognition  of  her  sovereignty  now. 

But,  sir,  you  speak  of  your  resources  and  power. 
They  were  defied  and  triumphed  over  in  1836, 
and,  if  you  invade  Texas  in  1844,  you  will  find 
neither  the  power  nor  the  success  of  her  arms  less 
complete. 

1 desire  lo  know  for  what  reason  you  have  charged 
the  authorities  of  Texas  with  perfidy.  Have  they 
ever  given  to  Mexico  any  pledge  they  have  not  re- 
deemed. They  have  liberated  her  chiefs  and  soldiers 
taken  on  the  field  of  battle  without  obligation  so  to 
do.  They  are  of  a race  which  permit  neither  their 
word  nor  their  honor  ;o  be  falsified.  How  has  it  been 
with  Mexico?  The  capitulation  of  Fanning  was  dis 
regarded,  and  hundreds  massacred  in  cold  blood.  You 
indeed,  denied  a cognizance  of  this  fact,  declared 
that  you  were  implicated  by  the  falsehood  of  Gen. 
Urrea,  and  that  if  you  ever  returned  to  your  country 
and  came  into  power,  you  would  execute  him  for  his 
duplicity.  Have  you  done  it.  You  have  power,  but 
to  what  purpose!  Of  the  inoffensive  traders  who 
visited  Santa  Fe  and  capitulated  to  your  officers,  what 
was  the  treatment?  They  were  slaughtered  by  the 
wayside  when  unable  to  march,  and  their  ears  cut 
off  and  exhibited  as  evidences  of  their  destruction — 
evidences  indeed  of  barbarity  not  heard  of  among 
nations  pretending  to  he  civilized,  since  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Again,  at  the  surrender  of  Mier,  your  officers 
pledged  to  the  men  the  protection  due  to  prisoners  of 
war.  In  the  fulfiment  of  which  they  were  soon  alter 
barbarously  decimated,  and  the  remainder  ever 
since  held  in  chains  and  prison?  They  were  also  to 
be  returned  to  their  homes  immediately  after  their 
submission.  But  every  pledge  given  to  them  futs  been 
violated.  Is  this  good  faith? 

You  likewise  pledged  yourself,  solemnly,  through 
her  Britannic  majesty’s  ministers,  to  release  the  Texan 
prisoners  in  Mexico,  if  those  of  Mexico  remaining 
in  Trxas  should  be  set  at  liberty — which  u as  done 
on  the  part  of  this  government,  by  public  proclama- 
tion, and  safe  conduct  offered  them  to  return  to  their 
country.  Have  you  performed  your  part  of  the  agree- 
ment and  your  duty.  Are  they  tree? 

Vt  iil  ali  this  justify  you  in  charging,  through  Gen. 
Woii  either  the  government  or  citizens  of  Texas 
with,  perfidy,  or  its  executive  with  double-dealing  in 
diplomacy 

I regret,  sir,  extremely  that  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  advert  to  circumstances  which  must  boas  disa- 
greeable to  you  as  to  myself.  But  you  have  invok- 
•d  it.  . 

If  you  have  denounced  war  and  intend  to  prose- 
cute it,  do  so  presently.  We  will  abide  the  result. 
Present  yourself  with  a force  that  indicates  a desire 
of  conquest  and  with  all  the  appendages  of  your 
power,  and  vi-*-  may  respect  your  effort.  :>ut  toe 
marauding  incursions  which  have  heretofore  char- 
acterized your  molestation,  will  only  serve  toNexeite 
the  contempt  of  honorable  men.  1 have  the  honor 
to  embrace  you  with  salutations  of  the  most  a tine  l 
tiunate  regard,  SAM  HOUSION. 

There  is  a report  which  says,  that  the  visit  ol 
Prince  de  Solmes  to  Texas,  e=  agent  of  the  German 
emigrating  associations,  has  been  attended  with  the 
favorable  results,  in  giving  a very  hardy  and  res- 
pectable body  of  men  to  that  country,  and  addsthal 
one  thousand  families  ai-e  daily  expected  from  Ger 
nianv  and  Ihe  agent  is  in  New  Orleans  to  purchase 
one  hundred  wagons  to  transport  them  lo  me  inte- 
rior. ri  tie  association  hascollecled  a capital  for  the 
purpose  of  emigrating,  of  nine  millions  of  francs, 
and  the  Prince  de  Solmes  is  about  to  accompany 
General  Houston,  who  intends  holding  a council 
with  the  Camanches  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  on 
the  Brasos. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Consuls  of  the  United  States.  Patrick  J.  De- 
vine,  of  New  York,  for  the  port  of  Sagua  la  Grande 
in  Cuba. 

Samuel  H.  Kneass,  for  the  port  of  Carthagena,  in 
the  republic  of  New  Granada. 

Joseph  C.  C.  Ellis,  ofMissouri,  for  the  port  of  Ma- 
racaibo, in  the  republic  of  Venezuela. 

t Diplomatic.  The  Texas  Mission.  The  Nashville 
Union  of  the  15th  inst.  says:  . 

Major  Donelson  leaves  his  plantation  near  the 
Hermitage  to  day— proceeding  , verland  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  on  his  w’ay  to  the  Texan  ojpital — and 
we  cannot  but  participate  in  the  painful  emotions 
with  which  the  word  “farewell”  will  be  exchanged 
between  himself  and  his  venerable  patron  friend,  and 
relative,  “the  sage  of  the  hermitage.”  In  view  ol 
the  advanced  age  of  General  Jackson  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  may  never  meet  again.  A rela- 
tionship next  to  that  of  father  and  son,  if  indeed  it 
be  not  equally  near  and  dear,  will  be  severed  perhaps 
forever.  And  we  feel  assured  that  nothing  short  of  a 
sense  of  duty  to  his  country  could  have  induced  an 
acceptance  of  the  mission.  Nor,  for  this  patriotic 
reason,  would  the  aged  veteran  advise  him  to  de 
cline  it.” 

“The  diplomatic  agency  of  this  government  in 
Texas  is,  at  this  moment,  the  most  important  mission 
abroad;  although  it  ranks  with  those  of  the  second 
class,  its  high  and  important  duties  require  the  talents 
of  one  every  way  qualified  for  the,  first  foreign  mis- 
sion on  the  globe.  We  congratulate  Ihe  administra- 
tion on  having  been  able  lo  secure  the  services  of 
one  so  eminently  qualified  in  all  respects  for  the  sta 
(ion,  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  countries,  and  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  prominent  statesmen  of  this 
and  that  government,  will  place  him  in  the  eijny- 
ment  of  advantages  which  cannot  fail  to  secure  to  us 
the  most  desirable  results.” 

Consul.  The  president  of  the  United  Stales  has 
recognized  Charles  A.  Williamson,  Esq.  vice  consul 
of  Sardinia  for  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  reside  in 
Baltimore. 

Indian  Amalgamation — Wo  Co.  The  buxom 
young  English  gb)  u ho  u as  captivated  by  the  Ojib- 
bsway  chief,  Nollekum  or  “the  Strong  Wind,”  and 
lately  accompanied  him  across  the  Atlantic,  to  a 
Wigwam  of  the  west,  finds  upon  experiment  that  it 
is  not  what  it  was  cracked  up  lo  be,  and  is  on  her 
way  to  her  parents. 

A Prisoner  Released.  The  Lexington.  Kv.  Ob 
server  ol  the  16  h instant  says:  “Mr.  Clay,  yielding 
to  Ins  feeling?  excited  in  behalf  of  the  son  of  a revo- 
lutionary patriot,  who  was  captured  at  Mier,  a citizen 
of  Alabama,  addressed  a letter  to  President  Santa, 
Anna,  requesting  ids  liberation.  We  understand  ih 
he  has  just  received  a polite  letter  from  President  I 
Santa  Anna,  informing  him  ol  the  prompt  discharge 
of  'lie  captive  according  to  his  request.” 

THE  ARMY. 

Movement  of  Troofs.  A detachment  of  260  re- 
el uits,  infantry , arrived  at  Bulla  lo  on  Friday,  per 
Troy  arid  Erie  line  en  route  for  western  ports.  They 
are  under  command  of  Captain  McKenzie,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Allen,  Hunt,  and  Lansing.  Some  of  the  men 
tiave  a long  and  tedious  way  to  travel,  being  detached 
for  Fort  Giatiot,  Mackinaw,  Winnebago,  and  some 
to  posts  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  as  far  as  Fort 
Ci  aw  ford. 

THE  NAVY. 

Tha  Si  Mary , sloop  of  war,  was  launched  from 
the  navy  yard  vVasiiington  on  the  24th  inst.  It  is 
said  the  St.  Mary  is  ordered  for  the  Mediterranean, 
under  Commander  J.  L.  Saunders. 

't  he  Portsmouth,  new  sloop  of  war,  is  preparing  for 
sea  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Jt  is  said  under  Comman- 
der Montgomery,  she  will  go  out  to  relieve  the  Sa- 
ratoga on  trie  coast  of  Africa.  Capt.  Skinner  u ill  go 
in  her  to  take  command  of  the  squadron  on  tiie  coast. 

The  James  Town,  sloop  of  war,  is  lo  be  filled  out 
and  will  sail  in  November,  to  be  the  llag  siiip  of  the 
African  Squadron. 

The  Dale  sioop  of  war  at  New  York,  is  also  to  be 
titled  mil  tor  the  coast  ol  Africa. 

Mediterranean  Squadr  >n.  A late  London  paper 
sates  that  Coin.  Smith,  nun  die  U Stales  squadron, 
was  at  Malta  on  the  25th  Sept,  on  which  day  Lord 
Ellinboioogti  reached  there  in  the  steam  frigate  Gey 
ser. 

The  Plymouth  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople on  13th  Augt.  and  was  Malta  on  15th  Sept. 


The  Fairfield , sloop  of  war  arrived  at  Malta  on  the 
lllh  Sept,  from  Palermo,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli. 

The  Erie  store  ship,  Lieut.  Duke,  has  gor.e  up  to 
Norfolk  navy  yard. 

The  Oregon  U.  S.  brig,  Lieut.  Johnston,  sailed  from 
N-  Y.  on  tiie  21st  inst.  for  Chagres,  via  Carthagena. 

The  Fal-niovl'i,  sloop  of  war.  reached  Pensacola  on 
9lh  inst.  from -Norfolk,  via  Vera  Cruz,  where  she 
landed  Gov.  Shannon  the  American  minister  to 
Mexico. 

Chinese  Squadron.  The  American  and  French 
men  of  war  Brandywine,  St.  Louis,  Cleopatre,  and 
Alemene,  have  arrived  almost  simultaneously  in  the 
Chinese  waters. 

The  kigilant,  revenue  cutter,  Capt.  W.  B.  G.  Tay- 
lor, was  blown  from  tier  anchorage,  at  Key  West 
during  the  gale  on  the  5th  and  capsized  Two  of  her 
seamen  Michael  Driscce  and  Henry  Hoyt,  caught 
hold  of  a small  canoe,  and  were  picked  up  at  sea, 
nearly  lifeless.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  only 
survivors  of  the  crew  of  fourteen  persons. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Union,  Commander  Bell,  reach- 
ed Pensacola  on  the  10th  inst.  from  Velasco,  Texas. 
One  of  her  boilers  is  so  injured  as  to  prevent  her  pro- 
ceeding to  VeraCruz,  to  which  she  was  bound,  with 
Mr.  Duff  Green. 

The  Pioneer  U.  S.  brig.  Commander  Shaw,  arrived 
at  Hampton  Roads  on  the  11th  inst.  in  58  days  from 
Rio  de  Janei ro.  brings  home  seamen  whose" time  of 
service  had  expired. 

The  Raritan  U.  S.  frigate,  at  Bahia  about  tiie  6th 
uli.  and  was  expected  at  Pernambuco  on  the  12lh. 

The  French  Jfavy.  The  Courier  Francais  says 
that  there  are  now  building  in  the  French  dock-yards 
23  ships  of  the  line,  19  frigates,  2 brigs,  3 schooners, 
10  transports,  and  24  steamers,  with  power  varyin 
from  80  to  550. 

SLAVE  CASE. 

Important  decision.  The  Boston  Fost  contains 
the  follow  ing  particulars  of  an  important  case,  which 
lately  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

Discharge  of  a slave  from  service  on  board  a United 
States  vessel.  Robert  T.  Lucas,  a colored  person, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  was  brought  before  Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  on  Friday  last,  by  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  under  the  following  facts: — In  1841,  by  writ 
ten  consent  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Upshur, 
Lucas  was  received  and  entered  as  a landsman  cn 
board  ihe  U.  States  frigate  United  States,  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  At  the  time,  he  was  held  lo  service  as  a slave, 
by  Edward  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  purser  on  board  the  fri- 
gate, and  was  entered  by  his  consent  and  also  by  tiie 
voluntary  act  of  Lucas  himself. 

It  was  proved  that  he  was  entered  on  Ihe  muster 
roll,  and  performed  service  as  others  did  in  that  cJa-s, 
and  was  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mander ot  the  1’ngate  as  a component  part  of  the 
crew,  and  was  not  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Fitzger- 

d,  or  in  any  manner  subject  to  him,  except  the 
rim, n of  Mr.  F.  for  his  wages.'  The  frigate  sailed  on 
i i .use  to  the  Pacifi",  and  was  thence  ordered  to  the 
port  ol  Boston,  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
squadron,  where  she  arrived  on  the  3n  ot  October, 
The  writ  of  hebeas  corpus  was  served  upon  Mr. 
F'izgcrald  on  board  the  frigate,  without  the  know- 
ledge or  authority  of  Lucas.  This  ease  presented 
two  puints  which  iiaie  not  been  decided  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  tli is  state;  first,  as  to  t he  claim  of  the 
commander  of  tiie  frigate  to  the  services  of  the  par- 
ty, as  a part  ol  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  second, 
whether,  tie  having  involuntarily  been  brought  with- 
in this  jurisdiction,  without  tiie  consent  of  the  mas- 
ter, who  was  about  to  return  to  his  domicile  in  Vir. 
ginia,  the  court  here  could  interfere  lo  discharge  linn 
from  the  claim  to  service  which  was  valid  in  Virgin- 
ia. To  test  this  question,  as  connected  with  the  U. 
States  service,  Captain  Slribling,  the  commander  of 
the  frigate  United  States,  presented  his  claim  under 
the  shipment,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  his  answer,  set 
forth  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  party  to  himself.  In  giving  his  opinion,  the  chief 
justice  said,  that  these  gentlemen  had  acted  lionora- 
tdy  in  tins  transaction,  arid  with  entire  frankness 
disclosed  all  the  facts  in  the  Case:  fvlr.  Fitzgerald 
had  also  fully  assented  to  the  suggestion  of  his  coun- 
sel, before  he  undertook  the  case  that  whatever  the 
decision  of  the  court  might  be,  Lucas  should  be  free 
to  act  ti is  own  wishes  either  to  return  to  Virginia  or 
to  remain,  if  Capt.  Stribling  had  no  claim  to  lelain 
him  on  board  his  ship.  Sew'all  and  Merrill  appear- 
ed for  the  discharge,  and  Hallett  for  the  respondent. 

It  was  argued  that  the  entry  on  board  the  vessel  in 
Norfolk  was  valid  by  Ihe  lex  Joci,  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  the  going  out  of  the  limits  of  tiiat 
state,  and  an  involuntarily  entering  into  this  jurisdic- 
tion, did  not  invalidate  that  contract,  and  it  must 
held  as  binding  here  as  in  Virginia;  and  secondly,  j<. 
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Ihe  agreement  to  enter  on  hoard  the  ship  as  one  of 
the  crew,  was  not  originally  valid,  this  ease  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a case  of  an  involuntary  and  neces- 
sary landing  and  passing  through  Massachusetts  on 
the  return  of  the  master  to  his  domicile,  and  therefore 
this  court  could  not  interfere,  under  tile  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  unless  the  point  which  had  not 
yet  been  decided,  was  to  be  ruled  so  as  to  confine,  the 
rights  of  the  master  exclusively  to  the  case  of  a fu- 
gitive from  service,  hi  all  the  cases  decided  in  this 
state,  the  court  tiad  only  gone  to  the  extent  of  de- 
creeing a discharge  when  the  party  was  voluntarily 
brought  into  the  stale,  by  the  act  of  a person  claim- 
ing Ins  services  in  another  state,  and  in  the  leadin'’- 
case  on  this  point,  in  the  18th  of  Pickering,  in  the 
matter  of  the  slave  Avis,  the  court  had  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  that  decision  the  case  of  a slave  invol- 
untarily brought  here,  or  landing  from  a vessel  ne- 
cessarily entering  our  ports,  or  driven  in  by  a stress 
of  weather. 

Chief  Justice  Shaw  first  made  inquiry  of  the  party 
apart,  whether  the  process  was  instituted  at  his  re- 
quest, and  ascertained  that  it  was  nol;  but,  that  as  it 

had  gone  so  far  he  now  desired  it  should  proceed. 

This  was  deemed  a sufficient  authority  for  the  par- 
ties who  took  the  habeas  corpus  to  act  for  him. 

Lucas  also  desired  to  know  what  would  he  the  effect 
of  his  discharge  here  if  he  returned  to  Virginia;  but 
the  chief  justice  said  he  could  not  advise  him  on  that 
point,  in  case  he  was  not  released  by  his  master. 

In  giving  Ins  opinion,  the  chief  justice  regarded  the 
first  point,  as  to  the  claim  of  Capt.  Stribling,  as  highly 
important  and  riot  without  great  difficulties  in  coming 
to  a decision.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  counsel  for 
the  discharge,  that  the  United  States  could  not  con- 
tract for  the  services  of  a slave,  and  held  that  Lucas 
was  lawfully  entered  and  employed  as  a landsman  on 
board  the  frigate  rn  Norfolk;  nut  this  right  could  only 
extend  to  the  territorial  limits  of  slavery,  and  was  at 
an  end  whenever  Li.e  service  to  he  performed  took 
the  slave  outol  those  limits.  Hence,  thourh  the  ser- 
vice was  valid  in  Virginia,  and  would  havecontinued 
had  the  vessel  returned  to  a port  in  that  state,  it  ter- 
minated on  entering  a state  where  slavery  did ’not  ex- 
ist. He  also  held  that  it  was  not  an  enlistment  valid 
in  law,  because  the  slave  had  no  power  to  contract 
for  himselt,  nor  had  the  master  any  power  te  contract 
for  him  Lo  perioim  any  service  beyond  the  territorial 
limits  of  a slave  stale,  and  therefore  it  differed  from 
the  contract  of  a master  for  the  services  of  his  ap- 
prentice, nor  was  it  competent  for  the  United  States 
to  ship  slaves  in  the  naval  service.  It  was  also  held 
that  it  a slave  was  employed  on  board  a coasting  ves- 
sel, and  the  vessel  touched  at  a port  in  this  state,  the 
party  would  he  discharged  from  service.  (Jo  this 
point  it  was  ruled  that  Lucas  was  not  subject  to  Lhe 
control  of  the  commander  of  the  frigate. 

On  the  second  point  it  was  held  that  this  was  not 
a case  oi  L.e  necessmy  transit  ot  a slave  through  this 
stale;  that  ny  shipping  hiiu  on  hoard  a vessel  goinf 
out  of  Virginia,  Die  master  took  the  risk  of  her  en” 
termg  or  Oeing  ordered  into  a free  port,  arid  there- 
fore, it  Cuulu  not  he  said  that  this  was  an  involuntary 
coming  in  10  tins  stale;  but  though  beyond  the  cor>- 
liol,  and  against  the  consent  oi  the  master,  it  was  a 
consequence  of  his  volari  ary  act  in  placing  the  party 
in  suen  a sen  ice.  Whether  il  a vessel,  conveying 
slaves  from  one  slave  state  to  another,  should  be  caw 
away  on  the  coasted'  Massachusetts, ttie  slaves  would 
thereby  be  free,  no  opinion  was  given;  hut  the  con- 
sent of  Die  master  tiial  the  slave  should  go  as  a pas- 
senger, or  otherwise,  in  a vessel  liable  lo  land  him  in 
Ivlabsu cli u?t  i-tij,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be 
held  as  a voluntary  bringing  him  into  this  jurisdic- 
tion, and  he  wou:d  be  iree.  Lucas  was  accordingly 
discliargeU  iro.u  custody,  and  being  of  full  aye,  waa 
fell  to  i oiuru  to  V irginia  or  remain,  as  he  might  elect. 

Inis  decision  greatly  enlarges  ail  the  previous  de- 
cisions in  similar  cases,  and  may  be  regarded  as  li 
nmujg  the  claim  ol  a master  strictly  to  the  case  of  a 
lugi  tve.  I lie  writ  in  this  case  was  issued  by  the 
c uel  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  the 
abseuee  ol  all  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
a question  felt  open  by  the  statute,  arose  as  to  the 
custody  ol  the  party  by  llie  sherilf,  the  writ  being 
returnable  at  Boston.  Che  sheriff  applied  to  Chict 
Justice  Wells,  as  to  the  custody,  who  decided  that 
he  had  no  power  to  pass  any  order  upon  it.  Ttie  ul- 
ficer  accordingly  kept  the  party  in  his  personal  cus- 
tody, having  tu  authority  to  commit  hint  or  receive 
bail  tor  his  appearance  until  the  chief  justice  return- 
ed to  the  city.  I he  counsel  for  the  discharge  con- 
tended, that  they  Had  a right  of  access  to  the  party, 
but  the  chief  justice  instructed  the  officer  that  it  was 
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Vermont.  The  legislature  of  this  state  met  ori 
the  10th  instant.  The  vote  for  speaker  of  the  house 
stood  Andrew  Tracy  esq.  (whig)  124,  VVm.  Sanborn 
59;  A.  M.  Hawkins  6,  and  9 blank  ballots. 

Election  of  Governor.  The  official  canvass  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

William  Slade,  (whig)  23,2E5 

Daniel  Ksllog  (loco)  20,930 

W.R.  Shatter,  (Abolition)  5,G  18 

Scattering  34 


The  popular  vote  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  coi 
sional  election  1844  islhu.  s 1 11  ned  up  in  ah  ad 
of  the  whig  state  executive  committee. 


Majority  for  Mr  Slade  over  all  others 


1,683 


Rhode  Island.  The  legislature  commences  its 
session  on  Monday  the  28th  instant.  A United  States 
senator  is  to  be  chosen. 

New  Jersey — Election-.  Returns  of  the  ejection 
held  on  the  8th  and  9th  instant.  For  the  sake  oT 
comparison,  the  vote  at  the  last  presidential  election 
is  attached. 


ltis  duty  to  keep  him  apart. 

lhe  whole  proceeding  was  conducted  in  as  quiet 
a manner  as  the  hearing  of  any  ordinary  case  before 
out  courts,  and  llte  objects  of  the  respondents  and 
f . ,r  counsel  was  solely  to  have  the  law  of  the  case 
airly  settled  by  the  proper  tribunals. 


President — 1840. 

Governor — 1814. 

W. 

L 

W. 

L. 

Counties  Harriso 

n.  V.  Buren 

Stratton.  Thompson 

Atlantic 

425 

846 

426 

755 

Bergen 

977 

1346 

974 

1371 

Burlington 

3417 

2405 

3675 

2977 

Cape  May 

696 

194 

759 

285 

Cumberland  1497 

1190 

1567 

1337 

h'.sex 

4636 

2832 

5385 

3611 

Gloucester 

2388 

1733 

1434 

811 

Camden  [new,  from  Gloc’tr] 

1502 

1126 

Hudson 

732 

501 

1102 

637 

Hunterdon 

1830 

2733 

2545 

3351 

Mercer 

2i>22 

1494 

1830 

1593 

Middlesex 

2014 

1683 

2320 

2062 

Monmouth 

2953 

2889 

3209 

3531 

Morris 

25 0J 

2150 

2332 

2510 

Passaic 

1362 

962 

1335 

1195 

Salem 

1582 

1392 

1791 

1501 

Somerset 

1721 

1345 

2147 

1917 

Sussex 

1171 

2932 

1254 

3421 

Warren 

1419 

2466 

1604 

2780 

Total  33,351 

31,034 

37,949 

36,582 

Harrison 

s maj 

2.317  Stratton’s  do. 

1,363 

Total  vot 

e 

64.385 

Do.  in  ’44  74  530 

PARTIES  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Last  year. 

This  yea". 

Senate.  Assembly.  Senate. 

Assembly. 

W. 

L.  W.  L. 

W.  L. 

W.  L. 

Bergen 

0 

1 0 2 

0 1 

0 2 

Hudson 

0 

1 1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

Passaic 

0 

1 0 2 

1 0 

2 0 

E sex 

1 

0 7 0 

1 0 

7 0 

Morns 

0 

1 0 4 

1 0 

4 0 

Sussex 

0 

1 0 3 

0 1 

0 3 

Middlesex 

0 

1 0 4 

1 0 

4 0 

W arren 

0 

1 0 3 

0 1 

0 3 

Hunterdon 

0 

1 0 4 

0 1 

0 4 

Mercer 

1 

0 3 0 

1 0 

3 0 

S unrrset 

1 

0 3 0 

1 0 

3 0 

Mon  moti  til 

0 

1 0 5 

0 1 

0 5 

B ii-lington 

1 

0 5 6 

1 0 

5 0 

Gloucester 

0 

1 2 2 

1 0 

2 0 

Camden,  (new  co.) 

1 0 

2 0 

Salem 

0 

1 0 3 

1 0 

3 0 

Cumberland 

1 

0 I 2 

1 0 

3 0 

Atlantic 

0 

1 <>  1 

0 1 

0 1 

Cape  May 

1 

0 1 0 

1 0 

1 -0 

6 12  23  35 

13  6 

40  18 

6 12 

13  6 

29  47 

53  24 

29 

24 

Loco  maj.  on 

joint  ballot,  IS  w 

hig  do.  do. 

29 

Districts 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1(1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
13 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Whig. 
G 03  2 
8,498 
6,032 
5.611 
6,255 
7,293 
6,084 
9,860 
4,475 
4,102 
5,059 
5,427 

7.342 
7,915 
6,319 
8,064 
8.207 
7,670 
6,449 
6,469 
7,959 
5 SOS 
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Lien. 
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Pennsylvania.  Election  offici  i l.  The  Harrisburg 
Union  furnishes  a statement,  saiJ  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  official  of  the  secretary  of  state,  show- 
ing the  vole  for  the  loco  and  wing  candidates  for 
governor,  but  omitting  the  vote  for  Lsmuyne,  the 
abolition  candidate  who  is  said  to  have  received  over 
5000  votes. 

The  aggregate  vote  taken,  must  be  over  320,000; 
Mr.  Shuuk  (loco)  received  160,403 

Mr.  Markle  (whig)  156,114 


Shunk,s  maj.  over  Markle  4,289 

No  return  was  made  of  the  Cth  ward,  Nothern 
Liberties.  That  ward  gave  556  for  Shank  and  448 
for  Markle,  maj.  for  Shurik  1U8 


Total  maj.  for  Skunk 


Total  158,626  153,345 
Whig  maj.  4 781 

Note.  In  the  1st,  2.1,  31,  4‘h  and  8th  districts,  we 
have  put  the  whig  and  native  American  vote  in  tha 
whig  column.  In  the  11th  district,  where  the  locos 
run  two  candidate.?,  we  have  put  the  vote  of  both  in 
the  locofoco  column.  In  the  12th  district  the  whig? 
had  no  regular  candidate,  and  we  have  taken  the  vote 
on  the  governor. 

Abolition  candidates  were  run  in  several  districts, 
receiving  about  3,000  voles,  which  are  not  counted 
on  either  side 

Presidential  electoral  ticket.  The  state  centra!  com- 
mittee, through  their  chairman,  Judge  Bucher,  an- 
nounce that  the  democratic  electors  appointed  by 
the  4th  of  March  convention  have  accepted  their 
appointment,  and  pledged  themselves  in  obedience 
to  the  requirement  of  the  convention,  to  support 
the  nominees  of  the  national  convention  which  as- 
sembled in  Baltimore,  in  May  last.  The  committee 
append  a correct  list  of  the  electors,  and  request  ed- 
itors of  newspapers  and  ail  others  who  may  either 
print  or  write  tickets  for  electors,  to  be  careful  and 
compare  (hem  with  a correct  list.  They  say  they 
have  -‘notice  that  some  of  the  editors  throughout  the 
staff-  have  published  the  name  ol  William  N.  Irvine, 
“William  M.  Irvine,”  and  others  “M.  N.  Irvine,” 
and  that  the  names  of  Isaac  Ankeny  and  Jessa  Sharp 
are  erroneously  printed  by  many,  and  probably  on  a 
closer  examination,  other  errors  may  be  found,  un- 
known to  the  committee.” 

The  ticket  as  corrected  is  Senatorial. 

Wilson  iVIcCaxdless,  of  Allegheny. 

Asa  Dimock.,  ol  Susquehanna. 

Representatives. 

1.  District  George  F.  Lehman,  Philadelphia  city. 

2 “ Christian  Kneass,  “ “ 

3 “ William  H.  Smith,  “ county. 

4 “ John  Hill,  “ “ 

5 “ Samuel  E.  Leech,  Montgomery, 

6 “ Samuel  Camp,  Lehigh. 

7 *•  Jesse  Sharp,  Chester. 

8 “ Nathaniel  W.  Sample.  Lancaster. 

9 “ William  Heidenreicli,  Berks. 

1U  “ Conrad  Shinier,  Northampton. 

11  “ Stephen  Baldy,  -Columbia. 

12  “ Jonah  Bre  e ster,  Tioga. 

13  “ George  Schnabel,  Union. 

14  “ Nathaniel  B.  EfJred,  Dauphin. 

15  “ Wm.  N.  Irvine,  Adams. 

16  “ James  Woodnurn,  Cumberland. 

17  “ II  igh  Montgomery,  Centre. 

18  “ Isaac  Ankeny,  Somerset. 

19  “ John  Mathews,  Cambria. 

23  “ William  Patterson,  Washington. 

21  “ Andrew  Burk,  Allegheny. 

22  “ John  M’Gill,  Mercer. 

23  “ ‘Christian  Myers,  Ciut  ion. 

24  “ Robert  Orr,  Armstrong.  [Penn. 

Maryland. — Baltimore  city  election.  The  election 
of  mayor  and  city  council  took  place  on  Monday 
last,  the  21st  instant.  Col.  Davies  the  loco  nominee, 
beatMr.  Law,  the  present (W.)mayor, 498  voles.  The 
whigs  carried  only  four  ot  the  fourteen  wards.  The 
first  branch  of  the  city  council  will  therefore  stand  2J 
locos,  8 whigs.  The  second  branch  1U  locos,  4 whigs. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  poll  at  the  elec- 
tion for  mayor  in  1843,  contrasted  with  the  election 
ou  the  21st  instant,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  vo.o 
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Law’s  maj  302  Davies’  maj.  498  Carroll’s  1222 
The  whig  vote,  it  will  be  seen,  has  increased  2, 
and  the  loco  vote  fell  off  722,  since  the  election  of 
the  2d  instant.  Whig  gain  724.  As  compared  with 
the  election  for  mayor  in  1843,  the  loco  increase  is 
1170  and  the  whig  increase  370. 

Total  number  polled  on  the  2d  instant  17,lo8 

Do  on  the  21st  instants  16,438 


falling  off 


720 


North  Carolina — Election.  A table  containing 
the  returns  so  far  as  received,  was  inserted  on  page 
2,  of  this  vol.  but  in  that  some  of  the  counties  had 
the  majorities  only,  instead  of  the  number  of  votes 
for  the  respective  candidates.  We.find  by  the  offi- 
cial returns  that  Graham  the  whig  candidate  for 
governor  received  42,586  votes  and  his  competitor 
Hoke  received  39,433.  Graham’s  majority  3,153: 
Aggregate  82,019  votes  taken.  The  total  vote  taken 
at  the  presidential  election  in  1840,  was  80,158.  1 he 
number  taken  at  the  election  of  1842,  for  governor, 
was  74,285. 

j3  Gold  mine,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
the  lands  of  Col.  Woi.  Hancock,  Moore  county,  the 
ore  of  which  is  rated  to  be  worth  $20  per  bushel,  so 
far  as  examined , imbedded  in  blue  flint  stone.  One 
of  the  veins  is  12  feet  wide,  but  the  richest  is  only  8 
to  12  inches  wide. 

South  Carolina. — The  right  course.  The  State 
Agricultural  society  of  South  Carolina,  at  a late 
meeting  in  Greenville,  adopted  resolutions  in  favor 
of  a combined  system  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
ana  commerce,  as  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  countiy.  To  accomplish  and  carry 
out  this  object,  they  recommend  a system  of  house- 
hold manufacture  in  every  article  where  domestic 
skill  can  be  made  available;  and  they  further  recom- 
mend raising  their  own  flour,  bacon  and  stock,  with 
an  abundantgrain,  root  and  hay  crop,  and  propose  to 
have  a survey  of  the  state,  to  ascertain  the  geology 
and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Election . — The  present  representatives  in  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  it  is  believed,  are  all  re-elected 
to  the  next  Congress.  The  election  took  place  on  the 
14th  inst.  The  only  district  in  which  a Whig  candi- 
date was  run,  .was  that  represented  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
who  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Butler,— the  Pendleton  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Simpson  obtained  5162,  Mr.  Butler  2912 
votes;  Mr.  Simpson’s  majority,  2250. 

The  legislature  elect  appear  to  be  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  same  party  ; 15  loco  and  2 wi.igs  are  elected  to 
represent  Charleston. 


Illinois.  The  Morr.  > xoar.  A singular  ermiria- 
lion  by  treaty,  seems  to  ....e  been  -effected  by  Gov. 
Ford,  to  the  apprehended  war,  for  a hieu  ne  had  em- 
bodied the  annua  of  the  ata'e.  The  following  letter 
is  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican. 

On  board  steamer  Galena,  September  30/A  184  4. 

Gentlemen:  The  war  is  ended  and  the  .troops  are 
en  route  ,vt  home  'Ihisday  the  Governor  held  a 
treaty  v.  it,  .ndhidua-N  again  ooui  s had 
. been  is-o-  mg • ngan  m k:  'Si  L-.-ind 


have  been  accomplished  without  calling  ouli-  ,iy- 
Svc  hundred  miiitia,  if  the  governor,  had  taken  the 
right  steps  in  (he  first  instance. 

1 look  upon  the  whole. matter' as  a most  ridiculous 
humbug.-.  The  cost  o the  state  « ill  be  $15,000.  sr.  ■' 
*h:s  is  no  sma  1 -matter  to  us  in  r present  eirv. 
stances.  Th  citizens  of -Kcnvoei;  4 id  not  wish 
ir.i  fed  they  vault!  ru  t.  resist  the  -1-ci  s stul 
in  nischfi-ge  of  their- duty;  but  f -the  -gov m 
will  plane  himself  al  the  rieau  of  the  Nauvoo  legr  r, 
he  will  find  a different  result.  The  prisoners  will 
have  their  examination  before  Judge  Thomas  tomor- 
row. I will  send  you  the  result  as  soon  as  known, — 
1 may  after  the  examination  is  over,  send  youra  copy 
of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  signed  by  his  excellen- 
cy the  governor.  Respectfully,  &c. 

The  Judge  however  we  learn  from  another  source, 
concluded  the  proceeding  not  to  be  according  to  law, 
and  refused  to  proceed  under  the  governor’s  treaty. 
How  the  matter  is  to  terminate  is  still  a doubt. 

Mormon  church  difficulties.  In  the  meantime  the 
Mormons  themselves  are  threatened  with  dissolution. 
The  widow  of  Joe  Smith  it  is  said  is  about  to  quit 
the  church  and  retire  upou  the  immense  fortune 
which  Joe  had  accumulated,  as  for  the  church,  but 
held  in  his  own  name,  and  of  course  his  widow  is 
legally  entitled  to  her  dower  at  least — and  that  it  is 
said  will  make  her  one  of  the  richest  persons  in  the 
west. 

To  this  defection,  serious  so  far  as  financial  matters 
are  concerned,  is  added  the  still  more  serious  dis- 
pute about  authority  in  the  church.  Rigdon,  Joe 
Smith’s  Talleyrand  or  Metternich,  had  some  preten- 
sions to  be  successor  of  the  Prophet,  founded  upon 
the  revelations  first  promulgated  by  Smith,  in  which 
Rigdon  was  so  recognized.  On  learning  the  death 
of  Smith  he  went  from  Pittsburg  to  Nauvoo,  to  take 
the  chair  of  the  Mormon  St  Peter,  but  alas!  the 
“Twelve  Apostles”  had  already  usurped  the  throne. 
A dispute  ensued.  The  apostles  went  seriously  to 
work,  and  forthwith  unchurched  the  pretender  to  the 
succession,  placing  him  out  of  the  pale  at  once. — 
Rigdon  had  some  partizans  however,  and  though  he 
left  Nauvoo,  he  still  contended  for  the  pontifical  or 
Prophetic  chair,  aud  insists  that  a revelation  from 
heaven  directs  him  to  claim  it.  We  have  before  us 
a publication  signed  by  a number  of  his  adherents, 
recognizing  him  as  “President  Sidney  Rigdon” 
and  denouncing  the  unwarrantable  usurpation  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  They  say:  “It  is  well  known 
to  every  well  informed  member  of  the  church,  that 
the  law,  organization,  and  government  of  said  church 
is  contained  in  the  book  of  doctrine  and  covenants, 
as  received  through  Joseph  Smith  by  revelation. — 
By  reference  to  that  book,  we  find,  that  the  church 
is  governed  by  the  presidents  of  the  High  Priesthood, 
appointed  by  revelation,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preside 
over  the  whole  church,  the  twelve  being  subordinate 
to  that  authority  and  acting  under  its  direction.  The 
melancholy  catastrophe  of  the  murder  of  Joseph 
Smith,  the  presiding  president,  andHyrum  his  broth- 
er, resulting  in  leaving  one  individual  only  known  to 
the  church  as  pointed  out  by  repeated  revelations 
as  holding  the  presidency  and  keys  of  this  last  King- 
dom, as  prophet,  seer  and  revelator  for  the  church 
viz:  Sydney  Rigdon. 

“President  Rigdon,  who  was  then  in  Pittsburg,  re 
ceiving  instructions  from  the  Lord  to  repair  to  this 
place,  and  present  himself  to  the  church  for  their 
acceplance  or  rejection,  which  actually  did  result  in 
his  rejection,  and  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  (by 
a large  majority  of  the  church)  to  the  presidency  of 
the  whole  church  aud  its  entire  control. 

“Verily  believing,  as  we  do,  lhat  this  was  a vital 
departure  from  the  order  of  heaven,  and  a rejection 
of  the  only  man  who  su-tained  the  legal  relation  of 
a revelator  to  the  church,  and  who  was  competent 
to  reorganise  the  first  presidency,  we  dissented  and 
lifted  our  voices  against  such  proceedings,  and  man- 
ifested our  adherence  to  president  Rigdon.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  rejection  president  Rigdoti  has  re- 
ceived a comu.aridment  to  reorganize  the  church — 
and  for.this  reason  the  twelve  and  their  adherents 
have  assiduously  studied  and_s! riven  to  misrepresent 
the  character  and  designs  of  President  Rigdon  and 
his  fi  ieiad-i  and  have  not  ser  u.  - d to  ascribe  to  them 
motives  n>:.d-besis:n-,  the  most  a--  an,)  disnomu  a4 
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ire  Is  unroofed;  2t  feet  e.  ater  on.  my  lower 
•ne  stores  on  the  dock  had  six  feet  water  in. 

A-  > n il  steamboats  and  vessels  ashore.  We  know 
not  what  the  loss  on  the  Lakes  may  be,  but  here  it  is 
j immense.  t 

| A large  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  wet.  of  course. 
The  only  business  here  to  day  is  to  look  after  the 
lives  of  the  sufferers. 

The  Julia  Palmer,  with  some  five  hundred  lives  on 
| board,  is  now  riding  at  anchor  a mile  off.  The  wind 
a gale. 

A postscript  to  another  letter  says:  “Some  fifty 
dead  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children  have  been 
picked  up  among  the  ruins.  No  one  can  tell  how 
many  more  will  oe  added  to  the  fatal  list.” 

The  Buffalo  Advertiser  of  Saturday  says: 

Last  night  we  experienced  a gale  more  violent  and 
destructive  than  ever  before  known.  The  weather 
yesterday  was  cold  and  uncomfortable,  with  occasion- 
al drizzling  showers  of  rain.  About  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  it  rained  quite  smartly.  Be- 
tween nine  and  ten  the  wind  veered  to  the  south  and 
a warm  heavy  rain  fell.  At  eleven  the  wind  suddenly 
shifted  to  the  north,  and  for  about  half  an  hour  blew 
with  great  force,  accompanied  with  rain.  It  then 
again,  with  more  suddenness,  changed  to  the  south- 
west. About  midnight  the  gale  commenced  and  raged 
like  a hurricane  up  to  nearly  four  o’clock  l his  morn- 
ing, when  its  fury  somewhat  abated,  but  a heavy  gale 
has  continued  to  blow  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press. 

The  damage  to  properly  is  immense,  and  the  des- 
truction of  life  is  awful.  We  have  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  particulars  as  minutely  as  possible,  but 
so  wide-spread  is  the  devastation  that  several  days 
will  probably  elapse  before  the  extent  of  the  da- 
mage can  properly  be  estimated. 

From  the  detail  which  follows  in  the  Advertiser, 
we  condense  the  following  : 

Steamboats,  Vessels,  and  Canal  Boats  ashore, 
— Steamboats. — The  Cliatauque  is  ashore  on  the 
beach  at  Sandytown.  The  little  U.  S.  steamer 
Merl  is  beached  at  the  foot  at  Mechanic  street.  The 
St.  Louis,  which  left  port  yesterday  evening  for  the 
west,  rode  out  the  gale  on  the  last  night,  and  passed 
down  the  river  to  Black  Rock  this  morning  under  a 
jib  sail,  no  steam  up.  The  boat  got  up  within  three 
miles  of  Dunkirk,  when  she  broke  a shaft,  and  was 
forced  to  put  back,  and  by  the  use  of  one  wheel  and 
the  aid  of  the  jib  was  able  to  make  port.  The  upper 
cabin  and  light  frame  work  was  considerably  injured. 
Three  men  and  a boy,  deck  passengers,  were  washed 
overboard  during  the  height  of  the  gale. 

The  Julia  Palmer,  which  left  last  evening  with  a 
full  load  of  passengers,  probably  three  or  four  hun- 
dred, is  riding  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  south  of  the 
Light  House.  Thirteen  horses  have  been  thrown 
overboard,  all  of  which,  except  one,  safely  reached 
the  shore.  One  bore  a line  stating  that  the  boat 
was  out  of  wood,  and  asking  assistance,  which  will  be 
rendered  as  soon  as  the  wind  and  sea  subside  a little. 

The  Bunker  Hilt,  is  on  her  side  at  the  water’s  edge 
above  the  foot  of  Main  stieet,  not  much  damaged. 
The  G.  W.  Dole  high  and  dry  some  fifty  feet  from 
water.  The  Columbus  in  the  same  position  with  the 
Dole,  not  much  damaged. 

The  Wayne,  Constellation,  and  Perry,  came  in  du- 
ring the  early  pait  of  the  night.  The  latter,  in 
making  a berth,  ran  foul  of  the  Great  Western,  and 
sustained  considerate  injury,  carrying  off  the  lar- 
board Wheel  house  ami  gunwales.”  The  Indian  Queen 
made  port  to-day  safely. 

Vessels. — The  Queen  Charlotte,  high  and  dry,  near 
foot  of  Michigan  street.  Sehr.  Henry  Ctuy,  do.,  near 
Clark  Sc  Skinner’s  canal. 

. The  brig  Jishtand  broke  from  her  moorings  at  tbs 
Light  House  pier  and  drifted  ashore  on  the  cast  side 
of  the  north  pier,  and  the  Pnble.  in  coining  in,  ran 
foui.  of  other  vessels  end  is  much  injured  in  rigging, 
&c.  The  schr.  Pjat<«a,  Capl.  Piersons,  returned  at 
noon  to  day,  in  safety.  The  brig  Europa  and  the 
schr.  Lyon  returned  in  safety  to  pert. 

The  loi.IiMving  are  among  the  canal  boats  ashore1,  a 
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Billow,'  Hogue,,  Piutf,  Whip  rife,  iliohawlc,  Sove 
reign,  Loc-o'nioiive,  Pompeii,  Luvina,  Beltons,  Vlcio 
-Shamrock,  (broke  in  twe,J  Orb,  F.  N.  Rust, 
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Piers  and  Wharves. — The  massive  stone  pier 
which  protects  the.  harbor  is  seriously  injured  for 
many  rods  in  length.  The  whole  extent  of  wharfage 
from  the  ship  canal  to  the  foot  of  Illinois  street,  is 
much  damaged,  and  in  many  places  totally  destroyed. 
Of  course  a large  amount  of  property,  salt,  &c.,  ly- 
ing on  the  wharves,  is  lost. 

The  flood  was  heavily  felt  by  the  stave  dealers. — 
Sherman  has  800,000  drifting  over  the  flats.  Har- 
berk  has  some  50,000  also  drifted  up  toward  the  Hy- 
draulic works. 

The  whole  of  the  lower  floors  of  the  warehouses 
on  the  harbor  have  been  submerged,  and  the  property 
therein  stored  of  course  much  injured. 

The  Commercial  proceeds  to  detail  the  injury  done 
to  dwellings,  warehouses,  &c  , &c.  A melancholy 
detail  it  is.  We  are  obliged  to  omit  it  on  account  of 
its  length. 

The  Attica  and  Buffalo  railroad  track  for  the 
distance  of  nearly  half  a mile  from  the  depot,  is 
completely  broken  up.  The  water  filled  the  depot 
to  the  depth  of  about  five  feet,  but  subsided  without 
doing  any  material  damage.  The  company  fortu- 
nately had  a car  or  two  at  the  engine  house  at  the 
Hydraulics,  with  which  they  were  able  to  send  out 
the  passengers  this  morning.  The  cars  will  start 
from  the  Hydraulics  for  two  or  three  days,  until  the 
track  is  repaired.  The  entire  loss  sustained  by  the 
company  in  buildings,  injury  to  the  road,  fcc.,  will 
amount  to  three  or  four  thousand  dollars. 

But  the  most  deplorable  effect  of  the  gale  is  the 
destruction  of  life.  How  many  lives  have  been  des- 
troyed, it  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  ascertain.  Twen- 
ty  five  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children  hare 
been  recovered,  and  taken  to  the  court  house,  for 
dentification  by  relations  and  friends.  The  bodies 
of  children  in  one  wagon  have  just  passed  our  office. 
Sixteen  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
missing  from  Wilkinson's  foundry.  Two  servant 
girls  employed  at  Hull’s  hotel,  slept  in  the  basement. 
The  side  wall  fell  in  and  filled  the  room  with  water 
before  they  could  escape.  Both  were  drowned. — 
Their  names  were  Helen  Bvnam,  Irish;  and  Catha- 
rine Redding.  The  parents  of  the  latter  live  in  Col- 
lins. Thus  far  the  number  of  dead  ascertained  is  as 
follows: 

Nine  men,  ten  women,  and  thirteen  children,  thir- 
ty two  in  all.  But  few  hare  as  yet  been  recogniz- ! 
ed.  Among  (he  number  is  a man  named  Smith, 
who  lived  on  Elk  street,  his  wife  and  two  children,  a 
child  of  William  Nelson,  living  on  Ohio  street,  and 
James  Smith,  whose  body  washed  up  on  Seneca  st.f 
and  was  identified  by  his  wife.  Also,  two  families 
named  Smith,  fourteen  in  all,  the  heads  of  whom 
were  employed  at  Wilkinson’s  furnace,  one  of  them 
a stove  mounter,  from  Albany,  the  other  a moulder, 
from  Rochester.  Also  a young  man  named  Ploof, 
moulder,  from  Jefferson  county.  Mrs.  Stalcom  and 
three  children,  recently  from  Seneca  falls;  a man 
named  Metot,  and  another  named  White,  who  resi- 
ded at  Williamsville. 

The  man  who  kept  the  boat  house  on  the  peninsu- 
la, we  think  his  name  was  Gilbert,  with  his  son  and 
a son  of  the  widow  Osier — were  all  drowned.  The 
boat  house  keeper  and  son  about  daylight  attempted 
to  swim  across  the  creek,  but  were  swept  down  by 
the  fierce  current. 

These  are  in  brief  the  particulars  of  this  disaster, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  tl  em  this  mor- 
ning. The  loss  of  properly,  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate, but  it  far  exceeds  any  occasioned  by  any  pre- 
vious gale,  and  must-amount  to  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  Great  numbers  of  families  have  lost  every 
thing  From  the  south  side  of  Seneca  st  , down  to 
the  harbor,  and  sweeping  down  below  the  Terrace 
to  the  northern  bounds  of  the  city,  the  whole  extent 
is  strewed  with' the  wrecks  of  this  fearful  gale. — - 
U/tn>ts  are  submerged  and  blown  down,  canal  boats 
are  sij-.  cd  in  small  fleets  a quarter  of  a rr.iie  or 
more  from  the  harbor  and  canals,  and  acres  are  cov- 
ered with  hr < ken  fragment*  of  dwellings,  lumber- 
barrels,  wood,  staves,  &c.  Never  did  any  disaster 
that  has  afflicted  our  city  appeal  more  powerfully  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  humane  and  benevolent.  There 
must  be  hundreds  who  are  destitute  of  everything, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  ministering  to  their 
distresses. 


by  damage  of  goods  and  merchandise  in  until  now,  been  called  upon  to  decide  whether  vo*j 
s,  the  injury  sustained  by  steamboats,  ves-  will  continue  under  the  system  of  protection  afforded 
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warehouses, 

sels,  and  canal  boats,  and  the  loss  of  wood,  lumber, 
staves,  building  materials,  &c.,  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  estimate,  but  it  must  amount  to  much  more  than 
the  aggregate  loss  in  buildings  destroyed  or  injured. 
The  total  loss  of  every  kind  may  be  safely  put  down 
at  $250,000. 

The  height  to  which  the  water  rose  was  altogether 
unprecedented.  Nothing  like  it  was  known  during 
the  time,  a few  years  ago,  when  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  lake  was  several  feet  above  what  it  now  is. — 
For  several  days  previous  to  the  gale  a pretty  stiff 
easterly  wind  had  been  blowing,  driving  the  water  up 
the  lake  and  lessening  the  volume  escaping  by  the 
river.  When  the  wind  shifted  to  the  southwest,  and 
blew  with  such  fury,  the  water  came  down  before  it 
as  if  a dam  had  broken  away.  It  rose  thirteen  feet 
above  the  level  at  which  it  stood  on  Friday  evening. 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  intelligence  from  up  the  lake 
that  we  have  not  been  the  only  sufferers.  The  dam- 
age sustained  at  the  different  ports  is  wholly  unprece 
dented,  and  this  gale  will  long  be  remembered  as 
without  a parallel  for  its  severity  and  destruction. 

At  Dunkirk,  the  beach  and  the  high  bank  for  a 
mile  is  covered  with  the  mass  of  timbers,  in  a con- 
fused pile,  mingled  with  the  remnants  of  goods — 
there  can  be  seen  this  morning  thousands  of  yards  of 
cloth,  such  as  broad-cloth,  calico,  sheeting, silks,  &c., 
all  entangled  so  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
detach  a single  article. 

Coroner  Harris  had  held  inquests  on  thirty-eight 
persons.  The  number  of  deaths  will  probably  exceed 
fifty. 

A little  boat  or  shallop  of  about  15  tons  burden  left 
here  on  Friday  morning  for  Canada,  loaded  with  po- 
tatoes, and  thirteen  persons  on  board.  The  gale 
struck  the  boat  near  Point  Abino,  drove  it  ashore, 
and  every  person  on  board  was  drowned  except  the 
master. 

The  steamer  Julia  Palmer,  whose  dangerous  situa- 
tion we  noticed  on  Saturday,  came  in  safely  with  all 
on  hoard  yesterday  morning. 

A numbei  of  canal  boats,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  washed  up  some  distance  from 
the  creek  and  canal.  Some  of  them,  from  their  shat- 
tered condition,  cannot  be  got  off'.  The  whole  list 
embraces  sixty  boats. 

At  Cleveland  the  gale  was  strongly  felt,  and  con- 
siderable damage  was  done  to  several  vessels  in  the 
harbor. 

The  effects  of  the  gale  were  experienced  on  Lake 
Ontario,  although  to  what  extent  we  have  not  yet 
learned.  The  steamer  Cobourg  was  taken  from  her 
moorings  at  Niagara  and  carried  to  the  opposite  side, 
where  she  lies  considerably  damaged.  There  was 


by  the  tariff  as  it  is,  to  exchange,  to  swap  your  own 
productions,  the  work  of  your  own  hands,  for  those 
of  others  of  your  own  countrymen,  thereby  support- 
ing both,  and  keeping  within  yourselves  your  wealth; 
or,  by  using  foreign  productions,  under  a free  trade 
system,  to  support  foreign  paupers,  to  enable  them 
to  pay  the  enormous  taxes  imposed  upon  them  at 
home  for  the  support  of  a pampered  aristocracy;  to 
pay  their  proportion  of  the  $16,000,  and  more,  which 
the  birth  of  a prince  or  princes*  in  their  most  prolific 
royal  family  costs  the  English  nation.  In  a word, 
you  will  decide  at  this  election  whether  or  not  the 
tariff  of  1842  shall  be  repealed.  I call  upon  you  to 
pause  and  think  well  and  coolly  upon  this  subject, 
for  it  is  one  of  momentous  interest  to  you.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  repeals 
it;  that  of  Mr.  Clay  ensures  its  preservation.  Its 
repeal  restores  you  to  the  same  state  in  which  it* 
enactment  found  you  in  1842;  and  what  was  that 
condition  prior  to  that  year,  under  the  system  of 
duties  as  arranged  by  the  compromise  act,  by  which 
they  were  gradually  reduced  until  in  that  year  they 
had  reached  the  minimum  of  20  percent?  So  much  has 
been  said  and  proved  as  to  the  wretchedness  of  our 
country,  that  it  would  be  time  almost  lost  to  repeat  it 
here.  Every  man  recollects  the  universal  desolation 
which  prevailed.  The  work  of  production  had  near- 
ly ceased,  for  want  of  that  protection  which  was  its 
life;  manufactories  of  all  kinds  were  closed,  either 
broken  or  suspended.  By  manufactories,  I do  not 
mean  only  those  large  establishments  of  woollen, 
cotton,  &c.  which  are  commonly  known  as  such,  but 
extend  the  term  to  all,  great  and  small,  in  which 
any  thing  was  made  by  labor,  skill,  and  capital — 
hatters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  leather  dressers,  tanners, 
&c.  Those  which  were  not  entirely  closed  had  cur- 
tailed their  operations  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits;  they  had  dismissed  their  operatives  from 
necessity.  By  this  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those 
dependent  for  support  upon  such  work  were  de- 
prived of  that  support,  and  forced  to  seek  employ- 
ment of  other  kinds,  glad  to  obtain  it  at  reduced 
wages;  some,  unable  to  obtain  any  thing,  were 
brought  to  the  very  brink  of  starvation.  In  the  sin- 
gle state  of  Pennsylvania  forty  thousand  persons 
were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  opera- 
tion of  production  could  not  be  continued  in  compe- 
tition with  the  producers  of  Europe,  employing  labor 
at  a shilling  per  day.  Numerous  agencies  were 
established  in  our  large  cities,  where  orders  for 
whatever  was  wanting  were  received,  sent  over  to 
England,  and  the  articles  furnished  by  the  return  of 
the  steam  packets  in  a very  short  time.  In  this  way 
cutlery,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  clothes,  and  every  thing 


great"  anxiety  ~ felt  "at"  Toronto  on‘ Saturday "for  the  ’ else  were  procured.  If  a set  of  knives  were  want- 
Kingston  boats,  which  were  due  but  had  not  arrived.  '"S-  *l'ey  were  procured  from  England,  whilst  a wor- 
thy American  cutler,  capable  of  making  a better  and 
. cheaper  article  under  protection  to  his  industry, 

| pined  in  want  within  ten  yards,  probably,  of  the  pur- 
; chaser  of  the  foreign  article.  This  fact,  which  is 
i capable  of  the  most  ample  proof,  will  account  to  you 
j for  her  anxiety  to  have  established  a system  of  free 
j trade,  an  evidence  of  which  she  has  given  by  the 
1 subscription  by  her  citizens  of  nearly  two  millions 


THE  TARIFF. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

‘TO  THINE  O WN  SELF  BE  THUE.’ 


TO  ALL  PRODUCERS,  FARMERS,  MECHANICS,  AND  MA- 
NUFACTURERS. 

Once  more  I address  my  fellow  citizen-,  probably 
for  the  last  lime  before  !he  gt-eai  contest  in  N mem- 
ber, which  is  lo  decide  tin  question  of.  nr  individual 
and  national  prosperity,  or  our  poverty  and  depen- 
dence upon  a foreign 'power.  Let  no  man  be  deluded 
by  party  leaders  into  the  belief  that  this  is  an  exag- 
gerated ami  false  statement  ot  the  quest  ion;  that  it  is 


of  dollars  to  circulate  free  trade  tracts  in  this  coun- 
try to  convince  you  how  much  better  it  is  for  you  to 
support  tier  poor  Ihan  to  protect  your  own  interests. 
A ’ i same  d ue  our  country  was  over  head  and  ears 
:n  d'-ht,  and  drained  of  its  specie,  the  vital  agent  of 
commerce. 

From  the  year  1834  to  1842  inclusive,  being  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  of  the  operation  of  the 


an  ordinary  contest;  that  we  shall  eat,  and  drink,  and  : tariff  as  arranged  by  the  compromise  act,  the  balance 
sleep  as  well  if  Mr.JPulk  or  Mr.  Clay  is  elected;  that  I of  trade  against  us  in  the  aggregate  for  those  eight 


the  world  will,  wag  on  as  usual;  and  that  we  sha 
thrive  as  well  under  on  . as  the  otber.  it  is  a common 
trick  of  demagogues  to  avoid  in  this  way  the  discussion 
of  troublesome  statements,  to  iuii  fears  excited  by 

startling  truths,  not  seeking  to  convince  by  argument, 
but  to  govern  through  excited  passions,  hiding  al- 
ways from  tlieir  iollowers  the  light  of  correct  lnl'or 
malion.  ~ 


| years  wa*  $ 187,662.238,  or,  in  other  words',  wo 
I bought  more  in  that  time,  by  that  amount,  than  we 
could  pay  for  by  the  exportation  of  our  own  article^, 
j Specie  was  required  to  pay  the  difference,  it  was  an 
j enormous  drain  upon  us,  but  our  merchants,  to  their 
! eternal  credit  he  it  told,  paid  it  off,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  in  many  instances  having  to 


But  let  each  man  of  you  examine  for  him-  pay  ten  per  cent,  premium  for  specie  wherewith  to 
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The  same  paper  of  Monday,  says,  no  former  gale 
was  ever  so  destructive  of  property  and  life.  We  are 
yet  unable  lo  form  more  than  an  approximate  esti- 
mate. The  number  of  buildings  utterly  destroyed 
can  hardly  be  less  than  one  hundred;  tome  of  them 
large  and  costly  structures.  The  loss  of  this  species 
of  property,  buildings,  and  effects  will  not  probably 
fall  short  ot  $50,000.  The  loss  in  buildings  partially 
overthrown,  removed  from  their  foundations,  un- 
roofed, or  damaged  in  other  respects,  the  number  of 
which  is  vastly  greater  than  those  completely  de- 
stroyed, will  probably  amount  to  as  much  more.— 


self,  sift  out  the  truih  by  reading  and  reflecting  on,  and 
so  prepare  himself  to  participate  by  his  vote  honestly  in 
the  decision.  You  never  had  before  presented  such  an 
issue;  never  has  there  been  drawn  such  a broad  plain 
line  of  distinction  between  two  parties.  For  the 
first  time  is  presented,  distinctly,  protection  to  your 
own  home  industry,  your  domestic  interests,  the  es- 
tablishment of  independent  prosperity,  and  as  a con- 
sequence, national  riches  and  greatness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  free  trade,  for  the  advantage  of 
all  the  world  but  ourselves,  to  eventuate  in  general 
poverty,  (such  as  that  from  which  we  have  just  es- 
caped,) by  the  destruction  of  our  own  home  market, 
and  in  our  degradation  to  a state  of  mere  colonial 
vassalage  and  total  dependence  upon  foreign  labor 
for  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  You  have  never, 


pay  it.  Why,  if  the  whole  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  this  debt, 
it  would  not  have  accomplished  it  by  more  than 
thirty  eight  millions.  The  government  had  become 
a hard  money  one;  this  added  to  the  demand  for 
specie,  and  all  operated  to  drain  away  from  our  banks 
the  specie  basis  of  their  circulation.  As  a natural 
consequence,  they  were  obliged  to  stop  specie  pay- 
ments; many  were  broken,  and  having  to  wind  up  their 
affairs,  those  who  were  indebted  to  them  were  called 
upon  to  pay,  thus  unavoidably  creating  universal  dis- 
tress. At  the  same  time,  the  government,  unable  to 
procure  specie,  issued  its  treasury  notes  as  substi. 
tutes,  thus  in  reality  creating  * debt  by  this  issue  0f 
due  bills  wherewith  to  carry  on  its  functions.  Is 
to  be  wondered  at  that  government  could  not  bor. 
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row  money  in  this  stale  of  things?  Its  revenue  was 
known  to  have  decreased  to  the  sum  of  $12,780,173, 
nett — had  been  as  low  as  $10,159,339,  while  its  ex- 
penditures had  increased  under  Mr.  Van  Btiren  to 
$35,640,486.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  well  known 
that  its  tariff,  the  great  source  of  its  income,  would 
not  justify  a loan  safely,  because  of  its  inefficiency 
to  supply  it  with  funds,  and  a very  reasonable  doubt, 
judging  from  the  political  character  of  the  existing 
administration,  whether  the  duties  would  be  increas- 
ed. Could  an  individual  borrow  money  whose  in- 
come was  known  to  be  insufficient  to  enable  him,  if 
honest,  to  pay,  whilst  at  the  same  tin  e he  would  do 
nothing  to  increase  it?  Add  to  all  this,  officers  ap- 
pointed solely  for  their  party-services  were  running 
off  daily  with  thousands  and  millions  of  the  public 
money.  Would  you  return  to  this  slate  oi  things? — 
Then  elect  James  K.  Polk,  and  renew'  the  expe- 
riments upon  the  currency,  establish  a hard  mo- 
ney government — free  trade — annexation  of  Texas, 
with  its  fifty  millions  of  debt,  and  you  will  effect  the 
object. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that  duties  are  taxes. 
This  is  false.  If  an  article  is  made  cheaper  by  a 
duty  laid  upon  it,  (which  I have  demonstrated  by 
facts  in  other  letters,  and  which  has  been  done  more 
perfectly  by  abler  pens  than  mine,)  then  surely  the 
duty  is  not  a tax,  but  is  more  like  a bonus  or  premium 
given  by  the  operation  to  the  consumer.  Upon  the 
articles  of  tea  and  coffee,  of  which  we  produce  none 
in  our  own  country,  it  is  a tax;  and  this  tax  I have 
proved  elsewhere  that  Mr.  Polk  wished  to  impose  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  raise  revenue. — 
But  when  the  balance  is  nicely  adjusled,  as  in  the 
tariff  of  1842,  by  laying  duties  so  as,  while  they  pro- 
duce revenue,  they  protect  onr  own  productions  from 
ruinous  competition  with  shilling  a day  labor,  and 
still  not  so  high  as  to  exclude  the  foreign  article 
from  a fair  competition  in  our  market,  it  ensures  to 
t lie  consumer  the  article  at  a fair  price,  and  fair  pro- 
fit or  living  price  to  the  producer,  obliging  the  fo- 
reigner to  deduct  from  his  profits  the  duties  to  he  paid 
into  the  United  States  treasury.  The  tariff  is  ac- 
cused of  having  those  articles  used  by  the  poor  man 
laden  with  duties  (miscalled  taxes)  heavier  than 
those  used  by  the  rich.  This  falsehood  is  exposed 
sufficiently  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the  14th  Septem- 
ber last,  by  which  it  may  be  seen  that  on  every  arti- 
cle used  by  the  poor  the  duty  is  least.  If  the  trouble 
is  laken  to  read  Mr.  Wright’s  speech  in  New  York, 
that  chief  star  of  the  locofoco  constellation  will  be 
found  complaining  of  the  low  duty  of  five  cents  per 
pound  on  coarse  wool  as  one  of  the  inequalities  of 
the  tariff,  saying  that  our  own,  costing  from  thirty  to 
fifty  cents  per  pound,  might  tie  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  'i  he  coarse  article  alluded  to  is  not  raised 
by  us;  it  was  a fair  subject,  therefore,  for  revenue 
duly  to  a small  extent,  (and  the  duty  is  merely  no- 
minal.) In  addition,  I would  ask,  has  not  the  price 
of  every  article  consumed  fallen  under  duties  laid  hv 
the  tariff?  It  is  notoriously  true.  In  the  tables  to  he 
found  in  my  other  letters,  and  in  the  communications 
of  others,  will  be  found  ample  and  irrefragable  proof 
of  this.  It  is  a necessary  consequence  of  competition 
created  by  protection. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York,  !ia«  at  last  been  coaxed 
1o  swallow  the  bitter,  perhaps  gilded  pill,  and  lend 
his  aid  to  the  locofoco  cause  in  his  slate,  feebly  for 
so  distinguished  a man,  because  in  a bad  cause; 
however,  lie  has  very  ingeniously  endeavored  to  cori- 
l ince  the  farmers  of  his  section  that  they  are  in- 
jured by  the  tariff,  that  they  would  be  able  to  pur- 
chase articles  cheaper  under  lower  duties,  and  that 
their  grain,  &c.  needs  no  protection.  1 will  give  his 
own  words: 

“Take  first  the,  agricultural  interest  of  this  section 
of  country,  (Watertown,  Western  N.  York,)  where 
were  the  articles  you  could  benefit  by  a tariff?  What 
were  our  principal  staple  articles?  Breadstuff’s  were 
one.  Could  you  benefit  the  farmers  and  growers  of 
hreadstuffs  by  putting  a duly  upon  foreign  bread- 
stuffs?  No.  Why  not?  Because  we  do  not  import 
breadstuff’s,  but  export  them.  We  look  fora  market 
not  merely  to  our  own  country  hut  to  the  whole 
world,  and  we  sent  our  flour  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Wiiat  then  made  the  price  of  our  flour,  and 
Where  was  it  made?  In  the  great  market's,  of  our 
country — in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
principally.  What  governed  the  price,  then?  Was 
it  the  call  of  our  own  people  on  those  towns  for  flour? 
No,  but  the  entire  demand  for  flour  in  New  York 
governed  the  price  there,  as  well  the  demand  for  ex- 
portation as  for  consumption.  What  good,  then,  did 
our  duty  on  foreign  flour  and  wheat  do,  when  fo 
reign  flour  and  wheat  did  not  come  there.  None 
whatever.  The  duty  neither  brought  money  into  the 
treasury  nor  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer.  Thi3  was 
no  fault  of  the  law,  but  resulted  from  the  impossibility 
of  protecting  an  article  so  gs  to  raise  tire  price  while 
yip  regularly  exported  it.” 


It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  answered  these 
interrogatories;  and,  as  I feel  a little  diffident  as  to 
entering  the  lists  with,  so  able  a veteran,  I will  content 
myself  by  suffering  truth  to  oppose  him  with  those 
ugly  weapons  called  facts. 

During  a period  of  sixteen  years,  from 
1828  to  1843  inclusive,  we  exported 
of  wheat  4 513,416  bushels,  valued 
at  $4,617,316 

Of  potatoes,  valued  at  751,028 

While,  in  a period  of  nineteen  years 
only  three  years  more,  we  imported 
wheat  5,700,460  bushels,  valued  at  5,803,486 

And  of  potatoes  1,187,076  bushels,  val- 
ued at  449,847 


I refer  those  who  may  be  somewhat  astonished  at 
this,  and,  perhaps,  a little  skeptical,  to  Doc.  H.  R. 
No.  110,  1st  session  28th  congress,  and  other  parts 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 


sury. 

Tn  one  year  alone,  1837,  it  will  be 
found,  on  reference  to  that  report, 
that  we  imported  of  wheat  3,921,259 
bushels,  valued  at  $4,154,325 

And  in  one  year,  1835,  of  potatoes  206,- 
006  valued  at  * 57,901 


These  facts  should  convince  Mr.  Wright  (and  I 
have  no  doubt  would  his  hearers)  of  the  possibility 
of  our  importing  some  agricultural  produce,  that 
some  wheat  “did  come  then,  and  that  the  foreign  ar- 
ticle might  come  in  competition  with  our  own  if  no 
duly  existed  to  protect  it;  having  imported  in  one 
year,  1837,  very  nearly  as  much  wheat  as  we  ex- 
ported in  sixteen  years,  should  assure  intelligent  far- 
mers that  the  same  tiling  might  happen  again,  and 
worse.*  They  may  be  assured  (hat,  if  our  market 
was  thrown  open  to  the  world  by  taking  off  (he  duty 
of  25  cents  per  bushel  upon  wheat,  the  article  would 
soon  he  sent  from  the  Baltic,  Sicily,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  to  the  destruction  of  their  interests. — 
Ask  yourselves  why  England  imposes  a duty  upon 
wheat  of  60  pqr  cent. 

The  assertion  that  the  tariff  operates  injuriously 
upon  the  farmer  by  limiting  Iris  foreign  sale  is  equally 
false;  it  is  too  well  known  to  need  proof  that  Eng- 
land lakes  no  wheat  from  us  wiiich  she  can  do  with 
out  and  only  lowers  her  enormous  duty  on  the  arti- 
cle when  her  harvest  is  short,  raising  it  again  when 
sufficient. 

But  to  figures  again;  they  are  worth  more  than  all 
oilier  arguments.  In  1828  our  exports  of  wheat  were 
valued  at  $6,730,  and  sold  for  74)  cents  per  bushel; 
in  1829,  one  year  after  the  passage  of  (ha  tariff  of 
1828,  (called  the  “Bill  of  Abominations,”  from  its 
high  duties,)  our  exports  of  wheat  were  valued  at 
$6  372,  and  sold  for  $1  50  per  bushel.  Since  the 
passage,  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  balance  of  trade 
has  turned  in  our  favor,  or  we  have  ‘ exported  more 
than  we  have  bought  and  imported;  so  that,  instead 
of  limiting  foreign  sale,  it  lias  brought  us  back  specie 
to  the  amount  of  $20,623,232  during  the  year  ending 
1st  September,  1843.  The  consumer  of  the  article 
(wheat)  is  also  protected  from  excess  of  price  in 
this  country  by  the  same  means  which  operate  in  re- 
gard to  manufactures  when  the  foreign  producer 
can  obtain  price  enough  to  pay  for  transportation, 
insurance,  and  other  expenses,  including  the  duty 
paid  to  our  government,  and  allow  a fair  profit 
to  him,  lie  will  bring  his  article  hare.  This  we 
have  experienced;  it  has  been  proved  by  our  impor- 
tations. 


You  have  been  told  also  that  this  tariff  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  overgrown  northern  capitalists, 
monopolists,  rich  men,  big  bugs,  bosses,  &c.  Let  us 
not  be  led  away  by  such  ad  captandum  phrases,  but 
let  us  examine  for  ourselves  whether  this  is  true.  I 
have  shown  in  a former  letter  that  manufacturers  do 
not  average  more  than  seven  per  cent,  on  their  in- 
vestments, while  cotton  growers  and  planters  receive 
34  to  35jper  cent.;  but  we  hardly  need  experience 
here.  In  what  way  is  this  great  benefit  bestowed  on 
capitalists,  rich  men,  See.  to  the  injury  of  the  poor; 
for  surely  if  the  poor  are  not  injured  they  need  not 
care  how  much  the  rich  are  benefited.  Let  us  state 
a case.  A man  comes  into  a neighborhood  with 
$1,000,000,  which  he  wishes  to  invest  of  course  in 
the  best  way  for  himself;  he  determines  to  establish 
a manufactory  of  some  kind;  will  his  money  alone 
build  his  houses,  put  up  his  machinery,  procure  iiis 
raw  material,  and  work  it  un  alone  and  without  aid? 
No;  then  he  needs  something,  which  is  labor  and 


*Messks  Editors:  I find,  since  writing  the  above 
letter,  that  in  die  year  1S37,  in  which  so  much  wheat  was 
imported,  the  price  of  flour  was. $11  per  barrel,  being 
die  strongest  proof  that  the  nicely  adjusted  duties  ot  our 
tariff  most  effectually  protect  consumers  from  an  ex- 
orbitant price  in  the  article,  while  tiiey  afford  ample  pro- 
tection to  the  producer,  giving  a fair  price  to  it  by  allow- 
ing fair  competition.  I 


skill,  the  other  constituents  of  capital,  (the  term  is 
misunderstood;)  these  and  these  alone  can  make  his 
money  active  and  productive.  Is  not  the  advantage 
mutual?  When  he  came  he  found,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  an  old  neighborhood,  a great  deal  of  idle 
labor,  males  and  females — he  employs  them.  More 
machinery  is  wanting,  more  money  comes  with  it; 
more  labor  is  wanting,  a town  grows  up;  there  are 
more  mouths  to  feed,  more  farm  produce  is  re- 
quired, more  farmers  to  raise  it;  land  rises  in  value 
of  course,  and  a home  market  is  created  on  a small 
scale;  but  the  picture  is  a true  one  as  to  a whole 
country. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk  by  the  locos  I regard 
as  a most  fortunate  occurrence.  By  it  is  drawn  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  two  parties;  it  fairly 
states  the  question;  it  has  made  the  coming  contest 
one  for  principles  and  policy  and  not  for  men  alone; 
it  has  placed  before  the  people  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection to  home  industry.  The  causes  which  operat- 
ed to  produce  this  have  been  so  ably  and  truly  set 
forth  by  the  editors  of  the  Intelligencer  that  another 
word  need  not  be  added:  those  who  read  this  letter 
will  have  seen  that  expose. 

Let  me  entreat  you,  my  countrymen,  to  be  watch- 
ful, lest  you  be  deceived  by  an  artful  party;  let  not 
yourselves  be  controlled  by  a desire  for  mere  party 
supremacy,  by  pride  of  party,  by  personal  consi- 
derations of  any  kind,  or  by  any  abstract  questions 
really  unconnected  with  the  main  and  important 
one. 

Those  of  you  who  call  yourselves  poor  men  will 
be  told  that  Mr.  Polk  and  his  party  are  opposed  to 
monopolies,  corporations,  to  feeding  northern  capi- 
talists, and  they  will  endeavor  to  excite  in  you  a 
prejudice  to  the  rich,  as  opposed  to  you  and  your  in- 
terests. Away  with  such  stuff’;  reflect  cooily  and 
soberly,  and  you  will  see  that  if  you  are  not  rich 
enough  to  live  without  work  of  some  kind,  no  matter 
what,  that  some  body  or  bodies  must  employ  you:  it 
matters  not  to  you  whether  he  is  a northern  capitalist, 
rich  or  poor,  so  that  you  get  good  wages,  regularly 
paid.  Reflect  whether  you  will  be  likely  to  get  this 
employment  if  capitalists  have  no  means  of  employ- 
ing their  money  in  that  which  gives  employment  to 
labor;  or,  if  they  should  invest  it  in  European  funds, 
and  purchase  what  they  Want,  as  they  and  others 
must  do,  from  Europe,  in  the  absence  of  productions 
at  home,  in  articles  made  by  European  labor  instead 
of  your  own  hands.  Depend  upon  it  you  may  find, 
when  it  is  too  iate,  that  a hard  money  government 
will  suit  a rich  man  better  than  a poor  one;  that  it  is 
better  for  the  poor  man  to  encourage  that  policy 
which  keeps  money  at  home  and  actively  employed 
in  work  of  production  and  employment  of  labor,  than 
to  suffer  it  to  go  abroad  or  lie  idle  at  interest,  only  to 
benefit  its  owner.  That  it  is  belter  to  exchange  his 
labor  for  the  money  of  the  capitalist:  iie  need  have  no 
fear  of  a monopoly  to  affect  his  labor;  there  are  too 
many  modes  of  making  a living  by  labor  in  this  coun- 
try lor  capital  ever  to  atfect  it  much.  And  the  more 
tlie  amount  of  money  invested  in  active  operations  is 
increased,  the  more  will  be  the  demand  lor  labor.  A 
little  reflection  wili  satisfy  any  man  that  the  tariff  of 
1842  was  made  fur  Lhe  poor  man,  for  tile  labor  of  the 
country,  lor  the  benefit  of  a I i , and  its  repeal  will  bo 
the  kiieii  of  his  ruin. 

Be  not  led  away  by  lhe  bold  and  false  assertion  of 
the  locos,  that  thev  constitute  the  democracy.  The 
true  aim,  and  object,  and  meaning  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions is  to  ensure  the  right  of  self-government 
to  man.  In  our  government,  Which  is  democratic, 
this  is  effected  by  the  selection,  by  the  people  them- 
selves, of  agents  or  representatives  who  may  enact 
laws,  and  a president  who  shall  execute  them.  The 
candidates  for  these,  trusts,  for‘lhq.diseharge  of  these 
duties,  are  presented  to  you;  lhe  manner  in  which 
they  will  discharge  them,  and  the  policy  which  each 
will  pursue,  have  been  explained  to  you.  By  your 
votes  you  will  decide  what  policy  sfiail  be  pursued, 
whether  you  will  have,  with  Mr.  Polk,  free  trade, 
annexation  of  Texas,  a suhlreasury  and  hard-money 
government,  the  public  lands  sold  and  the  proceeds 
put  into  the  United  States  treasury;  or,  with  Mr. 
Clay,  protection  to  your  own  home  industry,  a home 
market,  a uniform  currency,  ensuring  every  man 
good  money  for  his  labor,  restraint  of  executive  pow- 
er and  patronage,  and  the  distribution  of  the  public 
lands  ratably  to  all  lhe  stales,  to  whom  they  rightful- 
ly belong,  to  enable  thefn  to  pay  their  debts  and  les- 
sen your  real  taxes.  Ponder  well  before  you  vote; 
for  by.  this  election  will  be  settled  Hie  policy  of  the 
government  for  very  many  years. 

In  the  letters  which  I have  addressed  to  my  fellow 
citizens,  1 have  had  no  other  object  than  to  contri- 
bute my  feeble  aid.  to  enlighten  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  their  own  interests.  Our  gallant  and  fearless 
little  District  has  no  vote  to  give  in  the  settlement  of 
th  greeat  question,  but  she  has  t^o  voice  of  the  sen- 
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this  account,  as  well  there  may.  We  shall  forever 
fix  a high  value  upon  southern  character;  it  has  been 
displayed  in  a light  to  command  respect,  and  their 
struggle  for  justice  has  been  crowned  with  the  suc- 
cess such  manly  efforts  seldom  fail  to  achieve.” 

[The  achievement  resulted,  as  the  British  monied 
men  and  manufacturers  had  every  reason  to  expect 
it  would,  in  a balance  of  trade  of  many  millions  an- 
nually in  their  favor,  draining  the  United  Slates,  first 
of  their  specie — then  prostrating  their  credit, — 
producing  universal  distrust,  and  then  as  universal 
bankruptcy.  These  were  its  effects  upon  I he  U. 

States,  witnessed  by  us  all  and  shared  in  by  most  of  j Calhoun 


He  [Armijo]  next,  without  regard  to  the  federal 
tariff,  established  an  arbitrary  duty  upon  all  merchan- 
dise entering  from  the  United  SLales.  five  hundred 
dollars  upon  each  wagon  load,  without  reference  to 
the  quality  of  the  goods  it  might  contain  or  their 
value!  To  some  of  the  traders,  whose  wagons  hap- 
pen to  be  heivilv  laden  with  the  finer  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, this  singular  imposition  is  exceedingly  fa- 
vorable. while  to  others,  with  light  or  not  valuable 
loading,  it  is  equally  oppressive!” 

We  leave,  it  to  the  readers  to  say  if  Armijo  is  not 
in  truth  the  author  of  the  horizontal  tariff,  and  if  Mr 


us.  To  England  it  was  in  truth  a matter  of  rejoic- 
ing. It  prostrated  for  a number  of  years,  her  aspir- 
ing rival  for  trade  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  gave  her  pretext  to  taunt  Brother  Jonathan  with 
want  of  fidelity  to  h is  engagements.  It  was  a sea- 
son of  triumph  to  them,  as  of  humiliation  to  us. 

But  it  is  fervently  to  he  hoped  that  we  have  been 
cured  of  the  folly  by  which  we  were  so  deluded. 
Let  us  furnish  no  occasion  for  a repetition  of  such 
"rejoicing"  at  our  expense  beyond  the  Atlantic.  [W.  R. 

A HORIZONTAL  TARIFF. 

When  of  old  that  wisely  mild  legislator,  Draco, 
established  a code  in  which  the  smallest  offence  and 
the  greatest  crime — as  stealing  a fig  for  instance,  and 
murdering  one’s  father  or  mother — were  punished 
alike  with  death,  he  easily  justified  it  by  one  of  those 
saws  and  sentences  in  which  the  philosophers  delight, 
and  said  that  “the  lightest  offence  against  society  me- 
rited death,  and  he  saw  not  what  else  could  he  in- 
flicted on  the  heaviest.”  This,  we  take  it,  was  the 
first  idea  of  horizontal  justice. 

Now,  though  it  was  Draco’s  previous  reputation 
as  a moralist— a philosopher,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
rules  for  practical  good  in  human  action — which  had 
caused  him  to  he  selected  by  the  genera!  voice  as  a 
man  fit  to  draw  up  a wise  code  of  laws,  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  this  system  could  not  hs  carried  into  ef- 
fect. The  common  sense  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who 
had  not  minds  comprehensive  enough  to  settle  every 
thing  with  a single  philosophic  axiom,  was  revolted. 
All,  by  the  mere  light  of  that  natural  equity  which 
is  in  men’s  hearts,  saw  what  the  piercing  eye  of  the 
refiner  and  speciilatist  had  overlooked  in  its  far  vi- 
sion— that  the  fact  of  each  offence  has  its  essence 
not  nakedly  in  the  thing  done,  but  in  the  attendant 
circumstances — made  up,  first,  of  the  heinousness  of 
the  wrong;  secondly,  of  its  wilfulness;  and,  thirdly,  of 
the  attendant  causes  that  may  aggravate  or  extenuate 
the  state  of  mind  under  which 'the  crime  was  done. 

These  are  the  principles  of  penal  justice,  only  be- 
cause they  are  those  of  reason,  as  applied  to  every 
thing  moral — every  thing  in  which  mind  and  motive, 
as  affected  by  circumstances  around  them,  are  to 
act — not  ihe  invariable  principles  which  govern  ma- 
terial causes  alone,  and  are  confined  to  them.  In  a 
word,  mind,  thought,  passion,  and  the  human  reia 
tions  which  act  upon  them,  arc  the  object  of  human 
law;  and  these,  as  every  body  but  the  overwise 
knows,  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  brought  within 
any  mathematical  rules. 

If,  then,  philosopher  Draco,  with  his  legal  level 
was  an  ass,  how  much  better  arc  they  who  seek  to 
find,  for  national  policy,  some  plan  equally  inflexible? 
Is  the  absolute  more  capable  of  being  attained  in  one 
moral  matter  than  another?  Can  we  reduce  the 
complicated  and  shifting  relations  of  foreign  policy, 
the  laws  of  industrial  production  and  interchange, 
and  the  incessant  variations  of  values  of  every  sort, 
to  some  standard  more  fixed  than  is  possible  in  legis- 
lation not  comoierciai  or  political? 

^ The  absurdity  is  just  the  same  as  to  all  and  each. 
The  very  conception  is  a barbarian  one,  as  the  sub 
joined  very  striking  instance  may  prove,  upon  which 
we  have  just  lighted  in  “Kendail’s  Santa  Fe  Expedi- 
tion.” 


is  any 


thing  more  than  a follower  in  the 


Sheathing  copper,  per  lb.  23?  21 

Copper  bolts,  American,  per  lb.  24?  23 ? 

Anvils,  per  lb.  9§  8[ 


footsteps. 

Thus  it  often  happens  that  the  rudest  ignorance 
and  transcendental  speculation  bring  men  just  to  the 
same  point.  The  artless  Armijo’s  tariff  was  not  a 
bit  more  primitive  than  the  refining  Mr.  Calhoun’s: 
the  first  had  no  experience;  the  second  rejected  every 
thing  of  the  sort — so  that  naturally  their  methods 
were  alike.  Armijo  (aiming  probably  at  what  Mr. 
Woodbury  calls  “the  natural  rate,”  20  per  cent.) 


enlightened  scorn  of  all  circumstances,  would  put  ai  1 
commodities  on  the  same  footing.  Like  Draco,  they 
strike  an  average:  what  he  thought  of  death  they 
think  of  their  twenty  per  cent. — it  is  low  enough  for 
the  articles  that  are  to  be  favored  the  most;  it  is  as 
high  as  you  can  go  on  those  to  be  favored  the  least. 
It  is  a quack  medicine  that,  in  the  same  dose,  suits 
all  temperaments  and  all  diseases:  it  is  the  tippler’s 
dram,  which  he  takes  because  it  is  hot,  because  it  is 
cold,  because  he  is  wet,  because  he  is  dry,  because  he 
is  fasting,  because  he  is  full,  because  he  is  well,  be- 


lr  in  Bars,  com.  Eng.  per  ton 

77J.00 

55?, 00 

“ “ Ainarioan  refined, 

90,00 

67i,00 

Wrought  nails,  per  ib. 

m 

" 09 

Cut  nails,  per  Ih. 

05  j 

04.i 

Scythes,  per  doz. 

13,00 

09,00 

Spikes,  per  lb. 

08 

OS 

Wire,  below  No.  14 

08 

06i 

Heavy  Axes,  per  d ix. 

18,00 

13,00 

Pinl  8 Flute  tumblers,  per  doz. 

2,25 

1,35 

Gill  6 “ “ 

l,12i 

55 

Taper  bar  tumblers,  “ 

1,25 

98 

Tulip  salt  “ “ 

2,25 

1,35 

Square  salt,  “ 

90 

68 

7 inch  dish  “ 

2,25 

1,63 

Peg  lamps  “ 

1,00 

72 

Night  lamps,  “ 

1,58 

1,32 

Square  sugars,  “ 

6,75 

3,60 

Shirtings,  27  inches 

51 

Shirtings,  30  “ “ 

6? 

Sheeting,  40  “ “ 

9 2 3 

9 

Drillings,  40  “ “ 

9| 

8[ 

Jeans,  30  “ “ 

14 

Leather,  (Philadelphia) 

31 

24 

do  red  (New  York) 

23 

17 

do  “ (Boston) 

23 

18 

do  ' Eastern  dry  hides 

21 

16 

I might  extend  this  list,  and  the  same  result  would 
be  produced,  but  it  would  be  tedious.  I challenge 
contradiction  to  this  point,  that  every  manufeclured 
article  which  has  long  been  subject  to  the  steady  in- 
fluence of  protection,  has  been  reduced  in  price  to 
1 lie  consumer.  Why  should  not  this  be  the  case? 
cause  he  is  sick.  It  is,  financially,  the  famous  bed  of i Does  not  protection  give  activity  to  the  manufactur- 


ing industry  and  largely  increase  the  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  fabrics?  and  is  it  not  an  universal  law  of 
trade  that  increased  supplies  cheapen  the  commo- 
dities. 

The  tariff  not  only  cheapens  the  cloth  we  wear  and 
the  utensils  we  use,  See.  but  advances  the  price  of  la- 
bor; in  the  revival  of  business  which  followed  the  pas- 
sage of  tlie  tar  iff  act  of  1842,  the  laborers  and  me- 
chanics were  among  the  first  to  be  benefitted.  What 
mechanic  does  not  well  recollact  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  during  the  year  1842,  and  prior  thereto! 
The  factories  were  still  and  the  workshops  idle,  and 
when  employment  was  obtained  it  was  in  most  cases 
I have  always  acted  with  the  democratic  party  but ; ^or  ^0lV  wa8S3>  and  he  received  his  pay  in  some  bar- 
I cannot  vote  for  James  K Polk  for  president , witlout  i ^et- 


tlie  robber  of  old,  (he  too,  by  the  by,  was  a free  trade 
and  system  builder),  on  which  he  shortened  the  long 
and  stretched  the  short,  until  he  brought  them  all  to 
its  standard.  [Cor.  Nat.  Iat. 

Wages  and  Peices.  A letter  from  a distinguish- 
ed farmer  and  miller  in  Ohio. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Summit  Co.,  0.  Sept.  6,  1844. 

A.  H.  Lewis,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir.  Your  favor  of  the  29th  ult.  is  before  me, 
enquiring  of  me  whether  I have  any  objections  to  the 
tariff  and  currency  questions  that  now  agitate  the 
public  mind,  and  also  my  choice  for  president 


It  appears  that  the  claim  to  originality  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  horizontal  tariff  is  likely  to  be  disputed, 
fli.e  first  contriver  of  tlie  scheme,  (“according  to  the 
lights  now  belore  us,”asMr.  Van  Buren  would  say), 
seems  to  have  b — ' ' ' ' ' * • • 

late  governor 


seen  tlie  celebrated  Manual  Armijo, 
of  New  Mexico,  hut  whilom  coi- 


lor- 

by 


a surrender  of  principles  and  opinions  which  I am 
not  willing  to  make.  I do  not  abandon  the  miscalled 
democratic  party  from  any  personal  motive, but  from 
a clear  conviction  that  they  have  departed,  widely  de- 
parted from  the  true  democratic  faith;  and  because  I 
believe  the  measures  now  advocated  by  the  Polk  par- 
ty fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Mr.  Polk, 
it  is  well  known,  is  opposed  to  the  protection  of  out- 
home  industry,  Ho  advocates  the  policy  that  would 
support  the  workshops  of  Europe,  and  shut  up  our 
own;  his  free  trade  policy  or  incidental  protection, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  produces  low  price  for  labor, 
barter  and  exchange  trade  instead  of  cash,  drains  us 
of  tlie  precious  metais  to  pay  for  foreign  labor,  and 
will,  in  {lie  end,  place  our  labor  on  a level  with  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe.  I know  it  is  said  in  some 
quarters  that  Mr,  Polk  is  a friend  to  the  i.ariff  policy. 


How  is  it  now?  All  kind  of  labor  is  in  demand — 
prices  of  labor  have  advanced  full  20  per  cent  over 
those  of  ’42,  and  they  get  ready  cash.  A measure  so 
full  of  benefits  and  blessings  to  the  laboring  man,  I 
cannot  and  will  not  oppose.  I am  myself  a mechan- 
ic and  know  how  to  appreciate  these  things. 

1 am  not  alone  in  the  opinions  and  views  I have  ex- 
pressed. A large  number  of  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  Polk  party — doctrines 
which  are  at  war  wi'h  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  if  they  (the  people)  had  the  independence  to 
speak  out  against  the  measiuss  which  they  disapprove 
Mr.  Polk  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  a “Corpo- 
ral’s Guard”  of  supporters  in  this  country. 

They  are  sick  of  the  policy  which  is  constantly  in- 
troducing new  tests  into  the  democratic  creed  and  re- 
quiring us  on  pain  of  excommunication  to  adopt  them. 


but  this  is  a gross  deception.  Mr.  Polk  is  not  the  ; 1 am  satisfied  with  old  fashioned  democracy — it  is 
friend  of  protection,  and  his  whole  political  career  ' 1 1 1 

shows  him  opposed  to  the  tariff  policy,  Read  his 
speeches  in  congress  and  on  the  stump — examine  his 
votes,  and  you  will  find  that  he  goes  as  far  as  the  far- 
thest for  free  trade. 


If  Mr.  Polk’s  friends  are  really  in  favor  of  a tariff 
policy,  as  they  would  have  the  mechanics  and  labo- 
rers believe,  why  are  they  constantly  assailing  it  on 
the  ground  of  its  taxing  tlie  farmer — increasing  the 
price  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  consumer?  Now 
if  Mr.  Polk’s  friends  were  really  in  favor  of  tlie  tariff 
would  they  assail  it  in  this  manner  which  goes  against 
the  whole  system  of  protection?  If  the  duty  on  im- 
ported goods  in  all  cases  is  a lax  on  the  consumer  (as 
he  Polk-ats  say  it  is)  then  tlie  whole  system  of  pro- 
eriron  shou'J  be  abandoned:  Iucid.-nta’I  protection 


the  proper  Mexican  government,  for  his  guide;  but  1 some  care  and  have  nad  some 


opporiunuy  io  juugo 


good  enough  for  me  and  I will  support  those  men,  and 
those  only,  who  come  near  the  old  landmark  of  demo- 
cracy- 

While  I am  not  willing  to  pledge  myselfto  the  sup- 
port of  any  party,  [ am  free  to  declare  that  in  the  com- 
ing contest  1 shall  desire  to  see  Mr.  Clay  elected  pre- 
sidentofthe  United  States, and  I shall  freely  give  him 
my  vote.  Your’s  truly,  WILLIAM  RATTLE. 

Foreign  interests  mawtained.  The  Courier 
des  Elals  Unis,  the  able  and  widely  circulated  French 
journal  in  New  York,  whose  editor  lias  recently 
been  enrolled  in  the’  “legion  of  honor”  of  Louis 
Philippe,  thus  justifies  himself — an  alien  to  our  coun 
try — for  fighting  the  battle  of  locofocoism: 

“Some  of  our  readers  are  now  and  then  offended 
at,  our  demoerr.tic  sympathies,  and  accuse  us  of  vio- 

ive  ueaeri'o  any  Lcpivatii  on  tins  account — not  be 
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cause  we  deny  our  predilections  for  that  party,  but , 
because  they  seem  to  us  to  be  rendered  perfectly  legit- 
imate by  the  particular  interests  which  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  defend.  Among  the  political  questions  to 
be  settled  by  the  presidential  election,  there  is  one 
which  we  cannot  be  asked  to  look  upon  with  indiffer- 
ence and  neutrality;  it  is  the  tariff  question,  which  is 
too  much  of  a French-American  question  not  to 
come  within  our  limits  of  discussion.  It  is  our  right 
to  work  with  all  our  might  for  the  triumph  of  free 
trade,  and  to  throw  off  the  heavy  yoke  which  for  two 
years  has  weighed  on  foreign  trade,  aud  especially 
on  the  French.  Whatever  may  he  the  opinion  of 
our  readers  on  this  subject,  they  cannot  be  surprised 
a'  ourfulfilliingadutv  imposed  on  us  by  our  conscience 
and  our  nationalit*” 

This  is  candid  and  manly.  Foreign  interests  stand 
firmly  arrayed  against  American  interests  and  Ame- 
rican policy.  France,  which  takes  no  product  of 
American  workmanship,  but  burdens  heavily  every 
fruit  of  our  industry  which  her  own  people  can  rival, 
is  anxious  to  have  our  markets  open  to  the  rivalry  of 
her  artisans  and  fashion  makers.  This  is  very  natu- 
ral though  not  quite  fair.  But  what  say  American 
artisans  and  workmen?  Will  they  help  other  nations 
to  deprive  themselves  of  work  ar.d  bread?  Some  of 
them,  blinded  and  led  away  by  party  ties  and  feelings, 
will  do  so;  but  the  great  mass  of  them,  we  firmly 
trust,  will  not.  What  say  you,  American  working- 
men? [Tribune. 

POLITICAL— PRESIDENTIAL. 

The  Campaign.  This  is  the  moment  of  solemn 
pause  which  precedes  an  onset,  the  gathering  of  a 
inspiration  as  it  were,  and  of  the  planting  of  the  feet 
and  disposing  of  the  arms  in  the  firmest  attitude  for 
both  assault  and  resistance.  Every  disposition  of  for- 
ces has  been  made;  the  parties  stand  face  to  face,  sinew- 
ed andmerved  in  full  strength,  and  before  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Register  is  issued,  two  of  the  largest  and 
most  doubtful  states  of  the  Union — Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  will  have  decided  their  share  of  the  eventful 
conflict. 

We  had  several  articles  selected  from  the  leading 
papers  of  each  party,  intending  to  record  their  predic- 
tions as  to  the  result  of  the  elections,  hut  they  have 
been  crowded  out  by  the  press  of  other  that  we 
could  not  but  regard  as  more  material  matter.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  each  party  figures  out  its  own 
success  most  triumphantly,  generally  beating  its 
opponent  about  two  to  one  of  the  elctoors  to  he 
elected.  A few  days  now  will  give  us  actual  results 
t > record. 

The  editors  of  both  parties  appear  to  think  that 
there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  the  game  of  brag,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  bold  face  they  put  upon  their 
prospects.  Arguing  from  the  maxim  that  most  peo- 
ple are  desirous  of  being  upon  the  strong  side,  they 
calculate  upon  making  something  out  of  a show  of 
confidence.  No  general  should  ever  allow  las  men 
to  doubt  of  a victory,  if  he  expects  to  obtain  one. 

The  loco  party  claims  a victory  in  the  recent  elec, 
tion  in  Georgia.  They  show  a larger  aggregate 
vote  for  their  candidates  for  congress  than  the  whig 
candidates  obtaine  1.  (See  our  last  number.)  The 
whigs  retort  by  showing  a larger  aggregate  vote  for 
the  wing  candidates  for  congress,  in  Pennsylvania, 
than  the  loco  candidates  obtained.  (See  States  of 
the  Union,  p.  1 15). 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  cheers  on  the  friends  of 
Polk  and  Dallas  with  an  article  beaded  “Georgia 
Triumahant,”  and  showing  that  at  1 he  recent  congres- 
sional election  that  party  bad  in  ihe  aggregate  a ma- 
jority of  some  three  thousand  votes- 

Assemblages  of  the  People.  As  specimens  of 
the  crowds  attending  the  political  discussions  going 
on,  we  clip  the  following  from  our  exchange  pa- 
pers. 

Fredericksburg , Va.,  ten  thousand  whig,  assembled 
on  the  8th  instant,  and  were  addressed  by  Benjamin 
Watkins  Leigh,  ol  Richmond,  and  Alexander  Qiilton, 
esq.  of  Alexandria.  At  night  a meeting  was 
held  in  front  of  the  court-house,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  J.  JV1.  S.  Caysin,  of 
Maryland,  Jeremiah  Morton,  esq.  of  Orange  county, 
and  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Culpepper  county,  Virginia. 

At  Leesburg,  on  the  15  instant,  a large  whig  mee- 
ting assembled  and  were  addressed  by  Charles  Fen- 
ton Mercer,  J.  M.  Botts,  Cuthbert  Powell,  esqrs. 
J.  S.  Pendleton,  late  minister  to  Chili;  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Fairfax,  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Culpepper,  Mr.  Stewart, 
of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Harrison  of  Washington. — 
Excellent  music,  several  bands  and  glee  clubs  were 
in  attendance;  an  abundant  collation  was  provided. 
One  of  the  cars  in  the  procession,  drawn  by  four 
splendid  white  horses,  contained  thirty  little  girls, 
dressed  in  white,  each  bearing  a banner  and  wearing 
a wreath.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  geotlemen  on 
horseback,  constituted  the  Waterford  delegation. 


At  Terre  Haute,  Indiana  on,  the  28th  ult.  The  Wa- 
bash Courier  under  the  caption  of,  “ Ten  thousand 
whigs  in  council,”  gives  a glowing  description  of 
the  assemblage. 

“Another  glorious  outpouring  of  the  democ- 
racy OF  TROY FIVE  THOUSAND  DEMOCRATS  IN  COUN- 

CIL.” They  were  addressed  bv  Gansevoort  Melville 
esq.  of  New  York.  “The  Waterford  Glee  Club” 
were  in  attendance,  and  gave  “we  are  a band  of 
hunters”  in  their  best  style.  Mr.  M.  “spoke  of  his 
recent  visit  to  Columbia,  the  residence  of  James  K. 
Polk,  and  to  the  Hermitage,  where  he  saw  face  to 
face  the  time  honored  Jackson  and  he  so  fettered 
the  attention  of  his  auditors,  that  a silence  like  tha 
of  the  grave  pervaded  the  room  until  his  remarkst 
were  ended,  and  then  repeated  and  deafening  rounds 
of  applause  burst  forth  from  Ihe  assemblage.” 

At  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
of  the  same  party  was  held  on  the  18th,  which  was 
addressed  by  Gen.  John  A.  Dix ■ “The  procession  of 
the  spirited  t’olkers  from  Duanesbirg,  headed  by  an 
excellent  band  of  martial  music,  wich  was  followed 
by  10  or  12  four  horse  teams,  each  of  which  was 
loaded  down  with  democrats  as  “perpendicular”  as 
the  young  hickories  that  graced  their  wagons  with 
flags  and  banners,  having  apt  and  pungent  devices 
an(j  mottoes.  They  were  followed  by  80  or  100  men 
on  horseback,  each  of  whom  bore  a flag  with  the 
name  of  our  presidential  nominees.  Then  came  the 
indomitable  “young  hickories”  of  Bern,  Knox,  and 
Gallupville,  in  an  imposing  procession,  led  on  by  a 
16  horse  team,  each  horse  its  rider,  drawing  four 
wagons,  which  was  followed  by  26  four  and  two 
horse  wagons  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying.” 

A large  meeting  of  the  same  party  took  place  on 
the  16th  at  the  Hamilton  County  Court  House,  N.  Y., 
which  was  addressed  by  C.  Ellis,  Esq.,  for  an  hour  and 
a half,  followed  by  Dr.  Chadley,  of  Saratoga. 

At  Pennyan,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  “were  eight 
thousand  freeman  in  council,”  says  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Albany  Argus.  “The  procession  entered 
the  village  in  fourteen,  eight,  six  and  four  horse 
teams,  having  from  12  to  50  voters  in  them.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Gen.  George  R.  Davies,  of 
Troy,  Col.  S.  G.  Hathaway,  James  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Lyons,  and  others.  Bands  of  music,  glee  clubs,  &c., 
attended. 

At  Berkley,  Fa.,  a Whig  mass  meeting  was  held  on 
the  17th,  at  which  6000  persons  are  said  to  hare  been 
present — 4000  in  the  procession.  Charles  James 
Faulkner,  Esq  , presided.  Charles  B'enton  Mercer, 
Esq.,  addressed  the  principal  meeting.  At  the  Club 
House  Charles  Carter  Lee,  J.  P.  Romm,  of  Mary- 
land, J.  S.  Gallagher,  D H.  Conrad,  aud  J.  E.  Slew- 
art, were  the  principal  speakers — at  the  Court  House, 
Andrew  Hunter,  Esq.,  addnssed  a concourse.  Mu- 
sic, glee,  clubs,  &c  , contributed  to  the  enjoyment. 

At  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  a very  large  Whig  meet- 
ing assembled  in  Convention  a few  days  since,  at 
which  heavy  delegations  from  New  Orleans  and 
other  parts  of  the  state  were  present.  Amongst  the 
resolutions  unanimously  adopted  we  fi  id  the  fol- 
lowing: 

7th.  Resolved,  That  however  desirable  the  exten- 
sion of  our  territory  by  the  Annexation  of  Texas  may 
be,  the  Whigs  of  Louisiana  are  unanimously  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a measure,  unless  it  be  com- 
patible wilh  the  honor  of  our  country  and  the  stability 
of  our  Union. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  principles  so 
often  avowed  and  so  ably  advocated  by  the  great 
leader,  and  particularly  set  forth  in  the  Tariff-  of  1842, 
to  be  our  great  rock  of  strength — the  bone  and  sinew 
of  our  agiculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce — as 
placing  American  Industry  beyond  a competition  with 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  and  securing  oursuccaes 
individually,  and  our  independence  as  a nation  beyond 
all  the  whims  and  caprices  of  foreign  legislation  and 
influence. 

9th.  That  in  the  month  < f November,  from  the 
manifestations  of  ihis  glorious  day — we  will  show  that 
Louisiana,  our  noble  Sta  e,  having  burst  forever  the 
bonds  of  Locofocoism,  will  give  at  least 3200  majori- 
ty for  Henry  Clay  and  Frelinghujsen,  and  will  endea- 
vor to  prove  herself  the  Banner  State. 

St.  Charles.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  17th, 
says:  “The  Whigs  had  a magnificent  gathering. — 
Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  spacious  building  was 
densely  packed.  Win.  Hunt  presided.  Judge  Jack- 
son,  Randall  Hunt  and  J.  R.  West,  Esqrs.,  addressed 
the  meeting.  Never  have  we  seen  more  enthusiasm. 

At  Yorktown,  Virginia. — On  the  18  h and  19th  insts. 
a Whig  meeting  was  held,  at  which,  says  the  Compi- 
ler, from  2500  to  3000  was  the  lowest  computation,  of 
which  over  300  were  ladies — Gen.  Coombs  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  was  followed  by  Willis  Green,  of 
Ky.,  A.  S.  White,  of  la.,  John  M.  Botts,  Geo.  W. 
Southall,  Col.  Meredith,  R.  S.  Stanard,  Dr.  Yerby, 
Win.  B.  Archer  of  Va-,  aud  others. 


At  Hartford,  Connal.  The  Hartford  Evening  Journal 
gives  a flourishing  account  of  “30,000  Whigs  in  Coun- 
cil’’ in  that  city,  on  the  1 1th  mst.  3000  ladies  were 
present,  200  banners  and  6 bands  of  music.”  ‘ 8 to 
9000  were  in  the  procession,”  &c.,  &c. 

At  Boonville,  Missouri,  on  the  9th  inst.,  between  8 
and  9000  Whigs  held  a mass  meeting. 

The  Native  American  Party,  held  a mass  meeting  at 
the  Park,  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  at 
which,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  it  is  said  not  less  than 
20,000  attended.  They  had  a splendid  Drummond 
light  from  the  City  Hall,  illuminating  the  Park.  A 
procession  paraded  the  city  with  torches,  banners, 
and  music. 

At  Detroit,  Michigan,  last  week,  the  Whigs  had  a 
grand  display  of  forces,  banners,  music,  and  speaking. 
The  orators  of  the  day  were  Wm.  Woodbridge,  who 
presided  at  the  Convention,  Charles  H.  Carroll,  Pro- 
fessor Bronson,  Edward  Lawrence,  G.  E Bates,  Van 
Dyke,  W.  A.  Howard,  J.  M.  Howard,  Biddle,  J.  S. 
Abbott,  Sen. 

“The  Young  Men’s  Henry  Clay  Association”  at 
New  York  had  a splendid  gathering  and  procession 
on  Wednesday  last,  at  which  large  deputations  from 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey  v.  ere  present.  Senators  Simmons,  of  R.I., 
Miller,  of  N.  J.  and  Choate,  of  Mass.,  and  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  addressed  the  meeting. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY  AND  THE  ALBANY  ARGUS. 

The  Albany  Argus  of  the  19th  instant,  contained 
an  editorial  article  asserting  that  Cassius  M.  Clay 
“after  reluctantly  agreed  to  meet  Gerritt  Smith  at 
Utica,  in  a public  discussion,  has  been  released  from 
the  engagement  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr 
Clay” — and  further  “ That  Mr.  C.  M.  Clay,  while  in 
this  state,  acts  under  the  direction  or  order  of  the  Whig 
State  Central  Committee  of  New  York.” 

These  assertions  are  llms  noticed  by  Cassius  M. 
Clay. 

LETTER  FROM  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 

New  York  city,  Oct.  21,  1844. 

Mr.  Greely:  Sir — In  an  article  in  the  Albany  wSr- 
gus  of  the  19th  Oct.  headed  “C.  M.  Clay  and  the 
* * * Central  Committee,”  there  are  three  or 

four  lies  which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  notice 
in  passing.  These  gentry  may  rcb  me  of  my  letters ; 
I care  not  for  that — but  my  fair  fame  they  shall  not 
attack  with  impunity.  1.  It  is  false,  then,  that  1 per- 
suaded (as  is  alleged)  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  to  refuse  mee- 
ting me  in  debate  at  my  appointment  at  Utica,  Mr.  S. 
wrote  his  declension  before  I saw  him,  ;a  1 handed  it 
to  me  on  sight.  2d,  It  is  false  that  the  Albany  Clay 
Club  or  committee  have  any  control  (as  alleged  in 
the  Argus)  over  my  movements;  the  appointments 
were  made  at  my  own  request.  3J.  It  is  false  that  1 
am  under  pay  for  my  services;  none  but  a base  and 
infamous  time-server  like  the  Argus  wonld  insinuate 
I that  other  men  were  as  tratorous  and  destitute  of  pa- 
triotism as  himself.  I tiave  never  received  one  cent 
for  my  services  from  any  man  or  set  of  men,  but  I 
have  spent  many  hundred  dollars  and  my  time  in  the 
service  of  my  country,  to  persuade  mvjjcountrymen 
to  save  themselves  from  this  felon  crew  of  office-seek- 
ers, who  would  shed  our  blood  and  expend  all  our 
treasure,  if  they  may  but  fatten  at  the  public  crib! — 
4th.  It  is  fake  and  calumnious  thatl  am  here  at  the 
stiggeslijn  of  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  or  any  other  man.  I 
ca!y  am  responsible  for  myself.  Yours, 

C.  M.  CLAY. 

MR.  BIRNEY,  THE  ANTI— SLAVERY  CANDIDATE  FOR  TH» 
PRESIDENCY. 

Upon  the  flanks  of  the  two  great  political  parties, 
there  is  drawn  up,  ready  for  operation,  a third  par- 
ty, certainly  foimidable  in  some  of  the  states,  as 
J holding  in  their  hands  the  balance  of  power,  and 
i supposed  by  many  to  be  formidable  even  in  the  gene- 
I ral  contest  for  the  presidency,  by  contriving  to  wield 
that  power  in  behalf  of  either  of  the  principal  can- 
didates. A party  insignificant  in  aggregate  numbers, 

! may  by  artful  distribution  of  their  forces,  occasion- 
ally contrive  to  produce  material  results.  That  both 
whigs  and  locos  have  been  anxiously  watching  the 
movements  of  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  that  they 
have  both  endeavored  so.  to  operate  upon  or  with 
this  detached  section  of  the  people  so  as  to  avail  of 
them,  either  individually  or  collectively,  no  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  operations  of  political  par- 
ties will  doubt  for  one  moment.  The  fact  is  that 
each  party  however  they  might  differ  wilh  the  abo- 
litionists, as  to  the  principles  or  professions,  which  dis- 
tinguish them  as  a party,  would  very  willingly  enlist 
the  party  in  behalf  of  their  own  favorite  candidate 
to  ensure  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  and  the  southern  papers 
generally  have  been  incessantly  accusing  the  whigs 
of,  and  abusing  them  for  attempting  to  coalesce  with 
this  third  party.  That  this  theme  constitutes  one  of 
their  most  efficient  arguments  with  southern  people 
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is  very  certain.  So  far  as  antipathies  against  these 
people  prevailed,  the  locos  had  the  advantage  of 
it  in  the  south  against  the  whigs.  The  question  was 
whether  the  whigs,  would  gel  an  equivalent  at  the 
north,  by  enlisting  the  abolition  party  vote. 

As  the  day  of  election  approaches,  this  question, 
•till  in  doubt,  becomes  exceedingly  interesting.  A 
well  organized  and  subservient  force  of  some  fifty 
thousand  votes,  scattered  in  just  about  sufficient 
numbers  along  the  northern  states  to  turn  the  scale 
of  several  of  the  said  states  in  favor  of  whichever 
candidate  they  choose  to  operate  in  favor  of,  was  not 
to  be  despised  by  either  party — at  least  not  to  be 
despised  for  their  capacity  to  do  good  or  evil, — as  the 
case  might  be. 

The  anti-slavery  journals,  we  believe  without  ex- 
ception have  occupied  most  of  their  columns  during 
the  political  controversy,  in  more  violent  hostility 
to  the  whigs  and  whig  candidates  than  to  that  ot  the 
locos.  Mr.  Clay  certainly  has  not  in  any  of  the 
loco  papers,  a more  virulent  or  continued  series  of 
abuse,  than  he  has  received  from  the  leading  aboli- 
tion journals  of  the  north.  The  Liberty  Press — the 
Boston  Chronicle,  edited  by  Mr.  Leavitt — Mr.  Bir- 
ney’s  right  hand  man  and  the  abolition  corps  edito- 
rial kept  up  an  incessant  fire  against  Mr.  Clay  paiti- 
cularly. 

To  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Webster,  Choate,  and 
others,  charging  the  “Liberty  Party”  with  the  respon- 
sibility, if  by  withholding  their  voles,  Mr.  Polk 
should  thereby  be  elected,  Texas  annexed,  and  the 
tariff  repealed,  the  Chronicle  of  the  21st  replies — 
“Why  is  there  more  responsibility  on  the  liberty  par- 
ty in  the  case,  than  on  the  whigs?  As  much  will  be 
done  by  the  whigs  going  with  the  liberty  party — as 
with  the  liberty  party  going  with  the  whigs  ” And 
then  goes  on  to  argue  that  if  the  whigs  dont  join 
them,  vote  for  Mr.  Birney  and  defeat  Mr.  Polk,  they 
will  be  responsible  for  tiie  annexation  of  Texas,  re- 
peal of  the  tariff,  &c. 


only  that  untiring  and  ubiquitous  ‘tourist  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states’  after  all — ‘Mon- 
sieur Tonson  come  again!’ — as  poor  Morbleu  says  in 
the  play.” 

Subsequent  publications  in  the  Boston  Atlas  aver 
that,  Mr.  Birney  well  understood  that  he  was  to  be 
nominated  before  he  left  home,  and  that  he  had  so- 
licited the  nomination.  To  this  Mr.  Birney  replies 
in  the  following: 

LETTER  FROM  J.  G.  BIRNEY  TO  THE  BOSTON  ATLAS. 

Boston,  October  17,  1844. 

To  the  editor:  In  the  “correspondence”  of  this 
morning’s  Atlas,  an  anonymous  letter  writer  from 
Detroit  asserts,  that  be  had  been  informed  through 
one  of  my  immediate  neighbors  and  relatives,  that  I 
actually  solicited  the  nomination  of  my  democratic 
neighbors,  and  that  1 pledged  myself  to  support  de- 
mocratic measures.  There  is  no  ground  lor  either 
of  these  assertions:  I neither  solicited  the  nomination, 
nor  made  any  promise  of  support  democratic  men  or 
democratic  measures.  What  is  more,  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  1 have  a neighbor  or  relative  base  enough 
to  give  currency  to  such  a falsehood. 

In  the  second  of  your  anonymous  series,  purport- 
ing to  be  “from  a respectable  and  intelligent  citizen 
of  New  England,  now  sojourning  in  Michigan,”  it  is 
asserted,  that  a few  days  previous  to  the  meeting  at 
which  I was  nominated,  1 came  out  and  published  a 
declaration  of  my  own  sentiments,  in  which  1 went 
“dead”  against  a national  bank,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  public  lands,  but  avoided  giving  any  opinion 
upon  the  tariff  question. 

Between  the  5th  and  15th  of  August,  I received 
two  letters — one  inquiring  of  me,  what  was  my  opi- 
nion in  relation  to  the  tariff;  the  other,  making  simi- 
lar inquiries  in  relation  to  a national  bank,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
&c.,  &.c.  My  answers  were  published,  some  time  in 
September,  in  an  anti  slavery  journal,  which  has  no 
subscribers  to  it,  but  myself,  in  Saginaw  county.  I 


— , . , , ..  . , isuusciioers  to  n,  uui  mvseii,  in  oaginaw  cuuniy.  i . ° . 

Armies,  on  the  eve  of  engaging  in  a doubtfu  and  ! was  nQt  aware  that  tll0Jse  ansvvers  were  seen  or  read  [ mi.nation,  ought  to  deter  every  man  who  has  ever 


Michigan.  This,  we  understand,  he  admits — and 
endeavors  to  clear  himself  by  the  mere  subterfuge, 
that  lie  did  not  solicit  the  nomination.  This  is  just 
worthy  of  a man  who  would  consent  to  stand  in  the 
position  of  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  best  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  his  fellow  citizens,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  selling  those  whom  he  may  succeed  in  de- 
luding, to  a party  with  whom  they  have  nothing  in 
common,  and  no  intention  to  act. 

The  letter  from  a citizen  of  New  England,  now 
travelling  on  business  in  Michigan,  was  sent  to  us  of 
the  writer’s  own  accord — and,  we  have  no  doubt,  is 
essentially  true  in  its  statements. 

The  third  letter  was  written  to  us  by  a young  gen- 
tleman recently  in  this  city,  from  Michigan.  He 
stated  to  us  that  he  was  on  board  the  steamer  from 
Detroit  to  Buffalo,  at  the  time  Birney  made  his 
speech — that  he  heard  the  whole  of  it — that,  in 
every  portion  of  it,  in  which  he  made  any  allusion 
to  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  candidates  of  those  parties,  his  whole  leaning 
and  bias  was  towards  the  iocofoco  party.  He  says 
it  was  considered,  by  every  body  who  heard  it,  as  a 
decided  Iocofoco  speech,  and  that  it  was  so  spoken 
of  on  board  the  boat.  Further  he  says,  after  Birney, 
had  concluded  his  speech,  a gentleman,  a whig, 
whose  name  our  informant  does  not  know,  addressed 
the  company  in  answer  to  Birney,  replied  to  his 
speech  as  a Iocofoco  speech,  and  triumphantly  re- 
futed every  ground  that  he  had  assumed. 

Our  first  letter,  of  the  three  published  on  Thurs- 
day irv_th is  connection,  is  from  a gentleman  of  the 
very  highest  respectability  in  Michigan — whose 
standing  and  ability  are  such  as  to  have  made  his 
name  well  known  throughout  the  Union — and  whose 
statement,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  is  entitled  to 
the  very  highest  degree  of  credit.  The  circumstan- 
ces which  he  states  to  us,  are  stated  as  the  most  un- 
doubted truth.  He  thinks  that  this  Iocofoco  nomina- 
tion of  Birney,  and  his  conduct  in  regard  to  that  no- 


decisive  conflict,  look  with  mutual  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust at  any  partizan  movement  of  a large  body  pro- 
fessing to  be  neutral,  manoeuvring  upon  their  flanks. 

The  last  week  or  two  has  developed  more  of  the 
political  manoeuvring  in  relation  to  this  party,  than 
was  known  to  the  public  before. 

Mr.  Birney  leaves  his  residence  in  Michigan  and 
commences  a tour  along  the  northern  states  making 
electioneering  speeches,  writing  political  letters,  (we 
published  a couple  of  them  a few  numbers  back,)  and 
actively  operating  upon  his  friends. 

Immediately  after  he  left  home,  he  is  nominated 
by  a loco  convention  which  met  in  the  county  of  his 
residence,  as  one  of  their  candidates  for  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  fact  is  communicated  by  a letter  from  J.  M. 
Ho  ward,  late  member  of  congress  from  Michigan,! 
in  a letter  to  the  Hon.  R.  C.  YVinlhrop,  of  Boston. — 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter: 

Detroit,  Oct.  7,  1844. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  James  G.  Birney  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  locofocos  of  Sangiuaw,  for  a seat  in  the 
legislature  of  the  state.  1 send  you  a number  of  the 
Detroit  Advertiser,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  at  which  he  was  nominated. — 
He  has  accepted  the  nomination,  and  is  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  locos,  except  as  to  annexation,  per- 
haps.” 

The  fact  of  his  nomination  had  meantime  been 
communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, and  was  published  in  that  paper,  with  some 
comments,  whereupon  Mr.  Birney  writes  a letter  to 
the  editor,  not  exactly  denying  the  fact  of  the  nomi- 
nation, but  denying  that  he  had  solicited  any  such  no- 
mination, and  so  worded  as  to  leave  the  reader  in 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  his  being  nominated. 

Several  articles  were  immediately  inserted  in 
leading  loco  journals  deny  ing  the  tact  ol  Mr.  Birney ’s 
nomination 

The  Albany  Argus,  of  the  19th  says: 

“The  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Saturday  last  pro- 
nou  need  the  alleged  nomination  of  James  G.  iiir- 
ney  by  the  democrats  of  Saginavv  county,  Michigan, 
as  a •Roorback,’  and  a trick  got  up  by  the  whigs  for 
effect  in  western  New  York  and  Ohio.  The  same 
paper  contains  the  expose  of  the  democrats  of  Sagi- 
naw in  denunciation  of  this  trick.” 

The  New  York  Morning  News  of  the  18th  has  a 
“postscript”  under  the  caption  of  “all  the  fat  in 
the  fire — More  whig  powder  wet  down,”  which 
says: 

"We  are  truly  concerned  to  announce  to  the  Tri- 
bune, and  sundry  other  whig  papers  of  these  parts — 
as  also  to  the  universal  press  of  southern  ivhigdom — 
that  all  their  editorial  denunciations  of  the  supposed 
‘coalition’  between  the  democratic  parly  and  Mr. 
Birney — all  their  pretentious  capitals — all  their  preg- 
nant queries,  on  the  subject,  are  all  thrown  away! — 

t is  truly  melancholy  to  witness  such  waste!  it  was 

I 


by  any  person  living  in  that  county,  but  myself,  be- 
fore 1 left  home,  or  before  the  nomination  was  made. 
In  my  anti  slavery  speeches,  I had  not  discussed  the 
tariff,  distribution,  &e.  The  two  answers  were  pub- 
lished in  the  same  number  of  the  anti-slavery  jour- 
nal— so  that  my  opinion  on  the  tariff' was  just  as 
accessible  and  as  public  as- on  the  other  topics.  That 
! opinion  was  favorable  to  the  continuance  of  the  ex- 
isting tariff,  as  long  as  it  should  be  lound  beneficial 
and  acceptable  to  the  country.* 


[*iSee  those  letters  page  78,  this  vol.  of  the  Register .] 

In  the  third  of  your  anonymous  series,  the  writer 
asserts,  that,  on  my  passage  from  Detroit,  I said  that 
“People  should  vote  first  for  the  liberty  candidate, 
and  next  for  Mr.  Polk.”  To  this  I reply,  nothing 
was  said  by  me  in  relation  to  the  election,  which  a 
person  of  the  commonest  intelligence  and  honesty 
could  have  so  misunderstood.  The  statement  is 
wholly  false. 

I ask  the  publication  of  this  note  in  the  Atlas,  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  me,  and  to  the  liberty  party, 
whose  representative  1 am. 

JAMES  G.  BIRNEY. 

Comments  of  the  Atlas  on  the  above  letter. 

We  comply  with  the  request  of  James  G.  Birney, 
and  publish  his  letter.  It  is  just  of  a piece  with  the 
character  we  assigned  to  him,  in  the  article  of  which 
he  complains.  It  bears  the  mark  of  chicanery  and 
falsehood,  in  almost  every  line.  He  denies  that  he 
solicited  the  Iocofoco  nomination  in  Saginaw.  There 
are  various  ways  of  soliciting  nominations — as  every 
body  knows,  who  has  had  occasion  to  examine  and 
investigate  the  characters  of  such  canting,  Jesuitical 
hypocrites  as  Birney,  Leavitt,  Stanton,  and  others  of 
the  unprincipled  set,  who  have  put  onThe  holy  ar- 
mor of  human  liberty,  in  order  to  gather  arond  them 
as  many  as  they  can  of  those  who  are  honestly  and 
conscientiously  opposed  to  slavery — to  band  them 
together  as  a party — and,  after  the  ligaments  are  sup- 
posed to  be  strong  enougti,  to  transfer  them,  in  solid 
column,  over  into  the  ranks  of  locofocoism. 

This  Birney,  in  his  letter,  denies  that  he  solicited 
the  Iocofoco  nomination — and  yet  wc  are  told  that 
he  fully  admitted,  in  the  miserable  lame  address 
which  tie  made  here  on  Thursday  evening,  that  he 
had  been  consulted,  and  given  bis  assent  to  the  loco- 
foco  nominalion  before  be  left  home.  That  be  did 
actually  solicit  the  nomination,  we  have  nut  the  least 
question — because  we  have  authority  lo  lhat  effect, 
from  his  own  state,  which  we  consider  much  more 
reliable  than  his  word  to  .the  contrary — but  Ibis,  per- 
haps, is  of  little  consequence  to  the  poiut  at  issue. — 
We  have  asserted  that  he  is  a Iocofoco,  and  identifi- 
ed with  the  Iocofoco  paity.  To  prove  that  he  is  so, 
we  produce  the  fact  that  lie  accepted  the  nomination 
of  an  exclusively  Iocofoco  convention,  as  their  can- 
didate for  the  legislature,  from  Saginaw  county, 


been  a whig,  let  his  disposition  towards  the  abolition 
of  slavery  be  as  strong  as  it  may,  from  voting  for,  or 
giving  any  countenance  to  this  Birney.  He  says  be 
has  heard  Birney  lecture,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
outrageous  than  the  course  he  takes.  We  feel  per- 
fectly justified — from  what  we  have  heard  of  Bir- 
ney, and  nf  the  course  he  has  taken — in  declaring 
our  opinion,  that  he  has  other  objects  in  view  than 
the  interests  of  the  enslaved  African  race — and  that, 
like  several  other  of  the  Iocofoco  leaders  of  the  “li- 
berty party,”  he  is  a heartless,  an  insincere,  and  un- 
principled demagogue. 

We  have  the  fullest  assurance  that  many  of  the 
people  in  bis  own  state,  who  have  heretofere  acted 
with  him,  have  hecome  disgusted  with  him.  We 
expect  to  have  further  evidence,  in  a few  days,  to 
prove  not  only  his  acquiescence  in  the  Saginaw  loco- 
foco  nomination,  but  that  he  solicited  the  nomina- 
tion, and  agreed,  in  consideration  of  it,  to  go  “the 
whole  hog”  with  the  locofocos.  Our  friends  in  Mi- 
chigan say  that  they  will  stand  by  these  charges — 
and  that  they  do  not  fear  Birney’s  efforts,  quocunqne 
el  ubicunque  made,  to  disapprove  or  conlradiet  them. 

Having  thus  branded  this  James  G.  Birney  as  a 
Iocofoco,  in  the  spacious  disguise  of  a leading  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty — hav- 
ing thus  pronounced  him,  as  we  do  most  unequivo- 
cally, a heartless  hypocrite  and  demagogue — we  se- 
riously and  solemnly  put  the  question  to  every  voter, 
however  warmly  his  sympathies  may  be  engaged  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  and  down-trodden  Af- 
rican race — we  put  the  question  to  every  voter,  who 
has  ever  heretofore  acted  with  the  whig  party — Are 
you  willing  to  throw  away  your  vole  upon  this  un- 
principled  man,  and  thus  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
drawn,  under  false  colors  of  this  James  G.  Birney, 
into  the  support  of  the  Iocofoco,  James  K.  I’olk? — 
Let  every  such  voter  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart — 
answer  the  question  to  his  conscience — aDd  act  as  the 
dictates  of  that  conscience  may  suggest. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Monday  last,  in  a lead- 
ing editorial  of  a column  and  a half,  under  the  cap- 
tion of  “the  new  coalition — Overrated,"  thus  al- 
ludes to  the  subject. 

“The  whigs  had  been  openly  seeking  a coalition 
with  the  abolitionists  every  where;  and  especially  in 
New  York  and  in  Ohio.  Seward  had  addressed 
them— Webster  had  harangued  them.  Cassius  M. 
Clay 'was  playing  the  missionary  in  New  York — but 
the  convention  of  UUca  threw  a wet  blanket  over 
their  prospects.  Birney  and  Gerrit  Smith  remained 
doggedly  obstinate  in  opposition  lo  the  scheme — and 
it  is  now  believed  that  a majority  of  the  abolitionists 
would  bold  out  against  Henry  Clay — and  that  his 
fears  would  be  verified,  at  ieast  so  far  as  New  York 
was  concerned.  “I  am  afraid”  (says  he  to  his  con- 
fidential friend,  Cassius,)  you  are  too  sanguine  in  sup- 
posing that  any  considerable  number  of  the  liberty 
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rren  can  be  induced  to  support  me.” — thanking  him 
all  the  time  for  his  “friendly  purposes.”  The  liber- 
ty men  of  New  York  still  appear  too  impracticable 
to  be  come  over  by  Cassius  M.  Clay,  or  by  Seward 
& Co. — and  (he  disappointed  crew  are  now  turning 
upon  Birney,  and  abusing  him  for  their  grievous  dis- 
appninlment. 

“The  beauty  of  the  whole  matter  now  is,  that 
these  seductive  wooers  of  the  abolitionists  are  turn- 
ing round,  and  abusing  the  poor  locofocos,  for  play- 
ing their  own  game  upon  them.  The  Tribune  raises 
the  cry  of  a coalition  between  Birney  and  the  Poik 
men.  The  Boston  Courier  (the  disappointed  organ 
of  Daniel  Webster)  is  re-echoing  the  clamor — and 
the  coon  organs  of  our  city  (the  Whig  and  the  Com- 
piler) are  joining  in  the  hue  and  cry.  Patience, 
gentlemen,  if  yon  please,  and  let  us  hear  your  proofs. 
We  have  had  no  orators  to  go  upon  a mission  of 
eoalition,  as  you  have  had  in  Webster,  Seward,  Reed, 
Ilaridan,  and  C.  M.  Clay  & Co.  We  have  not  at 
tempted  to  seduce  the  third  party  from  the  support 
of  (heir  own  candidate,  Birney — by  telling  them,  that 
James  K.  Polk  would  be  a belter  man  to  serve  their 
purpose,  to  defeat  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  to 
arrest  the  march  of  slavery.  None  of  these  tilings 
can  be  laid  at  our  door.  Where  then  are  your  proofs? 
Where  then  are  the  proofs  of  our  intrigue? 

“Intrigue!  (yelps  the  whole  pack  at  once.)  The 
intrigues  of  the  locofocos — why  (exclaim  the  Whig 
and  the  Compiler) — have  you  not  been  courting  Bir- 
ney  have  you  not  nominated  him  to  a scat  in  the  le- 
gislature of  Michigan?  Has  he  not  declared,  that 
be  more  depreciates  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  than 
of  Mr.  Poik?  In  the  name  of  wonders,  what  more  do 
you  ask?” 

“Softly,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.  We  have  a 
host  of  witnesses  against  you.  Your  strongest  and 
mest  active  ringleader  in  the  north  and  north  west, 
are  attempting  to  operate  upon  the  abolitionists.  You  ! 
have  Giddings  and  Seward,  and  Webster  & Co.  We 
have  proofs,  that  your  friends  have  spared  no  efforts 
to  propitiate  the  abolitionists,  &c.” 

The  fact  of  Mr.  Birney  being  nominated  by  the  loco 
convention  of  Saginaw' county,  Michigan,  is  however 
clearly  established  and  generally  admitted  by  the  abo- 
lition editors.  Some  explain  it  as  a whig  trick. 

• The  Albany  Jlrgus  of  the  19th  instant,  places  the  j 
account  of  Birney ’s  nomination  by  a loco  convention, 
under  the  head  of  “The  Michigan  Roorback” — 
saying:  “The  Evening  Journal  holds  on  to  the  Mi- 

chigan Roorback  with  conclusive  tenacity — and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  we  presume,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  however  strong  may  be  the  proofs,  upon  its 
face  and  in  its  history  of  its  Roorback  paternity. — 
But  lest  our  silence  may  be  construed  in  some  quar- 
ters into  an  admission  that  the  E.  Journal  is  for  once 
right,  we  take  this  occasion  to  repeat  what  we  have 
before  said,  that  the  Saginaw  nomination  was  a whig 
trick,  got  up  and  carried  out  by  whigs,  to  break  up 
the  democratic  organization  in  the  county,  and  for 
precisely  such  uses  abroad  as  the  E.  Journal  now 
puts  it  to — that  the  movement  has  been  publicly  de- 
nounced as  such,  by  the  democratic  central  commit- 
tee of  the  county,  and  a mass  meeting  of  the  demo- 
cracy’ called  to  give  a renewed  and  emphatic  denun- 
ciation of  the  trick  and  its  design.  Mure  than  this 
—every  democrat  Ihus  nominated  withdrew  hisname, 
and  declined  the  honor,  the  moment  the  facts  and 
the  design  became  apparent.  There,  where  the  ac- 
tors in  the  matter,  and  all  the  circumstances  are 
known,  democrats  regard  it  and  treat  it  as  a trick  of 
the  enemy — characteristic,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the 
less  despicable  and  base.” 


and  had  a conversation  of  considerable  length  with 
him;  that  said  Garland  informed  deponent  that  he, 
said  Garland,  was  a member  cf  the  democratic  par- 
ty: that  he  was  a member  of  the  democratic  conven- 
tion of  said  county,  held  at  Saginaw  city  on  Ihe  28th 
day  of  September  last,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  county  offices  and  for  representa- 
tive in  the  legislature  of  this  state;  that  he  said 
Garland  attended  said  convention,  (which  was  held 
at  the  house  E.  Jewett;)  that  James  G.  Birney,  Esq. 
(who  resides  at  Lower  Saginaw,  in  said  Saginaw 
county,)  was  then  and  there  nominated  by  said  con- 
vention as  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  parly  for 
such  representative,  by  a unanimous  vote;  that  he, 
said  Garland,  had  had  several  conversations  with  said 
Birney  some  days  previous  to  the  meeting  of  said 
convention,  in  reference  to  said  Birney’s  becoming 
such  candidate,  in  which  the  latter  expressed  to  him 
his,  said  Birney  "s,  willingness  to  accept  such  nomina- 
tion, remarking  that  lie  should  be  quite  willing  to 
accept  it  if  tendered  to  him,  and  would,  if  elected,) 
serve  the  county  to  the  best  of  his  abilities;  and  re- j 
frain  from  agitating  the  question  of  abolition  in  the 
house;  that  he  said  Birney  was  a Jeffersonian  demo- j 
crat  and  always  had  been;  said  Garland  also  stale,d 
to  this  deponent  that  when  in  the  said  convention  he 
was  questioned  by  other  members  respecting  Mr.  Bir- 1 
ney’s  political  sentiments  and  opinions,  and  that,  in  I 
answer,  he  stated  to  the  convention  what  he  tiien  ] 
stated  to  this  deponent. 


But  Leavitt,  in  the  Boston  Chronicle  of  (he  22d  in- 
stant where  Mr-  Birney  was,  devoles  a column  and  a 
half  of  editorial  in  vindicating  Mr.  Birney’s  accep- 
tance of  the  nomination.  “No  intelligent  liberty 
man  now  regrets  that  he  did  it.  We  now  know  one 
another — and  v>e  know  our  leader,  and  we  know  our 
enemies,  as  we  never  did  before.” 

The  last  Buffalo  Commercial  Mvertiser  however 
that  has  reached  us,  places  the  facts  in  the  case  some- 
what  officially  and  formally  before  the  public  thus, 

j.  e.  birney’s  nomination  by  the  “democratic 
convention”  as  candidate  for  the  legislature 
OF  MICHIGAN. 

State  cf  Michigan,  Wayne  county,  ss. 

William  S.  Origgs,  of  Detroit,  in  said  state  being 
duly  sworn,  says  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, instant,  he  left  Ihe  ciiy  of  Detroit,  for  'lie 
purpose  of  going  to  Saginaw,  in  this  slate,  and  as- 
certaining the  facts  and  circumstances  relative  to 
the  nomination  of  James  G.  Birney,  Esq.  to  the’le- 
gislature  of  this  state  by  the  “democratic”  party  in 
tin-  county  of  Saginaw;  that  on  the  32th  day  of  Oc- 
tober instant,  be  called  at  the  dwelling  homo;  cf  J. 
B.  Garland,  Esq.  about  9 miles  from  Saginaw  ciiy, 


Deponent  then  asked  him  what  other  authority  he  j 
had  for  making  said  statement  to  the  convention?  to  j 
which  he  replied  that  lie  had  in  his  possession  a let-  i 
ter  from  Mr.  Birney  himself,  authorising  him  to 
make  such  a statement.  Deponent  tiien  requested 
him  to  show  him  the  letter;  said  Garland  declined,  j 
remarking  that  lie  would  show  it  to  no  one  unless; 
said  Birney  should  deny  having  authorised  him  to  J 
make  such  a statement,  in  which  case  he  would  pro- 1 
duee  it.  Said  Garland  is  a man  of  respectability  \ 
and  good  standing  and  a “democrat”  ol  influence  in 
said  county.  He  expressed  his  determination  to  vote  | 
for  Mr.  Birney  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  ; 
ids  election,  affirming  that  lie  (Birney  was  the  regu- , 
Jarly  nominated  candidate  of  the  party  and  that  those  i 
of  the  democrats  who  had  declared  against  him  con- 
stituted but  a mere  faction.  He  also  stated  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Birney  and  that  the 
latter  was  in  the  haoit  of  frequently  stopping  at  his 
house.  Deponent  then  requested  said  Garland  to 
make  an  affidavit  of  the  facts  he  had  thus  stated;  but 
he  refused,  alleging  that  lie  had  been  informed  that 
Mr.  Birney’s  nomination  was  producing  some  excite- 
ment abroad,  and  perhaps,  injuring  the  democratic 
party,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  which 
might  have  that  effect. 

Deponent  farther  says,  that  on  the  day  before,  he 
had  a conversation  with  Mr.  E.  Jewett,  the  keeper 
of  the  house  at  which  said  conversation  was  held , 
and  was  informed  by  him  that  he  heard  said  Garland 
state  in  said  convention,  in  a public  manner,  that 
1 Mr.  Birney  had  professed  to  him  to  be  a democrat, 

! and  promised,  if  elected  to  carry  out  “democratic 
principles.”-  Said  Jewett  refused  to  give  deponent 
j a written  statement  of  this  fact,  for  the  same  reason 
i given  by  Mr.  Garland  for  his  refusal;  but  the  fact 
j that  said  Garland  did  make  such  a declaration  in  the 
! convention,  is  to  the  knowledge  of  this  deponent  ge- 
i ncrally  stated  and  believed  by  the  residents  of  the 
S village,  where  the  convention  was  held,  and  that  in 
! conversation,  with  numerous  persons  there,  of  all 
political  parties,  lie  heard  no  one  deny  the  fact. 

Deponent  farther  says  that  a written  statement  of 
j said  Garland’s  declaration  in  the  convention,  was 
l some  days  3 fler  it  was  held -and  after  Mr.  Birney  Lad 
left  Saginaw  for  the  east,  drawn  up  by  another  dele- 
! gale  of  the  same  convention,  and  submitted  to  Mr. 

Garland,  and  corrected  and  approved  by  him,  in 
) which  the  following  passage  occurs: 
j “Mr.  Birney  had  declared  to  him  (Garland)  his 
! willingness  to  receive  the  nomination  for  represen- 
J tative  at  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party.”  But 
the  gentleman  who  drew  it  up  and  now  has  it  in 
j possession, {refuses  to  permit  the  same  to  be  published, 
j Deponent  further  says  that  he  called  on  Mr.  Jen- 
| ney,  the  editor  of  the  “North  Star,”  a ‘democratic’ 
j newspaper  printed  at  Saginaw  city,  in  which  the 
| proceedings  of  said  convention  were  published,  and 
j was  shown  by  him  (he  original  manuscript  containing 
| the  said  proceedings,  and  (hat  the  following  is  a true 
copy  th'eieof,  as  published  in  said  newspaper  of  the 
| 3d  of  October  inst. 

Democratic  county  convention. 

The  democratic  delegation  from  the  several  town- 
ships iri  the  county  of  Saginaw,  met  in  convention, 
pursuant  to  notice,  previ  udy  given,  at  the  house  of 
1 E.  Jewell,  in  Saginaw  city,  on  Saturday,  the  28th 
1 dry  of  September.  Albert  Miller,  Esq.  was  called  to 
I the  chair,  and  Truman  M.  Waters  appointed  sec- 
* retary. 


The  object  of  the  convention  was  stated  to  be,  to 
nominate  suitable  persons,  to  be  supported  at  the  en- 
suing election  for  county  officers. 

The  following  delegates  appeared  and  took  their 
seats: 

Saginaw — E.  N.  Davenport,  Joshua  Blackmore, 
Albert  Miller,  Anthonv  R.  Swartout,  James  A.  Kent. 

Taymouth— A.  F.  Hayden,  J.  Malone,  J.  B.  Gar- 
land, James  Farquahson,  John  Farquahson. 

Tuscola— T.  M.  Waters,  E.  Davis,  E.  Ellis,  H. 
Davis,  A.  H.  Williams. 

Tittabawajsa. — Thomas  McCarty,  Wm.  Shields, 
Robt.  Use,  Sami.  Shaltuck,  James  Golee. 

Hampton. — S.  S.  Campbell,  J.  F.  Marsac,  Benj. 
F.  Cush  way,  Sherman  Wheeler,  Louis  Tromly. 

The  following  nominations  were  made  by  the  con- 
vention: 

For  representative — James  G.  Birney.  For  asso- 
ciate judges — Gardner  D.  Williams,  Andrew  Ewers. 
For  treasurer— Sidney  S.  Campbell.  For  sheriff — 
Joshua  Blakemore.  For  county  clerk — W.  L.  P. 
Little.  For  judge  of  probate. — Albert  Miller.  For 
register  of  deeds — Thomas  Simpson.  For  county 
surveyor — James  J.  McCormick.  For  coronors — E. 
N.  Davenport  and  F.  Davis.  - 

Resolved,  That  the  above  ticket  be  declared  unani- 
mously nominated  by  this  convention. 

A.  MILLER,  ch’n. 

T.  M.  WLvters,  sec’y. 

Said  editor  refused  to  part  with  the  manuscript,  on 
the  ground  of  a breach  of  confidence.  The  fact  of 
Mr.  Birney’s  acquiescence  in  said  nomination  and 
adhesion  to  the  party  nominating  him,  is  of  general 
notoriety  in  said  county,  and  especially  in  Saginaw 
city;  and  is  further  proved  by  the  following  publish- 
ed declaration  of  G.  D.  Williams,  T.  McCarty,  A. 
F.  Hayden,  and  N.  Beach, -ail  leading  democrats  in 
said  county,  and  two  of  them  A.  F.  Hayden  and 
Mr.  McCarty,  members  of  said  convention: 

“One  of  the  delegates  to  Ihe  convention,  (a  gen- 
tleman of  truth  and  veracity,)  held  on  the  28th  of 
September  last,  stated  that  Mr.  Birney  professed  to 
him  to  be  a democrat,  and  stated  that  he  [Birney] 
would  carry  out  democratic  principles.” 

And  further  this  deponent  saith  not. 

W.  S.  DRIGGS. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of 
October,  A.  D.  1844. 

THEO.  WILLIAMS, 
Justice  of  the  peace,  Wayne  co.,  Mich. 

The  Genesee  county  (Michigan)  Democrat  fur- 
nishes the  following  additional  proof  in  regard  to 
Birney:  “We  can,  by  affidavit,  if  necessary,  estab- 
lish the  fact,  that  this  same  James  G.  Birney  bar- 
gained and  sold  the  abolition  parly  in  Saginaw  coun- 
ty to  locofoco  Polkatrsm,  for  a seat  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. And  a leading  abolitionist  in  this  town,  says, 
that  Mr.  Birney  told  him,  long  since,  that  he  had 
been  consulted  by  leading  locofocos,  and  had  been 
promised  the  nomination  of  representative.” 

GOVERNOR  CASS  AND  TEXAS. 

From  the  Detroit  Daily  Mvertiser. 

Note  from  Mr.  Howard,  late  representative  in  con- 
gress from  Michigan: 

To  the  editors  of  the  Daily  Mvertiser: 

Gentlemen:  I notice  in  the  Free  Press  of  yester- 
day an  editorial  article,  in  which  my  statement, 
made  at  Ihe  Clay  Club  House  on  Friday  evening  last, 
is  pronounced  an  “improbable  and  coined  allega- 
tion,” and  in  which  the  editor  accuses  me  of  a rea- 
diness to  reveal  the  “private  fireside  conversation  of 
General  Cass,”  and  to  take  advantage' of  his  tempo- 
rary absence  from  this  city  in  order  to  avoid,  it  is 
presumed,  his  immediate  contradiction. 

As  it  is  understood  that  General  Cass  is  to  return 
to  Detroit  in  the  course-  of  a week  or  two,  and  in 
order  to  give  him  and  his  friends  every  opportunity 
to  see  and  examine  the  statement  which  I made,  and 
which  you  did  me  the  favor  to  notice  in  your  paper 
of  Monday  last,  I shall  wait  until  he  returns  to  this 
city  (unless  previously  called  on  by  his  authority) 
before  producing  the  proofs  which  I pledge  myself 
to  produce  if  demanded.  No  “private  fireside  con- 
versation” has  been  revealed;  no  injustice  has  been 
done  to  General  Cass;  for  it  is  perfectly  notorious 
here  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  tiie  annexation 
of  Texas  until  about  the  time  he  wrote  his  somewhat 
celebrated  letter,  asserting  that  a majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  in  favor  of  it. — 
This  the  editor  of  the  F i ce  Press  knows,  if  he  knows 
any  thing  about  Gen.  Cass’  political  opinions  for  the 
last  nine  months,  and  it  will  he  in  vain  for  him  to 
deny  it.  In  the  remarks  made  by  me  at  the  club 
house  I merely  put  forward  a single  declaration  of 
his,  and  selected  it  because  it  flatty  contradicted  all 
he  had  written  about,  the  danger  of  Great  Britain 
getting  possession  of  Texas — a danger  wholly  imagi- 
nary and  used  meieiy  as  an  argument  to  rouse  me 
hereditary  hatred  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
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towards  an  ancient  enemy.  At  a moment  when  the 
General  did  not  feel  the  full  influence  and  power  of 
this  Texas  question,  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
unstudied  sentiments  of  his  heart,  he  exclaimed, 
‘•My  God,  if  England  wants  it  (Texas)  let  her  have 
it — we  don’t  want  it.”  And  for  this  well-known 
opposition  to  annexation  he  received,  as  he  justly 
deserved  to  receive,  the  cordial  and  unfeigned  ap- 
plause of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  here. 

J.  M.  HOWARD. 

Detroit,  Sept.  17,  1844. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FF.EL1NC.HUV6EN, 

In  reply  to  one  from  a gentleman  of  Richmond: 
Mw  York,  Sept.  ‘23,  1344. 

Dear  sir:  1 have  duly  received  your  favor,  stating 
that  a report  was  circulated  in  Richmond,  that  while 
in  the  U.  S.  senate,  1 had  opposed  the  nomninalion 
of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  upon  the  ground  of  his  be- 
ing a Catholic..  This  most  groundless  charge  was 
made  some  weeks  ago  at  Baltimore,  to  which  place 
1 sent  an  absolute  denial — as  1 do  now  assure  you 
that  no  vote  of  mine  was  ever  given  against  Mr. 
Taney  in  the  senate,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a! 
Catholic — nor  was  I ever  interrogated  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  or  any  one  else,  as  to  my  reasons 
for  such  a vote — or  that  I ever  gave  this  reason  or 
any  reason  like  it.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  is  an  ut- 
ter fabrication,  as  it  regards  myself- — and  equally  so 
1 have  no  doubt  as  it  regards  Mr.  Clay.  Yours  re- 
spectfully, THEO.  FREEING IIUYSEN. 

From  the  JVeio  York  Tribune. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  POLK’S  NOMINATION  AT  BAL- 
TIMORE DISCLOSED. 

Philadelphia,  September  30,  1344. 
Messrs.  Greeley  & McElrath: 

Gentlemen:  1 have  pleasure  in  enclosing  to  you 
for  publication  in  the  '1  ribune  copies  of  a corres- 
pondence which  recently  passed  between  two  secc- 
ders  from  the  Polk  ranks. 

The  gentleman  who  has  placed  the  pipers  at  my 
disposal  requested  me  to  suppress,  for  the  present,! 
the  names  of  the  parlies  mentioned  in  the  statement,  I 
as  participators  in  the  fraud,  because  of  his  reluc-  [ 
lance  to  engage  in  a newspaper  controversy,  Or  in  a [ 
correspondence  so  disagreeable;  although  you  will  j 
perceive  that  the  relator  of  the  fraud  has  given  full 
authority  to  publish  the  letter  entire. 

It  is  certainly  a curious  development  of  intrigue 
and  deception,  and  will  fully  account  for  the  conduct 
of  some  of  those  heretofore  prominent  leaders  of  the  i 
loeofoen  party. 

Yours,  respectfully, . 

Furnace,  Township, 

county,  ( Pa. ) July  24,  1344.  j 

Dear  sir:  Some  of  my  friends  liere  are  anxious 
to  learn  more  of  the  means  by  which  the  nomination1 
of  Mr.  Poll;  by  the  Baltimore  convention  was  aecom-  i 
plished.  1 wish  you  would  write  to  me  a letter  de-  j 
tailing  all  the  circumstances  attending  it,  which  I! 
promise  you  shall  not  be  made  public  without  your 
sanction. 

I cannot  suppose  you  are  so  wedded  to  party  as  to  \ 
vote  an  entire  party  ticket,  regardless  of  the  charac-  \ 
ter  of  men  and  their  avowed  principles;  and  as  you 
say  that  you  cannot  support  the  nomination  of  Mr. I 
Polk,  1 presume  you  can  have  no  objection  to  fur- 
nishing me  the  information  1 require. 

In  conclusion,  1 hope  you  will  continue  to  oppose  j 
anti  tariff  candidates  whenever  they  present  them- 1 
selves  for  office,  and,  hoping  to  hearnsfrom  you  very 
soon,  1 remain  faithfully  yours,  * i5  * 

To , Esq.,  near  Philadelphia. 

I-Iall, 

JPenr  Philadelphia.  Aug.  6,  1344. 

My  dear  sir:  I have  to  acknowledge  the  honor  of 
your  letter  of  the  24lh  ultimo,  and  to  apologize  for 
delaying  my  answer.  There  were  several  points  in- 
volved m the  statement  you  require, which  demanded 
from  me  a deliberate  consideration,  because  I have 
been  already  assailed  for  venturing  to  express  my 
opinion  of  certain  party  leaders,  and  I do  not  desire 
to  figure  in  opposition  to  my  late  political  associates. 

►Since  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  at  Balti- 
more I have  frequently  been  importuned  by  staunch 
and  unwavering  democratic  friends  lo  furnish  a full 
history  of  the  disgraceful  transactions  of  that  body, 
and  ot  ttie  means  employed  to  distract,  divide,  and 
finally  to  overthrow  the  party  in  the  approaching 
contest;  but  the  task  appeared  to  be  at  once  so  labo- 
rious and  self-sacrificing  that  1 have  constantly  de- 
clined; r.or  should  1 yield  now  to  the  entreaties  of  my 
very  excellent  friend  in  saying  wlistl  purpose  in  this 
letter,  but  for  an  apparent  determination  on  the  part 
of  some  ot  my  old  political  coadjutors  lo  whip  me 
into  llitir  parly — into  the  support  ot  a man  who  has 
consented  to  be  the  tool  of  a faction. 


You  are  therefore  right  in  believing  that  I am  not 
“so  wedded  to  party  as  to  vote,  an  entire  party  ticket, 
regardless  of  the  character  of  men  and  their  avowed 
principles.”  I have  never  voted  for  any  other  but 
the  true  democratic  ticket,  nor  will  f;  yet  I cannot 
consent  to  vote  for  men  calling  themselves  democrats, 
who  publicly  avow  anti  democratic  doctrines.  I am 
not  an  ultraite.  My  first  exertions  in  the  political 
arena  were  in  favor  of  General  Jackson,  with  whose 
measures,  however,  on  two  or  three  occasions  I was 
dissatisfied,  viz:  the  Indian  policy,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cass,  which  will  probably  involve  us  at  no  distant 
day  in  the  most  expensive  and  sanguinary  war  we 
have  ever  known;  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and 
his  veto  of  the,  Maysville  road  bill:  but  1 still  clung 
to  him.  To  Mr.  Van  Buren  1 had  reason  to  he,  per- 
sonally and  politically  attached,  and  1 was  delighted 
with  his  elevation  lo  the  presidency.  I was  honored 
by  him  with  an  appointment.  The  sub-treasury  and 
militia  bills,  however,  destroyed  his  prospects  for  re- 
election,  and  because,  also,  he  lacked  those  elements 
of  enthusiasm  iirhis  personal  and  polilical  character 
so  essential  in  a political  campaign.  You  and  I,  and 
all  of  us,  (the  democratic  party,)  know  that  the 
enormous  majority  of  General  Harrison  in  1840  was 
due  to  the  wild  enthusiasm  created  by  military  re- 
miniscences, log  cabins,  coon  skins,  and  hard  cider; 
that  these  elements  of  excitement  drowned  all  con- 
sideration for  the  commanding  talents  and  fitness  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  swallowed  up  every  Ihing,  indeed, 
by  appealing  lo  the  passions  rather  than  the  reason 
of  the  mass.  Painful  as  these  reflections  are  to  an 
intelligent  mind,  yet  no  candid  man  will  deny  it,  for 
it  is  a fact,  and  worth,  therefore,  ten  thousand  argu- 
ments. 

Entertaining  these  views, then, regarding  the  unavail- 
ability of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  a third  campaign,  and 
the  availability  of  a chieftain,  dangerous  as  1 view 
the  necessity  of  such  selections  generally,  I was 
strenuous  in  my  exci  lions  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  a distinguished  citizen  whom  I knew  possessed 
the  requisite  talents,  firmness,  and  integrity,  together 
with  those  elements  of  enthusiasm,  growing  out  of 
his  brilliant  services  to  his  country,  in  having  fought 
many  battles  vvithoutever  having  been  beaten,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  great  coldest  in  which  we  are 
about  to  engage  more  equal  in  its  results.  In  this  I 
was  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  foresaw  his  inevitable  defeat  in  the 
convention  as  early  as  February  last;  and  he  accord- 
ingly prepared  himself  and  his  immediate  friends  for 
the  event.  He  had  been  officially  informed,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  that  the  democratic  party  in 
twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty-six  states  had  appoint- 
ed delegates  to  the  convention  to  be  ho, 'den  at  Balti- 
more on  the  27th  of  May,  and  that  those  delegates 
had  either  been  formally  instructed  or  recommended 
to  vole  for  him  as  the  democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  Mr.  Calhoun,  sustained  by  President 
Tyler,  determined  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  not 
receive  the  support  of  the  southern  and  southwest- 
ern states,  and  therefore  introduced  that  firebrand, 
the  Texas  question,  with  a knowledge  of  Mr.  Van 
Boren's  decided  hostility  to  tiie  measure  of  immedi- 
ate annexation,  and  loo  successfully  enlisted  the 
feelings  of  the  southerners  against  him.  Perceiving 
this  intrigue,  and  that  several  of  the  southern  states 
had  rescinded  their  instructions  to  their  delegates, 
and  that  this  course  would  be  pursued  by  others  in 
the- west,  Mr.  Van  Buren  determined  that  the  trap- 
sellers  should  fall  into  their  own  trap,  lie  accord- 
ingly despatched  a confidential  and  faithful  friend  to 
the  west,  and  the  latter  met  at  Cincinnati  a distin- 
guished member  of  the  press,  who  immediately  con- 
vened a meeting  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
on  the  29th  of  March,  arid  a letter  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Polk  requesting  his  views  regarding  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  and  Oregon.  This  friend  took  with 
him  a copy  ot  that  letter,  (the  original  being  sent 
by  mail,)  went  to  Mr.  Polk,  and  both  gentlemen  then 
consulted  General  Jackson  at  the  Hermitage,  where 
Mr.  Polk’s  reply  was  arranged,  but  not  furnished  for 
two  or  three  weeks  thereafter.  I have  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  General  Jackson  did  not  en- 
tirely approve  the  game  that  was  about  to  be  played, 
and  wrote  to  his  New  York  friend  frequently  upon 
subject.  But  it  wasseitled  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  that 
he  or  Mr.  Polk  should  be  the  nominee.  With  Mr. 
Polk,  lie  knew  the  party  must  be  defeated;  and  this, 
then,  was  the  alternative — nominate  me,  or  down 
you  go  for  your  treachery. 

This  feeling  was  shared  in  common  by  most  of  Mr. 
Var.  Buren’s  personal  friends.  Mr.  Benton  had  every 
thing  at  stake  in  the  selection  of  any  other  than  his 
friend  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  hence  Ins  splendid  efforts 
to  sustain  the  falling  fortunes  uf  his  chief  upon  the 
Texas  question. 

The  apparently  concerted  manner  in  which  the 
letters  of  Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  Polk,  and  the 
speeches  of  Messrs.  Benton  and  Wright  upon  that 


exciting  topic  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  lias  not, 

1 presume,  escaped  your  memory;  and  1 only  allude 
to  it  here  as  a necessary  link  in  that  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances which  will  establish  conclusively  in  your 
own  mind  the  premeditated  character  of  the  fraud 
which  has  been  perpetrated. 

I will  now  refer  to  the  state  of  feeling  at  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  from  the  20x1)  of  May,  and 
up  to  the  27th  of  that  month,  when  the  convention 
met. 

The  impression  generally  among  the  delegate*  as 
they  arrived  was,  that  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  would  probably  be  able  to  secure  a new  set  of 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  convention;  among 
which  would  be,  that  the  candidate  receiving  a ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  should  be  the  candidate  of  the 
party.  In  this  result  much  confidence  was  manifest- 
ed, even  by  some  of  the  anti-Van  Buren  men,  be- 
cause a decided  majority  of  the  delegates  were  so- 
lemnly pledged  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure 
his  nomination;  and  the  first  honorable  step  woul  I 
certainly  be  to  adopt,  the  truly  democratic  principle 
of  the  majority  rule,  by  which  Mr.  Van  Bureii  would 
be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  in  congress  ami  of  the 
several  delegations  did  not  reach  Baltimore  until  Sa- 
turday evening  and  Sunday  morning,  the  25th  and 
26di  of  May.  Having  an  acquaintance  with  a large 
number  of  the  delegates,  growing  out  of  an  exten- 
sive and  frequent  correspondence,  1 had  early  ac- 
cess to  their  opinions  and  views  regarding  the  pros- 
pects of  the  several  candidates  which  would  be  pre- 
sented lo  the  convention.  Some  of  the  instructed 
delegates  were  individually  opposed  to  running  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  although  they  could  discover  no  chance 
of  getting  any  other  nominee  if  the  two-thirds  rule, 
so  called,  prevailed:  lienee  some  despaired  of  a nom- 
ination at.  all. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  some  of  the 
southern  members,  on  Saturday  evening,  they  re- 
solved that  Mr.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  should 
j be  the  leader  of  the  southern  anti- Van  Buren  party 
in.  the  convention.  The  game  no  w commenced,  and 
j the  most  important  point  was  to  secure  the  vote  of 
some  of  the  Van  Buren  northern  delegates  for  the 
I adoption  of  the  two-thirds  rule.  The  Pennsylvani- 
ans were  attacked  with  a degree  of  generalship 
worthy  of  a beltercause.  Mr.  Hendricks  B.  Wright, 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  selected  by  Mr.  Saunders  to 
preside  over  the  convention,  because  tie  was  known 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  his  influ- 
ence as  chairman  - would  determine  the  result,  it 
was  known  on  Monday  morning  that  five  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  would  adhere  to  tiie 
established  rules  of  former  conventions;  and  on  Mon- 
day night  tiie  Tennessee  delegation  fell  into  the  mea- 
sure, and.  being  followed  on  Tuesday  morning  by 
seven  more  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  tiie  dealh-biow 
was  given  to  Van  Buremsm. 

The  masterly  manner  in  which  Mr.  Saunders  con- 
ducted the  incipient  stages  of  the  battle  proved  him 
an  able  and  skilful  tactician.  The  cail  for  the  con- 
vention announced  the  hour  of  opening  at  12  o’clock- 
on  Monday.  Mr.  Saunders,  with  his  watch  carefully 
set  to  time  arose  on  the  instant  of  the  first  toll  of  the 
clock,  called  the  convention  lo  order,  nominated  Mr. 
Wright  as  chairman,  and  forthwith  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  con- 
ventionsof  1832  and  1835 — thus  securing  an  impor- 
tant basis  for  future  action.  Upon  this  resolution 
an  animated  and  zealous  discussion  ensued,  princi- 
pally between  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Walker  on  the 
part  ol  the  anti  Van  Buremtes,  and  Messrs.  Butler 
and  Medary  on  tiie  other  part,  which  was  continued 
with  much  asperity  untill  half  past  12  o’clock  on 
on  Tuesday,  when  Mr.  Saunders  ascertained  that  a 
majority  tor  the  two-thirds  rule  could  now  bo  relied 
on,  and  tiie  debate  was  cut  oil'  by  cries  of  “question1’ 
from  the  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee 
delegations,  which  quickly  extended  to  other  parts 
of  the  hall,  and,  tiie  vote  being  pressed  upon  t.ba 
convention,  was  carried  by  an  unexpected  majority 
°f  32 — the  delegations  from  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  having,  by  a divided  vote,  assisted  this 
result. 

Had  Mr.  Butler  obtained  the-  floor,  and  opened 
tiie  convention,  with  Governor  Hubbard,  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  chair,  he  would  doubtless  have 
secured  tiie  majority  rule,  and  consequently  the  no- 
mination of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

The  initiatory  proceedings  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Saunders  with  such  indecent  haste,  and  tiie  excite- 
ment was  so  great  among  others,  that  the  usual  so- 
lemn forms  of  opening  legislative  and  deliberative 
bodies  were  entirely  overlooked,  and  it  was  not  until 
a delegate  informed  tiie  president  of  the  convention, 
at  an  advanced  shite  of  its  proceedings,  that  two 
clergymen  were  in  attendance,  that  religious  cerqmo- 
tiics  were  performed! 
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On  Monday  night  the  New  York,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Maine,  and  parts  of  the  New  Hampshire,  Massachu 
setts,  and  Pennsylvania  delegations,  the  steadfast 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  held  caucusses,  and  syste- 
matically arranged  their  movements.  The  minority 
party  was  now  to  prevail. 

While  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  busy- 
in  marshalling  their  forces  against  the  disorganizing 
southerners,  the  respective  friends  of  othercandidates 
were  no  less  occupied  in  stratagems  against  each 
other.  The  friends  of  Col.  Johnson  were  as  jea- 
lous of  the  growing  influence  of  Mr.  Cass  as  were 
the  friends  of  the  latter  anxious  to  break  down  the 
former  before  the  rage  of  the  Van  Buremtes.  It 
finally  assumed  the  character  of  a cut-throat  game, 
each  faction  being  determined  to  destroy  the  other. 
1 have  not  deemed  it  worth  while  to  speak  of  the 
Buchananites,  because  there  were  really  so  few, 
even  among  his  friends,  who  mentioned  him  with 
his  popularity,  that  there  is  little  like 


proved  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk.  Truly  he  has; 
but  what  sort  of  an  approval  is  it’  Has  Mr.  Van 
Buren  pledged  himself  to,  or  even  intimated  that  he 
would,  support  the  nomination?  Has  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Dickinson,  or  indeed, 
any  of  the  ardent  admirers  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  de- 
mocracy, given  substantial  evidence  of  their  inten- 
tion to  work  for  and  support  Mr.  Polk?  Do  not  re- 
fer me  to  the  published  letters  of  some  of  those 
gentlemen,  read  at  the  mass  ratification  meeting  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  as  evidence  of  intention;  for, 
if  you  will  but  refer  to  those  letters  again,  you  will 
perceive  their  cold  indifference  to  Mr.  Polk,  whilst 
they  prate  most  loudly  of  democracy!  How  different  a 
face  would  those  letters  have  presented  had  Mr. 
Van  Buren  been  nominated — his  eulogy,  his  name, 
would  have  run  through  every  line. 

The  truth  is,  that  those  who  forced  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Polk  were  compelled,  by  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances, to  appear  before  the  party  in  laudation 
of  the  nomination,  that  they  might  escape  the  stigma 

Their  own 


confidence  in 

lihood  of  his  ever  being  seriously  considered  by  the 

party  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency.  Indeed,  his  | which  would  otherwise  re3t  upon  them, 
chance  has,  since  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Dallas,  political  salvation  depended  on  it. 

forever  passed.  A question  will  also  naturally  suggest  itself  to 

The  balloting  for  president  commenced  onTues  • 

day  afternoon  at  half  past  three  o’clock,  when  Mr 


Van  Buren  having,  on  the  first  ballot,  received  146 


your  mind,  and  that  is;  if  Mr.  Polk  was  the  wonder- 
fully popular  man  he  was  represented  to  be  by  cer- 
tain parties  in  that  convention,  why  was  he  not 
voles,  being  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  ‘ brought  forward  immediately  after  tney  discovered 
rotes,  Mr.  Miller,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  Mr.  Van  difficulty  in  selecting  from  the  candidates  named 
Buren  be  declared  the  nominee  of  the  convention,  j during  the  early  ballotings? — and  when  it  was  known, 
This  motion  being  strongly  objected  to,  the  balloting  j too,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  friends,  holding  the  ba- 
proceeded  regularly  to  the  seventh,  (Mr.  Van  Buren  j lance  of  power,  were  firmly  determined  to  oppose 
declining  on  each  ballot,)  when  Mr.  Miller  again  j Messrs.  Cass  and  Johnson  throughout!  But  the  truth 
submitted  a similar  motion,  which  was  fiercely  op-;  is,  neither  of  the  parties  who  first  cast  their  votes 
posed  in  several  quarters  with  loud  cries  of  “Go  on  1 for  him  ever  dreamed  of  Mr.  Polk  for  the  presiden- 
with  the  balloting” — “If  Ohio  is  not  satisfied,  let.cy,  nor  knew  any  thing  of  the  secret  operations  of 
her  retire” — “1  will  be  heard” — “Turn  him  out” — j Mr.  Van  Buren’s  personal  friends  until  after  the  ad- 
“Go  ahead” — “Order,  order” — “Let  them  come  on,  1 journmentof  the  convention  on  Tuesday  night;  the 
we  are  ready  for  tbem,”&c. — all  uttered  amidst  a films  were  then  removed  from  their  eyes,  and  they 
scene  of  strife  and  confusion  which  would  beggar  de-  I discovered  his  vast  popularity! 
sc:  iption.  Fear  laughter,  and  threats  were  thus  in-  I j will  refer  to  another  very  singular  dcvelopement, 
termingled,  while  several  members  were  vainly  en-  j„  substantiation  of  the  part  played  by  a certain 
deavoring  to  make  themselves  heard.  By  an  extra-  I northern  politician,  which  forcibly  illustrates  the 
ordinary  effort,  from  the  top  of  (he  back  of  a settee  j dearness  of  his  conscience  of  “bargain  and  sale.” 
upon  which  he  was  standing,  towering  above  those  0n  casling  the  vote  of  his  state  for  Mr.  Polk,  this 
who  stood  in  front  upon  settees,  desks,  &c., , i » • - le-  individual,  who  was  the  first  to  speak  upon  the  sub- 
dary,  of  Ohio,  being  declared  by  the  president  enti-  |ject>  avaijed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  say:  “Sir, 
tied  to  the  floor,  at  leng  h made  himself  tolerably  the  people  of  my  state,  here  and  elsewhere,  — 


few,  friends  only,  but  1 now  ask  your  authority  to 
use  it  more  publicly,  as  I have  hopes  of  doing  muct» 
service  to  the  interests  of  our  state  through  ils> 
means.  Write  me  immediately. 

Your  obedient  servant, •, 

To esq., Hall,  nearPhila. 


Hall, 


audible;  but  confusion  still  continued  to  reign,  and 
at  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  McNulty, 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  (specially  ad- 
mitted as  a member  of  the  Ohio  delegation,)  having 
the  floor,  and  urging  with  terrible  energy  the  adop- 
tion of  a resolution  to  rescind  the  two-thirds  rule, 
the  convention  was  adjourned  until  next  morning, 
(Wednesday.) 

The  crisis  had  arrived  when  the  coup  de  main  was 
to  be  given  to  the  desperate  players  in  the  drama  by 
the  introduction  of  Polk.  The  movement  was  a 
bold  and  dexterous  one,  and  proved  highly  success- 
ful. It  was  accomplished  by  certain  members  of  the 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee,  and  Alabama  delegations.  The 
terms  or  conditions  upon  which  the  compromise  was 
effected  are  not  fully  known,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  principal  parties  to  the  transaction  are,  in  case 
of  Mr.  Polk’s  election,  to  be  provided  with  collec- 
torships  or  other  sinecures. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  those  who  were  not  partici- 
pants in  the  action  of  that  convention,  and  careful 
observers  of  men  and  events,  to  comprehend  how 
this  can  be — how  it  is  that  men  of  such  high  political 
and  social  standing  could  lend  themselves  to  perpe- 
trate such  frauds.  But  so  it  is.  The  allurements  of 
office,  particularly  to  many  of  those  who  were  in 
that  convention,  are  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and 
the  office-holders  and  politicians  know  loo  well  the 
magic  influence  of  treasury  pap. 

You  will  naturally  exclaim,  why  not  let  the  pub- 
lic into  a knowledge  of  these  facts?  My  answer  is, 
it  would  draw  upon  me  the  anathemas  of  partisan*, 
and  I should  Ihen  be  forced  into  further  details  ofi 
this  stupendous  fraud,  which  would  induce  an  end- 
less newspaper  warfare,  and  pobably  libel  suits, 
always  unprofitable  to  the  defendant  here,  because 
truth,  being  libellous  matter,  is  not  admitted  in  ex- 
tenua'ion.  Otherwise,  I could  present  a pictuie  to 
the  people  of  this  country  which  would  forever  do 
away  conventions — got  up  by  political  stock-jobbers 
to  make  bargains  for  offices  for  themselves  and 
friends,  and  then  compel  the  party  to  vote  for  then- 
candidate,  as  in  the  present  case,  against  their  own 
consciences  a tyranny  not  exercised  even  by  Christian 
kings! 

Who  among  the  real  political  friends  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  that  sustained  his  views  of  the  tariff  and 
Texas  questions,  can  support  and  vote  for  Mr.  Polk 
without  violating  every  principle  of  honesty?  It  may 
be  said  by  some  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  hasap- 


capable  of  carrying  forward  any  political  intrigue, 
to  accomplish  any  polilical  purpose.”  Again:  “No 
man  must  say  that  it  was  produced  by  bargain,  or  by 
any  improper  management.”  Why  the  necessity  of 
such  a voluntary  declaration?  Did  he  suspect  that 
he  would  be  suspected  after  suggesting  that  “induce- 
ments should  be  held  out  to  members  of  other  dele- 
gations;” those  who  were  always  “ready  to  »acrifice 
men  to  preserve  the  great  cause?” 

But  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  Mr.  Polk  had  ne- 
ver been  spoken  of  as  a candidate  for  president,  and 
that  but  two  states,  on  the  present  occasion,  had 
named  him  as  vice  president,  viz:  Tennessee  and  ( 
Mississippi;  and  how  it  is  that  members  of  that  con-  - 
vention  could,  under  a knowledge  of  this  fact,  cast  i 
their  votes  for  him,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  su- 
perior inducements  held  out  to  them. 

I have  now  written  to  you  a long,  long  letter,  and 
as  the  subject  is  a painful  one,  I am  unwilling  to 
pursue  it  lurther;  indeed,  I have  not  treated  it,  thus 
far,  as  its  magnitude  demands,  because  it  would  have 
occupied  more  time  than  I could  well  devote.  Be- 
fore closing,  how  ever,  I must  advert  to  one  point, 
which  is  most  grossly  misrepresented  by  the  locofoco 
press — (for  so  shall  I designate  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Polk) — viz:  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk 
was  effected  with  great  unanimity.  It  was  not  a 
unanimous  nomination  I know  of  those  who  did  not 
consent  to  the  nomination,  but  they  were  tyrannical- 
ly overruled.  It  it  required  a two-thirds  vote  to  no- 
minate a candidate  lor  president,  surely  the  same 
principle  ought  to  have  prevailed  in  the  state  dele- 
gations when  casting  their  votes.  But  no;  the  ma- 
jority of  some  of  Ihe  delegations  overruled,  when  it 
suited  their  purposes,  the  minority,  and  cast  the 
whole  electoral  vote  of  the  state  for  their  candidate; 
thus  carrying  out  the  despotic  principle  of  “might 
makes  right”  to  its  fullest  extent. 

I must  now  close,  or  I shall  be  led  into  an  unread- 
able length.  With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  I am 
yours,  faithfully,  &c.  . 

To  General , county,  Pa. 

Furnace, Township, 

County,  (Pa.)  Aug.  14,  1844. 

Mi  dear  sir:  I beg  to  return  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  very  able  and  complete  exposition  of  the 
secret  intrigues  of  the  Baltimore  Convention.  It  is 
a moat  convincing  statement,  and  it  ought  to  go  forth 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  they  may  see  how 
they  have  been  duped.  So  far,  I have  shown  it  to  a 


Near  Philadelphia,  Jlug.  17,  1844. 

Mr  dear  sir:  I cannot  hesitate  about  giving  you 
authority  to  use  my  letter  on  the  6lh  instant,  in  any 
way  you  may  deem  proper.  I have  never  feared  to 
express  . my  opinion  of  men  as  I have  found  them, 
nor  of  their  public,  acts.  If  in  writing  the  truth  and 
printing  it,  I can  contribute  to  awaken  the  democra- 
tic party  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  be- 
trayed, I shall  be  content.  I trust  we  have  witness- 
ed the  last  convention  that  shall  ever  again  assemble 
to  nominate  for  the  people  a candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

If  you  design  having  my  letter  published,  I request 
that  you  will  withhold  my  name,  for  reasons  men- 
tioned therein:  but  I nevertheless  authorize  you  to 
furnish  it  to  any  one  named  in  the  statement  upon 
their  personal  guaranty  to  prosecute  the  matter  in  a 
proper  form. 

Yours,  with  unfeigned  regard, . 

General . 

The  following  we  extract  from  the  Lycoming  Ga- 
zette, published  at  Williamsport  Lycoming  county, 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  19th  instant.  We  find  similar 
publications  in  other  papers  of  the  party  in  that  state. 

Lookout!  A vile  whig  slander  coming!  Let  no  man 
be  deceived!  The  Roorback  Coons  are  about  to  per- 
petrate another  infamous  and  diabolical  sianderupon 
the  political  character  of  J.  K.  Polk.  We  have  the 
best  authority  for  saying  that  a federal  handbill  will 
shortly  be  put  in  circulation  in  Pennsylvania,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  a large  number  of  citizens  of 
Tennessee,  charging  col.  Polk,  with  hostility  to  the 
present  tariff  These  bills  will  no  doubt  be  circulated 
in  every  district  in  this  county  before  the  election, 
and  after  it  is  too  late  for  a formal  contradiction. — 
We  now  warn  our  friends  to  beware  of  such  false- 
hoods. They  are  the  productions  of  bank  whigs — 
alike  destitute  of  truth,  and  intended  solely  to  gull  and 
deceive.  Remember  the  miscreants  who  have  resort- 
ed to  this  unhallowed  species  of  fraud,  are  the  tools 
and  subjects  of  a moneyed  aristocracy,  and  that  they 
would  now  deceive  the  people  and  afterwards  enslavw 
them!  Burn  the  vile  slanders,  the  product  of  British 
gold!  Warn  your  neighbors  of  the  imposition — and 
when  the  election  day  arrives,  teach  these  hirelings 
that  the  democracy  of  Lycoming,  are  too  intelligent 
to  be  gulled,  and  too  independent  to  be  bought.  By 
voting  for  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas, 
you  oppose  the  creation  of  another  national  bank, 
and  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  present  tariff 

P.  S.  We  are  just  told  that  a large  bundle  of  bank 
documents  arrived  here  last  evening.  Democrats 
your  liberty  is  menaced,  will  you  surrender  it!  If 
not,  be  ou  your  guard. 

MR.  POLK  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

The  Whig  Courier,  published  at  Pulaski,  Tennes- 
see, of  the  4th  instant,  contains  an  extended  and  spe- 
cially interesting  account  of  a public  meeting  held 
at  the  court  house  in  that  town  on  the  20tb  of  Sep- 
tember Iasi. 

“The  meeting  was  convened  principally  to  receive 
the  report  of  a committee  appointed  tor  a special 
service  some  weeks  previous.  That  committee  con- 
sisted of  seven  gentlemen,  and  the  object  of  their 
appointment  was  to  submit  certain  resolutions,  with 
accompanying  questions  concerning  Ids  opinions  on 
prominent  sunjects  iu-  issue  before; the  country,  to 
James  K.  Polk,  ami  to  leqiicst  answers  from  him 
upon  them.  At  the  meeting  by  which  the  committee 
was  appointed,  a preamnle  was  adopted  setting  forth 
the  answers  which  Mr.  Polk  had  previously  given  to 
the  same  questions,  in  which  lie  had  declared  him- 
self opposed  to  a protective  tariff,  in  favor  of  “im- 
mediate annexation,”  &ls.;  that  his  letter  to  J.  K. 
Kane,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been  interpreted,  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country, as  avowing  an  opposite 
opinion;  that  ins  views  on  the  subject  of  annexation 
were  not  clearly  understood  by  the  people;  and  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  who  intend  to 
vote  at  the  coming  election,  perfectly  to  understand 
the  position  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  for  whom 
their  votes  are  solicited.  In  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  this  preamble  the  meeting  passed 
the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  appoint  a committee 
of  seven  persons,  respectfully  to  address  a letter  to 
Gov.  Pulk,  enclose  him  a copy  of  this  preamble  and 
resolutions,  and  solicit  an  eariy  reply,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  former  addresses  and  speeches,  to  the  fol- 
lowing interrogatories,  to  wit: 
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■ re  establishment  of  said  act  cl  Io3-l, 
or  of  modifications  of  said  act  of  1842? 
tirlificn I'^s,  in  yotn-  opinion,  should  be 
resent  duties  upon  the  following  srti- 

Brown  sugar,  hemp,  iron  in  bars  and 
bolts,  rolled  and  not  rolled,  and  in  pigs,  muskets  and 
rides,  coal,  fur,  wool,  and  wool  bats,  shoes  and 
boots,  ready  made  clothing,  coarse  domestics,  blank- 
ets, and  salt? 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  tea  and  coffee  remaining 
free  articles,  or  should  a duty,  and  what  duty,  be 
imposed  upon  them? 

5.  In  your  letter  to  J.  K.  Kean,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, do  you  intend  to  be  understood  as  being  in  fa- 
Tor  of  discriminations  for  revenue  or  for  protection? 

6.  You  have  said  that  you  were  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States; 
are  you  in  favor  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
treaty  made  at  Washington  for  that  purpose  and  re- 
jected by  the  senate? 

7.  If  not,  are  you  in  favor  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Benton  into  the  senate  for  the  same  purpose? 

8.  If  not  in  favor  of  either,  are  you  in  favor  of 
providing,  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
in  whatever  mode  may  be  selected,  for  the  admission 
of  the  states  thereafter  lo  be  formed  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  into  the  Union  with  slaves,  if  they 
desire  to  be  so  admitted?  Or  would  you  be  in  favor 
of  leaving  that  an  open  question  to  be  settled  by 
congress  when  such  states  might  petition  for  admis- 
sion? 

Resolve.l,  That  said  committee  select  some  suitable 
person  or  persons  to  deliver  said  letter  to  Governor 

Polk. 

Seven  gentlemen  were  accordingly  appointed  as 
•uch  committee:  and  at  the  meeting  on  the  4th  inst., 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  they  submitted  an  extend- 
ed report  of  their  proceedings.  They  first  selected 
Dr.  John  N.  Brown  to  deliver  in  person  to  M.  Polk 


vemmenfc.  When  asked,  respectfully  and  oarne«i>y , 
whether  he  would  protect  American  industry  or  not,  | 
he  makes  no  answer!  When  asked  whctljec  tie  would  j 
modify  the  existing  tariff  or  not,  he  makes  no  answer!  i 
When  asked  whether. he  is  in  favor  of  teeing  tea  a ms 
coffee,  he  makes  no  answer!  When  asked  wl.eti.cn 
he  is  in  favor-  of  immediate  annexation  or  not,  be 
scorns  to  reply!  If  elected  he  must  act  at  once  and 
act  energetically  upon  all  these  great  questions;  and 
yet  he  refuses  to  say  what  he  would  do  or  by  what 
principles  he  would  be  governed!  This  is  the  temper 
in  which  James  K.  Polk  treats  the  questions  of  those 
whose  votes  he  solicits.  His  opinions  have  been 
tortured  and  misrepresented  in  every  section  of  the 
Union.  In  Pennsylvania  he  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of 
protection;  at  the  south  he  is  known  to  be  against  it. 
At  the  north  he  is  opposed  to  annexation;  at  the 
south  he  favors  it.  His  sentiments  are  thus  made  lo 
suit  every  possible  latitude; and  when  asked  by  those 
directly  and  closely  interested  in  knowing  the  truth, 
by  those  whose  happiness  is  very  deeply  at  stake,  by 
those  whom  he  asks  to  support  him  for  the  presiden- 
cy, he  refuses  to  give  them  any  answer  at  all!  And 
this  is  the  candidate  whom  the  democratic  party 
have  offered  to  the  people  of  the  United  States! 

Does  James  K.  Polk  believe  that  the  people  have 
no  right  to  know  the  opinions  of  candidates  for  of- 
fice? Hear  what  he  said  in  a letter  to  a committee 
at  Memphis,  dated — 

u Columbia,  May  15,  1843. 

“The  chief  if  not  the  only  value  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  exercised 
understandingly  by  the  constituent  body.  It  is  so, 
whether  the  immediate  constituency  consists  of'  the 
legislature  or  of  the  people  in  their  primary  capaci- 
ty, in  the  election  of  their  executive  or  legislative 
j agents.  In  either  case  the  constituent  has  a right  to 
1 know  the  opinions  of  the  candidate  before  he  casts 
his  vote.  JAMES  K.  POLK 

Is  not  this  explicit?  Mr.  Polk  admits  the  right  of 
the  constituent  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  candi- 
date; and  yet,  when  himself  a candidate,  refuses  to 
declare  his  opinions.  Is  it  not  plain  that  he  means 
to  cheat  at  least  a part  of  the  people — that  he  in- 
tends to  defraud  either  the  north  or  the  south  into  his 
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their  communication,  in  which  they  stated  the  cir-  . .. 

eumitances  under  which  it  was  made,  and  enclosed  1 ^pport.  ^ Is  U right,  is^it  safe  to  support  such  a main 
copy  of  the  preamble,  resolutions,  and  inquiries  to  A~J  T"'“' 


which  we  have  referred.  On  the  22d  of  September 
Mr.  Brown,  in  company  with  S.  D.  Frierson,  Esq. 
and  hon.  Terry  H.  Cahal,  citizens  of  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  called  on  Mr.  Polk,  and  the  following 
letter  to  the  committee  stales  what  occurred  at  that 
interview: 

Pulaski,  Sept.  27,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  to  your  request,  I 
waited  upon  Governor  Polk  on  Monday,  the  23d  inst., 
in  company  with  the  hon.  T.  H.  Cahal  and  Samuel 
D.  Frierson,  Esq.,  of  Columbia,  with  a copy  of  the 


Hear  what  Andrew  Jackson  said  in  an  address  at 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  upon  this  very  point: 

“I  say,  again4  fellow  citizens,  remember  the  fate 
of  ancient  Rome,  and  vote  for  no  candidate  who  will 
not  tell  you  with  the  frankness  of  an  independent 
freeman  the  principles  upon  which,  if  elected,  he 
will  administer  your  government. 

“That  man  deserves  to  be  a slave  who  would  vote 
fora  mum  candidate  where  his  liberty  is  at  stake.  Can 
a freeman  who  values  his  rights  vote  for  such  a man, 
who,  when  asked  for  his  principles,  insults  you  with 
the  reply,  ‘I  will  answer  no  questions  coming  either 


preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  here  on  the  20th  from  friend  or  foe!’  I answer  for  you,  that  none 

— tn. — r i — j...  .i — n ",  [ --I— j Worthy  to  be  free  can  do  so!” 

With  this  warning,  this  emphatic  denunciation 
from  General  Jackson  ringing  in  their  ears,  let  the 
democracy  of  the  Union  vote  for  their  ‘ mum  candi- 
date” James  K.  Polk  if  they  can! 

[N.  Y.  Courier. 


inst.  When  I handed  them  to  Gov.  Polk  I asked 
him  at  what  time  I might  expect  an  answer?  He 
replied  that  he  would  answer  them  at  a proper  time. 
I then  remarked  to  him  that  I should  remain  a few 
days  at  Franklin’s  Tavern,  to  receive  his  answer, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  when  he  would  give  it? 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  read  the  communications, 
and  could  not  say  when  he  could  answer.  He  said 
that  my  remaining  would  not  make  any  difference. 

This  may  not  be  literally,  but  is  in  substance  what 
occurred.  1 waited  some  time  in  Columbia  at  Mr. 
Franklin’s  tavern,  for  a communication  from  Gov. 
Polk,  but  was  not  favored  with  any;  neither  have  I 
received  any  from  that  time.  Respectfully, 

JOHN  N.  BROWN. 

To  Messrs.  Goode,  Torp,  and  others. 

The  committee  waited  some  days  in  expectation  of 
receiving  a reply  from  Mr.  Polk;  but  being  disap- 
pointed, on  the  29th  September  they  addressed  ano- 


MR.  POLK  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

Letter  from  Governor  Jones,  of  Tennessee. 

Nashville,  October  3,  1844. 

Dear  sir:  Your  letter,  enclosing  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Clay  Club  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
a pamphlet  containing  extracts  of  the  speeches  and 
publications  of  James  K.  Polk,  has  been  received  — 
I shall  take  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  club,  and  if  any  action  on  my  part 
shall  become  necessary  to  a proper  vindication  of 
their  fidelity  touching  the  enclosed  publication,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  promptly  and  cheer- 


io be  of  or. 2 aspiring  to  the  high  a"d 

hon  he  seeks,  why  d >es  he  not  speak  out  like  a man? 
Why  are  his  lips  sealed  as  with  the  stillness  of  death? 
Where  is  that  boldness  and  independence  that  ever 
characterizes  a man  conscious  of  bis  own  integrity 
and  the  correctness  of  his  principles  and  conduct? — 
Possessing  the  power  and  the  means  (and  having 
been  respectfully  asked  to  do  so)  of  arresting  false- 
hood and  undeceiving  his  countrymen,  and  refusing 
to  do  so,  makes  him  parliceps  criminis , and  should 
consign  him  to  the  same  unenviable  distinction. 

Col.  Polk  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not,  deny  th3t  he 
has  always  opposed  the  protective  policy.  This  has 
been  his  boast.  He  has  never  ceased  to  denounce 
the  tariff  of  1842  in  terms  unmeasured;  and  jet  he 
observes  a most  dignified  silence,  permitting  truth  to 
be  crushed  to  earth,  and  falsehood  raised  in  its  stead 
— and  all,  that  some  political  advantage  may  ensue 
to  himself! 

I repeat  now  what  I have  frequently  written,  spok- 
en, and  published,  and  which  has  never  been  denied 
by  Col.  Polk  or  any  of  his  friends  in  this  state,  that 
Col.  Polk  at  all  times,  during  both  of  my  canvasses 
with  him,  opposed,  denounced,  and  condemned  the 
principle  of  protection,  and  during  the  last  campaign 
the  tariff  of  1842  received  his  most  unqualified  con- 
demnation. To  this  statement  1 pledge  my  reputa- 
tion as  a man  of  honor,  and  challenge  Col.  Folk  or 
any  of  his  friends  to  deny  it.  If  any  friend  of  pro- 
tection, or  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  is  prepared  lo  vote 
for  him,  believing  that  he  is  any  other  than  the  un- 
qualified opponent  of  this  system,  (if  lie  shall  be 
elected,)  he  will  discover  that  he  has  been  deceived 
-and  misled,  and  find  his  only  comfort  in  cursing  his 
folly  and  credulity.  If  I had  a voice  that  would 
reach  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  should  be  raised  to  warn  every  freeman  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  invoke  him  to  spurn  and  despise 
with  a freeman’s  spirit  the  base  attempts  that  are 
made  to  seduce  him  from  his  fidelity  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  lead  h i in  into  the  support  of  a man  whose 
principles  are  at  war  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  I cannot  doubt  that  the  intelligence  of  your 
citizens  will  enable  them  to  detect  thi3  fraud,  and,  ' 
when  delected,  I know  their  virtue  and  integrity  will 
at  once  put  the  broad  seal  of  condemnation  on  it  and 
ils  authors. 

One  word  as  to  Tennessee:  she  is  firm,  fixed,  and 
immovable;  the  political  tempest  may  blow — the 
rains  of  falsehood  descend — the  floods  of  calumny 
and  detraction  may  gather  around  her:  unmoved  and 
unbiassed  she  will  stand  firmly  by  her  principles,  and 
cast  her  vote  for  Henry  Clay.  She  is  resolved  to 
make  one  more  gallant  effort  todispel  (he  gloom  that 
gathers  around  our  hopes — one  more  effort  to  arrest 
the  impending  ruin  that  threatens  our  common  coun- 
try. Where  will  Pennsylvania,  the  keystone  of  the 
arch,  be  in  this  great  and  glorious  work?  This  is  the 
question  that  whigs  of  Pennsylvania  must  answer. — 
If  she  and  our  sister  slates  will  come  to  the  rescue 
and  stand  by  the  side  of  'Tennessee  in  this  glorious 
enterprise,  we  shall  yet  see  the  proud  and  gallant  old 
ship  of  state  brought  back  to  her  ancient  moorings, 
and  peace  and  prosperity  permanently  restored  to  a 
long  oppressed  and  much  injured  people. 

With  considerations  of  the  highest  respect,  I am, 
sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

JAMES  C.  JONES. 

Charles  Gibbons,  Esq. 


liner  letter  to  Mr.  Polk,  ‘ respectfully  de.-iring  him  to  | fully  performed.  1 have  examined  your  pamphlet 


inform  them  whether  a leply  was  to  be  expected^ 
and  if  so,  at  what  time?”  They  particularly  request- 
ed ar.  early  notice  o!  ' be  communication:  the  letter 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  Poik  on  the  30th  by  the  hon. 
Terry  Jti.  Cahal,  Out  Mr.  Polk  did  not  tell  him 
whether  an  answer  might  be  expected  or  not.  Af- 
ter waiting  until  the  3d  October,  (the  time  to  which 
they  were  limited,)  the  committee  made  their  report 
submitting  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the 
citizens  by  whom  they  were  appointed.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  John  W.  Goode,  Esq  , Dr.  W. 
W.  Topp,  Major  Samuel  Mosely,  Dr.  Benj.  Carter, 
Jan  es  McCulium,  E q , and  lion  L-  M.  Braialilt,  all 
gentlemen -of  die  niguesl  character,  and  representing 
a great  body  of  the  best  citizens  of  Tennessee. 

These  facts,  we  trust,  will  receive  the  attentive 
consideration  of  every  Amei  ican  citizen  who  intends 
to  vole  at  the  coming  election.  Here  is  pre.sented, 
as  a candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  a man  who  refuses  to  inform  them  upon  what 
principles,  if  elected,  he  would  administer  the  go- 


v.’ith  much  care,  and  have  compared  it  with  the  co- 
pies of  Col.  Polk’s  speeches  and  addresses  that  1 
used  in  my  late  canvass  with  him,  (such  as  1 knew 
to  be  genuine,)  and  find  the  extracts  fairly  made;  and, 
w ilh  the  exception  of  such  immaterial  typographi- 
cal errors  as  usually  atlend  a reprint,  riot  at  all  af- 
fecting the  sense  or  meaning  of  the  author,  it  is  li- 
terally correct.  I not  only  know  this  publication  to 
be  a true  exposition  of  the  opinions  of  Col.  Poik  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff,  from  comparing  it  with  his 
published  opinions,  but  I know  it  troiu  having  heard 
them  from  his  own  lips,  day  after  day,  for  months  iii 
succession.  To  attempt  to  make  James  K.  Polk  the 
friend  of  a protective  tariff'  can  only  excite  the  ridi 
cule  and  contempt  of  those  w ho  know  him. 

It  is  most  astonishing  that  his  friends  should  un- 
dertake to  deceive  and  mislead  the  public  mind  on  a> 
subject  of  so  much  importance,  ami  the  detection  of 
which  is  so  certain.  1 can  but  regard  the  effort  that 
is  making  in  your  state  to  pass  James  K.  Polk  off  as 
the  friend  and  advocate  of  protection  as  an  outrage 


SP  -t  il  OF  M!i.  CLAYTON. 

The  hon.  John  M.  Clayton  delivered  me  following 
excellent  speech,  in  his  own  state,  at  the  Great  Whig 
Mass  Meeting  held  at  Delaware  City,  Del.  Thurs 
d iy , September  26th,  1844.  We  copy  irom  the  re 
port  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Fellow  citizens:  The  contrast  between  the  state  of 
the  country  as  it  exists  at  this  moment,  and  as  it  ex 
isted  at  the  time  of  the  last  whig  meeting  held  in  this 
place,  prior  to  our  last  biennial  election  in  1842,  is 
so  great  that  I must  entreat  your  attention  for  a few 
moments,  while  I compare  the  present  with  the  past. 
At  that  time  all  the  whigs  who  could  be  assembled 
at  our  biennial  meeting  in  this  place,  scarcely  filled 
two  rooms  in  yonder  hotel,  on  the  banks  ot  tbe  De- 
laware. Few  iri  number  as  they  were,  the  mere 
remnant  of  a noble  and  patriotic  party,  but  betrajed, 
dispirited  and  disheartened,  they  met  to  mourn  the 
misfortunes  of  ttieir  country,  resulting  from  the  death 
of  one,  and  the  treachery  of  another,  u hom  they  had 
helped  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  nation.  In  July, 
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1S42,  when  that  meeting  assembled  on  this  spot,  I the  statistics  of  all  the  factories  at  Lowell,  bnt  only 
thousands  of  laborers  were  to  be  seen  throughout  j of  a part  of  them.  The  water-proofin'!  establish- 
the  country,  vainly  seeking  employment;  our  com-  : merits,  the  powder  mills,  the  Lowell  bleachery,  a 
. ......  nard I ami  Ihe  newsnnners  were,  flannel  mill,  blanket  mill,  haftinr  mill  noner  mill 


vnerce  was  paralyzed,  and  the  newspapers  were, 
literally,  filled  with  notices  to  creditors,  from  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  industrious  and  enterprising  of  our 
citizens,  seeking  relief  under  the  insolvent  and  bank- 
rupt laws  of  the  country.  Public  securities  of  every 
description,  were  discredited;  the  national  govern- 
ment groaned  under  an  enormous  ..eight  of  debt; 
our  treasury  was  exhausted;  specie  was  constantly 
passing  from  us  to  foreign  countries;  and  our  credit 
abroad  was  utterly  prostrated.  The  exchanges  of 
the  nation  were  entirely  deranged;  industry  met  with 
no  adequate  reward;  and  the  cry  fi  r relief  from  our 
distressed  countrymen  was  sent  up  from  every  section 
of  the  union,  to  the  first  whig  congress  that  ever  as- 
sembled in  the  capitol.  At  the  same  time,  our  poli- 
tical opponents,  whose  destructive  doctrines  about 
tree  trade  ami  hard  money  had  reduced  us  to  tin 


fianne!  mill,  blanket  mill,  baiting  mill,  paper  mill, 
card  and  whip  factory,  plaining  machine,  reed  ma- 
chine, a foundry,  with  grist  ami  saw  mills,  are  not 
included  in  these  statistics.  But  I wish  the  farmers 
of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  this 
day  assemble;!  here,  to  distinctly  understand  how 
that  home  market  is  created  and  maintained,  without 
which  their  agricultural  labor  con'd  not  possibly 
meet  with  any  adequate  reward.  Let  me  be  still 
more  particular  about  this  matter-  One  of  these 
eleven  establishments,  the  Middlesex  mills,  now  con- 
sumes the  fleeces  of  1,200  sheep,  daily,  as  a friend 
informs  me,  who  has  wilhin  a few  days  returned 
from  the  spot.  Farmers!  here,  then,  is  a single  es- 
tablishment which  supplies  you  with  an  annual 
market  for  the  fleeces  of  more  than  300,000  sheep; 
which',  supposing  each  of  you  to  keep  one  hundred 


state  of  distress,  had  invented  and  propagated  a I head,  would  consume  all  the  wool  raised  on  more 
story,  which  could  have  originated  only  with  a ge- j than  3,000  of  yon r farms.  At  the  same  time,  this 
nuine'  loco  foco,  that  the  whigs,  in  1840.  had  promis  [ single  establishment  consumes  15,000  gallons  of  lard 
ed  tiie  laborer,  in  the  event  of  their  success,  two  dol-  \ oil  annually,  and  also  5,000  gallons  of  sperm  oil. 

[ars  n jay  and  roast  beef;  and  they  continued  to  pro-  i 1 hold  in  rny  hand  a statement,  prepared  hy  Mr. 
palate  this  petty  falsehood  of  their  own  device,  until  | Childs,  of  Philadelph  ia,  of  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
manv  a one  among  them  actually  believed  it — ien  fabrics  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity,  in  1844,  show- 


Also  one, 

truth,  iiy-'eiiina  ofit, 
memory 


Who  having  unt 
Made  such  a sinner  of- Li: 

As  credit  his  own  lie. 

So  that,  during  the  general  gloom  and  distress  of  the 
period  1 have  described,  our  opponents  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunily  of  taunting  us  with  the  question, 
‘Where  now  are  your  two  dollars  a day  and  roast 


ing  that  those  manufactories  consume  64,51)0  lbs.  of 
wool  weekly,  or  4 394,000  ibs  per  annum.  He  esti- 
mates that  about  100  acres  of  land  will  furnish  pas- 
ture and  fodder  for  250  sheep  the  year  round,  and 
that  a single  manufacturer  of  cloth  actually  requires, 
and  works  up  ail  the  wool  which  can  be  raised  on 
30,000  acres  of  land.  But  take  off  the  duties  which 
protect  American  wool  and  woollens,  and  American 


beef?”  (Laughter  and  cheers).  At  the  same  time  : cotton  good5,  by  repealing  the  whig  tariff  of  1842, 
the  measures  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  country,  and  how  will  matters  stand  then?  In  that  case,  if 
hy  the  whigs  in  congress,  had  been  defeated  bv  the  | ihese  establishments  could  continue  their  operations, 
treacherous  course  of  the  acting  president,  and  the  ; (hey  would  buy  their  wool  from  foreign  countries; 
steady,  persevering  efforts  of  a reckless  opposition,  ; and  you  and  your  sheep  might  go  to  grass  together, 
which  labored  u illiout  ceasing  to  bafile  or  embarrass  | before  you  could  find  a market  for  your  wool. — 
every  whig  effort  for  the  good  of  the  people.  But ; (Laughter.)  Bui  it  would  be  impossible  for  these 
the  harvest  was  over,  and  the  summer  was  just  end-  j establishments  to  continue  their  operations;  and  you 
ed  when  the  patriotic  whig  congress  of  1612,  to  the  j would  not  only  cease  to  feed  the  operatives,  engaged 
deep  disappointment  of  their  enemies,  succeeded,  [ in  Ihese  manufactories,  but  you  must  encounter  the 
amidst  unexampled  embarrassments  and  difficulties,  i competition  <>(  a great  many  of  them,  who,  in  the 
in  passing  the  glorious  whig  tariff  oT  that  year,  which  j absence  of  all  other  employment,  must  go  to  farming 
has  since  not  only  saved  many  a poor  whig  from 
want,  but  enabled  many  a locofoco  to  earn  two  dol- 


lars a day,  and  eat  roast  beef,  who,  at  that  time,  as 
he  wandered  about  the  country  for  want  of  employ- 


to  get  bread.  And  the  number  of  farmers  and  plough- 
men being  increased  by  the  addition  of  such  formi- 
dable bands  of  able  bodied  male  laborers,  the  wages 
of  farm  labor  and  the  profits  of  farming  roust  go 


mer.t  waived  his  ragged  hat  in  scornful  triumph  over  j down  together.  The  female  operative  will  be  in  a 
what' he  called  the  violated  promises  of  “these  ras-  j still  more  deplorable  condition.  Most  of  these  would 
caliv  whigs.”  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  | he  no  longer  fed  and  clothed  hy  their  own  industry. 

Tn ere  is  a single  manufactory  about  sixty  miles!  They  must  then  live  upon  free  trade, — which  [take 
from  Boston,  v>  Inch  gives  a livjiihood  to  2,000  per-  to  be  the  charity  of  foreigners,  for;  I apprehend, 


sons  where  the  wages  of  men  vary  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  dollars  a week.  This  concern  is  called  the 
Sandwich  Glass  Works.  The  pay  of  the  fancy  cut- 
ters is  still  higher.  1 understand  they  can  earn 
nearly  three  dollars  a day,  and  eat  roast  beef. — 
(Cheers  ) There  are  many  glass  factories,  perhaps 
of  equal  dimensions,  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  laborers  m these  laetories  consume 
bread  stufl’s  and  agricultural  produce,  raised  by  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  for  which 


their  own  countrymen,  in  such  a slate  of  tilings, 
would  have  little  charity  to  bestow.  Estimating  the 
number  of  operatives  employed  in  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanic  arts  at  ihis  lime  at  a million,  (there 
were  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  four  years  ago), 
and  the  whole  capital  employed  in  the  United  States 
in  trades  and  in  a nu  fat  lures  at  *>.390,000,000,  every 
sensible  man  will  by  this  lime  begin  to  see,  that  here 
is  something  for  him  to  think  of,  which  is  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  any  local  politics  which  usually 


they  assist  in  supplying  us  with  glass.  It  is  stated  ! engross  the  attention  of  the  petty  politicians  of  the 

J <-•  . i /-'t  i • . • . • L.  . : . r , I , . it  / r l nhaoritur  \ I \ c<  rr»  ou  In  •»  \r  is  n a r>o  <4  h a t'Ci  _ 


that  the  sand  of  tiie  Sandwich  works  is  brought  from 
Maurice  River,  New  jersey;  the  coal,  to  heat  the 
furnaces,  is.-:,  from  Virginia — 700  miles  distant — and 
the  straw,  ior  packing  tiie  glass  Ir  on  t 
New  York. 


day.  (Great  cheering.)  lie  may  have  cared,  here- 
tofore,very  little  about  party  men  and  party  strife, 
or  who  is  in  and  who  is  oat;  oui  lie  will  now  begin 
state  of  j to  see  very  clearly,  I think,  that  if  ill  is  system  of 


(Cheer.-.)  Takeoff  tiie  duties  on  glass  i protecting  home  lauor,  this  plan  of  encouraging  do- 


facturi 


in  oilier  words,  tm=  tariff 


lie  among  the  ins,  he  will  probably  he  among  the  outs; 
by  which  1 mean,  that,  if  lie  does  riot  expect  to  be- 
come an  uffiee  holder,  but  still  to  depend  upon  the 
plough,  he  will  probably  soon  be  out  of  cash,  out  of 
credit,  and  if  not  out  of  character,  it  may  be  very- 


ware  and  establishments  of  this  description,  nmue  j mesne  uianu 

rous  as  they  arc  m this  country,  will  cease  to  fur- ! of  1-642,  shall  be  overthrown— no  matter  who  may 
rush  the  means  of  profitable  employment  to  thou- 
sands who  now  help  to  constitute  a home  maiket  for 
us;  and  we  compel  them  lo  compete  with  us  in  agri- 
cultural labor,  thus  increasing  Die  sugpiy,  and  di- 
minishing the  demand  for  our  produce.  In  that 
case,  they  mav  gel  roast  beef  enough;  but  where  the-. probable,  he  will  soon  be  out  at  eloo.vs.  (Liughter 
two  collars  a day  are  to  come  from  I cannot  under  end  cheering.) 

stand.  (Laughter.;  1 hold  in  my  hand  cert  -m  pub  Without  going  into  a general  discussion  of  the  be- 
1 issued  statistics  of  the  Lowell  manufactures,  as  they  J n e-fits  flowing  from  the  protective  poiicy,  or  oi  tiie 
stood  on  tin-  1st  ol  January  iast,  which,  l am  assn-  evils  w hicti  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a 
red,  arc  compiled  from  authentic  sources.  Eleven  i system  of  free  trade,  1 a-k  lo  be  indulged  while  i 
manufacturing  companies  at  this  plane,  employ  a briefly  point  out  how,  by  the  abolition  of  our 
capital  ol  $1U, 650, 000,  and  furnish  profitable  ooou-  | own  tariff,  we  shall  become  virtual  tax-payers,  sup- 
palioii  to  2 345  mates,  and  6 205  females;  making,  : porting,  Lo  the  fu II  extent  of  our  ability  to  consume 
in  all,  8,640  operatives.  They  make  71,141  600  j British  manufactured  goods,  the  monstrous  and  cor- 


yants  of  cloth,  per  annum,  and  consume  22,880  000 
ibs.  of  jcullon.  The  average  amount  of  wages, -in 
these  establishments,  paid  per  mouth,  is  $150,000; 
and  they  annually  consume  4,000  barrels  oi  flour, 
for  starch  in  their  mills,  punt  works,  ami  bleachery, 
lo  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  flour  consumed  hy 
the  operatives  in  bread.  They  consume  in  these 
factories,  annually,  12  500  tons’  of  anthracite  coal; 
3 290  cords  of  wood;  57,849  gallons  of  oil;  S3J,UU0 
tos.  of  starch,  and  GU0,0UO  bushels  of  charcoal — 
(Cheers.)  Observe  that  1 am  not  attempting  to  give 


nun  government  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  her  mo 
uarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions.  The  whole 
annual  expenditure  for  the  support  of  government  in 
that  kingdom,  including  the  interest  on  tile  public 
debt,  exceeds  =£50,000,000;  being  about  $259,000,- 
OUO,  annually  levied  to  sustain  British  institutions, 
including  her  corrupt  pension  system,  and  those  re- 
sulting from  tiie  connection  between  church  and 
state.  To  effect  this,  England,  while  she  preaches 
free  trade  to  us,  levies  enormous  duties  upon  nearly 
every  article  we  can  produce,  except  raw  cotton,  by 


a tariff  said  to  average  more  than  230  per  cent" 
And  she  also  levies  excise  duties, — that  is,  taxes  on 
such  arlicles  as  are  produced  and  consumed  at  home, 
to  an  amount  which,  McCulloch  stales,  exceeded,  in 
each  of  the  years  1S33  and  1834,  <£18, 000,090,  or 
about  $90,000,000  annually.  To  illustrate  tiie  effect 
of  this  excise  system,  I will  take  the  single  article 
of  beer,  which,  you  know,  is  the  common  drink  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  England.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  hops,  to  make  tiie  beer,  are  subjected  to 
an  excise  duty,  which,  in  the  year  1334,  produced  a 
revenue  of  <£330.000.  Next,  there  is  an  excise  duty 
on  malt  from  barley,  which,  in  the  same  year,  1834, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  <£5,142  000,  and 
on  mail  from  other  grain,  <£134,290;  making  to- 
gether, £5,27  6,000.  Then  the  brewers  and  mal- 
sters  are  subject  to  oilier  excise  duties,  and  the  sel- 
lers and  retailers  of  tiie  beer  are  subject  to  a further 
excise  duty,  I he  joint  proceeds  of  which  amounted, 
in  1S34,  to  the  sum  of  £328.000.  So  that,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  statistics  of  McCulloch, -the  excise 
levied  on  the  common  drink  of  the  English  labor- 
ers, under  various  shapes  and  forms,  amounted  in  a 
single  year  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  £5,934,000, 
equal  to  about  $29,000,000,  and  far  exceeding  the 
present  annual  expenses  of  the  whoie  government  of 
the  United  States.  (Cheers.)  The  same  author,  in 
his  latest  statist  tea  t work  on  the  British  empire, 
states  the  amount  of  all  these  excises  on  hops,  malt 
and  licenses  to  brewers  and  sellers  of  beer,  in  the 
year  1836,  at  more  than  $30,000,000.  Nearly  ail 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  subject  to  a similar  ex- 
cise. This  excise  tax  on  soap  and  soap-makers,  in 
tiie  year  1836,  amounted  to  nearly  $5-000,000.  There 
are  excises  on  vinegar,  on  tea  and  coffee,  glass, 
starch,  paper  of  every  class,  tobacco  and  snuli, 
bricks,  and  a long  list  of  other  articles  necessary  for 
tiie  laboring  classes,  too  tedious  to  mention.  Be- 
sides all  these,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  land  lax, 
til  ere  are  taxes  on  all  the  windows  of  the  poor  man's 
house,  besides  a tax  on  the  house  itselt,  a tax  on  the 
man,  a tax  on  his  horse,  a lax  on  his  cart,  and  a tax 
ion  his  dog, — a tax  .on  the  deed  for  his  land,  if  lie 
owns  any, — a tax  on  his  receipt-. — a lax  on  his  will, 
j and  (1  understand,)  a lux  on  ids  cojjin. 

If  you  are  resolved  that  English  laborers  shall 
manufacture  your  goods,  and  lo  that  end  are  deter- 
mined to  break  do-vn  your  own  manufacturers,  who 
alone  could  keep  down  the  price  of  English  goods  by 
their  competition,  you  must,  of  course,  expecl  to 
pay  the.  English  laborer  suefi  a price  for  his  goods  as 
will  enable  him  to  live,  and  live  in  ESftgland.  Ot 
course,  you  must  pay  hint  lor  his  work,  enough  Lo 
enable  hun  to  pay  ali.  his  excises  and  staji*  du- 
ties. You  must  pay  him  for  the  beer  lie  drinks 
while  lie  is  working  for  you;  you  must  pay  him  his 
window  tax,  which  lets  in  the  light  of  heaven  to 
enable  him  to  see  how  to  do-the  work;  and,  in  short, 
you  must  pay  him  the  English  excise,  or  direct  tax, 
on  every  article  of  food  er  clothing  -which,  is  subject 
to  such  a duly,  am!  also  on  every  taxed  article  wuicli 
tie  uses  in  the  manufacture  ot  tiie  goods  you  con- 
, sume.  In  doing  this,  you  support  the  British  govern- 
I ment,  queen,  nobles,  church,  army,  navy  and  a!!,  as 
1 fully  as  any  -Englishman  who  consumes  no  more  ot 
; their  manufactured  goods  than  you  do;  and  you  find 
, employ  incut  for,  and  support  E igiish  subjects,  to  lie 
| taxed  by  the  English  government.  A lain  aide  wri- 
ter estimates  “that  we  pay  an  average? of  about  5J 
i per  cent,  of  the  cost  ol  imported  articles  ol  manu- 
J factu-re  into  the  excheq,  iers  of  foreign  and  despotic 
| governments,  as  a tax  used  lo  oppress  and  injure 
ourselves,”  Every  time  Queen  Victoria  produces  a 
| young  prince,  a young  du.te,  or  a darling  little  prin- 
cess,you  will  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  you 
are  expected  to  send  a little  more  grist  to  tiie  E ig- 
li-.li  mill,  another  contribution  lo  support  the  dear 
babies,  which  must  each  so  n have  salaries  and  pen- 
sions of  some  hundred  Inousaud  pounds  sterling  a 
vear.  (Great  cheering.)  VViiat  a delightful  Hung 
it  will  he  for  our  modern  democracy  lo  learn,  aiier 
they  shad  have  broken  down  tiie  system  which  uo.v 
enables  their  own  countrymen  to- furnish  them  with 
their  own  clothing,  tlial  Prince  Albert,  like  John 
Rogers,  of  red-hot  memory  , has  at  last  “nine  small 
children  and  one  ai  the  breast,”  and  that  a cargo  ot 
Britisli  broadcloths  has  arrived  in  tiie  Delaware, 
the  price  of  which  has  been  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  a new  excise  law  passed  to  pension  off 
me  whole  royal  household!  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
vVhat  good  locofoco  wilt  not  feel  his  democracy 
stirring  within  him,  when  he  learns  that  a young 
princess  has  been  married  to  another  Hessian,  whose 
royal  necessities  will  require  tiie  imposition  of  ano- 
ther tax  on  soap,  candles  and  windows!  (Cheers.)  In 
such  a stale  of  tilings,  would  not  South  Carolina  be 
jubilant  with  joy?  (Cheers.)  To  prepare  us  for 
this  happy  state,  you  may  have  observed  that  the 
London  “Times,”  a high  Tory  paper  of  England, 
gives  an  account  of  a meeting  of  British  capitalists, 
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held  a few  weeks  ago,  at  which  a large  sum  of  mo- 
ney was  subscribed,  sfcnong  other  purposes,  to  supply 
us  with  free  trad®  publications,  (o  be  printed  in  JV. 
York ! This  will,  of  course,  instruct  Brother  Jona- 
than how  wise  we  would  be  to  have  British  goods 
duty  free,  and  break  up  what  the  English  lories  call 
our  American  system  of  monopolies  and  commercial 
restrictions.  (Cheers.) 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  value  of  our  own  home 
market  for  agricultural  produce  may  be  judged  of 
by  you  from  one  single  fact,  which  1 am  now  about 
to  state  from  the  public  documents,  and  which  I be- 
seech you  to  investigate  for  yourselves.  The  annual 
value  of  all  the  agricultural  produceof  the  United 
States,  not  including  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  has 
been  estimated  by  competent  judges  al'$844, 000,000, 
in  round  numbers.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  greatest  amount  of  all  these  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, purchased  from  us  b\j  all  the  foreign  coun. 
tries  in  the  world,  was  not,  in  anyone  year,  equal  to 
the  value  of  §20,00(7000.  In  other  words,  foreign 
countries  would  not  purchase  of  us,  even  when  we 
oS'ered  them  free  trade,  as  we  substantially  did  in  the 
year  before  the  passage  of  the  whig  tariff  of  1842, 
one  fortieth  part  of  our  ordinary  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. (Cheers.)  This,  then,  is  what  we  are  to 
get  from  free  trade,  when  we  shall  have  been  per- 
suaded bv  English  capital ists  to  destroy  our  own 
home  market,  by  repealing  our  tariff.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  estimated  lhat  our  home-market  consum 


of  Delaware.  Would  to  God  that  men  of  all  par- 
ties might  prove  themselves  as  honest,  as  manly,  as 
intelligent,  as  independent,  and  as  fearless  as  these 
tariff  democrats  of  Cumberland  county! 

They  have  shown  that — 

“All  the  ends  they  aim’d  at  were  their  country's}’’ 
and  it  would  give  me  indescribable  gratification  (o 
know  them  and  take  them  by  the  hand.  (Cheers.) 
But  should  I ever  see  them,  I will  tell  them,  that, 
proud  as  their  position  now  is,  and  justly  as  Pennsyl- 
vania may  boast  of  such  citizens,  there  are  some 
among  the  Blue  Hen’s  Chickens,  with  hearts  as  firm 
and  true.  (Cheers.)  Without  alluding  to  the  many 
in  Delaware  who  have  followed  their  example,  1 
rejoice  with  exceeding  joy  in  pointing  ypur  atten- 
tion to  two  of  my  friends  and  neighbors  here  pre- 
sent, members  of  the  Delaware  bar,  and  both  of 
them  gentlemen  of  the  most  distinguished  private  i 
worth,  who  have  avowed  the  same  opinions  express-  i 
ed  by  the  tariff  democrats  of  Cumberland  county, 
and,  although  heretofore  among  the  champions  of 
democracy  here  in  Delaware,  now  determine 

“With  all  their  might 
To  stand  by  die  right 
Of  our  gallant  Clay,  of  Kentucky!’’ 

(Great  cheering.) 

But  the  matter  to  which  I desire  especially  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  al!  present,  and  particularly  of 
all  modern  demoera Is,  is  the  leading  editorial  of  this 


cd  the  whig  party,  and  especially  Mr.  Clay,  for  pass- 
ing the  protective  tariff  of  1842.  (Laughter.)  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  little  discrepancy,  both  these  wri- 
ters were  equally  hot  for  Polk  and  Dallas!  1 have 
been  attacked  for  having  voted  in  the  United  States 
senate  against  the  tariff  acts  both  of  1824  and  1842, 
though  the  assailants  probably  knew  as  well  as  you 
do,  that  I went  into  the  seriale  of  the  United  States 
for  the  first  lime  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  and  re- 
signed my  seat  in  that  body  in  December,  183C,  and 
that  1 have  never  been  in  it  since.  (Cheers.)  In 
this  connexion,  let  me  also  advert  to  a trick  of  trade 
of  certain  political  newspapers  and  orators,  who  as- 
sail whig  members  of  congress,  for  voting  against  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York,  and  others, 
who  proposed  to  raise  the  duty  on  course  wool,  which 
is  now  only  taxed  with  a revenue  duly  o(  5 per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  when  costing  not  more  than  seven  cents 
per  pound.  This  is  represented  as  a whig  vote 
against  protection  to  wool.  This  coarse  wool  is 
brought  from  South  America,  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets,  and  the  coarsest  woollen 
fabrics.  Vfooi  of  this  kind  is  not  produced  by  our 
farmers;  yet  it  is  necessarily  used,  wilh  ours,  in  these 
manufactures;  and  without  it  our  own  wool  could  not 
be  successfully  used  in  the  construction  of  these  fab- 
rics. A duly  upon  it,  so  far  from  protecting,  would 
only  tax  the  manufacturers,  and  injure  the  American 
wool-growers;  and  that  was  the  very  object  of  many 
who  voted  for  it.  Yet.  although  such  a duty  would 


ed  annually  §200,000  000  of  the  surplus  products  of  Folk  and  Dallas  “Pennslvania  Statesman,'"  comment-  a5  c|eai  |v  anti-protective  as  a duty  on  the  dye- 
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the  farmer,  or  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  pur. 
chased  of  us  by  all  foreigners.  (Great  applause.)  It 
has  been  shown  that  New  England  alone  consumes, 
in  flour,  7,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually  be- 
yond her  own  production;  which  is  500,000  bushel 


ing  on  the  proceedings  of  ttie  Dickinson  meeting, 
and  denouncing  the  infamous  conduct  of1  the  travel- 
ling orators,  and  township  drill  sergeants,  and  ‘wlrip- 
pers-in  of  the  party,”  for  their  falsehood  in  repre- 
senting James  K.  Polk,  and  the  democratic  party- 


more  than  the  average  annual  export  of  the  whole  ! "Ildcr  4s  present  organization,  as  being  in  favor  at* 
country.  “It  is  stated  on  good  authority,”  says  Mr.  1 ^ie  Pr°letrive  principle.  1 he  editor  says:  “ i ens  ot 
Ellsworth,  commissioner  of  patenls,  in  Iris  iast  An-  thousands  of  the  honest  democracy  of  Pennsylvania 
nual  Report,  p.. 41,  “that  the  manufacturers  of  New  are  at  ,h's  moment  cherishing  this  same  fallacy, 
England,  in  1842,  used  more  than  200,000  barrels  of  i (that  ls>  the  1(Jea  thal  the  u'ri(.1  ol  1842  was  a demo- 
flour  in  making  starch  and  sizing  their  goods — being  cr<di  c measure  that  “ protection  ’was  a democratic 
a larger  quantity  Ilian  was  exported  io  England  m principle:)  and  when  they  come  to  be  convinced  that 
the  same  period.”  England  never  did,  nor  never  Jaales  K.  Polk  is  < pposed  to  the  doctrines  of  “pro- 
will, buy  our  Indian  corn.  In  the  only  condition  in  le,'hon,  like  the  men  of  Dickinson,  they  will  desert 
which  it  will  bear  exporLiion,  (kiln-dried  ) it  is  him,  because  tney  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
deemed  by  Englishmen  unfit  for  bread,  after’ it  has  ! “protection  was  a democratic  doctrine;  and  they  will 
undergone  transportation:  and  English  oals  are  pre- 1 re6ard  Mr-  Polk’s  hostility  to  protection,  as  an  aban- 
ferred  to  it  for  horse  food.  The  whole  amount  0f ; donment  of  democratic  principles.  This  is  one  of  the 
Indian  corn  exported  to  foreign  countries,  in  every  j k'*ter  and  blasting  results  o(  the  deceptive  and  frau- 
shape,  is  ascertained  to  be  not  equal  io  one  half  the  du'el11  course  pursued  by  the  so-called  democratic 
corn  crop  of  little  Delaware  itself!  (Cheers  ) i Press  of  tllis  commonwealth;  it  is  one  of  the  poisun- 
Farmers!  the  interests  of  yourselves  and  your  ; ous  fruits  of  that  system  of  sophistry  and  falsehood, 
country  are  now  in  your  hands.  You  will  decide  its  I which,  u'tthout  a solitary  exception  that  we  know 
destiny, and  vour  own,  by  your  votes  in  November.  op  kas  ^een  resorted  to  by  the  travelling  orators, 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  v ifn  the  prices  furnished  bv  and  township  drill  sergeants,  and  whippers-in  of  the 
your  own  home  markel,  you  may  try  free  Irade;  and  PartM  Mislead  or  honestly  avowing  the  true  arid 
if  that  does  not  leave  your  surplus  bread  studs  to  rot  i ^0,1S  cherished  principles  ol  the  party,  showing  then- 
on  your  hands,  there  is  no  truth  in  political  arilhme- ' superiority  over  those  oi  their  opponents,  and  pre- 
tic.  The  only  alternative  1 know  for  you,  is  to  give  ' ParinS  the  minds  of  the  people  to  receive  them  as 
up  your  occupation,  and  let  your  fields  grow  up  in  '•he  SL‘naine  olisprmg  of  the  jetfcrso-iian  creed  like 
filthy  weeds;  and  then  our  good  democrats  will  have  ! 8asc  thieves,  lliese  editors  and  orators  have  thus  far 
poke-bushes  enough  to  hang  upon  every-  hickory  pole  sPen'  the  campaign  in  stealing  scions  from  the  whig 
in  the  country.  ("Great  laughter.)  nursery,  and  endeavoring  to  engraft  them  on  demo- 

rr,L  cratic  stocks.  Thus  a false  issue  lias  been  presented 

i here  are  two  falaenoods  current  with  the  ene-  . ,,  , , ,, 

„■  , ,,  , , , . , to  the  democracy,  by  the  men  in  whom  they  trusted, 

mies  ot  tue  tar  ill,  winch  Plough  often  refuted,  it  is  . , ,,  ■ , , . c J , ’ 

*?-  ’ 1 and  whom  the  principle  of  gratitude  for  confidence 


necessary  again  to  expose.  The  first  of  these  . is, ! 
that  the  whigs  are  in  favor  of  prohibitory  duties.  Mr. 
Clay  has  over  and  over  again,  in  all  his  public 
speeches,  repudiated  a prohibitory  tariff.  If  there 
be  a whig  in  (tie  nation  who  is  in  favor  of  duties  a- 
mounting  to  prohibition  on  foreign  articles,  I do  not 
know  trim.  The  second  misrepresentation  is,  that 
James  K.  Polk  is  in  favor  of  our  proleclive  policy.  > 
This  is  now  known  by  all  who  circulate  it  to  be  a j 
falsehood,  and  shame  will  soon  overtake  all  who! 
have  given  that  falsehood  utterance.  I now  hold  up  | 
to  your  view,  and  invite  your  attention  to  a newspa- 1 
per  called  tiie  “Pennsylvania  Statesman published  at  I 
Carlisle  on  the  19ih  ol  tins  inonlh.  You  see,  it  is  a 
democratic  paper,  and  lias  the  names  of  Polk,  Dal- 
las and  Shunk,  in  staring  capitals,  at  (lie  head  of  its 
columns.  Il  contains  the  proceedings  of  ihe  demo- 
cratic tariff  meeting  in  Dickinson  township,  Cum- 
berland county,  on  the  31st  of  August  last.  These 
proceedings  set  forth  a copy  of  a letter  addressed, 
on  the  22d  of  July,  by  a committee  appointed  at  a 
previous  meeting,  io  James  K.  Polk,  inquiring  of  him 
whether  he  was  in  iavor  of  the  tariff,  and  whether, 
if  elected,  lie  would  support  it?  Then  follows  the 
report  ol  the  committee,  staring  that  no  reply  to 
their  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Polk,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  weeks.  (Laughter.)  They  then 
proceed  by  resolutions,  to  denounce  Mr.  Polk  as  un- 
worthy ol  their  support.  (Applause.)  Alter  inis 


generously  bestowed,  shoulJ  have  made  honest  and 
faithful  to  the  trust.  Time  and  again,  have  we  pro- 
tested against  the  anti-democratic  course  pursued  by 
the  presses,  orators,  and  leaders  of  the  democratic 
party.  We  have  admonished  itiein  of  their  policy, 
and  tiie  dangers  ol  their  course.  We  have  condemned 
the  wickedness  of  the  frauds  they  were  practising., 
and  invited  them  to  return  to  (lie  paths  of  Tiulh  and 
soberness.’  But  our  warnings  and  admonitions  have 
been  met  by  hot  and  proscriptive  denunciations:  and 
men  who  have  scarcely  emerged  from  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  democracy,  tiave  presumed  to  talk  learn- 
edly to  us  of  the  errors  and  impolicy  of  our  position.” 

Tiie  “travelling  orators”  from  other  parts,  who 
have  visited  this  stale,  and  the  infamous  newspaper 
editors,  who  have  propagated  the  wiilul  falsehood, 
lhat  James  K.  Polk  is  Inendly  to  protection,  will 
receive  a sufficient  castigation  in  tiie  editorial  of  ilieir 
own  parly  organ,  tiie  ‘ Pennsylvania  Statesman.”  1 
will  not  assume  the  task  of  chastising  them  fur  their 
baseness;  and  I gladly  wash  my  hands  of  that,  dirty 
business.  (Immense  applause.) 

But  falsehood,  with  many  of  our  political  opponents, 
is  now  tiie  orderol  the  day.  Perhaps  the  w orld  never 
before  exhibited  more  disgraceful  spectacles  ol  reck- 
less mendacity  lor  political  purposes.  1 have  ocen 
diverted  by  the  attacks  made  al  two  different  parts 
of  the  country,  on  a speech  I delivered  »t  Wi.i 


follows  art  address  to  the  democrats  oi  Cumberland,  . mirigton,  on  the  subject  of  tariff.  By  or-.e  v.  filer,  I 
conclusively  showing  that  Mr.  Polk  is  opposed  to ! was  assailed,  because  I had  not  represented  Mr. 
trie  protective  principle,  and  the  true  principles  ol  j Polk  as  the  friend  of  the  protective  policy;  while  by 
the  tariff  democrats  oi  Pennsylvania.  (Queers,)  To  another  writer,  it  was  distinctly  claimed,  that  Mr. 
all  these  I invite  the  aumuiun  of  the  tar. 2 democrats ! Polk  was  opposed  to  a protective  tariff',  and  he  censur- 


stuff’s  of  tiie  manufacturer,  the  whigs  of  congress 
have  been  arraigned,  through  the  whole  northern 
and  middle  country,  for  their  votes  against  it,  as 
hostile  to  protection;  and,  [ understand,  ignorance 
and  credulity  have  been  extensively  imposed  upon  by 
this  deception. 

Let  us  look  a little  further  into  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  day.  Do  not  be  alarmed  by  the  imagi- 
nation that  I am  about  to  undertake  tiie  task  of  ex- 
posing all  the  falsehoods  which  have- been  invented 
upon  Mr.  Clay.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  further 
vindication  of  him.  lie  stands  unshaken  and  unmov- 
ed amidst  the  tempest  of  calumny  which  i^ges  around 
him,  and  will  come  forth  unhurt  by  all  the  pollings 
of  this  pitiless  storm.  (Great  cheering  ) At  tins 
very  lime  four  years  ago,  our  lamented  Harrison 
was  Ihe  object  ol  assault  from  the  same  reckless  ca- 
lumniators. It  was  proved,  so  far  as  loco  fi>co  evi- 
dence ceuld  prove  anything,  that  lie  sold  white  men 
for  debt,  (laughter) — Lhat  he  was  an  old  coward,  n 
petticoat  general — that  lie  was  not  in  ihe  battle  of 
the  Thames,  and  was  a traitor  to  his  trust;  indeed, 
there  were  few  crimes  enumerated  in  the  statute 
book  of  which  he  was  not  accused.  You,  probably, 
ail  recollect  how,  in  that  day,  we  were  tauntingly 
t rid  lhat  tiie  whigs  deserved  to  be  beaien  for  running- 
an  “old  granny”  for  the  presidential  office,  while  we 
had  a statesman  like  Henry  Clay,  whose  claims  bad 
been  repudiated,  and  that  we  had  defeated  our  only 
chance  of  success,  by  the  omission  io  nominate  lhat 
able  and  distinguished  statesman.  (Cheers.)  But 
Harrison  has  been  taken  from  among  us: — 

“ Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 

Af;er  life's  fitful  fever,  lie  sleeps  well; 

Treason  lias  done  his  worsi;  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  notning 

Can  touch  him  further.” 

And  now,  the  same  envenomed  shafts,  which  may 
have  had  an  agency  in  bringing  his  gray  hairs  in  sor- 
i.nv  to  the  grave,  are  aimed,  with  the  sarre  inten- 
tions, at  tiie  very  man  of  whom  it  was  then  admitted 
and  proudly  boasted,  HE  u-ould  have  done  honor  to 
tiie  presidential  office!  (Cheers.) 

’i  lie  great  statesman  of  the  west  has  been  the  oh 
ject  of  unceasing  calumny,  during  twenty  years,  for 
one  of  the  best  acts  of  iris  life.  The  sequel  of  his 
history,  whicli  shall  announce  the  triumph  that  awaits 
him,  while  il  will  prove  a salutary  lesson  to  calum- 
niators in  all  time  to  come,  will  present  one  of  the 
I proudest  of  all  human  victories  over  unmerited  per- 
j sec'ulion.  (Great  cheers.)  For,  Io!  tiie  day  an  i 
I hour  are  at  hand,  when  lie  shall  not  only  come  forth 
I unhurt  and  unscathed  by  tiie  ordeal  through  w Inch  lie 
has  passed — but  brighter  and  more  glorious  by  that 
j liery  trial  will  he  stand  amidst  tiie  blaze  ol  Ins  mighty 
and  unexampled  triumph.  (Immense  appLu-e  and 
elieei  mg.) 

Here  Ml*.  Clayton  illustrated  Iris  subject  farther 
by  speaking  of  the  calumnies  circulated  against  the 
wing  candidate  lor  governor  ol  Delaware,  Ihe  brave 
and  meritorious  major  Thomas  Stockton,  of  whom 
Mr.  C.  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  eulogy,  while 
completely  exposing  the  falsehood  and  wickedness  of 
the  charges  hi  ought  against  him  lor  political  pur- 
poses. The  shouts  of  approbation  with  which  Mr. 
C’s.  remarks  were  received,  exhibited  the  deep  ho.it 
wmen  major  Stockton  lias  on  tiie  affections  of  Ins 
fellow  cii.zeiis,  as  well  as  the  power  and  eloquence 
of  tiie  speaker. 
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•'Business  review.  Lcuf  m pa-pus  hod  idiers  of  th  ® 
5,i]  i;isrs»''tlmt“suicks  and  securities  ere  improving,  ana 
■conic  gi  lean  stocks  are  looked  j or  by  capitalists, 

jir  invest  me m " So  then,  limy  are  coming  to  ibeir  ap- 
u.-u-j  am  the\  7 America  i o.edit  can  be  kept  down  no 
longer  u seems,  in  spile  ot’  their  blackballing.  And  this 
announcement  reaches  us  in  the  same  steamer  that 
brings  us  accounts  of  there  being  a gieater  demand  lor 
money,  lhat  -‘it  is  scarcer,”  and  that  the  rate  ol  interest 
for  discounts  had  advanced. 

The  commissioners  now  in  London  in  behalf  of  the 
Illinois  improvement,  and  who  it  was  for  a time  suppos- 
ed would  succeed  in  the  mission,  afer  very  nearly  ac- 
complishing it,  will  it  is  said  bo  overtaken  by  the  time  to 
winch  their  negotiations  were  limited,  without  quite 
effecting  it.  The  bonds  have  been  offered  at  36,  without 
finding  buyers. 

American  provisions  in  England.  Although  there 
is  no  great  activity  in  niarke',  yet  prices  are  fully  sus- 
tained, and  the  prospect  oi  the  tutuie  encouraging- 

Stocks.  London  Oct.  5th.  Alabama  s'erling  fives 
30;  Indiana,  33  a 40;  Kentucky  6’=  93;  Louisiana  fives 
73  a75;  Maryland  fives  63  a 65;  Massachusetts  fives 
1UU  a 103;  N.  York  fives,  91;  Onio  sixes  6/  a 68; 
Pennsylvania  lives  G7  a 68. 

Specie.  Shipments  of  specie  from  N.  York  during  | 
last  wa  k,  to  Havre.  fl&,2t29;  to  Liverpool  tflOJ.OJO;  to  | 
Canton  $10  292;  total  $292,621.  , , I 

A Conduct  a of  specie  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  tne  17  rn  i 
Sep.  from  the  mines  of  Mexico,  Viz.  from  Mexico  ^ 
$1,093,785;  Puebla  $55,831;  Perote  $5,900;  Zalapa  $oo,-  , 
983 — tola  I $1  210.160.  Probably  me  same  spec.e  with  1 
which  die  Tient  arrived  at  Havana. 

% 

Provision  bu.-iness.  Three  extensive  packing  houses, 
wilh  slaughtering  establishments  attached  to  each,  capa* 
ble  of  dressing  from  1500  io  2000  head  ot  hog-,  or  300 
head  of  cattle  per  day,  have  just  been  commenced  in  \ 
St.  Louis  ami  us  vicinity.  Tne  Republican  says  lhat  j 
the  proprietors  of  the  sevefal  house's  are  men  in  every, 
waj  qualifidd  for  the  business  iliey  have-engaged  in  ,“and 
it  would  not  he  pk.cing  too  high  an  estimate  on  them,’’ j 
continues  the  same  paper,  “tu  say  that  these  establish- 1 
menls  are  capable  of  cutting  and  curing  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  60,000  head  of  hogs,  and  from  10  to 
20,000  head  ot  cable,  in  the  usual  season  for  culling  and  j 
curing  meat.  They  are  also  prepared  to  smoke  from 
700, OdU  io  1,000,000  pounds  of  meat  per  month.” 

Cottons.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market,  during  the' 
week  ending  20  h Sept,  was  heavy,  and  in  some  de-  j 
scripiions  of  American  a decline  ob^d.  was  subedited  | 
to.  The  ensuing  week  it  rallied  somewhat;  and  26,000 
bales  were  sold,  of  which  2.000  were  on  speculation,' 
1,8U0  for  export,  and  the  rest  tu  the  trade.  During  the  | 
week  ending  the  3d  Oct.,  it  relapsed  again,  unu  only 
20  500  bales  changed  hands.  Prices  on  the  3d  Oct. 
Upland  inferior  3|;  middling  Hi  fair 4^;  good  lair 4|;j 
good  and  choice  5|;  New  Orleans  (int.  Tenn.)  3a?|,- j 
inferior  3 J;  middling  4^;  fair  4’;  good  fair  5j;good5a; 
verv  choice  gin  mks  6a8;  Mobue,  inferior,  3|. 

China  cotton  market,  June  21.  During  die  month  of 
May:  o , 

Deliveries , Stocks. 


American 

465  bales 

79 

Bombay 

109,33  1 

7 7997 

Bengal 

419  f 

85J2 

Madras 

3.579  “ 

17230 

15,526 

103,893 

lane  the  deliveries 

would  exceed 

25,000  ] 

Trade  at  Chusan  was  dull.  The  demand  lor  goods  at 
Ningpo  was  limited.  The  trade  at  Amboy  consisted  ot 
cotton  wool  and  straits  produce.  At  Manilla  ihe  market 
was  bare  of  grey  and  while  shiriiugs  and  American  do- 
mestics and  drills,  all  of  which  were  much  wanted. 

Cotton  crop*  Table  showing  the  time  ot  bloom, 


the  ttyne  of  a killing 

frost  and  quantity 

produced, 

nine  years  past. 
Codon  in  bloom. 

Killing  frost. 

Crop. 

1836,  June  4, 

Go. 

14 

1,422  9 50 

1838,  May  23, 

Oct.  27 

1,801.497 

1838,  June  14, 

Oct.  7 

1.560.5  <2 

1839,  May  24, 

Nov.  7 

2.177  835 

1810  June  6, 

Oct. 

17 

1,634  915 

181 1,  June  10, 

Oct.  20 

1,684  21 1 

1842  May  20, 

Oct.  27 

2 379,460 

1843,  June  9, 
1841,  May  31, 


Nov.  3 probably  2,0!X).UOO 


and  otherwise  damaged,  and  about  60  Spanish  dragges 
were  sunk.  Most  of  dm  vessels  in  port  were  injured, 
and  many  Americans  had  reached  there  disabled  at 
sea.  At  Mantauza-,  if  26  vr  -.T  :.i  p ot,  only  two  rode 
out  die  gale  in  safety.  A Spanish  man  of  war  brig  was 
lost,  crew  saveJ,  except  the ’gunner. 

At  Key  West.  Florida,  nearly  all  [he  buildings  and 
wharves  were  injured  by  die  aide.  The  ship  Atlantic, 
from  Liverpool  for  New  Orleans  was  entirely  wrecked 
on  Crossfoot  Reef, — crew  saved.  The  U.  Slates  reve- 
nue cutter  Vigilant,  dragged  her  anchor  to  sea,  and  it  is 
feared  wilh  all  her  crew,  is  lost. 

Beverly,  is  said  to  he  die  most  moral  town  in  Massi- 
chusetts,  if  notin  the  Union.  With  five  thousand  in- 
habitants, there  has  not  been  a person  convicted  of  crime 
for  five  years. 

Bibles.  For  the  last  five  months  the  American  Bible 
Society  has  issued  forty  thousand  copies  per  month. — 
Bibles  neatly  bound,  are  furnished  by  the  society  to  such 
as  purchase  them,  at  twenty  five  cents  each,  and  Tesla- 
ments  at  six  cents  each. 

Church  items.  The  General  Protestant  Episcopal 
convention  closed  its  triennial  session  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  22nd  instant,  in  good  harmony  and  fellowship.  On 
Sunday  last,  three  bishops  were  ordained,  viz:  the  Rev. 
Carlton  Chase,  D.  D . to  the  Episcopate  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rev.  Nicholas  H.  Cobb,  to  that  of  Alabama,  and 
the  Rev.  Cicero  S.  Hawks,  to  that  of  Missouri.  An  ex- 
ceedingly inte.resting  discussion  took  place  during  the 
week  previous,  in  relation  to  certain  charges  which  had 
been  filed  in  objeciion  io  the  appointment  of  the  latter 
gentleman  to  the  office  of  bishop.  His  defence  of  him- 
self before  the  convention  is  spoken  of  as  a masterly  ef- 
fort. The  presiding  bishop  officiated  at  the  ordination, 
assisted  by  twelve  other  bishops.  B'shop  Chase,  ofOhio, 
senior  of  the  house  of  bishops  preached  the  ordinaiinn 
sennon.  During  the  convention,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Glennie,  of  South  Carulina,  was  appointed  missionary 
bishoy  lo  cape  Palmas,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on 
the  Iasi  day  of  the  session,  after  an  animated  debate,  a 
decision  in  the  negative,  and  a reconsideration  at  the  ur- 
gent solicitation  of  the  house  of  bishops,  the  convention 
determined  upon  establishing  a missionary  bishop  in 
China.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Boone  is  appointed  bishop  to  lhat 
station.  A missionary  bishop  was  also  appointed  to  Tur- 
key, the  Rev  Horatio  Southgate,  and  another  to  Arkan- 
sas and  Texas,  to  which  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Freeman  is  ap- 
pointed. Bishop  Ouderdonk’s  resignation  was  accepted. 
A change  was  made  in  the  mode  of  accepting  the  resig- 
nation of  bishops;  in  future  the  house  of  bishops  have 
ihe  control  of  such  cases.  New  York  was  selected  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  general  conference. 

The  Presbyterian  synod,  old  school,  h“ld  their  annual 
session  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  on  ihe  15th,  and  adjourned  on 
the  17th.  after  a harmonious  and  profitable  meeting. 

The  synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  met  at  Mer- 
cer st.  cburch,  N.  York,  on  the  15th  inst.  They  resolved 
to  establish  a weekly  newspaper — "lo  represent  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  the.  Constitutional  Presbyterian 
church.’’  A committee  of  publications  was  appointed. 

Tlie  “yearly  meeting’  ’of  the  society  of  Friends, — both 
the  "Orthodox”  and  ihe  Lombard  sireel, — commence  at 
Baltimore,  the  preparative  meetings  of  elders,  this  day, 
and  the  general  meeting  on  Monday  next. 

Church  statistics.  The  income  of  the  British  Wes- 
leyan Missionary  Socie'y  for  ihe  last  year  was  $441,000. 

The  whole  number  of  religious  societies  and  churches 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  190.  Five  splendid  edifices 
are  now  being  erecting  in  lhat  city. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  at  Boston,  45. 

At  Philadelphia , 112,  of  which  22  were  tinder  1 year 
of  age,  11  were  colored  people,  16  died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  49.  of  whom  15  were  under  one  year 
of  age,  6 were  free  colored,  and  2 staves  1®  died  of 
consumption. 

Nathan  Dunn,  esq  , formerly  an  eminent  Canton  mer- 
chant, of  Philadelphia,  and  recently  as  ihe  projector  and 
proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Chinese  Museum,  w hich  he 
took  to  Europe,  and  it  was  admitted  that  it  surpassed 
any  thing  of  tne  kind  there,  found  it  advisible  to  leave 
London  for  Swizerland,  for  his  health.  A brief  sojourn 
at  Vevay,  terminated  in  his  death. 

Dogs.  In  virtue  of  the  law  against  dogs  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  during  the  “dog  days,”  which  the  authori- 
ties of  that  city  have  fixed  between  ihe  12th  of  June  and 
tlie  23th  of  September,  the  official  dog  slayers  report 
lhat  tins  year  3,353  dogs  were  killed. 


Tobacco,  Amsterdam.  Sept  24.  Good  sorts  of  Mary- 
land tobacco  remain  in  request,  whilst  common  qualities 
are  of  heavy  sale,  or  even  totally  neglected. 

Rotterdam,  Sept.  21.  Tobacco  in  a live  request,  432 
hhds.  Maryland,  15  Kentucky,  and  39  hhds.  V'rgiilia 
having  been  taken  out  of  the  market,  and  good  qualities 
of  all  descriptions  still  enquired  alter. 

PIay.  The  adventure,  fur  want  of  better  freight,  to 
ship  hay  from  New  York  to  England,  it  is  staled  will 
result  in  a loss  of  from  30  io  40  per  cent. 

Hops.  A lot  of  American  hops,  sold  at  Liverpo  J at  £1 
per  cwt.  less  the  duty  for  export. 

A Hurricane,  was  experienced  on  the  4th  a id  5th  in 
slants,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  has  cost  manv  iives 
and  done  much  damage  to  vessels  exposed  to  it,  whether 
at  sea  or  in  port.  At  Havana  125  houses  were  unrojfed 


Free  banking.  A memorial  is  in  circulation  for  sig- 
natures petitioning  congress  for  the  passage  of  act  by 
which  to  authorize  a system  of  free  banking,  under  a 
general  banking  law  of  ihe  United  States,  similar  in  its 
provisions  for  the  security  of  tite  note  holders  to  lhat  of 
this  state.  [New  York  Express. 

Harvest  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Pro- 
pitious wmather  lias  enabled  every  district  to  secure  the 
crops  in  the  best  ot  order. 

The  Millerites,  with  all  their  figures  and  construc- 
tions have  not  been  able  to  get  this  great  globe  of  ours  off' 
of  its  track.  Round  it  whirls  in  its  orbit,  in  spite  of  their 
confident  predictions  and  unlicensed  faith  in  their  own 
rending  of  tite  scriptures.  The  “lues  oi  March”  arriv- 
ed,— and  passed, — quietly,  as  though  Father  Miller  had 
said  nothing.  The  -‘tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,’’ 


of  the  Israeiitish  calendar,  stole  a march  upon  the 
whole  of  these  new  commentators  upon  scripture,  hav- 
ing passed  one  whole  moon,  whilst  tliev  were  still  look- 
ing fur  it  with  all  anxiery,  as  the  “day  for  which  all 
tuber  days  were  made.”  'Pile  Jews,  up  to  ihe  present 
day,  locate  tlie  day  alluded  to  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, instead  of  October.  The  ex  entto  which  the 
infatuation  spread,  and  the  number  of  persons  it  infect- 
ed, and  the  extravagance  of  their  movements,  are  me- 
lancholy evidences  indeed  of  human  weakness.  Num- 
bers have  become  lunatic,  and  have  had  to  be  confined. 
Others,  nearly  so,' have  actually  thrown  into  the  street, 
every  tiling  they  owned  in  the  world, — some  gave  away 
all  they  had  possessed.  Numbers  took  their  properly 
and  placed  it  in  die  hands  of  those  who  contrived  to  re- 
present themselves  as  “The  Church,” — and  who  have 
taken  care  of  it,  it  is  presumed,  for  their  own  benefit, 
provided  their  predictions  should  not  be  verified.  Num- 
bers of  suicides  have  been  occasioned  by  tlie  delusion. 
A journeyman  printer  in  New  York,  receiving  $16  per 
week,  abandoned  li is  situation, — an  officer  in  the  New 
York  custom  house  resigned  his  office, — hundreds  clos- 
ed up  their  business  entireiv, — ran  to  get  baptised  by 
Milierite  preachers, — put  on  ascension  robes, — -joining  .the 
tlie  encampment,  and  waiting  to  ascend  at  die  advent, 
which  they  firmly  Delieved  was  at  hand  flusbands,- 
wives,  and  children,  abandoned  each  other,  and  even 
infants  have  in  many  cases  been  abandoned  by  their 
mothers  . 

Mexican  indemnity.  A letter  from  our  new  minister. 
Gov.  Shannon,  dated  the  23:h  August,  states  that  the 
instalment  now  due  the  United  States,  will  be  paid  with- 
in ten  day  of  the  date  of  that  letter. 

Morse's  Electro  M ignetic  Telegraph. — O.t  the  23d  inst 
information  was  communicated  from  Washington  to  Bal- 
timore by  this  medium,  that  William  Hays,  a coloured 
man  enlisted  on  board  the  Pennsylvania,  at  Norfolk,  had 
had  obtained  6 or  $700  worth  ot  goods  in  the  name  of 
Lieut.  Porter,  and  absconded.  In  half  an  hour  William 
was  in  custody  for  the  fraud,  as  a fugitive  from  justice 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  as  a deserter  from  the  U. 
S-  service. 

New  York  city. — Politics.  The  three  parties  have 
made  their  nominations  tor  congressmen,  as  follows — 
Diet.  Whig.  Natives.  Locos. 

3,  j.  Phillips  PhcEtiix,  Hen.  A.  Seaman,  E.  H.  Nicoil, 

4,  John  H.  Williams,  S.  S.  Lawrence,  W.  B.  Maclay , 

5,  John  B.  Scoles,  T.  M.  Woodruff.  M.  G.  Leonard, 

6,  Hamilton  Fish.  W.  W.  Campbell.  Ely  Moore. 

Pedestrian  Feat,  or  Folly. — A purse  cPconsidera 

ble  amount,  some  thousand- dollars,  perhaps,  having  been 
made  up  by  the  sportsmen  of  New  York  for  a foot  race, 
two  or  three  foreigners,  trained  for  the  purpose,  came 
across  the  Atlantic  for  the  money.  The  affair  came  off 
on  the  9rh  inst.  We  regret  to  notice  that  so  many  per- 
sons were  attracted  to  the  scene  of  gambling.  So  ma  y 
persons,  it  is  said,  never  before  attended  a race  in  that 
vicinity.  The  number  is  estimated  at  15  to  20,000; — 
Seventeen  competitors  star  ed  for  the  purs, — thirty  were 
entered.  The  first  mile  was  performed  by  ail  Indian 
(Ross)  in  5m.  36s.  Two  of  the  foreigners,  barlow  and 
Greenbulch,  came  ill  second  and  liiirn,  Stanard,  fourth, 
Gdder  seventh,  &e.  The  second  mile  was  done  in  5m. 
35s.  by  Barlow,  who  continued  to  come  in  ahead  evejy 
subsequent  mile  to  the  lentil.  His  associate,  Greenbulch 
being  always  next  to  him,  until  the  tenth  ntile,  when 
G ider,  a New  York  butcher,  came  in  second.  Tite  I - 
din n was  so  elated  by  his  performance  of  the  fi  st  mile 
that  he  threw-  away  his  strength  in  culling  capers,  a d 
became  gradually  exhaus'ed.  {Stanard  came  out  5ih, 
6thand7di  generally.  Ten  miles  were  performed  in 
56m.  46s.  The  man  ahead  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  hour 
was  to  have  tite  purse.  All  supposed  the  Englishman 
would  win  Gilder’s  w fe  was  on  the  ground,  and  gave 
him  one  encouraging  signal;  it  was  an  el-  ctric,  and  he 
went  ah  -ad  like  lightning  and  took  the  pr.Z". 

Barlow  lias  challenge'!  Gilder,  or  any  other  American, 
to  run  10  miles  for  $1000 — himself  choosing  the  ground 

Railroad  items.  The  London  and  Blackwell  rail- 
road cost  $1,750,000  per  mile  for  construction.  Aggre- 
gate cost  $6,51)0,000.  It  passes  3j!  miles  over  houses  and 
streets  of  London.  It  hits  never  yielded  over  one  per 
cent  profit,  nd  no  dividend  has  yet  been  made.  The 
receipts  lor  1843  was  £ 17,351 ; for  1844  £22,176.  Pas- 
sengets  in  1813,  939,6.-3;  tu  1844,  1,478,237. 

Ropewalks.  There  were  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  year  1840,  3S8  ropewalks,  which  gave  employment  to 
4,464  men.  The  capital  invested  in  them  amounted  to 
®2,565,577,  and 'he  value  of  the  cordage  produced  bv 
them  tltat  year  was  $4,078,306.  The  grearest  number 
ol  ropewalks  is  in  Kemucay,  viz:  111.  Tne  article 
made  in  that  state  is  almost  exclusively  rope  lor  cotton 
bales,  that  being  the  description  most  wanted  at  the 
south. 

Steamers.  The  mammoth  steamer  Great  Britain, 
it  is  again  said,  is  on  the  eve  of  being  delivered  Irom 
Bristol  dock,  iler  confinement  has  certain. y been  any- 
thing but  complimentary  to  tlie  British  engineers  and 
builders. 

Singular  coincidence.  At  the  election  held  1340  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  for  president,  Mr. 
' Van  Buren  received  4,704  votes,  and  General  Harrison 
2,778  votes.  At  the  election  held  last  week  for  governor, 
in  the  same  county,  Mr.  Shnnk  received  exactly  4,704 
votes,  and  Gen.  Markle  2,778  voles— showing  exactly 
me  same  poll  on  each  side  that  had  been  made  four 
years  before. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  postage  revenue  has  advanced  <£82, 000  the  last 
year,  40,000  of  it  within  the  last  year. 

Louis  Phillipe  in  England.  The  king  of  the 
French  and  his  suite  embarked  at  Treport  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  ult.  for  England.  The  queen  was 
deeply  affected  on  taking  leave  of  her  husband,  this 
being  her  first  separation  from  the  king  since  her 
marriage;  she  was  observed  to  shed  tears.  About 
day  light  the  following  morning  the  French  squad- 
ron  approached  the  English  coast,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Portsmouth,  the  great  naval  port  of  England, 
were  early  on  the  look  out  for  the  distinguished  visitor. 

It  was  contrived  that  a sort  of  fleet,  as  it  were, 
formed  of  the  squadron  of  experimental  gunbrigs 
and  one  or  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  some  other 
vessels,  should,  by  stretching  out  some  miles  off  the 
harbor  in  the  direction  of  the  French  coast,  at  once 
act  as  heralds  of  the  approach  of  the  French  ves- 
sels, and  as  a sort  of  escort  to  his  majesty  up  the 
harbor. 

The  French  steamer  Pluton,  forming  a part  of  the 
royal  squadron,  approached  the  harbor,  considerably 
ahead  of  the  other  steamers,  and  thus  announced 
their  approach.  In  a few  moments  after,  the  first 
signal  gun  from  the  nearest  vessel  of  those  that  had 
stretched  out  to  sea  gave  more  intelligible  informa- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  the  king  off  the  harbor. 

The  first  object  on  the  Hants  coast,  as  the  sqaud 
ron  approached,  was  Fort  Cumberland,  where  the 
royal  standard  was  hoisted.  Passing  St.  Helen’s  on 
the  opposite  side,  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  squadron  first  came  full  in  sight  of  Portsmouth, 
with  all  the  gay  preparations  which  had  been  made 
in  the  multitude  of  craft  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
the  man-of-war  down  to  the  cutter,  which  flaunted 
their  flags  and  dressings  in  the  bright  clear  air.  The 
experimental  brig3,  as  the  royal  squadron  approach, 
ed,  were  dressed  in  the  gayest  colors  of  the  nautical 
wardrobe.  They  hoisted  French  colours,  their  yards 
were  all  manned,  and  the  king  was  saluted  with  a 
hearty  round  of  cheers. 

The  king  was  received  and  saluted  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  Portsmouth,  and  then  set  out  in  company 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Prince 
Albert,  and  his  son  the  duke  of  Montpensier  for 
Windsor,  where  Queen  Victoria  received  him  with 
royal  courtesy. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  accounts  Irom  Berlin  state  that  the  king  had 
given  a dinner,  to  which  were  invited  all  the  grand 
dignitaries  of  the  Christian  churches,  and  also  the 
grand  rabbi  of  the  Jews.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
a rabbi  has  had  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 

Austrian  home  industry.  There  is  to  be  a grand 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  Austrian  industry,  at 
Vienna,  next  year.  The  government  has  created  an 
order  of  merit  for  the  occasion,  to  be  conferred  on 
those  manufacturers  who  chiefly  distinguish  them- 
selves. 

SWEDEN. 

Popular  disturbances  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
rejection  of  the  measure  of  reform  recently  discussed 
in  the  diet;  and  there  were  riots  on  the  28th  and  29th 
of  August. 

CHINA. 

Extract  of  a letter,  dated  May  17,  received  at  Bos- 
ton from  Canton: 

“We  had  a litltle  row  here  a few  days  since,  just  to 
kill  the  monotony  of  the  place,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
Chinese  were  shot  by  the  foreigners.  It  originated  in  a 
flag-staff,  (queer  place,)  or  rather  the  weather-vane 
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on  the  said  staff.  The  Brandywine  brought  out  a very 
fine  staff  for  this  Consulate,  with  weather-vane,  cardi- 
nal points,  &c.  Well,  this  weather-vane  was  a large 
gilt  arrow,  and  with  the  Chinese  the  arrow  is  the  sign 
of  war,  sickness,  famine,  ^c.  When  the  arrow  was 
first  put  up,  the  Chinese  protested  against  it,  but  little 
notice  was  taken  of  their  remarks.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, this  season  has  proved  very  dry,  a good  part  of  the 
rice  crop  is  ruined,  a great  deal  of  distress  prevails 
among  the  lower  classes,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
rice,  and  Canton  and  vicinity  is  extremely  sickly.  So 
the  Chinese  said  the  arrow  caused  the  whole  of  this,- 
and,  like  all  wise  people,  they  knew  it  would  be  so. — 
At  last  notices  were  posted  up,  saying  that  if  the  ar- 
row was  not  removed,  the  flag-staff  would  be  destroy- 
ed. Mr.  Forbes,  the  American  consul,  thought  best 
to  send  down  the  top-mast  and  take  the  arrow  off; 
some  seamen  from  Whampoa  came  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  lowered  the  top-mast,  when  a large  crowd 
of  Chinese,  who  had  collected,  made  a rush  for  the 
arrow,  cut  the  halyards  which  held  the  topmast,  and 
down  it  came  by  the  run,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  arrow.  7’he  Americans  then  mustered 
with  their  muskets,  and  were  assailed  with  showers  of 
stones,  but  succeeded  in  driving  some  thousands  of 
Chinese  from  the  American  square.  Several  shots 
were  fired  at  the  Chinese,  and  I have  no  doubt  some 
Chinese  were  killed,  though  the  Chinese  only  report 
three  wounded  by  bullets.  The  flag-staff  was  put  all 
right  again,  ( minus  the  arrow)  some  soldiers  came 
from  this  to  protect  the  factories,  and  ail  has  been 
quiet  since.  But  we  expect  another  row  soon  as  they 
now  want  the  cardinal  points,  gold  ball,  and  the  spear 
taken  off,  and  that  the  flag-staff  should  be  no  higher 
than  the  former  one.  This  will  not  be  conceded  to 
them,  and  in  the  event  of  their  attempting  to  arrange 
it  themselves,  their  gods  must  protect  them,  as  there 
will  be  no  firing  over  their  heads  again;  and  we  muster 
fifiy  Yankees,  all  well  armed,  and  willing  to  face  the 
whole  mob  of  Canton,  and,  furthermore,  have  the 
mandarins  on  our  side.  Another  row  will  be  a very 
serious  affair.”  [Boston  Journal. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Richmomd,  26tli  Oct.,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I beg  leave  to  hand  you  below  a state- 
ment of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  Chinese  era 
pire,  which  1 hope  will  prove  interesting  to  your 
readers.  It  was  taken  from  a document  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Parliament,  viz:  “Statement  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  with  China,  and  an  account  of  the 
inland  or  transit  duties  of  the  Chinese  Empire,”  dated 
Honkong,  16th  February,  1844: 

Exports  of  the  year  1843. 


that  the  Montevidean  Colonel  Cacereshad  been  taken 
out  of  a Brazilian  steamer  at  Rio  Janeiro  just  as  he 
was  leaving  for  Rio  Grande.  [Boston  Daily  Mv 
The  ship  John  N.  Gossler,  from  Philadelphia 
bound  to  Mentevideo,  when  off  that  port  was  seized 
by  the  Buenos  Ayrean  squadron  blockading  the  port. 
The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Boston  was  immediately 
despatched  lo  demand  her  release.  The  brig  Catha- 
rine, from  Baltimore,  arrived  the  same  day  and  en- 
tered the  harbor. 


Tea  (350,000  peculs)  $9,450,000 

Raw  silk  and  silk  goods,  2,747,000 

Sugar,  370,000 

Cassia,  240,000 

Sundry  articles,  532,750 

Specie  (foreign  coin)  11,160,250 

$24,500,000 

Imports  of  the  year  1843. 

Opium,  Rice,  Specie,  &c.,  $15,594,630 

Ginseng,  65,000 

Cotton,  - 5,000,000 

Cotton  goods,  2,090,000 

Woollen  goods,  1,047,000 

Metals  (all  kinds,]  261,650 

Sundry  articles,  941,720 


$25,000,000 

The  imports  showing  a difference  of  $500, 000,  which 
we  may  expect  soon  to  increase  to  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  the  whole  imports  of  last  year,  as  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  are  now  working  to  an  enormous 
extent  for  that  market,  which  no  doubt  will,  in  a short 
time,  be  overstocked  for  a few  years  to  come. 

Yours,  respectfully,  A.  K. 

BUENOS  AYRES, 

We  have  the  British  Packet  newspaper  to  the  31st 
August.  Colonel  Mancini,  of  the  army  of  Rosas, 
had  had  a brush  with  one  of  the  Montevidean  out- 
posts, very  near  the  town,  on  the  29th,  and  the  pack- 
et represents  that  the  Montevideans  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

Theie  were  late  accounts  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
the  Packet  says  that  rumors  of  war  between  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  government  had  wholly  subsided. 
It  also  says  that  the  Brazilian  government  had  for- 
bidden Paz  and  his  associates  t j quit  the  capital,  and 


TAHITI. 

The  Paris  Moniteur,  of  the  25th  ult.,  conveyed  the 
following  intelligence  as  received  by  the  government 
from  Tahiti,  dated  24th  April : “After  having  vainly- 
endeavored  to  hrincr  h-.r-lr  tr>  their  obedience  the  re- 
bels who  mae’e  the  attack  it  Taravau,  Gov.  Braut 
went  out  to  meet  ttiern  at  Mahahan,  where  they  had 
made  themselves  entrenchments,  defended  by  three 
thousand  men  and  three  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the 
17th,  Gov.  Braut  landed  with  four  hundred  and  forty 
one  men  of  arms. 

“The  redoubts  were  taken  with  the  bayonet;  the 
enemy  having  102  men  killed,  their  colors  taken 
from  them,  and  their  cannon  spiked.  The  next  day 
we  destroyed  their  works,  and  carried  away  their 
arms  and  ammunition.  On  our  side  we  have  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  two  officers,  M.  Nausouty,  enseigno 
de  vaisseau,  and  Seignette,  of  the  artillery.  We  had, 
desides,  52  men  wounded.” 

MEXICO. 

Very  Cruz  dates  to  the  3d  inst.  are  received. 

Our  minister,  Gov.  Shannon,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials on  the  2d  ult.  attended  by  four  secretaries. 
One  of  the  men  who  was  concerned  in  the  robbery 
of  the  ambassador  has  been  arrested — a hundred 
dragoons  having  been  despatched  in  search  of  them 
as  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Puebla. 

The  account  of  the  release  of  one  hundred  and 
four  Texian  prisoners,  is  confirmed. 

The  Hesperia  of  the  21st  states  that  President 
Santa  Anna  had  granted  permission  to  Gen.  Sent- 
manal’s  family  to  exhume  his  remains  and  transport 
them  to  New  Orleans. 

The  papers  publish  the  particulars  of  the  outrage 
committed  on  the  person  of  Taziere,  the  French 
sailor.  It  appeared  he  was  beaten  cruelly  and  mal- 
treated in  the  most  infamous  manner.  The  Mexi- 
can papers  are  attempting  to  show  that  Taziere  is  a 
“naturalized  Mexican,”  and  cannot,  therefore,  claim 
the  protection  of  France. 

Commercial  restrictions  proposed.  A decree  has  been 
proposed  by  the  minister  of  finance  closing  to  fo- 
reign vessels  all  other  ports  of  the  republic  save 
those  of  Vera  CruzrSanta  de  Tamaulipas  (Tampico), 
Campeachy,  and  Acapulco.  Foreign  commerce  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  other  ports,  but  exclusively  by 
Mexican  vessels. 

Captain  Baugette,  of  the  brig  J.  W.  Huntington, 
from  Vera  Cruz,  reports  that  Mr.  Newbold  of  N.  Or- 
leans, and  formerly  of  New  York,  together  with  nioe 
of  the  crew  of  schnr.  Win,  A.  Turner,  on  which 
Gen.  Sentmanat  embarked  on  hi3  expedition  to  To- 
basco,  were  still  in  prison.  Mr.  Petit,  brother  of 
Capt.  Petit,  had  been  released  and  was  residing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tobasco.  Mr.  Petit  had  acted 
as  mate  of  the  Wm.  A.  Turner. 

Foreigners  entering  Texas  overland.  President  Santa 
Anna  has  issued  a circular  stating  the  conditions  upon 
which  foreigners  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Republic 
by  way  of  the  frontiers.  1st.  They  must  enter  the 
country  by  one  of  the  places  designated  for  the  trade 
with  the  United  States.  2d.  All  passports  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  custom  house  collector  at  such 

point.  3d.  A formal  acknowledgment  of  submission 

to  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  nation,  during  h:s 
residence  in  the  country. 

No  passport  can  embrace  more  than  one  person 
except  such  as  are  delivered  to  fathers  of  families’ 
which  may  include  their  wives  and  sons  under  16 
years. 

The  preceding  articles  apply  to  all  foreigners  tra- 
velling by  the  places  indicated. 

No  passport  will  be  delivered  save  for  one  desig- 
nated point,  and  can  only  serve  for  such  place. 

The  fifth  article  states  the  formalities  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  custom  house  collectors. 

The  sixth  provides  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign- 
ers who  may  obtain  admission  into  the  territory  by 
other  means  than  those  pointed  out  in  the  preceding 
articles. 
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The  Indian  TkiBes.  The  Cherokee  notion.  A ru- 
mor was  circulated  a few  days  ago  of  anticipated 
‘roubles  in  the  Cherokee  nation;  but  it  appears  by 
she  following  extract  from  s letter,  dated  at  Park 
Hii!  on  the  27th  uli.  that  the  prosjw  do  d'fficuil) 
has  blown  over: 

“We  bar1  aprcspectcf  v.  ar  iasl  week.  but.  the 
council  of  Rogers  was  not  he:d,  and  the  Cherokee 
troops  were  quietly  disbanded  after  being  under  arms 
two  days,  ready  to  march  to  the  scene  of  conflict.” 

Letter  from  Oregon.  The  St.  Louis  Republican 
publishes  the  following  letter  from  Linnton,  a town 
commenced  in  1843,  by  emigrants  to  the  new  territo- I 
rv.  The  writer,  Co).  Burnett,  the  Globe  says,  is  a I 
lawyer  of  distinction,  who  emigrated  from  Liberty,  ! 
Clay  co.,  Missouri,  in  1843,  and  adds  that  his  state-  i 
ments  may  be  relied  on  implicitly. 

Linnton,  Oregon,  July  25,  1844.  i 

I am  here  in  our  new  town,  which  we  have  named  j 
as  above,  in  respect  for  Dr.  Linn’s  services  for  this  j 
territory.  Gen.  M.  McCalla  and  myself  have  laid 
out  the  town  together.  He  is  a gentleman  from 
Iowa  territory,  and  laid  off  Burlington,  the  seat  of 
government.  He  is  an  enterprising  man.  Our  place  ! 
is  ten  miles  from  Vancouver,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ; 
Wallamette  river,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  1 
and  three  or  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Walla- 
mette, and  twenty  five  miles  below  the  Wallamette 
falls.  1 have  n doubt  but  that  this  place  will  be  the 
great  commercial  town  in  the  territory.  W’e  are 
selling  lots  at  fifty  oculars  each,  and  sell  them  fast  at 
that.  At  the  falls  there  is  atiite  a town  already.  I 
own  two  lots  in  Oregon  city  (the  town  of  the  falls  ) 
They  are  said  to  be  worth  two  bundl'd  dollars  each. 

I got  them  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  for  t v > lots  here  in 
Linnton.  I was  six  weeks  at  Vancouver,  where  my- 
self and  family  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by 
Dr.  McLaughlin,  free  of  all  charge.  He  has  been  a 
great  friend  to  me,  and  has  done  much  for  this  emi-  ; 
gration  generally.  I find  provisions  high — pork  ten  ) 
cents,  beef  six  cents,  potatoes  forty  cents,  flour  four  i 
dollars  per  hundred.  But  I find  it  costs  me  as  little, 
even  less,  to  live  here  than  in  Weston  I paid  for  j 
wood,  the  last  year  I lived  in  Weston,  seventy  five  | 
dollars,  for  corn  and  fodder  fifty  dollars,  all  of  which  : 
is  saved  here.  We  use  much  less  pork  here  than  in  i 
Missouri.  The  salmon  are  running  now,  and  will  I 
continue  to  run  until  October  next.  They  generally  i 
commence  running  the  last  of  February,  and  end  in 
October.  I have  had  several  messes  of  fresh  salmon,  j 
At  this  point  we  purchase  of  the  Indians  ducks,  geese, 
swans,  salmons,  potatoes,  feathers,  and  venison,  for  I 
little  or  nothing.  Ducks,  four  loads;  geese,  eight 
loads;  swans,  ten  loads;  salmon,  four  loads  of  powder 
and  shot  each  Feathers  cost  about  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound.  There  are  more  ducks,  &c., 
here  than  you  ever  saw;  also  pheasants  in  great  num- 
bers. They  remain  here  all  winter.  I have  hunted 
very  little,  being  too  busy.  We  find  it  more  profits 
ble  to  get  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  we  trade  old 
shirts,  pantaloons,  vests,  and  all  sorts  of  clothing. — 
They  are  more  anxious  to  purchase  clothes  than  any 
people  you  ever  saw.  You  can.  sell  anything  here 
that  was  ever  soid.  Stocking  Cary  ploughs,  five  dol- 
lars each.  We  have  an  excellent  blacksmith  living 
in  our  place,  who  makes  first  rate  Cary  ploughs  at 
thirty  one  and  a quarter  cents  per  pound,  he  finding 
all. 

1 have  seen  enough  of  the  country  to  give  you  a 
fail  description  of  it.  You  have  already  some  know- 
ledge of  its  geography.  The  first  ano  second  regions 
ditier  most  materially  in  a..-.o  I evi  rytii.ng.  I shall 
only  speak  of  this,  the  first  regie..  ::r  : along  the  sea 
coast.  As  you  come  down  tne  C :ik  ma  river  from 
the  Cascade,  where  the  first  region  >.e»  ..'mates,  you 
gee  high  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  vie  , ruu.-.ii  . 
close  to  its  banks,  and  coverec  to  their  very  summits 
with  heavy  bodies  of  pine  and  fir.  There  are  some 
narru-.  bottoms  along  the  river,  which  are  covered 
with  grass,  but  which  overflow  it:  the  summer.  You 
see  many  beautiful  waterfalls,  some  of  them  four 
hundred  feet  perpendicular.  Mill  privileges  are 
plenty.  When  you  get  about  fifteen  miles  above 
Vancouver,  the  mountains  become  lower  on  both 
side.,,  and  gently  decline  into  ••  ide  valleys,  covered 

. fir  timber  a species  of  pine,  j he  neck  of  land 
between  the  Willamette  and  Coiumuia,  abuut  five 
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see  nothing  inviting  except  beautiful  streams,  and 
most  splendid  timber.  When  you.  get  to  Linnton  you 
take  through  on  immense  body  of  most  s beautiful  fir, 
cedar,  and  other  timber,  10  miles  lo  ‘heFaliaty  plains, 
(prairies,)  which  are  certainly  the  most  beautiful  you 
ever  saw.  They  consist  of  a succession  of  small 
prairies  about  three  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide  These  plains,  as  ihey  ore  here  called, 
bear  ava»  it;  the  southwest  iirdil  they  connect  with 
the  wine  and  beautiful  country  upon  lhe  Yam  Hill 
river,  which  runs  into  the  Wallamette  above  the  falls 
some  twenty  miles,  and  heads  in  towards  the  sea. — 
This  Yam  Hill  valley  runs  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
sea.  The  Fallaty  Plains  are  almost  surrounded  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains  in  the  shape  of  a horse  shoe,  the 
open  end  towards  the  Yam  Hill  country.  These 
plains  lie  as  handsomely  as  you  would  have  them, 
just  rolling  enough  to  carry  off  the  water,  are  rich, 
and  have  no  gravel  or  stone.  The  soil  is  black, 
on  a clay  foundation.  The  timber  comes  up  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  prairie,  so  that  in  five  steps  you 
can  be  out  of  the  prairie,  and  in  the  thickest,  tallest, 
and  most  beautiful  timber  you  ever  saw.  The  trees 
are  mostly  fir,  from  very  small  saplings  to  one  and  a 
half  feet  diameter  at  the  foot,  and  about  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  as  straight  as 
pine  timber  generally  is.  Along  all  the  little  branches 
that  run  from  the  prairie,  is  plenty  of  ash  and  white 
oak  timber,  which  makes  excellent  fire-wood,  &c. — 
These  plains  are  covered  with  a green  grass,  as  rich 
as  blue  grass,  which  is  green  all  winter.  You  break 
up  prairie  here  with  one  yoke  of  oxen,  or  two  horses. 
The  hills  aDd  mountains  upon  the  border  of  the  prai- 
ries in  this  country  are  covered  with  grass,  as  fine 
range  as  could  be  Imagined,  and  which  can  never  be 
exhausted  The  whole  Wallamette  valley,  three 
hundred  miles  long  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
wide,  is  about  such  a country  as  I have  described  to 
you,  arid  most  of  it  is  yet  unoccupied  by  any  one. — 
Fanning  is,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  of  all  busi- 
ness done  in  this  country.  Jt  is  so  easy  lo  open  a 
far  here,  as  you  have  such  fine  timber  for  all  pur- 
poses. You  plough  a ■ ! winter  and  all  summer  if  you 
choose.  In  fact  you  can  plough  all  the  year.  They 
actually  sow  wheat  here  from  15th  October  to  15th 
May,  and  make  as  much  per  acre  as  in  Missouri. — 
Irish  potatoes  grow  here  finer  than  anywhere  in  the 
world,  perhaps.  I saw  five  acres  of  land  sown  in 
wheat  in  May  last,  which  produced  one  hundred  and 
ten  bushels.  If  you  sow  late,  you  put  in  more  seed. 
Corn  can  be  raised,  but  not  so  well  as  wheat.  You 
can  raise  enough  for  ail  purposes,  and  you  need  none 
except  for  bread. 

As  to  the  climate,  it  is  the  finest  you  ever  saw:— 
Winter  commences  in  December,  and  ends  in  Febru- 
ary. This  has  been  about  as  wet  a season  as  they 
have  had.  The  rains  commenced  in  very  gentle 
showers,  about  the  15th  November,  and  during  the 
balance  of  November,  it  rained  about  one  day  in 
eight.  In  December  it  rained  about  one  (lay  in  five; 
and  in  January  it  rained  or  snowed  about  every  other 
day.  In  February,  about  the  first,  we  had  a slight 
snow,  which  melted  as  it  fell,  and  one  slight  rain 
succeeding  it  the  next  day,  and  the  balance  of  the 
month  the  most  beautiful,  clear,  and  warm  weather 
imaginable.  The  26th  November,  we  had  a small 
snow,  which  was  gone  in  three  days.  In  December, 
we  had  very  little  snow,  and  what  fell  melted  as  it 
fell.  In  January,  we  had  a good  deal  of  snow,  alj  of 
which  melted  as  it  fell,  except  one  snow  about  six 
inches  deep,  which  lay  about  three  days.  The  ground 
has  scarcely  been  frozen  an  inch  deep  this  winter. — 
The  rains  here  are  always  very  light,  mostly  a driz- 
zling rain,  and  they  are  very  warm,  and  not  like  the 
cold  fail  and  spring  rains  in  Missouri.  I would  rath- 
er have  a week’s  rain  than  two  clays’  snow.  1 be- 
lieve a man  can  do  twice  the  work  here  in  the  w in- 
ter than  in  Missouri;  and  if  he  is  a uechanic.  ;ie  ca. 
work  every  day.  The  rains  are  no,,  past,  and  the 
grass  is  grow  ing  finely.  Flo  icrs  are  opening,  and  I 
have  bo.  n informed  by  Win.  O’Neal  and  others,  me 
uc-i  of  authority,  that  strawberries  Pave  Deen  in 
bloom  . all  the  winter.  I know  I saw  them  on  1st 
December  last.  I have  lived,  since  5th  January,  in 
a log  cabin,  floor  of  loose  plank,  laid  on  sleepers  high 
from  the  ground,  with  only  boards  nailed  on  the 
cracks;  and  have  burned  much  less  ood,  and  nut 
suffered  half  the  cold  as  I would  have  done  in  Mis- 
souri. They  never  daub  the  cracks  of  their  houses 
here. 

American  cows  are  worth  here  from  fifty  lo  se 

veil-.}  five  dollars;  American  burses  from  fifty  to  se- 
veruy  collars.  Oxen  from  seventy  five  to  one 
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can  be  baa  here  lor  any  and  everything,  and  you 
have  never  seep  business' more  brisk.  Times  are 
first  rate,  and  every  body  busy.  The  manufacturing 
power  here  is  unsurpassed  in  this  world.  There  are 
more  fine  mill  sites  than  you  ever  saw.  Such  water 
power  as  that  at  the  falls  of  Platte,  can  be  found  any 
where.  The  limber  of  this  country  is  fir,  white  ce- 
da^i,  oak,  ash,  maple,  cherry,  cotton  wood,  and  some 
others  you  never  saw.  Great  plenty  of  wild  fruit 
here.  The  hazel  and  alder  grows  here  ten  time*  as 
large  as  in  the  stales.  We  make  hoop-poles  and 
scrub-brootns  of  the  hazel.  Yon  will  find  trees  here 
even  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high.  This  tall 
timber  is  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Cas 
cade  mountains.  But  even  here  it  is  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  other  day  we 
cut  down  a fir  tree,  and  cut  it  towards  Cooper’s  house, 
not  dreaming  it  wovld  reach  it;  but  when  it  fell,  it 
knocked  his  roof  severely,  and  sol!!?  of  the  limbi 
went  over  the  house.  It  took  Cooper  all  day  to  re- 
pair his  house. 

I will  not  persuade  you,  nor  will  I any  of  my 
friends,  to  come  to  this  country;  but  were  I in  the 
states  again,  I should  certainly  come  myself.  For 
: $300,  you  could  purchase  100  young  heifers;  and  in 
driving  them  here,  you  might  lose  from  five  to  ten. 
When  you  reached  here,  they  would  be  worth  $4,000, 
and  in  ten  years  without  labor  or  expense,  Tvouid 
make  you  a splendid  fortune.  You  can  move  here 
with  less  expense  than  you  could  to  Tennessee  or 
Kentucky.  Your  provisions,  teams,  &c.,  you  have. 
Your  oxen  and  wagons,  and  especially  your  fine 
American  horses  and  mares  would  be  worth  double 
as  much  as  they  would  cost  you  here.  The  Indian 
horses  are  not  so  gentle  as  the  Americau,  nor  so  fine 
'blooded.  The  American  cattle  are  greatly  superior 
to  the  Spanish  for  milk,  as  they  give  more  milk,  and 
are  more  gentie;  but  the  Spanish  cattle  are  larger.— 
Cows  have  calves  here,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  months 
old,  and  sheep  have  lambs  twice  a year,  in  some  parts 
of  the  territory.  The  reason  is  they  are  always  fat 
arid  get  their  growth  much  sooner.  It  is  my  deliber- 
ate opinion,  that  no  country  in  the  world  affords  so 
fair  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a living  as  this.  lean 
see  no  objection  to  it,  except  it  be  by  a man  who 
loves  liquor,  for  he  can  get  none  here. 

PETER  H.  BURNETT. 

! — - a—— 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


steamboat  disaster. 

The  Lucy  Walker.  This  boat  built  at  Cincinnati 
last  year,  owned  and  commanded  by  captain  Varm, 
an  enterprising  Cherokee  Indian  of  Arkansas,  left 
Louisvilie  for  New  Orleans,  on  the  22d  ult.  crowded 
with  passengers.  Next  day,  when  a few  miles  from 
New  Albany,  a part  of  her  machinery  got  out  of 
order,  and  the.  engine  was  stopped  to  repair;  the  boat 
continued  floatingdown  about  the  middle  of  the  river. 
In  five  minutes  after  stopping  the  engine,  the  three 
boilers  exploded,  sending  many  of  the  passengers 
into  the  air,  and  part3  of  her  boiler  to  the  shore. — 
The  boat  then  took  fire,  but  soon  afterwards  sunk  in 
twenty  feet  water.  The  United  States  snag  boat 
Gopher,  captain  Dunham,  was  near  at  the  instant  of 
the  explosion,  and  contributed  to  save  many  that 
were  in  imminent  peril.  None  of  the  ladies  it  is 
believed  were  injured.  Fifty  or  sixty  persons  are 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  or  missing,  besides  a 
number  severely  injured. 

The  following  is  a letter  received  by  a gentleman 
in  Baltimore,  from  one  of  the  passengers  on  board  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion — we  find  it  in  the  Balti- 
more Patriot. 

JVeto  Albany,  Indiana,  23 d October,  1844. 

ten  o'clock  at  night. 

It  is  oy  a miraculous  dispensation  oi  Divine  Provi- 
dence that  1 am  enabled  to  wi  iLe  you  a few  lines.  I 
have  uu:  a few  hours  ago  escaped  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  I arrived  atLuuisville  last  night  and 
took  pas-age  in  the  steauiDoat  Lucy  Walker,  for  New 
Orleans,  ihai  ieii  at  12  o'clock  to-day.  We  had 
proceeded  but  five  or  six  miles  below  this  place, 
wnen  she  burst  her  boilers,  causing  one  of  the  most 
terrible  explosions  ever  known,  scattering  death  and 
havoc  ail  around.  Phis  dreadful  occurrence  took 
place  between  lour  and  five  o’clock  this  afternoon. 
I thought  something  was  wrong,  as  she  frequently 
stopped  and  cheeked  her  headway  in  the  river  seve- 
ral times  alter  she  left  Louisvilie.  A few  moments 
before  the  explosion  took  place,  I was  standing  on 
the  hurricane  deck,  a lew  feet  aft  of  the  pilot  house, 
and  one  ot  the  pi.ots  v,  as  standing  opposite  the  piio 
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ouse,  a few  feet  from  me.  I heard  this  pilot  ex- 
claim “what  can  be  the  matter  with  the  engine,” 
and  Ihen  immediately  started  below.  When  he  ut- 
tered the  expression  1 watched  his  countenance,  and 
I thought  I discovered  alarm  depicted  in  it.  I im- 
mediately left  the  hurricane  deck  and  followed  him 
below;  I went  in  the  main  cabin  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  ladies’  cabin,  where  I seated  myself  in 
an  arm-chair.  I was  scarcely  seated  a moment  be- 
fore the  explosion  took  place.  I found  myself  sud- 
denly sunk  down  and  the  roof  falling  in  upon  me, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  crushed  to  death  from 
the  falling  timbers,  or  scalded  with  steam.  But, 
fortunately,  the  steam  had  become  cooled,  and  as 
soon  as  the  vapor  permitted  me  to  see  by  settling,  1 
sprang  on  the  guard,  as  the  boat  was  sinking  under 
me,  when  I extended  my  hand  to  a gentleman  on 
the  hurricane  deck  who  helped  me  up  on  it,  where  I 
remained  until  a fire  from  the  ladies  cabin  began  to 
burn  it.  I then  sprang  into  the  river  and  caught  hold 
of  a spar,  where  I continued  drifting,  until  1 was 
picked  up  by  the  yawl  belonging  to  a snag  boat  in 
the  United  States’Sfervice,  who  by  this  time  had  come 
to  our  assistance,  having  seen  and  heard  the  explo- 
sion. Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  captain  of  this  boat,  (captain  Tyson), 
we  would  all  doubtlessly  have  perished.  As  it  is, 
scarcely  twenty  survive,  out  of  a vast  number  of 
passengers.  The  scene  beggars  description — Ladies 
crying  for  their  lost  husbands  and  children,  and  men 
rendered  frantic  by  their  scalds  and  wounds.  I es- 
caped without  a bruise,  or  a scar  of  the  sligthest 
kind,  though  I have  lost  all  my  clothing  and  baggage, 
besides  valuable  evidences  of  debt  and  important  pa- 
pers in  my  trunk.  I am  even  without  a hat,  and 
merely  saved  the  clothes  I have  on.  I am  now  in 
the  house  of  a Mr.  Smith,  of  this  place,  who  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a suit  of  clothes  until  mine 
dries.  The  people  of  this  place  have  been  very  kind 
to  the  sufferers,  five  of  whom  have  died  since  they 
came  on  shore.  I should  suppose  that  at  least  forty 
of  the  cabin  passengers  were  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed. All  those  standing  around  me  on  the  hurricane 
deck,  when  I left  it,  are  killed. 

Amongst  the  victims  of  this  tragedy,  was  general 
Pesram,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  at  Rich- 
mond, one  of  the  estimable  of  men.  Hi3  loss  is  a 
public  calamity — as  well  as  a berevement  in  the 
private  circle,  seldom  more  deeply  felt.  Mr.  Wal- 
lis, a highly  respected  citizen  of  Baltimore,  was 
another  of  the  victims. 

Ancient  Egypt — Painting,  Drawing,  and  Sculp- 
ture in  Egypt.  We  glean  the  following  facts  from 
the  second  lecture  by  Mr.  Gliddon,  delivered  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  with  reference  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  amongst  the  Egyptians — a discourse  too  co- 
pious to  admit  of  anything  like  a short  abstract: — 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  artists  of  Egypt  strove  to  express  various 
forms  as  a means  of  writing,  and,  considering  draw- 
ing and  painting  as  a necessary  method,  they  adhered 
rigidly  to  the  fidelity  of  the  form,  such  as  it  appear- 
ed to  their  minds,  without  endeavoring  to  improve 
upon  it.  They  endeavored  to  hit  the  facial  resem- 
blance, modelling  the  features  in  general  with  great 
correctness,  but  this  being  done,  they  left  the  body 
imperfect.  It  appears  evident  in  many  of  the  finest 
subjects  on  the  Egyptian  tombs,  that  the  faces  of  the 
gods  and  men  were  drawn  and  finished  by  the  mas- 
ter, while  ttye  bodies  must  have  been  left  to  the  pu- 
pil or  apprentice.  Art  in  Egypt  3500  or  4000  years 
ago  was  in  a wonderful  stage  of  progress;  the  artists 
of  those  times  possessed  genius  to  a surprising  extent, 
and  it  only  wanted  free  scope  to  produce  perfection. 
They  did  not  understand  perspective  or  foreshortening, 
but  drew  each  member  of  the  form  separately  and 
put  them  together  one  by  one,  according  to  their  re- 
lative situations.  In  sculpture  some  of  these  difficul- 
ties, that  is,  perspective  and  light  and  shade  were 
remedied  by  their  painted  bas  reliefs. 

With  respect  to  the  priory  of  the  arts  in  Egypt 
witlf  reference  to  their  existence  in  Greece,  Mr. 
Gliddon  observed  that  we  have  few  relics  of  ancient 
Greece,  prior  to  B.  C.  600,  and  the  styles  of  these 
are  identified  with  the  Egyptian.  It  was  after  the 
Persian  invasion  that  the  arts  of  Greece  look  that 
stupendous  bound  to  sublimity  and  perfection  term- 
ed the  epic  and  ideal,  and  which  we  strive  to  imitate 
at  the  present  hour.  But  Greece  received  the  arts 
already  brought  forward  to  a high  degree  of  ad- 
vancement, from  her  oriental  teachers,  and  it  re- 
quired nothing  but  the  genius  of  an  Apelles  and  of  a 
Praxiteles  to  perfect  them.  Yet  at  the  period  of 
Egyptian  art  referred  to,  where  was  Greece  and 
where  was  Rome?  In  L!.  C.  1500  Athens  was  uot 
built — Troy  had  not  fallen — Rome  and  the  Romans 
were  unborn — the  Hebrews  were  yet  captives  in 
Egypt — Tyre,  and  perhaps  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
were  tributary  to  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  and  Moses  had 


not  written  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  Egypt  had  then  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
glory — had  then  endured  for  more  than  1000  years, 
and  had  then  begun  gradually  to  decline.  The  one 
nation  had  all  to  discover,  to  create,  to  invent,  to 
conceive,  to  learn,  and  to  perfect  by  experience  and 
practice  without  any  guides  but  their  own  judgment, 
but  the  others  had  only  to  receive  the  arts  in  the 
state  in  which  the  former  had  left  them!  Yet,  if 
Greece  has  the  glory  of  a Venus  and  an  Apollo,  said 
the  lecturer,  she  never  attempted  a Sesostris  in  990 
tons  of  Granite — a Ramses  in  statues  60  feet  high 
in  living  rock — an  Amunoph  in  monoliths  47  feet 
high  of  Gristone.  Greece  never  raised  one  pyra- 
mid to  emblamatize  eternity;  or  pointed  one  obelisk 
to  pierce  the  vault  of  Heaven.  An  Hellene  con- 
ceived the  Parthenon,  but  the  conception  sinks  into 
nothing  in  the  contemplation  of  the  140  columns  80 
feet  high,  of  the  §Temple  Hall  of  Karnac  in  Egypt. 

(D  orn  the  Cincinnati  All  as,  Oclobar,  10-0 

We  copy  the  following  from  Cist's  Western  Adver- 
tiser. Should  the  truth  of  this  be  established,  it  may 
certainly  be  pronounced  the  greatest  scientific  achiev- 
ment  of  the  age. 

Gas  an  “Obsolete  Idea.” — In  the  Advertiser  of 
the  4th  of  September,  under  the  head  of  “Important 
Discovery,”  I announced  the  fact  that  a new  species 
of  light,  far  surpassing  the  Drummond  in  intensity, 
was  about  to  make  its  appearance  in  our  city,  and 
would' be  submitted  to  public  inspection  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  letters  patent  were  obtained  for  the  dis 
covery.  It  was  stated  that  a hall  light,  of  ordinary  size 
for  table  use,  had  enabled  print  to  be  read  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  feet  the  glass,  in  this  instance, 
being  rendered  semi  opaque  by  grinding.  This  had  be- 
come necessary  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  light  for 
practical  purposes,  the  full  brilliancy  being  equal  to 
that  of  the  sun  at  noonday.  It  was  stated  also  that 
a tower  two  hundred  feet  high,  or  even  less,  would 
suffice  to  light  the  whole  city,  and  that  the  tower 
when  built  could  be  lighted  at  an  expense  of  three 
hundred  dollars.  Finally,  it  was  alledged  that  this 
discovery  had  been  tested  for  the  last  five  months. — 
When  I stated  all  this  I was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
account  would  stir  up  a vast  amount  of  incredulity. — 
As  my  friend  Wesley  Smead,  the  banker,  says,  and 
the  remark  evinces  a profound  knowledge  of  temporal 
matters,  “in  the  affairs  of  this  world  men  are  saved 
not  by  faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it !”  Hence  I was 
prepared  to  expect,  and  even  to  justify  the  skeptical  air 
with  which  many  received  the  announcement,  and  the 
knowing  look  with  which  others  quizzed  me  for  being 
sucked  in,  as  they  phrased  it,  to  usher  it  forth  to  the 
community. 

I have  now  the  pleasure  to  say  that  all  this  is  true, 
and  (hat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the 
half  has  not  been  told.  At  that  time  I was  not  at 
liberty  to  say  more,  but  now  state — 

1.  That  this  light  is  magneto-electrical. 

2.  That  it  is  produced  by  permanent  magnets, 
which  may  be  increased  to  any  indefinite  extent.  The 
apparatus  now  finishing  by  the  inventors  or  discover- 
ers in  this  case  will  possess  twenty  magnets. 

3.  That  it  supplies  a light  whose  brilliancy  is  insup- 
portable to  the  naked  eye. 

4.  That  a tower  of  adequate  height,  will  enable  a 
light  to  be  diffused  all  over  Cincinnati,  equal,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  to  that  of  day. 

5.  That  this  light,  when  once  set  in  operation,  will 
continue  to  illuminate  without  one  cent  of  additional 
expense. 

I suppose  this'light  will  prove  the  great  discovery  of 
modern  times.  It  is  needless  to  add  how  much  It  gra- 
tifies me  that  Cincinnati  is  the  place,  and  two  of  its 
native  sons,  J.  Milton  Sanders  and  John  Starr,  the 
authors  of  the  discovery.  Mr.  D.  A.  Sanders  has 
one  on  to  Washington  for  letters  of  patent,  and  on 
his  return  public  exhibitions  will  be  made  of  its  as- 
tonishieg  capabilities. 

The  whale,  that  great  sea-lubber,  has  been  elbowed 
out  ol  the  community  by  the  hog,  the  great  land-Iub- 
bur.  Gas  for  public  use  has  superceded  both;  alas 
for  them  all,  when  doomed  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
things  that  were! 

I have  not  time  to  specify  the  many  uses  to  which 
light,  independent  of  combustion,  may  be  applied,  and 
will  merely  suggest,  as  one,  its  perfect  adaptedness  to 
mining,  in  which  respect  it  is  far  superior  in  efficien- 
cy, as  well  as  security,  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s 
lamp.  Its  aid  to  the  daguerreotype  art  alone  is  in- 
valuable. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


New  York.  JVeio  Slate  prison.  The  Governor, 
comptroller  and  attorney  general  of  the  state  of  new 
York  have  fixed  upon  a location  for  the  New  state 
prison,  with  a view  to  the  employment  of  the  con- 


victs in  mining,  and  smelting  iron  ore,  and  have  de- 
cided to  purchase  the  mines  of  Gen.  Skinner  in  Clin- 
ton county  as  the  site.  These  mines  are  situated 
about  fonrteen  miles  in  a direct  line  nearly  west  of 
Plattsburg,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Saranac 
river;  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  important 
public  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  secured  by 
the  state. 

New  Jersev.  Abolition  vote,  taken  at  the  recent 


election,  for  Jonathan 
candidate  for  governor, 

Parkhurst,  their 
, viz: 

nominated 

Hudson  county 

4 Morris  county 

33 

Burlington 

5 Essex 

15 

Gloucester 

9 Camden 

1 

67 

Congressional  Majorities.  The  whigs  appear  by  the 
returns  of  the  late  election  to  have  a majority  in  four, 
of  the  five  congressional  districts  of  the  state.  They 


are  thus  sum  med  up. 


Districts 

Whig. 

Loco. 

Majorities. 

1 

7520 

5815 

1705  Whig. 

2 

6884 

5508 

376  “ 

3 

8840 

8733 

107  “ 

4 

5110 

8711 

3601  Loco. 

5 

8995 

6814 

2181  Whig. 

Pennsylvania.  Election  Official., 

1840.  1844. 

Dem.  Whig. 


Counties. 

V.  Buren. 

Har. 

Shunk. 

Marklc. 

Allegheny 

4573 

7620 

5863 

8105 

Adams 

1628 

2453 

1848 

2485 

Armstrong 

1744 

1260 

1986 

1407 

Berks 

7425 

3582 

8316 

3840 

Beaver 

1710 

3143 

2093 

2730 

Bucks' 

4488 

4705 

5106 

4804 

Bedford 

2446 

2910 

2884 

3045 

Butler 

1804 

2100 

2054 

2197 

Bradford 

2844 

2031 

3525 

2967 

Cambria 

920 

811 

1129 

969 

Carbon  (with  Northampton) 

784 

453 

Chester 

4882 

5643 

5475 

6139 

Centre 

2242 

1447 

2384 

1786 

Cumberland, 

2695 

2790 

3008 

2971 

Columbia 

2820 

1325 

3199 

1593 

Crawford 

2903 

2469 

2920 

2410 

Clarion 

1366 

648 

1889 

793 

Clinton 

649 

637 

925 

807 

Clearfield 

812 

499 

1009 

611 

Dauphin 

2187 

3124 

2352 

3213 

Delaware 

1335 

2031 

1493 

2069 

Elk  (with  M’Kean  & Jeff.) 

132 

103 

Erie 

2061 

3636 

2207 

3501 

Fayette 

3035 

2755 

3304 

2836 

Franklin 

2892 

3586 

3211 

3797 

Greene 

2010 

1350 

2255 

1425 

Huntingdon 

2266 

3626 

2630 

4022 

Indiana 

1209 

1935 

1417 

2098 

Juniata 

1043 

966 

1188 

1085 

Jefferson 

592 

476 

727 

617 

Lebanon 

14.02 

2369 

1748 

2478 

Lancaster 

5472 

9678 

5532 

9513 

Lehigh 

2451 

2405 

2680 

2443 

Lvcominir 

2181 

1504 

2600 

1945 

Luzerne 

4119 

2774 

3649 

2561 

Monroe 

1447 

345 

1601 

377 

Mercer 

2336 

3249 

2744 

2765 

Miffln 

1269 

1226 

1585 

1506 

Montgomery 

4869 

4068 

5394 

4341 

McKean 

■275 

265 

416 

307 

Northampton 

3838 

2846 

3466 

2455 

Northumberland  2187 

1351 

2384 

1493 

Perry 

1970 

1072 

2246 

1316 

Philada.  city 

4774 

7655 

5265 

9232 

“ county 

13303 

10189 

12756 

14586 

Pike 

524 

135 

643 

142 

Potter 

363 

180 

527 

202 

Schuylkill 

2184 

1881 

3217 

2390 

Somerset 

765 

2501 

922 

2450 

SusquehanDa 

Tioga 

2023 

1560 

2468 

1595 

1721 

895 

1975 

1049 

Union 

1518 

2423 

1777 

2721 

Venango 

1275 

855 

1230 

873 

Westmoreland  4704 

2778 

4704 

2778 

Washington 

3611 

4147 

3958 

3901 

Warren 

929 

827 

1107 

843 

Wayne 

1188 

675 

1553 

811 

Wyoming 

(with  Luzei 

:ne) 

808 

754 

York 

4382 

3792 

4691 

3802 

Total, 

143,675 

144,018 

143,675 

160,959 

156,568 

156,562 

Harrison’  343  4,397  Shunk’s  m. 

Ohio.  The  result  of  the  state  elections  on  the  8th 
nil.  places  the  entire  government  of  the  state,  the 
executive  and  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  in  the 
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hands  of  the  whigs,  and  makes  them  of  course  re- 
sponsible. They  have  not  had  this  measure  of  con- 
trol in  that  state  since  the  year  1837.  Their  oppo 
nents  in  the  meantime  have  exercised  the  power  of 
regulating  the  representation  in  the  state  legislature 
and  ot  arranging  the  congressional  districts  of  the 
state,  and  the  whigs  have  complained  grievously  at 
the  manner  in  which  those  powers  have  been  exer- 
cised. 

Sooth  Carolina. — Election.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  representatives  chosen  at  the  recent 
election  in  South  Carolina  to  represent  that  state  in 
the  next  congress.  They  are  all  members  of  the  pre- 
sent congress  except  Mr.  Sims,  who  takes  the  place 
of  Mr.  John  Campbell,  the  latter  gentleman  having 
declined  a re-election 

R.  Barnwell  Rhett 
A.  D.  Sims 
Rich’d  F.  Simpson 


James  A.  Black 
Jos.  A.  Woodward 
Armistead  Burt 
Isaac  E Holmes. 


Years. 

Value.  Years. 

Value. 

1828 

$180,545  1836 

$31,904 

1829 

1.779.340  1837 

2,622 

1830 

1,611.457  1838 

62,565 

1831 

5,630,821  1839 

1,339.158 

1832 

541,794  1840 

4,149,314 

1833 

127,570  1841 

1,142.604 

1834 

102,875  1842 

1,630,012 

1835 

31,918  1843  [9  months]  88,241 

Revenue  at  Philadelphia. 

Imports. 

Fourth  quarter,  1842 

$757,267 

First 

1843 

1,155,686 

Second 

1843 

1,528,355 

Third 

1844  (ending  30th  Sept.)  1,399,789 

Total 

Duties. 

$4,851  079 

Fourth  quarter,  1842 

$208,336.93 

First 

1843 

261.282,65 

Second 

1843 

309,659,44 

Encouragement  to  Manufactures,  We  are  authorized 
by  five  planters  in  Warren  county  to  state,  that  they 
will  give  the  following  premium  to  any  man,  or  com- 
pany of  men,  who  will  establish  and  put  in  opera- 
tion, a cotton  factory  in  the  city  of  of  Vicksburg,  for 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton.  These  planters 


Third 


1843,  (ending 30th  Sept.)  473,867,89 


Total 


Second 

Third 


deeming  the  principles  of  home  manufacture  essen-  ^‘rs*; 
tially  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  south,  offer 
to  give,  as  a bonus  to  the  enterprising  person  who 
will  commence  it,  ninety  five  bales  of  cotton  each 
year  for  five  years  to  come,  and  to  purchase  all  the 
cotton  goods  necessary  for  the  use  of  their  pantaloons 
from  the  same  factory.  [Piclcsburg  Whig. 


Fourth  qr.  1843 


1844 

1844 


$1,253,126,94 

Imports. 

Free.  Dutiable.  Total. 

$110,800  $1,288,989  $1,399,789 

139,894  1,527,582  1,667,476 

344,000  2.208,710  2,552,716 

2,150,000  2,440,000 


1844  (es)200,000 


Alabama.  The  Penitentiary  at  Wclumlca,  was  fired 
by  prisoners  on  the  14th  instant,  with  the  hope,  of  Third 
making  Iheir  escape  No  escapes,  however,  took 
place,  but  the  loss  sustained  in  the  destruction  of 
several  of  e shops  and  their  contents  is  estimated 
at  from  $2000  to  $4000. 


Total 

Duties. 

Fourth  quarter,  1843 
First  1844 

Second  1844 

1844  (estimated) 


Total 


$8,059,981 

$393,037  86 
569  035.98 
1 ,006.592.03 
990.000  00 

$2,958  665,87 


titai 
She : 


Wisconsin  Territory.  A majority  of  the  peo- 
ple n jvc  voted  against  forming  a state  government 
at  present. 

Iowa  — The  Convention  to  form  a Constitutin'1  of 
G ven  rnent,  met  at  Iowa  City  on  the  7th  inst. 
erd  Sti  filar,  of  Desmoines  is  presiding  officer. 
Th  ’verai  subjects  requiring  i tie  action  of  the  con- 
-r i • r . ■■  i wert  > ff-rred  In  ■ e-n-mittr’-s 

Copper  Mines. — The  folio  n ..•.•<  If  It:  • we  find  in  the 
Iowa  City  Standard : 

Eagle  Harbor,  Aug.  16  1844. 

Since  we  have  arrived  here  we  have  discovered 
five  or  six  veins  of  copper,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  prove  any  of  them.  Ail  these  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  course  of  small  stream-;  where  ihe 
action  of  the  water  has  exposed  them  'They  are  all 
nearly  similar  in  their  mineralogical  appearance, 
being  a combination  of  the  native  copper.  r. 
quartz,  calcareous  spar,  or  the  trap  ruck.  Of  the 
carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper — we  have  not  diseover- 


Oil  Trade.  An  oil  merchant  of  New  Bedford 
has  furnished  for  publication  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  average  annual  importation  of  crude  sperm 
oil  for  the  last  nine  years,  is  157  000  bu riels. 


The  importation  in  1843  were 
There  remained  over  from  the 
year  1842.  and  on  hand  January 
1st,  1843, 


167,421  barrels. 


50,000  barrels. 


217,421  barrels 


Deduct  the  quantity  remaining  on 
hand  forsale,  on  the  first  January 
1844,  3,000  barrels. 

214,421  barrels. 

Shewing  that  there  was  actually  taken  by  manu- 
facturers, and  shipped  out  of  the  country,  two  hun- 
dud  and  fourteen  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty m e barrels  of  etude  -perm  oil  in  the  year  1843. 

There  arrived  into  the  United  States,  up  to  the 
first  of  October  of  the  present 

year,  114,000  barrels. 


ed  any.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  great  Geologist  of  Boston,  And  there  will  arrive  as  near  as 


possibly  can  be  computed,  in 
the  remainder  of  this  year, 


18,000  barrels. 


is  wi  h us  at  present,  and  is  employed  by  the  com- 
pany to  test  the  ores  that  we  have  discovered.  He 

has  examined  one  of  our  largest  and  richest  veins, ; 

on  Eagle  River  It  is  eight  feet  wide  at  the  place  j Whole  importation  for  the  year 
where  it  was  first  opened,  and  can  be  traced  nearly  | 1S44,  of  crude  sperm  oil,  130,000  barrels, 

a mile  in  the  oed  c-  the  stream.  His  opinion  of  this  j Number  of  barrels  taken  from  importers,  by  manu- 
is,  that  d wi|ljustify  the  expense  of  working,  and  he  | facturers,  and  for  shipment 
supposes  that  it  may  yield  twenty-five  per  cent. — j abroad  in  1843,  214,421  barrels. 

This  is  the  only  vein  that  he  has  examined  as  yet,  i Quantity  on  hand,  and  imported  in 


as  he  has  been,  and  now  is,  confined  to  his  room 
with  a severe  illness.  Mr.  Henshaw,  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  richest  stockholders  in  the  company,  came; 
with  him  and  is  at  present  with  us.  I 
the  company  intend  to  put  all  their  men  to  work  on 
this  vein,  and  to  prove  it  thoroughly. 

Eagle  River  is  a small  stream,  not  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  about  fiv&  miles  in 
length,  and  is  so  shallow  that  you  can  cross  it  any 
where  on  the  rocks  that  lie  in  the  stream.  This 
will  be  a hard  country  to  “prove,”  anc*  *l  w 'ill  require 
time,  as  well  as  a large  amount  of  capital  to  effect 
anything.  I think  the  vein  they  have  concluded  to 
work  on  will  prove  the  others,  and  if  it  proves  to  be 
rich,  there  are  several  others  now  discovered  that 
will  prove  to  be  equally  so. 


1844. 


133,000  barrels 


81,421  barrels. 

believe  that  Making  eighty  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-one bbls.  short  of  what  was  imported,  and  on  hand 
in  1843. 

There  is  another  interesting  feature  in  the  state 
of  the  sperm  oil  market,  in  regard  to  the  average  for 
nine  years  past  as  follows: 

The  average  importation,  for  nine 
years  past,  has  been 
Deduct  the  quantity  imported  for 
1844, 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Our  exports  to  Great  Britain.  A eorrespon- 
(jpnl  of  the  Richmond  Whig  gives  the  following  tab- 

, : j... . ■ ue.nt, exhibiting  the  value  of  igricultura! 
“>icfc.  excluding  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  expo.- 
i lie  U.  States  t..  Great  Britvin  end  !•.  i •■!, 
-,  fc.,',1  1823  to  1843  • j 


pro1" 

ted 


157,000  barrels 


130,000  barrels. 


28,000  barrels. 

Showing  a decrease  import  this  year  of  twenty  seven 
thousand  barrels  of  natural  sperm  oil,  less  than  the 
the  average  for  the  last  nine  years. 

The  stocks  of  crude  sperm  oil  held  by  manufactur- 
ers is  very  light,  and  held  by  a few  houses.  One 
reason  for  the  increased  consumption  of  oil  is  found 
in  the  demand  from  factories  that  have  beer,  set  in 
motion  by  the  tariff.  And  the  demand  from  this 
qua,  ;«r  bids  fair  to  rapidly  lor  some  \nnb  to 


TRADE  BETWEEN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  THE  SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

“Some  weeks  ago  we  applied  to  a commercial 
friend,  in  whose  statements  we  have  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  for  information  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  New  England 
and  the  Southern  slates.  The  substance  of  his  reply 
is  given  below.  The  information  in  regard  to  cot- 
ton, is  principally  obtained  by  inquiries  of  the  manu- 
facturers, concerning  its  consumption  in  Massachu- 
setts, particularly,  and  in  New  England  generally. — 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  perfect  accuracy  in  these 
matters,  as  there  is  no  record  published,  and  we 


should  be  glad  to  learn  from  gentlemen  concerned  in 
the  coasting  trade  any  facts  they  may  furnish,  in 
order  to  set  before  the  public  a correct  v iew  of  the  im- 
portance of  sustaining  and  improving  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  different  sections  of  the  union. 

“The  consumption  of  cotton  for  1844  is  estimated 
by  some  at  400,000  bales;  1 call  it  360  000.  Ir.  1845, 
when  there  will  be  about  200  000  more  spindles  in 
operation  than  at  present,  the  consumption  may 
come  up  to  400,000  or  425,000  bales.  In  1832  I 
estimated  the  consumption  in  mills  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  mills  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  own- 
ed by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  at  3-7lhs  of  the 
whole  cotton  consumed  in  the  union — leaving  out 
some  20.000  bales  consumed  in  the  interior  of  the 
cotton  states,  and  which  never  readies  the  seaboard. 
This  item  is  not  included  in  the  general  statement 
of  consumption  of  360,000  bales.  It  may  now  have 
reached  30,000  bales,  as  a considerable  quantity  of 
heavy,  coarse  osnaburgs,  &e.  for  negro  clothing,  is 
made  in  Virginia,  South  and  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia. Kentucky,  and  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in 
most  of  the  cotton  states,  and  other  states  south  of 
the  Potomac  which  do  not  raise  cotton. 

“Since  1832  the  business  of  making  cotton  goods 
has  been  extended  in  a greater  ratio  in  Massachu- 
setts— including  mills  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
owned  by  Massachusetts  men — than  in  other  states; 
arid  next  to  Massachusetts  comes  Rhode  Island.  I 
should  say,  then,  that  Massachusetts  manufactories, 
and  those  in  the  two  other  states,  owned  by  our  citi- 
zens now  consumed  one  half  of  the  360,000  bales, 

' say  180,000,  and  that  in  Rhode  Island,  and  in  other 
New  England  states,  there  were  used  in  mills  not 
owned  by  Massachusetts  people  about  80,000  bales 
more — making  260,000  bales  for  New  England. — 
There  would,  then,  be  left  100,000  bales  for  states 
out  of  N England,  which  makes  up  the  consumption 
of  the  country,  (360,000  bales),  independent  of  per- 
haps 30,000  bales  or  possibly  40,000  bales,  consum- 
ed in  the  non  manufacturing  states,  and  which  do  not 
come  in  the  general  estimate  of  consumption,  nor 
are  included  in  the  annual  returns  of  the  cotton 
crop — they  being  made  up  by  receipts  of  cotton  at 
the  shipping  ports. 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  well  informed 
manufacturers  that  there  will  be  a progressive  de- 
mand for  cotton  in  as  great  a ratio  as  heretofore,  or 
nearly  so.  If  I am  correct  in  this,  the  manufactur- 
ing states  will,  at  no  very  remote  period,  consume  as 
i much  as  is  now  worked  up  in  Great  Britain.  We 
now  actually  use  nearly  as  much  as  France,  with  a 
population  of  36,000,000,  and  quite  as  much  as  Rus- 
sia, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  probably  a larger 
i quantity. 

“To  show  the  rapid  increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton in  the  United  States  the  last  fifteen  years,  I have 
referred  to  1829  and  1830,  and  find  the  quantity 
126,512  bales,  averaging  perhaps  340  pounds,  equal 
to  43,014,080  lbs.  In  1844  it  will  come  up  to  400,000. 
and  possibly  in  1845-’6to  425.000  bales;  say  400,000, 
at  410  lbs.  per  bale,  is  164,000,000  lbs.  Carry  it 
forward  fifteen  years,  and  you  have  328,000,000;  and 
fifteen  more,  it  will  come  to  656,000,000  against, 
say  550,000,000  lbs.  the  present  consumption  of  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  it  would  be  more  within  the  range  of 
probability  to  assume  that  we  should  overtake  the 
present  consumption  in  Great  Britain  in  thirty  years, 
than  reach  656,300,000  lbs. 

“Breadstuff's  are  a more  valuable  import  into" 
New  England  than  cotton.  Of  flour,  (wheat)  we  do 
not  raise,  in  Massachusetts,  over  120,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  equal  to  24,000  barrels  of  flour,  about  enough 
for  the  Lowell  operatives.  The  balance  comes  from 
states  out  of  New  England.  I should  say  we  con- 
sume at  least  600,000  bbls.  of  imported  wheat  flour, 
and  a large  amount  of  maize,  rye,  and  oats.  Maine 
may  raise  one-half  its  wheat,  but  imports  a large 
quantity  of  maize,  oats,  and  rye;  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  still  more.  Of 
suear.  we  do  not  take  any  quantity  of  Louisiana  It 
goes  more  to  the  middle,  but  chiefly  to  the  western 
mates.  Of  Lihac.i  - c are.  in  New  England  targe 
consumer: , a d our  snips  to  Africa  and  the  east  tin  e 
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naval  stores, 
in  Massachi 
and  in  Main 
land  the  whole 


. of  course,  consume  immensely;  for 
:s  we  have  550  000  ions  of  shipping, 
i>ut  350.000  more,  a id  in  New  Eng- 
amount  about  1,050,000.  We  distil 
a large  quantity  of  turpentine,  for  exportation  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  is  no  population  in  the 
world,  save  in  London,  which  have  a greater  con- 
suming ability  for  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
most  of  the  luxuries  of  life  than  the  800,000  people 
of  Massachusetts;  consequently  there  is  no  popula- 
tion so  advantageous  to  trade  with. 

“What  may  be  the  amount  of  imports  into  Mas 
sachusetts  from  the  middle,  southern,  and  western 
states,  I cannot  ascertain;  but  of  grain  of  all  kinds, 
it  cannot  be  less  at  the  average  prices  ot  the  past 
years,  than  $7,000,000;  of  cotton,  180.000  bales,  at 
$35  per  bale,  average  of  five  years,  §6,300,000 — 
making  $13,6d0.000  .or  those  two  staples 

“As  to  the  other  five  New  England  states  1 sup- 
pose the  aggregate  of  their  transactions  with  slates 
out  of  New  England  may  not  equal  Ihe  amount  of 
Massachusetts  transactions.  This  difference  results 
from  the  nature  of  our  products  and  the  superior 
amount  of  our  capi'al,  which,  per  capita , is  greater 
than  exists  in  any  other  stale,  and  four  times  as  gri  at 
as  in  a majority  of  the  slates.  Of  course,  such  es- 
timates are  in  some  measure  conjectural,  and  partly 
based  on  facts  which  are  before  the  country.” 

[Boston  Courier. 

American  Cheese  sent  to  England.  The  British 
parliament  has  recently  ordered  a return  to  be  pub- 
lished of  the  quantity  of  cheese  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1843.  The  whole 
amount  from  all  countries  was  20,091,568  lbs.  This 
is  about  four-fifths  of  the  quantity  that  arrived  at 
tide  water  on  the  Hudson  river,  via  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals  last  season. 

Of  the  cheese  imported  into  Great  Britain,  5:- 
410,944  lbs.  came  from  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
very  large  increase  on  the  amount  sent  thither  in  1842. 
In  that  year  we  exported  to  .England  only  654,000 
lbs. 

These  facts  drawn  from  official  sources,  the  re- 
ports of  British  Custom  House  officers,  show  most 
conclusively  fnu  me  h g tari-lf  A 1842,  has  at  least 
not  checked  the  ex;.m  .a  ion  of  American  cheese  to 
Great  Britain.  Since  the  quantity  exported  has  in- 
creased during  the  first  year  after  the  tariff  act  took 
effect,  from  654.000  lbs.  to  Jive  and  a half  millions  of 
pounds- 

The  duty  collected  on  this  product  of  our  dairies 
— of  which  a large  amount  went  from  the  south 
towns  in  this  country — was  $2,67  per  100  lbs.  The 
price  at  which  this  cheese  was  sold  at,  ranged  from 
$10  to  $13  per  100  lbs.  Take  the  average  lit  cents 
a pound,  and  allow  $1,50  per  100  lbs.  Freight  from 
Buffalo  to  Liverpool,  and  good  Hamburg  and  Collins 
cheese  ought  to  sell  in  this  city  at  $9  per  100  lbs.  to 
be  sent  to  England,  giving  the  exporter  a profit  of  a 
cent  a pound.  But  instead  of  that  price,  our  farmers 
are  compelled  to  receive  only  $5  lor  the  very  best 
article.  Why  this  low  price?  Simply,  because  the 
producer  of  American  cheese  must  first  pay  into  the 
British  treasury  $2,67  on  every  100  lbs.  before  he 
can  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  consumer. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Merchants’  Magazine  of 
this  month  for  Ihe  above  facts. 

[Buffalo  Advertiser. 

Santa  Fe  Trade.  A new  paper  recently  started 
at  Independence,  Missouri,  represents  the  condition 
of  that  town,  best  known  to  our  readers  as  the  depot 
of  the  Santa  Fe  traders,  as  very  prosperous  indeed. 
The  editor  of  the  new  journal  has  been  at  some  trou- 
ble to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  Santa  Fe 
trade.  He  estimates  the  imports  this  year  into 
Independence  at  $400,000  in  specie  and  $50,000  more 
in  buffalo  robes,  furs,  &c.  Several  of  the  companies 
which  came  m last  spring  have  not  returned,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather. 
For  this  reason  the  exports  are  much  less  this  year 
than  usual.  Four  companies  went  out  this  year, 
taking  with  them  merchandize  to  the  value,  at  eastern 
cost,  of  $200,000:  the  insurance,  freight  to  that  point, 
outfits,  &c.,  cost  another  $100,000 — making  the  whole 
sum  invested  in  this  trade  $300,000,  which  would 
have  been  increased  to  $500,000,  but  for  the  bad 
weather,  in  the  tour  companies  there  were  160  men, 
and  the  outfit  for  them  is  stated  as  follows — 

780  mules,  worth  each  $25  $27,000 

60  oxen  do  30  1,800 

5,000  lbs.  bacon,  at  3 1-2  cts.  182 

30  barrels  flour,  at  $5  120 

90  bushels  meal,  30  cts.  27 

Merchandise,  outfit  for  hands  3,500 

Harness  for  teams  2,500 

Blacksmiths’  work  500 

Making  altogether  the  sum  of  $35,959 


exclusive  of  wagons,  wagon  sheets,  and  many  other 
articles  purchased  at  Independence.  The  total  milli- 
ner of  wagons  was  92,  each  costing  $180.  many  of 
which  were  made  there,  and  the  total  number  of 
wagon  sheets  was  1300,  including  blankets  to  put 
between  them.  The  trade  with  Santa  Fe  is  thus 
made  to  amount  to  $750,000 — bnt  even  this  sum  is 
said  to  be  considerably  short  of  what  it  is  in  ordinary 
seasons. 


The  iron  market,  “is  still  very  quiet,  no  transac- 
tions but  one  have  transpired  of  any  importance. — 
That  one  was  a sale  last  week  of  50  tons  good  Alle- 
gheny Forge  Pig  at  $27,  4 mos. — a decline.  Arri- 
vals are  looked  for  from  the  furnaces.  Manufac- 
tured is  going  off  very  freely  at  former  quotations. 
No  stir  appears  in  any  of  the  eastern  markets  ex- 
cept Philadelphia.  Of  New  York,  the  Tribune 
says:  The  Market  for  bar  iron  is  quiet,  and  we  know 
rnu  i-.  ,,  . ■ , ...  of  no  sales.  Pig  is  in  fair  supply,  and  the  article  is 

The  editor  earnestly  insists  that  *h'9t™de  ;in  1 dull;  70  tons  Gyr.-he.me  sold  at  $23,50,  6 mos;  30 
no  longer  be  neglected  by  the  govern, nont,  and  i do  $7  .cash;  and  100  tons  superior  English  scrap, 

'*alk9  . 1 about  $32  cash.  Little  or  nothing  in  Baltimore. — 

“Give  us  but  a port  of  entry;  give  us  the  right  of  . Tl)e  Coi!1  L,st  reports  the  following  of  the  Plnla. 
drawbacks,  and  our  traders  will  supply  the  whole  of  ] Market!  The  market  is  bare  of  soft  foundry  iron 
• he  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Cali-  J an(j  there  are  no  slock-  in  the  interior,  and  it  is  ta- 
forma,  and  others,  instead  of  being  supplied  with  ' ken  as  fast  as  manufactured.  A sail  of  30  tons  su- 
British  goods  through  Metamoras,  Vera  Cruz,  and  | perjor  penna.  Pig,  made  expressly  for  locomotive 
other  ports;  instead  of  the  trade  being  worth  half  a I car  whee)g  at  $35,00  per  ton,  cash.  Sails  in  lots 


million 

lions. 


of  dollars,  it  will  reach  to  four  or  five  mil- 


InoN  Trade.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
value  of  our  imports  and  exports  of  articles  of 
iron : 

MANUFACTURES  OF  IRON. 

Imports.  Exports. 

1842  ’439  mos,  1842  ’439  m’s 


Side  arms  $6510 

Fire  arms  35137 

Drawing  knives  423 

Cutting  knives  1000 

Hatchets,  axes,  adzes  2310 
Socket  chisels  7995 

Steely’ds  & scale  b’rs  5242 
Vices  12267 

Sickles  4388 

Scythes  35520 

Spades  and  shovels  11945 
Squares,  1767 

Woods  screws  113469 
Other  manufact’es  2617601 
Muskets  and  rifles  18093 
Iron  wire  28239 

Tacks,  brads  & sprig3  698 
Nails  and  spikes  66315 
Cables,  chains& fasts  92134 


Millsaws 
Anchors 
Anvils 

Hammers  & sledges 
Castings 
Round  iron 
Nail  rods 
Sheet  and  hoop 
Band  iron 
Pig  iron 
Old  and  scrap 
Bar  rolled 
“ otherwise 


5253 
9911 
23134 
23 ! ' 8 
78655 
37767 
880 
596789 
1023 
295284 
8207 
2053453 
1041410 


$1879 

35736 

763 

1149 

1663 

235 

3731 

833 

6547 

3222 

47 

7551 

681281 

1405 

6695 

344 

13487 

28858 

846 

2944 

15153 

1177 

3235 

11005 

515 

134206 

1292 

48251 

2743 

511282 

327550 


$622 

9223 


175 

159 

49 


$112 

2711 

924 


83047 

15185 

188 

6555 

114 


203 

824 

1371 

1659 

606 

5315 

900 

20230 

31345 


20448 

8922 


768 


436 

491 

921 

417 

570 

7986 

4473 


at  $29a31  for  Forge  Pig.  30  tons  No.  2 at  $28,  and 
some  white  at  $25;  16,0)  tons  Scotch  Pig  at  32a32,50 
per  tori,  all  6 mos.  Penna,  ham,  red  bar  has  advan 
ced  $5  per  ton.  Sheet  iron,  is  in  demand  at  145,  and 
the  market  is  hare.  Sales  of  No.  1 boiler  plates  at 
5je  per  lb.”  Pig  metal  is  heavy  at  Cincinnati — 
sales  at  $28a30.  Blooms  $50a55.  Bar  3[a4c. 

The  cotton  trade.  The  cotton  season  having 
closed,  we  can  now  make  the  comparison  with  other 
years.  The  increased  growth  of  the  article  is  truly 
astonishing.  The  consumption  of  cotton  goods  is 
general  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  always  on  the 
increase.  Clothing  cannot  be  made  from  any  mate- 
rial so  cheap  and  so  serviceable  as  from  cotton;  hence 
the  immense  consumption.  In  making  up  the  the  ta- 
ble of  the  cultivation,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  in 


what  portion  of  the  country  it 

has  increased  and 

in  what 

diminished. 

Years. 

N.  Orleans. 

Florida 

N.  Carolina  Total. 

1828-29 

264  249 

4,146 

104,021 

870,415 

1829-30 

364,024 

5,789 

72,412 

976,485 

1830-31 

426,485 

13,073 

70,435 

1008,847 

1831-32 

322,635 

22,651 

65,961 

987,477 

1832  33 

403,444 

23,641 

61,087 

1070,438 

1833-34 

454,719 

36,738 

76,945 

1204,394 

1834  35, 

511,156 

52,685 

67,567 

1254,328 

1835  36. 

481,536 

79,762 

61,257 

1361,628 

1836-37 

601,014 

83,703 

46,665 

1422,968 

1837  38 

731,256 

165,171 

55,719 

1801,497 

1838  39 

584,994 

75,177 

33,336 

1360,532 

1839-4Q 

956,922 

136,257 

33,044 

2177,837 

1840  41 

820,140. 

93,552 

28,669 

1636,945 

1841-42 

627,658 

114.416 

30,750 

1684,211 

1842-43 

1,000,246 

161,088 

24,678 

2478,865 

1843-44 

838,162 

185,562 

8,618 

2030,409 

It  wil 

be  seen  that 

the  greatest  increase 

of  pro- 

In  other  articles,  add 


5,988,821  1,846,422 177,714  50,080 


85,256 


duction  is  in  Florida  and  New  Orleans.  The  increase 
from  Mobile  is  very  great,  viz:  from  79,954  bales  in 
1829  to  481,714  in  1843;  Georgia,  is  abouLthe-same, 
but  South  Carolina  has  gone  up  from.  168,021  in  1839 
to  351,658  in  1843;  a large  portion  of  this,  however, 
is  received  at  Charleston  by  the  railroad,  from  Au- 
gusta. North  Carolina  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
cotton  growing  state.  There  is  another  item  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  that  is  that  the  bales  are  a 
fourth  larger  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  If  that 
were  taken  into  account,  the  produce  of  1843,  would 


The  prices  of  cotton  in  England  during  the  follow* 


$2,931,678 

To  the  import  of  1843  has  been  added  the  above 

sum  $85,256  for  saddlery,  needles,  pins,  and  other  — . . 

miscellaneous  articles.  This  amount  (the  average  [ amount  to  nearly  three  millions  of  bales 
of  9 months  with  the  year)  gives  the  value  of  imports  i • ' 

of  iron  for  1843  $9,975,677  againsi$6, 988,821  in  1842, : 
the  year  previous  to  the  passageof  the  present  tariff 
thus  adding  to  the  amount  saved  to  American  labor  by 
by  that  bill  $3,015,144,  in  iron  alone,  showing  a 
home  saving  in  the  three  articles  of  irons,  cpttons, 
and  woolens  in  the  sum  of  $14,624  121,  thus: 


Retained  to  woollen  manufactures, 
“ “ Cotton  “ “ 

“ “ Iron  ““  “ 


$5,703,429 

5,905,548 

3,015,144 


$14,624,121 

American  Railroad  Iron.  The  Baltimore  American 
of  Saturday  says:  “A  bar  of  railroad  iron  manufac- 
tured at  the  Mount  Savage  iron  works  in  Allegany 
county,  in  this  state,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Rotun- 
do  of  the  Exchange,  for  the  inspection  of  the  pnblic, 
Similar  specimens,  we  learn,  have  been  sent  to  Phi' 


1835 

10£ 

12* 

1836 

Si 

m 

1837 

ji 

71 

1838 

5* 

74 

1839 

7 

9 

1840 

4J 

6J 

1841 

7| 

1842 

3? 

64 

1843 

3 3 

64 

1844 

3 i 

5| 

These  prices  show  a constantly  downward  tenden- 
cy. The  article,  however  for  the  last  ten  years,  has 
got  down  so  low,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  it  to  go 
lower.  When  the  United  States  and  other  Banks 
at  the  South,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  advances 
on  cotton,  the  market  was  sustained  on  both  sides, 


adelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The  above  men- 1 and  the  planter  was  enabled  to  realize  an  extraor- 
tioned  rail  is  very  similar  in  form  to  that  last  impor-  | dinary  high  price,  Since  these  banks  have  failed, 
ted  from  Europe  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  the  article  has  been  left  under  the  control  of  the  fo- 
called  the  U rail,  only  that  the  iron  is  thicker,  and  the  } reign  manufacturer.  It  is  a singular  fact  that,  in  the 
hollow  part  not  so  high,  but  much  stronger.  The  ] rivalry  of  parties  interested  in  an  increase  or  a re- 
railroad leading  from  Mount  Savage  vyork3  to  Cum-  (duction  of  price,  the  spinners  have  always  gained 
berland,  which,  it  is  expected,  w.d  be  com..:--  i I!.  coining  and  working  short  time,  they 

Lhe  fifteenth  of  next  month,  .vill  he  laid  . it  . . . . - m»  ..  way  oath  enabled  to  wear  out  holders,  and 

i h is  description,  made  at  the  work-.  1’hey  have  a . n -itwlled  :he:n  to  come  into  the  marke  at  educed 

concluded  a contract  with  the  Fail  River  railroad  . • jr  es  W * ‘ie- er  may  be  the  opinion-  ,.t  the  pub- 

Massaclmselts  for  turnisliingone  thousand  tons  : >.<  •«-  • '>■  ! i •(  P*  *•*  advantage 

price,  we  learn,  is  about  fitly  nine  -I  .-a",  pn  re.  ■ me  : : ’ Ks  10  ,,a" 

Igjjp.  [king  advances  uti  simodj  iii«ko  cau  Lie  no  quesuwB 
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hat  the  planters  received  much  higher  prices  in  con- 
sequence of  (his  course  of  trade,  for  it  is  clearly  es 
tablishcd,  that  since  they  have  left  the  market  to  reg- 
ulate itself,  the  planterhasbeencompelled  to  accede 
to  the  lowest  rate.  [.Yew  York  Eirpr.esa. 

Pork  business.  Hogs.  The  season  for  pork  pack- 
ing is  again  rapidly  approaching,  and  in  five  or  six 
weeks,  operations  will  doubtless  commence.  This 
being  a branch  of  business  of  immense  importance  to 
the  whole  west,  and  of  no  slight  consequence  to  the 
east,  north,  and  south,  induces  us  thus  early  to 
note  from  reliable  sources,  the  prospect  for  the  com- 
ing season.  In  Kentucky  the  crops  of  corn  are  abun- 
dant, and  large  numbers  of  hogs  are  feeding,  full  as 
many  as  last  year,  and  possibly  more.  In  Indiana,  it 
seems  to  be  now  established,  that  the  high  water  in 
the  Wabash,  and  other  streams  in  its  vicinity,  some 
months  sinae,  has  totally  destroyed  the. corn  crops  in 
that  region;  and  that  in  consequence,  lage  numbers 
of  hogs,  which  were  originally  designed  to  find  at 
Terre  Haute,  Layfayette,  Logansport,  and  other  mi- 
nor points  on  the  Wabash  river  and  the  canal,  have 
been  driven  (from  the  scarcity  of  corn)  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  state,  and  into  Ohio,  to  be  fed.  When 
these  hegs  are  ready  for  market,  they  will  from  their 
location,  naturally  find  their  way  to  Cincinnati  and 
other  river  towns,  thus  increasing  the  usual  supply 
from  Indiana.  From  Ohio  we  may  anticpiate  the 
usual  quantity.  An  extra  demand  for  corn,  for  distil- 
ling-, has  recently  advanced  the  price  of  old  corn,  so 
that  many  are  disposed  to  think  the  Ohio  hogs  will 
not  be  so  well  led  as  in  former  years;  but  the  pros- 
pect for  new  corn  is  fine,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  Ohio  feeders  will  maintain  their  usual  high 
name  for  choice  hogs.  It  is  generally  conceded 
among  the  farmers,  that  packers  have  done  a losing 
business  the  past  season,  and  the  packers  themselves, 
well  knowing  that  fact,  will  no  doubt  act  with  be- 
coming discretion  the  approaching  season,  and  so 
arrange  it,  that  two  losses  will  not  follow  each  other. 

[Cincinnati  Price  -Current. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION, 

OR  SOUTH  CAROLINA  “R  B S I S T A N C E.’ 


Portman  Shoals,  Oct.  16,  1844. 

Dear  sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter 
of  the  8th  inst.,  enclosing  resolutions  of  the  democra- 
tic party  of  Charleston,  expressive  of  their  kindness 
and  respect  towards  me.  With  that  party  it  has  been 
my  pride,  through  life,  to  rank,  and  although  I have, 
in  the  freedom  of  an  independent  mind,  sometimes 
differed  with  them,  I have  nevertheless  steadily  ad- 
hered to  their  cause  and  their  general  principles.— 
On  no  occasion  and  at  no  time  have  I more  heartily 
concurred  with  them  than  at  the  present  moment. 

To  Charleston  my  gratitude  has  always  been  ardent 
and  unfeigned,  and  will  last  as  long  as  1 live.  1 am 
■not  a native  of  the  city,  as  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
posed, though  I became  an  inhabitant  of  it  when  a 
child,  and  in  it  and  in  its  service  have  spent  my  best 
and  brightest  days.  Its  fostering  kindnes  lifted  me 
from  obscurity,  and  its  patronage  and  support  gave 
me  all  that  I have  and  made  me  all  that  1 am. 

With  the  future,  I am  obliged  to  consider  m-yself 
unconnected  in  public  affairs,  except  to  suffer  or  en- 
joy, as  shall  be  the  fate  of  my  country.  I am  now 
in  my  sixty  ninth  year,  and  those,  alone,  who  have 
lived  to  that  age,  can  truly  know  how  little  of  ability 
is  left  to  them,  or  feel  how  desirable  it  is  to  rest  from 
their  labors,  especially  after  an  aotive  and  exciting 
life, .such  as  mine  has  been. 

I beg  you,  my  dear  sir,  personally,  to  accept  my 
acknowledgements  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which 
you  communicated  these  resolves. 

I am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  with  great  respect  and 
consideration,  your  obedient  servant, 

Langdon  Cheves, 

Dr.  Thos.  Y.  Symons,  chairman,  &c.  &c.,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 


Cherry  Hill,  15th  Oct.,  1344. 

My  dear  sir:  Thave  just  received,  with  emotions 
of  gratitude  which  I shall  not  attempt  to  express,  the 
very  kind  and  flattering  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  democratic  party  of  Charleston,  expressive  of 
their  gratification  with  my  determination  to  occupy 
my  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  ano- 
ther session,  and  of  the  estimate  they  are  pleased  to 
make  of  my  services  to  the  state  and  country.  If, 
indeed,  there  be  anything  in  my  public  conduct  of  a 
mature  to  justify  the  extraordinary  confidence  which 
South  Carolina,  w.ith  .more  than  parental  kindness, 
has  ever  reposed  in  me,  4 will  not  be  so  affected  as 
to  disguise  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  single-hearted, 
unfaltering,  and  self-sacrificing  devotion,  with  which 
I have  labored  to  vindicate  and  maintain  her  constitu- 
tional rights,  her  vital  interests,  and  her  sacred  hon- 
or, “through  evil  as  well  as  through  good  report,” 
amidst  all  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  last  twenty 
years;  during  which  she  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
ruinous  and  progressive  system  of  colonial  vassalage 
and  irresponsible, despotism  wholly  without  a parallel 
in  the  annals  of.qiviljzed  nations, .not.eyen, excepting 
the  plundering  proconsular  despotism  exercised  by 
ancientiRome  over  hqr, conquered  apd  tributary  pro- 
vinces. 

But  whilst  I rejoice  imtbc'hope  that, the  gigantic 
monster  which  brandishes  in  one  hand  the  iron  rod 
of  oppression,  and  in  the  other  the  infernal  torch  of 
.the  incendiary,  already  sees  in  tlje, recent  indications 
iof  public  opinion, — “the  hand  writing  on  the  wall” 
swhich  announces  his  own  doom,  I rejoice  not  less  in 
take  belief  that  the  people  of  South  Udrolina,  with  a 
Bear  approach  to  unanimity,  have  silently  and  delib- 

'*ely  resolved  that  this  system  of  oppression,  come 
era-  . - must  speedily  terminate— afi|i'(thct  the 

whot  Situated,  will  be  prepared  fa 

co-operate  in M 
and  comma*  liberties,  « 
render  it  necessity.  gratification  1 feel  on  this 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  ine  gra  erlted  tribe 

occasion,  it  ^^^‘^S^Charlestoh,  on 
Utv  wonhrfrfend  and  Colleague,  Wh£»e  lofty  spirit, 
^iXened  v levs  and  uncompromising  integrity  so 
enlighteneu  viev  lhe  slation  he  occupies. 

emrC  vou  to  make  these  sentiments.knowfi  to  my 
Y>r.  Thos.  Y.  Symons,  chairman,  &c.,  Charleston. 


FREE  DISCUSSION  IN  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 

There  was  a free  discussion  in  Augusta  some  days 
ago,  iu  which  various  eminent  gentlemen  took  part — 
Messrs.  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  others  on  the  part  of 
the  whigs,  and  Mr.  McDuffie  on  the  other  side. 

The  Charleston  Courier  thus  speaks  through  its 
correspondence  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  and  certain  re- 
markable statements  which  fell  from  him. 

“The  free  discussion  in  Augusta.  After  Mr. 
Toombs  had  finished  his  slaughter  or  discomfiture  of 
the  enemy  with  the  truculent  blows  of  his  broad 
sword  and  battle-axe,  the  Hon.  .George  McDuffie, 
the-distinguished  U.  S.  senator  from  South -Carolina, 
was  introduced  to  the  meeting,  amidst  loud  and  gen- 
eral cheers  and  shouts  of  welcome  from  both  whigs 
and  democrats.  There  was  no  one  present,  not  pain- 
ed to  see  his  emaciated  and  physical  weakness,  and 
not  full  of  sympathetic  regret  that  one  so  eminent  in 
intellectual  gifts,  and  so  plumed  with  oratorical  fame, 
should  exhibit  such  “a  wreck  of  matter,”  though  yet 
comparatively  strong  in  mind,  ^though  feeble  , in 
body,  and  scarcely  able  to  preserve  his  tottering  po- 
sition without  support,  bis  voice  was  as  clear  and 
distinct,  and  his  manner  as  energetic  as  ever;  and, 
above  all,  his  devotion  to  his  favorite  theory  still 
winding  him  up  to  his  wonted  pitch  of  enthusiastic 
extravagance.  He  commenced  with  the  grateful  re- 
mark to  all  parties;  that  although  accustomed  to  the 
dignified  and  decorous  debates  of  the  American  sen- 
ate, he  had  never  known  the  occasion  when  more 
courtesy  "had  been  exhibited  by  the  rival  disputants, 
and  more  decorum  and  attention  manifested  by  t.hp 
auditory,  than  had  marked  ii:c  debate  in  which  he 
was  about  to  mingle,  and  the  mixed  and  brilliant 
throng  of  both  parties,  and  both  sexes,  he  was  about 
to  address,  on  matters  of  momentous  and  national 
concern.  It  was  honorable  to  their  good. feeling,  and 
indicative  at  once  of  a high  state  of  refinement,  and 
a high  degree  of  intelligence  and  patriotism.  ,fje; be- 
gan the  argumentiby  a'broad,  candid,  and  manly  ad- 
mission, altho^gh,4irectly  at  variance  with  the  opin- 
ion of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Cohen,)  that  he  ever  had 
believe^  and  fetili  undoubtedly  believed  in  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a national  bank.  He  foresaw  the  dis- 
astrous affects  of  the  destruction  of  the  late  United 
States  Bank  on  the  currency,  finances,  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  especially  from  the  absepqe  <jf  the 
- regulating  power  of  that  in^Viutibh  over  slate  banks, 
and  the  consent”^;  multiplication  and  over  issues  of 
la , those  ”^;jltutions.  Subsequent  events,  however,  had 
satisfied  him,  that  the  institution  had  been  rotten  for 
a long  period  before  its  final  bankruptcy.  Our  cur- 


enable  him  to  transmit  it  to  his  creditor,  at  a reason* 
able  charge,  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  specie.  He  admitted  also,  that  Mr.  Polk  had 
written  a very  equivocal  letter  about  incidental  pro- 
tection, discriminating  duties,  and  the  tariff  generally 
— nay,  that  he  must  have  written  his  letter  of  June 
19,  1844,  expressly  (tG  use  Mr.  McD’s.  own  words) 
“for  the  meridian  of  Pennsylvania,”  which  he  charac- 
terized as  a high  tariff  state,  and  as  to  which,  he  said, 
“that  he  would  sooner  Mr.  Polk  should  not  be  elected 
president,  than  reach  that  high  office  by  her  tariff  sup- 
port, and  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  willingly  throw 
[he  meant,  although  he  did  not  say,  kick]  Pennsylva- 
nia out  of  the  democratic  ranks.”  He  further  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  little  faith  in  the  democratic  party 
of  the  north,  but  but  he  thought  the  best,  or  rather 
the  only  chance  of  a satisfactory  modification  of  the 
tariff,  was  with  that  party,  and  that  chance  he  was 
disposed  to  try;  and,  as  to  Mr.  Polk,  even  in  his  am- 
biguous letter,  he  had  spoken  of  what  he  had  “here- 
tofore” done,  .as  the  'index  of  what  he  would  do  in 
future,  and  he  knew  that  Mr.  Polk  had  “heretofore”' 
voted  against  high  tariffs,  and  had  never  voted  for  a 
tariff,  which  he  (Mr.  McD.)  would  not  have  been 
willing  to  vate  for;  [here  Mr.  Toombs  reminded  Mr. 
McD.  that  Mr.  Polk  had  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1832, 
which  S.  Carolina  had  attempted  to  nullify, and  McD. 
•replied,  but  even  that  tariff  was  a reduction  of  the  du- 
ties imposed  by  its  predecessor  of  1828;]  Mr.  Polk  had 
also,  both  before  and  since  his  nomination  for  the  pre- 
sidency, expressed  himself  favorable  to  the  repeal  of 
the  tariff  of  1842.  [Here  Mr.  McD.  was  reminded  by 
Mr.  Toombs  that  Mr.  Polk  had,  although  questioned, 
kept  silent  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  ever 
since  his  nomination,  and  Mr.  McD.  candidly  admitted 
the  correction  to  be  right.]  Mr.  Polk’s  letter  was  to  bu 
expounded  by  his  past  course.  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  he  wrote  plausibly  and  specious  let- 
ters, and  was  quite  qn  adept  at  that  game,  was  une- 
quivocally out  against  repeal  or  modification  of  the. 
tariff  of  1842,  and  his  letters,  too,  were  to  be  expoun- 
ded by  his  past  acts,  and  his  recently  expressed  de- 
termination. Mr.  McDuffiie  then  got  astride  of  his 
favorite  hobby,  , the  unparalleled  oppressions  of  the 
tariff,  reducing  the  south  to  poverty  and  her  inhabi- 
tants to  the  condition  of  serfs  and  slaves.  He  said 
that  the  spoliations  and  plunder  of  the  tariff  system 
had  wrung  more  plunder  and  spoil  from  the  south 
than  had  done  the  Saxon  and  Danish  sea  robbers 
from  England,  from  the  days  of  Hengist  and  Horsa 
to  the  period  of  the  conquest  by  ^Villiam  of  Norman- 
dy. He  also  repeated  his  conviction  that  the  north- 
ern people  were  comparatively  an  idle,  indolent, 
travelling,  and  pleasure-seeking  people,  pampered 
by  the  plundered  fruiils  of  southern  industry,  and  the 
southern  people,  the  real  workies  and  indeed  bond 
slaves  of  the  nation — forgetting  the  real  indolence 
and  luxurious  habits  of  his  own  country-folk,  and 
that  it  is  in  fact  the  toilsome  industry  and  patient 
economy  of  the  northern-folk,  which  thus  enabled 
them  to  enjoy  the  time  for  travelling  and  the  time 
for  recreation.  He  declared  that  he  worked  harder 
in  superintending  his  plantation  than, did  any  Lowell 
manufacturer  in  supervising  his  establishment! — un- 
mindful that  the  latter  was  served  by  free  laborers 
on  wages,' who  mast  do  full  work  or  receive  stinted 
pay,  while  he  was  at  tfie  hepd  of  slave  laborers,  not 
working  upon  wages,  but  upon  maintenance,  whether 
they  worked  or  not,  and  therefore  requiring  addition- 
al superintendance  to  atone  for  the  wanting  stimu- 
lus Of  self  interest.  Mr.  McDuffie’s  .extravagance, 
on  this  branch  of  his  subject,  was  fuliy  equal  to  that 
manifested  in  his  celebrated  Richmond  speech,  and 
ran  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  nullify  itself.  Thera 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  McDuffie’s  mind  is  distem- 
pered od  this  point.  He  admitted,  in  con\ersation, 
that  the  oppressions  of  the  tariff  were  with  him  the 
one  idea,  and  every  one  acquainted  w.ilh  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mindjniows  that , its  (Concentration 
and  burning  intensity, pn  a single  idea  isbhe  very  de- 
finition of  monomania;  and,  on  one  saying  to  him,_ 
that  lie, .too,  was  a cotton  planter,  yet  not  sensible  ot 
the  dreadfpl  oppressions  of  which  Mr.  McD.  spoke 
in  such  indWnant  bursts  of  eloquence,  he  replied,— 
“that’s  the  very  worst  feature  in  the  case”— -thus  ac- 
tually endorsing  the  alleged  speech  of  the  Barnwell 
orator— “Fellow  citizens,  you  are  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple, but  you  don’t  know  it!  You  have  no  idea  hour 
much  you  are  oppressed,  buLybu  don't  know  it. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  McDuffie,  while 


rency  was  now  in  a sound  and  healthy  condition,  and 
he  was  against  any  further  experiments,  and  disposed 
to  let  well  enough  alone,  (as  he  had  been  before, 
when  the  United  States  Bank  was  assailed,)  and  to 
adhere  to  the  prteSent  state  of  things.  It  was  a mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  United  States  Bank  regulated 
exchanges— rdal  exchange  consisted  m the  expense 
of  the  transfer  of  specie  or  its  equivalent,  from  place 
■ • • - -'J and  there  would 


to  place- and  gird  him  the  money,  and  there  wou ° ‘“f  dilapidat 

be  mb  difficulty,  and  ho  need  of  a national  bank  t®  a stat  p 


alluding  to  the  waning  fortunes  of  Augusta,  said 
“He  was  a native  of  Georgia,  and  first  came  to  Au- 
eusta  a poor  store  boy,  many  years  ago.  At  that 
time  Augusta  was  one  the  most  flourishing  places  in 
the  country;  and  he  recollected  that  the  first  lesson 

in  geography  he  learned  was  that  Augusta  was  the 

arlest  inland  town  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  trcfS  closely  on  its  heels, 
ry-. f ,^hat  was  it  now?  Curtailed  of  its  trade,  and  m 
1 But  Wha‘  This  he  attributed  altogether 
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Clay  on  the  tariff, 

Daniel  Webster  on  annexation, 

This  is  no  time  to  mince  our 

words;  we  must  speak 

gen'l  j.  Hamilton’s  reply 
To  the  invitation  committee  of  the  Marietta  “demo- 
cratic” convention,  at  whicn  Gov.  McDonald  presi- 
ded, on  the  26th  Sept. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  of  the  26th,  on  inserting 
his  letter  says: 

'We  think  this  decidedly  the  best  of  the  able  and 


and  John  Quincy  Adams  ■>»  abolition,  let  him  go  if 

he  will,  into  “the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of 
bondage;”  let  him  sell  himself  to  the  tax  gatherer 
and  fanatic,  we  at  least  will  endeavor  to  stand  in  the 
broad  light  of  heaven — “Nor  heed  the  storm  that 
howls  along  the  sky.” 

Let  me,  with  all  proper  deference;  suggest  to  you 


patriotic  letters  that  have  come  from  the  general’s  ’he  expediency  of  having  5000  copies  of  this  article 


pen  during  the  present  campaign.” 

Oswicliee  Bend,  Sept  16, 


1844. 


published  at  the  expense  and  under  the  authority  of 
I your  convention,  (for  which,  poor  as  1 may  be,  you  I 


and  speak  out,  honestly,  fearlessly , truth  fully,  look- 
ing alone  to  our  God,  our  country,  and  our  consci 
ence. 

I have  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to  remain  with  high 
esteem,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t. 

J-  Hamilton. 

To  Charles  J.  McDonald,  Je«se  C Farrar,  Jerc- 
iniah  Leak,  John  S.  Anderson,  H.  R.  Foote,  and  N. 
M.  Calder,  esqrs. 


Gentlemen:  I have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  j may  consider  my  subscription  pledged,)  to  he  distri- 
your  kind  favor,  inviting  me  to  attend  an  adjourned  ! buted  at  every  cross-road  and  muster-field  in  your 
mass  meeting  of  the  democratic  party,  on  the  26th  i state.  With  the  hundred  hands  of  Briareus,  it  will 

inst.  at  Marietta.  Nothing,  I assure  you  would  be  : strike  ten  thousand  blows  for  the  democracy;  let  me  . - 

more  agreeable  to  myself,  than  the  pleasure  of  such  rather  say,  for  our  own  proscribed  and  impoverished  ! s alJ  article  on  >be  Suffrage  Party  of  Rhode  Is- 
6 - - - - " -•-■  --  • ■ • -■  ...  land,”  from  which  we  extract  the  following-  Mr. 

Brownson’s  opinions  will  be  the  more  regarded,  as 
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an  attendance.  Independently  of  the  sincere  grati- 
flcaion  1 should  feel  in  rekindling  my  own  zeal  at 
the  broad  blaze  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  multi 
tude,  who  will  doubtless  assemble  on  the  occasion  in 
question — I should  be  delighted  to  visit  the  new  and 
beautiful  part  of  your  state,  which  is  bursting  into 
prosperity  and  power,  under  a climate  of  extraordi- 
nary salubrity,  and  from  the  impulse  of  mineral  re- 
sources of  incalculable  wealth.  But  my  domestic 
duties  and  engagements  here,  forbid  the  propriety  of 
indulging  my  own  inclinations. 

I need  not  assure  you,  how  ardently  I desire  the 
success  of  that  cause,  in  the  promotion  of  which, 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  our  struggles.  1 consi- 
der the  existence  of  the  Union,  if  not  the  liberty  of 
the  country,  is  involved  in  the  issue.  1 believe  the 
Union  cannot  exist  with  the  ultra  tariff  opinions  of 
Mr.  Clay,  which,  in  violation  of  his  own  compromise, 
he  has  disclosed  since  his  late  triumphal  progress 
through  your  state — the  anti-annexation  prejudices 
of  Mr.  Webster,  and  the  abolition  phrenzy  of  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Yet  all  these  go  to  make  up 
whigism,  (at  least  north  of  Mason  & Dixon’s  line,) 
in  its  vast  amalgamated  concrete.  It  is  in  vain  the 
southern  whigs  shout — “These  are  not  our  princi- 
ples!” Our  answer  is — “You  are  acting  with  those 
who  avow  them,  and  you  must  be  held  responsible 
for  this  association,  whether  your  confederation  be 
compulsory  or  otherwise. 

The  issues  before  the  people  are  briefly  these: 

Shall  we,  through  the  mischievous  sophisms  of  a 
protective  tariff,  pay  a tax  of  130  per  cent,  on  every 
plough  mould  with  which  we  upturn  our  soil  to  the 
beneficence  of  a genial  sun?  Shall  we  pay  120  per 
cent  on  every  bushel  of  salt,  which  we  use  as  the 
great  and  essential  condiment  of  nature?  Shall  we 
pay  180  percent,  on  every  yard  of  calico  which  is 
used  by  our  wives  and  daughters?  Shall  we  pay  79 
per  cent,  on  every  pane  of  glass,  through  which  we 
admit  the  light  of  heaven?  And  this  to  pamper  the 
wealth  of  those  nabobs,  who  according  to  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  “are  riding  rough 
shod  over  the  bankrupt  farrper  and  agriculturist  of 
the  country.”  Or  shall  this  system  of  whig  rapine 
and  spoliation  cease?  Shall  the  infamous  ban  of  the 
empire,  which  has  been  pronounced  against  us,  be 
expounded  as  an  authentic  public  law  of  this  conle- 
deration,  that  whilst  any  number  of  free  stales  may 
be  admitted  without  limitation  or  restriction  into 
this  Union,  no  more  slave  states  shall  come  within 
its  august  circle?  Shall  the  inestimable  acquisition 
of  Texas  be  lost  to  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
To  the  north  as  an  unlimited  and  illimitable  market 
and  sphere  for  her  manufactures  and  navigation,  to 
the  west  as  a theatre  for  her  trade,  and  the  best  se- 
curity of  her  great  river  highway  to  the  ocean,  to  the 
south  as  a safeguard  to  her  institutions,  and  as  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  an  effective  equalization  of  the 
value  of  our  “great  staple”  in  Europe,  by  bringing 
the  commerce  by  which  it  is  sold  under  our  legis- 
lation, the  force  of  our  public  treaties  and  under  the 
same  burdens  with  which  the  tariff  now  visits  the 
exchangeable  value  of  those  articles  by  which  it  is 
bought.  These  are  the  questions  before  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  before  which  Henry  Clay  and 
James  K.  Polk  sink  lighter  than  the  dust  which  is 
flung  from  “the  wing  of  a gossamer,”  except  as  they 
may  influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  their  mighty  so- 
lution. 

If  you  wish  to  see  these  questions  answered,  gentle- 
men, let  me  invite  you,  and  every  man  who  attends 
your  convention, “to  read  and  inwardly  digest,  ”an  ar- 
ticle, which  bears  the  signature  of  Langdon  Cheves, 
in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  on  the  11th  mst. — a copy 
of  which  1 do  myself  the  honor  of  forwarding  to  your 
convention.  If  this  communication  enjoys  the  intrin- 
sic advantage  of  bearing  the  stamp  of  an  illustrious 
name  of  a man  spotless,  not  only  unbought,  byt  unpur- 
chaseable even  by  more  than  the  wealth  and  honors  of 


. portion  of  the  Union,  sunk  into  a worse  than  colonial 
degradation,  by  the  abject  spirit,  which  steadily  fai’ 


ing  fortunes  will  bring  at  last  upon  those,  wtio  were 
once  distinguished  by  a spirit,  lofty,  gallant,  and  in- 
vincible. 

Let  me,  now  advert  to  a momentous  topic,  which 
I wonld  likewise  respectfully  suggest  the  imminent 
expediency  of  your  bringing  to  the  view  of  your 
convention,  which  you  will  find  Mr.  Cheves  discus- 
ses with  consummate  ability  and  great  fertility  of  re- 
source. It  is  what  duties  will  devolve  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  south,  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  Texas  by 
the  armies  of  Mexico. 

You  are  aware  that  she  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
beleaguered  and  brought  under  extremity  of  war,  by 
reason  of  her  having  perpetrated  the  crime  of  seek- 
ing to  become  a member  of  our  confederacy.  This 
fact  imposes  solemn  obligations  on  us  by  reason  of 
the  overtures  which  our  government  made  to  hers  to 
be  annexed  to  this  Union.  Although  I can  entertain 
little  doubt,  from  the  manly,  patriotic,  and  statesman- 
like policy  which  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  exhibited  throughout  his  negotitation,  he  will 
have  the  courage  and  firmness  at  once,  in  the  event 
of  the  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico,  to  ask  from 
congress  the  power  and  means  to  say  to  Mexico — 
“You  must  not  harm  a hair  of  the  head  of  that  peo- 
ple; if  any  one  has  offended,  it  has  been  this  govern- 
ment, strike  where  and  as  soon  as  you  will.”  Whilst 
1 am  certain  this  will  be  the  course  of  the  execu- 
tive, I am  equally  certain  that  the  same  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, which  defeated  the  treaty,  will  withhold  from 
his  control  every  ounce  of  power  and  pound  of  lead 
in  our  arsenals;  and  that  the  same  majority  will  look 
on,  with  philosophic  complacency,  at  a sacrifice  of  our 
own  kindred  and  blood  in  that  country,  to  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  those  prophecies,  in  which  “the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought.”  But,  gentlemen, 
what  course  shall  we,  the  men  of  the  south,  yet 
brave,  I trust  in  God,  pursue,  if  our  congress  drop 
in  base  perfidy  and  paralysis  its  treacherous  arm? — 
Shall  we  supinely  allow  the  invader  to  come  and  re- 
enact the  “butchery  of  the  Alamo,”  and  the  faithless 
massacre  of  your  own  Georgia  legion,  on  a gallant 
people,  whose  only  fault  has  been  too  large  a confi- 
dence in  us?  Will  not  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the 
south  rush  to  the  rescue?  Shall  we  not  roll  back  tbs 
tide  of  war  om  the  invader,  even  if  in  its  irresistible 
influx,  it  should  overflow  his  own  territory,  and 
sweep  every  thing  before  it?  These  are  solemn 
questions,  which  every  man,  who  values  truth,  good 
faith,  honor,  and  liberty,  should  ponder  well,  but  not 
long,  for  the  time,  depend  upon  it,  will  soon  come 
for  action,  or  vve  may,  perhaps,  have  little  left,  but 
the  humiliating  office  of  writing  the  epitaph  of  Texas 
— a country  gloriously  toon  by  the  gallantry  of  its  people, 
and  basely  sacrificed  by  the  treachery  of  ours. 

You  will  see  that  the  laws  of  neutrality,  as  far  as 
our  relations  with  Mexico  are  concerned, — Mr. 
Cheves  snaps  like  pack-threads,  by  the  assumed 
potency  of  a public  opinion,  which  in  a civilized  age 
belongs  to  an  enlightened  humanity,  which  in  cases 
of  great  state  necessity,  rides  over  all  laws,  whilst 
the  measures  he  recommends  are  altogether  worthy 
of  your  most  mature  consideration. 

As  to  myself,  gentlemen,  because  I have  acciden- 
tally interests  at  stake  in  Texas,  a veto  has  been  put 
on  my  expressing  a single  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  annexation,  as  if  a citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  a father  of  ten  children,  I had  not  far 
larger  interests  at  horde,  involved  in  its  issues.  I 
speak  and  feel  as  a southern  man,  and  repel  with 
unutterable  scorn  every  unworthy  imputation 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  auspicious  promise  of  the  signal  triumph  of  the 
principles  of  the  democratic  parly  throughout  the 
United  States.  Under  the  growing  (.unviciion  of  the 
vast  and  incalculable  value  of  Texas  to  the  Uniot^j— 
Mr.  Clay  seems  to  be  wasting  away  gradually  but  as 


he  is  an  acknowledged  champion  of  “Democracy.” 
‘The  laws  h ive,  with  us,  their  chief  support  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  Let  that  opinion  become  unsound  or  cor- 
rupt, and  the  laws  lose  their  force, and  we  are  with- 
out protection.  If  the  doctrine  once  obtained  among 
us,  that  legal  authority  may  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  government  conform  to  our  abstract 
theories  of  human  rights,  there  is  no  foreseeing  the 
lawlessness  and  anarchy  which  will  ensue.  The 
symptoms  are  already  threatening;  and  recent  riots 
and  mobs,  and  worse  than  all,  the  delay  and  hesitancy 
of  authority  in  using  force  for  their  suppression, 
and  the  very  extensive  doubts,  which  obtain  as  to  the 
rightfulness  of  resorting  to  force  at  all,  are  to  us 
really  not  a little  alarming.  We  are,  we  own,  sensi- 
tive oq  this  subject;  when  we  reflect  that  we  have 
recently  come  to  entertain  a faith  extremely  odious 
to  the  great  majority  of  our  countrymen,  and  when 
we  see  associations  formed  expressly  for  its  sup- 
pression, its  adherents  shot  down  by  an  armed  mob 
in  the  streets,  and  its  consecrated  churches  in  flames, 
while  the  rabble,  not  composed  altogether  of  those 
commonly  meant  by  the  lower  classes,  look  on  and 
shout,  we  feel  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  re- 
buking the  mobocratic  spirit,  in  whatever  form  it 
manifest  itself,  and  more  and  more  the  necessity  of 
inculcating  a reverence  for  law,  and  strict  obedience 
to  the  lawful  magistrate  in  the  discharge  of  his  law- 
ful duties.  We  cannot  afford,  in  this  country,  to  in- 
sist on  “the  sacred  right  of  insurrection,”  for  we 
shall,  if  we  do,  have  bands  of  insurgents  ere  long  in 
every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  Mr  Dorr  and  his  friends  per- 
sonally, we  cannot  approve  their  measures,  or  de- 
fend their  doctrines,  without  a terrible  hazard  to  the 
country,  to  all  security  of  peace,  life,  property,  and 
conscience.” 

With  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Dorr  him- 
self, the  nature  of  his  crimes  and  the  punishment 
thereof,  which  he  is  now  suffering,  Mr.  Brownson 
discourses  with  much  candor,  and  places  the  whole 
matter  in  a clear,  and  we  believe,  just  light,  before 
the  public.  He  says: 

“We  have  been  assured  that  the  authorities  of 
Rh  rie  Island  av  r n.iy  to  liberate  Mr.  Dorr  the  mo- 
ment he  testifies  his  . illingness  to  submit  v>  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
That  he  should  be  reluctant  to  do  this  is  not.  strange. 
He  holds  that  he  has  committed  no  offence;  that  the 
acts  for  which  he  is  punished  were  done  by  him  as 
the  rightful  governor  of.  the  state,  in  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  his  constitutional  functions.  His 
failure  to  maintain  his  authority  before  superior  force 
did  not  and  could  not  vitiate  his  title,  or  render  Le- 
ads criminal.  Shall  he  now  vieid,  acknow  'edge  him- 
self guilty,  and  sue  for  pardon!  No;  better  die  on 
the  scaffold,  or  rot  in  the  dungeon.  This  is  the  view 
which  he  takes. 

We  hope  we  are  able  to  reverence  the  martyr  spirit 
wherever  we  see  it  displayed;  and  we  frankly  own 
that,  if  we  took  Mr.  Dorr's  own  view  of  his  case,  we 
should  look  upon  him  as  a sublime  example  of  moral 
heroism.  But  he  himself  must  be  aware,  tout  mere 
is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  Eyen  his 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  governor  under  the  peo- 
ple’s constitution  was  treason  by  a law  os  me  state. 
Of  this  he  cannot  doubt.  Then  he  was  net  the  right- 
ful governor  of  the  state;  and  if  not  the  rightful  go- 
vernor of  the  stale,  there  can  be  nc  question  that  the 
acts  he  performed  render  i him  g'hi’ ■ r ■ • n. — 

flie  act  oi  the  genera!  asseiuoly  Apr:'  6 IB42,  ii 
titled  'an  act  in  rel  iti-m  to  offence’  against  ne  so- 
vereign power  ui  Me  state,’  in.  w ' '“pi  to 

exercise  th.  office  of  governor  1/  jc  :-cjs  n;  a id  t t 
law  was  valid,  ue  muse  the  general  in  mmy  was 
still  in  ttie  exercise  <»■  •>  ;iiia:.:  •••••••<-> 

had  been  superseded  by  uo  law  paramount  to  ;ao» r,, 
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and  was,  in  fact,  the  only  known  legislative  authori- 
ty in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  idle  to  pretend,  that,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1842,  the  general  assembly  had 
ceased  to  exist,  or  in  any  sense  been  superseded.  An 
association  unrecognised  by  any  public  law  or  any 
public  authority,  had,  it  is  true,  framed  an  instru- 
ment which  was  called  aeonstiiution,  had  sent  it  out, 
and  a number  of  persons  in  Rhode  Island,  said  to  be 
a majority  of  all  the  adult  males  in  the  slate,  record- 
ed their  names  in  its  favor,  and  certain  individuals, 
equally  unknown  to  all  existing  public  authority,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  paramount  law  of  the  land.  But 
this  could  not  make  it  so.  Every  body  knows  that  it 
was  not  the  paramount  law  of  the  land  de  facto.  Was 
it  the  paramount  law  de  jure?  Its  advocates  say  now, 
indeed,  that  it  was,  because  a majority  of  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  had  voted  for  it.  But  to  this  we 
may  reply,  I.  That  the  fact  that  a majority  did  vote 
for  it,  has  never  been  legally  ascertained,  and  is  more 
than  questionable.  2.  That  it  is  well  known  that  the 
intent  of  large  numbers  who  did  vote  for  it  was,  not 
to  establish  it  as  the  constitution  of  the  state,  but 
simply  to  record  their  opinion  in  favor  of  an  exten- 
sion of  suffrage;  and  3.  That,  even  if  a majority  had 
voted  for  it  with  the  intent  to  adopt  it  as  the  consti- 
tution, it  would  not  have  been  the  paramount  law  of 
the  land,  because  there  was  no  law  in  Rhode  Island, 
written  or  unwritten,  which  declared  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  adult  male  population  the  supreme 
law. 

Furthermore,  the  existing  public  authorities  ignor- 
ed it,  and  its  warmest  and  most  influential  friends  did 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge -the  legality  of  the  exist- 
ing authorities,  by  holding  seats  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  participating  in  its  doings.  Mr.  Atwill, 
a legal  gentleman  of  respectable  attainments,  and 
subsequently  Mr.  Dorr’s  attorney  general,  when  the 
question  came  up  in  the  assembly,  was  unwilling 
to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  people’s  constitu- 
tion was  the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  and  even 
expressed  a doubt  to  the  contrary.  The  whole  con- 
duct of  the  suffrage  party  at  the  time  shows  that  they 
entertained  the  same  doubt.  The  proposition  made 
respectively  by  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Keech,  two  of 
Mr.  Dorr’s  friends  in  the  assembly — propositions  to 
abandon,  on  certain  conditions,  the  people’s  consti- 
tution— showed  that  it  was  not  regarded  by  them  as 
having  any  legal  force;  for,  if  they  had  so  regarded 
it,  they  could  not  have  made  propositions  for  setting 
it  aside,  for  they  would  have  regarded  such  proposi- 
tions as  treasonable. 

But  if  this  constitution  was  not  at  that  time  the 
paramount  law  of  the  land,  as  it  was  not,  either  in 
fact  or  in  right,  or  even  in  the  estimation  of  its 
friends,  the  general  assembly  was  in  full  force  as  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  state.  Conse- 
quently, its  legal  acts  were  binding  on  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state.  They  were,  then,  binding  on  Mr. 

1 Dorr,  and  by  doing  what  it  declared  to  be  treason, 
he  incurred  the  political  guilt  of  treason,  and  there- 
fore became  obnoxious  to  the  penalty  annexed.  Now, 
since  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  he  is  guilty  of 
treason  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  there  can 
be  no  real  self-abasement  or  want  of  manliness,  in 
admitting  the  fact,  by  submitting  to  the  existing  au- 
thorities, and  consenting  to  receive  a pardon. 

We  say  further,  that,  setting  all  this  reasoning 
aside,  Mr.  Dorr  is  bound  by  his  own  principles  to 
submit  to  the  existing  government,  and  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Mr.  Dorr  contends  that'  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people  have  the  inherent  right  to  rule. — 
This,  with  him,  is  a natural  right,  at  least  recognised 
as  such  by  the  American  system  of  government.  We, 
of  course,  do  not  admit  this;  but  he  does,  and  that  is 
enough  for  him.  The  will  of  the  majority,  there- 
fore, however  expressed,  is  the  supreme  law.  The 
people’s  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
the  people;  therefore  it  was  the  supreme  law.  He 
■was  elected  governor  under  that  constitution,  and 
therefore  he  was  legally  elected,  and  therefore  was 
the  rightful  governor  of  the  state.  Be  it  so.  But, 
subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  the  people’s  sonsti- 
tution,  a majority  of  ihe  people  of  Rhode  Island 
adopted  another  constitution.  This  subsequent  con- 
stitution necessarily  overrides  the  preceding  one. — 
Now,  if  the  will  of  the  majority  has  a right  to  rule, 
it  has  a right  to  rule  through  this  subsequent  consti- 
tution; for  this  is  the  latest  expression  of  their  will. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Dorr  is  bound  by  his  own  princi- 
ples to  recognise  it  as  the  legitimate  government, 
and  may  therefore  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  with- 
out abandoning  in  the  least  the  principles  for  which 
he  has  contended.  We  are  surprised  that  he  did 
not  see  this,  and  avail  himself  of  this  argument,  be- 
fore his  trial;  for  we  presume  that,  if  he  had  so  done, 
and  taken  the  oath,  he  would  not  have  been  brought 
to  a trial  at  all. 

But  we  have  no  room  to  extend  our  remarks.  We 
have  merely  wished,  while  expressing  our  sympalhy 
yvith  Mr.  Dorr,  and  our  earnest  desire  for  his  libe- 


ration and  restoration  to  his  social  and  civil  rights, 
to  say  a word  in  defence  of  the  authorities  of  Rhode 
Island.  We  believe  the  government  of  Rhode  Is- 
land is  much  calumniated,  and  that,  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  fairly  understood  the  case,  they  would 
by  no  means  tolerate  the  abuse  so  liberally  heaped 
upon  it.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  social  progress  are  fully  as  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  siding  with  the  public  authorities 
in  the  legal  discharge  of  their  legal  functions,  as 
with  those  who  resist  them.  It  is  not  the  part  of 
good  citizens  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  govern- 
ment is  always  in  the  wrong,  and  that  they  who  re- 
sist are  always  in  the  right.  As  a general  rule,  the 
interest  of  social  and  individual  progress  and  well- 
being require  us  to  sustain  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, and  always  when  these  authorities  keep  within 
the  sphere  of  their  constitutional  powers.” 


THE  SILK  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 


COMMUNICATED  FOR  THE  TRIBUNE. 

New  York,  July  16,  1844. 
Hon.  J.  Tallmadce,  Prest.  of  the  Amer.  Institute: 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  the  greastest  satisfaction 
to  perceive  from  this  afternoon’s  paper,  that  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  is  seriously  engaged  in  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  Silk  in  this 
country. 

Your  distinguished  Society  cannot  be  employed  in 
a more  truly  national  object,  or  in  one  which  will  con 
fer  on  its  members  a greater  share  of  renown;  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  is  not  an  extravagant  opinion  to 
estimate  the  saving  which  the  culture  aud  manufac- 
ture of  Silk  will  produce  in  the  country,  (when  the 
supply  shall  equal  the  demand,)  at  not  less  than  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

I have  always  looked  at  this  subject  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  relation  to  the  profitable  applica- 
tion of  our  industry  and  skill  which  could  be  proposed 
for  the  advantage  of  the  community.  I therefore  of- 
fer your  Society  One  Hundred  Dollars  a year  for  ten 
years,  to  be  distributed  in  premiums,  or  to  be  awarded 
in  one  premium  yearly,  for  the  best  piece  of  Silk  stuff, 
twenty  seven  inches  wide  and  sixty  yards  in  length, 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  from  native  Silk; 
produced  from  worms  of  our  own  breeding. 

It  may  be  alledged  with  absolute  certainty  that  our 
soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  the  production  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Silk,  and  that  our  own  country  furnishes 
a market  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  fabrics, 
which  may  be  supplied  for  many  years  to  come;  and 
at  reasonable  prices,  furnish  all  the  inducements  which 
can  be  required  to  impel  our  wonderfully  active  and 
industrious  people  to  undertake  the  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  this  important  article  of  trade. 

But  the  facilities  of  exhibition,  and  the  premiums  for 
skill,  which  your  Society  proposes  to  furnish,  are  ne- 
cessary to  enable  exhibitors  to  compare  their  fabrics 
with,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
best  description  of  goods. 

The  opinions  which  were  entertained  by  several 
gentlemen  in  this  State,  possessing  great  experience 
and  ability,  may  be  found  in  a report  which  1 had  the 
honor  to  make  to  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  first 
of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
being  Document!  number  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six.  It  is  therein  stated  that — “It  has  been  ascertain- 
ed by  actual  experiment,  both  in  France  and  England, 
that  American  silk,  if  not  superior,  is  at  least  equal  to 
the  silk  of  any  other  country.  The  cocoons  yield  more 
than  those  of  France  and  Italy!  and  their  produce  is  of 
as  fine  texture  and  equal  in  nerve  to  the  silk  of  any  other 
country,  and  when  well  reded,  it  loses  less  than  the  Ita- 
lian in  wastage. 

These  facts  were  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Ambrose 
Spencer,  who  had  investigated  the  subject  and  stated 
his  convictions  to  me  with  that  clearness  aud  force 
which  distinguish  his  mind. 

It  is  also  asserted  in  the  same  document  that — “The 
Treasury  reports  of  the  National  Government  present 
the  astonishing  fact  that  in  some  years  the  importation 
and  consumption  of  silk  fabrics  in  the  United  S.atcs 
have  been  of  greater  value  than  the  whole  amount  of  bread 
stuffs  exported.  So  that  the  industry  and  labor  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  and  introduction  of  a luxury  with 
which  the  country  could,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
supply  itself,  and  in  a few  years  produce  a staple 
which  would  not  fail  to  become  a source  of  wealth.” 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Le  Ray  De  Chaumont,  who 
at  the  period  referred  to,  was  an  Agriculturist  of  high 
repute  in  Jefferson  county,  and  was  perfectly  conver- 
sant with  the  culture  of  silk  in  this  country. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  facts  contained  in  those 
two  paragraphs  encourage  the  culture  of  silk,  from 
the  consideration  of  certainty  of  the  crop  or  product, 
they  also  furnish  an  assurance  of  a suitable  remunera- 
tion to  all  those  families  or  culturists,  who  are  able  to 


supply  the  demand  at  prices  not  higher  than  the  for- 
eign article  is  sold  for  in  this  market.  But  it  should 
be  inculcated  upon  all  who  undertake  this  business, 
that  permanent  success  is  only  to  be  achieved  by 
economy  and  industry,  and  not  by  the  temporary 
stimulus  of  speculative  movements — the  futility  of 
which  has  been  ascertained  by  dear  bought  expe- 
rience. 

The  extraordinary  success  with  which  this  country 
has  pursued  the  manufacture  of  Cotton  and  Woollen 
Goods  lecves  no  room  to  doubt  that  an  equal  degree 
of  attention  applied  to  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  silks  will  be  attended  with  similar  results  in  the 
perfection  of  the  fabric,  and  in  reputation  as  an  arti- 
cle adapted  well  to  our  foreign  trade  as  for  home 
consumption. 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  Cotton  and  Woollen  Goods 
I am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  some  foundation 
for  the  opinion  that  this  branch  of  industry  may  now 
be  established  on  this  island  to  advantage!  It  is  a lo- 
cal subject,  and,  perhaps,  does  not  properly  come  un- 
der the  rules  or  general  policy,  by  which  your  Society 
is  governed  in  their  selection  of  objects  of  encourage- 
ment. But  this  city  is  not  an  insignificant  place.  Its 
interests  may  even  be  supposed  to  embrace  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  national  interests,  and  when  you 
come  to  consider,  as  connected  with  the  future  history 
of  New  York,  the  extent  and  importance  of  my  sug- 
gestions, your  Society  may  feel  inclined  to  look  at  this 
question,  which  I shall  now  present  for  their  investi- 
gation, and  to  aid  in  its  developement. 

During  the  last  forty  years  there  has  been  a great 
destitution  of  employment  for  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  city  during  the  winter  months.  In  conversing  on 
the  subject,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a new  occupation,  which  would  afford  a means 
of  support  not  subject  to  the  intermission  of  the  busi- 
ness seasons  of  the  year,  was  an  object  so  desirable  as 
to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  public  institutions  as 
well  as  of  public-spirited  individuals. 

In  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  different  projects 
having  this  end  in  view,  none  has  appeared  to  me 
more  suitable  than  the  formation  of  Manufacturing 
Establishments. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  River  on  the 
Island,  the  probability  that  Manufactories  of  Cotton 
and  Woollen  Goods  may  be  conducted  on  terms  so 
cheap  as  to  insure  a profit  to  capitalists,  has  been  very 
much  increased.  The  abundant  supply  of  water 
which  we  possess  will,  if  properly  husbanded,  be  ap- 
plicable to  a vast  extension  of  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, as  well  in  cotton  and  woollen  goods  as  in  the 
metals  and  other  articles  of  merchandise.  The  re- 
duced price  of  coal,  and  the  facility  of  its  delivery  on 
either  shore  of  the  Island,  are  circumstances  which 
favor  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
almost  every  description  of  manufactures  may  be  pro- 
secuted to  advantage  in  the  city. 

It  is  also  supposed  that  buildings  can  be  erected  on 
this  island  at  as  little  cost  as  in  any  part  of  the  Eas- 
tern States; — that  machinery,  at  the  present  prices  of 
fuel,  can  be  run  by  the  force  of  steam-power,  at  not 
much  greater  expense  than  that  of  water-power,  if  tho 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the 
latter  be  computed; — that  labor,  of  the  description  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  establishments,  will  always 
be  abundant  in  this  city,  and  at  a sufficiently  low  rate 
of  wages; — that  this  labor  is  for  the  most  part  without 
steady  employment,  and  in  this  city  never  can  find  suf- 
ficient occupation  unless  it  be  in  factories; — that  small 
supplies  of  the  raw  material  ca_n  always  be  procured 
in  this  market,  thus  saving  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
keeping  a large  stock  on  hand;  or,  if  it  be  desirable  to 
purchase  a cargo  of  cotton  in  a southern  port,  it  may 
be  landed  near  the  factory  without  incurring  the  ex- 
pense of  transshipment,  warehousing,  or  internal  trans- 
portation;— that  one  extensive  and  affluent  market, 
and  the  cheap  and  rapid  communication  therewith, 
which  factories  operating  on  this  island  must  enjoy, 
would  confer  on  them  advantages  in  making  sales  of 
their  goods  superior  to  any  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  probably  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
presumed  cheapness  of  water-power  over  steam 
power; — and  finally,  that  the  use  of  fresh  water  in 
generating  steam  and  cleansing  boilers  is  preferable 
to  the  use  of  salt  water. 

There  are  probably  some  well-informed  and  clear- 
headed merchants  and  mechanics  in  your  Society  who 
possess  the  information  and  ability,  which  may  be 
required  to  elucidate  the  questions  on  which  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  project  must  depend. 

I have  given  you  a short  narrative  of  the  opinion* 
which  have  occurred  to  me,  in  regard  to  it,  not  ss 
much  because  I deem  them  to  be  indispensable  as  fo> 
the  purpose  of  exciting  inquiry  and  remark- 

If  a thorough  investigation  of  the  proposition  shoul, 
result  in  a general  conviction  that  the  business  offer, 
a profitable  mode  of  investing  capital  on  this  island, 
and  a useful  mode  of  employing  many  idle  hands,  an 
important  benefit  will  he  acquired  for  the  city. 
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The  very  low  rate  which  the  Croton  Water  Board 
charges  for  the  use  of  water  in  steam  engines  and  fac 
tories,  will  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  manufac- 
turing pursuits  of  every  description  in  which  water  is 
an  essential  agent. 

A large  proportion  of  the  scientific  and  the  laboring 
classes  of  London  and  Paris,  derive  their  subsistence 
from  the  wages  of  manufacturing  pursuits.  I do  not 
know  that  a list  of  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 
made  in  those  celebrated  cities,  can  be  procured,  but 
their  value  has  been  sometimes  reported  in  the  news- 
papers in  figures  calculated  to  strike  the  attention 
with  the  greatest  surprise  in  their  vast  amount,  and  at 
their  vital  importance  as  contributing  to  the  subsis- 
tence and  comfort  of  an  immense  population.  Our 
metropolis  is  as  well  situated  as  either  London  or  Paris 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  in  which  they  ex- 
cel—that  is — in  Silk,  Leather,  Gold,  Silver,  Iron, 
Wood,  and  many  smaller  commodities,  constituting  an 
immense  aggregate  of  wealth — and  exhibiting  the  most 
finished  specimens  of  artistical  skill  and  ingenuity. — 
To  these  necessary,  useful  and  ornamental  products  of 
mechanical  science,  in  which  our  city  has  been  in- 
creasing every  year,  except  in  periods  of  political  con- 
vulsion and  financial  prostration,  may  we  not  be  able 
in  time  to  add  the  important  and  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive business  of  manufacturing  cotton  and  woollen 
goods.  The  question  is  at  least  worthy  of  examination 
by  competent  hands.  I wish  you  all  health,  and  your 
Society  unbounded  success. 

(Signed)  M.  VAN  SCHA1CK. 


AMERICAN  PROVISIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  If  ilmer's  Liverpool  Weirs  Letter. 

The  following  circular  has  just  been  published  by 
M essrs.  J.  and  C.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Liverpool.  It  con-  j 
tains  a great  number  of  (acts,  and  many  valuable: 
suggestions  respecting  the  trade  in  American  provi- 
s ions  and  Canadian  flour,  which  is  so  rapidly  spring-  i 
ing  up  under  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff'  and  the 
Canada  corn  bill: 

Liverpool,  October,  1844. 

In  the  present  interval  between  the  close  of  one 
season  and  the  opening  of  another,  a suitable  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  making  some  observations  on 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  provision  and  ge- 
neral produce  trade,  now  fast  rising  into  importance, 
between  America  and  this  country,  and  for  recom- 
mending some  alterations  in  the  mode  of  preparing 
and  shipping  provisions  for  the  English  market,  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  of  past  years. 

From  the  annexed  statement  of  the  import  of  the  i 
four  leading  articles  to  the  Liverpool  market  during 
the  past  season,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
ones,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  is  fast  extending,  [ 
and  giving  a sure  evidence  of  the  magnitude  which 
it  is  certain  soon  to  reach;  no  right  estimate  can  how- 
ever  yet  be  formed  on  the  subject,  many  circum- ! 
stances  having  operated  against  the  trade  so  far, which 
will  no  longer  interfere.  The  strong  prejudice  which 
to  some  extent  existed  at  first  against  American  pro- 
visions, and  for  which  there  was  good  reason,  in  the 
very  inferior  quality  of  the  earliest  arrivals,  has 
been  gradually  removed,  as  shippers  have  learned  to 
conform  their  brands  lo  the  wants  of  the  English 
market,  and  as  the  confidence  of  buyers  has  in  con- 
sequence been  gained.  In  l he  first  shipments  a great 
error  was  committed  in  the  selection  of  the  articles, 
price  being  more  considered  than  quality;  whereas, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  to  compete  with  the 
finest  and  most  established  brands  of  Ireland,  supe- 
rior quality  was  required,  in  order  to  secure  a sale 
for  them:  hence  arose  the  heavy  losses  sustained  at 
the  opening  of  the  trade,  and  also  during  the  past 
season,  where  the  same  error  was  committed.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  shippers,  that  the 
finest  qualities  of  all  articles  subject  to  a fixed  duly, 
not  an  ad  valorem,  (and  especially  if  the  duty  pay- 
able be  a high  one,)  will  generally  prove  the  most 
profitable  to  shipments,  inasmuch  as  all  qualities 
being  subject  to  not  only  the  same  duty,  hut  the  same 
charges  also,  the  difference  in  cost  which  would  ap- 
pear considerable  at  the  low  rates  of  the  home  mar- 
ket would  hardly  be  appreciable  at  the  much  en- 
hanced value  in  the  foreign  market. 

Beef.  No  article  of  American  produce  has  had 
more  difficulty  in  securing  a footing  in  our  market 
than  heel,  and  none  has  more  successfully  establish- 
ed itself  in  the  confidence  of  buyers.  The  hindrance 
to  its  introduction  arose  principally  from  the  preju- 
dice which  the  inferior  character  of  the  first  ship- 
ments naturally  produced,  and  which  require  some 
time  to  dissipate,  and  the  marked  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  the  trade  has  been 
owing  lo  the  improved  quality  of  successive  arrivals 
and  the  resolute  perseverance  of  shippers  in  keeping 
our  markets  liberally  supplied,  in  the  face  of  dull 


advices,  and  still  more  discouraging  sales.  The  low 
range  of  prices  which  has  been  current  aunr.g  the 
past  season  (say  from  45l  to  68s.  per  tierce)  though 
productive  in  many  sit'- i an ■ •>.«  t loss  to  the  expor- 
ters, has  yet  advantaged  the  trade,  by  greatly  ex- 
tending the  sale  of  the  article,  an  evidence  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  comparative  imports  of  the  last  three 
seasons,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  as 
the  recent  imports  have  proved  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  lo  give  us  the  whole  of  our  supplies, 
of  approved  quality,  and  at  prices  with  which  other 
countries  cannot  compete,  the  prospect  of  a satis- 
factory and  paying  trade  in  beef  is  favorable,  pro- 
vided the  supplies  are  in  some  measure  adjusted  to 
the  demand  of  our  markets.  The  decrease  in  the 
supplies  from  Ireland  is  shown  in  the  annexed  return 
of  imports  to  London  and  Liverpool,  and  still  less 
may  be  expected  this  season,  for  though  the  quantity  : 
required  for  the  service  of  our  navy  (and  which  ! 
Ireland  exclusively  supplies,)  is  only  3,000  tierces, 
yet  so  long  as  the  manufacturing  and  trading  inter- 
ests of  the  country  remain  in  so  prosperous  a state 
as  they  are  at  present,  there  will  be  an  ample  home 
demand  at  more  remunerative  prices,  for  all  the  beef 
that  Ireland  can  supply.  The  course  of  prices  for  the 
season  is  generally  indicated  by  the  rate  at  which  . 
the  government  conlract  is  taken,  and  which  has  just j 
been  concluded  for  3,000  tierces  at  104s.  per  tierce  : 
of  336  lbs.  against  600  at  78s.  in  1843,  and  16,000  at 
118s.  6d,  in  1842. 

As  the  American  curers  will,  therefore,  have  the 
almost  exclusive  supplying  of  the  English  markets 
in  their  own  hands,  they  should  avoid  the  faults  in 
cutting  and  packing  which  still  attach  even  to  their 
best  brands,  and  thus  exclude  competition,  not  only 
by  lowness  of  price,  but  also  by  perfection  of  qual- 
ity. Several  of  the  best  parcels  that  arrived  during 
the  past  year  were  very  dark  in  color,  which  arose 
either  from  the  use  of  a bad  quality  of  salt,  or  from 
the  imperfect  seasoning  of  the  casks,  the  strong 
pickle  having  drawn  out  the  juice  of  the  timber. — 
The  latter  appears  the  more  probable  cause,  and 
which  may  be  avoided  in  future,  by  having  the  oak 
from  which  the  casks  are  made  more  thoroughly  sea- 
soned, or  by  the  use  of  other  wood  for  the  purpose; 
the  casks  also  have  generally  been  too  large,  allow- 
ing the  meat  to  roll  about,— they  should  be  made  of 
such  size  as  just  to  receive  the  required  quantity 
with  tight  packing,  leaving  room  for  a good  heading 
of  salt;  the  meat  too  has  often  been  most  irregular- 
ly messed,  the  pieces  being  of  very  unequal  sizes, 
whereas  each  piece  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
8 lbs.  and  should  be  cut  square  and  compact.  These 
details  may  appear  io  some  persons  matters  of  small 
moment,  still  an  attention  to  them  will  be  found  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  successful  introduction 
of  American  beef  to  the  English  market. 

Pork  has  had  less  difficulty  in  finding  a market 
with  us,  and  which  is  in  some  measure  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  less  care  arid  attention  have,  in  consequence,  | 
been  given  by  curers  in  adapting  their  shipments  to  ! 
our  market.  The  position  of  the  trade  is,  therefore,  j 
much  the  same  as  it  lias  been  for  two  years  past;  but  | 
it  is  capable  of  great  extension,  and  which  is  sure  j 
to  take  place  il  an  equal  facility  is  shown  in  pre-  I 
paring  an  article  suitable  to  the  English  market,  as  ! 
has  been  done  in  respect  to  beef.  The  price  of  pork  j 
has  been  advancing  in  Ireland  for  some  time  past,  ! 
with  the  prospect  of  continued  high  rates  during  the 
coming  season,  as  the  number  of  hogs  fed  there  this 
year  will  fall  considerably  under  the  usual  quantity, 
inconsequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  potato 
crop.  The  government  contract  for  14,000  casks 
has  been  taken  at  112s.  per  tierce  of  336  lbs.,  against 
600  at  76s.  in  1843,  and  14,000  at  115s.  in. 1842.  A 
higher  range  of  prices  for  Irish  pork  is  consequently 
expected,  which  will  leave  a fair  opening  for  Ame- 
rican, wi,th  the  prospect  of  paying  rates  of  suitable 
qualities.  Referring  to  our  circular  of  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1842,  for  a full  detail  of  the  Irish  mode  of  cur- 
ing and  packing,  we  would  here  only  repeat  that  the 
brand  ol  “Prune  Mess  Pork”  should  consist  of  50 
pieces  of  4 lbs.  each,  from  hogs  weighing  from  160 
to  200  lbs.,  every  part  being  packed  except  the  head 
and  legs.  It  is  most  important  too  that  the  meat  be 
firm  and  well  fed,  and  free  from  the  oily  character 
which  American  pork  generally  possesses.  The  ex 
treme  softness  ol  the  fat  no  doubt  arises  principally 
from  the  nature  of  the  feeding  in  the  western  coun- 
try, but  is  also  in  part  owing  to  the  practice,  which 
we  helieye  generally  prevails  in  America,  of  cutting 
up  the  meat  and  putting  il  in  salt  immediately  on 
being  killed.,  whereas  if  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  least  36  hours,  in  order  that  it  may  become  quite 
cold  and  firm,  and  thus  better  prepared  lor  the  action 
of  the  curing  process.  The  remarks  made  as  to  the 
size  of  the  casks  for  beef,  apply  equally  to  those  for 
pork. 

Hams.  With  the  exception  of  a few  parcels  of 

very  superior  cure,  for  wiuclj  a higher  price  has 


lively 


quantity 


present  high  duty,  a |>niit 

wanted  for  export  in  bond. 

Lard.  Of  the  various  articles  of  modern  import 
from  the  United  States,  lard  took  the  lead  from  the 
first,  and  has  continued  to  maintain  its  position  as  the 
item  of  most  extensive  import.  It  is  bought  most 
largely  by  shopkeepers,  to  retail  for  culinary  uses— 
by  chandlers— and  by  oil  and  soap  manufacturers  — 
For  the  first,  the  finest  quality  only  is  wanted,  firm 
and  of  good  color,  and  as  free  as  possible  of  Ih’e  oily 
flavour  which  attaches,  more  or  less,  to  all  Ameri- 
can lard.  It  should  be  put  in  neat  kegs,  no  variation 
of  quality  being  allowed  in  the  same  parcel.  For 
the  other  purposes,  barrels  are  (he  preferable  pack- 
age-chandlers requiring  strength  of  quality  and 
firmness  of  texture;  while  all  descriptions,  down  to 
the  most  inferior  grease,  are  suitable  for  the  oil  and 
soap  manufacturers.  In  consequence  of  the  most 
unfair  and  unmercantile  system  that  prevails  in  the 
American  markets  with  regard  to  tares  of  lard,  the 
shipments  of  this  article  have  not  been  so  generally 
profitable  as  they  should  have  been;  for  while  par- 
ties have  been  induced  to  make  shipments  from  the 
fair  margin  apparently  afforded  for  profit,  by  the  re- 
latives of  the  two  markets,  the  sales  have  shown  a 
deficiency  in  weight  as  to  more  than  counterbalance 
the  advanced  prices  obtained.  This  matter  should 
have  the  immediate  attention  of  those  interested  in 
the  trade,  with  a view  to  its  remedy,  as  nothing 
tends  more  to  injure  the  character  of  a market,  than 
an  illiberal  system  in  regard  to  weights  and  lares.— 
The  practice  in  Liverpool  is  to  give  actual  tares  as- 
certained by  an  average  of  5 or  10  casks  of  each 
parcel,  with  a draft  of  2 lb.  on  5 kegs  and  on  barrels 
under  2 cwt.,  3 lb.  under  3 cwt.,  &c.  The  statement 
annexed  shows  the  increasing  character  of  the  trade 
in  lard,  the  import  of  the  past  12  months  lo  this  port 
amounting  to  2,600  tons,  with  the  prospect  of  a con 
tinued  increase  from  year  to  year,  if  prices  keep  a 
low  level  relatively  with  tallow  and  oils— the  de- 
mand for  lard  being  much  influenced  by  the  value  of 
those  articles. 

Cheese,  ^he  import  of  this  article  to  Liverpool 
during  the  past  12  months  was  somewhat  over  1.400 
tons,  while  the  steady  and  progressive  increase  in 
the  trade  gives  promise  of  a much  extended  import 
in  coming  years.  The  general  quality  of  American 
cheese  shows  that  the  soil  of  the  United  Slates  is 
well  suited  for  its  production,  and  which  makes  it 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  very  obvious  de- 
fects of  make,  which  have  so  much  operated  against 
its  more  extensive  introduction  into  England,  should 
not  be  remedied.  This  might  easily  be  accomplish- 
ed by  the  circulation  of  proper  instructions  on  the 
subject,  among  the  farmers  in  the  cheese-making 
districts.  Of  these  defects,  the  principal  arises  from 
a too  hunied  manufacture,  and  insufficient  pressing 
—which,  by  leaving  much  of  the  whev  in  the  cheese, 
not  only  injures  the  flavor,  but  rende'rs  it  more  lia- 
ble to  decay — while  the  same  cause  makes  it  open 
and  porous— a fault  particularly  objectionable.  The 
make  of  English  cheese  has  never  been  equal  to  the 
demand  of  ibis  country,  and  the  home  supplies  have 
consequently  been  supplemented  by  large ‘yearly  im- 
ports of  Dutch.  There  is  now,  however,  every  pros- 
pect of  the  required  supplies  being  drawn  largely,  if 
not  principally,  from  the  United  States  instead  of 
Holland,  the  diminishing  import  from  the  one,  and 
the  rapidly  increasing  import  from  the  other,  alrea- 
dy indicating  such  a change.  As  regards  the  form 
of  the  cheese,  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  made  of 
less  breadth  and  greater  depth  or  thickness,  which 
would  both  conform  them  more  nearly  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Cheshire,  with  which  they  have  princi- 
pally io  compete  and  would  also  fit  them  better  for 
passing  through  the  ordeal  of  a long  voyage.  These 
hjntc  come  too  late  to  affect  this  season’s  make,  but 
we  hope  they  may  be  availed  of  in  leading  shippers 
to  make  their  selections  for  the  English  market  with 
more  judgment  than  has  yet  been  shown.  Of  the 
various  modes  of  packing  cheese  in  casks,  we  incline 
to  recommend  that  of  separating  them  by  thin  boards, 
which  should  he  greased,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  aahering  to  the  cheese  when  much  heated  and 
soft.  The  remarks  already  made  on  the  preference 
which  should  be  given  to  the  finest  qualities  of  arti- 
cles generally  for  shipment,  are  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  cheese,  on  which  the  duty  and  other  charges 
are  so  heavy. 

Butter  and  Bacon  from  the  United  States  are 
subject  to  such  high  duties  as  will  generally  be  quite 
prohibitory,  but  they  may  corpe  largely  from  Canada 
— the  small  duties  imposed  on  colonial  produce  be- 
ing no  very  serious  obstacle.  The  introduction  of 
butter  in  Canada  is  the  more  likely  to  be  stimulated, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  now  seen  that  that  coun- 
try U almost  <piite  excluded  Iron)  participating  io 
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the  trade  of  supplying  England  with  beef  and  pnrk 
— not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  United  States 
in  a trade  which,  so  far  as  the  demand  for  thes-  ar- 
ticles for  export  and  ship’s  stores  is  concerned,  is 
virtually  free. 

Tallow  seems  likely  to  rank  for  the  future  among 

the  staple  imports  from  the  United  States  to  this 
eountry,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  shippers.  The 
better  qualities  of  American  that  have  been  import- 
ed so  far,  have  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  con- 
sumers, and  are  now  generally  sought  after,  at  6d.  to 
Is.  per  cwt.  below  the  price  of  Russian  yellow  can- 
dle. The  qualities  required  in  tallow,  in  order  to 
reach  our  highest  market  rates,  are — a bright  pale 
or  primrose  colour — a strong  dry  body,  free  from 
any  admixture  of  lard  or  grease — and  uniformity  in 
both  quality  and  package.  These  are  essential  points 
to  be  attended  to;  and  we  would  further  recommend 
to  large  operators,  to  adopt  some  distinctive  brand 
for  their  best  quality;  the  character  of  which,  when 
once  established,  would  secure  for  it  a ready  and  sa- 
tisfactory sale.  At  present  there  is  no  American  in 
the  market,  and  the  stocks  of  Russia  in  the  country 
are  small,  the  import  of  the  latter  into  Great  Bri- 
tain to  the  present  time  being  16,000  casks  less  than 
at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year;  and  as  the 
shipments  from  Russia  now  on  the  way  will  cost 
fully  42s.  duty  paid  here,  no  reduction  from  present 
rates  is  likely  to  take  place. 

Lard  oil.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
imposed  on  this  and  other  manufactured  articles, 
will  always  prevent  any  extensive  import  of  such, 
so  long  as  they  can  be  equally  well  manufactured  in 
this  country.  Candles  will  have  a sale  to  a small 
extent,  in  bonds,  for  export. 

Hides,  horns,  ashes,  bees’  wax,  t^halebone, 
sperm  oil,  and  some  other  articles  are  likely  to  be- 
come of  increasing  importance,  as  items  of  import 
from  the  United  States,  but  the  trade  in  them  pos- 
sesses no  feature  that  demands  notice,  the  amount  of 
which  will  be  determined  wholly  by  the  relative! 
rates  of  the  two  markets. 

Flax  seed  and  clover  seed.  The  quality  of 
American  seed  has  been  deteriorating  for  some  time 
past,  and  is  fast  losing  the  confidence  of  the  agri-: 
culturists  in  consequence.  The  farmers  too  of  late  i 
years  are  more  particular  in  their  selections,  and 
unless  therefore  more  care  is  bestowed  in  having: 
American  seed  pure  and  unmixed,  the  demand  for  it 
for  sowing  will  cease.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  long  continued  dry  weather  seemed  quite 
against  the  prospect  of  any  important  quantity  of 
clover  seed  being  saved,  and  in  consequence  several 
speculative  purchases  were  made  from  the  stock 
that  remained  over  unsold  from  last  season.  The 
favorable  change  that  took  place,  however,  in  the  , 
after  part  of  the  summer,  so  altered  the  prospects  of! 
the  home  growth,  that  prices  have  since  continued  to 
recede,  with  the  prospect  of  low  rates  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  very  limitsd  imports  being  required.  | 

Hemp  has  been  receiving  a good  deal  of  attention 
of  late,  and  has  come  forward  in  sufficient  quantity  I 
to  have  its  value  ascertained  and  its  quality  tested. ! 
It  is  found  to  possess  great  strength  of  fibre,  and  in  i 
all  other  respects  to  have  good  natural  quality;  but! 
most  parcels  of  dew  rotted  that  have  arrived,  have  : 
been  so  dark  in  color,  and  so  imperfectly  cleansed, 
that  its  sale  in  consequence  has  been  much  hindered;1 
^22  per  ton  has  been  the  extreme  rate  obtainable, 
while  the  value  of  Russian  was  27  to  <£28;  the  im- 
perfect cleaning  and  dark  color  of  the  American, 
alone  preventing  it  from  reaching  the  same  price. 

Wheat  flour,  &c.  The  result  of  the  harvest 
being  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  we  are  enabled 
to  say  with  confidence  that,  with  regard  to  wheat — ! 
the  great  staple  crop  of  this  country — there  has  ne-j 
ver  been  a more  abundant  harvest  reaped,  while  the] 
excellence  of  the  quality  is  quite  equal  to  abundance 
of  the  yield.  Oats  rank  next  as  to  yield,  but  are 
below  an  average.  Barley  and  Beans,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  continued  drought  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  are  a very  3hort  crop,  which  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  was  a complete  failure. 
The  abundance  of  the  wheat  crop  will,  however, 
compensate  for  the  deficency  ia  the  others,  and  low 
rates,  for  that  article  at  least,  may  be  looked  for. — 
The  reduction  in  prices  which  has  already  taken 
place  has  advanced  the  duty  ,to  the  highest  point, 
20s.  per  quarter,  at  which  it  is  likely  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  w;,nt,er,  so  that  the  stock  of  United  States 
flour  held  in  this  country,  and  which  in  Liverpool 
alone  amounts  ;to  140,000  barrels,  must  remain  in 
bond  till  next  summer  at  least,  with  the  exception 

of  whatever  portion  may  be  required  fpr  export, 

The  result,  so  far  of  this  season’s  importation  from 
Canada,  shows  .that  the  object  contemplated  by  the 
com  bill  of  last  year  has  been  fully  secured,  in 
drawing  to  the  St.  Lawrence  a considerable  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  western  states.  A late  return 
shows,  that  the  exports  from  Canada,  up  to  August 


this  season,  were  307,000  barrels  Sour,  and  237.000 
bushels  of  wheat — the  exports  to  the  same  period  of 
last  season  having  been  only  50,000  barrels  flour,  and 
15,000  bushels  wheat.  In  the  operation  of  ibis  Uw 
therefore  ample  compensation  is  made  to  Canada  for 
the  loss  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  her  co- 
lonies, in  provisions;  but  at  the  same  time  no  longer 
tenure  of  any  such  protective  system  need  be  calcu- 
lated on,  as  the  present  tendency  of  British  legisla- 
tion is  evidently  to  abandon  protection,  and  of  which 
the  Canadian  corn  act  is  considered,  at  least  by  the 
agricultural  interest,  a very  significant  evidence. — 
Referring  to  the  subjoined  statements  in  illustration 
of  our  remarks,  we  are  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  and  C.  KIRKPATRICK. 

Imports  of  .American  beef , pork,  lard,  and  cheese. 

Into  Livei-pool.  From  1st  Sept.  1841,  to  31st  Aug. 
1842,  3,367  bbls.  beef ; 9,113  bbls.  and  95  tres.  pork; 
2,125  bbls.  and  39,174  kegs  lard;  1,844  casks  and 
4,732  boxes  cheese. 

From  1st  Sept.  1842.  to  31st  August  1843,  5,457 
bbls.  and  2,083  tcs.  beef;  8,001  bbls.  and  33  tcs. 
pork;  12,326  bbls.  and  22,857  kegs  lard;  2,105  casks 
and  3,619  boxes  cheese. 

From  1st  Sept.  1843,  to  31st  August  1844,  9,812 
bbls.  and  10,789  tcs.  beef ; 5,933  bbls.  and  33  tcs. 
pork;  25,585  bbls.  and  30,425  kegs  lard;  6,504  casks 
and  22,385  boxes  cheese. 

Importations  of  cheese  into  Great  Britain. 

From  Europe.  In  1840,  226,421  cwts.;  in  1841, 
254,055  cwts.;  in  1842,165,614  cwts.;  and  in  1843, 
136,998  cwts. 

From  America.  In  1840,  41  cwts.;  in  1841,  15,154 
cwts;  in  1842,  14,088  cwts.;  and  in  1843,42,312 
cwts. 

Import  of  Irish  beef  and  pork. 

Into  Liverpool  From  Sept.  1,  1841,  to  Aug.  31, 
1842,  7,444  tcs.  and  625  bbls.  beef ; and  17,416  bbls. 
and  2,442  half  bbls.  pork 

From  Sept.  1,  1842,  to  Aug.  31,  1843,  5,598  tcs. 
and  333  bbls.  beef;  and  14,731  bbls.  and  552  half 
bbls.  pork. 

From  Sept.  1,  1843,  to  Aug.  31,  1844,  4,937  tcs. 
and  516  bbls.  beef ; and  18,615  bbls.  and  1,153  half 
bbls.  pork. 

Into  London.  From  Sept.  1,  1841,  to  August  31, 
1842,  13,772  tcs.  and  2,741  bbls.  beef;  and  25,574 
tcs.  and  17,384  bbls.  pork. 

From  Sept.  1,  1842,  to  Aug.  31,  1843,  14,036  tcs. 
and  5,678  bbls.  beef  ; and  22,217  tcs.  and  24,094  bbls. 
pork. 

From  Sept.  1,  1843,  to  Aug.  31,  1844,  6,713  tcs. 
and  382  bbls.  beef;  and  14,090  bbls.  pork. 

Jlverage  yearly  import  of  beef  and  pork  for  ten  years, 
to  1840. 

London.  14,760  tcs.  and  2,706  bbls.  beef,  and  20,- 
238  tcs.  and  24,137  bbls.  pork. 

Liverpool . 9,119  tcs.  and  1,850  bbls.  beef ; and 
27,932  bbls.  and  268  half  bbls  pork. 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  U.  STATES. 


The  period  of  election  being  at  hand,  an  article 
embracing  the  process  by  which  it  is  effected,  and 
giving  the  law  and  constitution  which  regulates  its 
various  stages,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  foroffice, 
&c.,  will  be  useful.  We,  of  course,  are  obliged  to 
condense,  so  as  to  get  the  article  into  our  disposable 
space,  but  have  embraced  all  the  material  pro- 
visions in  the  following. 

President.  His  powers — qualification  for  the  office 
— mode  of  appointment — commencement  and  duration 
of  term  of  service — oath — mode  of  filling  vacancy. 

His  powers.  “The  executive  p,ower  shall  be 
vested  in  a president  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca.” Constitution  U.  S.  art.  2,  sec.  1. 

“The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  pf  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  pf  the  mi- 
litia of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  actual 
service  of  the  United  Slates;  he  may  require  the 
opinion  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officers  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and 
he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons 
for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment.”  Art.  2,  sec.  2. 

Treaties.  “He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur. 
U.  S.  Con.  art.  2,  seu  2,  §2. 

Appointments.  “And  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, other  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law.  But  the  congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  pro- 


per, in  the  president  alone,  in  ihe  courts  of  lav/,  or 
in  ihe  heads  of  departments.” — lb. 

Fill  vacancies.  “The  president  shall  have  power 
to  fill  up  oil  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  ihe 
recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. ”-I&.  §3. 

General  duties.  “He  shall  from  time  to  time, 
give  to  the  congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
houses,  or  either  of  them  and,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he 
shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  embassadors  and 
other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all 
the  officers  of  the  U.  States.” — lb.  sec.  3. 

The  veto  power  The  1st  art.,  2d  sec.  U.  States 
constitution  provides  that,  “Every  bill  which  shall 
have  passed  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  se- 
nate, shall,  before  it  becomes  a law,  be  presented  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approves, 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his 
objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it  shall  have  ori- 
ginated, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on 
their  journals,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  logether  with 
the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a law.  But  ik 
all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  de- 
termined by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill,  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If 
any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  president  with- 
in ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted,)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a law,  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  con- 
gress by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in 
which  case  it  shall  not  be  a law. 

“Every  order,  resolution  or  vote  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives may  be  necessary,  (except  on  a question  of  ad- 
journment,) shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States:  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disap- 
proved by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a 
bill.”  Con.  U Stales,  art.  1,  sec.  7. 

The  recent  frequent  exercise  of  the  veto  power, 
by  the  presidents,  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
question,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  legislative 
power  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  executive,  and  a 
proposition  has  been  offered  in  congress  proposing 
alterations  in  the  constitution  so  as  to  further  cir- 
cumscribe its  exercise.  The  question  is  one  of  pro- 
found interest.  When  a constitution  is  formed,  re- 
gard is  had  to  give  adequate  powers  to  the  respec- 
tive departments  of  the  government,  and  keeping 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments 
distinct.  No  department  of  government  is  so  diffi- 
cult rightly  to  adjust,  as  that  of  the  executive.  No 
department  is  held  under  higher  responsibilities.  The 
tendency,  of  the  respective  departments,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  all  of  them,  naturally  in- 
cline them  to  usurp  powers  belonging  and  essential 
to  the  other  departments.  Hence  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  fundamental  laws  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. If  the  improper  exercise  of  a power  furnishj 
ed  a sufficient  reason  for  depriving  the  executive  of 
such  power,  that  department  would  be  apt  before 
many  years  to  be  stripped  of  most  of  the  powers 
entrusted  to  it.  And  yet  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment depends  as  much  upon  having  an  efficient  exe- 
cutive,— an  executive  with  powers  adequate  to  exi- 
gencies and  emergencies, — as  upon  any  one  of  its 
constituents.  Without  such  powers  vested  so  as 
promptly  to  be  ready  for  action,  the  emergency  finds  a 
government  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  and  it  either 
falls  a prey  to  usurpation  or  a victim  to  the  as- 
sailants. 

The  various  powers  which  constitute  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  executive  of  this  republic,  were  by  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  deemed  requisite  to  con- 
stitute an  adequate  executive  power.  They,  may 
not  have  adjusted  those  powers  quite  as  well  as  they 
are  susceptible  of  being,  but  great  caution  is  requir- 
ed in  departing  from  their  adjustment.  In  some  of 
the  states  of  the  union,  the  pardoniug  power  entrust- 
ed to  their  executives,  has  undoubtedly  been  abused. 
|n  many,  the  appointing  power  has  been  abused,  and 
in  most  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  removal  from  office,  lias  been 
abused.  Yet  these  are  powers  usually  entrusted  to 
the  executive  department  and  more  appropriately 
and  safely  deposited  there  than  with  either  of  the 
other  departments. 
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The  quai.tfic ati ons.  These  are  laid  down  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  2,  sec.  1.  par. 
5th,  thus, 

“No  person  except  a natural  born  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  president;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to 
that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a resident 
of  the  United  States.” 

The  mode  of  appointment,  is  prescribed  in  the 
2d  art.  sec.  1,  of  the  U.  States  constitution — thus-. 

“Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the 
congress.”*  “But  no_senator  or  representative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
U.  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.” 

Time  of  choosing  electors.  Constitution  U.  S., 
art.  2,  sec.  1,  §4,  says: 

“The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choos- 
ing the  electors,  and"  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States.” 

Under  this  clause  each  state  exercises  the  power 
of  designating  the  time  of  choosing  its  own  electors, 
conforming  however,  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
eongress  of  the  1st  of  March,  1792,  which  prescribes 
that  the  electors  shall  be  elected  “within  thirty  four 
days”  of  the  day  prescribed  on  which  said  electors 
shall  ballot  for  president  and  vice  president. 

The  periods  of  election  on  the  present  occasion 
as  prescribed  by  the  several  states,  are  as  follows: 

Table,  showing  the  times  of  holding  the  present 
election  for  electors  of  president  and  vice  president 
in  each  of  the  several  states,  the  number  of  elec- 
tors each  state  is  entitled  to,  and  the  votes  given  by 
each  state  at  the  last  presidential  election. 


States. 

Time  of 
Election 

Electors. 

Vote  for  President  in 
1840. 

Prest’l. 

PlarrisonJ 

Van  Buren. 

Maine 

Nov. 

t 

9 

46,612 

46,201 

N.  Hampshire 

Nov. 

4 

6 

26,158 

32,761 

Vermont 

Nov. 

12 

6 

32,440 

18.018 

Massachusetts 

Nov. 

11 

12 

72,870 

51,944 

Rhode  Island 

Nov. 

4 

4 

5,278 

3,301 

Connecticut 

Nov. 

4 

6 

31.601 

25,296 

New  York 

Nov. 

5 

36 

225,817 

212,527 

New  Jersey 

Nov. 

5,6 

7 

33,351 

31,034 

Pennsylvania 

Nov. 

1 

26 

144,021 

143,672 

Delaware 

Nov. 

4 

3 

5,967 

4,874 

Maryland 

Nov. 

4 

8 

33,528 

28,752 

Virginia 

Nov. 

4 

17 

42,501 

43,893 

N.  Carolina 

Nov. 

4 

11 

46,376 

33,782 

S.  Carolina 

Dec. 

*1 

9 

# 

* 

Georgia 

Nov. 

4 

10 

40,264 

31,933 

Alabama 

Nov. 

11 

9 

28,471 

33,991 

Mississippi 

Nov. 

4 

6 

19,518 

16,975 

Louisiana 

iNov. 

5 

6 

11,296 

7,616 

Tennessee 

Nov. 

5 

13 

60,391 

48,289 

Kentucky 

Nov 

4 

12 

58,489 

32,616 

Ohio 

Nov . 

1 

23 

] 43,157 

124,782 

Indiana 

Nov. 

4 

12 

65,302 

51,604 

Illinois 

Nov. 

4 

9 

45,537 

47,476 

Missouri 

Nov. 

4 

7 

22,972 

29,760 

Michigan 

Nov. 

4 

5 

22,972 

21,131 

Arkansas 

j Nov. 

4 

3 

4,363 

6,048 

275 

1,274,203 

1,128,303 

^Elected  by  the  legislature. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  275  electors  are  to  be  chosen, 
and  that 


* Under  this  provision,  various  methods  of  choosing 
the  electors,  were  adopted  by  the  states.  Some  elected 
them  by  a concurrent  vote  of  the  two  branches  of  their 
state  legislature;  others  by  a joint  ballot  of  the  two 
branches.  Some  elected  them  by  the  popular  vote,  the 
state  being  divided  into  electoral  districts  and  each  dis- 
trict choosing  one  elector.  Others  again  chose  by  ge- 
neral ticket,  the  whole  number  of  their  electors,  by  a 
general  vote  of  the  state.  These  several  expedients 
were  occasionally  varied  too,  in  the  same  state.  Expe- 
rience having  demonstrated  that  the  effect  of  this  con- 
trariety operated  against  the  slates  that  divided  their  po- 
litical power  in  the  election  amongst  districts,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  those  states  that  concentrated  their  electoral  vote, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  district  system,  has  been 
entirely  abandoned;  though  it  was  long  adhered  to  by 
some  of  the  states  as  being  the  most  republican  and 
equitable  mode  of  electing  electors,  and  in  hopes  that  it 
would  be  generally  adopted.  Finally,  all  the  states,  with 
the  exception  of  South  Carolina,  have  adopted  the  mode 
of  electing  by  general  ticket,  the  whole  number  o!  elec- 
tors to  which  they  ere  entitled,  by  a popular  vote.  South 
Carolina  still  adheres  tQ  the  method  of  electing  by  the 
legislature. 


On  the  1st  day  of  November,  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania eleets  26  electors,  and  the  state  of  Ohio  23 
electors. 

On  the  1st  Monday  of  November,  the  4th  inst.,  16 
states  elect  electors,  viz:  Maine  9,  N.  Hampshire  6, 
Rhode  Island  4,  Connecticut  6,  Delaware  3,  Mary- 
land 8,  Virginia  17,  North  Carolina  11,  Georgia  10, 
Mississippi  6,  Kentucky  12,  Indiana  12,  Illinois  9, 
Missouri  7,  Michigan  5,  and  Arkansas  3 — total  128 
electors. 

On  the  1st  Tuesday  in  November,  the  5th  inst.,  New 
York  eleets  36  electors,  New  Jersey  (5th  and  6th,) 
7,  Louisiana  6,  and  Tennessee  13— total  62  electors. 

On  the  2 d Monday  in  November,  the  11th  inst., 
Massachusetts  elects  12,  and  Alabama  9 electors — 
total  21  electors. 

On  the  2 d Tuesday  in  November,  the  12th  inst.,  Ver- 
mont elects  6 electors. 

And,  the  legislature  of  S.  Carolina  meet  on  the 
1st  day  of  December,  to  elect  9 electors,  which 
completes  the  whole  number  of  electors. 

Considerable  inconvenience,  and  it  is  thought, 
some  unfairness,  results  from  holding  the  election  of 
electors  upon  different  days,  in  the  diffe_ent  states. 
From  the  disposition  manifested  at  the  last  session 
of  congress  upon  the  subject,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  a law  will  pass  at  the  next  session,  requiring 
the  elections  of  electors  all  to  be  held  on  the  same 
day  throughout  the  union. 

The  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  do 
not  assemble  in  a body,  but  meet  in  their  respective 
states,  and  proceed  to  ballot,  as  prescribed  in  the 
XU  art.  of  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  which  prescribes  as  follows: 

Meeting  of  electors,  and  their  proceedings. 
“The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  president  and  vice  president, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  | 
the  same  state  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and 
in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice  presi- 
dent; and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  vice  president,  and  the  number  of  votes  for 
each;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  U. 
States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  senate.” 

The  act  of  congress  of  1st  March,  1792,  sec.  2, 
directs,  that  the  certificates  of  the  votes  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  president  of  the  senate  on  or  before 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  next  ensuing  the 
election.  One  of  the  certificates  is  to  be  carried  to 
its  destination  by  a person  appointed  by  the  electors, 
or  a majority  of  them,  in  writing,  for  which  service 
he  is  to  be  allowed  25  cents  per  mile  for  expenses 
going  and  returning.  The  second  of  the  certificates 
is  to  he  despatched  forthwith  by  mail,  and  the  third, 
deposited  with  the  district  judge  of  the  district 
where  the  electors  assembled. 

In  case  of  the  failure  to  receive  other  certificates 
by  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  U.  States  secretary  of  state  to  send  a special 
messenger  for  the  one  left  in  the  custody  of  the 
judge,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  functions  of  the  electors  cease  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  above  duly. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States  now  take 
charge  of  the  duty  of  opening  the  certificates.  The 
XII  art.  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
U.  States,  requires  that  “The  president  of  the  sen- 
ate shall,  in  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  the  president,  shall  be  the  pre- 
sident, if  such  number  be  a majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed.” 

The  time  prescribed  by  act  of  congress  for  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  is  “The  second  Wednes- 
day in  February,  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the 
electors.” 

Tellers  are  to  be  previously  appointed,  one  by  the 
senate  and  two  by  the  house. 

At  the  hour  specified  for  the  purpose,  the  senate 
repair  to  the  hall  of  the  house,  their  clerk  bearing 
the  certificates  received  from  the  electoral  colleges 
of  the  states.  The  president  of  the  senate  takes  the 
chair,  and  after  announcing  the  purpose  of  the  joint 
meeting,  proceeds  to  break  the  seals  of  the  enve- 
lopes, commencing  with  Maine,  and  proceeding  in 
geographical  order,  handing  over  each,  to  the  tel- 
lers, without  reading. 

The  superscription  and  contents  of  each  are  read 
by  one  of  the  tellers.  The  tellers  then  count  the 
votes,  and  make  duplicate  lists  thereof,  which  are 
handed  to  the  presiding  officer,  who  announces  the 
result  and  declares  the  persons,  if  any,  who  have  re- 
ceived the  majority  of  all  the  votes  given  by  the 
electors,  to  be  chosen  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  United  States.  The  senate  then  withdraw,  their 
chief  clerk  bearing  with  him  the  votes  of  the  elec- 


tors, and  one  of  the  lists  made  by  the  tellers,  to  de- 
posile  in  the  archives  of  the  body.  The  president 
elect  i3  then  waited  on  by  a joint  committee  of  the 
two  houses,  and  the  vice  president  elect  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  senate,  and  notified  of  their  election. 

Case  of  the  election  of  president  devolving 
on  congress.  But  in  case  no  candidate  voted  for 
by  the  electors  for  president,  has  received  a majori- 
ty of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  the  XII 
art.  of  the  amendments  to  the  U.  S.  constitution 
goes  on  to  provide  as  follows: 

“And  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then,  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  number,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president, 
the  house  of  representatives  shall  choose,  immedi- 
ately, by  ballot,  the  president.  Butin  choosing  the 
president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  re- 
presentation from  each  state  having  one  vote;  a quo- 
rum for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  member  or 
members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a ma- 
jority of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.” 

Case  of  the  house  of  representatives  failing 
to  choose  a president.  The  XII  art.  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  U.  States  constitution  further  provides: 

“And  if  the  "house  of  representatives  shall  not 
choosle  a president  whenever  the  right  of  choice  de- 
volves upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next  following,  then  the  vice  president  shall  act  as 
president,  as  in  the  case  of  death  or  other  constitu- 
tional disability  of  the  president.” 

Election  of  vice  president.  The  duty  of  the 
electors,  in  choosing  a vice  president,  is  incorporat- 
ed in  the  foregoing  provisions,  with  those  for  elect- 
ing a president.  The  XII  art.  of  the  amendment  to 
the  U.  States  constitution,  sec.  2,  provides  that, 

“The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
(so  given  by  the  electors,)  shall  be  the  vice  vice  presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person 
have  a majority,  then,  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers on  the  list,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice  pre- 
sident; a quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to 
a choice. 

Eligibility.  “But  no  person  constitutionally  in- 
eligible to  the  office  of  president,  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  vice  president  of  the  United  States.”  Art. 
XII,  sec.  3,  amendment  U.  S.  Con. 

As  neither  the  constitution  nor  the  laws  specify 
when  a vice  president  shall  be  so  chosen  by  the  sen- 
ate, it  is  presumed  that  they  may  perform  that  duty 
at  any  time  before  the  fourth  day  of  March,  ensuing 
the  election  of  electors. 

Commencement,  and  term  of  serve©*.  The  act 
of  congress  of  March  1st,  1702,  provides,  that  the 
terms  of  service  of  president  and  vice  president 
shall  always  commence  on  the  4th  of  March  next 
succeeding  the  day  on  which  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors shall  have  been  given. 

The  2d  art.  of  the  constitution,  sec  1,  provides 
that  “He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four 
years.” 

The  term  for  which  a president  should  be  elected, 
was  at  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  a matter 
much  contested,  and  has  since  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  proposals  for  a change.  A proposition  to 
elect  for  life,  was  one  extreme,  and  to  limit  the 
election  to  a single  year,  the  other  extreme,  of  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject.  Eight  years,  six  years,  and 
two  years,  have  each  been  suggested. 

Connected  with  the  consideration  of  the  term  for 
which  the  president  should  be  elected,  is  usually  as- 
sociated a proposition  to  limit  eligibility  to  one  term. 
President  Jacskon,  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  re- 
commended such  a change  to  the  consideration  of 
congress.  One  of  the  political  parties  of  the  day 
(the  whigs,)  have  partially  announced  "the  one  term," 
as  one  of  the  principles  of  the  party,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  subject  may  at  no  remote  period, 
become  a prominent  question.  For  one,  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  an  interest  in  the  case,  we 
are  free  to  assert  our  belief,  that  the  constitution  as 
it  stands,  in  this  respect,  is  better  than  it  would  be 
if  changed  according  to  any  of  the  projects  that  have 
been  proposed.  Let  well  enough  alone. 

One  of  the  motives  urged  in  behalf  of  the  one 
term,  is  the  hope  that  it  would  diminish  the  general 
excitement  and  ardour  for  obtaining  the  office.  In- 
stead of  curing,  it  would  increase  this  evil.  It  would 
be  exchanging  occasional , for  incessant  turmoil. 

In  framing  or  altering  the  constitution  of  a repub- 
lic, the  workmen  should  be  exceedingly  cautious  of 
circumscribing  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  the 
man  they  hav3  the  most  confidence  in,  and  would 
prefer  to  entrust  the  executive  powers  to,  else  they 
are  very  apt  to  seek  some  means  of  disregarding  the 
prohibition.  Consult  history  on  this  point,  and  what 
does  it  teach  us? 
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we  have  had.  is  more  acceptable  to  the  people  I r 
re-election,  than  any  new  candidate.  The  people 
have  the  advantage  of  his  experience,  which  is  of 
no  less  importance  to  right  performance  of  exe- 
cutive duties,  that  to  that  of  any  other  duties  of  life. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  were 
severally  re  elected  almost  without  opposition,-— and 
whenever  we  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  as  good 
and  great  men  to  administer  the  government  again, 
let  the  people  have  the  right  to  call  them  to  a second 
term  of  service. 

There  are  evils,  it  is  admitted,  to  be  encountered 
under  the  existing  system.  No  form  will  ever  be 
found  without  incidental  inconveniences.  It  is  se 
riously  doubted  whether  the  “ one  term ” system 
would  remove  existing  evils.  Other  evils  are  ap- 
prehended from  its  adoption  far  more  formidable 
than  all  the  good  the  change  would  bring  us 


! be  . ■ b.  id  u slavery  a«  3' crime,  they 
(’  a 1 ■ . \n  --fi'-.-t  its  ■ r -rthrow 

■ have  j •incd  with  them  in 

■.  up  '!•>•  - ■ to  obloquy  and  reproach.  The 

means  used  by  this  new  coalition  are  to  repiesent  the 
people  of  the  south  to  their  sister  states  and  to  the 
world  as  disgraced  and  degraded  by  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  as  unworthy  of  Christian  community 
and  social  intercourse.  Already  this  demoniac 
feeling  has  dissolved  the  Methodist  church,  and  other 
American  churches  are  threatened  with  a similar 
fate.  The  object  is  to  taboo  the  south,  to  render  us 
infamous,  to  put  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  our  forehead, 
and  to  deprive  us  of  character  first,  as  the  means  of 
despoiling  us  of  our  property  afterwards.  Men  of 
the  south,  the  effort  is  to  disgrace  and  degrade  you 
and  your  children.  That  such  a party  exists  in  the 
north,  is  conceded.  They  denounce  you  in  their 
presses,  petitions,  and  speeches,  as  man-stealers,  as 
robbers,  and  flesh-jobbers,  as  slave-breeders,  as  con- 


hy  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  “fully  justify  a 
dissolution  of  the.  Union.’'  If  these  charges  are  true, 
they  di  -grace  arid  degrade  the  south.  Yet  they  were 
made  by  twenty  one  leading  •.>  big  friends  of  Mr. 

Ciay  in  congress,  arid  endorsed  subsequently  by  their 
whig  constituents.  Nearly  all  of  these  twenty  one 
members  were  sustained  for  re-election  by  their 
whig  constituents,  or  those  who  did  not  return  again 
to  congress  they  elevated  to  higher  stations.  Thos. 
Mattocks,  in  September,  1843,"  and  Slade,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  were  elected  by  the  whigs  as  governors 
of  Vermont,  and  Briggs,  in  November,  1843,  as  go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts.  Such  are  the  allies  with 
which  the  whigs  of  the  south  are  asked  to  co-operate 
in  the  election  of  Henry  Clay.  Such  is  the  party  in 
the  north,  whom  the  whigs  of  the  south  are-asked  to 
place  in  power — thus  sustaining  the  enemies  who 
denounce,  instead  of  their  friends,  the  democracy  of 
the  north,  who  sustain  and  defend  the  south  and  their 
institutions. 

Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  twenty  one 
whig  members  of  congress,  who  issued  the  above  ad- 
dress, in  his  speech  in  congress,  on  the  1st  May,  1844, 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  says: 

“A  long  life  of  public  service,  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Ciay)  has  shown  himself  honest  and  independent, 
gives  the  country  the  best  possible  assurance  that  he 
will  maintain  those  rights  to  which  I have  alluded, 
and  will  wipe  off  the  foul  disgrace  already  brought 
upon  our  national  character,  by  attempting  to  make 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  a subject  of  national  sup- 
port.” Mr.  Birney,  if  elected,  and  he  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Clay’s  talents  and  experience,  cmld  do  no 


vict  criminals,  as  vile  and  infamous,  as  unworthy  of 
Chrislian  or  social  communion,  and  finally,  as  exist- 
Oath  of  office.  “Before  he  enters  upon  the  j.ing  only  by  sufferance  as  a part  of  the  Union.  Now 
duties  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  if,  as  we  shall  demonstrate,  the  parly  which  thusde- 
or  affirmation:  Art.  2,  sec.  1,  §8.  ■ nounces  the  south,  is  courted  by  the  whig  party  of  i 

“I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm),  that  I will  faith-  the  north,  if  they  are  assured,  as  we  shall  show,  by 
fully  execute  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  the  w liigs  of  the  north,  that  their  views  are  identical 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  with  those  of  the  abolitionists,  that  they  are  only 
protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  i using  different  means  to  accomplish  the  same  object, 

States.”  ; and  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  will  be  more  cer- 

Tliisoath  is  administered,  generally,  by  the  chief  ta inly  effected  by  the  election  of  Clay  than  that  of 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  To  Birney,  surely  you  cannot  continue  united  as  a party 
the  vice  president  the  oath  is  administered  by  a pre-  with  the  whigs  of  the  north,  who  thus  join  with  your 
sidentpro  tempore  of  the  senate,  chosen  by  that  body,  enemies  to  disgrace  and  degrade  you.  If  the  lead-  I more.  W.  H.  Seward,  the  last  whig  governor  of  N. 

Case  of  a vacancy.  Art.  2,  sec.  1,  §6,  of  the  U.  mg  whig  statesmen  of  the  north  denounce  you  as  ! York,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Clay,  thus 
States  constitution.  ‘ In  case  of  the  removal  of  culprits  and  criminals,  and  immediately  succeeding  ; speaks  and  writes  in  the  name  and  with  the  sanction 
the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resigna-  this  denunciation,  these,  your  avowed  enemies,  are  | of  the  entire  whig  party  of  New  York.  The  New 
tion,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  nominated  and  elected  as  governors,  as  members  of ; York  Tribune,  a leading  whig  and  Clay  organ,  of 

of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice  congress,  and  of  the  state  legislatures,  by  the  whig  August  5,  1844,  to  the  whig  mass  meeting  at  Water- 

president,  and  the  congress  may  by  law  provide  for  party  of  the  north,  can  you  continue  united  with  ville,  published  and  endorsed  by  them  as  a part  of 

the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  such  a party;  and  if  you  do,  are  not  your  own  votes  their  proceedings,  in  which  lie  says:  “Ouradversa- 

botli  of  the  president  and  vice  president,  declaring  joined  with  those  of  your  enemies  in  subjecting  you  \ ries  (the  democrats)  are  broken  up  in  their  central 
what  officer  shali  then  act  as  president,  and  such  to  disgrace  and  degradation?  But  let  us  to  the  proof;  ; councils  and  in  their  caucus  cohesion.  They  have 
officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  and  we  extract  from  the  National  Intelligencer,  re-  committed  themselves,  beyond  retreat,  to  the  exten- 
removed,  or  a president  shall  be  elected.”  published  in  the  Liberty  L.egion,  the  following  address  sion  and  fortification  of  human  slavery” — that,  to  the 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  above  clause  of  the  011  thu  subject  of  Texas,  by  twenty  one  members  of  acquisition  of  Texas:  and  he  concludes  by  saying: — 
constitution, 'the  act  of  congress  of  1st  March,  1792,  congress,  all  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  all  of  whom  since  “Once  compel  our  countrymen  to  admit  that  the 
see.  9,  prescribes,  that  in  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  their  condemnation  ol  you,  have  been  sustained  by  ichig  parly  are,  as  they  truly  are,  the  parly  of  emancipa 
office  ol  president  and  vice  president,  the  president  the  united  votes  of  the  whigs  of  the  north.  lion  and  of  progress,  and  we  shall  no  longer  have  to 

“We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  annexation,  effected  complain  of  any  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
by  any  act  or  proceeding  of  the  federal  government,  they  strike  down  the  arm  which  upholds  republi- 
or  any  of  its  departments,  would  be  identical  with  can  institutions,  and  controls  them  for  the  public 
dissolution.  It  would  be  a violation  of  bur  national  welfare.” 

compact,  its  objects,  designs,  and  the  great  elemen-  In  his  speech  of  13th  July , 1844,  to  the  great  whig 
evidence  of  a refusal  to  accept,  or  ol  the  resigna-  lary  principles  which  entered  into  its  formali  n,  of  a Syracuse  convention  of  New  Yoi  k,  and  received  by 
tiop  of  the  office  of  the  president  and  vice  president,  character  so  deep  and  fundamental,  and  would  fie  an  them  with  unbounded  applause,  Governor  Seward 
shall  be,  a declaration  in  writing,  filed  in  the  office  altempt  to  eternize  an  institution  and  a power  of  a says  to  that  portion  present  who  were  abolitionists: 
of  the  secretary  of  state.  nature  so  unjust  in  themselves,  so  injurious  to  the  “I  nave  al  >>  ays  believed  and  trusted  that  the  whigs 

Compensation.  “ J he  president  shall,  at  stated  interests  and  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  America  would  come  up  to  the  ground  you  have  so 
times,  receive  for  his  services,  a compensation,  ot  the  free  stales,  as.  in  our  opinion,  not  only  inevita-  nobly  assumed;  not  that  I supposed  or  believed  they 
which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  tin-  bly  to  result  in  a dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  ully  would  all  at  once,  or  from  the  same  impulses,  reach 
ring  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elect-  to  justify  it;  and  we  not  only  assert  that  the  people  that  ground;  but  that  the  progress  of  events  would 
ed,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  ol  trie  iret:  states  “ought  not  to  submit  to  it,’  uut  we  surely  bring  them  there,  and  they  would  assume  it 
other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  ol  say,  with  confidence,  they  would  not  submit  to  it. — | cheerfully.  Thatconsummation  has  come.  All  that 
them.”  Con.  U.  States,  art.  2,  sec.  1,  §7.  VVe  know  l tie i r present  ie  per  arid  spirit  on  this  sub-  j is  dear  to  the  whigs  of  the  United  States,  in  regard 

to  policy,  to  principle,  and  to  administration,  is  now 
involved  with  your  own  favorite  cause,  in  the  present 
perpetuation  of  an  institu-  I issue,  upon  the  admission  of  i exas  into  the  Union, 
president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  Stales,  lion  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  who  formed  our  ! You  nave  now  this  great,  generous,  and  triumphant 
shall  be  removed  trom  office  on  impeachment  lor,  lederal  constitution,  as  well  from  the  slave  as  the  party  on  the  very  ground  to  which  you  have  invited 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  free  states,  regarded  as  an  evil  and  a curse,  soon  to  be-  them,  and  for  not  assuming  which  prematurely  you 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.”  Con.  U.  States,  art.  2.  come  extinct  under  the  operation  of  laws  to  be  pass-  have  so  often  denounced  them;”  and  he  adds:  “The 

sec-  4.  i ed  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  arid  the  progressive  security,  the  duration,  the  extension  of  slavery,  all 

Impeachments — how  tried.  “The  senate  shall  influence  ot  the  principles  of  the  revolution.”  I depen. I on  the  annexation  of  Texas.  How  then  can 

have  the  -ole  power  to  try  all  impeachments;  when  ^ “John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  Seth  M.  j any  friend  of  emancipation  vote  for  (Polk)  the  Texas 

„.  . ~ candidate  or  withhold  his  vote  from  (Clay)  the  whig 

candidate,  without  exhibiting  the  mere  caprice  ol 


of  the  senate  pro  tem.  or  if  none  such,  the  speaker 
of  the  hou-e  of  representatives  for  the  time  being, 
shall  act  as  president,  until  the  vacancy  shall  be 
supplied. 

The  1 1th  sec.  of  the  same  act,  declares,  that  the 


mem.  non.  u.  otaies,  an.  a,  sec.  i,  91.  w e Know  ineir  present  le  per  and  spirit  on  this  sub- i is 

Under  this  provision,  the  compensation  to  the  pre-  ject  too  well  to  believe  lor  a moment  that  they  would  i tc 
sidenl  has  been  uniformly  $25,000  per  annum.  become  parliceps  criminis  in  any  such  subtle  c mtri-jir 

Removal  from  office.  “The  president,  vice  varic  i for  (be  irremedial  perpetuation  of  an  institu-  < is 


sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affir-  Gates,  of  New  York;  Wm  Slade,  of  Vermont;  Wm. 
matiou.  When  the  president  of  the  U.  Stales  is  B.  Calhoun,  of  Massachusetts;  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside:  and  no  person  of  Ohio;  Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  of  Ohio;  Nathaniel 

B.  Borden,  of  Massachusetts;  Thomas C.  Crittenden, 


shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  ol  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present.”  Constitution,  art. 
1,  sec.  3,  §6.  n 

“Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  ex- 
tend further  than  removal,  from  office,  and  disquali- 
fication to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  irust. 
or  profit,  under  the  United  Stales:  but  the  pai  ty  con- 
victed shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  sunjecl  to  in- 
dictment, trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  law.”  lb.  §7. 
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THE  SOOTH  IN  pANGER1.  READ  BEFORE  YOU  VOTE. 

Address  of  the  Democratic  Association  of  Washing  ton, 
District  of  Columbia. 

There  never  wqs  a period  when  the  south  was  in 
as  much  danger  as  at  this  moment.  To  procure  the 
abolition  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  we  will  show  that  the 
whig  party  of  the  north,  their  leading  presses,  legis- 
lative bodies,  gad  statesmen  have  denounced  the 


of  New  York;  John  Mattocks,  of  Vermont;  Chris. 
Morgan,  of  New  York;  Joshua  M.  Howard,  of  Mi- 
chigan; Victory  Birdseye,  of  New  York;  Thomas  A. 
Tomlin-on.  of  New  York;  Staley  N.  Ciarke  of  N. 
York;  Charles  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts;  Achibald 
L.  Linn,  of  New  York;  Thomas  W.  Williams,  of 
Connecticut;  Truman  Smith,  of  Connecticut;  David 
Bronson,  of  Maine;  Geo.  N.  Briggs,  of  Mass.;  and 
Hiland  Hall,  Vermont. 

“ Washington,  March  3,  1843.” 

Of  the  whig  members  of  congress,  who  signed  this 
address,  (for  it  was  scorned  and  denounced  by  the 
democrats,)  each  one  was  elected  by  the  whig  party, 
each  of  them  is  still  a whig,  an  ardent  friend  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  each  of  them  has  been  sustained 
since  this  denunciation  of  the  south  by  his  whig  con- 
stituents. These  whig  members  of  congress  denounc- 
ed slavery  as  “an  evil  and  a curse,”  as  an  institution 
“unjust,  injurious  to  the  interests,  and  abhorrent  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  free  states;”  and, 
finally,  they  declared  that  the  attempt  to  sustain  it 


faction.”  Such  are  the  open  appeals  of  the  whigs 
of  the  north,  through  their  meetings,  presses,  and 
leaders,  to  the  abolitionists,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Clay  and 
overthrow  slavery.  The  Sentinel  says:  “What  gives 
Governor  Seward  some  show  of  right  to  endorse  for 
the  opinions  of  Henry  Clay  is,  that  in  all  probability, 
in  case  of  Mr.  Clay’s  election  to  1 he  presidency,  Mr. 
Seward  has  been  designate.:  to  fill  the  responsible 
office  of  Secretary  of  state.”  Governor  Seward’s 
letter,  giving  the  pledge  for  Mr.  Clay,  dated  Auburn, 
June  12,  1844,  and  addressed  to  the  central  whig 
committee  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  is  as  follows: — 
“Renominate  John  Mattocks  (for  governor)  or  if, 
for  his  convenience,  or  the  public  interest,  it  is  con- 
venient to  change,  then  nominate  some  such  true  li- 
berty-loving friend,  and  renew  your  declaration  that 
the  extension  of  human  slavery  is  at  war  with  the 
principles  of  the  whig  parly,  and  that  negro  emancipa - 
tion  is  among  the  great  works  to  which  that  party  is 
devoted,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  echo 
from  the  Green  Mountains  will  be  the  most  cheering 
sound  that  ever  reached  (Mr.  Clay)  the  sage  of 
Ashland.”  Well,  the  whigs  of  Vermont  did  nomi- 
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nate  for  governor  W.  Slade,  a most  bitter  abolition- 
ist, and  did  renew  their  abolition  resolutions.  Mr. 
Slade  was,  when  Mr.  Clay  was  secretary  of  state, 
one  of  his  confidential  clerks,  and  in  his  letter  of 
July,  1844,  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  whigs 
for  governor  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Slade  says:  “1  re- 

joice to  say  that  I believe  Henry  Clay  has  and  will 
do  more  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  Union  than  any 
other  man.”  In  his  letter  to  the  whig  mass  conven- 
tion of  SheldoD,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1844,  published 


Mr.  Choate,  the  whig  United  States  senator,  said:— 
“D  s not  every  stock-jobber,  land  jobber  and  flesh- 
jobber, — who  clamors  for  annex  itnm. — in  .ersiano  • 
perfectly  well  that  he  aids  hi-  bj  ■ -ts  b’  oho.  s..ig 
Mr.  P.dk?  The  election  of  P.-d,  id  or  may  an.)  x 
Texas  as  a territory.  The  election  of  Mr.  Clay  de-  \ 
feats  or  postpones  it  indefinitely.  Read  his  letter  j 
upon  this  subject;  observe  the  broad  and  permanent.  I 
grounds  of  exclusion  lie  there  sketches;  advert  to  the  j 
well  weighed  declaration,  that  so  long  as  any  consi-  i 


and  endorsed  by  then^  Mr.  Slade  says:  “The  whig  derable  opposition  to  the  measure  shall  be  manifested  ! 
party  occupy,  at  this  moment,  a position  of  unparal- ; he  will  resist  it,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  u» 
Jelled  interest  Besides  their  advocacy  of  the  mea  I less  you  yourselves — unless  Massachusetts,  and  Ver- 
sures  to  which  they  have  long  been  committed,  they  mont,  and  Ohio,  should  withdraw  their  opposition,  | 
constitute,  to  all  present  practical  purposes,  the  true  for  his  term  at  least  you  are  sa  c,  and  all  are  safe. — 
‘liberty  party’ — because,  with  their  great  leader,  they  That  letter,  in  my  judgment,  makes  him  a title  to; 
are  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  Uni  n,  by  resisting  every  anti-Texas  vote  in  America.”  Such  is  the  i 
the  consummation  of  a scheme,  w hose  avowed  object  view  taken  by  Mr.  Choate,  the  whig  United  States 
is  to  augment  the  power  of  slavery,  and  fasten  its  rule  j senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay, 
irrevocably  upon  the  country.  ; and  against  Texas,  and  against  the  people  of  the 

“But  there  is  a new  and  fearfully  important  question,  south,  whom,  in  the  language  of  the  abolition 
which  has  been  suddenly  thrown  before  the  party,  to  ! journals,  he  compliments  with  the  title  of  “flesh-job- 
be  decided  in  the  present  contest.  1 mean  in  annex-  ( bers.”  [ 

ing  a foreign  nation  to  our  confederacy — a question  | Mr.  Webster  the  great  whig  leader  in  the  north, 
involving,  as  it  seems  to  me,  nothing  less  than  the  , addressed  the  same  meeting,  arid  thus  appealed  to 
very  existence  of  this  Union.  The  consummation  of  the  abolitionists  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay:  “If  the  third 
this  project,  which  awaits  the  triumph  of  our  oppo-  j party,  as  it  is  called,  (the  abolitionists!)  will  but 
nents  in  this  year’s  contest,  will  be  tantamount  to  an  unite  with  the  whigs  in  defeating  a measure  which 
act  declaring  the  Union  dissolved,”  and  Mr.  Slade  both  alike  condemn,  then,  indeed,  the  voice  of  Mas- 
adds:  “I  need  not  say  that  the  success  of  our  oppo-  sachusets  will  be  heard  throughout  the  Union.” — 

nents  in  this  presidential  election  would  be  the  sue- ; “If  there  be  one  person  belonging  to  that  third  party 
cess  of  this  measure.  Their  candidate  has  been  se-  here,  1 would  ask,  what  he  intends  to  do  in  this  crisis? 
lected  with  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  it.  He  If  there  be  none,  let  me  request  each  one  of  you  who 
13  committed  to  it  irrevocably.  And  where  is  Henry  knows  such  a man,  to  put  the  question  to  him  when  you 
Clay?  Opposed  to  it,  and  opposed  for  reasons  of  return  home.  No  one  can  deny,  that  to  vote  for  Mr.  ; 
perpetual  force.”  The  leading  whig  organ  of  New  Polk  it  is  to  vote  for  the  annexation  of  Texas;  or  if 
York,  the  Tribune,  characterises  this  letter  as  a com-  ! he  should  deny,  it  is  no  less  true.  I tell  you  that  if 
manding  expression  of  lofty  sentiments  and  import-  Polk  is  elected,  annexation  follows  inevitably!”  And 
ant  truths.”  The  same  paper  of  the  6th  of  July  con-  , Mr.  Webster  adds:  “The  great  fundamental  ever- 

tains  the  letter  of  June,  1844,  of  John  Reed,  the  j lasting  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  is,  that 
whig  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  ! it  is  a scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  slavery  of  the 
which,  after  denouncing  Polk  and  Dallas  as  “ultra,  j African  race.”  Butin  a still  later  speech  to  the 
immediate,  reannexation  Texas  men,”  denouncing!  great  whig  mass  meeting  at  Boston  Common,  ori  the  i 
the  Texas  letter  of  Mr.  Walker  senator  from  Mis-  19th  September,  1844,  Mr.  Webster  said:  “There 
sissippi,  as  a “bold  and  ingenious  appeal  to  ignorance  is  no  disguising  it.  It  is  either  Polk  and  Texas 
and  prejudice,”  and  a “slander  upon  the  free  ne- 
groes,” and  describing  Mr.  Walker  as  the  president 
maker,  the  master  spirit  who  dictated  and  controlled 
the  measures  and  result  of  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion,” Governor  Reed  says:  “Massachusetts  is  anx- 


ious to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Texas,  because 
such  annexation  would  be  a palpable  violation  of  the 
constitution,  because  it  would  increase,  and  enlarge 
and  perpetuate  the  slave  territory  and  slave  power. 
They  will  endeavor,  and  I have  no  doubt  will  be  sue- 


or  it  is  neither  Polk  nor  Texas.  On  the  other  side 
is  Henry  Clay.  His  opinions  have  been  expressed 
on  this  subject  of  Texas.”  “Well  then,  gentlemen, 
I.  for  one,  say  that,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  case,  I give  my  vote  heartily  for  Mr.  Clay; 
and  I say  I give  it,  among  other  reasons,  because  he 
is  pledged  against  Texas.  With  his  opinions  on  mere 
incidental  points  I do  not  now  mean  to  hold  any 
controversy.  I hold,  unquestionably,  that  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  does  tend  and  will  tend  to  the  exist- 


and  unjust,  and  above  ail  things  would  avoid  the 
secret,  cunning,  insidious,  base  machinations  of  the 
Texas  policy  of  this  day  of  dishonor  and  disgrace.” 

Will  you,  who  denominate  yourselves  of  the  liberty 
parly  examine  and  consider  the  points  and  sugges- 
tions l have  ventured  to  make.  I beg  you  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  Participate  in  the  great  revolution  and 
reform  which  I trust  in  God  is  about  to  lake  place. 

You  cannot  choose  Mr.  Birney.  We  are  as  far  as 
1 know,  agreed  in  our  political  views,  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  government  generally,  and  most  assuredly  are 

ll?,e  awful  consequences  which  would  in-  „if  opposed  by  any  considerable  number  of  state 
evitably  result  in  the  event  of  the  annexation  of  ■ L .h„  ,„L  in  „„  ». 


against 

for  by  the  common  consent  of  the  country,  and  that  he 
is  against  Texas  being  made  a new  province,  against 
the  wishes  of  any  considerable  number  of  these  stales. 
Tiil  then  he  holds  himself  bound  to  oppose  annexa- 
tion. Here  is  his  pledge  and  upon  it  I take  my  stand. 
He  is  a man  of  truth  and  honor,  and  will  redeem  his 
pledge.  Yes,  gentlemen,  we  lake  him  at  his  word, 
and  he  dare  not  forfeit  that  wor  I ” 

This  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  is  since  Mr  Clay’s 
last  Texas  letter,  and  in  no  one  of  which  does  he 
withdraw  hi«  pledge  against  the  annexation  of  Texas: 


Texas.  If  Mr.  Polk  is  elected,  Texas  will  be  an- 
nexed. I repeat  it,  unite  with  us  and  share  the 

glory  of  defeating  the  Texas  plot,  and  save  the  coun- 
try. 

“In  reviewing  those  things,  I had  often  expressed 
the  opinion,  that  at  least  a portion  of  the  liberty  par- 
ty would  unite  with  us  in  the  choice  of  president  and 
vice  president.  I take  satisfaction  in  cherishing 
the  hope.  Very  respectfully, 

“JOHN  REED.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  August  contains  the 
letter  of  John  Q.  Adams,  dated  July  29,  1844,  in 
which , speaking  of  what  he  calls  “the  slave  monger- 
ing  Texas  treaty,  and  the  determination  of  England 
to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas  and  throughout  the 
world,  he  says:  “We  have  yet  to  learn  with  what 

ears  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  slavery  was  listened 
to  by  the  British  Queen  and  her  ministers.  We  are 
yet  to  learn  whether  the  successor  of  Elizabeth  on 
the  throne  of  England,  and  her  Burleighs  and  Wal- 
singhams,  upon  hearing  <hat  their  avowed  purpose 
to  promote  universal  emancipation  and  the  extinction 
of  slavery  upon  the  earth  is  to  be  met  by  the  man 
robbers  of  our  own  country  with  exterminating  war, 
.■.'ili,  like  craven  cowards,  turn  their  backs  and  flee, 
or  ea:  their  own  words,  or  disclaim  the  purpose 
wbu.li  they  nave  avowed.”  At  the  great  whig  mass 
uaeeuug  ai  SJpringiield,  on  ine  10th  oi  August,  1844 


and.  as  the  whig  states  will  forever  oppose  it,  Mr. 
Webster  says,  “here  is  his  pledge  and  upon  it  I take 
my  stand.”  . 

Mr.  Webster  might  have  added,  as  other  whig 
orators  of  the  north  have  done,  that  unless'  Mexico 
consents,  Mr.  Clay  is  also  pledged  to  oppose  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  Now,  Mexico,  with  her  debt  of 
eighty-four  millions  of  dollars,  due  in  England,  is  as 
completely  under  British  influence  as  if  she  were  a 
British  province;  and  to  ask  the  consent  of  Mexico  is 
to  ask  the  consent  of  England,  which  we  all  know 
will  never  be  granted.  Among  the  items  of  news 
brought  by  a late  steam  packet  from  England,  and 
re-published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  is  the 
follou  ing  official  announcement:  “The  Queen  (Vic- 
toria) lias  conferred  the  grand  .cross  of  Charles  HI 
on  Santa  Anna,  president  of  lhe  republic  of  Mexi- 
co.” Such  are  the  honors*  conferred  by  England  on 
Santa  Anna,  for  threatening  war  upon  this  country 
if  we  persisted  in  the  annexation  of  Texas.  And  we 
are  to  ask  the  consent  of  Santa  Anna,  now  a British 
nobleman.  Well,  then,  might  Mr.  Webster  say,  shat 
the  pledge  of  Henry  Clay  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  never  be  forfeited,  for  a considerable 
number  of  the  states  would  forever  oppose  the  an- 

*lt  was  by  lhe  queen  of  Spain  and  not  of  England, 
that  the  grand  cross  of  Chailes  Ilf  was  conferred  upon 

Santa  Anna. 


nexation;  and  Mexico,  governed  by  the  counsels  of 
Ei’latvi,  would  never  consent  to  it,  and  wer.  not 
this  pledge  of  Mr.  Clay  certain  and  reliable,  lie 
would  never  receive  the  support  of  (lie  win.-s  of  :he  • 
north  Among  the  reasons  uiged  by  Mr  Cay  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  are  the  legislative  resolu- 
tions of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  Now,  on  what 
grounds  do  these  states  oppose  the  annexation?  Upon 
abolition  and  anti-slavery  grounds.  Thus  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Texas  upon  the  ground,  as  set  forth  in  their  first  set 
of  resolutions,  that  it  would  “strengthen  and  extend 
the  evils  of  a system  (slavery)  which  is  unjust  in 
itself,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  theory  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  condemned  by  the  moral  sentiment  of 
mankind.”  Vermont,  in  her  legislative  resolutions 
“solemnly  protests  against  the  annexation  treaty  in 
any  form,”  and  against  the  admission  into  this  Union 
of  any  stale  whose  constitution  tolerates  domestic 
slavery,  and  “instructs  her  senators  to  abolish  slave- 
ry, and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  territories  of  the  United  States.” 

The  legislatures  of  the  whig  states  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont  pass  resolutions  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  upon  the  very  strongest  anti- 
slavery  and  abolition  grounds,  and  Mr.  Clay  approves, 
adopts,  and  sustains  them,  by  referring  to  these  re- 
solutions as  a sufficient  reason  of  itself  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  The  doctrines  of  the  whig 
legislatures  of  the  north  is,  that  slavery  is  a crime  and 
a disgrace,  and  that  the  siaveholding  states  are  not 
fit  associates  for  the  free  states  of  the  north;  and  Mr. 
Clay  adopts  unequivocally  these  resolutions,  by  giv- 
ing them  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  annexa- 
tion. And  now  how  stands  the  case?  By  the  last 
census  the  north  has  135  representatives  in  congress, 
and  the  south  but  88,  being  a majority  of  47  in  favor  of 
the  north,  which  is  still  increasing  at  every  census. 
The  senate  is  still  equally  divided,  but  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  are  both  to  be  admitted  as  free  stales;  and 
if  Florida  were  admitted  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
, make  a majority  against  us  in  the  senate.  The  only 
, hope  of  the  south,  then,  is  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
which  would  give  the  south  a majoiity  in  the  senate, 
whilst  the  norlh  maintained  its  preponderance  in  the 
house,  and  thus  give  effectual  security  to  the  south, 
and  greatly  tend  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
Union,  which,  with  the  growing  spiritof  abolition  in 
the  north,  would  be  greatly  endangered  by  giving  to 
the  north  the  unrestrained  majority  in  both  houses 
, of  congress.  Even  if  Mr.  Clay  were  not  opposed  to 
annexation,  the  whole  whig  party  of  the  north  are, 
and  their  success  would  be  the  defeat  of  annexation, 
i whatever  the  views  of  Mr.  Clay  might  be.  But  is 
, his  course  free  from  censure  on  this  subject?  With- 
i out  referring  again  to  his  adoption  of  the  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  anti-Texas  and  anti-slavery  reso- 
lutions as  the  ground  of  his  action  in  opposing  an- 
nexation, let  us  examine  further  his  course  on  this 
(subject.  In  the  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  by  his  confidential 
friend  and  chosen  biographer,  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Lou- 
; isville,  he  says:  “He  (Mr.  Clay)  has  been  the  slave’s 
friend  through  life.  Jn  all  stations  has  he  pleaded 
lhe  cause  of  the  African  freedom,  without  fear  from 
high  or  low.  To  him.  more  than  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual, is  owing  that  great  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  on  tiiis  subject — a revolution  whose 
I wheels  must  continue  to  move  onward  until  they 
reach  the  goal  of  universal  freedom.”  He  also  en- 
deavored to  dissever  Kentucky  from  the  south,  by 
proposing  to  insert  in  tier  constitution  a clause  lor 
the  prospective  eradication  of  slavery  from  the  state, 
by  means  of  gradual  emancipation  of  those  held  in 
i bondage.  See  his  life  by  his  friend  Epes  Sargent, 
pp.  5,  46. 

Where  the  south  would  have  been  with  Kentucky 
against  them  on  the  question  of  abolition,  let  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  and  the  events  of  the  few 
last  years  answer.  Nor  has  Mr.  Clay  changed  his 
opinion  on  this  subject,  for  he  would  not  only  take 
Kentucky  but  Virginia  also,  from  the  south,  and 
leave  them  a feeble  and  defenceless  minority,  and 
his  speech  of  the  20th  January,  1827,  in  the  hall  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Clay  said  that  “if 
I could  be  instrumental  in  eradicating  (slavery)  this 
deepest  stain  upon  the  character  of  our  country, 
and  removing  all  cause  of  reproach  on  account  of  it 
by  foreign  nations;  if  I could  only  be  instrumental  in 
ridding  of  this  foul  blot  that  revered  stale  (Virginia) 
that  gave  me  birth,  or  that  no  less  beloved  slate 
which  kindly  adopted  me  as  her  son,  I would  not 
exchange  the  proud  satisfaction  which  I should  en- 
joy, for  the  honor  of  all  the  triumphs  ever  decreed  to 
the  most  successful  conqueror.”  Page  326.  In  his 
speech  in  the  senate,  on  the  9th  March,  1836,  re- 
corded in  Gales  and  Seaton’s  Register  of  Debates, 
voi.  12,  part  1,  page  736,  Mr.  Clay  said:  “He  con- 
tended, that,  as  neither  Virginia  nor  Maryland,  nor 
both  combined,  could  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  power,  without  limitation  or  re- 
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strietion,  existed  only  in  congress.”  And  in  the  de- 
bate in  the  eenate,  January  11,1838,  “Mr.  Clay 
thought  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  would  not 
declare  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  con- 
gress to  abolish  slavery  inthe  district  or  territories.” 
But  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  did  deny  the 
power,  as  does  Mr.  Polk  and  every  southern  senator, 
it  is  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Clay  deems  it  inexpe- 
dient to  exercise  the  power;  but  as  he  opposes  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  power  on  questions  of  expedi- 
ency, what  safeguard  would  the  south  have  in  his 
views  on  this  subject,  which  he  distinctly  informs 
the  abolitionists  that  congress  doe3  possess  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States? 

On  the  9th  March,  1836,  Mr.  Clay  voted  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  recep- 
tion of  abolition  petitions.  Senate  Journal,  p.  210.-— 
On  the  2d  of  June,  1836,  he  voted  against  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  preventing  the  transmission  of 
incendiary  abolition  documents  through  ihe  mail; 
and  on  the  8th  June,  1836,  he  voted  against  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill  so  important  to  the  safety  of  the 
south.  See  Senate  Journal  of  that  year,  p.  400  and 
416-  In  his  speech  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  Septem- 
ber 1836,  printed  under  his  own  eye,  in  one  of  his 
friendly  presses,  the  Lexington  Intelligencer,  and 
also  printed  in  Niles’  Register  of  the  17th  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  Mr.  Clay  says:  “I  consider  slavery  a curse 
— a curse  to  the  master;  a wrong,  a grievous  wrong, 
to  the  slave.  In  the  abstract  it  is  all  wrong,  and  no 
possible  contingency  can  make  it  right.”  Here  Mr. 
Clay  deliberately  denounces  slavery  as  “a  curse,”  “a 
wrong,  a grievous  wrong  to  the  slave,”  and,  to  cap 
the  climax,  he  adds,  “no  possible  contingency  can 
make  it  right.” 

What  stronger  encouragement  can  abolition  ask 
than  this?  Men  of  the  south,  do  you  consider  that 
you,  as  charged  by  Mr.  Clay,  are  offering  “a  griev- 
ous wrong  to  the  slaves?”  If  so,  write  the  irrevoca- 
ble sentence,  of  your  own  acknowledged  guilt  and 
self-degradation,  by  electing  to  the  highest  office  in 
your  gift  the  very  man  who  has  thus  condemned, 
rebuked,  and  denounced  you.  And  when  you  have 
done  the  deed,  and  the  rejoicing  shouts  of  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  whig  states  of  the 
north,  triumphant,  by  your  aid,  over  your  friends  the 
prostrate  democracy  of  the  north,  shall  pro- 
claim to  you,  in  the  language  of  your  president, 
abolish  slavery,  which  you  yourselves  will  thus  have 
declared  “a  grievous  wrong  to  the  slave,”  “and  no 
possible  contingency  can  makejt  right,”  what  will 
be  your  answer,  and  how  will  you  escape  the  sen- 
tence of  your  own  self-condemnation?  Reflect  then, 
whigs  of  the  south,  our  brethren  and  fellow  citizens, 
pause  and  consider  well  all  the  dreadful  consequen- 
ces before  you  sink  us  all  together  into  one  common 
abyss  of  ruin  and  degradation. 

JAMES  TOWLES,  chairman. 

C.  P.  Sengstack,  sec’y. 

Washington  city,  Sept . 25,  1844. 

MR.  PRESTON’S  LETTER, 

RELATIVE  TO  A CONVERSATION  WITH  HENRY  CLAY. 

The  Augusta  ( Ga. ) Constitutionalist  of  the  22d  of 
October,  from  which  the  folio  wing  letter  is  extracted 
says: 

“We  publish  in  another  column  of  this  day’s  pa- 
per a letter  from  Col.  W.  C.  Preston,  explaining  the 
declaration  said  to  have  been  made  by  him  of  a con- 
versation he  had -with  Mr.  Clay,  relative  to  the  ulti 
mate  extinction  of  slavery  in  this  country.  Colonel 
Preston  embraces  the  occasion  to  defend  his  present 
political  friend  from  certain  allegations  of  a bias 
towards  abolitionism,  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
published  speeches,  the  strongest  of  which  admit, 
impliedly  at  least,  the  constitutional  power  of  con- 
gress to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Clay,  no  one  will  deny,  has  for  many  years  been 
opposed  to  the  action  of  congress  upon  this  great 
subject,  but  that  opposition,  so  far  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  concerned,  was  based  upon  the  inex- 
pediency of  congressional  action  and  not  upon  the 
denial  of  the  right.  But  why  did  not  Mr.  Preston 
rely  upon  his  personal  knowledge,  derived  immedi- 
ately from  Mr.  Claj?  The  conversation  was  cer- 
tainly held,  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Preston  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  learn  Mr.  Clay’s  real  opinions;  and 
as  the  conversation  detailed  upon  Mr.  Preston’s 
authority  was,  substantially,  that  Mr.  Clay  said 
“one  of  the  effects  of  the  protective  tariff  would  be 
to  render  slave  labor  valueless,”  why  did  not  Mr. 
Preston  flatly  deny  that  Mr.  Clay  ever  uttered  such 
an  opinion,  and  that  he  ever  oflered  it  as  a reason  for 
supporting  the  protective  policy?  The  truth  is,  not 
only  Mr.  Clay,  but  Mr.  Preston,  is  fully  aware,  that 
such  will  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  protective 
system,  and  such  the  safest  and  su-est  mode  for  the 
emancipation  of  slavery;  and  v.  • are  not  at  aU  sur- 


prised at  the  admission  of  Mr.  Preston,  that  Mr.  Clay 
really  expressed  such  an  opinion.  We  hope  that  the 
whigs  of  the  south  will  eventually  learn,  from  their 
own  friends,  that  the  favorite  schemes  of  their  leaders 
can  only  be  carried  out,  by  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
terests, and  the  prostration  of  the  independence  of  the 
southern  states. 

Columbia,  19 Ih  October,  1844. 

Dear  Sir:  The  editor  of  the  Mobile  Advertiser 
has  sent  me  a paper  containing  a statement  made  bv 
you  of  a certain  declaration  of  mine,  concerning  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Clay,  many  years  since.  Your 
statement,  thus  published,  is  connected  with  a letter 
from  a Mr.  Reynolds,  in  which  Mr.  Clay  and  myself 
are  commented  upon  with  acrimony.  If  this  gentle- 
man’s letter  had  appeared  by  itself,  I should  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  notice  it,  as  its  style  and 
tone  require  no  commentary. 

To  a gentleman  of  your  intelligence,  I am  sure,  it 
would  be  entirely  unnecessary  to  pretend  to  vindicate 
Mr.  Clay  against  the  vulgar  and  absurd  charge 
of  atiolUion.  for  you  know  that  he  is  a large  slave- 
holder— that  his  and  his  children’s  destiny  is  with 
the  slaveholding  race,  and  that  he  has  publicly  and 
solemnly  avowed  this.  You  have  not  forgotten  his 
noble  anti- abolition  speech  in  the  senatein  1839,  when 
he  brought  all  The”w'eighfof  his  character  and  posi- 
tion, all  the  energy  of  his  nature,  and  all  the  pow- 
er of  his  eloquence  against  the  wicked  and  misguid- 
ed fanatics  who  were  agitating  the  country.  That 
signal  effort  extorted  applause  from  men  of  all  par- 
ties in  the  south,  even  from  the  most  malignant  of 
his  calumniators.  Subsequently  to  that  speech,  you 
remember  the  striking  scene  in  Indiana,  between 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Mendenhall,  where,  in  the  midst 
of  a great  state,  surrounded  by  abolitionists,  and  an 
anti-slavery  population,  he  met  and  rebuked  the 
spirit  of  abolition  with  a courage,  majesty,  and  force, 
that  sent  it  cowering  and  appalled  from  his  presence. 

I know  that  you  have  not  forgotten  either  of  these 
occasions,  and,  however  you  may  be  politically  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Clay,  I must  believe,  that,  as  a patriot 
and  a southern  man,  you  remember  them  with  gratitude 
and  admiration. 

1 beg  you,  sir,  to  revert  to  the  speech  of  1839, 
which  you  will  find  in  Chambers  collection  of  Clay’s 
speeches,  page  363;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I wish 
to  refresh  your  memory  with  a passage  or  two.  He 
says:  “The  first  impediment  (in  the  way  of  the  abo- 
litionists) is  the  utter  and  absolute  want  of  all  power 
on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  effect  the 
purpose.” 

Speaking  of  the  course  which,  in  early  life,  he  had 
taken  in  Kentucky,  he  says:  “but  if  I had  been  then, 
or  even  now,  a citizen  of  any  of  the  planting  states, 
the  southern  or  south  western  states,  I should  have 
opposed,  and  would  continue  to  oppose,  any  scheme 
whatever  ol  emancipation,  gradual  or  immediate, 
because  of  the  danger  of  an  ultimate  ascendancy  of 
the  black  race,  or  of  a civil  contest  which  might  ter- 
minate in  the  extinction  of  one  race  or  the  other.” — 
[Page  337.] 

Again,  he  says:  “their  liberty,  (of  the  slaves,)  if 
it  were  possible,  could  only  be  established  by  vio- 
lating the  inccntestible  powers  of  the  states,  and 
subverting  the  Union.  And  beneath  the  ruins  of  that 
Union  would  be  buried,  sooner  or  later,  the  liberty 
of  both  races.” 

In  that  speech  Mr.  Clay  seems  to  look  to  the  ulti- 
mate termination  of  domestic  slavery.  He  says,  page 
380:  But  if  we  may  attempt  to  sift  the  evil,  and 

contemplate  what  lies  beyond  it,  I,  loo,  have  ven- 
tured on  a speculative  theory,  with  which  I will  not 
trouble  you,  but  which  has  been  published  to  the 
world.  According  to  that,  in  the  ccKirse  of  time, 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years 
hence,  but  few  vestiges  of  the  black  race  will  remain 
among  our  posterity.” 

These  sentiments,  and  the  occasions  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Clay’s  known 
abilities,  energy,  and  patriotism,  have  long  since 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion,  thatfbeyond  all  com- 
petition, he  is  the  first  and  fittest  man,  as  pre- 
sident to  guard  the  interests  of  the  south,  the  only 
man,  who,  if  this  wild  and  ferocious  spirit  should 
run  to  further  excess,  has  the  strength  to  control  it 
without  resort  to  force. To  this  extent  you  may 
not  concur  with  me,  but  I cannot  think  that  you 
could  differ  with  me  on  the  general  proposition,  that 
our  interests  in  this  particular  will  not  be  endangered 
in  his  hands. 

As  to  the  statement  of  my  conversation  with  Mr. 
Clay,  you  are  mistaken  in  many  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  my  conversation  with  him  was 
not  in  1831,  but  in  1826 — eighteen  years  since. 

Secondly — Mr.  Clay,  as  well  as  1 can  remember, 
uses  no  such  expressions  as  “slaves  running  away 
from  their  masters,  or  their  masters  from  them.” — 

I These  are  expressions  which  have  often  been  attri- 
I buted  to  Mr.  John  Randolph,  in  the  public  prints. 


Thirdly — Mr.  Clay  did  not  say  that  “a  main  ob- 
ject of  ihe  tariff  policy  was  the  abolition  of  slavery.” 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  alluded  to,  he 
spoke  of  the  general  causes  which  would,  in  this 
country,  terminate  slavery,  as  they  had  terminated  it 
in  all  others,  and  said,  as  I then  understood  himxthat 
the  influence  of  those  causes  would  be  augmented  by 
(he  protection  of  home  industry,  and  the  ultimate 
effect  accelerated  by  the  develonement  of  the  indus- 
trial capacities  of  the  country,  j 

I will  not  undertake,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
give  a precise  account  of  the  conversation,  but  I be- 
lieve this  is  the  substance  of  it. 

I am  sure,  sir,  you  will  excuse  my  addressing  you 
through  the  public  papers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  intended 
as  a commentary  on  your  statement,  which  has  come 
to  me  only  through  that  channel. 

I am,  sir,  youv  obedient  servant, 

WM.  C.  PRESTON. 

R.  P.  McCord,  Esq. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Monday  last,  as  its  lead- 
ing article,  has  a column  over  the  signature  of 
“Tiros.  Ritchie,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Central 
Committee,'"  intended  as  a blast  of  the  bugle  to  the 
voters  of  Virginia,  to  rally  to  the  polls  on  Monday 
next.  It  says: 

“The  argument  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  is  al- 
most time  to  act.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us,  at 
this  eleventh  hour,  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  before  you.  The  principles  of  the  two 
parties,  the  qualifications  of  the  two  candidates,  the 
abominable  expedients  and  humbugs  of  the  whigs, 
have  been  spread  before  you  in  every  variety  of 
form. 

“You  have  now  to  choose  between  J.  K.  Polk, and 
Henry  Clay.  Can  any  staunch  republican  of  Virgi- 
nia State  Rights  School,  hesitate  in  his  choise?  Can 
any  republican  prefer  Henry  Clay?  Where  are  the 
pretensions  which  he  can  urge  to  your  support?  Is 
he  in  personal  qualifications,  or  in  political  princi- 
ples, superior  to  Mr.  Polk?  He  may  be  a more  bril- 
liant orator — but  we  do  not  want  splendid  eloquence 
to  conduct  the  executive  department — neither  Wash- 
ington nor  Jefferson  was  an  orator.  He  may  be  a 
more  dashing  politician  than  Mr.  Polk — but  we  do 
not  want  any  high  flying  and  daring  politician,  who 
soars  even  beyond  the  constitution,  and  disdains  all 
its  restrictions,  in  order  to  carry  out  some  extrava- 
gant object  of  his  towering  ambition.  We  want  not 
the  arrogant  temper  of  a dictator — the  vindictive  and 
proscriptive  spirit  of  a man  who  is  accustomed  to 
lord  it  over  his  political  friends,  and  much  more  his 
opponents,  as  Daniel  Webster  has  drawn  the  por- 
trait of  Henry  Clay.  We  want  no  aspiring,  ‘moon- 
reaching’  president,  who  is  too  much  delighted  with 
the  incense  of  adulation,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
truth — or  to  administer  the  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment, without ‘favor  or  affection.’  But  we  desire  a 
president  of  cool,  yet  firm  temper — of  strong,  com- 
mon, practical  sense,  who  will  calmly  consult  his 
public  duties,  and  surround  himsell  with  sage  and 
able  counsellors — who  would  make  up  his  decisions 
with  great  circumspection,  and  then  adhere  to  them 
with  inflexible  firmness. 

“Our  country  demands  a president,  who  will  carry 
out  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution — not  one, 
like  Mr.  Clay,  who  rejoices  that  he  is  not  “embar- 
rassed by  the  the  peculiar  opinions”  of  Virginia — 
who  pursues  the  lalitudinous  construction  of  the 
constitution — who  aspires  to  a mammoth  national 
bank,  to  a high  protective  tariff,  to  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  to  a bankrupt 
law,  and  to  that  fearful  brood  of  federal  encroach- 
ments which  he  hastened  to  establish  in  1840,  after 
violating  all  the  promises  which  his  party  had  em- 
ployed to  get  into  power.  We  want  no  man,  who 
will  first  run  a line  of  36  degrees  of  latitude  to  cut 
the  south  off  from  the  immense  territory  of  the  north  , 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  then  refuses 
to  make  some  compensation  by  the  re-annexation  of 
Texas.  We  desire  no  man  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, who  will  violate  his  own  solemnly  pledged 
compromise  act  of  1833.  All  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Clay  are  intended  for  a northern  latitude.  He  would 
stretch  the  powers  of  the  government,  contrary  to 
the  true  genius  of  the  constitution,  so  as  to  locate  a 
national  bank  in  the  north — to  burden  the  south  with 
a high  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  northern  manu- 
factures— to  promote  the  distribution  as  an  ally  of 
the  tariff' — and  to  propitiate  the  abolitionists,  by  a 
sacrifice  of  Texas.  We  want  no  such  man,  at  the 
head  of  the  government — to  establish  a strong  and 
overwhelming  federal  power  at  Washington — to  sa- 
crifice the  interests  of  the  south  to  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  north — to  employ  his  patronage  to 
strengthen  his  party,  to  reward  his  creatures,  and  to 
banish  every  democrat  from  office.  Such  a man  is 
Henry  Clay — and  such  a man  is  not  James  K.  Polk. 

No  man  was  ever  presented  to  the  people  of  Virgi- 
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h-  ; a.  • In)  ><  nil. I ne  id  ire  auxin  • 'o  walk 
in  ill.'  l'..oNi,'ps  uf  Thomas  Jefferson  himsell,  than 
!hi'  much  icviierl  citizen  of  Tennessee. 

Nnr  is  » he  manner,  in  which  they  have  been  sup 
purled  hi  (heir  friends,  less  remarkable  than  the  by  a majority  of  not  less  than  5,000 
principles  which  they  profess.  James  K Polk  has  as  it  seems  to  me  they  are  now  doing,  Clay  will  be 
not  played  the  electioneered  He  has  not  indecently  j defeated  by  an  enormous  vote.  But  calculations  al- 
roamed  over  the  country  to  curry  popularity  with  ways  fall  short,  and  1 believe  that  we  shall  elect 
the  people  He  lias  not  written  sis  letters  upon  • Polk  easily,  but  possibly  with  a small  electoral  ma- 
Texas— nor  has  he  played  the  protean  politician  in  jjority.  Clay  stand:  a chance  of  losing  New  Jersey, 
every  possible  variety  of  form.  His  friends,  too,  | Delaware,  and  Maryland;  at  least,  the  whig  majority 
have  spurned  every  appeal  to  the  senses  or  the  pas-  there  is  so  small  as  to  endanger  him.  Indiana  will 
sion3.  They  have  employed  no  mummery  to  seduce  < be  ours;  and  Clay  has  certain  in  the  south  only  North 
a free  peoi'H— they  have  enlisted  no  '.die  glees  or  Carolina,  in  the  west  only  Kentucky,  in  the  north 
contemptible  noons  in  their  servic-  l'hey  have  re  and  east  only  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
sorted  to  no  humbugs  to  deceive  the  country.  They  ! and  Connecticutt.  Now,  enumerate  for  yourself  the 
have  got  up  no  disunion  plot,  nor  British  Gold  hum-  votes  certain  for  Polk,  and  see,  then,  in  favor  of 
bug  plot,  nor  ridiculous  hard  bread  humbug.  They  ! whom  are  (he  chances.” 
have  scorned  ail  coalitions  with  the  fanatic  abolition-  ! — 

ists,  or  narrow  minded  Native  Americans,  nor  have  j From  Ihe  Boston  Chronicle , Oct.  17. 

they  employed  immense  funds,  or  extensive  pipe-lay- 1 mr  birney’s  account  op  his  acceptance  op  the 
ing,  to  support  their  fallen  fortunes.  If  James  K. 


causes  are  working  the  downfall  of  Clay  in  the  north,  A few  days  after  the  nomination,  after  the  news 
the  ''aas  question  is  doing  the  same  in  the  south. — j had  gone  abroad,  I am  informed  that  some  of  the 


Georgia  has  left  the  whig  ranks,  and  this  gives  me  I democrats  of  this  county  had  received  letters  from 
st»ng  hopes  of  Tennessee.  I have  a letter  from  j different  parts  of  the  state  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
Cave  Johnson,  in  which  he  says  Tennessee  i3  ours  injury  Mr.  Birney’s  nomination  was  doing  to  the  de- 

If  things  work,  mocracy  throughout  the  Union.  I was  called  upon 
by  several  gentlemen  from  Detroit,  Pontiac,  and  else- 
where, ( members  of  all  three  of  the  parties)  and  re- 
quested to  exhibit  the  letter  referred  to.  I declined 
upon  the  ground  that  it  might  look  like  a breach  of 
confidence  on  my  part  towards  Mr.  Birney,  but  pro- 
mised that  in  case  M.  B.  denied  having  authorized 
rue  to  use  his  name  before  the  convention  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  was  used,  that  I would 
publish  the  letter  to  the  world.  Within  a few  days 
past  I have  become  well  satisfied  that  Mr.  B.  has 
denied  authorizing  his  same  to  be  used  before  the 
convention  as  a candidate  for  office. 

The  subject  now  becomes  a question  of  veracity 
between  Mr.  Birney  and  myself,  which  I trust  will 
be  deemed  by  all  a sufficient  apology  (or  publishing 
the  letter.  The  following  is  a true  copy  of  the 
same; 

Saginaw,  Sept.  26,  1844. 

Dear  Sir: — 1 have  for  several  days  past,  been  se- 
riously reflecting  upon  the  proposition  made  me  by 


nomination — to  the  liberty  party. 

Polk  be  elected,  he  will  be  hailed  as  the  represenla-  j Boston,  Oct.  15,  1814. 

live  of  the  free,  unbought,  unbargained  suffrages  of  a You  have  learnt  that  I have  been  nominated  for  i 

free  people.  Should  Henry  Clay  succeed,  he  will  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Michigan  legis- , _ . , 

carry  upon  his  escutcheon  the  stain  of  the  means  of,  lature,  by  the  democrats  of  the  county  in  which  1 1 Joa  an”  your  , ®n,  .’  Pr*vate  meeting,  on  the 

his  ascension — and  the  world  will  suspect  him  to  reside.  No  liberty  party  organization  has  been  ! even  mg  of  the  ! 7th  inst.  To-morrow  I start  for  the 


owe  his  success  less  to  his  own  merits,  and  less  | formed  in  that  county  The  nomination  has  no  re- 
to  the  voice  of  a free  people,  than  to  the  arts  : lation  to  party  measures,  but  was  prompted  by  con- 
of  his  followers,  and  the  influence  of  their  vile  siderations  of  local  interest.  My  neighbors  were 
cabals.  Judge  ye,  then,  people  of  Virginia,  between  , told  that,  if  elected,  I would  serve  the  county,  whe- 
these  men!  ther  I were  nominated  by  the  democratic  conven- 

“Be  active,  friends,  and  be  not  too  sanguine,  lest  you  , tion,  or  by  the  whig  convention,  or  by  seceders  from 
become  supine — but  let  every  mau  of  you  go  to  the  both  these  parties.  So  were  they,  that  I would  con- 


polls.  Never  did  any  contest — never  did  the  princi- 
ples of  Virginia,  more  anxiously  call  upon  every  re- 
publican to  do  his  duty,  and  his  whole  duty,  and  no- 
thing but  his  duty.” 

The  Enquirer  of  Tuesday  has  as  its  leader  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Virginians!  are  you  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  so  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  south,  so  full 
of  benefits  to  the  whole  Union?  If  you  are,  deposite 
your  votes  for  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas, 
the  able,  firm,  and  consistent  friends  of  Texas.  The 
election  of  Henry  Clay  will  forever  destroy  all  hopes 
of  reacquiring  that  fertile  country,  which  was  so 
unjustly  ceded  away.  Clay  is  pledged  by  his  last 
letters,  to  oppose  annexation,  and  Webster,  Adams, 
Slade,  Seward,  and  the  abolitionists  will  “ hold  him 
to  that  pledge.”  If  be  be  elected  at  all,  it  will  be 
due  to  the  exertions  of  such  men,  at  all  times  oppos- 
ed to  Ihe  interests  and  policy  of  the  south.  Will 
you,  Virginians,  unite  with  the  vile  fanatics  in  ele- 
vating a man  who  is  pledged  to  go  against  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  though  the  whole  country  with  a 
small  exception  should  desire  it?  The  fate  of  Texas 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. — 
Virginians,  be  true  to  yourselves  and  vote  against 
Henry  Clay?” 

The  same  paper  has  besides  a number  of  encour- 
aging reports  of  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Polk’s  success, 
not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  many  of  the  other  states. 
The  following,  for  instance,  under  the  caption  “The 
Key  Stone  State  Safe!”  is  an  extract  of  a letter, 
dated  Philadelphia,  Oct.  25. 

“As  to  politics,  1 tell  you,  without  any  bias,  1st. 
That  Pennsylvania  is  certain  for  Polk  and  Dallas. — 
The  whigs,  I do  not  think,  on  the  most  liberal  allow- 
ance, can  get  more  than  3,000  majority  in  the  city 
and  county.  They  (the  sensible  ones)  do  not  claim 
more — and  many  democrats  insist  that  their  majori- 
ty will  be  much  less.  1 think  lhai,  generally,  the 
Natives  will  stick  to  their  old  party  alliance — and 
those  who  are  democrats  will  vote  for  Polk,  and 
those  who  are  whigs  will  go  for  Clay.  Weil,  now, 
our  governor’s  vote  fell  short  of  the  democratic  vote 
about  2,000  in  the  state,  because  of  the  Catholic 
question;  but,  taking  his  majority  at  4,500,  and  sub- 
tracting 3,000  from  the  whig  vote,  and  adding  it  to 
our  vote,  it  will  give  us  about  10,000  majority;  and 
then, -as  the  governor’s  vote  is  2,00n  short,  adding  this 
last  we  have  a democratic  majoriiy  of  upwards  of 
12,000.  Now,  this  is  lair  figuring;  hut  rny  opinion 
is,  that  we  will  certainly  carry  die  state  by  8,000. — 
It  may  be  moie. 

“2d.  I believe  Polk’s  election  as  certain  as  an 
election  can  be;  lor  in  New  York  the  Natives  will  not 
unite  (we  will  get  New  York  . hetber  or  not)  with 
the  whigs,  it  their  resolutions  and  speeches  at  a large 
meeting  held  in  the  Park  the  other  day  are  to  be  re- 
lied upon;  and  this  will  give  us  New  York,  certainly, 
by  a handsome  majority.  Again,  if  the  abolitionists 
are  to  be  relied  upon,  Clay  cannot  get  Ohio;  for, 
from  what  this  party  say,  they  will  either  stand  n 
tral,  or,  disregarding  the  ■.cooing  of  the  God  like  Dan- 
iel, throw  their  sots  away  on  Birney.  If  they  do 
.his,  Ohk-  is  oars,  without  doubt.  Now,  while  these 


; East,  and  shall  not  return  until  after  the  election. - 
My  journey  is  indispensable,  else  a duellist  and 
gambler  will  soon  fill  the  seat  of  a Washington,  a 
Jefferson,  and  a Jackson. 

After  mature  reflection,  I have  concluded  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination  of  Representative  to  the  State 
Legislature,  provided  your  convention  see  fit  to 
nominate  me.  In  case  my  abolition  principles  are 
assigned  as  a reason  why  I should  not  receive  the 
nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  democrats,  you  are 
hereby  authorized  to  say  to  the  Convention,  that  I 


sider  myself  as  representing  the  people,  and  not  a 
parly.  No  pledge  of  party  service  was  proposed — 
none  was  given.  I expect  lo  be  voted  for  by  whigs 
as  well  as  by  democrats.  I have  just  received  a 
letter,  from  a whig  of  Saginaw  county,  assuring  me  am  now  and  ever  have  been,  a Democrat  of  the 


that  such  would  be  the  case. 

If  you  believe  what  I have  slated,  you  will  say  my 
course  is  right;  I repeat  to  you,  I am  not  under  the 
slightest  party  pledge. 

I have  received  letters  from  some  of  you,  since  I 
came  here,  evincing  disquietude,  at  the  effect  of  my 
position.  Trie  whigs  see  the  influence  of  their  out- 
cry on  you,  and  they  are  redoubling  it.  If  you  yield 
to  it,  we  will  have  enough  of  such  outcries.  We 
will  be  confounded  and  routed  by  the  mere  clamor 
of  our  adversaries.  If  I were  to  give  way  to  it  now, 
and  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  the  alarmed  among 
us,  they  would  have  assurance  that  I could  be  fright- 
ened from  ray  purpose.  See  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  this  yielding,  in  the  late  election  in  Pitts- 
burg. Our  friends  were  alarmed  at  a false  and 
preposterous  issue,  gotten  up  by  ourseducers.  They 
will  never  be  without  such  alarms , till  they  show 
that  they  have  set  themselves,  like  adamant,  against 
every  such  device. 

To  such  of  you,  then,  as  feel  disquietude,  I say — 
be  reassured.  Give  me  your  confidence— command 
mine.  This  mutual  faith  must  exist;orwe  shall 
accomplish  nothing. 

I shall  stand  in  the  position  l have  taken — equally 
prepared  to  resist  the  shock  of  open  enemies,  or  the 
panic  of  real  friends.  James  G.  Birney. 

MR.  BIRNEY’S  POSITION. 

From  the  Genessee  County  (Mich.)  Democrat,  Eztra, 
Oct.  21. — Since  our  paper  went  to  press  this  morn- 
ing, we  have  received  the  following  statement  and 
accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Garland,  together 
with  his  affidavit  and  the  certificate  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court,  which  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  political  honesty 
of  James  G.  Birney. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

On  the  28th  of  September  last,  the  democratic 
county  convention  of  Saginaw,  Michigan,  metal  the 
house  of  E.  Jewett,  in  said  county,  lor  the  purpose 
of  nominating  county  officers.  I was  a member  of 
that  convention,  and,  with  several  of  my  democratic 
friends,  strongly  urged  before  the  convention  the 
propriety  of  nominating  James  G.  Birney  to  fill  the 
office  of  representative  to  our  Slate  Legislature. — 
We  so  far  succeeded  as  to  obtatn  the  unanimous 
nomination  of  Mr.  Birney.  In  doing  so,  I,  and  I 
believe  those  who  acted  with  me,  were  prompted  by. 
good  motives.  We  believed  Mr.  Birney  honest  and 
capable,  and  without  any  reflection  as  to  what  effect 
the  nomination  would  have  abroad,  his  name  was 
announced  as  a candidate.  The  only  objection  urg- 
ed by  any  member  of  the  convention  was,  that  Mr. 
Birney  was  not  a democrat.  In  reply  to  this,  I stated 
to  the  convention  that  I had  in  my  possession  a letter 
from  Mr.  Birney,  stating  that  he  \va3  and  always  had 
been  a democrat,  and  pledging  himself  that,  in  case 
he  should  be  elected,  he  v/ould  go  for  democratic 
men  and  measures. 


“Jeffersonian  School.”  The  Democracy  of  the 
country  must  be  well  satisfied  that  I am  rendering 
them  more  effectual  service  by  advocating  Abolition 
Principles,  than  if  I were  openly  a democrat. — 
You  are  further  authorized  to  say  to  the  Convention, 
that  in  case  1 should  be  elected  to  the  office  of  Re- 
presentive  from  this  county,  I shall  cheerfully  and 
gratefully  perform  the  duties  assigned  me,  and  here- 
by pledged  myself  to  go  for  democratic  men  and  mea- 
sures, and,  (as  you  suggested  in  our  recent  conversa- 
tion) will  forego  the  agitation  of  the  Slavery  Ques- 
tion in  our  State  Legislature. 

Commend  me  to  your  amiable  lady,  and  believe 
me  truly  yours,  &c.  JAS.  G.  BIRNEY. 

J.  B.  Garland,  Esq. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Genessee. 

J.  B.  Garland,  being  sworn,  says,  that  he  has 
carefully  compared  the  above  copy  with  the  original, 
now  in  his  possession,  and  believes  tha  same  to  be 
correct.  J.  B.  GARLAND. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  21st  day  of 
October,  1844.  ROBT.  R.  PAGE, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

State  of  Michigan,  county  of  Genessee. 

I,  Thomas  R.  Cummings,  clerk  in  and  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Genessee  aforesaid,  do  certify,  that  Robert  R. 
Page,  the  person  before  whom  the  above  affidavit 
purports  to  have  been  taken,  was,  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  same,  an  acting  justice  of  the  peace,  du- 
ly qualified  to  administer  oaths;  and  I further  certi- 
fy, that  1 am  acquainted  with  the  hand-writing  of 
said  Page,  and  believe  the  same  to  be  genuine. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my 
f I hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  circuit 
< L S.  > court  for  the  county  of  Genessee  aforesaid, 

( j on  this  21st  of  October,  1844. 

THOMAS  R.  CUMMINGS, 

Clerk  of  said  county. 

State  of  Michigan,  county  of  Gennessee. 

We,  the  undersigned,  whig  county  corresponding 
committee,  for  the  county  of  Genessee  aforesaid,  do 
certify,  that  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  above 
named  J.  B.  Garland,  that  he  is  a man  of  irreproach- 
able character,  and  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  good  standing  in  this  village— that  he  this 
day  called  upon  us  arid  exhibited  for  our  inspection 
the  letter,  of  which  the  above  is  a true  copy— that 
he  stated  to  us  that  he  had  called  upon  the  publisher 
of  the  “North  Star,”  published  at  Saginaw,  and  re- 
quested him  to  publish  the  foregoing,  but  that  he 
refused — lo  all  of  which  we  hereby  certify. 

Flint,  Genessee  county,  Oct.  2],  1844. 

JAMES  BIRDSALL, 

A.  THAYER, 

A.  P.  DAVIS, 

Count)'  corresponding  committee. 
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Americas  Provisions  in  England.  Aii  article  <>f 
much  interest  on  iliis  subject  will  be  found  on  a preced- 
ing pane  iif  this  number. 

London,  October  12.  The  cheese  that  came  to  hand 
by  the  Great  Western  was  in  excellent  order,  and  sold 
readily  ai  the  quotations.  Indeed,  so  growing  is  the  feej- 
ing  in  favor  of  American  provisions  generally,  that  it 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  most,  thriving  trades  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Stocks  American  stocks  in  England.  Oct.  12t!n  — 
Alabama  live-  «0;  I diana  do.  33  a 40;  Kentucky  sixes 
93;  Louisiana  fives  75,-  Maryland  fives  63  a65;  Massa- 
chusetts sterling  fives  1021  a 103,  N.  York  fives  94;  Ohio 
sixes  67  a 68;  Pennsylvania  fives  67  a 63.  [I.  S.  bank 
five  per  c<’nt  95  a 96. 

Atmospheric  railway.  Six  miles  of  atmospheric 
railway  from  the  Dartmouth  Arms  to  Croydon,  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  ready  in  May  next.  The  engineer  is 
Mr.  Cubitt,  and  the  object  is,  by  a double  line,  to  test  the 
principle  more  satisfactorily  than  it  has  yet  been  tested 
on  the  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  line 

A,  monopolized.  Queen  Victoria’s  Christian  name  is 
Alexandria;  her  husband’s  name  is  Aioert,  and  their  four 
children  are  named  Adelaide,  Albert,  Alice  and  Alfred. 

Barley.  Receipts  at  Albany  to  the  3d  week  in  Oct. 
were  421.331  bushels. 

Church  items.  We  learn  from  the  New  York  pa- 
pers, that  the  house  of  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States,  have  before  them, 
charges  against  bishop  Onderdonk,  of  the  New  York  dio- 
cese. 

The  house  of  bishops  have  accepted  the  lesignation 
of  bishop  Onderdonk,  ot  Philadelphia,  and  also  sus- 
penued  his  ministerial  functions. 

Cotton  Crop  of  England. — Look  out!  English  pa- 
pers  brought  by  the  last  steamer  has  the  following; 

Growing  cotton  in  Cheshire  Mr.  Murray’,  son  of  the 
respected  gentleman  who  for  so  many  years  filled  the 
office  of  American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  has  recently 
been  making  a successfnl  experiment  in  the  growth  of 
cotton,  at  his  residence,  Lissard,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey,  on  the  Cheshire  side.  A fine  specimen  of  Sea 
Island  was  exhibited,  a few  days  back  in  the  Exchange  ' 
News-Rooms.  It  consisted  of  two  bulbs,  one  open,  ex- 
hlbiiing  a beautiful  cotton,  the  other  closed.  The  cotton 
looked  so  natural,  so  much  like  a sample  taken  from  a 
bag,  that  several  gentlemen  refused  to  believe  that  it 
belonged  to  the  plant  to  which  it  was  attached;  and  one 
them  was  so  pertinacious  in  his  scepticism,  that  Mr. 
Jones,  the  respected  Master  of  the  Exchange,  tore  open 
the  closed  bulb,  and  exhibited,  to  his  astonishment,  si- 
milar cotton,  in  its  natural  prison.  It  is  kept  in  a tem- 
perature of  about  80. 

Coal  trade.  The  amount  sent  this  season  from  the 
Schuylkill  region  to  market  is,  693,474  tons,  and  by  the 
Lehigh  canal,  including  coal  from  Muuch  Chunk,  Bea- 
ver meadow,  Hazelton,  Luof,  and  Buck  mountain,  231,- 
986  tons,  up  to  16th  Oct. 

Corn.  Old  white  in  the  Baltimore  market  sells  at  42 
a 43,  do.  yellow  46  a 47;  new  white  40  a 42  yellow  42  a 
43  cents. 

Dancing.  The  Murocane,  a new  dance,  contrived  in 
glorification  of  the  French  triumph  in  Morocco  is  super- 
ceding  the  Polka  at  Paris. 

The  Duty  on  Coffee  from  Dutch  P rts. — The 
following  extract  of  a letter  t e.ived  by  a commercial 
house  in  Boston,  is,  says  the  Boston  Advertiser,  such  a 
commentary  a?  an  intelligent  foreigner  would  naturally  ! 
make  on  the  late  decision  of  our  Secretary  of  be  Trent-  j 
sury,  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  Coffee  from  Duicii  pons. 

Extract  of  a letter,  dated  Rotterdam,  8th  ult.,  from  a 
distinguished  commercial  house  of  that  chy. 

“Some  shipments  ot  the  article  (Java  coffee)  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  American  vessels  to  New  York.— 
You  see  that  our  Dutchmen  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
liberality  in  favor  of  their  ships,  as  is  written  about  from 
your  side,  can  be  meant  in  earnest,  as  they  ship  the  cof- 
fee by  American  vessels;  it  would  indeed  be  a master- 
piece of  “diplomasie’’  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  negotia- 
tor at  Washington,  if  the  coffee  were  free  in  Dutch  ves- 
sels and  not  in  your  own!  But  it  is  looking  indeed  too 
absurd,  or  altogether  impossible,  and  we  expect  with 
you,  that  if  the  duty  is  returned  on  importations  by 
Dutch  vessels,  your  Government  will  not  refuse  this  ad- 
vantage to  their  own  flag.’’ 

An  earthquake,  was  very  perceptibly  felt  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday  the  22d  Oct.  at  vatious  places  along 
the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York  at  Alden, 
Albion,  Attica,  Batavia,  Bethany,  Daria,  Elba,  &c. 
This  must  have  been  a "God  send’’  to  the  millenies  as 
that  was  the  day  on  which  many  of  them  verily  believed 
the  world  was  to  end,  though  the  most  of  them  expected 
its  end  to  take  place  on  the  23d  Oct.  A gentleman  from 
Albion  states  that  about  8 o’  clock  in  the  morning,  while 
he  was  at  breakfast,  s<  mething  seemed  to  strike  the  side 
of  the  house,  jarring  it  all  over,  rattling  the  dishes  on  the 
table.  The  sound  th>  n passed  on  with  a deep  rumbling 
noise  like  a car  passing  over  a railroad.  At  the  w est 
end  of  the  town,  a large  brick  house  was  cracked 
through  in  the  centre,  and  some  of  the  stones  in  the  abut 
meats  ot  the  canal  fell  out.  Sir.  Follc.i,  assistau  post- 
master at  Batavia,  says  the  shock  was  felt  there  at  7 


minutes  past  8,  and  lasted  about  two  seconds.  A gen- 
tleman from  Elba  estimates  the  duration  of  the  shock  in 
that  place  at  half  a minute,  and  describes  it  as  bard 
enough  to  jar  open  several  doors.  It  came  apparent!*; 
from  the  southwest  and  passed  to  the  northeast. 


Elections.  Georgia.— The  aggregate  vote  taken  at 
the  recent  congressional  election  is  79,030,  being  seve- 
ral thousand  more  than  ever  was  polled  in  the  stale  be- 
fore. Tne  maioritif"  -=  Imir,, Ge- 
n.'S!. Whig. 

1st  dist.  King,  maj. 

Id  “ Poe,  “ 

7th  “ Stephens 
8th  “ Toombs, 

Whig  majorities, 


Dist.  Whig. 

278 

731 

3d  dist.  J mes,  maj 

139 

4th  “ Haralson,  “ 

557 

1047 

5ih  “ Lumpkin,  “ 

2831 

1356 

6th  “ Coob 

1945 

3 273 

Loco  majorities, 

5,611 

3,273 

the  state. 

2,338 

Maine.  An  election  for  congressmen,  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  1st,  4th  and  5ih  districts  of  Maine,  is  to  take 
on  the  11th  November,  the  day  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. 


Flour.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Canada  corn  bill,  begins  to 
tell,  though  it  has  bren  but  a few  months  in  operation- 
The  last  returns  from  Montreal,  show  the  exports  from 
the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  opening  of  navigation  this 
spring,  to  the  11th  Sept,  to  have  been; 

Bushels  wheal.  Barrels  jiour. 

241,276  351,692 

Against  15,417  57,497 

in  the  same  peried  of  last  year. 

The  receipts  of  flour  and  wheat  at  Tide  water,  Alba- 
ny, up  to  the  3d  week  of  October,  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year: 

Flour.  Wheat. 

1844,  1,686,038  bbls.  938,243  bush’s. 

1843,  1,531,283  “ 636,107  “ 


Increase,  154,755  302.136 

Fires.  Tbe  Durrance  st.  theatre,  Providence,  (R.  I.,) 
together  with  Dr.  Lardner’s  valuable  paintings.  Plana- 
tareuin,  microscope,  &c.,  valued  at  $20,000,  was  consu- 
med on  the  25th  ult.  The  bell  of  tbe  Pine  street  Baptist 
church,  130  feet  high,  caught  from  this  tire,  and  the 
building  was  in  danger. 

The  ship  Alary  Kingland,  of  N.  York,  whilst  taking 
in  cotton  at  N.  Orleans,  on  the  19th  ultimo,  took  lire', 
and  was  burnt,  with  the  1,700  bales  she  had  taken  on 
board — loss  estimated  at  $120,000. 

“Hats  off.”  The  collector  of  New  Orleans  has  re- 
newed his  order,  that  persons  having  business  with  him 
must  take  their  hats  off’  on  approaching  him. 

The  hurricanes-  That  which  occurred  on  the  5th 
and  6ih  Oct.  in  the  W.  Lidias  and  our  southern  coast, 
did  much  damage  at  Nassau  N.  P.  The  papers  of 
that  place  furnish  a heavy  list  of  marine  disasters  of  those 
dates. 


India  shawls,  were  sold  last  Thursday,  by  Messrs. 
Foster  & Livingston,  several  shawls  sold  as  high  as 
$650  and  $500;  others  at  $400,  $300,  &c-  &c. 

N.  Y.  Mirroi  . 


Money  market.  The  capitalists  of  England  have 
started  off  lull  tilt  upon  a new  hobby.  Railroad  stocks 
have  become  suddenly  the  rage,  and  new  railroads  are 
projecting  all  over  the  kingdom,  which  promises  very 
soon  to  present  tire  appearance  of  a gridiron,  with  bars 
running  in  every  conceivable  direction.  The  amount 
required  for  constructing,  however  enormous,  seems  to 
be  no  obstacle — the  stock  is  readily  taken.  We  noticed 
some  time  since  that  at.  Sir  Robert  Peeie’s  suggestion  an 
act  of  parliament  has  been  passed,  by  which  government 
assumes  not  only  the  control,  but  also  the  rigi.l  to  pur- 
chase out  any  railroad  hereafter  to  be  constructed.  The 
first  feature  of  this  control  is  exhibited  in  the  regulation 
o;  iol!s.  One  penny  (two  cents)  per  mile,  passengers 
are  to  be  carried  fur — and  the  existing  companies  are 
corning  into  the  same  arrangement. 


The  Morris  canal  sold  at  auction.  This  work  of- 
fered for  saie  by  Judge  Whitetiead,  inasier  in  chancery, 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  under  a decree  of  forceclosure  upon 
a mortgage  given  for  a loan  obtained  in  Holland,  was 
purchased  by  a gentleman  of  New  Jersey,  understood 
to  represent  large  capitalists  elsewhere,  for  a million  ol 
dollars, — about  one  luiirtb  of  its  original  cost.  It  is  said 
to  be  in  contemplation  so  to  enlarge  the  canal,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the  passage  ol  the  Pennsylvania  coal-boats  direct 
to  this  city.  IN.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 


Naturalizing  fof.eigners.  About  one  thousand  na- 
turalization papers  have  been  issued  bv  the  courts  in 
Balimiore  within  the  last  sixty  days.  The  Baltimore 
American  publishes  their  names,  and  tbe  names  of  the 
witnesses  required  to  authenticate  the  oath  of  the  fo- 
reigner. The  number  naturalized  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  three  last  months  is  said  to  be  over  five 
thousand.  Fifteen  thousand  French  naturalized  citizens 
are  said  to  be  residing  m the  city  of  New  Yoik,  most  oi 
whom  have  not  usually  j interfered  in  elections.  A 
meeting  of  them  has  been  called,  with  a view  ol  enlist- 
ing them  at  die  ensuing  election. 


New  York  city.  An  immense  Whig  procession, 
exceeding  it  asserted  any  thing  ever  paraded  in  that 
city,  took  place  on  Wednesday  last.  The  procession 
was  divided  mm  21  Grand  Divisions,  each  with  titeir 
cars,  banners,  music,  &c.  All  the  trades  and  associa- 


tions were  represented.  The  procession  occupied  tw° 
hours  and  38  minutes  in  passing,  was  upwards  of  five 
miles  in  length,  and  comprised  about  12,01)0  persons.— 
So  says  the  Express. 

The  “Democrats”  had  their  procession  yesterday,  we 
have  of  course  no  accounts  ol  it  yet.  The  city  is  said  to 
b<;  apparently  very  equally  divided  between  three  parties; 
“Native  Americans,”  “Whigs,’’  and  “Democrats.” — ■ 
The  natives  have  no  candidare  for  president  or  governor, 
and  are  courted  ol  course  by  both  the  other  parties. 

Pardon.  The  U.  S.  marshal,  Col.  Ewing,  received 
yesterday  a full  pardon  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  David  McDanie.1,  Thomas  Towson,  J.  R.  D. 
Prefontaine,  Nathaniel  H.  Morton,  John  A.  McCor- 
mack, and  Wm.  J.  Harris.  These  persons  have  been 
sometime  past  confined  in  our  county  jail  under  sen- 
tence from  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  for  participating'in  the 
murder  and  robbery  of  Chavis,  the  Santa  Fe  trader. 

[Sr.  Louis  Rep.  Oct.  23. 

The  Prnssion  Thaler  is  of  unusually  low  standard, 
being  only  three-fourths  (750  thousandths)  fine-  The 
weight  of  the  thaler  should  be  343.76  grains  troy,  and 
its  value,  at  the  full  standards,  would  be  69  4 cents;  but 
as  they  are  found  in  currency,  the  average  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds 68j  cents,  and  yet  they  are  not  unfrequently  pass- 
ed as  dollars  of  100  cents. 

“Repudiation”  at  the  London  Clubs.  Some  of  the 
London  Clubs  have  adopted,  it  is  said,  at  the  suggest- 
ion of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  plan  of  rejecting,  for 
complimentary  admission  or  as  members,  the  citizens  of 
the  repudiating  states  in  America.  This  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  report  that  the  representatives  oi  foreign  pow- 
ers whose  governments  had  not  met  their  obligations 
were  to  be  thus  tabood  at  court.  We  opine  that  the 
court  would  look  mighty  thin  of  foreign  -ambassadors,  if 
the  rule  were  strictly  carried  out. 

Revenue.  The  amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  New 
York  custom  house  for  the  weekending  Saturday  even- 
ing last,  was  $430,393  73. 

Exports  from  Boston  to  foreign  ports,  the  week  end- 
ing October  26th — 

In  American  vessels,  . . . $159,153 

In  foreign  “ ....  177,839 

Silk.  The  second  annual  convention  of  silk  cultu- 
ristsand  manufacturers,  was  held  in  New  York  on  the 
9th  instant.  I:  was  stated  that  in  a little  town  in  the 
west,  called  Glovesville,  gloves  to  the  value  of  from 
$300,000  to  $500,000  were  annually  made,  and  this  ma- 
nufacture at  that  place  consumed  in  the  same  period 
$10  000  worth  of  American  silk.  The  same  quantity  of 
Italian  silk  was  formerly  used. 

Sugar  crop.  The  Lafourche  Gazette,  (La.,)  states, 
that  “many  planters  have  commenced  making  sugar. — 
The  crop  promises  to  be  very  good,  the  cane  is  well 
grown  and  well  ripened.  The  sugar  will  be  of  good 
quality.” 

Steamers.  The  steamer  British  Queen,  was  sold  at 
Antwerp  to  M.  Van  Lemput,  for  .£6,820. 

The  steamer  Edwin  Hickman  burnt. — We  learn  by  the 
officers  of  me  steamer  Sarah  Ann,  which  arrived  yester- 
day morning,  that  the  steamer  Edwin  Hickman,  bound 
from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  with  a valuable  cargo 
of  about  280  tons  of  freight,  was  burnt  at  Cairo  on  Sun- 
day night,  and  the  whole  totally  lost.  Tbe  books,  pa- 
pers, and  money  of  the  boat  were  only  saved. 

[St.  Louis  Republican  of  17 th  inst. 

The  comet,  discovered  by  Mr.  Smith  ot  Ohio  but 
which  the  Europeans  call  Rothman’s  comet,  according  to 
calculation  of  its  movements  was  at  us  nearest  to  the 
earth  on  the  22d  August,  on  which  day  Signor  Vico, 
astronomer,  discovered  it  fioni  the  obsenatory  of  the 
college  of  Rome.  It  was  then  29,000,000  miles  distant. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  comet  which  was  noticed 
in  tlie  year  1535,  in  which  year  it  reached  within  20,- 
000,000  miles  of  the  earth.  It  perforins  i s revolution 
round  the  sun  in  five  years. 

The  tobacco  crop  in  Missouri.  We  learn  from  the 
upper  suction  of  the  state  tiiat  the  tobacco  had  been  ge- 
nerally cut  before  the  late  frosts,  and  veiy  little  injury 
has  been  sustained  from  this  cause.  The  leaf  is  better 
this  year  than  usual.  It  is  conjectured  that  (he  crop  will 
not  exceed  ten  thousend  hogsheads,  a very  large  amount 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  high  water,  and  many 
planters  having  been  induced  to  change  their  crop  by 
the  low  price  of  tobacco  in  other  markets. 

[S7.  Louis  Republican,  Oct.  7. 

The  importations  of  foreign  goods,  this  year,  it  is  Les- 
lie ved  will  amount  to  one  hundred  and  filteen  millions  of 
dollars,  of  which  75  millions  at  N.  York  and  8 millions 
at  Philadelphia. 

United  States  senate.  The  whigs  boast  of  their 
victory  in  Ohio  at  the  late  election,  as  securing  to  them 
beyond  doubt  a majority  in  the  next  United  States  sena- 
torial term.  Their  having  a maj  irity  in  each  branch  of 
the  Ohio  legislature  insures  the  election  of  a whig  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Tappan,  whuse  term  expires  on  the  4th  of 
March  next.  This  will  make  27  whig  senators,  to  25 
loco  senators,  even  if  New  York,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas,  should  all  of  them  choose  loco  senators 
to  succeed  those  whuse  terms  also  expire  on  the  fill  of 
March  next. 

Wheat  About  12.000  bushels  Maryland  red  were 
sold  i.i  Bituiuiure  on  Monday  last  for  shipment,  at  from 
38  m u3  cts.  for  prime.  Interior  red  has  been  sold  at  75 
to  88.  White  95  to  105  cts. 
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T.?e  presidential  election.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  electors  were  to  be  elected,  ol  which 
138  are  required  to  elect  a president. 

The  result  so  fur  as  ascertained , is  as  follows: 

Clay.  Polk. 

New  Hampshire,  ® 

Connecticut,  ” 

Rhode  Island,  4 

New  York., 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Maryland,  8 

Virginia,  1 

Ohio 
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The  result  in  the  following  Stales, 
may  be  considered  as  beyond 
doubt: 

Vermont, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina 
Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Kentucky, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 

The  following  Stales  are  yet  deem- 
ed more  or  less  doubtful: 

Maine, 

Massachusetts, 

Delaware, 

Georgia, 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Indiana, 


12 


85 


5 

3 

133 


9 

12 

3 

10 

6 

13 

12 

65 


It  would  require  every  one  of  those  latter  states, 
Delaware  excepted,  to  go  for  Clay,  in  order  to  elect 
him. 

Any  one  of  them,  Delaware  again  excepted,  vot- 
ing for  Polk,  gives  him  the  Presidency. 

For  particulars,  see  Chronicle  page. 

FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  steamer  Hibernia  left  Liverpool  on  the  19th 
lilt,  and  reached  Boston  on  the  2d  instant,  via  Hali- 
fax, bringing  106  passengers.  The  Britanniareached 
Liverpool  on  the  15th.  The  packets  Queen  of  the 
West,  and  Sheridan,  from  N.  York,  reached  Liver- 
pool on  the  18th. 

The  rage  for  Railway  shares  continued.  Business 
was  brisk  in  general.  The  spinners  of  cotton  mills 
have  obtained  an  advance  in  wages  of  five  percent. 
Cotton  and  grain  dull. 

Our  minister  Mr.  Everett,  who  had  been  on  the 
continent  for  some  time  had  returned  to  London. — 
Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  terminated  his 
visit  to  queen  Victoria  on  the  14th  and  next  day 
reached  Calais,  by  way  of  Dover,  where  his  anxious 
queen  met  him  alfectionalely. 

Sir  John  Herschell,  Bart,  is  the  president  elect 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Cambridge. 

Lord  Ellenbcrougb,  the  late  governor  general  of  In- 
dia, has  arrived  in  England.  He  has  been  raised  a 
a step  in  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  “Earl  of  Ellcn- 
borough  and  Viscount  Southam.” 

Professor  Leibig,  the  distinguished  chemist,  is  at 
present  visiting  Mr.  Musprat,  at  his  mansion,  near 
Liverpool. 

M.  de  Lamartine  is  at  present  at  Naples.  It  is 
said  that,  before  reluming  home,  he  will  revisit 
Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

Business  items.  In  Yorkshire  the  cloth-halls  have 
been  doing  more  business.  The  accounts  from  Lei- 
cester state  that  so  dull  an  October  ha3  not  been 
known  for  years.  The  iron  trade  has  been  subject 
to  considerable  flunctualions  recently.  At  a meeting 
last  week  of  the  trade  of  Staffordshire  and  Shrop- 
shire, it  was  resolved  to  support  the  then  existing 
prices,  but  this  was  only  a ruse  to  crush  if  possible, 
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the  small  masters,  who  deal  on  credit,  and  who,  in 
order  to  meet  their  engagements,  are  compelled  at 
times  to  throw  their  produce  on  the  market  at  what- 
ever price  it  will  command. 

The  inferior  makes,  by  this  process,  have  driven 
it  is  said,  the  great  and  best  makers  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. At  the  last  meeting  bar  iron  was  reduced  20s., 
and  pig  iron  10s.  per  ton.  The  money  market  con 
tinues  buoyant,  and  the  rage  for  new  railway  invest- 
ments is  as  strong  as  ever.  The  recent  excellent 
harvest  gives  token  of  prosperity  for  at  least  another 
year,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  political  or  social! 
horizon,  at  home  or  abroad,  to  cause  misgivings  or 
despondency.  The  probability  is,  that  with  a su-| 
perabundance  of  money  which  cannot  find  profitable 
investment,  the  rage  of  speculation  will  continue. 
The  great  demand  for  Belgian  woollens  by  the  Ame- 
rican trade  for  transhipment  for  China,  has  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  NetherJand  manufacturers  upon  the 
subject,  in  order  to  see  whether,  by  shipping  wool- 
lens themselves  and  getting  tea  in  return  for  them; 
which  they  can  sell  in  England,  they  may  not  do 
better.  The  subject  has  also  awakened  the  alien-  j 
tion  of  the  English  merchant  and  manufacturer,  su  ; 
that  a glut  in  the  eastern  market  vv  ill  be,  in  all  prob- 1 
ability,  the  result  of  the  competition. 

IRELAND. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  repeal  association  was1 
held,  as  usual  on  the  14th  instant.  J.  P.  Somers,  esq.  j 
M.  P.  who  occupied  the  chair,  spoke  rather  warmly,  j 
declaring  “his  firm  conviction  that  neither  the  petti- 
fogging pertinacity  of  a jury-packing  attorney  gene- 1 
ral,  supported  by  the  more  profound  and  infamous  | 
iniquity  of  the  government,  can  for  one  moment  re- j 
tard  the  accomplishment  of  repeal,”  and  in  the  same 
breath  denouncing  the  said  attorney  general  as  a J 
“sordid  and  degraded  placeman.”  A very  long  letter 
from  Mr.  O’Connell,  occupying  nearly  four  columns  j 
of  the  Irish  papers,  was  read.  It  commenced  in  the 
following  terms:  ‘ I am  extremely  anxious  to  bring 

the  emphatic  attention  of  the  association  to  that 
which  1 deem  the  most  important  of  all  the  duties  j 
which  they  have  to  perform  at  the  present  most  aus-  ‘ 
picious  period. 

We  have  obtained  the  most  valuable  victory  that 
ever  was  achieved  by  purely  moral  means.  The  | 
victory  of  Waterloo  was  the  mere  triumph  for  phy- 
sical force  combined  with  military  organization.  It) 
was  a brutal  and  a bloody  scene,  and  much  of  what 
are  called  its  glories  depended  upon  chance  and  ac- 
cident. Ours,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  triumph  of 
the  first  principles  of  civil  liberty,  arid  of  the  judicial 
merits  of  our  glorious  cause.  That  which  triumph- 
ed was  the  great  constitutional  principle  which  sanc- 
tions the  right  of  free  discussion  to  tho  inhabitants 
of  these  realms.  It  was  the  principle  which  battled 
with,  and  triumphed  over  the  well  arranged  conspi- 
racy to  extinguish  popular  sentiment,  and  to  limit 
and  restrain  the  efficacy  of  peaceful  popular  exer- 
tions.” 

After  some  further  observations  on  the  trial,  Mr. 
O’Connell  proceeds  to  inform  the  association  that 
“upon  the  subject  of  repeal,  near  nine  tenths  of  the 
Irish  people  ‘are  perfectly  agreed.  They  are  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity.  They  have  no  doubt  of  its 
practicability.”  He  holds  this  assertion  to  have  been 
alieady  sufficiently  proved  by  the  forty  one  monster 
meetings,  and,  therefore,  he  deems  the  repetition  of 
such  meetings,  at  least  lor  the  present,  unnecessary. 
“Having  thus.”  says  he,  “in  favor  of  repeal,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Catholic  population, 
clergy  and  laity,  and  having  also  been  joined  by 
many,  very  many,  Protestants,  by  a large  body  of 
Presbyterians,  and  by  some  other  enlightened  Pro- 
testant, dissenters,  it  .only  remains  for  us  to  conciliate 
and  combine  the  residue  of  the  Protestants  of  every 
class  and  description.  This,  I repeat,  is  our  task — our 
duty — our  pleasing  duty.” 

He  assumes  that  what  “prevents  the  remainder  of 
Protestants  of  all  descriptions  from  joining  for  the 
repeal,”  is  “not  any  disinclination  to  have  Ireland 
legislated  for  by  an  Irish  parliament,”  but  “idle  jea- 
lousies and  unfounded  fears”  of  Catholic  ascendency , 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  On  the  part  of  the  Catho- 
lics, he  solemnly  declares  that  they  desire  no  such 
ascendency,  but  only  perfect  equably,  such  as  can  be 
secured  by  the  repeal  of  the  union  alone.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  cite  ten  or  a dozen  proofs  of  this  declara- 
tion, and  then  explains  at  great  length  the  distinctions 
between  federalists  and  “simple  repealeis,”  leaning 


rather  to  the  bcliel  that  the  former  asked  for  Ireland 
more  than  the  latter.  “For  my  own  part,”  say9  he,  “I 
will  own  that  since  I have  come  to  contemplate  the 
specific  differences,  as  they  are,  between  “simple 
repeal”  and  “federalism,”  I do  at  present  feel  a 
preference  for  the  federative  plan,  as  tending  more 
to  the  utility  of  Ireland  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  connection  with  England,  than  the  mode  of  sim- 
ple repeal. 

But  I must  either  deliberately  propose  or  delibe- 
rately adopt  fiom  some  other  person  a plan  of  a fe- 
derative union,  before  I bind  myself  to  the  opinion 
which  I now  entertain.”  He  invites  the  federalists 
to  come  forward  and  propound  their  plans.  “The 
federalists”  says  tie,  “cannot  but  perceive  that  there 
has  been,  upon  my  part,  a pause  in  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  since  the  period  of  our  liberation  from 
unjust  imprisonment;  they  must  perceive  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  repealers  every  passion  has  been  hushed, 
and  all  Ihe  energy  of -complaint  suppressed,  in  the 
expectation  of  a federal  movement.  This  calm  has 
been  made  in  compliment  to  the  friends  of  Ireland, 
who  have  not,  as  yet,  joined  the  repeal  standard. — 
We  anxiously  await  their  patriotic  co-operation. — 
But  should  they  allow  the  present,  favorable  occa- 
sion to  escape,  they  may  hereafter  regret  not  having 
obtained  that  influence  in  the  repeal  cause  which 
every  body  is  now  ready  to  give  them,  but  which 
they  may  hereafter  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  obtain.”  He  declares  these  two  pro- 
positions to  be  perfectly  undeniable:  “First— That 

matters  cannot  remain  as  they  are  in  Ireland,  but  that 
the  repeal  movement  must  accumulate  in  power  and 
force  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  Secondly— That  the 
British  minister  cannot  conduct  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
upon  a Protestant  or  Orange  principle.” 

TAHITI. 

The  Cohstitutionel  gives  the  following  version  of 
the  affair  of  Mahahena,  from  the  letter  of  a French 
naval  officer,  dated  April  23:— “Hostilities  commen- 
ced on  the  21st  of  March.  The  natives  attacked  the 
fort  at  Tara  van.  After  a well  sustained  fire  of  mus- 
ketry for  about  two  hours  they  withdrew,  after  hav- 
ing killed  two  of  our  men,  arid  wounded  seven.- — ■ 
Some  days  ago  we  had  made  an  expedition,  of  which 
the  object  was  to  carry  the  entrenched  position  to 
which  the  enemy  had  fled.  Uranie  and  the  Phaeton 
went  lo  Mahahena  with  590  infantry,  50  gunners,  25 
men  of  the  Meurthe,  and  00  of  the  Charte. 

The  Tahitians,  informed  of  our  coming,  assembled 
to  the  number  of  900  men,  of  whom  650  were  armed 
with  muskets.  They  divided  themselves  into  three 
redoubts,  perfectly  well  placed  and  admirably  con- 
structed, for  behind  the  parapets  there  were  trench- 
es, in  which  the  natives  kept  themselves.  These 
trenches  were  covered  with  roofs  and  earth,  so  that 
when  our  men  arrived  they  saw  nothing.  As  soon 
as  they  were  within  gunshot,  the  Kanacks  passed  the 
ends  of  their  muskets  above  the  roofs  and  kept  up  a 
dreadful  fire. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  the  three  re- 
doubts were  earned  at  the  bayonet’s  point,  after  a 
six  hours’  engagement.  Our  sailors,  exasperated  by 
so  stubborn  a resistance,  massacred  the  natives  with- 
out pity  with  the  bayonet.  It  was  a veritable  butch- 
ery. Twenty  of  the  French,  among  whom  wc  have 
to  lament  the  loss  of  M.  Signetle,  of  the  artillery, 
and  M.  Nansouty,  of  tho  Phaeton  remained  ou  the 
field  of  battle.  We  had  60  wounded,  among,  whom 
was  an  eleve  of  the  Uranie,  named  Coloudre,  and  an- 
other of  the  Charte,  called  Debry.  The  latter  re- 
ceived three  balls  in  the  right  arm  and  the  left  thigh. 
Governor  Braut  was  present  at  this  combat,  tie 
sabred  the  Kanacks  furiously. 

The  natives  met  their  death  with  admirable  cour- 
age— there  was  even  one  who  on  falling  addressed 
some  laconic  words  of  praise  on  Ins  dexterity  to  the 
man  who  .struck  him  down.  There  were  found  in 
the  redoubts  99  dead  bodies  of  the  Kanacks,  and  up- 
i wards  of  100  muskets.  Their  artillery,  composed 
of  four  howitzers,  was  spiked,  and  their  flag  carried 
off.  Amongst  the  insurgents  there  were  found  three 
European  bodies,  one  of  which  had  epaulettes  on. 
Their  loss  is  estimated  at  150  killed  and  a few 
wounded,  for  they  were  immediately  massacred.” 

Late  from  the  Society  Islands.  JYIissionahi 
shot.  P’rom  the  New  Bedford  Mercury  we  learn 
that  the  whale  ship  L.  C.  Richmond,  Captain  Luce, 
had  made  that  port  in  103  days  from  Olaheile,  ar- 
riving on  Thursday.  Captain  Luce  brings  intelli- 
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gence  of  the  slate  of  things  existing  between  the,  about  two  years  older  than  herself.  There  was  but 


French  and  the  natives. 

In  March.  1844,  about  500  natives  attacked  the 
French  station  at  the  Isthmus,  of  about  40  men — 
troops,  and  some  few  marines.  The  natives  were 
after  some  hard  fighting  repulsed.  Their  loss  has 
never  been  correctly  ascertained.  The  French  had 
two  killed  and  five  wounded. 

About  2000  of  the  natives  then  entrenched  them- 
selves in  strong  force  at  the  Bay  of  Maheina.  On 
the  17th  of  April,  Governor  Brant  attacked  them 
with  the  frigate  “Uranie”  and  steamer  “Phaeton.” 
There  were  landed  500  soldiers  and  marines  who 
stormed  the  forts  and  entered  them  sword  in  hand. 

The  natives  fought  desperately,  but  after  five 
hours’  hard  fighting,  they  retreated  with  a loss  of 
from  200  to  300  of  the  bravest  warriors  -on  the  is- 
land. The  French  lost  in  this  engagement  16  killed 
and  52  wounded — 7 have  since  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  1st  lieutenant  of  the  steamer  was  the  first  man 
killed.  He  died  at  the  head  cf  his  detachment  upon 
the  walls  of  the  fort. 

June  20th,  the  natives  again  assembled  at  Point 
Venus — this  being  too  near  the  Bay  of  Papeite  for 
general  safety,  the  governor  again  at  the  head  of  400 
troops  marched  upon  them.  The  natives  received 


! little  appearance  of  form;  no  livery.  A silver  urn 
i for  hot  water  was  the  only  expensive  thing  on  the 
| table.  Mrs.  W appears  to  be  something  older  than 
the  president,  although  born  in  the  same  year,  short 
in  stature,  rather  robust,  very  plain  in  her  dress.” 

NAVY. 

The  Naval  General  court  martial,  which 
has  been  in  session  foe  some  weeks  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  adjourned  sine  die,  on  the  2d  instant. 
They  have  had  sundry  very  interesting  cases  before 
them,  besides  those  connected  with  the  loss  of  the 
steam  frigate  Missouri,  in  Gibraltar  harbor,  which 
latter  underwent  a lengthy  examination.  We  have 
refrained  from  refering  to  = cases  as  severally  no- 
ticed in  the  public  journals,  deeming  it  right  to  all 
concerned  to  await  the  official  announcement  of  the 
results. 

The  n aval  depot  at  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  in 
south  western  Tennessee,  is  soon  to  be  commenced. 
The  site  is  said  to  possess  great  natural  advantages, 
situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  an  extensive  and 
fertile  cotton  region. 

U.  S.  revenue  propeller  Jefferson.  This  iron  steamer, 
destined  for  Lake  Ontario,  is  now  ready  for  launch- 


intelligence  of  his  approach  and  placed  themselves  1 ing  at  Oswego.  Sue  was  constructed  under  contract 
in  ambush.  J with  Chas.  Knapp,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburg,  i whence  the 

The  natives  allowed  the  main  body  to  pass,  but  as  i jron  was  brought  ready  for  fitting  up,  and  superin- 
the  rear  guard  were  passing  in  front  of  the  English 
mission  house,  they  opened  their  fire  in  a direct  line 
with  the  house.  Mr.  McKean,  one  of  the  missiona- 
ries, who  was  walking  in  his  verandah,  was  struck 
by  a ball  and  killed  instantly.  His  death  is  univer- 
sally regretted. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  have  latterly  come  from 
England — well  educated,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable men  upon  the  group.  This  action  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Papeite.  The 
native  loss  is  unknown.  French  loss,  three  killed 
and  five  wounded. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  south  side,  another  ac- 


tended  by  John  W.  Capes  of  New  York.  She  is  in 
all  respects  an  excellent  and  seaworthy  vessel,  at 
least  as  far  as  can  be  known  before  a trial  is 
made,  and  the  officers  now  at  Oswego  speak  confi- 
dently that  her  sailing  qualities  will  not  disappoint 
the  department.  Her  tonnage  is  about  360,  custom- 
house measurement. 

Length  of  keel  125  feet. 

Breadth  of  beam  25  “ 

Depth  of  hold  II  “ 

Length  on  deck  140  “ 

She  is  pierced  for  26  guns,  but  will  now  only  car- 

ry one  large  gun  amidship.  Her  engine  is  one  of 


be  carried  in  upon  the  backs  of  men.  The  tnonU 
ments  placed  at  the  principal  points  are  of  cast  iron 
end  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length.  It  being  impos‘ 
sible  to  place  the  monuments  tipon  the  highlands 
in  the  summer,  they  will  be  taken  in  on  hand-sleds 
during  the  winter. 

Legal  Decision.  Naturalization  Law.  We  are 
indebted  toN.  B.  Blunt,  Esq.,  for  the  following  im- 
portant decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  stale, 
now  in  session  at  Rochester. 

[New  York  American. 

The  case  was  as  follows:  An  application  was  made 
to  the  court  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Mr  Haight  coun- 
sel for  applicant  for  the  admission  of  an  individual 
as  a citizen.  The  applicant  produced  his  certificate 
of  declaration  of  intention  in  the  usual  form,  made 
more  than  two  years  before  the  present  application, 
with  an  affidavit  annexed, that  he  had  nottat  anytime 
been  without  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  du- 
ring the  five  years  preceding,  except  that  on  one 
occasion  while  proceeding  on  board  of  an  American 
steamer  from  one  American  port  to  another,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  the  vessel  touched  for  a few  minutes  at  a 
landing  in  Canada  for  the  purpose,  of  taking  in  wood; 
that  the  applicant  landed  upon  >iie  wharf  while  the 
vessel  was  so  detained,  and  then  proceeded  with  the 
vessel  to  her  port  of  destination. 

The  court  after  advisement,  on  Saturday  last,  denied 
the  application.  We  annex  the  decision: 

“In  regard  to  the  naturalization  law,  the  supreme 
court  by  C.  J.  Nelson,  decided,  “that  the  person  ap- 
plying for  naturalization  must  have  in  point  of  fact, 
remained  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
for  five  years  next  preceding  such  application  ac- 
cording to  the  very  words  of  the  act  of  1813,  and 
that  he  could  not  leave  the  country  during  any  part 
of  the  said  five  years  for  either  business,  or  pleasure, 
without  barring  his  adm  ission  to  citizenship.” 


tion  took  place,  in  which  the  natives  were  again  : the  Ericsson  model.  120  horse  power,  with  one  pro 
routed.  In  this  action,  five  French  were  killed  and  j pelting  wheel  astern  of  9 1-2  feet  diameter  The 
and  seven  wounded.  Native  loss  unknown. 

The  day  following  the  natives  advanced  upon  the 
town,  and  before  they  could  be  met,  had  succeeded 
in  burning  the  French  mission  house,  chapel,  &c.  j 

In  all  these  actions,  it  has  been  impossible  to  de  1 
termirie  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  native 
loss.  They  have  always  been  accustomed  to  re-  j 
move  their  dead  during  the  action,  and  only  those  ; 
are  found  upon  the  field,  who  die  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

The  natives  are  in  force  on  all  sides,  arid  the  1 
troops  constantly  underarms.  The  queen  had  just! 
left  the  island  forBorabora. 

The  natives  had  within  the  last  few  days  seized 


Movements  Among  the  Redskins. — Pawnees — 
Ottoes — Potlawattomies — Indian  love  and  eloquence 
Military  display  by  an  Otloe  Brave,  &c. — Beggar — 
Dance — “Sky  Blue” — Major  Wharton — Mr.  Deas, 
wheel  is  attached  to  the  vessel  on  the  same  plan  as  Artist. 

the  steamer  Princeton’s.  | Council  Bluffs , Sept.  10,  1844 

She  will  carry  40  men  and  three  of  four  officers.  | A few  dayg  a;nce,  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
including  the  captain-  She  is  well  supplied  with  Affairs  reached  this  place  on  the  steamer  Nimrod, 
beautiful  arms,  carbines,  boarding  pikes,  cutlasse3,  with  the  annujUes  in  money  and  goods  for  the  vari- 


battle  axes,  &c.,  from  the  Springfield  manufactory. 
Her  rig  will  be  that  of  a three  masted  schooner,  and 
will  spread  an  enormous  quantity  of  canvass.  The 
accommodations  for  her  officers  and  crew  are  in  the 


ous  Indian  tribes  in  this  region.  These  annuities  are 
payable  for  lands  which  the  Indians  have  at  different 
times,  sold  to  the  government.  The  Ottoes  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  own  a large  tract  of  country 
best  style  of  naval  comfort,  and  we  should  think  a on  the  waIers  0f  the  Big  Platte,  stretching  from  the 


berth  aboard  her,  especially  in  summer,  a very  de- 
sirable situation.  It  is  not  intended  to  get  her  ready 
for  sea  until  next  spring.  [ Albany  Atlas . 

The  Falmouth  U.  S.  corvette,  sailed  from  Malta 


three  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  for  many  years  re-  Oct.  5.  for  Naples  and  Mahon, 
sident  upon  the  island,  and  were  among  (hem,  and  j ~ - 

had  put  them  to  death. 


Missouri  river,  west.  They  received  from  the 
government  a small  cash  annuity  of  about  $2,500,  and 
are,  in  every  respect  a poor  and  degraded  people. — 
Their  number  is  about  1,000.  The  Pawnees  are 
west  of  this  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  on 
The  Cumberland  frigate.  Com.  Smith,  and  Ply-  the  waters  of  the  Platte,  and  receive  annuties  of 


mouth,  sloop  of  war  were  at  Malta  5th  Oct. 


provisions  and  goods:  they  have,  also,  farmers  and 


NATIONAL  AFFAIR  S. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


The  Warren,  U.  S.  ship,  was  at  Marquesas  Is-  smiths  provided  by  the  government;  but  I do  not  think 
lands,  about  four  months  since,  bound  to  Cahee  and  their  farmers  do  them  much  good.  There  are  some 


j China. 


Accident.  During  a heavy 
Joseph  Graham,  of  Ohio,  to  be  consul  of  the  Uni-  i 0f  Pensacola,  on  the  28th  nit. 
ted  States  tor  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 


Diplomatic. 
d’  Affaires  to  Belgium,  has  arrived  at  Brussels. 


of 


| the  U.  S.  ship  Falmouth,  on  its  way  from  the  navy 
I yard  to  the  city,  was  capsized  when  but  a short  dis- 
Mr.  Clemson  the  American  Charge  tance  from  the  city,  and  nine  persons  were  drowned, 

among  whom  were  Lieut.  Piper,  of  the  marine  corps, 
and  Professor  Fox.  The  other  seven  were  sailors.  A 
boat  with  country  produce,  coming  out  of  the  Sound, 
passed  near  the  scene,  and  saved  eight  persons,  a 
midshipman  and  seven  sailors.  Having  no  small  boat, 
however,  and  the  large  vessel,  no  doubt  being  a 
clumsy  ne,  they  were  unable  to  render  more  assist- 
ance, although  tfie  poor  drov.  n ing  men  were  beseech- 
ing his  aid  most  piteously.  The  day  following  the 
beats  from  the  Falmouth  and  the  ns 
ali  day  in  search  of  the  bodies. 


Mexican  Indemnity.  Official. — Department 

stale,  4th  November,  1844. 

Information  has  been  received  at  this  department 
that  the  instalment  due  on  the30ih  of  April  and  30th 
of  July  last,  under  the  convention  between  ihe  Uni 
ted  Slates  arid  Ihe  Mexican  Republic  ol  the  3Uth  of 
January,  1343,  were  paid  by  that  government  on  the 
27th  of  August  last. 


Patent  Office.  Dunn  t.e  month  oi  Octobei , 
3o  r aients,  one  for  an  extension,  27  Caveats  filed. — 
A;:—  . ii  fee-;  $2,775.  Of  ii.a  patents  granted,  il 
west  t Ne-;  Yorkers,  5 it  Pennsylvanians, 4 to  Bal- 
timoreans. 


Breakfast  at  the  table  of  Gen.  Washington 
in  1784.  A Mr.  Wansey,  whose  published  notes  of 

a tour  in  this  country  in  1784  have  recently  been  _ __  

the  subject  of  notice  in  the  American  papers,  gives  j up  that  stream  to  its  source  in  the  highlands,  at  the  j when  the  Indian  beaux  and  belles  appear  in  all  their 
the  following  description  of  a breakfast  Will  the  " ~ ~ .......  ...  ....  - — -•« 


missionaries  among  them,  whose  conduct,  in  some 
respects,  is  said  to  be  rather  improper.  The.  Paw- 
squall  in  the  harbor  nees  are  yet  wild  and  primitive  in  their  habits — raise 
nit.,  a boat  belonging  to  small  patches  of  corn,  and  hu  t the  Buffalo.  They 
number  in  all  about  6,500,  and  are  separated  into 
bands,  called.  Pawnee  Loups,  Grand  Pawnees,  Re- 
publican Pawnees,  Pawnee  Pics.&c.  It  has  been  an 
object  of  the  government  to  unile  the  different  bands, 
bui  success  has  not  attended  the  effort.  During  the 
late  visit  of  the  military,  the  chiefs  exhibited  a decid- 
j ed  aversion  to  the  arrangement. 

! The  Potlawattomies;  or,  as  they  are  called,  offi- 
cially, the  “United  Bands  of  Chippevvas,  Oltawas, 
and  Pottawattomies” — are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
| Missouri;  their  lands,  embracing  five  millions  ot  acres, 
i extend  from  the  north  line  of  your  State,  along  t he 
yyard  were  out,  Missouri  river,  to  the  Little  Sioux,  and  are  of excel- 
j lent  quality  as  regards  soil,  though  exhibbing  a scar- 
1 city  of  timber.  These  Indians  number  about  2,000 
souls,  and  receive  about  $42,000  a year  (or  lands 
sold  in  Michigan  and  Illinois;  they  have,  also,  funds 
for  educational  and  industrial  purposes.. 

They  are  a well-disposed  people  and  are  considar- 
’ ’ : Indians.  Many  of  the 
half  breeds  have  houses  and  small  farms  like  the 
whites,  and  are  anxious  to  have  tlieir  children  edu- 
cated. Their  annuity  payrnenls  are  gay  scenes. 


he  .N  E Boundary.  The  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  Stales  and  the  Biisish  Provinces 
was  surveyed  and  cut  out,  la's1,  season,  from  the 
source  of  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  „ 

Pohenagamook.  Before  the  close  of  the  present  sea-  j ed  to  be  very  respectable  Indians 
son,  says  the  Eastern  Argus,  the  line  from  Pohena- 
gamook to  the  N.  W.  branch  of  the  St.  John,  thence 
to  the  S.  W.  branch  at  the  point  46  25  N.  Lat  , thence 


break! 

COl 


fish, 


sts  at  the  ;J  kite  House  in 
i .soil  with  this? 

•s.  Washington  herseif  ms 
On  the  table  were  two  s 
, dry  -oast,  bread  and  bid 
is  the  general  custom.  . I i. 


;d  coffee 


daughter,  a very  pleasing  young  lauy  of  about  sixteen 


MetjarrneUe  Poriage,  thence  along  said  highlands  to 
the  head  of  Flail’s  stream,  a distance  of  more  than  j 
two  hundred  and  eighty  .i  ll  through  a dense  forest ; 
end  over  i.  cou-.  l y i . places  almost  inaoces-  ’ 

#tl  hs , fr'  .ii  pr . ..I;  tons  ...i„ Ins,  wiil  have  been 
surveyed,  cat  out  l.  ■ . of  shirty  leet,  and  estab- 
lished. .he  whole  n.  d men  employed  is 

nearly  six  hundred,  and  aie  supplies  for  the  survey  - 


tinery,  and  display  their  charms  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

The  young  fellows  in  love  have  a kind  of  lute,  on 
which  they  sound  certain  amorous  notes,  to  convey 
to  the  copper  coloied  ueauties  information  cl  their 
particular  disposition  and  condition.  When  one  of 
these  pipes  up,  you  can  see  the  languishing  glances 
of  the  virgins  turned  most  irresistibly  towards  the 


sat  next  to  her  brother,  George  Washington  Custis,  ling  and  cutting  parties  upon  the  highlands  have  to  quarter  whence  the  sounds  proceed;  and  if  a match 
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is  not  soon  on  the  carpet,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  lha 
Pottawattomie  customs. 

During  the  last  payment,  the  superintendent  held 
several  council  with  the  chiefs,  in  which  some  very 
creditable  displays  of  Indian  oratory  were  made.— 
Owing  to  the  paucity  of  their  language,  their  style 
of  speaking  is  highly  figurative,  and  as  no  Indian 
speaks  upon  any  subject  but  one  which  interests  him 
strongly,  and  on  which  he  has  thought  a great  deal, 
k is  not  strange  that  they  should  speak  with  force 
and  to  the  purpose. 

On  Friday  last,  Major  Wharton,  with  five  compa- 
nies of  Dragoons,  reached  Bellevue,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  Pawnee  villages, 
whither  they  had  marched  from  Fort  Leavenworth. 
I believe  the  object  of  the  expediliion  was  to  display 
a little  of  the  power  of  the  government  to  the  wild 
Indians.  1 he  Major’s  instructions  were  also  to  see 
the  Sioux,  if  practicable;  but  this  object  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  a march  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  scarcely  then,  as  the  Sioux  are  perfect  Tartars, 
and  are  Tartars  who  are  not  easily  “caught.” 

On  Saturday,  the  Oltoes,  having  come  to  their 
agency  at  Bellevue  to  receive  their  annuities,  the 
Major  held  a Council  with  them,  on  the  open  prai- 
rie, in  the  midst  of  a square  of  several  acres,  formed 
by  the  tents  of  his  command.  The  Chiefs  seated 
themselves  in  a line,  fronting  to  the  Major’s  “Mar- 
que,” (is  that  the  way  to  spell  it?)  and  awaited  his 
coming.  As  he  approached,  we  heard  the  song  of 
the  well-known  Indian  beggar  dance  chaunted  in  a 
ravine  to  our  right,  and  soon  a party  of  young  men 
were  seen  advancing,  with  two  or  three  dare-devil 
looking  fellows  on  horseback,  one  of  whom  had  his 
body,  from  crown  to  toe,  smeared  over  with  blue 
mud,  and  appeared  in  the  “picturesque  costume”  of 
a piece  of  rope  tied  round  him  as  a belt;  besides  this, 
he  had  not  even  a fig  leaf  apron.  He  performed  va- 
rious feats  of  horsemanship,  carrying  in  his  right 
hand  a handsomely  ornamented  spear,  with  a long 
polished  blade.  His  performances  were  intended  to 
signify  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  a man,  and  ready 
for  any  daring  exploit;  and  hereafter  he  will  have 
quite  a reputation  as  the  brave  who  made  so  strik- 
ing an  exhibition  before  their  great  father’s  War 
Chief,  Major  Wharton.  Oh,  fame!  This  reminds 
me  of  an  Indian  dance,  when  each  one,  after  dancing 
and  singing  till  the  inspiration  of  recitation  was  at- 
tained, struck  a stake  set  up  for  that  purpose,  and 
then  related  his  exploits  to  the  admiring  hearers. — 
One  fellow,  after  shaking  his  moccasins  most  furi- 
ously for  a long  time,  at  length  struck  the  stake  and, 
after  silence  was  obtained,  made  the  following  bril- 
liant narration:  “I  stole  a mule 

When  the  young  Ottoes  had  sufficiently  displayed 
their  musical  powers,  the  Council  began,  by  Major 
Wharton  making  a very  excellent  address  to  the 
chiefs,  which,  however,  must  have  suffered  consider- 
ably in  the  interpretation.  He  exhorted  them  to 
behave  themselves  better  for  the  future,  and  as- 
sured them  that  if  they  did  not,  the  protection  of  the 
Government  would  be  withdrawn,  and  they  would 
be  left  “like  a lone  tree  in  the  prairie,  against  which 
every  storm  spends  its  fury,  until,  at  length,  some 
blast,  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  prostrates  it  to 
the  earth.”  They  promised  good  behavior  for  the 
future,  aud  the  Major  gave  them  some  rations.  So 
ended  the  Council. 

The  troops  are  crossing  the  Missouri  to  day,  to 
pass  do  wn  on  the  north  side,  through  the  settlements, 
to  Jeffrey’s  Point,  near  the  town  of  Oregon,  where 
they  will  recross  the  river,  to  visit  the  Missouri 
Sacs,  and  Iowas;  they  will  thence  pass  on  to  Fort 
Leavenworth.  These  Dragoon  officers  are  fine  fel- 
lows; frank,  generous,  unassuming — -vigorous  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  and  rich  in  anecdote  and  jest,  as 
well  as  grave  and  important  information.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Kerr,  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  is  with 
the  command,  and  will  publish  a journal  of  their 
hair  breadth  escapes  amongst  the  ravines  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Blue  and  other  streams,  enriched  by 
notices  of  the  geology,  &.C.,  of  the  country  they  have 
traversed.  Mr.  Deas,  an  artist  of  St.  Louis,  is  also 
an  allache,  and  so  much  of  an  attache,  that,  with  all 
my  persuasion  and  entreaty,  (you  know  how  I can 
insist?)  I cannot  detach  him  to  spend  a few  week3 
with  me  here;  if  I could,  we  would  visit  the  old  Fort 
at  old  Council  Bluffs,  about  twenty-live  miles,  by 
land,  from  this  place. 

I suppose  Major  Wharton  will  council  with  the 
Pottawaltomies  to-morrow.  He  has  instiuctions  to 
hold  a talk  with  each  tribe  he  visits. 

The  Pawnees  arc  at  Bellevue  to-day.  Their  agent 
called  them  to  council,  and  talked  to  them  in  a most 
fatherly  manner.  After  some  time,  the  disputes 
amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  various  bands  rose  to  high 
words,  and  finally  turned  to  a fisticuff  amongst  them. 
No  blood  was  spilt.  The  Council  adjourned  in  the 
midst  of  the  row.  JOHN  BROWN. 

f From  the  Reveille. 
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Vermont.  Congressional  Election — Official  Can- 
vass 

1st  district — Soloman  Foot  7696 

Charles  Iv.  Field  4681 

Oscar  L.  Shafter  1119 

Scattering  83  5883 

maj.  for  Foot  1813 

The  votes  for  Stamford,  Sunderland,  Londonderry 
and  Shrewsbury  were  not  returned. 

2d  district — Jacob  Collamer  7108 

Levi  B.  Vilas  4527 

Titus  Hutchison  1189 

Scattering  102  5818 


maj.  for  Collamer 
3d  districts — George  P.  Marsh 
John  Smith 
Wm.  H.  French 
Scattering 


1290 

6331 

3423 
1357 
20  4800 

1531 


maj.  for  Mr.  Marsh 
The  votes  of  Waltham,  Bolton,  Burlington,  Ba- 
kersfield, Fairfield  and  Grand  Isle  were  not  re- 
turned. 

4th  district — Paul  Dillingham,  Jr.  6551 

Geo.  B.  Chandler  5696 

Geo.  Putnam  1369 

Scattering  54 

No  election;  the  majority  of  all  others  over  Mr. 
Dillingham  is  563.  The  voles  of  Johnson  were  not 
relumed. 


Pennsylvania.  Election.  The  interest  taken  as  to 
the  election  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  indu- 
ces us  to  present  the  returns  in  full — and  as  compared 
with  the  election  for  governor  three  weeks  before. 

President.  Governor. 


Spring  Garden. 

First  Ward 

508 

644 

7 

456 

612 

Second  Ward 

678 

731 

— 

714 

932 

Third  Ward 

566 

576 

1 

518 

576 

Fourth  Ward 

539 

857 

18 

350 

861 



— — — 

— 



— — — 

Whig  majority, 
Germantown. 

2311 

2858 

2311 

517 

26 

2243 

3011 

Upper  Ward 

277 

190 

4 

279 

190 

Lower  Ward 

177 

333 

4 

175 

375 

— 

— 

— 



— 

454 

Whig  majority 
Unincorporated  Districts. 

573 

454 

124 

8 

451 

565 

Passyunk 

181 

102 

— 

180 

117 

Kingsessing 

153 

63 

— 

149 

71 

Blockley 

294 

294 

2 

269 

202 

Bristol 

157 

160 

3 

144 

161 

West  Philadel. 

153 

165 

1 

167 

145 

N.  and  S.  Penn. 

367 

225 

— 

369 

233 

Roxborough 

503 

336 

— 

477 

407 

Oxford 

310 

484 

— 

332 

467 

Unin.  Nor.  Lib. 

387 

247 

2 

366 

240 

Lower  Dublin 

336 

313 

2 

294 

313 

Byberry 

62 

132 

— 

69 

137 

Moreland 

65 

29 

— 

65 

31 

— 

— 

. 

— 

- 

Dem.  maj. 

2998 

259(1 

408 

2590 

10 

2831 

2524 

City. 

Polk. 

Clay.  Birncy< 

Shunk.  Markle. 

S.  Mulberry 

379 

687 

14 

376 

691 

N.  Mulberry 

527 

867 

17 

504 

887 

North  Ward 

540 

936 

10 

515 

925 

Middle  Ward 

343 

635 

3 

350 

611 

South  Ward 

274 

595 

4 

270 

571 

Locust  Ward 

454 

772 

8 

451 

788 

Cedar  Ward 

474 

1177 

9 

468 

1140 

Upper  Dela., 

474 

464 

10 

473 

479 

Lower  Dela., 

366 

645 

12 

375 

635 

High  Ward 

255 

410 

7 

242 

417 

Chesnut  Ward, 

208 

346 

— 

210 

338 

Walnut  Watd 

175 

284 

3 

171 

295 

Dock  Ward 

263 

516 

6 

269 

511 

Pine  Ward 

257 

459 

4 

242 

468 

New  Market 

374 

519 

5 

346 

526 



■ 

. 

— 



Whig  majority 
Southwark  Dis. 

536S 

9312 

5368 

3914 

112 

5265 

9282 

First  Ward, 

353 

516 

2 

238 

572 

Second  Ward 

331 

492 

2 

294 

576 

Third  Ward 

328 

273 

1 

319 

294 

Fourth  Ward 

3S8 

503 

1 

350 

521 

Fifth  Ward 

315 

518 

1 

250 

600 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Whig  majority 
Moyamensing 

1715 

2302 

1715 

587 

7 

1521 

2563 

First  Ward 

350 

170 

i 

310 

175 

Second  Ward 

336 

348 

3 

319 

366 

Third  Ward 

157 

386 

— 

162 

364 

Fourth  Ward 

96 

129 

— 

82 

163 

Whig  majority, 
Kensington. 

First  W ard 

939 

1033 

939 

94 

4 

9J3 

1068 

263 

247 

1 

211 

277 

Second  Ward 

255 

351 

1 

235 

359 

Third  Ward 

535 

429 

— 

513 

437 

Fourth  Ward 

363 

422 

— 

30S 

433 

Fifth  Ward 

438 

365 

— 

410 

384 





— 

— . 

— 

Dem.  maj. 
Nor.  Liberties. 

1864 
11 85 

79 

1785 

2 

17U7 

1890 

First  Ward 

319 

266 

3 

303 

284 

Second  Ward 

272 

325,- 

6 

261 

317 

Third  Ward 

431 

330 

1 

414 

328 

Fourth  W ard 

265 

486 

8 

270 

4S7 

Fiftli  Ward 

560 

462 

4 

536 

481 

Sixth  Ward 

602 

439 

3 

514 

453 

Seventh  Ward 

721 

490 

'9 

701 

509 

— 

. 

— 

— 



Dem.  maj- 

3170 

2798 

372 

2798 

31 

3029 

2859 

We  make  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  vote  in 
the  city  and  county  compared  with  the  recent  governor’s 
election: 


Phila.  city 
Southwark 
Moyamensing 
Kensington 
N.  Liberties 
Spring  Garden 
Germantown 
Unincorp.  dist’s 


Polk, 

Clay. 

Shunk 

Markle. 

5168 

9312 

5265 

9282 

1715 

2302 

1531 

2563 

939 

1033 

903 

1068 

1864 

1785 

1707 

1890 

3170 

2798 

3029 

2359 

2341 

2858 

2248 

5011 

454 

583 

454 

565 

2998 

2590 

2881 

2524 

18,849 

23,566 

17;465 

23,420 

18,879 

17,465 

4,437 

5,955 

The  above  tables  vvillshow  the  number  of  votes  polled 
by  both  paries,  as  compared  with  the  number  cast  at  the 
governor’s  election.  The  abolition  vote  at  the  governor’s 
election  was  51  now  it  is  203.  Tne  increase  in  the  whole 
vote  cast  it  will  he  seen  is  1,373. 

Abolition  Vote.  Vote  for  F.  J.  Lemoyne,  the 
abolition  candidate  for  governor  of  Pennsy[vania. 


Adams 

3 

Juniata,  Lehigh  and 

Allegheny 

380 

Lebanon 

0 

Armstrong 

8 

Luzerne 

2 

Beaver 

288 

Lancaster 

It) 

Bed  ford 

2 

Lycoming 

10 

Berks 

0 

Montgomery 

11 

Bucks 

11 

Mercer 

687 

Bradford 

42 

McKean 

4 

Butler 

108 

Mifflin 

6 

Crawford 

164 

Monroe  and  North- 

Chester 

73 

ampton 

0 

Clarion 

1 

Northumberland 

5 

Carbon,  Centre  and 

Philadelphia  city  and 

Cambia 

0 

county 

107 

Columbia  & Clinton 

0 

Potter 

40 

Cumberland 

4 

Somerset 

2 

Clearfield 

20 

Schuyklkill 

1 

Dauphin 

4 

Susquehanna 

57 

Delaware 

0 

Tioga 

10 

Elk 

20 

Union 

2 

Eric 

60 

Venago 

51 

Franklin 

1 

Washington 

289 

Fayette 

21 

Wayne 

9 

Greene 

18 

Wyoming 

3 

Huntingdon,  Pike 

Warren 

10 

and  Perry 

0 

Westmoreland 

52 

Indiana 

0 

York 

2 

Jefferson 

10 

2675 

Maryland.  Presidential  Election.  The  election  took 
place  on  Monday  the  (1th  day)  of  November.  The  vote 
taken  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  election. ever  heid  in 
the  state,  notwithstanding  the  day  was  unpleasant. 

Oily  of  Bullimorc.  Total  of  votes  taken  17,300 

do  At  election  lor  governor  Oct.  2 17,153 

Increase  of  agregate  vote 
The  total  Loco  vote  lor  Carroll  for  governor 
do  for  Polk  for  president 


diminution  of  Loco  votes 
'fhe  total  of  Whig  votes  lor  Clay  for  president 
The  total  of  Whig  votes  for  Pratt  lor  governor 


112 

9190 

8887 

3U3 

8413 

7968 


J 48 
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Increase  of  Whig  voles 
Diminution  of  Loco  vote 

Whig  gain 

Total  vote  fur  Polk  as  President 
do  for  Clay  do 


445 

303 

748 

8887 

8413 


Loco  majority  474 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  votes  of  the  respective 
vards  at  the  election  for  president  in  1840— for  governor 


Prpst. — 

1844. 

Gov.- 

1844. 

Prest— 

-1840. 

Clay. 

Path. 

Whig. 

Bern. 

Har. 

V.  B. 

1st  Ward 

544 

610 

506 

605 

547 

452 

2d 

468 

570 

441 

591 

404 

448 

3d 

621 

789 

587 

777 

602 

729 

4th  “ 

726 

524 

695 

559 

433 

807 

5rh 

590 

607 

555 

625 

773 

524 

6th  “ 

293 

577 

278 

596 

534 

601 

7th 

434 

555 

409 

595 

694 

284 

8lh 

1132 

538 

1079 

5S8 

517 

750 

9th 

484 

868 

464 

873 

700 

339 

10th 

611 

449 

583 

459 

546 

718 

] 1th 

_ 797 

570 

769 

5 >7 

805 

666 

12th 

550 

67S 

520 

742 

750 

1008 

13th 

664 

723 

623 

716 

14th  “ 

494 

829 

459 

877 

Total. 

8413 

8887 

7963 

9190 

7295 

7326 

8413 

7968 

7295 

Loco  majorities 

474 

1222 

31 

Sufficient  returns  are  not  yet  received  from  the 
counties  to  enable  us  to  furnish  an  entire  table,  but 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  whigs  have  carried  every 
county  in  the  state  except  Allegany  and  Baltimore 
counties,  and  have  reduced  the  loco  majority  of  the 
latter  county  to  415 — being  a whig  gain  in  the  county 
of  334  since  the  governor’s  election. 

The  following  are  the  majorities  as  reported: 

Clay  majorities — Calvert  107,  Caroline  103,  Car- 
roll  93,  Cecil  24,  Charles  287,  Dorchester  460,  Fred- 
erick 199,  Harford  271,  Kent  192,  Montgomery  271, 
Prince  George’s  381,  Queen  Anne’s  28,  Somerset  500, 
St.  Mary’s  349,  Talbot  83,  Washington  68,  Worces- 
ter 545;  Anne  Arundel  and  Howard  District  277 — 
totai  Clay  majorities  4237. 

Loco  majorities — Allegany  county  67,  Baltimore 
city  474,  Baltimore  county  415— total  956. 

Nett  majority  of  the  state  for  Henry  Clay , 3281. 

MISCELL  AN  LOUS. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific.  San  Juan  Canal.  This 
lake,  Nicaragua,  the  waters  of  which  rise  and  fall 
with  the  wind,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high 
mountains  and  volcanoes,  amongst  the  former  may 
be  remaibed  the  Orost  nf  nine  thousand  feet  in  height, 
the  Votes  of  eight  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  the 
Mombo  Zombo,  the  Madeira,  the  Beya,  and  the  Alta 
Grade.  The  depth  of  the  lake  varies  frotji  six  to  fif- 
teen fathoms — its  surface  is  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  and  one 
hundred  aud  fifty-six  feet  above  that  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  distance  from  the  lake  mouth  of  the 
g.ii  Juan  to  the  town  of  Nicaragua,  siluated  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  is  estimated  at  fifty- 
eight  miles,  and  from  this  town  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
at  seven  miles,  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty  nine 
miles — one  hundred  and  eleven  of  which  to  be  cana- 
lized. But  the  seven  miles  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to 
ill...  Pacific  ocean,  present  far  greater  difficulties 
than  the  canalization  of  the  San  Juan  river — since, 
in  tnai  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  a lali  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet,  and  to  excavate  a 
basaltic  rock  fur  three  miles  in  length.  It  would  ex- 
tern; this  article  to  loo  great  a length  to  attempt  a 
a detailed  description  of  the  construction  of  such  a 
work,  which  istioublless  possible  but  necessarily  at- 
tended with  immense  difficulties  anti  expense,  There 
is  another  difficulty  of  less  present  importance,  it  is 
tr  e,  but  w h ii  h may  become  serious  hereafter  - JVno 
Granada  claims  lh-  river  San  Juan  as  her  ancient  boun- 
dary belonging  to  the  captaincy  if  the  ancient  vice  royal- 
ty if  New  Granada.  The  little  hay  ol  Cacola,  lying 
a day’s  march  from  the  Lake,  is  the  nearest  point  of 
the  great  ocean,  but  if  even  a canal  could  be  con- 
structed from  tne  lake  to  this  point,  there  is  here 
no  suihiable  anchorage.  Three  miles  further  south 
there  ts  another  little  bay  called  Port  San  Juan, 
u inch  t-  equally  incapable  of  furnishing  anchorage  to 
a . milieu  ...  number  ul  vessels  The  rise  and  tail  of 
the  tide  at  this  poll  is  only  twelve  teet.  1'lie  undu- 
Jalt.  ns  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  resemble 
those  of  the  sea  in  miniature,  and  are olten  very 
dangeious  irt  severe  storms.  It  the  volcanoes,  situa- 
ted m the  centre  of  the  ialte,  have  a fine  effect  from 
their  singular  and  extraordinary  character,  they  also 
(jltui  occasion  fearlul  and  wide  spread  destruction. 

'1  he  republic  of  Central  America,  like  Panama, 
two  distinct  climates — the  western  portion 
or.  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  much  cooler  than  trie  por- 


tion on  the  Atlantic.  The  dry  and  rainy  seasons  also 
occur  at  d ifferent  periods  on  the  two  oceans.  The 
rainy  season  on  the  Pacific  continues  from  May  to 
November — on  the  Atlantic,  from  November  to  May. 
D tiring  the  six  months  of  the  rainy  season,  it  usually 
tains  only  twice  a week,  and  always  about  four  or 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  towards  midnight 
that  those  great  storms  occur  in  the  torrid  zone, 
mingled  with  frightful  peals  of  thunder.  The  rainy 
season  at  Panama,  like  that  at  Port  San  Juan,  is  also 
the  hottest — yet  the  thermometer  never  rises  above 
28°  of  Reaumur,  arid  usually  during  all  this  time  is 
about  25°  of  Reaumur.  During  the  dry  season  it 
only  rains  about  once  a week  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
the  thermometer  does  not  rise  above  20°  of  Reaumur, 
and  often  falls  in  the  morning  to  14°.  Very  violent 
north  winds  blow  this  season  over  every  month,  and 
last  from  Uventy-four  to  twenty-eight  hours.  It  is 
also  during  this  season  that  earthquakes  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nicaragua. 

So  much  for  this  project,  proposed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  the  republic  of  New 
Granada,  long  before  the  idea  of  canalling  the  San 
Juan  river  had  been  abandoned  by  the  king  of  Hol- 
land and  his  associates,  on  being  informed  that  it 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  about  forty-four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  construct  the  said  canal. 

[Cor.  of  Baltimore  Patriot. 

Miss  Martineau  and  the  Lowell  Factory 
Girls. — The  following  letter  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  by  all.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
has  often  been  said  by  others,  of  the  operatives  in  the 
Lowell  Mills,  who  have  ever  spoken  in  print  of  their 
visit  to  these  mills;  but  it  derives  additional  interest, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  a writer  of  such  eminence 
as  the  distinguished  author. 

Tynemouth.  May  20,  1344- 

“My  Dear  Friend:— Your  interest  in  this  Lowell 
book  can  scarcely  equal  mine,  for  I have  seen  the 
factory  girls  in  their  Lyceum,  and  have  gone  over 
the  cotton  mills  at  Waltham,  and  made  myself  fa- 
miliar on  the  spot  with  factory  life  in  New  England; 
so  that,  in  reading  the  ‘Offering,’  I saw  again  in  my 
memory  the  street  of  houses  built  by  the  earnings  of 
the  giris,  the  church,  which  is  their  property,  and 
the  girls  themselves  trooping  to  the  mill,  with  their 
healthy  countenances,  and  their  neat  dress  and  quiet 
j manners,  resembling  those  of  the  tradesman  class  of 
j our  country. 

“My  visit  to  Lowell  was  merely  for  one  day,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Emerson’s  party, — he  (the  pride 
and  boast  of  New  England  as  an  author  and  philoso- 
pher,) being  engaged  by  the  Lowell  factory  people 
to  lecture  to  them,  in  a winter  couise  of  historical 
biography.  Of  course,  the  lectures  were  delivered 
in  the  evening,  after  the  mills  were  closed.  The 
girls  were  then  working  seventy  hours  a week,  yet, 
as  1 looked  at  the  large,  audience  (and  J attended 
more  to  them  than  to  the  lecture,)  1 saw  no. sign  of 
, weariness  among  them.  There  they  sat,  row  behind 
row,  in  their  own  Lyceum — a large  hail,  wainscoted 
with  mahogany,  the  platform  carpeted,  well  lighted, 
and  provided  with  a handsome  tat) le,  desk,  and  seat, 
and  adorned  with  portraits  of  a few  worthies;  and  as 
they  thus  sat  listening  to  their  lecturer,  all  wakeful 
and  interested,  all  well  dressed  and  lady-like,  I could 
not  but  feel  my  heart  swell  at  the  thought  of  what 
such  a sight  would  be  with  us. 

“The  difference  was  not  in  rank,  for  these  young 
people  were  all  daughters  of  parents  who  earn  their 
bread  with  their  own  hands.  It  is  not  in  the  amount 
of  wages,  however  usual  that  supposition  is,  for  they 
- were  then  earning  from  one  to  three  dollars  a week, 
besides  their  hoard;  the  children  one  dollar  (4s.  3d.), 
the  second  rate 'workers  tio  dollars,  trie  best,  three; 
the  cost  of  their  dress  and  necessary  comforts  being 
'much  above  what  the  same  class  expend  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  in  the  amount  of  toil;  for,  as  I 
have  said,  they  worked  seventy  clear  hours  per  week. 
The  difference  was  m their  superior  culture.  Their 
minds  are  kept  fresh,  and  strong,  and  tree,  by  know- 
ledge and  the  power  of  thought;  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  they  are  not  worn  and  depressed  under 
their  labots.  They  begin  with  a poorer  chance  of 
health  than  our  people;  for  the  health  of  the  New 
England  women  generally  is  not  good,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  oilier  influences;  but  among 
the  3800  women  and  girls  in  the  Lowell  mills  when 
1 was  there,  the  average  of  health  was  not  lower 
than  elsewhere;  and  the  disease  which  was  the  most 
mischievous  is  the  same  tiiat  proves  most  fatal  over 
j the  whole  country — consumption;  while  there  were 
, no  complaints  peculiar  to  mill  life. 

! “At  Waltham,  where  I saw  the  mills,  and  con- 
versed with  the  people,  I had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  invigorating  effects  of  mind  in  a life  of 
labor.  Twice  the  wages  and  half  the  toil  would! 
I not  have  made  the  girls  I saw  happy  and  healthy.' 


without  that  cultivation  of  mind  which  affords  them 
perpetual  support,  entertainment,  and  motive  for  ac- 
tivity. They  were  not  highly  educated,  but  had 
pleasure  in  books  and  lectures,  in  correspondence 
with  home;  and  had  their  minds  so  open  to  fresh 
ideas,  as  to  be  drawn  off  from  thoughts  of  themselves 
and  their  own  concerns.  When  at  work  they  were 
amused  with  thinking  over  the  last  book  they  had 
read,  or  with  planning  the  account  they  should  write 
home  of  the  last  Sunday’s  sermon,  or  with  singing 
over  to  themselves  the  song  they  meant  to  prac- 
tise in  the  evening;  and  when  evening;  came  nothing 
was  heard  of  tired  limbs  and  eagerness  for  bed,  but, 
if  it  was  summer,  they  sallied  out,  the  moment  lea 
was  over,  for  a walk,  and,  if  it  was  winter,  to  the 
lecture-room  or  to  the  ball-room  for  a dance,  or  they 
got  an  hour’s  practice  at  the  piano,  or  wrote 
home,  or  shut  themselves  up  with  a new  book.  It 
was  during  the  hours  of  work  in  the  mill  that  the 
papers  in  the  ‘Offering’  were  meditated,  and  it  was 
after  work  in  the  evening  that  they  were  penned. 

“There  is,  however,  in  the  case  of  these  girls,  a 
stronger  support,  a more  elastic  spring  of  vigor  and 
cheerfulness  than  even  an  active  and  cultivated  un- 
derstanding. The  institution  of  factory  labor  has 
brought  ease  of  heart  to  many,  and  to  many  occasion 
for  noble  and  generous  deeds.  The  ease  of  heart  is 
given  to  those  who  were  before  suffering  in  silent 
poverty,  from  the  deficiency  of  profitable  employ- 
ment for  women,  which  is  even  greater  in  America 
than  with  us.  It  used  to  be  understood  there  that 
all  women  were  maintained  by  the  men  of  their  fami- 
lies; but  the  young  men  of  New  England  are  apt  to 
troop  off  into  the  West,  to  settle  on  new  lands, 
leaving  sisters  at  home.  Some  few  return  to  fetch 
a wife,  but  the  greater  number  do  not,  and  thus  a 
vast  over  proportion  of  young  women  remains;  to  a 
multitude  of  these  the  opening  of  factories  was  a 
most  welcome  event,  affording  means  of  honorable 
! maintenance,  in  exchange  for  pining  poverty  at 
I home. 

“As  for  the  noble  deeds,  it  makes  one’sheart  glow 
j to  stand  in  these  mills  and  hear  the  domestic  history 
; of  some  who  are  working  before  one’s  eyes,  uncon- 
scious of  being  observed,  or  of  being  the  object  of 
any  admiration.  If  one  of  the  sons  of  a New  Eng- 
; land  farmer  shows  a love  of  bonks  and  thought,  the 
ambition  of  an  affectionate  sister  is  aroused,  and  she 
i thinks  of  the  honor  and  glory  to  the  whole  family, 
j and  the  blessing  to  him,  if  he  could  have  a college 
’education.  She  ponders  this  until  she  tells  her  pa- 
rents, some  day,  of  her  wish  to  go  to  Lowell,  and 
earn  the  means  of  sending  her  brother  to  college. — 
The  desire  is  yet  more  urgent  if  the  brother  has  a 
pious  mind  and  a wish  to  enter  the  ministry.  Many 
a clergyman  in  America  has  been  prepared  for  his 
function  by  the  devoted  industry  of  sisters;  and 
many  a scholar  and  professional  man  dates  his  eleva- 
tion in  social  rank  and  usefulness  from  his  sister’s, 

‘ or  even  some  affectionate  aunt's  entrance  upon  mill 
life  for  his  sake.  Many  girls,  perceiving  anxiety  in 
their  father’s  faces  on  account  of  the  farm  being  en- 
cumbered, and  age  coming  on  without  release  from 
debt,  have  gone  to  Lowell  and  worked  until  the  mort- 
gage was  paid  off  and  ( he  little  family  property  free. 
Such  motives  may  well  lighten  and  sweeten  labor; 
and  to  such  girls  labor  is  light  and  sweet, 
i “Some,  who  have  no  such  calls,  unite  the  surplus 
I of  their  earning^  to  build  dwellings  for  their  own  re- 
sidence, six,  eight,  or  twelve  living  together,  with 
the  widowed  mother  or  elderly  aunt  of  one  of  them 
to  keep  house  for,  and  give  countenance  to  the  par- 
ty. I saw  a whole  row  of  houses  so  built  and  owned 
at  Waltham;  pretty  frame  houses,  with  a broad 
piazza  and  the  green  Venetian  blinds,  which  give 
such  an  air  of  coolness  and  pleasantness  to  American 
villages  and  country  abodes.  There  is  the  large  airy 
eating-room,  with  a few  prints  hung  up,  the  piano  at 
one  and,  and  the  united  libraries  of  the  girls,  form- 
ing a good-looking  array  of  books,  the  rocking  chairs 
universal  in  America,  the  stove,  adorned  in  summer 
with  flowers,  and  the  long  dining  table  in  the  middle. 
The  chambers  do  not  answer  to  our  English  ideas  of 
comfort.  There  is  there  a strange  absence  of  the 
wish  forprivac);  and  more  girls  are  accommodated 
in  one  room  than  we  should  see  any  reason  for  in 
such  comfortable  arid  pretty  houses. 

“In  the  mills,  the  girls  have  quite  the  appearance 
of  ladies.  They  sally  forth  m the  morning  with 
their  umbrellas  in  threatening  weather,  their  ca- 
lashes to  keep  their  hair  neat,  gowns  of  print  or  ging- 
ham, with  a perfect  fit,  worked  collars  or  pelerines, 
and  waistbands  of  ribbon.  For  Sundays  and  social 
evenings  they  have  their  silk  gowns  and  neat  gloves 
and  shoes.  Yet  through  proper  economy — the 
economy  of  educated  and  thoughtful  people — they 
are  able  to  lay  by  for  such  purposes  as  I have  men- 
tioned above.  The  deposites  in  the  Lowell  Savings’ 
Bank,  were,  in  1834,  upwards  114,0u0  dollars,  the 
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umber  of  >(>(•< huvgs  being  5000,  of  whom  3800 
were  women  and  girls. 

‘4  thunk  you  for  calling  my  attention  back  to  this 
subject.  It  is  one  I Have  pleasure  in  recurring  to. — 
There  is  nothing  in  America  which  necessitates  the 
prosperity  of  manufactures  as  of  agriculture,  and 
nothing  of  good  in  their  factory  system  which  may 
not  be  emulated  elsewhere — equalled  elsewhere, 
when  the  people  employed  are  so  educated  as  to 
have  the  command  of  themselves  and  their  lot  in 
life,  which  is  always  and  everywhere  controlled  by 
mind,  far  more  than  by  outward  circumstances. 

I am,  very  truly,  yours, 

“H.  MAR  TJNEAU.” 


THE  P1IESIBENGA  AM) 
DEMY. 


VICE  PRESI- 


The  whole  of  our  vast  country  has  been  in  a perfect 
fever  for  months  past,  political  blood  boiling  through  the 
veins  of  socie  y,  phrenzing  the  brains  of  half  the  eornnm 
nity— and  growing  hotter  and  hotter  every  hour  as  the. 
eventful  day  of  election  approached.  It  arrives  at  last 
What  a sublime  spectacle.  Millions  of  men  rushing  to 
the  polls  under  t he  full  impression  that  the  weal  or  woe  of 
the  nation  was  hanging  as  it  were  upon  their  individual 
net.  Every  patriotic  emotion  is  enlisted,  and  exerted  a[ 
full  stretch.  The  future,  depends  upon  the  present  mo. 
metu.  Every  voter  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Union 
knows  and  feels  that  the  people  are  this  day  sovereigns; 
one  of  whom  he  is.  They  are  called  upon  to  pronounce 
on  what  principles,  and  by  what  men,  the  government 
shall  be  administered,  and  their  fiat  is  to  be  final.  Each 
one  approaches  his  respective  polls— deposites  his  ballot 
wi  bout  obstacle,  ; en  in  dignified  silence  awaits  the 
summing  up, — hems  the  announcement  of  the  result, 
lengthens  his  visage  somewhat,  or  utters  a hearty  huzza, 
as  the  case  may  be.  All  acquiescing  in  the  decision 
bow  to  the  majesty  of  the  people,  and  with  one  accord 
each  one  returns  to  his  occupation  recognizing  the 
choice  of  the  majority  as  being  the  chief  of  the  nation 
for  the  ensuing  four  years,  feeling  as  though  his  duty  to  his 
country  had  for  this  occasion  heen  performed.  This  is  tile 


our  pages  have  not  for  some  tune  been  appropriated  to 
he  arguments  of  pditicians.  O le  letter,  and  only  one. 
has  reached  us  throughout  the  campaign,  complaining 
in  this  respect,  or  rather  two  letters,  but  the  complaint 
originating  in  each  from  the  same  individual . We  feel 
grateful  far  the  friendly  and  weighty  suggestions  of  the 
gentleman  alluded  to,  and  will  avail  of  his  hints.  It  is 
not  probable  that  so  much  room  will  ever  again  be  ap- 
propriated in  the  Register  to  recording  a parly  contesl,  as 
that  which  is  now  closing  has  occupied.  It  has  been 
our  object,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  fulfil  it  as  a duly , 
to  register  faithfully  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  to  give, 
not  only  fair  and  candid  statements  of  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  both,  of  all  parties,  as  told  by  themselves  and 
by  theii  respective  opponents,  but  also  a selection  of  the 
arguments  of  their  ablest  orators,  writers,  and  editors, 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  throw  the  whole  subject  in  all  its 
varied  phases  and  ramifications  as  fully  before  our  rea- 
ders, as  our  compass  of  pages  would  admit  of.  For  fu- 
ture reference,  t he  detail  upon  the  whole  will,  we  think , 
be  found  invaluable,  We  have  aimed  to  be  impartial 
as  to  men  or  (o  the  political  parties  of  the  country,  though 
freely  avowing  and  advocating  our  principles  so  far  as  we 
supposed  the  question  to  be  between  American  and  fo- 
reign governments,  or  between  American  and  foreign 
inlerests,  which  are  not  unf'requently  at  issue. 


After  congratulating  ‘Jr  G.  upon  his  nomination, 
he  imiiiedialaly  enquired  how  Mr.  Carr  stood  on  the 
last  ballot.  The  reply  being  given,  Mr.  Atwood  re- 
marked that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  policy  would 
dictate  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Gardner 
turning  upon  Mr.  Atwood,  asked  that  officer  if  he 
wa3  aware  that  Mr.  Robert  Tyler  had  been  staying 
at  his  house,  wailing  the  issue  of  the  nominating 
coin mittee?  Such,  he  could  assure  him,  was  the  fact, 
and  he  would  now  tell  him  that,  bv  God  Carr  must 
not  be  nominated— that  Tyler  had  said  that  Mr.  Carr 
must  not  be  nominated — that  Mr.  Robt.  Tyler  would 
not  be  humbugged  in  this  matter,  that  he  had  men 
out  watching  the  movements  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee towards  Carr;  and,  continued  Mr.  G.,  those 
men  who  vote  for  him  must  look  out  for  them- 
selves. 


POLITIC  AI<— PRESIDENTIAL. 


TAMMANY  HALL  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  New  York  papers  give  lather  a singular  ac 
count  of  proceedings  had  at  a meeting  held  last  week  once  see  its  necessity. 


teat  and  the  proof  too,  of  republican  virtue.  Who,  not 
familiar  with  the  process,  would  conceive  it  possible  that 
such  an  ocean  of  turmoil  and  contention  could  be  stilled 
by  so  simple  an  operation;  as  if  a commanding  Spirit 
had  pronounced  to  the  troubled  elements  “peace— be 
still,”  all  in  a moment  becomes  calm. 

W U list  we  are  penning,  and  the  compositor  is  adjus, 
ting  those  lines,  anxiety  is  upon  tip-toe.  It  is  known 
that  the  evemlul  contest  is  over,  but  on  which  side  victo. 
ry  has  perched,  no  one  can  tell.  A few  hours  wiil suffice 
to  ascertain  whether  IljgNRY  Clay,  or  James  K.  Polk,  is 
to  be  the  next  president  of  the  United  Slates.  Which- 
ever it  be,  the  victors  will  send  up  one  hrarly  shout,  re- 
sounding o’er  hill  and  vale — from  mountain  top  to  moun- 
tain top  trum  me  broad  lakes  to  the  sweeping  gulf — 
from  the  Atlantic  to  die  Ro.c.,y  moun  tains,  will  it  meet 
responsive  echoes — and  then  , die  away  '.  The  vanquish- 
ed, accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  the  republican  philoso- 
phy. respecting  the  opinions  of  others  as  equally  author- 
itative as  their  own,  will  gather  up,  as  well  as  they  can, 
such  fragments  as  the  disaster  has  left  at  their  disposal 
and  prepare  forthwith  to  battle  again  for  their  principles 
with  the  hope  of  better  fortune,  when  ti.ese  four  years 
shall  expire. 

We  say,  die  great  political  conflict  for  the  presidency^ 
may  be  said  to  have  terminated  by  the  time  this  paper 
goes  to  press— at  least  so  far,  as  to  fix  the  result  beyond 
retiieve.  I wo  hundred  and  thirty  six  of  tha  electors 
have  been  chosen,  thirty  nine  remain  to  be  elected,  ot 
which  thirty  are  to  be  chosen  no  Monday  and  Tuesday 
next.  I he  remaining  nine  will  not  be  elected  until  the 
legislature  oi  South  Carolina  assembles  for  the  purpose’ 
f ree  weeks  hence,  but  the  doubiful  states  having  already 
elec.ed  electors,  the  residue  may  be  enumerated  with 
li on. i ly  me  same  certainty  as  if  they  too  had  voted. 

The  question  of  who  is  to  be  president  being  decided, 
that  large  portion  of  the  National  Register  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  history  and  arguments  of  the  canvass 
will  now  he  appropriated  to  bring  up  a vast  mass  of  sla 
tisdes  and  other  items  properly  belonging  to  such  a pub! 
lication  and  most  of  which  doubtless  null  be  more  accepta- 
ble  to  “ considerable  portion  of  our  readers  than  so  much 
as  we  have  had  of  politics.  We  willingly  quit  that  quer. 
ulous  department  for  one  far  more  agreeable  and  use. 
ful.  We  have  had  some  doubts  whether  too  many  of 


at  Tammany  Hall,  to  ratify  the  nomination  for  as- 
sembly ticket,  upon  which  it  appears, the  name  Alex. 
H.  Gardiner,  a brother-in-law  of  President  Tyler, 
had  been  named  as  one  of  the  candidates.  Alderman 
Purdy,  was  called  to  the  chair.  A strong  delegation 
from  the  custom  house  was  in  the  room.  The  New 
York  American  says:  “The  report  of  the  committee 
was  read  and  adopted  without  dissent;  but  immedi- 
ately upon  its  conclusion,  Levi  D.  Slarnm  of  the 
| the  Plebeian,  arose  and  slated  that  with  regard  to  the 
j nominations,  he  objected  to  the  name  of  Alexander 
' H Gardiner,  that  a great  wrong  had  been  put  upon 
the  democracy,  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
proof,  which  with  their  permission  fie  would  read  to 
them.  His  appearance  and  address  were  greeted 
with  mingled  cheers  and  hisses,  (the  latter  prepon- 
derating greatly)  which  continued  till  the  tumult  be- 
came so  great,  as  utterly  to  preclude  the  speaker,  or 
in  fact  any  one  else  from  being  heard.  This  lasted 
for  some  time,  until  at  last,  the  president  of  the  Em- 
pire club, Isaiah  Ryndersflhe  chiefof  a gang  of  black- 
legs, thieves,  and  convicted  felons,  a fit  champion 
and  representative  of  the  cause  in  which  he  and  his 
associates  have  enlisted,  made  his  appearance  and 
stilled  the  raging  storm  With  powerful  aid,  Slamm 
at  last  persuaded  the  meeling  to  give  him  a hearing, 
and  after  a few  words,  stating  his  opposition  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  read  the  following 
precious  document: 

“Ne w York,  Oct.  26,  1844. 

“The  undersigned  gives  the  following  as  a true 
version  of  an  interview  had  on  — day  of  October, 
1844,  with  Alexander 'Gardiner,  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Being  a member  of  the  democratic  nominat 


Turning  to  Mr.  Atwood  he  observed  that  report 
had  placed  him  in  the  light  of  supporting  Mr.  Carr; 
that  he  must  know  the  injury  which  it  would  do  the 
friends  of  Tyler,  who  were  now  in  the  ascendant,  to 
send  Carr  to  the  legislature  at  this  time.  You  know, 
continued  this  person,  that  it.  was  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Carr  and  Tilden  that  the  resolution  ap- 
proving of  the  democracy  of  John  Tyler  was  de- 
feated in  the  general  committee.  Mr.  Gardiner 
wished  to  know  of  Mr.  Atwood  whether  he  regard- 
ed his  surveyorship  worth  the  holding,  and  if  so,  he 
could  tell  him  that  it  was  the  imperative  order  of 
Mr.  Robert  Tyler  that  Mr.  Carr  must  not  be  nomi- 
nated. He  was  one  among  the  prominent  friends 
and  supporters  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  must  be  de- 
feated. Turning  to  Mr.  Sweet,  he  said,  well  sir, 
have  you  changed  yourmind  in  relation  to  Mr.  Carr? 
Let  me  tell  you  str,  that  this  question  must  now  be 
definitely  settled,  that  the  defeat  of  Carr  must  be 
placed  beyond  the  question  of  doubt;  you  will  at 
Upon  rising  to  take  my  de- 


parltire,  Mr.  Gardiner  enquired  of  Mr.  Atwood 
whether  he  had  understood  him  in  relation  to  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Tyler  towards  Mr.  Carr;  that  Mr.  Ty- 
ler nad  been  staying  in  this  city  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  Mr.  Carr  from  being  nominated.  Mr. 
Atwood  observed  to  the  undersigned  that  he  believed 
that  an  order  had  gone  forth  from  the  custom  house 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  Carr  must  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Atwood,  on  returning  to  his  office  Xvrote  to 
Mr  Tyler,  who  was  then  at  Harrisburg,  and  wished 
to  know  if  he  still  persisted  in  his  desire  to  have 
Carr  defeated?  The  answer  to  this  was — he  did;  but 
would  leave  the  matter  to  his  friends — that  he  deem- 
ed it  very  impolitic  himself,  however,  to  have  him 
nominated,  and.  that  it  must  not  take  place. 

JOSEPH  T.  SWEET. 

Member  ojj  the  nominating  committee,  from  the 
17th  ward, ”■ 

The  different  nominations  were  then  proposed  se- 
parately to  the  meeting,  and  all  adopted— Mr.  Gar- 
diner’s name  exciting  special  enthusiasm  from  the 
custom  house  deputation  in  attendance  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


THE  PLANTING  INTEREST. 


From  the  Mississippi  Southron. 

Laurel  Hill,  September  26,  1844. 

Gentlemen — I have  received  your  letter  request- 
ing me  to  express  to  you  the  reasons  which  have  ac- 
tuated me  in  supporting  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  for 
the  presidency  at  the  ensuing  election  in  November; 
and,  as  1 have  before  rue  similar  examples  of  such 


ing  committee  for  members  of  the  state  legislature,  I expositions,  and  soeing  no  reason  why  1 should  with' 


I was  sent  for  by  the  above  named  Alexander  Gar- 
diner on  the  day  above  specified,  when  the  following 
conversation  took  place.  Mr.  Gardiner  enquired 
whether  I was  not  a member  of  the  nominating 
committee.  To  my  reply  in  the  affirmative,  lie  next 
desired  to  know  whether  I was  prepared  to  support 
him  for  member  of  the  legislature.  After  some  un- 
important conversation  had  taken  place  upon  this 
subject,  Mr.  Alexander  Gardiner  asked  me  how 
Thomas  N.  Carr  stood  before  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, and  what  were  his  chances  for  nomination? 
1 replied  that  I thought  them  good,  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  Mr.  Carr,  and  that  I should 
support  him.  This  answer  seemed- to  give  Mr.  Gar- 
diner much  displeasure,  and  my  conversation  was 
broken  in  upon  by  his  declaring  that  this  must  not 
be,  that  Carr  must  nqt  be  nominated,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  old  hunker  clique  of  the  slate,  and 
that  he  had" used  his  exertions  to  the  injury  of  Mr. 
Tyler  and  his  friends.  With  an  emphatic  declara- 
tion that  Mr.  Carr  must  not  be  nominated,  and  at  the 
same  time  reminding  me  if. a t my  name  had  been 
sent  on  to  Washington  fur  a situation  in  the  custom 
house,  he  requested  me  to  call  and  see  him  next  day. 
The  second  day  after  this  interview,  I again  called 
on  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  company  with  Mr.  Atwoud,  the 
surveyor  of  the  port. 


hold  such  an  expression  ol  mv  views  as  you  are 
pleased  to  solicit,  I herewith  transcribe  them,  and 
trust  that,  you  may  find  them  clear  and  explicit. — 
Should,  rny  friends  whom  1 have  left, yet  following  in 
the  loeofoco  ranks,  feel  anxious  to  hear  them,  I 
trust  that  they  loo  may  find  them  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

To,  avoid  such  unnecessary  detail,  I will  not  go 
further  back  than  1840.  At  that  lime  I believed 
both  parties  honest  alike  in  intention,  and  equally 
zealous  and  patriotic  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
our  country  They  differed  in  their  views  of  some 
leading  measures;  and  in  my  opinion  the  country 
would  have  prospered  in  the  hands  of  either,  pro- 
vided honest  men  occupied  our  offices;  although  I 
think  it  would  have  prospered  more  with  a tariff  l ■ an 
without,  as  lias  proved  to  be  the  case.  Of  the  two  can- 
didates for  tiie  presidency  1 preferred  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren. He  was  defeated,  and  I,  as  I supposed  all  good 
democrats  would  do,  silently  acquiesced  in  the  will 
of  the  majority.  The  time  now  arrives  for  us  to  make 
another  selection.  Being  no  partizan  nor  active 
politician,  I have  calmly  weighed  the  matter,  and 
am  called  upon  to  give  my  reasons  for  supportin'* 
Mr.  Clay. 

1st.  1 object  to  the  democratic  party  because  they 
have  not,  since  1840,  evinced  a democratic,  spirit; 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  have,  by  their  acts  in  Michigan 
and  Rhode  Island,  proved  themselves  disorganize rs; 
by  their  nomination  of  Polk  at  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention against  the  instructions  of  the  people,  they 
have  violated  the  first  principles  of  democracy;  and, 
more  recently,  have,  in  our  own  section  of  country, 
travelling  among  its  vile  agitators — citizens  of  a fo- 
reign land — agitating  the  people,  arousing  their  sym- 
pathies for  political  capital,  uniting  with  the  nulli- 
fiers and  threatening  us  with  disunion  or  Texas. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  I have  observed  the  whig 
party  calmly  pursuing  their  way,  urging  order  and 
peace  throughout  the  land,  and  unanimous  in  their 
selection  of  a candidate  for  the  presidency.  I hear 
of  no  cry  of  ‘‘disorganization”  against  them — no 
threats  of  disunion  from  their  ranks— -no  hobby  for 
political  capital;  tut  an  honest  and  honorable  con- 
tention for  principles  and  measures.  In  a moral 
point  of  view,  we  have  here  the  attitude  of  the  two 
parties,  and  I,  as  a member  of  the  democratic  party, 
could  not  but  shudder  at  the  great  contrast  it  pre- 
sents. Upon  these  moral  principles  of  national  rec- 
titude depends  the  preservation  of  our  country.  The 
various  policies  and  measures  are  of  no  considera- 
tion compared  with  order  and  proper  submission-to  the 
laics  of  the  country.  Measures  are  at  best  but  un- 
certain in  their  effects  upon  a nation,  but  honor,  or- 
der, and  peace  are  sure  guaranties  of  our  preserva- 
tion. 

2d.  I shall  support  Mr.  Clay’s  election  because  I 
prefer  the  measures  which  the  whig  party  are  at 
this  time  advocating.  I have  objections  to  a National 
Bank,  but  think  that,  properly  managed  it  is  far 
better  than  state  banks;  and  as  the  people,  in  the 
election  of  general  Harrison  gave  a decided  expres- 
sion of  their  will  upon  this  subject,  I am  willing  to 
yield  my  objection. 

3d.  I sustain  Mr.  Clay  because  I believe  a tariff 
essentially  necessary  to  promote  the  interest  of  our 
country,  both  as  a source  of  public  revenue  and  an 
encouragement  and  protection  to  home  industry. — 
This  has  been  so  much  discussed  that  it  is  useless  for 
me  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  subject;  but  there 
is  one  point  which  has  come  so  immediately  within 
my  own  knowledge,  and  which  is  so  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  cotton  planter,  that  l cannot  forbear 
mentioning  it.  Within  the  last  two  months  1 have 
received  from  Liverpool  accounts  of  sales  of  two 
lots  of  cotton — one  of  350  bales  and  one  of  50  bales. 
The  expenses  of  the  3.50  bales  were  proportionably 
less  than  upon  the  50  bales,  because  it  sold  for  some 
two  or  three  cents  more:  but  I take  the  fifty  bales 
because  it  is  plainer,  and  approaches  nearer  the 
average  sales  of  cotton  in  Liverpool.  The  fifty  bales 
sold  for  $2,593,  or  12|  cents  per  pound,  or  $51  per 
bale.  The  charges  on  this  in  Liverpool,  indepen- 
dent of  all  expenses  in  New  Orleans,  amounted  to 
$528  36,  or  $10  50  per  bale.  Now  $10  per  bale 
upon  the  1,400,000  bales  which  goes  to  Liverpool 
from  the  United  States,  puts  into  the  pockets  of 
Englishmen,  from  our  cottons  alone,  $14,000,000  of 
money  properly  belonging  to  the  United  States!  It 
is  plain  here  to  my  mind  that  these  charges  and  ex- 
penses fall  upon  the  planter  and  not  upon  the  buyer. 
And  so  it  is  upon  manufactured  goods  shipped  to 
this  country  subject  to  a tariff.  The  tariff' fails  upon 
the  seller  and  not  upon  the  buyer.  Suppose  this  cot- 
ton were  nearly  all  manufactured  in  the  U.  States, 
the  expenses  and  charges  of  shipping  it  to  the  North 
would  not  be  near  so  great;  consequently  less  tax 
would  fall  upon  the  planter,  and  what  expenses  did 
accrue  would  be  given  to  our  citizens  to  enrich 
Americans  instead  of  Englishmen  and  the  English  go- 
vernment. Now,  England  is  obliged  to  manufacture 
cottons;  a competition  between  her  manufacturers 
and  those  of  the  United  States  would  grow  greater 
and  greater  every  year  until  it  would  enhance  the 
value  of  our  cotton  very  much.  There  would  also 
be  a competition  among  our  own  manufacturers, 
aud  such  a competition  as  would  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  monopoly.  This  would  keep  down  the 
prices  of  the  manufactured  goods  to  such  a price  as 
they  could  be  afforded  at.  Our  market  would  be 
nearer  home — more  stable;  and  if  there  is  any  chance 
of  our  bringing  purchasers  of  cotton  to  our  doors, 
this  is  the  plan  and  the  only  plan  to  do  it.  If  we 
could  accomplish  such  a desirable  object,  it  would 
save  us  such  expenses  as  accrue  in  New  Orleans  by 
commissions,  storage,  &c. 

But  the  democrats  contend  that  a tariff  raises  the 
prices  of  every  thing  we  want  to  buy,  such  as  plan- 
tation supplies,  clothing,  &c.  If  this  is  true,  the 
cotton  planter  is  not  compelled  to  buy  a great  deal. 
Suppose  fie  did  lose  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff' $20 
and  gained  $500,  he  would  still  be  the  gainer.  Hut 
I contend  he  has  every  thing  to  gain  by  the  tariff' 
and  nothing  to  lose,  for  every  thing  is  cheaper  under 
it.  This  is  shown  by  experience  since  1842 — is  shown 
by  theory,  and  is  shown  by  figures;  and  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade  is  too  absurd  even  to  admit  of  argu- 


ment. We  buy  bagging  and  rope  for  less  than  we 
ever  did  before  the  tariff  of  1842;  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  more  money  made  by  the  producers  of 
hemp.  More  is  consumed  by  excluding  foreign 
hemp,  and  a more  steady  and  certain  market  is  se- 
cured to  it.  They  now  grow  much  more  than  they 
did,  because  they  feel  sure  of  a ready  sale,  although 
it  may  be  lower  in  price.  It  is  now  becoming  a con- 
siderable article  of  exportation  instead  of  importa- 
tion. If  we  go  to  our  merchants,  we  there  find  also 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  clothing  cheaper  than  pre- 
vious to  1842.  Wherein  is  it  then,  that  the  tariff  op- 
presses us? 

Again:  by  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  hemp,  there"  is 
much  labor  now  directed  towards  the  production  of 
the  articles  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Thus,  by  having  all  our 
productions  within  ourselves,  prices  uninfluenced  by 
any  glut  from  foreign  markets,  each  one  is  so  regu- 
lated by  regular  supply  and  demand  that  each  is  se- 
cured and  employs  its  proportion  of  labor. 

It  is  contended  also  by  the  locos  that  this  ought  to 
be  done  without  a tariff;  and  better,  by  admitting  the 
productions  of  other  nations  upon  the  same  free  foot- 
ing. Now,  in  the  first  place,  other  nations  are  too 
uncertain;  the  supply  from  them  is  irregular,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  influenced  by  a great  variety  of 
causes.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  evident  to 
any  reflecting  mind,  that  to  do  this  the  price  of  labor 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  level,  that  is, 
down  to  lid.  a day  which  is  the  price  of  labor  abroad. 
We  would  have  to  reduce  mechanics’  labor  to  $5  or 
10  per  month,  overseers’  wages  to  $100  to  $150  a 
year;  and  so  as  to  all  descriptions  of  labor,  in  the 
same  proportion.  This  is  what  the  whigs  desire  to 
avoid,  and  what  the  democrats  contend  would  be  a 
natural  blessing.  If  this  could  be  consummated,  Ame- 
rica would  no  longer  be  America;  we  would  lose  all 
our  boasted  advantages  over  other  nations,  all  the 
beauties  of  our  now  flourishing  government,  and  the 
liberties  of  our  citizens  would  be  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice. 

4th.  I will  vote  for  Mr.  Clay  because  he  is  not 
only  opposed  to  making  the  subject  of  Texas  a po- 
litical hobby,  but  because  he  is  opposed  to  its  im- 
mediate annexation  upon  grounds  of  national  policy. 
The  public  debt  of  Texas  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
millions.  She  proposes  annexation  and  assumption 
by  the  United  States  of  this  debt,  and  grants  in  re- 
turn, her  public  domain.  Now,  from  all  I can  learn, 
the  lands  of  Texas  have  been  granted  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  to  individuals  and 
companies  to  induce  the  settlement  of  the  country; 
and  at  this  time  she  has  not  $50,000  worth  of  lands 
uncovered  by  grants  or  claims  of  some  description. 
So  says  Mr.  Beriton  upon  good  authority.  I think  it 
better  that  Texas  remain,  as  she  is,  an  independent 
country.  She  will  be  to  us  a good  ally,  having  simi- 
lar domestic  institutions.  Some  of  our  citizens  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  slow  progress  of  a new  country, 
but,  uniting  with  some  of  our  citizens  interested 
largely  in  lands  of  Texas,  are  impatient  for  annexa- 
tion, in  order  readily  to  dispose  of  their  lands. — 
They  unite  with  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina,  and, 
on  the  eve  of  a presidential  election,  broach  the  sub- 
ject of  annexation,  select  the  candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency, threaten  us  with  disunion  unless  we  permit 
them  not  only  to  unite  Texas  but  also  to  get  control 
of  the  whole  two  countries  united!  To  accomplish 
these  vile  and  treasonable  ends  they  make  use  of  the 
democratic  or  locofoco  party.  If  Texas  was  united 
under  these  circumstances,  this  party  must  ever  con- 
trol, or  secession  would  follow.  So,  secession  is  their 
object,  immediate  or  ultimate. 

* * * It  behooves  all  men,  then,  not 

only  to  put  forth  all  their  energies  against  disunion 
as  treason,  but  through  interest,  and  to  treat  every 
attempt  even  to  agitate  such  a subject  for  a moment 
with  well-merited  indignation  and  most  utter  abhor- 
rence. 

* * # # 

6th.  I support  Mr.  Clay  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  man.  The  mere  sound  of  his  name 
produces  emotions  like  magic  over  the  whole  civiliz- 
ed world!  His  name  is  familiar  upon  the  national 
records  of  every  nation;  and  among  every  people  his 
name  is  but  another  name  for  liberty  and  honor. — 
Every  page  of  history  for  the  last  forty  years  records 
him  accomplishing  or  laboring  for  some  great  deed 
for  his  country's  prosperity  and  glory.  Ever  unswerv- 
ing, ever  noble,  magnanimous,  and  honorable,  he  has 
pursued  with  a giant  mind  and  far  reaching-intellect 
objects  and  measures  which  he  knew  would  promote 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  happiness  of  her 
citizens.  I could  point  out  much  that  he  has  done — 
many  a great  measure  that  by  his  talents  alone  was 
accomplished;  but  I must  refer  you  to  history — every 
page  speaks  for  itself. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I fear  I weary  you  with  my  rea 
sons  for  voting  for  Mr.  Clay  in  preference  to  Mr. 


Polk;  but  you  have  desired  it,  and  I could  not  be  less 
explicit.  You  see  now  why  I have  abandoned  tho 
locofoco  party.  I believe  they  would  become  so  cb 
nox'ious  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  that 
the  parly  would  be  utterly  annihilated;  and  I also 
believe  that,  under  Mr.  Clay’s  administration,  it 
would  correct  itself,  purge  out,  and  reorganize  in  its 
original  purity;  and  when  it  does,  I do  sincerely  and 
conscientiously  believe  it  will  find  itself  following 
the  admonitions  and  measures  of  Henry  Clay. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I will  merely  add  that, 
since  I have  decided  upon  supporting  Mr.  Clay  and 
abandoning  the  other  party,  some  of  my  democratic 
friends  have  asked  me,  as  you  have,  my  reasons  for 
so  doing.  I referred  them  to  the  disorganizing  spirit 
evinced  by  their  party  in  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island. 
They  reply  that  it  is  only  a portion  of  them  in  the 
north.  I refer  them  to  their  coalitions  with  the  S. 
Carolina  nullifiers  and  disunicnists.  They  exclaim 
that  it  is  only  a portion  -of  them  in  the  south.  I 
referred  to  their  orators  boasting  that  lid.  a day  for 
wages  would  be  a national  blessing.  They  reply 
that  it  is  only  a few  thick  headed  fellows  that  are  so 
imprudent.  I refer  them  to  the  undemocratic  manner 
of  Mr.  Polk's  nomination.  They  answer  that  it  is 
done  now,  and  cannot  be  helped.  And,  lastly,  I re- 
fer them  to  the  Dorr  sympathizers  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  And  they  answer  me  it  is  only  a few 
low  Irish  or  Dutch! 

I find,  by  summoning  up  the  whole,  it  covers  over 
nearly  all  the  United  States,  and  embraces  the  de- 
mocratic party  in  every  quarter,  and  I naturally  in- 
fer that  these  constitute  the  leading  measures  of  the 
present  democratic  party,  and  cannot  be  supported 
by  your  humble  servant,  HALLER  NUTT. 


Dr.  C.  B.  New,  F.  B.  Harwood , J.  E.  Broughton, 
committee. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 


The  following  are  the  general  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  her  Majesty’s  naval  officers  employed 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  : 

“1.  The  slave  trade  has  been  denounced  by  all 
the  civilized  world  as  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
justice  and  humanity.  You  are,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Great  Britain  claims  no  right  whatever 
with  respect  to  foreign  ships  engaged  in  that  traffic, 
excepting  such  as  the  law  of  nations  warrants,  or 
as  she  possesses  by  virtue  of  special  treaties  and  con- 
ventions with  particular  states. 

“2  In  proceeding  to  deal  with  a vessel  suspected 
of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  you  are  in  the 
first  instance  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  instructions 
which  applies  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case.  But  those  instructions  in  no  degree  diminish 
the  necessity  of  a careful  study  of  the  treaty,  con- 
vention, or  law  upon  which  they  are  founded.  You 
are  therefore  to  make  yourself  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  treaties,  conventions,  and  laws,  as  well  as 
with  all  the  instructions  given  to  you  relative  to  the 
slave  trade;  and  you  are  to  enjoin  the  officers  under 
your  command  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  parts  that  refer  to  the  duties  which  those  officers 
may  have  to  perform,  taking  care  to  afford  every  fa- 
cility for  this  purpose. 

“3.  The  powers  with  which  you  are  invested  on 
this  service  are  entrusted  to  you  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  never  to  be  exer- 
cised without  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion  that 
the  case  is  one  of  a vessel  liable,  on  account  of  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  to  be  brought  to  justice 
by  her  majesty’s  ship  under  your  command. 

‘‘4.  You  are  not  to  visit  a vessel  under  a foreign 
flag  on  the  high  seas  on  suspicion  of  slave  trade,  ex- 
cept in  virtue  of  special  authority  under  treaty,  or 
in  case  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  vessel 
has  no  right  or  title  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
flagshe  bears. 

”5.  You  are  not  on  any  account  to  search  any  ves- 
sel whether  British  or  foreign,  lying  within  the  re- 
cognized jurisdiction  of  a foreign  civilized  State, 
without  the  formal  permission  of  the  local  autho- 
rities. 

“6  Towards  every  functionary,  British  or  foreign, 
with  whom  you  may  come  in  contact,  you  will  in- 
variably maintain  a respectful  and  courteous  de- 
meanor. 

”7.  Towards  the  masters  and  crews  of  vessels 
whose  cases  it  will  be  your  duty  to  investigate  in  the 
service  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  you  will  not 
only  use  moderation  and  oiscretion,  combined  with 
firmness  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  entrusted  to 
you,  but  will  take  every  opportunity  of  affording  them 
assistance  in  distress,  giving  them  medical  advice 
when  required,  and  furnishing  supplies  when  they 
are  urgently  needed  aud  can  properly  be  spared  by 
her  majesty’s  ships. 
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"8.  You  will  lakespecial  care  to  ensure  propriety 
of  language  and  demeanor  on  the  part  of  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines  to  all  persons  with  whom  they 
may  come  into  contact  in  the  service  of  suppressing 
the  slave  trade;  and  they  must  be  reminded  that  any 
breach  of  discipline,  or  any  exhibition  of  intemper- 
ance, will  be  visited  with  severe  punishment;  and  in 
all  cases  her  Majesty’s  officers  are  to  recollect  that 
they  will  beheld  answerable,  not  only  for  their  own 
conduct,  but  for  that  of  her  men. 

“9  You.  are  not.  without  necessity,  to  resort  to 
coercive  measures  for  bringing  vessels  to;  and  you 
are  to  be  cautious  not  to  occasion  further  deviation 
from  the  course  such  vessels  are  steering,  than  a 
due  regard  to  the  service  on  which  you  are  employ- 
ed may  require;  and  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  in 
every  case,  and  in  all  stages  of  the  proceedings  it  is 
highly  important  to  cause  the  vessel  visited  as  lit- 
tle delay  or  inconvenience  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  effectual  discharge  of  the  duty  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

“10.  You  are  not  entitled  to  insist  that  a boat  shall 
be  sent  to  you  from  a vessel  which  has  been  brought 
to  for  the  purpose  of  being  visited,  or  that  any  per- 
son shall  come,  or  that  any  papers  shall  be  brought 
on  board  of  her  Majesty’s  ships  upon  such  occasions. 

“11.  On  all  such  occasions  of  visiting  suspected 
vessels,  the  officer  sent  on  board  is  lobe  m proper 
uniform,  and  of  the  rank  required  by  the  treaty  of 
instructions  under  which  the  visit  is  made;  and  the 
boat  in  which  he  goes  is  always  to  carry  a British 
flag  and  pennant;  and  he  is  to  be  provided  with  the 
documents  conferring  authority  to  visit  and  search; 
and  the  instructions  applicable  to  the  occasion. 

“12.  Before  an  officer  proceeds  to  search  a ves- 
sel, the  minutest  inspection  is  to  be  made  of  her  pa- 
pers, and  every  information  elicited  which  can  be 
obtained  by  inquiries  courteously  made;  as  by  this 
means  the  necessity  of  a search  may  be  avoided. 

“13.  The  crew  of  a boat  sent  to  visit  a suspected 
vessel  is  never  to  be  suffered  to  quit  the  boat  unless 
specially  ordered  to  do  so.  The  officer  is  not  to  or- 
der them  to  quit  the  boat,  unless  it  may  be  necessary 
to  search  the  vessel,  or  unless  circumstances  of  the 
moment  imperatively  require  it.  If  further  assis- 
tance is  obtained  from  the  cruiser,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a minule  search,  the  additional  men  must  be 
accompanied  by  a sufficient  number  of  officers  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  cargo,  or  any  irregularity  or 
excess. 

“14.  Neither  the  master,  nor  any  of  I lie  persons 
on  board  the  vessel,  are  to  be  removed  during  the 
search  without  their  consent. 

“15.  When,  after  the  examination,  there  appears 
to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  seizure,  every  thing 
that  has  been  removed  is  to  be  replaced  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  carefully  replaced  to  its  original 
state  and  condition;  and  the  vessel  is  to  be  permitted 
to  pursue  her  course  withodl  delay. 

“16.  In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  preceeding  ar- 
ticle, before  the  officer  quits  the  vessel,  he  is  to  ask 
the  master  whether  he  has  any  complaint  to  make  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  search  has  been  conducted, 
or  on  any  other  ground;  if  the  master  should  have  any 
complaint  to  make,  the  officer  is  to  request  him  to 
specify  the  particulars  in  writing,  for  your  informa- 
tion, and  you  are  to  investigate  the  same  most  care- 
fully, and  to  lose  no  time  in  supplying  such  remedy 
as  circumstances  admit  and  the  case  may  require. 

“If  you  make  the  search  in  person,  you  will  your- 
self follow  the  directions  contained  in  this  article. 
“17.  In  all  cases  where  vessels  are  visited  or  search- 
ed on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
the  visiting  officer,  before  quilling  the  vessel,  is  to 
offer  to  enter  on  her  log  a statement  of  proceedings, 
on  board;  and,  in  ease  the  offer  is  aceepted  he  is  to 
be  caretul  to  note  down  the  exact  time  that  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  vessel  was  boarded  to  the  time 
she  was  liberated  or  seized. 

“18.  Wlien  the  visiting  officer  ha?  verbally  repor- 
ted his  proceedings  to  you,  he  is,  in  all  cases,  wheth- 
er the  vessel  be  seized  or  not,  to  commit  the  same  to 
writing  immediately,  with  all  the  particulars,  while 
the  facts  are  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  this  written 
statement  is  to  specify  whether  any  complaint  was 
made  by  the  mas’er  or  any  other  person  on  board 
the  vessel.  This  statement  is  to  be  inserted  in  the 
log,  with  the  officer’s  signature  attached,  and  you 
will  forward  a copy  of  it,  with  your  own  remarks, 
to  the  senior  officer  of  the  station,  and  a duplicate 
thereof  to  the  Admiralty  by  the  first  opuorturnly. 

“19.  When  you  have  determined  to  detain  a ves- 
sel, you  will  immediately  notify  your  intention  to  her 
master;  you  will  cause  a careful  search  to  be  ma  e 
for  all  papers  and  documents  on  board;  and  will  take 
possession  of  the  same,  causing  them  to  be  num- 
bered arid  described  in  a list  which  you  will  sign. — 
In  this  list  the  papers  voluntarily  delivered  up  must 
be  distinguished  from  any  that  may  have  been  con- 
cealed. If  any  should  have  been  destroyed  or  thrown 


overboard,  ill  ' name  of  the  papers,  so  far  as  it  may 

be  known,  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  made  way  with,  must  be  carefully  stated  al  the 
bottom  of  the  list;  and  some  person  cognizant  of  the 
facts  must  be  sent  with  the  vessel  to  make  affidavit 
thereof  to  the  court  of  adjudication. 

“20.  On  the  detention  of  a vessel  you  will  have  a 
note  made  of  the  quantity  of  money  or  other  valua 
hies  on  board,  ami  sign  the  name,  and  have  that  note 
duly  witnessed,  to  he  produced  upon  the  trial  of  the 
case;  and  you  will  take,  especial  care  that  the  arti- 
cles are  deposited  in  safe  custody. 

“21.  Whatever  arrangement  may  be  made  for  the 
disposal  of  the  crew  of  a captured  vessel,  the  master 
and  two  persons  at  least  of  her  crew  must  be  sent, 
together  with  the  vessel,  to  be  produced  before  the 
court  as  necessary  wimesses  in  every  case;  and  one 
of  those  persons  should  be  the  chief  mate,  supercar- 
go. or  boatswain. 

“22.  If  you  do  not  yourself  accompany  the  detain 
ed  vessel  for  trial,  you  will  give  the  officer  in  charge 
directions,  in  writing,  for  h is  conduct  during  the 
voyage. 

“23.  You  will  place  under  the  command  of  the 
officer  sent  in  charge  a crew  sufficient  for  the  vessel’s 
safe  conduct,  with  provisions  for  the  voyage;  and  you 
will  give  the  officer  strict  orders  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ship,  her  cargo,  and  every  thing  on  board,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  embezzlement,  excess,  or  ir- 
regularity of  any  sort. 

“24.  You  will  deliver  to  the  officer  sent  in  charge 
all  the  papers  found  on  board,  together  with  the  oth- 
er necessary  documents;  and  the  officer  must  be  care- 
ful to  keep  them  in  safe  custody  during  the  voyage. 
You  will  also  instruct  him  to  endeavor  to  obtain,  by 
every  proper  means,  additional  information  as  to  ihe 
case;  and,  if  he  succeeds  in  finding  any  additional 
papers  or  documents,  he  is  to  preserve  them  careful- 
ly, t he  produced  at  the  trial. 

“25.  The  officer  in  charge,  as  soon  as  possible  af- 
ter he  has  gone  on  board  the  vesu-l,  is  to  draw  up, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  master,  an  inventory  of 
the  stores,  furniture,  and  also  of  of  the  cargo  of  the 
vessel,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  without  dis- 
turbing the  stowage,  and,  should  it  be  practicable, 
the  cargo  is  to  be  secured  by  sealing  down  the 
hatches.  The  inventory  is  to  be  made  out  in  duplicate, 
and  signed  both  by  the  officer  in  charge  and  the  master 
of  tiit-  vessel;  and  one  of  these  documents  is  to  be 
retained  by  the  officer  and  the  other  by  the  master. 

“26.  If  slaves  should  be  on  board  every  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  and  improve 
their  condition,  by  a careful  attention  to  cleanliness 
and  ventilation,  by  separating  the  sickly  from  those 
who  are  in  good  health,  by  encouraging  the  slaves 
to  feel  confidence  in  her  majesty’s  officers  and  men, 
and  promoting  amongst  them  cheerfulness  and 
exercise. 

“27.  The  officer  in  charge  of  a captured  slave, 
ship  will  be  warranted  in  landing  the  slaves  or  trans- 
ferring them  to  other  vessels,  whenever  such  mea- 
sures are  absolutely  necessary,  but  not  otherwise; 
and  in  such  cases  a certificate  of  all  the  circumstan- 
ces must  be  drawn  out,  and  be  taken  with  the  vessel 
to  the'place  of  adjudication. 

“In  most  cases  of  seizure  under  treaty  this  contin- 
gency is  provided  for;  under  some  of  the  treaties,  the 
slaves  must  be  carried  eventually  to  the  port  of  ad- 
judication. Reference  on  this  as  on  other  points 
must  be  had  to  the  treaty  or  convention  applicable 
to  the  case,  and  to  the  instructions  thereon. 

“28.  All  the  British  subjects  found  employed  on 
board  a detained  British  or  foreign  slave  vessel,  are 
to  be  sent  with  two  witnesses,  to  a British  port  for 
trial  as  soon  as  possible. 

“Foreigners  on  board  a British  slave  vessel,  or 
in  a foreign  slave  vessel  seized  in  British  waters, 
are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  British 
subjects. 

“Foreigners  forming  the  crew  of  foreign  vessels 
captured  under  the  treaty  are  to  be  dealt  with  accor- 
ding to  the  stipulations  thereof. 

“29.  The  master  and  crew,  or  such  part  of  them 
as  may  be  left  on  board  a detained  slave  vessel,  are 
to  be  well  treated,  and  not  to  be  subjected  to  further 
restraint  than  may  be  requisite  for  ensuring  the  due 
execution  of  the  service  entrusted  to  the  officer  in 
charge;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  at- 
tempts at  recapture,  whether  by  open  force  or  any 
other  means. 

“30.  The  officer  in  charge  is  to  keep  a log  of  his 
proceedings  from  the  time  he  goes  on  board  until  he 
is  relieved  from  his  charge;  he  is  to  note  in  his  log 
any  perceptible  changes  in  the  state,  quantity,  or  po- 
sition of  the  cargo,  and  all  accidents  to  the  vessel  or 
her  rigging,  and  their  results. 

“31.  In  all  cases  of  capture  a full  and  accurate 
account  of  every  thing  captured  or  destroyed,  and 
of  the  disposal  of  the  same,  is  to  be  sent  in,  togeth- 
er with  a report  of  the  cases,  by  the  officer  in  charge 


I to  the  senior  officer  on  the  station,  and  a duplicate 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  to  ihe  Admiralty,  by  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

“22.  If  a vessel,  at  the  time  of  seizure,  should  be 
run  on  shore  and  wrecked,  or  afterwards  lost  or 
abandoned,  the  slaves,  the  stores,  cargo,  &c.  that 
can  be  saved  and  transported,  are  to  be  taken  to  the 
port  of  adjudication,  together  with  the  necessary 
witnesses.  All  papers  which  may  be  lound  are  to 
be  carefully  preserved,  and  an  affidavit  of  the  facts 
must  be  made,  as  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  court  for  trial  of  the  case.  When  there 
are  no  slaves  on  board,  the  equipments,  or  such 
parts  thereof  as  are  saved,  should  be  carried  to  the 
port  of  adjudication,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
evidence  of  the  slave  trading. 

“33  On  arriving  at  the  port  of  adjudication  the 
officer  in  charge  is  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  court  before  which 
the  vessel  is  to  be  tried.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  make  an  affidavit,  verifying  the 
papers  brought  into  court,  and  to  annex  the  papers 
thereto.  If  any  should  have  been  destroyed  or  con- 
cealed, the  particulars  are  to  be  stated  in  that  affida- 
vit. In  cases  of  captures  under  treaty,  the  in- 
structions thereon  must  be  referred  to  for  the  forms 
of  documents  and  course  of  proceedings  at  the  port 
of  adjudication.  In  other  cases  the  affidavit  as  to 
ship’s  papers  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  stand- 
ding  as  an  appendix  to  this  section,  unless  there 
should  be  a different  form  prescribed  by  the  court 
before  which  the  vessel  is  adjudicated. 

“34.  If,  upon  any  occasion  of  capture  there  are 
not  any  papers  found  on  board,  an  affidavit  to  that  ef- 
fect will  be  the  ground  of  the  proceedings. 

“25.  On  delivering  over  the  vessel  to  the  person 
authorized  by  the  eourt  to  receive  her,  the  officer  in 
charge  is  to  produce  the  inventory  drawn  up  by 
himself  and  the  master;  and  he  is  to  request  that  a 
receipt  may  be  given  for  ail  the  articles  contained  in 
the  inventory,  excepting  of  course  where  any  defi- 
ciencies may  appear;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  he 
will  report  the  cause  thereof  to  the  court,  and  to  his 
commander  on  his  return  to  the  ship. 

“36.  The  officer  sent  in  charge  will  give  his  best 
assistance  in  every  way,  where  called  upon,  to  the 
court,  for  the  adjudication  of  the  case  of  the  vessel 
and  her  cargo,  if  any  and,  upon  judgment  being  giv- 
en, will  immediately  report  in  writing  to  the  officer 
under  whom  he  is  serving  his  proceedings,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  and  will  send  a duplicate  of 
that  report  to  the  Admiralty  by  the  first  opportunity. 

“Given  under  our  hands  this  12th  day  of  June, 
1844.  “G.  COCKBURN, 

“W.  H.  GAGE. 

“By  command  of  their  lordships: 

“SIDNEY  HERBERT.” 


THE  FARMERS  AND  THEIR  INTEREST  . 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CONVENTION. 


American  Institute.  Oct.  11,  1844. 

Gen.  James  Tallmadge,  having  been  chosen 
President,  on  taking  the  Chair,  said: 

I rise  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  strong 
sense  of  the  distinguished  honor,  which  you,  gentle- 
men, have  conferred  upon  me  by  placing  me  in  the 
position  as  presiding  officer  of  this  Convention  of 
practical  Agriculturists.  From  early  life  I have  felt 
deeply  for  the  welfare  and  high  advancement  of 
Agriculture.  For  one,  1 have  long  known  and  re- 
gretted that  our  agriculturists  have  not  had  justice 
done  them — and  when  1 say  this,  I beg  leave  to  say 
that  I here  attribute  no  fault  to  our  Government. — 
Gentlemen,  it  is  your  own  fault.  The  census  shows 
that  eighty  out  of  every  one  hundred  of  our  popula- 
tion, are  interested  in  the  land;  and  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  labor  on  the  soil — you  have  the  nu- 
merical power; — you  bear  the  public  burthens,  and 
you  shoulder  the  musket.  It  was,  and  it  is,  for  you 
to  provide  for  your  own  great  interests — to  assert 
them— and  to  maintain  them  by  the  exercise  of  your 
elective  franchise. 

Looking  to  the  recent  past  condition  of  our  coun- 
try; the  revulsions  in  all  business — balances  of  trade 
against  us — the  exportation  of  specie — broken  mo- 
neyed institutions  leaving  their  ruins  all  over  the 
land;  repudiation  of  solemn  contracts!  Bankruptcy! 
Disgrace!— painful  indeed  to  behold,  and  with  this, 
too,°a  neglect  of  legislative  aid; — incredible,  almost, 
among  a free  and  enlightened  people! 

Remember  this  great  truth — that  the  fault  is  your 
own.'  You  are  farmers;  the  country  looks  to  you  for 
subsistence  and  defence.  You  possess  the  lull  power 
to  carry  into  execution  all  your  just  views.  But 
they  are  neglected. 

1 maintain  that  we  as  a nation,  are  on  a footing  of 
equality  with  the  nations  of  the  earth!  I hat  we 
have  the  substance,  and  the  power,  to  show  it.  Bui. 
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fr-  hi  unwise  measure!  we  have  suffered  other  na- 
dions  to  overwhelm  us  with  their  productions!  to 
raw  from  us  the  last  golden  eagle,  leaving  us  in 
foolish  controversy  as  to  the  real  cause  of  all  our  mis- 
fortunes. It  has  become  our  positive  duty  to  assert, 
morally  and  practically,  our  total  independence. — - 
What,  then,  do  we  ask  of  the  nations  of  the  earth?, 


j wheat.  The  act  of  1842  gives  us  twenty-five  cents  a 
bus'  el  protection. 

j Germany!  Thence  (Bremen)  the  whole  freight 
of  a cargo  of  wheat  to  New  York  can  be  had  for 
nine  or  ten  cents  a bushel.  But  when  imported  in 
the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  with  immigrants  between 
decks,  at  six  or  seven  cents  a bushel.  Odessa,  a re- 
Mutuality!  Equality  in  rights,  and  mutuality  in  gion  fruitful  to  a proverb — a country  of  Russian 
dealing,  is  our  doctrine — and  to  permit  very  little  or  ; serfs,  and  Turkish  slaves,  whose  whole  costume  often 
no  intercourse  on  other  terms.  We  hear  of  Free  [ consists  of  one  sheepskin  in  front  and  another  behind 
Trade.  Free  Trade  doctrine  as  the  world  now  is,  ; — a country  in  which  there  is  scarcely  such  a tiling 
is  a mere  bubble  blown  to  burst,  leaving  no  traces  | as  a barn — implements  of  domestic  labor  wretched 
behind.  No,  gentlemen!  There  is  no  Free  Trade,  and  few — winnowing  the  wheat  by  immense  bodily 
There  is  indeed  scientific  farming.  But  who  ever  i labor,  in  throwing  it  up  with  a shovel  to  the  winds. — 
heard  of  Free  Farming  in  Agriculture?  The  jnan  | Such  is  the  serf  labor  of  that  region. 


The  man 

who  should  dare  to  proclaim,  over  the  country,  Free  ! 
Farming  with  no  fences,  would  soon  acquire  the 
character  of  insanity,  if  not  that  of  idiocy;  whether 


Now  look  at  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  There 
the  poor  laborer  with  his  only  food,  maccaroni — asks 
but  for  the  addition  of  one  luxury— a garlic  twice  a 


any  portion  of  the  fund  of  half  a million  of  dollars  J week  to  flavor  it!  These  are  countries  peculiarly 
recently  subscribed  in  England,  to  encourage  the  I productive  and  abounding  with  wheat,  and  vvith  la- 
doctrine  of  Free  Trade  would  be  applied  in  relief  of  bor  of  the  most  abject  and  servile  condition.  The 


such  objects  of  commiseration,  is  not  certain-  The 
hones!  and  noble  farmer  of  the  interior  has  been  de- 
luded by  this  airy  bubble.  He  has  been  led  to  think 
that  there  should  be,  or  that  there  does  exist,  some 
great  moral  quality.  This  is  pure  delusion.  Free 
Trade  cannot  exist!  never  did  exist.  The  wise  far- 
mer must  take  care,  not  only  of  his  tillage,  but  of 
his  fences.  His  idle  neij 
down,  is  his  greatest  nuiss 
nations — Take  our  Agricultural  productions  in  pay- 
ment, and  then  wo  will  deal  with  you!  I «ay  to  you,  1 
Farmers,  countervail  them  until  they  come  to  terms,  j 
This  is  no  idle  theory.  It  would  have  saved  our  | 
country  from  the  late  disastrous  revulsions.  These 
are  no  false  syllogisms.  If  you  wish  to  know  the 
state  of  your  business,  feel  in  your  pockets— the  an- 
swer is  there.  If  you  find  a balance  in  specie,  you 
never  need  lobby  around  your  Legislative  Hails  for 
some  act  to  wipe  off  your  debts.  If,  however,  Free 
Trade  must  be  the  law  of  our  land,  rather  than  ex- 
tend it  to  foreigners,  who  do  not  give  Free  Trade  to 
our  produce  in  return,  I would  first  afford  relief  to 
our  citizens  by  obtaining  for  them  Free  Transporta- 
tion on  the  canals.  The  cost  of  our  canal  is  less  in 
amount  than  the  light  houses,  and  expenses  at  our 


cost  of  freight  from  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
according  to  circumstances,  will  average  from  12 
to  16  cents  a bushel. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  a bushel  of  your 
wheat  from  the  West  to  New  York  is  two-thirds  more 
than  that  from  Bremen!  and  abont  double  that  from 
the  Mediterranean.  The  legislation  of  our  country 


neighbors  who  refuse  the  admission  of  our  own.’'  Gee 
states  that  his  book  was  written  by  “Order  of 
the  Lords  of  Trade.”  It  was  printed,  not  to  publish 
it,  but  to  put  a few  of  them  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  Ministers  of  State,  and  other  great  men.  He  had 
understood  by  some  great  persons,  “that  a discourse 
upon  Trade  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  King.” 
Such  was  the  uniform  and  yet  unvarying  doctrine  of 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  for  one  hundred 
years  before  our  revolution.  When  that  great  event 
was  rapidly  approaching,  and  when  Holland  and 
Flanders  were  supplanted,  and  England  was’ standing 
pre-eminent  in  commerce,  lo  1 the  bock  of  Sir  James 
Stewart  makes  its  appearance — a book  essentially 
teaching  the  then  new-born  doctrine  ot  free  trade. — 
This  book  was  published  in  1769.  At  length,  in  due 
time,  Adam  Smith  appears.  His  book  was  printed 
in  1775  and  the  beginning  of  1776.  The  first  copy  of 
his  work  cannot  be  found  among  us.  For  one  hun- 
dred years  before  our  revolution,  a high-toned  pro- 
tection to  home  industry  was  enacted  and  enforced 
by  the  severest  feudal  laws.  Selling  a sheep  or  ex- 
porting a fleece  of  wool,  was  punished,  for  the  first 
offence,  by  forfeiture  of  goods,  his  hand  to  be  cut  off 
and  nailed  up  in  a market  town;  and  for  a second  of- 
fence, to  suffer  death.  This  last  act  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  British  legislators,  and  yet  remains  unrepeal- 
ed, although  unexecuted.  To  entice  an  artificer  or 


hbor  with  li is  fences  all  had  thus  provided  a premium  in  favor  of  foreign  j any  manufacturer  to  leave  Great  Britain,  lo  practice 
nee.  Let  us  say  to  the  grain,  and  had  reduced  our  farmers  to  the  unequal 1 ‘ ’ ’’  ‘ J-  : U'J  ~:,u 


competition  with  the  degraded  and  most  servile  labor 
of  Europe.  The  act  of  1842  alone  redeemed  them 
from  the  humility  of  their  condition,  by  the  protect- 
ing duty  of  twenty-five  cents  a bushel.  In  1836  and 
7 large  quantities  of  barley  were  imported  on  com- 
mission for  brewers  in  this  city,  at  Albany,  and  the 
intermediate  towns  on  the  Hudson.  It  cost  for  all 
expenses  fifty-five  cents  per  bushel.  During  the 
same  year  large  quantities  of  rye  were,  in  like  man- 


or teach  his  trade,  was  punished  with  penalties 
more  severe  than  those  now  provided  against  enli- 
cing  a slave  from  our  southern  stales;  while  the  ar- 
tificer himself  forfeited  his  estate,  was  declared  an 
alien,  and  incapable  to  lake  property  by  descent, gift, 
or  otherwise. 

When  Mr.  Schofield  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
now  living  established  his  manufactory  of  Buttons  in 
that  town,  lie  had  difficulty  to  obtain  artisans,  and 
could  not  send  them  from  England,  but  was  obliged 


ner,  imported  for  distillers,  and  all  the  cost  was  sixty- j to  send  them  disguised  and  ship  them  from  Ireland 

as  common  emigrants.  Other  manufactories  and 
especially  those  of  broadcloth,  formerly  encountered 
like  difficulties  and  expedients. 

The  export  from  England  of  any  cotton  ma- 
chinery was  prohibited  by  forfe  iture  and  penalties. 
The  desire  of  Russia  to  manufacture  was  thus  pre 
vented,  till  within  a few  years.  When  they  learned 
from  an  American  visitor  that  this  country  made 


three  cents.  The  market  price  of  barley  was,  at  the 
same  time,  about  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  rye  one  I 
dollar  and  twerity-five  cents.  This  information  I 
have  from  a source  in  which  1 entirely  confide  for  its  j 
accuracy.  The  distillers  and  brewers  at  the  time; 
kept  their  own  secret,  while  the  consumers  drank, 
seaports  for  foreign  commerce.  Take  care  of  our- j the  proceeds  in  full  gusto,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  j 
selves.  It  is  well  to  sympathise  vvith  the  human  and  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  a bushel. 


: bread  cheaper  from  across  tire  wide  ocean  than  from  1 gjven  to  ship  specimens  from  Lowell;  to  draw  on 
jour  own  farms.  Without  the  present  protection  of;  Rllso;,.  fnr  ,h„  ,n  „ne.  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


But  true  charity  begins  at  home.  He  who  j These  are  the  results  of  laws  which  you  yourselves  j jts  own  machinery,  with  American  improvements 
does  not  provide  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  do  sanction.  All  our  Atlantic  cities  can  eat  their;  0I1  the  best  English'  models  orders  were  immediate- 

an  infidel.  " ' ' r — ''  ' ' ------  “ r 1 ' ’ 

My  mind  has  been  strongly  drawn  to  this  question/ our  own  iarms.  Without  the  present  pr 
The  American  Institute  has  called  this  Convention  ' twenty-five  cents  a bushel,  it  would  be  so  obtained.— 
upon  the  promptings  of  numerous  sensible  and  prac-  j H we  do  not  make  better  arrangements,  foreign  na- 
tical  men,  I am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  the  lnsti-  j tions  will  overwhelm  us  with  their  productions— 
tute  received  its  incorporation  “for  t tie  encourage-  j again  take  away  our  specie,  and  leave  your  grain  up- 
inent  of  domestic  industry,  in  Agriculture,  Com-!  on  your  bauds,  without  either  a foreign  or  domestic 
meree,  Manufactures,  and  the  Arts.”  Its  power  is  ! market. 


given  alone  for  the  encouragement  of  active  industry  j So  much  has  been  said  in  this  country,  of  Adam 


Russia  for  the  cost  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  opened  a new  and  profitable  trade  with  Russia; 
and  which  is  now  carried  on  extensively  from  Low- 
el!  and  Paterson,  and,  I believe,  Matteawan— and  the 
ports  of  Russia  were  also  opened  to  American  Cot- 
ton. England,  watchful  for  the  interests  of  her  sub- 
jects, on  learning  the  opening  of  this  new  American 
trade,  forthwith  repealed  her  law  against  the  export 


! words  on  the  subject  and  history  of  Political  Econo- 1 ter  into  the  competition  and  profit  of  this  trade, 
my.  Holland,  you  remember,  became  the  great  cm- ; One  word  as  to  Adam  Smith.  He  dees  not  say 


in  them  all.  All  the  rest  are  declared  to  be  conse-  , Smith,  that  1 feel  the  propriety  of  submitting  a few  ’ of  cotton  machinery,  and  enabled  her  people  to  en- 

quent  upon  Agriculture!  that  Omnipotent  interest. — ! - -1 *• — t»  > i*_  • •-  • • ••-  •»  — e*  _<•  «u.. 

Government  is  responsible  for  aid  to  all  these — and  I 
that  Government  is  in  fault  which  does  not  obtain  ; porium  of  commerce — and  Flanders  of  manufactures  : he  wrote  for  Government  as  Joshua  Gee  did.  But 
or  create  a market  for  its  citizens.  A Government  j — these  two  countries  are  about  equal  in  dimensions  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work,  and  the  time  and  the 
which  permits  us  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  marts  ot  ; to  a couple  of  our  counties.  Their  most  prosperous^  circumstance,  prove  the  fact.  In  the  form  of  a book 

the  world,  fails  in  the  object  of  its  establishment.  — J:‘:  - — :-*-J  — 4 ‘ ---  — *-•-•-  ^ -*  T>  ’:‘  17' -- 1 — 

PIow  is  it,  farmers,  as  to  your  independent?  One 


condition  existed  about  two  centuries  ago.  Great  j on  the  Science  of  Political  Economy,  the  colonies 
Britain  then,  far  in  the  rear — encumbered  with  her  and  their  interests  are  interwoven  in  many  of  its 
single  illustration!  1 recollect  the  time  when  two  j Baronial  power — lacking  comparative  civilization — ' pages,  with  extensive  coloring  like  some  of  our  party 
and  even  three  dollars  a bushel  were  given  to  you  began  to  perceive  the  essential  benefits  lo  be  derived  ! newspapers — with  reasons  for  the  burthens  imposed 
That  money  went  to  the  cultivators  J from  the  examples  of  those  States.  She  began  vvith  : upon  them — with  suggestions  of  amelioration  of  their 

nd  when  she  condition — with  objections  to  monopolies  and  cor- 


l’or  your  wheat 

of  our  fields!  When  the  wars  of  Europe  ceased,  we  I them  to  encourage  domestic  industry — and 
were  doomed  to  raise  it  for  fifty  cents  a bushel.  We1 — ,J  — * — : T”- - 


could  not  establish  reciprocity  with  Flanders — she  , ruptions;  of  relief  from  the  restrictions  on  their 
ought  to  have  more,  but  under  the  dispensations  of  j shut  her  out!  The  rivalry  and  strife,  from  these,  and  trade  and  manufactures;  of  pacification,  by  inform- 


our  policy  we  cannot  hope  for  more.  i other  causes  of  contention,  ran  so  high  that  Holland  ing  them  that  they  were  treated  better  than  either 

Have  you  ever  calculated  the  cost  of  bringing  | set  about  the  invasion  of  England.  The  curious  will  ! Greece,  Rome  or  other  nations  had  ever  treated 

your  wheat  to  market?  But  you  all  know  it.  You  ; find  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  that  age,  by  refe-  j their  colonies;  and  adding  the  very  delicate  propo- 

rence  to  an  original  proclamation  now  preserved  in  silion,  that  if  to  each  colony  which  should  detach 


take  it  from  Michigan,  or  any  other  place  on  the 
Lakes,  to  Buffalo— that  is  ten  cents  a bushel — -on  to 
Albany,  that  is  sixteen  and  three  quarter  cents,  in- 
cluding ten  cents  canal  toil.  To  New  York  three 
cents — that  is  twenty -nine  and  three  quarter  .cents.— 
At  New  York,  the  price  being  about  eighty  cgnts — 
you  see  that  thirty  cents  off  leaves  the  farnifcr  fifty 
cents  fur  the  remuneration  of  his  hard  and  honest 
labor.  From  this  amount  he  must  deduct  about 
twelve  cents  per  bushel  for  transportation  in  h is 
wagon  to  the  place  of  shipment;  and  also  something 
for  commission  arid  agencies.  This  illustration  of 
the  fate  of  one  of  our  crops  shows  that  of  all  others. 
Look  at  this,  and  you  will  see  that  the  farmer  has 
not  more  than  thirty-seven  cents  left  for  his  bushel  of 
wheat.  This  being  so  where  land  is  cheap  and  pro- 
ductive, how  is  it  where  land  is  of  treble  and  quadru- 
ple value  and  less  fertile? 

It  is  time,  gentlemen,  that  we,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  felt  as  one  family.  If  other  nations 
will  not  give  us  mutuality,  let  us  have  a home  trade. 
Let  us  take  care  of  ourselves.  Our  former  tariff 
gave  us  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem— a protection  of 
one  and  a half,  two,  or  three  cents  per  bushel  for 


the  New  York  Society  Library,  of  Governor  Andros,  j itself  from  the  general  Confederacy  Great  Britain 
calling  on  these  American  Colonies  to  aid  the  Parent  j should  allow  a representation;  a new  method  of  ac- 
Country  in  the  then  crisis  of  her  peril.  The  science’  quiving  importance;  a new  and  more  dazzling  ob- 
of  Political  Economy  was  moulded  into  a weapen  forced  of  ambition  would  be  presented  to  the  leading 
dafence.  ! men  of  each  colony  to  draw  some  of  the  great  prizes 

About  1670  Great  Britain  began  to  make  books  on  | which  sometimes  come  from  the  wheel  ot  the  great 
political  economy — every  one  of  them  Protection  up1  state  lottery  of  Britisli  politics. 
lo  the  hub!  accompanied  with  some  six  or  seven  bun-  j Do  you  inquire  who  vyas  this  Adam  Smith?  Hir- 
daed  criminal  laws,  enacted  to  enforce  the  laws  of  tory  affords  you  the  answer.  He  wasa  man  of  grt 


Protection.  Child  wrote  in  1670,  Gee  in  1730,  Can 
tillon  in  1750,  Mildmay  in  1760.  All  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  England  on  political  economy 
used  the  strongest  language  in  favor  of  protection  to 
domestic  industry.  They  wrote  for  the  government. 
Gee  is  nearly  out  of  print— so  much  so,  that  perhans 
1 possess  the  only  copy  among  us.  This  book  is  en- 
titled “The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain 
considered;”—  "Shewing  that  the  surest  way  for  ana- 
lion  lo  increase  in  riches,  is  lo  prevent  the  importation  of 


talents  and  learning — he  was  a professor  of  mora 
philosophy  in  the  Univeisity  at  Glasgow.  He  sud- 
denly left  that  comfortable  retreat  on  being  invited 
by  Charles  Townsend  to  accompany  the  yourg 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  in  his  travels  on  the  continen*-, 
“and  upon  conditions  which  assured  the  philosopher 
an  amply  competent  independence  of  fortune  for  hit 
future  life.”  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  colice 
materials  and  time  to  write  bis  book. 

Do  you  ask  who  was  Charles  Townsend?  He  ha 


such  foreign  commodities  as  may  be  raised  at  home;  that . been  secretary  at  war  under  the  Buie  adminis! ratio: 
this  Kingdom  is  capable  of  raising  within  itself  and  its  1 and  lelt  it  with  discredit,  He  had  married  the  wi 
Colonies,  materials  for  employing  all  our  poor,  in  those  1 clow  and  became  the  step  father  of  her  son  the  youn 
manufactures  whieli  we  now  import  from  such  of  our  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  Jn  the  Pitt  administration  ho 
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was  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  became  one  of  per  cent,  and  on  the  exports  other  than  cotton  an  j else  to  ship  to  carry  it  on.  Manufactures  are  now 
the  boldest  advocates  in  parliament  lor  the  luxation \ average  duty  of  from  330  per  cent.  With  the  exhi- 1 supplied  and  shipped  in  such  amount  as  nearly  to 
of  America-  he  was  a distinguished  member  of  that  | b it  ions  of  such  tacts,  and  such  benefits,  who  will  any  j equal  the  imports  of  that  whole  trade.  Agriculture 
administration  which  gave  Adam  Smith  the  place  ! longer  impute  blame  to  Charleston,  for  a flurry  and  a cannot  pi  . -per  without  the  first  prosperity  of  com- 
and  living  of  “one  of  the  commissioners  of  his  ma-  flare-up,  in  the  shape  of  nullification  and  free  trade,  merce  and  manufactures.  Very  many  farmers  now 
iesly’s  customs  in  Scotland” — of  that  administration  ' to  hold  ori  to  her  benefits  from  such  foreign  regula-  have  experience  u.1  intelligence  enough  to  know 
whose  misguided  measures  drove  America  into  re-  lions?  With  legislation  of  your  own  country  which  this,  and  integrity  to  declare  it.  You  cost  the  coun- 
hcllion  and  revolution — whose  corruptions  provoked  ! sanctions,  and  a government  which  approves  such  . try  nothing,  and  you  pay  for  diplomacy,  ministers, 
and  called  into  existence  the  riots  and  tumultuous  j unequal  results  in  commerce,  how  canyon  expect  and  everything.  You  wish  only  a market,  cither 
assembles  in  London  I and  aroused  the  caustic  and  ever  to  have  either  a market  or  a fair  price  for  your  I foreign  or  domestic — you  are  silent,  and  are  for- 
terrible  pen  of  Junius  to  record  them  on  the!  produce?  g°^(’ri.n 

page  of  tiislorv.  Our  existence  as  a ration  is  a liv-  The  statement  of  the  export  of  45  millions  of  Cot- 1 I will  not  enquire  the  immense  value  of  all  your 
jjjCTv  monument  of  the  events  of  that  day.  ! ton  from  the  Southern  States,  in  contrast  with  three  J yearly  crops.  But  have  you  ever  cast  a thought  up- 

YVhoean  doubt  but  that  the  book  of  A.  Smith  was  millions  eight  hundred  and  .seventy-five  thousand  dol-  j on  your  potato  crop  alone,  as  to  its  value?  compared 
the  work  of  a partizan  and  pensioned  writer  of  the  I Jars,  as  all  the  export  from  the  grain  growing  , with  all  your  exports  to  England,  (except  cotton  ) — 

British  government  ? The  right  of  taxation  without  J States  shows  not  only  a depression  of  the  interests  of . i'lie  last  census  shows  that  one  hundred  and  nine 

representation,  and  that  not  even  a Hobnail  should  be  j those  S ates;  hut  should  ever  bring  into  consideration  j millions  of  bushels  are  the  customary  yield  of  one 
manufactured  'in  America,  were  the  declared  prin-  j the  immense  value  of  the  varied  domestic  productions  year;  ! Hi,  c iimated  at  a quarter  of  a dollar  per 

ciples  of  the  government.  This  was  the  foundation  , of  those  States  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  ; bushel,  gives  $‘27,000,000: — or  four  times  the  value 


iples  of  the  gov 

and  corner  stone  of  the  American  revolution.  The  j which,  without  exhibition,  is  consumed  in  the  do- 
seed  of  Great  Britain’s  old  political  economy  was  j mestic  support  of  the  nation.  Without  detailing  the 
deeply  planted  with  us,  and  among  the  nations  of  the  j whole,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  (he, single  Stale  of 
earth.  She  (aught  one  doctrine  to  us  and  practiced  i Massachusetts  sends  out  yearly,  leather,  shoes, 
another  for  herself.  Arid  yet  this  book  is  the  oracle  hats  and  manufactures  more  than  equal  in  value  to  the 
pul  forward  smoothly  to  wipe  it  ail  away.  Having  i cotton  crop  of  the  whole  South.  A return  and  exhi 


or  amount  of  all  the  residue  of  your  experts  to  Eng- 
land flaking  out  the  cotton  and  tobacco.) 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  Government,  we 
have  already  three  times  tried  Free  Trade.  Each 
time  it  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  dissolution  and 
ruin.  And  why  arc  wc  riot  satisfied  with  the  expe- 


and  prevent  j bit  of  her  yearly-created  wealth  and  production  in  agri-  , rirnenl.  The  first  lime  was  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
ored  by  this  j culture  and  manufactures  in  1840  amounted  to  ninety-  j tionnry  War.  England  crowded  in  her  manufac- 


faiied  by  arms  to  gain  our  commerce 
our  manufacturnig  it  is  now-  endeavored 
book  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  writings  of  this  mis- : four  millions  of  dollars.  The  capitalists  of  England  so  ! tures  upon  us.  The  price  of  our  labor  was  reduced 
erable  herd  of  government  retainers  who  have  sue-  j well  understand  and  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  mea-  i to  thirty-seven  cents  per  day.  The  second  time  was 
ceeded  him  in  dictionaries,  magazines,  pamphlets,  sures  which  lead  to  such  results,  that  they  readily  sup-  in  18 1 G and  17,  when  in  like  manner  we  were  again 
reviews,  and  newspapers,  to  induce  us  to  open  our  plied,  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  the  necessary  funds  ] flooded  with  foreign  goods,  and  Mathew  Cary  says 

for  their  Great  Western  Railroad  to  Albany,  and  ; labor  was  depressed  to  a still  lower 


country  to  her  free  trade — while  instead  of  receiving 
our  productions  in  payment,  she  meets  them  with 
prohibition  by  an  average  duty  of  330  per  cent,  on 
all  our  articles  except  Colton. 

I firmly  believe  that  you  are  now  furnished  with  a 
key  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  Adam  Smith’s  book. — 
That  book  is  not,  however,  wild  in  principle. — The 
theory  is  beautiful.  It  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation on  points  not  affecting  the  colonies.  To  pre- 
vent being  in isundersiood— he  expressly  says,  “it 
would  be  as  absurd  to  expect  to  see  a system  of  un- 
limited free  trade  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  as  to 
expect  that,  an  Oceana  and  Utofia  should  ever  be 
established  in  it.” 

Honest  Joshua  Gee  gi-ves  you  the  true  light.  I 
say  with  him,  “the.  surest  way  for  a nation  to  in- 
crease in  riches,  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
such  foreign  commodities  as  may  be  raised  at  home.” 
What,  is  now  our  commercial  condition?  Permit 
me  to  state  from  authentic  documents  a few  matters 
of  fact. 

TABLE. 

Total  export  of  articles , the  growth  or  produce  of  the 
Ike  United  Slates,  to  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
■with  the  duties  paid  thereon  during  the  years  of  1838, 
1839,  and  184U  : 


Value, 

§50,481,624 

"50,791,981 

54,005,790 

$155,279,395 


Duties, 

$23,621,160,46  7-10  pr  c 
26,849,447  52  8 10  “ 
28,360,153  52  5-10  “ 


1838 

1839 

1840 
Total 

$7S, 830,790  Av  50  5-10 
Of  Vhe  above,  the  value  of  cotton  and  tobacco, 
and  the  duties  paid  thereon,  were  as  follows:' — 


1838 | Co 


1839 


Cotton 

bbacco, 

Cotton, 

Tobacco, 


1840  j °°!ton’ 

^ I cbacco, 

Total 


Value. 
$45,789,687 
2,939,766 
46  074,579 
3,523,225 
41  915  334 
3,350,8H9 


Duties. 
$2,761,613 
19,860,898 
1,942,337 
23,288,396 
3,247,880 
22,537,205 


a still  lower  rate,  The 

took  the  loan  of  about  seventy  thousand  dollars  be-  j third  experiment  tvas  about  1840-41,  at  the  ruuriing 
low  par.  Must  it  be  added,  that  the  National  Gov-  ' down  of  the  ever  memorable  and  execrable  Compro- 
ernment  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  make  a loan  at ; mise  Act.  Each  time  the  balances  of  trade  were 
par  to  meet  its  cunent  expenses!  j against  the  country,  and  its  specie  was  drawn  away. 

Take  out  of, our  exports  the  cotton,  and  England  j Universal  distress  took  place,  and,  crushed  under  its 
would  almost  sink  without  it.  It  is  a raw  material,  iron  feet,  the  productive  industry  of  the  country, 
which  she  must  have  for  her  manufactures,  and  she  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  On  the  recent  and  last 
cannot  exist  without  it.  She  has  tried  in  vain  to  . experiment,  the  Credit  System  added  lis  charms  to 
raise  it?  She  has  ransacked  to  world  unsuccessfully  the  triumph  of  destruction,  and  the  indelible  stain, 
to  find  it.  j to  remain  for  posterity,  was  deeply  impressed  by 

Real  reciproeily  in  trade  is  indeed  very  excellent, ! Repudiation, 
if  we  could  but  have  it.  It  would  be  a tiling  we  never  j It  lias  been  long  known  that  the  Mint  of  a country, 
yet  have  had  or  seen.  Great  Britain  can  never  af-  [ is  not  less  accurate,  and  certain  in  showing  the  pros- 
fr.rd  it  to  us;  and  was  she  lo  morrow  to  repeal  her,  perous  or  adverse  condition  of  its  commercial  con- 
Corn  Laws,  and  open  her  ports  to  foreign  supplies,  it  i cerns  than  a thermometer  is  to  indicate  the  varia- 
would  be  no  manner  of  benefit  to  us.  it  would  tions  of  the  weather,  from  heat  and  cold.  More 
shorten  the  distances  and  freight,  of  the  bread-stuffs  than  one  hundred  years  ago  Joshua  Gee  wrote: 
from  the  Baltic;  from  Germany,  and  the  Medi-  “To  take,  the  right  way  of  judging  of  the  increase 
terranean,  which  are  now  pressing  to  get  into  our  i or  decrease  of  the  riches  of  a nation  by  the  trade  we 
market.  They  would  fill  up  immediately  the  Bn-  j (]rjve  wilh  foreigners,  is  to  examine  whether  we  re- 
lish market,  and  undersell  and  crowd  us  out.—  j ceive  money  from  them,  or  send  them  ours;  for  if 
“Wheat  at, Odessa  is  about  40  cents  per  bushel,  and  : we  export  more  goods  than  we  receive,  jt  js  niost 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  that  port  to  London,  j certain  that  we  shall  have  a balance  brought  to  us 
about  Jd  less  than  from  the  United  fatales.”  (V  ide  in  gold  and  si|ver]  amJ  lhe  mint  wiil  be  at  Work  t0  COin 
Jacobs  Report  to  Parliament.)  j that  gold  and  silver.  But  if  we  import  more  than  we 

It  should  be  remembered  the  public  documents  j export,  then  it  is  as  certain  that  the  balance  must  be 
show  that  the  homo  produce  of  grain  of  England  1 paid  by  gold  and  silver  sent  to  them  to  discharge  that 
supplies  the  demand  for  her  consumption,  within  | debt.  1 am  alraid  the  present  commerce  of  ours 
one-nineteetli  pari  of  the  whole  amount  required. — ! carries  out  more  riches  than  it  brings  home.  Where- 
'J  his  small  balance  she  obtains,  principally,  from  and  I as,  formerly  great  quanlilies  of  bullion  were  brought 
through  her  colonies;  securing  the  carrying  trade  to  j into  this  country  by  the  Balance  of  Trade,  and  coin- 
her  shipping  and  ship  building  interest,  and  tile  resi-  j ed  into  money;  the  tables  are  turned,  and  as  fast  as 
due  she  catches  where  she  can,  and  where  she  can!  we  import  bullion,  it  is  sent  away  to  pay  our  debts, 
drive  the  best  bargain.  We  cannot  gain  anything  by,  VVe  send  our  money  to  foreign  nations,  and  by  em- 
and  we  have  no  motive  to  enter  into,  the  scuffle:  we  ploying  their  poor  instead  our  own,  enable  them  to 
had  better  look  about  arid  see  all  these  things  in  at  thrust  us  out  of  our  foreign  trade;  and  by  imposing- 
true  light,  and  begin  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  Fol-  j high  duties  on  our  manufactures,  so  lo  clog  the  irn- 


$143,653,340  $73,638,328 
Being  an  average  duty  on  the  whole  of  50j  per  cent. 
All  articles  other  than  cotton  and  tobacco,  the 
growth  or  produce  of  the  United  States,  exported 
to  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  during  the  same 
three  years  amounted  lo  $1 1 ,626,055,  or  $3,875,351 
annually.  Omitting  culton  in  the  above  table, 
Great  Britain  has  levied  an  average  duty  of  330  per 
cent  on  all  articles  the  growth  or  produce  of  the 
United  States. 

The  above  table  exhibits  these  remerltable  facts. 
That  all  our  exports  to  Great  Britain  during  the 
three  years  amounted  to  155  millions,  and  of  which 
sum  143  millions  was  cotton  and  tobacco.  Thus 
showing  that  during  the  three  years  the  exports  of 
all  other  articles  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $11,626,- 
055,  being  the  yearly  amount  of  $3,875,351,  as  all 
the  yearly  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  from 
this  country,  except  cotton  and  tobacco.  How  in- 
significant does  this  disclosure  present  the  total 
exports  and  trade  with  her  from  the  grain-growing 
States!  For  this  trade  we  have  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  amounting  yearly  to  about  fifty-five  millions, 
of  which  somewhere  about  ten  millions  were  by  our 
laws  duty  free!  Great  Britain  has  made  a discrimi- 
nation ol  her  duties  on  our  exports — laying  on  the 
cotton  of  the  planter  a duty  of  from  five  to  seven 


low  the  doings,  and  not  the  teachings,  of  Great  Bri- 
fain.  That  Government  exercises  a paternal  care 
over  all  her  subjects.  It  feels  pledged  that  no  one 
of  them,  willing  to  labor,  shall  need  employment  or 
want  a.market  for  his  productions.  With  her  super- 
abundant population  to  provide  for,  she  has  difficul- 
ties to  encounter.  Ilencc,  Protection  to  her  sub- 
jects is  her  policy  and  practice;  her  books  and  teach- 
ing for  others  is  Free  Trade,  When  the  British 
Ambassador  not  long  since  opened  his  doctrine,  and 
urged  the  French  Government  to  the  adoption  of 
Free  Trade;  Monsieur  tne  Minister,  answered  witli 
a s'il  voiis  plait,  “When  your  Government  begins  to 
practice  Free  Trade,  we  will  think  of  it.” 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  manufactures 
in  New  England  the  Western  farmers  found  little 
market  with  us.  In  addition  to  their  grain,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  §ic.,  in  almost  innumerable  quantities 
are  now  continually  driven  out  for  the  markets  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Have  Free 
Trade  for  one  month,  and  all  this  only  market  of  the 
farmers  of  the  West  will  be  broken  up  and  their  pros- 
perity gone.  Now,  the  cattle  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  &s., 
are  driven  out-^-fatted  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Western  New  York,  and  sold  at  Brighton  lo 
leed  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  Lowell,  &e.  It  is  the 
manufacturers,  the  ship-builders,  arid  the  commerce 
of  the  Atlantic  cities  which  supply  consumers,  and 
create  this  home  market.  Before  the  establishment 
of  manufactures  among  us,  the  East  India  Trade  was 
a continued  drain  on  our  specie.  We  had  nothing 


porlation  of  them,  that  it  amounts  to  a prohibition.” 
The  almost  prophetic  accuracy  of  this  quotation, 
will  appear,  on  reference  to  the  last  official  returns 
from  our  Mint: 

Whole  Cuinage  of  Ike  Mint  and  Branches  of  the  U.  S. 
from  1836  to  1843: 

For  1836  $7,764,900  00  For  1840  $3,426,632  50 
“ 1837  3,299,898  00  “ 1841  2,240.321  17 

“ 1833  4,203,51:100  “ 1842  4,190,754  40 

“ 1839  3,576,467  61  “ 1843  11,967,830  70 

That  this  return  of  the  Mint  should  thus  have  con- 
trasted so  strongly  with  the  buoyancy  and  the  spring 
given  to  business  by  the  Tariff  of  1842,  and  exhibi- 
ting the  amount  of  the  whole  coinage  as  two  or  three 
millions  per  year  before  the  acl;  arid  the  sudden  rise 
of  the  amount  to  nearly  twelve  millions  in  1843,  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  the  ael,  is  very  extra- 
ordinary. Its  genuineness  might  even  be  doubted  in 
these  times  ol  party,  did  it  not  bear  the  name  of  John 
Tyler,  and  date  20th  of  January,  1844.  It  must  be 
true. 

All  these  great  questions  of  commerce  jn  all  their 
consequences  are  so, immediately  connected  with  ag- 
riculture and  a market,  f cannot  forbear  lo  mention 
one  other  subject  of  great  and  commanding  import- 
ance to  the  nation  — 1 mean  our  numerous  reciprocity 
treaties,  so  called.  »lt  is  the  misuse  of  the  term,  and 
the  permitted  abuse  of  those  treaties,  which  calls 
for  remark  arid  public  consideration.  The  injuries 
arising  from  those  treaties  are  very  great,  as  they  are 
expounded  and  carried  into  elFect  on  us.  Most  of 
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the  nations  of  Europe  have  colonies  in  different 
parts  of  the  ocean — the  East  or  West  Indies.  But 
to  be  brief,  I must  illustrate  by  a single  case.  Great 
Britain  readily  makes  a reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  It  bespeaks  great  equality  and  mu- 
tual kindness.  The  flags  and  ships  of  each  other  are 
put  upon  the  same  footing  in  each  other’s  ports,  and 
to  be  received  without  distinction  or  discrimination. 
It  looks  all  well.  In  practice,  under  the  treaty,  an 
American  and  an  English  vessel  load  at  London  with 
the  same  goods,  and  come  in  together  at  one  of  our 
ports.  The  duties  collected  must  be  upon  the  goods, 
and  no  difference  in  which  ship  the  good  come. — 
This  country  has  the  right,  and  so  has  England, 
to  lay  whatever  duties  she  thinks  proper  on  the 
importation  of  the  goods  into  their  respective  ports. 
England  accordingly  imposed  a rate  of  duties  on 
produce  from  the  United  States  so  high  as  to  be  a 
prohibition,  and  a rate  of  duties  on  like  articles  from 
her  own  colonies  so  low  as  to  be  nominal.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  is  that  the  American  and  the  English 
ships  which  come  out  together  can  neither  of  them 
take  a return  cargo  from  the  United  States  to  Lon- 
don, or  any  port,  on  account  of  the  high  duties.  But 
the  British  ship  can  take  the  same  articles  from  our 
ports  and  sail  to  the  nearest  British  colony,  touch, 
and  then  proceed  on  to  London  or  any  port.  Her 
voyage  is  now  from  the  colony,  and  she  pays  only  the 
colony  duty  on  the  very  articles  she  took  from  our 
port.  Thus  she  sails  around  the  reciprocity  treaty. 
The  American  vessel  is  not  allowed  to  go  from  the 
colony  to  England;  can  make  no  voyage;  has  no 
market,  and  is  left  in  our  docks  to  decay. 

RECIPROCITY . 

These  few  articles  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  whole  : 

From  Bril- 

Duties.  Front  the  U.  S. 

On  Boards  or  other  Timber 

per  load  of  50  cubic  feet.  $7  68 

On  Oars,  per  120  36  00 

On  Handspikes,  per  140  9 60 

On  Spokes  for  Wheels  per 

1000  19  20 

On  Firewood  per  load  of 

216  cubic  feet 


ish  Colonies. 

48  cts. 
90  cts. 
24  cts. 

48  cts. 


2 40 

1 75 

2 26 

3 58 
5 00 
2 37 
5 00 
I 44 
1 87 
1 37 
5 62 

30  00 
79 


free. 
84  cts. 
75  cts. 
87  cts. 
12  cts. 
58  cts. 
25  cts. 
34  cts. 
44  cts. 
12  cts. 
00  cts. 
00  cts. 
06  els. 


On  Bacon,  112  lbs. 

Beans,  bushel, 

' Beef,  bbl. 

Butter,  112  lbs. 

Cheese,  “ 

Feathers,  “ 

Flour,  bis, 

Pork,- 112  lbs. 

Rice,  “ 

Spirits  from  grain  , gall’s, 

Oil,  linseed,  ton, 

Tallow,  112  lbs. 

Wheat  per  bushel,  on  sliding 

scale,  prohibited  unless  al- 
most famine,  00  06  cts 

The  course  of  this  trade  is — for  British  vessels  to. 
come  into  our  ports  and  to  take  a cargo  of  American 
pjoduce,  and  sail — if  at  the  East,  for  Halifax  or  an 
eastern  produce,  and  sail — if  at  a Southern  Port, for  a 
West  India  Island— and  having  touched  thus  at  a 
British  Colony,  the  voyage  is  then  homeward  from 
such  colony.  This  avoids  the  reciprocity  treaty  se- 
cures the  carrying  trade  of  our  grain,  timber,  &c. — 
as  also  the  benefit  of  the  discriminating  duties  in  fa- 
vor of  the  colonies.  In  March,  1840,  I came  up  the 
Savannah  River,  and  there  saw  eleven  large  British 
vessels  lading  with  Georgia  timber — no  American 
vessel  there!  This  course  of  trade  is  not  allowed  to 
an  American  vessel.  Reciprocity  in  Trade  means — 
Our  ports  open  to  her  Commerce:  her  ports  shut  to 
our  Commerce.  It  is  much  better  for  her  than  free 
trade.  In  that  we  should  be  in  competition  with 
her;  in  the  reciprocity  trade  we  are  shut  out. 

But  this,  reciprocity  trade  is  not  restricted  to  our 
country  or  to  our  productions.  The  treaty  extends 
to  Brazil,  to  Hayti,  or  to  any  part  of  the  world 
where  the  enterprize  and  the  voyage  of  an  American 
vessel  can  be  defeated. 

FREE  TRADE. 

“Foreign  coffees  are  charged  Is.  3d.  per  pound 
duty;  colonial  Coffees,  only  6d.  where  coffees  impor 
ted  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pay  9d.  Now  as 
the  cost  of  sending  in  an  pnusual  and  indirect  way, 
coffees  from  a foreign  country  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  only  from  |d.  to  Id.  per  pound,  very  large 
quantilies  aro  shipped  from  Brazil  and  Hayti  to  the 
Cape:  and  thence  re-shipped  to  England.” — Report  of 
a Committee  to  Parliament,  1840. 

“Have  cargoes  of  coffee  bepp  sent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  from  ports  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
to  be  landed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  necessary  consumption 
here?  Yes:  from  26th  April,  1838,  to  24th  March, 
1840,  it  appears  by  the  returns  that  81  cargoes,  im- 


porting more  than  21,000,000  lbs.  of  foreign  coffee 
had  arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom , from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  The  duty  on  that  mode  of  carrying 
coffee  is  9d.  per  pound.  If  entered  from  a foreign, 
country,  Is.  3d.  The  duty  saved  by  the  indirect  im- 
portation would  be  <£750,000  sterling,  about  $3,750,- 
000.” — Examination  of  McGregor,  annexed  to  Report. 

The  intent  and  meaning  of  this,  is,  that  the  Ameri- 
can vessel  cannot  take  the  coffees,  to  pay  Is.  and  3d. 
sterling  per  pound,  in  England.  She  is  not  allowed 
to  go  with  a cargo  from  the  English  settlements  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  an  English  port.  The 
British  vessel  takes  the  Coffee,  touches  at  the  Cape, 
and  thence  her  voyage  is  home,  where  she  pays  9d. 
per  pound  duty,  with  only  id.  or  Id.  per  pound,  for 
increased  cost  of  her  indirect  way.  Should  the 
American  vessel  take  a cargo  and  conclude  to  bear 
the  difference  of  duty,  the  English  vessel  would 
soon  arrive  and  with  it  difference  of  duty  in  her  favor 
(being  twelve  cents  per  pound)  would  under- 
sell and  ruin  the  American  voyage.  Thus  the 
American  ship  owner  witli  blighted  hopes  learns  that 
his  own  government  has  not  only  negotiated  him  out 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  his  own  country,  but  has  also 
turned  him  out  of  the  carrying  trade  between  all 
other  nations  and  England.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
English  Government  negotiate, for  its  subjects;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  say  for  whom  the  American  gov- 
ernment negotiated. 

Our  neighbors,  the  Spaniards,  have  also  learned 
something  of  this  mode  of  commerce,  and  of  the 
kindness  of  our  government  under  any  outrage  in 
its  commercial  arrangements.  She  too  has  provi- 
ded a duty  on  cotton,  so  high  as  to  prohibit  its  im- 
portation in  American  vessels; — while  it  is  brought 
from  her  colonies  in  tier  own  vessels  at  a nominal 
duty.  Some  few  years  ago  I wept  from  New 
Orleans  to  Havana  in  an  American  vessel,  laden 
ir.  part  with  cotton.  I noticed  the  course  of  the 
trade. — On  arrival  at  Havana,  the  cotton  became  the 
produce  of  Cuba,  and  was  then  shipped  as  such  with 
the  New  Orleans  bags,  and  marks  upon  it,  in  a 
Spanish  vessel,  for  Old  Spain,  and  paying  only  the 
colony  duty. 

These  measures  show  the  devices  to  gain  our  trade, 
to  exclude  American  vessels,  to  injure  their  carry- 
ing trade,  to  lessen  their  shipping  interest  and  ship- 
building, to  depress  their  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  all  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  a treaty  profes- 
sing to  be  reciprocal. 

Among  the  many  fruits  of  these  measures,  is  the 
growing  increase,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  For- 
eign tonnage  in  the  American  commerce.  The  entries 
and  clearances  (not  coasting;al  some  of  our  ports  are 
nearly  one  half  foreign.  The  official  tables  are  not 
now  at  hand  to  give  particulars. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  with  England,  her  Provin- 
ces of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Seotia  laid  heavy 
duties,  $4  per  ton  on  the  export  of  Plaster  of  Paris. 
It  could  not  then  be  obtained  from  any  other  sour- 
ces. The  Onondaga  plaster  was  not  then  much  known 
and  the  canal  of  New  York  was  not  yet  opened  for  its 
transportation.  It  was  then  deemed  an  essential  in 
Agriculture — and  a price  was  paid  for  it  by  farmers 
sometimes  as  high  as  thirty  dollars  per  ton.  It  be- 
came an  important  trade  for  those  colonies,  and  to 
make  tiieir  monopoly  complete,  they  each  passed 
laws,  prohibiting  the  export  of  plaster  of  paris,  in 
any  foreign  vessel— ('meaning  any  vessel  of  the  Uni- 
ted States).  When  those  acts  became  known  among 
us,  congress  promptly  passed  an  act,  declaring  the 
forfeiture  of  any  ship  or  vessel  with  plaster  of  paris, 
and  denying  an  entry  into  our  country, after  the  4th  oj 
July  next,  of  the  Flag  of  any  nation  of  her  colonies 
which  so  excluded  American  vessels  from  their  trade. 
James  Madison  “approved”  the  Act,  3d  March, 
1817.  The  British  ministers  soon  afterwards  com- 
municated to  our  government  the  Repeal  of  the 
colonial  acts,  and  James  Monroe,  issued  the  procla- 
mation suspending  the  act  of  Congress.  (Vide  Laws 
of  the  United  States.) 

These  were  presidents  of  the  country  and  not  of  a 
party;  they  belonged  to  the  line  of  the  revoiulion. — 
Would  they  have  listened  to  free  trade  on  one  side? 
or  endured,  under  a reciprocity  treaty,  the  prohibi- 
tions and  practices  now  claimed  and  permitted  under 
it? — The  late  Hon.  Rufus  King,  a gentleman,  a 
scholar  and  a statesman,  then  our  Senator,  was  effi- 
cient in  passing  the  preceding  act.  A 
doubt  being  expressed  that  the  act  prohibiting  the 
entry  of  the  British  flag,  might  lead  to  a war,  he 
promptly  replied,  “1  hope  not:  but  if  it  does,  we 
must  meet  It.  If  we  are  not  able  to  maintain  our 
independence,  we  had  belter  go  back  to  the  condition 
of  our  colonies,  and  get  protection  in  that  relation.” 
What  a change  has  come  over  the  country  ! 

Gentlemen  ! we  must  thoroughly  understand  our 
condition,  and  at  all  hazards  maintain  our  indepen- 
dence and  our  demands  for  equal  rights  as  a nation. 
United  as  a people,  and  a ding  with  one  spirit  for 


the  common  welfare,  other  nations  would  not  dare 
to  encroach  on  our  privileges.  With  more  devotion 
to  our  country,  and  less  zeal  in  '.he  discipline  of  par- 
ty, our  public  officers  and  representatives  would  not 
be  found  to  lack  capacity  to  understand,  nor  time 
and  spirit  to  take  care  of  the  public  interests.  The 
burthens  fall  on  the  Agriculturists,  and  they  must 
devise  the  remedy. 

The  American  Institute  will  communicate  to  yon 
the  proposition  and  recommendation  of  the  illustri- 
ous Washington,  to  establish  a Home  Department  for 
•Agriculture;  now  too  littled  regarded  in  the  strifes  of 
foreign  politics,  and  other  domestic  interests.  The 
expression  of  your  sentiments  on  these  subjects  will 
aid  to  form  a public  opinion  and  promote  the  great 
results. 


HON.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS’  ADDRESS, 

To  his  constituents  of  the  eighth  congressional  dis- 
trict of  this  commonwealth — delivered  at  Wey- 
mouth Landing,  on  Wednesday,  the  thirtieth  day 

of  October,  1844. 

Fellow  citizens:  Two  years  from  the  17th  of 
September  last  have  passed  away  since  I had  the 
honor  of  addressing  in  this  place,  my  then  constitu- 
ents, inhabitants  of  the  then  12th  congressional  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  on  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
as  they  then  existed,  and  on  the  prospects  then  be- 
fore them.  Their  condition  was  then  peculiar — it  is 
more  so  now.  A preceding  administration  of  12 
years  had  brought  the  nation  from  the  pinnacle  of 
credit,  and  an  overflowing  treasury,  to  a ruined  cre- 
dit, an  insolvent  treasury,  and  the  yawning  gulf  of 
bankruptcy,  while  the  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  had 
changed  from  profound  peace,  to  the  very  verge  of 
war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth.  By 
an  immense  and  unparalleled  effort  the  people  of 
the  nation  had  relieved  themselves  from  this  dis- 
tressed and  perilous  condition,  by  placing  in  the 
chair  of  stale,  a man  in  whose  integrity  and  ability 
they  had  tnoie  general  confidence,  and  all  was  hope 
and  joy.  By  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, this  auspicious  prospect  was  doomed,  within 
one  little  month,  to  total  disappointment.  The  fa- 
vorite of  the  people  was  consigned  to  the  tomb,  and 
by  an  experimental  provision  of  the  constitution, 
never  before  tested,  a man  n as  transferred  from  the 
chair  of  the  senate,  to  the  chair  of  the  nation,  of 
whom  no  man  had  ever  dreamed  as  their  president; 
and  as  Jacob  awoke  in  the  morning  and  beheld  it 
was  Leah — so  the  people  of  this  Union,  soothed  in 
tiieir  slumbers  by  the  pleasing  vision  of  having  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  at  their  head,  awoke  in  the 
morning,  and  behold  it  was — John  Tyler! 

The  nation  was  divided,  as  all  republics  are,  into 
two  great  parlies,  each,  in  the  mass,  honestly  in- 
tending the  good  of  the  whole  country,  but  widely 
differing  as  to  the  measures  by  which  that  good  is  to 
be  secured. 

Unfortunately  there  was  another  great  division  of 
parties — a geographical  division  between  north  and 
south,  or  in  other  words  between  the  owners  of 
slaves  and  the  purely  free.  This  division  often 
counteracted  the  other,  and  as,  by  a great  mistake  in 
the  constitution,  a double  representation  had  been 
allowed  to  the  owners  of  slaves,  a most  unnatural 
combination  was  formed  between  ti  e slave  holders 
of  the  south  and  the  democracy  of  the  north,  whose 
theoretical  principles  of  government  were  in  dia- 
metrical opposition  to  each  other.  The  parties  had 
held  alternate  sway  over  the  government,  but  the 
double  representation  of  the  slave  holders  had  secur- 
ed to  them  the  dominion  during  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  time,  although  they  constituted  the  mi- 
nority of  the  nation.  Of  these  parties  Harrison  re- 
presented the  free,  though  with  a leaning  to  the  south, 
being  himself  a native  of  Virginia — but  Tyler  was 
not  only  a slave  holder  himself,  but  the  whole  system 
of  his  policy  was  devoted  to  strengthen  and  fortify 
the  ascendency  of  slavery,  and  the  slave  holding 
power. 

When  I addressed  my  constituents  of  the  12th 
congressional  district  of  Massachusetts,  two  sessions 
of  the  27th  congress  had  been  held.  That  congress 
was  eminently  whig — having  been  elected  eotempo- 
raneously  with  Harrison,  the  representative  of  the 
free.  It  was  then  impossible  that  they  should  har- 
monize with  Tyler,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
slave  holding  power.  Mr.  Tyler  had  quarrelled 
irreversibly  with  the  cabinet  of  General  Harrison — 
had  vetoed  three  or  four  favorite  measures  of  the 
congress — had  usurped  the  power  of  levying  duties 
without  authority  oflaw — and  had  sent  a paper  to  the 
department  of  state,  in  the  nature  of  a protest 
against  a vital  section  of  the  single  district  law, 
which  he  had  nevertheless  signed. 

He  had  also  signed  the  tariff  act  of  1S42,  but  not 
until  he  had  eviscerated  it  of  the  most  important,  by 
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far,  of  all  its  provisions,  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  A measure 
lnd  ispensablv  necessary,  to  enable  the  states  involved 
in  debt,  by  expendilures  for  internal  improvemens, 
to  meet  their  engagements  with  their  creditors, 
among  whom  were  the  United  Stales  themselves,  to 
the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  cre- 
dit of  the  nation — the  honor  arid  honesty  of  the  sepa- 
rate slates — the  justice  due  to  the  performance  of 
engagements — the  faith  of  contracts,  guarantied  by 
express  stipulation  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  were  all  involved  in  the  establishment  of  the 
principle,  that  the  inheritance  of  the  nation,  the 
inexhaustible  property  of  the  whole  people,  should 
be  forever  applied  to  the  internal  improvement  of 
the  country — to  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals 
— to  the  clearance  of  rivers,  to  the  removal  of  ob- 
structions to  the  facility  of  intercourse  between 
neighbors,  between  city  and  city,  between  town  and 
country,  between  state  and  state,  to  the  conversion 
of  yon  granite  rocks,  planted  all  around  your  habi- 
tations, by  the  God  of  nature — doomed  by  him  to 
eternal  barrenness  where  they  are,  but  convertible 
by  your  industry  and  skill,  into  comfortable  and 
magnificent  edifices,  into  legislative  halls,  into  exe- 
cutive mansions,  into  judicial  tribunals,  into  solemn 
temples,  into  the  abodes  of  social  happiness,  and  the 
rewards  of  virtuous  labor,  and  to  furnish  to  your 
hdnds  the  means  of  accomplishing  all  these  wonders, 
the  peaceful  glory  of  immortal  man  upon  earth.  All 
this  was  involved  in  that  section  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1842,  which  was  blasted  by  the  veto  of  John  Tyler, 
and  (he  exclusion  of  you  and  your  children  from  all 
these  blessings,  was  the  only  condition  upon  which 
John  Tyler  could  be  brought  to  affix  his  reluctant 
signature  to  the  tariff  act  of  1842. 

In  the  ardent  pursuit  of  this  noble  purpose  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  our  own  beloved  and  glorious 
commonwealth  has  not  hesitated  to  involve  herself, 
you  and  your  children,  in  a heavy  and  burdensome 
public  debt.  It  was  a gigantic,  a colossal,  a more 
than  Herculean  undertaking.  The  Erie  canal  had 
immortalized  the  name  of  Clinton,  and  spread  abroad 
on  the  wings  of  fame,  the  enterprize  and  energy  of 
New  York.  It  had  united  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  with  those  of  the  stupendons  inland  lakes 
of  our  northern  region.  It  had  opened  to  the  tra- 
veller, and  the  trader,  a free  and  easy  passage  from 
the  borders  of  the  ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea:  but  New 
York  had  all  these  waters  for  her  means — her  un- 
dertaking was  merely  to  cut  a channel  between  wa- 
ters and  waters.  She  did  it  at  a cost  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  applause  of  the  world  is  justly 
awarded  to  her  achievement.  After  determining  to 
undertake  it,  and  before  commencing  its  execution , 
she  asked  the  helping  hand  of  the  union.  No — Oh, 
No!  The  slave  representation  had  decided,  that 
internal  improvement  was  unconstitutional.  She 
did  it  with  her  own  means  and  resources,  but  she 
contracted  a burdensome  debt. 

Stimulated  by  this  honorable  example,  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  undertook  to  open  a similar  ave- 
nue by  land,  from  their  own  metropolis,  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Northern  Lakes,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. The  work  lobe  performed  by  them  was  a rail- 
road, from  Boston  to  Albany.  The  incessant  activi- 
ty and  energy  of  New  York,  had  already  opened  a 
railroad  avenue  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Northern  Lakes.  And  from  thence  the 
power  of  steam,  afloat  on  the  inland  seas,  brought 
the  state  of  Michigan,  and  the  territories  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa,  into  a relative  proximity  to  Boston, 
closer  than  that  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
at  the  close  of  our  warot  independence. 

Was  not  this  an  object  of  national  concernment? 
was  not  this  an  object  of  sufficient  magnitude  an  I im- 
portance, to  authorize  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to 
demand  of  a paternal  government,  had  such  been 
the  government  of  the  union,  that  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  which  be- 
longed to  them  by  fair  and  equal  distribution?  That 
proportion  would  have  been  furnished  to  them  by 
the  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  which  John 
Tyler  blasted  by  h is  veto.  The  slave  representation 
in  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  union,  had  decreed 
that  internal  improvement  was  unconstitutional. 

Was  it  not  an  object  of  national  concernmenl? 
My  friends,  if  any  one  of  you  has  three  days  of 
time  to  spare,  and  bills  of  banks  in  credit  which  fifty 
years  ago  it  would  have  cost  you  to  go  and  spend  an 
independence  day  at  Boston,  go  and  spend  a day  at 
Albany — you  may  go  in  the  genial  season  between 
sunrise  and  sunset— traverse  the  deep  cuts  through 
the  solid  rocks;  fly,  with  the  speed  of  an  eagle,  over 
the  mountain  and  the  valley;  pass  through  the  ex- 
cavated mountain,  with  a forest  of  sturdy  oaks  and 
lofty  hemlocks  over  your  head;  meet  and  pass  by, 
as  with  a (lash  of  lightning,  the  returning  trains, 


with  their  daily  hundreds,  I might  almost  say  their 
daily  thousands,  of  passengers,  and  of  tons  of  freight; 
mingle  with  your  fellow  passengers  in  your  own  car, 
men,  women,  children,  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  union,  all,  whether  outward  or  homeward 
bound,  looking  intently  towards  home  as  the  end  of 
their  journey,  and  realizing  Captain  Gulliver’s  fa- 
ble of  a flying  city,— and  say  if  the  work  by  which 
all  this  was  brought  with  the  reach  and  means  of 
every  individual  in  the  country,  was  notan  object  of 
national  concernment.  For  its  accomplishment  you 
are  heavily  taxed — and  for  that  burden  you  are  in- 
debted to  Captain  Tyler’s  veto  upon  that  section  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1842,  which  directed  the  distribu- 
tion to  you  of  your  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands.  To  save  the  tariff  from 
the  presidential  usurpation  of  levying  revenue  with- 
out law,  the  whig  congress  submitted  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  taking  the  tariff',  curtailed  of  its  most  bene- 
ficent and  blessed  action.  The  congress  passed  a 
separate  act  for  the  distribution  interdicted  by  the 
veto;  but  as  it  was  passed  within  the  last  ten  days 
of  the  session,  Captain  Tyler,  instead  of  honoring 
it  with  a veto,  silently  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

For  the  tariff  act,  as  it  first  passed,  I had  not  only 
voted,  but  had  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  its  pass- 
age. In  the  first  act,  directing  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  1 had 
myself  caused  (o  be  introduced  a section,  providing 
that  in  that  distribution  the  portion  due  to  any  state 
indebted  to  the  United  States,  should  first  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  those  debts.  You  are  perhaps 
not  aware  that  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  out- 
cry against  the  power  of  congress  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  states,  they  have  assumed  them  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions.  I specify  the  case  of 
what  is  called  the  Smithsonian  fund.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  on  the 
1st  day  of  September,  1838,  there  were  deposited  in 
the  mint  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  five 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  and  some  odd  hundred 
dollars,  in  gold,  being  the  bequest  of  James  Smith- 
son,  a noble  Briton,  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, for  the  establishment,  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
of  an  institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men.  About  two  months  before 
this  deposite  was  made,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1838, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  money  was  on  its  way 
from  the  chancery  court  of  England,  a section  was 
introduced  into  an  appropriation  act  of  congress,  re- 
quiring that  when  the  money  should  be  received, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  cause  it  to  be 
invested  in  stocks  of  the  states,  at  an  interest  of  not 
less  than  five  per  cent,  a year,  and  that  the  interest 
thereon,  as  it  should  accrue,  should  be  invested  in 
like  manner,  until  congress  should  otherwise  direct. 

My  friends,  in  the  times  of  hard  money  currency, 
when  pine  tree  shillings  were  in  circulation,  1 re- 
member to  have  heard  it  said  that  when  too  much 
money  was  given  to  thoughtless  young  men,  or  even* 
to  handsome  young  ladies,  it  was  apt  to  burn  a hole 
in  their  pockets.  Whether  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  1838,  Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  thought  that 
a sum  of  more  than  500,000  dollars  of  British  gold, 
in  the  vaults  of  the  mint,  would  he  in  danger  of 
burning  a hole  through  its  walls,  or  whether,  as  is 
more  creditable  to  his  character,  and  therefore  more 
probable,  his  extreme  solicitude  to  discharge  the 
official  duties  assigned  to  him  by  congress,  was  his 
impulse,  certain  it  is  that  on  the  3d  of  September, 
3838,  only  two  days  after  the  deposite  of  the  money, 
500,000  dollars  of  it  were  exchanged  for  five  hun- 
dred bonds  o-f  the  state  of  Arkansas,  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  at  a yearly  interest  of  six  per 
cent.;  that  the  money  was  received  by  Ambrose  Se- 
veir,  then  and  now  a member  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  a warm  advocate  for  the  imme- 
diate annexation  of  Texas,  and  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Tyler  treaty. 

For  three  or  four  years  the  interest  on  these  bonds 
was  paid  in  bonds  of  the  same  description — bonds  of 
the  state  of  Arkansas.  The  odd  nine  thousand  dol- 
lars were  in  like  manner  invested  in  bonds  of  the 
state  of  Michigan;  and  tiiere  are  now  invested  in 
state  bonds,  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  the  Smithsonian  fund.  In  1842.  I obtained,  with 
infinite  difficulty,  the  repeal  of  the  law  requiring  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  re-invest  the  accruing 
inlerest  in  stocks  of  the  states,  and  substituted  stocks 
of  the  United  States  in  their  stead. 

For  the  last  three  years,  not  a dollar  of  interest 
has  been  paid  on  the  bonds  of  the  state  of  Arkansas, 
or  of  Michigan,  and  there  is  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  due  on  that  account,  to  the 
Smithsonian  fund, — debts  of  the  states,  which  the 
United  Stales  have  assumed,  by  these  investments  in 
their  stocks,  and  which,  in  all  honor  and  justice, 
they  are  bound  to  pay.  I have  great  satisfaction  in 
adding,  that  Mr.  Cross,  a highly  respectable  gentle- 
man, and  representative  in  congress,  from  the  state 


of  Arkansas,  assured  me  that  he  had  no  doubt  tha 
the  legislature  of  the  stale  would  make  provision 
for  the  final  faithful  performance  of  all  these  her  en- 
gagements. 

The  fate  of  the  navy  pension  fund  is  a still  more 
melancholy  tale  of  investments  of  public  monies  in 
the  stocks  of  the  states. 

The  same  investment  of  millions  held  by  the  war 
department,  in  trust  for  annuities  payable  to  nume- 
rous Indian  tribes,  would  furnish  an  ample  commen- 
tary on  the  clamor  against  the  power  of  congress  to 
assume  the  debts  of  the  states;  but  my  time  is  short, 
and  I must  hasten  on  to  subjects  of  more  immedi- 
ate interest  to  you. 

The  tariff  of  1842  has  wrought  wonders  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  enacted— the  procure- 
ment of  an  adequate  revenue  for  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and  of  protection 
for  the  n alive  industry  and  free  labor  of  the  land. 
The  revenue  was  necessary,  not  only  to  defray  the 
current  expenses  of  even  an  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  but  to  provide  means  for 
the  discharge  of  an  enormous  debt,  which  <he  reck- 
less policy  of  the  preceding  administration  had  sad- 
dled upon  the  country.  As  for  economy,  well  was 
it  for  the  rigidity  of  your  purse  strings,  that  upon 
the  accession  of  John  Tyler  to  the  presidency,  you 
had  a Harrison  congress  to  keep  him  in  check.  Read 
now  his  message  to  congress,  in  December,  1841,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of  the 
27th  congress.  Read  also,  the  reports  of  his  two 
military  departments,  recommended  to  congress,  in 
his  message.  You  will  a platform  of  annual  expen- 
ditures, urged  with  importunate  vehemence,  which 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  a year  would  not  have  suffic- 
ed to  realize.  The  secretary  of  the  navy,  especial- 
ly, burning  already  with  thirst  for  Texas,  and  Coa- 
huila,  Chihuahua,  and  Tamaulipas,  and  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  two  Californias,  and  Cuba,  gravely  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  the  navy,  to  at  least  half  the 
fo-ce  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  while  an  actual  esti- 
mate of  24  millions  for  the  then  commencing  year, 
could  only  defray  the  cost  of  a force  less  than  one 
eighth  of  the  coeval  British  naval  force. 

But  the  whig  congress  did  not  partake  of  this 
inordinate  passion  for  conquest,  or  for  coming  to  a 
conflict  of  force  with  Great  Britain,  upon  the  ocean. 
Instead  of  enormously  increasing,  as  his  two  secre- 
taries earnestly  persuaded,  they  did  actually  curtail 
very  considerably,  both  the  army  and  navy  estab- 
lishments. These,  as  Edmund  Burke  calls  them, 
are  the  bleeding  arteries  of  profusion,  and  I entreat 
you,  my  constituents,  to  keep  an  ever  watchful  eye 
over  the  administration  of  the  general  government, 
in  time  of  peace,  on  these  two  points.  Be  assured, 
that  whenever  you  shall  see  executive  recommenda- 
tions of  increased  army  or  navy  expenditure,  they 
cover  some  latent  desire  and  design  of  war  with 
Great  Britain  or  Mexico — and  so  long  as  the  milita- 
ry and  naval  appropriations  of  congress  are  kept 
within  their  present  bounds,  you  may  rely  on  the 
continuance  of  peace,  if  not  entirely  upon  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  government. 

The  tariff  of  1842  has  then  fully  performed  its 
promise  in  the  production  of  revenue.  It  has  re- 
stored the  palsied  credit  of  the  nation,  filled  the  cof- 
fers of  the  treasury,  provided  ample  means  for  de- 
fraying the  current  expenses  of  the  years  1842,  ’43, 
’44,  and  ’45,  and  already  paid  off  a large  portion  of 
the  heavy  debt  contracted  by  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration. But  the  tariff'  has  also  afforded  protection 
to  the  free  labor  and  native  industry  of  the  country 
— and  this,  strange  to  say,  is  the  source  of  the  strong- 
est opposition  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff,  when  it 
was  carried  through,  and  is  now  the  most  efficient 
agent  for  forcing  its  repeal. 

Protection  is  the  .price  of  allegiance — protection 
is  the  object  for  which  all  government  is  instituted. 
When  a government  ceases  to  protect,  it  must  cease 
to  claim  obedience  or  submission.  There  is  no  code 
upon  earth  which  claims  obedience  and  denies  pro- 
tection but  the  black  code;  and  accordingly,  it  is 
from  the  land  of  the  black  code  that  the  hue  and  cry 
comes  against  protection. 

Protection  was  the  great  and  all  embracing  cause, 
I might  say,  the  only  cause,  of  the  enactment  by  the 
people  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  By 
the  people — not  according  to  that  idea,  worthy  of 
Lilliput  and  Blefuscu,  a compact  of  petty,  sovereign, 
tyrant  corporations,  but  the  will  of  we  the  people — 
to  form  a more  perfect  Union — establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defer.ee,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posteri- 
ty— would  not  every  one  of  those  objects  be  em- 
braced in  the  single  word,  protection. 

The  country,  inhabited  by  the  people  who  enacted 
this  constitution,  was  large — it  is  now  much  larger. 
It  embraces  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longtitude, 
many  varieties  of  climate,  of  soil,  of  natural  pro- 
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ductions,  of  human  wants — of  interests  to  be  pro- 
tected. All  the  great  interests  of  human  society 
required  the  protecting  hand,  though  at  djfferent 
times,  in  different  places,  and  by  the  ministration  of 
different  modes  and  measures  of  protection. 

Agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  the  fisheries 
throughout  the  globe,  the  mechanic  arts,  learning, 
science,  literature,  the  genius  of  invention;  and  equal 
to  them  all,  the  free  labor  of  the  industrious  poor, 
all  with  equal  justice  demand  protection.  Jt  the 
northern  portion  of  this  Union,  the  protection  for 
which  the  constitution  was  indispensable  to  provide, 
was  fur  commerce — navigation,  fisheries,  manufac- 
tories, and  free  labor.  The  protection  needed  for 
for  the  south,  was  for  Indian  warfare  and  slavery. 
When  the  government  was  organized,  its  first  want 
was  revenue — revenue  to  defray  its  own  necessary 
expenses — revenue  to  redeem  its  own  credit — reve- 
nue to  furnish  the  means  of  protection  to  all  these 
interests — revenue  to  discharge  the  debts  and  re- 
deem the  obligations  of  the  war  of  independence. — 
The  very  first  act,  therefore,  of  the  first  congress, 
after  its  organization,  was  an  act  for  raising  reve 
nue,  and  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
manufactures.  Who  then  dared  to  question  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  manufactures  to  encouragement 
and  protection?  The  next  act  was  for  imposing  du- 
ties on  tonnage.  This,  also,  was  an  act  for  levying 
revenue,  but  its  primary  object  was  protection — 
protection  specially  to  ship-builders — to  agriculture, 
by  the  providing  a market  for  timber,  iron,  sailcloth, 
cordage,  hemp;  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and  the 
manufacture  oi  ships — all  this  was  done  by  laying  a 
heavy  duly  on  the  tonnage  of  foreign  ships,  and  a 
very  light  one  upon  our  own.  These  acts,  as  mea- 
sures for  raising  revenue,  were  for  protection  to  the 
whole  Union — as  measures  of  protection,  they  bore 
upon  northern  interests — commerce,  manufactures, 
navigation.  Was  the  protection  of  the  south  over- 
looked?— not  they!  By  an  act  of  the  same  session, 
the  army  of  t h e confederation  was  adopted  as  an  es- 
tablishment under  the  constitution,  and  the  5th  sec- 
tion of  that  act  reads  thus: 

Section  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted — T h 3 1 for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States  from  the  hostile  in- 
cursions of  the  Indians,  the  president  is  hereby  au 
thorised  to  call  into  service,  from  time  to  time,  such 
part  of  the  militia  of  the  states  respectively,  as  he 
may  judge  necessary  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and 
that  their  pay  and  subsistence,  while  in  service,  be 
the  same  as  the  pay  and  subsistence  of-the  troops 
above  mentioned. 

The  army  was  adopted!  Some  English  philoso- 
pher has  said,  with  more  energy  than  delicacy  of 
expression,  that  an  army  is  a beast  with  a great  bel- 
ly— which  only  means  that  an  army  necessarily  re- 
quires great  expense.  What  need  had  you  of  an 
army?  At  the  clot  e of  the  war  of  independence,  the 
army  had  been  disbanded — but  even  then,  under 
the  slate  sovereignty  confederation,  the  cry  from  , 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  for  protection  from  | 
Indian  hostilities  was  so  loud,  so  shrill,  so  heart- 1 
rending,  that  a small  military  force  was  raised  by  j 
requisition  from  (he  northern  states,  and  in  the  first 
session  of  the  first  congress  was  adopted,  under  the  - 
constitution  of  we  the  people; — and  of  that  army,  in 
the  defeats  of  Harmar  and  of  St.  Clair,  many  a gal- 1 
lant  son  of  New  England,  ay,  of  Massachusetts,  ! 
sealed  his  service  to  his  country  with  his  blood.  All 
this  expenditure,  of  which  the  north  bore  more  than 
its  proportion,  was  for  protection  to  the  south  and 
the  west — for,  excepting  in  times  when,  against  her  j 
will,  the  north  has  been  forced  into  collision,  actual 
or  threatened,  with  Great  Britain — the  north  has  j 
never  needed  the  service  of  one  single  soldier,  to  j 
fight,  or  to  maintain  and  pay.  What,  then,  is  this 
cry  from  the  legislators  of  the  black  code,  against 
protection  to  free  labor  by  impost  duties  to  raise  re- 
venue, because  it  levies  a tax  upon  one  man  for  the 
benefit  of  another?  Where  are  the  millions  that  you 
have  paid,  and  the  blood  that  you  have  shed,  for 
protection  of  the  south  and  west,  from  the  defeats  of 
Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  and  the  victory  of  Mad  An- 
thony, down  to  the  honorable  capture  of  Osceola, 
and  the  honorable  pacification  of  Col.  Worth? 

Protection  to  slavery!  to  slave  trading — to  slave  , 
breeding!  Ay!  there,  indeed,  is  the  rub!  But  what  | 
was  the  provision  in  the  constitution,  that  the  south  j 
— South  Carolina  and  Georgia — should  enjoy,  un- 1 
interrupted,  lor  twenty  years,  the  profits  of  that 
blessed  African  slave  trade,  which  you  and  they  have  , 
now  declared  piracy,  punishable  with  death?  Whatj 
is  that  provision  of  the  constitution,  in  which  you  j 
have  literally  and  gramalically  declared,  that  no ; 
person,  held  io  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  I 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  claim  ot  the  party  to  whom  such  ser- 
vice or  labor  may  be  due;  hut  which,  by  legislative 
and  judicial  construction,  you  are  told,  means,  that; 


every  such  person  shall  be.  delivered  up  and  you  are 
required  to  deliver  Ihem  up;  while,  in  the  slates 
whence  they  come,  your  native  citizens,  going  to 
them  in  (he  occupation  of  their  lawful  pursuits,  are 
cast  into  prison  and  brutally  treated  by  laws  of  ihe 
stale  legislatures — laws  declared  by  a judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  a native  himself 
of  that  state,  to  trample  on  the  constitution.  Yet, 
with  that  opinion  unreversed,  all  remonstrance 
against  that  state  law  from  our  own  commonwealth, 
from  Great  Britain,  and  from  France,  ha?  been 
treated  with  contempt — and  repeated  declarations, 
that  sooner  than  recede  from  that  law,  the  state  will 
prefer  a dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  a war  with 
Great  Britain, — and  when  John  Tyler  was  called 


And  all  this,  with  a strutting  pomposity  of  man 
ner,  and  a ludicrous  parade  of  nationality,  was  giv- 
en to  the  people  of  this  country  as  the  learned  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by  his 
obsequious  friend,  with  an  ingenious  note  of  his  own, 
virtually  cautioning  the  reader  not  to  believe  more 
than  half  of  it,  perhaps  not  so  much — certainly 
some  part  of  it — just  enough  to  stifle  (he  complaint 
of  Mexico  for  the  robbery  of  her  provinces,  and  to 
accredit  the  imposture  that  in  1819  Texas  was  sur- 
rendered by  our  government  (o  Spain,  when  she 
stood  ready  to  surrender  it  to  us.  This  imposture  I 
have  exposed  in  all  its  nakedness  and  deformity.  I 
have  shoo  n that  as  an  argument  to  palliate  the  ruf- 
fian despoilment  of  Mexico,  it  is  utterly  destitute  of 


upon  by  absolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  ; foundation,  and  proves  only  the  consciousness  of 
for  a copy  of  that  opinion  of  the  judge  of  the  su-  j wrong  to  Mexico  by  the  desperate  resort  to  this  fic- 


preme  court,  he  answered  that  lie  wa3  not  aware  of 
j the  existence  of  any  such  opinion! 

And  what  is  that  other  provision  in  the  constitu- 
; tion,  which  confers  upon  the  holders  of  slaves  a 
double  representation  in  the  house  of  representa- 
| tives,  and  in  the  colleges  of  presidential  and  vice  pre- 
I sideiitial  electors? 

And  is  not  all  this  protection  enough  to  the  slave 


tion,  that  Texas  had  once  been  treacherously  sur- 
rendered by  our  government,  when  Mexico  belonged 
to  Spain. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  our  war  of  indepen- 
dence, being  a student  at  Harvard  University,  I re- 
member being  present  at  the  trial,  before  the  su- 
preme judicial  court  of  the  state,  of  a man  for  horse 
stealing.  His  defence  was,  that  the  man,  from  whom 


ry  of  the  south?  but  must  the  republic  of  Texas  be  he  had  stolen  the  horse,  had,  before  the  rebellion, 
taken,  at  the  cost  of  a wicked  war  of  robbery  upon  , stole  a horse  from  him.  It  was  merely  a Rowland 
Mexico  and  Great  Britain,  to  secure  to  southern  I for  an  Oliver.  You  will  readily  imagine  that  this 
slavery  more  protection?  -defence  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  jury; 

Fellow  citizens,  the  first  enormous  encroachment  i but  what  struck  me,  as  equally  characteristic,  was 
upon  your  liberties,  was  gradually,  slow  ly,  silently  I the  indignation  of  the  chief  justice,  at  the  use,  by  the 
effected,  almost  entirely  without  moving  your  ob-  ’ horse  stealer,  of  the  words — -before  the  rebellion. — - 
nervation.  It  consisted  in  securing  an  immense  dis-  “Before  the  rebellionP’said  he,  “whatdo  you  mean?” 
proportion  of  the  public  offices,  the  avenues  to  place  | The  man  scratched  his  bead,  and  said,  “The  late 
and  power,  in  slave-holding  hands.  How  effectively  j war.”  The  chief  jus'ice  cautioned  him  never  again 
this  has  been  done,  to  satisfy  yourselVes,  you  have  j to  call  that  war  a rebellion — for  it  was  an  offence, 
only  to  look  into  the  register  oi'  public  offices,  com-  j at  least,  as  aggravated  as  that  of  stealing  a horse, 
monly  called  the  Blue  Book,  where  you  will  find  the  j There  is  a curious  coincidence  between  the  reason- 
president  arid  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  the  j ing  of  this  horse  stealer,  and  that  of  the,  hero  of  the 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  five  of , hermitage,  to  justify  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  six  heads  of  the  executive  department,  the  chief  the  United  States.  Before  the  North  American  re- 
commanding officers  of  your  army  and  navy,  with  be  J 1 ion , says  the  horsestealer,  this  man  stole  a horse 
solitary  exceptions,  and  last  of  all,  the  supreme  ju-  from  me;  by  stealing  a horse  from  him,  now,  I do 
dicial  tribunal  of  your  Union,  your  last  resort  of  '■  but  lake  my  own; — exchange  is  no  robbery.  Before 
protection  of  life  and  liberty,  and  all  the  rights  of  the  rebellion  of  Mexico  against  Spain,  says  the  hero 
human  nature — tenants  of  office  for  life,  and  holders  — Spain,  by  the  treachery  of  our  government,  stole 
of  property  in  slaves.  Texas  from  us.  By  stealing  Texas  from  Mexico, 

This  first  encroachment  is  consummated.  The  now  we  do  but  retake  our  own.  There  is,  however, 
second,  is  the  suppression  of  the  right  of  petition. — j difference  between  the  two  cases,  to  the  disad- 
The  voice  of  complaint  shall  not  be  heard;  it  shall  | 'an^aSc  °*  ^ie  hero’s  logic.  The  thief  only  stole 
be  stiffed.  It  might  appeal  to  self-evident  truths—  , lhe  man  who  had>  a*  he  sa<  stolen  from  him. 
It  might  invoke  the  sympathies  of  human  nature  It  ! He  had  onl>  aPP>leii  th?  lex  talioms-and  taken  that 
might  call  up  the  cherished  associations  of  thought  : revenge  which,  Lord  Bacon  says,  is  a wild  kind  of 
with  the  words,  habeas  corpus-trial  by  jury — ; JusUc*.  But  the  hero -punishes  Mexico  for  the  sins 
freedom  of  speech— freedom  of  the  press-the  fa  | of  Spain;  or,  rather,  of  our  government,  for  surren- 
naticisrn  of  abolition.  No!1  that  voice  must  not  be  j dermg  our  property  to  Spam.  Lad  there  even  been 
heard.  This  encroachment  is  also  consummated.—  | a vv°ri1  ll'tUh  in  the  pretence  that  cur  government 
The  third,  is  the  annexation— the  re-annexation  of  | treacherously  surrendered  1 exas,  n,  1819,  to  Spam, 
Texas — not  that  Texas  where  once  La  Salle,  in  , ‘hat  could  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  impair  the  ti- 
‘searoh  of  the  Mississippi,  built  a stoekade  fort  for  of, Mexico  t0,  th,e  boundary,  stipulated  by  the 
his  shipwrecked  crew,  exterminated  within  twelve  j Florida  treaty,  the  hero  himself  having,  on  the  5th 
months  after,  without  leaving  a survivor  to  tell  the  ?f  April  1832,  solemnly  proclaimed  the  ratification 
tale,  never  having  covered  five  miles  surface  of  the  \ by  himself,  of  a treaty  with , Mex.co-adopting  and 
soil,  never  heard  of  since,  and  the  spot  on  which  it 


the  treaty  of  1819,  as  the  boundary  between  the  U. 
States  and  Mexico.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that 


stood  unknown — not  that,  but  the  Texas  bounded  by 

the  Rio  del  Norte;  stretching  up  beyond  its  source  to  „ , . . 

the  latitude  of  New  York,  then  down  again  to  lati- i thls  ^cation  and  proclamation  were  issued  three 

tube  36,  and  thence  across  to  the  Paeifio  ocean,  with 
the  two  Californias,  of  which  formal  possession  was 


taken,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  on  its  first 
annexation,  by  Commodore  Thomas  Ap  Calesby 
Jones;  ail  this  must  be  re-annexed  to  the  United 
States,  to  form  nine  or  ten  slave-holding  states,  each 
with  two  slave-breeding  and  slave-trading  senators, 
and  a corresponding  double  slave  representation  in 
the  house,  all  to  rivet  forever  the  chains  of  slavery 
upon  this  Union,  and  to  “extend  the  area  of  free- 
dom.” 

Fellow  citizens!  I am  not  amusing  or  abusing  your 
good  nature  with  tales  of  fiction.  All  this,  and  more, 
has  been  fermenting  in  the  brain  of  the  hero  of  the 
hermitage,  ever  since  his  inventive  genius  inspired 
him  with  the  belief  that  one  Mr.  Erwin,  some  time 
minister  of  the  United  States,  in  Spain,  came  to  him 
soon  after  his  election  as  president,  and  filled  him 
with  astonishment,  by  disclosing  to  him  the  secret 
that  he,  Erwin,  had,  in  1818,  made  with  one  Pizar- 
ro,  a Jacobin  (Mr.  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll  styles 
him  a republican)  Spanish  minister  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  of  Spain,  a treaty,  whereby  the  two  Flo- 
ridas  and  all  this  Texas  were  given  to  the  United 
States,  for  nothing;  and  when  this  treaty  was  all 
ready  to  be  signed,  and  the  plenipotentiary  Erwin 
wrote  home  for  powers  to  sign  it,  our  government, 
from  an  undue  estimate  of  our  institutions,  and  from 
jealousy  of  the  south  and  the  west,  instead  of  send- 
ing the  power  to  Erwin  to  sign  the  treaty,  took  the 
negotiation  out  of  his  handB,  transferred  it  to  Wash- 
ington, and  concluded  another  treaty,  with  the  Sa- 
bine. for  the  boundary. 


years  after  the  hero  had  received  all  those  revela- 
tions and  papers  from  Mr.  Erwin,  which,  he  says, 
filled  him  with  astonishment. 


In  his  letter  of  12th  February,  1843,  to  Aaron  Vail 
Brown,  he  says,  that,  in  conformity  with  his  Roman 
principle— of  always  adding  to  the  republic, and  never 
ceding  any  part  of  its  territory — he  gave  our  minis- 
ter to  Mexico  instructions  to  enter  upon  a negotia- 
tion for  the  retrocession  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States; 
and  the  use  of  the  word  retrocession,  implies  that  it 
was  after,  and  in  consequence  of  the  revelalions  of 
Mr.  Erwin.  No  such  instructions  have  ever  been 
communicated  to  either  house  of  congress,  or  to  the 
public.  It  appears,  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Erving  to 
President  Jackson,  published  by  Charles  J.  Ingersoll, 
that  Erving  first  made  his  revelations  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1829.  Now,  on  the  25th  of  August,  of 
that  year — nearly  four  months  before  the  tevelations 
— Mr.  Poinsett  had,  by  a long  and  elaborate  despatch, 
been  instructed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  secretary  of  state, 
without  delay  to  open  a negotiation  with  the  Mexi- 
can government,  lor  the  purchase  of  a part  ol  the 
province  of  Texas — of  so  much  as  they  could  be  in- 
duced to  cede  to  us.  Four  distinct  propositions  of 
cession  were  made  in  that  instruction,  for  a new 
boundary.  1.  In  the  centre  of  a desert,  200  miles 
wide,  between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  Nueces, 
for  which  4 or  5 millions  of  dollars  were  ofi'ered. — 
2.  The  western  bank  of  the  Rio  de  la  Baca,  3. 
The  Colorado.  4.  The  Rio  Brassos  de  Dios.  The 
despatch  adds,  tiiat  “the  president  dues  not  desire 
the  proposed  cession,  without  rendering  a just  and 
fair  equivalent  for  it.  He  authorizes,  therelore,  the 
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offer  of  4 or  5 millions  for  the  largest  cpssion.and 
proportionally  for  cither  of  the  others.  Not  the  re- 
motest hint  of  retrocession  was  suggested  in  this  in- 
struction; nor  was  the  largest  proposal  to  reach 
within  100  miles  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  On  the  20th 
of  ivlarch,  1833 — more  than  a year  after  the  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Erving’s  revelations — Edward  Living, 
ston,  secretary  of  state,  renews  to  Mr.  Anthony  But- 
ler the  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  Mr. 
Poinsett,  in  August,  1829,  he  says,  “No  new  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  cession  being 
deemed  necessary,  the  president  lias  directed  me  to 
refer  you  to  those  already  given  on  that  subject.” 


congress  might  approve.”  What  those  circumstan-  foment  nominal  hostilities  between  two  other  iride" 
ces  beyond  his  control  were,  he  has  not  explained,  pendent  powers.  The  inquiry  would  naturally  oc- 
bul  the  object  of  currying  favor  with  the  new  sec-  , cur,  what  was  meant  by  the  charge  of  fomenting 
relary  of  state,  the  presumptive  dispenser  of  foreign  nominal  hostilities;  and  if  the  trans-Atlantic  nation, 
missions,  may  reveal;  but  urgent,  indeed,  must  have  thus  hectored,  was  Great  Britain,  [ think  she  would, 
been  Ihe  stimulus  to  instant  publication,  for  as  to  the  without  blustering  about  what  she  would  or  would 
gross  insult  to  the  committee  of  which  he  was  chair-  not  suffer,  deny  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  call  lor 
man,  by  publishing,  in  their  name,  a paper  which  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  advanced.  She 
they  had  expressly  rejected,  it  was  enough  for  his  might  not  even  call  for  the  authority  which  made  her 
self-sufficiency  to  say  that  he  had  hardly  time  to  responsible  to  the  sufferance  or  non  sufferance  of  the 
change  its  dress.  ' Uhited  Slates,  for  the  course  of  her  policy  in  her 

The  annexation  treaty  was  before  the  senate.  Its  intercourse  with  other  nations:  but  if  she  should  call 
ratification  was  war.  It  had  been,  in  the  language  [ for  that  authority,  the  herald  of  Uncle  Sam,  who 


It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  instructions  were  ever  ! of  Mr.  George  McDuffie,  surreptitiously  published  should  bear  his  declaration  of  war  for  such  a cause, 
— ».  — -•  ” ■ *' in  a newspaper.  A loathing  of  disgust  was  already!  would  look  sheepish  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian 

convulsing  the  public  stomach  at  the  disclosure  of  its  i nations  of  the  eartii. 

stipulations,  its  origin,  its  progress  and  its  consum- ! What,  then , is  this  fomenting  of  nominal  hosti  lil  ies 
mation.  The  post-lim inary  adoption  of  its  slave-  i between  Mexico  and  Texas,  which  is  tobeourjus- 
monger  infamy  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  was  filling  even  lifieation  for  waging  war  with  botli  Mexico  and 
the  windy  weavers  of  Nullification  and  a Palmetto  Great  Britain,  because  we  will  not  suffer  it,  and  for 
confederacy  with  astonishment.  The  cry  to  Mr. f taking  the  whole  republic  of  Texas,  including  three  or 
Charles  J.  Ingersoil  was,  Help,  Cassius,  or  1 sink! — : four  Mexican  provinces,  of  which  Texas  never  had  a 
Oh!  give  us  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Erwin!  Oh!  give  ! shadow  of  title  or  pessession,  to  ourselves?  What 
newspaper  of  the  20lh  March,  1844,  and  the  impos-  1 us  a ne w view  of  the  Texas  question — and  all  the  is  this  charge  of  fomenting  nominal  hostilities? — 
ture  of  Brown’s  note  upon  Jackson’s  letter.  But  portals  of  diplomacy  shall  fly  open  at  the  signal,  like  There  is  not  a title  of  evidence  to  support  it,  and 

the  open  sesame  of  the  forty  thieves.  ! the  man  who  makes  it  is  a slanderer,  not  the  less  in- 

There  was  a crisis.  The  two  Democratic  Conven-  j famous  that  the  slander  is  put  forth  to  plunge  us  into 
tions  at  Baltimore  were  soon  to  meet  and  give  out;  an  unjust  war  with  two  great  nations,  to  consum- 
third  person  is  Charles  Jared  Ingersoil, the  politician  'Jaw  to  the  people  of  this  Union,  to  vote  at  the  ensu-  mate  the  villainy  of  despoiling  one  of  them,  our 
of  the  five  points,  whose  rattle-snake  malignity  ing  election,  for  Tyler  and  Texas,  or  Van  Buren  ■ neighbor  republic,  of  her  provinces.  With  the  na- 
against  me  had  an  origin  congenial  to  that  of  the  ; without  Texas.  Of  Polk  and  Dallas,  no  note  had  tton  of  Great  Britain,  more  than  than  three  score 
Hero  of  the  Hermitage — the  obligations  for  which  I yet  been  sounded.  The  honest  nullifier  was  snug  in  years  by-gone,  we  had  a great  and  terrible  war.  in 
he  was  indebled  to  me.  j his  seat  in  the  department  of  state,  having  sold  for  j that  war  the  justice  and  the  judgment  of  God  were 

t'he  publication  in  the  Globe  newspaper,  by  Aaron  1 one  term  of  four  years  his  long  lived  pretensions  to  on  °ur  side.  In  that  war,  George  Washington,  Ben- 
Vail  Brown,  of  Andrew  J mk.-.on’s  letter  to  him,  on  i the  presidency,  to  any  candidate  for  the  high  office, ' jamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  Pa- 
the  annexation  of  I'exas,  was  on  the  20th  of  March,  i pledged  to  the  sacrifice  of  free  to  slave  labor.  This1  trick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
1844.  On  the  1st  of  May  thereafter,  Charles  Jared  ' was  a sine  qua  non,  and  of  course,  excluded  Captain  : James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  and  other  kindred 
Ingersoil,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign  af-  ; Tyler,  whose  immortal  vetoes  had  not  extended  to  (spirits,  were  the  leaders  of  our  armies,  and  the  sages 
fairs,  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  the  tariff' of  1842.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll’s  pre- 1 of  our 'councils.  Tiie  fabricator  of  the  slander 
Slates,  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Globe,  for  i fereoces  for  the  presidential  candidates  were  called  ! which  I am  now  denouncing,  was  then  a helpless  in- 
publicalion,  a paper,  purporting  to  be  a report  from  j for , and  given.  He  had  always  been  for  Mr.  Van  j fant,  for  whose  life  and  liberty,  arid  civil  and  polili- 
that  committee-,  on  numerous  petitions,  memorials,  ( Buren,  as  long  as  the  hero  of  the  Hermitage  had  ! cal  rights,  those  statesmen  and  warriors  were  devot- 


given  to  our  minister  in  Mexico,  to  negotiate  for  the 
retrocession  of  Texas;  and  that  the  hero’s  memory, 
in  this,  as  iri  numberless  other  instances,  is  more 
inventive  than  accurate. 

In  my  recent  address  to  the  young  men  of  Boston, 
I deemed  it  my  duty  to  expose  two  impostures, 
founded  on  these  revelations  of  Mr.  George  W.  Er- 
ving.  The  imposture  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  letter  to 
Aaron  Vail  Brown,  published  bv  him  m the  Globe 


there  is  a third  person  to  tins  triumvirate,  equally 
deserving  to  be  held  up  to  public  admiration,  as  a 
commentator  upon  these  mystical  revelations.  This 


and  remonstrances,  concerning  the  annexation  of  i been  for  him.  He  had  written  for  Mr.  Van  Buren — 
Texas  to  the  United  Stales.  He  admits,  in  his  letter  ' he  Lad  spoken  for  him;  but  alas!  Mr.  Van  Bureri, 
to  Blair  & Rives,  that  it  is  not  what  it  purports  to  ! and  Mr.  Clay,  had  ruined  their  prospects  for  the  pre- 
be,  a report  from  the  committee,  but  that  it  was  ! sidency  by  their  opposition  to  the  American  system 
carefully  elaborated  from  authentic  information,  as  ; of  protection.  This  stroke  of  policy  at  the  pros- 
a report  to  be  made  by  the  committee  on  foreign  af-  j pects  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  a revelation  as  astonishing 


mg  their  toils,  arid  shedding  their  blood.  When  the 
tug  and  tempest  of  that  war  were  over  and  Heaven 
and  nature  were  smiling  upon  the  land,  a man  was 
found  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  who  Lad  grown 
tip  to  manhood  during  that  tremendous  struggle,  en- 
joying gratuitously  all  the  blessings  for  which  those 


fairs.  He  doe-  not  say  that  it  was  submitted  to  the  ! as  those  of  Mr.  Erwin  to  President  Jackson,  and  its  ] patr  iots  apd  heroes  Lad  paid  so  dear  a price,  who 
committee,  who  refused  to  make  it.  That  it  is  an  ! address  was  not  encumbered  with  its  veracity.  It  i was  not  ashamed  to  declare,  in  the  face  of  his  coun- 
imposture is  thus  acknowledged  by  himself— in  ; was  indespensable  that  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  view  of  the  Ary  and  the  world,  that  if  he  had  been,  during  that 


which  respect  it  differs  from  other  compositions  of  (Texas  question,  and  revelations  of  Mr.  Erwin, 
the  same  author.  {should  be  revealed  while  the  treaty  was  before 

In  the  interval  between  the  publications  of  Aaron  l^13  senate>  and  had  hardlJ  l>me  to  change  their 
Vail  Brown,  and  of  Charles  J.  Ingersoil,  the  Tyler 


annexation  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  senate.  It 
had  already  been  made  public,  and  was  laboring  hard 
under  tiie  searching  scrutinies  of  that  body.  rJ  he 
Tyler  trumpet,  the  Madisonian,  teemed  with  the 
most  impudent  falsehoods,  to  bear  with  all  possible 
force  upon  th  - senatorial  votes,  and  among  tiie  rest, 
with  daily  affirmations  that  more  than  two- thirds  of 
the  whole  senate  were  pledged  to  vote  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  tiie  treaty.  Jl  was  also  announced,  that 
the  subject 


dress. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  immediate  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  view  of  the  Texas 
question  was,  tliat  it  differed  from  those  of  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  Mr.  Benton.  ‘'See  how  we 
brother  pippins  swim.”  “They  all  made  the  issue 
with  Mexico  and  Texas,  only.”  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Ingersoil’  humble  view  makes  it  a question,  not  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mexico  alone,  but  beLvetn 
tL is  country  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  light  he 
feels  sure  it  will  present  itself  to  tiie  American  peo- 
--->  But  Mr.  Charles  J.  in- 


was  to  be  introduced  into  the  house  by 
a report  from  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoil,  chairman  of  j P'e>  and  before  the  world.’ 
the  committee 
the  treaty.  Tli 

cially  communicated  to  i lie  seriate;  but  Mr.  Charles  j if is  not.  The  question  is  not  (says  he,)  whether  we 
J.  Ingersoil  had  got  hold  of  them,  and  introduced  shall  keep  faith  with  Mexico— all  desire  that — here 
them,  with  an  awful  squinting  of  solemn  rnystifica- I are  two  averments,  of  a class  so  peculiar  to  the 
tion,  into  his  spurious  report.  They  had  never  been  style  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoil,  that  they  deserve 


■e  of  foreign  affairs,  highly  favorable  to  jgersoll’s  view  undertakes  to  tell  not  only  what,  and 
fl.e  Erwin  revelations  had  not  been  offi-  with  whom,  the  question  is,  but  what  and  with  whom 


communicated  to  the  house.  No  reference  of  them, 
to  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  had  been  made 
by  the  house.  How  they  came  in  tiie  possession  of 
Mr.  Ingersol),  is  not  explained  by  him,  and  never  has 
been  made  known  to  Ihe  public;  and  what  they  are, 
no  one,  to  this  day,  can  tell.  Tliat  they  arc  not 
what  Andrew  Jackson’s  letter  to  Brown  affirms  them 
to  be,  I have  proved,  beyond  the  reach  of  denial. — 
That  they  are  not  what  Mr.  Brown’s  note  on  the 
heroic  leltei  imports  them  to  be,  I have  with  equal 
conelusiveness  shown.  That  they  are  not  what  the 
jesuitical  mystifications  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoil’s  spu- 
rious report  represents  them  to  be,  I shall,  from  in- 
ternal evidence  demonstrate;  and  what  they  really 
are,  i will  make  known  to  tiie  world,  if  lliey  shall 
ever  be  publicly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  George  VV. 
Erving  as  his  own. 

Mr.  Ingersoll’s  report  was  published  by  himself  in 
a pamphlet,  with  the  title  ol  Mr.  C.  J.'  Ingersoll’s 
view  of  tne  Texas  question;  and  in  his  letter  to  the 
printers,  apologizing  for  llms  palming  upon  the  pub- 
lic, as  a re  port  from  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, a paper  which  that  committee  Lari  refused  to 
report,  he  attributes  to  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol, his  inducement  for  publishing  it  ori  his  indivi- 
dual responsibility . His  modest  assurance  must  be 
suffered  to  say  tiiat  the  facts,  revelations,  and  argu- 
ments, “altogether,  are  such  as  any  committee  in 


dreadful  conflict,  of  acting  age,  he  would  have  been 
on  the  side  ol  Great  Britain.  This  opinion  neces- 
sarily implied,  that  in  his  judgment,  the  warriors, 
and  Statesmen  whom  1 have  here  named,  were  trai- 
tors to  their  country,  who,  if  tliey  had  had  their  de-. 
sects,  would  have  been  hanged,  and  drawn,  ariti-quar-. 
lered,  and  embowelled  on  Tyburn  bill,  in  the  city  of 
London.  Who  tliat  man  was,  Mr.  Charles.  Jjaeed'liv 
gersull  can  tell. 

I tie  moral  question  of  tiie  North  American  revo,- 
lulion  was  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  insti- 
tution ol  domestic  slavery.  It  is  tiie  question  be- 
tween right  ami  might,  between  the  law  of  justice, 
and  tiie  law  oi  force.  It  is  at!  comprised  in  tiie  self 
evi  ient  truths  ot  tL e Declaration  ol  Independence, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  believes  them  to 
hold  that  the  cause  of  Great  Britain,  in  our  revolu- 
tionary war,  was  the  righteous  cause.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  his  taxation  no  tyranny — Soame  Jeuyns, 
in  his  political  essays,  contest  these  principles,  and 
treat  them  with  ridicule.  The  people  of  Texas  have, 
forrna lly  discarded  and  disclaimed  them  in  their 
constitution,  in  two  fold  manner— first,  by  the  insti- 
tution of  perpetual  slavery;  and  secondly, by  exclud- 


to  be  called  by  his  name.  Another  sample  of  them 
was  in  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Clay’s  presidential  pros- 
pects Lad  been  ruined  by  Lis  opposition  to  the  protec- 
tive policy.  His  pseudo  report  of  the  committee  of  I ing  them  "from  their  declaration  of  rights.  Tliat 
foreign  affairs  is  full  oi  them.  With  him,  then,  tho  alone  ought  to  prove  an  eternal  bar  to  their  annex- 
question  is  not  whether  we  shall  keep  faith  with  I ation  to  this  Union.  That  alope  should  prove  a great 
Now  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Yarn  and  impassable  political  gulf  of  separation  between 


Mexico. 

Buren,  and  Mr.  Benton,  this  was  the  question— em- 
phatically the  question,  peering  above  all  others. — 
Not  at  all,  says  Mr.  C.  J.  ingersoil— all  desire  that— 
the  difference  is  only  in  tho  mode  of  manifesting 
that  desire.  In  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  view,  the  proper 
inode  for  manifesting  a nation’s  desire  to  keep  faith 
with  a neighbor  is,  to  wage  war  upon  him  and  plun- 
der him  of  his  provinces.  The  question  is,  says  Mr. 
Ingersoil,  whether  we  shall  suffer  a trans-Atlantic 
power  to  foment  nominal  hostilities  between  'I’exas 
and  Mexico  for  an  indefinite  time.  This  is,  indeed, 
a new  view  ol  the  subject.  We  are  to  wage  war 
against  Mexico  and  Great  Britain  because  we 
will  not  suffer  Great  Britain  to  foment  nominal 
Lostilitics  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  There  is 
something  rather  indefinite  in  the  charge  against  a 
nation,  of  fomenting  nominal  hostilities  between  two 
others.  It  would  make  a slender  figure  in  a decla- 
ration of  war,  to  allege,  in  justification  of  that  last 
and  terrible  resort  to  the  God  of  battles,  the  deter- 
mination not  to  suffer  the  trans-Atlantic  nation  to 


them  and  the  descendants  from  the  pilgrims  of  tiie 
Plymouth  Rock.  It  can  prove  no  bar  of  separation 
between  them  and  Charles  J.  Ingerjoll,  Like  them 
he  disbelieves  the  self  evident  truths,  though  not  like 
them  will  lie  dare  to  avow  it.  He  may  ciiatter,  like 
the  hero  of  tiie  Hermitage  and  Captain  Tyler,  about 
extending  the  area  of  freedom  by  perpetuating 
the  institution  of  slavery,  but  in  Pennsylvania  lie 
will  not  date  Co  avow  the  principle  of  his  political 
creed. 

His  pretended  report  is  a wild,  rambling,  discor- 
dant ollapod  ol  ail  tiie  arguments  invented  by  others, 
Bom  Robert  J.  Walker  to  Mr.  John  C,  Calhoun,  arid 
tiie  consistent  ex-governor  of  South  Carolina,  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  per  fas  cl  ntfas,  to  tiie  United 
Elates.  It  says  notiiing  about  Great  Britain  foment- 
ing nominal  hostilities  between  Maxico  and  'i’exas, 
though  in  nis  letter  io  the  printers  he  says  that  is  the 
question;  but  he  strail.s  all  Lis  powers  of  sophistry 
to  make  you  believe  mat  if  we  do  not  take  tins  inde- 
pendent republic  to  ourselves,  Great  Britain  will 
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take  it  to  herself.  Do  you  wish,  fellow  citizens,  for 
a sample  of  the  facts,  revelations,  and  arguments,  by 
which  this  venomous  charge  is  argued  in  this  mock 
report — hear  it: 

“In  estimating  the  value  of  Texas,  therefore,  we 
are  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  Great  Britain  is  at 
Bermuda,  with  all  her  formidable  power  at  our  door, 
placed  there  by  the  same  means  which  draw  the 
United  States  close  together;  and  that  her  northern 
canals  and  western  possessions  enable  her  to  strike  a 
fatal  blow  at  any  unforeseen  moment.” 

Now,  if  the  first  idea  that  occurs  to  you  on  hear- 
ing this  paragraph  read,  is  mystification — if  you  are 
at  a loss  to  understand  its  meaning,  and  how  Great 
Britain  is  placed  at  Bermuda,  with  all  her  formida- 
ble power  at  our  door,  placed  there  by  the  same 
means  which  draw  the  United  States  together — wait 
a little,  and  all  will  be  clear.  You  understand  that 
she  is  there — at  our  door,  with  all  her  formidable 
power,  and  that,  with  her  northern  canals  and  wes- 
tern possessions,  enables  her  to  strike  a fatal  blow 
at  any  unforeseen  moment.  Well!  you  will  say,  that 
may  be  a reason  why  we  should  take  from  her,  by 
the  same  means  which  draw  the  United  States  toge- 
ther, Bermuda  and  the  norlhern  canals,  and  the  wes- 
tern possessions — but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
value  of  Texas?  Why,  don’t  you  see  that  at  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  British  com- 
missioners proposed  an  article  for  the  mutual  resto- 
ration of  all  territory  taken  by  either  party,  belong- 
ing to  the  other — and  is  not  that  proof  that  they  in- 
tended to  take  New  Orleans  and  keep  it?  Don’t  you 
see  that  they  insisted  on  our  restoring  all  lands  taken 
from  the  Indians — and  above  all,  don’t  you  see  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  stipulating 
against  the  slave  trade?  Is  not  that  proof  positive 
that  if  we  do  not  take  the  republic  of  Texas,  Great 
Britain  will? 

Fellow  citizens,  can  I insult  your  common  sense 
by  answering  such  balderdash  as  this?  Is  this  argu- 
ment, or  fact,  or  revelation?  Yes!  The  last  ingre- 
dient of  this  gallomaufry  is  a revelation.  The  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  groves  that  if  we  do 
not  take  the  Repubic  of  Texas,  Great  Britain  will! 
Ah! — what  is  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent? 
Listen  aud  I perpend: 

“Article  10 — Whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irre- 
concileable  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice, and  whereas,  both  his  majesty  and  the  U.  States 
are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its 
entire  abolition,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  ac- 
complish so  desirable  an  object.” 

And  this  is  the  crowning  evidence,  that  if  we  do 
not  take  the  Republic  of  Texas,  Great  Britain  will. 
This  is  the  fomenting  nominal  hostilities  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  which  we  are  not  to  suffer,  but 
to  smother  by  appropriating  Texas  to  ourselves,  and 
by  waging  war  both  with  Mexico  and  Great  Britain 
at  once.  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  lngersoll  falls  in  at 
this  point,  with  that  of  the  secretary  ol  state,  in  his 
letter  of  April  18,  1844,  to  the  British  minister,  Mr. 
Pakenham.  Mr.  Calhoun  distinctly  and  explicitly 
alleges  the  desire  of  the  British  government  to  wit- 
ness the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  as  justifying 
the  United  States  in  negotiating  a treaty,  extinguish- 
ing the  independence  of  Texas,  swallowing  her  en- 
tire, as  a Boa  Constrictor  swallows  a goat,  and  cover- 
ing her  eternal  slavery  and  traffic  in  slaves  with  the 
bend  sinister  of  their  own  escutcheon. 

Mr.  lngersoll,  intent  upon  lending  a helping  hand 
to  the  secretary  of  state  in  his  distress,  dares  not,  as 
a man  of  Pennsylvania,  boldly  to  avow  his  deadly 
hostility,  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  African 
race;  but  rolls  up  his  opinions  in  pettifogging  ambi- 
guities, calls  the  mediation  by  Great  Britain  of  an 
armistice  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  an  insuffera- 
ble fomenting  of  nominal  hostilities,  and  goes  to  an 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  for  the  promise  of  ef- 
forts against  the  traffic  in  slaves,  to  twist  it  into  a 
charge  against  Great  Britain,  of  a desig-q  to  make  of 
Texas  a colony  of  her  own. 

This  view  of  the  abolition  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  was  too  bare  faced,  even  for  the  duplicity  of 
Captain  Tyler  himself.  Not  Wilberforce  or  Clark- 
son, ever  sounded  more  loud  or  long  the  trumpet  of 
abhorrence  against  the  African  traffic  in  slaves,  than 
John  Tyler,  in  his  messages  to  congress.  Two  years 
have  barely  passed  away,  since  be  ratified,  in  the 
Ashburton  treaty,  an  article  far  more  effective,  if 
honestly  executed,  than  that  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
it  reads  thus: 

Article  9.  Whereas,  notwithstanding  all  efforts 
which  may  be  made  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade,  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
that  traffic,  and  avoiding  the  vigilance  of  cruisers,  by 
the  fraudulent  use  ol  flags,  and  other  means,  are  so 
great,  and  the  temptations  for  pursuing  it,  while  a 
market  can  be  found  for  slaves  so  strong,  as  that  the 
desired  result  may  be  long  delayed,  unless  all  mar- 


kets be  shut  against  the  purchase  of  African  negroes, 
the  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  that  they  will  unite 
in  all  becoming  representations  and  remonstraces, 
with  any  and  all  powers,  within  whose  dominions 
such  markets  are  allowed  to  exist;  and  that  they 
Will  urge  upon  all  such  powers,  the  propriety  and 
duty  of  closing  such  markets  effectually,  at  once  and 
forever.” 

Fellow  citizens,  if  there  be  one  sin  of  individual 
man,  more  detestable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  than 
any  other,  it  is  hypocrisy— and  if  righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a nation,  and  sin  be  a reproach  to  any  people, 
the  sin  of  hypocrisy  deserves  the  same  bad  eminence 
among  the  nations,  that  is  justly  awarded  to  it  among 
.individuals.  And  if  of  the  sins  of  a nation,  every 
individual  belonging  to  it  must  necessarily  bear  his 
portion,  I ask  you,  with  a blush  upon  my  face,  and  a 
pang  at  my  heart,  what  the  virtuous  and  the  wise  of 
every  nation  must  think  of  us,  after  reading  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty,  the  letter  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
of  18th  April  last,  to  the  British  minister  Pakenham, 
and  the  viperous  breath  of  slander  shed  upon  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  from  the  forked  tongue 
of  Charles  J.  lngersoll? 

The  reporl,  so  called,  pours  forth  all  the  bitterness 
of  his  gall,  upon  the  people  of  our  own  common- 
wealth, by  imputing  to  your  present  representatives 
and  their  predecessors,  for  forty  years  envious  jea- 
lousies against  their  brethren  of  the  south  and  west; 
passions  unknown  to  your  and  their  nature — streams 
of  which  could  flow  from  no  fountain  other  than  a 
corrupt  and  malignant  heart. 

To  such  a heart  were  committed  the  manuscript 
revelations  of  George  W.  Erving,  to  the  every  inch 
a president,  who  had  turned  C.  J.  lngersoll  out  of  an 
office  to  which  I had  appointed  him;  for  the  causes 
of  which  turning  out,  1 would  refer  any  curious  per- 
son to  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  then  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. 

1 have  exhibited  to  the  world  the  budget  of  direct, 
positive,  unblushing  errors  slated  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son’s letter  to  be  proved  by  those  manuscripts,  and 
have  shown  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  prove, 
nor  even  assert,  any  such  tiling.  I have  shown,  by 
a note  appended  by  Aaron  Vail  Brown  to  bis  own 
publication  of  Jackson’s  letter,  that  he  knew  the 
charges  in  it  against  our  government,  and  the  asser- 
tion that  Mr.  Erwin  had  negotiated  a treaty  fixing 
the  Rio  Grande  for  the  boundary,  were  utterly  false. 
And  1 have  shown  that  in  that  note  of  three  lines, 
there  are  three  distinct  assertions  equally  untrue,  and 
equally  disproved  by  the  Erwin  manuscripts,  or  by 
long  since  published  documents  from  the  archives  of 
the  nation. 

How  Mr.  Charles  J.  lngersoll  became  possessed  of 
“Mr.  Erving’s  original  manuscript  left  by  him  with 
general  Jackson,”  he  has  not  chosen  to  make  known. 
It  was  tendered  by  Mr.  Jackson’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Brown,  “if  desired.”  Mr.  Brown,  by  his  note  to  the 
fabulous  assertion  in  Jackson’s  letter  of  Mr.  Erwin's 
treaty  fixing  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  boundary,  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  lie  was  in  possession  of  Mr.  Er- 
ving’s manuscript,  and  had  read  enough  to  discover 
that  it  pulverized  Jackson’s  charge  against  our  go- 
vernment; and  so,  to  beplaster  at  once  the  hero’s  ve- 
racity, and  to  reserve  for  him  the  benefit  of  his 
charge,  he  falls  back  upon  the  doubtless  belief  of  our 
minister — upon  the  probability  of  an  offer,  by  Spam, 
of  the  Colorado,  and  the  certainty  of  a line  far  west 
of  the  Sabine,  all  equally  fictitious  with  the  Jack- 
son-Erwin  treaty. 

A great  imposition  was  to  be  practised,  first,  upon 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  who  had  then  the 
Tyler  Texas  treaty,  for  the  plunder  of  Mexico  and 
the  annexation  of  the  republic  of  Texas  to  this  union, 
under  consideration;  and  secondly  to  reconcile  to  tile 
consciences  of  this  people  the  highway  robbery  of 
the  provinces  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuiia,  Chihuahua, 
and  Santa  Fe,  under  the  name  of  Texas,  upon  the 
pretence  that  Texas  had  been  treacherously  surren- 
dered to  Spain,  in  1»19,  by  me.  The  means  of  prac- 
tising this  imposition,  firs!  upon  the  senate,  and  se- 
condly upon  the  American  people,  were  furnished 
by  the  Jackson  invention  of  the  Erwin  treaty.  Aaron 
Vail  Brown,  by  publishing  this  invention,  with  a 
note,  betraying  its  falsehood  by  substituting  three 
inventions  of  his  own  in  its  stead,  had  unconsciously 
bloivn  up  general  Jackson’s  great  gun,  without  fore- 
seeing that  his  own  engine  would  “return  and  plague 
the  inventor.”  It  is  lairly  presumable  that  lie  put 
Mr.  Erving’s  original  manuscript  into  the  hands  ol 
the  peace-maker,  Charles  Jared  lngersoll,  and  he, 
like  another  peace-maker,  has  exploded,  and  sent  to 
the  shades  the  prime  movers  of  the  whole  scheme. 

The  report  prefaces,  with  a momentous  longitude 
of  face,  a narrative  of  the  condition  of  our  title  to 
Texas,  from  the  date  of  the  negotiation  of  the  Loui- 
siana to  that  of  the  Florida  treaty,  in  which  narrative 
there  is,  as  in  Aaron  Vail  Brown’s  note,  an  average 
of  about  one  mistake  to  every  line — the  declaration 


that  “ the  revelation  which,  the  Committee  will  make,  from 
unquestionable  intelligence,  discloses  the  incredib  e 
fact  that  Texas  was  yielded  by  that  treaty  to  Spain , 
when  she  was  perfectly  willing  that  our  title  to  Loui- 
siana should  have  been  confirmed,  at  least  over  all 
the  country  beyond  the  Sabine  to  the  Colorado,  if 
not  to  the  Bravo.  Mr.  George  W.  Erving’s  confi- 
dential communication  to  president  Jackson,  of  the 
17th  December,  1329,  repeated  the  5th  of  February, 
1832,  proves  this  indubitably.” 

This  incredible  fact  the  committee  refused  to  re- 
veal, not  because  it  was  incredible,  but  because  it 
was  not  true — yet  Mr.  C.  J.  lngersoll  publishes  it  as 
the  report  of  the  committee,  because  he  has  hardly 
lime  to  change  its  dress. 

You  perceive  that  Mr.  lngersoll,  like  Mr.  Brown, 
had  discovered,  by  the  perusal  of  the  Erving  manu- 
script, that  it  falsified  Jackson’s  Epopee,  of  Spain’s 
unwillingness  to  give  us  the  boundary  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  that  his  obsequious  devotion  to  the  old 
Roman  leads  him  one  step  nearer  to  the  endorse- 
ment of  his  testimony  than  Mr.  Brown  has  ventured 
to  proceed.  Brown  doubts  not  that  Erving  believed 
that  Spain  was  willing  to  take  the  Rio  Grande — this 
throws  the  responsibility  upon  Erving  of  having 
made  such  a representation  to  Jackson,  and  takes  oil’ 
from  the  hero’s  shoulders  the  charge  of  willful  false- 
hood— and  then  suggests  that  the  offer  of  Spain  was 
probably  the  Colorado — certainly  a line  far  west  of  the 
Sabine — still  clinging  to  the  false  and  malicious 
charge  against  our  government. 

Mr.  lngersoll,  assuming,  in  the  face  of  their  direct 
refusal,  the  name  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs, 
reveals  that  Mr.  Erving’s  confidential  communica- 
tion, made  and  repeated  to  president  Jackson,  “in- 
disputably proves  that  Texas  was  yielded  by  the  Flo- 
rida treaty  to  Spain,  when  she  was  perfectly  willing 
that  our  title  to  Louisiana  should  have  been  confirm- 
ed at  least  over  all  the  country  beyond  the  Sabine  to 
the  Colorado,  if  not  to  the  Bravo.”  That  if  not  is 
Mr.  Ingersoll’s  salvo  for  Jackson’s  varacity— the 
substitute  for  Brown’s  belief  of  the  American  minis- 
ter, importing  that  Erving’s  manuscript  did  counte- 
nance the  charge  that  Spain  was  willing  to  yield  even 
to  the  Bravo. 

What  Mr.  Erving’s  communications  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son  did  prove  or  assert,  I am  not  able  to  say,  for  they 
have  been  carefully  suppressed  from  the  public  and 
from  any  access  to  them  by  me.  . If  Mr.  Jackson,  or 
Mr.  Erving  himself,  will  furnish  me  with  a copy  of 
them,  I promise  to  do  them  ample  justice  before  my 
country  and  the  world.  1 have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  abundantly  erroneous,  but  I will 
not,  for  a moment  believe  that  they  give  one  particle 
of  color  to  the  Jackson  invention,  that  she  was  will- 
ing to  take  the  boundary  of  the  llio  Grande — or  to 
the  Brown  probability  that  she  offered  the  Colorado — 
or  to  the  lngersoll  table  of  the  Colorado,  if  not  the 
Rio  Bravo. 

I have  proved,  from  Mr.  Erving’s  own  correspon- 
dence with  our  government,  that  the  last  proposition 
made  by  Mr.  Pizarro  to  Mr.  Erving  for  a western 
boundary  was  in  his  project  of  conditions,  or  articles 
of  arrangement,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1817,  and 
that  it  was  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
source  to  the  sea.  That  had  always  been  the  claim 
of  Spain,  against  a much  weaker  claim  of  France — - 
never  settled.  But  so  strong  had  the  claim  of  Spain 
appeared  to  president  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1803,  years  alter  Spain  had  retro- 
ceded Louisiana  to  France,  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney, 
minister  of  the  United  States  in  Spain,  under  in- 
structions from  James  Madison,  issued  by  order  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  while  Mr.  Monroe  and  Chancellor 
Livingston  were  negotiating  with  France  the  Loui- 
siana treaty,  formally,  and  with  studious,  emphatic 
formality,  made  to  Spain  the  important  offer  that 
the  United  States  would  guaranty  to  His  majesty 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  his  successors,  his  posses- 
sions beyond  the  Mississippi,  assuming  the  responsibi- 
lity of  a guaranty  that  Louisiana  was  bounded  by  the 
Mississippi.  When  Erving  urged  to  importunity  his 
offer  of  the  Colorado,  with  fifteen  leagues  of  eternal 
desert  on  both  its  banks,  Pizarro  started  the  de- 
mand of  the  old  offer  of  guaranty,  and  overset  all 
Erving’s  diplomacy,  so  that  he  never  recovered  him- 
self. He  denied  the  fact — Pizarro  proved  it  upon 
him.  He  undertook,  with  ludicrous  gravity,  to  prove 
that  a desert  was  a better  security  l'ur  Spain  than  a 
guaranty,  and  increased  his  offer  of  a desert  of  thirty 
leagues  east  of  the  Colorado.  Pizarro  still  harped 
upon  the  guaranty.  Erving  then  actually  assumed 
and  insisted,  that  when  Charles  Pinckey  made  the 
important  offer  of  a guaranty  he  did  not  know  that 
Louisiana  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  Sup- 
pose he  did  not.  How  could  that  affect  the  offer  of 
guaranty?  But  Pizarro  proved  to  him  that  it  was  a 
preposterous  pretension.  Yet  lie  could  argue  still. 
Absurd  as  his  reasoning  was,  and  inferior  in  diplo- 
matic skill  to  the  Spanish  minister,  whom  he  so  fix- 
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quentlv  examined  to  see  what  he  could  get  from  him, 
as  he  was,  he  was  doubtless  sincere  in  the  opinion 
upon  which  he  so  strenuously  dilates,  that  Mr. 
Pinckney,  when  he  made  this  offer  of  guaranty,  was 
ignorant  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to 
France.  Mr.  Erring  was  quite  uninformed  of  the 
letter  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Madison,  secretary  of 
state,  to  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  of  the  11th  of  May, 
1802;  for,  ifhe  had  known  of  it,  he  would  have  seen 
that  was  precisely  because  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr. 
Madison,  and  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  did  know  that 
Spain  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  that  this  offer 
of  guaranty  was  made,  by  express  instructions  from 
Mr.  Jefferson.  But  though  Mr.  Erving  knew  nothing 
of  this  letter,  it  was  nevertheless  among  the  archives 
of  the  department  of  state,  which,  if  he  had  consult- 
ed them  before  he  went  upon  his  mission  to  Spain, 
he  would  not  have  been  so  thunderstruck  when  Mr. 
Pizarro  loosely  made  mention  of  the  old  offer  of  gua- 
ranty, intimated  a desire  that  it  should  be  renewed, 
and  clung  to  it  so  tenaciously  that  it  ruffled  the  ple- 
nipotentiary’s temper  to  a refusal,  in  terms  scarcely 
compatible  with  diplomatic  courtesy.  The  know- 
ledge of  that  letter,  loo,  might  have  revealed  to  Mr. 
Erving  what  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  of  any  claim  of 
France  lo  any  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
as  forming  any  part  of  Louisiana.  He  knew  that 
Louisiana  was  ceded  to  France,  and  he  ottered  to 
guaranty  to  Spain  every  inch  of  her  territory  be- 
yond the  Mississippi. 

I have  proved,  by  Mr.  Erving’s  own  documents 
communicated  lo  our  government,  that  the  last  offer 
he  made  in  that  negotiation  was  of  the  Colorado,  with 
thirty  leagues  of  perpetual  desert,  eastward.  This 
desert  would  have  included  the  whole  of  Austin’s 
Grant,  and  would  scarcely  have  admitted  a settle- 
ment of  Galveston.  And  this  proposition,  repeatedly 
made  and  urged,  was  inflexibly  rejected,  and,  when 
at  last  made  in  writing,  was  not  even  answered. 

The  only  part  of  Mr.  Erviug’s  revelations,  given 
by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  is  a letter  to  Andrew  Jackson,  pre- 
sident, & c.  &c.  bearing  date  the  5th  of  February, 
1832,  at  Kalorama.  It  introduces  a new  member  of 
this  honorable  association;  a mule  auxiliary  to  the 
triumvirate  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Aaron  Vail  Brown, 
and  Charles  J.  Ingersoll.  On  the  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  before  the  5th  of  February,  1832,  major 
Lewis  asks  Mr.  George  W.  Erving  xohal  had  become 
of  a paper  which  Mr.  Erving  had  drawn  up  for  Mr. 
Jackson’s  inspection,  some  years  before.  Mr.  Er- 
ving replies,  that  he  supposes  it  is  still  in  president 
Jackson,  &c.  &e.’s  possession;  whereupon  major 
Lewis  informs  Mr.  Erving  that  president  Jackson, 
&c.  &c.  had  not  been  able  lo  find  it,  though  probably 
on  re-examination  he  might  find  it.  To  save  him 
the  trouble  of  this  re-examination,  ami  supposing 
that  he  may  desire  to  refer  to  it,  he  thinks  best  to 
make  out  another  copy.  He  furnishes  him,  accord- 
ingly, what/ie  lliinks  an  exact  copy,  (a  few  verbal 
alterations  excepted),  of  that  which  he  had  made 
and  submitted  pursuant  to  his  desire,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1829.  There  are  some  matters  in  this 
paper,  especially  that  in  page  18,  marked  with  a 
star,  which  may  possibly  arrest  Andrew  Jackson, 
president,  Stc.  &c’s  attention.  If  any  further  deve- 
lopments or  explanations  should  be  necessary,  Mr. 
Erving  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  president’s 
orders. 

After  this  preamble,  signed  George  W.  Erving,  do 
you  expect  to  see  the  portentous  paper,  twice  drawn 
up  and  submitted  to  President  Jackson,  with  its  18th 
page,  and  its  monitory  star?  Not  at  all. 

It  is  announced,  indeed,  with  a flourish  of  trum- 
pets, as  a summary  of  a negociation  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Floridas,  during  the  mission  of  George  W. 
Erving,  authorized  and  instructed  to  that  effect,  in 
the  year  1816,  as  extracted  from  the  despatches  and 
letters  of  that  minister,  100  in  number,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  Office  records  of  the  department,  4 
vols.  folio. 

Who  could  imagine  that  this  summary  is  not  the 
paper  twice  furnished  by  Mr.  Erving,  to  President 
Jackson;  but  an  extraction  made  by  Mr.  Ingersoll 
from  4 folio  volumes  of  Mr.  Erving’s  despatches  and 
letters,  at  the  department  of  state. 

The  first  enquiry  that  occurs,  upon  the  discovery 
that  this  summary  is  not  the  work  of  Mr.  Erving, — 
but  of  Charles  J.  ingersoll,  is,  precisely  major  Lew- 
is’s enquiry  of  Mr.  Erving,  in  1832,  “what  has  be- 
come of  that  paper?”  Ay,  what  has  become  of  i(? — 
Why  is  it  suppressed,  and  a counterfeit  substituted 
in  its  place.  Andrew  Jackson  tells  Aaron  Vail 
Brown,  and  he  proclaims  it  to  ihe  world,  that  one 
Mr.  Erving  had  revealed  to  him,  soon  after  his  elec- 
tion as  president  of  the  United  States,  tliaf  just  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  Florida  treaty,  he,  Mr. 
Erving,  had  negotiated  at  Madrid,  a treaty  with 
Spain,  which  she  stood  pcady  to  sign,  fixing  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana.  That 
he  wrote  home  for  powers  to  sign  this  treaty,  instead 


of  which  the  negotiation  was  taken  out  of  his  hands, 
and  the  treaty  was  concluded  at  Washington,  fixing 
the  Sabine  for  the  boundary,  and  Jackson  says  that 
he  found  this  statement  true — that  it  filled  him  with 
astonishment — that  he  instructed  our  minister  to 
Mexico  to  negotiate  for  a recession  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  is  of  opinion,  that  Texas 
ought  now,  now  or  never,  to  be  re-annexed  to  the 
United  States.  He  tenders  to  Mr.  Brown,  if  desired, 
the  papers  furnished  him  by  Erwin.  Brown  obtains 
the  papers,  publishes  Jackson’s  letter,  but  not  the 
papers;  and  interlards  in  Jackson’s  letter  a note, 
scattering  this  charge  against  our  government  to  the 
winds,  and  substituting  another,  equally  false  in  its 
stead.  Then  the  Erwin  papers  pass  from  the  hands 
of  Brown,  to  those  of  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  who  com- 
piles from  them,  and  from  Erving’s  letters  and  des- 
patches in  the  department  of  state,  a farce  under  the 
name  of  a summary,  which  he  weaves  into  a paper 
purporting  to  be  a report  of  the  committee  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  presents  this  paper  to  the  committee,  i 
who  refuses  to  report  it.  He  then  publishes  it,  as  if 
they  had  adopted  and  sanctioned  it,  and  calls  it  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  view  of  the  Texas  question. 

In  this  summary  appears  the  first  direct  attack  upon 
me  by  name,  in  connection  with  these  transactions. 
Jackson’s  prudence  had  cautioned  him  to  shoot  his 
poisoned  arrows  in  the  air.  His  astonishment  and 
his  malignity  were  veiled  under  the  general  transpa- 
rency of  our  government.  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  Brown  at- 
tributes his  reluctant  publication  of  the  hero’s  letter 
j to  the  improper  previous  publication  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s opinion  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
hopes,  above  all  things,  that  neither  of  the  letters 
will  be  read  for  party  purposes.  Mr.  Charles  J.  In- 
| gersoll,  as  he  crawls  along  in  his  dirty  track,  pokes 
' out  his  head  from  under  his  shell  and  hisses  my  name. 
He  says: — 

“Mr.  Adams’  conduct  in  these  negotiations— sup- 
posing him  to  have  acted  with  honest  intentions,  that 
he  made  no  sacrifice  of  the  national  interests  to  his 
own  views — compel  us  to  consider  him  as  a man 
destitute  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  There  is,  indeed,  another  sup- 
position barely  admissible — that  he  was  controlled 
by  the  president;  be  this  as  it  may.” 

He  had  before  him  the  distinct  confession  of  the 
Spanish  government,  that  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
extended,  at  least,  to  the  Sabine.  Not  true. 

He  had  a distinct  proposal  from  Mr.  Pizarro  of  a 
boundary  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Colorado. — 
Not  true — a plumper. 

I shall  follow  no  farther  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll, 
through  the  falsehood  and  perversions  of  his  spurious 
report;  for  I trust  that  whatever  opinion  he  may  en- 
tertain of  my  qualifications  for  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  I have  satisfied  you  this  day  that  I am  not 
destitute  of  the  qualifications  necessary 

“To  put  in  every  honest  hand  a whip, 

And  lash  the  rascal  naked  round  the  world.” 

But  where  is  the  paper  of  Mr.  Erving’s  revelations  to 
the  hero  of  the  Hermitage?  It  is  a vital  spark  of  the 
whole  conspiracy  to  ruin  me.  I have  proved  that  it 
is  not  what  Andrew  Jackson,  Aaron  Vail  Brown,  or 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll  pretend  it  to  be.  That  its  pro- 
duction'would  immediately  falsify  every  one  of  their 
statements.  Brown  and  Ingersoll  both  betray  the 
consciousness  that  it  would  totally  falsify  the  state- 
ment of  Jackson.  It  would  equally  falsify  both  of 
theirs;  they  dare  not  produce  it. 

But  what  was  the  motive  of  the  hero  for  procuring, 
and  what  was  the  motive  of  Mr.  George  W.  Erving 
for  making 'those  revelations?  Mr.  Jackson,  in 
March,  1829,  came  into  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States,  with  a burning  thirst  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas.  This  was  then  a sectional,  southern 
passion;  to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  southern  ascen- 
dancy in  the  government  of  the  Union;  with  a tinc- 
ture of  the  old  Roman  policy  of  grasping  at  aggran- 
dizement everywhere,  by  honorable  treaties.  Ano- 
ther motive  may  have  added  another  spur  to  his  am- 
bition. Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  Mexico — 
Texas,  yet  a wilderness,  was  peopling  with  settlers 
from  our  southern  states,  with  their  slaves.  A pro- 
ject for  wresting  the  country  from  Mexico,  by  a re- 
volution,. reinstituting  slavery  irrcpealable,  and  an- 
nexing it  with  as  many  Mexican  provinces  as  could 
be  conquered  with  it,  was  already  maturing  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  fermenting  in  all  that  region 
round.  Rumors  were  circulated  all  over  the  south, 
that  I had  sacrificed  Texas  to  Spain,  in  the.  Flo  la 
treaty;  and  a rumor  in  the  slaveholding  south,  against 
a northern  man,  is  always  sure  to  make  its  way  equal- 
ly well,  with  or  without  foundation.  A certain  An- 
thony Butler,  a deep  land  jobber  in  Texas,  was  ap- 
pointed charge  d’affaires  in  .Mexico,  in  the'place  of 
Mr.  Poinsett,  who  was  recalled.  Butler  was  instruc 
ted  to  negotiate  for  as  much  of  Texas  as  could  be 
got  for  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  Houston  was  ma 
luring  his  plan  for  operating  by  insurrection  and  re 


volution,  with  the  privity  of  the  hero  of  the  Herini" 
tage.  Mr.  George  W.  Erving  had  been  disappointed’ 
in  the  darling  aspiration  of  his  soul — the  heaven  of  a 
mission  to  the  court  of  France,  and  had  done  me  the 
great  injustice  of  imputing  that  disappointment  to  me. 
His  habitual  residence  was  at  Paris,  and  having  nei- 
ther country  nor  family  attachments  to  call  him 
away  from  that  blessed  abode,  his  visits  here  were 
always  with  an  eye  to  that  paradise  regained.  On 
the  accession  of  the  new  president  after  me,  a va- 
cancy in  the  mission  to  France  invited  one  of  those 
visits,  and  then  it  was  that  he  first  went  to  the  hero 
with  his  revelation.  His  letter  published  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  gives  the  date  of  his  first  writ- 
ten communication  to  the  17th  of  December,  1829- 
but  as  he  says  that  it  was  made  by  desire  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  there  must  have  been  verbal  revelations  to  the 
same  effect,  a day  or  two,  perhaps  longer,  before. 
They  were  no  doubt  very  acceptable  to  the  hero,  as 
they  ministered  to  his  rancorous  hatred  of  me,  and 
flattered  him  with  the  hope  that  he  might  some  day 
use  them  with  effect  against  me;  but  as  instruments 
for  the  despoilment  of  Mexico,  he  thought  little  of 
them,  then.  They  were  never  mentioned  in  the  in- 
structions to  the  charge  d’affaires  to  Mexico. 

More  than  two  years  after,  however,  in  Feb.  1832 
the  revelations  of  Mr.  Erwin  become  important  to 
Andrew  Jackson,  president,  &c.  &c.,  but  he  cannot 
find  them.  Major  Lewis  is  employed  to  worm  out 
of  Mr.  Erving  another  copy  of  his  revelations,  and  is 

successful.  Mr.  Erving  furnishes  another  copy 

marks  with  a star  the  special  passage,  which  is  to 
arrest  the  hero’s  attention,  and  places  himself  at  the 
hero’s  orders  for  more,  if  required.  Another  vacan- 
cy of  the  mission  to  Paris  is  soon  to  occur;  but  the 
visions  of  heaven  are  again  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. An  office  of  charge  d’affaires  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  if  not  as  tormenting  as  the  birds  of  Tytius,  or 
the  rdlling  rock  of  Sisyphus,  is,  at  least,  as  bad  as  the 
purgatory  of  the  Romish  ciiurch.  Mr.  Erving  aban- 
dons the  pursuit;  creeps  back  to  Paris,  and  there  ve- 
getates in  the  garret  of  some  hotel  garni  to  this  day. 
In  the  meantime,  the  hero  of  the  hermitage  takes 
special  care  not  to  lose  the  revelations  again.  He 
keeps  them  twelve  long  years,  choice  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  till  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gilmer  writes  a letter 
to  urge  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  Brown  writes  a letter  to  ask  the 
hero  his^opinion  about  it.  Then,  to  be  sure,  the  re- 
velations of  Mr.  Erwin  come  forth;  not  in  their  na- 
tural state,  from  a molehill  to  a mountain — not  a 
self-glorification  for  having  violated  his  instructions 
and  the  truth,  by  declaring  the  Colorado  the  ultima- 
tum of  his  government;  but  a false  and  senseless 
boast  of  having  negotiated  a treaty  which  Spain 
stood  ready  to  sign,  stretching  the  boundary  to  the 
Rio  Grande. 

I have  done,  for  the  present,  with  Andrew  Jackson, 
George  -W . Erving,  Aaron  Vail  Brown,  and  Charles 
Jared  Ingersoll.  I have  arraigned  them  before  the 
triounal  of  the  impartial  world  and  of  posterity,  for 
as  base  a conspiracy  against  an  individual,  for  as 
profligate  a public  purpose  as  appears  on  the  pages 
of  history.  The  public  purpose  was  to  abuse  the 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  of  the  nation, 
with  the  sophism  that  Mexico  may  now  be  plundered 
of  four  or  five  of  her  states  without  injustice,  because 
I,  in  1819,  treacherously  surrendered  one  of  them  to 
Spain.  1 have  proved  the  falsehood  of  their  charges 
against  me;  but  if  it  were  true,  my  treachery  or  im- 
becility in  1819  could  be  no  justification  for  their 
robbery  in  1844.  1 have  now  put  them  upon  their 

defence,  and  God  send  them  a deliverance  according 
to  their  deserts. 

Fellow  citizens!  I could  offer  you  neither  apology 
nor  excuse,  for  taxing  so  much  of  your  time,  your 
patience,  your  memory,  and  your  meditations,  with 
a concern  so  peculiarly  personal  to  myself,  were  it 
noi  that  the  conspiracy  against  me  is  also  a conspira- 
cy against  you — against  your  peace,  your  honor, 
your  constitution,  your  Union,  your  freedom.  The 
annexation  of  the  republic  of  Texas  to  this  Union, 
fraudulently  attempted  by  the  detested  treaty  of  John 
Tyler,  and  openly  avowed  by  his  secretary  of  state, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  to  be  necessary  to  protect  and  for- 
tify the  slavery  of  the  south  against  the  abolition 
throughout  the  world, — desired  by  Great  Britain, 
though  deteated  as  a Tyler  measure,  is  now  openly 
declared  to  be,  by  one  of  the  great  parties  of  this 
Union,  a national  measure,  indissolubly  connected 
witli  the  standard  of  the  presidential  election.  Texas 
and  slavery  are  in'erwoven  in  every  banner  floating 
on  the  democratic  breeze.  Freedom  or  death  should 
lie  inscribed  on  ours.  A war  for  slavery!  Can  you 
enlist  uodcr  such  a standard?  May  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  preserve  you  from  such  degradation. — 
Freedom!  Peace!  Union! — be  this  the  watchwords  of 
your  camp;  and  if  Ate,  hot  from  hell,  will  come  and 
cry  Havock — fight — fight  and  conquer,  under  the 
banner  of  universal  freedom. 


ir.o 
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Presidential  election.  As  reports  reach  us  hour 
afier  hour,  from  all  directions,  of  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions in  the  several  states,  the  tidings  have  the  effect  of  j 
raising  and  lowering  the  political  barometer  with  incre-  j 
dible  htlulness.  The  returns  which  reach  us  from  \ 
Pennsylvania  elate  the  locos,  and  proportionally  depress  j 
the  wings-  Those  from  Oitio,  reverse  the  operation,  and 
allow  the  whigs  a hearty,  cheer.  In  Baltimore  city,  die 
locos  calculated  on  a much  larger  majority  than  that, 
city  gave  them,  and  their  shout,  though  vociferous,  was  j 
rather  equivocal, and  died  away  entirely  as  the  returns 
from  i he  counties  came  in,  affording  the  whigs  in  their  j 
turn  another  hurrah.  Virginia,  in  her  first  returns,  flat-  | 
tered  the  whigs  again;  hut  the  reality  travelled  rapidly  ; 
upon  tiie  heels  of  a vain  fancy,  and  afforded  the  locos 
another  hearty  triumph  at  carrying  the  Old  Dominion  so  \ 
handsomely.  The  whigs  louked  blue,  as  if  just  awak- 
ened to  the  great  uncertainty  of  a result  which  they  had  [ 
supposed  almost  beyond  a doubt.  Both  parties  now  j 
distinguish  die  fact,  that  upon  the  turn  of  the  election  ofj 
the  state  of  New  York,  in  ali  human  probability,  the 
result  of  the  presidential  election  hangs  suspended.  To  j 
that  direction,  ali  eyes  are  now  anxiously  bent.  T he  I 
steamboat  bringing  die  first  news  from  thence,  reaches  j 
Baltimore  at  midnight,  of  Wednesday.  Not  less  than 
five  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  'nave  been  upon  j 
the  wharves  waiting  her  approach.  Howinipatiently  i 
the  boat  is  watched  for.  A secret  signal  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  each  party,  wilh  persons  on  board  the  boat,  1 
to  exhibit  in  case  of  victory,  so  soon  as  she  came  in 
sigiit.  The  red  rocket  ascends  accordingly— and  a 
ludicrous  scene  ensues.  Both  parties  had  the  same  kind 
of  signal,  and  both  huzzaed  ^accordingly.  The  boat  ar- 
rives with -intelligence  of  a loco  majority  in  the  city  ot 
New  York  of  nearly  two  thousand.  Whig  stock  sunk 
accordingly.  They  look  desponding.  Their  opponents 
an-  alarmed  however,  at  not  having  a larger  majority  to 
go  into  tlie  state  with.  The  evening  cars  afford  a ray 
of  hope  for  the  whigs  again,  as  the  counties  coine  in, 
slightly  adding  to  the  loco  majority  of  the  citv,  and  leav- 
ing the  whigs  still  a large  margin  of  the  13,000  majority 
wilich  they  had  for  Harrison  in  the  state  in  1840.  In  j 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  the  whig; 
ticket  is  elected.  North  Carolina  commences  also  in 
their  favor.  Both  parties  are  now  trembling  in  anxiety. 
Tlie  midnight  boat  with  news  again  from  New  York,1 
on  which  state  ad  now  consider  tits  election  to  depend,  : 
arrives  with  intelligence  calculated  to  increase  raliicr  j 
than  diminish  the  anxiety  of  bo: 1 1 parties.  Two  thirds; 
of  the  state  has  been  heard  from,  and  more  than  half; 
tlie  whig  majority  oi  1840  is  overcome, — but  nearly  half 
yet  remains  for  them  to  stand  by  and  hope  from.  The 
editors  of  both  patties  instead  oi  claiming  a victory,  ex- 
press apprehensions  of  the  result — and  fears,  tiial  ail  is  j 
lost.  Another  day  of  feverish  suspense. 

The  evening  cars.  Thirty-eight  counties  of  N.  York  ; 
heard  from.  Contradictory  statements  in  their  pa; '.-rs, 
leave  us  uncertain  whether  the  loco  gain  upon  the  liar- 1 
risen  majority,  thus  far,  is  7,000,  as  one  lias  it,  or  over  I 
9,OUO,  as  others  make  it.  All  agree  that  the  result  in  the  ' 
state  remains  exceedingly  doubtful.  The.  whigs  faces 
are  rather  the  longest  this  afternoon. 

Friday's  Midnight  Boat.  The  City  is  all  alive,  the 
streets  remain  crowded,  as  if  in  the  bustle  of  day.— I 
Thousands  are  upon  the  wharves  looking  out  for  the! 
steamer.  She  arrives,  and  leaves  New  York  no  longer! 
indoubt.  Tile  western  counties  heard  from,  increase! 
tlie  Loco  gain  to  18.485  upon  the  Harrison  vote  of  1840. ; 
Only  tnree  counties  remain  lobe  ascertained.  They; 
-save  Harrison  a majority  of '3,802.  Polk’s  majority  in  | 
,tihe  State  will  be  over  5000. 

Jt’hd  tin ce  great  Stales  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
anti  .Virginia,  all  voting  fur  Polk,  places  his  election  be- 
yond.coestiou. 

New  Hampshire.  The  returns  received  show  a large 
iloco  gain;  aggregate  vote  so  lur,  13,01)2  for  Polk,  8196  for 
Clay. 

Connecikul.  Returns  received  from  all  but  one  town. 
Clay's  niSRoriiy  so-  far  3,029. 

Rhode Mand  has  increased  her  whig  vote,  and  gives 
Clay  a majority  of  3502. 

New  Jersey.  The  whigs  carry  the  State  by  1000  ma- 
jority tor.  Clay.,  and  they  elect  four  ot  the  five  represen- 
tatives .to  Congssss. 

.Pejrnsyivpiiuc..  Polk’s’ majority  will  be  about  6000  in 
this  State. 

Maryland.  .Clay  lias  a majority  of  3231  in  This-  State. 

Virgini'j-  Ninety  one  counties  heard  from,  in 
which  UieiQC.Os.gaic  2163  votes  over  their  majorities  of 
1810. 

North -Carolina.  (Returns from  23  counties  leave  the 
parties  very  much  asitlvay  sto.nd  in  the  same  counties  at 
the  late  gubettaatorial  election  ; — there  being  a nett  loco 
g. gin  of  253  votes  paly.  The  whig  majority  for  their  go- 
vernor was  3, 153, 

Georgia.  Sixteen  .counties  heard  from,  which  com 


i major,: 

.•counties yet  to  be  heard  Iron). 

Indiana.  But  fe-w  retur  ns  ar-e  received.  They  show 
p whig  gam. 

Mayor  ov  Baltimore  ,CbI..R  iv:es  , qualified  according 
qp  law  ami  assitin  ;d  ilie  duties,  o:i  Monday  l:t-t.  while! 

jie  preside  itiai  election  was  prr.xresxmg.  and  prnmpdy 
.and  spiritedly  officiated  during  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
g.jng.in  suppressing  dtsturbaiut.e.  LticidciU  to  the  day. 


General  Jackson’s  Reply  to  J.  Q.  Adams'  address 
to  the  Boston  Clay  Club,  (published  in  the  Register  of 
the  19th  tilt.,  page  105)  is  to  be  forthcoming,— so  says  a 
letter  from  the  General  himself,  which  appears  in  the 
Nashville  Union,  dated  Hermitage  22d  Oct.  in  which  he 
says: 

“Mr.  Adams  has  been  several  months  in  preparing  this 
tissue  of  deception  for  the  public.  I pledge  my  country- 
men as  soon  as  I can  obtain  'the  papers  not  now  in  my 
possession,  referred  it  to  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brown,  to 
prove  not  only  that  Mr.  Adams  has  no  cause  of  complaint 
against  me,  but  that  his  veracity,  like  his  diplomacy,  can- 
not be  propped  up  by  his  "diary." 

‘1  say  in  advance  of  the  review  I shall  lake  of  this 
extraordinary  production  thus  heralded  before  the  pub- 
lic on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  election,  that  the  asser- 
tion of  my  having  advised  i he  treaty  of  1819  is  a bare- 
faced falsehood,  without  the  shadow'  of  proof  to  sustain 
it;  and  that  the  entire  ad  Iress  is  full  of  statements  at  war 
with  truth,  and  of  sentiments  hostile  to  every  dictate  of 
patriotism.’’ 

The  General’s  letter  will  be  inserted  in  our  next.  We 
did  not  see  it  in  lime  to  get  in  type  for  this,  though  it  is 
but  short.  Meantime  the  Addenda  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the 
address  alluded  to,  is  inserted  herein,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  received  at  the  Hermitage  in  lime  to  be  noticed  in  the 
General’s  reply. 

There  will  be  keen  cutting  between  the  old  champ- 
ions. 

Port  of  Boston.  Arrivals  .during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. from  foreign  ports.  213;  Coastwise  485;  Clearances 
138  for  foreign  ports,  313  coastways. 

Morse’s  telegraph,  communicated  the  result  of  the 
Baltimore  election  to  the  capitol  at  Washington  on 
Monday  evening,  within  live  minutes  after  it  was  known 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Tlie  money  market  in  England  continued  buoyant. 
Railroad  stock  was  still  the  rage  for  investments.  The 
receipts  of  the  last  quarter  at  Liverpool,  for  customs, 
reached  £1.325.000,  b.  ing  £240.000  more  than  tlie  cor- 
responding quarter  of  1843. 

'The  amount  of  public  funds  in  the  various  deposite 
banks  subject  to  drnf , as  reported  by  tile  secretary  of 
the  treasury  oil  the  23th  tilt,  was,  S12.085.026.43.  Of 
this,  i here  was  in  the  Merchants  bank.  Boston,  S2.033.- 
915.40;  in  the  four  deposite  banks  at  N.  York,  $4,728.- 
283.45;  in  the  Philadelphia  bank  S 903.533.7 1 bank  of 
13 a. 1 1 more  $684,172.73;  bank  of  the  metropolis,  Washing- 
ton til  257.370.03;  Cockran  & Riggs,  Washington,  §1.- 
199.295.75.  The  remainder  was  various  bulks  in  tlie 
different  states,  except  some  $356,000  at  the  mint  and 
brandies. 

American  year  clocks.  The  year  clocks  manufac- 
tured by  Mr  Crane,  of  Newark,  United  States,  have 
excited  sume  attention  in  Engl  rnd,  from  the  elaborate 
description  of  the  machinery  which  appeared  in  many 
of  the  papers.  London  Paper 

Cotton.  Jdperpool,  Ocl.  19.  The  demand  during 
tlie  week  lias  been  considerable,  the  quanity  offering 
large.  Quotations  reduced.  Upland  fair  4 ^ ; fair  Mo- 
bile 44;  lair  Orleans  4Jd  , which  is  within  |d.  of  the 
lowest  prices  of  last  year  for  the  same  quality.  Some 
holders  are  waiting  for  further  accounts,  others  are 
pushing  off’  their  stocks,  and  tlie  tendency  is  rather 
downward.  Sales  yesterday  between  4 and  5000  bales. 

Grain  and  Flour.  Liverpool,  Ocl.  19.  A little  bu- 
siness has  been  doing  in  foreign  wheat,  but  other  de- 
scriptions were  extremely  dull.  English  and  Irish  flour, 
although  taken  sparingly,  maintain  quotations.  - Cana- 
dian state  flour  meets  attention,  a moderate  quantity 
changing  hands.  United  States  flour  has  been  in  fair 
request,  at  the  previous  rates.  . 

Steamers.  The  mammoth  steam  ship  Great  Britain, 
is  st  II  within  the  Bristol  docks.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
dock  is  to  be  taken  down  sufficiently  to  let  her  out. 

Sugar  crot.  The  present  year’s  crop  of  sugar  in 
Louisiana,  it  is  estimated,  will  reach  i80,000  or  200,000 
hogsheads. 

Testimony  of  re-pect.  The  officers  of  the  U.  S. 
brig  Perry,  in  Macao  Ronds-on  t he  8ili  of  June  last, 
resolved  to  wear  crape  on  tlie  left  arm  for  thirty  days, 
as  a mark  of  respect  for  their  late  brother  officer,  mid- 
shipman George  W.  Harrison,  and  to  erect  a suitable 
monument  over  his  remains. 

jf 

IIayti.  Ocl.  13.  Tranquillity  seems  to  be  restored; 
business  of  every  kind  dull;  American  produce  plenty; 
articles  of  export,  coffee,  logwood  and  hides,  no  vari-i 
tion  from  former  quotations. 

Sentence  of  the  court  martial.  The  decision  of 
the  court  martial  in  the  case  oi  Lieut.  A.  L.  Larentrce, 
ot  the  Jackson  Artillerists,  and  the  late  acting  adjutant 
ot  tile  124th  regiment,  charged  wilh  disobedience  of 
orders  and  refusal  to  do  dutv  with  Ins  company  during 
the  Southwark  riots,  and  with  afterwards  attempting  to 
incite  a mutiny  in  ins  company,  sustains  tlie  charges, 
and  sentences  tlie  accused  to  be  cashiered  and  declared 
nicupable  ot  holding  a commission  in  the  volunteers  or 
militia,  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  Tne  brigadier  ge- 
neral approves  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the  court. 

[ Phila . TV.  Amei • , Tuesday. 

it Jr.  Solomons,  . member  of  t ie  Jewish  persuasion, 
elected  as  one  ot  the  Aldermen  of  London,  lias  been  re- 
jected by  tiie  Court  of  Aldermen,  on  account  oi  his 
profession. 


Naturalizations. — Four  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
foreigners  were  naturalized  by  the  Courts  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  Mnrday  last,  the  day  preceding  the  elec- 
tion in  that  State  ! The  New  York  Express  of  the  5th 
gives  the  following  scene  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas: 
“Yesterday  noon,  more  than  three  hundred  aliens  had 
crowded  about  the  doors  of  the  Common  Picas  in  the 
City  Hail,  when  the  room  having  been  emptied  through 
tile  windows,  the  doors  were  re-opened  for  fresh  admis- 
sions, such  a scene  as  was  then  witnessed  has  rarely 
been  seen  in  an  American  courtroom.  The  doors  were 
violently  thrust  in,  and  tlie  avalanche  of  human  beings 
came  onward  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  overthrow 
every  tiling  in  its  course.  Coats  were  torn  off,  hats  were 
trodden  under  fool,  men  were  crowded  and  jammed  un- 
til almost  lifeless,  and  in  two  or  three  cases,  half  an  hour 
elapsed  before  they  had  recovered  themseives  sufficient 
to  speak.  Out  side  of  the  court  room  the  crowd  of  for- 
eigners was  clamorous  for  admission,  and  it  required  the 
physical  force  of  six  officers  to  make  an  opening  for  one 
of  the  Judges.  The  courtroom  was  filled  and  emptied 
not.  less  than  four  times  during  tlie  day,  and  among  tlie 
crowd  who  were  thoroughly  jammed  up,  were  female 
witnesses,  well  looking  Irish  women!” 

Lord  Rosse's  Leviathan  Telescope,  with  powers  vastly 
beyond  any  instrument  ever  yet  used  by  Astronomers, 
and  beside  which  the  one  used  by  Sir  Win.  Hersciiell 
‘was  but  a plaything, — is  nearly  finished  , and  is  being 
directed  towards  the  starry  heavens.  The  diameter  of 
the  large  metal  is  six  feet,  its  focus  64  feet. 

Church  Items — A new  Free  Church  in  England , — 
has  been  started  at  Exeter- — Two  church  of  England 
Clergymen,  named  Shore  and  Bulteel,  are  promoters  of 
it.  They  allow  no  Bishops. 

The  Ncslorian  Mission  in  Persia  ha?  been  broken 
by  the  Nestorians  themselves — with  Mar  Yohanna, 
the  Bishop  who  visited  the  United  States  and  Mar 
Shameen,  the  Patriarch  at  their  head.  They  say  “quite 
a quarrel  took  place  between  the  Bishop  and  people  on 
one  side  and  tlie  Americans  on  tlie  other,  on  account  ot 
improper  proceedings  of  the  latter.  Amongst  other 
things  i.t  is  said  “that  the ’Nestorians  often  begged  to 
have  their  scriptures  printed  for  them,  but  instead,  the 
missionaries  are  continually  making  and  printing  books 
of  their  own,  mid  arc  always  preaching  to  them  about 
leaving  off  their  fasts,  &c.  This  led  to  a concourse  of  the 
zealous  and  true  shepherds,  with  their  rational  sh-  ep, 
ant!  theyclosed  up  and  disbanded  the  vain  schools  which 
the  Americans  had  established  in  Oroomiah.  We  have 
written  to  .them  a letter  that  moreover,  _ the  schools 
should  remain  closed,  and  that  tlie  Americans  should 
be  sent  away  from  there.’’ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J Vol /,  who  left  England  tor  Bukara, 
to  ascertain  the  fact  cf  Ci  1.  Stoddart  and  Conally, 
writers, that  hois  in  custody,  and  in  an  imminent  danger 
of  his  life.  He  pleads  for  Christian  interference  to  save 
him.  Tlie  latest  news  however  is  that  he  is  on  his  way 
salcly  returning. 

On  the  Sth  instant,  Dr.  Symons,  who  was  opposedby 
by  the  Puseyites,  was  elected  Vice  Chancellor  ot  Oxford 
University  by  a majority  uf  832  to  183. 

Deaths  during  tlie  las'  week  at  Baltimore  47,  of  which 
14  were  under  one  year;  8 died  oi  consumption.. 

There  were  54  deaths  by  yellow  fever  during  the 
two  weeks  ending  tlie  15th  uK,  at  New'  Orleans. 

James  M.  Hartshorn,  Esq.,  member  elect  of  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  from  Monmouth  county,  died  on 
tile  2Gih  ult.,  in  the  53.1  year  of  his  age. 

Robert  Garner,  Esq  , member  elect  oi  the.  legislature 
of  Maryland,  for  Anne  Arundel  county,  died  on  the 
31st  ult. 

John  Buchanan,  E-q.,  cliic  1 justice  of  thestn'r  of  Ma- 
ryland, died  at  his  residence  in  Washington  county  on 
the  6ih  inst , in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  lie  has  til  led 
tiie  chief  judicial  station  ot  Ids  native  slate  with  distin- 
guished ability,  for  the  last  19  years,  and  presided  as  one 
of  six  justices  ot  our  highest  court,  ever  since  the  orga- 
nization of  said  court,  "in  the  year  1306.  He  was.  es- 
teemed one  cf  the  ablest  jurists  ot  the  country. 

Mormon  disturbances.  There  are  renewed  apprehen- 
sions and  some  singular  movements,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  NauvoO.  A detachment  of  Mormons,  supposed 
to  have  concealed  arms,  had  assembled  near  Cartilage, 
and  on  being  visited  by  a deputation  of  citizens,  declined 
to  account  for  being  thus  embodied.  A company  ot 
“Indians”  (probably  anti  Mormons  in  disguise,)  also  as- 
sembled in  the  vicinity.  The  St  Louis  Republican,  ot 
the  29th,  states— that  the  Nauvoo  legion  at  the  last  ac- 
counts, were  being  armed,  and  by  order  oi  Gov.  Ford 
were  to  march  to  Carthage,  where  die  trial  of  Sharp , 
and  others  accused  of  tlie  murder  oi  Joe  Smith  w as  pro- 
gressing. 

Rhode  Island.  The  following  are  given  as  complete 
returns  in  tlie  Providence  Journal: 

Clay.'  Polk. 

Providence  county.  . . 3755 

Newport  “ HS0  410 

Kent  “ . . 736  361 

Bristol  “ 5?9  109 

Washington  “ • • 969  'll 


Total, 


Majority, 


7279 

4777 


2502 


4777 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 

Presidential  election.  So  far  as  returns  have  reached 
us,  it  is  ascertained  that  Electors  have  or  will  be  elected 

who  will  east  their  votes  ns  follows ; 

For  Clay.  For  Polk. 


Massachusetts 
Gonaeciicut 
Rhode  Island 
New  Jersey 
Delaware 
Maryland 
North  Carolina 
Kentucky 
Ohio 


12 

6 

4 

7 
3 

8 

11 

12 
23 

86 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Michigan 


Vermont 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Arkansas 


Indiana 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Louitianu 


Stales  not  ascertained  bill  conceded. 

e 


92 

Stales  yet  uncertain. 


9 
6 
36 
26 
17 
9 
10 
9 
5 

127 


1-16 


12 

13 

6 

6 


O / 

Total  number  of  Electors  275,  of  which  138_are  neces- 
sary io  a choice. 

1 OKBIGN  ARTICLES. 


IRELAND. 

O'  Connell's  Leter  lo  the  Repeal  Association. 

The  letter  concludes  in  the  following  terms:  “Let 
us  then  be  active,  energetic,  conciliatory.  Let  us, 
if  possible,  combine  all  classes,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  have  already  more  than  moral  force  enough 
to  render  a long  resistance  to  a peaceable  and  legal 
repeal  of  the  union  impossible.  It  is  a mere  ques- 
tion of  time.  The  repeal  itself  is  certain.  Hurrah 
then  for  repeal.”  On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
letter  should  be  inserted  on  the  minutes.  The  meet- 
ing was  addressed  at  considerable  length  by  M. 
O'Conneii,  H.  Grattan,  Captain  Broderick,  and  Dr. 
Nagle,  of  various  topics,  the  principal  of  which  were 
the  alleged  appointment  ot  Lord  Ellenborough  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  which  was  heartily  denounced  — 
English  injustice  to  Ireland,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
police  spy  system  at  Shinrone.  The  week’s  rent  was 
announced  to  be  <£406  17s.  4u. 

Nine  parishes  in  Kilkenny  county  refuse  contribut- 
ing to  the  repeal  rent.  4 his  county  was  once  the 
stronghold  of  repeal. 

The  Silesian  Gazette  says,  from  Poland,  Oct.  1, 
that  about  twenty  students  had  recently  been  arrest- 
ed at  Warsaw,  on  a charge  of  being  members  of  a 
secret  society.  The  younger  of  them,  who  were  only 
from  J2  to  14  years  old,  were,  it  is  added,  sent  into 
the  interior  of  Russia,  but  the  others  were  sent  to 
the  army  of  Circassia,  as  common  soldiers. 

The  Russian  minister  of  police,  and  the  especial 
favorite  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  count  Benkendorf, 
has  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  This  is  the  personage 
who  figures  so  conspicuously  in  that  extraordinary 
book — “Revelations  of  Russia,”  recently  published. 

The  Archipelago  is  infested  with  pirates  to  such  a 
degree  that  even  king  Olho’s  cutler  yacht  had  been 
plundered,  and  every  soul  on  board  butchered. 

We  learn  from  Parma  that  the  theatre  of  the  an- 
cient city  lias  just  been  discovered  at  a considerable 
depth  in  the  earth , and  in  a remarkable  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  government  fas  ordered  researches 
to  be  made,  and  has  purchased  several  houses  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  operation. 

A letter  from  Constantinople,  of  the  25th  ultimo, 
mentions  that  a fire  had  broken  out  near  the  bazaar 
in  that  city,  which  destroyed  upwards  of  100  houses 
and  600  shops. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  MO- 
ROCCO. 

The  Toulonnais  of  the  Gth  publishes  the  following 
as  a textual  copy  of  Ihe  treaty  between  France  and 
Morocco  : 

“His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  on  one  part, 
and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  King  of 
Fez  and  Sus,  on  the  other,  desiring  lo  terminate  and 
regulate  the  diU'erences  which  have  arisen  between 
France  and  Morocco,  and  to  establish,  conformably 
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to  ancient  treaties,  the  relations  of  friendship  which 
have  for  an  instant  been  suspended  between  Ihe  two 
empires,  have  named  and  delegated  fur  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries : For  the  King  of  the  French,  Antoine 

Marie  Daniel  Dore  de  Nion,  officerof  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  Chevalier  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic,  Chevalier  of  Ihe  first  class  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  Order  of  Louis  of  Hesse,  and  Consul  Gener- 
al aii J Cfiarge  d’Afi'airs  of  his  Majesty  to  Morocco; 
and  Louis  Charles  Elie  Decazes,  Count  Decazes, 
Duke  de  Glucksburg,  Commander  of  the  Royal  Or- 
der of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Danecrog,  and  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  Cnarles  11 1.  of  Spain,  Chamberlain  of  his  Danish 
Majesty,  and  Charge  d’Aifairs  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  French  to  his  M ijesty  the  E i.peror  of 
Morocco;  and  for  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco,King  of  Fez  and  Sus,  Sid  Bouselam,  Ben  Ali, 
who  have  agreed  upon  the  fol.owing  stipulations  : 

Art.  1.  The  troops  of  Morocco  assembled  on  the 
frontier  of  the  two  empires  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
said  frontier  are  to  be  disbanded.  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  engages  to  prevent  for  the  future  any  as- 
semblage of  this  nature.  There  shall  remain  only, 
under  Ihe  command  of  the  Caid  ofOuchda,  a body  of  j 
men,  who  are  not  habitually  to  exceed  two  thousand; ! 
Ihe  number,  however,  may  be  increased  if  extraor- j 
dinary  circumstances,  and  recognised  as  such  by  the  ! 
two  Governments,  should  render  it  evidently  neces-  ! 
sary  in  the  common  interest. 

Art.  2.  An  exemplary  chastisement  shall  bo  in- j 
fl icted  on  the  Morocco  chiefs,  who  have  directed  or  I 
tolerated  acts  of  aggression  committed  in  time  of; 
peace  on  the  territory  of  Algeria,  and  against  the  j 
troops  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French.  The  j 
Government  of  Moroco  shall  apprize  the  French  I 
Government  of  the  measures  which  may  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  execution  of  the  present  clause. 

Art.  3.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  en- 
gages anew,  and  in  the  most  formal  and  absolute  1 
manner  neither  to  give  nor  permit  to  be  given  in  his 
States  assistance, succor  in  arms,  ammunition,  or  any 
warlike  object  whatever  to  any  rebil  subjector  en- 
emy of  Franco. 

Art.  4.  Hadj  Abd-el-Kader  is  placed  hors  la  loi 
in  the  whole  extent  of  Ihe  Empire  of  Morocco  as 
in  Algeria.  He  shall  consequently  be  pursued  a main 
armee  by  the  French  on  the  territory  of  Algeria,  and 
by  (he  Moors  on  the  territory  of  Morocco,  until  he 
shall  have  been  expelled  and  have  fallen  into  the 
power  ol  one  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  event  of 
Abd-el-Kader  falling  into  the  power  of  the  French 
troops,  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  French  engages  to  treat  him  with  consideration 
and  generosity.  In  the  event  of  his  falling  into  the 
power  of  the  troops  of  Morocco,  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  engages  to  place  him 
( I'interner ) in  one  of  the  towns  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  empire,  until  the  two  Governments  shall  have 
adopted  in  concert  the  measures  which  may  be  in- 
dispensable to  prevent  his  being  able  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  resume  arms,  and  disturb  anew  the 
tranquillity  of  Algeria  and  Morocco. 

Art.  5.  The"  delimitation  of  the  frontiers  between 
the  possessions  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
French  and  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  re- 
mains fixed  and  agreed  upon  conformably  to  the 
state  of  things  recognised  by  the  Government  of 
Morocco  at  the  period  of  the  domination  of  the 
Turks  in  Algeria.  The  complete  and  regular  exe- 
cution of  this  clause  shall  be  the  object  of  a special 
convention,  to  be  negotiated  and  concluded  on  the 
spot  between  the  plenipotentiary  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the' French  and 
a delegate  of  the  Government  of  Morocco.  ! 1 is 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  engages  lo  adopt 
the.  necessary  measures  for  this  object  without  de- 
lay, and  to  apprize  the  French  Government  of 
them. 

Art.  6.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  present 
treaty  hostilities  shall  cease  on  both  sides.  As  soon 
as  the  stipulations  contained  in  Arts.  1,  2,  4,  arid  5, 
shall  have  been  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  ihe 
French  Government,  the  French  troops  shall  evacu- 
ate the  island  of  Mogadore  and  the  town  of  Ouclida, 
and  all  the  prisoners  made  on  either  side  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  respective  nations. 

Art.  7.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to 
proceed  with  friendly  accord  and  as  promptly  as 
possible  to  the  conclusion  of  a new  treaty,  which, 


being  based  upon  the  treaties  actually  in  force  shal 
have  for  object  the  consolidation  and  completion  of 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  empires.  In  the  mean  time  the 
ancient  treaties  shall  be  scrupulously  respected  and 
observed  in  all  their  clauses,  and  France  shall  enjoy 
in  all  things  and  on  all  occasions  the  treatment  of  the 
most  favoured  nations. 

Art.  8.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified 
and  the  ratifications  sha II  be  exchanged  within  a de- 
lay of  two  months,  or  sooner  if  possible.  This  day 
the  10th  of  September,  of  the  year  of  grace  I844’ 
corresponding  with  the  * * * * of  the  month  of 
Chaaban,  year  of  the  Hegyra,  1260,  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries above  named  of  their  Majesties  the  King  of 
the  French  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  have  sign- 
ed the  present  convention,  and  have  affixed  it  to  their 
respective  seals. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

By  three  vessels  which  arrived  in  the  Columbia  in 
May  last  from  Honolulu,  accounts  were  received  of 
great  rejoicing  in  the  islands,  consequent  on  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence  hy  the  United 
States  and  the  European  powers.  Mr.  Record  a 
young  lawyer  from  New  York  city,  who  accompa- 
nied the  Oregon  emigration  of  1343,  and  passed  on- 
ward to  the  islands,  had  been  appointed  attorney 
general  of  the  Sandwich  islands  by  king  Tammeha- 
rnehah'.  The  other  confidential  officers  of  the  king  are 
also  Americans,  as  well  as  the  most  enterprising 
planters  and  merchants  of  that  flourishing  little  kim£ 
(lorn.  fa 

BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

October  I8//1.  Capt.  Coutts,  of  the  barque  Robert 
Morris,  off  Double  headed  Shot  Keys,  seeing  a sig- 
nal of  distress  flying  at  the  light  house,  lay  to,  and 
was  boarded  by  a boat  that  reported  all  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a state  of  starvation.  Sent  them  beef,  bread 
medicine^  &c.  An  American  brig  foundered  off  there 
in  8 fathom  water  in  the  gale  of  the  5th  ult. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

James  J.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  consul  of  the  United 
States  for  the  port  of  Saint  Jago  de  Cuba,  vice  M. 
Mahon,  deceased. 

Resignation.  J.  W.  Tyson,  E?q.  second  assistant 
postmaster  general,  has  tendered  his  resignation  of 
that  office  to  the  president. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Esq. 
reached  (he  seat  of  government  on  the  10th  instant 
from  a short  visit  to  his  residence  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Oregon  and  Santa  Fe.  The  Western  Expositor 
of  the  26th  ultimo  announces  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Win. 
Gilpin,  formerly  of  that  place,  from  Oregon.  Mr! 
Gilpin  passed  the  winter  amongst  the  American 
settlements  of  the  Wallamette  and  the  adjacent  sea- 
coast,  and  he  describes  them  as  enjoying  prosperity 
when  be  lelt  them  in  April  last.  The  emigrant  party 
of  1S43,  which  he  accompanied,  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination in  November  last,  “after  having  braved  and 
overcome  unparalleled  dangers  and  difficulties  from 
savages,  from  thirst,  from  hunger,  crossing  parched 
treeless  plains,  fierce  angry  rivers,  and  forcing  their 
wagons  through  a thousand  miles  of  mountains  de- 
clared impassable  by  the  most  experienced  guides 
and  voyagers.”  This  accession  swelled  the  popula- 
tion of  Oregon  to  upwards  of  two  thousand,  and  they 
had  formed  a government,  elected  officers,  establish- 
ed courts,  and  a record  of  land  titles.  “Farms,  (he 
says),  freckle  the  magnificent  plains;  toyvns’  are 
springing  up  at  convenient  points  upon  the  rivers;  a 
dozen  excellent  mills  supply  lumber  and  flour  for 
home  use  and  export;  the  fisheries  are  not  neglected 
and  the  lands  are  surveyed.  ,1  college,  numerous 
schools,  and  several,  churches  are  scattering  educa- 
tion amongst  the  young.  Money  has  been  sent  to 

New  York  for  a printing  press  and  steam  engine. 

Cattle  and  slock  of  all  kinds  are  accumulating  and 
rapidly  increasing  under  a mild  climate  and  unfailing 
pastures.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  of 
the  most  excellent  quality,  and  at  moderate  prices.” 

Mr.  Gilpin  passed  the  trading  lort  at  Bridger  and 
Vasquez  on  the  19th  of  August,  This  fort  Is  one 
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hundred  miles  west  of  Green  river,  and  exactly  half 
way  from  Inrlep- nrlenee  to  (he  Wallamelte.  Thp 
American  trappers  spattered  amongst  the  maintains 
had  lliere  erdlerted  to  meet  the  emigra'  ' of  last 
spring,  an  advaneed  riartv  of  Ihirtv  of  "hem,  with 
them  wagons  and  entile  passed  nn  (he  17th,  two 

(lavs  later  than  the  emigration  of  the  preceding  vear.  | eoritinue  her  operation.-.  i< 
Two  larger  eempanies  behind,  under  gen.  Gilliam 
and  colonel  Ford,  passed  subsequently,  and  all  in 
good  time  to  reach  the  settlement  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  winter. 


of  the  improvements  of  the  western  waters,  who  iias  order  had  been  a!"o  f.dlowed  ....  h,i*in-h.  For 
just  returned  from  Weston,  that  the  snag  boats  Swier  the.  present  vear  they  have  adopted  arm*;,,-,  division 
arid  S impson,  have  been  operating  very  success!  ully  which  we  observe  in  our  turn.  Thus,  to  the  An- 
sinre  Ihe  abatement  of  the  waters  in  the  upper  part  lilies  only  12  will  he  sent,  and  fi  to  Brazil,  whilst,  on 
of  the  Missouri  river,  am!  tint  he  has  direct  d the  the  other  hand,  there  are  to  be  23  on  Ihe  coa«t  of 


THE  NATURALIZATION  LAW  OF  MOSES. 

Extract  from  Pnf  It  idles  on  Ihe  Civil  Govern  men  l oj 
the  Hebrews 

“I  proeeed  to  an  exposition  of  the  provisions  of  The  two  old  snap  boats,  He 
the  Hebrew  constitution,  in  referenre  to  the  admis-  have  been  operating  hi  twee- 


mpson  to  relnrn  to  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  river,  and 
lose \.f  t!.  season,  in 
the  removal  of  snags  ami  other  I r-i  ■ ciim.-  le  'I 
navigation.  The  re  ar  now  prism!-  a v ry  favor- 
able oppnrtunitv  for  removing  these  obstructions.  as 
manv  of  the  most  dangerous  are  now  visible,  whilst 
hut  liMle  sin  d con'd  he  < fleeted  vv  hen  the  heals  first 
elite i e<i  trie  river.  . .id  for  some  time  ihe'  ea Tier,  ow ii-g 
to  Ihe  high  slage  of  Ihe  w»'.:r.  The  Sevier  will  con- 
tinue ter  'Derations  m ih'p  nnper  part  of  the  river. 

i poiis  and  Arrhim-drs, 
the  months  of  Ihe  O'  to 


,i  wnere 
ii  i-  in- 
here  the. 

an  bi 


sion  of  foreigners  to  the  right  of  citizenship.  And,  and  Missouri,  in  the  Mi-sh-ippi:  and  are  now  about 
if  J mistake  not,  we  shall  find  it  char  interred  hv  the  to  operate  in  Ihe  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  Ihe 
same  w ise  and  patriotic  foreeast  which  marks  ail  the  Ohi  i.  As  soon  as  the  Sampson  and  Sevier  leave 
other  enactments  of  this  admirable  code.”  | the  Missouri,  they  'ill  bp  ordered  in  the  Aikansas. 

“1  sympathise,  most  sincerely,  with  an  eloquent,  The  Gopher  has  been,  and  will  continue  during  low 
rebuke,  administered  by  a distinguished  divine*  hut  j water,  to  operate  irr-the  Ohio  river  below  the  falls, 
a few  weeks  ago,  in  one  of  the  pulpits  of  this  city,  j and  has  remove  1 most  of  those  dangerous  obstruc- 
of  that  mercenary  patriotism  which  would  repel  1 tioris  in  that  part  of  Ihe  river, 
from  our  shores  the  friendless  and  ihe  oppressed  of;  

other  climes.  1 say  emphatically.  Met  them  comel’j  Presidency  1848.  The  result  of  the  election  of  division  of  the  cruisers  have  been  modified  The 
Let  every  ship  that  enters  our  harbors  pour  them  by  J 1844  is  not  yet  certain,  and  hehold  ‘‘electioneering”  means  of  repressing  the  slave  trade  are  undergoing 
hundreds  upon  our  soil.  The  first  civilized  men  who  e-.mmenees  for  the  next  presidency!  Calls  have  improvement  that  is  excellent  no  doubt,  hut  e do 
settled  as  permanent  residents  on  this  continent, ! already  been  issued  for  meetings  of  ihe  '■  Liberty  mot  see  that  they  are  thinking  at  the  same  time  of 
sought,  in  the  then  howling  wilderness,  among  sa  Party"  (abolitionists)  and  Ihe  Philadelphia  “Native  abolishing  the  right  of  search.  Quite  the  reverse.” 
vages  and  w ild  beasts,  a refuge  from  tyranny  and  ' American"  has  hoisted  the  flag  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  

oppression;  a home  where  they  could  breathe  the  air  the  Hon.  John  McLean  as  the  next  candidates  for  Americans  abroad.  Good  fortune.  AyourigYan- 

of  Ireedom,  where  they  could  think  without  a master,  ■ president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  Slates.  , kee,  narimd  Coleman,  who  used  to  play  on  the  ac- 

and  above  all  where  they  could  worship  God  with  j j cordion  in  some  of  our  cities  for  a subsistence,  and 


Africa,  and  31  at  Madagascar  This  newsri'niige- 
menl  is  the  exeeu'inn  of  a plan  of  blockade  which 
ihe  R , . It  h government  appears  desirous  of  pulling 
into  execution,  'i  his  Ey-u-m  been  au-ivel  al  by 
expel i L iois  r.ccu  re.na.k-u  that,  in  spite,  of 

tho  cruisers  estat  h-h-  n on  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  at 
trio  Janeiro,  the  slave  trade,  was  more  rmisirh-ruhk 
in  J843  ill. m a!  anv  oli-er  period  The  b.-ierati-m*  of 
the  sJawis  were  pmsued  so  st.:c<-f  s-fnlit . srv-  ihe 
report  a a Briusii  commission  hieii  was  tin  Ihe 
spot,  that  the  m-ice  of  a hoza!  (a  n-gru  ruceiitly 

im  aot  '•  d 1.  fell  «£6d  to  £40  If  -ueh  is  the  re- 

-uh  of  the  survi  iilai  •.  i.  on  a plim-ipa'  p 
the  slavers  come  to  d -.charge  their  cc  rgo 
ter  to  redouble  vigm.n  -e  at  t'.e  place 
cargo  is  taken  in  I ...  * , ere.  - ■ - 

n ',  to  adopt  anabsolutebl  ck  de.  and  hat 
solute  intern i(. lion  <1  an  coni.utinieall  -n  .-.j  ,,  " 

centres  where  the  slave  trade  is  mo-l  actively  car- 
ried on  It  i«  in  order  to  enter  on  thn  plan  that  the 
dispositions  of  the  preceding  tear  relative  to  ihe 


out  asking  a titled  and  purse  proud  hierarchy  when,;  Receipts  and  expenditures. 
or  where,  or  how.  God  forbid  that  civilized  and  department,  Oet.  31  1844. 
Christianized  America.—  America  blessed  with  free  ; Thp  rPf,pit,t*  jnto  the  treasury  for 
institutions,  and  embellished  with  the  trophies  of!  Jin*  the  30th  September  Iasi' 

science  and  religion, hmild  he  in  re  hard-hearted  j pan  hp  a^t.c ,-ta ine«‘! , a-  follows  ’ 

than  America  peopled  with  the  wolf,  the  panther,  the  pI  IJln  eusnnns 


Lands 

Miscellaneous  sources  1 


buffalo,  and  the  painted  Indian!  God  forbid  that  my 
native  country,  whose  boast  it  i-  t > he  tree  an  I happy  j 
herself,  should  ever  et  ase  to  afford  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  sorrow,  fleeing  from  the.  wrongs  and  | 

miseries  oi  European  despotism,  a hearty  welcome;  The  expo  ’iicrs  fo- the  ■'-"-c  n.-  io. 
and  a happy  home!  | On  account  of  the  civil  IM.'fli,uli. 

“But  are  we,  therefore,  to  permit  these  loreign  , necus  . d form  •o  i .leironrse 
refugees  to  overturn  our  liberties,  and  render  die  j 0n  account  of  the  Army'’frl  245,682  75 
government  under  which  we  live  so  happily,  as  little  Qn  acc„ut|.  0f  (j,e  Indian 
worth  as  any  of  the  worn-out  ami  tottering  dynasties  , department 
of  Europe?  Have  they  any  of  that  attachment  to  Qn  ac count  oftheForti- 
onr  institutions,  which  v.  ould  make  tiiem  at  once  safe  fi-ations 
dsoosiiories  of  political  power!  Are  they  qualified  ry  . nr  ,p  ppn. 

either  by  their  education,  habits,  or  sympathies,  j fjons 
to  exercise  the  most  precious  of  a freemen’s  fran  j 

chises,  and  march  to  llie  ballot  In-x  almost  wilhiu  ! Qn  account  of  (he  nav" 
the  first  twenty  four  hours  alter  their  arrival  upon  Qn  acco,]nt  ,,f  ihe  iniJr’ 


Official.  Treasury  ' who  patented  some  improveme.  ds  on  that  instruinent, 
-has  suddenly  sprung  into  affl  lence  and  fame,  in 
New  York,  $1UU,0UU  has  been  agreed  to  he  paid  him 
for  his  improvement  on  the  piano;  and  in  L mdon 
where  he  i-  no-  , he  has  become  llie  lion  of  Ihe  day, 
and  i!  is  said  he  will  recover  hall  a million  of  dol- 
lars for  his  patent  there,  besides  < emg  pelted  by  the 
m-biliiy  oi  Great  Bribun.  [Philadelphia  paper. 
The  New  Ym  k Com  ier  re-punli-bes  in  foil 


the  quarter  en- 
were,  as  nearly  as 
iz: 

$10,750,000 
4511  1100 
25  000 


$1 1,225,500 


$1,41 1,052,05 
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907.908  76 
200,627  24 
92 


our  shores? 


, , , . I est  of  public  debt 

‘ In  my  opinion,  our  American  law-makers  might  Bf.C0Mjt  ,.f  t|ie 


profitably  go  to  school  to  Moses  in  this,  as  well  as 
on  several  other  questions  of  public  policy;  and  if 
they  should  not  carry  the  principle  of  his  natural- 
ization laws  to  the  full  extent  that  tie  did.  it  would 
at  least  be  instructive  to  them  to  contemplate  the 
procedure  of  a true  patriot,  and  an  able  statesmen, 
arid  one,  too,  under  ihe  guidance  of  a divine  wisdom. 

“Admission  to  citizenship  was  denominated  by 
Moses,  “entering  into  the  congregation  ol  Jehovah.” 
He  ordained  that  this  should  never  lake  place  in  the 
first  or  second  generation.  Some  nations,  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabites,  lor  particular  reasons,  were 
not  to  be  admitted  to  the  tenth  generation;  that  is, 
never.  But  the  Edomities,  Egyptians,  and  probably 
foreigners  ol  other  nations,  could  become  l-raeiitish 
citizens  in  the  third  generation.  * That  is  to  say,  the 
grand-children  of  tho-e  who  had  immigrated  into 
Judea  from  foreign  climes,  could  he  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  nalives  of  Ihe  soil.  Why  this  jealousy 
of  foreign  influence?  The  rea-on  is  plain.  Moses 
was  an  intelligent  and  devoted  lu\er  ol  hisNiounlry’s 
linerlies,  and  he  was  not  willing  that  they  should  ne 
lightly  subjected  to  the  peril  of  destruction,  through 
the  ignotauce  and  recklessness  of  foreign  voteis. — 
Hence,  lie  required  that  foreigners  should  become, 
So  to  speak  iiatura  ized  in  their  sentiments,  habits, 
sympathies,  and  manners,  before  by  a legal  iialmali 
Zaiion  they  should  be  iticorpoian  d into  the  nody 
politic  and  invested  with  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
citizens.  And,  certainly,  the  principle  of  this  en 
actment  must  commend  itself  to  every  suber  under 
standing,  as  founded  in  the  wisest  policy  and  the 
must  true  hearted  patriotism;  though.  Countless,  the 
application  ol  l!n-  ptinoipie  need  not,  in  all  cases  tie 
earned  on  to  an  equal  degn  e of  rigoi.” 


re- 

of 


mi  burse  merit  loan 
1841 

On  account  of  the  re- 
imbursement and  in- 
terest on  treasury  notes 


717  50 

$3,277,996  25 

1,906  206  89 

81.404  62 


234,600  00 


322.584  Gi 
$7,233,844  42 


paragraph,  arm  adds — \ 
are  happy  to  say , iiial  t i 
a..  L,m  Su-cets  he  is  likely  ‘o  tec 
overw  '■■■  Inimg  as  it  is  ii  - m 
piano,  lor  winch  h?  is  now  recei 
j ward  and  distinction,  is  of  a most 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  universe!!.- 
- sisls  in  what  he  calls  tiu  “jEolim 
converls  the  piano  instantly  arc 
I softest  and  sweetest  toned  organ 
[ The  principle  of  the  invention  is 
ol  air  to  the  string  n llie  piano,  s 
prolonged  indefinitely  . It  ...like 
out  ol  one — ihe  piano  re  aining 
for  ner  < booses  to  convert  it  into 


Yank 


ingoing 
i"'.v,  and  ve 
deserves 

hiifdant  is  lid 
lien!  on  ihe 


sooKing  r haract*  r, 
adopted.  It  coi';- 
aila-  Sinn-nt,”  and 
at  w ill,  into  the 
ever  heard. — 
■ii  the  introduction 
> i hat  the  sound  is 
- two  instruments 
mglr  uatil  llie  per- 
iie  organ,  w hieii  is 


done  by  lunching  a pedal.  O .e  of  three  insiruriiuiils 
was  exhibited  at  the  Scieipifi-  Convenlion  held  at 
Washington  some  m-uilhs  -ince  under  the  patronage 
of  the  National  Institute;  and  it  excited  Hie  keenest 
curiosity,  and  the  most  marked  delight  of  all  who 
heard  it.  It  lias  never  beer  publiciy  exhibited  in 
i h is  city,  though  a lew  have  been  ,.ut  up  in  private 
parlors.  The  JEolian  attachment”  may  he  applied 
lo  any  piano,  at  a cost  of  ab  ml  §I(JU — .tea  ones 
made  with  reference  to  this  improvement,  will  cost 
aboiil  $50  additional. 


THE  NAVY. 

The  Potomac.  IT.  Slates  frigate,  reached  Hampton 
Roads  on  the  5ih  ..;  ..,  in  33  hours  from  iho  Capes'  ‘^r  Coleman  is  a native  of*Nantur.ket — a genuine 
of  Delaware,  and  47  hours  from  Reedy  [.land.  ; Yankee — and  ‘full  to  the  brim’  of  mechanical  and 
rGie  Somers.  U S.  brig,  Commander  Gerry,  sailed  tntisica!  genius.  -When  a mere  child  he  was  per- 
frorn  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  instant,  destination  un-  petually  astonishing  bis  townsmen  with  some  new 
know  n.  j “contrivance.”  .This  great  invention,  which  will 

The  Princeton , U.  S.  steamer,  Captain  Stockton,  is  S've  h'm  lame  and  fortune  to  his  heart’s  content,  was 
ordered  to  Gosport  navy  yard,  lor  repairs;  prepara-  the  amusement  of  a sick  chamber — to  which  he  was 
tory  for  a voyage  lo  sea.  1 confined  lor  several  months.  He  lias  Others  in  petto 

The  Erie,  U.  S.  store  ship,  Commander  Turner, ! wh'ch  wc  predict,  w ill  give  the  world  cau-e  for 
sailed  from  Norfo'k  on  ih.  -5th  iast.  for  N York.  ! nevv  astonishment.  His  parent-  reside  al  Saratoga. 
The  Congress,  (J.  S frigate.  Captain  Voorhees.  H-  i»  now  in  England  We  heartily  rejoice  at  his 


12.  to  sail  in  a few  days 


Western  river  snag  b ats — The  St  Louis  Rep 
save  VV  I II.  Cn  it  .-  --  . ■ i Pc. 

*Rev.  i>r.  iseiuunie,  ot  Plmaueipma. 


was  al  Rio  tie  Jarien 
for  Ihe  Ri . er  Plate. 

The  Macedonian,!]  S u (gate,  l ommodore  Perrv, 
was  ai  Palmas  island  f Grand  Canary,  on  the.  2*1 
of  Sept,  hound  to  Cape  ue  Verds,  t.  ...eet  the  U.  S. 
brig  Trnston. 


]»IISCELli.\M  * OUS. 


tU  cess. 

i'he  influence  which  music  is  capable  of  exerting 
in  the  social  relations,  has  nc.er  been  duly  appreci-. 
a ted.  Contemplate  lor  a moment  its  j,,...  er  upon 
individu;  is,  iiow  it  controls  all  passions?  Whai  an 
instrument  has  it  ever  been,  in  all  -igc-'  and  couniiies 
wherewith  to  move  the  great  -r  - V.  ,.ui 

warrior  ever  succeeueu  wiiliouL  the  aid  ol  music — 
who  goes  to  battle  without  drum  or  trumpet?  Who 
was  it  that  said  “allow  me  to  dictate  songs  for  the 
people,  and  1 will  soon  govern  the  nation.”  Whe- 
ther the  “Sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel”  owed  as  ninth 


Slave  trade.  The  Paris  Constitutionel  has  the 
following  on  the  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  ihe 

s <.  e trade:  “It  is  known  that  tiy  the  treaty  of  1631  j oljh  s popularity  and  influence  ..ver  J..J  ,h  t..-  hi  nri 
anu  1833,  relui iv,-.  to  t..e  . o . sccj.v...,  ..j  j- n nel.  rica  leu  ooio ry  atwj  music,  a-  lo  ni->  tu  ii i n..u t sutt ess 
and  Engii-h  governments  have  in  n u j a.  _ ..  vniai,  u to1'.1-  "0:1  i,  u ..  hdam  a-  :i  -.ta  es- 

Ihe  m.  u.ocr  ol  i ' nisei  '■■h  enij.i  ; .11  ii,  iepr:-  man,  would  ice.  <J.  rlain 

-1  i <:>v.  -lave  li.ide.  La  I \ : r v.  -s  in  it  <*  ti.ai  ■ >.->  ■ r'c  m . ed  0.  > yet 

■ o ■ , ...  ' ‘ \ ■'  ' ' ' ’ ‘ “4  : -li  ■ 

Bi  azu  J.O,  coast  ol  All  ica  id,  uj<njibssvai  a.  1 ms  t I lie  P leu  ell  levolUUoli  is  Knu  vv  11  lo  ua  \ e Been  Jaige- 
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1y  influenced  by  the  popular  songs  chaunled  by  the 
Sans  Culottes.  The  British  navy  owes  probably 
quite  as  much  tlo  Dibdin’s  inlmitatile  touches 
upon  the  chords  of  English  pride  and  English  feel- 
ing. 

This  topic  was  brought  under  reflection  by  the 
following  account,  translated  from  the  French  into 
the  Polytechnic  Review,  of  a great  moral  and  politi- 
cal teformation,  said  to  have  been  commenced  by  a 
cultivation  of  local  music: 

Musical  Revolution,  “in  the  southwest  of 
Switzerland,  a musical  revolution  is  rapidly  taking 
effect.  Its  watchword  is  harmony;  its  object  is  to 
give  a new  direction  to  popular  singing,  and  its  means 
may  be  found  wherever  there  are  persons  willing  to 
take  a little  pains,  and  who  can  find  a leader  to  give 
them  a little  instruction,  and  to  guide  their  voices  in 
singing  the  songs  of  their  country  and  the  praises  of 
their  God. 

“Long  was  it  thought  that  French  Switzerland 
could  not  march  with  the  German  cantons  in  vocal 
music.  Long  has  the  Lake  of  Geneva  heard  little 
along  its  shores  but  coarse,  vulgar,  and  obscene  bal- 
lads. Lately  the  students  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne 
have  labored  to  counteract  this  evil,  by  composing 
patriotic  songs,  am!  endeavoring  to  give  them  popu- 
lar circulation.  The  effect  has  been  happily  success- 
ful, but  within  a small  circle.  The  religious  awak- 
ening, which  is  making  daily  progress  in  Switzerland, 
has  had  great  effect  in  improving  the  national  singing. 
New  methods  have  been  adopted  in  many  schools 
to  train  the  children  to  the  execution  of  hymns  wi‘h 
a fine  and  simple  harmony,  and  the  effects  have 
been  so  far  pleasing — but  something  was  wanted  to 
reach  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  has  been 
supplied. 

“A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Kaupert,  a Saxon  gentle- 
man, who  has  long  resided  at  Morges,  proposed  to 
teach  gratuitously  the  whole  population  of  young 
and  willing  persons  in  any  village  or  small  town  to 
sing  together.  The  rumor  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, and  drew  forth  a variety  of  opinion-s.  But 
soon  his  promises  were  realized,  and  all  skepticism 
was  silenced.  At  Morges  and  in  the  neighboring 
villages,  concerts  of  the  voice  alone  were  heard, 
producing  such  a noble  effect  as  no  person  in  the 
whole  country  had  before  the  least  idea  of.  He 
was  induced  to  extend  his  benevolent  labors.  He! 
electrified  as  it  were  the  whole  side  of  the  Lake  of! 
Geneva.  -Everywhere  the  magician  of  song  was! 
tollovved  by  crowds.  1 he  moral  effect  of  this  is  be-  j 
yond  calculation  already;  the  result  excites  astonish- 
ment. 

“M.  Kaupert  commonly  began  in  schools  and  other 
large  rooms;  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  every  rank  in 
society  fl  icked  io  these  meetings.  It  was  soon  neces- 
sary to  ask  lor  the  use  of  churches;  and  sometimes 
large  assemblies  have  been  held  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  former  places  hymns  are  sung — and  in  the  latter 
6°ngs,  patriotic  and  descriptive,  but  all  free  from  any 
immoral  taint. 

“ These  large  assemblages  followed  his  instruction 
and  caught  his  method  of  execution  with  an  enthusi- 
asm perfectly  astonishing.  M.  Kaupert’s  kind  man- 
ner and  untiring  patience  and  a great  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  effects  which  so  surprised  them. 

“The  city  of  Geneva  invited  the  musical  philan- 
thropist to  visit  and  charm  its  population.  Some  of 
the  higher  classes  became  alarmed,  but  in  the  re- 
sult, they  are  too  willingly  carried  down  the  stream. 
Pastors,  professors,  magistrates,  ladies  of  the  first 
rank,  persons  the  most  distinguished  for  learning  and 
science,  were  seer/  side  by  side  with  children  and 
poor  people,  listening  and  learning.  When  the  grand 
meeting  took  place,  no  church  could  receive  the 
multitude,  and  they  repaired  to  the  Place  du  Palais,1 
in  number  4000  singers — the  effect  was  sublime.  M. 
Kaupert  was  loaded  with  expressions  of  admiration 
and  thanks,  and  a medal  was  struck  in  honor  of  him, 
a mark  of  respect  which  in  Switzerland  is  never 
conferred  but  upon  those  who  possess  the  highest  or- 
der of  merit. 

“•At  Lausanne  his  instructions  were  sought  with 
universal  avidity.  Many  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  spend  their  evenings  in  dissipation,  began  to  em- 
ploy them  entirely  in  learni ng  the  new  molhod,  chil- 
dren and  their  parents,  all  the  schools, the  professors 
and  students  of  the  college,  servants  and  mistresses, 
workmen  and  masters,  persons  who  had  been  the 
most  opposed  to  each  other  in  religion  and  politics — 
tiie  inhabitants  of  different  villages  distinguished  by 
banners— a 1 i^  were  attracted,  all  seemed  of  one  heart 
and  soul.  When  the  previous  training  was  complete, 
a day  was  fixed  for  the  grand  concert.  More  than 
2,(dJU  singers  were  arranged  iq  the  great  church, 
the  noblest  Gothic  building  in  Switzerland;  the  flags 
c ' villages  and  societies  were  tastefully  disposed  on 
an  ivy  clad  tower;  the  vast  multitude  who  came  to1 
hear  were  crowded  within  and  without;  and  then  | 
u as  sung  a hymn,  to  an  air  of  Luther’s  composing, 


simple,  grave,  noble,  hut  oh!  the  effect! — no  words 
can  utter  it;  the  impression  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Other  hyfhns  were  sung,  and  a most  touching  patri- 
otic song,  the  words  of  which  we  owe  to  M.  Oliver, 
named  La  Paine,  Our  Country,  Helvetia  Helve- 
tia. 


Baltimore,  Md.”  at  as  early  a day  as  practicable, 
with  exact  answers  to  the  following  queries,  viz; 

1.  What  railroads  or  canals,  stages  or  steamboat 
lines  are  in  operation  in  the  state  or  section  of  coun- 
try in  which  you  reside?  What  is  their  extenl? 

2-  Arc  they  used  upon  the  Sabbatii  for  the  carriage 
either  of  passengers  or  merchandize? 

3.  If  so,  what  ratio  dues  the  Sabbath  travel  and 


Natural  Polariscope.  hi  the  Mica  quarries  at 
Grafton  N.  H.  where  this  mineral  is  obtained  in  ! transportation  bear  to  that  of  other  days  ol  tne  week? 
large  quantities  for  stove  fronts  and  other  economical  | and  what  are  the  relative  receipts? 
purposes,  black  tourmalines  are  frequently  found  com- 


4.  Is  the  transportation  of  the  mail  assigned  as  a 
prominent  reason  for  the  Sabbath  use  of  any  these 
modes  of  conveyance? 

5.  D > the  proprietors  deem  their  employment  on 
the  Sabbath  to  be  profitable  in  any  pecuniary  view. 

6.  Are  the  proprietors  willing  or  unwilling  to  dis* 
continue  Sunday  travel  on  their  lines? 

7.  What  are  the  sentiments  of  those  employed  on 


pressed  between  the  laminae  of  mica.  In  looking  over 
a large  quantity  of  this  mica,  I found  several  speci- 
mens where  the  tourmalines  where  so  thin  as  to  be 
transparent,  and  of  a clove-brown  color,  although  the 
crystals  are  ordinarily  quite  black.  The  thought  at 
once  suggested  itself  that  we  w'ere  here  provided  by 
nature  with  the  means  for  polarization,  and  no  time  ( 
was  lost  in  constructing  of  two  thin  tourmalines  and  j these  routes,  touching  the  suspension  of  Sabbath  la- 
a piece  of  the  binaxial  mica  in  which  they  are  im- j bor? 

bedded,  a very  good  instrument.  It  will  be  observed  I 8.  Has  the  carriage  either  ot  passenger  oi  mer- 
that  the  compression  of  the  tourmalines  has  taken  | chandize  on  the  Sibbath  been  discontinued  on  any 
place  in  a plane  perfectly  parallel  to  the  vertical  j of  these  routes?  If  so,  to  what  extent?  And  what 
axis  of  the  prism,  and  consequently  in  the  right  di- 1 have  been  Ills  consequences,  1st,  in  relerence  to  the 
rection  to  ensure  the  maximum  effect.  It  is  feared  | morals  ol  those  employed;  2J,  in  relerence  to  the 
that  the  color  of  the  tourmalines  will  be  found  too,  pecuniary  results? 

dark  to  allow  of  their  general  use,  as  they  must  be  9.  What  is  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment 
made  very  thin  in  order  to  admit  light  enough  to  - in  your  vicinity,  in  respect  to  the  observance  of  the 
pass.  But  tl/e  fact  is  an  interesting  one,  that  nature  Lord’s  day,  compared  with  that  of  former  years? 


should  have  anticipated  the  construction  of  one  of 
the  most  refined  of  modern  optical  instruments. 

[Silliman’s  Journal  for  October .]  B.  S.  J. 

Circular  to  the  friends  of  the  Lord’s  day. — 


10.  Have  any  special  efforts  been  made  to  promote 
its  sanctification?  and  with  what  success! 

[Del  egates  are  requested,  on  their  arrival,  to  re- 
port themselves  at  the  Lecture  room  of  the  Fifth 
Presbyterian  Church,  fRev.  Mr.  Hamner’s,)  in  Ha- 


The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  secure  the  \ n0vcr  street,  between  Pratt  and  Lombard  sts.;  where 
general  attendance  of  delegates  from  every  section  : a committee  of  reception  will  be  in  watting  to  secure 
of  our  country,  at  the  National  Lord’s  Day  Conven-  j them  accommodations.] 

tion  which  in  pursuance  of  a previous  call,  is  to  be  CHAS.  W.  Ridgely,  ) Commitlee  o/  Correspondence 
held  in  Baltimore  on  the  28th  day  ° Novembe  , Alex  M.  Carter,  J BMim)re  Sabbath  Association. 
instant:  and  to  invite  trie  active  co-opei  ation  ot  all  Wwu  Guo.  Baker,  ) 

the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  in  procuring  the  appoint-!  Baltimore  Sept.  24,  1844. 

ment  and  attendance  of  delegates,  dnd  furnishing  the  | Dear  Sir—  On  behalf  of  the  Baltimore  Sabbatii 
convention  wilh  the  statistical  information  hereinaf-  Association,  we  respectfully  invite  you  to  attend  and 
ter  called  for.  [ narticipate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  above  National 

The  proposition  to  hold  such  a convention,  origi-  Convention:  and  also  to  lend  your  influence  as  far  as 
nally  suggested  by  the  Philadelphia  Sabbath  Asso-  j practicable  in  promoting  the  accomplishment  of  the 


been  sanctioned  by  the  Sabbath  Conven-  objects  detailed  in  the  above  circular.  You 
ryland,  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Co- ! respectfully,  The  committee  of  correspon 


ours  very 
dence. 


ciation,  has 
tion  of  Maryl 

lumbia;  by  the  American  and  Foreign  Sabbath  Union, ! 
through  their  secretary  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards;  by  the-  Metallic  Poisons.  An  article  on  the  effect  of 
State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 1 metallic  poisons  was  received  from  Ivl.  Danger  and 
and  the  Charleston  Sabbath  Association.  j Fiaudin,  at  the  September  sitting  of  the  academy  of 

A national  convention  held  under  such  circum- 1 sciences,  .Paris.  Several  of  the  best  French  chemists 
stances,  cannot,  we  are  convinced,  fail  to  exert  a . have  recorded  in  their  woiics  the  existence  of  lead, 


copper,  end  even  arsenic  in  the  human  body  in  its 
•normal  state,  and,  this  assertion  has  still  numer- 
ous advocates.  According  to  the  experiment  of 
MM.  Danger  and  Fiaudin,  the  assertion  is  not  borne 
out  by  careful  analysis.  But  the  most  interesting 


eariy  as  possible,  by  moral  influence  under  the ! portion  is  an  account  of  experiments  on  animals, 
vine  blessing,  of  the  profanation  of  God’s  holy  day,  i with  a view  to  ascertain  the  precise  action  of  the 
oughout  our  land;  its  beneficent  effects  will  be  absorption  of  poisons,  and  the  traces  which  they  give 


momentous  influence,  either  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble, upon  the  cause.  If  it  shall  be  characterized  by 
numbers,  influence,  and  interest,  commensurate  with, 
the  transcendant  importance  of  the  object  for  which  | 
it  is  to  be  convened,  viz.  The  suppression  as  far  and 
as  ear 
Divi 

throughout  — ....  ...  . . . . 

felt,  not  onlv  by  the  present,  but  by  all  future  gene-  i in  Vosl  mortem  examinations.  I hese  gentlemen,  ad- 
rations.  ' j ministered  to  a dog  daily,  for  several  months,  as 

We  confidently  hope  that  in  all  these  respects,  the  much  sulphate  of  copper  as  could  be  given  without 
character  of  the  convention  will  fully  correspond  causing  death  or  serious  illness,  and  then,  having 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved;  and  destroyed  the  animal,  proceeded  to  operate  upon  the 
that  it  may  be  made  truly  national  in  its  character,  j blood  and  all  the  organs  in  the  most  minute  atM 
by  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  every  section,  careful  way.  The  only  organ  in  which  any  trace  ot 
however  remote,  of  our  country. 

Let  the  distant  cities  and  districts  send  at  least  one 
delegate  to  manifest  their  heartfelt  co-operation  and 
sympathy. 

Renewing,  therefore,  the  invitation  which  had  al 
ready  been  very  extensively  circulated,  ‘.ve  invite  all 
to  attend. 

We  invite  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  lay  this  sub- 
ject before  their  congregations,  and  procure  the  ap- 
pointment of  large  delegations:  W e invite  the  citizens 
of  every  election  district  to  assemble  in  primary 
capacity  and  appoint  delegates:  We  invite  ail  mer- 
chants, professional  men,  agriculturists,  manufac- 
arid  mechanics,  to  attend  personally,  or  send 


way. 

the  poison  was  found  was  the  liver,  and  even  there 
it  was  only  barely  preceptible.  Reasoning  by  ana- 
logy, they  assume  that  this  would  also  be  the  case 
with  the  human  system,  and,  if  this  be  true,  many 
of  the  experiments  deposed  to  in  courts  of  law  must 
have  been  founded  in  error.  It  appears,  also  that 
the  result  is  the  same  with  lead  and  many  other  poi- 
sons, if  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days  has  elapsed 
between  the  taking  of  the  poison  and  the  death  of  the 
animal,  the  absorbents  in  that  time  carrying  the  poi- 
son to  the  intestines,  from  which  it  is  discharged 
with  the  excretions.  M.  Flourens  presented  some 
observations  on  the  formation  of  bone  in  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  fully  beanrigout  the  theory  of  Hunter 


turers  , . - , „ , 

representatives.  Arid  lastly,  though  not  least,  we  j on  this  subject, 
cordially  invite  officers  and  stockholders  in  canals,  j " , 

railroads,  steamboats,  and  stage  lines,  forwarders,  j Iron  Life  Boat.  About  twelve  months  ago  a 
agents,  clerks,  conductors,  boatmen,  drivers  and  all  J subscription  was  raised  at  I lav  re  lor  the  construc- 
others  concerned  in  the  carriage  of  persons  or  goods,  I lion  of  an  iron  lile-boat,  by  M.  Lahuie.  1 his  boat 
or  connected  with  the  shipping  interest,  to  attend | being  finished,  was  a short  time  ago  submitted  to 
and  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention,  trial  in  the  presence  of  a committee  appointed  lor 
Let  all  come,  that  the  views,  feelings  and  interests  the  purpose,  who  declared  it  to  be  perfect,  aud  con- 
of  none  may  be  overlooked,  and  that  the  wants  arid,  sequently  it  is  now  placed  at  the  poit  lor  service,  in 
welfare  of  al!  classes  may  be  considered  and  pro- ; case  of  need.  It  is  built  of  cast  iron  sheets,  is  2G  feet 
mole(j  I 3 inches  in  length,  and  5 feet  3 inches  in  breadth. — 

With  a view  of  collecting  a mass  of  statistics  full,  | The  reservoirof  air  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
exact  and  well  authenticated,  to  be  systematically  | ments,  perfectly  distinct  irom  each  other,  so  that  any 
arranged  and  laid  before  the  convention  when  it  as- , accident  happening  to  one  of  them  would  not  destroy 
sembles,  we  respectfully  ask  the  friends  of  the  Sab-  its  buoyancy.  Self-acting  valves  let  in  or  out  such 
bath  to  whom  this  address  shall  come,  to  furnish  us  quantities  of  air  as  may  be  required  to  preserve  its 
by  a letter  addressed  to  “The  Sabbath  Association,  equilibrium,  according  to  the  weight  with  which  l 
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may  be  charged,  and  by  means  of  a water  proof 
cloth,  so  arranged  as  not  to  confine  the  motions  of 
the  rowers,  excludes  the  possibility  of  its  being 
swamped  by  shipping  water. 

The  comet.  M.  Arago  informed  the  academy  of 
sciences  that  M.  Faye  had  again  calculated  the  el- 
liptical elements  of  the  comet  discovered  by  the  as- 
tronomers ol  the  observatory  of  Rome.  The  orbit 
now  assigned  to  this  comet  by  M.  Faye  differs  very 
little  from  that  already  stated  Acccording  to  the 
first  calculation  the  time  of  revolution  was  five  years 
one  month  and  sixteen  days.  M.  Faye  now  makes  it 
five  years  three  months  and  ten  days.  A paper  by 
M.  Banet-Rivet,  of  Ponlivy , on  the  motion  of  celesti- 
al bodies,  was  then  read.  The  author  states  that  the 
mode  of  calculating  the  motion  of  these  bodies  gen- 
erally by  that  of  the  sun,  which  is  but  imperfectly 
known,  is  erroneous,  unless  the  nature  of  fluid  through 
which  it  is  viewed  be  better  understood.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  this  knowledge  he  brings  forward  many 
curious  arguments,  which  will  not,  how'ever,  admit 
of  analysis. 

F.  P.  Blair.  Esq. 

Lecture  on  the  restoration  of  the  scattered 
Tribes  of  Israel  to  the  Lord  of  Palestine  by 
M.  M.  Noah,  delivered  at  the  Tabernacle. 

The  N.  York  Herald  says:  “Notwithstanding  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  a very  large  auditory 
assembled  in  the  Tabernacle  to  hear  Mordecai  Ma- 
nassah  Noah’s  annunciation  of  his  grand  project 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land. 

A great  number  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in 
the  city  were  present,  and  amongst  them,  closely 
wrapped  up  in  the  ample  folds  of  a large  blue  cloak, 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Hughes.  The  attend- 
ance of  the  ladies — -who  have  ever  been  very  deeply 
interested  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  and  the  introduction  of  the 
millenium — was  limited,  owing  to  the  storm,  but 
still  there  was  a considerable  number  of  them  pre- 
sent, some  of  them  of  surpassing  beauty . The  front 
pews,  especially,  were  graced  by  a very  brilliant 
circle,  chiefly  composed  of  the  daughters  of  Israel. 

About  half  past  seven  o’clock,  the  Sacred  Music 
Society  sang  a hymn,  having  reference  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  splendor  of  Jerusalem.  Mr. 
Noah  then  ascended  the  rostrum,  and  read  a lecture, 
of  which  we  annex  a succinct  report: 

I have  long  desired  an  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore  you  in  behalf  of  a venerable  people,  whose 
history — whose  sufferings— and  whose  extraordinary 
destiny,  have,  for  a period  of  4,000  years,  filled  the 
world  with  awe  and  astonishment — a people  at  once 
the  most  favored  and  the  most  neglected — the  most 
beloved,  and  yet  the  most  persecuted — a people  un- 
der whose  salutary  laws  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth  now  repose — a people  whose  origin  can 
date  from  the  cradle  of  creation,  and  w ho  are  likely 
to  be  preserved  to  the  last  moment  of  recorded 
time.  I have  been  anxious  to  appeal  to  you  feilow 
citizens  and  Christians,  in  behalf  of  the  chosen  and 
beloved  people  of  Almighty  God — to  ask  you  to  do 
justice  to  their  character,  to  their  motives,  to  their 
constancy,  and  to  their  triumphant  faith — to  feel  for 
their  sufferings  and  woes — to  extend  to  them  your 
powerful  protection,  and  to  aid  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  destiny  by  helping  to  restore  them  to  the  land 
of  their  forefathers,  and  the  possession  of  their  an- 
cient heritage.  It  is,  I acknowledge,  a novel,  though 
a natural  appeal,  made,  1 may  say.  for  the  first  time 
to  Christians  since  the  advent  of  Christianity.  But 
the  period  has,  I believe,  arrived  for  this  appeal. 
Extraordinary  events  shadow  forth  results,  long  ex- 
pected, long  promised,  long  ordained.  Commotions 
in  the  state,  and  divisions  in  the  church — new -theo- 
ries put  forth — new  hopes  excited — new  promises 
made — and  the  political  events  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Tur- 
key, and  Russia,  indicate  the  approach  of  great  and 
important  revolutions  which  may  facilitate  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  to  Judea,  and  the  introduction  of 
that  millenium  which  we  all  look  for— all  hope  for 

and  all  pray  for.  Where,  I ask,  can  we  commence 

this  great  work  of  regeneration  wjlh  a better  pros- 
pect of  success  than  in  a free  country,  and  under  a 
liberal  government?  Where  can  we  plead  the  cause 
of  independence  of  the  children  of  Isreal  with  great- 
er confidence  than  in  the  cradle  of  American  liber- 
ty? Where  ask  for  toleration  and  kindness  for  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  if  we  find  it  not  amongst  the  de- 
scendants of  the  pilgrims?  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Noabthen  went  on  to  speak  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  causes  which  had  provoked 
againstthem  the  hostility  of  other  nations.  The  deep 
rooted  hatred  of  the  nations  to  the  Israelites  was 
therelore  traceable  to  one  cause.  The  Egyptians, 
who  worshipped  beasts,  could  not  tolerate  a people 
who  worshipped  the  true  God.  The  Greeks,  Ca- 
n-anites,  Romans  were  always  their  enemies  for  the 


same  reasons.  But  how  account  for  the  oppressions 
of  our  Christian  brethren?  Let  me  probe  these 
causes  to  their  foundation,  by  showing  the  errors  of 
the  followers  of  the  early  Christians.  T approach 
this  in  a spirit  of  respect  for  those  who  hear  me. 
Born  and  educated  among  Christians — having, 
through  their  confidence  and  liberality,  held  various 
public  offices  of  trust — I come  to  its  discussion  with 
the  most  charitable  and  apostolic  feelings.  In  this 
spirit,  then,  I will  explain,  for  the  first  time  in  some 
centuries,  this  subject.  We  have  the  authority  of 
early  writers  and  illustrious  historians  for  the  unde- 
niable truth,  that  all  the  calamities  of  the  Jews,  as 
a people,  are  the  results  of  the  agency  of  our  fathers 
in  conspiring  the  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We 
are,  it  is  said,  crushed  beneath  the  cross.  It  is  the 
desire  to  evangelize  the  Jew's,  and  thus  atone  for 
that  alledged  great  sin.  Let  us  calmly  examine  this 
subject;  let  us  examine  the  condition  of  the  Jews  at 
that  time.  The  sins  of  the  chosen  people,  chiefly 
idolatry,  occurred  before  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Since  then  those  sins  have  not  been  repeated,  and 
their  fidelity  remains  unquestioned  to  the  present 
day.  Their  glory  under  Solomon  excited  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  surrounding  nations. 

On  their  return,  under  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  they 
were  subjected  to  great  persecutions  and  several  di- 
visions took  place.  The  Persian  empire  was  at 
length  subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Jews 
kept  steadfast  by  Darius,  which  incensed  Alexan- 
der, who,  however,  struck  by  the  imposing  splendor 
of  their  religion,  became  their  friend.  His  death 
was  followed  by  a long  series  of  difficulties,  perse- 
cutions and  trials.  An  effort  was  made  to  retrieve 
their  condition,  and  under  Judas  Maccabeus  this  was 
in  a great  degree  accomplished.  But  at  last  the 
Jews  passed  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  after  unpa- 
ralleled sufferings,  Herod  ascended  the  throne  of 
Judea,  and  oppressed  the  peopled  to  such  a degree, 
that  he  became  universally  unpopular;  in  an  effort 
to  regain  the  favor  of  the  people  he  restored  and 
beautified  the  temple.  It  was  at  this  period  of  pros- 
tration that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born.  They  had 
expected  at  that  time  a temporal  deliverer.  They 
sighed  for  liberty  and  vengeance.  Jesus  was  not  the 
one  they  expected.  His  message  of  peace  held  out 
no  hope.  He  was  no  warrior.  He  unfurled  no  ban- 
ner— sounded  no  trumpet — prophesied  no  victory 
over  the  Pagans,  and  the  Jews  gave  themselves  up 
to  despair.  In  order  to  understand  it,  we  must  en- 
deavor to  place  ourselves  in  their  position.  A rich 
and  powerful  nation,  enjoying  a happy  code  oflaws, 
noble  rulers,  a pious  priesthood  were  suddenly  over- 
run by  robbers  and  murderers.  Their  resources 
were  quite  exhausted.  Sinking,  defeated,  decayed, 
the  once  proud  people  deserted  by  hope  and  almost 
abandoned  by  God,  the  rays  of  the  sitting  sun  fall- 
ing on  the  brazen  helmet  of  the  Roman  centurion 
keeping  guard  over  the  Holiest  of  Holies — at  that 
period  Jesus  of  Nazaeth  was  born.  Corruption, 
profligacy  and  intrigue  had  "reached  high  places. 
Jesus  was  the  most  resolute  of  reformers — preach- 
ing against  hypocrisy  and  vice — he  became  formida- 
ble by  his  decision  of  character  and  withering  re- 
buke. He  preached  with  unsurpassed  eloquence. 
He  proclaimed  himself  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  The  Jews  were  annoyed,  perplexed, 
bewildered.  They 'had  known  him  from  his  child- 
hood. They  knew  his  relatives:  they  remembered 
him  a boy — as  a man  pursuing  till  the  age  of  thirty 
his  humble  calling.  Then  they  saw  him  announce 
himself  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  performing,  as 
is  alleged  in  the  Evangelist,  wonderful  miracles — 
and  surrounded  by  bands  of  disciples,  humble,  but 
of  extraordinary  decision.  The  Jews  became  alarm- 
ed. They  proceeded  to  bring  him  to  trial  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  law.  I regard  that  trial 
as  having  been  illegal — as  having  been  proceeded 
with  in  an  hour  of  panic.  He  did  not  come  under 
the  law.  The  language  of  the  parables  was  myste- 
rious. Jesus  acknowledged  the  unity  of  God.  He 
prayed  to  him.  He  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
altering  the  Mosaic  law.  The  assumption  of  the 
title  of  the  “Son  of  God”  was  not  unusual.  The 
same  avoidance  of  any  claims  to  Godhead  was  ob- 
servable in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  altogether  the  charge  of  assuming 
the  title  of  the  “Son  of  God”  was  that  the  leading 
cause  of  the  accusation  of  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was 
the  sedition,  and  not  altogether  the  blasphemy, 
which  led  to  conviction.  It  was  the  assumption  of 
the  prerogatives  of  Caesar  which  led  to  (he  Roman 
punishment — the  crucifixion.  The  insults  of  the 
convicted  Jesus  came  from  the  Romish  soldiery,  and 
the  mobs  which  even  in  our  day  desecrate  all  tual  is 
held  sacred.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  condemn  or  justi- 
fy my  ancestors  in  that  direct  extremity.  But  if 
there  are  mitigating  circumstances,-  I must  spread 
them  before  you,  and  at  all  events,  1 am  justified  in 
appealing  to  you,  against  the  ascription  to  us  of 


what  was  done  1800  years  ago.  Had  Jesus  been 
acknowledged  asking  at  that  fearful  crisis,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  sunk  under  paganism.  We  should 
have  been  all  darkness  now.  But  Christianity 
arose;  Jesus  was  put  to  death,  and  it  went  forth 
amongst  the  nations,  and  after  the  reformation, 
shone  forth  with  a brightness  such  as  its  great  Ma- 
ker intended.  The  Jews  did  nothing  but  what  God 
ordained.  He  is,  1 trust,  now  leading  us  back- in 
peace  and  happiness  to  possess  our  promised  land. 
What  a miracle!  Can  you  not  see  that  God  design- 
ed all  this!  “The  secret  things  are  from  the  Lord.” 
Fully  appreciating  the  design  of  the  society  for 
the  Evangelization  of  the  Jews,  i do  not  think — par- 
don me  for  saying  so,  that  their  success  has  been 
commensurate  with  the  effort.  My  desire  is,  that 
they  should  unite  in  restoring  the  Jews  in  their  un- 
converted state,  relying  on  God  for  the  rest.  Among 
a people  specially  preserved,  the  change  of  faith- is 
almost  insurmountable.  It  is  also  impolitic  to  send 
converted  Jews  to  preach  Christianity  among  the 
brethren.  They  are  always  suspected.  Equally 
impolitic  was  the  consecration  of  a converted  Jew 
as  Christian  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  If  ycTTr  efforts 
are  still  to  he  directed  to  Evangelization,  as  well  as 
restoration,  send  pious  Christians  to  them — they  will 
be  well  received,  and  their  mission  treated  with  con- 
fidence and  regard.  But  ask  the  great  question  of 
yourselves.  Is  it  not  your  duty  to  restore  the  Jews? 
Are  we  not  the  only  witnesses  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and  the  truth  of  the  Bible?  The  predictions  of  our 
restoration  are  as  full  as  were  those  of  our  over- 
throw. Has  God  cast  off  his  people?  or  has  he 
merely  visited  their  transgressions  with  punishment. 

In  almost  every  page  of  the  Bible  we  have  di'ectly 
and  indirectly  the  literal  assurance  and  guarantee  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Judea.  We  have 
suffered  'he  curses  and  now  await  the  blessing.  The 
past  has  been  dark,  indeed — the,  future  is  full  of 
glory  and  splendor.  God’s  eye  has  ever  been  upon 
us.  To  us  he  committed  the  lamp  which  has  illu- 
minated the  world,  and  we  have  held  it  with  a stea- 
dy light  to  illuminate  the  Gentiles.  No.no.  What 
would  all  be  without  our  restoration?  Our  land  has 
long  mourned — shall  it  not  rejoice?  Innumerable 
are  the  promises  in  our  favor.  The  current  is  strong 
and  impulsive  throughout  the  writings  of  the  illus- 
trious prophet  Isaiah.  On  these  unfulfilled  predic- 
tions rests  the  happiness  ef  the  human  race;  and  you 
are  partners  in  the  contract — sharers  in  the  glory. 
These  passages,  recollect,  relate  not  to  the  spiritual, 
but  to  the  temporal  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Above 
all,  you  that  believe  in  the  predictions  ofyour  Apos- 
tles, and  in  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man — 
where  is  he  to  come  to?  To  Zion — to_  the  Jews. 
And  yet  you  would  convert  them  here!  You  seek  to 
evangelize  them  in  the  face  of  all  the  predictions 
that  they  will  occupy  the  Holy  Land  as  Jews!  With- 
in the  last  twenty  five  yeurs  great  revolutions  have 
occurred  in  the  east,  marking  distinctly  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  Mr.  N.  went  on  to  desciibe  the 
recent  revolutions  in  the  east,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  land  of  Palestine  was  destined  soon 
to  become  the  great  neutral  ground  between  the 
contending  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  am.  that 
then  it  would  revert  to  its  original  possessors.  This 
is  our  destiny.  Every  attempt  to  colonize  us  else- 
where has  failed- 

The  Jews  are  in  a most  fovorable  position  to  re- 
possess the  holy  land.  They  are  at  this  time  steadi- 
ly advancing  tne  cause  of  education.  Wherever  the 
liberality  of  government  allows,  they  are  pursuing 
with  success  agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  soil  of 
Palestine  is  loamy  and  rich.  The  climate  is  salubri- 
ous. A double  crop  in  the  lowlands  may  be  annual- 
ly expected.  Corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  olives,  mulber- 
ry trees,  cotton  trees,  grapess,  cochineal,  Ihe  coffee 
tree,  orange,  fig,  date,  pine  apple,  pomegrales  are  all 
abundant.  The  ports  are  numerous  and  can  be  re- 
occupied. Manufactures  can  soon  be  established. 
Two  millions  of  Jews  reside  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  Holy  City?  The  Jews  throughout  the  world  are 
numerous.  So  far  as  industry — science-  love  . of 
arts — enterprise — varied  pursuits  went  to  iurnish 
encouragement  for  the  settlement  of  Judea  by^the 
Jews,  the  enterprise  was  most  inviting.  Mr.  Noah 
then  proceeded  to  announce  his  project  fot  the  res- 
toration.” It  was  that  all  the  Christian  societies  of 
the  United  States  should  unite  in  supplicating  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  to  grant  permission  to  the  Jews  to 
hold  land  property  in  Judea,  on'  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Musselmen.  This  was  all  that  he  proposed, 
and  this,  he  contended,  was  ail  that  was  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  he  urged  with  considerable  .elo- 
quence upon  his  Christian  auditory,  the  duty  of  aid- 
ing in  the  restoration  of  the  “Chosen  People.-’  He 
implored  them  to  dismiss  their  prejudices  to  emu- 
late the  example  of  Christ,  and  to  love  the  children 
for  the  Father’s  sake.  We  have,  said  he,  lost  all- 
country— -government — kingdom  and  power.  You 
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have  it  all;  it  is  jour's,  ft  once  was  ours.  It  is 
again  to  be  restored  to  us.  Dismiss,  therefore,  from 
your  beauts,  all  prejudices.  The  chosen  people  are 
worthy  of  your  love,  your  confidence,  and  respect. 
Is  it  riolhinir  to  have  had  such  fathers  and  founders 
of  their  faith  as  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob — such 
mothe-s  as  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Leah  and  Rachel?  Is 
it  nothing  to  have  been  deemed  worthy  bytheAl 
mighty  to  have  had  a path  made  for  them  through 
the  waste  of  waters?  To  have  been  led  to  Sinai, 
and  there  to  have  received  the  precious  gift  of  that 
law,  which  we  all  revere  and  hold  sacred  to  this 
day?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  erected  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  outlived  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  survived  all  who 
sought  to  ruin  and  destroy?  Where  are  those  who 
fought  at  Marathon,  and  Salamis,  and  Leuctra? 
Where  are  the  generals  of  Alexander — the  mighty 
crowds  of  Xerxes?  Where  are  the  bones  which 
once  whitened  the  plains  of  Troy?  We  only  hear  of 
them  in  the  pages  of  history.  But  if  you  ask  where 
are  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought  beneath 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem — the  subjects  of  David  and 
Solomon — the  brethren  of  Jesus?  I answer,  here — 
(applause) — here  miraculously  preserved:  the  pure 
and  unmixed  blood  of  the  Hebrew,  having  the  law 
for  our  light  and  God  for  our  redeemer.  Amid  per- 
secutions the  most  severe  and  protracted,  we  have 
abided  by  the  faith.  When  bound  to  the  stake  by 
men  who  claimed  to  be  Christians,  and  when  the 
flames  hissed  and  crackled  around  them — when  ex- 
hausted and  dying,  they  called  on  God  to  sustain 
them  in  their  extremity,  a still  small  voice,  pure  and 
angelic,  whispered  in  their  ear — “Fear  not,  Jacob, 
I am  with  thee!”  Countrymen  and  citizens,  thank 
God  your  hands  and  hearts  are  free  from  the  stain 
of  such  iniquity.  (Applause.)  After  dwelling  at 
some  length  on  the  argument  that  Christ  had  come 
for  the  Christian,  but  not  for  the  Jew,  and  that  he 
would  come  to  the  latter  only  after  the  restoration, 
Mr  Noah  made  a warm  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  church  in  all  ages  by  wo- 
men— Jew  and  Gentile — and  concluded  by  an  earn- 
est appeal  for  their  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the 
“dispersed”  to  the  land,  of  Judea. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Steam  Marine  of  Great  Bril  da.  The  increase  in 

the  private  steam  marine  during  the  last  twenty  five 
years  has  heen  prodigious.  In  1814,  there  was  one 
steamer  of  G9  tons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
belonged  to  Scotland.  Next  year,  Great  Britain  had 
eight  steamers. — three  English,  five  Scotch.  In  IS  1 G, 
she  had  twelve — England  five,  Scotland  seven.  In 
1817,  Ireland  made  a beginning  with  one,  and  the 
total  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  fourteen.  In  1818 
the  southern  Saxon  sbotahead— • havinggotten  steam- 
ers, Scotland  eight,  Ireland  still  sticking  at  one.  The 
proportions  of  last  year  are  64G  for  England,  128  for 
Scotland,  and  81  for  Ireland. 

Flour  and  Wheat.  Account  of  flour  and  wheat 
arrived  at  tide  water  per  N.  York  canal,  in  1843  and 
1844,  to  the  1st  Novemher: 

1843. 


TOL1T 


A L- 


1ESIDENTI; 


1844. 


April 

May 

June, 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 


An  interesting  pamphlet  has  just  appeared  in  Eng- 
land from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bay  ley,  Surveyor  to  Lloyd 
relative  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  A summary  of  the 
most  striking  facls  in  the  pamphlet  is  annexed: 

Vessels  and  Tonnage.  The  total  number  of  Bri- 
tish vessels  built  and  registered  in  Europe  and  the 
colonies,  is  1802,  was  1,281,  measuring  according  to 
the  then  mode  137,500  tons.  In  1842,  the  number  was 
1,431  ships  of  207,600  tons.  In  1S03,  (there  is  no 
return  for  1802.)  the  total  number  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  British  empire  was  20,892,  the  tonnage 
2,1  G7, 863;  in  1842,  the  ships  were  30,185.  with  3,- 
G19.850  tons. 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  America  is  much  greater 
than  this;  but  the  returns  specify  the  tonnage  only. — 
The  amount  in  1790  was  473,377  tons,  which  in  1834 
had  grown  to  1,758,907  tons.  In  1821,  the  total  ton- 
nage of  British  vessels  entered  in  American  ports 
was  7G,900  tons;  this  had  increased  in  1834  to  240, 
700  tons;  the  American  tonnage  having  also  risen 
from  271, 800, in  ihe  first  period  to  431,100  tons  in  the 
last  The  carrying  trade  betwen  France  and  the  U. 
States  is  now  lost  to  England,  which  in  1821  had  27,- 
300  tons  in  that  t r a ffi < ; in  the  follow  ing  year  it  de- 
creased to  24,400  tons,  and  has  since  virtually  ceased. 
The  French  tonnage,  in  the  American  trade  was 
4,700  in  1821,  and  rose  until  1834,  when  it  reached 
35, 1U>’;  but  during  the  same  period,  the  American, 
ro-e  from  16,200  to  172,600  tons.  The  total  tonnage 
belonging  to  France  was  694,100  tous  in  1826,  and 
in  1. '33  only  647,100,  though  the  number  of  smaller 
vessels  had  increased.  In  1827,  theships  were  14,322 
in  1833,  they  had  risen  to  15,025.  The  returns  do 
not  extend  later! 

Losses  at  sea.  Putting  aside  ships  condemned,  cap- 
tured, and  -broken  up,  the  vessels  lost  in  the  last  five  ] 
years  is  as  follows. 

In  1839.  In  1S40.  In  1841.  In  1842.  In  1843. 

1148  1083  1053  1085  1321 

Among  which,  two  modes  of  destruction  fix  atten- 
tion, from  the  notion  of  carelessness  that  attaches  to 
the  loss: 

Rundown  33  50  46  35  45 

Burnt  13  24  15  24  23 

Missmg  91  57  56  59  80 

The  proportion  of  loss  between  British  and  foreign 
vessels  is — 

British  911  804  750  808  979 

Foreign  292  321  347  339  440 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  crews  are  solely  for 
the  year  1843;  and  they  give  the  crews  saved  of  1,011 
vessels,  of  157  part  saved,  and  of  144  all  lost. 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flow. 

Wheat. 

61,891 

23,365 

185,086 

43,376 

341,316 

136,727 

253,512 

58,962 

279,274 

90,034 

234,305 

88,766 

225  899 

129,223 

254,079 

119,086 

221,015 

149,222 

314,969 

190,368 

313,395 

207,442 

417,025 

195,955 

*352,495 

*299,902 

1,658,876 

696,513 

1,795,285 

1,035,915 

imated  at  West  Troy  for  the  4th  week  in  Oet. 



[Argus. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

The  contest  is  over.  The  smoke  is  clearing  away, 
and  we  have  a glimpse  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Let  ns 
review  tile  field  for  a moment. 

Never  was  a political  contest  in  this  country  more 
earnestly  maintained,  or  so  singular  in  its  incidents. 

I he  elements  of  one  of  the  pn»ties  were,  from  the  first, 
harmoniously  united  as  to  their  candidate,  and  generally 
harmonized  as  to  their  principles  and  policy  11.  Clay 
was  from  the  first  the i r approved  candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency, and  Theodore Frel'.nghuysen,  without  difficul- 
ty or  dissention  was  recognized  as  their  candidate  for  the 
vice  presidency.  They  both  enj  jyed  the  confidence  of 
the  party  throughout  the  Union,  and  were  objected  to 
neither  personally  nor  soctionally  by  the  whigs. 

The  principles  of  the  paity  and  the  national  policy  they 
proposed  to  pursue,  were  distinctly  stated,  openly  avow- 
ed, and  electioneered  upon  every  where  pretty  much  alike 
Their  leading  principles  were — 

Support  to  American  manufactures  and  American 
labor;  by  an  adequate  tariff,  such  a9  the  one  now  in  force ; 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign  countries. 

A postponement  of  the  question  as  to  the  annexatio11 
of  Texas,  at  least  until  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  o f 
the  people  and  of  the  states  of  the  Union  upon  the  subject 
could  be  made;  and  under  existing  circumstances  not  to 
risk  a foreign  war  for  its  acquisition,  nor  to  violate  existing 
treaties  with  Mexico.  In  no  case  to  lake  measures  under 
pretext  of  the  trealy  making  power,  that  would  involve 
the  .country  in  a war,  without  submitting  the  subject  dis- 
tinctly to  Congress,  to  whom  the  constitution  has  ex- 
pressly reserved  the  power  of  deciding  on  a war. 

As  to  the  ultimate  policy  of  annexing  Texas,  the  party 
would  have  been  considerably  divided,  but  they  were 
unanimously  opposed  to  acquiring  it  under  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Tyler,  a :d  equally  unanimous  for  the 
postponement  of  the  question. 

The  establishment  of  some  system  by  which  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  should  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible  from 
the  control  of  whoever  might  be  constitutionally  entrusted 
with  the  sword.  This  they  alleged  would  not  be  done, 
if  the  sub-treasury  syst  m,  the  favorite  contrivance  of  th« 
other  party,  should  be  carried  into  operation. 

They  further  advocated  the  adoption  of  some  plan  by 
which  a uniform  national  currency  should  be  secured  to 
the  country.  Upon  this  subject  and  its  de;a ils,  great 
variety  of  opinions  were  entertained  in  the  party,  and  no 
definite  scheme  was  proposed.  There  is  great  doubt 
whether  they  would  speedily  have  harmonized  upon  any 
project.  Whilst  a national  Bank  was  the  favorite  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  party,  it  was  nevertheless  consider- 
ed and  pronounced  “an  obsolete  idea”  by  some,  had 
never  been  approved  by  others,  and  would  have  been 
opposed  by  many.  As  a party  however,  they  were  con- 
sidered as  friendly  to  such  an  institution,  and  this  proba- 
bility was  the  cause  of  a larger  amount  of  hostility  to  the 
7%  Legislature.  We  were  j throughout  ^ country,  titan  any  other  of  the  princi- 
pal the  representation  elecled  ! or  pol,cy’  lhat  t!le  wh«  Party  contended  for— 
Although  it  was  not  on  this  occasion  quite  so  prominent 
a topic  in  the  electioneering  campaign  as  it  had  heen  on 
previous  occasions,  yet  it  continued  to  be  the  favorite 
theme  with  the  orators  against  the  whigs.  The  parry  have 
owed  their  defeat  more  than  once  before  to  having  iden- 
tified themselves  w ith  this  measure. 

A change  of  the  constitution  as  regards  the  veto  power 
was  anuther  measure  with  which  the  party  had  become 
identified. 

Another,  was  to  change  the  constitution  so  as  to  limit 
eligibility  to  the  presidency,  to  “one  term  ” This  appear- 
ed to  he  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  members  of  the 
parly. 

Distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  amongst 
the  states  of  the  Union,  as  properly  belonging  to  them. 

These  were  the  prominent  principles  upon  which  the 
whig  party  came  before  the  country  and  for  whicli  they 
battled,  with  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen,  as  their  candi- 
dates for  carrying  them  out. 

The  opposite  party  came  into  the  contest  under  great 
disadvantages:  in  the  first  place  in  a want  of  harmony  as 
to  their  candidate,  and  in  the  second  place,  on  account 
of  differences  as  to  the  national  policy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued. 


General  Washington  on  Protection.  When 
Genera]  Washington  entered  upon  the  presidency  in 
1879,  the  Delaware  society  for  promoting  domestic 
manufactures  addressed  him  a congratulatory  letter. 
In  his  answer  the  father  of  his  country  said: 

“The  protection  of  domestic  manufactures  will,  in 
my  conceDlion,  be  among  the  first  consequences  which 
may  naturally  be-expected  to  flow  from  an  energetic 
government.  For  myself,  having  an  equal  regard  (or 
the  prosperity  of  the  farming  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests, I will  only  observe,  that  I cannol conceive  how 
the  extension  of' the  latter  (so  far  as  it  may  afford 
employment  to  a great  number  of  hands  which  would 
be  otherwise  in  a manner  idle)  can  be  detrimental  to 
the  former.” 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  whigs  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  is  sacredly  preserved  and  supported  by  their 
whig  descendants  in  1844.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Polk’s 
tory  ancestry  has  warped  his  views  on  the  subject, 
for  at  the  revolution,  tory  ism  was  unwilling  that 
America  should  manufacture  even  a hob  nail! 

STATES  OF  THE  TJNION- 

Maine. — Lumber  Trade.  Nelson  Webber  and 
others  have  recently  recovered  $20,033,33  of  the 
Penobscot  (Me.)  Boom  corporation, — for  negligently 
and  carelessly  managing,  so  that  a large  quantity  of 
logs  belonging  to  the  Pliffs,  were  unreasonably  delay- 
ed and  kept  back  from  being  rafted  out  of  the  boom, 
occasioning  great  loss  by  delay  and  by  a large  number 
of  logs  being  carried  away  in  the  ice  and  drifted  out 
to  sea. 

Rhode  Island.  Tiie  general  assembly  of  thi 
slate  adjourned  on  Friday  night  to  meet  in  Provi 
dence  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next.  The 
election  of  a United  States  senator  was  postponed,  j 

South  Carolina. 
mistaken  in  supposin_ 
from  Charleston  consisted  of  15  locos  and  2 whigs. — 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  now  told  that  not  one  whig 
has  been  elected  from  any  part  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  nor  will  there  be  a whig  in  either  branch 
of  their  legislature  at  their  next  session. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Pennsylvanian  : — 
The  result  of  the  recent  election  in  South  Carolina 
for  Congressmen  and  members  of  Legislature,  is  as 
follows  : 


Democrats. 

Whigs. 

Senate, 

42 

00 

House, 

124 

00 

166 

00 

166  Dcm.  maj.  on  joint  bal’t- 
01  the  Congressional  delegation,  the  democrats 
have  elected  the  whole.  The  popular  vote  stands — 
democrats  about  56,000,  whigs  3051;  democratic  ma- 
jority about  47,000. 


Arkansas.  The  Arkansas  Intelligencer,  of  the 
12th  October,  says  that  Thomas  S.  Drew,  the  loco- 
foco  candidate  for  governor  of  that  state,  is  elected 
over  both  his  competitors.  The  independent  candi- 
date received  only  about  twelve  hundred  votes.  The 
same  paper  states  that  Mr.  Yell  (loco)  is  elected  to 
congress  by  a decisive  majority. 
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Tl.ty  ii  "i  ii  > li-.'S  dun  live  prominent  aspirants,  each 
having  in  the  party  warm  partizans  for  his  nomination. 
Much  of  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  was  exhausted  in 
inancetivering  to  obtain  predominance  of  each  other — 
Discord,  often  amounting  to  asperities,  was  the  conse- 
quence, and  often  itscemed  as  if  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  coalesce.  D fTetent  sections  of  the  Union 
had  their  several  favorites.  Pennsylvania  plead  d ter  on 
postponed  claim  to  have  a presidential  candidate,  and 
named  Mr  Buchanan  as  unexceptionable.  The  north 
west  was  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  General  Cass.  Col. 
Richard  M.  Johnson  had  ninny  ardent  fiiends  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
party  adhered  tenaciously  to  Mr.  Calhoun , whilst  a ma- 
jority, or  beyond  doubt  the  largest  portion  t f the  whole 
part)  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  whom  they  con- 
sidered a re-nomination  due.  not  only  in  reward  to  him 
who  had  suffered  in  battling  faithfully  in  their  cause, 
but  also  in  sell  respect,  considerations  of  consistency, 
and  a proper  maintenance  of  the  principles  for  whit  it 
the  party  contendt  d,  and  of  which  he  had  been  their  ap- 
proved champion.  Virginia  and  Missouri  adhered  to 
him  with  as  much  earnestness  as  New  Hampshire  or 
New  York.  He  was  unquestionably  the  favorite  oi 
the  parly  at  the  north  and  east. 

The  contention  between  the  partizans  ef these  several 
candidates  for  nomination,  was  carried  on  for  a long 
time  with  much  animation,  and  the  aspect  looked  squal- 
ly- 

Early  in  this  family  dispute,  the  great  body  of  the  par- 
ty divided  betwe  n he  pretensions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  Mr.  Calhoun.  A volume  would  no!  be  sufficient  to 
detail  the  manceuvering  of  the  sections.  The  steady  ad- 
herence of  the  leading  politicians  in  Virginia  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  finally  decided  the  contest,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
withdrew  from  the  field,  before  the  nominating  conven- 
tion assembled.  There  was  then  every  appearance  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  becoming  the  nominee  ol  the  party. 

It  was  in  tl  is  position  of  affairs  that  a preliminary  skir- 
mish between  the  two  great  political  parties  came  off. — 
The  Virginia  state  election  took  place  in  May,  and  was 
fought  between  the  parties,  in  anticipation  ofMr.Clay  be- 
ing the  candidate  of  the  whigs  and  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
that  ot  the  locos.  The  whigs  were  victorious. 

Those  of  the  party  in  Virginia  who  had  up  to  this  pe- 
riod contended  for  Mr.  Van  BtirenV  nomination,  too,;  the 
alarm.  Believing  now  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  car- 
ry Virginia,  they  determined  to  abandon  him  and  seek  a 
more  available  candidate. 

True,  it  was  dangerous  on  the  eve  ofentering  into  a 
final  conflict  with  a formidable  adversary  to  desi  rt  the 
chief  who  bad  so  far  led  them  on,  pick  lip  a new  com- 
mander— and  suddenly  change  front — but  the  necessity 
was  deemed  too  urgent  for  hesitation.  It  was  a hazard- 
ous move  however. 

At  this  eventful  juncture,  a new  ingredient  was 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  political  caldron,  and  was 
seized  upon  on  the  instant  by  the  leaders  in  the 
above  movement,  and  by  the  southern  section  of  the 
party  generally , as  proposing  entirely  a new  issue, 
paramount  to  any  that  had  heretofore  divided  parties 
in  this  country,  and  which  was  now  to  dra  w new 
lines  of  dernarkation.  We  allude  to  the  proposed 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas. 

They  accordingly  proceeded  immediately  to  cat- 
echize the  respective  candidates  before  the  people, 
as  to  their  opinions  upon  this  subject. 

The  predicament  in  which  the  question  placed  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  was  well  understood.  His  southern 
friends  were  for  annexation — his  northern^nd  east- 
ern friends  were  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  both  promptly  re 
plied  to  the  enquiries,  staling  their  objections  to  im- 
mediate annexation  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  All  the  other  candidates  answered  in  favor  of 
immediate  annexation. 

The  “Democratic”  national  convention  assembled 
at  Baltimore  to  make  the  nomination  on  the  27th  of 
May,  whilst  affairs  were,  in  the  posture  just  alluded 

to. 

_ Delegates  were  present  favorable  to.  the  preien 
9ioi is  of  each  of  the  candidates  of  the  party  spoken 
of  for  the  presidency,  all  hoping,  and  many  believ- 
ing, that  circumstances  would  eventually  prove  for- 
tunate to  their  fayorite. 

Materials  for  a faithful  history  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy before  and  during  the  sitting  of  the  conven- 
tion, will  be  found  chronicled  in  the  pages  of  the 
National  Register.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with 
them.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  a decided  majority  of 


the  convention  was  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  a large  portion  of  them  were  in- 
structed by  their  constituents  to  vote  for  his  nomina- 
tion. 

On  assembling,  a question  was  raised,  whether  the 
democratic  principle,  that  the  majority  should  rule, 
should  be  adopted,  or  whether  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority should  not  be  so  far  respected,  as  to  require  a 
vote  of  two  thirds,  to  make  a nomination. 

Upon  this  pivot  it  was  soon  ascertained,  depended 
the  success  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  convention. — 
The  debate  was  conducted  with  great  warmth  as 
well  as  ingenuity.  No  little  asperity  was  evinced. 

Ultimately,  the  two  third  rule  was  adopted,  and 
the  convention  proceeded  to  ballot. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  failed  to  obtain  a vote  of  two 
thirds,  and  his  friends  refused  to  go  over  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  either  of  the  other  candidates  that 
have  been  spoken  of,  to  g ve  them  the  requisite  ma- 
jority. Each  by  turn  failed. 

A scene  of  confusion  ensued,  which  for  forty-eight 
hours  threatened  the  party  with  utter  distraction. 

As  a last  resort  for  restoring  harmony,  it  was  de- 
cided to  try  an  entirely  new  candidate.  One  whose 
name  had  never  been  before  the  people  of  the  country 
as  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  was  suggested, 
agreed  upon,  and  James  K.  Polk  received  the  no- 
mination. | 

Silas  Wright,  of  N6w  York,  was  then  cordially 
nominated  for  the  vice  presidency.  He  promptly 
declined  the  honor,  and  George  M.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  substituted,  as  the  candidate  of 
the  party  for  that  station. 

For  a time,  considerable  doubt  was  abroad  wheth- 
er the  friends  of  the  disappointed  candidates  through- 
out the  country,  would  harmonize  for  the  nomina- 
tions. It  was  a strong  test  of  their  political  attach- 
ments. The  disappointed  candidates  themselves  how- 
ever, each  of  them,  promptly  announced  their  own 
adherence  to  the  nomination  and  the  party  soon  ral- 
lied with  great  spirit  to  the  contest  ^gainst  the  whigs. 

The  difficulties  the  party  had' to  encounter  in 
relation  to  their  proposed  course  of  national  policy, 
were  not  inferior  to  those  which  they  had  to  sur- 
mount in  harmonizing  upon  candidates. 

That  section  of  the  patty  which  had  succeeded  in 
defeating  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  nomination,  was  unani- 
mous for  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas.  Upon 
that  ground  ostensibly  was  Mr.  Van  Buren  opposed 
and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk  effected.  Yet  the 
party  so  far  from  being  united  upon  the  Texas  ques 
lion,  had  the  immediate  adherents  of  him  who  up  to 
I this  time  had  been  the  most  prominent  candidate  of  the 
party — an  ex-president  too — avowedly  differing  with 
them;  and  the  convention  proceeded  to  associate  with 
Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Wright,  one  of  the  United  States  sen- 
ators, who  voted  against  the  treaty  of  annexation. — 
In  the  slate  of  N.  York  public  meetings  were  called 
of  the  party,  which  adopted  resolutions  to  support 
Mr.  Poik  and  Air.  Dallas,  but  protesting  against  the 
doing  so  being  construed  as  an  approval  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  In  short,  the  identity  of  their 
candidates  with  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  party,  was  denied  by  a large 
portion  of  the  party  resident  north  and  east. 

Opposition  to  the  protective  policy,  and  hostility 
to  the  existing  tariff,  were  other  points  upon  which 
the  party  was  far  from  harmonizing.  Like  the  whig 
party  upon  the  question  of  the  National  Bank,  the  loco 
party  had  become  identified  as  a party  with  what  is 
called  “free  trade”  doctrines.  Yet  a large  proportion 
of  the  party  wherever  that  isolated  question  comes 
before  them,  are  found  to  be  for  a protective  tariff. 

It  is  well  known  that  bath  political  parties  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  are  in  favor  of  protective  du- 
ties. To  an  enquiry  from  some  of  his  political  friends 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  to  his  opionion  upon  this  subject, 
Mr.  Polk  sent  an  answer  which  was  construed  in 
that  state,  as  authorizemg  his  name  to  be  placed  upon 
the  party  banners  in  association  with  “protection  and 
the  tariff  of  1842”  It  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  succeeded  in  that  state  if  he  had  been  consid- 
ered by  all  as  an  anti-protectionist.  To  subsequent 
enquiries  on  the  samesubject,  Mr.  Polk  declined  an- 
swering. Mr.  Clay  afterwards  just  on  Ifie  eve  of 
the  election,  publicly  announced  his  determination  to 
answer  no  further  to  similar  enquiries. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Polk,  above  alluded  to,  gave 
exceeding  great  umbrage  to  some  of  his  partizans  in 
South  Carolina.  The  terms  in  which  they  charac- 
terized the  letter  in  their  speeches,  and  public  jour- 
nals, was  sufficient  admonition  to  their  cand  idate  to 
write  no  more  on  tiiat  subject,  in  the  existing  junc- 
ture. * , 

All  these  disadvantages  under  which  this  party  la- 
boured, were  discerned  by  their  political  opponents 
and  they  calculated  upon  by  them  as  almost  ensuring 
an  easy  triumph. 

A party  so  distracted  as  to  candidates  and  divided 
is  to  policy,  would  be.  they  fiattered  themselves,  no  j 


match  for  such  united  ranks  as  the  whig  parly  were 
bringing  into  the  field. 

The  strength  of  party  adhesion  has  seldom  been 
more  signally  displayed.  Surmounting  rapidly  every 
difficulty  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  the  day  of 
election  approached  the  party  was  found  to  harmo- 
nize as  perfectly  as  if  no  d ifference  had  ever  existed. 
At  the  sound  of  the  party  bugle  for  the  assemblage 
of  the  clans,  they  were  seen  on  every  hand,  march- 
ing to  the  party  music  under  the  party  banners,  and 
filing  into  rank  as  perfectly  disciplined  as  if  they 
had  never  wrangled  at  all.  How  is  this? 

Beyond  doubt,  the  great  body  of  the  people  consti- 
tuting the  mass  of  both  the  political  parties,  are 
actuated  in  giving  their  votes,  by  genuine  patriotic 
principles.  They  believe  that  they  are  in  the  right, 
and  tiiat  the  welfare  of  the  country  will  best  be  pro- 
moted by  the  success  of  the  party  to  which  they 
have  attached  themselves.  It  is  not  that  they  ap- 
prove or  would  support  all  the  measures  with  which 
the  party  may  be  identified,  but  because  upon  the 
whole  the  one  party  goes  nearer  to  the  mark  the  in- 
dividual believes  to  be  right,  than  the  other.  Pure  pa- 
triotism, to  a large  amount,  actuates  both  parties. 

To  a fair  share  of  this  main  ingredient,  is  added 
the  force  of  prejudice  and  of  habit — all  the  acquired 
antipathies  to  political  opponents,  the  less  exeuseble 
passion  for  place,  for  profit,  and  for  power,  and  cl  j the 
thousand  minor  appliances  which  politicians  ol  nil 
parties  resort  to,  for  success.  These  were  all 
brought  into  requisition.  The  effect  was  electric. — 
The  party  presents  a united  front,  a phalanx  of  voters 
completely  marshalled',  anx'o  ts  for  the  fray  and  de 
termined  on  doing  the  Utmost  that  could  be  done  to 
achieve  another  victory. 

The  whigs  were  not  a little  astonished  at  perceiv- 
ing their  opponents  in  such  full  force  before  them. 
They  had  found  them  to  be  “ugly  customers,”  in 
many  a hard  fought  fray, — and  accustomed  to  suc- 
cess. Nothing  daunted  however,  they  apparently 
prepared  for  the  conflict  with  the  more  determined 
spirit,  and  certainly  commenced  the  battle  under  a 
general  confidence  of  success. 

On  the  eve  of  engaging,  the  parties  stood  lor  a 
time  apparently  very  fairly  matched,  fully  armed, 
and  equally  zealous.  The  scene  was  full  oi  intense 
interest. 

Meantime,  several  minor  movements, — Hanking 
manoeuvres  as  it  were, — were  going  on,  which  were 
destined  seriously  to  affect  the  issue. 

Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  himself  been  nominated,  by  a 
national  convention,  for  re-election  to  the  presidency 
which  he  now  occupies,  and  had  accepted  the  nom- 
ination, no  doubt  hoping  to  identify  his  success  with 
that  of  the  negotiation  which  he  had  conducted  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  is  induced  to  relinquish 
that  brilliant  object,  and  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  executive  influence  and  patronage  into  the  scale 
against  the  whigs  and  in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk,  the 
completely  organized  corps  of  offices  under  the  ge- 
neral government,  always  will  be  a formidable  force 
in  political  struggles. 

A movement  which  took  place  in  two  or  three  of 
the  largest  cities  of  the  Union  in  relation  to  the 
influence  which  the  immense  number  of  foreigners, 
recently  naturalized,  was  allowed  to  have  toward 
coritroling  public  affairs,  also  began  to  make  a con- 
siderable diversion.  A party  organized  themselves 
unffer  the  appellation  of  “Native  Americans,”  with 
the  avowed  object  of  effecting  a change  in  the  laws 
so  as  to  prevent  foreigners  in  future  from  becoming 
citizens  until  they  had  resided  longer  in  the  country 
and  become  more  identified  with  its  interests  than  the 
existing  laws  required.  Foreigners  throughout  the 
country,  who  had  been  naturalized,  took  alarm  at 
this  movement.  The  whigs  became  to  seme  extent 
identified  with  the  Native  American  party.  The 
great  body  of  the  foreign  voters  enlisled  in  the  op- 
posite party.  There  was  besides,  no  small  share  of 
sectarian  influence  operated  upon.  The  Catholic 
vote  throughout  the  country  generally  supported  Mr. 
Polk. 

But  a still  more  formidable  diversion  was  making 
upon  the  northern  frontier.  A party  had  organized 
in  due  form,  with  a candidate  of  their  ow  n for  the 
presidency.  This  party  altogether  numbered  some 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  votes,  and  those  votes  were 
so  distributed  in  several  of  the  large  states,  as  effec- 
tually to  hold  the  balance  of  power  therein  between 
the  two  great  political  parties. 

Both  political  parties  of  course  were  apprehensive 
of  the  operation  of  so  formidable  a Ranking  party. 
Both  manoeuvred  no  doubt  to  enlist  their  co-opera- 
tion. As  the  day  of  election  approached  it  became 
every  way  probable  that  this  party  had  it  in  their 
power  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Polk 
should  be  the  next  president  of  the  United  States. — 
and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  their  movement  of 
course. 

Their  leader  takes  the  field.  It  is  discovered  that 
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‘thi'i* 


M1  1 "il  h-tlectrd  ratlu-r  mai.  M , . Clay, and  .speech  deli 
a i'c-j-.,:*  why  the  iboli'i  m party  should  Rive  • annexation 

Mr.  P.  H.e  preference. 


at 


ms,  agai 


isl  t hi 


treaty 


The  disposition 


party 

the  V 


(or,  L! 
■ft,  that 
; to.  r 0 


i he  lea.de  ■ 
in  doubt . 


d volf: 


“A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  this  formidable  • have,  we  solemnly  believe,  just  rebuked  the  whig 
The  wli Gs  had  only  majm'tv  in  the  senate  for  n-jertimr  ‘'the  Tyler 
if  the  ,,  : tv  out  ' tr  :tv,”as  the  Ginbe  and  col.  Bento"  call  i'  I’lio 
. of  the  party.  ] elm-lio'i  of  col.  P !k  is  a niosttriuinphant.  vindication 

" pre-  i’lenl  Tv  h r against  (lie  mair 
vile  rtiiipgt"  Drought  forward  hv  the 
.he  Globe  and  Mr  B n,  m,  and  is  ttr 
*iQi'>n  of  appr  v l ,.f  hi<  treaty 
‘■'Altl 


iled  In  t 
t ion -a  rid 
itieal  pai 

didale. 
1810  far  < 


: slam 
a 1 1 1 loti 


many 

reiierjl 


the  nioinei 
The  eve 


we  are 
" hoie  d. 
i.  now !ed- 
and  a, dni! 
“The  <: 

af  t tie  r,- 


licit  o.  s dis;  ver.-d  how  the, 

">  it  to  T-  ca-t,  the  woirs  ap- 
Tli,.  ubseovery  was  inadt.  but 
ie.  i !i  ti l i * iii  took  place, 
reived  Pennsylvania  am!  Ohio 
led  their  ! r,  ■ : tii-i  into  the  .nflict.  '(’he  former 
Save  , majority  f ••••mit  »iy  n mmm  t Polk  — 

The  latter  gave  ub  ui  in  -am  majority  h,r  v.'iiiv, 

I'be  result  ol  these  affairs  » ilti  Hie  advam . d vju 
were  known  to  many  of  the  stales  on  the  day  in 
•which  they  voted,  li  now  became  highly  probable  joinings 
that  the  state  of  New  York  had  the  issue  entirely  in 
her  own  hands,  and  anxiety  was  never  inoi e intense, 
than  to  ascertain  how  she  decided. 

I he  abolitionists  had  decided  for  tier.  Mr.  Polk’s 
majority  w as  upwards  of  five  thousand. 

Phi-  w h irs  p.  i.'eive  that  the  field  is  lost — there 


’he  s'  cond  pare  of  the  Globe  is  tilled  with  the  j “Rend  and  deracinate 

at  Mv  \ Brii’iui’s”  fulsome  and  si.-kenine  se*f-  | The  married  calm  and  unity  of  stales,” 

e.  in  a pom  , h:Pf  begging  and  half  denouncing  | and  1 wry  much  wish  to  contribute  to  whatever 

may  anenmpli-h  ttie  reunion.  Especially  if  Great 
Britain,  more  especially  if  Great  Britain  combined 
with  France,  by  any  word  or  deed,  contrivance,  di- 
plomacy, protest,  persuasion,  or  interference  what- 
ever, attempt,  openly,  or  covertly,  to  meddle  in  ttie 
matter.  F or  then  I bold  that  pragmatic  Europe,  and 
above  all.  Eiigta"d,  provokes  us  to  an  issue  trails- 
mlers  and  cending  in  importance  all  boundaries,  slavery,  or 
senators,  i other  the  most,  commonly  regarded  issue  in  tins  Tex- 
ipbatii;  de  ' as  aft's ir. 

It  becomes  the  continental  or  hemispheric  question 
f on  presi-  whether  this  country  or  that  shall  predominate  on 
dent  Tyler  is  an  elaborate  article,  and  may  have  | this  continent. 

be  n mitten  in  Mm-  last,  and  r served  till  tins  lime,  | And  I deem  it  most  peaceable  and  safe  ;o  declare 


'g1 


G lob- 


editorial 


at  once,  tieyond  I lie  Monroe  and  Adams  position,  not 
oui t that  we  shall  not  like,  but  that  we  will  not  suffer, 
Blair.  E iropean  encroachment  in,  at  any  rate,  the  northern 
parts  of  il.e  A ocrican  beinispliere 

They  i,,av  domineer  through  E trope.  Asia,  and 
Al  lea — Australasia  to  hoot.  But  they  shall  u t med- 
dle in  our  continental  concerns,  without  first  con- 
quering us.  By  a public  sen.limetu  Isk-  tiiat  to  ratty 
on,  did  Greece,  and  Rime  Venice,  Holland,  Swit 
zv-rland  England,  become  what  they  were  and  are; 
We  need  not  warn  ttie  parly  against  the  maohi-  arid  some  such  talisman  of  patriotism  is  indispen 
nations  of  the  Globe;  it-  e>  il  purposes  are  already  sable  for  our  union,  independence,  prosperity,  and 
sufficiently  ui  dec  to  >d  and  appreciated,  and  would  peace. 


!'  a to  attack  b..- k again,  until  the 
■ i f hie  union  shall  see  and  no- 
flag!  ", i provo"  it  inns  of  M i 
lie  o=  -sily  n I ft. 1 1 ing  him . 
of  the  Globe  is  l.»  usurp  die  coilt.’oi 
•a  - parly;  and  it.  presumes.  at.  a.  j inc- 
inre  id.  . :bi-  ' ' •'  may  safely  assume  to  direct  it, 

a i I'.it  no  i - 1 v : • • be  likely  to  dispute  its  title  to 
the  dietal  ,r-hip,  while  the  land  is  filled  with  re- 


ave long  since  been  appropriate!',  punished,  but  for 
rc-ayons  - Inch  now  no  longer  exist. 

‘ Opposed  to  annexation  itself,  because  of  trie  fa- 


fbe  Texas  controversy  throws  the  gauntlet  before 
u-,  when  we  need  some  inspiring  call  to  action. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  south  will  prove  equal  to 


as  a ba re  possibility — but  no  probability  now,  of  their  j mons  “armistice.”  which  col.  Benton  declares  did  the  occasion;  and  1 trust  that  the  north  will  not  de- 


retneviiig  tin-  day. 


I exist,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that,  the  Globe  at 


New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  ! tempts  to  mike  a show  of  consistency,  by  continu- 
I-land,  each  give  decided  majorities  for  Mr.  Clay. — j ing  its  incessant  savage  assaults  on  a republican  pre- 
Virginia  gives  a majority  of  four..r  five  thousand  for  ; sklent,  who  never  deserved  them,  or  provoked  them, 


Mr.  Polk,  North  Carolina  increases  her  whig  ma- 
jority and  chooses  electors  favorable  to  Mr.  Clay. — 

Georgia  reverses  the  "ase,  giving  a majority  of  about 
a l f i < -ij  i . . ; lor  Mr.  Polk.  The  ease  is  now  irretriev- 
able. Mr.  P is  elected  and  the  whigs  are  defeated. 

YVe  have  cow  only  to  measure  how  much  they  aie 
beaten.  Phis  is  not  yet  lully  ascertained. 

The  fortune  ol  the  day  was  known  in  Massachu- 
setts, before  the  elecimn  took  place  in  that  state.— 

Whether  the  whigs  under  such  circumstances  would 
all  of  them  rally  to  the  polls,  was  a question,  and  on 
that  account,  in  our  Iasi,  we  placed  that  slate  in  the 
list  ol  doubtful  stales  still  to  be  heard  from.  The 
whigs  it  seems,  from  returns  just  received  fought 
a- gallantly  as  though  the  fate  of  the  great  battle 
ycl  depended  upon  tueir  nlows.  Tb  y have  carried 
every  department  of  the  state  ai.d  a!,  th  elected  mem- ; ,,  ,,  , 

bers  ol  cung  ress,  presenting  a result  nearly  a*  conciu-  1 1?"*0.’  .w,M\«*?h1 °’!d*  as  therewV  be  a«aln'-1  !lim 
sive  ori  the  one  side,  as  tiie  recent  election  in  South 
Carolina  presented  on  the  other. 

Delaware,  suddenly  became  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting blue  spot  in  the  field,  because  upon  the  turn 
ot  her  election  in  ah  pmoaonit*  now  depended  the 


sert  now  the  south,  (and  the  west,)  who  in  1776  and 
1812,  nobly  came  u p to  aid  the  north  men  m their 
troubles  with  England. 

My  home  is  in  the  centre,  where,  as  I cannot  be 


but  who  happened  to  cause  a treaty  of  annexation  personally  wjth  you.  ! shall  constantly  strive  to  unite 
to  be  negotiated  arid  concluded,  without  hrst  obtain  all  Jhe  north,  south,  east,  and  west  in  the  cause  of 
ing  the  “great  Missouri  senator’s”  permission  to  do  a common  country,  manifesting  to  the  world  that  if 
so!  i Texas  desires  to  be  free,  and  we  desire  it  too.  no 


British,  French,  or  Mexican  opposition  to  it  will  we 
suffer. 

Such  will  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Polk  administra- 
tion-r-such  is  that  of  the  Tyler;  by  it  I have  no  fear 
that  we  can  prevent  any  other.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  most  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


eleimrM,'"  "a  ^ 11  ,r,e  senator  to  be  | ril.s  of  gratuitous  and  unprovoked  assaults  on  the  I 

O M n?r  lt;at-fa'ecou,L I be  secur-d  for  the  lotos,  j president  and  his  friends,  and  boldly  asserted  that  if 

ttiat  party  would  be  sure  qf  26  senators. — the  same 
number  that  the  whigs  would  then  have.  Having 


“Th"  man  who  labored,  perhaps,  the  most  assidu- 
ously of  all  others,  to  secure  the  consummation  of 
the  treaty  which  the  Globe  arid  col.  Benton  now  so 
fiercely  condemn,  was  general  Jackson.  He  approv- 
ed the  treaty,  heartily  and  unqualifiedly,  and  we 
arc  willing  to  put  tils  judgment  against  col.  Ben- 
ton’s 

“Col  Polk,  the  president  elect  of  the  U.  States, ! Another  session  of  the  present  congress  will  not 
was  in  favor  of  it,  and  so  were  all  tiis  chief  friends  pass,  1 trust,  without  annexing  Texas.  But  should 
and  his  confidential  advisers.  i it  be  so,  then  the  three  millions  of  suffrages  at  the 

‘If  the  Globe  can  prosecute  a successful  war  ! presidential  election,  five  sixths  of  whom  will  vote 
against  “lue  Texas  plot,”  as  it  has  been  derisively  ‘or  J exas’  and"lne  ^nths  of  them  against  enduring 
■>•••  ■■  • J European  interference,  will  signify  to  the  29th  con- 

the  editor  shall  have  our  vote  i„  be  emperor-a  se-'  &pess  ll,at  28lh  left  undone  a great  national  work 
cond  successful  regular  featured,  smooth-browed  no  longer  to  be  procrastinated  I am,  gentlemen, 
eagle-eyed  Napoleon.”  j velT  respectfully,  your  ob  t serv’t, 

The  Madisonian  subsequently  says—  m „„  „ „ a ^ , 

“ Who  toUl  be  the  Globe's  next  victim?  More  than  | ^,To  Me?sr*’  Se,h  Barlon>  Wlllla,n  A’  Elmore<  and 
two  years  ago  when  the  Globe  commenced  itsse-l  Ihomas  J.  Duiant. 


the  vice  president,  the  locos  of  course  would  con- 
trol, and  every  branc  h of  the  government  would  then 
be  in  their  hands.  All  eyes  are  now  turned  to  little 
Delaware. 

Returns  have  just  reached  us  from  that  state. — 
She  lias  elected  electors  in  favor  of  Mr  Clay,  and 
the  whigs  have  a majority  in  the  legislature  on  joint 
ballot. 

Maine  and  Michigan  give  very  decided  majorities 
for  Mr  Puik.  Kentucky  as  decided  a majority  for 
Mr.  Clay.  Indiana,  according  to  the  returns  receiv- 
ed. remains  in  doubt,  with  the  probabilities  in  favor 
ol  Mr.  Poik. 

The  latest  information,  prior  to  this  number  going 
to  press,  will  be  found  on  our  chronicle  page. 

THE  FUTURE. 

The  future,  is  within  the  veil.  Our  task  is  with  the 
past  ami  the  present,  fur  ttie  future.  YVe  have 
grouped  the  incidents  ol  the  campaign  and  the  posi 
'ton  ol  affairs  aoovi  , as  faithfully  as  we  could  williiri 
ttie  lime  and  space  ai  our  disposal.  Others  speeu 
laic  upon  tin-  luture.  Our  readers  may  be  interested 
to  know  what  is  thought  and  said.  YVe  clip  a lew 
ile  i.s  Iroiu  the  papers  that  tiave  reached  us. 

The  iVlaili'Oniun,  several  days  since,  had  the  ful 
lowing: 

“ I he  war  renewed  Ttie  Globe  contains  a wan 
ton  aiiack  on  president  Tyler,  and  a deliberate  re 
ritwal  ot  the  war  against  l lie  annexation  ol  Texas, 
as  was  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  mis  udministra 
lion. 

‘ Let  ihe  attack  co  ne  now,  i.  ii  must  co.ne — wt 

are  ready  lor  it.  ii  can, ml  now  aged  t,,e  election 

for  col.  Talk  is  already  elected. 


TEXAS— IMMEDIATE  ANNEXATION. 

Mr.  Van  Uuren  had  not  been  the  candidate,  the  party  I Tlie  Baltimore  American  of  Thursday  says, 
would  be  defeated,  and  would  deserve  to  be  defeat-  amon8  '^e  bkely  to  be  realized  by  the 


ed,  we  warned  Mr.  Blair  of  the  impolicy  of  his 
“riding  over  rough-shod”  and  “dragging  to  the  stake” 
system,  and  predicted  that  the  harsh  means  adopted 
by  him  “to  secure  the  printing”  would  “lose  him  the 
president.”  The  result  has  verified  the  prediction. 

“Again  Mr.  Blair  is  playing  for  the  printing,  to 
he  secured  next  spring;  aga iri  tie  is  attacking  presi- 
dent Tyler  and  his  friends  without  cause;  and  again, 
if  he  should  get  the  printing,  he  will  ruin  the  for- 
tunes of  his  favorite  candidate  for  the  presidency  in 
1848.  i'his  may  be  a winning  game  for  Mr  Blair, 
but  it  is  death  to  Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  YVrigln!” 


Texas  Annexation  will  no  doubt  be  the  great 
question  ol  ttie  approaching  session  of  congress — 
1'exas  and  O egbn.  During  the  late  canvass,  Mr. 
C J.  lngersoll.  constantly  told  his  constituents  that 
tie  should  consider  voting  lor  him  as  voting  for  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas  and  against  the  sur- 
render o‘.  any  part  ol  Oregon.  Ttie  annexed  letter 
troin  him  indicates  the  ground  on  which  tie  puts  the 
i exas  question.  [Phil  Seal. 

Forest  Hill,  (Phil.)  Sept.  4,  le44. 

Gentlemen:  1 assure  you  that  it  would  be  a very 
gieal  granticatioii  to  me  to  accept  ttie  invitation  by 
which  1 am  ti  mored  lo  your  convention  at  Baton 
Rouge,  tne  3btn  of  thi-  month;  an  1 flatter  myself 
that  ttie  day  is  riot  distant  when  I shall  be  allowed  a 
visit  to  your  remarkable  region. 

1 consider  Louisiana  as  part  of  Texas,  rather  than 
Texas  part  of  Lo>  r-iaua;  separated,  but  nut  divorced, 
uy  act--  .v 1 1 ic 1 1 tin  force  t>l  luiurc,  the  tail  i ot  trea- 
ties, Hie  policy  Ii. m II , mm  de-Huy  ol  thin  nation,  de- 
mand shall  not  at  any  cost  be  suffered  to 


election  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency  will  be  the 
serious  consequences  connected  with  ttie  renewed 
prosecution  of  the  measure  of  the  immediate  annex- 
ation of  Texas— a measure  which  cannot  be  consum- 
mated, as  matters  now  stand,  without  compromising 
the  national  honor  and  incurring  the  risk  of  the  evils 
of  war.  In  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Madiso- 
nian of  Tuesday  evening,  we  find  the  following  pa- 
ragraph: 

“ The  verdict  of  the  ballot-box  not  only  decides 
the  question  in  favor  of  “im-rnediate”  annexation, 
but  it  is  an  unequivocal  expression  of  indignation 
against  the  shallow  demagogues  who  charged  the 
president  and  secretary  of  state  with  a design  lo  dis- 
tnember  the  Union  in  the  event  of  a failure  to  carry 

a measure  opposed  by  a majority  of  tfie  people 

They  have  calmly  submitted  the  measure  to  the  test 
of  public  opinion,  and  now  stand  up  proudly  vindi- 
cated, and  encouraged  by  the  authority  of  the  so- 
vereigns, beyond  whom  there  can  be  no  appeal,  to 
go  on,  and  accomplish  the  great  work  so  well  begun, 
but  so  infamously  arrested  by  the  instrumentality  of 
unscrupulous  politicians.”  * * . * * 

“That  our  readers  may  again  be  assured  that  Col. 
Polk  “goes  as  far  as  he  who  goes  farthest”  on  the 
subject  of  annexation,  we  will  soon  re-publish  his 
letter  on  the  subject  written  in  April  Iasi.  It  is  the 
only  one  he  has  written,  and  was  sufficient,  for  it  is 
sufficiently  explicit.'’ 

the  result  qf  the  result. 

The  New  York  Tribune  under  this  caption  says: 
■•Now  tnat  it  is  ail  but  certain  that  Pmk  is  chosen 
presi. |.  n-,  we  tiegm  lo  hear  some  ol  uie  consequen- 
ces tuereof.  Wo  will  barely  meuuoa  aomeot  moms 
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“A  heavy  block  o 1 houses,  which  was  to  be  built 
in  our  city,  lias  been  countermanded.  So  of  several 
new  factories  in  this  state  and  elsewhere.  One  large 
establishment  has  already  contracted  its  business  so 
as  to  dispense  with  140  hartds,  and  is  preparing  to 
contract  still  farther.  Agricultural  produce  has  ee- 
nerally  declined  in  price  in  our  market  since  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  was  rendered  morally  certain. — 
One  man  who  had  giving  orders  to  buy  twenty-five 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  in  this  city  has  counter- 
manded the  order.  A general  depression  pervades 
our  business  circles.  What  is  the  cause? 

“The  Evening  Post  makes  merry  over  the  fall  of 
stocks,  ami  another  journal  declares  this  the  result 
of  a want  of  confidence  rather  than  of  money! — 
Sure  enough!  Our  men  of  capital  and  enterprise 
have  not  confidence — how  should  they  have?— in  loco 
focoism? 

“The  Post  cannot  see  how  a Polk  triumph  should 
repress  legilimate  enterprise  and  depress  business. — 
This  is  because  the  editor  never  listens  to  the  speech- 
es made  on  his  side  of  the  house.  If  he  will  but  go 
into  a town  or  ward  gathering  of  his  party,  he  would 
see  how  industriously  his  co-laborers  strive  to  cre- 
ate envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred  between  the  employer 
and  the  workman.  Wealth  is  regarded  as  proof 
presumptive  of  fraud,  and  profit  as  the  amount 
swindled  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  workmen.— 
When  such  doctrines  are  preached  universally,  bold- 
ly, successfully,  is  it  not  time  that  capital  should 
contract  the  sphere  of  its  operation-:,  enterprise  be- 
come timid,  and  hope  dubious!  If  a crusade  against 
wealth  is  to  be  prosecuted,  must  not  wealth  hasten 
to  bury  its  ingots  and  await  u juster  public  senti- 
ment? A fall  of  stocks  (Texas  excepted)  and  of 
produce  is  the  natural  consequence. 

“If  the  results  of  this  election  should  prove  stil^ 
more  disastrous — as  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  fail 
to  do — if  the  overthrow  of  our  protective  tariff 
should  transfer  the  making  of  our  wares  and  fabrics 
from  our  own  workmen  to  those  of  Europe— if  an 
iniquitous  war  with  Mexico  should  still  farther  pa- 
ralyze the  business  of  the  country,  we  say  to  all, 
struggle  manfully  against  all  adverse  influences  to 
the  last.  Never  despair  of  the  republic.  But,  if 
through  this  baneful  result,  half  the  workmen  in  our 
factories  and  workshops  should  be  deprived  of  em- 
ployment, we  say,  let  those  who  have  battled  faith- 
fully and  zealously  to  avert  these  calamities  be  their 
last  victims,  it  is  their  clear  right.  They  have  not 
regarded  with  envy  or  hatred  the  prosperity  of  their 
employers;  they  have  not,  Samson  like,  united  to  pull 
down  on  their  own  heads  the  edifice  which  afforded 
them  sustenance  and  shelter.  Save  all  if  possible, 
and  as  lung  as  possible;  but  save  these  to  the  last.” 


From  this  fact  will  the  American  Republican  par- 
ty derive  sucli  strength  and  permanency,  as  will  give 
to  it,  we  must  hope, eventual  ascendency. 

With  this  exposition  of  some  of  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures,which  have  characterized  this  struggle,  we  for 
the  present  dismiss  the  topic. 

The  exertion,  the  excitement,  and  the  anxieties 
of  the  political  contest  through  which  the  country 
has  passed,  are  over — ail  save  the  latter  at  least — 
ended — aud  the  exhaustion  which  follows  strenuous 
and  long  sustained  effort  is  universal.  Men  turn 
with  languid  interest  and  abated  zeal  to  their  every 
day  occupaiion;  still  the  ear  listens  for  the  loud  hur- 
ra of  electoral  triumph — the  eye  first  glances  still  at 
the  sheet  which  has  been  wont  to  supply  the  stimu- 
lating food  of  political  discussion. 

We  certainly  are  not  less  liable  to  this  intermit- 
tent than  others,  and  have  no  little  difficulty  we  con- 
fess, in  applying  ourselves -at  once  to  the  numerous 
topics  which  fall  under  the  hand  of  a Journalist  in 
the  “piping  times”  of  ordinary  life. 

There  are  some  considerations  however  connected 
with  the  scenes  through  which  we  have  just  passed 
that  we  desire  to  present  to  our  readers,  while  the 
events  which  suggest  themaie  yet  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  ail. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  contrast  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  contest  has  been  conducted. 

On  the  side  of  the  Whigs,  there  has  been  an  en- 
tire abstinence  from  personalities  in  respect  of  the 
candidates — their  public  acts  only  have  been  canvas- 
sed, their  private  habits  and  tastes  have  not  been 
dragged  into  the  columns  of  newspapers.  Their 
ingoings  and  their  outgoings,  their  travels  abroad,  or 
doings  and  sayings  at  home,  have  not  been  watched 
and  chronicled  by  dirty  pimps  and  spies,  and  party  ' 
scavengers:  thn  gossip  of  malice,  or  its  sheer  inven-  j 
lions  have  been  rejected  from  the  Whig  armory  as 
entirely  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  cause,  and  the 
laws  of  honorable  warfare. 

Far  otherwise  has  it  been  with  our  opponents. — 
They  have  spared  neither  the  hearth-stone,  around 
which  gather  the  family  and  friends  of  our  candidates 
— not  the  altar  at  Which  they  worship — but  viola- 
ting alike  the  sanctity  of  the  one  and  the  other,  they  | 
have  endeavored  to  present  both  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  j 
Frelinghuysen  under  the  most  odious  aspects  to  the  : 
country;  the  one  as  a profane  profligate;  the  other 
as  a sanctimonious  hypocrite.  When  reverend  cler  j 
gymen  called  from  their  retirement  lo  bear  witness  j 
to  the  character  of  their  parishioners,  have  spoken  j 
the  truth  mildly  and  calmly,  they  have  been  assailed  j 
with  all  the  fierceness  of  Jacobinism,  and  made  to 
suffer,  so  far  as  purity  can  suffer  from  calumny,  the 
penally  of  “not  bearing  false  witness,  against  their 
neighbor.  ” 


COMMENTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS  UPON  THE  RESULT 
OF  THE  ELECTIONS. 

The  New  York  American  (f  the  Sth  hist.,  says: — New 
York  has  gone  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  Wright  and 
Gardiner — free  trade,  slavery,  land  robbery,  and 
•war. 

The  table  will  show  the  returns,  as  reported, 
somewhat  exaggerated  certainly  we  apprehend  as 
to  St.  Lawrence  (unless  a large  draft  was  made  from 
the  contiguous  dominions  of  H.  B.  M.  in  Canada,  to 
aid  their  foreign  brethren  in  the  United  Stales  to 
impose  a President  upon,  and  make  laws  for  us, 
Americans,)  but  still  at  the  lowest  large  enough  lo 
give  a majority  of  from  4 to  5000  for  Polk,  and  more 
for  Wright. 

The  abolition  vote  virtually  cast  in  favor  of  Slav- 
ery, and  of  War  for  Slavery — will  be  large. 

The  Legislature  will  be  also  Slave  and  Texas.  Of 
course  the  two  vacancies  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  occasioned  by  the  necessary  resignation  of 
Silas  Wright,  and  that  already  made  of  N.  P. 
Tallmadge,  will  be  filled  by  men  of  the  true  South- 
ren  Slave  stamp — dough  faces  that  may  be  moulded 
to  order. 

The  result  has  proved  that  the  Irish  of  the  Sixth 
Ward  were  not  far  out  of  the  way  in  the  banner  they 
carried, 

“ Americans  shan't  rule  us.” 

But  the  end  is  not  yet — and  now  the  issue  must 
come;  the  sooner  the  better,  between  American  Re- 
publicans and  the  alliance  of  native  demagogues,  and 
foreign  mercenaries. 

Finally— and  this  is  a topic  to  which,  when  the 
full  returns  are  in,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return, 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  has  been 
chosen  by  foreigners,  naturalized  fur  the  occasion.  Men, 
ignorant  of  our  laws,  of  our  institutions,  of  our  pub- 
lic men — having  no  stake  or  interest  in  the  country, 
— no  portion  in  its  past  glories,  no  tie  nor  feeling  of 
kith  or  kin — and  who  have  received  their  naturaliza- 
tion papers  within  the  last  six  months,- — have  deci- 
ded the  choice  of  Mr.  Polk;  and  thus  have  determin- 
ed the  policy  of  the  country  for  years — it  maybe 
for  all  time. 


Another  marked  distinction  has  been  in  the  uni- 
form and  frank  statement  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
of  the  issues  upon  which  the  Whigs  went  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  studied  falsification,  according  to  the 
degree  of  latitude,  by  their  opponents,  of  the  issues 
which  they  maintained. 

We  do  not  mean  to  go  over  the  beaten  ground  of 
particularizing  all  these  differences.  1 1 is  sufficient 
for  the  proof  to  cite  the  cases  of  the  Tariff  and  ! 
Texas.  In  the  South  Mr.  Polk  was  supporled,  as! 
| he  was  nominated,  for  his  opposition  to  Protection, 
and  for  his  pledge  in  favor  of  immediate  annexation.  ! 
! In  Pennsylvania,  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  New  York, 
the  Polk  banner  was  inscribed  with  Protection;  and 
! the  great  Tariff  State  of  Pennsy Ivadian  was  lied  into 
his  support  upon  that  ground. 

So  of  Texas.  The  evening  Post  here  denied  that 
Texas  annexation  was  one  of  the  issues, — knowing 
the  while, that  it  alone  made  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Dal- 
las the  candidates  of  its  party;  aud  thus  the  men  of 
tender  conscience  about  slavery,  who  affect  that 
most  dishonest  paper,  and  those  to  whom  an  open 
violation  of  national  faith  would  he  distasteful — 
found,  in  this  denial ’or  feigned,  an  excuse  supporting 
Mr.  Polk,  with  ail  his  commitments  for  slavery  and 
Texas. 

Another  remarkable  and  hideous  feature,  in  this 
city  particularly,  was  the  organization  of  brute 
force,  to  overawe  elections.  The  fact  of  such  a Club 
as  the  Empire  Club,  being  taken  into  the  pay,  and 
employed  to  do  the  biddings,  of  a party  professing 
respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  regard 
for  the  elective  franchise,  is  of  itscif  one  that  im- 
parts to  the  struggle  just  past  a new  and  fatal  ten- 
dency. 

From  the  Pennsylvanian  of  the  9lh  insl. 

THE  CONTEST  ENDED  1 

The  election  returns  for  the  last  few  days  have 
been  of  the  most  exciting  and  uncertain  character, 
and  each  party,  as  the  news  was  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  has  been  elated  with  hope  or  depres- 
sed with  fear.  The  decisive  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania In  favor  of  the  Democratic  nominees  induced 
lour  friends  to  belieyc  all  the  doubtful  states  I 


would  go  for  their  candidates.  Ohio,  though  put 
down  as  against  us, was  after  the  governor’s  election, 
rather  hoped  for,  and  its  vote  for  Clay  came  some- 
what as  a disappointment.  Maryland,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island,  were  always  conceded  as  Clay 
stales.  Some  hope  was  entertained  of  New  Jersey 
before  the  Governor’s  election,  but  little  or  none 
since.  New  York  has  settled  the  question,  and  J;>.s. 
K.  Polk  and  George  M.  .-Dallas  are  the  next  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  elect. 

(We  omit  his  table  of  votes,  certain  and  probable.) 

We  think  it  is  Bishop  Berkley  who  says,  that  in  no 
part  of  the  world  can  so  much  pleasureable  excite- 
ment be  purchased  at  so  cheap  a price,  as  that  w hich 
is  enjoyed  in  a republican  government  for  the  small 
tax  that  is  paid,  in  the  amount  of  inleresl  and  feel- 
ing that  each  individual  has  in  the  general  weal,  and 
in  the  operations  of  the  government.  Certainly  our 
citizens  have  had  the  full  worth  of  their  money  the 
present  year,  and  particularly  in  the  last  few  days. 
Nearly  every  body  is  hoarse  with  hurraing— and 
while  we  are  writing  this  article,  the  shouts  of  hap- 
py Democrats  at  the  news  coming  in  from  New 
York,  are  loud  and  long.  Ever  since  the  poll*  clos- 
ed in  Philadelphia  on  the  night  of  the  1st  instant,  it 
has  been  like  an  April  day— sunshine  and  shower — 
with  both  parlies,  until  now  that  it  has  settled  down 
in  sunny  brightness  on  the  Democracy,  and  in  de?p 
darkness  on  that  same  old  coon  and  his  worship- 
pers. 

Pennsylvania  grasped  him  in  her  iron  fist  and  made 
him  feel  for  a while  very  uncomfortable  ; but  when 
New  York  laid  here  “huge  paw”  upon  him,  he  gave 
one  convulsive  gasp  and  died,  “that  same  old 
coon”  is  no  more  ! 'And  in  the  language  of  brother 
Himes  to  the  M illerites,  we  would  advise  all  his  de- 
votees to  leave  off  their  following  of  false  prophets, 
and  the  worshipping  of  coons,  and  to  return  to  the 
ways  and  the  woiks  of  honest  men  and  honest  pur- 
suits. 

A large  procession  of  the  Democrats  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  assembled  at  the  Demo- 
cratic reading  room  last  evening,  and  from  thence 
they  proceeded  to  the  lesidence  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
eloquently  addressed  the  immense  assemblage  on  the 
recent  great  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  address  of  Mr.  Dallas  was 
repeatedly  cheered,  and  the  procession  then  marched 
through  various  parts  of  the  city  and  county.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  everywhere  prevailed  among 
the  Democrats  in  consequence  of  their  recent  tri- 
umph. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  11  tie  instA 

Since  the  last  number  of  our  paper  was  issued  full 
returns  have  been  'received  of  the  election  in  New 
York,  showing  that  the  large  Electoral  vote  of  lhat 
State  goes  to  the  Democratic  scale,  and  ensuring, 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  the  election  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  the  Presidency,  for,  although  it  is  possible 
that  two  or  three  Steles  not  hitherto  considered  cer- 
tain for  either  party,  and  which  are  yet  to  vole  or 
to  be  heard  from,  may  still  give  the  majority  to  Mr. 
Clay,  it  would,  we  think,  be  hoping  against  hope  to 
look  for  such  a result.  Should  Providence,  indeed, 
have  ordered  so  great  a blessing  for  our  country,  it 
will  be  all  the  more  welcome,  and  the  more  grateful 
ly  received,  for  the  present  gloom;  but  we  confess  if 
requires  more  sanguine  temperaments  than  ours  to 
indulge  any  such  anticipation. 

The  result  of  the  election  in  New  York  was  as 
unexpected  to  the  Whigs  as  it  was  unlocked  for  by 
their  adversaries.  The  Locofoco  party  had  indeed 
done  much  to  obtain  success  by  the  multitudes  of 
European  emigiants,  for  whom,  within  a few  weeks, 
they  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship;  but  this  ele- 
ment, great  as  it  was,  would  have  been  insufficient 
but  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Abolitionists'  of  the 
western  counties.  It  w as  for  some  lime  doubtful 
which  side  these  -fanatics  would  espouse,  and  it  w as 
only  on  the  eve  of  the  election  that  the  course  which 
Ihey  had  resolved  on  became  known.  The  following 
extract  of  a Idler  from  New  York,  written  on 
Wednesday  last,  gave  us  the  information  only  a few 
hours  before  its  verification  : 

“Notwithstanding  appearances  favorable  to  our 
“cause  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  it  is  feared 
“that  the  Abolition  vote  in  the  western  counties  will 

“defeat  us.  Mr. arrived  here  his  morning 

“from  Albany,  and  he  says  that  these  fanatics  will 
“give  the  Slate  by  some  thousands  to  Polk.” 

The  event  is  known,  and  proves  the  accuracy  of 
the  prediction.  Of  the  motives  which  are  slated  to 
us  to  have  induced  this  course,  and  of  its  probable  ef- 
fects on  ail  the  interests  of  tile  country,  public  arid 
private,  it  is  not  our  design  row  to  speak.  Our  pre- 
sent purpose  is  simply  to  record  facts,  not  to  specu- 
late on  consequences.  The  result  of  the  contest 
opens  a future  too  portentous  to  be  hastily  ap- 
proached. The  brightness  of  the  American  con- 
stellation pales  before  the  rising  effulgence  of  the 
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“lone  star;”  the  malign  influence  which  wrought  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  overthrow  in  the  Convention,  being 
now  triumphant,  menaces  the  peace  of  the  country; 
the  national  prosperity  so  suddenly  created  and  now 
enjoyed  by  the  wisdom  of  Whig  measures,  is  placed 
in  jeopardy;  all  social  institutions  and  the  harmony 
at  toast  of  the  whole  social  structure  is  endangered; 
that,  ruthless  principle,  for  the  first  time  introduced 
in  this  country  under  the  elder  Hickory  proclaiming 
that  difference  of  opinion  was  to  be  punished  as  a 
crime,  threatens  to  be  revised  even  with  a fiercer  in- 
tolerance. These,  and  even  more,  may  be  the  disas- 
trous consequences  in  store,  unless  averted  by  a 
kind  Providence;  but  fully  to  develop  the  prospect 
which  is  now  opened  for  the  country,  to  survey  the 
probable  future  by  the  known  past,  andiook  impen- 
ding evil  fully  in  the  face,  is  the  task  of  time  and  de- 
liberation. To  those  we  must  defer  it. 

Ft  ■on i Ike  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  2nd  inst. 

The  long  battle  has  been  fought.  On  whose  standard 
victory  has  perched  we  know  not  as  yet,  but  this  we 
know,  that  we,  and  our  friends,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try, are  entitled  to  a long  interval  of  repose.  There 
has  been  enough  of  excitement,  of  activity,  of  com- 
motion, of  intense  and  isolated  concentration  upon 
one  object;  healtli  of  mind,  of  body  and  of  soul  de- 
mands a respite,  and  above  all  we  need  a time  of 
exemption  Iroin  the  evil  passions,  the  exasperation, 
the  fierceness  and  recklessness  that  are  engendered 
by  such  a contest.  We  have  need  to  open  our 
hearts  now,  for  a season,  to  sweetei  and  more  sooth- 
ing influences;  to  cultivate  mutual  kindness,  and  love 
of  all  for  country’s  sake,  and  charity  and  friendship 
and  universal  good  will.  As  war  is  known  to  steel 
the  hearts  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  waged,  to 
deaden  their  sensibilities  and  to  generate  both  coarse- 
ness and  hardness  of  heart,  so  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
fierce  political  conflict  to  militate  against  the  finer 
and  gentler  impulses  and  emotions  of  a nation’s 
heart;  lostirup  animosities,  to  sever  the  bands  of 
kindred,  to  excite  a harsh  and  irascible  arid  vin- 
dictive spirit.  After  war  a long  reign  of  peace  is 
needed  to  repair  not  only  the  physical  but  the  moral 
mischiefs  of  which  war  has  been  the  cause;  and  so 
after  the  strife  of  the  ballot  box,  with  it's  months, 
not  to  say  years,  of  preparatory  struggle  and  contest, 
it  behoves  a people  to  address  themselves  assidu- 
ously to  the  cultivation  of  all  those  humanizing,  pu- 
rifying, soltening  influences  to  which  strife  of  any 
kind  is  antagonistic,  and  without  which  no  political 
triumph  or  arrangement  of  things  could  give  us 
peace  and  happiness. 

Gladly,  therefore,  we  bid  farewell  to  politics  for  a 
while;  at  least  to  t he  strife  and  turmoil  and  commo- 
tion of  politics.  We  renounce  caucusses,  conven- 
tions, mass  meetings,  processions,' torch  light  march- 
es, clubs,  estimates,  comparisons  of  returns  and  cal 
dilations  of  chances.  All  these,  and  other  adjuncts 
of  the  great  struggle,  have  had  their  day  and  place, 
and  now,  like  the  scents  and  properties  of  a melo- 
drama that  has  had  its  run,  they  may  be  stowed 
away  in  vaults,  garrets  and  lumber-rooms,  until  the 
lapse  of  lime  calls  them  forth  again  Irom  tbeirin- 
glorious  repose,  again  to  do  their  spiriting  in  the 
heat  and  bustle  of  some  future  contest.  Sufficient 
forllie  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  sufficient  for  the  four 
years  have  been  the  protraction  and  eagerness  of  the 
fray;  let  us  sit  down  in  peace  and  quietness  for  at 
least  a year  or  two,  contemplate  the  blessings  and 
enjoyments  that  are  vouchsafed  to  us  so  freely, whistle 
care,  and  contention  to  the  winds,  abjure  President- 
making,  protest  against  the  annexation  cf  Texas 
with  all  our  might,  even  if  Mr.  Puik  is  elected  with 
that  hit  ol  Captain  Tyler’s  thunder  in  his  breeches 
pocket,  arid  make  ourselves'  as  comfortable  and 
happy  as  circumstances  and  a clear  conscience  will 
permit.” 

'1  he  editor  then  refers  touchingly  and  beautifully 
to  the  many  blesssings  we  of  this  country  enjoy,  in- 
forms his  readers  of  h is  intention  during  the  coming 
time  of  truce  from  politics,  to  devote  himself  to  ef- 
forts for  their  entertainment  and  edification,  mpre 
varied  and  miscellaneous  than  circumstances  have 
permitted  for  a long  time  past;  and  concludes  thus  : 

“And  so,  kind  reader,  we  take  our  leave  for  the 
present  of  active  political  exerLiou;  giad  of  the  res- 
pite to- which  you  and  we  and  the  country  are  enti- 
tled; determined  to  enjoy  it, as  little  distm  bed  as  may 
be  by  the  recollections  of  past  hopes  that  may  not 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  clinging  with  unshaken  trust 
to  the  belie!  and  hope  that  with  our  country  all  will 
yetgo  well,  however  unpropitious  may  be  the  aspect 
of  things  in  reference  to  the  great  issues  on  which 
we  have  been  contending. 

From  the  Washington  Standard. 

THE  END  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

The  grept  State  ol  New  York  has  gone, 
like  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  for  Polk  and  Dallas, 
and  the  probability  is  that  James  _K.  Polk  succeed  , 


to  the  Presidency.  The  Whigs,  it  is  true,  may  pos- 
sibly have  carried  Georgia  and  Mississippi — though 
the  chances  are  decidedly  against  such  a probability 
— and  thus  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  ! 

Our  hopes  of  such  a result  we  acknowledge,  to  be 
faint  indeed.  We  have  been  beaten  in  Pennsylvania 
by  foreign  and  grossly  illegal  votes.  The  peopie  of 
that  great  Tariff  State,  whose  interests  would  have 

been  watched  over  and  protected  by  Henry  Clay  | that  victory  will  crown 
been  borne  down  and  overrun  by  foreigners  and 
the  twenty-six  electoral  votes  of  the'  Stale  given  to 
James  K Polk,  a free  trader  and  Texas  annexa- 
tionist ? 

We  have  been  beaten  in  New  York  by  foreigners 
and  abolitionists,  and  the  thirty  six  electoral  votes  of 
that  Tariff  and  anti  annexation  State  have  by  these 
and  the  foulest  species  of  illegal  voting  also  been 
given  to  the  free  trader  annexationist! 

Thus  has  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party,  the  first 
and  greatest  Statesman  in  America — ho  who  has 
twice  saved  the  country  and  is  “the  noblest  work  of 
God,  an  honest  man” — a man  endowed  with  all  the 
qualifications  both  of  head  and  heart  to  make  an  em- 
inent, an  upright  and  a just  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
great  Republic — in  all  probability  been  defeated, 
and  the  creature  of  circumstance,  of  accident,  Gen- 
eral Jackson’s  man  of  straw,  been  elected  to  the  seat 
once  graced  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 

Monroe,  Adams  and  Harrison’!  How  iiumulmting! 

But  shall  we'-  as  freemen,  “who  know  our  rights 
and  knowing,  dare  to  maintain  them,”  abandon  and 
give  tip  the  ship  to  the  crew  that,  as  it  now  seems,  is 
about  to  take  possession  of  her, for  a four  years  cruise? 

Never — no  never  ! 

We  are  in  the  right,  and  will  stand  by  our  arms 
and  our  principles,  and  at  feast  form  a minority 
whicli  will  not  only  keep  an  ever-watchful  eye  upon 
the  works  of  the  majority,  in  the  exercise  of  its  ill- 
gotten  power,  and  thereby  do  much  towards  preserv- 
ing our  glorious  institutions,  but  be  ready  to  rally  in 
the  next  campaign  with  an  energy  and  a power  and 
might  that  will  not  fail  “to  expel  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  from  Rome  1 

Look,  brother  Whigs,  at  the  noble  conduct  of  Ma- 
ryland, Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  in  the  support  they  have  just  given  to  Henry 
Clay!  We  confidently  expect  that  North  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Indiana  have 
also  proved  equally  worthy  supporters  of  the  great 
and  good  cause.  We  have  an  abiding  f.i.th  in  Geor- 
gia too — nor  are  we  without  hopes  of  Mississippi. — 

Certainly  Delaware,  Vermont — never  faltering,  ever 
glorious  Vermont — and  old  Massachusetts  will,  even 
though  the  day  be  dark  and  gloomy,  range  them- 
selves under  the  banner  of  Clay,  Liberty,  and 
Union!” 

What  a noble  phalanx  ! What  a galaxy  of  Con- 
stitutional States  ! What  Whig  would  not  rather 
be  in  such  a “law  and  order”  minority  than  to  tri- 
umph and  revel,  for  four  years,  in  a Polk  majority, 
foully  and  scandalously  obtained  as  it  will  have  been, 
should  our  adversaries  succeed. 

What  Whig  does  not  rejoice  that  iie  has  giAen  his 
support  to  Henry  Clay  ! The  great  Kentucky 
Statesman,  if  he  is  defeated,  will  be  dearer  than  ever 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Whigs  everywhere  who  have 
stood  gallantly  by  him,  and  would  have  triumphantly 
elected  him,  but  for  the  votes  of  the  foreigners  and 
abolitionists  ! 


Such  a party,  composed  of  such  materials,  and 
“held  together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  public 
plunder,”  may  triumph  for  the  hour,  but  their  suc- 
cess cannot,  will  not  last. 

Let  every  Whig,  then,  as  tie  is  conscious  that  he 
has  done  Ii is  duty,  resolve  to  continue  in  its  per- 
formance, faithfully,  in  the  gallant  army  to  which 
he  is  voluntarily  attached,  with  the  cheering  hope 
his  efforts.  Let  him  never 
despair  of  the  Rc.publip,  hut  in  going  down  tempor- 
arily, cry  out  to  every  Wnig,  in  the  language  of  the 
immortal  Lawrence,  whose  departing  soul 
him  that  the  good  cause  would  triumph, 

GIVE  UP  THE  SHIP.” 


assured 

“don’t 


“More  true  joy  Marcelius  exiled  feels, 

“Than  Caesar  with  « Senate  at  his  heels. 

Mr.  Clay  can  now,  if  defeated,  look  on,  with  his 
friends,  and  witness  ti.e  heart-burnings,  strifes,  and 
quarrels  of  the  different  factions  that  constitute  the 
dominant  party ! The  friends  of  Calhoun  fighting 
for  the  succession,  free  trade,  and  Texas!  The  Ben- 
ton, Van  Buren,  and  Buchanan  forces  taking,  and 
maintaining  most  obstinately,  exactly  the  reverse 
position  ! Cass  and  his  friends  in  a quandary  as  to 
which  side  they  shall  espouse,  but  sure  to  be  in  the 
melee!  Tyler  and  his  “Guard”  making  the  most 
of  their  ‘fixed  fact”  while  it  lasts,  and  planning  for 
a furious  ( but  harmless)  onset  at  whatever  section 
of  the  parly  seems  to  them  to  predominate  and  ill 
disposed  to  “do  justice  to  John  Tyler”  by  fulfilling  a 
certain  understanding  to  give  him  the  Locofoco  nom- 
ination for  I«44!  Messrs.  Bibb,  Wiekliffe,  and  Nel- 
son, (if  not  Calhoun,  Wilkins,  and  Mason,  i sticking 
to  their  places  in  the  Cabinet,  resolved  hot  to  abdi- 
cate unless  absolutely  dismissed,  while  Amos  Ken- 
dall, Andrew  Stevenson,  William  L.  Marcy,  Cave 
Johnson,  Sta.,  will  be  standing  ready  and  grinning 
ghastly  smiles  at  them,  if  not  absolutely  exclaiming, 
‘Get  ye  gone!  we  want  your  places!" 

And  what  will  General  Jackson  say  ? Will  he  con- 
sent that  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  man  that  he 
once  panted  to  hang  as  high  as  Hainan  tor  his  [.’uni- 
fication, shall  be  his  pet's  Secretary  of  State?  Believe 
it  who  may.  Andrew  Stevenson  is  the  man  as  Thom- 
as Ritchie  knows. 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

THE  MORAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  ELECTIONS. 

Apart  from  the  mere  political  results  ol'  the  late 
elections,  there  is  one  aspect  in  which  they  can  be 
contemplated,  which  is  full  of  interest  to  all  those 
who  are  devoted  to  free  institutions.  We  have  seen, 
after  several  months  of  deep  and  pervading.excile- 
ment,  the  population  of  state  after  state,  record  their 
opinions  in  questions  ol  great  importance,  in  perfect 
order  and  peace.  A stranger  looking  upon  the  agi- 
tated state  of  our  societies  just  before  t he  election, 
might  naturally  have  supposed  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  work  oil'  so  much  fermentation  without 
violence.  But  in  a single  day,  by  the  simple  process 
of  depositing  a little  piece  of  printed  paper  in  boxes, 
the  exacerbation  has  passed  away,  and  the  millions 
of  human  beings  that  the  day  before  seemed  ready 
to  devour  each  other  with  rage  and  prejudice,  quietly 
resume  their  wonted  occupations. 

There  is  in  our  view  a moral  grandeur  in  this 
spectacle,  which  has  not  been  equalled  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  That  the  whole  of  a mighty 
nation  after  many  weeks  of  earnest  and  even  bitter 
dispute,  after  their  political  and  religious  convic- 
tions have  been  vividly  aroused  by  abounds  of  ap- 
peals, from  the  press,  the  tribune  and  the  pulpit, — 
tlie  political  destinies  of  many  coming  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  immense  pecuniary  stakes,  hanging 
on  the  result — should  thus  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
ascertained  majority  of  voices,  manifests  a devotion 
to  public  order  and  a reliance  upon  the  general  in- 
telligence, which  are  among  the  strongest  testimo- 
nies that  could  be  given  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
liberal  forms  of  government.  It  greatly  adds  to  the 
effect  of  this  spectacle  to  consider  that  during  all 
the  great  movements  of  the  people,  there  lias  been 
no  occasion  for  the  interposition  of  military,  arid 
hardly  of  civil  forces. 

Results  of  this  kind  justify  the  faith  which  the 
friends  of  democracy  are  ever  disposed  to  place  in 
the  benefits  of  a gradual  advancement  of  popular 
institutions. 


From  the  Richmond  Whig. 

It  is  perhaps  worse  than  useless  now  to  speculate 
upon  the  causes  of  our  late  defeat.  Beaten,  badly 
and  shamefully  beaten,  we  are;  and  as  to  the  killed, 
it  little  matters  whether  grape  shot  or  a bomb  pro- 
duced the  death,  so  to  us  it  will  avail  nothing  except 
as  warning  and  wisdom  for  the  future,  to  point,  to 
Abolitionism,  Dorrism,  Foreignism,  Mormonism, 
and  official  influence,  grape  shot  at  the  north,  or  the 
Texas  bomb  at  the  South,  as  the  efficient  means  of 
discomfiture.  These,  it  is  true  may  be  cpunled 
among  the  items  of  experience';  but  experience  alas, 
“like  a lantern  on  the  stern,  shines  only  on  the  waves 
behind  us.”  It  is  too  late  now  to  avail  ourselves  of 
it;  and  like  rational,  peaceable,  law-loving  people, 
as  the  Whig  party  is,  it  becomes  us  to  hear  the  ca- 
tastrophe to  our  hopes  wit-h  as  much  calmness  as  we 
can,  and  to  cast  about  us  for  the  means  and  the 
hopes  of  future  triumph.  Though  conquered,  we 
are  not  overcome.  The  principles  upon  which  vve 
rallied  our  army  are  deeply,  sincerely,  infixed  in  the 
hearts  of  our  scattered  soldiery,  and  like  the  whistle 
call  of  Roderic  Dhu,  will  bring  together  again,  not 
from  bush  and  hillock,  but  from  extended  plains, 
from  mountains  arid  Irom  rallies,  the  clansmen,  good 
and  true,  of  our  great  Whig  party.  Meanwhile  we 
must  give  rest  to  the  weary,  succour  to  the  wounded. 
As  to  mir^great  leader,  he  stands  upon  a loftier  emi- 
nence than  before;  as  “office  could  not  add,”  so  the 
loss  of  it  cannot  “detract  one  cubic  from  his  stature.” 
To  be  overcome  by  suc-h  means  is  a moral  triumph  to 
him:  Like  Tliemistocles,  he  is  driven  into  exile  by 
the  jealousy  of  his  splendid  talents;  but  unlike  him, 
those  splendid  talents  will  not  be  wrongfully  turned 
against  ins  country.  The  philosophic  calmness  of  a 
soul  like  his,  cannot  be  disturbed  by  such  an  event, 
however  untoward.  Indeed,  we  may  well  indulge 
the  hope  that 

“More  true  joy  Marcelius  exiled  feels, 

Thau  Caesar  with  a Senate  at  his  heels.” 
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From  the  same. 

SUSPENSE  AND  CERTAINTY  ! 

Upon  one  thing,  we  suppose  we  may  without  a 
trespass,  congratulate  both  parties!  It  is  that  the 
stale  of  suspense,  the  most  painful  and  hasrassing  of 
all  conditions,  is  exchanged  for  certainty.  The 
Whigs  now  know  the  worst,  and  the  Democrats  the 
best!  Henry  Clay  is  rejected,  and  James  K.  Polk 

is  elected  to  be  the  first,  because  it  is  suppos 

ed  to  be  bestowed  by  the  free  choice  of  intelligent 
freemen  and  Republican  ! Such  a result  is  astound- 
ing to  the  whigs  who  did  not  a week  ago  hope  for 
it — most  astounding  of  all,  to  Mr.  James  K Polk,  a 
Jiltle  man,  something  like  a third-rate  lawyer,  from 
Tennessee — above  mediocrity  in  no  sense — scarcely 
— scarcely  up  to  it  in  any. 

This  is  the  man — so  undistinguished — so  unbistori- 
cal — so  incapable  of  becoming  historical— who  is 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Ur.iied  States— an 
office  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  among 
mankind,  by  both  the  friends  and  foes  of  Re- 
publics ! 

It  was  touchingly  and  eloquently  said  by  a Philan- 
thropist who  was  speaking  of  the  noble  Philanthro- 
pist, Anthony  Benezet — “I  had  rather  be  Anthony 
Benezet  in  his  grave,  than  George  Washington  in  ai! 
his  glory  !”  Even  the  pure  glory  of  Washington,  by 
the  elevated  thinker,  was  deemed  inferior  to  Bene- 
zet’s,  who  had  devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  and  his 
whole  soul,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow 
men!  To  parody  the  sentiment,  we  had  rather,  far 
rather,  be  Henry  Clay,  who  has  nobly  served  his 
country  and  never  betrayed  a trust  or  any  one  that 
confided  in  him,  than  Mr.  Polk,  who  has  been  elec- 
ted because  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  distinction  ! — 
who  would  have  been  the  more  easily  elected  had 
he  been  still  iessworthy  ! Since  the  spirit  of  the 
contest  has  been  and  will  always  be,  in  degenerate 
Republics,  to  pull  down  the  most  worthy,  and  to  ele 
vate  the  less  worthy  to  degrade  the  excellent ! 

The  Presidency  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  Mr. 
Clay's  glory.  It  could  not  have  added  a cubit  to  his 
historical  statue.  Next  to  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin, the  honest  historian  will  transmit  him  to  future 
generations,  as  the  Patriot  who  for  thirty  years  and 
more,  had  ever  been,  in  every  emergency , the  most 
prompt  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  his  country,  the  most 
whole-souled  in  his  devotion  to  her  several  interests, 
the  most  successful  in  his  efforts  to  serve  and  to  save 
her. 

And  what  has  been  his  reward  ? Countrymen  ! 
Even  many  of  you  who  have  assisted  in  the  deed  of 
his  morlirtcation  and  rejection,  now  that  the  deed  is 
done  and  cannot  be  recalled — Can  you  think  of  it 
without  shame  and  remorse  ? Do  you  not  blush  at 
having  been  accessory  to  an  act  so  ungenerous  to  a 
great  Patriot,  and  so  unjust  to  your  country  ? 

From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  .advertiser. 

It  is  a startling  fact  that  the  result  in  this  state, 
and  perhaps  in  the  Union,  has  been  wrought,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  who  felt  that  they  were 
American  citizens,  by  the  aliens  who  have  been  na- 
turalized in  this  city  and  New  York  within  the  past 
two  years;  and  their  action  has  in  a great  degree,  if 
not  entirely,  been  controlled  by  demagogues  in  whom 
an  individual  would  not  repose  the  slightest  confi- 
dence in  matters  of  private  per-onal  concernment 
Yet  they  have  rushed  in,  and  to  their  keeping  are 
entrusted  i he  mighty  destinies  of  this  nation, with  all 
the  residing  consequences  to  the  people  and  their 
children.  Who  has  reason  to  rejoice  over  this  re- 
sult? Will  it  stimulate  enterprise,  will  it  give  a new 
impulse  to  industry,  will  it  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant-, "or  the  laboring 
man? — will  it  cause  the  philanthropist  to  rejoice  to 
learn  that  a party  pledged  to  the  suspension  of  the 
public  works  in  this  state,  to  a repeal  of  the  tariff',  to 
squandering  in  the  yearly  expenditures  of  govern- 
ment the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
creasing and  perpetuating  the  slave  power,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  stale  and  nation? 

JAMES  K.  POLK’S  ANCESTORS. 

George  .Andrews'  statement.  The  following  addi 
tional  testimony  in  relation  to  the  grandfather  of  J. 
K.  Folk  was  produced  at  a public  meeting  held  a few 
days  since,  of  which  the  account  says: 

“The  number  of  persons  present  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  1,000  to  12or  1400. 

“Letters  were  received  from  distinguished  demo- 
crats who  were  unable  to  be  present,  and  though 
there  was  a disappointment  in  not  seeing  and  hear- 
ing some  who  were  expected  on  the  occasion, yet 
there  was  an  active,  living,  moving  ardor  of  feeling 
which  could  not  be  diminished — which  has  its  origin 
in  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people,  wholly 
independent  of  excitement  from  powerful  speakers 
and  inflammatory  appeal. 


“When  Mr.  LirMsay  was  speaking  on  the  stale  and 
refuted  charge  of  Polk’s  grandfather  being  a lory, 
he  was  informed  that  there  was  a living  witness  pm 
sent  who  knew  Col.  Ezekiel  P dk  well  and  wo  1 1 
state  the  facts  in  the  case.  After  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ed Esquire  Andrews  made  the  following  statement  in 
writing. 

Statement  of  George  Andrews,  aged  75  years. 

When  a boy,  from  8 to  25  years  of  age,  1 lived 
within  one  mile  of  Gen.  Sumter,  at  Statesbnrgh.  1 
recollect  very  well  that  in  the  spring  of  1781 , a troop 
was  raised  by  Gen.  Sumter  called  the  State  Triop, 
to  serve  12  months.  That  troop  served  at  the  battle 
of  the  Eutaw.  After  the  war,  1 tnink  in  '86  all  the 
officers  of  that  troop  were  summoned  to  Gen.  Sum- 
ter’s to  make  some  regulations  about  their  own  p3\, 
and  the  pay  of  their  men  I recollect  seeing  there 
several  of  the  Alexanders,  one  John  McKnight,  arid 
Col.  Thomas  Polk  and  Ezekiel  Polk.  1 recollect 
Ezekiel  Polk  well.  He  to,  k the  same  certificates 
for  pay  that  the -other  officers  obtained.  Ido  rot 
know  whether  he  was  a captain  or  a colonel,  but  I 
know  he  was  an  officer.  I afterwards  saw  Ezekiel 
Polk  frequently  at  Wm.  Muriel’s,  mv  brother-in  law. 
fie  always  stopped  at  Mttnel’s  house  on  his  wav  to 
Charleston  after  the  war.  5 have  often  listened  to 
him  relating  the  history  of  the  battles  he  was  engag- 
ed in.  1 have  no  doubt  he  took  protection  when 
Cornwallis  overrun  the  country,  as  did  several  others 
of  the  most  prominent  whigs  in  that  region.  Col. 
Hayne  was  one  who  took  the  same  kind  of  protec- 
tion, but  after  the  British  left  the  neighborhood  Col. 
Polk,  was  again  in  the  army  and  fought  for  bis  conn 
try.  i am  seventy  five  years  old,  and  was  clerk  for 
Gen.  Sumter  till  I was  twenty  five  years  old.  1 never 
heard  till  lately,  that  Col.  Polk  was  charged  wiih 
being  a tory.  and  I do  not  believe  there  was  anv  just 
foundation  for  the  charge.  I make  this  statement 
for  the  honor  of  an  old  and  faithful  revolutionary- 
soldier,  arid  shall  vote  if  I live,  for  his  grand  son 
James  K.  Polk  for  the  presidency. 

GEO.  ANDREWS 

G.  F.  Lindsay, 

J G Bytejvood. 

Benton,  Wilcox  county,  Oct.  3 d,  1844. 


give  your  views  nitres:.- 
who  arc  concerned  in  - 
determined  to  suspend 

your  rep!  I am  sir, 
dient  servant. 


vediy  up 


an  :ii  itn  ■ Liter,  ere 
until  we  receive 
Iriic.’s  must  obe* 
JOB  VV.  RAY. 


Attest 


“MR.  BIRNEY’s  POSITION.” 

An  article  inserted  in  the  Register  of  the  2d  instant 
page  143,  as  extracted  from  the  Genesee  county 
\(Mich.)  Democrat  Extra,  of  the  21st  October,  con- 
tained a letter  said  to  be  from  Mr.  Birnpy  to  Mr. 
Garland , certified  and  sworn  to,  which  Mr.  B.  pro- 
nounces to  he  a forgery  throughout.  If  so' the  author 
ought  to  be  ferreted  out,  exposed  and  punished  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner.  Hi^  name  should  be  tn-an- 
1 ded  with  infamy  in  every  one  cf  the  fifteen  hundred 
public  journals  of  the  country. 

Note  from  the  editor  of  Ike  Boston  Morning  Chronicle 
to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas.  Gentlemen:  I have 
just  received  (after  my  own  paper  is  nearly  worked 
off)  a letter  from  Mr.  Birney,  totally  denying  the 
: letter  whicti  has  been  extensively  circulated  in  the 
; whig  papers,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him 
' to  Air.  Garland.  You  will  confer  a favor,  if,  under 
the  circumstances,  you  will  publish  the  following 
extract.  Your  obedient  servant. 

JOSHUA  LEAVITT. 

Editor  Morning  Cnror.icle, 

Tuesday  Eve.  Nov.  5. 

Cleveland , Nov.  1,  1844. 

Dear  Sir:  I saw,  a few  hours  ago,  at  Fail-port, 
where  the  steamer  stopped  a fe-.v  miuuies,ths  letter 
1 purporting  to  be  written  by  me  to  Mr.  Garland,  da- 
ted Sept.  26,  1844.  The  letter,  itself,  is  an  absolute 
forgery — so  do  1 believe  the  affidavits  are — as  1 do 
| not  think  Birdsall,  Thayer  and  Davis,  would  do  so 
base  an  act,  bad  as  the  limes  are. 

(Signed)  JAMES  G.  BIRNEY. 

From  the  Cumberland  Civilian. 
CORF.ESrONDENCE  BETWEEN  J-  W Ray  AND  H.  ClAY. 

Jennon's  Hun.  J\ll.  S.  Iron  Works.  Alleghany  county, 
Ml.  Sept.  12,  1844. 

To  his  excellency  Henry  Clay: 

Sir:  The  topic  whk h now  agitates  this  nation  is 
well  known  to  your  excellency;  and  you  also  are  a- 
ware  that  the  article  of  political  faith  which  chiefly 
interests  and  most  widely  divides  the  people  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  is  the  tariff.  The  newspa- 
pers of  both  parties  have  distinctlyslaled  and  volum- 
inously commented  upon  your  views  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  But  even  fact,  when  conveyed  through 
such  channels,  cannot  indubitably  be  relied  on.  They 
often  eugolize  without  merit,  and  condemn  without 
a cause,  just  as  their  interest  may  lead  or  caprice 
dictate. 

1 therefore,  as  a workman,  and  by  request  of  a 
number  of  my  fellow  workmen  and  citizens  of  Alle 
ghany  county,  would  thank  you  as  a candidate  fur 

, the  highest  “ffiee  iu  the  gilt  of  this  great  nation,  to 


MR.  CLAY’S  ANSWER. 

Ashland  Sept  26th  1844- 

Dear  Sir:  H ivirig  expressed  my  opinion  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  m pub  ic  speeches,  j:,  letters  win  h 
have  been  published,  and  in  Iher  <"•<  ms  wit  nos  '-he 
last  sis  months,  i"  fa  r -fa  in  itf  ’ -r  rfnrine  . with 
discrin;  ma.t  mu  fm  protect  uni,  a..d  against  the  repeal  of 
the  tariff  of  1642.  you  w ill  ex:  i.s-  Hu  M-i  e.xpTE-suig 
my  surprise  that  yVm  should  deem  :l  esar'  tor-all 
on  me  for  n reiteration  of  it.  Mv  respc  L alone  for 
you  .prompts  tin-  ; re- cut  reply  , uh:<  li,  for  the  reason 
above  slated,  snr-  I v does  not  need  j -i.lv  ic . , 1 1 : ■ ; i . 

No  man  bribe  naiiou  i-  mop-  deeply  peneliatrd 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  | rotee  ve  . , 1 ■ t an  t am, 

and  not  one  would  m">T<s  sinee.re.lv  deplore  its  over- 
throw than  I should.  1 am  respectfully,  y u obedient 
servant,  H.  CLAY. 

Mr.  Job  W . Ray  . 


At  the  same  time  as  the  above,  Mr  Ray  sent  a let- 
ter of  the  very  same  wording,  to  Mr.  Polk.  h"t  up  to 
the  present  time  he  has  not  reteived  Mr.  Po  k’s 
answer. 


FOREIGN  VIEWS  OF  AMERICAN  POLITICS 

Extracts  from  an  editorial  article  m the  Paris 
Journal  des  Debuts  on  the  subject  of  our  presidential 
election. 

“Tri  the  course  of  O-  lober  and  November,  choice 
is  to  be  made  in  the  different  states  of  the  union,  of 
electors  delegated  to  nominate  the  president  of  the 
United  Stales.  For  several  months  the  agitation 
there  has  been  extreme.  The  fifteen  hundred  pa- 
pers which  that  countrv  numbers,  entertain  the  pub- 
lic every  morning  with  this  great  affair.  Ac<  sta- 
tions are  thrown  from  one  side  to  ihe  other  with 
extreme  violence.  N umeroris  popu tar  assemh'ages 
take  place  to  warm  the  z<  a I of  fiiends,  and  alarm 
enemies,  hy  Ihe  masses  which  pass  m review  Ihere. 
When  there  are  only  15.UU0  j ersons  at  a meeting,  it 
is  considered  a failure.  These  preparatory  assem- 
blies are  not  held,  as  with  us,  in  a closed  building, 
but  in  Ihe  open  air.  Ev.  ry  one  comes  Ihere  from  a 
di-tance  on  his  horse,  his  wagon  or  hi>  carriage;  mid 
at  such  a meeting  may  be  seen  processions  six  miles 
(nine  kilometres)  long  li  the  cities  ih.i-e  are  pa- 
rades and  banquets.  Standards  aie  borne,  covered 
with  inscriptions.  The  democrats  have  the  names  of 
Polk  ami  Dallas — the  devices,  “Annexation  of  Tex- 
as,” -Down  w it  li  the  tariff  ” “Free  Trade,”  &r . On 
the  side  which  is  called  conservative,  u.ey  display 
the.  names  of  Clav  and  Freiinghuysen,  with  the 
words.  The  Tariff,  Protection  to  Naiional  Industry, 
Distribution  (among  ihe  slates)  of  the.  products  of 
ihe  sales  of  pubic  lands.  &r.  General  Jackson  has 
been  designated  as  Old  Hickory,  fie  viril  Hickory) 
the  name  of  a species  or  nut  tree.  Mr.  Polk,  who  is 
his  protege,  is  Young  Hickory,  and  this  is  a sprt  of 
bye-word  among  ihe  democrats.  Mr  Clay  is  called 
the  “Old  Conn,”  (le  vieux  Raccoon)  from  the  name 
of  a little  quadruped,  a species  of  badger,  very  abun- 
dant in  the  western  forests,  and  in  hunting  which, 
the  celebrated  sp  irtsmen  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Ohio,  display  great  prowess.  On  both 
soles  they  bring  forward  with  the  most  imp.u-tiirha- 
ble  assurance  the  most  exaggerated  cal.  illations  on 
the  majority  which  is  hoped  for,  for  the  respective 
candidates.  They  go  farther;  they  strengthen  these 
calculations  by  bets,  as  if  money  must  ostensibly  be 
mixed  up  with  every  thing  on  the  oilier  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Half  of  the  strength  of  the  discussions,  the  speeches 
and  correspondence,  is  employed  in  defence,  the 
other  in  attack,  and  the  attacks  are  oflen  brutal. — 
General  Jackson,  always  young,  when  fighting  is  to 
be  done,  spreads  about  odious  accusations  against 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr  Clay  m some  of  his  k-lters  shows 
1 1 1 tie  respect  for  Mr  'Tyler.  Mr.  Clay,  of  a liberal 
mind,  is  exempted  from  those  prejudices  which  usu- 
ally accompany  narrow  souls.  He  has  then  to  de 
fend  himself  from  ttie  charge,  of  not  being  a devotee 
and  lor  being  more  than  accommodating  m religion. 
Fortunately  lor  him,  in'  1832,  at  the  period  ui  the 
cholera,  he  proposed  in  congress  that  a day  of  prayer 
should  he  appointed  fur  the  nation,  to  draw  down 
upon  it  the  divine  lavor.  The  argument  is  unanswe- 
ranle,  out  then  it  is  said,  in  order  to  rouse  the  Irish 
against  him,  that  he  lias  but  little  esteem  for  the 
Catholics.  We  do  not  know-  what  answer  lie  makes 
to  this  charge.  Mr.  Fu  ll  is  reproached  because  his 
grandfather,  during  the  war  for  independence,  was" 
among  the  parlizans  of  ihe  English  crown;  to  this 
hts  friends  say  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  false,  and 
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extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  world. 


then  that  Mr.  Polk  and  not  his  grandfather  is  the 
person  to  be  considered.  The  partizans  of  this  can-  men  of  Bos'  mi;  burnish  your  armor — prepare  forth 
didate  have  also  imagined  a prodigious  argument  in  ! conflict;  and  1 say  to  you  in  the  language  of  Galgacu- 
h is  favor  to  be,  that  his  residence  is  only  ten  miles:  to  the  ancient  Britons — think  of  your  forefathers — 
from  the  place  where  general  Jackson  the  idol  of  the  ihink  of  your  posterity!"  What  is  this  hut  delusion 
party  was  born.  A more  serious  charge  against] — or,  what  is  worse — a direct  appeal  to  arms  to  op- 
Mr.  Polk  than  that  of  having  descended  from  a tory  pose  the  decision  of  the  American  people,  should  it 
grandfather,  is  that  he  has  never  been  considered  a be  favorable  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
man  of  any  importance.  He  is  a very  insignificant  States? 


person.  His  rival,  on  the  eontrary,  is  the  most  ca- 
pable man  on  whom  the  union  can  bestow  its  confi- 
dence 


1 may  be  blamed  for  spelling  Mr.  Erving’s  name 
wrong,  but  I trust  I shall  never  deserve  the  shame  of 
mistaking  the  path  of  duty  where  my  country’s 


After  alluding  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Tyler,  and  to  : rights  are  involved.  I believed  from  tin;  disclosures 
the  principles  on  which  the  election  will  probably  be  I made  to  me  of  the  transactions  of  18)9,  that  Mr. 
decided,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say: — j Adams  surrendered  the  interests  of  the  United  Slates 

“The  success  of  the  Clay  ticket -till  remains  doubt- ^ when  he  took  the  Sabine  river  as  the  boundary  be- 
ful,  though  just  now  it  is  very  confidently  predict  . tween  us  and  Spain,  when  lie  might  have  gone  to  the 
ed.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Clay  is  much  to  be  desired  ''Colorado,  if  not  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Such  was 
for  America,  and  for  the  whole  civilized  world,  in  the  natural  inference  from  the  facts  stated  by  Mr. 


as  much  as  it  is  important  that  the  destinies  ol  a 
great  people  should  lie  in  skilful  and  firm  hands. — 
Mr.  Clay  represents  in  America  the  idea  of  order 
and  of  regular  progress. 


GENERAL  JACKSON S 

The  3oston  Advertiser  says: 

General  Jackson  has  published,  in  the  Nashville  slavery  throughout  the  world. 
Union,  the  following  reply  to  the  comments  on  h is  I Is  there  an  American  patriot 

1 " ' .... 
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Young  ] ago,  a falsehood.  If  Mr.  Monroe  wished  my  opin- 
ion and  advice,  why  did  he  not  ask  it  himsell  ? He 
knew  that  1 came  to  Washington,  under  impressions 
with  regard  to  the  movement  in  his  cabinet  to  arrest 
me,  which  would  not  allow  me  to  have  interviews, 
nr  hold  communication  with  either  Mr.  Crawford  or 
Mr.  Adams.  Soon  after  the  triumphant  vote  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  acquitting  me  of  all  the 
improper  conduct  alleged  in  the  resolutions  of  Clay 
and  Cobb,  1 left  the  city  of  Washington.  Having,  the 
day  after  the  vote,  visited  the  representative  body  by 
invitation,  i think  on  the  next  I left  the  city  for  West 
Point  Academy.  This  base  falsehood  was,  I thought, 
nailed  to  the  counter,  when  first  made  by  Mr.  Adams' 
by  the  Globe,  and  there  it  has  stuck  for  years-  but 
on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  election,  and  when 
Mr.  Adams  might  well  have  supposed  me  nearly 
dead,  and  so  entirely  enfeebled  by  sickness  as  to  be 
incapable  of  reply,  be  produces  it  again,  with  anew 
face  upon  it.  Providence,  kind  to  me,  has  disap- 
pointed him;  and  1 again  declare  that  this  new-vamp- 
ed statement  that  [ was  consulted  bv  him  on  the 
Mr.  Adams.  It  proves  that  he  was  then  as  now  an  I boundary  of  the  Florida  treaty  before  it  was  made, 
alien  to  Hie  true  interests  of  his  country;  but  he  had  ; and  that  ] agreed  to  the  boundary  proposed — the  Sa- 
not  then  as  now  the  pretext  of  co-operation  with  j bine — is  positively  false,  his  pretended  diary  to  the 
Great  Britain  in  her  peaceful  endeavors  to  extinguish  : contrary  notwithstanding. 

What  honorable  or  just  man  can  repose  belief  on 
that  can  read  the  j his  statements,  after  Ids  receiving  from  Dr.  Mayo 


Erving;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  account  now 
given  ol  the  negotiation  to  alter  this  impression. — 
The  address  on  the  contrary,  does  not  at  all  relieve 


nt,  when  he  shall  have  recovered  the -papers  re-  of  Texas  to  our  Union  would  be  a national  benefit,  . letter  v.  as  to  Judge  Fulton,  then  acting  governor  of 
rred  to  in  his  former  letter.  This  he  has  made  no  are  jn  error — are  we  to  be  deterred  from  the  ex  pres- ! Arkansas,  in  the  absense  of  Governor  Pope.  Ho 
iproach  towards  doing,  in  the  present  letter.  He  | sion  of  our  opinions  by  threats  of  armed  opposition?  j (Adams)  saw  it,  marked  confidential.  Heal'soknew 
would  have  it  appear  that  the  authority  for  Mr.  j and  is  it  in  this  manner  that.  Ihe  peaceful  policy  of  . that  it  was  purloined  from  me  be  by  his  accomplice 
Adams’  view  of  the  question,  is  his  own  diary.  The  . Great  Britain  is  to  be  carried  into  execution  should  in  this  transaction,  and,  if  an  honorable  man.  would 
fact  is  far  otherwise.  Mr.  Adams’  statement  rests  ; the  American  people  decide  that  we  are  in  crroi? — at  once  have  returned  it  to  me.  Instead  of  [his  he 
upon  that  testimony  for  nothing,  but  for  the  confir-  j Or  does  Mr.  Adams  mean  to  intimate  that  the  will  kept- it,  and  read  it  to  the  representative  branch  of 


charge  which  General  Jackson  makes  against  Mr. 
Adams,  o(  having  unnecessarily  sacrificed  the  terri 
tory,  and  the  assertion  that  the  Spanish  government 
were  ready  to  cede  it. 

Hermitage,  Oct.  22,  1844. 


of 
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ty  before?  But 

this  is  an  act  of  perfidy  on  the  part  of  one  once  holding 


our  revolution? 

Instead  of  going  to  British  history  for  sentiments  '^e  elevated  station  of  the  presidency!  True,  iia 
worthy  of  the  republican  youth  of  our  country  on  an  obtained  it  by  intrigue,  bargain,  and  corruption;  tint 
occasion  so  vitally  affecting  our  national  safety  and  I Bie  distinction  should  have  imparted  some  consider- 
bonor,  I would  recommend  those  in  General  Wash-  | 3 1 ion  lor  the  public’s  sense  of  honor,  if  he  himself 

' ‘’"'l  of  the  kind.  But  his  interest  now 


the  Young  Men’s  Club  ol  Boston,  delivered  on  the  j rejpn  nations,  and  whatever  is  calculated  to 


Dear  Sir:  I thank  you  lor  the  copy  of  the  Intelli- 1 jngton’s  Farewell  Address,  and  particularly  his  j had  no  „ 

gencer  containing  the  address  ol  John  Q.  Adams  to  , warning  to  us  to  avoid  entangling  alliances  will)  fo-  prompts  him  to  shield  himself  troni  the  charge  of 

' create  giving’hway  to  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  the 

I am,  ! greater  part  of  Louisiana  as  ceded  by  France  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1803,  extending  to  the 
Rio  Grande  Del  Norte,  and  he  fabricates  the  posi- 
tive falsehood  that,  before  submilling  it  to  Ouis,  he 
consulted  me,  and  I agreed  to  the  Sabine  as  the 
boundary.  In  proof,  he  cites  a diary  prepared  by 
himself  to  suit  an  emergency.,  and  produces  it  eight 


7th  instant. 

This  address  is  a labored  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Adams  to  discredit  (he  testimony  of  Mr.  Erving, 
whose  statements  were  referred  to  in  my  letter  to 
the  Honorable  A.  V.  Biown  of  February  12th,  1843; 
and  like  most  of  the  productions  from  a diseased 
mind,  proves  little  else  but  its  own  weakness  and 
folly. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Brown  was  published  on  the  20 Lh 


ign 

sectional  or  geographical  parlies  at  home, 
very  trulv,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Gen.  Robert  Armstrong. 

Fran  the  Globe. 

GEN  JACKSON  AND  MR.  ADAMS.  . 

The  Nashville  Union  contains  a letter  from  Gene-  years  after  it  was  called  tor  by  the  issue  made  by  me 

. „.  .. , ral  Jackson  to  General  Armstrong,  containing  a brief  *n  regard  to  the  fact  it  was  referred  to  for  the  pur- 

of  March,  1844.  in  Washington  city,  where  Mr.  notice  of  Mr.  Adams’  late  Boston  speech,  in  which  pose  °l  vouching.  I hope  he  will  make  known  to 
Adams  w as  at  the  time.  It  lias  been  the  subject  of  . the  latter  seeks  lo  deliver  himself  from  the  taint  the  public  v.hat  his  diary  says  as  to  the  purloined 
comment  in  the  newspaper  piesses  of  both  parties  ! which  his  veracity,  bolstered  with  hisdiary, suffered  in  j letter  taken  Rom. me,  and  handed  to  him  by  Dr. 
in  all  portions  of  the  Union;  and  the  statements  of  1836,  in  the  assertion  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  making  1 Mayo,  marked  confidential.  Has  he  noted  in  his 
Mr.  Erving,  ar.d  the  inferences  from  them  have  not  of  the  treaty  with  Spam  in  1819,  which  were  dis-  ] diary  that  he  knew  this  purloined  letter  was  stolen, 
been  deemed  worthy  of  the  notice  of  Mr.  Adams 1 proved  alike  by  the  state  archives  and  Ihe  public  and  that  his  reading  as  a lawyer,  (aught  him, 
until  now,  just  before  the  close  of  the  presidential  journals.  In  a letter  to  us  from  General  Jackson,  ! that  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  receiver  of  sto- 
canvass,  he  pretends  to  have  discovered  that  great , requesting  a re-publication  of  his  letier  to  General  len  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  was  as  bad 
injustice  has  been  done  him,  and  he  makes  a childish  ] Armstrong,  he  alludes  to  circumstances  which  make  as  Ihe  tluel,  especially  it  ae  converted  them  to  his 
appeal  to  his  own  “dim  y”  to  screen  him  from  the  odi-  ’ it  a proper  introduction  to  that  published  in  the  Un-  j own  use? 

um  which  has  fallen  upon  his  treachery  to  the  best]  ion.  j -But  the  bold,  daring,  and  unblushing  falsehood  in 

interests  of  his  country.  I We  therefore  insert  it  at  full  length,  and  shall  his  address,  where  (attending  to  the  congressional 

Mr.  Adams  has  been  seven  months  in  preparing  | hereafter  bring  up  some  reminiscences  of  the  life  of , proceeding  touching  my  conduct  in  the  Seminole 
this  tissue  of  deception  for  the  public.  1 pledge  my  j Mr.  Adams,  whii  h will  satisfy  the  country  that  his  | campaign)  he  says  my  acts  in  Florida  were  condemn- 
counlrymen  as  soon  as  I can  obtain  the  papers  not  foul  and  dishonorable  conduct  in  the  instances  ex-  1 ed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  both  houses  of  congress, 
now  in  my,  possession,  referred  lo  in  the  letier  to  posed  by  Gen.  Jackson,  as  affecting  himself,  is  in  per-  I caps  the  climax.  Who  after  such  a barefaced  IMse- 
Mr.  Brown,  to  prove  not  only  that  Mr.  Adams  has:  feet  keeping  with  earlier  and  more  obscure  passages 


no  cause  of  complaint  aga  nst  me,  but  that  his  vera- 
city, like  his  diplomacy,  cannot  be  propped  up  by  his 
“diary.” 

I say  in  advance  of  the  review  I shall  take  of  this 
extraordinary  production,  thus  heralded  before  the  i With  the  lancet  to  correct  the  first,  and 
public  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  election,  that;  check  the  second,  I am  greatly  debilitated 


in  his  career 

Hermitage,  Oct  24,  1844. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Blair:  On  th  12th  instant,  J had 
a return  of  hemorrhage,  and  two  days  after  a chi" 


hood  as  this,  pronounced  in  the  face  of  the  journals 
of  congress,  which  show-  that  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, by  a large  majority,  on  Clay’s  and  Cobb’s  re- 
solutions, exonerated  me  from  all  censure  and  blame, 
can  feel  any  thing  but  contempt  for  such  a reckless 
lomel  to  | calumniator?  The  man  must  be  mad,  or  he  is  lost  to 
But,  be- 1 ail  sense  of  shame  as  well  as  truth. 


the  assertion  of  my  having  advised  the  treaty  of  1819  ing  aroused  bv  John  Q.  Adams’  address  to  the  young  j I have  been  interrupted  at  least  len  times  since  I 
is  a barefaced  falsehood,  without  the  shadow  of  proof!  men  of  Boston  on  the  7th  instant,  (sent  to  me  on  the  j began  this  letter,  by  company,  and  write  with  great 
to  sustain  it:  a nd  that  the  entire  address  is  full  ofslate- 1 22d  instant  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Armstrong.)  ! pam;  but  am  so  anxious  to  bring  the  address  of  J.  Q. 
menls  at  war  with  truth,  and  seuiiments  hostile  to  j I made  a concise  reply  thereto — all  that  my  feeble  I Adams,  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances  in  my 

every  dictate  of  patriotism.  health  and  the  absence  of  my  papers  permitted.  I j recollection,  to  your  view,  that  I could  not  consult 

Who  but  a traitor  to  his  country  can  appeal  as  Mr.  sent  this  to  the  Nashville  Union,  and  in  that  paper  of  my  easg,-or  allow  care  for  health  to  impose  restraint. 
Adams  does  to  the  youth  of  Boston,  in  the  close  of  the  23d  it  will  reach  you.  I trust  you  will  give  it  a I hope  you  wiil  show  him  in  his  true  colors  to  the 
his  address?  “ Your  trial  is  approaching.  The  spirit  place  in  your  Giube,  to  meet  the  falsehood  contained 
of  freedom  and  the  spirit  of  slavery  are  drawing  lo-  in  the  address. 

gether  for  the  deadly  conflict  of  arms.  The  annex- 1 You  will  observe  that  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  reite- 
ation  of  Texas  to  this  Union  is  the  blast  of  the  trum- ! rates  the  false  statement  made  by  him  “years  ago,” 
pel  for  a foreign,  civil,  servile  and  Indian  war,  of  in  a new  form;  for  he  says:  “This  very  boundary 

which  Ihe  government  of  the  United  States,  fa  lien  ! of  the  Sabine  in  the  Florida  treaty  was,  before  it 
into  faithless  hands,  has  already  twice  given  the  sig-  1 was  finally  proposed  to  the  Spanish  minister  O ii 


nal — first  by  a shameless  treaty  rejected  by  a virtu- 
ous senate;  and  again  by  the  glove  of  defiance  hurled 
by  the  apostle  of  nullification  at  the  avowed  policy 


by  the  direction  of  president  James  Monroe,  shown 
by  me  to  the  hero  for  his  opinion  and  advice,  which 
was  in  its  favor.”  All  this  statement  1 pronounce 


of  the  British  empire,  peacefully  to  promote  the  now,  as  I did  the  first  one,  when  made  eight  years 


American  people 


Your  friend,  in  haste, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 


MU.  WEBSTER’S  SPEECH  AT  BOSTON. 


The  vvhigs  had  a mass  meeting  at  Fanieul  Hall  on 
Friday  evening  ol  last  week,  preliminary  to  their 
state  election,  vv hich  touk  place  un  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing. Information  had  just  been  received  there 
that  New  York  had  cast  her  electoral  vote  for  Mr. 
Polk,  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  was  considered  in- 
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evitable.  This  predicament  gave  additional  interest 
to  the  meeting.  The  Boston  Journal  of  Saturday 
afternoon  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

“Faneuil  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  last  even- 
ing with  wholehearted  whigs.  Many  were  unable 
to  obtain  admittance,  so  eager  were  the  whigs  of 
Boston  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  their  distinguish- 
ed fellow  citizens — and  a more  spirited  and  enthu- 
siastic meeting  has  seldom  been  held  in  Old  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  bv  George 
Da  rraeoll,  and  Abbott  Lawrence  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting — Charles  F.  Adams  and  John  L. 
D immock,  vice  presidents — arid  George  G.  Smith, 
William  Harris,  and  Allen  Shepard,  secretaries. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the 
meeting  in  some  brief  but  exceedingly  forcible  and 
eloquent  remarks,  which  were  received  with  great 
applause.  The  assembly  were  then  addressed  by 
Jonathan  Chapman,  who,  after  a short  but  spirited 
speech,  introduced  a series  of  resolutions. 

These  resolutions  (says  the  Journal ) were  receiv- 
ed with  great  acclamation — when  the  president,  af- 
ter some  appropriate  remarks,  introduced  to  the 
audience  our  distinguished  fellow  citize.n,  Daniel 
Webster,  who  had  been  loudly  called  for  by  the 
people.  He  was  received  by  a prolonged  burst  of 
enthusiastic  cheers  and  acclamations  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  very  walls  and  rafters  of  that  noble 
edifice.  The  following  is  a sketch  of  Mr.  Webster's 
remarks,  as  reported  in  the  Courier  of  this  morning: 

“Fellow  citizens:  ‘What  if  the  field  be  lo^t!  All 
is  not  lost!  The  high  sense  of  duty,  the  determina- 
tion to  do  tiiat  duty,  the  unconquerable  will,’  the 
courage  to  resist,  the  firm  purpose,  the  devoted  ad- 
herence to  our  principles- — to  their  maintenance, 
their  support,  their  success — these  are  not  lost!  In 
-these  we  have  not  seen  any  falling  off’.  And  what- 
ever the  results  of  the  present  election,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  decided,  may  be — whatever  may  be 
our  prospects — our  cause,  the  cause  .of  our  country, 
of  our  common  weal,  of  our  common  truth,  is  still 
the  same!  We  ourselves  are  the  same.  (Cheers.) 

Whigs  of  Boston — if  the  information  received  by 
the  mails  this  morning  bad  been  the  same  as  that 
which  came  yesterday,  it  was  my  purpose  to  res- 
pectfully ask  of  your  committee  of  arrangements  to 
excuse  me  from  attending  at  this  meeting.  The  as- 
sembly would  then  have  been  one  of  congratulation, 
and  unmixed  joy;  and  it  was  my  wish,  in  such  a 
case,  to  retire  to  the  rest  and  repose  of  my  own 
house,  rather  than  mingle  with  the  crowds  assem- 
bled at  a public  meeting.  But  clouds  have  collect- 
ed arounti  the  prospect.  Unexpected  and  disastrous 
disappointments  have  been  set  before  us.  But, 
wliateveb'other  parts  of  the  country  may  have  done, 
whatever  they  may  have  been  induced  to  decide — 
it  is  stili  our  duty,  at  all  events,  to  maintain  the 
firmness,  the  patriotism,  the  whig  principles  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Gentlemen,  it  may  be  that  the  national  election5 
assume  an  unfavorable  aspect,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. But  Massachusetts,  upon  the  ground  she  has 
taken,  does  not  stand  alone.  Three,  out  of  the  six, 
New  England  states,  have  already  declared  them 
selves  on  her  side.  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Mary- 
land, have  done  the  same.  And  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana 
will  enrol  themselves  in  the  same  ranks.  Even  if 
the  whigs  should  be  defeated,  therefore,  they  are 
still  a glorious  band.  Them  purpose  is  not  broken, 
and  their  strength  is  respectable.  But  what  if  it 
were  otherwise?  What  if  Massachusetts  should 
stand 

“Among  l he  faithless,  faithful  only  she?’’ 

What  if  the  honor  beaming  upon  her  ancient 
brow,  should  blaze  upon  her  brow  alone!  What  of 
all  this!  Is  not  the  securing  of  this  a sufficient,  or, 
if  not  a sufficient,  is  it  not  a'  great  object  for  the 
whigs  of  Massachusetts  to  attain? 

It  is  too  late  forme  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  to- 
pics which  have  been  presented  to  you  during  the 
present  election.  The  moment  for  action  is  at  hand. 
The  past  we  have  seen,  and  now  approaches  the 
time  for  us  to  do  our  duty.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
if  there  were  nothing  els'e  for  us  to  do,  than  to  se 
cure  our  own  state  government,  this,  in  itself,  would 
he  worthy  of  all  our  effort.  The  result,  in  this  re- 
spect, touches  closely  all  our  concerns,  all  our  rela- 
tions of  social  hie,  and  all  our  enjoyments  of  the 
fruits  of  a wise  and  parental  government.  And  by 
all  means,  therefore,  if  the  national  elections  are 
disastrous,  are  we  the  more  bound  to  secure  our  own 
triumph  in  our  own  state.  (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  I do  not  think  that  any  political  par- 
ty ever  went  before  a people  upon  plainer  issues 
than  those  now  made  between  the  two  great  parties 
of  this  country,  of  Texas  and  the'  tariff.  I have  ex- 


pressed every  where,  and  on  every  occasion,  raA 
deep  mortification  at  the  views  taken  on  these  sub- 
jects by  our  political  opponents.  It  is  as  plain  as  the 
sun  in  heaven,  that  the  policy,  the  system  of  domes- 
tic protection,  is  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  state.  And  it  is,  also,  in  the 
highest  degree  extraordinary,  that  the  sentiment  of 
Massachnsetls  should  not  be  unanimous  upon  the 
question  of  Texas  annexation.  But  still  more  ex- 
traordinary and  astonishing  it  is,  that  considering 
the,  almost  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts — we  should 
behold  an  entire  great  party,  within  a few  short 
months,  wheeling  completely  around,  at  the  word  of 
the  leaders,  and,  as  by  a miraculous  change, brought 
into  the  unqualified  support  of  a measure,  which 
they,  themselves,  had  declared  fatal  to  the  existence 
of  the  union.  (Applause.) 

Fellow  citizens,  it  would  be,  at  this  moment,  a 
useless  task  for  me  to  attempt  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  this  change.  It  may  not  be  proper  to  in- 
vestigate them  at  all.  But  why,  we  may  ask,  why 
should  two  free  while  states,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, go  against  us,  if  they  so  have  done?  There 
can  be  but  one  cause,  ar.d  that  so  conspicuous  and 
prominent  that  no  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  it,  no 
one  but  must  deplore  Us  effect. 

I approach  the  subject  at  once,  for  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  keep  rt  back.  And  I say  that,  in  my  mind, 
there  is  a great  necessity  for  a thorough  reformation 
of  the  naturalization  laws  (Cheers,  loud  and  long 
continued.)  The  results  of  the  recent  elections,  in 
several  of  the  states,  have  impressed  my  mind  with 
one  deep  and  strong  conviction;  that  is,  that  there  is 
an  imperative  necessity  for  reforming  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  of  the  U-  States.  The  pre  ervation  of  the 
government,  and  consequently  the  interest  of  all 
parties,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  and  strongly  demand 
this.  All  are  willing  and  desirous,  of  course,  that 
America  should  continue  to  be  the  safe  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations.  All  are  willing  and 
desirous,  that  the  blessings  of  a free  government 
should  be  open  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  worthy  and 
industrious  from  all  countries,  who  may  come  hither 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  circumstances, by 
the  successful  employment  of  their  own  capital,  en- 
terprise, or  labor.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  that 
the  elective  franchise  should  not  be  exercised  by  a 
person  of  foreign  birth,  until  after  such  a length  of 
residence  among  us,  as  that  he  may  be  supposed  to 
have  become,  in  some  good  measure,  acquainted 
with  our  constitution  and  laws,  our  social  institu- 
tions, and  the  general  interests  of  the  country;  and 
to  have  become  an  American  in  feeling,  principle, 
character,  and  sympathy,  as  well  as  by  having  es- 
tablished his  domicile  amongst  us.  Those  already 
naturalized  have,  of  course,  their  rights  secured; 
but  I ran  conceive  no  reasonable  objection  to  a dif- 
ferent provision  in  regard  to  future  cases.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  also,  in  my  judgment,  to  provide 
new  securities  against  the  abominable  frauds,  the 
outrageous,  flagrant  perjuries,  which  are  notoriously 
perpetrated  in  all  the  great  cities.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  that  in  numerous  cases,  different 
persons  vote  on  the  strength  of  the  same  set  of  na- 
turalization papers;  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  im- 
mense numbers  of  such  papers  are  obtained  by  di- 
rect perjury;  and  that  these  enormous  offences  mui 
tiply  and  strengthen  themselves  beyond  all  power  of 
punishment  and  restraint  by  existing  provisions. 

I believe  it  to  Le  an  unquestionable  ' fact,  that 
masters  of  vessels  having  brought  over  emigrants 
from  Europe,  have  within  thirty  daysof  their  arrival, 
seen  those  very  persons  carried  up  to  the  polls,  and 
give  their  votes  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  national 
and  slate  governments.  Such  votes  of  course  exer- 
cise no  intelligence,  and  indeed  no  volition  of  their 
own.  They  can  know  nothing,  either  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  or  of  the  candidates  proposed.  They 
are  mere  instruments,  used  by  unprincipled  and 
wicked  men — and  made  competent  instruments  only 
by  the  aecumulation  of  crime  upon  crime.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  impossible,  that  every  honest  man,  and 
every  good  citizen,  every  true  lover  of  liberty  and 
the  constitution,  every  real  friend  of  the  country, 
would  not  desire  to. see  an  end  put  to  these  enor- 
mous abuses.  I avow  it,  therefore,  as  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  duly  of  us  all  to  endeavor  to  bring 
about  an  efficient  reformation  of  the  naturalization 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

I am  well  aware,  gentlemen,  that  these  sentiments 
may  be  misrepresented,  and  probably  will  be,  in  or- 
der to  excite  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  foreign  resi- 
dents. Should  such  misrepresentations  be  made  or 
attempted,  1 must  trust  my  friends  lo  correct  it,  and 
expose  it.  For  the  sentiments  themselves, ' I am 
ready  to  take,  myself,  the  responsibility.  And  I will 
only  add,  that  what  I have  now  suggested,  is  just  as 
important  Jo  the  rights  of  foreigners,  regularly  anj 


fairly  naturalized  among  us,  as  it  is  to.  the -rights  of 
native  born  American  citizens. 

(The  whole  assembly  here  united  in  giving  26 
tremendous  cheers.) 

The  present  condition  of  the  country  imperative- 
ly demands  this  change.  The  interest,  the  real  wel- 
fare of  all  parties,  the  honor  of  the  nation,  ail  re- 
quire that  subordinate  and  different  party  questions 
should  be  made  toyieid  to  this  great  end.  And  no 
man  who  esteems  the  prosperity  and  existence  of  his 
country,  as  of  more  importance  than  a-  fleeting  par- 
ty triumph,  will,  or  can,  hesi-tale  to  give  in  his  ad- 
herence to  these  principles.  (Nine  cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  there  is  not  a solitary  doubt  that,  if 
the  elections  have  gone  against  us,  it  has  been 
through  false  and  fraudulent  votes.  Pennsylvania, 
if,  as  they  say,  she  has  given  six  thousand  for  our 
adversaries,  has  done  so  through  the  basest  fraud. 
Is  it  not  so?  And  look  at  New  York.  In  the  city 
there  were  thrown  sixty  thousand  votes,  or  one.  vote 
to  every  five  inhabitants.  You  know  that,  fairly 
and  honestly,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  on  earth. 
(Cheers.)  And  the  great  remedy  is  for  us  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  source  of  true  popular  pon  er,  and  to 
purify  the  elections.  (26  cheers.) 

Fellow  citizens,  I profess  to  be  a lover  of  human 
liberty — especially  to  be  devoted  tal’ne  grand  exam- 
ple of  freedom  set  forth  by  the  repffrblic  under  which 
we  live.  But  I profess  my  heart,  my  reputation,  my 
pride  of  character  to  be  American.  (9  cheers.) 

[Mr.  Webster  here  menfioned  one  or  two  circum- 
stances, illustrative  of  his  argument,  on  this  point, 
and  his  remarks  were  vociferously  applauded. 

Mr.  Webster  then  pursued  a beautiful  reference  to 
the  doctrines  and  examples  of  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe;  and  con- 
cluded as  follows:] 

Following  the  principles  of  these  great  men; 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  Adams,  Washington, 
Hancock,  Jefferson,  and  others;  iet  us  answer  to 
their  exhortations  by  pledging  ourselves  that,  living 
or  dying,  prosperous  or  unprosperous,  we  will  show 
ourselves  in  our  strength,  with  a glorious  unanimity, 
worthy  of  such  glorious  measures. 

Mr.  Webster  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  deaf- 
eningcheers — and  when  he  concluded,  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  audience  were  tong  and  loud.  He  was 
followed  by  J.  Thomas  Stevenson  and  Edward 
Brooks,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Burlingame,  of  Michi- 
gan, whose  eloquent  and  spirited  remarks  were 
warmly  applauded  by  the  audience. 

Mr.  Choate  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
being  present  at  this  meeting.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Hooper,  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man were  unanimously  adopted,  and  with  three 
cheers  for  Daniel  Webster  and  three  cheers  for 
Henry  Clay,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
polls  on  Monday  morning. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION, 

OR  SOUTH  CAROLINA  “RESISTANCE.” 


A LETTER  OF  JUDGE  JOHN  P-  KING,  OF  GEORGIA, 

To  a whig  friend  is  noticed  in  the  Charleston  J Mercu- 
ry of  the  5th  instant,  with  encomiums.  Speaking  of 
the  south  and  its  present  condition,  Judge  King  says 
in  said  letter — 

“Run  through  all  classes  of  the  southern  states, 
and  you  will  find  all  pay  heavily  as  consume'/ s,  and  none 
or  very  few  are  benefitted  as  producers.  The  people  of 
Georgia  probably  pay  about  half  a million  for  the 
protection  of  iron  alone;  and  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  man  to  tell  how  the  state  is  profited  one  cent  in 
return.  It  is  this  continual  and  uncompensated 
drain,  that  has  been  ruining  the  southern  country 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  south  was  once  the 
most  prosperous  part  of  the  Union.  Its  wealth  became 
proverbial;  its  prosperity  was  envied;  its  resources 
were  immense.  Carolina  and  Georgia  lost  about 
half  their  slaves  in  the  reVplutionjCarolina  alone  lost 
upwards  of  25,000,  and  the  whole  state  was  exhaus- 
ted, and  nearly  laid  waste.  Yet  the  state  recovered 
with  almost  magical  rapidity,  and  during  the  last  war 
was  enabled  without  feeling  it,  to  make  large  volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  general  government,  to  save 
its  credit,  and  to  carry  on  a second  war  waged  for 
free  trade.  But  now  the  poverty  and  depression  of 
the  whole  south  is  derided,  and  even  contemned,  by 
the  very  men  who  are  gloating  on  its  spoils.  I saw 
lately  in  a northern  paper  an  article  specially  devo- 
ted to  the  abuse  and  ridicule  of  South  Carolina. — 
The  writer  stated  that  she  was  perhaps  in  her  do- 
tage, and  “quarrelling  with  her  own  gouty  limbs.” — 
He  wished  to  know  what  dependence  the  country 
could  place  in  such  a people;  and  intimated  that 
some  ol  her  statesmen  had  too  long  escaped  the  hal- 
ter! This  is  enough  Lo  make  the  blood  of  the  mur- 
dered Hayne  cry  aloud  from  the  grave.  He  was 
bung  in  rebellion  against  an  avaricious  aristocracy 
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who  wished  “to  cut  off  our  trado  with  all  parts  of 
the  world.”  Ami  as  for  “what  reliance”  could  be 
♦placed  ori  Carolina  in  case  of  need,  this  hero  of  the 
spindle  may  recollect,  that  whilst  he  and  his  confe- 
derates were  plotting  treason  in  the  Hartford  con- 
vention, and  holding  out  blue  lights  as  signals  to  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  Carolina  was  offering  her- 
self, body  and  soul,  to  the  Union,  and  lavishly  ap- 
propriating her  own  treasure  to  sustain  its  sinking 
credit  There  are  more  who  talk  of  disunion  at  the 
north  than  at  the  south.  Yet  the  northern  clique, 
with  Adams  at  their  head,  and  Slade  at  their  tail, 
escape  all  rebuke  from  cither  northern  or  southern 
patriots.  Perhaps  they  assume  that  the  northern 
junto  are  not  in  earnest.  If  so,  they  are  right,  at 
least  so  long  as  peace  continues.  The  north  will  ne- 
ver give  up  the  Union  in  time  of  pence — whilst  under  it 
— they  can  pocket  the  earnings  of  the  slave  and  enslave 
the  master.' 

Disunion  should  be  the  last  remedy  thought  of 
anywhere;  but  certainly,  if  bitter  feeling  and  hostile 
threat  can  be  excused  anywhere  it  is  entitled  to  for- 
bearance in  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina. — 
Carolina  had  little  cause  of  quarrel  with  England 
before  the  revolution.  After  the  purchase  by  the 
crown  from  the  proprietors,  it  was  treated  with  great 
indulgence,  as  were  in  fact  all  the  southern  colonies. 
Their  principal  complaint  was,  “for  cutting  off  our 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world.”  They  engaged 
heartily  in  the  last  war  to  secure  “Free  trade  and 
Sailors’  rights:”  if  now  restricted  in  their  foreign 
trade,  they  lose  everything  fought  for  m two  wars, 
except  the  name  of  independence.  In  fact  they  have 
lost  more,  for  they  had  before  free  trade  with  the 
colonies,  and  with  Great  Britain  and  its  dependen- 
cies. They  could  not  manufacture  if  they  would,  so 
that  the  bounty  to  manufacturers  is  not  only  a clear 
loss  to  them  now:  but  must  always  remain  so.” 

Again, 

“It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  depression  of 
the  south  compared  with  other  sections,  is  owing  to 
over  production  of'  her  staples,  and  their  consequent 
decline  in  value.  This  is  not  true,  or  if  to  any,  cer- 
tainly to  no  great  extent.  Other  productions  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  fallen  in  like  ratio  when 
produced  under  free  competition.  And  if  the  planter 
were  allowed  as  formerly  the  benefit  of  competition 
in  the  sale  of  his  produce  and  purchase  of  his  sup- 
plies, his  gross  receipts  would  be  less;  but  his  nett 
profits  would  purchase  him  as  many  comforts  as  they 
ever  did.” 

The  Mercury  adds: 

“Such  are  specimens  of  a portion  of  a letter  which 
we  cannot  recommend  too  highly  to  those  who  seek 
truth,  and  are  really  desirous  of  investigating  the 
deleterious  influence  of  a tariff’  of  protection  on  the 
southern  states.  If  we  are  incapable  of  shaking  it 
off — then  there  is  nothing  left  for  Ihc  producing  states 
but  poverty,  degradation,  and  slavery.” 

(south  CAROLINA  WHIG  CIRCULAR.) 

UNION,  LIBERTY,  POTULAR  RIGHTS,  AND  PERSONAL  IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 

To  all  who  revere  the  Union — who  hold  fast  to  the  con- 
stitution— who  desire  peace , rather  than  a civil  war. 

The  whig  party  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  is  desi- 
rous that  the  issues  made  between  them  and  their 
antagonists,  at  the  recent  election,  should  be  plainly 
known  and  widely  circulated.  They  have  been 
beaten  in  their  late  contest  hy  an  overwhelming 
vote;  and  they  hold  up  to  all  considerate  men,  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  were  compelled  to  run  a 
ticket;  the  course  of  unhallowed  and  perilous  policy 
pursued  by  the  democrats;  the  intrigues  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  inevitable  consequences  and  deduc- 
tions from  the  result. 

It  is  well  known  that  a by  certain  portion  of  the 
Carolina  democracy,  most  loud  mouthed  in  their  ad- 
ulation of  Folk,  Dallas,  and  free  trade,  the  question 
of  secession  has  been  violently,  perseveringly  agita- 
ted. Mr.  Rhett,  Judge  Cheves,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  ma- 
ny lesser  voices,  have  joined  in  this  detestable  cry. 
The  popular  tnmd  has  been  urged  to  the  measure  by 
every  argument  and  every  appeal.  Sectional  preju- 
dice, state  pride,  personal  gallantry,  and  deep  as  any 
private  interest,  have  all  been  sedulously  excited. — 
To  these  attempts,  we,  the  whigs,  opposed  an  im- 
pregnable front:  we  met  and  denounced  the  first 
movement,  and  we  shall  continue  to  resist  unwaver- 
ingly. 

it  was  thought  essential  that  Charleston,  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  state,  should  utter  her  re- 
buke in  voice  potential  of  these  conspiracies,  so  fatal 
to  her  prosperity.  We  therefore,  not  as  whigs,  but 
as  citizens,  as  electors,  addressed  the  candidates  for 
the  legislature,  demanding  their  opinions  upon  two 
great  questions- — the  question  of  state  resistance,  and 
that  of  giving  the  election  of  president  to  the  people. 
We  thought  that  democrats  could  not  refuse  to  an- 
swer, nor  deny  a democratic  principle,  so  deeply 


wrought  into  the  frame  of  our  policy,  as  th&  respon- 
sibility of  a representative  to  his  constituents. 

Judge  then,  fellow  citizens  of  this  Union,  of  our 
surprise,  when  these  candidates  banded  together  al- 
most without  exception,  repel  our  right  to  ask— de- 
ny their  duty  to  answer  questions  so  deeply,  so  vital- 
ly important,  so  essential  to  the  permanency  of  our 
government.  They  dare  to  say  in  the  face  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  that  they  arc  only  responsible  to  their 
party — that  being  whigs  we  have  lost  the  rights  of 
citizens — that  we  must  submit  blindfold  to  tire  dicta- 
tion of  the  dominant  party,  and  be  held  in  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  course  of  action  intended  by  those 
who  are  to  act  for  us  in  the  legislature.  They  pe- 
remptorily and  contemptuously  refuse  to  answer  a 
constituent. 

Thus  the  first  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment has  been  trampled-  upon  and  discarded  by  de- 
mocrats. 

Abandoned  in  this  abrupt  and  scornful  manner, 
either  to  faiter  with  our  solemn  duly  to  the  Union 
by  voting  blindfold  for  men  whom  we  could  not 
trust,  or  to  organize  an  opposition— we  determined 
on  the  latter. 

Meanwhile  the  democratic  party  kept  on  its  ty- 
rannous way,  and  by  every  variety  of  persuasion  and 
threat  held  their  discordant  elements  firmly  together. 
They  did  more — side  by  side  with  these  silent  candi- 
dates they  put  forth  John  A.  Stuart,  the  editor  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury — the  disunionist  of  the  state — 
for  the  support  of  the  people  of  Charleston.  Thus 
they  impregnated  the  negative  elements  of  their  tick- 
et with  positive  and  declared  hostility  to  the  Union. 
They  went  farther — they  elected  their  whole  ticket 
— siient  men  and  all — they  elected  an  open  and 
avowed  disunionist,  by  a vote  of  two  to  one  over  the 
highest  candidate  of  our  ticket.  This  has  been  done 
under  the  auspices  of  Polk  and  Dallas,  free  trade 
and  democracy. 

So  complete  and  entire  has  been  the  discipline  and 
subjection  here,  that  they  may  safely  claim  the  result 
as  a disunion  victory. 

Other  points,  as  singular  in  their  contrast  with  all 
republican  principles,  have  arisen  in  this  controver- 
sy; after  refusing  to  answer  us  on  the  great  popular 
questions  we  have  mentioned,  these  democratic  can- 
didates submit  to  be  asked  at  d answer  a regularly 
organized  meeting  of  adopted  citizens,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  naturalization  laws — an  issue  forced  into 
an  election  on  which  it  would  have  no  bearing,  on 
which  neither  the  elector  nor  the  elected  could  have 
the  slightest  influence.  The  German  and  Irish  vo- 
ters in  mass  assembled,  require  as  a preliminary  to 
their  support,  that  the  candidates  should  express 
their  hostility  to  the  native  American  movements. — 
And  with  a unanimity,  as  striking  as  in  the  former 
case  of  silence,  they  answer  in  a body,  thus  them- 
selves denying  and  condemning  the  position  they  had 
previously  assumed.  And  this  is  Carolina  Polk  and 
Dallas  democracy,  trampling  upon  all  the  rights  of  ci- 
tizens and  freemen,  organizing  a dictation  tyrannous 
and  absolute  in  its  dominion,  proscribing  every  man 
of  their  parly  who  stood  up  for  popular  rights,  they 
have  crushed  all  opposition  and  triumphantly  elected 
their  whole  ticket.  We  have  maintained  our  ground 
— we  have  gallantly  fought  a desperate  fight  and  vve 
stand  now  watchers  upon  the  bulwarks  of  our  liber- 
ty, and  urge  upon  all  true  lovers  of  their  country  to 
the  death  in  this  glorious  cause.  No  where,  fellow 
citizens,  can  your  cause  be  as  hopeless  aae-was  ours. 
Do  your  duty  as  we  have  done  ours,  and  we  shall 
hail  your  success  as  if  it  were  our  own.  And  now, 
fellow  citizens  of  this  Union,  vve  address  you  in  the 
humiliating  but  useful  voice  of  warning.  Bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  cunning  contrivance  of  a subtle 
and  selfish  directory,  we  can  only  speak  out  the  truth 
for  which  we  suffer,  and  bid  you  who  are  free  to  act 
to  take  heed  what  )ou  do.  The  crisis  converges  to 
its  point.  An  era  in  the  country’s  policy  is  turning 
on  the  hinge  of  time. 

In  the  name  of  democracy — a political  faith  which 
hates  the  constitution,  despises  the  past,  and  exults 
in  the  prospect  of  a troubled  future,  has  gone  forth 
to  proselyte.  In  the  elevation  of  James  K.  Polk  to 
the  presidency  is  fulfilled  its  consummatian.  Before 
the  shadow  on  our  political  dial  shall  tell  that  the 
hour  is  passed.  Fellow  citizens  of  the  Union,  vve 
beseech  you  by  the  memory  of  past  achievements, — 
by  the  sacredness  of  present  responsibility — by  the 
hope  of  a peaceful  future — do  your  duty. 

By  order  of  the  Clay  club  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
October  24,  1844. 

ANSWER  OF  THE  CHARLESTON  MERCURY  TO  THE  ABOVE 
CIRCULAR. 

“Of  the  address  which  we  have  stated  was  secretly 
prepared  and  printed,  arid  which  has  been  carefully 
kept  from  the  public  eye  in  this  city,  but  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  sent  off'  in  great  numbers  to  Georgia, 
Virginia,  and  elsewhere,  we  have  a few  words  to- 
say. — That  address  has  bo  responsible  name  to  it — it 


does  not  even  appear  at  what  press  this  discreditable 
bundle  of  slanders  was  printed.  It  slips  forth  under 
the  patronage  and  direction  of  whigs,  avowedly  for 
effect  in  oilier  states,  without  being  seen  here, — it  is 
shuffled  off  in  its  disguise,  with  the  palpable  and 
avowed  purpose  of  rousing  in  the  people  of  other 
states  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  patriotism  and 
political  integrity  of  the  democratic  party  of  Charles- 
ton— it  charges  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  Carolina 
Polk  and  Dallas  democracy  of  Charleston  with  plot- 
ting disunion, — that  they,  the  whigs,  “met  and  de- 
nounced llie  first  movement” — that  “it  was  thought 
essential  that  Charleston,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  state,  should  utter  her  rebuke  in  a voice  po- 
tential of  these  conspiracies  so  fatal  to  her  prosperi- 
ty. We  therefore,  not  as  ‘whigs,  but  as  citizens,  elec- 
tors,’ addressed  the  candidates  for  the  legislature, 
demanding  their  opinion  upon  two  great  questions — 
the  question  of  state  resistance  and  that  of  giving  the 
election  of  president  to  the  people.”  The  address 
then  charges  the  “democratic  candidates  with  refus- 
ing to  answer,”  and  “declaring  themselves  responsi- 
ble only  to  their  parly”— “that  being  whigs,  we  have 
lost  the  right  of  citizens,”  and  more  grievous  than 
all,  that  by  repelling  the  whig  tampering  that  the 
democrats  kept  their  party  united,  and  worse  than 
all  the  rest,  elected  every  man,  their  lowest  man  two 
to  one  over  the  highest  whig!  Deeply  as  we  sympa- 
thize with  this  lamentation,  a regard  to  the  truth  re- 
quires that  we  expose  the  whole  facts  of  the  case, 
and  we  shall  then  be  content  to  abide  the  decision  of 
our  fellow  citizens  whose  honor  i3  most  deeply 
touched. 

The  whig  party  of  Charleston  are  associated  to- 
gether and  known  as  “The  Clay  Club.”  This  club 
regulates  the  whig  party  of  the  whole  state.  It  has 
as  its  level,  or  instrument  of  action,  an  executive 
committee,  On  the  24th  of  April  last,  the  Clay  club 
met,  anil  this  executive  committee  submitted  a. 
scheme  for  political  agitation  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion to  change  the  law  of  1792,  by  taking  the  choice 
of  electors  ot  president  and  vice  president  from  the 
legislature.  This  proposal  was  made  in  a report 
from  tli is  executive  committee,  to  which  were  appen- 
ded several  resolutions,  the  second  one  of  which  “re- 
commends to  our  (their)  friends  throughout  the  state 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  said  act,”  &c.  The 
whig  party,  thus,  as  a Clay  club,  made  this  measure 
the  leading,  topic  for  their  party  agitation,  and  recom- 
mended to  their  friends  to  urge  it  throughout  the  state. — 
They  did  so  urge  it  with  this  object,  set  forth  in  their 
proceedings.  The  whigs  supported  it  and  urged  it. 
Articles  in  the  newspapers  were  first  resorted  to,  next 
anonymous  questions  to  candidates  for  the  legislature. 
In  Charleston,  the  democratic  party  had  before  them 
some  thirty  names  of  their  party  as  candidates  for 
the  legislature,  and  only  seventeen  were  to  bo  selec- 
ted. Here,  then,  was  a chance  for  the  whigs  to  cre- 
ate division  in  our  ranks,  and  by  it  to  conquer  us. — 
They  tried  it,  as  stated  above,  by  anonymous  ques- 
tions; the  first  of  which  was  one  concerning  tiie  elec- 
tion of  presidential  electors.  Finding  their  anony- 
mous calls  disregarded  because  their  object  was  well 
known,  they  come  out  trom  under  cover  so  far  as  to 
drop  the  anonymous  and  to  send  a private  and  secret 
circular  to  a part  of  our  candidates — not  to  all — some 
were  absent,  we  do  not  know  whether  they  were  ad- 
dressed or  not,  but  all  who  were  here  were  not  ad- 
dressed by  them.  Now,  what  is  most  remarkable  ia 
all  this,  is,  that  these  gentlemen  who  the  address 
says  did  not  apply  to  our  candidates  as  whigs,  were 
yet  not  only  every  man  of  them  whigs,  but  leaders  of  the 
Clay  club  and  whig  party,  and  nearly,  if  not  every 
man  of  them,  were  present  and  took  on  active  part  in 
the  Clay  club  on  the  24(/t  of  April,  when  the  party,  as  a 
party  agreed  to  make  the  first  question  their  civ 
cular  contained,  their  measure  of  parly  agitation.  These 
same  gentlemen,  for  dramatic  effect,  threw  off  their 
overcoat  of  whiggery,  and  come  out  as  quite  new  and 
other  characters,  and  gravely  complain  that  the  de- 
mocracy of  Charleston  still  knew  they  were  the  same 
wolves,  altho’  they  were  noio  in  sheep's  clothing — -and 
they  complain  with  still  more  absurd  gravity,  that 
the  democratic  candidates  would  not  aid  a whig 
committee  in  forwarding  a whig  scheme  to  throw 
distraction  into  their  own  ranks.  The  childish  weak- 
ness'with  which  they  whine  over  the  detection  and 
defeat  of  the-ir  cunning  devices  is  really  a subject  of 
mirth.  But  the  worst  feature  of  their  movement  is 
yet  behind.  Iri  their  circular,  they  say  the  answers 
of  the  candidates  may  be  kept  piivalc  if  they  desire  it 
— and  when  we,  along  with  this  fact,  bear  two  others 
in  mind,  the  nature  of  their  movement  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  of  the  democratic  candidates 
who  were  thus  tempted  in  repelling  the  subordina- 
tion, cannot  for  a moment  be  questionable.  More 
than  one  or  two  of  the  candidates  who  were  address- 
ed were  personally  solicited  (and  by  some  of  the 
signers  of  the  circular)  to  answer,  and  told,  that 
without  answering  they  would  lose  500  whig  votes, 
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and  if  they  answered  as  they  wished,  would  get  them. 
A part  of  thi  candidates  had  no  circular  addressed 
to  them,  either  anonymously  or  by  the  Clay  club 
committee  of  citizens,  the  septemvirs  of  the  party. 
It  was  thus  clear  that  their  object  was  to  divide  us — 
to  pick  out  and  get  some  of  our  candidates  into  their 
fatal  embrace — to  imbue  them  with  their  views — to 
lay  them  under  whig  obligations  for  their  election 
and  hereafter,  the  seeds  of  distrust  being  sown  in  the 
democratic  ranks,  to  use  them  to  fret  the  wounds 
and  drive  us  into  war  with  each  other,  that  they 
might  conquer  us  the  easier,  and  in  real  fact,  their 
bitterness  towards  us  is  occasioned  because  we  did 
not,  like  boobies,  play  their  game;  and  they  denounce 
us,  the  democratic  party  of  Charleston,  along  with 
true  hearted  McDuffie,  and  the  venerable  and  hon- 
ored Cbeves,  (as  was  done  in  the  letter  to  the  United 
States  Gazette  again-l  Mr.  Calhoun.)  as  disunionists 
plotting  and  conspiring  with  the  Polk  and  Dallas 
democracy  to  sever  the  Union. 

But  mark  the  sincerity  of  their  professions — the 
unalterable  repugnance  of  their  principles  to  silent 
or  recusant  candidates.  What  does  their  conduct 
show  them  to  be?  Of  their  own  whig  nominees  not 
one  made  public  his  opinions  by  answers  to  these 
questions,  Messrs.  Memminger  and  Carson,  demo- 
crats, did  not  answer  them,  and  yet  they  honored 
both  wih  a place  on  their  ticket  and  voted  in  a body 
for  them;  and  Mr.  Roper,  a democrat,  who  openiy 
declared  himself  an  unchanged  nullifier,  (which,  in 
their  vocabulary,  is  a disunior.ist,)  and  who  also  re- 
fused to  answer  their  questions  and  published  his  re- 
fusal in  the  newspapers,  they  nominated,  and  voted  for 
as  a party.  O,  beautiful  consistency!  O,  impreg- 
nable integrity!  O,  what  unflinching  adherence  to 
principle  is  here  exhibited! 

But  we  pass  from  these  exposures  in  detail  and 
' recur  to  the  tone  and  character  of  this  paper,  its 
scope  and  bearing  is  to  place  the  democratic  party 
of  South  Carolina,  the  native  state  of  at  least  a por- 
tion of  the  Clay  whig  party,  in  the  attitude  of  disu- 
nionists,  and  their  triumph  “as  a disunion  victory.” 
To  this  reckless  and  unfounded  charge,  this  attempt 
to  affix  a stain  on  our  common  parent  the  good  old 
state  that  has  sheltered  our  fathers  and  ourselves, 
we  can  only  reply  in  the  burning  eloquence  of 
Ciieves,  that  “the  southern  man  who  can  join  our 
assailants  bitterly  and  acrimoniously,  in  the  slander- 
ous cry  of  our  enmity  to  the  Union,  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  the  resolution  and  paralyzing  the  efforts 
of  his  own  countrymen  in  resistance  to  its  abuses,  I 
am  obliged  to  think  justly  chargeable  with  most  un- 
natural feelings,  witii  a hideous  want  of  patriotism, 
with  a most  guilty  moral  treason,  which  though  the 
laws  do  not  touch,  the  public  scorn  will  not  allow  to 
go  unpunished.” 


EXTRACTS  FROM  GOV.  SLADE’S 

ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  VERMONT, 
DELIVERED  11th  OCTOBER,  1844. 

[A  considerable  portion  of  the  message  is  devoted 
to  national  topics, — arguing  the  policy  of  protection 
of  American  labor  and  capital  in  their  competition 
with  the  labor  and  capital  of  other  countries, — dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,— an- 
nexation of  Texas, — and  the  question  of  slavery. — 
Upon  the  latter  subject,  the  governor  is  not  now  con- 
sidered r.s  quite  orthodox  by  the  abolitionists,  aj 
large  number  of  whom  refused  to  vote  for  him  for; 
governor.  Deferring  those  general  topics,  vve  ex-  j 
tract  an  interesting  portion  of  the  message  relating  j 
to  education,  and  other  portions  having  relation  to  j 
the  state  of  Vermont.] 

EDUCATION. 

In  surveying  the  field  of  our  duties,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  subject  claiming  higher  attention  lhan  | 
that  of  education.  This  subject  has  been  repeatedly  ! 
brought  to  the  notice  of  tire  legislatureNby  my  pre-  i 
decessors,  and  several  iesislalive  reports  have  been 
made  upon  it.  The  result  of  a report  made  in  the  I 
year  1841,  was,  the  appointment  by  the  governor,  of 
a committee,  who  presented  to  the  legislature,  at  the  \ 
following  session,  an  elaborate  and  able  report,  con- 
taining facts  and  suggestions  of  great  importance.  I 
commend  that  report  to  your  consideration. 

Improvement  is  the  great  law  of  our  individual 
and  social  existence.  The  means  of  it  are  furnished,  j 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  to  all;  and  all,  whether 
individuals  or  communities,  are  accountable  for  the 
right  improvement  of  them.  This  accountability  ; 
rests,  witii  peculiar  weight  upon  us,  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  education — vitally  connected,  as 
it  is,  not  only  with  our  individual  well  being,  but 
with  the  preservation  and  perpetuity  of  the  m-.litu- ! 
tions  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  required  to 
transmit  to  our  children.  These  institutions  will,  . 
inevitably,  take  the  character  of  the  people,  what- 


ever that  character  may  be.  ’1  he  best  constitutions 
of  government  can  interpose  but  a feeble  barrier  to 
the  corrupting  influences  of  ignorance  and  moral  de- 
basement. Their  beautiful  and  solid  structures  will 
sink  and  crumble,  when  they  sliali  cease  to  rest  on 
the  foundations  of  public  and  private  virtue  and  uni- 
versal intelligence. 

This  obvious  truth  is  full  of  instruction  to  those 
upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  making  law’s. 
Their  duty  is  but  half  performed  when  they  have 
made  law’s  to  govern  the  people.  It  is  a higher  and 
more  difficult  duty  to  adopt  a system  of  legislation 
winch  shall  have  the  effect  of  making  the  people  a 
law,  and  agood  and  safe  law,  to  themselves.  The  most 
efficient  laws  are  those  which  govern,  not  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  but  by  the  silent  influence  of 
virtuous  and  enlightened  principle.  To  educate  a 
people,  then,  becomes  an  indispensable  part  of  le- 
gislation— an  appropriate  and  necessary  instrument 
for  executing  the  laws — an  instrument  far  more  ef- 
ficient than  the  strongest  military  force;  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  gives  to  a state  high-minded,  virtuous, 
intelligent  men,  to  become  its  strength,  its  defence, 
and  its  glory. 

But  what  is  education?  It  is  not  merely  the  learn- 
ing which  lumbers  the  brain.  It  is  the  discipline  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart — developing  their  capacities, 
strengthening  their  powers,  and  training  them  to 
practical  usefulness.  Our  children  should  be  learn- 
ed to  think — to  discriminate — to  feel  the  conscious 
power  of  cultivated  intellect,  and  the  purifying,  and 
elevating  influence  of  Christian  principle.  And  this 
education  should  be  universal,  reaching  the  humble 
hovel  as  well  as  the  spacious  mansion,  and  thus 
bringing  out  the  childreiv  of  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
to  drink  together  at  the  enlarged  fountains  of  know- 
ledge whicli  we  should  open  for  all.  j 

To  accomplish  ti.e  purpose  of  educating  this  whole  , 
people,  in  a manner  suited  to  sustain  our  free  insti- ! 
tutions,  we  obviously  need  a more  elevated  standard  ! 
of  common  school  instruction.  There  is  loo  wide  a 1 
chasm  between  a liberal  and  a common  education. — j 
Tiie  higher  should  not  be  brought  down,  but  the 
lower  raised.  Great  political  responsibilities  rest  j 
on  our  people,  involving  the  necessity  of  a high  state 
of  general  intelligence.  They  are  to  judge  not  only 
of  the  personal  qualifications  of  candidates  for  of- 
fice, but  of  tiie  character  and  tendency  of  measures, 
and  the  force  and  bearing  of  great  principles.  They 
must  be  able  to  correct  errors  of  fact,  detect  faise 
reasoning,  and  put  demagogues  to  silence. 

And  the  road  to  distinction  should  be  made  broad-  i 
er.  YVe  want  in  high  public  stations  more  men  who  j 
have  been  trained  to  matin  ity  amid  the  scenes  of  or- 
dinary life.  Industry,  patience,  perseverance,  com- 
mon sense,  sympathy  for  Lhe  laboring  classes,  con- 
tempt fur  tiie  mere  distinction  of  office,  and  a love 
of  the  noble  objects  it  gives  tiie  power  to  accom- 
plish— these  arc  among  the  fruits  of  an  intetleclual 
and  moral  training  amidst  the  labors  and  trials  of 
common  life.  The  mass  of  mind,  as 'it  comes  up  to 
maturity,  may,  by  a proper  system  of  education,  be 
disciplined  to  a vigor,  and  furnished  with  an  amount 
of  knowledge,  fitting  for  almost  any  station,  not  in- 
volving the  necessity  of  professional  skill  for  its 
success. 

I do  not  undervalue  the  higher  seminaries.  They 
must  be  sustained— established  upon  solid  founda- 
tions— placed  beyond  the  reach  of  embarrassment 
and  want.  No  adequate  system  of  education  can  be 
sustained  without  them.  They  are  important,  not 
only  to  train  instructors,  and  fit  men  for  the  learned 
professions,  but  to  maintain  a high  standard  of  edu- 
cation in  a community.  They  are  like  tiie  sun  shin- 
ing in  his  strength,  and  communicating  light  and 
heat  to  the  bodies  by  which  lie  is  surrounded.  But 
if  we  would  sustain  them,  let  us  elevate  the  standard 
of  common  education,  for  in  proportion  as  this  is 
done,  will  the  higher  institutions  be  more  valued,  and 
more  liberally  patronized  and  endowed;  while  there 
will  be.  throughout  the  community,  a greatly  in- 
creasing thurst  for  the  water  that  comes  from  these 
deeper  and  purer  fountains. 

The  great  desideratum  in  regard  to  common  edu- 
cation is , improved  modes  of  teaching, — modes  by  which 
the  hitherto  great  waste  of  time  may  be  avoided — 
the  mind  stimulated  to  activity— trained  to  habits  of 
self  relying  effort,  and  learned  to  “go  alone,”  as  it 
shall  be  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  amid  the 
labors  and  responsibilities  of  practical  life.  Time 
waits  not  tiie  sluggish  arid  inefficient  movemenrs  of 
false  methods  of  teaching.  It  bears  our  children  on- 
ward to  manhood,  prepared  or  unprepared  for  tiie 
great  duties  of  life.  But  as  we  double  the  power  of 
human  energy  by  new  processes  in  agriculture  and 
tiie  mechanic  arts,  so  may  we  double  the  value  of 
the  ailoted  time  for  education.  We  are  eager  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  augmented  power  to  gain 
wealth  through  the  wonderful  discoveries  and  im 
pro  Yemenis  ot  this  a. e.  Ra tiruads  augment  the  v 
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1 ue  hf  every  thing  they  touch  or  approach,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  awake  to  their  importance;  but  are 
there  not  more  wonderful  developments  to  be  made 
of  intellectual  wealth  by  improved  modes  of  educa- 
tion? Shall  other  improvements  go  on,  while  this 
stands  still?  Are  the  mind  and  heart  of  a peopleof 
less  importance  than  the  materials  of  wealth  in  the 
earth  they  inhabit?  Shall  we  carefully  improve  the 
breeds  of  our  animals  w hile  we  neglect  tiie  improve- 
ment of  man?  If  he  is  esteemed  a public  benefactor 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  is  not  lie  a greater,  who  devises  means 
for  doubling  tiie  productive  power  of  the  mind  of  a 
people? 

And  now  is  presented  the  great  inquiry— By  what 
means  shall  the  needed  reforms  be  effected  in  the 
management  and  instruction  of  our  common  schoois? 
This  is,  practically,  a difficult  question.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  evidently  is,  to  ascertain  the  present 
condition  of  our  schools  in  regard  to  the  precise  de- 
fects in  the  modes  of  instruction,  the  character  of 
the  boobs  used  and  the  general  standard  of  qua!. (Ra- 
tion of  teachers. 

Though  we  have  doubtless  many  good  teachers, 
there  is,  in  general  a manifest  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect. Nor  should  this  surprize  us.  It  would  ra- 
ther be  surprizing  if,  under  our  present  system  — if 
system  it  can  be  called — the  standard  of  qualification 
did  not  fall  far  below  w’hat  it  should  be.  Teaching 
is,  generally,  but  a temporary  resort,  either  to  obtain 
the  means  of  an  education,  or  of  embarking  in  other 
pursuits.  It  should  be  a profession , as  honorable  as 
it  is  responsible.  There  will  be  good  teachers  wheo, 
we  shall  mature  a common  school  system  which 
shall  create  a demand  for,  and  furnish  the  means  of 
rewarding  them. 

There  should  be,  furthermore,  an  examination  into 
tiie  condition  of  the  school  houses,  in  reference  to 
their  size,  seating,  ventilation,  warmth,  location,  and 
the  grounds  connected  with  them. 

Information  on  all  these  points  should  be  embodi- 
ed and  brought  out,  in  order  to  awaken  the  public 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  vigorous  and  systematic 
efforts  of  reform.  And  this  must  be  done  under  le- 
gislative authority,  by  persons  competent  to  an  in- 
spection, and  to  tiie  making  of  its  results  intelligi- 
ble and  useful,  as  a basis  of  future  action.  Such 
investigations  have  been  the  first  step  in  the  prose- 
cution of  educational  improvement  in  tiie  states  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  produc- 
ing, within  a few  years,  great  and  beneficial  results 
in  these  states.  Wiil  Vermont  longer  hesitate  to 
follow  their  example?  On  you  rests  the  responsibi- 
lity of  deciding  this  question.  1 would  not  urge  to, 
hasty  and  headlong  efforts  at  improvement.  Gra- 
dual progress  is  the  iaw  of  advance  to  sound  and  vi- 
gorous maturity  in  every  thing.  Bill  there  C3n  be 
no  advance  without  a beginning. 

How  shall  this  beginning  be  made?  is  a question  for 
immediate  consideration.  The  exploration  suggest- 
ed, to  be  of  any  avail,  must  be  uniform,  universal, 
and  thorough.  To  make  it  such,  compensation  is 
obviously  indispensable.  We  have  once  tried  it 
without,  and  failed;  and  without  it,  we  shall  fail 
again.  There  must.be  an  efficiency,  which  the  re- 
sponsibility of  accepting  a trust  with  compensation 
can  alone  secure.  By  what  agencies  the  work  shall 
be  done,  it  will  be  for  your  wisdom  to  determine.  It 
will  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  they  may 
not  be  such,  in  part,  as  shall  be  needed  for  the  gene- 
ral supervision  necessary  tq  carry  forward  and  per- 
fect a system  of  educational  improvement:  such,  for 
example,  as  a board  of  commissioners  as  in  Connec- 
ticut, or  of  education  as  in  Massachusetts,  or  a ge- 
neral superintendent  of  common  schools  with  county 
superintendents,  as  in  New  York.  There  may  be 
advantages  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  direct  ar.d 
undivided  responsibility  of  a single  general  superin- 
tendency,  while  the  county  superintendents  may  well 
be  supposed,  from  tiie  range  given  for  their  selection, 
to  be  fully  competent  to  exercise  the  rigid  supervi- 
sion, and  make  the  suggestions  of  improvement  in- 
dispensable  to  progress  in  the  reform. 

This  corresponds  somewhat  with  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem of  superintendency,  as  described  by  the  secreta- 
try  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  in  the 
late  report  of  his  visit  to  Europe,  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  education.  The  kingdom,  it  appears 
from  the  report,  isdividvd  into  circles  or  districts,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  “one  or  more  school  com- 
missioners or  inspectors,  selected  from  tiie  most  ta- 
lented and  educated  men  in  the  community — such  as 
would  be  appointed  presidents  or  professors  in  col- 
leges, or  judges  of  the  higher  courts.  The  whole 
Prussian  system”  says  the  author  of  the  repoi  t,  “im- 
pressed me  with  a deep  sense  of  the  vast  difference 
in  the  amount  of  general  attainment  and  talent  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  that  coun- 
try, as  compared  with  any  other  country  or  state  I 
had  ever  seen.”  Over  all  the  other  functionaries 
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entrusted  - ith  the  execution  ol  their  svstpm,  is  the 
minister  of  public  justice,  who  is  a member  of  the 
kind's  cabinet.  -‘Such  |ias  also  been  the  ca«e  in 
France  since  the  late  organization  of  their  system  of 
nublie  instruction.” 

Under  tli e New  York  system,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
count v superintendents  to  visit  the  schools  in  their 
respective  counties  consult  with  u.s  teachers,  and 
town  superintendents,  drove:  lectures  on  education, 
and  endeavor  to  awaken  an  increased  interest  on  the 
subject  of  common  school  education.  These  latter 
requisitions  form  a vert  import  part  of  that  system; 
as  it  is  obviously  vain  to  attempt  a reform  unless  the 
people  can  hr  brought  to  take  a deep  interest  in  it. 
There  must  he  the  eo-operation  of  ah  ^enlightened 
poolic  M iitnne.it,  or  nothing  will  be  done.  We  may 
legislate  and  must  It-tcr-sl  le;  but  after  all.  Utile  can 
he  eff  c.ted  rtierelv  by  the  high  pressure  of  ’egisla- 
tion.  It  must  ne  adapted  to  awaken,  ami  coneen 
(rate,  arid  give  effect  to  (he  energies  of  the  commu- 
nity And  i hat  cannot  Vermont  accomplish  in  In  is 
matter  if  she  shall  undertake?  and  what  motives  to  un- 
dertake, and  to  preserve,  can  he  compared  with 
those  which  are  connected  with  the  i asl  results  of 
the  mental  and  mor  >|  training  of  her  children? 

The  carrying  out,  and  perfecting,  of  an  adequate 
system  of  educational  improvement  will,  of  course, 
involve  ultimately,  a considerable  expenditure;  but 
as  the  necessity  for  it  shall  arise  will  ihe  gradually 
unfolding  benefits  of  I tie  system  make  the  contribu- 
tions to  sustain  it,  easy,  and  tneir  burden  light  The 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  state,  necessary  to 
commence  the  system,  through  the  agency  of  a state 
snperintenden',  and  county  superintendents,  need  not 
be  great — not  much  greater,  in  the  language  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  to  ■ Inch  I have  referred, 
than  “the  people  of  Vermont  have  paid  annually  for 
killing  foxes.” 

Vermont  has  an  enviable  name  abroad.  Let  her 
maintain  it  Let  her  emulate  the  efforts  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  She  ought, 
indeed,  to  go  beyond  them.  No  state  in  the  Union 
has  such  a material  to  work  upon, — none  that  can  be 
wrought  into  mure  beautiful  and  durable  [muniments 
of  public  beneficence  and  liberality. 

I : re- per. t i>.  ihe  ultimate  expenditure  that  may  be 
needed  forth"  p indiase  of  district  school  I ihr  • ries, 
and  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  globes 


developement  of  mineral  resources,  of  which  we 
have  an  earnest  in  our  iron,  copperas,  copper,  man- 
ganese, and  other  mineral  treasures. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  results  will  not  he 
brought  out,  except  under  examinations  effected  by 
legislative  authority,  and  at  public  expense.  Such 
examinations  have,  been  made  by  other  states;  and 
the  results  are  before  the  world.  I mean  the  im- 
mediate results;  for  the  great  practical  results  are 
yet  to  come  forth  in  a mingled  mass  of  benefits, 
spreading  themselves  over  the  surface  of  our  coun- 
try, while  there  is  a soil  to  yield  its  fruits  to  the 
labors  of  man. 

By  enquiries  made  two  years  ago,  I learned,  that, 
at  that  lime,  geological  surveys  had  been  authorized 
in  every  state  in  the  Union,  excepting  Vermont,  Al- 
ahaina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  and  Illinois. 
The.  lone  position  of  Vermont  in  this  classification, 
is  somewhat  striking.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
we  shall  remain  in  this  position  any  longer. 

The  subject  derives  great  additional  importance 
from  a consideration  of  the  emigration  which  has, 
at  some  periods,  rapidly,  and  still  does,  to  consider- 
able extent,  drain  the  population  of  our  state.  If  we 
would  retain  our  people  at  home,  let  us  show  them 
what  Vermont  i«,  and  what  it  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing, as  an  agricultural  state. 

If  the  p"ople  could  fully  perceive  the  importance 
of  a geological  survey,  I doubt  not,  they  would  es- 
teem it  a privilege  to  be  taxed  at  orice,  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  complete  the  work.  The  whole  expense 
of  completing,  and  publishing  a survey,  would  not, 
probably,  involve  a burden  exceeding  three  cents 
upon  each  individual  in  the  state;  which  might  be 
spread  over  two  or  more  years  should  it  be  deemed 
expedient. 

This  subject  is  invested  with  still  further  import- 
ance from  the  fact,  that  railroads  are  approaching 
our  state— at  no  distant  day,  we  may  hope,  to  pass 
through  it — which  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
our  agricultural,  as  well  as  our  mineral  productions. 
Let  us  prepare  to  throw  into  these  improved  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the  great  markets  of 
the  world,  the  produclions  of  a soil,  quickened  by 
the  application  of  agricultural  science,  to  a doubling 
of  its  present  power,  and  cultivated  with  the  aug- 
mented energy  which  these  facilities  cannot  fail  to 
excite. 


liquors,  has  come  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  public 
attention,  and  involves  a question  of  such  deep  in- 
terest to  the  community,  that  f cannot  deem  my  duty 
discharged  without  inviting  your  attention  to  it. 

It  is  a principle  fundamental  in  our  government, 
that  it  is  instituted  “for  the  common  benefit,  protec- 
tion, and  security  of  the  people.”  The  correctness 
of  this  principle,  asserted  in  our  bill  of  rights,  will, 
of  course,  be  conceded  by  all.  In  regard,  theiefore, 
to  the  act  of  the  government  in  licensing  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors,  the  great  question  would 
seem  to  be,  whether  such  traffic  is  for  the  “common 
benefit  ” The  question  is,  at  present,  in  effect,  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  courts  in  the  several 
counth-s,  through  whom  alone,  licenses  can  be  grant- 
ed. There  seems,  however,  to  be  a prevailing  sen- 
timent that  the  power  of  license  should  not  remain 
in  the  courts,  but  that  it  should,  in  some  way,  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  people.  In  this  sentiment  I 
concur.  The  people  are  the  source  of  power.  They 
know  whether  the  traffic  in  question  is  for  their  be- 
nefit, and  are  fully  competent  to  decide  the  question 
for  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  the  ju- 
dicial tribunals.  It  is  submitted  to  you,  therefore, 
whether  ,t  he  not  practicable  to  make  some  satisfac- 
tory provision  by  law,  for  sending  the  question  of 
licenses  directly  to  them,  and  thus  relieve  the  courts 
and  the.  legislature  from  further  trouble  on  the  sub- 
ject. Whether  any,  and  what  provision  shall  be 
made,  your  wisdom  will  determine.  If  we  would 
avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  experience,  which 
it  is  always  useful  to  consult,  we  have  an  example  in 
Massachusetts,  which  it  may  be  wise  to  consider. — 
The  experiment  of  committing  the  whole  subject  to 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  people  in  the  several" 
counties,  with  authority  to  grant  licenses  to  such  ex- 
tent as  they  may  deem  the  public  good  to  require, 
seems  to  have  given  general  satisfaction  in  that  state. 
Should, this  be  deemed  an  appropriate  mode  of  giving 
effect  to  the  people’s  wishes,  it  would  aid  the  im- 
portant purpose  of  removing  the  elections  of  com- 
missioners in  the  several  counties  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  party  politics,  to 
have  them  holden  on  a day  devoted  solely  to  that 
object,  and  as  far  removed,  in  point  of  time,  from 
every  other  election,  as  the  question  itself  ought  to 
be  separaied  from,  and  elevated  above,  the  party 
contests  of  the  day. 


— ;or  making  provision  m the  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, or  tin-  separate  institutions,  for  tiie  teaching  of! 
insti uctnrs,  and  for  aid  in  die  repairs  and  construe-  ' 
tion  of  school  1:  -uses — we  may  hope  ih.it  we  shall, 
at  no  'is’aid  day,  p — less  ample  menus,  in  our  dis  ; 
tributary  share  °!  trie  proc.-.-ds  of  the  sale-  of  the 
public  lands.  It  would  bean  appropriali  it  worthy 
trie  noble  inheritance  of  freed:-::-,  which',  with  a large 
portion  ot  those  lands,  v.  -as  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
revolutionary  lathers.  It  wa-,  indeed,  a benevolent 
and  filling  arrangement,  in  i lie  order  of  Providence, 
that  tne  same  severance  from  the  parent  country 
which  gave  us  independence,  gave  us,  also,  a great 
d main,  capsule  of  dispensing  so  widely  the  bless- 
ings ol  education,  and  of  rendering  this  nation  a 
model  of  virtue,  intelligence,  and.  good  government 
for  the  world. 

1 have  dwelt  longer  on  the  subject  of  education 
than  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  appropriate  lor  an 
executive  message;  but  Us  very  great  importance  j 
mils',  be  my  apology.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  more  ! 
import.. nee  than  any  other  su1  j ■ • c l that  can  possibly  \ 
engage  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

A consideration  of  Lhe  means  of  developing  the 
mind  of  the  slate  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  de-  1 
veloping  the  riches  of  i is  minerals  and  its  soils.  My  ; 
predecessors  have  frequently  recommended  a geolo-  i 
gicai  survey  o!  the  state,  in  wiped  1 fully  concur; 
and  invite  to  the  suhjec  your  special  attention.  If 
ue  could  develope  mind,  and  apply  it  to  its  great 
purposes,  we  study  and  analyze  it,  that  we  may  un-  j 
ders  and  its  capacities  and  powers.  Thus  should  we 
do  with  the  suii  we  inhabit.  Here  we  are,  in  its 
dady  cultivation,  drawing  from  it  our  support;  and 
shall  we  remain  ignorant  of  its  properties,  its  de- 
fects, ana  the  means  of  supplying  them,  only  as  tar- 
dy experience  shall  disclose  them  to  u-?  VVe  want 
a sCivii  lifie,  thorough,  universal  examination  of  the 
various  soils  ol  the.  state,  involving  a complete  ana- 
lysis and  classification  of  the  whoie,  and  such  an  ex- 
ploration as  shall  reach,  if  possible,  all  the  fertiliz- 
ing substances  which  ran  be  made  available  for  the 
amelioration  of  our  soils,  and  the  stimulating  them 
to  their  highest  practicable  power  of  production. — 
There  are  localities  where  the  discovery  of  a bed  ot 
I'mestor.e  would  be  more  valuable  than  a mine  of 
gold.  The  same  may  be  ' iari,  g>  p.-mm,  peat, 

and  other  sunstanjies,  , | .i-opriate,  either  singly  or 
in  combination,  to  supply  deficient  elements  in  un- 
productive s Sl- 
it is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  probable  1 


usury.  There  is  another  question  connected  with  this  sub- 

In  the  exercise  of  that  care  wiiich  regards  the  ject,  whreh  seems  to  demand  attention.  It  has  been 
interests  of  all,  you  may  not  deem  it  inappropriate  decided  by  the  supreme  court  that  justices  of  the 
or  unnecessary,  to  consider,  whether  additional  le-  peace  have  not  jurisdiction  of  offences  against  the 
gislation  is  not  requited  for  protection  against  the  license  laws.  County  courts  have,  therefore,  exclu- 
exaeliuns  of  unlawful  interest.  Our  law  relating  to  jgjve  jurisdiction;  and  the  result  is,  that,  in  practice, 
this  subject  declares,  that  interest  shall  he  limited  to  prosecutions  for  such  offences  are  instituted  hut  once 
the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum;  ami  provides  jn  each  year — grand  juries  being  usually  no  oftener 
for  tne  recovering  ba  -k,  in  an  action  for  money  had  summoned,  and  slates  attornies,  I believe,  seldom,  if 

, ever,  in  such  cases,  filing  inlormaiions.  The  obvi- 
I ous  difficulty  of  reaching,  by  such  an  annual  process, 

! all  the  violations  of  tne  license  laws,  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  maximum  of  the  penally  is  but  ten 


and  received  or  goods  sold  and  delivered,  of  any 
amount  paid  above  that  rate.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  remedy  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  authorize  a recovery  of  the  amount 
thus  paid,  by  a proceeding  in  chancery. 

The  law  has,  in  effect,  declared  the  taking  of  in 
terest  above  six  per  cent,  lo  he  a wrong;  but  it  has 
provided  no  adequate  remedy  for  it.  The  remedy, 


dollars,  would  seem  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
either  giving  the  jurisdiction  to  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  of  making  provision  that  they  may  bind  over  of- 
fenders with  tfie  witnesses,  to  the  county  courts,  as 


by  the  process  provided  in  the  statute,  is  practically  | often  as  the  offences  shall  be  committed.  If  we  are 
no  remedy  at  all,  for  in  no  cases  can  it  be  made  ! to  have  laws  on  this  subject  they  should  be  enforced, 
available,  excepling  those  in  which  accident  shall  Every  good  citizen  must  desire  this,  whatever  may 
enable  a borrower,  whose  necessities  have  compelled  | be  his  opinions  c-n  the  question  cf  temperance. — ■ 
him  to  submit  to  the  illegal  exaction,  to  prove  by  ; Better,  far  better,  to  have  no  laws,  than  to  permit, 
common  law  evidence,  what  so  much  pains  are  al-  them  to  stand  on  the  statute  hook  unexecuted,  since 
ways  taken  by  the  lender  to  conceal,  and  which  the  1 there  is  thus  added  to  the  prohibited,  and  yet  per- 


horrower,  in  the  agony  of  his  necessity,  is  willing 
should  be  concealed.  Does  not  consistency  of  le- 
gislation suggest  the  propriety  of  either  repealing 
the  law  in  question,  or  authorizing  its  enforcement 
by  a process  suited  to  Ihe  cas.-,  and  indispensable  to 
give  the  law  effect?  To  do  this  by  the  process  sug- 
gested, would  seem  to  be  liable  to  no  valid  objec- 
tion. 

This  is  a subject  of  much  general  importance. — 
The  manifest  tendency  of  the  practice  of  exacting 
unlawful  interest  is,  in  the  first  place,  lo  beget  a 


milled  evil,  that  other  great  evil  of  a practical  denial 
of  the  rightful  supremacy  of  law. 

INSANE  ASYLUM. 

I have  been  furnished  in  advance,  with  copies- off 
the  eighth  annual  reports  of  the  trustees  and  s-u.per- 
irilendant  ol  the  Vermont  asylum  for  the  insane. — 
From  these  reports  it  appears,  that  during  the  past, 
year,  232  patients  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  tha 
asylum;  that  9(1  have  been  admitted  to  it,  and  74  d is- 
charged;  and  that  158  remain.  Of  the  discharged 
who  had  been  insane,  not  exceeding  six  months,  89 


contempt  of  the  law,  and  sharpen  ingenuity  for  its  1 per  cent,  have  recovered;  while  of  those  whose  inT 
evasion,  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  extremely 
pernicious, — but,  in  the  second  place,  and  mainly,  to 
increase  existing  ineqialities  in  the  condition  of  the 
people, — to  make  the.  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poor- 
er,— lo  leave  the  necessitous  to  become  the  victims  of 
the  temptation  to  borrow  on  long  credit,  upon  an 


sanity  had  been  of  longer  duration,  the  proportion: 
of  the  restored  has  been  but  34  per  cent. — showing,, 
what  should  be  universally  known,  the  great  import- 
ance of  early  efforts  to  secure  for  the  insane  the  be- 
nefits of  the  institution.  The  reports  show  that  in- 
veterate cases,  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of' 


interest  which  seldom  fails  to  complete  their  ruin.  ' perleci  cure,  may  be  very  greatly  ameliorated.  Se- 
Notwilhslaniling  the  facilities  for  ban  k aceommoda  veral  touching  examples  of  these-  a, re  given  in  ihe 
lions — a mode  of  borrovvi  ig  which  begets  habits  of!  report  of  the  trustees,  in  which  persons;  have,  after 
promptness,  and  cherishes  a sense  of  honor  highly  | a derangement  of  from  12  to  6,0.  years,  been  taken, 
useful  lo  the  community — it  is  believed  that  the  , in  conditions  of  horrible  wretchedness,  from  cages 
practice  of  loaning  upon  unlawful  interest,  prevails  Sand  cells,  their  chains  knocked  off,  and  vy.dhin  a lew 
to  an  extent,  and  produces  results,  which  may  well  weeks  from  their  entrance  into  the  asylum,  have 


claim  Hie  earnest  consideration  oC  the  legislature 

TEMPERANCE. 

The  subject  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 


been  persuaded  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  comfortable 
beds,  and  with  safety  admitted  to  receive  tbejr  food 
with  knives  and  forks  at  a common  table- 


no 
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Election  of  electors,  &e.  From  Maine,  the  returns  so 
far  as  received  show  an  increased  majority  over  their 
last  election  for  governor.  \\  hen  the  locos  carried  the 
state  by  over  eight  thousand  majority. 

Massachusetts.  The  electoral  vote  stands — 

For  Clay 67,418 

For  Polk,  ....  52  843 

,•»  For  Birncy,  ....  >0,86(7 

Clay’s  majority  over  Polk  14,070 — over  both  Polk  and 
Birncy  3,712. 

Governor.  The  whig  candidate  has  a majority  over 
all,  others  of  5 585. 

Congressional  election.  Six  vvhigs  are  elected.  In  the 
other  districts  no  election  has  been  effected. 

1st  district.  R C.  Winthrop  (YV.)  elected— majority 
over  3000. 

2J  “ no  choice.  D.  P.  King  (W  ) falls  50  votes 

short  of  a majority  over  all. 

3d  “ Amos  Abo'tt  (W.)  elected— majority  556. 

4th  “ no  choice.  W.  Parmenier  (loco)  6,463; 

Thompson  (YV.)  6 890;  scattering  5,273. 

5:h  11  no  choice.  Hudson  (W  ) fails  400  of  a 

majority  over  all. 

6th  “ G.  Aslnnun  (VV  ) elected — about  600  mj. 

7th  “ .1.  Rock  well  (YV.)  do.  550  “ 

8th  “ J.  Q.  Adams  (YV.)  do.  1,850  “ 

‘Jili  11  no  choice,  tl.  Williams  (loco)  fails  497  of 

a majority  over  all. 

10th  “ J.  Grinnell  (W.)  elected — 1,764  mj. 

The  legislature.  The  vvhigs  have  elected  27  of  the 
senators.  The  locos  fait  fo  elect  one. 

Of  members  of  the  house  elected,  183  are  vvhigs,  and 
50  locos. 

Rhode  Island — Election 


1814 

1840. 

Counties. 

Clay. 

Polk. 

Harr. 

Van  B. 

Providence, 

3755 

3186 

2482 

711 

New  port, 

1180 

410 

914 

417 

Kenr, 

786 

361 

669 

1372 

Bristol, 

589 

109 

476 

136 

Washington, 

969 

711 

737 

665 

Total, 

7279 

4777 

5278 

3301 

4777 

3301 

Whig  majority, 

2502 

1977 

Aggregate  vote 

in  1844, 

12  056 

tf  “ 

1840, 

8,579 

Increased  vote, 

3,477 

Connecticut. 


New  Haven, 
Hartford, 

Fail  field , 

New  London, 
Windham, 

M tddlesex, 

Tolland, 

Litchfield, 

Total, 


Clay 
52 14 
(>043 
5343 
3612 
2477 
2323 
2007 
63J 

27,893 

24,656 


Polk. 

4351 

5294 

4590 

3170 

2118 

2353 

1900 

562 

21,656 


A hoi. 
220 
270 
132 
278 
361 
130 
84 
40 

1415 


Whig  majority  3,237 

Neiv  Yoik.  The  vote  for  the  abolition  electoral  ticket 
ii)  this  slate  will  be  about  20,0.70. 

New  Jersey.  The  electoral  vote  stands,  majorities 
for  Clay  6,164.  for  Polk  5,331.  Clay’s  majority  783. 

Pennsylvania.  Official  returns  from  all  but  one  coun- 
ty and  that  countv  as  reported,  show  a majority  for 
Polk  of  6.3S2.  The  abolition  ticket  lnd  over  3,000 
votes. 

Delaware , is  stated  to  have  given  the  whig  electoral 
ticket  a majority  of  from  250  to  300  votes.  The  vote  for 
governor  stands  as  follows: 

Sluckton,  whig.  Tharp , loco. 

New  Castle,  175  riiaj.  Sussex,  140 

Kent,  2 0 “ 

Whig  majority,  46. 

The  wings  having  carried  two  of  the  three  counties, 
will  have  a majority  on  on  joint  ballot  in  the  legislature. 
This  insures  a whig  II.  S-  senator  from  tha  state. 

North  Carolina.  64  counties  heard  from,  give  Clay  a 
majority  of  3,733.  Ten  counties  yet  to  be  heard  from, 
will  probably  add  1507  to  that  majority. 

Georgia.  86  counties  heard  from,  in  which  Polk’s  ma- 
jority is  2317.  He  carries  the  state  of  course.  N 

Tennessee  The  returns  deceived  make  the  result  in 
this  state,  very  doubtful.  Polk  gains  in  tw  enty  counties, 
nearly  2000  votes  upon  the  whig  majority  of  3 S43  for 
governor. 

Kentucky,  goes  for  Clay  by  a large  majority 

I.ouisiuna  New  Orleans  gave  a majority  of  419  for 
Clay,  aim  the  few  districts  of  the  State  heard  from  indi- 
cate a Whig  gain,  except  Plaquemines  which  is  reported 
ro  have  given  1,006  loco  majority.  Some  error  probably. 
It  gave  at  the  previous  election  a loco  majority  of  86,  and 
a total  vote  of  about  250. 

Indiana.  The  returns  indicate  a loco  majority  of  over 
a thousand  votes,  if  the  remote  counties  vote  as  here- 
tofore. 

Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  We  have  only  a 
few  scattering  returns  from  each,  indicating  nothing 
new. 

Michigan  elects  the  Polk  ticket  by  a majority  o 
probably  5000. 

Two  of  the  loco  candidates  for  congress  are  elected, 
the  thud  one  probably. 


Business.  The  money  market  is  sensibly  affected. — 
Stocks  which  were  stationary  for  a time,  waiting  impa- 
tiently the  result  of  ihe  election,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably have  bounded  upward  if  Mr.  Clay  had  been  elec- 
ted. sunk  somewhat  upon  ascertaining  his  defeat.  Ma- 
ryland sixes,  for  instance,  declined  live  or  six  per  cent. 
There  is  a sort  of  hesitation  in  business  generally,  and 
money  is  not  to  be  had  on  the  terms  it  has  for  some 
time  been  offered  at.  Several  causes  may  be  assigned 
for  this.  Payments  are  falling  due  for  the  too  heavy 
importations  of  the  spring  and  summer.  Foreign  mar- 
kets are  overstocked  with  our  staples,  cotton,  flour,  and 
tobacco — and  though  as  large  quantities  may  have  been 
forwarded  as  usual,  the  prices  are  so  depressed  that  they 
fail  to  realize  near  as  much  to  our  credit.  Specie  is  now 
going  out  to  make  up  the  buiance  uf  trade,  and  the  banks 
have  to  curtail  accordingly.  Besides  this,  the  public  de- 
posites,  now  amounting  to  a heavy  sum — are  to  a large 
extent  abstracted  from  the  business  community  entirely, 
and  locked  up.  Five  millions  of  dollars  of  it  are  reserv- 
ed to  pay  off  so  much  of  the  national  debt  as  falls  due 
on  the  first  of  January  next.  That  amount  will  then 
come  into  the  money  market  again.  Besides  these 
causes,  another  exists — during  t he  spring,  the  banks  for 
warn  ut  better  paper,  were  induced  to  loan  upon  notes 
at  a longer  date  than  usual,  and  they  no^yet  falling  due, 
abstract  so  much  from  the  current  means  of  those  banks 
to  accommodate  their  customers.  It  is  likely  that  a few 
weeks  will  change  the  scene. 

Treasury  notes,  amount  out  standing  on  the  1st  inst. 
as  officially  reported,  SI  931.939, 17. 

Bank  items-  The  reports  of  the  17  New  Yoik  banks 
show,  that  there  has  been  during  the  quarter,  ending 
with  tne  31st  ult.  a decrease  of  Sf  .018.12 1 m discounts,  of 
$1,245,723  in  specie,  and  an  increase  of  $184,843  in  cir- 
culation, and  $204  693  in  deposiies. 

Specie.  There  was  shipped  during  last  week  from 
New  York  for  Havre,  $320,473;  for  Liverpool  $629,705; 
and  to  oilier  ports  $9.232 — toial  $959,410, 

The  N.  York  papers  say,  that  $300,000  part  of  the 
Mexican  Indemnity  is  daily  expected  thete. 

Cotton  market.  The  news  brought  by  the  last  steam- 
er from  Liverpool,  had  the  effect  of  re  ideri.ig  a dull 
market  at  Charleston  still  heavier,  and  prices  declined 
from  g to  j cent.  The  transactions  of  the  week  com- 
prised 7743  bales.  Present  quotations,  inferior  and  ordi- 
nary, Liverpool  classifications,  5 cis.  middling  a mid 
diing  lair,  a 5 j;  lair  a full  fair,  5J  a 6;  choice  6j  a6j. 

Distilleries. — The  distilleries  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  cutes  now  consume  about  eight  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  daily,  or  upwards  of  two  and  a half! 
million  bushels  a year — making  about  eight  'million  gal-  I 
Ions  of  whiskey,  amounting  at  thirty-two  cents  a gallon, 
to  about  two  and  a half  millions  of  dollars. 

Fires.  The  valuable  sugar  house  of  Mess.  Frere,  of 
Franklin,  La.  together  with  65  hhds.  of  sugar  was  de- 
stroyed a few  days  since,  loss  estimated  at  $19.U00;-no 
insurance. 

Tiie  Monticello  Prairie,  was  on  (ire  on  the  30. h ult. 
The  light  was  seen  plainly  at  St.  Louis,  a distance  of 
over  twenty  miles.  Mr.  Corey,  superintendaiit  of  the 
Monticello  female  seminuiv  suffered  heavy  lo-s. 

Foreign  Fusitives.  Joseph  Elder,  a -clerk  in  the 
bank  of  England,  so  eteded  k.-'t  August  in  defrauding 
th-.ii  institution  of-£S003,  with  which  he  absconded,  but 
was  pursued  and  arrested  at  Boston  a few  days  since, 
having  in  possession  U.  8.  stock,  railroad  certificates  &c. 
to  the  amount  of  831.009,  besides  400  sovereigns.  He 
was  committed,  and  next  morning  was  found  in  his 
prison-  cell,  a suicide.  Win.  Burgess,  his  associate  in  the 
fraud  being  pursued,  made  a desperate  effort  to  escape, 
by  putting  to  sea  in  a small  boat  from  Nahant,  without 
his  hat  or  anv  thing  to  subsist  on.  lie  was  driven  ashore 
next  day  and  arrested,  examined,  committed,  and  will 
be  sent  to  England  for  trial. 

Aristocracy.  It  is  slated  that  the  jewelry  worn  by 
the  marquis  of  Westminster  at  the  installation  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  tiie  order  of  the  garter,  was  of  the  most  su- 
perb character.  In  the  centre  of  his  lordship’s  badge 
was  tiie  celebrated  Arcot  diamond,  valued  at  15,000  gui- 
neas. Plis  lordship’s  sword  also  displayed  a massive  di- 
amond, one  of  the  lamest  in  the  world,  weighing  96  ca- 
rats,and  valued  at  r£20,C0(J.  The  same  nobleman  has 
laborers  on  his  estates  who  have  to  support  themselves, 
wives,  and  children,  on  about  two  dollars  per  week,  and 
provisions  near  thirty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  this  coun- 
try. 

„ Guano-  A new  island  for  the  guano  trade,  called  the 
Mercury,  was  lately  discovered  in  lat.  25  42  south,  long. 
14  58  east.  It  is  a mile  in  circumference,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  south-west  point  of  Spencer’s 
bay,  and  one  mile  and  a half  from  the  north-west  point 
of  that  bay.  Both  passages  are  easy  to  take,  and  per- 
fectly clear.  The.  best  anchorage  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  one  and  a half  cable’s  length  from  its  shore, 
in  five  fathoms,  on  a bottom  of  sand  and  clay.  Near 
the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  a heavy  swell  often  sets 
into  the  south  part  of  the  bay,  and  renders  it  there  unsafe 
for  anchorage.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  like 
Ichaboe,  Mercury  island  is  stocked  with  guano. 

Harvard  University. — The  catalogue  of  this  ancient 
and  flourishing  institution,  (just  published,)  contains  the 
names  of  154  law  students,  153  medical  do.,  33  theologi- 
cal, 12  rrsident  graduates,  59  seniors,  66  juniors,  71 
soph-,  and  56  freshmen.  Total  609.  The  library  con- 
tains .46,009  volumes. 


Railroad  Items.  The  Savage  Rail  Rond, connectin" 
™ Coal  Mines  and  Iron  works  of  the  Mount  Savage 
Mining  Company  on  Tanner’s  run,  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Cumberland,  is  to  commence  op- 
eration it  is  said  this  day,  and  it  is  expected  thousand 
([jj18  per  week  will  be  conveyed  thereon  h nceforih. — 
j he  shipping  depot  of  the  coal  will  be  at  Canton,  Bal- 
timore. 

“The  price  of  freight  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rai^ 
Road,  lor  flour  trom  Cumberland  to  Bait,  bt-en  reduced 
to  60  cents  per  barrel,  and  25  cents  from  Harper’s  Ferry 
to  Baltimore.”  True,  says  the  Baltimore  American  of 
Tuesday,  yet  “notwithstanding  the  reduction,  however, 
we  see  that  the  flour  trade  which  it  was  designed  to  af- 
fect continues  to  go  to  the  District  cities  by  way  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.” 

Railroads,  are  to  be  constructed  wholesale,  in  France 
as  well  as  m England. 

According  to  a paragraph  in  the  London  Times  the 
gross  receipts  on  '2,000  miles  of  English  railway  in  the 
vear  1343,  were  £7, 002,004;  the  working  expenses,  £2,- 
222,924. 

The  New  England  railroads  are  working  very  profit- 
ably for  their  proprietors.  The  Norwich,  Harlaem,  and 
Stonington  road  for  instance,  which  had  gone  dowm  to 
$7  per  share,  has  sxhibited  such  an  improvement  over- 
the  business  of  >843,  that  shares  are  now  at  $34.  Their 
receipts  for  the  last  nine  months  exceed  those  of  1343  by 
$51,742. 

The  French  have  the  Rail  Road  fever  also — 
The  Courier  Francais,  furnishes  the  following  list  of 
lines  of  Railroads  that  will  be  authorized  by  the  French 
Chambers  at  their  ensuing  session,  with  the  capital  re- 
quire for  each  : 


The  Paris  and  Belgian  railroad, not  in- 

Francs. 

eluding  the  branch  road  between 
Amiens  and  Bologne 

75,000,000 

Paris  and  Sirasburg 

70,000,000 

Paris  and  Lyons 

100,090,000 

Lyons  and  Avignon 

60,000,000 

Orleans  and  Vterzon 

4H  ,000.000 

Orleans  and  Bordeaux 

70.000,000 

Tours  and  Names 

30  000,000 

Versailles  to  Chartres 

io  ooo  ooo 

In  all 

455,000,000 

“The  execution  of  those  contrracts  with  the  compa- 
nies will,  moreover,  require  on  the  part  of  the  Stale  an 
outlay  of  about  S00  000.000  francs.” 

The  si  ave  trade  to  ihe  Brazils  lias  greatly  diminished, 
since  1839.  In  that  year  30  290  slaves  were  smuggled 
in  1849,  14,910;  in  1SU , 8,370;  and  in  1842,  8,891. 

Steamers—  The  Acadia  left  Boston  <m  the  6th  inst., 
with  20  passengers.  The  Great  Western  left  New 
j on  ihe  9th  inst.  with  26  passengers;  bothfor  Liver- 
pool. 

St.  Louis,  which  has  a population  of  only  35,000  it  is 
actually  supports  27  newspapers. 

Temperance  statistics.  Sweden,  with  a population 
of  4,009,000,  has  furnishing  m ire  than  470,090,000  gal- 
lons of  spirits  yearly. 

An  awful  Tornado,  visited  the  vicinity  of  Indepen- 
dence, Jackson  county,  Missouri,  at  9 P.  M.  on  the.  night 
of  the  25ili  ult.  It  injured  Westport-  considerably  and 
passed  over  the  county  in  a N.  E.  direction,  striking  the 
river  about  half  a mile  above  Wayne  city.  I's  width 
was  from  five  to  seven  hundred  yards,  direction  straight. 
Several  persons- were  killed, .others  wounded  severely, 
b s des  much  property  destroyed 

Pater  Mills.  There  are  at  this  time  Gi)0  paper  mills 
in  the  United  States  in  full  operation,  with  a' capital  of 
$1 6,900,000  and  giving  maintenance  to  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  persons. 

Washington  Sabbath  Schools.  The  anniversary  of 
the  Sabbath  School  Union  took  place  on  ih"  29. h uh. — - 
The  number  of  teachers  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
394;  of  scholars,  2964;  scholars  in  attendance,  1S52. — 
In  Georgetown  there  are  five  Pro  estnut  churches  and 
six  schools;  128  teacher-,  and  791  scholars.  In  Alex- 
andria, Seven  churches  a.;d  seven  schools,  152  teachers 
and  1027  scholars. 

^.Statuary.  Mr.  YV.  Preston,  ofS-  Carolina,  has  pur- 
er,ased  Mr.  Powers  Eve,  for  $3003.  The  N.  Y.  Mirror 
has  the  following  paragraph  on  the  transaction. 

Prices  of  women— cold  and  warm.  A lovely  female 
slave,  warm  from  ihe  mountains  uf  Circassia  and  w ar- 
ranted not  to  be  second  hand,  may  be  bought  at  Con- 
stantinople fir  three  hundred  dollars.  A lovely  female 
statue,  cold  from  the  marble  mountains  of  Carara,  (and 
spotless  as  the  snow,  Without  a clouh',)  was  lately  sold 
by  Mr  Power  to  the  Hon.  YVm.  Preston,  for  three'  thou- 
sand dollars.  Something  would  seem  to  be  wrong  here 
— the  ' '.Olay  tariff,” — the  Ottoman  “protection,’' — or 
something.'  Various  questions  arise.  Is  an  original  wo.- 
man  a favorite  article?  Is  the  imitation  by  Powers  of  the 
fabrics  of  nature  &c.  an  improvement  upon  the  model? 

Is  the  presence  of  the  faculty  of  speech  in  ihe  cheaper 
article  any  special  indication  of  a preference  that  can  he 
relied  upon  in  the  buyer? — Perhaps  some  extensive 
dealer  in  both  articles  will  oblige  us  with  a solution  of 
this  mercantile  problem. 

Dr  YYroLrF,  writes  from  Bokhara,  dated  July  25th: 
“The  Atneer  has  returned  from  Kochan,  and  presented 
me  with  a dress  of  honor,  a horse,  and  one  hundred 
tomauns,  and  I hope  to  set  out  in  a few  days  for  ih  rsin.” 

London  Times. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 


Presidential 

ELECTION. 

The  following  appears 

to  be 

the  result : 

For  Clay  (W.)  For  Folk 

(L) 

Massachusetts 

12 

Maine 

9 

Vermont 

6 

New  Hampshire 

6 

Conneciicut 

6 

New  York 

38 

Rhode  Island 

4 

Pennsylvania 

26 

New  Jersey 

7 

Virginia 

17 

Delaware 

3 

South  Carolina 

9 

Maryland 

- 8 

Georgia 

10 

North  Carolina 

H 

Alabama 

9 

Tennessee 

13 

Mississippi 

6 

Kentucky 

52 

Louisiana 

6 

Ohio 

23 

Arkansas 

3 

— 

Indiana 

12 

105 

Illinois 

9 

Majoriiy  foi 

r Tole,  65. 

Missouri 

Michigan 

7 

5 

170 

I'  wiil  b.  seen  limn  the  above  that  New  York  could 
have  reversed  t tie  result.  Had  that  state  voted  for  Clay 
he  would  have  been  elected. 


Thanksgiving  Day.  The  governor  of  Maryland  by 
proclamation  has  appointed  the  12th  of  December  as  a 
day  of  thanksgiving.  By  order  of  the  mayor  of  Savan- 
nah the  21st  inst.  was  to  he  observed  as  a day  of  thanks- 
giving. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BRITISH  SYMPATHY  FOR  CHARLES  T.  TORREY WALKER 

THOMPSON,  BURR,  AND  WORK. 

27  .Veto  Broad  Sired , London. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  British  and 
foreign  anti-slavery  society,  held  at  No.  27  New 
Broad  street,  on  Friday,  Oct.  4,  1844,  Geo.  Stacy, 
Esq.  in  the  chair. 

It  was  resolved,  unanimously,  That  considering 
the  enormous  wickedness  of  American  slavery,  whe- 
ther viewed  in  relation  to  the  iniquity  of  its  principles, 
which  deprives  nearly  three  millions  of  human  be- 
ings of  their  personal  rights;  or  to  the  atrocity  of  its 
practice,  which  subjects  them  to  the  deepest  degra- 
dation and  misery;  this  committee  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty,  publicly  and  warmly  to  express  their  sympathy 
with  those  devoted  friends  of  humanity,  Messrs. 
"Work,  Burr,  and  Thompson,  who  are  now  suffering 
a lengthened  imprisonment  among  felons,  in  one  of 
the  jails  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  for  having  attempt- 
ed to  aid  some  of  their  enslaved  countrymen  in  their 
escape  from  bondage;  and  to  assure  these  Christian 
philanthropists  that  they  consider  the  cause  for 
which  they  are  now  incarcerated  as  honorable  to 
them  as  men  and  as  Christians;  and  the  laws  under 
which  they  have  been  condemned,  as  utterly  disgrace- 
ful to  civilized  community,  and  in  the  highest  de- 
gree repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

It  was  resolved,  unanimously  , That  considering  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  American  slavery,  whether, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  iniquity  of  its  principles, 
whicli  deprives  nearly  three  millions  of  human  be- 
ings of  their  personal  rights;  or  to  the  atrocity  of  its 
practice,  which  subjects  them  to  the  deepest  degra- 
dation and  misery;  this  committee  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty,  publicly  and  warmly,  to  express  their  sympa- 
thy with  those  devoted  friends  of  humanity,  the  Rev. 
Charles  T.  Torrey  and  Captain  Jonathan  Walker, 
who  are  now  incarcerated  in  the  prisons  of  Maryland 
and  West  Florida,  for  having  aided,  or  attempted  to 
aid  some  of  their  enslaved  countrymen  in  their  es- 
cape from  bondage;  and  to  assure  these  Christian 
philanthropists  that  they  consider  the  cause  for  which 
they  may  hereafter  be  called  to  suffer,  as  honorable 
to  them  as  men  and  as  Christians,  arid  the  laws  under 
whicli  they  are  to  be  arraigned,  as  utterly  disgraceful 
to  a civilized  community,  and  the  highest  degree  re 
pugnant  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee, 

Thomas  Clarkson,  President. 

john  Scoble,  Secretary. 

October.  3,  1844. 

Louis  Philippe’s  visit  to  England. — The  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  writes  on  the 
18th  of  October,  the  following  synopsis  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  King  of  the  French,  to  the  Queen  of  En- 
Voi.  XVII— Si«.  12. 


gland’s  late  visit  to  France.  The  writer’s  reference 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  reigning  powers  gives 
value  to  tlie  article  : — 

“The  French  king  has  been  feasted  and  flattered 
at  Windsor  during  the  last  week. 

As  it  was  said  that  Louis  Philippe  would  not  visit 
the  Metropolis,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  went  to  Windsor,  on  Saturday 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  address  of 
congratulation  on  the  King’s  visit  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Windsor  was  crowded  with  people;  and  when  the 
splendid  stale  carriages  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Sheriffs,  with  their  footmen  in  magnificent  liveries, 
and  the  long  line  of  Aldermen,  in  their  rich  robes  of 
office,  entered  the  Castle  gales,  it  is  stated  that  the 
show  was  strikingly  grand.  The  King  received  the 
deputation  immediately,  when  the  Recorder  read 
the  address.  His  Majesty’s  presence  in  England  was 
hailed  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  as  a sure  and  cer- 
tain indication  of  the  mutual  good-will  existing  be- 
tween two  great  nations.  The  King  briefly  replied. 
He  was  convinced  that  peace  and  friendly  relations, 
between  France  and  England,  “area  source  of  in- 
numerable and  equal  advantages.”  “The  preserva- 
tion of  that  good  understanding  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a pledge  of  peace  to  the  world  at  large;  and  secures 
the  tranquil  and  regular  progress  of  civilization,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  nations.”  The  King  said,  that  he 
considered  his  co  operation  in  this  holy  work  as  the 
mission  and  the  honor  of  his  reign.  It  had  been  the 
aim  and  object  of  all  his  efforts,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  Almighty  would  crown  them  with  success. 

The  Lord  Mayor  having  expressed  a wish  that  the 
King  could  have  visited  1 he  citizens  of  London,  the 
King  replied,  that,  if  lie  had  time,  etiquette  should 
not  interfere  with  his  hearty  wish.  His  Majesty 
then  conversed  with  several  Aldermen,  and  oilier 
gentlemen  present,  with  the  greatest  familiarity.—  i 
To  Sheriff  Moon,  he  said,  taking  him  by  the  hand,! 
“Ah  ! Mr.  Moon,  I have  heard  of  you;  I know  you  j 
well,  from  your  connexion  with  the  fine  arts;  and  I i 
have  derived  great  pleasu;  . from  the  examination  of  I 
your  admirable  engravings.”  On  the  Recorder  being 
presented  to  the  King,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  his  Ma- 
jesty said,  “Mr.  Law,  Iain  happy  to  see  you.  I 
knew  Mr.  Thomas  Lav/,  an  uncle  of  yours  in  Amer- 
ica. He  married  a grand  daughter  of  General 
Washington.” 

The  King  then  bowed  to  the  whole  deputation, 
and  as  they  were  leaving  the  room  where  tie  was, 
he  again  expressed  his  gratification  to  the  Lord  May- 
or, at  this  manifestation  of  respect  and  approbation 
from  the  city  of  London,  and  added  that  lie  trusted 
the  Mayor  would  allow  his  portrait  to  he  taken, 
that  lie  might  place  it  in  the  Palace  at  Versailles,  to 
commemorate  this,  to  him,  “most  interesting  oc- 
casion.” 

After  the  departure  of  the  deputation,  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  t lie  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  other  royal  and  distinguished  personages, 
paid  a visit  to  Eton  College.  Tiie  Eton  boys,  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundred, Jwere  assembled  to  receive 
them.  The  Juvenile  shouting  was  enthusiastic. — 
The  King  laughed  heartily  at  his  young  admirers, 
and  taking  off  his  hat,  bowed  repeatedly  to  thorn. — 
The  Royal  party  were  received  at  the  College  by 
the  Eton  authorities,  In  t.lie  library  there  is  a book 
in  whicli  distinguished  visitors  write  their  name-. — 
Prince  Albert’s  name  was  already  inserted — baton 
her  Majesty  being  invited  to  write  her  name,  she 
wrote,  “Victoria  R.  October  12,  1844.”  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  wrote  his  name  under  the  Queen’s, and 
Louis  Philippe  filled  the  opposite  page.  He  wrote, 
“Louis  Philippe , encore  emu  de  I'aceueit  qui  luionl  fail 
les  sieves  de  cet  honorable  college.''1  The  party,  after 
remaining  a short  time,  returned  to  Windsor  Caslle. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  13th , the  King,  atten- 
ded by  some  of  iiis  suite,  attended  divine  service  at 
the  R.oman  Catholic  Chapel,  at  Clewer,  near  Wind- 
sor. The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson  officiated  and  chose 
for  his  text  this  verse — “Render  an  account  of  thy 
stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  stew- 
ard.” The  King  paid  marked  attention  throughout, 
the  service. 

The  Railway  trains  from  London  to  Windsor,  on 
Sunday  last,  were  all  “monster  trains,”  such  vast 
multitudes  left  the  metropolis  for  purpose  of  looking 
at  the  King. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  King  to  have  embarked 
from  Portsmouth  on  Monday  last  for  France,  but  a 


cross  the  channel  from  that  point.  It  was,  therefore 
determined,  after  the  King,  her  Majesty  Prince  Al- 
bert, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  royal  per- 
sonages, had  arrived  at  Portsmouth  from  Windsor 
that  the  King  should  return  to  London  by  the  South- 
ampton Railway,  and,  taking  the  Dover  Railwav, 
proceed  direct  to  Dover,  and  embark  from  thence! 
Great  confusion  and  disappointment  ensued,  when 
their  order  was  known— the  rain  poured  in  torrents 
—the  lightning  darted  vividly  and  the  peals  of  thun- 
der almost  shook  the  earth.  The  King,  however 
proceeded  by  special  trains  over  the  proposed  route! 
and  when  lie  arrived  at.  the  London  terminus  of  the 
Dover  Railway,  the  principal  buildings  belonging  to 
the  Railway  Company  were  one  mass  of  flame°i— 
The  engines  were  at  work,  and  the  King  was  obliged 
to  step  over  the  hose  to  reach  the  railway  carriage. 
The  fire  was  the  result  of  accident— supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion  among  the 
paints.  The  loss  of  property  is  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  " J 

The  King  took  a cordial  farewell  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  at  Portsmouth,  on  Monday,  after 
which  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  embarked  on 
board  the  royal  Yacht  “Victoria  and  Albert”— where 
they  slept  on  Monday  night,  and  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing the  yacht  left  her  moorings  for  Cowes  isle  of 
Wight-:  The  party  then  disembarked  and  proceeded 
to  Osborne  House,  which  had  been  prepared  for  their 
reception  several  weeks  since.  The  Q jeen  and  her 
party  are  expected  to  return  to  Windsor  Castle 'to- 
morrow. 

Louis  Philippe,  owing  to  the  detention  by  the 
storm  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  raging  conflagration  at 
the  South  Eastern  Railway  station,  did  not  leave 
London  till  near  midnight  on  Monday,  and  he  arrived 
■R  Dover  at  half  past  two  o’clock  the  next  mornin,r. 

I ne  King  and  his  suite  rested  at  Dover  till  In 
o’clock,  when  the  Mayor  waited  upon  the  King  and 
presented  an  address— to  which  the  King  briefly  re- 
plied. The  Mayor  escorted  the  King  to  the  pier, 
whilst  (lie  rain  was  falling  in  torrents.  The  King  em- 
barked on  board  the  French  steamer  Le  fford,  for 
Caiais,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  sea  was  very  rough 
with  a heavy  swell  in  the  channel.  The  King  land! 
ed  at  Calais  in  safety,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
Chateau  d'Eu. 

It  is  useless  for  the  press  of  either  France  or  En- 
gland to  attempt  to  make  political  capital  out  of  tins 
royal  visit.  The  King  of  the  French,  in  his  visit  to 
the  Queen  of  England,  merely  returned  the  simple 
compiimentajf  every  day  life.  There  was  no  politi- 
cal motive  whatever  in  his  journey.  A young  and 
powerful  Queen  visits  France,  and  is  received  by' the 
King  at  his  Chateau.  She  does  not  even  go  to  Paris 
— that  gay  capital,  to  receive  (he  smiles  and  shouts 
of  the  Parisians.  It  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary- 
civility  in  the  King  to  return  this  visit— he  lias  done 
so— perhaps  at  a critical  moment,  but  the  war  party- 
in  England  and  France  must  be  convinced, by  the  ad- 
dresses presented  to  the  King,  and  his  answers  to 
them,  all  warm  and  fresh  from  the  heart,  and  breath- 
ing peace— the  war  party  must  be  convinced  that 
Louis  Philippe  is  determined  to  use  Iiis  utmost  en- 
deavors to  secure  a permanent  pence  between  France 
and  England.  It  there  should  he  a war,  from  any 
unforeseen  cause,  the  consequences  of  it  must  not  he 
thrown  upon  the  head  of  the  King.  The  war  party 
of  France  is  strong,  clamorous,  and  determined  to 
have  war  at  any  price— the  moderation  of  that  able 
statesman,  Mr.  Guizot,  in  connexion  with  the  for- 
bearance of  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Aber- 
deen has  Ulus  far  kept  down  the  war  fever it  is  to 

he  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  King,  seconded  by 
such  men  as  Guizot  and  Aberdeen,  will  he  able  to 
silence  all  discontent,  and  that  peace  will  reign  long 
between  two  mighty  nations.” 

AFRICA. 

Capt.  How,  of  the  Francis  Lord,  arrived  at  New 
York  from  the  River  Gambia  13th  October.  Pas- 
sengers R.ev.  H.  Hazenhurst,  Rev.  J.  Smith,  mis- 
sionaries at  Cape  Palmas,  Don  Manuel  Fernando,  M. 
VV.  Freeman. 

The  Portuguese  settlement  at  Bissao,  was  lately  at- 
tacked by  the  natives,  in  consequence  of  one  of  them 
having  been  killed  by  one  of  the  Portuguese  soldiers. 
They  succeeded  in  carrying  and  pluuderingtlie  town, 
and  the  fort  was  in  great  danger  when  the  comman- 
dant chartered  the  Imogenc, capt.  Wilkins  to  pruceei 
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sures  be  taken  to  supply  the  rlefect  existing  in  the  TEXAS. 

said  regulation,  and  to  prevent  -the  evils  caused  by  j Presidential  election,  Anson  Jones  is  elected 
this  abuse,  has  decided,  in  cabinet  council,  and  by  president  by  a majority  of  between  seven  and  nine 


advice  of  the  council  of  government,  that  the  fol- 
lowing rules  shall  be  observed: 

1.  ]n  order  that  a foreigner  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  territory  of  the  public  by  the  northern 
frontier,  he  must  observe  the  following  regulations: 
1st.  He  must  enter  by  either  of  the  places  designat- 
ed for  land  commerce  with  the  United  Slates.  2d. 
He  must  present  his  passport  to  the  collector  of  the 
custom  house  of  the  place  where  he  shall  enter. 
That  document,  in  case  it  shal^have  been  received 
from  the  government  or  any  functionary  authorized 
to  deliver  il  to  persons  arriving  in  Mexico  I >r  the 
purposes  of  trade,  shall  be  countersign  ’ by  the 
diplomatic  agent  or  consul  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
The  supreme  government  of  Mexico  may  also  give 
passports  at  the  request  of  persons  interested,  in 
which  case  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  be  counter- 
signed by  the  said  Mexican  agents.  3d.  The  said 
foreigners  shall  make  before  the  said  collector  of  the 
custom  house  a formal  avowal  of  submission  to  the 


said  avowal 


to  Gambia  for  assistance.  The  garrison  of  Gambia 
were  so  sickly  that  no  troops  could  be  sent.  Capt. 

W.  was  then  despatched  to  Goree  for  aid.  From 
thence  a brig  of  war,  and  also  the  British  brig  of 
war  Alert,  sailed  immediately  to  render  assistance. 

Slavers  seized  and  condenmed  at  Sierra  Leone, 
schooner  Conception  [Spanish]  captured  at  Galenas 
25th  September,  brig  Constantine,  [Spanish]  and  3 
Portuguese,  names  not  recollected. 

LIBERIA. 

We  have  very  favorable  accounts  by  the  late  ar- 
rival from  the  American  Colonies  in  Africa.  The 
Rev.  John  Seys,  of  the  Methodist  church,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  settlers.  They  have  three 
Methodist  churces,  at  Cape  Palmas,  one  at  Harper, 
one  at  Mount  Emory,  and  one  at  Tubmanlown.  He 
was  much  gratified  on  visiting  the  schools  that  were 
in  operation. 

The  Africa’s  Luminary  of  September  4lh,  says 
The  colony  of  Liberia  is  in  a prosperous  condition. - 
The  colonists  are  about  appropriating  §150  to  the  re 
demption  of  native  children  from  slavery. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

11  The  Annual  Anniversary  meeting  of  the  American 
Missionaries  is  almost  the  only  event  which  diverts 
their  minds  from  an  uninterrupted  series  of  labors 

among  the  native  population.  At  this  meeting  they  j territory  of  the  nation  agreeably  to  the  rules  pre- 
spend a few  days  in  reviewing  the  past  and  planning  1 scribed  by  the  laws  of  nations, 

for  the  future.  Reports  are  read  and  statements 
made  in  regard  to  every  department  of  missionaries.  _ 

They  come  accompanied  with  their  wives  and  chil-  may  comprehend  the  wife  and  children  under  It 
dren.  This  affords  a good  opportunity  for  the  families  years  of  age. 

situated  on  the  different  islands  to  cultivate  a more  l 3.  The  preceding  rules  will  be  enforced  against 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  keeps  alive  those  social,  every  foreigner  entering  by  the  said  northern  fron 
kindly  and  Christian  feelings  which  happily  exist  | tiers,  either  as  merhant,  servant,  or  driver,  compan- 

among  them.  It  was  recently  our  privilege  to  meet,  ion  or  member  of  an  escort,  or  in  any  other  capaci 

the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  mission,  at  the  table 
of  our  common  Lord  and  Savior.  It  was  a season 
long  to  be  remembered.  Ttie  elements  were  admin- 
istered by  the  Rev.  Bishop,  Thurston  and  Whitney, 
among  the  very  oldest  in  the  Missionary  work. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  missionaries  pres- 
ent : — 

From  Kauai — Rev.  S.  Whitney  and  wife;  Dr.  J. 

W.  Smith  and  wife;  Rev.  G.  B.  Rowell  and  wife; 

Mr.  E.  Johnson  wife. 

From  Oahu — Rev.  A.  B.  Smith  and  wife;  Rev. 

A.  Bishop;  Rev.  B.  W.  Parker  and  wife;  Rev.  Low- 
ell Smith;  Mr.  A.  S.  Cooke  and  wife;  Mr.  H.  Dimond  partment. 
and  wife;  Mr.  E.  H.  Rogers  and  wife;  Rev.  R.  Arm- 1 6-  Foreigners  who  shall  enter  Mexico  in  violation 

strong  and  wife;  Mr.  H.  O.  Knapp  and  wife;  Mr.  E. ! of  any  of  the  formalities  or  rules  hereby  established 
O.  H.  Hall  arid  wife;  Mr.  Levi  Chamberlain  and  shall  be  expelled  from  the  territory  of  the  republic 


hundred  votes.  K.L.  Anderson , is  elected  vice  pre- 
sident, and  is  none  the  less  qualified  for  the  station 
by  having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  shoemak- 
ing trade. 


ty  whatever. 

4-  No  passport  shall  be  given  except  for  a place 
designated  for  land  commerce  with  the  U.  States, 
and  shall  serve  only  for  the  place  mentioned  in  said 
document. 

5.  The  collectors  of  frontier  custom  houses  shall 
state  on  the  passports  that  the  persons  interested 
have  made  the  avowal  required  by  article  1st  of 
these  regulations;  and  after  having  received  the  de- 
claration mentioned  in  the  articles  2 and  3 of  the 
law  of  May  1.  1828,  they  shall  send  the  originals  to 
the  foreign  office,  through  the  governor  of  the  de- 


wife; Rev.  D.  Dole;  M.  M.  Smith. 

From  Maui — Rev.  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Alexander, 
Emerson,  Clark,  and  Conde;  Rev.  S.  Dibble  and  wife; 
Mr.  E.  Bailey  and  wife;  Mr.  Rice. 

From  Molakai — Miss  L.  Brown. 

From  Hawaii. — Rev.  T.  Coan  and  wife;  Rev.  L. 
Lyons,  and  wife;  Rev.  A.  Thurston  and  wife;  Rev. 
M.  Ives  and  wife;  Bev.  J.  Paris;  Rev.  D.  B.  Lyman. 
Total — gentlemen,  31,  ladies,  23. 

Mrs.  Emily  H.  Dole,  one  of  the  missionary  ladies 
died  on  the  27th  of  May,  at  Honolula.  She  was  from 
Hallowell,  Me. — Journal  of  Commerce. 

United  States  Commissioner  Brown’s  Tea  Par- 


Mexican  consul  general. 

Law  relative  to  foreigners — office  of  foreign  relations  of 
government  and  police. 

Circular.  His  excellency,  the  constitutional  pre- 
sident, taking  into  consideration  that  the  law  ofMay 
1,  1828,  and  the  ordinances  subsequently  issued  re- 
lative to  the  admission  of  foreigners  by  the  northern 
frontier  into  the  republic,  have  not  answered  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  dictated, 

That  through  the  said  frontiers  a considerable 
number  of  foreigners  have  fraudulently  introduced 
themselves  into  the  country,  without  being  provided 
with  the  requisite  passports,  and  without  complying 
with  the  formalities  of  the  laws  relating  to  their 
im  migration, 

That  the  extent  to  .vine!  this  immigration  lias 


1HTIONU  AFFAIRS. 

APPOINTMENT  by  the  president. 

John  C.  Vv^illiams  to  he  commercial  agent  of  the 
United  Slates  for  the  Navigator’s  Islands,  in  the  Paci- 
fic ocean. 

From  the  Polynesian. 

OFFICIAL  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  TYLER  TO  H.  M. 
KAMEHAMEHA  111. 

To  his  Majesty  Kamehameha  III.,  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Great  and  good  friend!  I have  received  the  let- 
, , ,,  ...  j i i 1 ter  and  accompanying  documents,  winch  your  ma- 

iaws  and  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  pledge  them-:  addresse{j  l0'me6n  the  31st  of  July  last,  an- 

selves  to  say  do  or  write  nothing  contrary  to  the  Jr,ou{,ci  that  jn  consequence  of  proceedings  of 

during  the  time  they  shall  reside  in  the  , Rear  A^mira|  'Thoma9i  commander  in  chief  of  her 

Britannic  Majesty’s  naval  force  in  the  Pacific,  the 
„ _ - , , . r i flag  of  your  country  has  been  restored  to  you,  with 

2.  One  passport  shall  not  serve  for  more  than  one  a f {loners  due  to  the  sovereign  of  a free  and  inde- 
person, exceprgTven  to  the  head3  ol  lamilies  which  penfjent  state 

I congratulate  your  Majesty  upon  this  event,  and  . 
trust  that  it  may  be  the  occasion  of  continuing  and 
confirming  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  of  contributing  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  your  Majesty’s  reign, 

J pray  God  to  have  your  Majesty  in  his  holy  keep- 
ping. 

Written  at  Washington  the  20th  day  of  November, 
1843.  Your  good  friend,  JOHN  TYLER. 

By  the  President: 

A.  P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state. 

The  Arkansas  Intelligencer  of  a recent  date  says 
that  the  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians,  during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  their  agent,  major  William  Arm- 
strong, from  Ids  agency,  assembled  in  general  coun- 
cil, and  passed  a resolution  very  complimentary  to 
him.  They  have  also  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  another  seminary  in  the  nation,  to  be  called  the 
‘■Armstrong  Academy.” 

Col.  Baker,  the  Neosho  sub-agent,  informs  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Intelligencer  that  the  Senecas,  Shawnees, 
and  Quapaws,  Indian  tribes  under  his  . barge,  are  in 
an  improving  condition. 

Coast  of  Africa.  African  squadron — The  U.  S. 
brig  Porpoise.  Lt.  com.  Thos,  T.  Craven,  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  19  th,  from  tne  .vest  coast  ol  Afri- 
ca, via  Port  Praya  and  Cape  (Je  Verds. — I he  P.  left 
Monrovia  on  the  30m  September. 

The  Porpoise  left  at  Port  Praya.  Oct.  23,  U.  S- 
ship  Macedonian , ami  Pnble,  the  latter  just  arrived 
from  the  United  States,  via  Madeira  The  Truxlon 
had  sailed  a few  Jays  previous  for  t:,e  coast.  The 
Saratoga  was  hourly  looked  for  at  Port  Praya,  on  her 
return  to  the  United  States.  The  U.  S ship  Decatur, 
was  hourly  expected  at  Monrovia  from  a long  cruize 
to  the  leeward  coast.  . * 

The  famous  Spanish  slave  brig  Bolladue,  was  cap- 
tured by  H.  B.  M.  brig  Albatross,  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  neighborhood  of  Galenas.  She  has  made 
22  or  23  successful  voyages,  and  during  that  time  has 
been  captured  three  times,  each  lime  condemned  and 
sold,  every  time  bought  by  the  slavers.  She  was 
built  at  Baltimore,  and  sent  from  (hat  port  to  the 
colony  of  Liberia  with  emigrants,  and  sailed  for  Ha- 
vana with  a cargo  of  slaves.  Her  sailing  qualities 
were  so  remarkably  good  tiiat  nothing  on  tne  coast 
in  the  shape  oi  sailing  vessels  could  overtake  her, 
and  so  highly  was  she  prized  by  her  owners  that  at  ev- 
ery successful  voyage  she  made,  she  was  newly  cop- 
pered and  rigged.  She  had  been  rebuilt,  and  most 
of  her  upper  works  were  made  of  mahogony.  Con- 
sequently her  capture  has  caused  more  excitement 
on  the  coast  than  the  capture  of  any  other  vessel  for 
years  past. 

The  Porpoise  brings  home  five  American  distress- 
ed seamen,  from  the  Cape  de  Verds,  leit  there  by 
American  whalers. 

U.  S.  Congress.  It  seems  so  short  a time  since  con- 
gress adjourned,  that  ue  are  all  surprised  lo  find  diem  in 


7.  The  law  of  May  1,  1828,  relative  to  foreigners 
arriving  by  the  northern  frontier  shall  remain  in 
force  in  all  respects  that  are  not  contrary  to  the  pre- 
sent rules. 

8.  As  the  object  of  all  treaties  of  commerce  is  to 
protect  lawful  trade,  foreigners  who  have  already 
entered  the  republic  by  the  northern  frontier,  with 
out  having  complied  witli  the  law  of  May  1,  1828, 
may  continue  to  reside  in  the  country,  provided  al- 
ways that  they  have  not  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  government  by  their  conduct:  provided  tiiat  they 
follow  avocations  of  commerce  or  industry,  and 
that  they  obey  the  laws  relative,  to  the  residence  of 


ty  ginen  to  the  American  Missionaries.  On  j foreigners — but  if  not  devoted  to  such  avocations, 
Tuesday  the  18th  June,  all  the  missionaries  with  their  | and  by  their  conduct  cause  suspicion  to  rest  upon 
wives  and  children,  were  invited  “to  take  tea”  with'  them,  they  may  be  expelled  within  a reasonable  time, 
George  Brown,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Commissioner.  Eighty- i (never  exceeding  six  months,)  by  the . governors  of 
three  were  present,  including  an  interesting  group  of  the  departments  m which  they  reside;  the  govern- 
forty  children.  Capt.  Page,  U.  S.  S.  Levant,  and  j ors  giving  due  notice  to  the  supreme  national  gov- 
several  of  his  officers,  joined  the  company  in  the  j eminent. 

evening.  A neatly  arranged  table  was  spread  fori  The  regulations  of  22d  of  July  last,  shall  continue 
the  children,  under  an  awning  in  front  of  the  buil- ! in  force  in  relation  to  the  introduction  ol  slaves 
ding  whiie  a spacious  yard  afforded  a fine  play-ground  through  any  place  whatever  in  the  republic, 
for  their  gambols  and  sports,  under  the  ample  folds  (Signed,)  REJON. 

of  their  fathers’ national  flag.  Mexico,  Sept.  6,  1844- 

MEXICO.  On  the  2d  Oct.,  the  president,  Santa  Ana  espoused 

Mr.  Editor:  Please  to  publish  in  your  journal  ■ the  Senorita  Dona  Dolores  Fosta  Y.  Gomes,  at  the 
the  following  regulations  relative  to  the  entrance  of.  National  Palace,  with  all  due  solemnity, 
foreigners  into  Mexico  by  the  northern  frontier;  and  j War  with  the  Indians.  Late  Tampico  papers  con- 
oblige  your  obedient  servant,  lain  accounts  of  two  severe  battles  between  the 

JOHN  GRANJA, 


Mexicans  and  the  Camanche  and  Tahuacanos  In- 
dians, fought  near  the  Paso  de  los  Moros,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Reynosa.  Aboni  the  9lh  of  October  the 
Indians,  it  appears,  made  an  incursion  among  the 
Mexisans,  and  carried  off  a large  number  of  women 
and  children.  Forty  six  Mexicans  were  killed  on 
the  field,  and  twenty  two  were  wounded.  At  the 
rancho  of  Los  Moros  twenty  two  Mexicans  were 
shot  or  burned  in  the  house  attached  to  the  rancho. 
Another  engagement  took  place  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, which  lasted  upwards  of  two  hours.  The  In- 
dians finally  abandoned  the  field,  leaving  behind 
them  the  captives  they  hau  previously  carried  off. 
Twenty  of  the  Indians  were  left  dead  upon  the  field 
hue  nan:  more  were  bmieved  i-jh.c.e  been  ear- 
ned off  in  the  flight,  -1  Jmg  l Indian  usage,  i>«iu 
dead  ui.si  vvoc'id.al.  Uu  lie-  side  of  '-he  iVleX.te.-Ui- 


the  act  of  assemblage  again.  Nex:  M 
1st  of  December,  is  ihe  da  y on  winch  i 


ween 


she 
meet,  and 


been  carried,  imperiously  requires  that  strict  mea-!  nine  were  killed  and  thirty  tour  wounded. 


_ . oi  qui  v time  that 

[ - fie 'qulu.'  were  c-listMeni.-s  l-"-'”-' 

| speculations  as  to  the  contents  of  president  Tyler’s  forth- 
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coming  annual  message?  How  much  the  country  has 
lost  by=their  entire  neglect  this  time  of  so  fertile  a theme. 

The  party  in  power  will  assemble  flushed  with  their 
recent  victory,  and  of  course  in  the  best  possible  humor 
with  each  other. 

The  president  perhaps__may  strenuously  re-urge  the 
great  lead  mg  measure  of  his  administration,  defeated  at 
the  last  session  by  congress,  as  now  having  been  author- 
itatively pronounced  upon  by  the  people  ol  the  couniiy  m 
his  favor.  He  will  be  ambitious  to  consummate  if  possible 
the  annexation  of  Texas  before  the  presidential  term  ex- 
pires. 

Whether  it  will  be  urged  as  a treaty  arrangement  be- 
tween the  parties, is  doubtful.  It  requires  two  thirds  of  the 
senate  for  the  ratification  c-f  a treaty  and  the  president  may 
question  his  being  able  to  obtain  that  vote  for  immediate 
annexation.  His  last  recommendation  on  the  subject’ 
addressed  to  the  house  of  representatives,  looked  to  hav- 
ing the  measure  carried  by  a joint  vote  of  the  two  hou- 
ses. 

The  question  will  probably  come  up  in  some  form  or 
other  for  the  action  of  congress  at  an  early  day  in  the 
session. 

The  South  Corolina  and  ami-tariff  members  it  isprob-  j 
able  will  also  at  an  early  day  demand  a reconsideration  of . 
the  protective  policy,  and  a modification  of  the  duties  to 
suit  the  ideas  which  they  entertain  in  relation  to  trade.— 
The  foreign  interest,  so  anxious  for  what  they  cad  “free 
trade”  will  of  course  side  with  the  South  Carolini.ms  on 
this  subject,  and  they  exercise  a weighty  influence  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  New  York. 

Relations  with  England— Oregon  Negotiation. 

Other  topics  have  so  monopolized  the  attention  of  both 
government  and  people  for  some  time  past,  that  we  j 
have  almost  forgotten  that  a minister  reached  this  country  j 
some  months  since  from  Great  Britain, especially  cliarg  c,  | 
wilh  the  duty  of  negotiating  in  relation  to  the  differences  i 
which  exist  between  tba-t  country  and  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  the  northwestern  line 
separating  the  territories  of  the  two  countries, — and  that  j 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  invited  to,  and  did  take  charge  of  the 
department  of  stale,  at  the  time,  expressly  with  the  view 
of  conducting  the  negotiation  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try. The  notes  which  passed  between  those  gentlemen 
upon  their  meeting,  have  long  been  before  the  public, 
since  which  scarce  one  word  has  transpired  respecting 
the  negotiation.  The  whole  matter  was  probably  post- 
poned by  the  position  of  circumstances  in  this  coun. 
try. 

The  negotiation  in  all  probability  will  now  be  re- 
sumed. It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  re- 
sumed in  an  amicable  spirit,  and  conducted  to  a 
happy  issue.  The  welfare  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  especially  of  that  of  the  two  countries  in  treaty, 
depends  largely  upon  the  preservation  ofg  peace 
between  them.  That  the  point  in  dispute  is  suscept- 
ible of  equitable  arrangement,  who  can  doubt? — 
That  nothing  is  at  issne  which  ought  to  induce  a quar- 
rel liable  to  terminate  in  war,  is  evident.  Great 
and  intelligent  nations  seldom,  we  had  like  to  have 
said,  never  allow  themselves  to  be  precipitated  into 
a war  about  trifles,  unless  upon  a general  view  of 
all  their  circumstances,  those  who  govern  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  come  to  a conclusion  that  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  their  nation  to  go  to  war 
wilh  the  other.  Whenever  that  case  occurs,  any 
trifle  answers  for  a pretext.  This  case  surely  can- 
not be  predicated  at  present,  of  either  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  Slates.  It  is  the  interest  of  both  to 
maintain  pacific  relations.  The  people  of  either 
country  would  be  almost  unanimously  opposed  to 
entering  into  a war  if  it  could  be  honorably  avoided. 
The  civilization  of  the  age  would  be  scandalized  at 
the  proposition  of  two  such  Christian  communities 
rushing  into  interminable  hostilities  with  each  other, 
and  in  all  probability  embroiling  all  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world  in  the  eventful  contest  about  a remote 
boundary  line!  The  boundary  certainly  could  be 
adjusted  if  no  other  subject  was  allowed  to  inter- 
pose. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  dispute  is  simply  this  — 
The  northwestern  portion  of  this  continent  is  claim- 
ed by  Russia,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Mexico. 

Tiie  Russian  claim  is  predicated  upon  their  being 
the  first  discoverers  and  first  occupants  of  the  re- 
gion. They  have  had  positions  along  the  coast  as  far 
south  as  California. 

The  United  States  claim  the  Oregon  territory  in 
virtue  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  in 


virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Florida  with  Spain,  then  so- , 
vereign  of  Mexico, — in  virtue  of  the  first  discovery 
and  prior  occupancy  of  the  Columbia  River — and  in  j 
virtue  of  the  exploration  of  the  region  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  who  were  sent  out  by  President  Jefferson  , 
during  his  administration  for  that  purpose  and  in  vir- 
tue of  the  actual  settlemenl. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  British  claim,  we 
have  not  a very  clear  idea  of.  One  plea  is  that  their 
navigators  Cook  or  Drake,  discovered  the  country. 
Another  plea  is  predicated  upon  its  occupancy  by 
their  northwestern  fur  traders  from  Canada. 

The  Mexican  government  of  course  base  their 
claim  upon  the  original  title  of  Spain.  The  Span-  j 
iards  held  title  to  the  coast  at  least  as  far  north  as  | 
Nootka  Sound,  North  latitude  49°.  A war  between  , 
England  and  Spain  was  with  difficulty  averted  in 
1780,  the  dispute  growing  out  of  an  affair  between' 
the  subjects  of  the  .two  countries  at  that  place, — the  j 
Spaniards  having  repelled  the  British  as  intruders  j 
within  the  dominions. 

The  British  parliament  in  1789  voted  one  million  , 
pounds  sterling  for  the  protection  of  the  “trade  and 
traffic”  of  Nootka  Sound.  Finally  an  arrangement 
was  effected  which  left  both  parties  free  to  trade  on 
that  coast. 

The  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Rus-  ' 
sia,  a3  settled  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  eon-  J 
eluded  in  1824,  is  on  the  parallel  of  54°  40'  north 
latitude. 

By  a treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  in  the  year  1825,  the  same  parrable  is  agreed 
upon  as  dividing  their  respective  territories. 

The  tenor  of  both  those  treaties  indicate  that  the  j 
Russian  government  was  content  to  confine  its  own 
claims  to  the  territory  north  of  54°  40' — and  leave 
to  the  other  claimants  to  settle  their  own  disputes  as 
to  territory  south  of  that  parallel. 

By  the  Florida  treaty  concluded  between  Spain 
and  the  United  Slates  in  1819,  the  boundary  between 
their  respective  territories  as  agreed  upon  was  the 
forty  second  degree  of  latitude  from  the  Arkansas 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Spain  in  said  treaty 
cedes  to  the  United  States  all  her  right  and  title  to 
all  territories  north  of  said  line.  Mexico  was  at  that 
lime  a dependence  of  Spain. 

On  the  12th  of  January  1828,  a treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  in  which  the  same  boundary  was  ex- 
pressly laid  down  as  between  the  respective  par- 
ties. 

Tims,  as  between  the  United  Slates  and  Russia  on 
one  hand,  and  Mexico  on  the  other,  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  Pacific  would  extend 
from  iat.  42°  to  iat.  54°  40'  north. 

The  British  government  however  hold  extensive 
possessions  nortli  of  the  United  States.  The  boun- 
dary between  those  possessions  and  our  territory  was 
laid  down  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  and  more 
definitively  adjusted  by  the  recent  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, so  far  west  as  the  lake  of  the  Woods. 

A convention  was  concluded  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  Slates  in  the  year  1818,  the  se-  j 
cond  article  of  which  stipulated  that  the  49°  of  la- 
titude from  the  northwest  extremity  of  the  lake  o 
Woods,  to  the  Stony  Mountains  should  be  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  two  countries.  This  line 
«vas  confirmed  by  an  article  in  the  late  treaty  of  Ash- ! 
berton  and  Webster. 

From  the  latter  point  northward  or  westward,  no 
boundary  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  parties  dis- 
agree as  to  where  the  boundary  should  be.  To  locate 
a boundary  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  northward  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  parallel  of  54°  40'  is  the  object  in  treaty. 

In  1824,  and  again  in  182G,  negotiations  were  at- 
tempted, and  the  United  States  proposed  to  continue 
the  line  upon  the  49°  parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — 
but  the  British  objected  in  each  instance.  They 
claimed  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  River  and  pro- 
pose to  make  it  the  boundary. 

The  claims  of  the  parlies  so  far  as  the}'  may  de- 
pend upon  the  overland  exploration  and  occupancy, 
are  more  complicated,  and  the  rules  by  which  rights 
in  such  cases  are  acqured,  are  far  less  distinctly  de- 
fined. The  English  Hudson  Bay  Fur  company  have 
a co nlract  w ith  the  Russian  government  under  which 
they  erect  military  posts  for  the  protection  of  their 
hunters  in  the  territories  of  Russia  as  well  as  in 
those  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  The  Americans 
however  are  becoming  a match  for  them  in  the 
eleven  points  of  law, — possession,  notwithstanding  the 
writer  of  an  article  in  the  Edinburg  Review  on 
the  subject  of  Oregon,  assures  the  readers  of  that 
journal  that;  “However  the  political  question  be- 
tween England  and  America,  as  to  the  owners  of 
Oregon,  may  be  decided,  Oregon  will  never  be  colo- 
nized overland  from  the  eastern  states.” 

On  vhe  policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  Oregon 
'■x>e  writer  alluded  to  says: 


“In  the  mean  tune,  the  long  line  of  coast  invit 
emigration  from  the  overpeopled  shores  of  the  old 
world.  When  once  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  is  render- 
ed traversible,  the  voyage  will  be  easier  and  shorter 
than  that  of  Australia,  which  thirty  thousand  of  our 
countrymen  have  made  in  a single  year.  Whoever, 
therefore,  are  to  be  the  future  owners  of  Oregon,  its 
people  will  come  from  Europe.  The  Americans 
have  taken  up  llio  question  in  earnest;  their  press 
teems  with  writings  on  the  subject;  we  need  only 
mention  the  able  Memoir  of  Mr.  Greenhow,  ‘trans- 
lator to  the  department  of  state,’  in  which  their 
claim  is  historically  deduced  with  much  ingenuity. 
French  writers,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  already  ad- 
vocating the  American  view.  Let  us  abandon  ours, 
from  motives  of  justice,  if  the  right  be  proved  against 
us;  from  motives  of  policy,  if  it  be  proved  not  worth 
contesting — but  not  in  mere  indolence.  Let  us  not 
fold  our  hands  under  the  idle  persuasion  that  we 
have  colonies  enough;  that  it  is  mere  labor  in  vain 
to  scatter  the  seed  of  future  nations  over  the  earth; 
that  it  is  but  trouble  and  expense  to  govern  them.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  on  which  the  maintenance  of 
that  perilous  greatness  to  which  we  have  attained 
depends,  more  than  all  the  rest,  it  is  colonization;  the 
opening  of  new  markets,  the  creation  of  new  custo- 
mers.” 

As  we  stated  before,  the  pretence  under  which  the 
British  claim  to  the  Columbia  River,  we  have  not  been 
able  distinctly  to  make  out,  and  have  not  leisure  to 
hunt  up  the  documents  required  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion- One  tale  is  said  always  to  bo  good  till  another 
is  produced.  Let  us  refrain  from  pronouncing  judg- 
ment in  the  case,  till  both  sides  have  a fair  opportuni- 
ty of  being  heard. 

Tiie  Minority.  The  course  that  it  is  probable 
the  Whig  members  in  Congress  will  adopt,  is  next 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  dominant  parly. 

Most  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  especial- 
ly that  of  England,  have  generally  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  considering  the  dominant  party  responsible 
for  tiie  control  of  the  government.  The  minority 
leave  them  on  most  questions  befure  the  legislature, 
to  mature  and  carry  out  their  projects — with  but  a 
kind  of  admonitory  opposition.  Whenever  they  con- 
clude to  make  a formal  opposition  and  their  views  are 
sustained  by  a majority  of  the  House,  he  party  in 
power  usually  take  it  as  a hint  to  retire  from  thu 
helm,  and  resign  the  control  of  tiie  vessel  of  State  to 
their  opponents.  The  system  of  Government  under 
which  we  live  is  not  well  adapted  to  such  a course 
of  policy,  yet  the  tendency  to  fall  into  that  track  and 
the  inducements  for  its  adoption,  are  sometimes  very 
strong.  When  parties  have  for  a long  time  been 
contending  and  distracting  tiie  public  mind  upon 
points  in  dispute,  and  have  at  length  made  a final 
appeal  thereon  to  tiie  people  of  the  country  in  tlieir 
sovereign  capacity,  their  decision  ought  to  command 
a large  share  of  respect.  When  the  election  between 
the  elder  Adams  and  Jefferson  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  the  federalists  in  a great  measure  retired 
from  the  contest'and  responsibility  and  left  (lie  gov- 
ernment in  tiie  hands  of  their  opponents.  They  again 
more  distinctly  quit  tiie  field  niter  their  defeat  subse- 
quent to  tiie  late  war  with  England.  The  following 
article  which  we  take  from  tiie  Baltimore  American 
of  Wednesday  last,  will  furnish  our  readers  with  an 
idea  of  what  is  said  now  upon  the  subject : — 

“What  ought  the  Whigs  to  do  ? It  might  seem  10 
be  of  no  great  importance  what  a defeated  party 
should  do,  since  the  control  of  public  affairs  is  no 
in  their  hands.  The  more  interesting  question  would 
appear  to  be,  what  will  the  next  Administration  do  ? 

Nevertheless  the  first  question  is  the  one  which  we 
as  Whigs  are  most  concerned  about.  The  party  in 
power  can  attend  to  their  own  affairs. 

Possibly,  however,  the  party  in  power  may  be  so- 
licitous to  know  what  the  Whigs  will  do.  It  may 
be  that  the  Tariff  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  vo- 
ted for  Polk,  will  expect  the  aid  of  the  Whigs  to 
preserve  the  protective  system  It  may  be  that  the 
State  of  New  \ork,  winch  voted  for  the  Annexation 
candidate,  will  look  to  the  Whigs  for  aid  in  resisting 
annexation. 

In  order  to  an  intelligent  view  of  tiie  whole  ground, 
let  us  inquire  what  issues  have  been  really  decided 
by  tiie  recent  contest.  Has  the  man,  James  K.  Polk, 
by  the'commanding  force  of  his  ciiaracter  and  his 
great  personal  popularity,  won  a victory  ? Or  has 
tiie  question  turned  upon  the  principles  avowed  and 
maintained  in  the  canvass  winch  preceded  the  elec- 
tion? Upon  this  point  we  must  allow  great  weight 
to  the  inferences  of  the  New  York  Plebeian,  whicli 
says:— 

“It  is  the  principles  of  tiie  Democratic  party  that 
have  triumphed,  not  tiie  men  they  have  elevated  to 
power.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  occupation 
of  Oregon,  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  uncompromis- 
ing opposition  to  the  United  Slates  Bank,  the  re-es* 
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tablishirig  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  and  a modi 
fkaticn  of  Ihe  present  tariff,  are  measures  demanded 
by  those  who  have  aided  in  the  elevation  of  Govern 
or  Polk  . Upon  ihese  questions  the  battle  has  beer- 
fought  and  the  victory  won.” 

If  these  issues  have  not  been  derided,  what  issue 
have  been?  It  would  be  gratifying  tn  km  v . 

But  ihe  Whigs  have  a majority  in  the  Senale— 
small  majority.  It  will  not  exceed  two  when  the 
new  administration  comes  into  offi,  e.  Is  it  the  duty 
of  the’ Whigs  in  the  Senate  to  oppose  the  measures 
of  the  party  in  power,  or  (o  withdraw  opposition  arid 
allow  the  measures  of  the  party  to  he  carried  out? 
Some  of  the  leading  whig  papers  advise  the  latter 
course.  The  New  York  Courier  says  : — 

“It  is  a serious  question  how  far  the  whigs  should 
interpose  to  arrest  the  natural  ronsrquencee  of  the 
election  of  Polk  and  Dallas.  Doubtless  they  might 
avert  present  evil,  but  no  permanent  future  good  could 
result  from  their  interposition.  If  then,  Ihe  whig 
party  would  render  a lasting  service  to  the  country, 
it  is  their  duty  to  let  the  people  have  just  what  they 
desire — all  the  consequences  of  their  adherence  to 
locofocoism.  Thev  have  voted  for  a total  repeal  of 
the  tariff, — let  them  have  it.  They  have  demanded 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  war  with  Mexico, — let 
them  have  it.  They  have  determined  to  seize  Oregon 
and  have  war  with  England — let  their  determination 
be  caried  out.  In  short,  the  people  have  decided  in 
favor  of  locnfoco  and  against  whig  principles-,  and  it  is 
their  right  to  have  their  will  obeyed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Whigs  in  the  Senate  of  theU.  Stales 
should  get  together  as  soon  as  Congress  meets,  and 
consider  whether  it  is  not  their  duty  to  say  at  once 
to  the  locofoco  party — “Ihe  people  have  declared  in 
favor  of  your  principles  and  against  ours,  and  we  are 
determined  not  to  thwart  them.  We  therefore  leave 
the  legislation  of  the  country  in  your  hands;  and 
whatever  bills  you  pass  or  repeal,  shall  not  be  oppos- 
ed by  us.  We  cannot  aid  you  in  your  iniquitous  le- 
gislation; but  agreeably  to  the  people’s  wishes  we 
will  geL  out  of  your  way.” 

The  Albany  Evening  Journal,  after  a review  of 
the  questions  before  the  people,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  decided,  holds  this  language: 
“What  then  should  be  the  course  of  the  whig  par 
ty?  How  can  we  best  save  our  country?  We  say  by 
testing  the  principles  and  policy  ofouropponenls.  Let  j 
them  carry  out  their  measures.  Let  the  people  have  | 
what  they  have  asked  for  through  the  ballot-boxes. 
Let  those  who  are  to  rule  us,  have  both  the  credit  j 
and  the  responsibility  of  their  measures.  In  this  way  | 


only  can  we  determine  whether  the  whig  or  loco 


foeo  policy  is  most  conducive  to  tiie  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  A ship  can  only  be  kept 
on  its  course  by  feeling  and  obeying  its  helm.  Go- 
vernments only  work  well  when  they  are  held  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  people.  The  public  senti- 
ment, in  this  respect,  should  be  changed.  We  must 
accustom  ourselves  to  regard  measures  more  and 
men  less.  When  the  people  elect  a president  upon  j 
distinct  and  avowed  public  issues,  we  should  allow 
the  administration  to  carry  its  measures  into  effect, 
and  when  another  election  comes  round,  the  people  j 
will  be  prepared  to  pass  upon  those  measures.”  ! 

The  question  as  to  what  the  whigs  ought  to  do  ( 
will  be  settled,  we  apprehend,  without  any  relin 
quishment  of  consistency,  which  seems  lobe  im- 
plied in  the  course  of  non-interference  recommended 
by  the  two  journals  we  have  quoted.  We  do  not 
see  how  the  whigs  in  congress  can  refuse  to  act  as-  1 
cording  to  their  own  principles  and  convictions  of  J 
duly  to  the  country.  But  there  are  whigs,  both  se- 
nators and  represi ntatives,  from  the  south  chieriy, 
who  have  sustained  the  tariff  arid  opposed  annexa- 
tion, to  their  own  prejudice  at  home.  It  will  be  na- 
tural enough  for  these  gentlemen  to  say — If  Penn 
sylvania  voles  for  an  anti-protectiomsi  and  N.  Y.ik 
for  an  advocate  of  the  immediate  annexation  "I 
Texas,  it  is  not  for  us  to  uphold  protection  or  to  re- 
fuse the  admission  of  Texas.  Our  people  at  home 
prefer  a revenue  tariff  and  they  are  lavoraBSy  dis- 
posed towards  annexation.  For  the  sake  of  placing 
such  a man  as  Henry  Clay  in  the  presidential  chair, 
whose  wisdom  and  firmness  would  have  guaranteed 
a useful  and  safe  administration,  we  were  willing  to 
make  sacrifices.  But  now  the  inducement  exists  no 
longer  ” 

Such  considerations  as  these  may  have  force 
enough  in  the  minds  of  the  southern  whigs  in  con- 
gress to  give  decided  majorities  against  the  tariff  of 
1842  and  in  favor  of  annexation.  Ii  is  km  -v  that 


make.  The  irr-prpssion  which  Mr  Polk’s  election 
has  made  tipcn  thp  public  mind  'perns  i0  jndjrate  the 
ver-eral  expectation  that  the  measures  cf  his  party 
w ill  he  carried  ii-to  effect.  The  uncertainty,  at  all 
events,  in  which  the  fate  of  the  tariff  is  involved, 
most  operate  very  ir  ]" r ir-uslv — almost,  as  much  so 
as  third-  s overthrow  were  certainly  assi-reu 

A'  time  advances  the  -.-  higsw.ll  bp  hetn  r able  to 
ascertain  their  real  posiiion  and  the  duties  growing 
out  of  it  The  meeting  of  congress  next  Monday 
week  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  a full  interchange 
of  views.  One  thing  is  certain — the  whigs  will  do 
their  duty.” 

NEVER  DESPAIR. 

The  Mavsville  (Kv. ) £■ gle  of  the  16th  says: — 

“We  are  ‘defeated,  hut  not  dismayed  ’ The  go- 
vernment is  in  the  hands  of  the  spoilsmen,  hut  still 
no  lover  of  liberty  should  ‘despair  of  the  republic.’ 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  he  the  more  determined 
to  continue  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  (he  great  princi- 
ples of  the  w hig  party,  until  (hey  shall  be  triumphant 
and  our  country  redeemed.  Let  us,  whigs,  rebur- 
nhh  our  armor  and  prepare  for  another  fight.  Let 
us  resolve,  with  the  help  of  Gorl,  to  save  the  Union 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  brave  heart  never 
despairs  while  its  pulsations  continue  to  animate  the 
breast  ’Tis  only  cowards,  fit  for  the  yoke  of  slave- 
ry, who  yield  under  temporary  defeat.  The  noble 
soul  is  ever  strongest  in  the  hour  of  danger.  When 
the  storm  is  loudest,  snd  the  lightnings  fiercest,  its 
deeds  of  daring  are  greatest.  Who  could  not  be  a 
brave  man  in  the  hour  of  victory?  ’Tis  the  fires  and 
disaster  that  try  ‘men’s  souls.’  Who  could  not  be  a 
patriot  when  one’s  country  is  hounding  on  in  a glori- 
ous career  of  prosperity?  ’Tis  the  hour  of  our  coun- 
try’s peril,  when  her  course  is  downward  and  por- 
tentous clouds  of  woe  are  hanging  over  her.  that 
brings  to  the  test  the  patriot’s  profession  Then, 
amid  the  Stygian  darkness  that  envelopes  her,  true 
patriotism  shines  most  brightly,  and,  like  the  fire- 
gods  of  the  Persians,  should  be  worshipped,  with  an 
unfaltering  idolatry.  If  we  will  but  be  true  to  our- 
selves, our  cause,  our  country,  and  our  God,  we  u ill 
yet  conquer.  Never  despair,  never  ‘say  die’ — but  as 
honest  men,  as  brave  men,  as  patriotic  men,  deter- 
mine to  leave  no  efforts  untried  to  avert  the  evils 
with  which  we  are  threatened.” 

Coal  trade  and  coal  mines.  Maryland  coal  of 
Alleghany  is  about  to  be  brought  into  market;  is  in 
fact  now  in  market.  The  first  train  of  cars  laden 
wilh  the  bituminous  coal  of  western  Maryland  for 
Baltimore  was  despatched  from  the  mines  on  Satur- 
day last  the  16th  instant.  Whether  coal  can  he 
transported  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  upon  rail- 
road, at  a price  that  will  enable  it  to  compete  with 
coal  from  other  mines,  will  be  tested.  It  'will  take 
considerable  time  to  ascertain,  for  much  in  relation 
to  it  is  but  experi  nent.  The  greatest  expense  we 
understand  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rails,  by  mo- 
ving such  quantities  of  a heavy  article  upon  them. 
The  que.-tion  is,  how  often  will  it  be  necessesary  to 
renew  the  rails?  what  quantity  -if  coal  ami  iron  will 
a set  of  rails  en  i i o-  transportation  of? 

Philadelp.ua  coal  trade.  Receipts  from  Schuyl  ! 
kill,  by  canal  N >v  7th  392  077  15 

Receipts  by  Reading  rai'roaiJ  Nov.  14  399  564  83 

do  by  Lehigh  Nav  N -v.  12!h  3-13  106  14 


Total  1,124  748  12 

Coal  and  coal  /nines  of  our  country.  The  N.  York 
Jo'ii-nal  of  Ci-mmere-  says:  1"  we  are  two  theories 
concerning  the  - - i:in  -if  mineral  -.  - 

Ftr-t  that  i'  is  decomposed  vegetable  '.alter. 

S >nd!y,  that  it  is  the  result  of  c d.ailizaiion. 

!'n-  -ormer  theory  is  generally  received  hy  geolo- 

gi  is  If-  "Ci  (tie  following  proof: 

1.  Jet,(  • liich  is  of  vegetable  origin)  by  being  heat- 
ed m a gun  barrel,  may  be  reduced  to  coal. 

2 It  is  often  of  a woody,  fibrous  nature 
Vegetables  are  converted  into  coal  by  the  united 
action  of  moisture,  pressure,  heat,  and  the  exclusion 
of  air.  The  heat  ii  produced  by  volcanic  action, 
either  by  the  volcanic,  in le -its  being  poured  upon 
tbe  vegetables,  or  by  Ihe  internal  heat  below,  Dif- 
lereiil  degrees  of  heat  make  different  degrees  of  coal. 
The  bituminous  is  made  by  the  least  degree  --f  heat; 
Anthracite  may  be  made  from  the  bituminous;  and 
Plumbago  from  tfie  Anthracite. 

The.  coal  strata  for  the  most  part  contain  fresh  wa- 
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ites  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhrde  Island  No  par1 
of  the  world  equals  Pennsylvania  in  coal  beds.  Here 
p'n  fi-und  three  k tads.  1st,  Carmel;  2d,  B. luminous; 
3d,  Anthracite.  Jt  occupies  a part,  or  the  uh.oie  of 
Ihiv  y out  of  fifty-four  counties  in  that  state 

In  Pensylvania,  one  bed  of  the  Anthracite  is  60 
miles  long  2 vv  cle  ai  ' ,00  feet  deep 

The  Anlhraeb-  regions  lie  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna; the  . icinal  fields  of  this  description  are 
three  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  of  65  miles  in 
length,  and  3 in  breadth. 

The  Bituminous  region  in  Pennsylvania  is  still 
more  extensive.  The  beds  vary  fiom  one  to  twelve 
feet  in  thickness  It  abounds  in  all  the  western 
counlies  except  Erie,  embracing  a field  of  seventy 
thousand  square  miles,  or  thirteen  million  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  square  acres.  Two  m illion  of 
tons  are  annually  taken  from  these  beds,  equal  to 
one-t.we]ftli  of  what  is  annually  taken  from  Great 
Britain  nearly  one  half  of  what  is  obtained  from  all 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  about  equal  to  that 
in  France. 

In  Maryland  there  a1'- two  fields,  one  of  which 
embraces  4U0  square  miles,  the  other  is  of  unknown 
extent, 

The  coal  beds  in  Virginia  are  from  40  to  60  feet  in 
thickness. 

Nearly  all  the  S.  E part  of  Ohio  is  one  vast  field 
of  coal.  Somp  nieces  will  yield  9,000.000  tons  to  a 
square  mile  and  there  is  no  less  than  12  000  square 
miles  of  coal. 

It  is  also  found  in  the  north  eastern  part  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  13  counties  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  &c. 

Emigrants  to  Liberia.  The  Brig  Chiopolo,  Capt. 
McLennan,  chartered  by  the  Maryland  Colonization 
' Society  for  the  purpose,  sailed  from  Baltimore  on 
the  18th  inst.,  with  emigrants  for  Cape  Palmas. — 
Among  the  number  on  hoard  were  thirty-seven  co- 
| loured  persons  liberated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Kentucky, 
who  was  present  and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
them.  There  were  also  twenty-seven  others  that 
were  liberated  by  Miss  Harriet  B Tompkins,  of  Vir- 
ginia, whose  brother  accompanied  them  to  the 
wharf  ai  d there  look  leave  of  them.  Two  others 
liberated  by  the  Rev  H.  B Goodwin,  of  Virginia, 
j The  whole  company  appeared  to  be  highly  gratified 
at  the  prospect  before  them. 

Emigrants  to  Trinidad.  On?  cf  the  Emigrants, 
who  some  years  since  went  out  to  Trinidad  from  this 
State  recently  returned,  and  made  such  representa- 
tions as  have  induced  fifteen  or  twenty  intelligent 
free  coloured  persons  from  Annapolis  and  its  vicini- 
ty, to  embark  for  that  Island  with  him. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Levant,  Commander  H.  N.  Page, 
arrived  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  in  21  days 
from  Tahiti.  She  sailed  from  Callao  the  5lh  of  April, 
reached  Nuahiva  the  30th  of  April — left  the  1 9 th 
May  and  reached  Oahee  the  9lh  June. 

The  Macedonian.  Commodore  Perry,  is  thus  noted 
in  a late  number  of  the  Liberia  Herald. 

“We  feel  emotions  of  sadness  at  the  departure  of 
this  vessel.  The  deep  interest  in  our  welfare  at  all 
times  manifested  by  the  commodore,  by  Capt.  Mayo, 
and  the  gallanl  officers  of  this  ship — their  readiness 
to  lend  us  on  every  occasion  all  the  aid  of  their  iriflu 
ence  and  the  dignified  ar.d  gentlemanly  carriage  of 
all  with  whom  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance have  begotten  an  attachment  not  frequent- 
ly conceived  by  casual  and  brief  intercourse.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  need  entertain  no  ap- 
prehension of  the  high  place  they  occupy  in  the  es- 
timation of  (he  world  win!-’,  they  --end  such  represen- 
tatives abroad.  May  the  hand  that  hath  been  around 
them  be  a shield  from  the  pestilence  of  Africa,  and 
conduct  them  safely  to  Ihe  bosom  of  their  families.” 

Tri.U  of  spent.  Ii  is  said  that  orders  have  been  is- 
sued from  the  navy  department,  that  (he  - loop  of  war 
Portsmouth,  now  lying  at  Portsmouth  N.  H pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Norfolk,  there  to  join  the  sloop 
Jamestown  If  the  sloop-of-war  St  Mary’s  can  be 
fitted  out  in  time,  she  will  join  the  two  vessels  named 
above.  The  object  is  to  test  (he  sailing  qualitie  s of 
iliree  of  the  six  new  sloops,  finished  within  the 
year. 

TheU  S steamer  Poinsett,  Lieut.  Com.  Semmhs 
left  Apalachicola  on  the  8th  instant  for  Pensacola. 

. -VERNMliNT  F THE  CHEROKEE  NATION. — From 

Cherokee  Moocale  V remo vat  of  Iff-  great  mass 
of  the  Cherokee  people  from  their  “beloved  land”,  now 
nartitioned  bet  ten  the  states  of  Georgia,  North 
O ..  .j.,,  > Tennessee,  was  forcibly  ef- 
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ally  a ) t e l , rim  rh  ■ "style  and  title  of  ilia  C i ‘ • r 

okee  Nation,”  their  mutual  government.  Of  this 
government  we  present  below  a brief  but  compre- 
hensive synopsis. 

The  government  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  repub- 
lican and  is  composed  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  the  judicial  departments. 

The  executive  depart. mint  cansists  of  a principal 
chief,  an  assistant  principal  chief,  and  an  executive 
council  of  five  members. 

The  principal  and  assistant  chiefs  are  elected  once 
in  everv  four  years,  oy  a majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  nation;  every  sane  male  Cheroke  citi- 
zen, who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  being  en- 
titled to  a vote. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal  chief  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  regularly  enforced,  and  to  discharge  those 
functions  usually  vested  in  an  executive  head.  He  is 
empowered  with  tlie  veto  and  fne  po  verof  pardon- 
ing persons  convicted  and  sentenced  to  lie  punished 
for  capital  crimes,  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  legislative  department  consists  of  the  nation- 
al committee  and  the  council — each  of  the  eight 
districts  into  which  the  nation  is  divided  being  repre 
senled  by  two  members  in  the  former  branch,  and 
three  in  the  latter.  These  members  are  elected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  chiefs,  once  every  two 
years. 

They  meet  annually  at  Tahlequah,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  Orlober,  in  general  council,  to  legislate 
upon  the  general  alfair.s  of  the  ru  un  No  bill  can 
become  a law  until  it  has  received  the  concurrence 
of  both  branches  of  the  national  council  ai  d ihe  ap- 
proval of  the  principal  chief.  In  case  the  prim  ipal 
chief  disapproves  ol  any  bill  which  has  passed  the 
national  council,  lie  returns  it  with  his  objections  in 
writing  to  the  body  in  which  it  originated.  A vote 
of  two  Ihirds  of  I lie  members  of  the  national  council 
is  necessary  to  make  any  bill  a la  v,  tnu  passage  of 
which  has  been  objected  to  by  tee  principal  chief. 

The  power  of  the  national  committee  and  the 
council  are  the  same,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment 
and  appropriations  of  money.  All  a ipropriations 
originate  in  the  council,  but  a e subject  to  appro- 
val, modification,  or  rejection  by  the  national  com- 
mittee. 

Impeachment  for  violation  or  neglect  of  duty  may 
be  tendered  by  the  council  against  any  public  • Cficer 
of  the  nation.  The  national  com  nittee  then  be- 
comes a specially  constituted  court  for  the  trial  of 
such  ca  ts. 

Members  of  the  national  council  receive  for  their 
services  a per  diem  ol  three  dollars  while  they  are  in 
session. 

The  judiciary  is  divided  into  the  supreme,  the  cir- 
cuit, and  the  district  courts,  whose  r “-pective  duties 
and  jurisdiction  are  clearly  defined  bv  law. 

I he  supreme  court  consists  of  a chief  justice  and 
four  associates,  ihe  circuit  court  of  a judge  foreach  of 
the  two  judicial,  circuits  into  which  me  nation  is  di- 
vided, and  the  district  court  oi  a judge  for  each  of 
the  eight  districts. 

All  judges  are  elected  by  a joint  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee and  council. 

Trie  sUpreme  judges  hold  their  seats  for  the  term 
of  lour  years,  the  circuit  two  year-,  and  the  dis- 
trict one  year.  The  first  receive  a per  diem  of  five 
dollars  while  engaged  in  holding  court;  the  second 
two  hundred  a id  liny  dollars  per  annum;  and  the  last 
one  hundred  dollars. 

In  addition  to  these  officers,  there  is  als  > a sheriff 
for  each  district,  who  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  his 
district,  every  two  years,  and  who  receives  for  his 
services  a salary  ol  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

1 he  ri„lu  oi  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  u!  being  conlronled  I me  io  f.ice  ny  his 
accusers  and  witnesses,  aim  ol  le^,  . I juvn.  e.  is  scour 
ed  to  every  person  amenable  to  and  nargeu  with  an 
infraction  id' the  laws  ol  tlm  Cher  kce  nation. 

The  laws  o.  ihe  C erokees  are  nut  sanguinary, 
nor  uiiiifcCesSu-nly  severe — murder  and  treason  being 
the  only  crimes  punishable  with  death.  Thefts,  ar- 
son, aim  similar  offences  with  stripes. 

Debts  are  recoverable  by  law.  The  property  of 
the  wile  cannot  o e suit!  without  her  consent  to  sat  is 
ly  ueuls  Contracted  by  her  husband,  and  r ice  versa. 

t lie  Cherokees  have  no  system  of  taxation.  All 
expenses  attending  the  administration  of  their  pub- 
lic allairs  are  deirayad  out  of  annuities  received  from 
the  United  Slates 

1 tie  public  funds  of  the  nation  are  placed  in  the 
hands  oi  a national  treasurer,  who  gives  bond  and  ; 
good  security  lbr  their  sale  keeping  and  disburse-  j 
ment  according  to  law.  Before  the  national  treas-  ! 
urer  can  pay  out  any  luuds  ; utrusted  to  his  care,  on 
any  account  whatever,  an  appropriation  authorizing 
him  to  do  so  must  be  first  made  by  the  national  coun- 


cil, by  special  'enactment,  and  a warrant  be  issued 

All  persons'  holding  office  under  the  executive, 

legislative,  and  judicial  depart  ns  its  of  the  govern 
I ment  of  the  nation,  are  required,  before  entering  upon- 
i the  discharge  of  their  duties,  to  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port and  defend  its  constitution  and  laws. 

From  the  Cherokee  Country.  Intelligence  from 
Tahlequah,  to  in-:  26. h uT,  represent  b>th  branches 
of  the  national  council  still  in  session  A p dine  bill 
had  been  adopted  providing  for  the  formation  ol  eight 
companies  of  25  men  each,  for  the  belter  preserva 
turn  of  order  throughout  the  nation.  The  Indian 
mission  conference  of  Ihe  M E.  church,  was  also  in 
session,  and  application  was  about  being  made  by 
them  to  the  national  council  for  authority  to  estab- 
lish a manual  school.  Black  flaw,  a Cherokee,  was 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  a country-man  named 
Johnson,  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  Skin  Bayou  dis- 
trict, on  the  I7th  and  was  hung  on  Ihe  24th.  VV,  G-. 
Duke,  a notorions  character,  was  tried  on  the  221  for 
harbouring  fugitives  from  justice,  but  it  being  found 
that  he  was  not  a citizen  of  the  nation,  he  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  agent.  The  Advocate  says  of 
him  "his  own  confessions  show  conclusively  that  he 
deserves  to  hug  a sapling.  He  deserves  it  if  guilty  of 
the  crime  to  which  he  has  confessed,  but  if  not  guil 
ty,  lie  deserves  it  any  liowl" 

Corporal  Kinney,  who  recently  killed  the  Creek, 
Hurda'ge,  near  Foat  Gibson — and  Harvy  Wyatt,  ar- 
rested for  passing  counterfeit  miney,  have  been  sent 
to  Little  Rock,  to  await  their  trials  at  the  next  term 
of  the  U.  S.  district  court.  The  Creeks  are  about  to 
assemble  in  council  to  distribute  the  annuities  from 
the  U.  S.  government.  A new  paner  called  the 
"Cherokee  Messenger”  had  been  established  by  the 
Rev.  Eva  i Jones  at  Cherokee. 
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Maine.  Portland , is  usually  a warm  bailie  around 
beiween  the  political  parties.  The  following  was  the 
stale  of  die  polls  at  the  electoral  election. 
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New  Hampshire.  Eyuil  High's  denied.  The  ques 
tioil,  whether  iliar  that  clause  die  constitution  of  ihe 
stare  of  Now  II  .nipsbiri;  ■'  inch  provides  " o person  shall 
ue  eligible  to  tin  office  ol  representative  or  senator,  wlio 
is  no:  of  die  protesiam  religion,”  should  be  stinck  nui 
of  said  c 1 1 1 1 s l i i u 1 i > i,  has  been  decided  in  the  negative. 

Capital  Punishment.  The  question  which  the  legisla- 
ture ; irectc.i  to  he  su‘>uiiited  to  a direct  vole  of  the  peo- 
ple whether  capital  punishments  should  be  abolished  has 
been  negatived.  Ayes  10,687  nays  20.568. 

New  York  City.  The  vole  for  president  and  gover- 
nor a>  rhe  election  of  November,  1814,  as  compiled  for 
o.e  Evening  Poo  roui  ill  official  returns,  was  as  fd 
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choice  of  twenty-six  electors  ot  president  and  vice  presi*  i 

dent  of  file  United  Slates.  The  following  are  mil-  remt’OS 
as  compared  with  the  recent  election  for  state  officers  in 
October,  and  for  president  in  i S40. 

O.fieial. 


Prest. 

1844. 

Gjv.  1841. 

Prjsf. 

1310. 

Counties. 

Polk.  Clay.  Slink. 

Mark’l 

. V.  B. 

H.r. 

Aliegh  iny 

5783 

8093 

5363 

810.5 

4573 

7629 

Adams 

1391 

26)9 

1348 

2 485 

1621 

2453 

Armstrong 

1933 

1443 

1936 

GO? 

1714 

1260 

Berks 

8674 

4000 

8316 

3310 

7423 

3532 

Beaver 

2172 

2792 

209  3 

2730 

1710 

3143 

Bucks 

5241 

4352 

5106 

480  4 

4 113 

4703 

Bedford 

2939 

3147 

2334 

3J15 

2416 

2910 

Biller 

2112 

2217 

2051 

2197 

13)4 

2100 

B ad  ford 

3463 

3235 

3525 

2957 

2314 

2011 

C uiihria 

1123 

996 

1 129 

969 

920 

811 

Carbon  (w  North)  905 

631 

784 

453 

Chestesr 

55.40 

6070 

5475 

6133 

4332 

5643 

Centre 

2425 

1360 

2334 

1736 

2242 

1477 

Cumberland 

3155 

3092 

3003 

2971 

2695 

2790 

Columbia 

3370 

1733 

3199 

1593 

232) 

132.5 

Crawf  ird 

3331 

2635 

2920 

2110 

2903 

2169 

Clarion 

1883 

814 

138.9 

793 

13  J6 

643 

Clinton 

875 

7S3 

925 

807 

619 

637 

C’earfield 

874 

514 

1009 

611 

812 

499 

Dauphin 

2101 

3235 

2352 

3213 

2137 

3124 

DTi  vare 

1465 

2090 

1493 

2069 

1335 

2031 

Elk  iw  M’Ktfe  Jeff412S 

101 

132 

103 

Erie 

2226 

3621 

22  17 

350 1 

2061 

3636 

Fayette 

3429 

2804 

3304 

2336 

3035 

2755 

F ranklin 

329.3 

3901 

3211 

3797 

3 <92 

3536 

Greene 

23.44 

1418 

2255 

1425 

2010 

1350 

Huntingdon 

2575 

4036 

2530 

4022 

2266 

3626 

Indiana 

1443 

2200 

1417 

2093 

1209 

1935 

Juniata 

1260 

1039 

1138 

1085 

1043 

966 

Jefferson 

731 

591 

727 

617 

592 

476 

Lebanon 

1791 

2636 

1748 

2478 

1402 

2369 

Lancsfer 

5913 

10295 

5532 

9513 

5472 

9678 

Lehigh 

2811 

2553 

2630 

2443 

2451 

2405 

Lycoming 

2629 

2012 

2600 

1945 

2181 

1504 

Luzerne 

3950 

2699 

3G49 

256! 

4119 

2774 

Monroe 

1806 

414 

1601 

377 

1447 

345 

Mercer 

2S69 

2S40 

2744 

2765 

2336 

3249 

Miffin 

1519 

1518 

1535 

1506 

1209 

1226 

Montgomery 

5596 

4191 

5394 

4341 

4 369 

4068 

McKean 

129 

oj 

416 

397 

275 

:.65 

Northampton 

3870 

2776 

3166 

2455 

3833 

2846 

Northumberland 

2146 

1547 

2384 

1493 

2137 

1351 

Perry 

2321 

1370 

2246 

1316 

1970 

1072 

Philad  city 

5369 

9317 

5265 

9282 

4774 

7655 

do  county 

13482 

13972 

12200 

14133 

13432 

13972 

Pike 

769 

151 

643 

142 

524 

135 

Potter 

554 

240 

527 

202 

363 

180 

Schuylkill 

3404 

2571 

3217 

2390 

2184 

1831 

Somerset 

1035 

2660 

922 

245) 

765 

2501 

Susquehannah 

2697 

1802 

2463 

1595 

2023 

1560 

Ti  >ga 

2193 

1169 

1975 

1019 

1721 

895 

Union 

1765 

2788 

1777 

2721 

1518 

2423 

Vi  nango 

1377 

966 

1230 

873 

1275 

855 

Westmoreland 

4978 

2672 

4704 

2773 

4704 

2773 

Washington 

3973 

3972 

3958 

3901 

3611 

4147 

Warren 

.1149 

899 

1107 

843 

929 

827  . 

Wavne 

1657 

899 

1553 

811 

1H8 

675 

Wyoming 

899 

814 

808 

754  (w  Luzerne) 

York 

5071 

4237 

4691 

3302 

43S2 

3792 

Total  167245  160863  160403  156114  143675144018 
Har’smaj.  343  Shurik’s  maj.  4,389.  Polk’s  maj.  6.382. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  vote  cast  in  the 
slate  is 

At  tiiis  election  323,103 

Whole  vote  in  1840  287,695 


Increase  in  four  years  40,413 

Assuming  the  reported  majority  in  M’Koan  to  be  cor- 
rect, die  majority  for  Polk  and  Dallas  in  Pennsylvania  is 
precisely  6,352, 

James  G Birtiey,  the  abolition,  candidate  received  3,133 
In  1S4j  Mr.  iiirney  received  343 


Increase  in  four  years  2,790 


Maryland. 

Election  Official. 
Prest.  1810.  Gov. 

1844. 

Prest.  1844. 

Har, 

V.B. 

Frail. 

Car'l. 

Clay.  Pairs 

Allegany 

1271 

)0u3 

1433 

1520 

1424 

1491 

1503 

8386 

Anne  Arundel 

1605 

1334 

1730 

1650 

1777 

D d timbre  city 

7296 

7326 

7963 

9190 

8413 

Babimure  count 

y 1911 

2620 

2153 

2902 

2301 

2716 

344 

552 

16.94 

1504 

Calvert 

494 

425 

462 

395 

451 

C iroline 

690 

537 

659 

639 

680 

Carroll 

1554 

1610 

1831 

1731 

1784 

Cecil 

144S 

1314 

1525 

15S5 

1527 

Charles 

811 

502 

761 

560 

785 

519 

903 

2094 

D 1 -nester 

1381 

839 

1328 

976 

1377 

Frederick 

2958 

2624 

3132 

3104 

3190 

Hartford 

1342 

1248 

1490 

14.1 

1517 

<247 

Kent 

673 

475 

701 

544 

718 

527 

Montgomery 

1099 

665 

1085 

905 

1124 

852 

Prince  George’s 

lnl7 

609 

1027 

749 

1054 

666 

Queen  Anne’s 

778 

661 

759 

745 

749 

722 

Somerset 

1516 

848 

1335 

1031 

1449 

902 

St.  Maty’s 

896 

415 

764 

491 

783 

468 

Talbot 

749 

683 

778 

745 

795 

712 

Wa-hingron 

2485 

2290 

2632 

2576 

2633 

2565 

Worcester 

1494 

691 

1487 

1043 

1453 

909 

33,53323.759  35  040.34,492  35,944 .30  67fi 
29  759  34,192  32,676 


Whig  majorities  4,774  648  3,308 
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Delaw.it.  LI 

u ior.i  f' 

f president 

and  vice  president 

— Official 

Majorities . 

Counties. 

Clay 

Polk. 

Cluy.  lJolk. 

Kent 

1573 

1416 

157 

New  Casde 

2816 

2678 

13S 

Sussex 

1869 

1877 

8 

6253 

5971 

295  8 

5969 

8 

Whig'  majority 

237 

.287 

elected  by  the  people,  term  four  years,  salary  $800. 
Prosecuting  attorneys  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
years. 

A superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature. 

Legislative  elections  viva  voce,  and  plurality 
elects. 

Corporal  ions  limited  to  twenty  years,  unless  re- 
! enacted.  Stockholders  individually  liable;  the  leg- 
islature to  have  the  right  to  repeal,  but  the  state  to 
be  a stockholder.  No  bank  to  be  established  unless 
! the  charter  is  submitted  to  the  people  and  approved 
North  Carolina,  senate.  The  death  of  the  senator  , by  them, 
from  Johnson  county  occasioned  a vacancy  in  that  body,  I Laws  to  embrace  but  one  subject,  which  shall  be 
to  fill  which  an  election  was  held  on  the  same  day  with  1 expressed  in  the  title.  Not  to  be  in  force  until-  pub- 


lic presidential  election.  The  loco  candidate  was  elec- 
ted, a gain,  which  makes  a tie  in  the  state  seriate. 


Ohio.  Stale  Treasury . Misstatements  in  relation  to  i 
the  condition  of  the  finances  ot  this  state  have  got  into  j , , 
the  newspapers — originating  their  errors  probably  in  re- 
soriinir  to  erroneous  data.  According  to  the  official  re- 
port of  the  audiior  to  the  legislature,  for  the  year  1S33  the 
accounts  stood  as  follows. 

Canal  and  other  revenues  received  up  to  the 
16ih  ofNovember,  and  paid  to  fund  com 
missioners  on  account  of  interest  and  other 
public  debt.  0652,813 

Canal  and  slate  tax  for  1843,  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  aftci  deduciing 
for  all  expenses  of  government,  schools,  &c 
of  every  description  534,899 


; lished  in  the  counties.  Law  to  be  passed  early, 
to  prevent  black  and  mulatto  persons  from  settling 
l in  the  state. 

Lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  prohibi- 


81,217.731 

1,055,229 


Total 

Interest  on  public  debt  for  1843 

Excess  SI 62  513 

The  resources  relied  upon  for  the  payment  of  1844 
interest  were: 

Surplus  actually  in  treasury  8100,000 

Canal  and  stale  lax  600,00  ) 

Canal  and  other  revenues  700  000 


i Amendments  may  be  prooosed  in  the  legislature, 
appoved  by  the  second,  and  then  if  adopted  by  the 
! people,  to  become  a part  of  the  constitution.  Re- 
vision by  a convention  called  by  a vote  of  two- 
I thirds  of  the  legislature,  if  approved  by  a popular 
| vote. 

The  convention  lias  fixed  on  Sullivan’s  line  for  the. 
| southern  boundary  of  die  new  slate.  (This  the  Si.  Louis 
i Reporter  says,  Missouri  will  never  consent  to.) 

| Iowa  City  is  to  be  the  seat  of  government  until  the 
year  1865. 

Application  for  admission  into  the  Union  is  to  be  made 
to  congress  at  its  approaching  session. 

This  project  for  a constitution  is  to  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  Iowa  in  the  month  of  April  next. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Total 

Total  interest  about 


81,400,000 

1,100,000 


Surplus  8300,000 

The  actual  suplus  will  probably  be  about  81 50,000 

The  Legislature.  The  Cincinnati  Gazelle,  states  that 
the  senate  will  be  composed  of  21  whigs  and  16  locos,  the 
house  41  whigs,  31  locos— whig  majority  on  joint 
ballot  16. 

Indiana  senate.  The  death  of  the  senator  front  Da- 
viess county,  placed  die  party  majority  in  that  body  at 
the  disposition  of  the  voters  of  said  county,  and  they 
have  no  doubt  had  a warm  election.  The  Vincennes 
gazetie  states  that  Hauglitnn,  the  whig  candidate  is  elec- 
ted. Other  papers  stale  that  Chapman,  the  loco, Jhas  a 
majority  of!3  which  would  make  a tie  again  in  the  se 
nate,  but  virtually  cast  the  majority  for  the  locos,  the 
lieutenant  governor  having  in  that  case  the  casting  vote 

Illinois — Stale  loads.  The  negotiation  with  the  Eu- 
ropean holders  of  the  internal  improvement  stocks  of 
ibis  s ("at.-  having  failed  “by  act  of  legislature,”  Mr. 
■Leavitte,  president  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank, 
N.  York,  has  been  induced  to  undertake  the  negotiation, 
and  it  is  stated,  will  go  to  Liverpool  in  the  next  steamer 
with  a view  to  making  one  more  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
credit  of  the  state  and  the  fortune  of  the  enterprizes  in 
which  it  had  embarked. 

Tiie  Iowa  Convention  to  frame  a state  constitu- 
tion is  rapidly  progressing  with  its  labors.  So  far 
there  has  been  but  little  controversy.  The  term  of 
office  of  the  governor  has  been  fixed  at  two  years,  and 
the  secretary  of  state  made  elective  by  the  people. — 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  state  debts,  im- 
posing restrictions,  and  making  it  necessary  to  sub- 
mit to  the  people  projects  that  would  cause  indebted- 
ness, was  considered  on  the  30th  uit.,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  a third  time.  Residence  before  being  admit- 
ted to  vote,  was  fixed  at  six  months — voting  to  be  by 
ballot.  The  committee  on  the  legislative  department 
has  reported  in  favorof  biennial  Legislatures— mem- 
bers to  be  paid  $2  a day  for  30  days,  and  $1  afterwards 
Mr.  Hall,  from  the  committee  upon  a petition  asking 
that  the  rights  of  citizenship  be  granted  to  colored 
persons,  made  a report  against  such  a grant. 

Later.  The  Iowa  constitutional  convention  hate 
closed  their  labours.  The  Iowa  Standard  gives  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution; 

The  legislature  to  consist  of  seventeen  senators  and 
thirty-nine  representatives,  biennial — pay  for  first 
sixty  days  $2  a day,  for  any  longer  lime  $1  a day. 

The  executive — Governor  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  salary  $800,  to  have  a veto.  Secretary  of 
state  two  years,  salary  $500.  Treasurer  two  years, 
salary  $3,000.  Auditor  two  years,  salary  $500.  All 
those  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  their  salaries 
not  to  be  increased  for  ten  years. 

The  Judiciary — Supreme  court,  three  judges  elec- 
ted by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature,  term  four  years, 
salary  $800.  Three  district  courts,  judges  to  be 


THE  FIRST  BOSTON  PETITION  TO  CONGRESS  WAS  IN 
FAVOR  OF  PROTECTION. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  first  petition,  pre- 
sented by  citizens  of  Boston,  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  Slates.  It  was  presented  in  the  very  year  of 
the  first  organization  of  the  government,  under  the 
present  constitution.  It  was  read  by  Mr.  Winthrop, 
in  his  speech  before  the  young  whigs  of  this  city,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  and  we  believe  it  has  never  before 
been  published. 

Tiiis  is  a most  valuable  document.  It  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  protection.  It  contains  the  con- 
struction of  the  powers  of  congress  under  the  consti- 
tution, contemporaneous  with  the  adoption  of  that 
instrument,  and  when  the  people  had  the  whole  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  of  the  powers  imparted  by 
it  fresh  in  their  minds.  It  was  the  construction  of 
Boston  mechanics  and  manufacturers  too,  men  who 
had  done  more  than  almost  any  other  in  the  country, 
to  establish  the  national  independence,  men  who  had 
submitted  1o  every  sacrifice,  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  revolution,  and  who  were  ardently  desirous  for 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  country.  The 
Boston  mechanics  of  1789  only  advanced,  in  this  pe- 
tition. the  same  doctrine  which  the  whigs  hold  now, 
when  they  “humbly  conceived  that  the  impost  is  not 
solely  considered  by  congress  as  an  otiject  of  revenue, 
but,  in  its  operation,  intended  to  exclude  such  impor- 
tations, and  ultimately  establish  these  several  bran- 
ches of  manufacture  among  ourselves.” 

[Boston  Lilias. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  PETITION  TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF 
THE  U.  STATES. 

1st  Congress  ] [1st  Session. 

SHIP  BUILDING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Communicated  to  the  house  of  representatives, June  5 , 1789. 
To  the  honorable  the  congress  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America,  the  petition  of  the  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers  of  the  town  of  Boston  sheweth: 
That  the  great  decrease  of  American  manufac- 
tures, and  almost  total  stagnation  of  American  ship 
building,  urge  us  to  apply  to  the  sovereign  legisia 
ture  of  these  states  for  their  assistance  to  promote 
these  important  branches,  so  essential  to  our  national 
wealth  and  prosperity.  It  is  with  regret  we  observe 
the  resources  of  this  country  exhausted  for  foreign 
luxuries,  our  wealth  expended  for  various  articles 
which  could  be  manufactured  among  ourselves,  and 
our  navigation  subject  to  the  most  severe  restriction 
in  many  foreign  ports,  whereby  the  extensive  branch 
of  American  ship  building  is  essentially  injured,  and 
a numerous  body  of  citizens,  who  were  formerly  em- 
ployed in  its  various  departments,  deprived  of  their 
support  and  dependence.  Your  petitioners  are  far- 
ther induced  to  express  their  concern,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  those  nations,  who  are  endeavoring  to  anni- 
hilate our  navigation,  are  permitted  to  send  their 
vessels  to  any  port  of  the  United  States,  for  bread, 
dour,  tobacco,  and  every  other  produce,  while  Ame- 
rican ships  are  totally  excluded  from  any  of  their 
ports. 

'four  petitioners  beg  leave  to  inform  eongress, 


that  previous  to  the  war,  upwards  of  sixty  vessel3’ 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  tons, 
have  been  built,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  course 
of  one  year;  and  provided  such  restrictions  were  laid 
upon  foreign  vessels  as  to  give  a decided  preference 
to  American  built  ships,  we  apprehend,  (from  the 
aforesaid  number  built  in  this  town  only,)  that  these 
' states  would  be  able,  in  a short  period,  to  supply  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  navigation 
necessary  for  the  carrying  trade  of  these  states. 

Your  petitioners  need  not  inform  congress,  that  on 
the  revival  of  our  mechanical  arts  and  manufactures 
depend  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  northern 
states;  nor  can  we  forbear  mentioning  to  your  honors 
— that  the  citizens  of  these  states  conceive  the  object 
of  their  independence  but  half  obtained  till  those  na- 
tional purposes  are  established  on  a permapent  and 
extensive  basis,  by  the  legislative  acts  uf  the  federal 
government.  Unless  these  important  branches  are 
supported,  we  humbly  conceive  that  our  agriculture 
must  greatly  decline,  as  the  impoverished  state  of 
our  seaports  will  eventually  lessen  the  demand  for 
the  produce  of  our  lands. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  your  honors  should  we  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  the  variety  of  articles,  which 
could  (with  the  assistance  of  government)  be  manu- 
factured with  advantage  among  ourselves.  Your 
petitioners,  however,  wish  not  to  deceive  congress 
by  boasting  of  manufactures,  which  cannot,  at  pre- 
sent, be  carried  on  to  a sufficient  degree  to  answer 
our  demands,  for  which  reason  our  applications  have 
been  wholly  confined  to  the  several  branches,  here, 
after  mentioned,  which  are  established  among  us- 
and  which,  we  humbly  conceive,  by  due  encourage- 
ment, might  be  extensively  promoted. 

Your  petitioners  would  further  mention  to  congress 
that  the  encouragement  of  many  of  our  manufac- 
tures depends  on  a free  importation  of  certain  raw 
materials;  we,  therefore,  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
duties  imposed  on  such  articles  as  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  forward  our  several  branches,  will  not 
operate  to  the  injury  of  the  American  manufacture. 

Your  petitioners  formerly  experienced  the  patron- 
age  of  this  state  legislature,  in  their  act  laying  duties 
and  prohibitions  on  certain  articles  of  manufacture 
which  encourages  your  petitioners  to  request  that 
deavy  duties  may  be  laid  on  such  articles  as  are  ma- 
nufactured by  our  own  citizens,  humbly  conceiving 
that  the  impost  is  net  solely  considered  by  congress 
as  an  object  of  revenue,  but,  in  its  operation,  intend- 
ed to  exclude  such  importations,  and,  ultimately,  es- 
tablish these  several  branches  ol  manufacture  among 
ourselves. 


Your  petitioners  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  your 
honors  the  mode  to  be  adopted  for  accomplishing  the 
purposes  we  have  mentioned;  they  flatter  themselves, 
however,  that  every  necessary  assistance  will  be  af- 
forded, by  congress,  to  induce  I hem  to  prosecute, 
with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  their  several  occupa- 
tions, and  that  such  measures  will  be  pursued,  for 
the  relief  of  your  petitioners,  as  congress,  in  their 
great  wisdom,  shall  judge  consistent  with  the  inter- 
est, prosperity,  and  happiness,  of  this  extensive  em- 
pire. And  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 

In  behalf  of  Shipwrights— Gibbins  Sharp,  Jacob 
Rhoades. 

“ “ Blacksmiths — Nath.  Baker. 

“ “ Ropemakers — Jno.  Gray,  Benj.  Aus- 

tin, jun.,  Jeffrey  Richardson. 

“ “ Hatters — William  Roardman,  Sar- 

son  Belcher. 

“ ‘‘  Pewterers — John  Skinner. 

“ “ Soap  boilers  and  tallow  chandiers — 

William  Frobisher. 

Wool  cardmakers — William  Grub. 
Ship  carvers — John  Skillin. 

Sail  makers — Samuel  Barrett. 
Cabinet  makers — Abr’m  Hayward. 
Coach  makers — William  HoWes. 
Tailors — Ephraim  Copeland,  Benj. 
Callender. 

“ “ Cordvvainers — Samuel  Bangs. 

“ “ Glue  and  starch  makers — R.obert 

He.wes. 

11  “ Bras3  founders — John  Cutler. 

“ “ Coppersmiths — Joshua  Wither!?,  jr. 

THE  WOOL  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IJicknell's  Reporter  says: — “The  wool  trade  is  likely 
to  become  very  important  in  th's  country.  Our  farm- 
ers, who  have  the  means  of  trying  the  experiment, 
should  give  due  attention  to  the  subject.  A friend 
in  England  writes  us,  that  in  his  opinion  a few7  years 
will  see  wool  exported  from  America,  to  the  same 
extent  and  value  as  cotton.  This  perhaps,  is  rather 
wild,  but  the  thought  is  full  of  enterprise.  We  have 
before  us  an  article  on  the  colonial  wool  trade  of  the 
U.  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  v.hich  possesses  in- 
terest in  connexion  with  the  subject.  The  writer 
e marking  upon  th"  present  extwit  and  character  of 
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; t of  i!«srisi»!i  '>n  ih-  par;  I ;tr  i fe.v  the  Gi  > 
man  and  Spanish  merchants  connected  with  the 
trade  in  the  wools  of  the  two  countries  we  have 
a topic  judged  as  chimerical  bv  the  flock 


named 
master; 

The  folk 
ernbod,  so: 
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d Kingdom 


ue 


vV : i she  •,  i; i ■ i most  I'lioi'  ituoi  increase,  viz;  to 

47,994  hales,  of  the  aggregate  weight  of  12,334,600 
lbs.  The  imports  of  Spanish  wools  in  the  same  pe- 
riod were  hut  2.4S0  h-.ies  (mark,  there  23,453  bales 
received  in  1836  on.!  90.450  bales  fro  n Germany, 
>f  "iii  : 27,330  came  to  London  of  the  latter,  and 
1 4.614  of  'he  former; ) while  of  German  wools  9,964 


; rn idsh  i 
suspii 


■ ! i degree  of  importance 
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consequence 
of  the  staph 
the  fir'T sern 


attached 
in  the  v ar  1842. 
•Jc  ;and  ■ hirh  ex- 
Img  years  hut  in 
1 1 ■ the  production 


n wiio  shoved  nim  tne  vessel  seem” 
s of  him,  and  observed  to  another, 
“ I'hal  is  an  English  gentleman;  1 wont  let  him  know 
anything.”  With  that  exception,  ho wever,  he  never 
asked  a question  in  America  without  getting  not  only 
a civil  answer,  but  a satisfactory  one,  as  far  as  it  lay 
in  the  power  of  the  person  addressed  to  give  one. — 
In  truth  he  had  received  in  America  the  greatest 
possible  civility  and  attention;  anil  it  was  very  much 
to  Ihe  honor  of  the  people  of  that  country  that  though 
es  only  were  imported  into  the  port  of  London.”)  he  had  travelled  5,000  miles  in  it,  he  never  met  with 

j the  smillest  insult  from  man,  woman,  or  child.’  He 

Let  us  “see.  our.ski.ves  as  others  see  us.”  Dr.  sh,  uld  he  very  glad,  he  said,  if  this  characteristic  of 
iresby,  extensively  know  a*  an  English  explorer  j the  Americans  were  as  well  followed  in  his  own  coun- 


in the  northwest,  and  the  authorof  several  publica 
f he  rapid  ii. creese  u,  the  production  tions,  and  who  was  in  this  cocntry  a few  months 
it"."  n coi  'i  True  it  is  that  since  on  a visit,  has  left  the  British  navv,  for  the 

s of  sales  in  tins  wur  went  oil'  flatly  for  church  He  is  at.  present  vicar  of  Bradford,  in 

Australian  samples,  but  both  clothiers  and  spinners  Yorkshire,  where  lie  has  in  his  charge  a population 
found  fault  with  them,  as  the  fleeces  offered  were  of  more  than  a hundred  thousand  persons  At  a re- 
short in  staple  and  weak  in  fibre.  The  stocks,  too,  sent  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Bradford  (Yorkshire) 
in  the  hands  of  the  d ealers  were  at  this  period  rath  church  institution,  Dr.  S gave  some  account  of  his 
er  large,  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts  there  reception  and  the  result  of  his  observations  ill  Ame- 
was  a very  considerable  amount  of  heaviness  then  ric.3.  The  folio  • ing  passage  from  his  address  will 
prevailing.  The  April  sales  of  the  year  now  under  serve  to  show  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  men 
consideration  were  limited,  but  the  altendance  was  and  things  in  this  county: 

good, and  Sydney  wo  b ('  be  rema  ins  of  the  last  year’s  Much  unhappy  feeling  has  been  excited  by  incau- 
clip)  realized  an  advance  of  5 to  7|  percent.  phe  tious  generalization,  by  some  travellers.  fi!,m  such 

sales  now  under  review  were  ihe  sixth  and  eonclu  particular  cases  in  regard  to  the  American  character, 

ding  series  of  the  season.  A small  portion  of  the  or  from  the  putting  forth  of  special  incidents  as  if 
new  clip  was  exhibited  at  the  June  sales,  1842,  but  these  were  examples  of  the  American  mind  or  man- 
the  quality  was  not  re.markable  for  the  improvement  ner  . And  much  injustice  has  been  done,  I do  be- 
that  was  certainly  looked  fcr.  The  lower  qualities  lievej  by  sweeping  deductions  from  partial  or  limited 
at  those  sales  sold  th"  best,  for  reasons  hereafter  to,  facts.  The  Americans  no  doubt,  are  sensitive,  too 
be  stated.  In  the  sales  of  the  following  month  “the  sensitive,  as  to  the  opinions  of  strangers,  and  par 
favourite  flock  of  J.  Me  A.  was  eagerly  sought  after,  1 ticularly  of  the  Brirish ; bnl  on  that  account  vve, 
the  condition  being  very  superior,’’ and  as  high  as  especially,  should  be  the  more  considerate  and  cau- 

2s.  2d.  | per  .b.,  was  paid  for  a choice  bale  or  two. — tious.  And  people  in  this  country  are  little  aware  and  good  fortune  to  hold  employment  under  the  most 
I he  Jul^  saj6S  passed  off  without  feature  of  .how  much  damage  to  the  foundations  of  a friendly  honorable  company,  fie  had  previously  seen  ser- 

vice  both  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  under  Don  Pedro 


try;  where,  it  is  much  to  he  regretted  that,  in  many 
parts,  there  would  be  very  frequent  exceptions  to 
that  prevalent  civility  which  he  found  in  America. 

Alleged  discovert  of  a substitute  for  In 
digo.  The  following  has  been  sent  to  a London  edi- 
tor by  a correspondent  in  Calcutta.  The  statements, 
if  true,  are  of  no  slight  importance: 

“I  am  now  going  to  give  you  a piece  of  information 
that  will  not  only  surprise  you,  but  the  whole  of  the 
commercial  world  of  Europepand  the  information  is 
not  only  correct,  but  the  account  or  narrative  that  I 
send  you  has  never  yet  been  published  in  a Calcutta 
journal,  although  I am  preparing  a full  account  for 
the  press — it  is  nothing  less  than  the  valuable  and 
wonderful  discovery  of  the  long-sought-after  deside- 
ratum, “a  vegetable  black  dye,”  superseding  entirely 
the  use  of  inn  igo  in  ali  colors  of  that  description,  and, 
in  point  of  cost,  certainly  at  a tenth  of  the  price. — 
The  discovery  was  acoidenlly  made  by  a young 
friend  of  mine,  an  enterprising  and  devil-may-care 
young  Scotchman,  who  had  come  out  to  India  as  an 
adventurer,  as  most  of  us  do  who  have  not  the  honor 


and  General  Evans — is  a knight  of  San  Fernando  of 
the  first  class,  and  several  other  orders,  and  came 


moment.  The  following  series  of  sales,  however,  feeling  betwixt  the  two  countries  has  been  produced", 
gave  ample  testimony  that  the  requests  of  the  sel-  or  how  much  fuel  for  supplying  the  conflagration  of 
ling  brokers,  (a  body  known  for  their  accurate  j contest  and  strife,  has  been  accumulated,  by  the  i-1- 

knowledge  of  the  quality  or  wools,  their  irifiueuce  in  j liberal  reflections  or  unguarded  slights  of  Bookwriting  j out  to  get  service  under  the  old  lion  of  Lahore,  Run 
the  C° lcn;es’.and_,on  thf  continent  in  all  matters  , travellers,  and  by  the  unmeasured  injustice  of  senti-  i jeet  Sing.  While  staying  in  Calcutta  he  was  seized 

was 
the 


sought  for,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  finding  many  | for  virtues  it  does  not  uia  ta>  > would  be  not  only 
celebrated  flocks,  which  had  suflered  from  burs  and  j wrong  in  principle  but  unmanly.  But  to  be  care- 
prickles,  and  consequently  low  prices,  again  recov-  j ful  of  unjustifiable  censure  or  unnecessary  offence;  to 
ering  their  high  reputation,  and  realizing  satisf iMo- ) be  most  considerate  of  maintenance  of  friendly  feel- 
ry  prices  according  to  times.  Many  considerable  . i,,gs  and  confiding  relations,  are  Christian  obligations, 
parcels  still  continue  to  be  receitpd  in  dingy,  burry, ! which  it  , ouid  be  well  were  they  more  generally  re- 


prickly  condition,  and  have  produced  apparent iy  low 
prices.  We  are  nevertheless  induced  to  hope  that 

favourable|>eason  and  increased  car  will  eradicate® 
this  evil.” 

A few  words  of  advice  is  thus  given  from  another 
source — they  were  good  then — they  suit  even  the 
present  day  • — 

“It  is  very  evident  that  wools  in  bad  condition1 
whether  from  the  colonies  or  elsewhere,  are  not  sui- 
ted to  the  wants  of  the  day;  and  it  will  be  more  than 
ever  requisite  that  the  condition  of  the  getting  up  of 
wools  must  be  more  attended  to,  as  the  miserable 
prices  obtained  for  large  masses  of  wool  from  all  the 
colonies  plainly  indicate  the  absolute  necessity  of 
stricter  attention  being  requisite  on  thi>  material 
point.” 

At  the  December  sales  a great  impetus  was  given 
by  the  timely  receipt  of  extremely  favourable  intel- 
ligence from  India  and  China.  An  authority  on  such 
matters  at  the  time  now  under  especial  notice  thus 
refers  to  thesubjecl  of  the  displacement  of  foreign 
wools  by  colonial  producers: — - 

At  this  moment,  when  colonial  clothing  wool  is 
rapidly  superceding,  for  general  purposes,  the  de- 
mand for  German  and  other  foreign  wools,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  character  and 
quality  of  flocks  which  have  required  an  enviable 
reputation;  the  evident  deterioration  in  fibre  and 
quality  of  several  approved  Sydney  clothing  flocks 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  we  suspect  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  endeavour  to  obtain  a greater  weight  of 
fleece  by  crossing  with  coarser  but  heavier  breeds; 
this  must  be  attended  with  more  risk,  especially  as 
the  declension  in  the  spinning  demand  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton  warps  has  seriously  affected  the 
value  of  combing  wools. 

The  highest  prices  realized  for  Australian  wools 
in  the  year  1842  were,  lor  good  to  best  clothing,  2s. 
Id.  to  2-*.  2.1.  per  i b . , and  lor  good  combing,  Is.  9d. 
to  2 s.  Id.  per  lb.  In  this  year  the  imporsof  New’ 
South  Wales’  wools  into  L uidou  were  32,095  bale-, 
of  the  w eight  ul  b, 448,415  los.  From  Germany  in 
the  same  period  there  were  received  im  i the  portot 
London,  11,188  oales,  and  from  Spain  bur  2,884  bale-. 
The  total  quantity  of  Australian  wools  submitted  to 


garded 

Tire  nature  of  these  observations  will  intimate  to 
you  the  spirit  by  which  1 desire  my  communications 
respecting  the  United  States  to  be  guided.  That 
spirit  will  nut  prevent  me  remarking  on  what  I con 
ceive  to  be  defects  and  faults,  with  all  frankness  and 
candor,  nor  on  the  favorable  contrast  presented  by 
many  things  in  my  own  country,  with  the  patriotism 


ty  of  1826  or  ’27.  During  his  stay  he  met  with  an 
acquaintance  who  had  once  crossed  the  frontier  of 
the  11 Shand ” country — a country  that  is  independent, 
yet  adjoins  the  Burman  empire.  The  curious  de- 
scription thi3  person  gave  of  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple excited  his  curiosity,  and,  when  well  enough,  he 
was  determined  to  attempt  a tour  into  the  country 
himself  before  he  set  sail  for  Calcutta.  He  accord- 
ingly made  a few  necessary  arrangements,  and  start- 
ed on  the  17th  December,  1842.  Ilis  suite  consisted 
of  a Madrasee  Christian  as  servant,  and  a native 
guide  or  interpreter;  and  for  companions  three  dou- 
ble rifles,  and  a good  store  of  powder  and  shot,  and 
a small  tin  phial  of  prussic  acid,  in  case  of  capture 


of  an  Englishman;  nor  will  it  hinder  me  from  com-  j and  torture  by  the  natives.  He  left  Moulmein  in  a 
mur.icating  facts  or  incidents  which  occurred  in  my  j small  native  boat,  covered  with  large  leaves  and 
progress,  just  as  they  impressed  my  own  mind;  but  grass,  to  protect  it  from  the  sun,  and  made  a six  days’ 
that  spirit  will,  I trust,  guard  me  from  violating  the  journey  up  the  river,  livingon  curry, bhat,  and  game, 
the  principles  of  Christian  charity,  and  defend  you  the  produce  of  his  guns.  The  natives  called  the 
from  coming  to  unjust  conclusions,  from  partial  char- j name  of  the  river  the  “Gambyne.”  At  the  end  of 
acteristics.  six  days,  having  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  had 

Dr.  S.  prepared,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  United  previously  appointed  five  Sharid  elephants  to  be  hir- 
States,  materials  for  a series  of  lectures,  Which  he  ! ed  for  him,  he  waited  their  arrival,  and  erected  a 
purposes  delivering  before  the  church  institution  of  hut  of  leaves  and  bamboos,  all  raw  materials  being 
Bradford,  at>  association  composed  of  his  parishion-  close  at  hand  in  the  jungles.  The  elephants  arrived  od 
ers,  and  of  which  he  is  president.  The  subjects  se-  Christmas  day,  but  he  staid  in  his  hut  until  the  28th, 


iected  by  him  for  his  lectures  he  announced  to  be: 
On  American  steam  navigation 


when  he  pursued  his  journey  to  Zimmee,  the  capital 
of  Shand.  This  took  him  thirty-nine  days,  across 


On  steamboat  travelling,  a very  peculiar  and  char-  i rivers,  rocks,  mountains,  and  forests.  On  his  arrival 
acteristic  feature  of  the  engagements  or  occupations  at  Minout,  he  despatched  a messenger  to  the  king, 
of  Americans.  j acquainting  him  with  his  approach,  and  on  his  way 

On  the  natural  scenery  of  America,  which  em-  , he  met  his  messenger  returning  with  a large  suite  of 
braces  some  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  the  world.  1 the  king  (the  chief  servant  of  the  court  bearing  the 
On  the  national  resources,  . ealtli  ami  prosperity  of  sword  of  -late)  on  a troop  of  the  royal  elephants. — 
America.  He  entered  ihe  capital  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the 

On  the  conditio:-  a.nd  p aspects  of  the  Episcopal  palace,  and  alighted  from  the  gilded  howdah  of  the 
church.  j elephant  on  the  terrace  of  his  majesty’s  apartments. 

On  the  state  of  [fublic  moral  and  religious  feel-  His  majesty,  with  a largesuite,  was  awaiting  his  ar- 
mg.  j rival,  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  placed  a 

On  the  American  constitution,  and  the  manner  of:  chair  himself  for  him  to  be  sealed,  introduced  him 
ils  working.  to  the  queen,  who  at  once  came  forward  and  with 

And  on  emigration,  and  the  progress  of  agricultu-  1 her  own  hand  presented  pawn,  oranges,  and  sweet- 
ral  emigrants.  | meats,  which,  of  course,  were  speedily  consumed  by 

rile  first  of  these  lectures  has  been  deliv-.  red,  and'  the  thirsty  and  wearied  traveller,  who  had  encounter- 
a report  of  it  has  reached  us  It  contains  a mass  of  j ed  privations  of  no  ordinary  nature  on  his  expedition, 
facts  and  stali-dica!  information  respecting  steam  na  , After  spending  a fevv  days  at  court,  his  majesty  me 
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beautiful  black  color,  and  he  asked  them  “how  and 
where  they  got  it  from?”  This  particularly  attract- 
ed his  attention,  and  seeing  at  a glance  the  value  of 
the  product,  he  asked  to  be  shown  the  plant,  and  the 
process  of  making  the  liquid.  Having,  when  in 
Bengal,  travelled  through  indigo  districts,  he  knew 
something  of  its  process,  which  he  accoidingly  ap- 
plied to  the  plant,  and  steeping,  fomenting,  and  al- 
lowing the  ferula  to  settle,  he  drained  it,  made  it 
into  cakes  and  balls,  and  let  it  dry.  On  his  return 
to  Calcutta,  he,  amongst  other  things,  presented  the 
Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Calcutta  with  one  of 
his  cakes,  and  they  referred  it  to  one  of  the  scientific 
members  of  their  society,  who  pronounced  it  a most 
valuable  production — a discovery  of  an  01  iginal  and 
genuine  “black  vegetable  dye.” 

Independent  of  this  most  extraordinary  and  im- 
portant discovery,  my  friend  has  obtained  political 
information  most  valuable  to  the  government;  for, 
as  the  Shand  territory  is  situated  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Burmah,  in  the  event  of  Tharrawaddee  b»ing 
mad  enough  to  risk  hostilities  with  the  British,  the 
king  of  Shand  and  his  nobles  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  co-operating  with  the  British  forces. — 
Indeed,  whilst  he  was  there,  when  it  was  expected 
Tharrawaddee  was  going  to  attack  the  English  set 


starved.  The  emigrant  is  respectably  dressed;  the 
convict  all  mottled  in  various  degrading  colors.  The 
emigrant  has  a bed;  the  convict  a cave  or  wooden 
bench.  The  emigrant  has  property  and  wages;  the 
convict  no  wages;  his  sole  property,  an  iron  ring  or 
a chain  on  his  leg.  Wages?  A military  guard,  and 
an  iron-hearted  overlooker.  Wages?  Cold  half- 
baked  dough  of  maize  meal,  the  same- as  they  feed 
cows  and  pigs  with,  and  cold  salt  beef  like  a block, 
after  it  has  gone  round  the  globe  in  her  majesty’s 
men  of  war,  and  condemned,  20  years  old.  Silt 
pork  from  Tahiti,  tough  as  sole  leather,  and  full  of 
animalculEe.  Wages,  indeed!  The  cats  and  trian- 
gle. Wages  are  out  of  the  question.  When  a con- 
vict ship  reaches  its  destination,  the  unhappy  com- 
pany are  marshalled  on  deck,  chained  in  couples, 
guarded  in  boat  loads  to  the  shore.  They  are  then 
taken  to  a large  barack  at  Sydney  or  Hobart  Town; 
the  government  or  colonial  officers  come  in  a body 
to  examine  these  outcasts  of  their  native  soil;  the 
surgeon  commander  brings  out  a government  paper 
for  every  man,  called  an  indenture.  This  paper  is 
under  many  heads;  their  name  or  names,  height, 
age,  country,  color  of  hair,  eyes,  moles,  marks,  how 
often  in  jail,  what  jails,  what  crime.  The  govern- 
or stands  bv,  while  his  head  officer  holds  this  inden- 


tlemer.ts,  he  proposed  lo  the  king  to  assemble  12,000  j ture  in  his  hand,  and  asks  his  questions  from  it.  If 
men,  to  which  he  assented;  and  by  forced  marches,  .the  poor  man  should  tell  a falsehood,  woe  be  to  his 
- -»  . ..  Up <10  1838  •’ 


whilst  Tharrawaddee’s  troops  were  down  fighting  at 
Rangoon  and  Martaban,  to  make  an  attack  on  Ava, 
capture  Tharrawaddee  on  his  guadee,  and  walk  him 
off  with  all  his  treasures  into  the  hands  of  lhe  Bri- 
tish. The  king  appointed  my  friend  commander-in- 
chief,  who  accordingly  arranged  his  plans  of  attack, 
made  a map  of  the  roads,  explained  to  the  astonished 
king  his  plan  for  concentrating  his  levies  at  a cer- 
tain point  of  the  country,  and  every  preparation 
was  made  to  ensure  success.  Tharrawaddee,  how- 
ever, asyou  all  know,  kept  quiet.  When  I teli  you 
that  the  commander  in-chief  of  this  expedition  of 
the  king  of  Shand,  was  Captain  Adolphus  Hay  Lan- 
ders, K.  S.  F.,  a native  of  Stirling,  many  of  your 
military  readers  who  served  at  Sari  Sebastian  and 
Oporlo  may  have  confidence  in  what  would  have 


afler  life.  Up'lo  1838,  the  convicts  were  hired  out 
to  settlers  on  their  arrival;  but  their  conduct  was  so 
bad,  that  now  every  man,  whether  a gentleman  or 
otherwise,  is  compelled  to  work  six  months  upon 
the  government  works,  which  is  for  fifteen  hours  per 
day,  carrying  stones  or  timber,  felling  wood,  push- 
ing heavy  barrows,  working  on  new  roads,  cleaning 
lhe  bottom  of  the  docks  and  harbor,  up  to  the  armpits 
in  the  tide.  When  they  push  down  their  spades, 
the  water  covers  their  face;  in  using  the  pickaxe, 
they  are  wet  lo  the  head.  They  are  mostly  all  fast 
to  a large  chain,  to  prevent  their  drowning;  they 
dive  and  clear  away  for  masons  to  build  new  quays, 
&c.  Their  food,  ]■"  bs.  of  maize  meal  per  week; 
7 lbs.  of  salt  beef,  mostly  unfit  for  use,  or  4j  lbs.  of 
salt  pork,  8 oz.  of  soap;  2|  oz.  of  salt.  No  wages; 


been  the  ullimaie  resnlt  had  the  contemplated  attack  no  tobacco,  nor  any  other  comfort.  Clothes — grey  ■ 
on  saucy  Tharrawaddee  been  made.  As  for  the  ' cloth  cap,  broad  arrow  stamped  on  it;  grey  trousers;  j 
Shand  country  itself,  it  is  rich  in  metals  and  mine-  , short  jacket,  half  yellow,  half  grey;  stocking  grey, 1 
rals,  abounds  with  forests  of  tea,  pine,  and  teak;  also  j white  rings;  shirt,  grey  canvass;  no  kerchief  or! 
the  plant  which  produces  this  vegetable  dye;  in  ad-  neckcloth;  clothes  all  too  small  After  six  months  I 


-dition  there  are  mines  of  rubies,  silver,  tin,  and  cop- 
per, and  an  inland  pearl  fishery.  The  lands  are  highly 
cultivated,  and  the  people  well  civilized,  and  very 
friendly  disposed  towards  the  British.  They  manu- 
facture their  own  guns,  though  my  friend  discovered 


sings  the  requiem  of  t^e  murdered  exile.  His  un- 
chained spirit  has  fled  aloft — escaped  from  the  de- 
graded body  that  finds  the  solitary  sea-washed  se- 
pulchre of  the  drunkard's  child  on  the  distant 
strands  of  Tasmania.  The  convict  is  dead  inlaw; 
he  can  hold  no  property:  you  might  snatch  the 
bread  out  of  his  teeth.  No  person  need  pay  him  any 
wages,  though  he  has  a ticket  of  leave.  Colonel 
Breton  states,  “I  have  seen  him  at  work  when  the 
thermometer  stood  115  in  the  sun,  being  about 
twice  the  heat  of  our  summer  day;  the  sun  burns 
ulcers  on  the  back  of  their  necks.  The  gangs  are, 
in  the  country,  locked  up  in  square  boxes,  movea- 
ble. like  wild  beasts,  sixteen  in  each  box,  allowing 
18  inches  for  every  man  At  Sydney  they  sleep  in 
hulks,  twelve,  in  one  large  bench,  all  a mass  of  filth. 
Their  countenances  are  demoniac,  and  shocking  to 
behold.  Sometimes  in  the  hulks,  there  are  cells  so 
small  that  they  cannot  lie  on  their  backs.” 

Scientific  expedition.  Intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived in  Paris  of  the  progress  of  M.  de  Castelnau’s 
scientific  expedition  to  the  interior  of  South  Ame- 
rica, undertaken  by  direction  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. After  a sojourn  of  some  months  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  the  authorities  of  the  country  mani- 
fested an  earnest  desire  to  protect  and  facilitate 
the  movements  of  the  expedition,  M.  de  Castelnau 
and  his  companions  crossed  the  Sierra  de  Estrella, 
and  entered  the  province  of  Minas.  In  Barbacena 
they  made  some  important  astronomical  and  geo- 
graphical observations,  and  after  visiting  the  topaz 
mines  ofCapan,  proceeded  to  Uro  Prito,  the  capital 
of  the  rich  Province  of  tnat  name.  Having  crossed 
(he  vast  desert  of  Rio  San  Francisco,  they  reached 
Villa  Boa,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Goyaz, 
about  the  central  point  of  Brazil.  M.  de  Castelnau 
describes  this  part  of  the  country  in  glowing  colors. 
Gold  is  abundant  in  the  sand  of  the  river,,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  found  in  a pure  stale  in  lumps  of  several 
pounds  weight.  The  diamonds  of  Rio  Cloro  are  re- 
markably large,  and  in  Salmasser  pearls  are  found  in 
shells  of  the  union  species.  At  the  date  of  the  last 
accounts  the  expedition  was  preparing  to  sail  down 
the  yet  undescribed  Rio  Tocatin,  and  after  travers- 
ing Arregnay  to  return  to  Goyaz,  and  from  thence 
proceed  to  Lima.  [Foreign  Quarterly  Ocf.  1844. 

“The  Americans”  are  thus  characterized  in  a 
late  English  paper:  “The  Americans  are  a restless, 
locomotive  people  whether  for  business  or  pleasure, 
they  are  ever  on  the  move  in  their  country,  and  tiiey 


of  this  life,  the  authorities  think  the  convicts  suffi- 
ciently drilled  for  assignment.  On  a certain  day — 
advertised  in  the  government  Gazette- — the  settlers, 
farmers,  and  master  mechanics,  come  to  the  barrack  i move  in  masses.  There  is  but  one  conveyance  it 


for  government  servants,  as  they  are  called:  these  : 


many  of  the  locksu-ere  French , but  the  barrels  Shand  ! convicts  are  all  marched  out  in  a long  line  of  row' 
make.  The  other  productions  of  this  unexplored  j the  purchasers  walk  along  the  line  of  white  slaves,  | 

and  pick  out  such  as  suit  them;  the  purchaser  bids! 


and  almost  unknown  porlion  of  Asia,  bordering  as 
it  were  almost  on  the  honorable  company’s  territo- 
ries, are  silk,  hemp,  culchstick,  larch,  and  sugar- 
cane in  abundance.  I may  as  well  conclude  with  an 
anecdote  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers- — a box  com 
pass  that  my  friend  Caplain  L.  travelled  with  was 
shown,  and  with  the  blade  of  a knife  he  made  the 
handle  travel  round  and  round;  the  king  tried  to  do 
the  same,  and  put  his  finger  to  ii,  but  of  course  “no 
go.”  They  thought  he  was  something  more  than 
common,  for  they  shook  their  heads  and  grinned  aw- 
fully. The  telescope  also  considerably  astonished 
them,  and  they  looked  through  it,  or  tried  to  do  so, 
at  both  ends. 

Picture  of  t:?e  English — drawn  by  them- 
selves. One  of  our  English  papers,  received  by 
the  last  packet,  contains  two  or  three  columns  of 
abuse  of  this  country,  based  upon  some  numbers  of 
the  Louisville  journal.  The  texts  were  advertise- 
ments respecting  slaves,  and  American  news  and 
opinions  generally — a sort  of  “picture  of  Yankees 
drawn  by  themselves.”  We  return  the  compliment 
for  the  “Journal,”  by  quoting  from  one  single  num- 
ber of  another  English  paper,  several  paragraphs, 
which  may  be  called,  with  equal  justice — a“pic!ure 
of  the  English  drawn  by  themselves. 

[U.  S.  Gazelle. 

Horrors  of  transportation.  Mr.  M'Carthy  deliver- 
ed a lecture  on  transportation  in  the  Temperance 
Hall,  Glasgow,  on  Saturday  evening  last.  After  a 
brief  introduction,  Mr.  M’Carthy  said,  that  many 
persons,  in  their  ignorance,  committed  crime  pur- 
posely to  be  transported.  Unfortunately  boys  had 
thrown  their  caps  up  in  open  court,  and  huzzaed  at 
the  close  of  their  sentence  of  transportation.  “Bui, 
alas!”  said  the  lecturer,  “how  little  they  knew  of 
the  hunger,  slavery,  degradation,  exile,  dirt,  sin,  and 
tyranny,  awaiting  them!  They  little  thought  of  the 
bayonet,  the  cat-o’-nirie  tails,  the  blood-clotted  trian- 
gle, lhe  leg  chains,  and  hand-cuffs,  the  gory  scourge, 
the  night  watch  and  bloodhounds,  the  chain  gang 
and  gallows!  Surely,  if  they  did,  they  would  never 
rejoice.”  The  emigrant  is  well-fed;  the  convict 


the  convict  walk,  run,  hold  up  his  leg,  arm,  &c 
hits  his  chest  or  back  to  prove  if  he  is  asthmatic  or 
short  in  his  breadth;  if  he  is  sound  in  wind  and 
limb,  he  bids  him  stand  on  one  side  until  he  picks 
from  the  rest;  when  he  has  enough,  he  goes  lo  an 
office,  where  he  pa:  s government  dll  for  his  slops, 
the  veilew  dress  (Ihey  call  them  canaries)  half  tan- 
ned shoes,  cap,  three  shirts,  a little  wool-pad,  or 
bed,  a small  rug  horse  cloth.  This  is  the  convict’s 
outfit,  lie  then  has  to  walk  to  lhe  home  of  his  new 
employer,  that  is,  tyrant.  There  is  a set  of  laws 
made  for  the  convict  population,  that  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing,  or  every  thing.  Two  magistrates 
can  order  a man  fifty  lashes  of  the  double  or  gov- 
ernment cal;  you  can’t  speak,  your  are  a convict; 
presumption  is  against  you;  you  must  be  flogged. 
The  scourger  comes,  ties  you  up,  and  his  bloody 
lash  scatters  the  flesh  your  mother  kissed  so  often; 
tears  away  the  blood  that  your  father  reared  with  so 
much  care;  if  not,  the  chain  gang  is  your  fate;  you 
are  doomed,  your  heels  loaded  with  cankering  hea- 
vy irons,  to  work  on  the  hot  burning  dusty  roads  un- 
til your  flesh  is  scorched  like  copper,  and  your  hair 
yellow  as  jaundice;  your  eyes  sore  and  running 
from  hot  winds  of  tlie  climate;  your  poor  bleeding 
wrist  carry  ing  your  chain;  sometimes,  oh!  horrible! 
you  are  doomed  to  a penal  settlement  for  life;  a 
galhering*of  all  human  woes;  black . despair;  a land 
of  horror;  and  second  hell,  where  naught  but  sad- 
ness dwells. 

[Here  the  lecturer  stripped  and  iurned  up  his 
sleeves  to  show  the  manner  of  punishing  with  the 
lash;  he  exhibited  four  scourges;  the  first,  the  small 
military  cat;  the  second,  the  naval  cat;  the  third, 
the  thief’s,  or  double  cat;  ami,  lastly,  the  dreadful 
scourge  of  Norfolk  Island.]  Out  of  a large  district 
of  convicts,  amounting  to  30,000,  22,000  had  been 
convicted  and  flogged,  their  flesh  scattered,  their 
blood  spilled,  their  spirit  broken,  their  strength  re 
duced,  their  life  shortened,  their  death  miserable. 
Sad  is  the  convict’s  funeral — his  grave  is  desolate 
in  its  misery;  none  to  pray,  none  to  pay  nature’s  last 
tribute  lo  humanity  but  the  \vild  sea  bird,  which 


may  be  said,  for  every  class  of  people — the  coach, 
railroad,  or  steamboat,  as  well  as  most  of  the  hotels 
being  open  to  all;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  society 
is  very  much  mixed — the  millionaire,  the  well 
educated  woman  of  the  highest  rank,  the  senator,  the 
member  of  congress,  the  farmer,  the  emigrant,  the 
swindler,  and  the  pickpocket,  are  all  liable  to  meet 
together  in  the  same  vehicle  of  conveyance.  Some 
conventional  rules  were  therefore  necessary,  and 
those  rules  have  been  made  by  public  opinion — a 
power  to  which  all  must  submit  in  America.  The 
one  most  important,  and  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  travel  in  such  a gregarious  way,  is  a 
universal  deference  and  civility  shown  to  women, 
who  may,  in  consequence  travel  all  over  the  United 
Stales,  without  the  least  chance  of  annoyance  or 
insult.  This  deference  paid  to  the  sex  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Americans;-  it  exists  from  one  end 
of  the  United  States  to  l tie  oilier;  in  the  southern 
and  more  lawless  states,  it  is  even  more  chivalric 
than  in  the  more  settled.  Let  a female  be  ever  so 
ind  fferently  clad,  whatever  her  appearance  may  be, 
still  it  is  sufficient  that  she  is  a female;  she  has  the 
first  accomodation,  and  until  she  has  it,  no  man  will 
think  of  himself.  What  a visionary  thing  is  the  in- 
dependence of  youth!  How  much  of  rugged  and 
stern  experience  it  requires  to  convince  the  young 
and  eager,  that  the  efforts  of  an  individual,  unaided 
by  connexion  or  circumstance,  are  the  true  reading 
of  the  allegory  of  the  Danaides.  Industry  and  skill, 
alas!  how  often  are  they  but  water  drawn  w ith  labor 
into  a bucket  full  of  hope. 

Transportation.  The  daily'  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  Mil  bank  prison,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a depot  for  all  persons  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  amounts  to  741.  The  number  cf 
prisoners  received  in  one  year,  ending  in  July'  last, 
was  3.588,  of  which  3,144,  were  males,  and  444 
females.  2,550  males  and  430  females  were  trans- 
ported atthesame  period; eleven  died  in  the  year,  and 
two  became  insane;  others  were  sent  to  the  Penton- 
ville  and  other  prisons;  a few  were  pardoned.  The 
Inspebtors  make  their  first  report  to  the  home  secre- 
tary, and  state  that  iri  twelve  months  considerable 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  convict  discip- 
line, and  that  the  regularity  with  vvhicn  convicts  are 
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sent  abroad  has  liar!  a beneficial  operation.  The 
ships  are  better  supplied,  and,  instead  of  five  prison- 
ers being  huddled  together  at  night,  each  one  has 
now  a separate  sleeping  berth.  May  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  treatment  of  convicts,  and  it  seems 
that  four  stages  must  now  be  passed  through  at  the 
penal  settlements  before  they  can  become  free — de- 
tention at  Norfolk  Island,  probationary  gangs,  pro- 
bationary passes,  and  tickets  of  leave.  By  the  re- 
port it  appears  that  the  hulk  system  will  shortly  be 
superseded.  [Examiner. 

The  ei.ectp.o  magnetic  light.  The  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Bulletin  gives  the  following  further  no- 
tice of  the  new  invention  soon  to  be  brought  out  in 
that  city:  • 

We  have  noticed  the  alleged  discovery  or  inven- 
tion of  a new  light,  the  electric  magnetic  one,  as 
soon  to  be  brought  out  in  this  city.  The  scientific 
world  have  been  long-  experimenting,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  on  this  subject,  but  hitherto 
with  no  practical  effect.  Not  that  light  could  not 
be  produced,  for  that  has  been  done  effectually  ever 
since  the  dayb  of  Franklin  and  of  a brilliancy  ex- 
ceeded only  by  concentrated  sun  light,  and  that  of 
oxygen  gas,  the  latter  being  considered  as  the  sup- 
porter of  combustion;  it  combines  with  all  the  simple 
bodies,  and  when  uniting  with  them,  disengages  ca- 
loric, and  produces  a bright  sharp  light.  Combus- 
tion or  fire  is  the  result  of  oxygen,  combining  with 
some  other  substance,  for  which  it  had  an  affinity, 
and  the  stronger  that  affinity  the  more  rapid  of  course 
will  be  its  action,  and  consequently,  the  hotter  the 
fire  and  the  stronger  the  light.  This  gas  was  disco- 
vered by  Priestley  & Seheele  in  1774,  and  was  found 
to  be  something  like  one-tenth  heavier  than  common 
air. 

The  sources  of  caloric  are  the  sun,  combustion, 
percussion,  friction,  combinations  and  decomposi- 
tions of  certain  substances  and  electricity.  The 
latter  of  which,  is,  we  are  informed,  used  by  our 
enterprising  townsmen.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
scientific  world  has  been  experimenting  without  suc- 
cess, is  no  reason  why  the  ingenious  mechanic  or 
original  thinker  should  despair,  for  the  history  of 
discoveries  shows,  that  the  really  learned,  in  what 
has  been  discovered  in  the  broad  field  of  science 
are  not  generally  the  inventors;  they  are  too  busily 
engaged  in  what  is,  to  spend  much  time  in  ascertain- 
ing what  should,  and  probably  can  be-  The  inventor 
takes  an  original  view,  and  the  standard  of  estab- 
lished criticisms  may  not  reach  him  in  th  : least. — 
Experiment  alone  is  the  sure  test,  and  facts  the  guide 
of  art.  The  theory  comes  in  afterwards  and  shows 
that  certain  principles  or  laws  of  nature  have  been 
applied  in  a natural  way  to  bring  about  the  result. 
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EXPRESSION  OF  TIIE  PUBLIC  PRESS  ON  THE  RESULT  OF 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

The  Baltimore  American  of  the  19th  says:  “If  the 
greatness  of  a triumph  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
greatness  of  the  fallen,  then  was  there  never  a more 
transcendant  victory  achieved  than  that  which  has 
now  prostrated  the  whig  party  of  the  Union  and  its 
great  leader.  The  old  superstition  that  the  virtues 
and  graces,  the  intelligence  and  strength  of  a slain 
adversary  were  immediately  acquired  by  his  van- 
quisher, if  the  superstition  were  a truth,  would  be  a 
great  blessing  in  a political  sense  at  this  crisis;  al- 
though it  might  require  some  time  for  the  inheriting 
party  to  know  itself  in  its  new  transformation. 

“There  is  one  result  likely  to  follow  from  Mr. 
Polk’s  election,  which,  among  the  many  deplorable 
ones  connected  with  that  event,  is  not  the  least  de- 
plorable. We  allude  to  its  probable  effect  upon  the 
rising  generation  of  public  men  whose  political  lives 
a;e  now  receiving  shape  and  direction  and  character 
under  the  inlluetices  of  the  times.  The  considera- 
tion wiil  come  and  come  again  in  the  minds  of  such 
that  long  and  faithful  public  service,  distinguished 
ability,  political  integrity,  and  sincere  patriotism  will 
avail  nothing  towards  success  in  our  country;  for 
they  behold  a man,  eminent  beyond  other  tnen  for 
all  these  high  qualities,  rejected  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.  They  behold  moreover  another  man  elevat- 
ed by  the  mere  force  of  party  organization,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  personal  qualities  or  of  his  public  course 
— nay,  a man  whose  comparative  insignificance, — 
we  speak  in  no  disrespectful  sense, — was  one  of  his 
chief  recommendations. 

“What  will  be  the  inference  from  all  this  but  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  public  man,  who  would  ob- 
tain influence  and  station,  to  study  well  the  intrigues 
of  political  management,  and  leave  the  path  of  duly 
and  honorable  service  for  the  honest  few  who  may 
be  willing  to  be  their  country’s  servants  and  her 
victims  loo?  If  the  popular  ignorance  of  a great 


state  may  be  so  played  upon  as  to  lie  coni  olh  .!  i:  o 
an  expression  of  will  totally  at  variance  wit!  her 
real  views  and  wishes,  why  should  the  pm 
desir^  to  see  a greater  degree  of  intelligence. i.  i 
ed  among  such  a people?  They  are  better  for  In 
purpose  if  they  remain  as  they  are.  Vviiy  should  tlm 
public  man  labor  at  all  to  better  the  condition  ol  the 
country  and  to  ad  vance  the  pros;><  nty  of  the  p-  -.-nlc; 
why  should  he  make  sacrifices  to  duly,  wb.n  his 
character  may  be  traduced,  Ins  motives  nit-  repre- 
sented, his  honesty  slendered  into  corruption,  his 
name  vilified — and  Ihe  majority  of  the  people  made 
to  believe  these  calumnies! 

“Such  considerations,  we  say,  will  come  into  the 
minds  of  many.  The  true-hearted  only  and  the 
noble-minded  will  repel  these  insidious  influences. — 
But  to  how  many  will  t e corrupting  virus  spread! 
How  can  an  elevated  standard  be  maintained  in  po 
litical  life  and  service  with  such  an  exhibition  as 
this  country  now  presents  before  us?  Does  any  one 
doubt  as  to  the  elements  composing  the  great  body  of 
the  whig  party?  Does  any  one  doubt  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  agencies  which  defeated  them?  Is  there 
any  man  who  believes  that  Ihe  best  intelligence,  the 
really  superior  mind  of  this  nation,  will  govern  it  for 
the  next  four  years,  cr  be  truly  represented  by  the 
party  now  in  the  ascendency-1 

“The  reaction  of  the  now  overwhelmed  conservat- 
ism and  constitutionalism  of  the  country  will  come 
no  doubt.  We  had  believed  that  the  retrieving  pro- 
cess, begun  in  1840,  was  moving  with  an  impulse 
sufficiently  strong  to  accomplish  its  salutary  consum- 
mation now,  notwithstanding  the  vexatious  bafflings 
of  Tylerism.  But  it  seems  that  the  period  has  not 
come  yet.  The  ills  of  mis  government  have  not 
been  felt  bitterly  enough;  but  the  prospect  is  that  the 
cup  will  be  full  enough  before  long  and  drugged  with 
infusions  sufficiently  nauseating. 

“Of  the  dark  and  doubtful  scene  soon  to  be  open- 
ed -upon  the  stage  of  our  public  affairs,  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,  with  such  views  of  our  own  duty 
and  of  the  duty  of  that  great  party  in  whose  bosom 
dwells  the  future  hope  of  the  republic,  as  shall  seem 
to  be  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and 
the  requirements  of  true  patriotism.  The  past  is 
beyond  recal;  what  is  done  is  done.  The  whigs  have 
suffered  the  pangs  of  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion, nor  need  they  be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  for 
theirs  is  a manly  sorrow,  and  it  is  for  their  country 
that  they  have  grieved.  How  much  of  poignancy 
has  been  added  by  the  deep-felt  regrets  growing  out 
of  the  strong  affection  personally  cherished  towards 
their  nobis  champion,  it  is  not  for  us  to  estimate; 
perhaps  the  analysis  would  discover  that  that  affec- 
tion itself  was  one  form  of  patriotism,  and  tiiat  in 
loving  Henry  Clay,  the  heart  was  attracted  by  the 
impersonation  which  he  exhibits  of  the  best  qualities 
of  the  American  character.  11  his  political  life  is 
now  closed,  it  has  been  long  enough  for  his  own 
glory,  though  too  brief  for  his  country’s  wants.  His 
name  belongs  to  history  which  tells  us  that  ostracism 
may  exist  in  a republic,  and  that  Aristides  was  ex- 
iled from  Athens.  Let  the  successful  exult  at  their 
victory  if  they  deem  it  such.  The  whigs  are  as 
proud  of  their  great  chief  as  though  the  result  of 
the  contest  had  been  better  for  the  country;  and  they 
indulge  in  a kindred  feeling  to  that  with  which  the 
old  Duke  of  Ormond  exclaimed,  upon  the  death  of 
his  first  born,  whose  opening  manhood  gave  promise 
of  every  heroic  virtue,  ‘I  would  not  give  my  dead 
son  for  any  living  son  in  Christendom!’  ” 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

We  rejoice,  because  our  triumph  will  place  the 
seal  of  reprobation  upon  a system  of  preposterous 
humbugs,  tending  to  demoralize  and  brutalize  the 
people;  because  it  will  prove  that  reason  and  intelli- 
gence are  riot  to  be  swayed  by  appeals  to  grovelling 
passions  and  sensual  appetites;  because  it  will  de 
monstrate,  that  grown  men  are  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
exhibitions  of  mill  boys  and  meal  bags  and  bran 
bread,  but  that  they  are  influenced  by  great  and 
mighty  principles,  and  by  higher  and  nobler  objects; 
because  it  will  prove  to  the  actors  in  such  scenes, 
lhat  they  are  esteemed  not  much  above  the  coons 
they  delight  to  honor,  and  that,  if  they  glory  in  such 
exhibitions,  and  rejoice  to  embrace  such  animals, 
the  people  are  willing  to  leave  them  aione  in  their 
glory.  Oh!  that  we  could  assemble  once  more  the 
Glee  club  of  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  “the  Gib- 
raltar of  whiggery,’’  and  amid  the  assembled  crowd 
of  her  beauty  and  fashion,  and  amid  the  array  of  her 
intellect  and  science,  such  as  would  adorn  any  city 
in  any  age,  could  see  a leader  of  the  choir  stand 
forth  on  the  platform,  with  the  “Yeller  Kiver”  in 
his  hand,  and  proclaim  to  the  gathered  multitude, 
“Let  us  sing!”  “Oh,  Polk  is  a used-up  man — man- 
man!”  if  a blush  of  shame  would  not  mantle  the 
cheek  of  some  men — then  would  the  high  souls  ol 

Virginians  hayt;  lost  their  elevated  character.  But, 


fit  nold  i ... i, -ah  at.  ardent  desire 

! ••am  ieairu-.tion  upon  the  great  questions  which 
to  - ouutry  to  its  centre.  See  them  eagerly 
I 'Ui-ig  for  the  distinguished  men,  who  are  to  enter- 
tain them  with  flashes  of  wit,  with  moral  reflections, 
with  argument  and  sound  logic;  and  then  witness  the 
indescribable  feeling  of  sickness  that  would  oppress 
every  heart,  to  behold  a little  man  step  forth,  nicely 
dressed,  with  a Yaller  Kiver  in  his  hand,  and  squeak 
nut  in  soil  tunes  of  melody,  “Oh,  Polk  is  a used-up 
man — man!”  We  said  we  would  wish  to  see  the  sight. 

Ve  retract  the  expression.  We  would  not  witness 
the  mortification  and  chagrin  of  such  an  assembly 
now,  for  thousands. 

The  Pennsylvanian  of  the  ISiti  concludes  its 
leading  article  on  proscription  of  manufacturers 
as  follows:  “But  our  republican  predilections  in  this 
country  are  so  strong  that  we  do  not  entertain  a fear 
of  any  perversion  of  our  institutions,  and  think,  that  as 
in  the  case  of  banks,  ail  monied  monopolies  will 
lick  the  dust,  if  they  undertake  to  subvert  or  inter 
fere  with  our  political  institutions.  And  so  may 
they,  for  we  would  sooner  see  every  great  establish- 
ment razed  to  the  ground,  than  to  see  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  our  free  and  glorious  constitution  impaired 
in  the  slightest  degree.  The  great  object  of  Ame- 
rica is  to  raise  mankind  to  a higher  level,  and  its 
success  is  too  important  to  be  jeoparded  lay  the 
sordid  passions  of  gain  and  domination  of  any  class 
whatever. 

“We  trust,  however,  that  after  the  recent  failure 
of  a particular  class  to  control  the  elections  of  the 
country,  they  will  learn  wisdom  by  experience,  and 
not  again  attempt  so  rash  an  enterprise.  Let  each 
man  think  and  act  for  himself,  and  vote  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  and  refrain  from 
bringing  Ihe  monied  power  of  the  country  into  con- 
flict with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  our  republi- 
can institutions  will  have  a peaceful  and  permanent 
continuance,  and  these  manufacturers  themselves 
will  profit  by  a greater  partiality  for  their  enterprise 
and  improvements.” 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

THE  RESULT  IS  SURE  AND  GLORIOUS! 

Demopcacy.  triumphant , and 

JAMES  I£.  POLK,  PRESIDENT  ELECT. 

The  mails  of  yesterday  removed  all  doubt.  The 
Empire  state  has  given  Folk  and  Dallas  a majority 
of  thousands — and,  with  the  exception  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, which  too  shows  a deciding  turning  back  to 
the  right,  the  whole  south  is  united  for  free  trade, 
low  duties,  no  debt,  separation  from  batiks,  economy, 
retrenchment,  and  a strict  adherence  to  the  consti- 
tution.’ We  have  a right  now  to  expect  equal  laws. 
— and  safety  to  the  civilization  of  the  south— aboli- 
tion is  slightly  defeated — and  the  mercenary  southern 
treason  which  wooed  its  foul  embrace,  is  condigniy 
chastised  in  the  utter  prostration  of  its  selfish  aspi- 
rations. Let  every  disinterested  lover  of  his  own 
slate,  and  of  the  Union  as  our  fathers  made  it,  re- 
joice! for  the  redemption  of  the  constitution  is  at 
hand! 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  VAN  BUREN. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  re- 
cently received  and  published  in  New  York. 

Lindenwald , Oct.  3 Dth,  1344. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I learn  with  the  keenest  regret 
from  your  letter,  this  moment  received  that  there  is 
in  your  opinion  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
feelings  ol  portions  of  my  friends  have  been  so  deeply 
wounded  by  some  of  the  proceedings  at  Baltimore  as 
to  induce  them  to  withhold  their  .upport  from  the 
electoral  ticket.  Notwithstanding  my  great  confi- 
dence in  your  intelligence  and  discretion,  yet  I hope 
that  this  intelligence  is  without  much,  if  any,  founda- 
tion. With  the  great  body  of  our  friends  we  know  it 
to  be  otherwise.  I have  not  myself  found  a single  case 
of  this  description,  but  you  are  entirely  right  in  think- 
ing that  no  danger  is  too  slight  to  be  disregarded  at  a 
moment  so  critical  as  the  present. 

I would  on  no  account  say  anything  that  might 
wear  even  the  appearance  of  harshness  in  respect  to 
dispositions,  which,  however  erroneous,  have  had 
[ their  origin  in  feelings  of  regard  for  myself,  to  which 
I am  so  deeply  indebted,  and  for  which  I can  never 
be  loo  grateful.  I will  yet  venture  most  respectfully 
to  suggest  lur  the  serious  consideration  of  those  of 
my  friends  who  entertain  these  views,  if  any  there 
be,  whether,  in  adopting  them  they  do  justice,  either 
to  themselves,  to  the  friends  to  whom  they  have 
been  so  sincerely  desirous  to  do  honor,  to  the  pause 
in  which  they  hate  been  so  long  and  earnestly  en- 
gaged, or  the  interest  of  the  country  which  they  have 
so  sincerely  at  heart.  Assuming  the  worst  opinion 
they  have  formed  of  the  proceedings  they  condemn 
to  be  well  founded,  they  should  yet  remember  that 
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lhese  proceedings  were  not  devised  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  Messrs.  Polk  and  Dallas.  It  is.  on  the 
contrary,  a well  known  fact,  that  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Polk  originated  with  gentlemen  who  dis- 
approved of  those  proceedings  as  earnestly  as  those 
of  my  friends  to  whom  you  refer  can  possibly  do. — 
This  nomination,  having  such  an  origin,  as  well  as 
that  of  Mr.  Dallas,  which  was  afterwards  associated 
with  it,  received  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  con- 
vention; has  been  subsequently  ratified  in  every  possi 
ble  form  by  the  democracy  of  the  nation;  and  I hope 
to  be  excused  for  saying,  without  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree intending  to  impeach  the  motives  of  others,  that 
I can  see  no  possible  ground  on  which  their  support 
can  be  withheld,  by  any  democrat  who  approves  of 
their  principles. 

I beg  such  of  my  friends  to  consider,  that,  unless 
the  democratic  creed  is  a sheer  delusion,  there  are 
besides  involved  in  the  contest  which  is  about  to  be 
decided,  public  considerations  before  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  all  personal  feelings  and  individual  in- 
terests are  turned  to  nothing.  I (snow  well  that  they 
are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  moved  by  higher  motives, 
but  if  my  personal  wishes  in  the  matter  can  have 
the  slightest  influence  in  deciding  upon  their  course, 
if  they  are  disposed  to  add  another  to  the  many  fa- 
vors I have  received  at  their  hands,  they  may  be  as- 
sured that  they  could  in  no  way  make  it  more  ae- 


on the  most  vulnerable  point  of  our  southern  border 
But  why  should  I dwell  on  this  subject,  when  the 
sage  and  unerring  military  counsel  of  the  venerable 
Jackson  is  before  the  country?  But  is  is  saicktnat 
Texas,  having  been  settled  principally  from  the  tJ.  S. 
there  is  no  danger  that  she  will  lend  herself  to  the 
views  of  any  hostile  nation.  To  this  I would  reply, 
that  the  American  population  in  Texas,  if  not  in  a 
minority  now,  will  certainly  be  so  in  a few  years; 
and  further,  the  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  United 
Slates  is  not  strong  with  a great  many  who  have  re- 
moved there  from  this  country.  Twice  already  has 
the  anti-American  feeling  nearly  precipitated  Texas 
under  the  control  of  European  powers.  Once  when 
the  French  minister  proposed  a scheme  for  the  grant 
of  three  millions  of  acres  of  land,  extending  from 
Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  privilege  of 
erecting  thirteen  forts  and  guaranteeing  the  settle- 
ment of  eight  thousand  French  with  their  families; 
with  other  provisions,  in  my  opinion  destructive  of 
the  independence  of  the  country.  This  measure 
was  advocated  by  General  Sam  Houston,  then  a 
member  of  congress,  who  denounced  the  United 
States  in  the  most  bitter  and  violent  manner;  it  pass- 
ed one  branch  of  the  legislature  and  was  defeated  in 
the  other  by  a single  vote.  Thus  ended  the  “Franco 
Texan”  bill.  And  again,  when  a treaty  with  England 
was  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate,  by  which 


ceplable,  than  by  giving  the  same  zealous  and  | she  offered  her  mediation  to  procure  a peace  with 

Mexico,  for  which  Texas  was  to  assume  to  her  a 
debt  of  one  million  of  pounds  sterling.  This  mea- 
sure caused  me  to  terminate  my  connection  with  that 
country.  I immediately  gave  notice  of  my  deter- 
mination to  resign  my  command  as  Major  General 


untiring  support  to  the  democratic  nominees  for 
president  and  vice  president,  which  they  mean  to 
give  to  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  I am,  dear  sir,  very 
respectfully,  and  truly  yours, 

M.  VAN  BUREN. 

Esq. 

gen.  felix  huston’s  letter. 

To  a committee  of  the  Democratic  Association  of 
Claiborne  county, M iss.  giving  bis  reasons  for  desiring 
the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas. 

Near  Natchez,  Sept.  3Q,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I received  your  communication,  ad- 
vising me  that  you  had  been  appointed  by  the  de- 
mocratic Association  of  Claiborne  county  to  ad- 
dress me,  with  a view  of  obtaining  my  opinions  as 
to  the  importance  to  the  south  and  her  institutions  of 
the  various  questions  involved  in  the  present  political 
struggle. 

The  respectable  source  from  which  this  invita- 
tion comes,  the  character  of  its  members  as  plan- 
ters, heads  of  families,  and  citizens  having  a deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country,  and 
the  flattering  manner  in  which  it  is  presented,  pre- 
vents me  from  entirely  declining  the  expression  of 
my  opinion  upon  some  of  the  questions  which  now 
agitate  this  confederacy  and  threaten  its  peace  and 
permanency. 

I will,  however,  confine  myself  to  the  question  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  issues  which  have 
arisen  (herefrom,  as  I am  induced  to  believe  that  my 
intimate  acquaintance  with  that  subject  has  elicited 
this  invitation. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  confederacy  is  of  „ 

great  importance  and  immense  interest  to  the  whole  | simple,  easy,  and  urbane,  than  the  diplomacy  of 
Union,  in  a military  and  commercial  point  of  views;  England,  when  she  once  gets  a fourth  or  filth  rate 
and  this  great  measure  has  the  marked  characteris-  power  in  her  debt  mere  than  she  can  conveniently 


whilst  the  Mai-  - b.iuoriary  wr-.s  nnsetm-d:  and  be- 
sides. Texas  was  not  preferred  for  abolition;  and  as 

emigration  to  that  country  from  the  United  States 
had  in  a great  measure  ceased,  time  must  be  allow- 
ed until  the  foreign  emigration,  which  was  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  should  give  to  the  friends  of  aboli- 
tion the  preponderance  at  the  ballot  box.  The  whole 
matter  was  in  a train  of  skillful  management,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Captain  Eili.-tf.  h>  has 
evinced  more  talent  in  ruining  <he  smailes1  nation 
on  the  .earth  than  he  did  in  conquering  the  largest; 
when  President  Tyler’s  'movement  for  annexation 
threw  every  thing  here  and  there  into  confusion.  It 
is  now  stated  that  England  has  shifted  her  position, 
and  is  urging  Mexico  on  to  attempt  the  re— conquest 
ot  Texas.  Be  that  ns  ;t  may.  it  is  admitted  on  ail 
hands  that  Texas  cannot,  or  rather  ill  not.  maintain 
herself  as  a really  independent  nation.  Setting  aside 
the  possibility  of  reconquest  by  Mexico,  about  which 
1 express  no  opinion,  she  must  be  annexed  to  the  U. 
Slates  or  become  an  appeudage  to  the  British  crown, 
for  such  she  will  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  This 
is  not  ar.  idle  suggestion,  for  we  see  daily  a state  of 
affairs  progressing  in  that  country  which  tends  direct- 
ly to  this  result. 

There  is  a strong,  if  not  the  strongest  party,  in 
favor  of  the  British  alliance;  Dr.  Jones,  the  candi- 
date of  that  parly,  is  probably  elected  president;  if 
he  is  defeated,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  well  deserv- 
ed military  popularity  of  General  Burleson;  British 
capital  will  have  its  influence  on  a not  overly  pure 
population;  English  merchants  have  obtained  the 
entire  trade  of  the  country;  English  shipping  fills 
her  ports;  the  American  population  is  fast  falling 


of  the  Texan  forces,  and  denounced  the  treaty  as  j into  a small  minority;  their  feelings  are  alienated 
anti-American  and  virtually  a sale  of  the  conn- j from  the  land  of  their  birth,  or  they  are  seeking  to 
try  to  England.  You  may  judge  of  my  feelings  return  to  a country  from  which  they  regret  they 
from  a public  sentiment,  which  I gave  at  the  time,  ever  emigrated;  extensive  preparations  are  in  pro- 
“Ihat  though  Texas  was  base  enough  to  sell  herself,  | gress  for  introducing  large  bodies  of  European  pea- 
I hoped  Mexico  would  be  too  magnanimous  to  sell  j santry,  who  are  prejudiced  against  the  U States,  and 
her. 11  j taught  that  their  first  duty  is  to  abolish  slavery;  and 

England  had  many  objects  to  obtain  by  this  treaty;  ! not  ^ie  failure  of  the  late  treaty  of  annex- 

she  already  had  the  diplomatic  control  of  Mexico,  j allon  ls  attributed  to  the  weakness  of  the  southern 
and  by  gelling  that  of  Texas  she  could  shaoe  the  I s/a,esv  t0  prejudice  against  tneir  institutions,  and  a 
treaty,  between  the  two  to  suit  her  ulterior  views. — 1 disposition  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  England  by  the 
This  is  evidenced  by  her  declining  the  co-operation  ' a 3°*ltlon  01  slavery. 

of  France  and  the  United  States,  which  was  offered,  i . . lfuwed°  nLotJacjlulre  Texas,  slavery  will  inevita- 
My  opinion  at  the  time  was,  that  her  main  object  I 9e  a°°h’hed  therein;  this  will  be'  bar  to  emi- 


was  to  establish  the  Nuceus  as  the  western  line,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  port  of  Brasos  Santiago  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Texas,  which  would  have 
given  her  the  control  of  the  trade  of  Northern  Mex- 
ico. It  now  appears  that  another  object  was,  to 
operate  on  the  institution  of  slavery  in  Texas,  and 
thereby  obtain  vantage  ground  for  future  operations 
against  that  institution  in  the  United  States.  Ano- 
ther important  object  was  to  involve  Texas  in  a debt 
beyond  her  ability  to  pay.  This  is  the  great  lever 
by  which  England  governs  the  small  nations  of  the 
earth.  By  this  she  controls  the  wines  of  Portugal, 
the  mines  of  Mexico,  the  logwood  and  cochineal  of 
Guatimala,  and  in  part  the  rich  productions  of  near- 
ly ail  the  small  governments.  Nothing  is  more 


tic,  that  whilst  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all,  it  would 
be  injurious  to  none. 

It  would  vastly  contribute  to  the  general  security 
and  strength,  aid  us  in  obtaining  the  naval  command 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  add  largely  to  the  national 
revenues,  give  employment  to  our  shipping,  and  open 
a rich  and  growing  market  for  our  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  productions,  and  deprive  foreign  na- 
tions of  a strong  temptation  to  intjaiere  with  our  in- 
stitutions and  rights. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  woulf,  I sincerely  be- 
lieve, be  an  unmixed  good  to  the  whole  Union,  and 
every  part  thereof. 

Texas  trenches  deep  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mis 
sissippi,  and  commands  the  sources  of  several  of  our 
large  and  navigable  rivers;  it  is  advantageously  situ- 
ated for  annoyance  and  attack;  and  as  an  ally  of  any 
of  the  great  powers  which  might  be  at  war  with  us, 
it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  our  southwestern 
border.  Through  Texas  is  the  highway  to  com- 
munication with  the  powerful  Indian  tribes  settled 
back  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  extending  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  its  harbors,  especially 
that  of  Galveston,  which  is  in  thirty  six  hours  run 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  of  immense 
importance  to  a belligerent  power  in'eutting  us  off 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

These  things  have  not  escaped  the  keen  observa- 
of  foreign  nations,  and  accordingly  we  see  great  so- 
licitude manifested  by  England  and  France  to  pre- 
vent the  United  Slates  from  strengthening  herself  in 
that  quarter.  England,  who  spent  millions  to  obtain 
a fooling  on  the  continent  during  her  wars  v\  ilh  Na- 
poleon, would  risk  a great  deal  to  obtain  a foothold 


pay.  She  at  once  enters  into  their  domestic  con- 
cerns with  quite  an  affectionate  and  praiseworthy 
interest;  and  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  much  trou- 
ble she  is  willing  to  take  off  their  hands.  She  can 
make  every  thing  they  want,  attend  to  their  trade, 
work  up  their  raw  material  and  carry  it  backward 
and  forward  for  them;  she  is  always  accommodat- 
ing, she  never  asks  for  pay;  just  do  this  little  thing 
for  British  commerce,  and  that  little  thing  for  Bri- 
tish commerce;  and  if  you  have  any  negotiations  or 
d iffi r u 1 lies  with  other  nations,  your  friend  the  Bri- 
tish minister  is  always  at  hand  merely  to  make  sug- 
gestions and  advice  for  your  good;  he  never  exer- 
cises any  “undue  influence;”  and  so  matters  go  on, 
England  deriving  all  the  advantages  of  a colonial 
possession  without  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
local  government.  Such  were  the  trammels  which 
it  was  and  is  the  design  to  fix  on  Texas.  If  any 
such  nation  becomes  restive  and  attempts  to  act  for 
herself — or  contrary  to  British  policy — no  offence  is 
taken,  but  shortly  afterwards  a small  bill  is  sent  in 
for  payment,  and  if  it  is  not  paid  an  admiral  is  sent 
to  attend  to  the  collection;  a blockade  ensues;  feeble 
resistance;  an  ultimatum  containing  further  conces- 
sions to  British  commerce  and  policy;  the  sheriff’s  fee 
added  to  the  debt:  an  adjustment;  and  the  British 
minister  again  appears  at  court  more  domesticated 
than  ever. 

Jt  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  explain  why 
the  treaty  of  1840  ’41  was  not  carried  into  effect. — 
Suffice  it  to  say,  England  held  the  leading  strings  in 
her  own  hands;  her  relations  with  the  United  States 
were  i.ot  on  an  amicable  footing;  it  would  be  dange- 
rous to  meddle  with  slavery  on  our  southern  border 


gration  from  the  United  States;  and  a wide  field  will 
be  opened  for  European  emigration.  A nation  will 
spring  up,  almost  by  magic,  on  our  very  oorders, 
which  will  attain  great  strength  in  a few  years — 
which  will  extend  over  a country  as  la:  ;e  as  France, 
be  settled  byr  people  alien  to  us.  hostile  to  our  in- 
stitutions, rivals  in  productions,  and,  to  sum  up  every 
thing,  fit  instruments  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  plans  proposed,  and  now  in  operation,  for  the 
introduction  into  Texas  of  large  bodies  of  European 
population,  deserve  serious  consideration.  I do  not 
think  that  they. are  generally  known.  I will  mention 
some  of  the  most  prominent,  as  illustrative  of  the 
opinions  herein  advanced. 

Castro’s  company  have  a large  grant  of  land  and 
a contract  to  locate  thirty  thousand  French  to  the 
west  and  above  San  Antonio.  Castro  was  formerly 
a chief  clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  Lafitte,  in  Paris, 
he  has  the  command  of  capital,  and  is  confident  of 
success.  He  informed  me  last  winter,  in  New  Or- 
leans. that  he  had  about  fifteen  hundred  emigrants 
already  in  Texas;  that  he  found  no  ditnculty  in  ob- 
taining as  many  as  he  wanted;  and  that  he  had  a 
vessel  to  leave  France  every  thirty  jays;  his  only 
solicitude  was  to  get  the  first  settlers  established  and 
one  crop  ahead.  This  colony  would  have  been  much 
further  advanced  had  they  not  been  broken  up  by 
Gen.  Woll’s  invasion  in  1842. 

There  are  two  or  three  English  companies  which 
have  grants  for  colonization,  but  1 do  not  kiioiv  what 
progress  they  are  making;  they  are  probably  wailing 
the  action  of  their  government. 

Gen.  Mercer  & Co  obtained  a grant  for,  I think, 
three  millions  of  acres  of  land  for  settlement,  and  I 
understand  he  is  making  arrangements  to  obtain  emi- 
grants from  Germany.. 

But  the  most  important  movement  is  that  of  the 
associated  German  Princes,  under  the  superinten- 
dence ol  the  Prince  De  Solmes,  who,  with  some  of 
his  associates,  went  to  Texas  fast  spring.  This,  I 
expect,  is  the  scheme  which  was  referred  to  with 
such  approbation  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  Springfield 
speech.  I have  understood  this  in  relation  thereto. 
The  German  Princes  are  alarmed  at  the  emigration 
of  their  small  farmers,  who  are  populating  Michigan 
and  Iowa  ami  Wisconsin,  with  such  rapidity.  And 
in  order  to  retain  them,  they  desire  to  relieve  the 
farming  interest  of  Germany,  by  removing  a portion 
of  the  pauper  population  which  is  so  burlhensome  on 
that  country.  For  this  purpose,  and  as  a specula- 
tion, they  have  formed  an  association  with  nine  mil 
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lions  of  francs  capital,  and  have  sent  agents  to  diffe- 
rent countries  to  determine  where  they  will  make  a 
location.  _Last  year  they  had  agents  in  Texas.  They 
were  offered  inducements  in  Brazil  and  other  parts 
of  South  America;  but  they  prefer  Texas,  and  have 
determined  to  purchase  large  bodies  of  land,  and  if 
practicable,  obtain  a grant  from  the  government.  It 
is  due,  however,  to  state,  that  the  Prince  De  Solmes 
denied  that  the  object  was  to  introduce  exclusively 
pauper  population,  but  stated  that  they  intended  to 
bring  many  valuable  farmers. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  that  I should  make  some  re- 
marks relative  to  the  soil,  climate  and  face  of  the 
country  in  Texas,  and  what  may  be  the  effects  of 
their  plans  on  our  interests  and  institutions.  My 
opinions  may  be  entitled  to  some  weight,  as  you 
know  I have  been  a successful  planter,  for  many  years, 
in  this  state,  and  I have  travelled  over  that  country 
more  probably,  than  any  man  living. 

The  soil  in  Texas,  near  the  coast,  is  not  generally 
good,  except  on  Oyster  Creek,  the  Brasos,  Caney, 
San  Barnard,  and  Colorado.  The  lands  on  those 
streams  are  very  fertile,  and  about  equal  to  our  river 
lands  for  the  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco;  but 
they  are  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  droughts  and  hea- 
vy rains.  I do  not  think  they  will  be  much  sought 
alter  by  Europeans;  the  same  remarks  may  apply  to 
the  rich  lands  on  Red  River. 

At  the  distance  of  some  thirty  or  sixty  miles  from 
the  coast,  commences  the  rolling  prairies,  intersected 
as  you  get  higher  up  by  numerous  water  couises, 
occasionally  by  extensive  tracts  of  wood  land,  and 
innumerable  islands  of  timber;  of  every  form  and  j 
size.  This  character  of  country  extends  to  the  head 
waters  of  most  of  the  rivers — say  a distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast;  it  is  dry,  healthy  and 
fertile,  about  equal,  on  an  average,  to  Hinds  and 
Madison  counties,  in  this  state.  I would  say  that 
there  is  a belt  of  land  extending  from  the  Sabine  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  curving  with  the  coast,  a distance 
of  near  five  hundred  miles,  two  hundred  and  filly 
miles  wide,  between  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty- 
fourth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  equal  portion  of  the  globe,  in  its 
capability  of  supporting  a. dense  and  valuable  popu- 
lation. 

This  vast  region  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
cotton  and  tobacco;  and  its  dry  and  bracing  atmos- 
phere, with  the  continual  prevalence  of  strong  breezes 
during  the  summer  months,  makes  it  better  suited  to 
white  labor,  than  any  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
9ame  latitude. 

Add  to  this,  the  facility  of  bringing  the  fertile  prai- 
rie land  into  cultivation  with  but  little  labor,  the 
cheap  price  of  cattle  and  inexhaustible  pasturage, 
and  you  have  inducements  for  European  emigration, 
unequalled  by  any  portion  of  the  globe. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  ray  mind,  that  if  the  plan 
of  the  German  Princes  is  once  fairly  in  operation, 
the  superior  inducements  of  the  plains  of  Texas, 
will  divert  from  its  present  channel,  the  stream  of 
German  emigration  which  is  now  pouring,  with  such 
rapidity , into  our  northwestern  states  and  territo- 
ries. 

Other  nations  will  not  let  this  opportunity  pass,  as 
the  resources  and  advantages  of  the  country  are  more 
developed.  The  result  will  be  as  I have  stated.  A 
powerful  nation  will  spring  into  existence  on  our  very 
borders,  and  that  nation  will  be  our  rival  in  peace 
and  our  scourge  in  war. 

If  our  slave  labor  and  capital  in  the  soulh  was  un- 
molested, 1 would  not  have  much  apprehension  of 
injury  from  the  competition  of  white  labor  in  Texas, 
in  ihe  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  I refer  to 
tobacco,  because  the  Germans  in  Texas  at  this  time, 
raise  that  article  very  successfuly.  But  still  this  sub- 
ject mends  more  attention. 

flie  European  population  which  may  settle  in 
Texas,  will  be  the  favorites  of  the  world;  and  even 
if  they  partially  compete  with  us,  their  efforts  will 
be  magnified  into  a triumph.  They  will  certainly  add 
considerably  to  the  amount  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
produced.  They  will  have  every  advantage.  Duties 
will  be.  t :kcn  off  their  productions;  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion,  they  will  have 
but  one  interest*  and  can  obtain  their  farming  uten- 
sils clothing  and  supplies,  much  cheaper  than  we  of 
the  soutli  can  do. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  by  no  means  desi- 
rable, to  see  an  experiment  tried,  which  will  certain- 
ly result  to  our  disadvantage. 

1 have  stated  that  if  Texas  is  not  annexed,  slavery 
will  certainly  be  abolished  there.  This  is  obvious, 
if  I am  correct  in  gating,  that  emigration  to  that 
country  from  the  United  States,  has  ceased,  and  from 
other  countries  is  increasing. 

1 will  now  add  that  there  are  strong  reasons  why  the 
present  population  of  Texas  will  favor  that  measure, 
if  they  are  satisfied  tiiat  there  is  no  prospect  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States. 


There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  one  man  in 
four  in  that  country,  wiio  owns  a negro;  but  every 
man  owns  a large  body  of  land.  It  is  estimated  thaq 
the  citizens,  who  do  not  exceed  ninety  thousand  in 
number,  hold  by  private  title,  sixty  millions  of  acres 
of  land.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  country  do  not 
exceed  twenty-five  thousand,  and  they  are  owned 
principally  on  the  lower  Brasos,  Caney,  and  San  Bar- 
nard, and  on  Red  river. 

Aware  of  those  facts,  the  agents  of  England  say 
to  the  people,  your  lands  arc  worth  more  than  your 
negroes,  but  they  are  valueless  in  a wild  state;  em- 
igration from  the  United  Slates  has  ceased,’  but  if 
you  will  pass  a law  forbidding  the  further  intro- 
duction of  slavery'  into  the  country,  and  consent 
to  gradual  abolition,  your  lands  will  be  purchased  by 
Europeans,  who  are  accustomed  to  high  prices, 
instead  of  Americans,  who  are  accustomed  to  cheap 
lands. 

These  arguments  have  many  advocates,  even 
amongst  those  who  are  attached  to  our  institutions 
but  distrust  their  permanency.  The  consequence 
may  be,  that  we  cannot,  at  a future  day,  annex 
Texas  with  her  own  consent,  but  will  have  to  resort 
to  the  British  mode  of  annexation,  which  is  less  hu- 
mane and  more  expensive,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
being  free  from  constitutional  objections. 

I will  not  express  what  I think  will  be  the  effect  of 
these  things  on  our  interest,  our  institutions,  our 
peace  and  our  existence.  I will  rather  ask,  will  the 
south  endure  to  be  hemmed  and  trammelled  on  every 
side,  without  a strong  effort  to  prevent  it!  I earnest- 
ly hope  not. 

You  have  called  my  attention,  gentlemen,  to  the 
charge,  that  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  are  inimical  to  the  Union.  How  this 
charge  could  originate,  I cannot  conceive.  The  first 
threat  of  disunion,  connected  with  the  Texian  ques- 
tion, originated  at  the  north,  and  emanating  from 
one  of  their  great  leading  apostles,  the  late  Dr. 
Channing,  whose  remarks  were  so  pertinent,  that  1 
beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  them.  He  says: 
“The  sum  of  what  I have  to  say  is  this,  that  the 
Union  of  these  states  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  in- 
violate,  on  the  ground  of  the  immense  difficulties  of 
constituting  new  confederacies  and  new  governments. 
The  present  state  of  men’s  minds  is  not  favorable  to 
this  most  arduous  task;  other  considerations  might  be 
urged  against  disunion.  But  in  all  this,  I do  not 
mean  that  union  is  to  be  held  fast  at  whatever  cost- 
vast  sacrifices  should  be  made  to  it,  but  not  the  sac- 
rifice of  duty.  So  1 say,  let  the  Union  be  dissolved, 
rather  than  receive  Texas  into  the  confederacy.” 
These  sentiments  were  written  some  years  past, 
and  recently  they  were  going  the  rounds  of  the  whig 
papers  of  the  north,  as  a sacred  legacy  of  the  “im- 
mortal and  lamented  Channing  ” 

Other  distinguished  men,  with  ex-president  Adams 
at  their  head,  have  announced  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  would  justify  a dissolution  of  the  Union. — 
Public  meetings  have  done  the  same,  and  yet  we  at 
the  south  are  branded  as  disunionists,  if  we  but  as- 
sert our  rights. 

Is  it  not  monstrous?  Other  nations  seek  to  acquire 
territory,  however  remote,  regardless  of  right,  and 
at  immense  cost  of  blood  and  treasure;  but  if  we 
seek  the  aid  of  the  general  government  to  acquire  a 
country,  with  its  own  consent,  on  our  immediate 
border,  necessary  to  our  defence  arid  security,  and 
to  guard  against  an  inveterate  enemy  threatening  our 
institutions,  a portion  of  our  northern  brethren  at 
once  declare  that  it  shall  not  be  done  under  the  pen- 
ally of  disunion. 

One  pretext  for  this  threat  of  disunion  is  that  the 
slaveholding  states  seek  to  acquire  the  ascendency  in 
the  Union  by  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  Such  would 
not  be  the  effect  of  that  measure.  The  non-slave- 
holding states  have  a majority  of  four  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  for  I class  Delaware  with  them  as  it  has  but 
two  thousand  slaves,  and  a majority  of  forty-nine  in 
the  lower  house  of  congress,  and  a majority  of  fifty- 
three  presidential  electors.  Now  if  they  were  not 
to  increase,  and  Texas  was  to  be  annexed,  it  would 
be  at  least  twenty  years  before  the  slaveholding 
states  would  equal  them.  But  the  fact  is,  the  north- 
ern states  are  increasing  with  tremendous  rapidity ; 
they  have  from  Missouri  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
and  from  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  over  which  to  ex- 
tend, an  immense  region  capable  of  making  twenty 
new  slates,  whilst  the  southern  states  have  not  a 
foot  of  territory  out  of  which  a new  state  can  be 
formed  except  Florida.  Whence  then,  this  pretend- 
ed dread  of  southern  acquisition?  It  is  not  that  we 
can  gain  the  ascendency,  but  that  we  may  become 
too  strong  to  be  trampled  on  with  impunity. 

You  have  asked  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  as  to  the 
importance  which  southern  men  should  attach  to  the 
recently  expressed  opinions  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
other  leading  northern  whigs  manifesting  a v/ant  of 
fidelity  to  the  south,  &c. 


This  question,  would  at  first  view  require  but  one 
answer:  that  southern  men  should  consider  the  de- 
clarations of  Daniel  Webslre  and  especially  of  ex- 
governor  Seward  almost  tantamount  to  a declaration 
of  war. 

Mr.  Webster  says  that  “this  is  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  human  liberty,  in  the  history  of  human 
slavery,  and  in  the  history  of  the  tyranny  of  one 
race  over  another.  The  progress  of  human  senti- 
ment has  long  favored  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
to  a great  extent,  such  abolition  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  and  true  policy  acting 
in  co-operation  with  each  other.” 

Mr.  Seward  says,  that  “abolition  of  slavery  is  a 
whig  principle.”  Now  I cannot  conceive  a more 
direct  and  hostile  declaration  against  the  welfare 
and  existence  of  the  soulh,  than  is  contained  it  these 
extracts. 

It  appears,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  estima- 
tion in  which  this  language  is  held  by  a great  num- 
ber of  our  southern  neighbors  and  friends.  I see  that 
recently,  Mr.  Webster  was  invited  to  attend  a whig 
meeting  at  Canton,  in  this  state.  It  is  probable, 
however,  had  he  done  so,  that  he  would  have  felt 
some  uneasiness  on  bringing  to  mind  the  scenes  that 
occurred  at  that  place  during  the  insurrection  of 
1835.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  he  would 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  committee  of 
safety. 

I notice,  aho,  that  at  a recent  meeting  in  Massa- 
chusetts, at  which  Mr.  Webster  presided,  Mr.  Ben  - 
ricn,  a senator  from  Georgia,  was  one  of  the  orators, 
and  the  harmony  between  northern  and  southern 
whiggery  was  uninterrupted. 

These  things  astonish  me.  Is  it  impossible  that 
southern  spirit  is  extinct?  or  is  it  only  merged  for  a 
term  in  the  excitement  and  turmoil  of  parly  strife! 
Be  it  as  it  may,  I unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  south- 
ern man  who  fraternizes  with  Daniel  Webster,  re- 
creant, dishonored,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  of 
a brave  and  chivalric  people. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  the  sentiments  adverse 
to  slavery  expressed  by  Mr.  Webster,  Seward,  and 
others  were  only  the  expressions  of  individuals,  and 
should  not  be  charged  to  the  whig  party  at  the  north. 
This  I fear  is  not  correct,  as  would  appear  from  the 
following  extracts  from  a recent  letter  of  Mr.  Se- 
ward. “We  have  acquired  freedom  of  speech  at 
last,  and  ^can  now  bear  witness  against  the  crimes 
and  cruelty  of  slavery.” 

“For  ten  years  I have  not  been  allowed  to  speak  of 
this  atrocity  even  in  this  state;  but  now  we  all  may 
testily  what  we  know,  and  vindicate  the  principle  of 
human  equality  in  the  sight  of  God  and  slavery” — 
“The  party  of  the  Albany  government  have  been 
constantly  the  allies,  the  faithful  devoted  allies  of 
southern  slavery.  But  their  chicanery  is  at  fault 
and  their  sceptre  departed.  The  annexation  of  Texas 
is  identical  with  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  our  op- 
ponents are  for  it,  the  whig  party  against  it.” 

This  extract  deserves  to  be  well  considered;  a 
change  indeed  has  taken  place.  Why  does  he  boast 
of  his  newly  acquired  freedom  of  speech?  Because 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  New  York  had  here- 
tofore condemned  the  abuse  of  the  south,  and  taught 
them  that  the  Union  was  endangered  by  contumely 
and  detraction. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Mr.  Webster’s  Springfield 
speech,  which  is  peculiarly  fraught  with  meaning 
and  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  southern  state*;  it  virtually  places  them  under 
the  ban  of  the  Union.  I allude  to  that  part  in  which 
he  attacks  Mr.  Calhoun  for  having  dared  to  claim 
the  aid  of  the  general  government  against  the  declar- 
ed hostile  intentions  of  England  towards  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery. 

1 have  observed  that  numbers  of  the  southern  edi- 
tors and  orators  have  taken  the  same  grounds.  This 
merits  mature  consideration;  upon  this  hinges  all  our 
rights,  arid  our  equal  standing  in  the  confederacy. — 
Slavery  constitutes  a large  portion  of  the  capital  and 
productive  labor  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  Union.— 
Grant  that  it  is  a sin,  that  it  is  an  evil;  what  right 
has  England  to  declare  her  desire  and  determination 
to  exert  herself  for  its  destruction?  Has  England 
no  system  of  oppression,  no  sins  of  misgovernmenl 
to  atone  for?  Is  she  so  pure  that  American  states- 
men justify  Her  in  the  haughty  assumption  of  a right 
to  correct  our  errors  and  ameliorate  our  condition? 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  every  true  American 
would  unite  with  one  voice  in  repelling  such  an  ar- 
rogant interference. 

But  is  there  in  fact,  any  reason  why  the  southern 
states  have  not  a right,  as  well  as  the  northern  states, 
to  claim  of  the  general  government  the  exercise  of 
its  ceded  powers  for  the  protection  of  their  interests, 
against  the  aggressions  or  hostile  intentions  of  other 
nations?  if  such  aright  is  denied  to  them,  they  are 
no  longer  equal  members  of  the  confederacy. 
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ihc  question  bp  fairly  slated.  Our  slave'-  eon 
r>  ; ■ '.,e  fiortion  of  our  -capital  enu  boor,  our 
■ hold  t ! : m is 'recu'itijzed  b-  the  no.istiiuiion, 

ise,  this  confederacy  ouid  never  have  exist- 
ed; they  contribute  mainly  to  the  support  of  the  ge- 
neral government;  they  raise  three  .fourths  of  the 
exports  of  the  whole  country;  they  are  the  founda- 
tion on  ■ liich  rests  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing prosperity  of  the  northern  states,  and  they 
consume  most  of  the  surplus  agricultural  productions 
of  the  middle  and  western  states;  they  are  trilerl win- 
ed with  all  our  relations,  social  and  political.  And 
shall  we  be.  told  that  this  great  interest  is  alien  to 
the  government  it  supports,  and  merits  not  at  its 
hand,  care  and  protection?  Certainly  not. 

The  true  position  was  ably  and  nobly  taken  by  Mr, 
Calhoun,  and  we  honor  him  for  not  shrinking  from 
the  responsibility  of  placing  matters  on  their  true 
basis. 

But  our  northern  enemies  are  not  content  with 
merely  withholding  the  general  government  from 
doing  any  act  which  might  benefit  our  peculiar  in- 
terests; but  they  directly  assume  the  position  that  any 
act  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  general  government, 
however  desirable  in  other  respects,  shali  not  be 
performed  if  it  tends  to  give  stability  and  permanen- 
cy to  slavery.  These  doctrines  are  at  war  with  the 
existence  of  the  Union;  and  if  they  are  sustained  by 
a majority  of  our  northern  brethren,  which  1 hope 
and  trust  will  not  be  the  case,  they  will  hasten  its 
termination. 

Mr  VVinthrop  at  the  great  Springfield  meeting 
said,  “We  are  told  that  annexation  wiil  prove  of 
signal  advantage  to  New  England,  that  it  would  open 
a rich  market  for  the  produce  of  her  looms  and  lap- 
stones.”  “What  New  England  heart  is  ready  to 
assent  to  the  principle  of  annexation  on  such  terms.” 

Mr.  Webster  said,  “My  opposition  to  that  mea- 
sure is  neither  temporary  in  its  nature  or  character. 
It  would  be  the  same  were  Mexico  agreed  to  the 
annexation,  as  it  is  now;  it  would  be  the  same  were 
Texas  to  cos’  us  nothing  as  though  it  cost  us  much. 
It  is  founded  principally  on  the  principle  which  has 
been  illustrated  and  enlarged  on  here  to  day.  The 
great  fundamental,  everlasting  objection  to  annexa- 
tion is  that  it  is  a scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
slavery  of  the  African  race.” 

Here  is  presented  the  whole  issue.  The  quesliori 
of  national  importance,  of  mutual  interest,  of  the 
consent  of  Mexico,  is  merged;  and  the  religious  and 
moral  feelings  of  our  northern  brethren  are  raised  as 
an  everlasting  barrier  to  our  advancement  and  bane 
of  our  existence. 

We  say  that  this  great  measure  will  advance  (he 
interests  of  the  whole  Union,  it  will  protect  a vul- 
nerable point  to  the  southwest,  it  will  open  a new 
market  for  l-he  manufacturers  of  the  northern,  and 
agricultural  productions  of  the  middle  and  western 
stales,  it  will  increase  our  shipping  and  extend  our 
commerce,  and  it  will  also  protect  southern  institu- 
tions against  the  hostile  machinations  of  England. 

This  measure  will  injure  no  part  of  the  confede- 
racy and  is  necessary  for  our  peace  and  security. 

To  this  they  respond  in  a clear  and  unequivocal 
manner.  We  will  forego  the  advantages  we  would 
derive  from  the  annexation  of  Texas,  rather  than 
your  institutions  shall  be  strengthened  and  benefited 
by  that  measure.  Our  fiat  has  gone  forth,  there  shall 
be  no  further  extension  of  the  slaveholding  states 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  first  bitter  fruits  of  that 
freedom  of  speech  about  which  Mr.  Seward  so  bant- 
ingiy  boasts. 

But  this  is  not  the  last  we  are  to  hear  on  this  sub- 
ject. Seward  is  in  demand  all  over  N.  York;  Web- 
ster, Choate,  Granger,  Winthrop,  Reed,  and  hosts  of 
other  prominent  whig  leaders  are  posting  from  mass 
meeting  to  mass  meeting,  testifying  against  the 
“crimes  and  cruelties  of  human  slavery,”  and  crowds 
applaud  their  out-pourings  in  places  w here  but  a 
few  years  past  the  abolitionists  were  not  allowed  to 
hold  their  meetings  and  their  churches  vvej*e  burnt. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  this  sudden  and  com- 
bined anti  slavery  movement  has  some  great  politi- 
cal object  in  view  other  than  the  defeat  of  the  an 
nexation  of  Texas.  What  that  object  is  time  will 
show. 

My  opinion  is,  that  it  originated  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  Massachusetts,  and  is  made  auxiliary  to 
the  protective  system.  It  is  the  spawn  of  the  Essex 
junto,  vv ho  are  reckless  of  the  existence  of  the  Unioi. 
unless  it  can  be  made  to  subserve  their  insatiate 
mercenary  cravings. 

The  tariff  of  1842,  is  a gross  violation  of  the  com- 
promise act,  it  is  highly  protective,  and  in  many 
instances  prohibitory,  it  is  not  fairly  a revenue  tariff 
with  incidental  protection,  its  general  average  exclu- 
sive of  those  articles  the  duties  on  which  are  prohi- 
bitory, is  too  high,  and  it  produces  more  revenue 
than  the  wants  of  the  government  economically 
administered  requires. 
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These  circumstance:-  demand  that  it  should  he 

highly  protective  untie  - « Hi  be  first  subjected  to  the 

democratic  pruning  knife. 

The  people  of  the  middle  and  western  states  and 
of  some  of  the  northern  states  have  become  restive 
under  the  high  and  prohibitory  duties  laid  on  many 
articles  from  which  (he  manufacturers  of  Massachu- 
setis  are  reaping  enormous  profits;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  they  wiil  unite  with  their  southern 
brethren  in  bringing  back  the  tariff  much  nearer  to 
the  principles  of  the  compromise  act  than  will  be 
acceptable  to  t lie  manufacturing  aristocracy. 

This,  1 conceive,  has  induced  the  bold,  reckless,  and 
daring  policy  of  trying  to  make  a direct  issue  be- 
tween the  slaveholding  and  non— laveholding  states, - 
and  thereby  divesting  the  middle  and  western  states 
from  united  action  with  the  southern  states. 

The  principles  on  which  the  protective  policy  was 
originally,  in  my  opinion,  correctly  advocated  are 
now  abandoned,  and  it  is  made  to  rest  on  another 
and  more  durable  basis.  Formerly  protection  was 
asked  for  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  country. — 
Now  the  highest  protection,  nay  prohibitory  duties, 
are  demanded  for  those  manufactures  which  are 
most  matured  and  in  which  the  largest  capital  is  in- 
vested; formerly  the  language  held  was,  give  us  aid 
whilst  our  capital  is  small  and  till  we  acquire  skill 
and  strength,  and  we  can  after  a time  sustain  our- 
selves; now  the  demand  for  protection  is  in  favor  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  nation,  against  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe.  The  first  was  temporary,  the  last 
is  permanent,  or  at  least  will  we  have  a pauper  la- 
bor in  the  United  States;  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
manufacturing  labor  will  not  become  pauper  labor 
so  long  as  agricultural  labor  is  taxed  to  support  it. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  argue  the  protective 
system,  suffice  it  to  say,  the  manufacturers  are  de- 
termined to  hold  on  to  high  duties,  and  as  the  surest 
means  of  succeeding,  have  determined  to  array  ibe 
enemies  of  slavery  along  side  of  the  friends  of  pro- 
tection. 

All  comity,  all  forbearance  towards  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  southern  states  is  abandoned, 
and,  gentlemen,  I unhesitatingly  say,  that  if  the 
spirit  of  anti-slavery  and  abolitionism  increases  much 
longer  as  it  has  for  the  last  few  years,  nay  months, 
and  is  consummated  by  an  overt  act,  this  Union  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  be  preserved. 

Let  the  issue  be  what  it  may,  the  southern  states 
must  be  held  guiltless,  they  seek  not  to  injure  others, 
but  unlv  t->  guard  and  protect  themselves.  The  rich 
future  of  this  glorious  Union  ought  not  to  be  blasted 
by  the  unjust  assumptions  of  one  section  over  ano- 
ther, and  we  earnestly  hope  that  such  will  not  be 
the  case. 

Our  hope  is  strong  that  a decided  majority  of  our 
northern  brethren  will  signally  rebuke  the  attempt 
to  carry  or  defeat  great  national  measures  by  raising 
a hue  and  cry  against  the  moral  character  and  insti- 
tutions  of  the  south,  and  that  the  incendiary  effort 
will  bring  defeat  and  disgrace  on  ils  authors.  If 
such  should  be  the  case,  this  alarming  conspiracy 
will  be  consigned  to  the  kindred  tomb  of  the  Hart 
ford  convention,  amid  the  hisses  and  scorn  of  a great, 
united,  and  happy  people;  the  monarchists  of  Europe 
will  cease  to  gloat  over  the  probable  downfall  of 
American  freedom,  and  one  great  and  heart  cheering 
shout  will  be  raised  throughout  this  broad  land-^the 
Union  is  preserved. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  my  highest  esteem  for  your- 
selves and  your  patriotic  association. 

FELIX  HUSTON. 

1 o Messrs.  Gen.  P.  Briscoe  and  others,  committee, 
Claiborne  counly. 


J„  Q,  ADAMS  IN  REPLY  TO  GENERAL, 
JACKSON. 


From  the  New  York  Express. 

We  published,  a day  or  two  since,  gen  Jackson’s 
assault  on  Mr.  Adams.  We  characterized  it  as 
singularly  , appropriate  to  the  “Roaring  Lion,”  and 
we,  may  say  that  the  following  rejoinder  is  equally 
so  to  the  old  man  eloquent  of  the  north: 

Fellow  citizens — In  my  address  to  the  young  men 
of  Boston,  in  defence  ui  mv  own  character,  dearer  to 
in.  than  my  life,  and  in  defence  of  your  liberties,  as 
dear  to  me — dearer  to  me,  if  possible,  than  my  ow  n 
character — I summoned  Andrew  Jackson  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  impartial  world,  and  of  posterity, 
upon  two  points  of  issue — one  upon  a charge  made 
by  him  against  me,  under  the  name  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  charge  read  as  follows: 

“Soon  after  my  election  in  1829,  it  was  made 
!inu..n  lo  me  by  Mr.  Irwin,  formerly  our  minister  al 
the  court  of  Madrid,  that  whilst  at  tnat  court,  he  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  a treaty  with  Spain  for  the  ces- 
sion of  the  FloiiJas,  and  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
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dary  of  Louisiana,  fixing  the  western  lir-B  of  the  iat- 

of  France,  that  he  had  written  licune  our  govern- 
ment for  power  to  complete  and  sign  this  negotiation; 
but  that  instead  of  receiving  such  authority,  the  nego- 
tiation was  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  transferred  lo 
Washington,  and  a new  treaty  was  there  concluded, 
by  which  the  Sabine  and  not  the  Rio  Grande  was  re- 
cognised and  established  as  the  boundary  of  Loui- 
siana. Finding  that  these  statements  were  true,  and 
that  our  government  did  give  up  that  important  ter- 
ritory, when  it  was  at  his  option  to  retain  it,  I was 
filled  with  astonishment.  The  right  to  the  territory 
was  obtained  from  France:  Spam  stood  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge it  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  yet  the  authority 
asked  by  our  minister  to  insert  the  true  boundary, 
was  not  only  withheld,  but  in  lieu  cf  it,  a limit  was 
adopted  which  stripped  us  of  the  whole  vast  country 
lying  between  the  two  rivers. 

###**# 

“Mr.  Gilmer’s  letter  presents  many  of  the  consi- 
derations which,  in  my  judgment,  rendered  the  step 
necessary  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  two  coun- 
tries; bui  the  point  in  it,  at  that  time,  which  most 
strongly  impelled  me  to  the  course  l pursued,  was  the 
injustice  done  to  us  by  the  surrender  of  the  territory, 
when  it  was  obvious  that  it  could  have  been  retain- 
ed, without  increasing  the  consideration  afterwards 
given  for  the  Floridas.  I could  not  hut  feel  that  the 
surrender  of  so  vast  and  important  a territory  was  at- 
tributable to  the  erroneous  estimate  of  the  tendency 
of  our  institutions,  in  which  there  was  mingled 
somewhat  of  jealousy  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the 
south  and  west.” 

That  is.  the  chargeupon  which  I tendered  the  main 
issue  to  Andrew  Jackson.  T he  other,  comparatively 
of  no  importance,  except  with  regard  to  his  veracity 
and  mine,  was  a statement  made  by  me,  that  at  the 
negotiation  of  the  Florida  treaty,  he  being  at  Wash- 
ington, was,  by  direction  of  president  Monroe,  confi- 
dentially consulted  by  me,  for  his  opinion  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Sabine  as  the  western  boundary,  and 
approved  it.  This  he  denies,  and  his  denial  will  go 
for  what  it  is  worth.  The  consultation  was  confi- 
dential. 1 do  not  know  that  it  was  known  to  any 
third  person,  besides  president  Monroe,  and  he  is  no 
more. 

I exhibited  to  the  young  men  at  Boston  the  volume 
of  my  diary  containing  the  entries  made  at  the  time 
of  this  consultation,  and  extracts  from  which  I read 
to  them  and  have  published.  The  volume  is  still  in 
my  possession.  I reaffirm  before  God  and  my  coun- 
try, that  the  published  extracts  are  true  copies  of 
entries  made  at  the  time  of  their  dates,  and  that  the 
facts  stated  by  them  are  true. 

Andrew  Jackson  has  responded  to  my  summons; 
but  he  has  not  put  himself  upon  the  country,  either 
with  regard  to  his  charge  against  me.  or  to  ray 
charge  against  him.  He  blusters,  but  he  retreats. — 
He  pours  forth  invectives,  but  he  flinches.  He  is 
entirely  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  my  address  to 
the  young  men  of  Boston  is  a labored  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  testimony  of  Mr.  Erving.  i know  not 
what  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Erving  is.  The  hero’s  et 
ceteras,  Brown  and  Ingersoll,  have  1 .Yen  special  care 
to  keep  it  out  of  my  reach.  The  purpose  of  my  ad- 
dress to  the  young  men  of  Boston,  was  to  discredit  the 
testimony,  not  of  Mr.  Erving,  but  of  the  hero  himself; 
and  the  first  of  my  witnesses  was  Aaron  Vail  Bro  n, 
his  correspondent  and  publisher.  His  note  upon  the 
main  allegation  against  me,  of  the  heio’s  letter  prov- 
ed it  false,  and  Brown  knew  it  to  be  false — and  now 
the  hero  formally  gives  it  up.  Hear  him — “I  be- 
lieve, (says  he),  from  the  disclosures  made  to  me  of 
the  transactions  of  1819,  that  Mr.  Adams  surrender- 
ed the  interests  of  the  United  States,  when  he  took 
the  Sabine  river  as  the  boundary  between  us  and 
Spain,  when  he  might  have  gone  to  the  Colorado,  if 
not  lo  the  Rio  del  Norte.”  See  how  the  hero  skulks 
from  his  charge,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  Colorado, 
and  the  if  nots  of  his  et  ceteras,  Jngersoii  and  Polk. 
“Such,  (he  says  again),  was  the  natural  inference, 
from  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Erving;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  account,  now  given  to  alter  this  im- 
pression.” 

But  such  is  not  the  inference  from  the  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Erving,  in  the  hero’s  charge  against  our  govern- 
ment. Look  back  to  the  charge.  There  is  no  Co- 
lorado, there  are  no  if  nots  there.  The  charge  was 
direct — bold — unqualified.  Mr.  Erving  bad  nego- 
tiated a treaty — he  wrote  home  for  powers  to  sign  it. 
Spain  stood  ready  to  yield  the  Rio  Grande  for  the 
boundary,  and  our  government  gave  up  ihe  whole 
territory  between  the  two  rivers,  having  the  option 
to  retain  it.  And  now  the  inference  from  Mr.  Er- 
vii.g’s  disclosures,  is,  not  th  it  he  had  made  a treaty, 
but  that  if  he  had  haggled  longer,  we  might  have  got 
the  Colorado,  if  nut  the  Rio  de<  Norte!  In  this  con- 
troversy of  the  hero  with  himself,  whom  shall  we 
believe? 
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He  promisee  a further  reply  as  soon  as  ho  can 
procure  the  Erving  manuscripts  front  Washington.  I 
hope  and  trust  he  will  then  publish  them  as  they 
were,  without  notes  from  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown,  or  sum 
inaries  from  Mr.  El  J.  Ingersoll. 


took  it  ad  interim  by  his  general  Wilkinson,  in  1803, 
and  to  James  Madison,  who  took  it  by  his  instruction 
to  George  W.  Erving,  in  1816 

I heartily  thank  the  he i > for  his  extract  of  my 
closing  address  to  the  young  men  of  Boston,  and  for 


The  hero  Ihiul  ' have  taken  too  much  time  for  bis  recommendation  of  the  farewell  address  of  Wash 
my  defence  against  his  onset  with  his  et  ceteras.  He  j '"Rton.  His  comment  upon  the  extract,  and  his  re- 
says his  letter  was  pu  '■  ! i-hed  six  mouths  ago;  and  that  I commendation  of  t h.  farewell  a -.'dress,  stand,  indeed, 
I was  at  Washington  at  the  time— and  he  wonders!  in  Grange  companionship,  side  by  side.  The  hero  is 
why  I should  have  selected  the  time  immediately  I b°rro>'  struck  at  my  exhortation  to i the  young  men  oi 
Drecediug  the  presidential  election.  Boston  to  stand  ready  to  defend,  if  necessary,  with 

rr,,  1 . r.u  , r.-  . lhe,r  blood,  the  liberties  of  their  counfry  awl  of  man- 

The  complaintof  the  lapse  of  time  sounds  strangely  . . rp.  * w . 4U  . rJ  . . 

j.  v ® ! KiRfl.  1 ime  was,  when  the  hero  preferred  a gallant 

from  a man  who  had  kept  his  venemous  charges  i . , , «*  ».  r 1 m r 6 . 

n u-  ?Lo  warrior  to  James  Madison,  for  Die  office  of  president 

rank  me;  in  his  bosom  fourteen  vears,  watching  the  I f .,  rTr  . c#  . , , ’ ...  . T 

..  i , i , i • . i r . ' l r ; or  the  United  States,  because,  in  his  estimation,  Jas. 

time  when  he  could*  bring  them  torlh  with  latal  el-  M ’ ...  . , , 4 ■ . 

r * . . * ..  c.  f « Madison  couid  not  witness  blood  and  slaughter  with 

feet,  putting  them  in  the .form  of  a letter  answering  ^ ^ . . . 

an  inquiry  concerning  his  opinion  «,f  the  annexation  W08U,e't  The  iaro  '"quires  who,  but  a traitor 
of  Texas  to  this  unfon.and  his  correspondent  w,th-’‘°b  c°u"l7>  c°uld  aPPeal<  as  1 ha^  d<>"e‘  thef 

holding  its  publication  more  than  a year,  and  then  J"uU'  ^Boston,  to  oppose,  by  arms  the  decision  of 
publishing  it  with  a note,  betraying  the  conscious-  , Ajnencan  people,  should  it  be  favorable  to  the 
ness  that  it  was  totally  destitute  of  foundation.  | annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States  Never!  no- 
The  publication  of  the  letter  was  adapt'  d precisely  never  can  the  people  of  the  United  States  decide  fa- 
te the  time  when  this  Tyler  annexation  treaty  was  voraMj  to  the  annexa  ion  of  Texas  with  her  human 
creeping  clandestinely  into  the  senate;  when  the  legis  ! bl°od  stalnad  consl.tu  ion  and  her  disclaimer  of  the 
lalors  of  the  black  code  were  groping  under  ground  to  self-eviden  truths,  unless  under  the  fatal  delusion  of 
oust  from  thedemocratic  chair  the  northern  man  with  ^ch  7“  aud I senseless  fables  as  that  palmed  upon 
southern  principles,  and  to  substitute  a rank,  full  l.hem  by  the  publ.cation  of  his  letter  to  Aaron  Vail 
1 ’ — a’  Brown,  of  the  12th  February,  1843.  Th 


blooded  slave  holder  in  his  place.  When  a war 


with  Mexico  and  England  was  to  be  swindled  in  °[,  his  invention  arid  was  given  to  the  people  under 
under  mock  enthusiasm  for  the  territory  of  Oregon, , a '%  ™.e,f  i.  Anb  ln®uen<;l!  °f  bls  name'  ,ob' 

and  a hurricane  of  passion  for  Texas  blown  to  fury  J®ct  of  ,that  lable  vvas  to  sJandeur  me’  a,tld  to  smother 
bv  congressional  and  Texan  bond  and  land  jobbers.  I j tbe ^ of  con,s?;ience  against  the  wholesale  plunder 
had  heard  certain  mysterious  hints  of  revelations  of  °f  Mexico.  1 have  exposed  to  the  world  the  false- 

J _ n nnel  n Ihof  fohU  Tim  k n ..  ^ , rwlm.t.-.  . t-.  I r. 


That  faille  vvas 


George  W.  Erving  to  Andrew  Jackson  against  me,  j 
the  import 


hood  of  that  fable.  The  hero  now  admits  its  false- 


of  which  i could  not  imagine,  having  been  h°°d’  borrows  from  his  et  cetaras  anolher,  and  still 
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fifty  years  on  terms  of  intimacy,  though  of  wide  dif- 
ference in  political  opinions,  with  Mr.  Erving,  whom 
I had  never  wronged  in  word,  thought  or  deed.  Mr. 
Brown’s  publication  related  to  transactions  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  by-gone,  and  to  a double 
series  here  and  in  Spain.  There  were  numerous 
doc  iments,  private  and  confidential,  from  Mr.  Erv 
ing — and 
they  vver 
been  sougtit 

time,  without  being  found,  I was  publicly  charged  in 


adheres  to  his  slanderous  charge.  No!  the  people  of 
the  United  States  w ill  never  sanction  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  unless  under  tne  delusions  of  such  fables 
as  the  Erving  treaty;  and  if  the  faction  of  its  inventor, 
invested  with  the  power  of  the  nation,  should  con- 
summate the  nefarious  scheme,  by  the  semblance  of 
the  people’s  approbation,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 


tner  retiertion,  unlit  the  J 4: n oi  F'-hmary,  A.  D‘ 
1842.  Before  this  time,  the  other  con.  ,tion'  which 
had  no  legal  authority  for  its  meeting,  arid  was  not 
even  authorized  by  the  vote  of  the  majunty  -if  the 
people  in  any  sense,  finished  their  work,  arid  seat 
out  what  they  choose  to  call  “the  people’s  constilu- 
tion,”  to  be  voted  for,  in  the  manner  and  by  such 
persons  as  they  were  pleased  to  prescribe  in  De- 
cember, A.  D.  1841;  by  the  same  authority  they  de- 
clared that  that  constitution  had  been  adopted  by  a 
i majority  of  the  people.  J 

1 4.  The  legal  convention  met  agreeably  to  their  ad 

journment,  in  February,  1842,  and  formed  the  con- 
stitution which  the  Dorr  party  styled  “the  landhold- 
ers constitution.”  By  this  constitution,  native  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Slates  who  had  resided  two  years 
in  the  state,  and  six  months  in  the  town  where  they 
offered  to  vote,  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  all  civil  officers  This  constitution  was  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  rejection  on  the 
21st,  22d,  and  23d  of  March,  A D 1842,  and  ail 
persons  had  a right  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  ap- 
pioval  or  tejection,  who  by  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution,  if  adopted,  would  he  entitled  to  the 
right  of  suffrage.  This  constitution  was  defeated  by 
a small  majority  (676)  by  the  Dorr  party,  with  the 
aid  oi  those  who  preferred  the  charter  of  Charles  II. 

The  voles  in  favor  of  the  constitution  were  8013 

against  it  8689. 

5.  The  constitution  framed  by  the  legal  convention 
having  been  thus  defeated,  Rhode  Island  remained 
under  that  form  of  government  under  which  she  be- 
(came  an  independent  slate,  and  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Unit  :d  Slates,  which  form  of  government 
was  guaranteed  unto  Rhode  Island  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  against  all  attempts  to  overturn 
it  by  lawless  violence. 
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which  as  such,  had  never  been  published — | 00<^  *or  wicked  conquest,  and  the  perpetuation  and 

re  in  the  department  of  state,  blit  having1  Pr°P°ga,ion  of  slavery,  then  I say  to  you,  my  con- 

glit  by  some  of  the  l;ero’s  et  ceteras  for  some  , f 1 3S  * sa"  *°  the  young  men  of  Boston 

,.  .thout  being  found,  I was  publicly  charged  in  Pu >sh  your  armor— prepare  lor  the  conflict— and, 
the  newspapers  with  having  suppressed  or  destroyed  i !"  ,e  *anSuage  Galgacus  t.o  the  ancient  Britons, 
them.  A member  of  the  house  from  Alabama  moved  lma  °tyour  forefathers  think  of  your  posterity! 


a call  for  them,  excepting  such  as  the  president  should 
judge  could  not  be  published  without  inconvenience. 
J moved  to  strike  out  tiie  exception.  It  was  carried, 
but  the  documents  did  not  come  in  till  the  last  days 
of  the  session.  Even  then  they  did  not  include  the 
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ADDRESS. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States:  The  un- 


most  important  of  them — the  instructions  to  George  j dersigned,  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  understanding 
W.  Erving  in  1816,  fifteen  months  before  I returned  , that  the  grossest  falsehoods  are  circulated,  in  other 
to  this  country,  authorising  him  to  conclude  a treaty’  stalesi  m relation  to  the  people  and  government  of 


with  Spain — with  the  Sabine  for  the  western 
boundary-  Forthis  paper  1 myself  moved  a call,  j 
which  was  adopted,  but  was  not  answered  when  con- 1 
gress  adjourned. 


Rhode  Island,  are  induced,  for  the  purpose  of  disa- 
busing the  public  mind,  to  stale  the  following  facts: 
1.  That  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  21st, 
22d,  and  23d  of  November,  A.  D.  J842,  adopted  a 


i i , , , i constitution  of  government  which  is  now  the  sunrer  » 

I saw  clearly  enough  that  Aaron  Vail  Brown’s  . „<•  p,,r-  ...  ,.  ; r 

u:..,: - .i i-:j  i . * j . • ..  ; law  ol  tiie  state.  JBy  this  constitution,  native  citizens 

of  the  United  Slates  who  have  resided  in  the  state 
two  years,  and  six  months  in  the  town  where  they 
offer  to  vole  and  who  have  paid  a tax  of  one  dollar, 
or  done  military  duty  for  at  least  one  day  in  the  year 
next  preceding  the  time  of  voting,  have  right  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  all  civil  officers,  and  naturalized 
citizens  who  have  resided  one  year  in  the  state,  and 
six  months  in  the  town,  and  are  possessed  of  a free- 
hold estate  of  ihe  value  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
four  dollars. 


publication  was  a deep  laid  plot  for  my  destruction;; 
but  not  till  th e publication  of  Charles  J.  Ingersoll’s 
view  of  the  Texas  question,  that  it  had  been  four- 
teen years  in  the  breeding,  and  that  it  was  aiso  a 
plot  for  breeding  a war  with  England.  I saw  that 
my  duty  to  you,  to  my  country,  arid  to  myself,  re- 
quired of  me  to  meet  it  calmly  deliberately  and 
effectively.  My  diary  of  1819,  and  my  file  of  private  1 
and  confidential  correspondence  with  George  W. 
Erving,  were  here.  The  public  documents  of  the 
double  negotiation  at  Madrid  ami  here  for  the  Flo- 
rida treaty,  as  well  as  those  of  the  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  Louisiana,  were  to  be  reviewed,  and  I re- 
solved to  take  tiie  leisure  of  the  summer  for  the 
preparation  of  my  defence,  and  finally  to  submit  the 
case  to  you,  my  constituents,  as  I have  done  and 
now  do. 

Thi-se  were  my  reasons  for  delaying  so  long  as  I 
did,  my  notice  of  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  Brown's  publica- 
tion. As  for  the  hero’s  mere  invective  and  spiteful 
epithets  of  monarchist  in  disguise  and  traitor  to  my 
country,  I can  take  them  with  a smile,  as  a set-off 
for  the  surrender  at  discretion  of  liis  charge  against 
our  government  of  having  given  up  to  Spain  the  whole 
territory  of  Texas,  when  it  was  at  their  option  to  re- 
tain it.  I cannot  permit  him,  however,  to  change 
the  main  issue  tendered  to  him  in  my  address  to  the 
young  men  of  Boston.  He  must  adhere  to  his  origi- 
nal charge,  or  he  must  confess  that  he  has  done  me 
wrong.  He  must  leave  to  his  et  ceteras  the  refuge  of 
chicanery,  the  dr  , :'ess  belief  of  our  ministers,  the 
probability  of  tiie  Colorado,  the  certainty  of  a line 
far  west  ol  the  Sabine  and  the  Colorado,  i/not  tiie  Rio 
Bravo.  These  are  all  subterfuges  to  disguise  defeat. 
Our  government  never  yielded  an  inch  which  Spain 
was  ready  to  concede,  and  if  there  is  blame  in  tiie 
boundary  of  tin  Sabine,  it  is  chargeaule,  not  to 
Jouu  Qumoy  Adams,  but  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 


2.  That  there  was  no  altempt  to  induce  tiie  legis- 
lature of  Rhode  Island  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage, 
on  tiie  part  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the' peo- 
ple, by  petition  or  otherwise,  before  tiie  attempt  of 
T.  W.  Dorr,  and  others,  to  form  what  they  called 
“tiie  people’s  constitution.”  At  tiie  January  session 
ol  the  legislature,  in  1841,  a petition,  requesting  an 
extension  of  suffrage,  vvas  presented,  signed  byje.is 
than  six  hundred  persons,  who  in  their  petition  say: 
“Your  petitioners  would  not  suggest  any  system  of 
suffrage,  but  would  leave  the  matter  to  the  wisdom 
of  Ihe  legislature.”  At  this  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, an  act  was  passed  for  (he  purpose  of  calling  a 
convention,  to  frame  a constitution  for  the  state, °to 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  A.  D.  1841. 
Before  this  convention  could  meet,  T.  VV.  Dorr  and 
others  in  anticipation  of  the  action  of  tiie  constituted 
authorities,  adopted  measures  for  calling  that  con- 
vention, which  produced  what  they  called  “the  peo- 
ple’s constitution.” 

3.  I lie  convention  chosen  in  pursuance  of  the  act 
of  the  legislature,  met  in  November,  A.  D.  1841, 
and  proceeded  to  form  a conslihition.  They  voted 
to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  persons  who  did  not 
possess  any  real  estate,  hut  as  there  was  much  differ- 
ence ot  opinion  in  the  convention  what  personal  pro- 
perty qualifications,  if  any,  should  be  required,  they 
adjourned  to  consult  their  constituents,  and  for  fur- 


i 6'  Tdosc  who  had  thus  set  up  the  so  called  “peo- 
' pies  constitution,”  Resolved,  That  it  should  be  main- 
tained “by  all  necessary  means,”  peaceably  or  forci- 
ou  . ,der  ,these  (:|rcumstances,  the  government  of 
Rhode  Island  apprehending  that  the  stale  was  about 
to  be  plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  deem- 
ed  it  mojl  proper  to  apply  to  the  government  of  ihe 
United  States  whose  duty  it  is,  by  the  constitution 
oi  the  United  Slates,  “to  protect  each  state  against 
domestic  violence.”  This  applicaiion  vvas  made  to 
avcmi  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  in  hope  that  when 
the  deluded  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  saw  that  they 
could  not  use  that  violence  which  they  had  threaten- 
ed,  without  involving  themselves  in  a war  with  the 
j United  States,  they  Would  abandon  all  attempts  to 
I sustain  their  constitution  by  force  of  arms. 

' * be  *eS'slatut'e  of  Rhode  Island,  after  the  defeat 

of  the  constitution  as  above  stated,  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  report  a statement  of  ail  the  important 
facts  connected  with  the  formation  and  rejection  of 
this  constitution,  and  to  report  whether  any  legisla- 
tion upon  said  subject  vvas  then  necessary.  °This 
committee  made  a report  which  was  adopted  and 
printed  by  the  legislature.  After  a review  of  the 
lacts,  the  report  closes  as  follows: 

“We  have  seen,  on  the  part  of  a portion  of  the 
free  sutiage  men,  a zeal  in  opposition  to  this  consti- 
tution, which  offered  to  them  more  than  they  origi- 
nally  asked,  that  cannot  be  accounted  for,  upon  the 
principles  of  interest  and  prudence  which  govern 
men  in  ordinary  times.  With  them,  the  contest  has 
^ ceased  to  be  lor  principle.  It  has  become  a contest 
lor  power;  riot  for  power  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, for  tiie  honors  or  emoluments  of  office,  under  the 
same  laws  and  the  same  government,  but  a contest 
lor  power,  in  violation  of  every  righteous  principle, 
to  tiie  destruction  of  all  law,  and  all  legitimate  gov- 
ernment. 

“We  cannot  for  a moment  doubt  on  which  side  all 
good  citizens  will  array  themselves  when  sucli  a 
contest  is  brought  to  that  issue,  which  is  threatened 
1 by  Ihose  resolutions  these  deluded  men  have  already 
passed  ‘That  they  will  support  their  constitution 
■ by  necessary  means,  and  repel  force  by  force.’ 

| “The  duty  of  the  government  is  most  plain.  We 
' are  required  to  protect  the  citizen  by  legislation 
[ when  tiie  laws  are  defective,  to  warn  the  deluded 
j liow  they  act,  in  violation  of  the  lows,  and  to  exert 
tiie  mmuis  put  into  our  hands  to  vindicate  the  rights 
| of  the  government,  and  to  guard  the  peace  and  hap- 
1 p i ness  ol  the*stale.  r 

“With  this  view,  your  commiltee  recommend  the 
passage  of  a bill  herewith  presented,’  which,  in  their 
opinion,  is  necessary  to  meet  tiie  exigency  of  the 
times.  Your  committee  also  recommend  ’the  pas- 
sage of  tiie  following  resolutions — 

Resolved , I hat  li is  excellency  tiie  governor  be  re- 
quested to  issue  li  is  proclamation  to  the  good  people 
of  ill  is  slate,  exhorting  them  to  give  no  aid  or  coun- 
i:  nance  to  those  who,  in  violation  of  tiie  law,  may 
altempt  to  set  up  a government  io  opposition  to  the 

. exiting  g mucin  of  this  stale,  and  calling  upon 

them  to  support  Hie  constituted  authorities  for  f u 


m 
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preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  those  laws  on  which  the  security  of  all  de- 
pends. 

“Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor,  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  such  measures, 
as  in  his  opinion  may  be  necessary,  in  the  recess  of 
this  legislature,  to  execute  the  laws  and  preserve  the 
state  from  domestic  violence;  and  that  he  be,  and  is 
hereby  authorized  to  draw  on  the  general  treasurer 
for  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  these  purposes. 

“Resolved,  That  the  report  and  the  act  accompa- 
nying, entitled  “An  act  in  relation  to  offences  against 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,”  be  published  in 
all  the  papers  in  this  state;  that  ten  thousand  copies 
be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  that  the  secretary 
of  state  cause  the  same  to  be  distributed  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  of  this  state  and  the  city  of  Providence; 
and  that  five  copies  of  the  same  be  sent  to  the  gover- 
nors of  each  state,  and  a copy  each  to  the  president, 
vice  president,  members  of  the  cabinet,  senators,  and 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates.” 

The  act  recommended  by  this  report  was  not  writ- 
ten in  blood.  The  preamble  will  shew  the  necessity 
and  the  views  of  the  legislature  in  passing  it.  This 
law  was  stigmatized  by  the  Dorr  party  as  an  “Alge- 
ririne  law,”  and  hence  the  appellation  of  Algerines 
with  which  the  friends  of  law  and  order  have  been 
stigmatized.  Those  who  have  any  just  conception 
what  must  be  the  state  of  things  where  two  hostile 
governments  seek  to  exercise  the  same  authority, 
over  the  same  persons,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  able 
duly  to  appreciate  the  motives  which  actuated  those 
who  passed  the  following  law: 

An  Acl  in  relation  to  offences  against  the  Sovereign 
•power  of  the  State. 

Whereas,  in  a free  government,  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  the  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  consti- 
tuted authority  should  be  plainly  defined,  so  that  none 
may  confound  our  regulated  American  liberty  with 
unbridled  license;  and  whereas,  certain  designing 
persons,  have  for  some  time  past,  been  busy  with 
false  pretences,  amongst  the  good  people  of  this 
state,  and  have  framed  and  are  now  endeavoring  to 
carry  through  a plan  for  (he  subversion  of  our  gov- 
ernment, under  assumed  forms  of  law,  but  in  plain 
violation  of  the  first  principles  of  constitutional  right, 
and  many  have  been  deceived  thereby;  and  whereas, 
this  general  assembly,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  de- 
sirous to  awaken  the  honest  and  well  meaning  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  it  is  resolved  by  all  necessary 
means,  to  guard  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  state, 
and  overlooking  what  is  past,  to  punish  such  evil 
doers  in  future,  in  a manner,  due  to  their  offences — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  town,  ward,  or  other  meetings  of 
freemen,  inhabitants,  or  residents  of  the  state,  or  of 
any  portion  of  the  same,  for  the  election  of  any  town, 
city,  ward,  county,  or  state  officer  or  officers,  called 
or  held,  in  any  town  of  this  state,  or  in  the  city  of 
Providence,  except  in  the  manner,  for  the  purposes, 
at  the  times,  and  by  the  freemen,  by  law  prescribed, 
are  illegal  and  void;  and  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  act  as  moderator  or  moderators,  warden  or 
wardens,  clerk  or  clerks,  in  such  pretended  town, 
ward,  or  other  meetings  hereafter  to  be  held,  or  in 
any  name  or  manner  receive,  record,  or  certify  voles 
for  the  election  of  any  pretended  town,  city,  ward, 
county,  or  state  officers,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  indictment,  with  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand,  nor  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  the  term  '-r 
six  months;  provided,  however,  that  this  act  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  cases,  in  which  by  accident  or 
mistake  some  prescribed  form  or  forms  of  calling 
town  or  ward  meetings  of  the  freemen  of  the  several 
towns  of  this  state,  and  of  the  city  of  Providence, 
shall  be  omitted  nr  overlooked. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  any 
manner  signify  that  he  or  they  will  accept  any  exe- 
cutive, legislative,  judicial  or  ministerial  office  or 
offices,  by  virtue  of  any  such  pretended  elections  in 
any  such  pretended  town,  ward,  or  other  meeting  or 
meetings,  or  shall  knowingly  suffer  or  permit  his  or 
their  name  or  names,  to  be  used  as  a . candidate  or 
candidates  therefor,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
higli  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by 
indictment  in  a fine  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  be 
imprisoned  for  the  terra  of  one  year. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  pesron  or  persons,  except  sucli  as 
are  duly  elected  thereto  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
slate,  shall,  under  any  pretended  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment for  this  state,  or  otherwise,  assume  to  exer- 
cise any  of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  ministerial 
functions  of  the  offices  of  governor,  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, senators,  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, secretary  of  slate,  attorney  general,  or  genera! 
treasurer  of  this  state,  or  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  same,  as  the  same  are  now  actually  held  and 
enjoyed,  either  separately  or  collectively,  or  shall 


assemble  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  any  of  said 
functions,  ail  and  every  such  exercise  of,  or  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  ail,  any,  or  either  of 
said  functions,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an 
usurpation  of  the  sovereign  power  of  this  state,  and 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  treason  against  the  state, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  during  life, 
as  is  now  by  law  prescribed. 

Sec.  4.  All  offences  under  this  act  shall  be  triable 
before  the  supreme  judicial  court  only.  Any  person 
or  persons  arrested  under  the  same,  and  also  for 
treason  against  the  state,  may  be  imprisoned  or  held 
in  custody  for  trial,  in  the  jail  of  such  county  of  the 
state  as  the  judge  or  justice  issuing  the  warrant  may 
order  or  direct;  and  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  charg- 
ed with  the  service  of  such  warrant,  shall,  without 
regard  to  Ins  precinct,  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  take  such  person  or  persons,  ar.d-him  or  them  to 
commit  to  any  county  jail  in  this  state  which  may 
be  designated  by  such  judge  or  justice;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  all  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  town  ser- 
geants, constables,  and  jailors,  to  govern  themselves 
acccordingly.  All  indictments  under  this  act,  and 
also  all  indictments  for  treason  against  this  state, 
may  be  preferred  and  found  in  any  county  of  this 
state  without  regard  to  the  county  in  which  the  of- 
fence was  committed;  and  the  supreme  judicial  court 
shall  have  full  power  for  good  cause  from  lime  to 
time,  to  remove  for  trial,  any  indictment  which  may 
be  found  under  this  act,  or  for  treason  against  the 
state,  to  such  county  of  the  state,  as  they  shall  deem 
best  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a fair  trial  of  the 
same;  and  shall  upon  the  conviction  of  any  such  of- 
fender or  offenders,  have  full  power  to  order,  and 
from  lime  to  time  to  alter,  the  place  of  imprisonment 
of  such  offender  or  offenders,  to  such  county  jail 
within  this  state,  or  to  the  state’s  prison,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  best  for  the  safe  custody  of  such  offender 
: or  offenders;  any  act,  law  or  usage,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

8.  Notwithstanding  this  act,  and  the  letter  of  the 
I president  of  the  United  States,  in  reply  to  the  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  Rhode  Island  government, 
the  Dorr  parly  proceeded  to  organize  government 
under  their  constitution,  and  to  exercise  legislative 
and  executive  power. 

9.  A warrant  was  then  issued  against  Thomas  W. 
Dorr  for  exercising  the  office  of  governor  under  a 
pretended  constitution.  He  was  not  arrested  upon 
this  warrant.  He  left  the  state  and  went  to  New 
York  and  Washington.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
h is  return  from  Washington,  he  was  encouraged  by 
a portion  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  with 
the  hope  of  foreign  aid,  and  he  returned  to  Rhode 
Island  on  the  lGlh  of  May,  1842,  under  an  armed  es- 
cort from  Stonington  to  Providence.  Here  he  es- 
tablished his  head  quarters,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
surrounded  by  armed  men,  whose  ostensible  object 
for  assembling  was  to  guard  him  from  arrest,  but 
who  soon  proceeded,  under  his  orders,  to  acts  of  of- 
fensive war. 

1.  By  marching  from  Dorr’s  head  quarters  into 
the  centre  of  the  city  of  Providence,  a body  of  arm- 
ed men,  who  took  two  field  pieces  belonging  to  the 
stale  from  the  armory  where  they  belonged,  and 
carried  them  to  Dorr’s  head  quar'ers. 

2.  By  attacking,  on  tile  night  of  the  same  day  the 
arsenal  belonging  to  the  state,  containing  muskets 
and  artillery  which  had  long  been  guarded  under  the 
orders  of  the  government. 

The  next  day  the  people  of  the  city  of  Providence 
arose  en  masse  with  arms  in,  their  hands  aided  by 
| some  companies  of  citizen  soldiers  from  Newport, 
j Warren,  and  Bristol,  to  defend  the  city  and  the  state, 

! and  T.  W.  Dorr  fled  the  state,  and  iiis  force  soon 
j dispersed. 

H).  After  this,  in  June,  1842,  with  a view  peacea- 
bly to  settle  all  difficulties  upon  the  right  of  suffrage, 
tiie  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  passed  another  act 
for  calling  a convention  of  the  people,  for  the  pur- 
| pose  of  forminga  constitution  of  government.  To 
make  this  law  as  satisfactory  as  possible  and  to  re- 
move all  pretext  for  calling  tiie  constitution  which 
might  be  framed  by  this  convention,  “The  Land 
Holder’s  Constitution,”  and  to  remove  all  objections 
about  unequal  representation,  this  act  provided”  as 
follows: 

“See.  5.  The  delegates  to  said  convention,  shall 
be  elected  upon  a basis  of  population  according  to 
the  census  of  1840,  as  follows:  every  town  of  not 
more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants,  may  elect  two 
delegates;  over  three  thousand  and  not  over  six 
thousand,  three  delegates;  over  six  thousand  and  not 
over  ten  thousand,  four  delegates;  over  ten  thousand 
and  not  over  fifteen  thousand,  five  delegates;  and 
over  fifteen  thousand,  six  delegates. 

Sec.  C.  In  the  choice  of  delegates  to  said  conven- 
tion, the  following  description  of  persons  shall  be 
admitted  to  vote.  All  those  who  are  qualified  to 
vote  for  general  officers  by  existing  laws,  and  all  na- 


tive male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  (except 
Narragansett  Indians,  convicts,  paupers,  persons  un- 
der guardianship,  and  non  compos  mentis,)  who  are 
of  the  age  of  21  years  and  upwards,  and  who  shall 
have  had  their  permanent  residence  or  home  within 
this  state  for  the  period  of  three  years  next  preced- 
ing their  voting,  and  in-the  town  or  city  wherein 
they  offer  to  vote,  for  the  period  of  one  year  next 
preceding  such  voting,  and  who  shall  have  had  their 
names  recorded  with  the  town  or  city  clerk  of  the 
town  or  city  in  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  in 
proper  books  to  be  kept  by  said  town  or  city  clerks, 
for  that  purpose,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day  of 
voting.  In  voting  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
.said  constitution  or  articles,  in  addition  to  those  who 
are  qualified  to  vote  for  general  officers  by  the  ex- 
isting laws,  all  those  shall  be  admitted  to  vote  who 
will  be  qualified  to  vote  for  general  officers  under 
the  provisions  of  said  constitution  or  articles  if  in 
force;  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to 
give  to  any  person  a right  to  vote  at  any  town  or 
ward  meeting,  held  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
upon  any  other  question  or  questions  than  the  ques- 
tions herein  specifically  named.” 

Whilst  the  legislature  was  employed  in  passing 
this  very  law,  Thomas  W.  Dorr  was  forming  his 
camp,  at  Chepachet  with  the  aid  of  men  from  other 
states,  and  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 

! the  legislature  adjourned  from  Newport  to  Provi- 
dence, that  they  might  be  near  the  scene  of  war, 

! and  be  better  able  to  defend  the  state.  Here  they 
declared  martial  law.  The  people  of  the  state 
arose  in  great  numbers  in  its  defence,  and  T.  W. 
Dorr  fled  again,  and  sought  and  found  a refuge  in 
: other  states.  He  was  charged  with  treason  against 
j Rhode  Island,  and  demanded  by  the  executive  au- 
thority of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  following  provi- 
| sion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales;  A.rli- 
! cle  4,  Sec.  2.  “A  person  charged  in  any  state  with 
I treason,  felony  or  other  crime  who  shall  flee  from 
; justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from 
whicn  he  fled,  he  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the 
state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.” 

11.  The  so  called  “People’s  Constitution”  was 
voted  for  under  regulations  established  by  a conven- 
tion which  called  itself  “The  People’s  Convention,” 
without  any  authority  in  law  or  in  fact  for  giving 
itself  that  appellation.  This  convention  prescribed 
the  persons  who  should  vote  upon  their  constitution, 
and  the  manner  and  time  cf  voting.  Six  days  were 
allowed  for  the  collection  of  votes,  and  each  per- 
son certified  to  his  own  qualification  and  citizenship, 
no  residence  was  required  in  any  particular  town,  in 
order  to  vote  in  that  town,  but  a person  residing  in 
one  town  might  vote  in  every  town  in  the  state,  and 
time  enough  was  given  to  do  so! 

Three  days  were  allowed  fo?  persons  to  bring  in 
their  own  votes,  and  three  days  for  persons  to  send 
in  their  voles  who  had  neglected  to  vote  the  first 
three  days,  “from  sickness  or  other  causes.”  No 
other  evidence  was  required  that  the  last  mentioned 
votes  were  genuine,  but  the  name  of  some  person  1o 
be  placed  on  the  ticket  who  had  voted  on  the  first 
three  days.  With  such  facilities  for  fraud.it  is  no 
wonder  that  more  than  thirteen  thousand  names 
were  collected,  and  the  constitution  declared  to  have 
been  adopted  by  a majority  of  the  adult  population 
of  the  state.  In  the  town  of  Newport,  the  grossest 
frauds  were  perpetratedf  and  have  been  exposed.  To 
prevent  the  detection  of  similar  frauds,  a list  of  the 
votes,  which  the ‘People’s  Convention,’  ordered  to 
he  furnished  by  their  clerks  to  any  one  applying, 
was  afterwards  refused  by  a vote  of  the  suffrage  as- 
sociation. 

The  following  facts  show  that  there  could  not 
have  been  Lhir'een  thousand  vetes  honestly  given  for 
the  “People’s  Constitution.” 

1.  The  first  election  held  under  this  constitution 
was  held  in  April,  1842.  The  voting  was  all  by  the 
same  party,  and  for  the  same  persons,  and  T.  W. 
Dorr  was  elected  governor  by  only  <1,417  votes. 
Here  was  a falling  off  of  more  than  one  half  of  the 
vote  pretended  to  have  been  given  for  tiie  constitu- 
tion. What  had  - become  of  the  more  than  seven 
thousand  deficiency? 

2.  In  March,  1842,  a vote  of  the  people  was  taken 
upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  constitution 
which  was  called  by  the  Dorr  party,  “The  Land- 
holder’s Constitution.”  This  party  made  every  ef- 
fort to  defeat  this  constitution,  and  they  were  joined 
by  others  who  preferred  tiie  charter  oi  Charles  11., 
and  yet  the  whole  vote  aga  nst  it  was  but  8,689,  out 
of  more  than  16  thousand  votes. 

3.  The  Dorr  party  again  rallied  in  April,  1843,  in 
tiie  hope  of  obtaining  the  ascendency  under  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  slate.  They  registered  and 
voted  unde  r this  constitution.  Thomas  F.  Carpen- 
ter was  their  candidate  for  governor,  and  James 
Fenner  the  candidate  of  tiie  law  and  order  party. 
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The  whole  number  of  votes  given  for  governor 
was  16,520 

James  Fenner  had  9,107 

Thomas  F.  Carpenter  7,392 

Scattering  21 

Majority  for  Fenner  1,694 

12.  The  people  of  Rhode  Island  have  repeatedly 
manifested  by  their  votes  and  by  their  arms  that 
“The  People's  Constitution ” was  not  the  constitution 
of  their  choice.  Under  the  act  of  June,  1842,  they 
constituted  a convention,  which  formed  a constitu- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  the  vole  of  the  people  in 
November,  A.  D.  1842,  which  is  now  the  law  of  the 
state,  as  stated  above,  No.  1. 

13.  Having  thus  established  a constitution,  the 
people  of  Rhode  Isiund  began  to  hope  that  their 
troubles  -..'ere  drawing  to  a close.  Roth  parties  re- 
gistered and  voted  under  this  constitution,  and  a 
number  of  the  Dorr  party,  who  were  elected  to  the 
legislature,  took  the  oath  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  support  it.  At  this  juncture,  T.  W.  Dorr, 
who  had  been  hanging  for  some  time  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  slats.,  came  voluntarily  and  openly  into 
the  city  of  Provideuce.  He  was  immediately  ar- 
rested for  high  treason,  in  levying  war  against  the 
state,  and  committed  to  prison.  He  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  from  the 
governors  of  other  slates;  and  a large  reward  had 
been  offered  for  his  apprehension;  if  coming  into 
the  slate  he  had  been  suffered  to  go  at  large,  without 
being  arrested,  what  would  have  been  thought  of  the 
government  of  Rhode  Eland. 

14.  The  constitution  of  Rhode  Island  provides, 
Art.  1,  Sec.  9,  “That  all  persons  imprisoned  ought 
to  be  balled  by  sufficient  surety,  unless  for  offences 
punishable  by  death,  or  by  imprisonment  for  life, 
when  the  proof  of  guilt  is  evident,  or  the  presump- 
tion great.”  Treason  against  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  by  a law  passed  in  1838,  before  any  of  these 
troubles  began,  was  declared  “to  consist  in  levying 
war  against  the  same,”  and  was  made  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  life.  By  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  most  of  the  other  states,  this-crime  is 
punishable  _ivith  death.  As  no  judge  could  doubt 
that  if  T.  W.  Dorr  had  levied  war  against  the  state 
he  could  not  be  admitted  to  bail. 

15.  T.  W.  Durr  has  been  tried  by  merciful  judges, 
and  one  ol  the  jury  w hich  convicted  him  was  one  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  under 
which  he  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  governor.  He 
confessed  on  his  trial,  and  by  evidence  produced  by 
himself,  and  drawn  forth  by  his  own  cross  question- 
ing, proved  that  he  performed  those  acts  of  open 
violence  which  constituted  the  levying  of  war.  How 
then  could  he  ask  or  hope  for  an  acquittal,  unless 
the  judges  could  prove  false  to  that  government  un- 
der which  they  held  their  commissions,  and  which 
they  had  sworn  to  support? 

16.  T.  VV.  Dorr  was  convicted,  not  under  the 
“Algerine  Act,”  as  it  has  beer,  called,  but  under  the 
act  of  1838,  for  levying  war  against  the  state;  he  has 
been  sent  to  the  state  prison  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  law;  and  there  he  remains  w'ith  no  discrimina- 
tion of  treatment  from  that  of  other  prisoners. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son .s  the  greatest  crime  which  can  be  committed 
against  society,  and  that  it  was  committed  by  the 
levying  of  war  against  Rhode  Island, When  there 
was  no  pretext  which  could  palliate  it,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  suffrage  had  been  offered  and  rejected, 
and  another  act  of  the  legislature  was  passed  with  a 
view  to  the  same  object,  we  hope,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  sympathy  among  the  citizens  of  other  states,  in 
relation  to  the  troubles  in  Rhode  Island,  that  it  will 
be  a sympathy  for  violated  law,  and  a suffering  com- 
munity, and  not  for  those  who  are  receiving  the 
punishment  which  the  law  has  provided  for  their 
offences. 

N.  R.  Knight,  William  Sprague,  Wm.  C.  Gibbs, 
Moses  Brown  Ives,  James  Brown  Francis,  James  F. 
Simmons,  Henry  Y.  Cranston,  E.  R.  Potter,  Joseph 
L.  Tillinghast,  R.  B.  Cranston,  George  Engs,  Na- 
thaniel S.  Ruggles,  John  Whipple,  Win.  G.  God- 
dard, Richard  K.  Randolph,  Henry  Bowen,  Albert 
C.  Greene,  Joseph  M.  Blake,  S.  Fowler  Gardner, 
Nathan  B.  Sprague,  John  Carter  Brown,  Alexander 
Duncan,  Charles  Jackson. 

Providence,  Oct.  21,  1844. 

APPENDIX. 

The  following  documents  show  that  T.  W.  Dorr 
was  willing  to  go  to  the  state  prison  rather  than  take 
on  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

Slate  of  It.  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Secretary's  Office,  Oct.  21,  1844. 

I Henry  Bowen,  secretary  ol  said  state  and  ex- 
officiu  secretary  of  the  senate  thereof,  do  certify, 
a:  > u v.---  , ;i  .,!  trie  general  assembly  of  said 
m v1  u :c  - Sullivan  Dorr,  laliie  of  Thomas 
W.  Dorr,  addressed  a petition  to  the  general  assem-  | 


bly,  and  presented  the  same  to  the  senate,  stating 
among  oilier  things,  “that  the  said  Thomas  VV.  is 
now  confined  in  prison  for  the  crime  of  treason  a- 
gainst  the  state,  and  is  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  in  the  state  prison;  an  mc.lmi 
ed  said  petition  with  a prayer  “lor  the  li  i«  ration  oi 
his  said  son,”  which  petition  is  still  pending. 

I further  certify,  that  no  petition  has  been  pre- 
sented to,  or  is  or  has  been  pending  in  the-  senate, 
by  or  in  the  name  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  praying  for 
liberation,  commutation  or  pardon,  or  any  other 
matter  or  thing  relating  to  his  conviction  for  treason 
aforesaid. 

I further  certify,  that  the  general  assembly  only 
possess  the  pardoning  power. 

HENRY  BOWEN. 


MR.  RANDOLPH  S STATEMENT. 

On  Monday,  the  day  of  June  last,  the  day 

on  which  Thomas  W.  Dorr  was  sentenced  by  the 
supreme  court,  having  received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Sullivan  Dorr,  his  father,  enclosing  a petition  to  the 
general  assembly  for  his  liberation,  or  a change  in 
the  place  of  his  confinement,  I called  at  the  jail  in 
Newport,  to  see  Mr.  Dorr.  Soon  after  entering  his 
room,  I presented  to  him  the  letter  of  his  father,  as 
my  excuse  for  wishing  to  see  him.  Among  other 
things  I told  him  that  1 was  desirous  that  he  should 
not  submit  to  the  indignity  of  putting  on  the  prison 
uniform;*  that  I considered  the  law  vindicated  by  his 
conviction  and  sentence,  and  that  it  he  would  take 
the  oath  to  support  the  existing  constitution,  I would 
do  all  in  my  power  to  have  him  set  at  liberty,  before 
being  carried  to  the  penitentiary.  His  reply  to  me 
was,  that  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  tie  singled 
out  to  take  that  oath.  While  I was  with  Mr.  Dorr, 
Mr.  Atwell,  (his  counsel)  came  to  see  him.  I heard 
Mr.  Atwell’s  voice,  and  requested  that  he  might  be 
invited  into  the  room,  stating  that  I had  no  objec- 
tion that  Mr.  A.  should  hear  what  I should  say  to 
him.  After  Mr.  A.  came  into  the  room,  I stated 
again,  that  all  ! asked  to  induce  me  to  exert  ail  the 
means  I possessed  to  procure  his  liberation  before  he 
was  carried  to  the  penitentiary  was,  that  I should  be 
assured  that  he  would  take  the  oath  to  support  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  state.  Both  Mr.  At- 
well and  myself  endeavored  to  convince  Mr.  Dorr 
that  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  or  derogatory 
in  what  was  required  of  him.  We  both  stated  that 
the  oath  proposed,  was  the  same  which  we,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  should  be  required  to  take  on 
the  succeeding  day.  Mr.  Dorr  said,  that  if  all  the 
people  of  the  state  were  required  to  take  that  oath, 
he  should  not  hesitate,  as  one  of  the  citizens  of  R. 
Island,  to  take  it,  and  that  if  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  general  assembly,  he  should  take  the 
oath,  but  that  he  could  not  understand  why  he  should 
be  singled  out  to  take  the  oath.  1 stated  to  him  that 
I did  not  wish  him  to  do  any  thing  that  indicated  a 
change  of  opinion,  as  to  the  right  of  the  people  to 
change  tneir  government,  or  as  the  fact  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  adult  males  in  the  state  had  voted  for  the 
People’s  Constitution,  on  both  of  which  subjects  we 
differed;  but  that  he  must  now  be  convinced  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  were 
in  favor  of  the  existing  government,  and  as  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  willing  to  be  governed  by  the  majority, 
his  taking  this  oath  would  not  be  a violation  of  any 
principles  which  I understood  him  to  hold.  He 
said,  it  is  the  government  of  the  state,  but  how  it 
became  so  is  another  question.  I was  in  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Dorr  on  this  subject,  I think,  ap- 
proaching two  hours.  I have  stated  the  substance 
of  the  conversation  as  nearly  as  1 can  recollect  it. 
When  I left  him  it  was  understood  between  us,  that 
he  would  consider  the  matter,  and  give  me  an  an-r- 
swer  at  a luture  time.  After  reading  his  father’s 
letter  Mr.  Dorr  requested  me  to  permit  him  to  see 
the  petition.  I shewed  it  to  him.  He  was  much 
displeased  with  it,  and  was  unwilling  that  it  should 
be  presented;  at  the  same  time  he  asked  me  if  I did 
present  the  petition,  to  say  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
it,  and  had  no  hand  in  its  being  written  or  presented. 
On  the  day  but  one  after,  1 saw  Mr.  Atwell,  and  he 
informed  me  lh«Mr.  Dorr  had  desired  him  to  say 
to  me  that  he  would  do  nothing  about  it,  which  1 un- 
derstood to  mean  that  he  would  not  take  the  oath. 

I stated  the  facts  which  1 have  here  detailed,  to 
the  senate,  presented  the  petition,  and  asked  that  it 
might  lie  on  the  table.  I remarked,  at  the  time, 
that  I should  not  advocate  the  petition,  unless  I had 
some  assurance  that  if  he  was  liberated,  he  would 
cease  to  agitate  the  state  on  this  subject. 

1 certify  the  foregoing  to  be  true. 

RICHARD  K.  RANDOLPH. 

October  23,  1844. 


On  the  26lh  of  June,  1844,  Mr.  Randolph,  a sena- 
tor from  Newport,  presented  to  the  senate  of  Rhode 
Island,  a petition  from  Sullivan  Dorr,  esq.,  praying 
for  the  liberation  of  his  son  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  treason  against 
said  state.  Mr.  Randolph  stated  that  he  had  had  an 
interview  with  T.  W.  Dorr,  and  from  that  inter- 
view he  could  not  support  the  petition.  Mr.  R. 
then  moved  that  the  petition  belaid  on  the  table 
which  motion  prevailed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Ballou,  a senator  from  the  town 
of  Cumberland,  called  the  attention  of  the  senate  to 
the  subject.  He  said  he  had  been  requested  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Dorr,  “to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  peti- 
tion on  his  part,  and  in  his  name  to  protest  against 
any  action  by  the  general  assembly  upon  said  peti- 
tion. 

The  words  above  quoted,  were  reduced  by  me  to 
writing  at  the  time,  and  shewn  to  Mr.  Ballou,  who 
did  not  object  to  the  same. 

GEORGE  RIVERS. 

Clerk  of  the  senate  of  R.  Island. 

Providence,  Oct.  21,  1844. 

We  state  for  the  information  of  our  friends  in 
other  states,  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
, subscribers  to  the  foregoing  address  are  men  distin- 
guished in.  the  history  of  Rhode  Island. 

| The  fIo:i.  John  Brown  Francis  and  the  Hon. 
James  F.  Simmons,  are  at  this  time  members  of  the 
United  States  senate.  Hon.  Elisha  R.  Potter  and 
the  Hon.  Henry  Y.  Cranston,  are  members  of  the 
; United  States  house  of  representatives  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Hon.  Henry  Bowen  is  at  this  time  the  secretary 
of  state.  Hon.  Albert  C.  Greene  was  for  many 
years  the  attorney  general  of  Rhode  Island  and  is 
now  a senator  in  the  senate  of  R.  Island.  Hon. 
Richard  K.  Randolph  is  at  this  time  a member  of 
the  Rhode  Island  senate. 

Joseph  M.  Blake,  esq.,  is  the  attorney  general  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  other  gentlemen  whose  names  are  subscrib- 
ed, have  held  posts  in  public  life  as  distinguished  as 
those  whom  we  have  mentioned,  or  are  eminent  in 
the  professions  or  pursuits  in  which  they  are  engag- 
ed. Thgy  are  men  to  whom  Rhode  Island  looks  in 
tunes  of  peril,  and  who  have,  with  the  assistance  of 
| other  true  Rhode  Islanders,  enabled  her  to  weather 
the  storm  which  threatened  her  destruction. 


T,.Vhe:i  the  prisoners  first  < liter  the  prison  thev  arc  no! 
obliged  to  put  on  tilt  prise. i dress.  T.  VV.  Dorr  remains 

in  the  dress  he  has  usually  worn  out  of  the  prison. 


Mr.  Dallas’s  opinion  op  Dorr’s  case.  A letter 
from  Philadelphia,  published  in  the  Providence  He- 
rald, in  giving  an  account  of  an  assemblage  and  pro-- 
'■  cession  of  the  democrats  which  took  place  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  6th  of  the  present  month,  has  the  fol- 
I lowing  paragraphs. 

j “After  the  great  concourse  of  democrats  left  their 
head  quarters,  corner  of  Chesnut  and  Eighth  streets, 
j they  moved  in  procession  around  some  of  the  principal 
| street?,  and  arrived  about  eight  o’clock  opposite  the 
house  of  George  M.  Dallas  in  Walnut  street.  After 
cheering  the  Vice  President  elect  with  three  tunes 
J tliiee,  the  door  of  the  house  was  thrown  open,  and' 
Mr.  Dallas  made  his  appearance  amid  the  deafening 
shouts  of  the  elated  multitude.  After  speaking  for 
j the  space  of  half  an  hour,  upon  the  different  topics 
j involved  in  the  present  political  contest,  he  made  a 
| bold  and  emphatic  allusion  togovernor  Dorr.  At  the 
j mention  of  the  name  of  Dorr,  the  multitude  set  up 
| such  a tremendous  shout  of  approbation  as  my  ears 
never  before  have  been  greeted  with  on  any  oeca- 
, sion.  It  seemed  as  though  the  whole  air  was  filled, 
as  W'ith  a mighty  voice  of  thunder,  which  went  up, 

I peal  after  peal,  till  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  echo 
back  the  glad  sound.  After  this  tumultuous  manifes- 
tation had  subsided,  Mr.  Dallas  went  on  to  speak 
nearly  as  follows: 

‘Governor  Dorr?  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  speak  a word  for  that  good  man  who  has 
suffered  so  much  in  the  cause  of  the  people  and  his 
| country.  [Cheers.]  Since  the  formation  of  our  go- 
vernment, the  present  is  the  first  time  that  any  state 
j has  disgraced  the  union  by  the  imprisonment  of  a man 
j for  his  political  opinions;  and  although  I will  not 
speak  in  harsh  terms  of  the  general  action  of  the 
opposing  political  party,  I eannot  in  this  instance 
withhold  from  denouncing,  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  the  cruel  conduct  ol  the  ruling  party  in  Rhode 
Is  a d,  in  relation  to  their  treatment  of  Mr.  Dorr. 
[Great  cheers.]  And  I hope  and  trust  that  the  day 
is  near  at  hand  when  the  mighty  voice  of  the  univer- 
sal indignation  will  be  heard  in  such  terms  as  will 
break  asunder  the  bars  and  bolts  of  bis  prison  house 
and  set  the  noble  patriot  free.’ 

“Nine  cheers  were  then  given,  and  three  more  for 
gov.  Dorr.” 
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CHU»NICT.E. 


Business  cikci.es.  Business  men  bad  grown  impa- 
tient of  the  interference  •>!'  politics  in  ine.r  ....orations. — 
A vast  pi  .'portion  of  both  time  ana  attention  were  ab- 
str-uttd  iroin  the  usual  avocations  of  lile  and  appropri- 
ated in  ei*-ctij»Seering.  For  some  weeks  every  tning  was 
nut  upon  the  postponement  till  the  elections  should  be 
over-;  '‘all  hands’’  agreed  to  devole  themselves  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  par’  v.  . . 

Tt  was  fair  to  presume  that  so  soon  ns  the  election  was 
over,  business  would  start  again  with  energies  recruited 
by  the  temporary  interruption.  , 

Such  certainly  is  not  the  case.  However  the  political 
parties  may  differ  as  to  the' cause,  the  fact  is,  that  busi- 
ness ins'ead  of  bounding  onward,  has  experienced  a 
sudden  check,  and  looks  gloomy.  Tne  whig  papers  fur- 
nish  a variety  of  items  tending  to  show  'hat  lie  Jesuit  of 
tin  election  has  paralyzed  emerpnze  and  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  capitalists  and  the  active  business  men. 
The  papers  of  the  opposite  party  accuse  those  jour- 
nals  of  an  attempt  to  create  a panic,  calculated  to  pro* 
duee  the  very  evil  they  allege  to  exist,— am.  insist  that  it 
is  but  speculative  enterprises  and  wild  schemes  th:..  hnvs 
been  arrested  bv  the  turn  of  the  election.  Leaving  these 
points  tone  bandied  between  the  parties.-se  tiled  they 
will  never  be  perhaps,— it  is  our  duty  to  chronicle  the  ac- 
tual  state  of  affairs  as  they  pass  beiore  us. 

Ti  e New  Yokr  Evening  Post , the  leading  free  trad, 
payer  of  that  city,  says:  "it  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  ol  the 
prosperity  ofthis  country,  while  u uonly  hued  (oi  stock- 
jobbing  purposes,  in  order  to  give  the  pet  ba  nks  aiu;  j 
speculators  and  opportunity  to  catch  the  capt  alts ts  o | 
palm  upon  them  their  inflated  securities  wlm.i  hey  hold  j 
now.  No  election  can  interfere  with  this  country  s pros-  , 
parity,  and  by  the  last  result  it  will  only  move  ■>  ".aid 
upon  the  solid  basis  of  industry  mid  integrity,  and  it is  . 
not  necessary  for  certain  companies  to  deel.uc  QividencU  i 
three  months  in  advance  to  invite  green  capitalists  to  in-  | 
vest  at  a profit  of  from  twenty  to  twe.itv-five  per  cent..  ■ 
they  will  not  be  caught  tins  season.  l u re  will  also  be  , 
no  use  of  a mission  t,  London  m behalf  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  w hie  it  will  only  turn  out  as  those  missions  lor  tne 
North  American  Trust  Company,  in  an  increase  of  the 
expenditure.  The  English  capitalists  are  determined  to  , 
advance  nothing  before  the  payment  of  the  diw  .eiids  ; 
are  secured  bv  a tax,  which  mart  be  collected  too.  j 

Price  of  produce  generally  is  declining.  Wool  is sa.d 
to  Slave  fallen  ten  cents  per  pound  Lon.  we  ooserve  by, 
-he  P-ttsbur®  papers,  is  also  down.  1 tie  quotation  of  . 
*15  f;jl-  flour  ar  Cuba  has  not  been  sufficient^ to  keep  up  j 
the  article.  Jt  looks  inviiing,  hu'  a duty  of  per  bbl 
has  to  be  paid  upon  entering  in.  This  is  their  free  trace. 
To  the  §10  duly,  add  freight  ana  charges  and  sea  how  | 
much  will  be  leu  to  pay  for  flour  and  risk  of  slnppmg.  ; 

Money  is  no  longer  obtained  with  the  facility  it  could  ; 
be  had  at  for  some  months  past.  Tin  inks  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  now  demand  s,x  per  cent,  for 
paper  '.vh'.<  hey  were  glad  to  ge  1 4j  and  5,  for  a 
short  time  since. 

Stocks  of  ever,  description  have  experienced  a de- 
cline. Maryland  state  bonds  have  dipped  from  81  to 
73.  Other  state  bonds  have  declined  more  or  less. — 
Pennsylvania  5’s  are  now  heavy  at  66:  a fall  of  3 per 
cent.  Ohio  6’s  and  Kentucky  6's,  both  declined,  though 
considered  first  rate  stocks.  The  fane;/  stocks  suffer  ! 
heavily  of  course.  Manufacturing  .ccltg  indeed,  ai. 
tiie  stocks  look  downward 

The  depression  of  stocks  is  seri  msly  felt  in  the  large 
citits.  Four  heavy  failure  took’  place  in  Wail  stree: 
on  Monday. 

Specie  continues  outward-bound.  Iicreiofbr  u thing 
but  silver  was  shipped,— but  gold  is  now  going  to  France  s 
and  England  by  every  steamer  and  packet  ship  The  j 
specie  Shipped  from  New  York  during  the  month  ofl 
October,  exceeded  a million  uf  dollars.  During  the  two  1 
first  weeks  in  November,  over  $400,000  went  from  that 
port  alone-  The  packet  snip  Montezuma,  from  New 
York  h r Liverpool,  takes  out  $L)0,00i)  in  gold.  The 
Suilv,  trout  die  same  port  lor  Havre.  $>135,000.  The  pack- 
et ship  Ilendtic.i  Hudson,  takes  m.  '5250,000  from  N. 
York  in  silver  and  .tie  Hibernia  steamer  leaves  Boston 
to-day  with  3,105.284  in  gold. 

Bank  Items.  Tiie  statements  of  the  banks  of  the 
laree  cities  for  some  time  past  have  exoibited  an  accu- 
mulation of  specie  compared  with  their  circulation.— 
Thi^  lias  been  effected  to  a great  extent  by  draining  the 
interior  The  country  banks  make  a very  different  ex- 
hibit. The  Bank  of  Rochester,  New  York,  for  instance, 
in  their  statement  of  the  1st  instant,  report  discounts  and 
)oans  55463,863;  circulation  §216,103;  deposites  $39,313; 
specie  $5,644.  The  Chemung  Canal  Bank.  Elmira,  re- 
ports, a circulation  of  8197,005;  specie  819,238. 

The  Hew  York  banks  having  made  their  quarterly 
reports  are  operating  somewhat  freely,  hut  demand  si;; 
per  cent.  BicknellL  Reporter,  says— “Nothing  new 
with  regal'd  to  our  banks.” 

The  Ohio  papers  are  now  discussing  batik  projects.— 
The  question  seems  to  be  between  Free  Banking,  based 
on  pledges  of  Ohio  slocks,— Safety  Fund— something 
similar  to  the  New  York  banks— and  the  old  plan  uf  do 
pending  on  a specie  basis. 

wTre  Chinese  Museum,  collected  at  Philadelphia  by  the 
late  Mi.  Dunn,  ol  that  city,  according  to  his  will,  is  to  be 
sold  m England,  where  it  now  is. 

Another  collection  Nr  an  extol, five  Chinese  Museum 
isaboui  to  b ; attempted  by  a gentleman  in  this  country. 


American  Aitles  tor  the  London  Market.  The 
new  packet  ship  Sarapack,  will  take  out  with  her  several 
thou  and  barrels 'd  apples.  This  fruit  finds  a steady  and 
profitable  sale  in  London  and  other  cities  of  England. 

[Phil.  Amer. 

The  Butler  hospital  tor  the  insane.  A noble  in- 
stitution under  the  above  name  has  gone  into  operation 
in  R bode  Island.  It  is  upon  a foundation  of  $120,000. 
Of  this  sum  $40,000  is  contributed  by  Cyrus  Butler,  esq., 

830.000  by  the  will  of  the  late  Nicholas  Brown,  the  foun- 
der of  Brown  University,  and  $50,000  by  private  sub- 
scription. By  the  terms  of  the  contribution  $50,000  is  to 
be  invested  as  a permanent  fund,  for  the  support  of  the 
institution. 

The  “coon”  state.  The  following  complimentary  no- 
tice of  the  Jersey  Blues,  is  from  the  Warcester  ‘Palladi- 
um:’ 

uNew  Jersey. — A small  state,  a very  small  state,  long, 
lean,  and  much  of  it  barren;  lying  along  shore,  and  ex- 
tending out  into  the  sea  a good  way,  but  not  half  so  far 
as  ir  ought;  a burrow  for  coons,  of  which,  at  this  time, 
there  are  about  1200  more  than  we  wish  there  were;  yet 
as  the  creatures  must  have  a living  somewhere,  we  like 
to  have  diem  congregated  illicit  in  spots.” 

Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph.  Measures  are  in 
progress  on  a plan  of  Professor  Morse , and  under  his 
direction,  for  establishing  a communication  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  A game  of  checkers  was  played 
the  oilier  duv  by  a gentleman  in  Baltimore  with  a gen- 
tleman in  Washington,  though  *the  agency  of  the  mag- 
netic line  between  those  cities.  It  occupied  one  hour  and 
some  few  minutes. 

Mr  Forrest,  i he  American  Tragedian,  is  about  to 
make  his  second  trip  lo  England.  He  leaves  JN'eiv  York 
next  month. 

Foot  race.  On  a second  trial  over  the  Hoboken 
course,  for  a purse  of  $1,200,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Barlow, 
one  of  the  English  runners,  made  10  miles  in  51  minutes 
21  seconds,  and  received  $700.  Steep  rock,  an  Indian, 
came  in  second,  and  -received  8250.  Greenhalgh,  the 
other  Englishman,  came  in  third,  and  received  $150. — • 
Gildersleeve,  the  New  York  victor  of  the  previous  lace, 
came  in  fourth,  and  received  $75.  McCabe,  fifth,  got 
$25.  The  three  mile  purses  were  taken  by  Jackson, — 
time  5m.  16s.,  who  received  $200;  Brown  $150,  and 
Fowler  $50. 

Indian  murderers.  In  consequence  of  the  late  mur- 
der ot  Mr.  Watson,  by  t lie  Sissitpn  Sioux,  a party  of  in- 
fantry from  fort  Snelltog.  and  Sumner’s  dragoons,  from 
fui  Atkinson,  united,  on  the  24  th  _ September,  atTra- 
verse  des  Sioux, on  the  St.  Puiers,;&nd  the  whole  party  then 
under  Lieut.  Col.  Wilson,  marched  Nr  Lake  Traverse. 
On  die  8ih  October,  they  reached  that  point,  where  the 
infantry  were  left,  and  die  colonel  proceeded  rapidly 
with  the  dragoons,  thirty  miles  beyond,  where  the  chiefs 
and  many  of  that  tribe  were  found.  The  colonel  held  a 
council  with  them,  v\h.  n they  delivered  up  four  young 
men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  above  murder. — 
With  these  tnen  as  prisoners  the  troops  commenced 
their  return,  avid  in  a few  days  another  Indian  was  ap- 
prehended, charged  with  being  one  of  the  murderers  uf 
n.  The  dragoons  and  infantry  have  returned, 
i , ;he  five  Indian  prisoners  made  their  escape  from  the 
guard  during  the  night  of  the  19th  October,  at  Beaver 
nycr.  [St.  Louis  Rep.  9th. 

Tro  - bride  for  tiie  Neva.  The  emperor  of  Rus- 
sr.  •;  •oj.nissiom  d an  engineering  house  of  Liver- 
p. , , , lie  , net  a ir  n bridge  to  cr  -s  the  river  Neva 

• e ersi  urg  to  >ake  me  place  ut  die  present  bridge 
i ■ — the  P t D’Luac — which  is  now  the  means  of 

mmmcaiion  across  the  river  in  the  most  central  and 
arts  craiie  parts  of  the  Russian  Capita!  The  bridge 
is  to  be  of  solid  iroji  on  pieces  of  Finland  granite  and 
will  be  completed  in.about  two  years. 

Lamartine,  the  French  author,  has  concluded  a con- 
tract with  a Parisian  publisher,  by  which  he  has  disposed 
of  the  copyright  uf  his  collected  works  for  the  sum  of 

450.000  francs.  Among  them  are  eight  volumes  hitherto 
unpublished,  consisting  of  ihe  “history  ot  the  Giron- 
distes”  and  the  tragedy  of  “Toussaint  1’Ouverture.” 

Liberia-  Population.  According  to  the  census  taken 
in  1843;  the  colony  of  Liberia  contained  at  that  time  a 
n population  of  2330.  Of  these  615  were  children  born 
in  the  country. 

Newspaper  enterprize.  The  Massachusetts  election 
came  off  on  Monday.  The  Boston  Atlas,  by  well-ar- 
ranged expresses,  gave,  on  Tuesday  morning,  within 
twelve  hours  after  the  polls  closed,  full  returns  of  the 
votes  for  president,  governor,  congress,  and  the  legisla- 
ture, from  every  town  in  the  statu  but  six:  There  is  no- 

thing like  this  m the  annals  of  newspaper  despatch,  en- 
terprise, and  liberally. 

Pianos.  The  annual  value  of  the  pianos  manufactured 
in  tins  country,  estimated  at  $), 200,01)0. 

Railway  items.  It  is  evident  that  a wild  spirit  of 
speculation  lias  seized  the  Europeans  in  regard  to  rail- 
ways. The  success  of  some  half  a dozen  lines  now  in 
operation  in  England,  after  several  years  of  hard  strug- 
o-ie,  lias  set  their  speculators  half  crazy  for  railway  slock- 
fro  doubt  that  plenty  of  enterprizss  will  be  started  to 
supply  the  demand.  We  shall  see  whether  they  fare 
hotter  than  we  have  d me  by  getting  up  too  much  steam. 
Upwards  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  of  private 
capital  is  already  invested  in  railroad  capita!  in  that 
country.  Projects  in  the  aggregate  requiring  at  least  as 
much  more  are  now  in  progress. 


Elections. — Maine.  Returns  are  yet  incomplete.  So 
far,  they  stand,  Polk  26,290;  Clay  20,859;  Birney  2,900. 
The  loco  gain  over  the  presidential  vote  in  1840,  is  8,- 
497. 

For  representatives  to  congress.  1st  district,  Judge 
Hays  is  defeated  by  a considerable  majority;  4:h  district, 
J.  D.  McCarty  'loco)  elected  over  F H.  Morse  (whig); 
5ih  district,  Sowtelle  (loco)  is  probably  defeated  for  the 
next  congress;  but  Benj.  White  (loco)  is  elected  from  the 
district  for  the  residue  of  the  present  congress. 

Vermont.  Returns  are  also  incomplete-  So  far,  the 
vote  for  electors  stand,  Clay  19,139;  Polk  11,766;  Birr.ey 
2,417.  For  governor.  Slade  (whig)  13,775;  Kellog  (loco) 
14,534;  Abolition  3,333.  For  representative  to  congress 
from  4th  district.  Chandler  (whig)  gains  upon  Dilling- 
ham considerably  over  last  trial,  but  not  sufficient  to  in- 
sure an  election. 

New  Hampshire.  There  is  a large  loco  gain  arid  a 
heavy  vote  taken.  The  state  is  thoroughly  anti-whig.— 
The  official  vote  stands: — Polk  27,165;  Clay  17,925;  Bir- 
ney 4,116.  Polk’s  majority  over  Clay,  9,230,  over  both 
5,114. 

New  Jersey.  The  official  vote  stands — Clay  33,318; 
Polk  37,495;  Birney  131.  Clay’s  majority  over  Polk  823; 
over  both  692. 

Ohio.  The  official  vote  has  been  proclaimed,  as  fol- 
lows:—Clay  155,113;  Polk  149,061,  Birney  8,050— aggre- 
gate vote  312,224  Clay’s  majority  over  Polk,  6,052. 
The  whig  vote  for  Clay  was  7,337  over  that  for  gover- 
nor Bartley, — and  the  vote  for  Polk  2,600  over  tham>t 
the  loco  candidate  fur  governor.  The  abolition  vote  fed 
off  only  361. 

Louisiana.  If  the  Plaqumines  vote,  which  the  wings 
protest  is  a fraud,  be  admitted,  t lie  election  goes  in  fa- 
vor of  Polk,  by  some  few  hundred  votes.  If  the  vote  of 
that  precinct  arid  the  few  polls  yet  to  be  heard  from,  had  ■ 
voted  as  heretofore,  the  Clay  ticket  would  have  been 
elected. 

Nurh  Carolina. — Official.  Clay  43,232;  Polk  39, lot. 
Majority  for  Clay  3,945.  , r Tt 

Tennessee.  One  county  remains  to  be  heard  torm.  it 
is  admitted  that  Clay  electors  are  elected,  but  the  majo- 
rity is  spiall,  somewhere  between  one  hundred  and  lour 
hundred  votes. 

Michigan  gives  a heavy  majority  for  Polk,  elects 
decisive  majorities  of  locos  to  the  legislature,  tnerebv ’in- 
suring a loco  United  States  senator  as  successor  qt  mi. 
Porter, — -and  sends  all  three  of  her  representatives  to 
congress  of  the  same  party,  viz:  Robert  McLehand  and 
James  H.  Hunt,  re-elected,  and  John  S.  Chapman,  to 
succeed  Lucius  Lyon. 

Mr.  Birney,  the  abolition  candidate  for  president,  is 
defeated  in  his  prospect  of  obtaining  a seat  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Michigan.  In  the  city  ot  Saginaw,  where  he 
resid  s.  he  obtained  only  13  votes.  Holmes,  the  inde- 
pendent candidate,  received  35,  and  Richmond  (whig) 
60  votes.  The  majority  against  Birney  in  the  "hole 
county,  was  25.  One  account  states  that  the  Polk  elec- 
toral ticket  had  a majority  of  6.  Another  account  states 
that  the  Clay  electoral  ticket  has  a majority  of  5 m the 
county. 

The  Siamese  twins.  The  public  were  informed  some 
lime  since  that  Chang  and  Eng  had  purchased  a farm  in 
N.  Carolina  and  settled  themselves  down  to  agricultural 
life.  Soon  afterwards  the  marrage  of  one  of  them  was 
announced,  and  though  at  first  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
hoax,  it  proved  to  he  a fact.  We  learn  now  from  the 
S C Spartan,  that  both  of  them  are  married,  and  that 
each  of  the  ladies  have  presented  her  particular  fiord 
with  a tine  fat  bouncing  daughter.  Finding  it  necessary 
to  provide  fur  growing  families,  the  whole  paity  are 
shortly  to  commence  a touruf  the  Union  lor  the  giaiih- 
calion  of  the  curious. 

Smuggling.  A correspondent  of  a Paris  paper  writ- 
ing from  Gibraltar,  savs:  “This  is  the  focus  of  head 

quarters  of  smuggling  lor  the  entire  coast  oi  the  penin- 
sula That  is  the  sole  business  of  more  than  halt  die 
population  of  Gibraltar.  The  other  inhabitants  and  die 
authorities  concur  or  connive.  So  extensive  and  pet  feet 
a contraband  is  the  principal  and  permanent  cause  ot 
the  ills  of  Spain.” 

“The  Banner  township  of  the  state.”  Leham 
township,  Pike  county,  gave  at  i he  late  election,  for 
Skunk  Markle  Polk  Clay 
134  1 H2  1 . 

Can  this  be  equalled  by  any  other  township  m the 
State,  or  in  the  Union?  Hand  her  round  then.  Penn- 
sylvanian. t,  , 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune,  answers  :— Now  Mr.  Pennsylvan- 
ian. just  take  a look  at  the  returns  ol  the  following  towns, 
and  sav  whether  you  can  find  an  equal  lur  your  banner 
Township.  Here  are  a few  precincts  m North  Carolu  a: 

r’.loTr  Hnltc 

Old  Fort,  McDowell  Co 
Fork,  Montgomery  Co 
Albermarle,  Stanley  Co 
Bridgefield,  Pasquotank  Co 
Gray’s  X Roads,  Randolph  Co 
Crawford’s  do 

Lassater’s  do 

Old  Trap,  Camden  Co 

Here  is  a town  in  Vermont : 

Clay 

Mount  Holly.  Rutland  Co  183 

Will  the  Pennsylvanian  obli 
round  ? 


Clay. 

Polk. 

180 

0 1 

131 

0 ! 

J50 

0! 

95 

0! 

93 

0! 

73 

0 ! 

64 

0 ! 

303 

5* 

Polk 

Birney 

0! 

17 

: us  by 

passing  this 

*4  of  these  were  from  another  precinct. 
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on  between  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  and  ihe  German 
League  wilh  the  object  of  enlisting  at  least  a por- 
tion of  Austria  in  their  project. 

The  British  papers  also  express  much  uneasiness 
at  the  prospect  of  the  new  Brazilian  tariff. 

Ireland.  O'Connell  remains  in  his  Abbey  of 
Derrynane,  writing  now  as  much  about  federalism 
as  of  repeal.  Some  of  his  party  take  exception  to 
this. 

FRANCE. 

The  ministers  celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
their  existing  power  on  the  22d  Oct.  in  great  style. 

On  the  Bourse  it  was  said  that  ministers  felt  them- 
! selves  stronger  than  at  the  corresponding  period  last 
| year,  and  that  they  meant  to  anticipate  the  usual 
time  for  convoking  the  chambers.  [Christmas.]  — 
The  motive  for  that  measure  would  be  the  great  mo- 


F O It  E HiJI  A It  T I V i,  1C  8 . 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  British  Mail  Steamer  Britannia,  got  up  to  her 
berth  at  the  wharf  in  Boston  harbor  on  the  morning 
ot  the  221  mst.,  undercover  of  a fog,  without  being 
telegraphed  or  discovered,  though  she  had  been  due 
so  long  that  thousands  were  anxiously  on  the  look 
out  for  her.  She  made  Ihe  passage  in  16-  days,  and 
brings  dates  16  days  latter  than  we  previously  had. 
Europe  is  apparently  quiet. 

T he  great  event  of  the  day  according  to  the 
London  papers,  is  the  royal  visit  which  the  queen 
paid  to  ttic  city  ol  London,  on  t-he  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  Exchange.  Since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  no  queen  has  so  liquored  that  corporation. 
'Idie  affair  was  of  course  got  up  in  right  royal  style. 
The  dinner  service  was  valued  at  half  a million  of 
dollars.  All  the  state  and  magnificence  of  Hip.  court 
and  city  were  paraded  in  procession  and  reception, 
i he  Cockney  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  others  had 
to  be  mounted  on  the  occasion,  in  full  masquerade 
dresses,  furs,  and  gold  chains,  to  escort  the  queen 
from  Temple  Bar,  eastward.  The  horsemanship  of 

these  worthies,  they  say,  was  ,:a  caution”  to  eq  ies- 
trians.  When  the  Lord  Mayor  had  dismounted  at 
the  Mansion  House  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  her 
majesty, ludicrous  occurrence  took  place.  A high 
pair  of  Spanish  bools  formed  a portion  of  the  Lord 
Mayors  equestrian  alt  ire.  On  alighting,  his  lord— 
ship  was  anxious  to  divest  himself  of  such  an  en- 
cumbrance, haying  to  perform  the  somewhat  arduous 
duty  of  preceding  the  royal-  party,  round  the  Ex- 
change. Several  attendants  were  at  hand,  and,  af- 
ter a sharp  trial,  his  lordship  succeeded  in  dislodg- 
ing his  loot  from  one  boot;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
second  was  riot  so  easily  removed,  and  repeated  at- 
tempts to  tear  or  cut  it  off  having  failed,  his  lord- 
ship  was  compelled  to  head  the  royal  procession 
with  one  boot  on  and  one  otf. 

Thus  “accoutred,”  the  civic  dignitary  did  the  ho- 
nors to  her  majesty,  read  the  address,  and  finally 
presided  at  a sumptuous  banquet.  The  queen  made 
his  honor  some  amends  by  signifying  to  the  L ird 
Mayor  her  purpose  of  creating  him  a baronet  Af- 
terwards the  queen  proceeded  to  the.  quadrangle  of  ihe 
Exchange,  and  there  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  He- 
ralds, to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  that  it  was  her  ma- 
jesty’s “will  and  pleasure  that  this  building  be  hence- 
iorth  known  as  the  Royal  Exchange.”  The  pioces- 
rion  then  returned  to  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  q,,een  had  paid  a visit  on  board  the  Victory 
120  gun  ship,  and  examined  the  spot  where  Nelson 
fell  and  where  he  expired. 

It  is  announced  that  the  queen  will  amuse  herself 
and  her  devoted  subjects,  by  many  similar  vi-  its  to 
ol  iei  cities  ami  noblemen,  &c.  It  is  added  that  she 
designs  to  return  Louis  Philippe’s  visit  next  summer. 
Her  ctiildren  are-said  to  have  become  much  attached 
wthl  i nCll  '<in=  during  his  late  visit  to  Windsor. 
We  had  a flaming  description  of  the  splendid  toy 
low  ling  piece  which  he  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
ales,  i lie  Paris  papers  now  inform  the  world  that 
he  has  presented  a doll,  worth  10,000  franks,  to  the 
daughter  ol  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid.  All  this  is 
eller  lor  the  people,  that  is,  there  is  loss  harm  in  it, 
than  the  usual  amusements  of  royalty,  which  have  been 
that  ol  making  their  subji  cts  cut  each  others  throats 
oltcn  without  having  an  idea  why  they  are  to  do  so, 
other  than  that  the  sovereign  so  orders, 

i he  commercial  policy  of  the  continent  is  under- 
going a searching  scrutiny.  Austria  has  Hie  subject 
undm  anxious  investigation.  Negotiations  are  going 
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not  carry  with  him  a m ij  wily  of  the  heu  disp  wed  nan  o 
the  republic;  but  this  portion  of  ihe  Mexican  population 
appears  disposed  io  insist  as  strongly  as  any,  rhnt  Texas 
must  be  recovered.  Th  ■ y make  this  a point  „{  najiminl 
honor;  bur  iu  our  humble  opinion  it  is  more  the  dictate 
of  n national  pride  .than  any  reasonable  expectation  of 
success.  Those  best  informed  in  Mexican  affairs  think 
a revolution  inevitable— many  that  die  train  is  already 
laid,  and  that  the  explosion  will  he  heard  immediately. 

[lie  minister  of  finance,  Trigueros,  has  resigned  his 
position  Grievous  charges  had  been  made  against  him 
nod  he  had  previously  expressed  his  desire  to  retire  from 
Mm  administration,  hut  the  wi-hes  of  his  as  ociams  in 
P iwer  induced  him  to  remui  i.  Sen  >r  D.  Francisco  has 
been  appointed  provisionally  minister  in  place  of  Scnor 
I rigueros. 

CANADA. 

The  Provincial  parliament  mei  at  Montreal  on  'he  17  h 
instant.  The  body  is  comp  wed  of  eighty- four  in  unbers. 


ral  effect  produced  by  the  visit  of  the  king  to  Wind  „f  these  41  are  conservatives,  aYradicais.' and'thLemmn 
-sor.  It,  was  also  believed  that  the  dotation  for  the  | der  of  doubtful  position, 
duke  de  Nemours  would  not  be  brought  forward.  | 

The  Monileur  contains  a report  of  the  minister  of  | 
war  to  the  king,  and  a royal  ordinance,  founded  on 
it,  for  the  organization  of  the  Polytechnic  school.  It 
j was  believed  that  that  establishment  would  re-open 
on  the  15lh  i list. 

| France  is  taking  sleps  towards  the  emancipation 
i of  the  negro  slaves  in  her  colonies.  The  governor 
I of  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  in  opening  the  session  of 
the  colonial  oowieil,  announced  the  intention  of  ma 


TEXAS. 

Reciting  the  news  brought  to  New  Orleans  by  the 
latest  arrival  at  that  place  from  Galveston,  the  N. 
Orleans  “Crescent”  thus  confirms  information  here- 
tofore received  from  other  quarters  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  president  elect  of  Texas,  to  maintain  the 
existence  of  that  young  republic  as  an  independent 
governm'eht: 

I he  papers  before  us  imdecelve  us  In  ojic  pari  ic- 
ular.  From  an  ewksact  from  a Je-ttor  attributed  |0 
'king  an  experiment  in  the  system  of  free  labor.—  j Dr.  Jo»b«,  president  eleot.  of  Texas,  and  which  re- 
, For  t-his  purpose  lemmas  from  China  and  the  East  j centlv  fmsrifl  its  way  into  the  papers  in  the  United 
Indies  were  to  be  hired.  Stales,  we  were  lead  to  believe  that  tbatgeill'einan’s 

j M.  Bruat,  governor  of  the  Marquesas,  is  promoted  j opinions  regarding  annexation  had  been  m sr  pre- 
1 to  the  rank  of  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor.  i Rented,  and  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  measure.  It 

, Complaints  are  m ule  that  the  E iglish  have  seized  j ,lovv  appears  that  our  original  opinion  was  com  ct 

the  north  point  of  Prince’s  Island,  on  the  western  , Dr.  Jones  is  opposed  to  annexation.  An  emphatic  in 
' coast  of  Africa,  a site  which  belongs  to  the  Porlu-  [ dication  of_this  was  furnished  as  soon  as  it  was  as- 
. guese,  tinder  the  pretence  of  establishing ;a  coal  de-  I certained  that  Jones  was  elected.  Mr.  Terrill  was 
, pot.  It  is  assumed  that  the  real  object  is  to  block-  j sent  minister  to  England,  arid  Mr.  Riley  minister  !o 
ade  Gaboon,  in  case  of  a collision  with  the  French,  ! the  Doited  States — Mr.  Van  Zmdt  having  been  rc- 
The  changes  proposed  to  be  effected  in  the  Span-  j called.  But  while  the  government  of  Texas,  and 
J ish  constitution,  appear  to  alarm  the  republican  par-  I those  who  hope  to  live  on  its  patronage,  desire  to 
ty  in  Paris.  I make  it  a plantation  of  the  British  crown,  the  peo- 

LIBERIA.  J pie,  on  the  contrary,  inherit  their  progenitors’ dis- 

J Iu  1343,  the  total  popu'ation  of  the  col  my  was  2 370,  [ trust  of  English  influence,  and  are  almost  wholly  on- 
or  these  615  ate  children  born  in  die  colony.  The  aver- j posed  to  any  sin  h connection.  They  are  for  tile 
! atre  annual  mortality  i i the  colony  is  ahum  four  per  cent.  ; most  part,  warmly  in  favor  of  annexation  ’ It  will 
! The  first  emigrants  arnved  there  in  1320,  twenty- four  , be .in  vain  for  the  government  to  oppose  the  popular 

Churches  23;  communicants,  American  i.104,  recap-  o. a”°L  r °ppoi  'unity  soon  occur  to  e.fi'cct 
Hired  Africans  116,  Africans  333,.  Toial,  1,433.  ; the  desired  union  between  this  country  and  Texas.” 

Schools  16;  scholars,  American,  370;  African  natives  i . w-e“nd  u,e  'terns  ot  news  in  the  Clatks- 

192.  Total  562.  ; ville  ( 1 exa<)  Northern  Standard  of  the  J Ct h u It. 

| Iniporis  in  two  years,  $157,829;  exports  ditto,  $123  69 1 : By  the  western  mail  we  learn  that  President 

| slock  in  trade,  $18  750;  real  estate  of  merchants  *39,520:  Houston  has  received  another  communication  from 
commission  business,  annually,  $50  500;  v<  sscls,  9.  , Santa  Anna,  wh'ch  is  said  to  be  of  a pacific  charac 

Coffee  trees,  21,197;  acres  sugar  cane,  54;  acres  in  rice  ter.  It  is  staled  that  the  contom|  la’ed  invasion  of 
62;  do.  L'd  an  corn  10a;  do.  ground  nuts,  31 ; do  d t-.toes  , Texas  by  Mexico  is  abandoned,  and  we  believe  it  is 
and  yarns,  306;  do.  cassada,  326.  Acres  owned,  2,594;  ■ selt|ed  that  Ellglanj  aml  Frari(.’e  havo  off  ^ "'Vs 
under  cnluvaiion,  9o8.  Cairle,  71  sheep  and  goats. 2i4:  ' , • , „ . , UUorLU  io  oo- 

swine,  215:  ducks  and  hens,  119  d .zen.  Total  value  ' lai!l ,an  acflW'.v*««ement  of  our  independence,  on 
owned  by  tanners,  $21,175.  i condition  that  Mexico  snail  have  ihe  rig  1 1 1 to  renew 

Accounts  have  been  received  to  the  12th  of  Sap-  j w^vnevt;r  we  ouiselves  to  the  United 

tember.  Peace  has  been  made  between  the  warring  ! ^ f , c.  n , , rl  [tied  Landtr. 

native  c Ii tefs  in  the.  neighborhood  of  Cape  Mount  I ,•  =.  , , 0 ( a.  re5l<  en  Uouston  intends  im- 
.1 i_  .l,  . .cr....  ?<•  i---  ...i  .l.  . i mediately  to  convoke  an  extra  session  of  congress. 

. [/6ii. 

One  of  the  nauerc  ' Aceonnls  recelved  the  Upper  Brazos,  a few 

1 , ’’  ; days  since,  represent  that  a considerable 


through  the  good  offices  of  the  colony,  and  the  state  j 
of  things  there  is  represented  as  tiighly  favorable  to 
Ihe  establishment  of  a mission, 
published  there  contains  an  extended  account  of  the  j ■DP'”T‘  " oousmeraote  number  of 

colony  of  Maryland  at  Cape  Palmas,  which  is  sup-  16  e*  lat  a a,rr,''le^  at  the  place  fixed 

ported  by  tfTe  Maryland  Colonization  Society.  It  is  ’Ton  01  ..  ie  co,lncl  0 e _le,d  at  'he  full  of  the 
represented  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the 


American  settlements  on  the  coast.  The  population 
is  about  700,  and  they  receive  immigrants  every  ■,  ear. 
The  people  are  industrious,  and  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  new  customers  are  highly  judi- 
cious and  conducive  to  comfort  There  was  a se- 
vere storm  at  Monrovia  on  the  27 th  of  July. 
MEXICO. 

^dviecs  have  been  received  at  New  Orleans  from  the 
city  ot  Mexico  up  to  the  2d  instant.  The  chamber  of 
deputies  have  iciused  the  loan  required  by  Santa  Anna, 
to  carry  on  i he  campaign  against  Texas.  A majority  of 
the.  committee,  to  which  the  sdbjec  was  referred,  reported 
ihat  the  executive  should  be  authorised  to  obtain  a loan  of 
three  millions  of  dollars.  Subsequent!  / the  chamber  re- 
fused, by  a vole  ul  41  to  17,  to  entertain  the  projet  deloi 
recommended  by  the  committee.  The  members- oppos- 
ed to  ihe  loan  maintained  that,  to  save  the  republic  from 
embarrassments  and  dangers  with  which  she  was  men- 
aced, there  must  be  a complete  change  of  ministry. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says — 

We  me  confirmed  in  ihe  belief  that  Santa  Anna  docs 


moon  in  the  present  month,  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  a treaty  with  our  government.  Large  addi- 
tional numbers  were  daily  expected  to  arrive.  The 
Wacos,  also,  a portion  of  which  tribe  have  for 
some  time  past  manifested  a hostile  disposition,  were 
to  be  present.  Gen.  Houston  will  attend  the ’coun- 
cil. and  there -is  little  doubt  that  a complete  pacifica- 
tion of  these  long  hostile  tribes  will  be  effected. 

p ....  [ Dem . 

from  various  intimationsgiven  in  the  newspapers, 
it  is  interred  that  Gen.  , errill  is  appointed  minister 
to  England,  and  Mr.  Riley  minister  to  the  United 
Stales. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
republic,  the  Houston  Telegraph  states  that  all  ac- 
counts, both  by  the  coast  and  from  the  interior,  con- 
cur hi  representing  the  country  entirely  free  ’from, 
any  disturbance.  No  apprehension  of  an  invasion 

appears  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people at  least 

not  to  a degree  sufficient  to  inteifere  with  their  or- 
dinary pursuits, 
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Graltft 

of  !:  e wiii!  i'lciiaa  iribes-has  b on  : viOim;, 

Thi-  loti-  i.  ins  interesting  le.U?,-  A >m  ‘ w;..-  .- 
froai-the  New  Y Mirror,  which  paper  says  lb;  i 
si  is  from  a gentleman  of  intelligence  and  respecta- 
bility: 

Messrs.  Editors:  Since  my  arrival  iff  this  ei  y 1 
have  heard  that  my  friend  Anson  Jones  has  been 
ele  :ted  president  of  IheTexian  republic,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  is  opposed  to  annexation,  and  his 
election  may  be  considered  the  expression  of  the 
punlic  opinion  of  Texas  on  this  subject. 

The  position  of  our  Lone  Star  seems  not  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  United  States.  The  desire  manifest- 
ed in  .he  south  to  add  Texas  to  the  union  is  not 
founded  on  any  attachment  to  us.  It  results  from 
pure  selfishness,  and  the  project  is  sustained,  first, 
because  it  strengthens  the  institution  of  slavery; 
ar.d,  next,  because  it  will  give  political  power  to  the 
south,  by  the  probable  creation  of  several  new 
states  out  of  our  immense  territory. 

Having  adopted  Texas  as  my  country,  I am  op- 
posed to  annexation. 

We  have  territory  enough  to  form  an  empire,  and 
if  we  come  into  the  union  we  shall  be  no  more  than 
R.. Island  or  Delaware.  Our  interest  and  our  true  poli- 
cy must  of  course  yield  to  that  of  the  union,  and 
though  we  should  rise  in  ihe  first  rank  in  a commer- 
cial and  agricultural  point  of  view,  we  should  be  the 
playthings  of  an  often  excited  and  turbulent  con- 
gress. 

It  is  true,  the  necessary  expenditure  of  at  least  a 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  would  be  indis- 
pensable to  our  protection,  in  the  construction  of 
navy  yards,  forts,  custom  houses,  and  posts  along  our 
western  frontier,  would  be  beneficial;  and  although 
by  that  expenditure  many  individuals  would  become 
wealthy,  yet  for  this  we  should  not  sacrifice  our  inde- 
pendence, the  benefits  of  our  peculiar  position,  an! 
our  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  lam  not 
willing  that  the  Lone  Star  should  be  lost  in  the  ga- 
laxy of  a northern  sky. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  far  better  that  we  should 
have  two  great  republics,  in  propinquity  and  alliance, 
than  to  have  only  one.  The  further  the  U.  States 
extend  themselves  south,  the  more  heart-burning 
will  there  be  at  the  north.  We  want  no  canker  eat- 
ing at  our  hearts,  but  friendship  and  equality  animat- 
ing both  countries. 

We  well  know  that  the  United  States  will  never 
permit  a European  power  to  disturb  us.  It  is  the 
declared  policy  of  the  American  government,  and 
would  be  justified  by  every  consideration  of  self- 
preservation  and  necessity.  This  is  all  we  can  ask 
On  the  contrary,  the  establishment  of  a new  re- 
public would  be  a proof  of  the  progress  of  freedom 
— a new'  illustration  of  the  power  of  men  to  rule 
themselves  by  a representative  form  of  government, 
and  an  example  to  the  world  of  the  strength  of  re 
publican  principles.  Annex  Texas  to  the  union, 
and  it  is  a confession  of  our  weakness,  of  the  fee- 
bleness of  republican  principles,  and  the  necessity 
of  our  leaaning  upon  some  pow  erful  nation  lor  sup- 
p irt. 

No!  Let  Texas  work  out,  as  she  is  working  out. 
her  own  salvation.  The  trials  and  troubles  we  are 
encountering  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  oui 
national  character,  and  to  the  fostering  of  those  vir- 
tues without  which  no  nation  can  be  greai or  res 
pected. 

The  true  sons  of  Texas  do  not  wish  to  be  annex- 
ed; they  desire  to  raise  by  the  efforts  of  industry 
and  patriotism,  and  they  seek  a friendly  alliance 
with,  not  an  absorption  bv,  tiie  United  Stales. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Jones  teils  the  whole  story 
and  our  motto  now  is,  leave  us  alone.  A TEXiAN. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Suuiue  llcClung,  of  Tienton,  marshal  of  the 
United  Sr:’**';  for  the  disliiri  of  New  Jersey. 

Gm  Wm  H Mahrio-.  t.  collector  of  tne  port  cf 
Baltimore,  vice  Nathaniel  F . Willi  ;ms  esq.  removed. , 

This  removal  is  made  on  pure  part j grounds. — 
Mr  v i • . • a.  laituiuily  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  '-.ti'.c,  and  retires  without  any  ( o.upla  nt  against 
..  m,  ns  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  officii*,  duties. 

Rumor.  A messenger  exnress  from  our  minist 
at  Mexico  reached  Wishing!  n 2 Irv  davs  since 
The  Washington  letter  vriters  t-f  course  are  nuiset 
ii  ■ it-,  mg  rum  ' ®,  one  .1  < vouch  is  that  Mexi  .. 
f ■■  L a millions  of  dollars,  weald  consent  to  relinquish 
T as. 

Thomas  Cooper,  esq.  surveyor  ->f  the  port  of  Fhili- 
delplii  .«  ..  . . Cui.  . uhn  CJ.  Watmougn, 


nr  minixl  *•  at  Lor  don  arid  'he  rtlY'Li  tni-- 
'■"  i •r°ign  affairs,  in  relation  to  interuptir.ns  of 
Air  mean  vessels  upon  the  const  of  Africa,  which 
will  levvard  an  attentive  perusal. 

Reciprocity  in  civilities  of  society.  Papers 
brought  by  a previous  steamer,  a®  well  as  private  let- 
ters from  London,  pave  us  to  understand  that  the  fash- 
ionable clubs  of  that  city  have  come  to  the  determi- 
nation to  exclude  all  Americans  from  their  circles,  so 
long  as  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union  remained  un- 
faithful to  their  pecuniary  engagements.  We  were 
sceptical,  and  hardly  believed  that  a measure  so  mani- 
festly unjust  to  citizens  of  the  other  slates,  would  be 
thought  of,  to  say  nothing  of  the  merit  of  this  new 
way  of  attempting  to  operate  upon  the  credit  and 
character  of  defaulting  slates.  We  were  mistaken. 
The  last  steamer  confirms  the  facl,  that  citizens  of 
states  thathave  nevergiven  thesiightest  cause  for  sus- 
pecting their  credit,  gentlemen  of  the  very  first  stan- 
ding and  respectability,  have  been  excluded  the  clubs, 
and  have  been  waited  upon  and  informed  that  there 
w as  not  the  slightest  objections  to  them  or  to  the 
states  from  w hich  they  came,  but  that  as  Englishmen, 
they  could  make  no  discrimination  as  to  states,  the 
An  erican  Union  must  be  regarded  by  them  as  en- 
tire—and  a failure  of  one  state  must  be  esteemed  in 
Europe  as  an  American  failure,  for  which  every 
American  must  be  accountable.  They  gave  the  gen- 
leman  assurances  that  it  was  painful  to  the  clubs  to 
carry  out  such  a measure,  especially  in  respect  to 
him,  but  that  they  had  gravely  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  a measure  called  for  by  the  highest 
sense  of  duty  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

In  referenc  to  this  subject,  Wilmer  & Smith’s  Eu- 
ropean Times  says:  “Some  time  ago  we  mentioned 

that  steps  were  being  taken  by  the  London  clubs  to 
stamp  ‘repudiation’  as  a crime  against  society.  We 
staled  that  Americans  belonging  to  insolvent  states 
would  he  shut  out  of  the  social  and  other  ddvanta- 
ges  which  the  clubs  afford  to  strangers  visiting  Lon- 
don. The  war  of  aggression  has  commenced,  but  it 
is  much  more  stringent  in  its  application  than  we  in- 
timated at  the  time,  or  had  any  conception  of.  It 
will  embrace  all  Americans,  without  reference  to 
what  part  of  the  Union  (hey  come  from.  The  inno- 
cent will  suffer  disgrace  equally  with  the  (guilty  states. ’’ 

This  is  a matter  with  which  the  governments  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  social  circles  must  be  left  free 
to  adopt  their  own  rules  and  to  choose  their  own 
company  of  course.  Happily  for  republicans,  they 
can  endure  an  exclusion  from  Almaeks  with  some 
grains  of  philosophy.  But  anything  that  has  the 
shadow  of  an  indignity'will  be  sure  lo  he  met  with  be- 
coming spirit.  If  it  be  true  that  Americans  are  ex- 
cluded ns  Americans,  from  the  social  circles  of 
London,  may  we  not  look  for  Englishmen  when  in 
this  eountry  to  be  denied  the  social  civilities  of  our 
circles,  to  quite  as  broa.l  if  not  to  quite  as  exclusive 
an  extent,  and  that  no  American  will  take  a seat  at 
a feslive  board  where  an  Englishman  is  an  invited 

guest? 

Such  a feeling  as  a proceeding  of  this  kind  would 
be  apt  to  engender,  is  truly  to  he  deprecated. 

LIjjiteo  States  and  China.  A paragraph  in  one 
of  the  latest  London  papers  says — 

The  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Cushing,  has  nego- 
tiated a treaty  on  the  same  terms  as  sir  Henry  Pot- 
Unger’s,  but  has  obtained  a slight  concession  in  tne 
duties  on  lead,  which  the  Americans  expect  to  supply 
in  large  quantities  from  their  western  territories. 

Disturbances  had  again  taken  place,  at  Canton. 
The  English  last  year  repaired  the  walls  of  the  com- 
pany’s garden,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
walking,  playing  at  quoits,  and  otherwise  amusing 
themselves.  On  the  1 5’ h of  July  the  Chinese 
endeavored  to  force  themselves  into  the  garden,  but 
were  opposed.  They  threw  brickbats,  and  broke 
down  the. gale,  compelling  the  Englishmen  to  take 
refuge  in  a boat,  m which  they  made  their  escape  to 
the  consulate.  On  the  following  evening,  a party  of 
the  Chinese  went  armed  . it h brickbat*,  and  repeated 
them  attempt,  and  being  rcvxtco,  they  commenced 
an  attack  upon  ah  the  foreign,  ,-s  v/iio  eame  within 
their  reach.  Severe!  Arne:  ican  gentlemen  immedi- 
ately f.rmed  l!iem  = e!  .es  ami  drove  them  from  Pie 
front  i o factories.  Still  continuing  to  throw 
brief, a-  , iuey  verc  fired  upon,  and  one  men  kifi'-d, 
and  a,'  >ther  wounded  in  the  arm,  which  ended  the  af- 
fair for  the  day.  Tiie  English  and  American  consuls 
appli  d to  the  Chinese  authorities  for  a sufficient  force 
to  protect  ihe  factories,  an  ! a message  tv  as  sent  lo  t tie 
Amur'-an  man  of  war  at  the  Bogue,  to  request  as- 
sist: nee.  Intelligence  of  the  31st  informs  u*  that  no 
further  rn  tin.  had  taker,  place,  nor  v-as  any  likely  to 
occur  at  p esent.  though  it  was  quite  certain  that  the 
authorities  at  Canton  were  either  unable  or  unwilling 


'■  :-dnp'  measures  soTm'rb  iyermet  to  check  the 
r..  .'.1.5  dRpqsiil. -n  r.f  the  c mtvmnnhv.  The  British 
residents  "l  Canton  have,  through  their  consul.  I'.  C. 
'tiaegregor,  esq  , forwarded  a letter  of  thanks  lo 
Captain  Tilton,  of  the  United  States  ship  St.  Loris, 
for  the  protection  afforded  them,  and  the  consequent 
“feeling  of  security-,’’ when  they  “had  but  slender 
means  ofself  defence  against  the  outrages  of  a violent 
mob.” 

Indian  tribes  within  the  Indian  territory. — 

The  following  table  of  statistics,  is  copied  from 
McCoy’s  Annual  Register  of  Indian  affairs.  It  ex- 
hibits tiie  names  of  the  tribes,  and  the  number  of  each, 
within  that  district  of  country  granted  to  those  tribes 
as  a settled  residence.  The  Stockbridges  and  Wyan- 
dot®, two  small  tribes,  have  entered  the  territory 
since  this  table  was  prepared;  with  these  exceptions, 
it  will  be  found  nearly  correct. 

The  territory  is  about  six  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  the  portion  which  contains  wood  enough 
for  habitation,  is  about  two  hundred  miles  wide. 


indigenous  tribes. 


Osage,  about 

5.510 

Kauzau, 

1,750 

Omaha, 

1.400 

Otoe  and  Missouri, 

1.600 

Pawnee,  about 

10,000 

Puncah, 

800 

Quapaw, 

600 

In  all 

21,660 

EMIGRANT 

TRIBES. 

Choctaw,  about 

15,000 

Chickasaws, 

5,500 

Cherokees, 

22,000 

Creeks, 

22,500 

Seminoles, 

1,600 

Senecas  and  Shawanoes, 

461 

Putawatomies,  about 

1,650 

Weas, 

206 

Piankasbas, 

157 

Peorias  and  Kaslcaskias, 

142 

Ottawas, 

240 

Shawanoes, 

S23 

Delawares, 

921 

Kickapoos, 

400 

Sauks, 

600 

loways, 

1,000 

Emigrant, 

73,200 

Indigenous, 

21,660 

In  all 

94  860 

Choctaws.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Choc- 

taw  country  is  Pied  river. 

south  of  which  is  Texas. 

They  adjoin  the  state  of  Arkansas  on  the  east;  are 
bounded  north  by  Arkansas  and  Canadian  rivers,  and 
on  the  west  by  a line  dividing  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  from  that  of  Mexico.  The  extent  of 
their  country  is  about  150  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and,  from  east  to  west,  the  habitable  portion  is  about 
200’miles.  Want  of  wood  renders  the  western  part 

uninhabitable  at  present. 

Their  eountry  i®  supplied  with  numerous  springs  of 
salt  water,  at  two  of  which  the  Choctaws  ate  manu- 
facturing salt. 

Chickasawb.  By  mutual  agreement,  the  Chick- 
asaw tribe  has  become  merged  in  that  of  the  Cliocta  w. 

Chf.rokees.  The  Cherokee  country  is  bounded 
as  follows:  beginning  on  the  north  bank  of  Arkansas 
river,  where  the  western  line  of  the  state  of  Arkansas 
crosses  the  river:  thence  north  7°  35  W.  along  the 
line  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  77  miles  to  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  state  of  Missouri;  thence  north  along 
the  line  of  Missouri,  8 miles,  64  50  ch.  to  Seneca 
river;  thence  westalong  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Senecas,  to  Neosho  river;  thence  up  said  river  to  the 
O^age  lands;  thence  west  with  the  southern  boundary 
of  Osage  lands,  288.!.  miles;  thence  south  to  the  Creek 
land-:  and  east  o.ig  the  northern  line  of  the  Creeks, 
to  a point  about  43  miles  west  of  th-  state  of  Arkansas, 
and  25  miles  north  of  Arkansas  river;  thence  south  to 
Verdigris  river;  ih-iree  down  Verdigris  to  Arkansas 
river;  thence  down  Arkansas  river,  to  the  mouth  of 
Neosho  river;  thence  S 53  deg.,  W.one  mile;  thence 
S.  18  deg.  18  min.,  W.  33  miles,  28.  80  ch.;  thence 
south  4 miles,  to  the  junctionof  the  North  Fork  and 
Canadian  rivers;  thence  down  the  latter  to  Arkansas 
river;  r nd  thence  down  Arkansas  to  the  beginning. 

They  also  own  a tract,  described  by  beginning  at 
the  south-east  cornerof  the  Osage  lands,  and  running 
north  with  the  Osage  line  50  miles;  thence  east  25 
miles,  lo  the  western  line  of  Missouri;  thence  south 
on  said  line  50  miles;  thence  west  25  miles  to  the 
beginning. 

They  own  numerous  salt  springs,  three  of  which 
are  worked  by  Cherokees.  The  amount  of  salt  man- 
ufactured is  probably  about  100  bushels  per  day. 
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They  also  own  two  lead  mines.  Their  sail  works 
and  their  lead  mines  are  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
their  country;  and  all  the  settlements  yet  formed  are 
within  this  eastern  portion,  which  embraces  aoaut 
two  and  a half  millions  of  acres. 

Creeks.  The  country  of  the  Creeks,  or  Masco- 
gees  and  Seminoles,  joins  Canadian  river  and  the 
lands  of  the  Choctaws  on  the  south,  and  the  Coerokee 
lands  on  the  east  and  north.  Their  eastern  limit  is 
about  62  miles  from  north  to  south — thence  their 
country  extends  westward  to  the  Mexican  boundary, 
though  wood  becomes  so  scarce  westward  that  settle 
nients  cannot  extend  so  far.  Their  settlements  at 
present  extend  westward  from  their  eastern  boundary 
about  100  miles. 

Their  country  is  fertile,  and  exhibits  a healthy 
appearance,  though  the  inhabitants,  thus  tar,  have 
suffered  much  bv  sickness.  The  causes  must  be  such 
as  commonly  afflict  the  earlier  settlements  in  new 

countries. 

Senecas.  These  consist  of  three  bands,  viz: — 

Senecas  200  1 

Senecas  and  Shawanoes  21 1 k 461 

Mohawks  50  ) 

The  lands 'of  the  Senecas  proper,  adjoin  those  of 
the  Cherokees  on  the  south,  and,  adjoining  the  state 
of  Missouri  thirteen  miles  and  thirty  chains,  extend 
west  to  Neosho  river. 

The  lands  of  the  mixed  hands  of  Saner  as  and  Shaw- 
anoes, extend  north,  between  the  state  of  Missouri 
and  Neosho  river,  so  far  as  to  include  60,000  acres. 

Osages.  The  country  of  the  Osages  lies  north  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  Cherokee  lands,  commen- 
cing twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  state  of  Missouri, 
and  thence,  in  a width  of  fifty  miles,  extends  west  as 
far  as  the  country  can  be  inhabited. 

Quapaws.  The  band  of  Quapnws  was  originally 
connected  with  l!  e Osages.  Some  years  they  resided 
within  the  territory  of  Arkansas.  Their  lands  lie 
immediately  north  of  the  Senecas  and  Shawanoes; 
and  extend  north  between  the  state  of  Missouri  on 
the  east,  and  Neosho  river  on  the  west,  so  far  as  to 
include  96,000  acres. 

Their  country  is  south-east  of,  arid  near  to  the 
country  of  the  Osages. 

Putawatomies.  The  country  assigned  the  Putaw- 
alomies  lies  on  the  sources  of  the  Osage  and  Neosho 
rivers.  Itcommenr.es  sixteen  miles  and  four  chains 
west  of  the  state  of  M issouri,  and  in  a width  of  twenty 
four  miles,  extends  West  two  hundred  miles. 

Weas  and  Piankasiias.  These  are  bands  ofMi- 
amies.  Their  country  is  north  of  the  Putawatomies, 
adjoins  the  slate  of  Missouri  on  the  east,  the  Shaw 
anoes  on  the  north,  and  Peorias  and  Kaskaskias  on 
the  west.  It  embraces  160,000  acres. 

Peorias  and  Kaskaskias.  These  are  also  bonds 
of  the  Miamies.  Their  bind  lies  immediately  west 
of  the  Weas,  adjoins  the  Shawanoes  on  the  north,  and 
the  Ottawas  on  the  west.  They  own  96,000  acres. 

Ottawas.  The  first  band  of  Ottawa  emigrants  re 
ceived  a tract  of  lard,  containing  36,000  acres  A 
band  which  arrived  subsequently,  received  40,000 
acres,  adjoining  the  first. 

Their  lands-  lie  immediately  west  of  the  Peorias 
and  Kaskaskias,  and  south  of  the  Shawanoes. 

Shawanoes.  Immediately  on  the  north  of  the 
Weas  and  Piankashas,  the  Peorias  and  Kaskaskias, 
and  the  Ottawas,  lies  the  country  of  the  Shawano, e-; 
extending  along  the  line  of  the  state  of  Missouri, 
north  twenty  eight  miles,  to  Missouri  river,  at  its. 
j’inction  with  Kauzau  river;  thence  up  Kauzaii  river 
to  a point,  sixty  miles  on  a direc.tv-.oiirse,  (o  the  lands 
of  the  Kauzau  Indians;  thence  south  on  the  Kauzau 
line  six  miles;  thence  west,  with  a width  of  about 
nineteen  miles,  to  a north  and  south  line, one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  slate  of  Missouri.  Their 
tract  embraces  1,609  000  acres. 

The  Shawanoes  reside  in  the  northeastern  corner 
of  their  country,  near  the  line  of  Missouri,  and  /near 
the  Kauzau  river. 

Dei.awares.  The  lands  of  the  Delawares  lie 
north  of  the  Shawanoes,  and  in  the  forks  of  the  Kait- 
zau  and  Missouri  rivers,  extending  up  the  former  to 
the  Kauzau  lands;  thence  north  24  miles  to  the  N..E. 
corner  of  the  Kauzau  survey.  It  extends  up  the 
Missouri  river  to  Cantonment  Leavenworth,  a dis- 
tance of  about  23  miles  on  a direct  conrse;  thence 
with  a line  westward  lo  a point  10  miles  north  of  the 
N.  E.  corner  of  the  Kauzau  lands;  and  then  in  a slip 
only  10  miles  wide,  it  extends  westalong  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Iiauzaus,  to  the  distance  of208  miles 
from  the  state  of  Missouri. 

The  Delawares  reside  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
their  country,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Kauzau  rivers. 

Kauzaus.*  The  country  of  this  tribe  lies  on  the 
Kauzau  river,  commencing  60  miles  west  of  the  state 
of  Missouri;  thence  in  a width  of  30  miles,  it  extends 
west  as  far  as  the  country  can  be  inhabited. 


''Different  persons  have,  at  various  limes,  written 
the  names  ol  this  tribe  differently,  ns  suited  the  fancy 
of  each.  We  have  chosen  to  adhere  to  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  natives  themselves,  which  is  Kauzau. 

Kickapoos.  The  country  of  the  Kiokapoos  lies  j 
north  of  the  Delawares,  extending  up  Missouri  river  j 
to  a point  30  miles  direct;  thence  westward,  about] 
45  miles;  and  thence  south  20  miles,  to  the  Delaware  : 
line.  Including  768,000  acres.  . | 

They  live  on  the  southeastern  extremity  of  their 
lands,  near  Cantonment  Leavenworth.  _ i 

I o w a v s . The  country  of  the  loways  contains 

129,000  acres,  adjoining  the  northern  boundaries  of  j 
the  Saules,  with  the  Missouri  river  on  the  northeast, 
and  the  Great  Nemaha  river  on  the  north. 

Otof.s.  Their  country  is  understood  to  exten  1 ^ 
southward  from  the  Platte  river,  down  the  Missouri 
to  Little  Nemaha  river,  a distance  ot  about  40  miles; 
thence  their  southern  boundary  extends  westward  up 
Little  Nehanva  to  its  source;  and  thence  due  west. 
Their  western  and  northern  boundaries  are  not  par- 
ticularly defined.  Their  southern  boundary  is  about 
25  miles  north  of  the  Ioway  lands. 

Omaiias.  The  country  of  the  O nahas  adjoins  the 
Platte  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Missouri  river  on 
the  northeast;  their  northern  and  western  boundaries 
are  indefinite. 

Pawnees.  The  country  of  the  Pa  wnees  is  west- 
ward of  the  Oloes  and  Omaiias.  Their  boundaries 
are  not  definite.  Their  villages  are  chiefly  on  the 
Great  Platte,  and  its  waters. 

Puncaiis.  The  Puncah  is  a small  band,  originally 
from  the  Omaha  tribe,  on  the  Missouri,  in  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  country  spoken  of  as  the  Indian 
territory.  Their  circumstances  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Pawnees.  Bn  pi.  Banner. 


THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Brandywine,  Com.  Parker,  was  at 
Macao;  the  St  Louis,  Capt.  Tilton,  at  Whampoa; 
ami  the  Perry , Capt.  Keith,  at  Hong  Kong,  on  the 
26th  of  last  July. 

The  U.  S brig  Lawrence  arrived  at  Pensacola  on 
the  18th  instant,  direct  from  Vera  Cruz,  with  des- 
patches from  Gov.  Shannon,  our  minister  at  Mexico. 

Trial  of  speed.  The  Norfolk  Herald,  speaking 
of  the  intended  trial  of  speed  between  the  sloop  of 
war  Portsmouth  and  the  sloop  of  war  Jamestown , says 
the  former  is  destined  for  the  Pacific  and  the  latter 
for  the  African  station,  and,  leaving  port  together, 
will  steer  the  same  course  till  they  reach  RioJaneiro. 
They  will  therefore  have  ample  opportunity  for  ma- 
king the  desiren  test.  It  is  said  that  the  sloop  of  war 
St.  Mary's,  built  at  Washington,  is  also  expected  at 
Norfolk,  and  will  probably  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  off' her  speed  with  her  two  sisters.  The  St. 
Mary's  is  cracked  up  for  the  swiltest  sort  of  a craft. 

[.Northern  paper. 

[We  back  the  St.  Mary’s  against  the  field.] 

[Nat.  Ini. 

Passed  midshipman  Charles  T.  Crocker,  tried  by 
the  naval  court  martial  recently  convened  at  Pen- 
| “acola,  for  disobedience  of  orders,  was  sentenced  to 
I dismissal  from  the  service.  The.  president  lias  ap- 
I proved  of  the  action  of  the  court. 

Passed  midshipman  James  L.  Ripley  has  been 
| dismissed  from  the  navy,  by  order  of  the  president, 
for  getting  intoxicated. 

S T A T E S O £*’  THE  UNION. 

Foreign  sympathy.  O ir  last  number  contained 
the  proceedings  and  protest  of  some  zealous  anti- 
slavery  men  iri  London,  against  the  legal  proceedings 
now  in  progress  in  some  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
against  Torrcy,  Walker,  and  others  charged  with  vi- 
olating the  laws  of  said  states.  This  might  be  de- 
nounced as  an  'unjustifiable  foreign  interference,  if 
it  were  not  that  by  encouraging  the  meetings  of  re 
pealers  in  this  country  and  manifesting  by  subscrip- 
tions, resolutions,  and  other  demonstrations,  a dispo- 
sition on  our  part  to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of 
that  country,  we  have  given  them  a fair  pretext  to  do 
the  same  with  ours.  If  our  people  indulge  in  sym- 
pathies for  O’Connell  and  his  associates  so  far  as  to 
meet  and  pronounce  against  the  legal  proceedings  to 
which  he  was  subjected  by  their  courts,  we  can 
with  the  less  grace  object  to  their  holding  sympathi- 
zing meetings  also,  and  expressing  their  notions  of 
our  proceedings. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  with  scarcely  dimin- 
ished force  to  the  proceedings  of  sympathizing  meet- 
ings which  continue  lo  he  held  in  some  of  the  eastern 
slates  in  hehaif  of  the  san>e  individuals,  and  from 
the  lone  of  which  the  meeting  hi  London  was  but  a 
response.  The  Boston  Morning  Chronicle,  of  the 
19th,  contains  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  held  at 
Hopkinton,  at  which  the  Rev.  Simon  Putnam  presi- 


ded. After  prayers,  &c. — “Short  addresses  bavin  - 
been  made  by  several  gentlemen  expressive  of  their 
views  and  feelings  with  regard  to  the  eases  of  Torrcy 
and  Walker,  and  of  sympathy  for  their  families,  the 
following  resolution,  presented  bv  Mr.  J.  A Fitch, 
was  then  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  o ir 
fellow  eilizens,  Torrey  and  Walker,  now  imprison- 
ed at  the  south  for  the  alleged  crime  of  doing  an  act 
of  humanity,  which  would  have  done  honor  to  a 
Christian  in  any  age;  and  that  we  will  do  all  in  em- 
power to  procure  t tie i r release. 

Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  23,  the  meeting  again 
came  together.  Prayer  by  Dr.  L.  L Saammel. 

Mr.  Buck  haying  reported  his  doings,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  the  first  offered  by  a lad  of  16,  the 
other  by  a lady,  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  all  who  refuse  to  lend  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  release  of  Walker  and  Torrey, 
on  account  of  political  opinion,  are  wanting  in  feel- 
ings of  benevolence  and  humanity  towards  their  fel- 
low beings. 

Resolved,  That  as  friends  of  humanity  and  lovers 
of  freedom,  our  labors,  sympathies  and  prayers  in 
behalf  of  J mathan  Walker  and  Charles  T.  Torrey, 
shall  he  unceasing  until  they  shall  he  removed  from 
those  cells  in  which  they  are  now  confined  (for  obey- 
ing God)  and  restored  to^ the  bosom  of  their  loved 
families,  and  again  be  permitted  to  .enjoy  one  of 
heaven’s  richest  boons — liberty. 

The  sum  of  (1,63  has  been  forwarded  for  Mr.  Wal- 
ker, and  $36  to  Mrs.  Work.” 

Meeting'  held  and  resolutions  entered  into,  in 
relation  *o  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  against  Mr.  Dorr,  are  by  some  classed 
with  the  above,  as  foreign  and  unauthorized. 

New  Hampshire — Election  Complete. 


Counlies. 

Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsboro 

Merrimack 


Clay. 

895 

732 

2558 

289 

2531 

3119 

1532 


Ptockingligm  2764 


Stafford 
Sullivan 
14  Towns 


1 792 
1 556 
256 


Pnllc. 

Birney. 

Harrison 

V.  B'n 

1691 

243 

1531 

2252 

1815 

235 

1459 

2496 

2066 

372 

3634 

2310 

‘ 986 

73 

404 

1037 

3914 

646 

3620 

4809 

4589 

677 

4085 

5057 

3825 

625 

2754 

5050 

3974 

557 

4115 

4983 

1398 

334 

2356 

2054 

1951 

546 

319 

2093 

2299 

4116 

26,056 

32,257 

27,16.5 

Total  17,935 

Polk, s maj  inly  9230,  Van  Buren’s  do.  6201. — Lo- 
cofoc.o  gain  3029. 

The  Legislature  assembled  on-  the  221  instant  ac- 
cording lo  adjournment  in  June  last.  Governor 
Steel’s  message  is  short  and  lo  the  point.  The  reap- 
portionment of  the  public  taxes  is  declared  to  be  the 
most  important  business  of  the  session.  He  laments 
the  decision  of  the  people,  unfavorable  to  a revision 
of  the,  constitution  of  the  slate,  and  especially  the 
negative  vole  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  He  recommends  to  the  legislature  lo 
commute  Hie  punishment  of  a convict  no  v under 
sentence,  from  the  penalty  of  death  to  that  of  impris- 
onment for  life.  Nothing  is  said  in  reference  to  the 
granting  of  the  right  of  way,  without  which  no  rail- 
road can  be  extended  in  New  Hampshire. 

■Vermont  Presidential  election — Official. 


Counties 

Clay 

Polk. 

Birney  Sr  Sc. 

Addison 

2.527 

772 

314 

Bennington 

1,656 

1,451 

175 

Caledonia 

1,761 

1,730 

184 

Chittenden 

1 ,929 

1,449 

330 

E-'sex. 

392 

331 

18 

Franklin 

1,872 

1,438 

261 

Grand  Isle 

339 

165 

Lamoille 

485 

759 

413 

Orange 

2 076 

1,910 

417 

Orleans 

1.192 

833 

247 

Rutland 

3.534 

1,578 

334 

Washington 

J 650: 

2,035 

307 

Windham 

2,642 

1,703 

385 

Windsor 

4 66J 

1,843 

539 

26.770 

18,041 

3,934 

•Scattering’,  30. 

Clay’s  majority  over  Polk  8,725. 

Clay’s  majority  over  all,  4,655 
The  Burlington  Advertiser  (whig)  thus  triumphs 
in  the  result.  “Glorious  Vermont!  Amid  the  faith- 
less, she  is  always  faithful;  and  on  no  former  occasion 
has  her  high  renown  been  more  gloriously  vindicated. 
To  have  voluntarily  marched  to  the  polls  with  neat- 
nine  thousand  majority,  under  the  certainty  of  defeat 
elsewhere — .when  we  were  borne  down  and  oppress- 
ed with  every  day’s  report,  that,  one  after  another 
the  great  states  had  faithlessly  abandoned  us,  Und 
that  Polk  was  then  in  fact  elected — indicates  a fix- 
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prtre-s  «f  purpr.se  a hif; . r:  ■ •?)  ; pprrciat 

antics  of  freemen,  aril  m chiding  patriotism,  wlwh 

••ballengts  anew  our  local  pride,  ami  furnishes  lo 
every  Vermonter  'he  best  consolat  ior,  thrt  s.  inglo- 
rious and  disastrous  a result  admits  of.  Other  slates 
may  prostrate  themselves  before  the  heathen  gods  of 
free  trade  and  slavery — northern  locofocoistn  may 
vote  itself  upon  a par  with  the  paupers  of  Europe; 
but  as  for  Vermont,  she  worships  no  such  idols, 
and  thus  solemnly,  emphatically  protests  against  the 
unmanly  degradation.” 

Massachusetts.  Table  of  representaf  ve?  elected. 


of  the  I senate,  end  Lffin  Roane  sneaker  of  the  house  of 


1844. 


1813. 


Whiis. 

J^.cos. 

Whigs. 

Locos. 

Suffolk 

36 

0 

36 

0 

Ess<  x 

24 

3 

19 

13 

Middlesex 

26 

10 

19 

26 

Worcesier 

21 

7 

26 

17 

Hampshire 

13 

1 

16 

5 

Hampden 

5 

7 

2 

14 

Franklin 

11 

3 

10 

7 

Berkshire 

7 

8 

10 

12 

Norfolk 

11 

1 

9 

14 

Plymouth 

8 

7 

10 

8 

Barnstable 

10 

3 

10 

5 

Dukes 

1 

2 

10 

0 

Nantucket 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Bristol 

14 

4 

15 

13 

191 

56 

186 

133 

NEW  JERSEY. 
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November , 1844. 

Cxovenior. 

Claw. 

Polk.  Bimey.  Slral’n. 

T/u,m'n. 

Atlantic 

493 

848  U 

426 

755 

‘Bergen 

979 

1440  0 

.974 

1371 

Burlington 

3730 

3017  7 

3675 

2977 

Camden 

1448 

1208  4 

1502 

11 -6 

Cape  May 

780 

314  0 

750 

285 

Cumberland 

1519 

1371  0 

1567 

1337 

Essex 

5471 

3655  21 

5385 

3611 

Gloucester 

1411 

902  27 

1184 

8 ! 1 

The  message  of  Governor  Walker  is  published  in 
the  Lillie  Rock  papers;  by  the  following  extracts 
it  would  appear  that  the  finances  of  the  state  are 
not  in  a very  flourishing  condition: 

“At  the  last  sossion  of  Ihe  general  assembly  $288,- 
4 15,60  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment: only  $163,005  95  have  been  expended, 
leaving  on  hand  at  this  time  $125,409  65. 

“The  state  treasury  is  not  in  a condition  to  pass  off 
the  interest  which  has  already  accrued  on  the  state 
bonds.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  by  all  who  de- 
sire the  honor  and  interest  of  the  state  preserved  and 
untarnished.” 

The  governor  slates  the  total  of  undisputed  inter- 
est on  state  bonds,  remaining  due  and  unpaid  up  lo  Ike 
lsl  of  October  last,  to  be  $504,507  50.  He  says: 

“Our  citizens  are  already  oppressed  by  taxation 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  slate  government,  and  I 
am  therefore  unprepared  to  recommend  an  increased 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  interest  on 
the  stale  bonds;  but  prompt  and  energetic  measures 
should  be  adopted,  with  the  means  and  assets  of  the 
banks,  to  discharge  the  intesest  upon  all  such  bonds 
as  have  been  sold  in  good  faith  and  in  strict  accord 
ance  with  the  bank  charters.” 


In  Wier’s  Painting  of  the  embarkation  of  the  pil- 
grim-, m ihe  Rotundo  of  the  capitol  at  Washington, 
the  Puritan  Elder  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures. 

Fisheries.  Mackerel  are  caught  with  a line  and 
hook;  a writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  in 
No  120,  page  76,  says: 

“We  have  heard  more  than  one  fisherman  say  that 
he  had  caught  sixty  mackerel  in  a minute!  Certain 
it  is,  that  some  active  young  men  will  in  arid  jerk  off 
a fish  and  throw  out  the  line  (or  another  with  a sin- 
gle motion,  and  repeat  the  act  in  so  rapid  succession 
that  their  arms  seem  to  be  continually  on  the  swing. 

Mackerel  are  likewise  caught  off  Nova  Scotia 
with  the  seine  net,  and  eight  hundred  barrels  have 
been  caught  by  one  seine  at  a single  haul. 

The  Newfoundland  fishery  was  commenced  in 
1504,  by  vessels  from  Biscay  Bretagne,  and  Nor- 
mandy, in  France.  Its  increase  was  rapid.  In  1517 
it  employed  50  vessels  of  different  European  nations; 
in  1537  the  number  was  350.  Bancroft  says  that  in 
1578  “four  hundred  vessels  came  annually  from  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  France,  and  England.”  In  1603  there 
were  200  vessels  engaged  in  it,  and,  including  the 
shoresmen  or  curers,  10,000  men. 

In  connection  with  t his  subject,  the  herring  fishe- 


U.  S.  senator.  A letter  dated  Little  Rock,  Novem-  ry,  furnishes  the  following  statement: 
ber  7,  says  that  Col.  Chester  Ashley  was  on  the  pre-  “It  is  said  by  writers  of  authority  that  in  1500  the 
vious  day  elected  U.  S.  senator  for  two  years  in  Dutch  employed  1,000  vessels  in  the  herring  fishery: 
place  of  Mr.  Fulton  deceased.  that  the  number  in  1620  was  1,500,  and  that  in  1720 

it  was,  2,000.  These  estimates  are  regarded,  how- 
I ever,  as  extravagant.  But  what  shall  bo  said  of  that 
! of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  fixed  the  annual  value 
of  Ihe  fishery  at  ten  millions  sterling!  or  of  Do  Witt, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mineral  riches  of  the  U.  States.  At 


Hudson 

Hunterdon 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Monmou  h 

Morris 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

War  re  n 


1129 

2544 

1883 

2321 

3221 

2903 

1602 

1775 

2139 

1295 

1645 


703 
3386 
1577 
2023 
3434 
2466 
1291 
1 193 
1973 
3190 
2 d99 


8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

9 

3 

0 

7 

0 


1102 

2545 

1830 

2320 

3209 

2832 

1534 

1701 

2145 

1274 

1604 


637 
3251 
1593 
1962 
3531 
2520 
l 1 95 


meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advance 
merit  of  Science  at  York,  Mr.  Lyell  delivered  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  the  geology  or  the  U.  Stales. 
Among  the  distinguished  gentlemen  in  attendance 
were  Professor  Liebig  and  our  popular  minister,  Mr 
Everett. 


a recent  who  said  that  every  fifth  person  earned  ins  subsis- 


tence by  it?  Yetsuch  statements  were  believed  at 
the  time  they  were  made,  and  their  correctness  is 
contended  for  now-.” 


3421 

2730 


Glass  Pottle  Manufactory.  Therp  is  now  in  op- 
. . eration  at  Pittsburg  a black  glass  botile  manufactory, 

Mr.  Lyell  said  “it  was  a curious  fact”  that  the  o vned  bv  a Mr.  C lhmsen,  which  supplies  all  t lie  mar- 
principal  geological  formations  u(  the  U.  States  kets  in  ihe  west  and  south  with  wine  and  porter  bottli  a, 
agree  very  closely  with  those  of  England:  the  or-  : demijohns; , acid  jars,  flasks  &c.  Orders  for  wine  and 
ganic  remains  found 
country  correspond 

pom; 

The  most  important  fea- 


un  tnose  oi  England:  ine  or-  : ciemijoims,  aciu  jars,  naslts  ovz.  ureters  tor  wine  ana 
in  the  same  formations  in  one  porter  bottles  are  frequently  filled,  it  is  slated,  for  Bold- 
in general,  and  many  of  them  : ,ll0rc’  Ph'ladelphia,  Now  York,  and  other  markets  easr- 
se  found  in  corresponding  str.t-  ! war.d;  The  demijohns  are  of  6,  5,  4,  1 and  h gallon  ca- 


131  37,919  3G.591 


Total,  33,313  37,395 

Majority  lor  Clay  923,  ibr  Stratton  13o8. 
There  were  212  ballots  for  electors  rejected. 

CON  TRESS. 


1501  | are  identical  with  these 
1927  ta  in  the  other  country. 

ture  of  the  geology  of  the  United  States  is  the  coal 
formation.  The  Ohio  coal  field  extends  for  a length 
of  seven  hundred  miles,  and  that  of  Illinois  is  larger 
than  tire  whole  of  England.  The  coal  is  formed  in 


parky,  and  are  covered  with  basket  work  of  willow,  at 
the  factory,  by  girls  belonging  to  the  families  of  the  blow- 
ers. The  willow  is  brought  from  Germany  in  large  bun- 
dles, which  cost  $1,25  each  in  ihe  east.  Tiie  prices  of 
covered  demijohns  are,  5 and  6 gal.  $14  per  doz;  4 do 
$10;  1 do.  $7,50;  \ do.  $5  25.  Large  and  small  black 


1.  Dis. 

Counties. 

Atlantic 
Camden 
Cape  May 
Cumberland  1513 
Gloucester  1407 
Salem  1780 


Ham’n.  Elmer. 


Whig 

493 

1438 

779 


Tolal 


7410 


Deni 

84o 

1212 

315 

1372 

9.0 

1496 

6153 


Maj.  for  Hampton,  1287. 


Dunk.  Farlee 


III. 

Comities. 

Hun  erdon 
Mercer 
M ddiesex 
Somerset 

Toial, 

Mcj.  for  Runk  16. 


Whig. 

2586 

1894 

2319 

2143 

• 8942 


Deni 
3351 
1573 
2027 
1975  ! 

8926 


I.  SG  Wight.  Sykes. 
Counties  iVIng.  Dem. 
Burlington  3667  3o92 

Monmouth  3252  3411 


! workable  beds  of  considerable  thickness;  and  in  one  wines,  per  gross.  $9;  por'er  bottles,  quart,  black  do.  $9; 
I instance  there  is  a bed  of  coal  forty  feet  thick,  which  1 P’nr  do-  do.  $7.  There  is  no  other  .manufactory  of  the 


comes  up  lo  the  surface  and  is  quarried  like  stone. 

Iron  ore  of  extraordinary  richness  is  even  still 
more  abundant  in  the  U.  States. 


kind  in  the  Union  west  of  the 
in  the  east. 


Alleghanies,  and  hut  few 


Total,  6910  6503 

Maj  for  S.  G.  Wright  416. 


IV.  - 
Counties 
Morns 
Sussex 
Warre  n 

Total, 


Rob’ts'n 
tV  big 
29U8 
1294 
1646 

5843 


From  the  Hartford  Journal. 

A valuable  relic.  Through  the  untiring  and 
1 praiseworthy  exertions  of  our  learned  and  venerable 
Eclsall  | fellow  citizen,  Dr.  Robbins,  of  the  Historical  so"  iety,  sword  that  lie  had  i 
Deni.  | that  institution,  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  iden-  the  country,  to  the 
2464  “ ' ' ‘ " 


Maj.  ior  Ecisaii  2931. 


3422 

2893 

8779 


V. 

Counties 

Bergen 

LsatX 

Hudson 

Passaic 


IV  Wright.  No  Op. 
Whig. 

97  a 
6358 
1073 
1586 


tieal  chest  belonging  to  Elder  William  Brewster,  cel- 
ebrated in  the  early  history  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 
It  was  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and  has  re- 
mained ever  since  in  the  possession  cf  the  lineal  des- 
cendants of  the  Puritan  Elder,  bearing  the  name  de- 
rived from  its  associations,  of  Ihe  “Mayflower."  Its 
history  apart  from  the  unmistakeable  marks  of  anti- 


Gent.  Jackson — the  gift  of  his  swortp  to  gen. 
Armstrong.  We  copy  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  a iate  interview  betwe.en  generals  Jackson 
and  Armstrong — at  which  the  former  presented  the 
> valiantly  used  in  defence  of 
latter — from  the  Washington 
Globe.  That  paper  remarks: 

“This  excellent  soldier,  [General  Armstrong]  re- 
ceived from  Gen.  Jackson  a mark  of  respect  worth 
much  more  than  the  knighthood  and  nobility  be- 
stowed now  a days  by  European  sovereigns.  It  was 
the  gift  of  his  own  sword,  worn  on  battle  fields, 
where  he  had  seen  General  Armstrong  perform  feaLs 


Total, 


9996 


Pennsylvania. — Public  works  for  sale.  The  people 
of  the  state  having  decided  by  a direct  vote  at  the 
late  election  in  favor  of  selling  out  the  main  line  of 
their  improvements,  the  commissioners  have  adver- 
tised the  sale  to  take  place  in  January  next,  under 
tiie  provision  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  last  ses- 
sion. 

The  state  debt.  Tiie  N.  York  Courier  says  that  the 
increased  receipts  from  the  public  works  this  season, 
and  other  resources  of  tiie  state,  wilt  enable  the 
treasurer  of  the  state  of  Fennsyivanoj  to  resume 
payment  upon  the  interest  ol  the  state  debt.  Tiie  in- 
terest falls  due  senuanuaiiy  in  February  and  August. 
That  which  falls  due  the  ensuing  February  it  has  been 
quite  a question  whether  tiie  state  would  able  to  meet. 

The  Courier  assures  us  that  at  least  hail  then  ac- 
cruing will  be  paid.  Good,  so  far. 

Arkansas  The  legislature  of  this  state  commenc- 
ed its  biennial  session  at  Little  Rock  on  the  4th  in 
stant.  John  Williamson  was  elected  president  of  th 


quity  which  it  bears,  is  perfectly  well  authenticated,  of  valor  becoming  a chief  under  the  lion  hearted 
It  passed  trom  the  Puritan  Elder  into  the  hands  of  his  Richard.  At  Enotiehopco,  Gen.  Armstrong  main- 
sori  William  Brewster,  thence  into  the  possession  of!  lained  his  position  unsupported,  with  scarcely  men 
his  grandson  Joseph  Brewster,  and  inlerwards  into  enough  to  load  his  cannon,  against  a host  of  s avages, 
the  possession  of  his  great  gran  1 daughter,  Ruth  ' until  General  Jackson  rallied  a retreating  regiment, 


Brewster,  who  married  Mr.  William  Sampson,  and 
removed  to  West  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts, 
w here  she  died,  a few  years  since  at  a great  age,  in 
the  family  of  Henry  Day,  from  whom  Dr.  Robbins, 
procured  it.  It  w as  made  in  Holland,  which  country 
at  tiie  period  of  the  Puritan  residence,  was  carrying 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  Norway  pine. 

Elder  Brewster,  it  is  well  known,  entertained  at 
his  own  house  in  England,  and  at  his  own  expense,  so 
long  as  they  could  meet  without  interruption,  the 
new  church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Clillun  and 
Robinson.  He  went  with  the  emigrants  to  Holland, 
and  embarked  with  them  in  the  Mayflower,  on  the 
perilous  voyage  to  the  unknown  lands  of  America. — 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  piety,  and  possessed  great 
influence  among  the  Pilgrims,  officiating  as  preacher, 
in  the  absence  of  Robinson,  till  1629 — having  in  fact, 
the  principal  care  of  the  church.  He  is  represented 
as  “fervent  yet  mild,  temperate  and  pleasant.” 

During  the  famine,  when  nothing  but  oysters  and 
clams  were  to  be  procured,  he  is  said  to  have  given 
thanks  at  his  table  with  his  family  “that  they  were 
permitted  to  suck  of  ihe  abundance  of  the  Seas,  and  of 
the  treasures  hid  in  the  Sand!" 


and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  After  General 
Armstrong,  (then  captain),  and  most  of  his  men 
were  shot  down  by  his  gun,  his  courage  and  exhor- 
tations still  animated  the  little  remnant  to  maintain 
the  battle.  It  was  the  recollection  of  such  deeds, 
doubtless,  that  prompted  the  venerable  hero  of  the 
Hermitage  to  signalize  a late  visit  of  it  is  friend  and 
companion  in  arms  m tiie  manner  so  well  described 
in  tiie  following  letter:” 

ftashville , October  29,  1829. 

Francis  P.  Blair,  esq. 

Dear  sir — 1 have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  the 
Hermitage,  and  must  take  the  libeityof  describing 
to  you  an  interesting  scene  which  I witnessed  there 
to-day.  General  Armstrong  and  myself  were  the 
only  persons  present.  We  found  the  oid  General  in 
very  delicate  health — much  enfeebled  and  emaciat- 
ed, laboring  under  a distressing  cough,  and  discharg- 
ing matter  freely  from  his  lungs.  His  face  was  pale  , 
and  his  countenance  indicated  severe  suffering. - 
Still  he  was  sealed  at  his  table,  surrounded  wit 
books,  letters  and  papers,  and  ready  to  engage,  wit 
his  usual  emphatic  earnestness,  in  conversation  o. 
all  the  agitating  topics  of  the  times.  I had  visite 
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him  some  four  weeks  ago,  when  his  appearance  in- 
dicated far  more  strength  of  body,  and  more  free- 
dom from  pain,  than  on  to  day.  The  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  on  this  visit  was,  that  we  can- 
not reasonably  expect  his  life  to  be  prolonged  more 
than  a few  months.  lie  seems  himself  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  near  approach  of  his  final  de- 
parture from  tl^is  world,  and  refers  to  that  event 
with  all  the  calm  composure  and  submissive  resigna- 
tion of  the  true  Christian. 

Whilst  we  were  seated  in  his  room,  engaged  in 
conversation  about  the  probable  result  of  the  presi 
dential  election,  he  took  up  his  pen  and  was  occupied 
for  a few  minutes  in  writing  at  his  table.  He  then 
requested  me  to  draw  out  from  under  the  sofa  on 
which  I was  sitting,  a small  pine  box,  and  to  take 
off  the  top  of  it.  On  doing  so,  I discovered  that  the 
box  contained  a sword.  The  old  General  remarked 
to  me,  that  he  saw  that  his  remaining  days  must  be 
few;  he  felt  that  it  was  time  he  was  making  a di  po- 
sition of  that  sword,  which  had  been  his  companion 
during  the  greatest  portion  of  the  last  Indian  and 
J4ritir.lt  war.  Turning  to  General  Armstrong  he  re- 
marked, "l  desire,  General,  to  make  you  a tender  of 
I fiat  sword,  which  I trust  you  will  accept,  and  which 
I know  you  will  never  dishonor-’ — at  the  same  time 
handing  to  General  Armstrong  the  paper  drawn  up 
on  bistable,  which  contained  a most  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  that  gallant  soldier. 
General  Armstrong  accepted  the  swotd,  and  witli 
the  deepest  emotion  thanked  him  for  the  honor 
conferred  on  him  in  being  selected  as  Hie  depository 
of  so  invaluable  a relic  of  bravery  and  patriotism. — 
General  Jackson’s  sword,  the  trusty  companion  of 
his  signal  victories  as  a warrior,  is  now  held  by  his 
faithful  friend  and  chivalrous  fellow  soldier,  Gen. 
Robert  Armstrong.  Whilst  Gen.  Armstrong  che 


Total,  Lmris. 
1814  8243  155.239 
425  1 46,009 
402,896,533 
492  -278  015 
4S5  631 ,637 
525  1 15.702 
305, 1 02.33  i 
200,451,21  1 


1841 

1340 

1839 

1833 

1337 

1835 

1830 


Department  of  State,  Washington,  Nov.  13,  1341. 
Portuguese  regulations.  The  following  decree 
of  the  Portuguese  government  respectiug  the  com- 
merce of  the  possessions  of  that  nation,  beyond  sea, 
that  is,  out  of  Europe,  has  been  officially  communi- 
cated by  the  Portuguese  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  department  of  stale,  and  is  now  published  for 
the  benefiL  of  our  merchants: 

It  being  nece.sary  to  declare  in  what  ports  of  the 
provinces,  beyond  sea,  vessels  may  be  admitted,  be- 
longing to  nations  which  are  allowed  by  treaty  to 
trade  with  those  provinces,  arid  such  a declaration 
being  more  requisite,  not  only  because  it  is  demand- 
ed by  good  faith,  but,  also,  because  from  the  want 
of  it,  serious  evils  may  resalt  to  commerce;  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  indispensable  to  organize  the 
various  custom  houses  according  to  the  wants  at d 
37,915,310  149,133,39)  127.397,135  j the  nature  of  the  trade  of  each  port ; such  a diclara- 

' tion  being  the  more  necessary  also,  in  order  to  avoid 

the  difficulties  which  must  arise,  if  the  ports  into 


T re  new  crusade  ma  !e  by  the  Brazilian  government 
against  the  admission  ol  British  produce,  is  another  blow 
and  great  discouragement  against  i lie  c mnmerce of  tins 
country,  li  is  just  such  a species  of  retaliation  as  tn'glit 
have  been  expee'e  I.  A i ad  vtloretn  duty  of  tliir.y  per 
cent  is  imp  sad  on  British  goods. 

The  B -azil  a t representative  has  proceeded  to  Ger 
many,  the  country  of  exclusive  tariffs  and  he  is  armed, 
in  all  propnbility,  with  powers  to  direct  his  tactics  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 


Movements  of  Banks  in  the  United  States. 


Specie.  Circulation. 
■IS  183.291  73,869,3 15 
35  031  516  12  1,405,193 
33  105  155  106  963  572 
45,132.673  135  170  995 
35  134,112  1 16,133,910 


Dsposifes. 
77,4  32,4 '6 
72,329.430 
75,696.857 
90,2  10,846 
81.691,184 


43  937  625  103,692,495  133,031,365 
22  114,917  61,331,89!  55  559,923 


'■  The  movements  of  these  b inks  are  governed  by  many  I which  foreign  vessels  can  enter  agreeably  to  treaty 
hundred  Hire-tors,  a large  majority  of  whom  are  largely - j be  not  designated,  and  for  the  security  of  the  said 
interested  in  any  advance  in  the  market  of  all  species  nmvin„p.  “ ,h„  nweAr„n,;„n  on,i 


toshes  tins  faithful  companion  of  the  old  hero  as  the  ! 0M  SSKunited 

richest  memento  that  he  could  give  him,  he  still  ------  — • - 


property,  and  who  have  in  their  hands  die  power  to  br.ng 
any  state  of  times  they  m ly  desire.  For  some  time  past 
tiie  stare  banks  have  been  kept  i t check  by  the  possibility 
of  the  success  of’tiie  political  party  favorable  to  the  resus- 
citation of  the  United  States  bank.  That  question  being 
disposed  of,  an  I the  establishment  of  a government  bank 
beyond  a possibility,  the  state  banks  have  nothing  to  tear 
in  any  expansion  they  may  choose  to  carry  out.  We 
have  at  this  moment  in  existence  a banking  capital 
much  larger  than  existed  in  1330,  when  tile  old  United 
States  Bank  was  in  active  operation. 

Bank  Capital  in  the  United  States. 

1330  8145  192,263  1839  8 327. 13  2 512 

183  r 231,350,237  1840  35-3, 4 12,092 

1337  290,772,031  1844  250, 339,295 

‘ The  banking  capital  of  each  year  to  1840,  as  give. 


and  the.  Bank  of  r he  U died  Stares.  This  immense  ca- 


ieels  that  he  only  holds  it  as  a trustee  for  his  conn- 1 pjta|  has  been  ]0st,  and  the  prpsent  banking  capital  of  the 


try,  ready  to  use  it  in  defence  of  Iter  honor,  or  to 
surrender  it  up  to  he  held  by  the  nation,  as  worthy 
to  repose  by  lire  side  of  Lite  sword  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton. 

I have  thought  that,  as  every  thing  connected  with 
the  old  hero  is  interesting  to  his  countrymen,  it 
might  be  of  some  consequence  that  they  should  know 
how  he  should  dispose  ol'  his  sword.  Very  respect 
fully,  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


country  amounts  to  825!), 330, 296,  being  much  larger  than 
it  was  in  183  ),  and  liable  to  increase  during  the  session 


provinces,  and  the  preservation  and  increase  of  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  different  portions  of 
I he  national  territory;  and  it  being  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  Portuguese  producers,  that  the  merchan- 
dise and  articles  the  entrance  of  which  into  the 
provinces  beyond  sea  is  entirely  prohibited,  and 
those  whose  importation  be  admitted  when  they  are 
Porluguese  produce  imported  in  Portuguse  vessels; 
and  my  government  having,  with  these  objects,  sub- 
mitted a proper  project  of  a law  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  which  the  multitude  of  affairs  before  trial, 
body  did  not  allow  it  to  have  discussed;  I,  taking 
into  consideration  these  reasons,  and  conceiving  that 
these  measures  were  specially  required  for  the  good 
of  the  provinces  beyond  sea,  whose  situation  de- 
mands'the  immediate  application  of  means  proper  to 
raise  them  to  that  wealth  and  prosperity  which  they 
can  never  attain  except  by  lawful  trade.  Using  the 
facilities  conferred  on  me  by  the  first  article  of  the 
law  ol  May  12,  1843,  having  listened  lo  the  opinions 


capital  of  the  coun  ty  is  distributed  as  follows,  viz  In  the 
eastern  states,  853,405.469;  middle  states,  873  015,325; 
western  states  814,131,129;  southern,  $34,203,300, south 
western,  $23,763,332.  This  is  a very  fair  division,  and 
s tow  j a distribution  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of 
each  section  of  the  country,  instead  of  an  accumulation 
in  anv!one  dis'rit  t.  The  state  banks  will,  now  their  posi- 
t on  is  more  clearly  defined,  commence  a gradual  expan 
sion  that  must  steadily  inflate  every  departmentof  trade 
and  advance  prices.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  within  pro- 

~ — — ; | per  limits  this  immense  banking  power,  particularly  w lien 

Lommerci  vl  1 Beaties.  A correspondent  in  the  London  ' so  many  have  the  control  of  it,  and  so  many  have  interest 
.Vlotiniig  Otiromclc  gives  some  o t ;e  provisions  contain-  ( in  an  improvement  in  prices.  From  1330  to  1335,  there 
ed  tri  ilia  / hi  ver,  to  treaty  wiih  Belgium  as  follows,  - was  an  increase  through  >ut  the  country  ;n  I'  oik  loans 
1 tie  duty  on  machinery,  which  was,  till  now,  at  the  ! and  discounts  of $164, 7 12,620.”  [JV.  Y.  Herald. 

rate  ol  i3  traucs  45  centimes  per  10J  kilogrammes,  is  | 
raised ; and  the  system  of  laying  it  on  is  altered.  The  I _ 

duty  however,  is  adjusted  by  scale  which  varies  from  Emigration.  The  New  York  Express 'gives  a tah'e 

45  fanci  to  75  francs  per  kilogramme.  The  duty  0I,  , °f  the  numberofirnmi«rant«into  ths  country  and  Canada 
tin  is  raised  from  16  francs  35’'centimes  to  25  francs  1 from  ^!'eal  Britain  alone,  du  ring  thirteen  years  preced- 
per  100  kilogrammes.  The  du  y on  silk  tissues  is  raised  i-ia  1843.  The  g'e  u mass  of  file  immigrants  into  Ca- 

from  4 to  10  francs  per  kiloaramtue,  and  there  is  a se-  i na5a  cross  the  frontier  info  the  Uniied  States.  The  total 

rious  increase  in  tile  duly  on  alum  and  other  chemical : 'mo  Canada  was  321,309;  into  the  Unite  I States,  347.- 
p reparation*.  ; 632 — being  .an  average  of  about  51.000  a year  into  die 

But  the  most  important  alteration  of  all  is  with  - — I !wo--  Sir!ce. ,hat  tim?'  hJ'v‘™r>  (1341.)  the  immigration 


of  every  legislature  of  the  states.  The  present  banking  ! of  my  ministers  of  state,  have  determined  to  decree 


, , , - - - spec! 

to  printed  and  colored  cottons,  and  the  duty  upon  which 
is  raised  from  212  francs  per  kilogramme  to  325  franc?, ' 
an  increase  of  rather  more  than  50  per  cent.  It  will  be  i 
seen  at  once  that  me  articles  afTcted  by  tins  new  tax 
are  those  which  England  exclusively  supples,  nr  in  which  , 
it  comes  in  competition  wi  ll  France  and  Germany.— 
Pi  in  ted  cottons,  wove  silks,  tin  machinery,  chemical  pre- ! 
paiations,  lace,  and  tulles  are  just  the  very  productions 
ol  which  we  send  the  greatest  quanti'y  into  Belgium; 
and  Jiesc  aiticies  ate  to  have  a duty  laid  upon  them  eqm- 
va  ent  to  a prohibition,  while  the  same  articles  coming 


from  F, a oce  and  Germany  are  to  he  adrmtied  at  the  I To  I ondon 
old  price  ,nuo" 


has  large] v increased.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  t his 
statement  only  includes  immigrants  from  Great  Britain. 
As  the  largest  proportion  by  far  is  of men.  it  is  not  unfair 
to  estimate  four-fifths  as  males  or  about  40,090  a year. — 
Or  these,  probably  20,000  are  naluraliz  d every  year;  so 
that  eacli  one  may  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
immense  influence  these  individuals  exercise  iu  a short 
lime  over  the  deStiniesof  this  country. 

Virginia.  Export  of  tobacco  from  Virginia,  from 
October  1,1843.  to  October  1,  1844: 


Til-  French  papers,  while  they  admit  the  impolicy  of 
this  measure  as  regards  Belgium  itself,  hail  it  as  a great 
boon  to  France,  as  well  as  a triumph  over  England  — 
1 ncir  only -complaint  is.  that  the  endurance  of  the  ex- 
emption ol  Fiance  from  the  new  duties  is  only  for  one- 
year;  white,  witn  regard  to  Hie  Z II  Verein,  the  exemp- 
tion is  to  last  till -the  expiration  ol  the  new  treaty  just 
entered  i:i-o  between  Belgium  and  it,  (six  years.)  B.it 
there  is  no  doubt  than  the  exemption  with  r,  gard  to  France 
will  lie  extended.’’ 

Zoll  1 erdn.  The  Liverpool  Times  says— 

A treaty  between  Belgium  and  the  Zoll  Verein  Ins 
been  concluded  for  a period  ol  six  years.  Behuum  is  lo 
reduce  the  charge  on  German  wines,  silks  and"., her  ar 
tides,  the 

Belgian  s , . . 

'I  he  effect  of  this  arrangement  will  bo  'o  cut  off  be- 
tween England  and  the  kingdom  which  acknowledges 
Queen  victoria  s uncle  f->r  its  sovereign, a trad*  in  ir-m 
amounting  to  about  live  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

t he  result,  it  may  be  imagined,  is  not  very  popular  in 
Jviglawi.  Nevertheless,  by  way  of  throwing  a i ul>  to  ihe 
whale,  a postage  treaty  has  been  made  v i,h  England; 
letters  are  to  pass  on  easy  terms  when  there  is  uoihiti**  to 
write  uoout.  = 


Liverpool 
Bristol 
Cowes,  &< 
Havre 
Gibraltar. 


hhds.1,336 
5.367 
351 
1 075 
<05 
100 


J’o  Bremen 
Rotterdam 
Antwerp 
A msterdam 
Hamburg 
Trieste 

Total 


To  Bremc-n 
Rotterdam 


Stems  Exported. 
hhds.1780  To  Hamburg 
600 

Total 


5 155 
3,650 
4 ,800 
163 
397 
564 

20,563 

G3 

2443 


YVe  extract  the 


y i-w-.-  i , South  America. — Exports.  we  cxiraoi  me 

shet-'p  C0UCeas'0s  Jav,,r  uf,  following  comparison  of  exports  at  the  custom-house 

’■  ■ u ’ c'  1 ol  Laguayra,  lor  the  four  previous  years,  and  for  the 

present  year  up  to  the  5lh  October: 


Coffee. 

Cocoa, 

Indigo, 

1840 

q l is- 

fanegs. 

ant  Is, 

H ides. 

112,119 

31,952 

i 317 

30.457 

1841 

128.569 

28,4  74 

1,425 

31,484 

1342 

1 18  624 

48,035 

4J2 

36,458 

134  1 

144,019 

23,073 

930 

30,526 

134! 

126,750 

36,291 

667 

&L428 

as  follows:  decree. 

Art.  1.  British  ships  shall,  according  to  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  treaty  of  July  3d,  1842,  between 
the  two  powers,  be  admitted  into  the  Portuguese 
porls  designated  in  the  following  table  1. 

The  commerce  of  the  other  ports  not  mentioned 
in  said  table,  shall  be  confined  to  coasters,  and  thus 
shall  be  carried  on  in  Portuguese  vessels  only. 

Art.  2 The  importation  into  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions of  the  articles  set  forth  in  table  2,  i3  prohi- 
bited, as,  also,  of  articles  produced  in  those  posses- 
sions, and  vvhicli  are  commonly  exported,  except 
goods  produced  in  adjoining  countries  and  imported 
by  land. 

Art.  3.  T'  e yood?  and  merchandise  staled  in  ta- 
ble 3,  shall  be  a Imitted  info  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions, if  they  bo  the  produce  of  the  Portuguese  do- 
minions, and  be  imported  in  Porluguese  vessels. 

Art.  4.  Vessels  and  goods  coining  from  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  British  East  India  Company  shall  be 
subjected  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  to  an  in- 
crease of  duty  eq  tal  l > that  paid  by  Portuguese  ves- 
sels and  goods  in  the  possessions  of  that  company. 

Art.  5.  British  vessels  are  allowed  lo  export  to 
foreign  ports  all  the  productions  of  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions, except  Orohei,  and  all  other  productions, 
the  administration  of  which  is  or  may  become  the 
property  of  the  state  by  conti  act,  and  which  cannot 
be  exported  in  national  vessels.  These  productions 
shall  all  be  subject  to  the  duties  on  exportation  now 
established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established. 

Art.  6 In  the  ports  named  in  'able  1,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted the  vessels  of  the  various  nations  witli  which 
stipulations  for  trade  wall  (lie  Portuguese  posses- 
sions shall  have  b on  stip  il  it  d hy  treaty. 

Art.  7.  All  laws  In  the  contrary  are  revoked. 

'Plie  minister  of  marine  and  ( f affiirs  relating  lo 
possessions  beyond  sea,  shall  have  this  executed. 

The  queen:  JOAQUIM  JOSE  FALCAS. 

Palace  of  Necessidndes,  dune  5,  1314. 

table  1. 

Ports  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  into  which  fo- 
reign vessels ‘in  ay  be  admitted. 

Archipelago  if  Cape  Verde.  In  the  Island  of  St 
Jago,  the  port,  of  Vtllador  Praia  in  t he  island  of 
Maio,  port  of  Inglez.  In  the  Island  of  Bona  Vista, 
the  port  of  Salrct.  In  the  Island  of  Sal.  t he  port  of 
tVJadama,  or  port  Martins. 

Coast  of  Cuinea.  The  ports  of  Bissan  and  Cacheu. 

Bland  of  St.  Thomas  and  Principe.  In  Principe, 
the  port  of  BAa  des  Agulhas,  or  any  other  lo  which 
that  custom  house  may  be  transferred.  In  St.  Tho- 
mas the  port  of  Ditlade. 

Angola  and  Bengueia.  The  ports  of  Loanda  and 
Benguela. 

Mozambique  coast.  The  port  of  Mozambique. 
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Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
pnrls  of  Goa  and  Din. 

Archinela  go of  Z color  and  Timor.  In  Timor  the 
port  of  Delly. 

table  2. 

Merchandize,  the  importation  of  which,  into  the 
Portuguese  pos;essions,  is  prohibited  in  general. 
t Artillery  Projectiles.  Incendiary  mixtures. 

TABLE  3. 

Merchandize  which  may  be  imported  into  the 
Portuguese  possessions,  if  of  Portuguese  produc- 
tion, brought  in  Portuguese  vessels. 

Powder,  fire  and  cutting  at  ms,  salt,  soap,  snufi'and 
tobacco  of  all  sorts  in  leaf.  Wine  of  all  kinds,  ex 
ccpt  Champagne.  Liquors,  brandy,  vinegar,  olive, 
cocoa  and  palm  oils,  blue  calico.  Scythes  and 
reaphooks,  nails,  plated  ware,  linens,  smoked  and 
salted  pork,  wooden  furniture  of  all  kinds,  clothes 
and  hose  made  pp,  and  all  other  articles,  the  impor- 
tation of  which,  into  Portugal  is  prohibited  by  the 
tariff  law.  Rum  may,  however,  be  admitted,  until 
a regulation  be  made  to  the  contrary. 


POLITICAL — PRESIDENTIAL. 


hostility  of  its  foes  is  directed  against  its  protective 
features.  In  fact  they  make  no  concealment  of  this. 

Now  listen  on  the  other  hand  to  the  whining  sup- 
plications of  poor,  deceived  Pennsylvania,  already 
aiarmed  at  the  consequences  of  the  blind  folly  with 
which  she  aided  to  strike  down  the  father  ami  friend 
of  the.  American  System  for  the  elevation  of  one  of 
its  most  determined  enemies.  The  Sunbury  Ameri- 


tween  the  two  sections  the  nulltfiers  prevail.  They 
adopt  the  name  of  democracy  and  fill  tip  the  sche- 
dule of  “democratic  principles”  with  their  own  state 
sovereignty  dogmas  of  opposition  to  this,  ihal,  or 
the  other  function  of  the  general  government.  They 
yield  in  all  non-essentials,  and  secure  all  that  they 
care  for.  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not  suit  them,  and 
they  cast  him  overboard.  Mr.  Poik  did  suit  them 


can — having  labored  with  all  its  might  to  elect  Mr.  and  they  effected  his  nomination.  They  have 


Polk — begins  now  to  fear  that  although  the  sheep 
skin  was  put  well  around  the  wolf  in  his  passage 
through  Pennsylvania,  his  original  nature  may  not 
be  at  all  changed  thereby.  It  says: 

“Mr.  Polk,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  so  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  manufacturing  interests  as  Mr  Clay, 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  has  been  sustained, 
and  nobly  sustained  in  this  stale,  under  many  ad 


sures  now  which  they  are  resolved  to  carry,  which 
Mr.  Polk  was  chosen  to  consummate,  and  which  if 
they  do  not  accomplish,  it  will  be  the  first  time  that 
they  have  failed  to  control  the  “democracy” — their 
“natural  allies.”  Let  N e w York  and  Pennsylvania 
remonstrate — what  of  that?  They  remonstrated 
against  Mr.  Polk's  nomination,  and  they  have  voted 
for  him;  they  have  made  him  president.  Bound 


verse  circvmsiances,  with  full  confidence  that  he  hand  and  foot  they-  have  delivered  themselves  over 


would  sustain  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  other  in- 
terests of  the  stale,  according  to  the  promise  every 


to  their  masters.  Let  them  remonstrate;  their  re- 
monstrances will  be  uttered  without  dignity  and  re- 


less  integrity.  He,  therefore,  cannot,  and  we  think  will 
not,  ba-ely  betray  those  who  have  placed  their  con- 
fidence in  him.  He  will  recollect  that  without  Penn- 
sylvania. he  could  never  have  been  elected.  That  the 
^ ! people  of  Pennsylvania  are  almost  unanimous  in  favor 

1 his  I 0f  a tariff,  affording  protection  to  their  manufactories, 
fears  | Thalit  was  vviLh  a firm  belief  that  it  would  foster  these 


From  the  Baltimore  American. 

What  will  the  new  administration  do? 
question  seen  s to  excite  more  doubts  and 
among  the  supporters  of  Polk  and  Dallas  than  among  j interests,  as  they  have  been  assured  by  himself  and  bis 
the  wbigs,  who,  knowing  that  they  have  done  all  they  friends,  that  they  gave  him  their  support.  To  betray 
could  to  shield  the  country  from  danger,  are  now 


where  made  by  his  own  personal  and  influential  eeived  without  re: peet.  If  they  have  been  servile 
friends.  Mr.  Polk  is  a man  of  high  character  and  spot-  | enough  to  yield  their  convictions  of  duty  to  the  iron 

sway  of  party-control  they  may  now  learn  that  the 
same  control,  fortified  and  strengthened  by  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  will  demand  still  further  obedi- 
ence, and  brook  no  recusancy. 


RHODE  ISLAND  AND  G-OY.  DORK. 


The  Hero.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 


are  now  ^ them  now  would  be  worse  than  Arnold's  treason. — differing  with  most  of  its  party 
-S  should  These  we  know  to  be  the  feelings  of  almost  the  en-  ! p,,.m|v  disannrnved  nf  thp  Dor 


absolved  from  respcn? ibiiity  if  en 
corne.  I tire  democracy  of  this  section  of  the  state,  and  we 

The  wbigs  had  a rational  system  of  policy,  with  j night  say  of  the  whole  state.  The  four  counties 
consistency  and  unity  in  their  proposed  measures, ; 0f  Northumberland,  Columbia,  Schuylkill,  and  Lu- 
no’hing  being  concealed  or  misrepresented  to  suit  j zprne,  gave  him  a majority  of  4,681.  These  coun- 
particular  sections  or  to  conciliate  prejudices.  lf|ues  possess  almost  boundless  wealth  in  their  coal 
they  had  succeeded  in  the  late  contest  there  would 
have  been  no  doubt  about  the  course  of  the  next  ad- 


ministration. 1 o sustain  the  tariff  upon  its  present  the  most  positive  assurance  that  their  great  interests 
basis  of  discriminating  protection;  to  distribute  among  ( w'ould  be  protected,  and  woe  be  to  the  man  who  should 
the  states  the  proceeds  of  the  public  land  sales;  to ! attempt  to  betray  them.” 

preserve  the  country  in  peace  both  on  the  Texan  and  | ]s  there  not  something  very  pitiful  in  this?  Trea- 
Oregon  questions,  and  to  keep  the  national  honor  un-  son ! Betraying  of  confidence!  Let  the  men  of  North- 


associates,  has  uni- 
formly disapproved  of  the  Dorr  movement.  From 
its  columns  the  following  is  extracted: — 

We  happened  the  other  evening  to  fall  into  a con- 
versation on  board  a steam  boat,  in  which  we  spoke 
in  condemnation  of  Dorr.  One  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
la  ed  the  story  of  Dorr  and  the  rebellion  in  Cam- 
and  iron,  and  are,  therefore,  deeply  interested  in  the  j bridge  College  in  1823,  if  we  remember  right.  The 
tariff.  They  have  have  given  this  large  vote  under  i re|ator  was  the 


non  a memner  of  the  College.  No  boy 


sullied  on  both — these  would  have  been  the  leading 
measures  of  our  public  policy.  Along  with  these 


mg  j un.berland,  Columbia,  Schuy  lkill,  a 
- a i have  helped  to  pit  down  Henry 


he  said,  was  louder  than  Dorr  in  his  denunciations  of 
the  faculty,  and  his  declaration  to  perish  or  have 
justice  done.  But  w hen  the  superior  power  of  the 
faculty  appeared.  Dorr  was  one  of  the  very  first  to 
( a-k  forgiveness,  and  was  actually  one  of  the  four 
nd  Luzerne,  who  . u.[-.0  tiius  escaped,  while  the  whole  class  besides 
Clay,  take  tnat *  1 stood  out,  and  were  expelled.  After  the  circle  broke 


sound  currency  system,  not  on  the  sub  treasury  plan, j charge  bo  ne  to  themselves.  They  are  the  traitors,  I UP  0„e  0f  ule  gentlemen  accosted  us,  saying  he  was 
would  have  dispensed  its  blessings  throughout  the  ar,d  all  like  them,  who,  with  their  convictions  in  fa-  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Dorr, 
land;  enterprise  and  industry,  leaning  with  confi- ] for  of  whig  principles  and  their  all  dependent  on  said  he,  “was  one  of  Djrr’s  head  men;”  and  he 
deuce  on  the  strong  arm  of  a paternal  government,  them,  have  yet  struck  at  the  heart  of  their  own  and  j went  on  to  tell  the  ridiculous  and  pitiful  story,  him- 
would  have  dilluseu  increased  comforts  among  a j their  country’s  prosperity.  Infatuated  men!  Your  i 5eif  a<rjtated  vv ith  alternate  laughter  and  re«ret.  “I 
nourishing  and  a happy  people;  the  recovery  ol  the  eyes  are  opened  too  late.  You  would  now  gladly  went  with  Dorr,”  said  lie,  “unlii  the  constitution  was 
indebted  stales  irom  their  embarrassments  would  \ avert  the  mischief  you  have  caused.  You  are  filled  j formed,  but  1 w as  opposed  to  its  adoption,  for  I per- 

have  restored  once  more  the  lofty  spirit  becoming ! with  misgivings  and  fears  on  account  of  what  you  have  cejved  that  it  brought  about  a condition’  of  things 

treemen  bold  in  conscious  integrity;  the  watchful  j done.  If  the  fires  of  your  furnaces  shall  be  extin-  i which  seemed  to  me  dangerous.  Dorr,  however, 

eye  of  a wise  administration,  willi  its  every  feeling  I guished,  your  forges  silenced,  the  arm  of  the  miner  proclaimed  the  constitution  and  the  officers  and  ie- 
and  interest  blended  with  the  welfare  and  honor  ot  ■ arrested,  and  the  worst  lorebodings  of  your  hearts  a-i-lature  were  chosen.  I asked  Mr.  Dorr,  in  this  at- 

the  republic,  would  have  been  over  the  land  impart- 1 realized,  you  might  alleviate  the  pressure  of  mis'or-  1 Ti t ude  of  alfairs,  what  his  plan  was.  H re  were  two 

iug  confidence  and  a sense  of  seem  ily  to  every  good  i tune  it  you  can  by  the  reflection  that  you  have  brought  governments  over  the  same  territory.  The  landlord’s 
citizen;  and  we  may  add,  that  in  all  probability,  the  ft  upon  yourselves.  As  for  Mr.  Polk,  every  body 
future  preservation  of  these  blessings  of  good  go  1 
vernmeul  would  have  been  provided  for  by  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  naturalization  laws  as  would 
save  the  right  of  si.ffiage  from  many  abuses  which 
have  come  upon  it  from  that  source. 

Leaving,  however,  this  view  of  what  might  have 
been,  it  concerns  us  more  to  consider  what  is  now 
likely  to  be.  The  wbigs  have  not  succeeded;  what 
liiey  would  have  done  must  therefore  remain  undone, 
and  many  things  will  probably  be  consummated  which 

they  must  condemn.  _ j are  very  desirous  to  have  Air.  Wright  in  the  cabinet  . 

Me  have  found  no  difficulty  in  summoning  up  the  because  ho  is  opposed  to  annexation.  They  have  elect  1 
leading  measures  of  whig  policy,  because  they  are  ~ " ' 


that  knows  anything  ab  >ul  him  knows  that  he  is  and 
al  ways  has  been  opposed  to  the  protective  policy ; and 
be  will  incur  no  b.aine  if  he  uses  all  in  bis  po.ver  to 
sweep  that  po  icy  out  of  existence.  Let  those  who 
placed  him  in  power  bear  the  responsibility  of  his 
actions. 

There  is  another  family  quarrel  in  agitation  on  the 
point  whether  John  C.  Calhoun  or  Silas  Wright  shall 
be  secretary  of  stale  under  or  over  Mr.  Polk..  The 


government  would  not  withdraw,  and  if  we  should 
go  on,  collision  would  he  inevitable.  Dorr’s  reply 
was,  “All  we  have  to  do  is,  to  go  ahead.”  Others 
who  saw  the  difficulty  went  to  him  with  the  same  in- 
quiry. His  common  reply  was,  “when  you  hear  the 
bell  ring,  then  clear  the  track.”  I perceived,  and 
we  ali  perceived,  that  we  had  a leader  who  had  no 
plan. 

O.i  one  occasion  I said  to  him,  “Mr.  Dorr,  the  new 
constitution  of  the  law  and  ord-r  party  is,  fur  any 


well  known  and  bear  but  one  aspect  in  ali  parts  of 
the  country.  How  does  the  case  stand  when  we  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  settled  measures  of  the  other 
parly?  There  is  one  thing  in  which  they  were  all 
agreed,  and  that  was  to  have  possession  of  the  offices 
and  emoluments  ot  the  government^  Except  this 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  common  bond  of  unity; 
and  this  will  now  become  a source  of  discord,  since 
the  division  of  spoil  is  a very  different  thing  from  the 
common  acquisition  of  it. 

Upon  the  subject  ol  the  tarifi'  we  need  not  quote 
from  the  Chanesion  Mercury  its  glorifications  of 
Polk  and  free  trade.  There  are  evidences  further 
north  ol  the  determination  of  the  party  to  putdovv  n the 

protective  system.  I he  Poik  organ  of  this  city  said  i ing  of  his  heart.  General  Jackson  will  stand  by  to 
on  Tuesday  last — “ l he  tariff  bill  of  1342  is  doomed — encourage  and  applaud;  and  if  the  thing  is  possible  it 
and  Texas  is  ours  at  the  very  curliest -practicable  period."' 

With  whatever  authority  ibis  may  be  said  it  matters 
nut  much;  the  declaration  shows  a promplilude  at 
least  in  seconding  the  well  known  views  arid  pur- 
[Kjses  of  the  president  elecL  The  Polk  papers  in  the 
city  of  New  lork  are  equally  strong  in  their  lan- 
guage of  denunciation  against  the  tariff' act  of  1842 
And  as  that  act  is  at  this  moment  proving  itself  to 
be  an  efficient  revenue  measure,  as  well  as  one  ol 
protection,  the  inference  is  clear  enough  that  tile 


New  Yoi  k men  who  have  voted  for  an  annexationist  thing  ! see,  asgood  as  ours,  and  in  some  respects  bet- 
ter. Why  should  not  we  proclaim  our  approval  of 
it,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  trouble?  You  issue  your 
proclamation,  advising  ali  your  friends  to  vote  for  it, 
rid  under  it  without  difficulty,”  “I  would  not  care,” 


ed  Mr.  Polk,  but  they  wish  to  defeat  the  measure 
upon  which  he  received  i tie  nomination  for  the  pre- 

-idency  and  which  formed  the  main  issue  upon  which  I said  Dorr,  “if  it  were  never  so  much  better  than 
lis  was-iii  de  presiltnt.  jours;  l will  accept  nothing  which  comes  from  the 

It  would  seem  to  a sensible  man,  we  think,  that  other  side.”  After  this,  I in  a great  measure  with- 
thesa  New  York  gentlemen  are  indulging  in  very  drew  from  him,  as  did  most  of  his  leading  adherents, 
absurd  expectations — quite  as  absurd  as  those  by  On  the  night  of  the  attack  upon  the  arsena1,  I visited 
which  the  self-made  dupes  in  certain  tariff  districts  that  post,  and  found  it  full  of  picked  men,  well  armed 
arc  endeavoring  to  ease  Uieir  troubled  consciences,  j with  several  of  Dorr's  relativ  es  among  the  leaders. 
Mr.  Polk  has  been  elected  for  tne  purpose  of  pro- 
curing at  the  earliest  practicable  period  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  this  union;  and  he  will  make  it  a 
labor  of  love  to  do  this  very  thing.  His  feelings 
both  personal  and  political,  his  sympathies  and  his 
interests,  all  render  the  annexation  project  the  lari 


I went  thence  to  Dorr’s  head  quarters.  As  I passed 
along,  six  cannon -were  discharged  in  succession,  and 
directiv  armed  men  were  running  by  me.  I inquired 
of  some  of  them  vv  hat  they  were  going  to  do.  They 
replied  that  they  knew  only  that  the  cannon  were 
the  signal  for  muster.  At  Dorr’s  quarters  there  were 
soon  assembled  about  seven  hundred  men.  By  con- 
versing with  Dorr  and  one  or  two  of  the  leaders,  I 
will  be  done,  though,  war  and  national  bankruptcy,  ! perceived  that  there  was  absolutely,  in  this,  critical 
and  national  dishonor  and  disunion  should  be  ihe  ; moment,  no  plan. 

consequences.  ! At  length  Dorr  mustered  bis  men  in  line.  It  was 

The  democracy  of  Ihe  north  are  the  natural  allies  of  rainy  and  uncomfortable.  1 inquired  of  one  or  two 
the  soui/i— such  is  tne  stereotyped  maxim  of  the  of  the  leaders,  what  they  were  going  to  do.  No  one 
Richmond  Enquirer.  There  is’  no  iemwacy  al  the  could  answer,  I said  to  them,  are  you  sure  that  you 
South,  but  there  is  a Slate  Sovereignty  party  which  have  any  object  in  view,  worthy  ot  the  hazards  you 
has  acted  with  the  democracy  of  iocofocoism  and  are  running.  Theobject  upon  which  we  started  is 
controlled  it  so  lung  that  the  coalition  seems  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  formation  ofa  good  constitution, 
very  thoroughly  perfected,  In  every  conflict  be-  Is  ours  so  much  better,  as  to  compensate  lor -all  the 
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hazards  which  you  are  about  to  encounter?  Some 
replied,  “We  do  not  feel  like  submitting  to  the  land- 
holders.” But  you  must  recollect,  said  I,  that  there 
are  other  feelings  besides  that,  which  are  awakened 
at  this  hour.  There  are  mothers,  sisters,  children, 
who  are  feeling  now,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  I have 
examined  the  armament  of  the  arsenal,  and  that  if 
you  attack  it,  many  of  you  will  feel  the  pangsof  death 
the  next  moment.  So  you  see  there  are  other  feel- 
ings up,  and  to  come  up,  besides  hatred  of  the  land- 
lords. I think  these  feelings  have  influenced  our 
leaders;  for  only  one  or  two  of  them  are  here.  I cal- 
led their  names  one  after  another,  and  inquired  if 
they  were  present.  The  members  of  the  senate  and 
house,  the  officers  ol  the  government, — are  they  here? 
My  opinion  is,  that  they  are  at  home;  and  I shall  go 
home.  The  principal  man  on  the  ground,  except 
Dorr,  said  to  me.  When  you  go,  I will  take  your 
arm.” 

By  and  by  Dorr  ordered  the  troops  to  march,  when 
about  three  hundred  went  towards  the  Arsenal,  and 
four  hundred  towards  their  homes.  Dorr  halted  be- 
fore the  arsenal,  where  the  thought  of  home  drew 
oft' his  men  pretty  rapidly,  one  after  another.  The 
next  morning  Dorr  was  not  to  be  found.  He  had 
probably  heard  the  bell  ring  and  “cleared  the  track.” 
The  Chepachet  affair  our  informant  had  nothing  to 
do  with.  There  also  Dorr  heard  the  bell.  Now  he 
is  secure.  His  life  is  safe,  he  neverhears  the  bell 
ring,  and  so  his  stubbornness  is  no  more  overthrown 
by  his  cowardice.  But  let  only  the  sound  of  the  bell 
echo  in  his  cell,  and  he  would  be  on  his  knees 
swearing  allegiance,  in  a moment.  This  is  the  poor 
creature  whom  some  men  in  high  places,  we  are  sor- 
ry to  say,  are  so  weak  as  to  extol. 
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( From  Ihe  New  York  American. ) 

Next  to  the  great  complimentary  dinner  given 
some  years  ago  to  Washington  Irving,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Europe,— the  festival  of  yesterday  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  perfectly  successful,  that  we  re- 
member. 

At  about  5 o’clock  the  large  company  was  assem- 
bled in  the  library  of  the  society,  from  which  they 
proceeded  in  a body  to  the  church  of  the  Messiah,  in 
order  to  hear  the  address  of  Mr.  J.  Romeyn  Broad- 
head. 

The  church,  vast  as  it  is,  was  nearly  filled,  an*  the 
deep  tones  of  its  noble  organ  pealed  with  solemn  in- 
flueuce  through  the  building,  while  the  inflowing 
stream  of  auditors  was  adjusting  itself  to  the  limits 
of  the  church. 

Beside  the  vice  president  of  the  society,  Wm. 
Beach  Lawrence,  esq.,  who  in  the  absence  of  the 
venerable  president,  Mr.  Gallatin,  took  the  chair- 
sat  on  one  hand  the  orator  of  the  day,  on  the  other, 
J.  Q.  Adams.  Delegations  from  the  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  Histori- 
cal societies,  also  had  seats  on  the  platform,  as  had 
General  Almonte,  minister  from  Mexico,  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  Colonel  Bankhead,  of  the  U.  States 
army,  and  other  invited  guests. 

Alter  a brief  and  entirely  appropriate  prayer,  by 
Dr.  De  Witt,  Mr  Broadhead  commenced  his  dis- 
course, which  occupied  in  the  delivery  about  one 
hour  and  a quarter. 

It  wa->  rnaimy  running  notice  of  his  researches 
as  agent  of  the  state,  and  their  results  in  the  arch i ves 

oi  Holland,  France,  and  England,  touching  the  early 
history  ol  the  state,  as  a colony,  and  was  marked 
throughout  with  good  taste  and  great  modesty.  It 
seemed  quite  evident  from  even  such  o cursory  view 
as  could  alone  be  presented,  on  such  an  occasion 
that  the  policy  which  prompted  and  supported  his 
mission  was  wise  and  Imeral,  and  will  be  abundantly 
compensated  by  the  precious  document  he  has  col- 
lected. 

That  this  policy  was  not  either  adopted,  when,  as 
far  back  as  1615,  ’IS.  first  suggested  by  De  Wilt 
Clinton,  then  president  of  the  New  York  Historical 
society,  Mr.  Broadhead  ail  /wed  ample  cause  of  re- 
gret, when  he  stated,  that  in  the  year  1821,  all  the 
records  ot  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  which, 
comprised  every  thing  almost  of  interest  respecting 
the  history,  settlement,  voyages,  commerce,  pursuits, 
arid  usages  of  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  from 
us  first  occupation  by  the  Dutch  in  161JS  to  its  final 
sui render  to  the  British  in  1664,  had  been  sold  as 
waste  paper.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  a 
nation's  anuals  sold  to  grocers,  trunk  makers,  &c. 
tor  wrapping  or  lining  paper! 

Notwithstanding  tins  irreparable  loss,  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  when  first  communicated  to  him  in 

Amsterdam,  almost  disheartened  the  agent,  he  per 
severed  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  other  sour- 
ces many  precious  documents,  which  are  in  the  office 


of  the  secretary  of  state,  at  Albany.  Mr.  Broadhead 
dwelt  in  a marked  manner  upon  the  alacrity  with 
which,  both  in  Holland  and  in  France,  every  bureau, 
and  all  the  archives  were  freely  and  most  unreserv 
edly  opened  to  him,  and  contrasted  it  naturally  with 
the  more  formal,  guarded,  and  almost  grudging  com- 
pliance of  British  officials,  to  like  applications  made 
to  inspect  their  public  documents. 

Mr.  Broadhead  was  listened  to  with  unbroken  at 
tention,  but  we  apprehend  that  he  was  heard  very 
indistinctly  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  church,  his 
voice  being  hardly  equal  to  fill  so  large  a space. 

After  the  close  of  the  oration,  a blessing  was  asked 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Codrnan,  of  Massachusetts,  and  then 
the  society,  with  its  invited  guests,  proceeded  to  the 
New  York  Hotel,  the  new  and  large  building  nearly 
opposite  the  church — which  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  for  thL  festival. 

The  apartments  were  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas, 
sparkling  from  handsome  out  glass  chandeliers,  and 
the  jets  thrown  out  in  a fan  shape,  and  without  any 
surrounding  globe  of  glass.  The  white  walls,  fresh 
paint,  and  tasty  furniture,  were  admirably  set  oft’  by 
these  brilliant  lights,  and  when  the  dinner  saloon  was 
thrown  open,  and  its  three  long  tables,  with  a cross 
table  at  the  head,  were  perceived — amid  a blaze  of 
gas  and  wax — and  prettily  ornamented,  particularly 
in  the  well  arranged  corbeilles,  gushing  over  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  the  coup  d'ceil  was  beautiful. 

The  company  took  their  seats  to  the  sound  of  mu- 
sic, and  very  soon — it  was  now  8*  o’clock— all  were 
absorbed  in  the  duties  and  delights  of  the  table.  The 
dinner, — considering  the  number,  some  250,  who  sat 
down,  and  that  all  was  new  and  untried, — was  re- 
markable, both  in  quality  and  in  its  manner  of  service. 
The  wines,  too,  and  attendance,  were  good  and  abun- 
dant— and  all  the  arrangements  seemed  to  have  been 
made  with  ample  forethought  and  liberality. 

As  soon  as  there  v/as  some  evidence  that  the  inner 
man  had  been  sufficiently  quieted  to  give  a chance 
for  the  intellectualities  of  tt.-s  evening,  the  vice  pre- 
sident., Mr.  Lawrence,  ( the  venerable  Gallatin,  who 
had  occupied  the  chair  for  an  hour  or  more,  having 
retired,)  stated  that  on  this  occasion  no  regular 
toasts  had  been  prepared,  but  that  it  was  hoped  there 
would  be  found  no  lack,  nevertheless,  both  of  toasts 
and  speeches.  He  then,  after  referring  to  the  origin, 
and  past  history  of  the  society  proposed  this  toast: 

“77ie  20 th  of  November,  1804 — The  birth  day  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.” 

(Loud  cheers.) 

Letters  of  apology  from  many  distinguished  indi- 
viduals were  then  read — the  first  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Miller,  now  of  Princeton — who  was  among  the 
founders  of  the  society.  He  testified  in  his  letter  his 
unabated  interest  in  Ihe  society,  and  his  great  desire 
to  hear  Mr.  Broadhead,  whose  labors  had  been  so 
successful,  but  on  the  score  of  age,  (76.)  delicate 
health,  and  the  advanced  season,  excused  himself. 

Next  came  a letter  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  from 
“Linden ivald” — the  utterance  of  the  name  and  of 
the  place  brought  down  a round  of  cheers.  Letters 
from  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Judge  Story  were 
next — all  hearing  merited  testimony  to  the  value  of 
such  societies,  and  expressive  of  interest  in  then- 
progress. 

Ollier  letters  were  announced,  among  them  one 
from  Silas  Wright,  and  one  from  Millard  Fillmore. 
This  was  the  signal  for  :<  good  natured  an *  1 sportive, 
but  very  decisive  outbreak  of  ihe  political  feelings 
of  the  comest  just  nosed.  Cries  of  “read  Silas 
Wright”  were  followed  by  still  more  urgent  cries 
“read  Millarij  Fillmore.”  Mr.  Benedict,  the  c-  --i- 
inittennan,  having  the  let'ers  in  charge  -a  .,  “you 
shall  have  both  gentlemen.”  lie  than  read  Vlr 
Weight’s  letter.  \7han  the  reading  was  finished, 
there  was  great-  cheering  for  Silas  Wright.  Next 
came  Millard  Fillmore’s— also  excusing  his  non- 
attendance  and  complimentary,  as  was  Mr.  Wright’s 
to  Mr.  Broadhead, — -and  then  iiie  cheers  at  the  close 
were  far  more  vociferous  and  numerous  than  those 
that  preceded-  The  whole  however,  was  in  perfect 
good  humor.  Numerous  other  letters  were  received, 
the  reading  of  which  were  dispensed  with. 

Luther  Bradish,  who  presided  at  one  of  the  long 
tallies,  then  rose,  and  in  Ihe  happiest  manner,  schol- 
arlike  and  gentlemanlike,  and  willi  the  unction  of 
an  old  and  admiring  friend,  spoke  somewhat  in  this 
wise:  We  copy  this  speech  and  the  others  from  the 
report  of  the  Tribune. 

“Along  the  stream  of  time,  History  frequently  pre- 
sents us  with  a:i  individual,  whose  history  may  be 
said  to  present  the  history  of  Ins  country.  Such  an 
individual  honors  this  occasion.  (Great  cheering.) 
His  life  occupies  so  much  of  that  history  as  the  en- 
tire period  in  which  he  has  lived.  (Cheers.)  But 
that  file  is  not  alone  valuable  to  history,  as  it  is  pre- 
eminently encouraging  to  public  and  to  private  vir- 
tue. (Much  cheering.)  For  remarkable  and  bril- 
liant as  has  been  the  life  and  career  of  that  rare  m 


dividual — it  has  shown  that  no  patriot  however  dis- 
tinguished— no  integrity  however  pure  and  unim- 
peachable— no  wisdom  however  exalted  and  un- 
erring— has  been  able  to  screen  him  from  the  two 
ordinary  evils  which  in  this  life  attend  the  great  and 
good.  (Cheers.)  Falsehood  has  misrepresented  his 
acts,  and  uncharitableness  and  malignity  have  assail- 
ed his  motives.  But  Time  has  corrected  the  one  and 
reproves  the  other;  (tremendous  cheers,)  and  Justice 
has  at  last  asserted  her  empire.  (Loud  cheering.) — 
Already  he  enjoys  in  his  life  time  the  judgment  of 
prosperity,  arid  the  awards  of  impartial  history. — 
(Cheering  drowned  the  rest.)  Without  further  pre- 
face I propose  to  you  to  drink  the  health  and  drink 
standing — 

John  Quincy  Adams — May  the  evening  of  his  life 
be  as  tranquil  and  happy  as  its  dawn  and  meridian 
have  been  honorable  and  useful.” 

(Most  enthusiastic  and  continued  cheering.) 

When  Mr.  Adams  rose,  as  he  did  promptly,  the 
storm  of  applause  was  instantly  hushed — the  throng 
of  waiters  between  the  tables  retired,  and  breathless 
silence  reigned. 

Under  deep  and  obvious  emotion  Mr.  Adams  spoke 
as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  If  I do  not  sink  under  the  honor 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  closed,  it  is  not  that  1 do  not  feel  the  want  of 
support.  They  are  observations  upon  vy,hich  it  be- 
comes me  to  be  silent.  If  there  is  any  part  of  those 
observations  to  which  it  would  be  excusable  in  me  to 
make  any  reference  on  this  occasion,  it  is  that  part 
in  which  the  gentleman  has  referred  to  circumstan- 
ces of  my  life,  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  me,  but 
describing  the  fortunes  of  all  men  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  character,  public  and  private,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  poets,  orators,  all  men  who  acquire  no- 
tice in.their  country  and  their  age;  and  that  is,  the 
wrong  which  I have  suffered  under  the  tongue  of 
slander.  To  these  remarks,  gentlemen,  I beg  briefly, 
[for  I perceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  brief  on  this 
occasion,]  and  simply,  to  say  that  I trust,  not  only 
to  the  remarks  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
made  here,  of  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  his 
compatriots  of  the  present  age, — but  1 appeal,  to  the 
great  end  and  object  of  this  society  and  all  similar 
societies  in  the  United  States.  (Cheers.) 

What  is  the  object  of  this  society?  It  is  to  collect 
the  materials  of  historical  truth: — truth  is  the  great 
object  of  the  foundation  of  all  societies  like  this. — 
Their  great  purpose  is  the  triumph  of  historical  truth 
— of  truth  over  slander. 

The  gentleman  here  at  my  side  has  enumerated  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  the  founders  of  this  in- 
stitution. They  all  deserve  their  reward;  and  I beg 
leave  to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  the  name 
of  a man,  indirectly  perhaps,  one  of  the  founders  of 
this  society,  and  in  fact  the  founder  of  all  similar 
societies  in  the  United  States.  1 mean  the  name  of 
Jeremy  Belknap.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Mrs 
sachusetts  Historical  Society — the  first  institution  f 
the  kind,  I believe,  in  the  country.  He  was  a man 
of  whom  the  country  may  welt  he  proud.  47 a was 
the  pastor  of  a small  congregation  in  N.  Hampshire 
— the  author  of  a history  of  New  Hampshire,  < T 
so  high  a repute  immediately  after  it  was  written, 
that  it  was  de  nominated  by  a French  traveller  through 
the  United  States,  a man  conspicuous  in  his  age 
though  unfortunate  in  his  end,  the  “ precious  history 
of  New  Hampshire.”  He  was  the  author  of  tho  first 
olume  of  American  Biography — the  author  also  of 
a collection  of  religious  hymns  and  psalms  which  is 
still  in  use  in  the  common  wealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  which  has  improved  the  taste  in  poetry  and  let- 
ters, of  l lie  congregations  which  make  use  of  it.  He 
first  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  and  since  that  time  every  state  in  New 
England,  the  state  of  New  York,  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  state  of  Maryland,  the  state  of  Kentuc- 
ky, the  state  of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  others  have 
instituted  similar  societies.  AnJ  gentlemen,  if  it 
should  be  your  fortune  to  be  exposed  to  the  shafts  of 
calumny,  1 recommend  you  to  rely  upon  these  socie- 
ties and  their  efforts  to  procure  a triumph  of  truth, 
for  your  justification  in  after  limes. 

Gentlemen,  I have  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  the 
use  and  advantages  of  historical  societies.  They  ap- 
pear to  me  to  he  among  the  greatest  aud  most  pow- 
erful institutions  in  improving  the  condition  of  man 
upon  earth.  And  when  we  go  back  to  the  first  dis- 
covery of  this  hemisphere  by  Columbus,  and  trace 
the  history  of  the  different  parts  of  this  hemisphere 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  I believe  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a constant  lmDrovement  in  the  condition 
of  man  upon  earth. 

1 must  request  you  to  excuse  me  from  any  further 
observations,  and  I beg,  m answer  to  the  sentimen  t 
which  you  have  so  cordially  received  for  me,  to  give 
in  reply  the  following  sentiment: 
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American  History — of  ihe  past,  commenced  with 
hemic  enterprise:  of  the  present,  progressing  hand  in 
hand,  wit  i h improvement;  of  the  future,  may 
it  fulfil  the  [ oph  cy  of  Berkley — “Time’s  nobles', 
offspring  is  the  .ust.” 

During  this  speech,  a cambric  handkerchief  falling 
to  the  ground  would  have  been  heard  and  felt,  so  ri 
vited  was  attention  to  the  “old  man  eloquent,”  and 
when  he  had  closed  the  whole  company  rose  to  cheer 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  next  vice  president,  next 
took  tlie  floor,  and  in  a fine  clear  voice  and  animated 
manner  referred  to  the  presence  among  us  of  dele 
gates  from  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  society,  and 
then  went  on  to  speak  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  com 
rnonvvealth  founded  by  him  w ho,  among  uninspired 
law-givers,  must  ever  rank  first,  William  Penn.  In 
Pennsylvania,  he  who  was  second  only  to  him  who  is 
alwavs  first,  George  Washington — Benjamin  Franklin, 
had  his  residence  and  pursued  the  wonderful  experi- 
ments by  which  he  brought  down  lightning  from  the; 
heavens.  In  Pennsylvania  George  Washington  was 
much,  arid  long;  and  there  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  issued,  and  the  father  of  the  memora- 
ble statesman  who  is  now  with  us,  there  was  one  of 
the  committee  to  report  that  immortal  paper.  Here, 
loo,  the  federal  constitution  had  its  birth;  and  to  this 
Mr.  B.  added  the  long  list  of  those  Pennsylvanians 
who  have  advanced  science  and  the  arts:  Godfrey, 
the  inventor  of  the  Quadrant — that  passes  wrongfully 
under  ihe  name  of  Hadiev, — Fulton,  who  gave  to  us 
complete  and  practical  the  steamboat — Fitch,  who 
- iiad  as  early  as  ’87,  actually  propelled  a steamboat 
or,  the  Delaware — and  even  Oliver  Evans,  who  in 
1804,  constructed  and  set  in  motion  a steam  wagon; 
which,  although  it  did  not  then  quite  succeed,  was 
so  far  successful  as  to  authorize  its  inventor  to  de. 
dare  his  confidence  that  men  were  then  living  who 
would  pass  between  Philadelphia  and  New  Y.uk,  in 
steam  carriages,  in  twelve  hours. 

'Phe  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia,  from  whom  yon 
will  doubtless  soon  hear,  came  to  this  festival 


New  York  to  buy  goods  was  just  as  preposterous  as 
it  would  be  now  of  your  Indiamen  to  come  up  be- 
tween ihe  capes  of  the  Delaware.  (Cheers  ) 

When  George  Fox,  in  1656,  travelled  through 
ihese  capes  to  the  Providence  plantations,  New 
York  was  a village  of  lints,  and  Philadelphia  was 
not;  and  a clergyman  in  1759,  travelling  through  the 
United  States,  wrote  a book  now  iri  your  library,  in 
which  he  says  that  these  colonies  never  will  be  uni- 
ted, their  interests  are  so  opposed;  and  that  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  never  can  be  friends,  for  that 
they  will  always  be  rivals  for  the  trade  of  New  Jer 
=ey.  (Loud  cheers  and  roars  of  laughter,  in  which 
Mr.  Adams  joined.)  And  [ may  as  well  stale  that 
this  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burnaby.  And  yet  within  15 
years  a common  danger  and  a common  cause  united 
these  states  in  a bond  of  union  never  to  he  dissolved. 
(Cheers.)  And  Pennsylvanians  hallowed  all  your  soil 
w ith  their  blood  shed  freely  in  defence  of  your  free- 
dom. The  names  of  Miles,  ami  Attle,  and  Parker, 
and  Piper  must  be  known,  and  others  who  shed  their 
blood  between  Gowannus  and  Brooklyn  fighting 
against  the  British  troops  on  the  29th  of  August, 

1776.  And  there  is  not  a spot  from Hill  to 

Harlem  Heights  but  can  attest  the  gallantry  of  Penn- 
sylvania soldiers  fighting  to  defend  New  York.  (Im- 
mense cheering.)  And  it  is  a comfort  this  day.  when 
dishonor  weighs  down  my  native  state,  to  think  and 
speak  of  her  days  and  deeds  of  honor  and  renown. — 
(Cheers.)  There  is  one  tiling  connected  with  the 
tiistory  of  Pennsylvania,  that  should  be  told  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  in  that  stale  house  yard  in  Phila- 
delphia, when  walking  in  an  hour  of  perplexity  and 
trouble,  with  cares  beyond  all  human  ken  upon  his 
shoulders,  that  John  Adams  suggested  the  name  of 
George  Washington  as  the  American  commander  in 
chief.  (Here  three  terrific  cheers  were  given.) — 


that  a word  of  encouragement  from  a superior  socie- 
ty was  welcome;  and  again,  in  behalf  of  his  associ- 
ation, he  tendered  h is  warmest  thanks  for  that  kind 
welcome.  As  he  felt  himself  physically  incapable 
of  sending  bis  voice  through  Ihe  room,  he  concluded 
by  giving— 

Archaeological  Societies — Their  course  is  onward 
and  upward;  let  us  give  them  a push  forward. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  and  said — 1 have  just  received  a 
letter,  sir,  from  a gentleman  whom  I am  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with.  He  requests  me  to  present  to 
the  society  a coin  of  Massachusetts  illustrative  of 
the  first  history  of  that  colony.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  pine-tree  shilling;  and  it  is  highly  inter- 
esting in  many  respects  from  its  associations.  It  was 
a coin  made  by  an  act  of  that  colony  in  1652;  and  the. 
coining  of  it  was  an  act  of  independence  in  itself, 
inasmuch  as  the  making  of  coin  at  all  in  the  colonies 
was  high  treason  by  the  laws  of  England.  And  yet 
with  that  law  in  full  force,  and  living  under  it,  they 
did  make  coin;  and  that  act  authorizing  the  colony 
to  do  it  remained  in  force  till  my  time;  for  1 have 
seen  and  passed  those  pine-tree  shillings  in  the  days 
of  my  boyhood.  It  is  well  known  that  in  almost  all 
European  countries  it  is  high  treason  for  any  but  the 
government,  to  make  coin;  and  it  is  part  of  the  histo- 
ry of  Massachusetts  that  her  people  did,  in  ihe  face 
of  this,  continue  to  make  ami  emit  this  coin.  And 
they  continued  to  make  it  until  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  but  always  with  this  year  of  1652 
upon  it,  that  they  might  not  incur  the  penalty  of  the 
act.  (Laughter.)  1 concur  with  the  gentleman  who 
sends  it  that  it  is  an  object  worthy  the  acceptance  of' 
the  society.  Although  personally  unknown  to  me,  1 
have  though!  it  my  duty  to  present  it  to  the  society 
in  his  name,  and  I hope  that  the  letter  will  he  read 
and  the  coin  accepted.  (Cheers.)  And  now  I wish 


country  than  this  one  act,  great  should  he  our  gruli 
tude  therefor.  But  there  is  another  act  that  also  en- 
titles him  to  our  solid  and  lasting  esteem.  It  was 


steam  propelled  carriages  in  five  and  a half  hours — the  same  John  Adams  that  proposed  George  Wash- 


Mr.  B.  concluded  a very  happy  and  well  delivered 
address  with  this  toasl: 

“ Thomas  Godfrey,  Samvel  Fitch , and  Oliver  Evans — • 
Pennsylvanians  honorably  identified  with  science, 
with  the  progress  of  the  inventive  arts,  and  with 
social  improvements — let  history  see  to  it,  that  their  | 


names  are  not  forgotten. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  B Read  then  rose  and  said, 
turn  my  sincere  thanks,  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men, for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  honoring  Ihe 
memory  of  those  distinguished  men  born  in  my  na- 
tive state.  (Cheers  ) 'i  lit  re  are  times,  sir,  when  a 
Pennsylvania  man  should  lie  very  careful  how  he 


And  if  that  great  man  had  done  nothing  more  for  his  j to  say  a few  worjs  more  i„  relation  to  a subject  that 

1 -•-"•■m  k i j ^ ^ |)ave  touched  upon  when  I was  up  before; 

but  the  i i. pre-sion  then  u;  on  my  mind  & feelings  was 
so  strong  that  the  power  of  speech  was  almost  taken 
from  me.  1 ought  to  have  spoken  of  your  venerable 
president,  and  1 could  have  wished  to  have  spoken  of 
him  as  though  lie  was  not  present.  1 should  have 
done  so  had  he  been  here,  and  1 have  now  a stronger 
impulse  to  make  these  observations  than  if  he  was 
present.  (Cheers)  I considered  it  a great  honor  when 
1 received  the  letter  inviting  me  to  spend  this  day 
with  your  society.  (Cheers.)  I received  a letterof 
invitation  as  many  others  did,  arid  1 appear  heie  to- 
dai  in  my  individual  capacity,  and  also  as  one  of  the 


inglon  commander  in  chief,  that  made  John  Marshall 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  (Here  the  cheer- 
ing was  absolutely  deafening,  and  lasted  some  min- 
utes.) Not  to  detain  you  longer,  Mr.  President,  1 
give  you: 

The  history  of  the  good  old  times,  and  its  conservative 


! influence;  it  will  keep  us  one  nation  when  every  other 
I re. ; link  is  broken. 

Chief  Justice  Jones  rose  to  offer  a toast,  but  for 
some  moments  he  could  not  be  heard,  such  was  the 
confusion.  He  said  it  was  his  duty  to  introduce  to 


delegates  of  five  from  the  Massachusetts  society.— 
(Cheers.)  To  the  letter  which  was  sent  me,  your 
the  kind  regards  of  the  company  The  delegation  of  honorable  president  added  a line  saying,  “J  shall  like 


to  shake  hands  with  you  once  more  in  this  world!”  Sir, 
if  nothing  else  could  have  induced  me,  these  words 
would  have  compelled  my  attendance  here:  (cheers,) 
and  1 can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would  have  pre- 
vented me.  (Loud  cheers  ) I have  lived  long,  sir, 
in  this  world;  and  I have  been  connected  with  all 
sorts  of  men — of  all  sects  and  descriptions!  I have 
been  in  the  public  services  for  a greater  part  of  ray 
life,  and  filled  various  offices  of  trust  in  conjunction 


Connecticut,  and  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  discharge 
moves  when  merited  compliments  are  floated  about.  I of  this  duty  he  would  do  in  brief  words.  The  state 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  And,  indeed,  a Pennsylvania  of  Connecticut  was  emphatically  a sister  state.  The 
man  now  a days  should  be  very  grateful  when  he  re-  ties  which  bound  her  to  us  were  nearly  as  dear  as 
ceives  any  compliment  at  all.  (Cheers  anu  laughter.)  those  of  nature.  When  the  sons  of  New  York  and 
I thank  you  lor  referring  to  the  days  of  the  manly  New  England  rose  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  tbe 
industry  and  ingenuity  ol  my  state.  That  is  a chap-  parent  country,  she  came  forward  anil  laying  aside 
ter  which  we  may  well  be  proud  of.  (Cheers.)  But  her  prejudices,  became  brothers  hi  the  glorious 

there  is  a chapter  in  our  history  which  wc  may  man-  cause,  and  since  then  co  worker  in  the  great  cause  , v , 

luily  refer  to  at  once.  (Cheers.)  It  is  a chapter  of  civil  improvement.  After  that  bitter  day  had  ! will)  that  venerable  gentleman,  A Iberl  Gallatin. 
not  yet  concluded.  (Cneers.)  . But  it  is  one  which  a passed  over,  her  young  men  cams  among  the  citizens  j (Cheers.)  1 have  known  him  half  a century'.  In 
Pennsylvania  man  abroad  is  suie  to  have  meet  him  of  this  state,  and  urged  forward  by  their  enterprise,  : many  Rings  we  differed — on  many  questions  of  pub- 
full  in  the  face — it  is  the  one  in  which  we  failed  to'  the  industry  and  energy  which  lias  since  filled  our  lie  interest  and  policy  we  were  divided  -and  in  the 
pay  our  hunesl  debts.  (Cheers.)  But  that  chapter  ports  with  flsets  of  shipping,  our  docks  with  mer-  history  of  parties  in  this  country  there  is  no  man 

cliandise,  arid  has  sent  the  American  flag  into  every  j from  whom  I have  so  widely  differed  as  1 have  from 
sea,  and  lo  every  known  port  of  Ihe  globe  It  was  him.  But  on  other  things  we  have  harmonized.— 
the  enterprise  of  the  sons  of  Connecticut — a sort  of  (Cheers.)  And  now  ihere  is  no  man  with  w lioin  i 
new  element  infused  into  our  Dutch  steadiness — j so  thoroughly  agree  on  ail  points  as  1 do  with  him. 
which  lias  filled  our  state  with  villages  and  schools,  ; (Loud  cheers.)  But  one  word  more  let  me  say  be- 
arid  has  made  her  what  she  is  proud  to  be  called — ’ fore  I leave  you  and  him — birds  of  passage  as  we  are, 
the  Empire  Stale.  Wherever  New  England  sent  her  ! bound  to  a warmer  and  more  c ngenial  clime  that, 
sons,  there  too  she  sent  learning  and  religion;  and  as  1 among  all  the  public  men  with  yvnoin 1 nave  been 
she  contributed  lo  swell  our  wealth  and  greatness,  so  I associated  in  the  course  ol  my  political  file,  whethei 
has  she  helped  to  elevate  our  moral  and  intellectual  j agreeing  or  differing  in  opinion  with  him,  have  al- 
character.  We  have  retained  our  Dutch  character  j ways  found  him  to  he  an  Honest  and  honoiab.e  man. 
of  prudence,  but  we  have  incorporated  with  it  the  (Tremendous  cheering. ) 


has  yet  to  be  concluded.  (Cheers.)  And  that  day 
of  our  shameful  regrets  has  soon  lo  pass  away. — 
(Cheers.)  I do  not  speak  as  a prophet,  sir,  but  I 
speak  as  a hopeful  man.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  And 
] do  honestly  believe  that  before  a few  months  shall 
have  passed  away,  the  dishonor  of  Pennsylvania  will 
be  as  a thing  long  since  passed  and  gone.  (Loud  and 
continued  cheering.) 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  darker  periods  in  j 
our  history  than  this,  sir  (Laughter.)  ! saw  a let- 
ter a day  or  two  since,  written  by  a distinguished  ! 
man  in  Philadelphia  lo  his  friend  iri  this  stale,  ori  the  ; 


17th  of  August,  1781,  say  ing  that  the  legislature  had  j enterprising  character  of  New  England.  In  coticlu- 


just  adjourned,  and  there  w as  not  money  enough  in 
ihe  treasury  to  pay  a a£'IU  warrant.  (Cheers  and 
Laughter.)  And  yet  in  11  years  after  this  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  a house  was  laid  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  Pennsylvania  was 
out  of  debt.  (Cheers.)  And  this  happened  in  less 
than  12  years — many  of  them  years  of  war  and  Se- 
vern simerings.  And  to  none  did  Pennsylvania  so 
much  owe  her  release  from  embarrassments  as  to 
the  citizen  of  a frontier  county — who  by  his  talents 
and  enterprise — got  her  out  cl  dtblJ  ! mean  our 
fellow  citizen,  Albeit  Gallatin,  (immense  cheer 
mg: ) His  report  ot  Feb.  1792  was  the  foundation  of 
ins  well-earned  lame,  and  the  foundation  of  the  cre- 
dit of  Pennsylvania.  (Cheers  ) One  word  as  to  the 
associations  that  should  bind  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Yo:  k together.  A few  years  ago  and  we  were  the 
metropolis,  and  you  were  the  country  town  (Laugh- 
mi.)  And  the  idea  of  southern  merchants  coming  to 


sion,  he  gave  as  a sentiment — 

'Ihe  Historical  Society  of  Connecticut — The 
youngest  in  the  field,  but  not  the  less  efficient  in  the 
cause. 

President  Day,  of  Yale  College,  replied  on  behalf 
of  the  Connecticut  delegation.  He  thanked  the  soci- 
ety in  the  name  of  the  stale  and  of  the  society  of 
which  tie  was  a member,  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  venerable  speaker  had  aliuded  Lo  them,  and  m 
which  the  sentiments  had  been  received  by  those 
around  him.  Of  the  state  he  should  say  nothing,  but 
for  the  institution  to  which  leferenee  h«l  been  made, 
he  would  say  that  although  of  tender  age,  she  was 
vigorous  and  promising.  Soon  after  ils  birth  it  had 
gone  asleep  and  had  had  a nap  for  some  years. — 
When  it  opened  ils  eyes,  it  was  wide  awake,  and 
was  not  sleepy  yet.  Conscious  of  a sound  constitu- 
tion and  vigorous  health, she  wenttowoik,  and  what 
she  had  to  do,  she  accomplished.  He  acknowledged 


Mr.  Gibbs  read  the  letter: 

X.w  York,  JFcv.  20,  1844. 

Respected  sir:  Will  you  allow  me  to  piesent, 
through  you,  to  tiie  NVvvYoik  Historical  Society, 
the  enclosed,  a memento  of  the  early  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  Masssachusells  colony.  It  is  worth 
preserving  as  a part  ol  tiie  history  oi  its  time,  it 
has  suffered  some  in  it:  circumference,  Irom  the  ma- 
ny rough  hands  through  which  it  lias  passed,  but 
enonghls  left  to  tell  its  own  story.  Your  humble  and 
obedient  servant, 

WM.  N.  BLAKEMAN,  M.  D. 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Senator  Folsom  gave  as  a sentiment — 

Ancient  Mexico— The  classic  ground  of  the  New 
World  — (in  connection  with  the  health  of  General 
Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister,  who  sat  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  president.) 

General  Almonte  returned  thanks.  He  was  unable 
to  exp! css  himself,  he  said,  in  a foreign  language  as 
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he  would  desire,  and  hoped  the  Historical  Society 
would  forgive  any  omission  on  his  part  in  conse- 
quence, in  explaining  his  sentiments.  He  could  only 
acknowledge,  the  honor  the  gentleman  had  done  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  nation  to 
which  he  had  the  honor  to  belong,  and  of  which  he 
was  the  representative.  He  gave  in  return — 

Prosperity  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  — 
and  he  hoped  it  would  extend  its  researches,  and 
diffuse  its  knowledge,  not  only  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  to  the  whole  continent  of  America. 

This  toast  was  received  with  a round  of  cheers. 

Mr.  Joseph  Blunt,  in  proposing  the  follow  mg  toast, 
introduced  it  briefly,  observing  that  the  name  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  was  as  dear  to  Americans,  as 
that  of  Marathon  was  to  the  Grecians.  Her  puri'v 
of  purpose  and  her  heroic  example,  are-traits  in  her 
history  of  which  she  can  as  well  be  proud  of  now, 
as  she  was  in  the  days  of  the  revolution — 

“Massachusetts,  her  present  history  forms  a proud 
comment  on  the  glorious  teachings  ol  the  past.'1 

Hon.  Leverett  fcsal tonsta  1 1 , of  Salem,  Mass.,  said 
that  after  all  lit  a t had  been  offered,  he  had  lioped 
that  he  might  be  excused,  and  lie  begged  gentlemen 
not  to  be  alarmed  for  fear  be  intended  to  make  a long 
speech,  lie  did  not  know  that  he  could  make  a 
speech  at  all;  but,  said  lie,  in  the  expressive  language 
of  the  celebrated  Gen.  Miller,  “i’ll  try.”  He  then 
referred  to  the  galaxy  of  honored  men  who  formed 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  native  state  would  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  New  York  in  her  efforts  to  preserve  wliat- 
ever  related  to  her  past  history.  These  associations 
were  doing  much  to  throw  light  upon  the  stormy 
events  of  the  revolution.  The  great  monument  of 
the  enterprise  of  New  York,  the  Erie  canal,  had 
been  alluded  to.  To  compare  with  this  Massachu- 
setts had  her  western  railroad,  by  means  of  which 
she  had  linked  herself  indissolubly  to  the  empire 
state.  The  city  of  New  York  had  supplied  her  in- 
habitants with  water  by  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  modern  times,  and  Boston  was  about  to  lol- 
iow  her  example. 

Tne  orator  of  the  evening  had  reminded  us  of  the 
fact  that  the  island  on  which  this  great  city  now 
stands  was  once  purchased  for  the  round  sum  of  §24 
— a bargain  at  which  Jonathan  was  no  doubt  well 
pleased.  What  a change,  since  that  event  took 
place! 

Mr.  S.  proceeded  lo  speak  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Pilgrims — their  spirit  of  independence,  and  their 
sacrifices  for  posterity.  It  was  our  duty  to  gather  up 
the  records  uf  their  labors  and  achievements,  that 
nothing  be  lost.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
him  lartiier.  He  closed  by  giving  a sentiment  in 
substance  as  follows: 

Oar  ancestors  and  our  posterity — Whatever  else 
we  may  transmit  to  the  latter,  it  wili  be  of  no  value 
to  them  unless  accompanied  by  the  indomitable  spi- 
rit of  freedom  possessed  ny  the  former. 

Prof.  Mason  of  the  New  York  University  said  that, 
much  as  he  had  been  interested  in  the  remarks  ol 
gentlemen,  lie  did  not  think  iL  would  quite  do  lo  sut- 
ler the  celebration  to  pass  oft  as  a Down  East  affair. 
It  was  hardly  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  New 
York  ill  at  the  voice  of  none  of  the  honored  members 
of  tier  Historical  Society  should  be  heard  on  this 
occasion.  Ha  would  therefore  request  the  aged  gen 
tlemun  on  the  opposite  side  ol  the  hall  to  put  aside  his 
segar  and  aiiord  the  company  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  Ins  voice. 

Dr.  Francis  being  thus  alluded  to,  rose  and  ob- 
s :rve  J Dial  lie  could  only  speak  under  the  influence  ol 
me  powerful  galvanism  ui  me  urami  ol  the  evening, 
with  whose  report  of  discoveries  in  foreign  lands  he 
had  been  delighted.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  an 
amusing  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  ol  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  from  the  lime  when  he 
carried  its  library  on  his  back  from  one  place  of  de 
posit  to  another  to  preserve  it  from  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  down  lo  tile  present  lime.  'J  o illus 
traie  me  hmralure  of  the  company  they  began  by 
collecting  ail  the  spelling  books  that  were  extant. — 
To  illustrate  its  religion,  they  gathered  all  the  ser 
mons  ami  hymn  books  they  could  had,  and  among  tin 
laller  they  had  preserved  Joel  Barlow’s  translations 
ol  David’s  Psalms.  Barlow  was  a sturdy  democrat, 
and  would  not  sillier  Uie  name  of  tfie  king  lo  go  mu 
a single  line  of  ins  verse.  J o l.iuslraie  his  republi 
can  spirit,  Dr.  F.  quoted  a stanzas  of  one  cl  In 
iiy  inns: 

“Iiovv  glorious  is  our  president 
Who  rules  abuve  the  sky! 

The  people  all  wiih  one  consent 
Adore  Ins  majes'y  ” 

the  society  had  also  an  extensive  collection  of  ol 
newspapers,  among  which  was  a file  of  Franklin' 
‘Boston  News  Letter.’  Then,  too,  they  began  early 
lo  eoilecl  works  of  a higher  intellectual  cast,  amun 
which  they  iiad  treasured  up  the  lectures  of  M, 


Adams  before  Howard  University.  These  remaiks  perale  and  business-like  tone  of  Mr.  Everett’s  let- 
were  seasoned  with  a racy  wit  which  the  reporter  ters,  and  with  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  his 
found  i!  impossible  to  transfer  to  paper,  owing  to  the  . ever-aclive  attention  lo  Ihe  rights  of  his  country  and 
:t~j  u.,11  I the  interests  of  his  fellow  citizens.  r A""' 


confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  hall 

Dr.  Francis  concluded  by  offering  the  following  1 
sentiment: 

The  Stale  of  New  York — She  is  worthy  of  her  j 
Historical  Society.. 

Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt  said  that,  at  the  late  hour  of  the  ! 
evening,  he  would  refer  to  only  one  spot  connected 
with  the  history  of  Ihe  country,  and  that  should  be  1 
Plymouth  Rock.  As  the  c hildren  of  Israel  were  re- 1 
freshed  by  the  water  which  (lowed  from  the  rork 
smitten  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  so  had  ihe  people  of 
(his  country  their  most  cherished  principles  from  the' 
pilgrims  of  Plymouth.  As  one  who  traced  his  an- 1 
cestry  to  Holland,  he  remembered  with  pride  that 
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MR  EVERETT  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

Grbsvennr  Place,  September  19.  1842. 

(Received  September  19.) 

The  undersigned,  Sic.  has  received  the  instructions 
of  his  government  lo  give  information  io  the  earl  of 
Aberdeen,  &c.  of  an  outrage  on  the  American  vessel 
“John  A Robb,”  committed  by  lieutenant  comman- 
dant Mason,  of  her  majesty’s  armed  vessel  the  “\Va- 
terwitch.” 

It  appears  from  the  papers  in  the  case,  copies  of 
which  are  herewith  transmitted,  that  about  the  27th 
of  last  Marcli  Ihe  aforesaid  vessel  was  iaken  pnsses- 


the  pilgrims  first  found  a resting  place  from  oppres-  | s'on  M sea  L>y  an  aimed  force  from  the  “Watcr- 


sion  in  that  land.  He  would  give  as  a sentiment 
The  Puritan  Pilgrims  of  the  22J  December,  jfi20 
— The  old  Bay  Stale  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
worthy  delegation  of  her  Historical  Society. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell  then  rose  and  said: 


itch;”  and  that  a few  days  afterwards,  viz:  on  the 
5th  of  April  last,  she  was  boarded  by  Mr.  Mason, 
and  one  of  her  ship’s  company,  Peter  Hutchinson, 
forcibly  taken  out  against  the  w ill  and  in  opposi- 
tion lo  the  protest  of  the  master  of  the  “John  A. 


Mr.  President — I will  retain  our  friends  but  a sin-  Robb.” 
gle  minute.  1 have  been  requested  to  offer  a senti-  i The  fact  of  the  removal  of  the  seaman  is  a 'milted 
ment  having  reference  to  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  I by  Mr.  Matson  in  the  certificate  furnished  by  him, 
colony  of  Georgia  was  the  last  planted  by  G.  Britain  which  will  be  found, among  the  papers  accompany  - 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  Stales,  bull  >n2l  Hi  is  note.  I he  justification  of  this  outrage  al- 
though Inst,  she  was  not  least  in  importance  or  in  1 leged  by  Mr.  Matson,  viz:  that  “no  agreement  vv hat- 
interest.  Her  founder,  though  littlq. over  thirty  years  ! ever  was  made  by  the  seaman,”  if  intended  to 
of  age  at  the  time,  was  a member  of  the  British  par-  mean  that  he  was  not  regulai  ly  and  legally  shipped, 
liament,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  c.ontineri-l 's  disproved  by  the  testimony  ol  the  American  consu I 
tal  wai  of  Europe,  and  was  aschelar  and  philan- i al  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  by  the  documents  herewith 
thropist.  With  bin  came  John  and  Charles  Wes-  j kaj|s|1|illed 


On  what  evidence  Mr.  Matson  proceeded  to  rebut 
that  of  the  vessel’s  papers,  in  support  of  the  extreme- 
ly improbable  suggestion  1 hat  “the  seaman  w as  on 
board  the  vessel  without  any  agreement  whatever,” 
is  not  slated  nor  very  easy  to  conceive. 

This  point,  however,  is  not  important  lobe  settled, 
as  it  does  not  change  the  character  of  the  transac- 
tion. 'i  he  act  of  lieutenant  commandant  Matson 
was  entirely  unwarranted  ori  his  own  statement  of 
the  case,  and  will,  the  undersigned  has  rio  dutibt,  be 
promptly  disavowed  by  her  majesty’s  government. — 
He  lias  been  directed  to  lose  no  time  in  representing 
the  case  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  order  that  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Matscn  may  receive  that  reprehension 
from  his  superiors  which  it  obviously  cal  s for,  and 
that  proper  measures  may  be  taken  by  her  majesty’s 
government  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 


ley,  whose  names  have  become  as  familiar  to  ihe' 
world  as  to  the  great  denomination  of  Christians  to' 
which  they  belonged  and  of  which  (hev  were  the  I 
founders.  They  plantei  the  first  settlement  on  the  ', 
spot  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Savannah.  I oiler 
the  following  sentiment. 

General  James  Oglethorpe — The  founder  of  the  ! 
colony  of  Georgia,  youngest  child  of  the  colonial 
enterprise  of  England,  lie  was  a hero,  a statesman,  j 
and  a philantropist,  and  his  name  should  be  held  in! 
lasting  and  grateful  remembrance. 

Mr.  Jay  was  delegated  by  the  H.  S.  of  Georgia, 
and  replied  to  this  in  a neat  speech. 

He  gave  this  toast: 

The  motto  of  Georgia,  Non  sibi  sed  aliis — Descrip- ! 
five  of  the  character  of  our  fathers  and  of  the  la-  j 
bors  of  the  historian.  May  it  soon  be  applicable 

also  to  our  national  and  state  legislation  and  our  do-  | causes  of  complaint. 

mestic  institutions.  j it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  American 

Rev.  Mr.  Bethune  was  loudly  called  for-,  and  made  consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whose  report  uf  the  traris- 
a most  beautifui  speech.  He  gave— “The  health  of  action  is  found  among  the  papers  herewith  transmit- 
the  orator  of  the  evening,  lie  has  acquitted  himself , t e A , is  one  of  the  officers  whose  cnaracter  and  con- 
in  a manner  worthy  of  the  office  given  him.”  | duct  are  so  honorably  noticed  in  the  letter  of  her 

Mr.  Adams  here  left,  and  the  company  rose  and  majesty’s  ( barge  d’atlairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  Au- 
gave  him  three  hearty  cheers.  I gust  31,  1841,  and  in  the  despatch  of  the  Earl  of 

Mr  Gerard  then  was  called  for  vociferously,  and  ; Aberdeen  to  Mr.  I ox  of  the  19ih  of  last  November. 


made  the  most  witty  speech  of  the  whole  evening, 
which  kept  the  company  in  a roar  the  whole  time  lie 
was  speaking.  lie  gave 

“The  merchants  of  New  York — The  modern  Ar- 
gonauts, who  have  not  only  sought  after,  but  found 
the  golden  fleece.” 

Mr.  J.  D.  Ogden  was  called  for,  and  gave — 
“History  without  commerce,  would  be  more  like 
a closed  Book  than  an  open  letter.” 

Mr  Gibbs  gave  the  last  toast — 

“Our  guests,” 

which  was  drank  standing;  and  the  company  broke 
up  with  a few  private  drinks  about  one  o’clock  this 
morning.  ‘ 


UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Among  other  documents  published  by  the  British 
government,  and  submitted  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, is  the  correspondence,  during  the  year  1343, 
if  that  government  with  foreign  powers  not  parties 
to  treaties  or  conventions  giving  a mutual  right  of 
search  of  vessels  suspected  of  the  slave  trade.  Part 
(D)  of  this  document  col. tains  the  correspondence  be-  i as  iollows 


tween  Mr.  Everett,  minister  from  the  U.  Slates  to  the 
court  (if  St  James,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  British 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

This  correspondence  related  to  the  ca=es  of  the 
vessels  “John  A.  Robb,”  ‘ Jones.”  “Tigris,”  “Sea- 
mew, ’’“Roderick  Dhu,”  and  “William  and  Francis.” 
j'lie  circumstances  attending  the  two  former  vessels 
ippearing,  from  this  document,  yet  to  remain  unad- 
justed, we  proceed  to  place  before  our  readers  such 
jarts  of  the  correspondence  -as  will  enable  them  to 
perceive  the  state  in  which  they  lest,  giving  to-day 
he  papers  relating  to  the  case  of  the  “John  A.  Robb,” 
>nd  reserving  for  another  paper  those  which  relate 
o the  “J  .ncs.” 

We  are  equally  gratified  with  the  manly,  but  tem 


The  undersigned,  &c. 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

The  right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Aeerdeen,  K.  T.,  &c. 

THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN  TO  MR.  EVERETT. 

[Extract. J 

Foreign  Office,  July  3,  1813. 

In  the  case  of  the  “John  A.  Robb,”  Ihe  vessel 
upon  which  Mr.  Everett,  in  iiis  nole  of  Ihe  19lh 
September  last,  complains  that  an  outrage  v.  as  coin- 
mil  led  by  lieutenant  Matson,  of  her  majesty’s  brig 
‘ Watervvitrh,”  her  majesty’s  government  have  ob- 
tained a full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  lieutenant 
Matson.  The  undersigned  lias  tiie  honor  to  enclose 
to  Mr.  Everett  an  abstract  of  that  report,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  act  which  forms  the  suhj-ct  of  Mr. 
Everett’s  complaint.  Her  majesty’s  government  and 
the  law  advisers  of  ihe  crown,  have  ghen  a eaieful 
attention  to  the  facts  there  di  tailed,  and  il  is  their 
opinion  that  lieutenant  Matson  was  justified,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  the  conduct  which  he  pursued. - 
towards  Peter  Hutchinson,  the  seaman  whom  he  is 
stated,  but  incorrectly,  to  have  removed  forcibly 
from  the  “John  A.  Robb.”  The  facts  a|ipcar  to  be 
Lieutenant  Matson,  after  bearing  the 


statement  of  Hutchinson,  and  seeing  the  papers, 
formed  an  opinion  that  Hutchinson  havt  been  ill  used 
on  board  the  ‘ John  A.  Robb,”  and  that  “he  was  as 
free  to  quit  as  lie  Imd  been  lo  enter  that  vessel;”  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  thought  it  right,  upon  Ihe 
master’s  refusal  to  give  up  to  Hutchinson,  his  clot  lies 
and  wages,  to  decline  interfering  in  the  matter;  and 
he  therefore  informed  Hutchinson  that  he  could  give 
him  no  assistance,  and  that  it  must  depend. entirely 
upon  the  master;  he  also  told  Hutchinson  and  the 
master  to  settle  the  question  between  themselves, 
saying  that  he  was  going  on  shore,  and  that  Ins  boat 
would  call  alongside  again  in  her  passage  oil'  to 
the  “ Waterwitch.”  When  the  boat  came  alongside, 
Hutchinson  having  so  far  settled  with  the  master 
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as  to  obtain  from  him  his  clothes,  though  not  his 
wages,  got  into  the  boat  and  proceeded  to  the  “Wa- 
tcrwitch.” 

Had  the  occurrence,  which  is  here  described,  been 
accoinpanied  by  an  act  of  violence  or  authority,  such 
as  to  justify  the  character  given  to  it  in  the  complaint 
which  Mr.  Everett  has  transmitted  to  the  undersign- 
ed her  majesty’s  government  would  have  fell  bound 
at  once  to  tender  to  the  government  of  the  U.  States 
a ready  satisfaction  for  such  a proceeding,  and  they 
would  have  visited  the  author  of  if  with  their  heavy 
displeasure. 

l]ut  under  the  circumstances  above  stated,  and 
staled,  as  her  majesty’s  government  'have  reason  to 
believe,  with  perfect  accuracy , her  majesty ’s  govern- 
ment cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  just  ground  for 
tiie  charge  against  Lieutenant  Matson  of  having  for- 
cibly taken  Hutchinson  from  on  board  the  “John  A. 
Rabbi”  and  they  therefore  feel  that  they  cannot  dis- 
avow  the  act  of  that  officer,  as  requested  by  Mr. 
Everett,  to  whose  government  that  act,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Matson,  in  his  im 
tercourse  with  the  “John  A.  Robb,”  has  been  inaccu- 
rately and  very  unfairly  represented. 

The  undersigned,  &c. 

ABERDEEN. 

Edward  Everett,  Esq. 

[enclosure.] 

Extracl  from  a Idler  of  Lieutenant  Matson  to  Rear  Ad- 

wiral  Percy,  dated  H.  M's  brig  “ fVattrwitch,”  Si- 
mon's Bay,  tebruary  2,  1843. 

1 now,  sir,  come  to  the  distinct  charge  of  having 
forcibly  taken  a man  out  of  the  “Jo/m  A.  Robb."— 
After  I had  returned  to  Cabinda  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  two  slavers  above  mentioned,  1 received  a letter 
(April  5)  signed  “Peter  Hutchinson,”  who  stated 
that  he  and  two  other  Englishmen,  whom  he  named, 
had  been  cruelly  ill  treated  since  1 left  the  port,  and 
they  earnestly  implored  my  assistance.  1 immedi- 
ately went  on  board  the  “John  A.  Robb”  and  in- 
Inrmed  the  master  that  I received  a complaint  from 
three  British  subjects,  who  had  been  lil  treated  by 
him.  He  asked  who  they  were;  and  on  my  saying, 
the  name  of  one  was  Peter  Hutchinson,  lie  declared  j 
thorn  was  no  such  person  on  board.  I showed  him  the 
signature  to  the  letter;  he  then  sent  for  the  male,  j 
who  declared  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a person.  1 
requested  the  master  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the 
crew  answered  to  that  name:  the  male  then  went  lo 
the  mam  hatchway  and  called  to  the  men  who  were 
working  in  the  hold,  “any  of  you  there  answers  to 
the  name  of  Peter  Hutchinson?”  Three  men  then  j 
came  up,  one  of  whom  declared  that  to  be  his  name,  i 
and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  letter.  They  all  j 
begged  me  to  lake  them  out  of  the  vessel;  stated  that 
they  had  been  cruelly  ill  used,  treated  like  dogs  because  j 
they  were  Englishmen,  and  suspected  of  giving  in- 1 
formation  about  the  cargo.  One  of  them  had  been 
knocked  down  by  l he  mate  with  an  iron  pump  handle; 
uiie  of  them  had  been  knocked  down  bj  the  master, 
who  afterwards  jumped  upon  him  until  he  was  in- 
sensible; another,  because  he  asked  the  contents  of 
one  of  the  cases,  had  been  struck  by  the  mate  with 
a handspike,  u ho  said,  “damn  you,  you  want  to  con- 
demn the  vessel,  do  you?”  Nekher  the  master  nor 
the  mate  attempted  to  deny  these  statements;  but 
the  mate  said  he  knocked  the  man  down  with  the 
pump  handle  lor  attempting  to  collar  him;  and  the 
master  that  he  had  knocked  down  and  jumped  upon 
the  oilier  for  sleeping  on  his  watch.  Although  it 
was  evident  that  these  Englishmen  had  been  shame- 
fully ill  treated,  i endeavored  to  make  them  con- 
tented with  their  situation,  and  told  them  that  as 
they  were  serving  under  a foreign  flag  I could  give 
them  no  assistance,  and  that  they  must  abide  by  the 
agreement  made  wiili  the  master.  They  all  declar- 
ed that  they  bad  not  agreed  to  come  to  Africa,  and 
the  master  persisted  that  they  had  done  so.  ] asked 
to  see  tiie  agreement,  on  which  he  went  into  his  cabin 
and  remained  there  five  or  ten  minutes. 

On  his  return  to  the  quarter  deck  he  produced  a 
copy  of  “shipping  articles,”  which  stated  lliat  the 
cre-v  were  to  proceed  in  the  vessel  from  Baltimore 
to  Cadiz,  and  any  port  in  the  Mediterranean;  but  il 
said  nothing  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Africa.  It  contained 
the  names  of  his  crew,  their  birth  places,  their  pas  See. 
also  their  signatures.  But  the  name  of  Peter  Hutchin- 
son was  written  at  the  bottom  either  in  pencil  or  very 
pale  ink;  there  was  neither  rale  of  pay  nor  signature; 
and  l feel  convinced  that  the  master  had  that  mo- 
ment written  it.  1 told  the  two  men  who  Lad  signed 
the  agreement  that  although  it  did  not  appear  they 
had  agreed  to  come  to  Alrica,  they  had  bound  them- 
sclves=as  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  if  ill  treated 
bv  the  master  they  must  apply  to  the  British  consul 
for  redress  on  their  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  ] then 
asked  Peter  Hutchinson  what  verbal  agreement  he 
had  made  with  the  master;  he  replied  that  meeting 
hint  (Ordeman)  in  the  streets  at  Rio  a few  days  be  , 


| fore  the  vessel  sailed,  he  had  agreed  lo  work  on 
board  his  vessel  without  stating  any  period;  that  so 
long  as  he  did  remain  he  was  to  receive  the  same 
pay  as  the  rest;  that  he  was  given  to  understand  the 
vessel  was  going  to  Europe,  and  did  not  know  she 
was  coming  to  Africa  until  he  had  been  several  days 
at  sea.  The  master  only  remarked,  “Oh  you  knew  it 
very  well.” 

I then  stated  to  Mr.  Ordeman  than  I did  not  consi- 
der he  could  legally  detain  this  man,  who  was  as  free 
logo  out  of  the  vessel  as  he  was  to  come  into  her; 
and  that  if  he  chose  to  come  into  my  boat  he  was 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so.  The  master  refused  to 
give  up  his  clothes  or  wages;  on  which  I told  Hutch- 
inson that  ] could  give  him  no  assistance  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  must  depend  entirely  on  the  master.  I left 
them  to  sttle  it  between  themselves,  saying  that  I 
was  going  on  shore,  and  that  my  boat  could  call 
alongside  again  on  her  passage  off  to  the  “Water- 
w itch.”  She  did  so,  and  Hutchinson  went  in  her,  the 
master  having  given  him  his  clothes  but  not  his  wages, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  placed  on  the  books  of 
the  “ Waterwitch.” 

If  any  consul’s  certificate  was  attached  to  the 
“Shipping  Articles”  1 certainly  did  not  see  it;  nor 
was  my  attention  called  to  it  by  the  master.  When 
I perceived  the  name  of  Peter  Hutchinson  added 
in  the  manner  above  stated,  1 immediately  return- 
ed it,  considering  it  as  a bungling  attempt  at  an  im- 
position. 

1 beg,  sir,  that  you  will  call  their  lordship’s  atten- 
tion to  the  “list  of  crew,”  a copy  of  which  forms 
one  of  the  enclosures  in  Mr,  Everett’s  letter,  but 
which  was  not  produced  to  me  on  either  occasion  of 
rr.y  boarding  the  “John  A.  Robb.”  I saw  only  a copy 
of  the  shipping  articles. 

This  document  is  called  a list  of  persons  compos- 
ing the  crew  of  the  barque  “John  A.  Robb,”  where- 
of is  master  Robert  Walker,  bound  for  Cadiz  and  a 
market;  and  it  is  signed  Robert  Walker.  It  contains, 
among  others,  the  name  of  Peter  Hutchinson;  but 
. the  fact  is,  that  Hutchinson  did  not  join  the  “John 
j Robb”  until  February,  1842,  and  after  Mr.  Walker 
had  left  her;  but  it  appears  that  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  Mr.  Walker  did  solemnly,  and  truly 
swear  that  this  list,  signedby  himself  and  in  which  is 
the  name  and  description  of  Peter  Hutchinson , contains 

the  names  of  the  creiv  ol  the  “John  A.  Robb.” 

The  consul’s  certificate,  dated  at  Rio  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1842,  could  not  have  been  attached  lo 
this  document  when  Mr  Walker  swears  to  the  truth 
of  it  on  the  29lh  of  September,  1841,  at  Baltimore, 
on  which  day  it  is  also  certified  by  the  deputy  col- 
lector of  customs.  It  would  certainly  appear  that 
either  this  document  or  its  annexes  were  incorrect;  at 
any  rale  they  do  not  apply  to  each  other;  be  that  as 
it  may,  1 declare  that  neither  the  original  nor  a copy 
of  this  list  was  produced  to  me  on  board  the  “John 
A.  Robb.” 

These  are  the  most  minute  particulars  relating  to 
those  several  transactions,  the  truth  of  which  can  be 
substanciated  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  this  brig; 
fori  have  on  all  occasions  when  boarding  a vessel 
under  these  circumstances  taken  care  to  have  a 
witness  to  all  that  1 have  said  or  done,  and  they  are 
now  ready  lo  make  oath  to  the  correctness  of  this 
statement. 

MR.  EVERETT  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

Grosvenor  Place , August  31,  1843. 

(Received  August  31.) 

My  Lord:  The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a note  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Her  Britannic  majesty’s 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  dated 
the  3d  July,  and  accompanied  by  an  extract  from  a 
iettcr  of  Lieutenant  Matson,  commanding  her  ma- 
jesty’s brig  “Water.',  itch,”  to  rear  admiral  the  Hon. 
J.  Percy,  dated  2d  February,  1843.  In  pursuance  of 
the  purpose  already  intimated  in  conversation  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  his 
lordship’s  note,  the  undersigned  now  invites  the  at- 
tention of  his  lordship  to  a reconsideration  of  the 
case  of  the  seaman  removed  by  Lieut.  Matson  from 
the  American  vessel  ‘ John  A.  Robb,”  which  forms 
the  principal  topic  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  communica- 
tion of  the  3J  ultimo. 

When  the  undersigned  first  addressed  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  on  this  subject,  in  a note  dated  19ih  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
first  boarding  of  the  “John  A.  Robb,”  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1842,  by  an  armed  party  from  the  “Water- 
witch,”  had  reference  in  common  with  all  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  complained  of,  to  the  removal  of 
seaman,  Peter  Hutchinson. 

The  undersigned  lias  since  learned  that  the  act  of 
boarding  and  taking  possession  of  the  American 
vessel  on  the  27th  had  no  connexion  with  the  remo- 
val of  Hutchinson.  In  the  extract  from  Lieutenant 


Matson’s  letter  to  rear  admiral  Sir  John  Percy,  com- 
municated to  the  undersigned,  no  explanation  is 
given  of  the  previous  transactions,  and  the  under- 
signed is  left  at  a loss  for  the  motive  for  such  a pro* 
ceeding. 

That  he  did  riot  call  the  attention  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen more  pointedly  to  this  part  of  the  case,  in  his 
note  of  the  19th  of  December  last,  was  owing  wholly 
to  the  impression  just  mentioned.  Lord  Aberdeen 
will  doubtless  agree  with  the  undersigned  that  an 
explanation  of  this  part.of  the  conduct  of  Lieuten- 
ant Matson  is  justly  due  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States:  and  that  if  i't  should  appear  that 
forcible  possession  was  taken  of  an  American  ves- 
sel by  this  officer,  it  will  be  deemed  by  her  majesty’s 
government  an  offence  of  more  than  ordinary  aggra- 
vation. 

The  undersigned  will  now  proceed  to  restate  the 
case  of  the  seaman  Peter  Hutchinson;  and  in  doing  th  i 
he  cannot  forbear,  in  advance,  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  whole  proceeding,  in  ail  its  parts,  was  un- 
warrantable, in  direct  violation  of  the  public  law, 
and  highly  offensive  in  its  character.  This  opinion 
is  independent  of  tiie  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made  by  Lieutenant  Matson  iri  defence  of  his  con- 
duct. The  undersigned  will  be  obliged,  in  the  course 
of  this  note,  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  a 
part  of  those  statements;  but  the  admission  of  their 
enlire  accuracy  would  furnish,  in  his  judgment,  no 
justification  of  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Matson. — 
While  the  American  vessel  “John  A.  Robb”  was  at 
anchor  off  Cabinda,  a portion  of  the  African  coast 
not  subject  to  Great  Britain,  Lieutenant  Matson,' 
well  knowing  the,  “John  A.  Robb”  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  boarded  her,  caused  her  crew  to  be  mus- 
tered, and  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  ill 
treatment  of  three  of  the  seamen,  British  subjects, 
who  had  addressed  him  a letter  complaining  that 
they  were  forcibly  detained  and  ill  used  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  “John  A.  Robb,”  and  soliciting  him  to 
take  them  on  board  the  “Waterwitch.”  This  he  re- 
fused to  do  in  the  case  of  two  of  them,  because  they 
had  agreed  to  return  in  the  vessel;  but  he  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  third,  “because  he  had  made 
no  agreement  whatever.” 

The  undersigned,  before  commenting  on  this  ac- 
count of  Lieutenant  Matson's  proceedings,  must  call 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  attention  to  the  extraordinary  na- 
ture of  this  proceeding  at  the  outset,  rendered  pecu- 
liarly unwarrantable  by  the  great,  notoriety  of  the 
recent  discussions  between  the  two  governments  of 
the  principles  of  public  law  as  to  the  inviolability  of 
torcign  vessels.  It  was  well  known  to  Lieut.  Matson 
that  his  government  disclaimed,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  all  right  lo  board  an  American  vessel  in 
time  of  peace,  knowing  her  to  be  such,  for  any  cause 
whatever. 

Notwithstanding  this  knowledge,  in  consequence 
of  receiving  a letter  from  a seaman  on  board  a 
vessel  known  by  him  to  be  an  American,  complain- 
ing of  ill  treatment,  he  boards  the  vessel,  musters 
the  crew,  inquiries  into  their  treatment,  and  finally 
accedes  to  the  request  of  the  seaman  to  be  removed 
to  the  “Waterwitch,”  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
enter  as  a volunteer,  it  is  plain  that  if  tiie  bare  recep- 
tion of  such  a letter  gives  to  a British  cruising  offi- 
cer the  right  to  board  an  American  vessel,  there  can 
be  very  few  nut  subject  to  this  exercise  of  power, 
inasmuch  as  one  or  more  British  seamen  are  found  in 
a large  portion  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States. 

In  fact,  as  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  a dis- 
contented American  seaman  to  write  a letter  to  the 
commander  of  a British  cruiser  in  the  character  of 
an  Englishman,  every  American  vessel  that  floats 
would  be  subjected  in  this  way  lo  the  discretion  and 
power  of  every  British  cruiser.  The  conduct  of 
Lieu  ten  to  1 1 1 Matson  was  destitute  of  excuse  from  the 
urgency  of  tiie  case,  as  it  is  ot  justification  on  any 
principle  of  public  law.  it  happens,  no  doubt,  oc- 
casionally in  the  American  merchant  service,  as  in 
every  other,  Lit  a t seamen  are  abused;  as  it  also  hap- 
pens, in  that  and  every  service,  that  severity  is 
necessary  to  punish  misconduct  and  preserve  disci- 
pline. 

When  a sailor  on  board  an  American  ship  is  ill 
treated,  he  has  his  remedy  in  the  courts  of  law  onhis 
return,  and  rarely  fails  to  find  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  a jury.  An  English  sailor  ill  treated  on  board  an 
American  vessel  would  possess  this  remedy  to  the 
same  extent  as  a native  citizen. 

He  would  have  such  further  remedy  as  his  govern- 
ment might  choose  to  accord  to  him,  it  his  case  was 
deemed  lo  require  interference.  Tnat,  in  addition 
to  these  remedies,  he  should  possess  a third,  in  the 
power  of  invoking  the  summary  protection  of  any 
British  cruiser  within  his  reach,  is  a doctrine  against 
which  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  undersigned  to 
argue.  Lieutenant  Matson,  in  his  letter  to  Rear 
Admiral  Percy,  states  that  on  his  inquiry  into  the 
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manner  in  which  the  seamen  had  been  treated,  the 
captain  and  mate  did  not  attempt  to  deny  their  state- 
ments, and  that  “it  was  evident  these  Englishmen 
had  been  shamefully  ill  treated.”  But  it  appears 
from  Lieutenant  Matson’s  own  representation  of  the 
case,  that  the  statements  of  the  seamen  were  denied 
by  the  captain  and  the  mate  in  the  most  material 
part — that  is,  the  reasons  ivhy -they  were  subjected 
to  the  treatmc nt  complained  of.  There  is  nothing 
evident  in  the  case  but  that  complaints  of  ill  treat- 
ment were  made  by  the  seamen,  and  that  the  cap- 
tain and  mate  alleged  that  the  treatment  complained 
of  had  been  incurred  by  their  own  misconduct. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Slacum,  the  American  consul  at 
Rio  dc  Janeiro,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
that  port  a few  weeks  afterwards,  no  complaint  of 
ill  treatment  was  made  by  the  two  other  seamen  al- 
luded to,  and  that  he  was  informed  by  the  master  that 
they  were  anxious  to  remain  on  board  the  “John  A. 
Robb.” 

But  the  undersigned  forbears  to  pursue  this  inqui- 
ry, as  irrelevant  to  the  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  conduct  of  Lieut.  Matson  in  hoarding  the 
American  vessel,  and  instituting  an  investigation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  crew  were  treated.  In 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  note  of  the  31  of  July,  the  justiti 
cation  of  Mr.  Matson’s  conduct  is  rested  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  statement  that  Peter  Hutchin- 
son was  forcibly  removed  from  the  “John  A.  Robb” 
is  incorrect,  and  that  the  interference  of  this  officer 
was  confined  to  a consent  to  receive  Hutchinson  on 
board  the  “Waterwitch,”  on  his  being  voluntarily 
discharged  by  the  American  captain,  and  that  “lie 
(Lieut.  Matson)  informed  Hutchinson  that  he  could 
give  him  no  assistance,  and  that  it  must  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  master.” 

The  undersigned  is  convinced  that  if  Lord  Aber- 
deen will  look  again  at  the  letter  of  Mr.  Matson,  he 
will  perceive  that  an  expression,  referring  exclusive 
ly  to  the  giving  up  the  clothes  and  payment  of  the  wa- 
ges of  Hutchinson,  has  been  erroneously  understood 
to  apply  to  the  whole  transaction;  that  the  matter 
about  which  Mr,  Matson  told  Hutchinson  he  could 
give  him  no  as=istance,  was  simply  the  obtaining  his 
clothes  and  wages,  and  that  Mr.  Matson  does  not 
deny  that  he  Intended  to  cause,  and  did  cause  the 
removal  of  Hutchinson  from  the  ship;  not,  it  is  tiue, 
by  the  application  of  physical  force,  but  by  stating 
to  the  master  that  Hutchinson  was  at  liberty  to  go; 
that  he  could  not  legally  detain  him,  and  that  if  he 
chose  to  come  into  his  boat  he  was  at  liberty  10  do 
so;  and  by  duly  sending  his  boat  for  him,  and  enter- 
ing him  as  a volunteer  on  board  the  “Waterwitch.” 
The  certificate  of  Mr.  Matson  admits  of  no  cohe- 
rent interpretation,  on  any  other  supposition.  It  is 
in  these  words:  “This  is  to  certify,  that,  having  re- 
ceived a written  complaint  from  three  British  sea- 
men of  their  having  been  grossly  abused  and  beaten 
by  the  master  and  male  of  the  ‘ John-a-Robb’  of 
Baltimore,  l boarded  that  vessel  on  the  5th  instant, 
when  they  all  repeated  the  complaint  in  the  presence 
of  the  master  and  mate,  and  requested  to  be  taken 
on  board  the  ‘Waterwitch.’  But  as  two  of  them  had 
signed  an  agreement  to  return  in  the  vessel  to  Ame- 
rica, I refused  to  comply  with  their  request;  but  the 
third  (Peter  Hutchinson)  not  having  made  any  agree- 
ment whatever,  1 entered  him  as  a volunteer  on 
board  her  majesty’s  brig  under  my  command.  (Sign- 
ed) H.  J.  Matson,  lieutenant  commander  of  H.  B. 
M.  S.  ‘Waterwitch.’  Cabinda,  April  9,  1842.” 

Had  the  captain  of  the  American  vessel  volunta- 
rily discharged  Hutchinson,  that  fact,  and  not  the 
absence  of  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  sea- 
man, would  have  been  assigned  by  Mr.  Matson  as 
the  reason  for  taking  him;  or  rather,  if  the  transac- 
tion had  been  a voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  the 
American  captain,  no  certificate  of  reasons  for  re- 
moving the  seaman  would  have  been  asked  for  or 
given. 

Mr.  Matson  expressly  states  that  they  all  three 
requested  to  be  taken  on  board  t lie  “Waterwitch.” 
W uh  respect  to  two  the  request  was  refused;  with 
respect  to  the  other  it  was  gi  anted,  not  because  the 
captain  agreed  to  give  him  up,  but  becau-e,  in  Mr. 
M atson’s  opinion,  lie  had  no  right  to  hold  him. 

In  fact,  so  far  from  representing  the  captain  of  the 
American  -vessel  as  voluntarily  giving  up  Hutchin- 
son, Mr.  Matson  describes  him  as  endeavoring,  in  his 
opinion,  by  a false  entry  on  tiie  ship’s  papers,  to 
persuade  Mr.  Matson  that  the  seaman  had  shipped, 
and  was,  consequently,  in  Mr.  Matson’s  judgment, 
not  liable  to  removal. 

In  full  accordance  with  these  facts,  the  captain, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  port,  made  a formal  protest 
against  Mr.  Matson,  before  the  American  consul,  for 
having  received  the  seaman. 

But  tiie  undersigned  forbears  to  enlarge  on  this 
poiul,  under  the  impression  that,  on  a reperusal  of 
tiie  note  to  Rear  Admiral  Percy,  Lord  Aberdeen  will 
unite  in  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Matson  did  not  mean  to 


assert  that  the  American  captain,  of  his  own  free 
will,  voluntarily  gave  up  the  seaman. 

It  was,  of  course,  out  of  tiie  question  for  the  Ame- 
rican shipmaster  to  attempt  to  detain  him  by  force, 
after  the  commander  of  an  armed  ship  had  acceded 
to  his  request  lobe  removed,  and  had  stated  to  the 
captain  of  the  “John  A.  Robb”  that  he  could  not 
legally  hold  him,  that  lie  should  enter  him  as  a vo- 
lunteer on  board  ihe  “Waterwitch,”  and  send  his 
boat  alongside  to  receive  him.  Although,  in  tiie 
judgment  of  the  undersigned,  the  fact  whether 
Hutchinson  had  shipped  on  board  l he  “John  A . Robb” 
is  immaterial  to  the  merits  of  tiie  case,  yet  lie  deems 
it  imporlant,  in  order  to  place  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Matson  in  a clear  light,  to  state  tiie  evidence  on  tnat 
point. 

In  tiie  first  place  it  is  affirmed  by  the  American 
consul,  Mr.  Slacum,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  Hutch- 
inson was  shipped  in  h is  office  and  in  bis  presence, 
in  the  usual  way,  the  nature  of  the  voyage  having 
been  explained  to  him;  and  the  usual  consular  cer- 
tificate of  this  fact  was  made  on  the  list  of  the  crew 
and  tiie  shipping  articles.  Mr.  Slacum  is  favorably  i 
known  to  Lord  Aberdeen  by  official  report;  lie  is  per-  j 
sonally  known  to  the  undersigned; as  a gentleman  of. 
superior  intelligence  and  unquestioned  probity.  An. 
official  copy  of  the  list  of  the  crew  has  been  fur-  [ 
nislied  to  (he  undersigned,  and  a transcript  ol  it  is  j 
among  the  papers  transmitted  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  | 
with  the  original  statement  of  tiie  undersigned  of  the  j 
19th  September  last.  His  Lordship  has  seen  on  that 
paper,  tiie  copy  of  Mr.  Siacum’s  consular  certificate, 
that  he  shipped  Hutchinson  on  board  the  “John  A. 
Robb”  on  the  12th  February,  1842. 

Lieutenant  Matson,  in  his  representation  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Percy  states,  that  when  Captain  Ordeman 
was  asked  to  produce  Hutchinson’s  agreement,  “lie 
went  into  h is  cabin  and  remained  there  five  or  ten 
minutes.  On  his  return  he  produced  a copy  of  ‘ship- 
ping articles.’  The  name  of  Peter  Hutchinson  was 
written  at  the  bottom,  either  in  pencii  or  very  pale 
ink;  there  was  neither  rate  of  pay  nor  signature,  and 
1 feel  convinced  that  the  master  had  that  moment 
written  it.”  “If  any  consul’s  cerlificate  vVas  attach- 
io  the  shipping  articles,  I real  ly  -did  not  see  it,  nor 
was  my  attention  called  to  it  by  i he  master.  When 
I perceived  the  name  of  Peter  Hutchinson  added  in 
the  manner  above  stated,  I immediately  returned  it, 
considering  it  as  a bungling  attempt  at  imposition.” 
The  undersigned,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  will  recollect, 
has  exhibited  to  his  lordship,  at  the  foreign  office,  a 
portion  of  the  original  shipping  articles,  (the  resi- 
due having  been  accidently  destroyed  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  vessel  to  Baltimore,)  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen has  seen  upon  this  document  the  names  of 
Gardiner  and  Hutchinson,  the  two  persons  sh ipped 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  a part  of  Mr.  Siacum’s  cer- 
tificate directly  under  them,  ail  legibly  written  in 
ink,  a little  darker  even  (han  those  parts  of  tiie  do- 
cument which  weie  written  in  America  some  months 
before. 

The  undersigned  admits  that  this  document  is  un- 
fortunately in  such  a mutilated  state  that  it  would 
have  been  of  little  value  itself  as  a piece  of  evi- 
dence, had  not  its  authenticity  been  fully  sustained 
by  Mr.  Siacum’s  statement,  that  he  did  enter  the 
names  of  Gardner  and  Hutchinson  upon  “the  ship- 
ping articles,”  with  a certificate  of  having  shipped 
them. 

Mr.  Matson  refers  to  the  copy  of  the  “list  of  the 
crew”  as  among  the  enclosures  of  the  note  of  tiie 
und-rsigned  of  the  19lh  September,  which  had  been 
forwardfed  to  him.  Tiie  captain  of  the  “John  A. 
Robb”  declares  on  oath  that  he  exhibited  the  list  of 
tiie  crew  with  tiie  shipping  articles  to  Mr.  Matson. 

That  officer  affirms  that  it  was  not  exhibited  to 
him.  Why  it  should  have  been  withheld,  containing 
as  it  docs  the  official  proof  of  the  fact  to  be  esta  bl  is  ti- 
ed , (the  enlistment  of  Hutchinson,)  is  not  easy  to  be 
conceived.  But  Mr.  Matson,  after  denying  that  he 
had  eve.r  seen  the  “list  of  tiie  crew,”  proceeds  to 
call  in  question  trie  accuracy  of  the  document. 

The  alleged  inaccuracy  consists  in  this,  that  a list 
of  tiie  crew  containing  Hutchinson’s  name  is  given, 
winch  list  is  signed  by  Robert  Walker  as  captain; 
whereas  Hutchinson  did  not  join  tiie  vessel  till  Fe- 
bruary, 1842,  when  Walker  had  left  her.  “But,” 
continues  Mr.  Matson,  “it.  appears  that,  on  the  29th 
September,  1841,  Mr.  Walker,  ‘solemnly,  sincerely, 
and  truly  swears’  that  this  list,  signed  by  himself,  and 
in  which  is  tiie  name  and  description  of  Peter  Hutch- 
inson, contains  Hie  name  of  the  crew  of  the  ‘John 
A.  Robb.’  The  consul’s  certificate,  dated  February 
12,  1842,  could  not  have  been  attached  to  this  docu- 
ment when  Mr.  Walker  swears  to  the  truth  of  it  on 
the  29lh  September,  1841,  at  Baltimore,  on  which 
day  it  is  also  certified  by  the  deputy  collector  of  the 
customs.  It  would  certainly  appear  that  either  this 
document  or  its  annexes  were  incorrect;  at  any  rate, 
they  do  not  apply  to  each  other.” 


It  is  with  regret  that  the  undersigned  notices  this 
attempt  of  Mr.  Matson  to  impeach  the  characters  of 
Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Slacum,  in  reference  to  this 
document,  and  without  the  slightest  reason.  The 
undersigned  has  already  explained  in  person  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  the  trilling  irregularity  on  which  Mr.  Mat- 
son’s  criticism  is  founded.  The  certificate  of  Walk- 
er, and  that  of  the  collector  of  Baltimore,  of  course, 
applied  to  the  list  of  the  crew  as  shipped  at  Balti- 
more in  October,  18-11-  In  February,  1842,  the  cap- 
tain, Walker,  had  left  the  vessel,  the  mate,  Orde- 
man, succeeded  him,  and  Gardner  (as  male)  and 
Hutchinson  (as  seaman)  were  shipped  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. 

This  is  the  fact  to  which  Mr.  Slacum  gives  his 
consular  certificate  in  the  following  words:  “I,  the 
undersigned,  consul  of  ihe  United  States  at  tiie  city 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  hereby  certify  that  W.  R.  Gardner 
and  Peter  Hutchinson  have  shipped  at  this  consulate 
on  board  the  above  named  vessel.  Given  under  my 
hand  and  seal  of  office  this  12th  day  of  April,  1842. 
(Signed)  G.  W.  Slacum,  consul  United  States  of 
America.” 

In  addition  to  this  certificate,  Mr.  Slacum  appears 
to  have  entered  the  names  of  Gardner  and  Hutch- 
inson at  tiie  foot  of  tiie  original  lisl  of  the  crew,  an 
undoubted  irregularity  in  reference  to  Walker’s  ori- 
ginal certificate. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  however,  but  for  Mr. 
Matson’s  statement,  that  the  explanation  of  the  case 
as  thus  given  was  sufficiently  obvious, and  tiie  state' of 
the  facts  too  plain  to  admit  any  suspicion  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  document  or  of  the  parties  by  whom  it 
is  authenticated. 

But.  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  beyond  doubt 
that  Hutchinson  was  regularly  shipped  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  in  this  fact  the  justification  set  up  bv 
Mr.  Matson,  in  Ihe  assumed  absence  of  agreement 
on  the  part  of  that  seaman,  falls  to  the  ground.  But, 
as  the  undersigned  has  observed,  he  deems  this  point, 
however  decided,  immaterial  to  the  issue.  Tiie  com- 
plaint of  tiie  American  government  is  that  Mr.  Matson 
boarded  an  American  vessel,  knowing  her  to  be  such, 
without  authority,  for  the  sake  of  redressing  the  al- 
leged wrongs  done  to  a British  seaman,  whom,  at  his 
request,  and  against  tiie  will  of  the  master,  he  re~- 
rnoved  from  the  American  vessel;  and  liie  undersign- 
ed persuades  himself  that,  on  a revision  of  the  case, 
Lord-Aberdeen  will  perceive  that  the  expression  in 
Mr.  Matson’s  note,  in  which  he  was  supposed  to 
slate  that  he  informed  Hutchinson  that  “he  could 
give  him  no  assistance  in  tiie  matter,  it  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  master,”  did  not  refer  to  the  main 
occurrence,  which  was  really,  as  far  as  tiie  captain 
of  the  American  vessel  is  concerned,  compulsory. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  nolo 
of  tiie  34  July,  after  stating  that  her  majesty’s "go- 
vernmant  are  unable  to  disavow  the  act  of  Mr.  Mat- 
son  as  requested  by  tiie  undersigned,  it  is  observed 
that  “Ihe  whole  conduct  of  Lieut.  Matson,  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  ‘John  A.  Robb,’  lias  been  inaccu- 
rately and  very  unfairly  represented  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.” 

In  reply  to  this  observation,  the  undersigned  would 
observe  that  he  trusts  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  a re-exarn- 
nalion  of  tiie  case,  will  come  to  a different  conclu- 
sion. 

As  far  as  the  undersigned  can  judge,  the  case 
seems  to  have  been  correctly  and  truly  stated  to  the 
American  government  The  undersigned  deems  it 
his  duty  further  to  say,  that  if  Lieut.  Matson,  before 
writing  his  letter  to  Rear  Admiral  Percy,  was  in 
possession  of  the  documents  transmitted  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  with  the  note  of  tiie  undersigned  of  the 
19:h  September,  and  if  he  had  consequently  seen 
Mr.  Consul  Siacum’s  official  statement,  that  Hutch- 
inson’s shipment  was  duly  entered  and  certified  by 
himself  on  the  “shipping  articles,”  at  the  time  when 
he  says,  “I  feel  convinced  that  the  master  had  that 
moment  written  it,”  (viz:  the  name  of  Hutchinson,; 
tiie  undersigned  cannot  but  consider  the  imputation 
conveyed  by  this  remark  as  altogether  groundless 
and  unwarrantable;  and  he  is  also  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Matson’s  attempt  to  impeach  the  character  of 
tiie  “list  of  tiie  crew,”  on  tiie  ground  of  tiie  irregu- 
larity above  alluded  to,  is  equally  unreasonable  and 
unfa  in. 

The  undersigned  avails  hi  nselfof  this  opportunity 
to  renew  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  the  assurance  of 
his  distinguished  consideration. 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Eaiu,  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T.,  &c. 

Mr.  Everett  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

46  Grosvernor  Flace , February  20,  1844. 

( Received  February  21) 

Mr.  Everett  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  and  lias  tiie  honor  to  transmit  to  his 
lordship  a copy  of  a letter  received  by  the  “Caledo- 
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[ inducer!  lieutenant.  I, iltlehales  to  give  great  credence 
to  the  report  he  had  at  first  received,  respeeling  the 
suspicious  character  and  occupation  of  the  vessel; 
and  then  proceeded  to  search  her. 

He  took  the  precaution,  usual  in  such  cases,  to 
place  a guard  on  board  to  prevent  communication 
with  the  shore,  not  interdicting  to  the  master  and 
supercargo  free  ingress  and  egress,  but  desiring  that 
the  master,  whenever  he  came  on  board,  should  be 
requested  to  produce  the  ship’s  papers.  This  was 
done,  but  the  master  did  not  produce  them. 

Lieutenant  Litllehales,  finding  on  board  some  slave 
irons  and  a letter  making  an  agreement,  as  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  for  the  purchase  of  slaves — learning, 
moreover,  from  the  mate  and  others  of  the  crew'  that 
the  captain  had  exhibited  a fraudulent  set  of  ships’s 


liia”  from  the  owners  of  the  barque  “Jones.”  M w 
Everett  hopes  that  lord  Aberdeen  will  have  it  in  his 
power  to  authorise  Mr.  Everett  to  make  a satisfac- 
tory communication  to  h is  government  in  reference 
to  this  vessel  by  the  steamer  of  the  4th  of  March. 

The  right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.  'I'.  &c. 

[ The  enclosure  ] 

Messrs-  Farnham  fy  Co.  to  Mr.  Everett. 

Salem,  January  30,  1843. 

Sir — Some  months  since  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Bos- 
ton, at  our  request,  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of 
our  claim  upon  the  British  government  for  the  un 
lawful  seizure  by  one  of  their  public  armed  vessels 
of  war  of  our  barque  “Jones”  and  cargo,  at  St.  He- 
lena, and  your  reply  to  this  letter  was  communicated 
to  us  as  soon  as  it  was  received.  Since  that  time  articles,  and  failing  todiscover  any  legitimate  papers, 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  progress  made  in  the  j thought  it  his  duty  to  make  seizure  of  the  vessel  and 
examination  of  our  claim,  ami  we  are  still  wholly  j to  deny  the  authority  of  the  persons  claiming  to  be 
uiiinlorrned  of  the  nature  of  the  objections  to  it  the  captain  and  supercargo  until  the  required  docu- 
wluch  delay  its  settlement.  The  pecuniary  situa-  I merits  should  be  produced.  He  accordingly  took 
tion  of  the  claimants  is  such  as  makes  it  a matter  possession  of  her  on  the  1 4th  September,  1840,  on 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  them  that  their  , the  ground  that  she  had  violated  two  acts  of  the 
rights  in  relation  to  this  claim  should  be  promptly  Britisn  legislature — the  one  in  being  found  in  British 
established,  and  they  arc  assured  by  the  Depart-  ! waters  without  a national  character,  the  other  for 
nient  ol  State  that  such  is  the  wish  and  intention  ol  being  engaged  in  and  equipped  for  the  slave  trade, 
the  Government.  We  are,  therefore,  again  induced  j Being  apprized  by  the  Colonial  secretary  at  St. 
to  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  your  Excellency  to  . Helena  that  the  vice  admiralty  court  there  was  at 
take  all ’such  measures  as  your  wisdom  shall  know  j that  time  illegally  constituted,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  proper  and  effectual  to  bring  it  to  an  adjust-  ; competent  to  try  (he  case,  lieutenant  Litllehales  sent 
ment  at  the  shortest  possible  time;  and  we  shall  es- 
leem  it  a particular  favor  it  we  may  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  objections  made  to  it  by 
the  British  Government.  We  remain,  &c. 

P.  J.  FARNHAM  & CO. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett. 

Foreign  office,  March  2,  1841. 

The  undersigned,  &c.  has  the  honor  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  a note  from  Mr.  Everett,,  &c. 
dated  the  2Ulh  ultimo,  requesting  that  he  may  re- 
ceive an  early  communication  from  her  majesty ’s  j the  captor  had  failed  in  substantiating  the  accusation 
government,  respecting  trie,  claim  w hich  has  been  ; preferred  against  the  vessel,  that  she  was  employed 
made  upon  them  by  the  owners  of  the  barque  m and  fitted  up  for  the  slave  trade,  and,  therefore, 
“Jones.”  ; pronounced  her  to  be  restored  to  her  owners,  loge- 

Her  majesty’s  government  having  in  the  course  of  tlier  with  all  her  cargo, 
last  month  received  copies  of  all  documents  relating  i But,  upon  the  question  of  costs,  the  court,  taking 
to  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  vice  admiralty  court  further  tune  to  consider,  declared  its  judgment  on 
at  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  case  of  the  “Jones,”  and  the  4th  December  following,  that  the  master  of  the 
having  previously  obtained  from  lieutenant  Little-  j “Jones”  had  positively  and  repeatedly  refused  to 
hales  a lull  declaration  of  the  circumstances  winch  produce  his  papers  for  inspection  to  the  searching 
occurred  .up  to  the  time  at  which  the  “Jones” left  St.  ! officer  of  the  “Dolphin,”  and  thereby  bad  resisted 
Helena  for  tiiat  colony,  the  undersigned  is  now  en-  ; that  inquiry  which  the  officers  of  her  majesty’s  navy 
abled  to  acquaint  Mr.  Everett  with  the  result  of  the  | jn  commission  have  a right  to  make  into  the  charac- 


Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  attending 
the  seizure  and  adjudication  of  (he  “Jones.” 

With  respect  to  the  claim  for  compensation,  which 
has  been  made  upon  her  majesty’s  government  by 
the  government  of  the  United  Stales  in  behalf  of  the 
owners  of  the  “Jones,”  the  undersigned  has  to  ac- 
quaint Mr.  Everett  that,  having  referred  to  the  pro- 
per law  adviser  to  the  crown  the  whole  of  the  papers 
upon  this  case,  that  officer  has  reported  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  commander  Litllehales  was  justified  in  his  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  the  “Jones.” 

The  vessel  having  been  seized  whilst  lying  at 
anchor  within  British  territory,  for  an  alleged  breach 
of  British  municipal  law,  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
assertion  made  by  the  master,  in  his  representation 
to  the  secretary  of  stale  for  the  United  States,  as  to 
the  “insulting  pretence  of  a right  of  search,’’  or,  so 
far  as  they  apply  to  this  particular  case,  for  the 
numerous  and  repeated  comments  thereon  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 

As  to  the  removal  of  the  barque  from  St.  Helena 
to  Siarra  Leone,  that  seems  to  have  been  rendered  a 
matter  of  necessity,  by  the  serious  doubts  which  are 
proved  to  have,  existed  at  the  time  respecting  the 
legal  constitution  of  the  Vice  admiralty  court  at  St. 
Helena. 

The  undersigned  forbears  entering  into  the  merits 
of  the  case  as  tried  before  the  Vice  Admiralty  court 
' at  Sierra  Leone,  because  the  judge  of  that  court 


the  Junes  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  be  tried  by  the  Vice  , having  made  his  decree,  it 
Admiralty  court  in  that  colony. 

She  was  tried  at  Sierra  Leone  accordingly,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  in  the  same  year. 

On  the  first  charge  of  the  captor,  namely,  that  the 
barque  “Junes”  ha-1,  when  at  St.  Helena,  no  national 
character,  the  judge  stated  the  opinion  of  the  court 
that,  upon  (he  circumstances  which  had  now'  been 
adduced  before  it,  the  barque  “Jones”  must  he  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  a national  character. 

On  the  second  charge,  the  court  considered  that 


was  the  duty  of  the 


owners,  and  was  so  staled  by  the  judge,  if  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  his  decision,  to  have  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court,  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
they  would  have  received  ample  justice. 

As  they  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  legal 
remedy  thus  opened  to  them,  they  must  be  presumed 
to  have  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the 
Vice  Admiralty  court,  and  can  have  no  claim  to 
compensation  from  her  majesty’s  government. 

With  respect  to  various  charges  against  lieutenant 
Litllehales,  which  are  conveyed  in  the  protest  of 
Mr.  Gilbert,  enclosed  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  letter  of 
April  16,  1841,  and  which  the  court  at  Sierra  Leone 
was  not  called  upon  to  examine,  the  undersigned 
begs  to  enclose  to  Mr.  Everett  an  extract  from  the 
declaration  of  lieutenant  Litllehales,  addressed  to 
the  lords  of  admiralty. 

The  undersigned  entirely  agrees  with  Mr.  Everett 
in  the  opinion  that,  without  any  intention  to  misre- 
present, exaggerated  statements  will  naturally  find 
their  way  into  the  complaints  brought  forward  upon 
such  occasions  as  the  present,  whilst  on  the  other 

xaminalion  which  her  majesty's  government  have  ; (er  c-f  any  mercantile  vessel  found  within  British  j hand,  the  party  accused  will  he  anxious  to  represent 

' jurisdiction,  and  suspected  of  being  in  any  way  im- J his  conduct  to  his  government  in  the  most  favorable 

plicated  in  the  slave  trade;  and  that,  therefore,  if  light;  at  the  same  time  the  undersigned  cannot  hesi- 
error  was  committed  by  the  captor  in  her  seizure,  I tate  to  give  full  weight  to  a distinct  and  emphatic 
he  was  ted  into  such  error  by  the  wilful  misconduct  j denial  such  as  is  here  opposed  to  the  charges  con- 
of  the  master  of  the  American  vessel,  ami  accord-  i tained  in  the  above  mentioned  protest. 


made  into  the  representations  contained  in  Mr.  Ste- 
venson’s note  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  of  the  16th 
April,  1841,  and  Mr.  Everett’s  note  of  the  IGti)  Sep- 
tember last. 

But,  first,  the  undersigned  will  have  the  honor  to 


state  shortly  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  case.  1 *rlSb  13  court  decreed  the  costs  of  the  trial  to  the  I 
It  appears  that  while  the  barque  “Jones”  was  at  captor, 
anchor  m her  ma  jesty’s  port  of  St  Helena,  in  Sept.  } The  judge  observed,  upon  this  occasion,  in  court, 
1840,  lieutenant  Litllehales,  commanding  her  ma-  that  if  his  judgment,  either  on  this  pointer  in  de- 
jesty’s  bn;  “Dolphin,”  received  information  lending-  creeing  restitution  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  was  erro- 
to  show  that  the  character  add  proceedings  of  that  j neons,  it  could  be  corrected  by  a higher  tribunal,  to 
vessel  were  such  as  to  excite  a suspicion  that  her  which  the  parties  interested  could  resort  if  they 


presence  in  British  waters  was  in  contravention  of 
British  law-. 

Upon  this  lieutenant  Litllehales  considered  it  im- 
perative on  him  to  examine  her  papers!  And,  ac- 
cordingly having  first  ascertained  that  they  were 
not  lodged  at  the  customhouse,  he  endeavored  to 
procure  the  production  of  them  from  the  master  of 
the  “Jones"  Uy  a personal  interview. 

This  interview  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Rowe,  officers  of  the  “Dolphin,” 
Mr.  Pike,  Admiralty  passenger  in  that  vessel,  and 
Mr.  Carroll,  consular  agent  for  the  United  States  in 
St.  Plelena,  who,  however,  it  appears,  had  nut  been 
formally  recognized  in  that  capacity.  Lieutenant 
Litllehales  had  already  staled,  in  a previous  interview 
with  the  latter  gentleman,  ar.d  in  answer  to  a question 
as  to  bis  right  to  see  the  papers,  that  he  did  not  claim 
the  right  to  call  for  them,  on  shore,  but  that  afloat  he 
had  that  right,  and  that  it  might  be  a convenience  t S 
both  parties  if  they  were  shown  to  him  at  once.— 
The  same  question  was  put  to  lieut.  Litllehales  by 
the  master  of  the  “Junes,”  and  the  same  answer  re- 
turned. 

The  master,  however,  peremptorily  refused  to 
show  them  at  all. 

The  master  was  afterwards,  on  board,  his  own 
vessel,  again  formally  requested  by  lieut.  Murray, 
the  second  in  command  ol  the  “Dolphin,”  to  exhibit 
his  papers;  but  he  again  peremptorily  and  distinctly 
refused. 

These  circumstances,  connected  with  a previous 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  supercargo,  who 
staled  that  the  papers  were  at  the  customhouse, 


considered  themselves  aggiieved  by  the  decision 

1 he  undersigned  has  further  to  acquaint  Mr.  Eve- 
rett that  it  appears  on  the  19th  December,  1840,  the 
marshal  of  the  court,  into  whose  custody  the  vessel 
and  her  cargo  were  officially  placed,  represented  to 
the  court  that  the  owners  had  not  yet  claimed  the 
vessel  and  cargo,  ami  that  certain  articles  on  board 
the  “Jones”  were  of  a perishable  nature,  and  that  it 
was  desirable,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  that 
these  should  be  sold. 

Upon  this  representation  an  order  was  then  made 
that  these  articles  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
be  paid  into  the  register  of  the  court. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1842,  the  marshal  further 
represented  to  the  court  that  no  claimant  had  yet 
appeared  before  it  fur  the  vessel  and  cargo;  that  both 
the  vessel  and  cargo  were  daily  deteriorating  in  value, 
and  that  it  would  he  fur  the  benefit  of  the  persons 
interested  to  have  the  same  sold  by  virtue  of  a 
decree  from  the  court. 

Thereupon,  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  the 
court  decreed  that  the  vessel  and  cargo  should  be 
sold,  and  that  th.e  nett  produce  should  be  paid  into 
the  registry. 

The  proceeds  of  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  depo- 
sited in  tiie  registry  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  of 
Sierra  Leone,  after  deduciion  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, are  represented  to  amount  !o  s£i,635  3s.  7d. 
besides  twelve  bags  of  coin  in  Macula  pieces,  which 
were  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  and  were 
retained  in  the  registry;  the  whole  of  which  will  he 
made  over  to  any  person  duly  authorised  by  the 
parties  interested  to  receive  it. 


The  undersigned  is  not  yet  in  possession  of  any 
explanation  from  lieutenant  Murray  upon  those  points 
on  whicli  the  statements  enclosed  in  Mr.  Everett’s 
note  of  the  16th  September  last  impugn  the  conduct 
of  that  officer  and  of  those  under  his  command.  But 
the  undersigned  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
addressing  Mr.  Everett  again  upon  tins  portion  of 
the  subject. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  Mr.  Everett,  to  enclose,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  government  of  the.United  States,  copies 
of  all  papers  relating  to  the  judicial  proceedings  at 
Sierra  l,eone;  and  begs,  &.C.  ABERDEEN. 

Edward  Everett,  Sfc. 

[enclosure.] 

Extract  of  teeter  from  Lieutenant  Littlehales  to  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty , dated  41  Norfolk  street, 
Strand,  August  16,  1842. 

1 beg  most  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  my  distinct  and  positive  denial  of 
the  following  assertion,  viz:  That  the  master  and  su- 
percargo were  ever  threatened  with  de.th  or  vio- 
lence of  any  description,  or  spoken  improperly  to, 
but  merely  told  they  could  not  be  admitted,  and 
were  referred  to  the  “D  dphin.”  That  the  crew 
were  ever  treated  as  prisoners,  or  plundered  or  rob- 
bed; on  the  contrary,  as  I conceived  them  to  have 
been  cajoled  and  deceived,  they  were  permitted  to 
remain  on  board  the  “Dolphin,”  with  leave  to  a isent 
themselves  as  they  pleased,  until  they  had  procured 
passages  in  tiie  different  vessels  they  chose.  That 
the  hatches  of  the  baique  were  ever  broken  open,  or 
the  contents  of  boxes,  packages,  &c.  ever  torn  out, 
or  strewed  about  the  deck,  or  in  any  way  injured,  or 
that  the  vessel  or  any  thing  in  or  belonging  to  her, 
was  wilfully  hurt  or  damaged;  or  that  the  search 
was  carried  on  in  any  other  than  in  a legal  and  or- 
derly manner.  I positively  deny  that  Mr.  Gilbert, 
the  master,  did  offer  to  show  me  his  papers  at  any 
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one  time  throvgiioul  the  whole  proceedings,  or  to  give  hail  not  been  received,  nearly  two  years  having  then 


ine  any  information  on  the  Monday  morning  follow- 
ing, or  at  any  other  time;  and  1 cannot  but  again 
request  their  lordships’  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
statement  which  descrihes,  as  a reason  why  the  papers 
could  not  be  shown,  viz:  because  they  were  unal- 


e lapsed  since  the  decision  of  the  Vice  Admiralty 
court  at  Sierra  Leone  had  been  given  in  the  ea=e. 
It  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  five  months  longer  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  receive,  through 
his  lordship’s  note  to  the  undersigned,  of  the  2d 


tainable,  being  at  the  custom  house,  w hich  a as  closed;  i March,  their  first  information  of  the  grounds  on 
whereas  immediately  afterwards,  on  board  his  own  j which  a valuable  vessel,  with  her  cargo,  the  property 
vessel,  the  master  refused  to  produce  the  papers  to  j of  American  citizens,  is,  while  at  anchor  in  a Bri- 
Mr.  Murray,  stating  then  that  they  were  at  the  i tish  porl,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  juris- 
consul's  office,  iri  whose  presence  ho  had  declined  to  I diction  ol  tier  majesty’s  colonial  authorities,  seized  by 
show  them  to  me,  though  1 was  in  my  proper  uni-  a subaltern  naval  officer,  and  sent,  without  her  captain 
form,  contrary  to  the  assertion  made  on  that  sub-  or  supercargo,  to  a distant  tribunal,  for  an  ex  parte 
ject.  I declare  that  the  American  ensign  was  not  ! adjudication.  In  the  interval,  two  of  the  annual 


hauled  down,  it  not  having  been  hoisted  at  Hie  time 
of  seizure;  that  no  tobacco,  no  shoes,  or  a grind- 
stone, were  ever  removed  from  the  barque;  but  that 


volumes,  purporting  to  contain  a list  of  the  vessels, 
detained  and  captured  by  her  majesty’s  cruisers  em- 
ployed for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  i 


asmall  remnant  of  duck  was  issued  to  her  crew,  [adjudicated  in  the  courts  of  mixed  commission  arid 


they  being  destitute  of  such,  and  having  wages  due. 
The  specie  was  removed  to  the  “Dolphin,”  as  is 
always  done  for  security,  and  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining its  value;  and  was  sent  back  to  the  barque 
on  the  eve  of  sailing.  I received  or  held  no  commu- 
nication with  the  collector  of  her  majesty’s  customs, 


vice  admiralty  in  the  course  of  the  year,  had  been 
submitted  to  parliament  by  her  majesty’s  command 
and  printed,  in  neither  of  which  is  there  any  report 
from  Mr.  Liltlehales,  or  the  court  at  Sierra  Leone, 
relative  to  the  capture  and  trial  of  this  vessel.  The 
undersigned  is  aware  of  the  length  of  time  required 


Mr.  Young,  after  having  informed  that  gentleman,  j for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  to  and  from  the 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seizure,  of  the  barque’s  de-  ! Atlantic  seas.  The  average  length  of  the.  voyage  from 
tention.  I certainly  did  receive  a letter  from,  or  J St.  Helena  or  Sierra  Leone  to  L mdon  may  be  two 
written  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  signed  w ith  his  name,  J mouths.  But  while  this  circumstance  shows  that  some 
which  ramained  unanswered  for  the  reasons  speciti-  | delay  is  unavoidable,  it  aggravates  the  injury  of  any  , 
ed;  Mr.  Gilbert,  in  that  letter,  never  offering  to  pro  j delay  which  is  unnecessary.  The  judgment  of  the  \ 


dnee  his  papers  to  me,  or  give  information  about 
them,  or  did  he  ever  personally  come  to  me.  I also 
received  a letter  two  days  after  the  “Jones”  had 
sailed,  applying  for  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  mas- 
ter and  supercargo.  With  regard  to  the  chronome- 
ter mentioned  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s  complaint,  this  watch 
was  landed  from  the  “Jones”  on  her  first  arrival, 
and  placed  in  the  Government  Time  Oitire,  at  St. 
Helena,  for  the  convenience  of  the  master’s  ascer- 
taining its  rate;  and  it  is  di-tinctly  understood  that 
the  harbor  master  is  not  responsible  ror  the  same. 
Having  been  informed  that  the  chronometer  in  ques- 
tion was  the  properly  of  the  owners,  I applied  offi- 
cially to  Mr.  Gulliver,  harbor  m ister,  for  it,  and 
sent  an  officer,  who  brought  it  on  board,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  sent  with  the  vessel  for  adjudication. 
Some  time  after  the  “Jones’s”  departure,  an  ac  tion 


court  a't  Sierra  Leone  was  rendered  on  the  18th  of 
Nov.  1840.  The  decree  of  costs  to  the  captors  was 
made  on  the  4th  of  Dec.  following,  and  the  report  of 
these  decisions  might  have  been  received  in  London, 
iT  promptly  transmitted,  two  years  ago.  So  lately  as 
t he  5th  of  last  October  they  appear  not  lo  have  been 
received  by  her  majesty’s  government.  The  under- 
signed will  have  occasion  in  the  course  of  this  note 
to  point  out  the  ruinous  consequences  of  this  delay  to 
the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the  “Jones.”  He  now 
feels  it  his  duly,  in  advance,  to  protest  against  it, 
and  lo  represent  it  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  as  a dis- 
tinct cause  of  grave  arid  serious  complaint. 

The  task  of  the  undersign;  d,  in  establishing  the 
character  of  the  seizure  of  the  “Jones,”  is  rendered 
easy  bv  the  decree  of  the  court  of  Sierra  Leone  in 
favor  of  the  owners.  In  the  absence  of  ail  defence 


was  brougnt  by  the  master,  Mr.  Gilbert,  against  the  j by  counsel  or  testimony,  without  even  a represen- 
tative of  their  rights,  in  a trial  on  which  no  witnesses 
were  heard  but  those  whom  the  captors  had  thought 
fit  to  select  from  the  sh'p’s  company  as  likely  to  ef- 
fect her  condemnation,  and  with  an  anxious  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  judge,  as  he  admits,  to  give  judg- 
ment for  the  captors;  under  ail  these  inauspicious 
circumstances,  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  clearly 
and  strongly  in  favor  of  the  vessel  on  both  the  grounds 
on  which  she  was  seized,  viz.  being  in  the  waters  of 
a British  possession  without  a national  character, 
and  being  equipped  for  the  slave  trade. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  a decision  would  have  been  given  by 
the  court  which  would  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  owners  of  the  vessel  the  loss  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  the  groundless  seizure  of  their 
properly.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that,  by  throwing  upon  them  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings,  a judgment,  nominally  m their  favor, 
is  made  in  reality  to  amount  almost  to  a decree  of 
confiscation.  No  account  of  the  costs  appears  a- 
mong  the  papers  transmitted  to  the  undersigned  with 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  note  of  the.  2d  of  March;  but  their 
amount  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  a sum 
of  less  than  8,000  dollars  is  reported  in  Ins  lordship’s 
note  to  be  ail  that  remains  iroin  the  sale  of  a'valua- 
ble  vessel  and  caigo. 

The  grounds  of  this  decision  are,  that  Lieutenant 
Li 1 1 ie ha les  was  authorised  (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  113,  s. 
43)  to  visit  and  search  the  “Jones,”  that  this  visit 
and  search  were  resisted  hv  the  master  of  that  ves- 
sel, and  that,  therefore,  it  there  was  error  on  the 
part  of  the  captors,  the  master  of  the  “Jones”  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences. 

The  undersigned  is  disposed,  in  the  outset,  wholly 
to  question  the  legality  of  Mr.  Littlehales’s  proceed- 
ings. 7’he  summary  powers  confided  to  her  majes- 
ty’s cruising  officers  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  large  and  dangerous  at  best,  must  liave  been 
conferred  for  the  purpose  of  being  exercised  upon 
the  high  seas.  It  canmfl  have  been  the  intention  of 
parliament,  or  of  any  department  of  her  majesty’s 
executive  government,  in  the  judgment  of  the  un- 
dersigned, to  clothe  those  officers  with  power  of  pro- 
ceeding without  legal  process  against  the  rights  and 
property  of  peaceful  traders  in  port.  If  the  “Jones," 
being  regularly  entered  at  the  custom  house  of  St 
Helena,  and  consequently  within  the  jurisdiction  ol 
that  colony,  incurred,  in  the  mind  of  Lieutenant 
Liltlehales,  the  just  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  it  was  his  duty  (the  undersigned  ap- 
prehends) to  lodge  an  information  on  oath  before  a 


harbor  master,  for  the  loss  of  his  chronometer, 
which  was  admitted  by  his  honor  the  judge;  and  I 
believe,  for  I have  received  no  information  respect- 
ing the  same,  the  cause  was  gained  by  the  plaintiff", 
as  a check  for  <£80,  left  by  the  officers  of  the  Dol- 
phin and  myself,  to  free  the  harbor  master,  was 
drawn  as  far  back  as  June,  1841,  in  the  event  of  da- 
mages being  given  against  him.  What  other  expen- 
ses are  incidental  lo,  or  have  fallen  upon  hirn,  1 
have  not  yet  ascertained. 

Mr.  Everett  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

46  Grosvenor  Place,  May  18,  1843. 

( Received  May  18.) 

Mv  lord:  The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  note  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  her  majesty’s 
prinripal  secretary  of  slate  for  foreign  affairs,  of  the 
2d  of  March,  relative  to  the  seizure  of  the  barque 
“Jones.”  an  American  vessel,  in  the  port  of  St.  lie 
lena,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1840.  The  under- 
signed would  in  vain  seek  to  conceal  the  disappoint- 
ment arid  regret  with  which,  after  a delay  of  such 
extraordinary  duration,  the  causes  of  which  remain 
wholly  unexplained,  he  has  received  a coma  unica- 
tion on  tliis  subject  of  a nature  so  unsatisfactory. 

The  case  of  the  “Jones”  was  first  committed  to 
the  consideration  of  Viscount  Palmerston  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  on  the  16th  of  April,  1841.  The  under- 
signed infers,  from  Lord  Aberdeen’s  letter  of  the 
31st  of  December,  184 1 , that  more  than  four  months 
elapsed  from  the  time  when  Lord  Palmerston’s  at- 
tention was  first  called  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, before  bis  lordship  moved  the  board  of  ad- 
mirably to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  case. 

One  of  the  first  objects  ivliich  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  undersigned,  on  arriving  in  London,  was 
to  idv  ile  the  attention  of  lord  Aberdeen  to  the  case 
of  the  “Jones,”  and  the  other  cases  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  note  of  the  16th  April;  and  the  nri- 
dersigned  has  great  satisfaction  in  acknowledging  the 
promptitude  with  which  his  communications  had 
been  attended  to,' as  far  as  Lord  Aberdeen  is  con- 
cerned. But  his  lordship  will  recollect  that  when, 
on  the  16th  September  last,  the  undersigned  address- 
ed a nGtttfcio  Lord  Aberdeen,  transmitting  additional 
papers  ou  the  subject  of  the  capture  of  the  “Jones,” 
and  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  a report  i f the 
proceedings  at  Sierra  Leone  in  reference  to  that 
vessel,  his  lordship,  under  date  of  the  5th  of  October 
informed  the  undersigned,  in  reply,  that  this  report 


magistrate,  under  whose  warrant  the  proper  bgal 
proceedings  would  have  been  had.  if  this  course 
liad  been  pursued,  the  master  and  owners  of  the 
“Jones”  would  have  enjoyed — what  every  man  in  a 
civilized  country  is  entitled  to — the  protection  of  the 
laws  to  which  he  owes  obedience.  As  abundant 
proof  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  and  the  legali- 
ty of  her  voyage  existed  in  St.  Helena,  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  her  prompt  acquittal  would  have 
followed  the  institution  of  the  suit. 

Instead  of  this,  as  the  undersigned  believes,  the 
only  legal  and  equitable  procedure,  Lieutenant  Little- 
bales  took  forcible  possession  of  a regularly  entered 
vessel;  refused  to  inform  her  master  on  what  grounds 
he  proceeded,  overturned  and  ransacked  tier  uargo 
for  four  days,  and  then,  on  the  most  extraordinary 
pretence,  that  her  majesty’s  court  of  vice  admiralty 
at  St.  Helena  was  illegally  constituted,  ordered  her, 
without  her  master  or  supercargo,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  undersigned  repeats  that  tie  believes 
this  whole  preeedure  to  be  as  illegal  as  it  was  unjust 
and  oppressive.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  are 
ample  means  of  establ ishing  the  right  of  the  owners 
of  the  “Jones”  to  indemnity  on  broader  grounds, 
the  undersigned  waives  for  the  present  this  view  of 
the  ease. 

The  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  113,  s.  43,  being  the  law  under 
which  the  judge  at  Sierra  Leone  decreed  costs  to 
the  captors,  refers  exclusively  to  the  seizure  of  ves- 
sels concerned  in  the  slave  trade,  and  the  persons 
held  as  slaves  which  may  be  found  in  them.  It  has 
no  reference  to  the  nationality  of  vessels.  To  the 
search  necessary  lo  ascertain  whether  the  vessel  was 
equipped  fur  the  slave  trade,  no  resistance  is  even 
a ileged  tu  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  “Jones.” 
None  could  have  been  made.  The  vessel  lay  under 
the  guns  of  the  ■ Dolphin;”  an  armed  force  sent  by 
Mr.  Liltlehales  had  possession  of  her;  her  master 
was  excluded  from  the  quarter-deck  of  his  own  ship 
at  ihe  point  of  the  bayonet.  As  the  court  at  Sierra 
Leone  professed  to  adjudicate  the  case  exclusively 
under  the  5 Geo.  IV.,  c.  113,  s 43.  and  as  the  search 
authorised  by  the  provisions  of  that  law  was  not,  as 
it  could  not  have  been,  resisted,  the  ground  on  vvhicli 
costs  were  decreed  to  the  captors  wholly  fails. 

It  is  true  the  “Jones”  was  charged  by  the  captors 
with  another  offence,  viz:  “in  being  found  iri  British 
waters  without  any  national  character,  having  no 
ship’s  papers  on  bo  ird,”  in  contravention  of  2 & 3 
Viet.  c.  73.  But  that  statute  creates  no  such  of- 
fence. It  is  also  an  act  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  It  empowers  her  majesty’s  officers  to 
seize  Portuguese  vessels  concerned  in  the  slave  trade, 
and  “other  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  not 
being  justly  entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
flag  of  any  state  or  nation.”  Nothing  is  perceived 
by  the  undersigned  in  the  statute  which  makes  it 
ipso  facto  a crime  to  be  in  British  waters  without  pa- 
pers establishing  a national  character.  The  act  evi- 
dently refers  exclusively  to  vessels  navigating  the 
sea,  concerned  in  the  slave  trade. 

If  the  “Jones”  while  in  a British  jurisdiction  was 
reasonably  suspected  of  being  equipped  for  the 
slave  trade,  she  was  of  course  subject  to  search  by 
competent  authority,  whatever  her  nationality.  That 
search  was  made  by  Mr.  Littlehules,  though,  as  the 
undersigned  has  already  observed,  in  his  opinion 
without  authority.  But  Ihe  search  was  made  with- 
out  resistance;  and  if  the  2 & 3 Viet.  e.  73  is  the 
only  foundation  on  which  the  “.Lines”  is  charged 
with  a separate  offence,  for  which  a distinct  search 
of  papers  was  required,  he  feels  authorised  to  pro- 
nounce it  wholly  unsupported. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  these:  It  is  proved  by 
the  judgment  of  the  court  at  Sierra  Leone  that  the 
“Jones”  was  bona  fide  Jan  American  shin;  her  cap- 
tain and  crew,  with  one  exception,  American;  her 
voyage  an  ordinary  trading  voyage.  She  had  been, 
while  on  Ihe  coast  of  Africa,  before  arriving  at  St. 
Helena,  boarded,  and  for  two  hours  examined  and 
searched  by  a party  from  the  “ Waterwitch,”  and 
permitted  to  proceed  on  her  voyage;  and  the  judge 
at  Sierra  Leone,  anxious  as  he  admitted  himself  to 
decide  for  the  captors,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  de- 
fence, expressed  himself  in  this  remarkable  man- 
ner: “lhave  carefully  reviewed  the  grounds  upon 
which  I gave  a sentence  of  restoration  in  this  case 
I did  so  with  a view  of  discovering,  if  possible, - 
sqme  probable  cause  of  seizure  as  regards  this  ves- 
sel’s alleged  equipment  for  the  slave  trade,  but  I con- 
fess that  1 never  saw  a case  so  free  from  suspicion.’ 

Such  was  the  “Jones,”  when  on  the  24lh  August 
1840,  for  the  purposes  of  lawful  commerce,  she 
came  to  anchor  in  St.  Helena  roads.  Having  a por- 
tion of  her  cargo  to  dispose  of,  she  was  regularly 
entered  at  the  custom  house.  This  could  not  be  done 
without  satisfying  the  collector  of  her  national  cha- 
racter, and  depositing  the  manifest  of  her  cargo  at 
the  custom  house.  An  attempt  was  made  before  the 
court  at  Sierra  Leone  to  deny  that  any  proof  of  nu- 
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demanded  of  him,  but  that  (he  “manifest”  was  de- 
manded; and  not  that  they  could  not  be  sot  at,  be- 
cause they  were  at  the  custom  house,  which  was 
closed;  but  that  [in  effect]  the  manifest  was  not  in  his 
possession,  because  it  was  necessarily  at  the  custom 
house.  Lord  Aberdeen  will  observe  that  this  is  not 
a difference  of  recollection  between  Mr.  Lilllehales 
and  Captain  Gilbert  as  to  what  occurred  on  the  oc- 
casion in  question,  but  a misquotation  by  Mr.  Little* 
hales  of  that  part  of  Oaptan  Gilbert’s  affidavit. 

The  contradiction  between  Captain  Gilbert’s  state- 
ment in  the  street  to  LittGhales,  and  his  statement 
on  board  the  “Jones”  shortly  afterwards,  v/hen  “the 
papers”  were  demanded  by  Mr.  Murray,  rests  on 
this  misquotation,  and  vanishes  as  soon  as  Captain 
Gilbert’s  statement,  as  he  really  made  it,  is  adverted 
to.  He  told  Mr.  Littlehales  in  the  street  that  his 
“manifest”  was  at  the  custom  house.  The.  law  re- 
quired it  to  be  there;  and  in  the  words  of  the  court 
at  Sierra  Leone,  “it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  re- 
quisites of  the  law  were  duly  complied  with.”  Cap- 
tain Gilbert  swears  that  he  deposited  it  there,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  it.  He  told 


tienslity  was  given  to  the  collector.  An  affidavit 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pike,  an  admirably  passenger  on 
board  of  the  “Dolphin,”  in  which  he  slates  (hat  he 
accompanied  Lieutenant  Littlehales  to  the  custom 
house  at  St.  Helena,  who  asked  to  see  the  papers  of 
the  “Jones,”  but  was  told  by  a clerk  that  no  papers 
of  that  vessel  had  been  brought  there  “I  am  not 
informed  (says  the  judge)  why  application  was  not 
made  to  the  collector,  who  is  a responsible  officer, 
instead  of  a verbal  demand  made  to  a subordinate 
officer  of  bis  department.  T am  not  satisfied  with 
this  explanation.”  And  the  .judge  afterwards  adds: 

“I  presume  that  the  requisites  of  the  law  were  duly 
complied  with,  such  as  the  production  of  the  regis- 
ter, for  reporting  and  entering  the  ship,  after  which, 
upon  the  payment  of  (he  tonnage.due,  it  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  returned  to  the  master.” 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  this  reasonable 
conclusion  of  the  court.  If  Lieutenant  Littlehales 
went  to  the  office  of  the  collector  to  see  the  sh'p’s 
papers,  he  went  to  a quarter  where  they  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  nor  legally  kept.  The  ma- 
nifest of  the  inward  cargo  must  have  been  by  law  at 
the  custom  house;  the  register  and  other  papers  must  Mr.  Murray  on  board  the  vessel,  shortly  after,  that 
have  been  and  were  deposited  with  the  American  ! the  ship’s  papers  (meaning  registers,  list  of  crew,  and 
consul.  In  that  portion  of  Mr.  Littlehales’s  letter  ■ shipping  articles,  and  bili  of  health)  were  at  the 
to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  of  lfitli  August,  : consul’s  office.  There  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
1842,  which  has  been  communicated  to  the  under- : resembling  in  this  point  that  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
signed, Mr.  Littlehales  says  nothing  of  any  such  in-  j quired  them  to  he,  and  there  they  were, 
quiry;  nor  does  he  in  any  part  of  his  statement  inti-  1 It  is  on  these  facts  that  the  charge  of  resisting  the 
mate  the  least  doubt  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel,  search  is  grounded  by  the  vice  admirably  court  of 
The  “Jones”  having  thus  legally  entered  the  ■ Sierra  Leone.  The  undersigned  thinks  he  should 
port  of  St.  Helena,  remained  for  about  three  I waste  the  time  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  own  by 
weeks  discharging  and  taking  in  cargo.  During  this  i dwelling  on  its  futility.  He  will  only  observe  in  this 
time  controversies  and  ill-feeling  sprung  up  be- j connexion,  that  Captain  Gilbert  had  not  the  least 
tween  captain  Gilbert  on  the  one  side,  and  his  mate  , motive  to  conceal  his  papers.  The  undersigned  has 
and  some  of  Ihe  crew  on  the  other,  and,  apparently,  seen  authenticated  copies  of  them;  they  are  in  all 
by  way  of  avenging  themselves  on  the  master  fur  | respects  legal  and  regular;  and  the  entire  course  of 
real  or  supposed  wrongs,  the  vessel  was  denounced  procedure  by  Captain  Gilbert  was  not  merely  within 
by  the  latter  to  Mr.  Littlehales  as  being  concerned  the  la w,  but  such  as  the  law  made  requisite.  After 
in  the  slave  trade.  The  undersigned  does  not  stop  to  the  register  has  been  deposited  with  the  consul,  it 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  insinuation  and  charges,  : cannot  be  withdrawn  by  the  master  till  he  exhibits 
of  various  kinds,  made  by  the  mate  and  his  disad'ect-  a certificate  of  clearance.  The  demand  of  Mr.  Lil- 
ed  associates  against  the  master  of  the  “Jones,”  and  tlehales  to  have  the  register  produced  on  board  the 
the  character  of  her  voyage,  partly  because  they  are  ship  was  one  that  couid  not,  in  strict  legality,  be 
immaterial  to  the  case  in  its  present  aspects,  but  still  complied  with.  The  only  place  where  Mr.  Little- 
more  because  the  vessel  is  so  amply  and  honorably  hales  could  legally  have  seen  it,  was  the  consul’s 
acquitted  by  the  vice  admiralty  court  at  Sierra  Leone,  ' office;  and  there  he  did  not  apply, 
not  merely  ot  all  guilt,  but  of  all  reasonable  suspicion,  j Some  importance  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  fact 

In  fact,  the  improbability  that  a vessel  equipped  for  pvj r.  Wm.  Carroll,  the  American  consular  agent, 

the  slave  trade  w’ould  deliberately  enter  a Jiritis,h  had  not  been  formally  recognised  as  such.  As  he 
port,  and  voluntarily  lie  there  lor  some  lime  by  the  j vvas  duly  commissioned  by  the  government  of  the 
side  of  a British  cruiser,  is  so  great  as  of  itself  to  ; United  States,  it  was  not  the  less  the  duty  of  every 
create  just  doubts  ol  the  good  faith  of  an  officer  who;  American  shipmaster  to  deposile  his  papers  in  his 
would  capture  her  on  that  ground,  when  Ihe  court  i 0ffice.  jy]r.  Carroll  had  been,  as  long  ago  as  the  15ih 
before  which  she  is  proceeded  against  pronounces  j 0f  February,  1833,  duly  recognised  in  his  consulate 
her  free  from  the  slightest  suspicion.  | capacity  by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India 

Lieut.  Littlehales,  however,  in  the  face  of  this  im-  company,  within  whose  territories  the  Island  of 
probability,  considered  it  his  duty,  though  not  acting ' St.  Helena  was  at  that  time  included,  nor  had  his 
under  the  municipal  authorities,  to  take  cognizance  , competency  to  act  officially  in  that  capacity  ever  been 
of  the  case.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  railed  in  question  till  this  occasion.  The  attempt  to 
12th  September,  he  met  Capt.  Gilbert,  the  master  of | deprive  the  “Jones,”  in  her  hour  of  peril,  of  the 
t he  “Jones,”  in  company  with  Mr.  Carroll, the  Ameri-  official  protection  of  the  American  consul,  by  divest- 
can  consul,  in  the  streets  of  St.  Helena.  Captain  ing  him  of  the  character  in  which  he  had  been  ori- 

Gilbert  did  not  then  know  Mr.  Littlehales,  but’  was  ! ginally  recognised  by  Ihe  legal  sovereign  of  the  is- 

mformed  by  the  American  consul  who  he  was.  Ac-;  land,  and  in  which  he  had  acted  unquestioned  for 
cording  to  Captain  Gilbert's  statement  on  oath,  this  seven  years,  forms  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  inci- 
( fficer  thus  made  known  to  him,  abruptly  requested  dents  of  the  transaction,  extraordinary  and  oppressive 
to  see  his  manifest.  Capt.  Gilbert  inquired  the  mo-  in  all  its  parts,  on  which  it  is  the  painful  duty  of  the 

li\e  of  this  demand.  The  request  was  repeated  by  ! undersigned  to  dwell. 

Mr.  Littlehales,  and  Captain  Gilbert  again  inquired  [ Armed  possession  was  taken  of  Ihe  “Jones”  on 
his  motive  for  making  it.  To  this,  Mr.  Littlehales  Saturday  evening,  the  I2ih  September,  and  her  mas 
rt  joined,  that  if  Captain  Gilbert  “complied  with  his  ter.  as  has  already  been  seen,  having  hastened  on 
request,  it  would  save  much  trouble  to  both  parties.” ; board,  replied  to  the  demalid  for  his  papers,  that  they 
Upon  this.  Captain  Gilbert  said  to  Lieut.  Littlehales,  1 were  at  the  consul’s  office,  adding  that  if  the  board- 
“Thereis  a custom  house  at  St  Helena,”  meaning  ing  officer  would  wait  til!  Monday  be  would  exhibit 
that  the  custom  house  was  the  legal  place  of  depo-  his  papers;  and  give  every  information  as  to  hisvoy- 
site  for  the  manifest  of  every  duly  entered  vessel.—  age.  Leaving  his  vessel  in  the  hands  of  the  captors. 
Upon  this  remark  of  Capt.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Littlehales  he  returned  onshore.  The  following  day , Sunday,  the 
suddenly  turned  away  and  went  to  the  se^  side. — | search  commenced  by  an  armed  party  from  the 
fe’ui  h is  Capt.  Gilbert’s  statement,  on  oath,  corrobo-!  “Dolphin,”  and  of  course  without  resistance.  The 
rated  by  the  American  consul,  and  highly  probable  j captain  was  on  shore,  tiie  mate  treacherously  enlisted 
in  itself,  because  conforming  to  what  must  have  I in  the  service  of  the  captors.  On  Monday,  the  1 4 th , 
been  the  natural  object  of  Mr.  Littlehales’  inquiry,  the  search  proceeded  with  vigor;  and  on  this  day, 


and  the  conditions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Littlehales,  in  commenting  upon  Captain  Gil- 
bert’s statement,  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
admiralty,  says,— “1  cannot  but  again  request  your 
lordships’  attention  to  that  part  of  the  statement 
which  describes  as  a reason  why  the  papers  could 
not  be  shown,  because  they  were  unattainable,  being 
at  the  custom  house,  which  was  closed;  whereas,  im- 
mediately afterward,  on  board  his  own  vessel,  the 
master  refused  to  produce  the  papers  to  Mr.  Murray, 
staling  then  that  they  were  in  ihe  consul’s  office,  in 
whose  presence  he  had  declined  to  show  them  to  me, 
though  I was  in  my  proper  uniform,  contrary  to  the 
assertion  made  on  that  subject.” 

But  Mr.  Littlehales  here  misquotes  Captain  Gil- 
bert’s statement,  which  is,  not  that  “papers”  were 


according  to  the  oath  of  the  captain,  the  American 
ensign  floating  at  the  mizzen  head  was  struck,  and  a 
white  flag,  with  the  device  of  the  “Dolphin,”  sub- 
sti’uted.  This  assertion  is  denied  by  Mr.  Littlehales. 
In  reference  to  his  denial  of  this  and  other  acts  of 
alleged  violence  and  outrage,  Lord  Aberdeen  recog- 
nises the  justice  of  a remark,  made  by  the  under- 
signed in  his  note  of  the  16th  September  last,  to  the 
effect  that  motives  to  exaggerate  and  misrepresent 
must  be  admitted  to  exist  on  both  sides  in  these  con- 
troversies; but  still  Lord  Aberdeen  observes  that  he 
cannot  “hesitate  to  give  full  weight  to  a distinct  and 
emphatic  denial,  such  as  is  opposed  by  Lieutenant 
Littlehales  to  the  charges  contained  in  Captain 
Gilbert’s  protest.”  The  undersigned  would  willingly 
avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  an  opinion  on  an  issue 


lof  veracity  between  two  individuals  both  alike  pe  r- 
! sonally  unknown  to  him.  But  the  observation  of 
I Lord  Aberdeen  jilst  oiled,  compels  the  undersigned 
J to  say.  that  he  sees  nothine  in  the  conduct  of  Lieut, 
j Littlehales  in  this  whole  affair,  on  the  admitted  facta 
: of  the  case,  which  entitled  his  word  to  be  believed  in 
preference  to  the  oath  of  Captain  Gilbert  or  any  other 
respectable  American  shipmaster. 

On  Monday  morning,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise, 
Captain  Gilbert  went  in  a boat  toward  the  ship,  with 
the  supercargo,  and  was  forbidden  to  come  on  board 
by  the  armed  guard.  This  is  asserted  by  him  on 
| oalh;  is  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  the  supercargo  and 
of  the  boatman  who  rowed  the  boat,  (an  inhabitant 
of  St.  Helena,)  and  bv  the  depositions  subsequently 
taken  in  America  of  one  of  the  seamen  of  the 
“Jones,”  who  witnessed  the  scene,  and  describes  it 
with  great  particularity.  The  undersigned  does  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Littlehales  is  to  be  understood  as 
| denj  ing  the  main  fact.  It  is  remarked  indeed  in  Lord 
j Aberdeen’s  note  of  March  2,  apparently  on  the  au- 
i thorily  of  some  statement  of  Mr.  Littlehales,  which 
has  not  been  communicated  to  the  undersigned,  that 
“he  (Lieut.  Littlehales)  took  the  precaution,  usual  in 
such  cases,  to  place  a guard  on  board  to  prevent 
communication  with  the  shore;  not  interdicting  to  the 
master  and  supercargo  free  ingress  and  egress,  but 
desiring  that  the  master  whenever  lie  came  on  board 
should  be.  requested  to  produce  the  ship’s  papers.” — 
But  in  the  letler  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty  of 
the  16th  of  August,  18-12,  Mr.  Littlehales,  while  he 
gives  a distinct  and  positive  denial  to  the  assertion 
that  the  master  and  supercargo  were  ever  threatened 
with  death,  or  violence  of  any  description,  or  spoken 
improperly  to,  admits  that  they  were  “told  they 
cmld  not  be  admitted,  and  refei  r d to  the  ‘Do’phin.’  ” 
On  what  ground  Mr.  Littlehales  was  able  to  give 
this  “distinct  and  positive  denial,”  that  no  one  of  his 
armed  seamen  or  marines  had  ever  uttered  a threat 
or  an  improper  word  over  the  side  of  the  “Jones,” 
while  foi  bidding  the  master,  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
nct,  to  board  her,  does  not  appear,  oor  is  it  material 
to  the  main  issue. 

Captain  Gilbert  made  a second  attempt  to  go  on 
board  his  vessel  on  Monday,  with  a view  to  satisfy 
the  captors  of  the  nationality  of  the  “Jones,”  and 
with  the  same  want  of  success.  Thus  dispossessed 
of  his  ship  and  excluded  from  her,  he  applied,  as  his 
next  resort,  to  the  American  consul.  The  consul, 
the  same  clay,  addressed  a letter  to  Mr.  Littlehales, 
reciting  the  leading  facts  of  the  case,  describing  the 
vessel  as  the  “barque  ‘Jones’  of  New  York,  United 
Slates  of  America,”  and  inquiring  on  what  ground 
he  had  proceeded  in  taking  possession  of  her.  This 
letter,  written  in  his  official  character,  and  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duty,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  inquiry  in  all  respects  reasonable  and 
legitimate,  Mr.  Littlehales  refused  to  receive,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Carroll  was. not  recognised  as  the 
American  consul;  a point  on  which  the  undersigned 
has  already  given  the  necessary  explanation.  Mr. 
Lilllehales  having  declined  to  receive  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Carroll,  a letterof  corresponding  purport  as  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Captain  Gilbert  himself.  No 
technical  objection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  consul,  ex- 
isted to  the  reception  of  a letter  from  an  American 
shipmaster  in  a British  port,  anxiously  inquiring  by 
what  right  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  property,  and 
ready,  as  he  affirms,  ami  the^e  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt,  to  give  Mr  Littlehales  whatever  in- 
formation was  required.  But  to  this  letter,  though 
couched  in  the  most  respectful  language,  no  answer 
was  returned. 

Captain  Gilbert  then,  in  company  with  the  super- 
cargo and  consul,  waited  on  the  collector  of  the  port 
at  his  office,  exhibited  to  him  the  ship’s  register  and 
all  her  other  papers,  and  minutely  stated  to  him  the 
character  of  the  voyage;  and  with  this  information 
the  collector  professed  himself  entirely  satisfied. — 
After  this  interview,  Capt.  Gilbert  addressed  a let- 
ter to  the  collector,  as  having  the  legal  control  of 
every  vessel  duly  entered  and  in  port,  invoking  his 
official  protection.  To.  this  appeal  ihe  answer  re- 
turned was,  that  the  collector  had  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Littlehales  that  the  “Jones”  was  detained  by 
him.  At  the  same  time  the  collector  called  on  Capt. 
Gilbert  to  pay  his  port  and  other  duties,  one  item  of 
which  was  for  the  clearance  of  the  vessel. 

On  Tuesday  the  15th  and  Wednesday  the  16th,  the 
overhauling  and  examination  of  the  cargo  of  the 
“Jones”  went  on.  During  all  this  time  Mr.  Little- 
hales had  never  in  any  way  stated  to  Captain  Gil- 
bert the  ground  of  his  proceedings,  nor  the  motive 
for  the  detention  and  search  of  the  vessel.  On  the 
16th  Captain  Gilnert,  having  been  ready  for  sea  at 
the  time  of  his  seizure,  repaired  to  the  office  of  the 
collector,  exhibited  his  outward  manifest,  and  de- 
manded a clearance,  to  which  by  law  he  was  entit- 
led; but  it  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  he,  the  col- 
lector, had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Littlehales  that  he 
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had  det  lined  a vessel  with  ih-  words  “.Tones  of  New 
York”  painted  on  her  stern  Capt.  Gilbert  then  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  collector,  reminding  him  that 
on  his  arrival  and  entry,  his  papers  had  been  duly 
exhibited  to  the  satisfaction  of  him,  the  collector; 
asserting  the  nationality  of  the  ship;  begging  him  to 
inform  Lieutenant  Littlehales  of  these  facts,  and  to 
assure  him  that  if  he  had  detained  the  “Jones”  trom 
any  doubt  of  her  nationality,  in  consequence  of  not 
seeing  the  papers,  they  should  he  exhibited  to  him  at 
any  time  or  place,  or  to  any  one  authorized  to  in- 
spect them.  At  the  same  lime  a letter  was  written 
by  Capt.  Gilbert  to  Major  General  Middlemore,  go- 
vernor of  St.  Helena,  enclosed  to  the  colonial  sec- 
retary in  order  to  its  being  forwarded  to  the  gover- 
nor, invoking  his  excellency’s  protection.  The  let- 
ter of  Captain  Gilbert  to  the  governor  was  accom- 1 
panied  by  another  of  similar  purport  from  the  Ame- 
rican consul.  These  letters  were  not  answered  till 
after  the  “Jones”  had  sailed.  The  collector  then 
informed  Caplain  Gilbert,  that  lie  should  transmit 
the  whole  correspondence  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  in  London;  and  in  their  office  (if  this 
promise  was  fulfilled)  the  letters  may  doubtless  now 
be  found  to  confirm  the  statement  of  their  contents 
here  given. 

On  the  17th,  Capt.  Gilbert  received  a letter  from 
the  collector,  in  answer  to  his  earnest  request  that  he 
would  give  Mr.  Littlehales  the  information  which  he 
himself  possessed  of  the  character  of  the  “Jones,” 
which  the  collector  simply  declined  doing.  Captain 
Gilbert  then  renewed  the  application  for  his  clear- 
ance, the  fee  for  which  meantime  had  been  demand- 
ed and  received,  and  it  was  refused.  Perceiving 
preparations  on  board  the  “Jones,”  for  sailing, 
and  denied  access  to  her  himself,  Capt.  Gilbert  again 
wrote  a pressing  but  respectful  letter  to  the  collec- 
tor, begging  him  to  give  to  Mr.  Littlehales  informa- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  vessel.  On  the  13th,  it 
was  found  in  the  morning  that  the  “Jones”  had  sail- 
ed, taking  with  her  a prize  crew  from  the  “Dolphin,” 
the  mate,  steward,  and  cook  of  the  “Jones,”  w-hose 
evidence  it  was  thought  would  convict  her  of  being 
concerned  in  the  slave  trade,  and  leaving  behind  the 
rest  of  the  ship’s  company,  the  master  and  super- 
cargo, to  find  their  way  to  the  United  States.  The 
“Jones”  sailed  to  Sierra  Leone;was  proceeded  against 
in  the  vice-admiraity  court;  and  promptly,  and  in  the 
most  honorable  manner,  acquitted,  the  judge  declar- 
ing  that  he  had  never  seen  a ease  so  free  from  sus- 
picion. 

The  undersigned  has  already  referred  to  the  pre- 
text on  which  the  cause  was  removed  from  St.  He- 
lena to  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  as  well  calculated  as  the 
act  itself  to  excite  astonishment.  It  was,  that  Lieut. 
Littlehales  entertained  doubts  whether  the  vice- 
admiralty court  at  St.  Helena  was  legally  constituted; 
and  these  doubts  appear  to  have  been  shared  by  the 
colonial  secretary  of  that  island.  No  intimation  as 
to  the  foundation  of  these  doubts  is  given.  The 
court  at  Sierra  Leone  justly  pronounces  itself  unsa- 
tisfied with  this  explanation.  Such,  and  such  only, 
is  the  reason  assigned  by  a subaltern  naval  officer  for 
sending  away  a valuable  vessel  of  a friendly  power 
from  the  jurisdiction  to  whose  protection  she  was 
entitled,  where  the  legal  proofs  of  her  national  cha- 
racter were  deposited,  and  where  those  interested  in 
her  defence,  being  forcibly  excluded  by  him  from 
the  vessel,  were  left  behind.  It  is  not  for  the  un- 
dersigned to  comment  on  the  power  with  which  the 
cruising  officers  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  lowest 
ranks,  may  be  clothed;  but  he  confesses  he  had  not 
supposed  that  it  extended  to  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
stitution of  her  majesty’s  courts  of  vice-admiralty; 
and  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  that  power  is 
exerted  to  the  signal  injury  and  oppression  of  Ame- 
rican citizens,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  undersigned  to 
protest  against  it. 

Not  the  least  extraordinary  step  in  this  part  of  the 
case,  is  the  leaving  the  master,  supercargo,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  behind.  Whether  they 
staid  voluntarily  or  were  excluded  from  the  ship,  is 
in  this  point  of  view  immaterial.  Lieut.  Littlehales 
captured  the  “Jones”  under  suspicion  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade.  To  the  same  extent  he 
must  have  suspected  her  captain  and  crew  of  being 
concerned  in  that  criminal  traffic.  If  it  was  his  duty 
to  seize  the  ship,  it  was  doubly  his  duty  to  arrest  and 
detain  the  men,  that  they  too  might  be  proceeded 
against.  A suggestion  having  been  apparently  made 
to  that  effect,  during  the  trial  tit  Sierra  Leone,  the 
prize-master,  Mr.  Murray,  mate  of  the  “Dolphin,” 
accounted  for  the  circumstance  by  declaring  ori  oath 
that  he  neither  knew  himself,  nor  verily  believed  that 
the  commander  nor  any  of  the  officers  of  the  “Dol- 
phin” were  aware  that  the  master  and  crew  of  the 
“Jones”  would  be  amenable  to  a criminal  prosecu- 
tion, in  the  event  ofthe  “Jones”  beingcondemned  lor 
having  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  Under  what- 
ever degree  of  ignorance  the  mate  of  the  “Dolphin” 


might  labor,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  an  officer 
commanding  one  of  her  majesty’s  ships  of  war  on 
the  African  station  could  be  uninformed  that  within 
the  British  dominions,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act  5 Geo.  IV.  113,  (the  very  act  under  which  the 
“Jones”  was  proceeded  against,)  it  is  a highly  penal 
offence  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

The  “Jones”  sailed,  as  has  been  seen,  from  St. 
Helena  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  proceeded  to 
Sierra  Leone.  On  the  5th  of  October  she  was  li- 
belled by  the  captors  in  the  vice-admiralty  court  iti 
that  settlement;  and  on  the  18th  of  November  acquit  - 
led  in  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
question  of  costs  was  reserved;  and  by  a subsequent 
decree,  on  the  ground  that  search  was  resisted,  costs 
were  given  for  the  captors. 

Not  satisfied  with  getting  costs  in  a case  where, 
without  counsel  or  witnesses,  on  a purely  e-r  parte 
trial,  it  had  been  declared  by  the  judge  that  they  had  . 
detained  a vessel  under  circumstances  the  least  sus- 
picious ever  known  to  the  court,  the  captors  appeal- 
ed from  the  decision  by  which  the  restitution  of  the 
vessel  was  decreed.  There  is  too  much  reason  to: 
think  that  the  object  of  this  appeal  (which  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  prosecuted)  was  to  keep 
tlie  property  still  within  the  reach  of  the  captors  for 
a selfish  and  corrupt  purpose  Ori  this  point,  and  the 
means  by  which,  as  is  alleged  on  oatti  by  the  cook  of 
the  “Jones,”  (the  only  person  who  could  be  cogni- 
zant oj  the  facts,  and  whose  testimony  is  within 
reach  of  the  owners,)  the  undersigned  forbears  to 
enlarge,  as  he  has  already  trails  mtled  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen the  documents  relative  to  this  point  of  the  case, 
with  his  note  of  the  18th  of  September,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  intimated  to  the  undersigned  that  fur- 
ther inquiry  has  been  ordered. 

But  this  vexatious  appeal  was  not  needed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  object  imputed  to  the  captors.  There 
was  of  course  no  one  at  Sierra  Leone  to  take  pos 
session  of  the  property  on  the  part  of  the  owners. — 
The  judge  in  his  decree  of  costs  to  the  captors  had 
intimated  that  if  the  owners  were  dissatisfied  with 
his  decision,  they  had  their  remedy  by  appeal  to  a 
higher  court;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  in  his  note  of  2d 
of  March  repeats  this  suggestion.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Littlehales.  in  exclud 
ing  from  the  “Jones”  the  master  and  supercargo,  and 
taking  her  to  a place  where  the  owners  had  no  re- 
presentative; of  his  neglect  for  two  years  to  make  any 
report  to  her  majesty ’s  government  of  the  capture; 
and  of  a similar  neglect  of  the  court  at  Sierra  Leone 
for  two  years  to  make  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Irial,  the  owrers  received  n > authentic  inform  i-  j 
tion  of  the  fate  of  their  vessel  til!  the  time  in  which 
an  appeal  can  be  taken  had  expired.  H.id  Lieutenant 
Littlehales,  or  the  court  at  Sierra  Leone,  made 
prompt  report  of  their  proceedings,  it.  would  have 
reached  London  in  season  to  enable  Lard  Palmerston 
to  answer  Mr.  Stevenson’s  note  of  the  16th  of  April. 
1841 , the  day  he  received  it.  Butlhelrdelay,  of  which 
no  explanation  has  been  made,  has  rendered  the  re- 
medy by  appeal  as  illusory  as,  under  any  cir 
eumstances,  it  must  have  been  tedious  and  incom- 
plete. 

Of  the  operation,  if  not  the  design,  of  the  appeal 
by  the  captors,  proof  was  affirded  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1841.  The  supercargo  having  found  his 
way  to  Liberia,  and  meeting  there  with  Mr.  Paine, 
the  commander  of  a United  Siatcs  vessel  of  war  on 
the  African  station,  requested  him,  if  he  should  look 
into  Sierra  Leone,  to  send  home  the  “Jones,” or  any 
valuables  belonging  to  her,  which  the  authorities  of 
Sierra  Leone  might  deliver  up.  Mr.  Paine,  on  ar- 
riving at  Sierra  Leone,  applied  to  the  acting  govern- 
or for  this  purpose,  and  was  told  that  the  property 
could  not  be  surrendered,  except  on  paying  costs 
and  giving  bonds  to  abide  the  result  of  the  appeal. — 
The  undersigned  transmits,  with  this  note,  a copy  of 
a letter  from  Mr.  Paine,  (whose  name  is  favorably 
known  to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  connexion  with  the  sup 
pression  of  the  slave  trade,)  from  which  the  above 
statement  is  derived;  and  a letter  of  explanation 
from  the  owners  of  the  “Jones,”  not  now  needed  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  that  vessel,  hut  which  may 
be  ol  use  in  acquainting  Lord  Aberdeen  more  parli- 
cularly  with  the  sort  of  information  on  which  Mr. 
Littlehales  thought  it  safe  to  proceed. 

Ttiis  appeal  was  never  prosecuted  by  (he  captors; 
and,  alter  the  time  in  which  the  owners  might  have 
appealed  had  expired,  the  vessel  and  property  were 
successively  btougiu  to  the  hammer.  Out  of  the 
ruins  ot  a valuable  ship  and  cargo,  against  which 
not  a reasonable  suspicion  existed,  a sum  amounting 
to  about  an  eighth  part  of  what  she  would  have  been 
worth,  had  she  been  permitted  to  pursue  tier  lawful 
voyage,  is  now  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  own- 
ers in  the  registry  of  the  vice  admiralty  court  at 
Sierra  Leone. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  in  reciting  the  history  of  the  case 
iu  his  note  of  2d  March,  observes  that  “tho  judge 


(at  Sierra  Leone)  staled  the  opinion  of  the  court  that, 
upon  the  circumstances  which  ha  j been  now  adduced 
before  it,  the  barque  ‘Jones’  must  be  presumed  to  have 
iiad  a national  character.”  If  Lord  Aberdeen  in- 
tended by  this  expression  that  the  circum-tances 
which  led  the  court  to  admit  the  national  character 
of  the  “Jones”  were  then  first  adduced  on  behalf  of 
liie  vessel,  the  undersigned  is  persuaded  that  on  a 
review  of  the  facts  Lord  Aberdeen  will  perceive  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  There  was  no  evidence  be- 
fore the  court,  except  what  the  captors  brought  with 
them  and  chose  to  adduce.  The  court  decided  in 
favor  of  her  nationality,  on  the  ground  that  it  ap- 
peared from  her  log-book  that  she  was  detained  and 
thoroughly  searched  by  the  “ Waterwileh,”  a few 
weeks  before,  (which  log-book  was  delivered  to  the 
captors  at  St  Helena,)  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  vessel  could  not  have  been  admitted  to  entry 
at  St.  Helena  but  on  satisfactory  proof  of  her 
nationality  submitted  to  the  collector.  Some  cor- 
roborating circumstances  are  also  mentioned  by  the 
judge  but  none  which  must  not  have  been  known  at 
St.  Helena. 

Unavoidably  long  as  this  note  is,  the  undersigned 
has  forborne  to  comment  on  several  points  of  extreme 
hardship  in  this  case.  He  confidently  hopes  that  on 
a reconsideration  Lord  Aberdeen  will  feel  himself 
warranted  in  so  modifying  his  first  view  of  the  sub- 
ject as  to  move  her  majesty’s  government  to  make 
lull  indemnification  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
owners  of  the  “Jones.”  They  are  accused  of  no  neg- 
lect or  wrong  but  that  of  resisting  the  search,  anJ 
this  resistance  is  alleged  to  consist  in  (he  refusal  of 
the  master  to  exhibit  the  papers  establishing  the  na- 
tionalny  of  his  vessel. 

The  undersigned  thinks  he  has  proved  that  no  such 
refusal J.ook  place;  that  they  had  been  exhibited  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  jurisdiction  where 
he  was;  that  when  demanded,  on  Saturday  !2ih 
September,  1840,  on  board  his  ship,  (the  oulv  place 
where  they  could  legally  be  demanded  by  a cruisin'* 
officer,)  they  were  on  deposite  at  the  office  of  the 
American  consul;  and  that  the  captain  offered  if  the 
boarding  officer  wo  ild  wait  till  Monday,  to  procure 
and  exhibit  the  papers  and  give  all  satisfaction  as  to 
the  vessel  and  her  voyage;  that  he  was  twice  pre- 
vented by  an  armed  guard  from  coming  on  board  his 
vessel  on-Monday  for  that  purpose;  that  his  respect- 
ful letter  to  Mr.  Littlehales  inquiring  the  cause  of 
his  detention  remained  unanswered,  although  it  was 
the  right  of  l aptain  Gilbert  to  receive  this'mforma- 
T io n , and  the  duty  of  Mr.  Littlehales  to  give  it  to  him 
in  an  authentic  form;  and  that  the  perseverin'*  efforts 
ci  Captain  Gilbert  arid  the  American  consul  for  three 
succeeding  days  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  civil 
authorities,  to  which  lie  was  entitled  on  every  princi- 
ple of  the  law  of  nations,  ol  justice,  and  humanity 
were  unavailing. 

Lord  Aberdeen  will  not  fail  to  consider  that 
though  the  technical  offence  of  being  in  British  wa- 
ter- without  papers  is  charged  by  Mr.  Littlehales 
again-l  the  “Jones,”  under  tlie  evident  belief  (which 
the  undersigned  presumes  to  be  wholly  erroneous) 
that  sucli  want  of  papers  is  of  itself  a cause  of  cap- 
ture, Lieutenant  Littlehales  nowhere  affirms  that  tie 
really  entertained  any  doubt  of  her  nationality;  nor 
with  the  proof  afforded  by  her  log-book  and  by  her 
admission  to  entry,  is  there  even  a probability  that 
he  did  doub;  it;  a consideration  that  makes  his  demand 
lor  papers  at  best  vexatious. 

Above  all,  Lord  Aberdeen  will  reflect  that  Captain 
Gilbert  could  have  no  motive  for  refusing  to  exhibit 
his  papers;  that  lie  had,  on  the  contrary,  every  mo- 
tive to  exhibit  them  to  Mr.  Littlehales; -that  lie  did 
fully  exhibit  them  to  the  collector  in  the  progress  of 
the  affair  at  St.  Helena;  and  that  all  the  substantial 
parts  of  h is  account,  besides  being  in  themselves  pro- 
bable and  coherent  in  the  statement,  are  confirmed 
by  depositions  independently  taken  in  the.  United 
1 States,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  opposed  by 
j nothing  but  Mr.  Lilllehales’  report,  not  on  oath,  and 
I iu  one,  and  that  the  most  important  point,  self-con- 
tradictory. 

The  undersigned  dwells  with  great  satisfaction  on 
; the  encouragement  which  Lord  Aberdeen  lias  alrea- 
dy held  out  that  he  will  reconsider  the  case.  The 
| undersigned  attaches  an  importance  to  the  final  de- 
cision ot  her  majesty’s  government  far  beyond  the 
value  of  the  interests  directly  involved  in  Ihe  case 
of  the  “Jones;,’  and  he  cannot  but  fear  that,  it  no 
| lurlher  rebel  is  aftarded  to  the  owners  ofthat  vessel 
i than  that  which  is  tendered  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s  note 
of  tiie  2d  of  March,  a degree  of  discontent  will  be 
| produced  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  people 
i ol  the  United  States  of  -a  character  greatly  to  be 
deprecated. 

Tlie  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportuni- 
ty to  renew  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  assurance  of  his 
highestconsideration.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op  Aberdeen,  K.  T.  &c. 
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vorably  reposed  upon  to  the  common  council  of  that | Elections.  Tennessee.  The  Nashville  Banner  oftbe 


citv.  The  estimate  u!  the  commissioners  for  the.  con 
strucrion  of  the  work,  with  reservoirs  on  Corey’s  Hill,  in 
Brighton,  and  Fort  Hill.jteacort  Hill,  C ipp’s'Hill,  and 
South  T Oiton,  with  distribution  in  all  parts  ol  tile  city, 
and  all  expenses  incident  to  its  completion,  is  put  down 
at  $2,118,535  85. 


Cincinnati. 
70,  Out). 


Its  present  population  is  estimated  at 


1 he  money  market  continues  in  a very  ievensii 
stale  ever  since  the  election.  Contrary  statements  as  to 
the  cause  as  well  as  to  the  extent  of  fluctuations  are 
made  bv  the  respective  political  parties,  '(’lie  successful 
party  accuse  t lie  defeated  part,  of  a design  to  create  npan- 
ic  for  party  c fleet.  The  defeated  party  reply  that  no  mo- 
tive forsueh  a design  can  reasonably!)"  attributed  to  them, 
the  election  being  over,  they  could  sain  nothing,  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  would  come  in  for  a full  share  "t  the 
general  lees  which  community  must  sustain  bv  a prostra- 
tion of  business.  That  confidence  in  business  enter- 
prises is  exceedingly  shaken,  that  capitalists  are  aban- 
doning their  projects  for  extending  manufactures  and 
enlarging  business  of  any  kind — and  that  th  y are  much 
mere  cautious  of  investing  their  money  either  in  stocks, 
or  improvement  of  property,  is  beyond  dispute.  Stocks  ! 
are  depressed, — the  hanks  ask  a heavier  interest  lor 
loans,  and  refuse  paper  now  which  a few  vveeks  ago  j ffe  niaj,  jeSj„|lale_ 
they  were  anxious  to  obtain.  Employment  is  eagerly  j 

sought  for  by  many — and  workmen  are  in  many  places-]  _ Fruit.  Die  demand  in  England  for  American  fruit 
discharged.  O.t  the  other  hand,  a considerable  cessation  is  likely  to  become  a matter  of  c<>nsid<  runic  importance, 
of  trade  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  of  regular  occur-  A large  quantity  of  apples  were  sent  there  last  season 
re  nee  The  canals  suspend  op  radon  from  necessity,  I and  paid  wc  1!.  Marty  orchards  of  five,  ten.  and  twenty  j tn  a,.  , 7 

the  fall  trade  is  closed,  and  business  generally  now  goes  , thousand  trees  have  lately  been  planted  in  the  Hudson  1 rnm,  f , 't  -a  ^ ,enc  1 £‘!='KS  °1  railroad  had  been 
into  winter  quarters.  ' river  counties,  with  n view  of  growing  apples  For  export 1 u f Rf®“  >>'  >«niany  The  capital  imployed  was 


Coal  in  Chili.  A late  Chilian  paper  states  that  up- 
wards of  twenty  coal  mines  are  now  open  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Conception,  and  that  the  whole  distric) 
abounds  in  cual. 

Dancing  The  ‘‘magnificent  diuiseuse,’’  Taglioni, 

I is  'o  favor  the  United  States  widi  an  exltibi  i m of  her 
talents.  Mr.  Trenk,  of  tiie  New-  York  theatre,  has 
engaged  her,  at  £5  00 J for  the  trip,  clear  of  expenses'. 
So  prepare  accordingly.  She  is  to  play  at  all  the  theatres 


22  I tnst.  contains  the  official  returns  of  the  election  in 
1 e tines. see,  from  winch  it  appears  that  Mr.  Clay  receiv- 
ed 69,030  votes,  and  Mr.  Polk  53,917 — Clay’s  maj  >rity 

Louisiana.  T!te  New  Orleans  Bee  of  t’ne  19th  inst. 
contains  return®  from  all  the  parishes  in  the  state,  accord- 
ing to  which  Mr.  Polk’s  majority  is  634,  including  1I13 
Plncqupnine  vole. 

New  York.  Official  ■returns  have  reached  us  from  this 
state  through  the  Albany  papers.  The  vote  stands  fur 
Mr.  Clay  232,108;  for  Mr.  Polk  237.583;  and  for  Mr 
Birney  15, SI  l.  Polk’s  majority  5,180.  The  majority 
for  Silas  Wright,  over  Miilard  Fillmore,  the  whig  can- 
didate for  govertiO is  10,239. 

Georg, a.  The  result  of  the  vote  for  president  in  this 
stare,  in  ninety-two  comities,  is  as  follows; — For  Mr. 
Clay  42  159;  tor  Mr.  Polk  44,151 — giving  a majority  to 
the  latter  oi  1,992,  and  leaving  the  county  of  Ware  to 
he  heard  from,  winch  gave  a loco  majority  of  1 1 votes  in 
October.  The  whole  vote  will  be  about  86  090 — 11,00(1 
more  than  were  cast  in  1S43,  and  upwards  of  8,900 
more  than  in  October  last. 

Railroad  Items  According  to  the  official  returns  up 


London,  Nov.  3.  Monev  is  more  in  demand.  First  I to  foreign  countries.  We  see  no  reason  why  peaches  j ln'[inns  of  d'dlnt  . .. 

ra'e  bills  are  2i  a 2|,  and  from  that  to  3 and  up  to  5 ; er  ■ from  New  Jersey  and  other  Atlantic  regions  where  they  I a!li.  1 ! * '°t  "P  k°/?ad?  a"d  ,Bos,on , ra1,1!'10ad 
3 ! will  grow,  cannot  be  sent  to  England  liv  steamers,  and  pri J‘  ,US  sa,d=  reaeh  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 

• ■ i ..  . ~-  — - | in  Boston. 


„ T.  , , | arrive  in  good  condition.  ' [Newark  Ado.  , T,  _.  , , . . , , , . ,T  „ , , 

Cotton.  Liverpool,  November  4.  No  change  in  the  I j „ .* Ile  st"ch  subscription  books  of  the  New  York  at  d 

co Uu 1 1 market.  Prices  barely  sustained — sales  of  the  I G.  W Featherstonaugh,  esq.  formerly  a resident  (lle  ra,  r0ad,  cornpany,  under  the  new  arrangement, 
week  29,230  bales  of  which  4 599  on  speculation.  lm-  j for  many  years  in  this  country,  has  been  appointed  Bri-  'Too.Tono'  N?,w  .Vork  on  Tuesday,  and  upwards 
ports  from  1st  January  to  date  1,630,009  bales,  stock  I tLh  consul  at  Havre.  | et  109,  J0J  subscribed  the  first  day.  Two  millions  are 

854  009  bales.  I , i reqitireu  from  that  city. 

Judicial  appointment.  S.  M.  Semmes,  e®q.  of  Alle- 1 1 he  direct' as  of  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  railroad  coni- 

ghany  comity,  has  been  appointed,  hv  the  executive  of;  pany  have  resolved  to  rebuild  their,  road'.  A new  foun- 
Marylaml,  to  fi  l t he  vacancy  in  the  judiciary  of  this  1 <ln min  of  wood  and  heavy  T rail  are  to  be  employed  in 

stare,  which  1ms  lately  bee-. me  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  reconstruction.  I;  is  to  be  completed  in  the  three 

(judge  Buchanan.  Mr.  Semmes  has  accepted  the  ap- j years,  and  will  cost  $390  000. 

1 pointment. 

! v,,.  , rj'i  ri  c i r o Tracks*  The  issue  of  die  American  Tract  Society 

, , , • , ■ , N;  L I he  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Saratoga,  common- , at  New  York-last  year,  was  nearly  double  that  of  the 

and  35. 1 19  bushels  wheat.  I olal  received  since  open-  der  Jutnall,  reached  Hampton  Hoads  on  me  23d,  in  precedin''  J 

inar  of  canals  to  that  date  1,992,123  barrels  of  flour  and  24  days  from  Pori  Prays,  coast  of  Africa— All  well. — ~ " 

3,055,704  bushels  of  wheat,  being  art  increase  r\ver  last  The  S.  left  at  Tort  [Taya  the  U.  S.  frigate  Mucedouian, 
year  same  tiine, '.11 1.203  barrels  and  267.556  bushels  of  com.  Ferry. 

i The  U.  S ship  Decatur  was  daily  expected  at  Port 
j Pruva.  S e had  been  absent  four  months 
! The  U S.  war  steamer  Princeton  left  Ne.v  York  for1 
j Norfolk,  whute  she  will  remain  ten  days.  She  will 
proceed  thence  to  Liverpool,  and  be  absent  about  four 
: months. 

I The  Mexican  war  steamers  Mnttezum  i and  Guada- ! 
loupe  and  hrig-of-uar  Santa  Anna  left  New  York  oil 
j tiie  24ti, — destination  unknown,  but  supposed  to  be  Vet  a ; 

Cruz.  j The  Texan  minister  to  France,  Judge  Terrell,  ha3 

Commodore  Kearney,  U.  S.  navy,  and  Capt.  Talcott,  rpache|l  New  Orleans,  en  route  to  Paris. 
i>l  tiie  Li.  S.  engineer  corps,  readied  Norfolk  on  the  I The  Missouri  legislature  convened  at  Jefferson  on 
24  h,  en  r..u’e  to  Pensacola,  to  join -the  commissioners  the  18, h instill. t. 
associated  with  tliem  to  select  a sue  for  a dry  uocji  at  that  I 
naval  station. 

Naval  court  martial.  It  isslated  in  the  Sun,  that  the 
naval  general  court  martial,  that  recently  set  at  Wash- 
ington, passed  the  following  sentences,  which  have  been 


Domestic  goods.  During  the  week  ending  the  23  1 
inst.,  86n  hales  were  shipped  from  Boston  for  the  South  j 
Sea.  144  to  the  Er  st  Holies,  anu  1 6 J to  other  places— 
totai  1,16  4 bales. 

I 

Flour.  During  week  before  last  there  were  received 
at  Albany  by  way  ol  the  canal  1 1 1 408  barrels  of  flour 


wheat.  Liverpool,  November  4 — Canadian  flour  has 
advanced  61  per  barrel,  and  is  m fair  request. 

Tobacco.  A London  paper  of  the  4 h instant  says — 
‘'It  is  calculated  that  if  the  duty  were  paid  on  the  whole 
of  the  tobacco  at  present  in  bond  in  London  alone,  in- 
cluding manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobacco  and 
cigars,  the  sum  would  amount  to  little  short  of  seven  mil 
lions  sterling.’’ 

Stocks.  London,  November  4.  Price  of  American 
securities  New  York  fives  91a;  Pennsylvania  do.  691; 
Ohio  sixes  90;  Loivshtnn  fives  74  i76;  Alabama  fives 
80J;  Kentucky  sixes  93;  Maryland  fives  65;  Illinois  sixes 
35;  Indiana  fives  35;  Alabama  stg.  lives  80. 

Specie.  Gold  to  the  amount  of  $821,406  and  silver 
to  the  amount  of  '$2,1 04  912  was  cleared  from  the  port 
of  New  York  from  the  1st  to  the  26th  of  October — Total 


yea  r. 

The  season.  A more  delightful  or  mild  November 
has  seldom  been  experienced  in  this  climate,  than  was 
this  month  up'  to  the  21th,  on  which  day  a brisk  north- 
western brought  a sudden  change  in  a few  hours.  Win- 
ter sent  us  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  soon  af- 
ter made  his  appearance.  Since  which  we  have  had 
cool,  cloudy,  rainy  and  windy  weather  by  turns  now  it 
is  mild  overcast.  We  learn  bv  arrivals  from  England 
that  Ilia  season  there  has  been  as  it  has  been  here,  high- 
ly favorable  lor  maturing  the  latter  crops  and  getting  in 
winter  grain.  Abundance  blesses  boll)  regions. 


$2,926,318. 

The  PUBLIC  DEPOSITED.  The  fact  that  the  secretary  ! approved  by  the  acting  pic-ldent: 
of  die  treasury  has  deposited  with  Me-'srs.  Cochrane  & 

Riggs,  brokers,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  a million 
and  a quarter  of  the  public  funds,  as  slated  in  his  offi- 
cial report  of  the  1st  inst , has  awakened  the  brokers  of 
"Wall  street  and  elsewhere  to  new  hopes  I is  state  I 
d'.-n:  numerous  applications  were  quickly  forwarded  to 
Washington  for  a share  i f official  favors. 


“The  Lord’s  day  national  convention,”  as--embl  d 
at  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the  27th  inst. — John  Quincy 
Adams,  esq.,  was  cho«pn  president  of  the  convention, 
assisted  by  a number  of  vice  presidents.  There  were 
1796 .delegates  in  attendance,  of  which  1111  were  .from 


Pork  Market.  Gn  at  slaughter  is  now  gomg  on  in 
west.  Cutting  up  pork  has  commenced  at  Cin- 


Capt.  John  li.  New  toil,  charge  n<  gltgence.  Suspen- , ||le  c j i y of  Baltimore,  the  remaining  686  were  from  va 
Sion  tor  two  year®.  . riotis  parts  of  the  U'i'OM.  The  convention  held  three 

Lieut.  .1  V V . Vv  esi,  charge  dt unkenoess.  Dismipal  sessions  .each  Hay,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  ad- 
trom  the  service.  , joumed  sine  die  oil' Thursday  night. 

Midshipman  A.  U Lo  ut,  cliargp.  scandalous  con- 1 

duct.”  Dismissal  from  die  service.  i The  election  and  the  tariff.  We  have  before  us 

The  case  id  Mr.  John  Enron,  Jr  chiefengineer  of  the  ' a letter  from  a mercantile  hon-ein  Chnrles'ou,  lo  their 
Missouri,  and  others,  held  under  advisement.  I correspondent  in  this  citv  written  on  the  13  "l  instant 

from  which  we  copy  the  following  paragraph — 


New  York  canals,  are  no  doubt  now  closed  for  the  i 
<-i  tnati.  Six  or  eight  thousand  hogs  wpre  killed  there  I w inter.  Tile  receipts  at  Albany  for  tolls  this  season,! 


‘To  night  we  have 


at  the  close  of  last  week,  and  we  see  notices  of  a large  I amount  to  $353,577  81,  which  exceeds  die  receipts. of  slPi*  bury  die  ta tilt,  and  raise  to  the  breeze  he  banner 
b tsiness  in  tlmt  wav  intended  at  other  points.  Price  at  . last  season  by  $79,932  fil.  ,!  °'  ,°  ,rm'c.  ,,  e sout*1 

Cincinnati  $2  50a?  75.  1 


torchJight  celebration.  We 
mer 

will  soon  be  restored  to  her 


l|  usual  prosperity  ’ 

Pork  and  bacon  are  rather  heavy.  In  lard,  a fair  bust- 1 PoT,A™E  ’•  Large  importations  of  this  article  are  ex- , This  is  beginning  early.  But  why  should  not  the  south 
u.,,  j,pp„  j|,np  peeled  from  Europe  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  claim  tne  fruits  ol  her  victory  ov»r  fip  trundle  ami  cast- 

ne*.s  na»  ueeti  ume.  j crops  in  some  of  our  states.  The  packet  ship  Sydney  era  states?  [Phi’a.  U.  S Gazelle. 

American  provisions  in  England.  The  reputation  j from  Liverpool  brought  one  hundred  tuns  to  New  York  I 
of  the  beef,  porU  and  cheese,  from  tins  count  y,  has  so  ; the  other  day,  and  other  ships  were  loading  or  on  their 


improved  in  the  English  market,  that  the  prices  they  now 
command  invite  shipment®,  and  considerable  quantifies 
will  no  rlnuht  he  forwarded.  During  the  mmitju  of  O •- 


Dr.  Wolff  is  stated  to  have  bnen  relieved  from  his 
pen. oiis  predicament.  C mstantinople  dates  of  1 7 1 h 
October  announce  his  safe  arrival  at  Mem,  on  his  way  to 
Teheran  Yet  the  la  est  accounts  express  apprehen- 
sions for  his  safety  yet. 


war  from  the  same  port.  The  crop  this  setts  >n  in  Ire- 
land is  satd  to  exceed  any  crop  ever  made  in  that  couti- 
„ try.  A London  paper  says — ‘‘The  abundant  growth  of 

toiler  2,793  tierc.es  of  American  beef  were  sold  a!  Imver-  | this  vegetable  has  su:  passed  all  expectations;  and  the 

pool,  and  the  supply  was  not  adequate  to  the  demand,  j poor  man’s  harvest,  which  is  now  but  opening,  exhinits]  Wonderful  Faculty  of  Calculation, — We  noticed 

The  supply  "f  cheese  also  fell  shu  t.  j in  the  smallest  gardens  an  ainazuig.quantity  of  this  ities-  j some  time  ago  the  fact  of  a colored  idiot  in  the  South 

An  eastern  paper  intimates  that  caution  is  necessary  tunable  run'.  The  size  ot  the  potato  is  what  Dominie  [ p )®s®ssing  a wonderful  faculty  of  mental  calculation. — 

on  our  part,  or  we  will  be  taken  in  by  these  reports  ul  i Sampson  would  term  ‘prodigious,’  many  Weighing  three'  A V rnjor.t  naDer  speak®  of  a youth,  only  eight  years  of 

pounds  to  four  pounds  each.”  j age,  a son  "f  T.  FI.  Safford,  E*q  , who  is  not  only  a 

An  English  paper  says,  there  is  an  establishment  in  ! wonder  in  his  power  to  combine  numbers,  but  also  ex- 

E-s-ex  for  manufacturing  sugar  from  p 'tatoes;  and  that  hihils  a wonderful  precocity  and  faculty  in  comprehend- 
1 cwt  ot  sugar  can  be  m tde  from  3 c vt.  of  potatoes. — jng  all  branches  of  study  lo  which  his  attention  lias  been 

If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  it  will  furnish  an  additional  ■ directed.  He  will  multiple  five  places  of  figures  bv  five, 

motive  for  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  that . which  was  the  extent  of  Zerah  Colburn’s  power  in  his 

article  of  produce.  I best  dnvs,  and  extract  the  square  and  cube  roots  of  num- 

Steamers.  The  mammoth  iron  steamer  Great  Brit-  hers  extending  to  pine  or  ten  places,  performing  the  op- 
ain  has  actually  been  dsfvered  a'  last  from  her  berth  • erations  quite  rapid  y in  Ins  head.  Ail  the  questions 


the  markets. 

Atmospheric  pressure  motive  power.  M.  Arago  in- 
sists, that  this  principle  may  be  applied  with  safety  to 
acquire  a speed  of  a thousand  miles  an  hour.  Get  out 
of  the  way  steam.  We  have  Morse’s  magnetism  to 
match  M.’  Arago.  as  yet. 

Army.  Gen.  Gaines  and  family  left  St.  Louis  on  the 
8th  instant  for  New  Orleans.  As  commander  in  chief 
of  tiie  western  department  of  the  army,  the  general 
passes  the  ensuing  winter  at  the  south. 

Banking  capital.  The  banking  capital  in  the  Uoi’ed 
States  lias  been  reduced  within  the  last  four  years  one 
hundred  and  eight  millions  of  dollars  over  what  it  was 
in  1830. 

Boston  water  work®.  The  project  "f  introducing 


place,  Bristol  docks — and  after  making  one  or  two  trial 
trips,  is  to  stari  for  London,  Liverpool  and  thence  to 
New  Y ork. 

Senator  Benton’s  vote,  was  challenged  at  the  late 
election  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  ground  of  his  oo  longer  be- 
ing a citizen  of  the  state  He  was  sworn,  and  on  itis . 
declaration  that  he  considered  St.  Louis  Ins  place  of 


pure  water  into  Bos.on,  from  Lung  Pond,  lias  been  fa- ! residence  lie  was  permitted  to  vote. 


which  are  given  in  tbe  papers,  as  having  been  proposed 
to  the  negro  hoy,  he  answers  in  the  space  of  fifteen  min- 
utes, detecting  three  mistakes  either  in  the  printer  or  the 
boy.  He  seems  to  possess,  it  is  said,  in  addition  to  the 
power  of  performing  lengthy  calculations  inhishead, 
the  higher  power  of  comprehending  m l solving  abstruse 
and  difficult  questions  in  the  various  branches  of  Math- 
mematics.  lie  has  always  been  vailier  a sickly,  delicate 
lad. — Sun 
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Tiie  President’s  annual  message,  was  communicated 


to  both  houses  of  congress  on  Tuesday  last,  at  12  o’clock 
M.  by  his  private  secretary.  Printed  copies  of  the 
message  were  laid  upon  the  desks  of  the  members  whilst 
the  clerks  proceeded  to  read  it.  In. twenty  minutes 
from  the  time  the  message  was  handed  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  each  house,  and  long  before  their  clerks  had 
finished  reading  it,  a fall  abstrao.t  of  its  contents  had 
reached  the  city  of  Baltimore,  forty  miles  distant,  through 
the  medium  of  Morse’s  magnetic  telegraph.  The  gov- 
ernment express  bearing  copies  of  the  message,  reached 
Baltimore  in  eighty  minutes  from  the  capitol;  having  been 
delayed  about  fifteen  minutes  by  an  accident  to  the  car 
upon  the  railroad  At  twenty  minutes  past  five  o’clock 
the  express  reached  Philadelphia — and  at  eight  minutes 
past  ten  the  same  evening,  arrived  at  New  York.  The 
message  was  published  in  all  the  morning  papers  of  N- 
York  on  Wednesday  morning,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  capital  whence  it  was  issued  at 
tu'clvc  o’clock  the  day  before. 

The  public  press,  so  far  as  its  tone  has  yol  reached  us, 
seems  to  accord  a tribute  of  commendation  to  the  mes- 
sage as  a whole, saving  and  excepting  so  much  of  ip 
as  regards  the  project  ol  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union — 
that  portion  of  it,  the  whig  journals  loudly  denounce, 

■ whilst  the  opposite  journals  in  general  warmly  applaud 
its  reco.mmnndatons  on  that  point. 

Its  exhibit  of  our  relations  with  foreign  powers,  is  sat- 
isfactory. % 

The  negotiation  with  Great  Biitain  in  relation  to  Ore- 
gon, is  in  hopeful  progress. 

The  condition  of  the  public  treasury  and  credit  is 
highly  gratifying- 

The  wholesome  state  of  exchanges,  and  the  faithful  ad. 
ministration  of  the  public  funds,  seems  in  the  estimation 
of  the  president,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  material 
change  in  the  fiscal  arranginents  of  the  government. — 
The  condition  of  the  currency  is  adduced  in  proof  that 
no  necessity  exists  for  a national  bank — and  but  slight 
inference  is  made  to  Ins  previous’  recommendation  of 
fiscal  agents. 

I he  existing  tarifl,  is  treated  rather  incidentally  than 
directly— no  express  recommendation  as  to  its  modifica- 
tion or  repeal. 

Congress  has  concluded  its  labors  for  the  first 
week  of  its  session,  both  houses  having  adjourned 
over  from  Thursday  until  Monday  next. 

1 he  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  week’s  session, 
h the  repeal,  by  o decided  vote,  of  the  famous  25th, 
formerly  the  21st  rule  of  the  house,  which  forbade 
the  reception  of  abolition  petitions.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  same  body  of  representatives 
at  the  last  session  sustained  (he  southern  side  of  the 
question  by  adopting,  the  25th  rule.  On  the  occasion 
ol  its  repeal,  no  debate  occurred  nor  comment  ensued, 
though  the  question  in  every  shape  has  heretofore  so 
invariably  occasioned  the  most  animated  discussion. 


F O Jt  it  ION  A li  T IDLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A Glimpse  at  “AIerrie  England.”  Professor 
E.  Wright,  (known  as  the  able  and  ingenious  trans- 
lator of  La  Fontaine's  Fables,)  in  his  letters  to  a 
Boston  paper,  makes  the  following  shrewd  obser- 
vations upon  the  slate  of  affairs  in  England  : 

Time,  which  tarries  not  for  mortals,  has  brought 
me  to  the  close  of  my  lock  at  England.  It  is  very- 
awkward  to  sum  up  and  generalize  when  one  has 
only  begun  to  observe;  therefore  understand  me  as 
S"  ing  generalizations  of  things  as  they  scan  to  me — - 
what  a fly  that  lights  upon  England  for  a lvvinkin°F 
and  is  oil,  thinks  of  it.  ° 

As  to  the  bounties  of  Providence,  subsfantial  bles- 
sings and  beauties,  1 cannot  conceive  how  more 
could  have  been  granted  in  the  same  space,  than  is 
the  lot  cl  this,  so  far  as  nature  has  made  it,  “mcr- 
rie  England.”  After  seeing  the  golden  harvests  of 
the  i ich  eastern  counties  and  Yorkshire,  the  mea- 
dows of  the  Thames,  above  all,  the  garden  val'cv  of 
Vol.  XVli.-Sig.14  vai.cyo. 


the  Tweed;  the  mines  of  Derbyshire,  and  another 
region  to  which  the  wise  do  not  carry  coals;  the 
bens  and  lochs  of  Scotland;  the  pikes  and  fells,  and 
dales  and  mores  of  Westmoreland;  the  springs  of 
Malvern;  the  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye — 
even  taking  a nap  on  tho  brow  of  the  Wyndeclifi'e — 
surely  f-  have  a right  to  say,  “Avaunt,  all  geography; 
this  island  is  the  very  spot  where  the  human  race 
ought  to  develop  itself  in  all  its  power  and  glory.” — 
But  truly,  the  race,  as  a mass,  is  far  and  painfully 
below  what  a nursling.of.  republicanism,  alighting 
on  the  Wyndecliffe,  and  drinking  in  the  beauties  of 
the  wide  landscape,  and  knowing  nothing  more  of 
England,  would  expect  to  find  it.  There  is  ignorance 
and  coarse  brutality,  and  sullen  hopelessness,  and 
haggard  wretchedness,  far  beyond  what  there  ought 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  much  beauties  and  blessings. — 
Yet  there  is  not  a little,  but  a groat  deal  among  the 
human  inhabitants,  that  is,  like  the  landscape,  noble 
and  lovely,  and  glorious — and  that,  not  in  one  class, 
but  in  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  And  a peep  at  history  will'  convince  one, 
too;  that  the  race  is  here  making  a progress  that  is 
truly  encouraging  and  sublime.  Indeed,  history 
writes  this  upon  the  landscape.  The  old  feudal  cas- 
tles,.now  possessed  by  ivy  and  owls;  the  ruinous  ab- 
beys,the  dimly-remembered  battle  fields  and  “Smith  - 
fields,”  are  way-marks  that  show  how  the  race  has 
gone  forward.  The  Alfreds,  the  Shakspeares,  the 
Hampdens,  the  Newtons,  the  Miltons,  the  Howards, 
the  Wesleys,  the  Ilogarlbs.  have  not  lived  in  vain.. — 
Their  mantles  are  worn  worthily  by  men  whom  ii 
might  be  invidious  to  mention  now,  but  who  will 
shine  as  the  stars  by  and  by;  men  who  are  doing 
what  Cromwell  did,  in  a wiser  way.  They  have  ap- 
proached in  fact,  nearer  than  in  form,  to  the  desired 
goal.  In  enumerating  the  governing  powers  of  En- 
gland, you  have  not  done  when  you  have  mentioned 
king,  lords  and  commons.  The  press  is  to  he  nam- 
ed, and  that  not  at  the  tail  of  the  list.  The  press 
has  outgrown  the  power  of  what  is  called  the  govern 
ment,  to  control  it  either  by  fear  or  favoF.  Look  at 
the  Times  newspaper  with  a net  revenue  equal  to 
that  of  a third-rate  European  potentate.  Ministers 
have  bribed  it  till  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  bri- 
bery. They  look  up  to  it  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  a degree  of  humble  obedience.  IL  is  the  voice 
of  the  most  vigorous  intellect  of  England,  saying 
what  will  be  most  likely  to  find  an  echo  in  the  breasts 
of  one  hundred  thousand  independent  Englishmen  as 
they  swallow  their  buttered  toast  and  boiled  egg. — 
Look  at  Punch,  too,  with  wit  and  wisdom  enough-  to 
insure  him  a hundred  patents  of  immortality.  He 
governs  a great  part  of  England,  very  much  for  its 
good.  The  Pecksniffs  of  the  land  take  hints  from 
much  to  the  benefits  of  their  dupes.  Hence,,  one 
may  conclude  that  England  is  growing,  and  has 
grown  wiser,  and,  of  course  happier.  Yet  if  one 
were  to  task  himself  to  write  down  the  folly  and 
humbug  and  unhappiness  of  England,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  whore  to  begin,  and  quite  impossi- 
ble to  end. 

England  may  be  said  to  live  under  a trinity  of  evil, 
kingcraft,  priestcraft,  and  bcercraft.  In  this  let  me 
riot  be  misunderstood  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  that 
interesting  daughter  of  Eve,  the  queen  who  with 
such  exemplary  patience  obeys  the  command  impos 
ed  upon  her  aforesaid  mother,  nor  of  the  reverend 
clergy,  nor  yet  of  the  noble  brewers,  many  of  whom 
write  sir  before  and  bart  after  their  names.  They 
are  all  honorable  persons,  1 hope  and  trust;  but  the 
craft  to  which  they  were  born  or  bred,  does,  I am 
sure,  cot  t England  immeasurable  woes.  O that  1 
had  tho  eye  of  a prophet  and  could  say  that  there  was 
viiblc  in  the  dimmest  distance  of  the  future,  any 
thorough,  relief.  As  it  is,  sanguine  hope,  without 
seeing  any  thing,  guesses  that  deliverance  must 
come,  somehow  and  at  some  time  or  other.  The  or- 
der in  which  the  evils  press  upon  the  country  seem 
to  me  to  be,  first  becrcraft,  second  priestcraft,  third 
kingcraft.  Till  the  beereraft  is  removed — till  the 
people  get  the  clear  heads  and  strong  hearts  which 
pure  water  gives — in  vain  you  lift  at  the  others. — 
Supp  se  you  abolish  the  taxes  and  tithes  and  give 
England  a cheap  government,  and  free  church  and 
full  suflrage,  to  what  will  it  amount,  so  far  as  the 
masses  arc  concerned?  Precisely  to  more  beer  and 
consequence  of  beer.  1 may  be  mistaken;  truly  I 
have  lounil  warm  ami  zealuu.  promoters  of  thorough 
temperance,  but  they  seem  to  be  regarded  a3  the 


maddest  of  fanatics-.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  of  the 
laboring  classes,  so  far  as  I have  been  aide  to  observe 
and  1 have  been  quite  inquisitive,  ha-vc  not  the  slight- 
est barrier  between  themselves-  and  stupidity  and 
drunkenness,  but  their  inability  to  get  enough  beer. 
It  is  their  undoubted  creed  that  beer  is  a blessing, 
and  one  of  thoir  deepest  sorrows  that  their  wages 
will  not  allow  them  to  get  plenty  of  it,  with  a drop 
or  two  of  gin  by  way  of  luxury.  L >ok  at  poor 
Chartism,  befogge.bin  her  beer!  fighting  as  often  as 
any  way  against  itself,  and  selling  to  its  worst  ene- 
mies even  the  little  suffrage  it  commands!  If  the 
masters  of  England  could:  be  roused  to  enter  upon 
the  career  so  gloriously  begun,  by  those  of  Ireland, 
they  would  soon  take  a.  position  which,  would  settle 
many  of  the  knottiest  questions- of  polities,  and  the 
crafts  of  the  priest  and  the  king  vvi  u,  J be  swept 
away  like  the  meshes  of  the  spider.  The  state  and 
the  church  would  then  take  their  places  as  servants 
of  the  people— not  masters.  Yet  with  all  this  which 
to  an  American  mind  is  so,  evident,  staring  them  in 
the  face,  there  are  plenty  sincere  philanthropists 
here,  enemies  of  slavery,  of  corn  laws,  of  church 
tyranny,  of  a vampyre  aristocracy,  who  will  pity 
you  for  not  drinking  wine  with  them  ! who  will  raise 
the  cup  of  Circe  to  their  own  lips,  and. then  lament 
the  oppression  and  degradation  of  England’s  poor! — 
Put  the  brewers  of  England  in,  the  same  condition 
with  her  feudal  castles  and  monaM.aries,  and'  her 
poor  will  soon  take  care  of  other  vampyses. 

There  is  one  sign  of  the  times,  however,  which  io- 
hopeful.  The  discovery  in  Germany  of  the  wonder- 
ful sanatory  properties  of  cold  water,  is  making  a, 
deep  impression  upon  the  higher  and,  middle  classes 
here.  The  doctors  are  not  ahle  to  laugh  it  down. — 
After  spending  fortunes  on  physicians  in  vain,  inva- 
lids go  to  Grafenberg  and  are  healed,  A child  with, 
the  scarlet  fever  is  wrapped’  in  a wqt  sheet  and  g.eLs, 
well.  Men  rummage  their  libraries  andfind  lhat. 
just  such,  cures  have  been  perfor  ned  at  Malvern  a 
hundred,  years  ago,  and  the.  water,  wjicn  analyzed'  is. 
Hie  purest  possible.  And  they  find'  cases  in  which 
patients  with  raging  fever  and  delirium  have  broken 
loose  from  their  nurses  and  jumped  into  the  Thames, 
or  some  horsepond,  and  their  madness  has  proved: 
better  than  the  wisdom  of  the  doctors. 

Many  are- coming  to  the  conclusion  that  disease  is 
chiefly  some  mysterious  modification  of  that  great  poi- 
son diet, with  which  wc  are  sent  intu  the  world  to  ba.- 
tle,and  this  redounds  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  pure 
water.  Setting  poisons  to  catch  poisons  is  growing 
into  disrepute  with  these  people,  and.  consequently 
they  may  by  and  by  be  expected  to,  see- the  absurdity 
of  sending  one  dram  of  alcohol  into  the  stomach  to 
cure  the  disease  made  by  its  predecessor.  The  multi-, 
tude  of  experiments  which  have  now  put  the  matter 
fairly  to  the  test,  seem  to  demonstrate  that  coldness 
combined  with  pure  water,  is  the  best  means  that 
has  ever  been  tried  to  quench  human  inflammations, 
and  when  properly  applied  will  cure  any  patient 
who  lias  strength  to  be  cured  in  any  way.  This  being 
true,  the  occupation— 1 do  not  say  of  the  doctors,, 
for  it  will  require  science  and:  wisdom  to  apply  cold 
water — but  of  the  druggists — of  all  medical  poison 
manufacturers,  is  gone. 

From,  the  bold  this  subject  lias  taken  of  the  most 
intelligent  here,  I look  for  a great  patlwlogibaliefdnn, 
which  1 think  cannot  fail  to  sei  the  principle  of  total 
abstinence  upon  a more  commanding  foundation 
than  it  lias  hitherto  occupied.  If  you  can  get  tlm 
wine  out  of  the  heads  of  the  philanthropic  of  tho 
higher  class,  then  will  they  see  clearly  the  effects  of 
beer  upon  the  lower.  Both  once  delivered, the  nation 
would  not  be  long  in  discovering  the  folly  of  work- 
ing itself  to  death  to  support  a class  of  grand  and 
idle  hereditary  pickpockets,  nor  long  in  devising 
means  of  relief.  See  if  the  new  vision  bestowed 
upon  the  Irish  people  does  not  work  outsuch  results. 
England  wants  an  oculist  like  Faluer  Mathew. 

WAR  BETWEEN  BRAZIL  AND  BUENOS  AYRES. 

Gap.  Means,  of  the  Henry,  lro,n  Rio  Grande,  ar- 
rived at  New  York,  states  that  Llio  Brazilians  joined 
by  the  Montevideans  were  about  t)  attack  the  Bue- 
nos Ay  reams  and  upset  Rosas,  and  all  concerned  with 
him.  Montevideo  continued  lo  be  blockaded  by  Ad- 
miral Brown’s  squadron. 

The  markets  were  dull  for  ail  sorts  of  American 
I produce.  Flour  was  down  to  $7;  hides  were  pleniy 
| and  delivered  on  ship  board  at  10  cents. 
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APPOINTMENTS  CY  THE  PRESIDENT. 
Marshals  or  the  United  States.  Isaac  O Bait 
nes,  for  Massachusetts. 

Andrew  S.  Pond,  for  northern  district  of  New 
York. 

Alexander  Porter,  for  Delaware. 

Commodore  Karney  is  to  succeed  commodore 
Jones,  as  commander  of  the  New  Y'ork  station. 

J.  B Lacey,  of  Virginia,  to  be  consul  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  port  of  Neuvitas,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  in  the  place  of  William  Hogan. 

Appointment  op  New  York  U.  S.  senators.  The 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  stated  that  cx-governor, 

Wm.  L.  Marcy,  and  John  Savage,  late  chief  justice, 

had  been  appointed  by  the  governnor  of  New  York 
as  senators  of  the  United  States,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Wright  and  Tallmadge,  resigned.  And  adds:  “It  is 
understood  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  will  be 
candidates  for  election  by  the  legislature.” 

The  same  paper  of  Monday  last  says:  “We  an- 

nounced the  other  day  the  appointment  of  Mess. 
Marcy  and  Savage  as  U.  S.  senators  for  this  state- — 
we  did  it  on  good  authority,  and  the  well  known  and 
deliberately  made  np  opinion  of  the  governor.  Gov. 
Bouck  has  the  right  of  all  men  to  change  his  mind, 
and  he  has  exercised  it  in  this  case,  and  appointed 
Lt.  gov.  Daniel  S.  Dickioson,  in  the  place  of  the 
Hon.  N.  P.  Tallmadge;  and  Henry  A.  Foster,  in  the 
place  of  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright.  Mr.  Foster  ison  his 
way  to  Washington,  but  Lt.  gov.  Dickinson  must  re- 
main for  the  discharge  of  his  office,  as  presidential 
elector  at  Albany  on  the  4th.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  met 
on  Monday  last  the  2d  instant,  at  the  capitol,  Wash- 
ington, according  to  the  recent  law  instead  of  mee 
ting  in  February  as  heretofore.  Preset — chief  justice 
R.  B.  Taney — dissociate  Justices  McLean,  Wayne, 
McKinley  and  Daniel.  A largo  docket  is  said  to  be 
before  them,  which  will  probably  occupy  the  court 
nntil  the  close  of  the  session  of  congress. 


Mails  and  Post  offices.  The  regularity  and  se- 
curity with  which  this  department  is  conducted  in 
the  U.  Stales  and  especially  as  regards  the  transmis 
sion  ofmoney  isdeserving  of  commendation , and  con- 
sidering what  a wide  and  wild  country  the  mails  have 
to  traverse,  it  is  really  wonderful.  Losses  occasionally 
occur,  but  it  is  seldom,  and  such  is  the  vigilance  of 
the  officers  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  ferretting  out 
depredations,  that  a considerable  portion  of  what  is 
abstracted  is  aflerwards  recovered.  Two  small  sums 
recently  reached  us,  through  their  agency  that  had 
been  taken  from  letters  some  months  ago.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  money  contained  in  dead,  letters 
that  reach  the  general  post  office  at  Washington,  av- 
verages  $5000  per  month.  This  shows  well  in  con 
trast  with  official  honesty  in  England,  as  character- 
ized by  Col.  Maberly,  deputy  post  master  general, 
who  in  a late  examination  before  a committee  of 
parliament,  said  that  “a  letter  posted  with  money 
in  itin:ght  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  gutter.” 


The  ship  John  N.  Gossler.  The  capture  of  the 
ship  John  N.  Gossler  by  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Squad- 
ron, and  her  subsequent  release,  has  been  mention- 
ed. The  particulars  of  that  transaction  are  thus 
given  in  the  Journal  de  Commercio  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro: 

“The  John  N.  Gossler  fell  in  with,  off  Montevi- 
deo, the  Argentine  sloop  of  war ‘25th  of  May,”  and 
was  seized  and  brought  to  an  anchor  outside  the 
port,  under  pretence  that  she  had  broken  the  block- 
ade. The  supercargo,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  was  an- 
chored, went  on  board  the  American  sloop  of  war 
‘Boston,’ lying  in  the  harbor,  which  vessel  sent  an 
officer  on  board  of  the  ‘Twenty-fifth  of  May,’  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  such  detention.  The  answer  re- 
turned by  the  commander  was,  that ‘he  detained  the 
ship  because  he  had  a right  to  do  so.’  The  com- 
mander of  the  ‘Boston’  having  received  this  answer, 
got  under  way  and  anchored  close  to  the  ‘Twenty- 
fifth  of  May,’ and  again  sent  a lieutenant  an  board 
of  the  blockading  vessel,  and  repeated  the  former 
question,  and  received  the  same  answer  as  before. 
The  lieutenant  then  said  that  the  commander  did  not 
recognise  such  a right,  and  demanded  that  an  order 
be  issued  for  the  vessel’s  release.  The  blockade!- 
refused  to  give  such  order.  Another  message  was 
subsequently  sent  by  the  American  commander,  say- 
ing ‘that  if  such  an  older  was  not  sent  to  the  vessel 
he  himself  would  give  it.’  The  blockader  again  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  give  such  an  order.  Upon 
this  the  ‘Boston’  again  got  under  way,  passed  by  the 
detained  ship,  ana  ordered  her  to  weigh  anchor  and 
follow  in  her  wake- — which  she  immediately  did  and 
both  vessels  entered  the  harbor.  The  American 
camrnandcr,  it  is  understood,  sent  word  to  the  block- 
ading forces  that  he  would  not  consent  that  an  Ame- 
rican vessel  should  he  detained,  impeded,  or  visited. 
'I  he  American  consul  on  his  part  said  that  the  block- 
ade existed  only  on  paper,  and  was  therefore  not  to 
be  recognised.” 

Treaty  with  China.  The  fas!  sailing  bark  Sappho. 
Crocker,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  2d  instant,  bringing 
despatches  from  Mr.  Cushing,  our  minister  to  China,  in- 
cluding the  Treaty  which  he  had  concluded  with 
China. 

Mr- Cushing  was  at  Macao  when  die  Sappho  left 
and  was  to  sail  in  die  Unkc3  Stales  brig  Pen y,  fur  Maz’ 
atlan.  e the  Mexican  coast,  on  his  way  homeward  on 
the  loth  of  Angus'.  Mr.  Cushing  and  tin-  gentlemen  at- 
tached to  the  embassy  were  well  when  the  Sappho 
eft 


The  Maryland  colony  at  Cape  Palmas.  The 
following  account  of  Cape  Palmas,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Seys,  of  the  Methodist  mission  at  Monrovia,  who 
recently  visited  the  colony,  gives  testimony  of  the 
highest  character  in  favor  of  the  Cape  Palmas  settle- 
ment. It  is  from  the  “Africa’s  Luminary”  of  August 
last: 

“I  consider  the  colony  of  Maryland  in  Liberia, 
known  as  the  one  receiving  the  exclusive  patronage 
of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society  of  the 
United  States,  as  decidedly  one  of  the  most  prospe- 
rous of  the  American  settlements  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  The  organization  and  continued  en- 
ergetic labors  of  the  board  representing  the  society 
would  lead  us  to  expect  nothing  less.  Soon  after  the 
colony  was  founded  by  Dr.  James  Hall,  now  the  so- 
ciety’s general  agent  in  Baltimore,  and  the  machine- 
ry of  a colonial  government  set  in  motion,  the  selec- 
tion of  a colored  man  as  governor  was  made.  This 
was  just  as  it  should  be.  It  was  called  an  experi- 
ment, but  it  was  one,  of  the  success  of  which  no 
reasonable  fears  could  be  entertained.  From  the 
commencement  the  colony  has  been  progressing,  if 
not  rapidly  yet  steadily  and  onward. 

The  population  is  now  about  700,  and  they  receive 
an  immigration  every  year.  All  necessary  prepara- 
tion is  made  for  the  reception  of  an  expedition  be- 
fore its  arrival.  There  is  a public  asylum  or  recep- 
tacle, consisting  of  a number  of  separate  rooms,  and 
situated  in  a healthful  part  of  the  colony,  in  which 
the  new-comers  are  generally  acclimated.  Mean 
lime  frame  buildings  are  being  erected  on  lots  laid 
out  for  them,  of  suitable  size  to  afford  them  a good 
garden  spot,  and  by  the  lime  the  immigrants  is 
through  the  fever  and  can  begin  to  take  care  of 
himself,  he  has  a home  to  go  into — a dry,  comforta- 
ble, little  framed  and  shingled  house,  where  he  can 
have  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  Jife,  if  he 
will  only  follow  up  his  first  advantages  with  econo- 
my and  industry. 

It  is  a notorious  fact  that  there  is  not  a single  fa- 
mily of  all  the  colonists  in  Maryland  Liberia  occu- 
pying a thatched  house;  all  have  buildings  such  as  1 
have  described.  Let  it  be  understood  that  there  is 
another  point  of  sound  and  wise  policy  in  this  ar- 
rangement, of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  settler. 
His  house  is  not  given  to  him;  by  no  mean9.  He 
would  not  value  it  as  much  if  it  were.  He  is  charg- 
ed with  all  the  expenses  of  its  erection.  When  he 
is  able,  he  is  furnished  work;  work  is  found  him  by 
some  means,  and  as  he  earns  his  wages,  he  receives 
a pai  l to  live  on,  and  a reasonable  proportion  is  stop- 
ped in  the  hands  of  the  society’s  agent  to  pay  the 
debt  due  for  the  house. 

In  reference  to  the  morals  of  the  people,  I had 
frequently  presented  before  me  an  evidence  very 
conclusive  of  its  character.  During  the  greater  part 
of  my  visit,  1 could  see  from  my  bedroom  window 
the  gatherings  of  the  officers  and  people  at  the  month- 
ly sessions  of  their  court.  The  hour  appointed  by 
the  constitution  is  6 o’clock,  A.  M.  They  would 
meet  accordingly,  and  proceed  to  business.  But  by 
7 o’clock,  or  at  farthest  8, every  thing  would  be  over 
and  the  court  adjourned.  I nave  often  thought,  what, 
no  litigation  at  all — no  civil  or  criminal  cases — - 
month  after  month,  no  work  for  judge,  lawyers  or 
jury  to  do?  Surely  tins  is  no  bad  evidence  that  the 
people  generally  strive  to  follow  peace  with  all 
men. 

I made  it  a point  to  enquire,  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  v/as  happy  to  find  that  the  present  admin- 
istration is  decidedly  popular,  and  1 hope  nothing 
may  occur  to  induce  Gov  Russwurm  to  resign  Ins 


Brent,  our  charge  on  board,  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
expect  to  he  gone  about  two  months.  We  shall  then 
return  to  this  port. 

The  Congress,  Boston  and  Brainbridge  are  now  at 
the  river.  Since  my  arrival  on  the  coast  I have  made 
but  one  short  cruise  to  St.  Salvador  and  back.  It  is 
quite  tedious  lying  so  long  in  port,  and  injurious  to 
the  discipline  of  a new  ship. 

When  we  went  to  sea  in  August  last,  the  Congress 
was  in  company,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  speed, 
and  so  was  the  United  Slates.  This  ship  was  out  of 
trim,  being  just  filled  up  with  her  stores  and  provi- 
sions. The  United  States  was  light,  and  she  left  us 
before  we  got  in  trim. 

The  first  day  we  beat  the  Congress  by  the  wind, 
and  Captain  Voorhees  acknowledged  it,  attributing 
the  circumstance  to  his  trim.  Having  put  his  ship  in 
trim,  he  beat  us  two  days,  the  winds  being  light;  al- 
though this  vessel  having  been  put  in  trim  also,  we 
beat  the  Congress  handsomly  in  a good  breeze.  All 
our  sailing  was  by  the  wind. 

Com.  Turner  has  written  home  requesting  to  return 
which  he  desires  to  do  in  the  Congress.” 

The  U.  S.  ship  Falmouth,  Com’r.  Sands,  sailed  from 
Pensacola  on  the  18th  ult. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Lexington,  commodore  F.  B.  Elli- 
son, leaves  N.  York  in  a few  days  for  Port  Ma- 
hon. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  Cap.  Gwynn,  dropped 
down  from  Norfolk  on  the  1st  instant,  to  Hannon 
Roads,  bound  for  the  Pacific.  The  Hon.  Wm.  Crump, 
of  Virginia,  U.  States  charge  d, affairs  to  Chili,  his 
son  Richard  Crump,  his  private  secretary;  the  Hon. 
J.  H.  Bryan,  of  Ohio,  U.  States  charge  d’ affairs  to' 
Peru,  and  his  son  Richard  Bryan,  his  private  secreta- 
ry, go  out  as  passengers  in  the  Potomac. 

lt  is  stated  that  commodore  Kearney  is  to  succeed 
commodore  Jones,  as  commander  of  the  New  York 
station. 

The  Mexican  war  steamer  Montezuma  arrived  at 
Norfolk  on  Saturday  from  New  York. 

East  India  Squadron.  The  U.  States  ship  Bran - 
dyicine  Com.  Parker,  was  left  at  Macao  on  the  4th  Au 
gust,  to  sail  1st  December  for  the  west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. 

The  St.  Louis,  Cap.  Tilton,  do.  to  sail  on  a cruise 
1st  Sept. 

The  brig  Perry,  Cap.  Keith,  do.  to  sail  on  the  15th 
Aug.  on  a cruise. 

Pirate  captured,  Cap.  Crocker  reports  that  bark' 
Convoy,  Capt.  Joshua  Tovvnc,  of  Boston,  which  sail- 
ed from  Macao,  July  24,  for  New  York,  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a piratical  Chinese  junk,  which  Capt. 
Towne  succeeded  in  capturing;  he  had  taken  his  prize 
to  Hong  Kong. 

The  ill  fated  Missouri.  Further  preparations  for  rais- 
ing the  wreck  in  Gibraltar  harbour  were  made,  when 
a gale  came  on  driving  an  English  brig  against  the  ap- 
paratus, totally  destroying  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
disaster,  the  contractors  for  raising  the  steamer  have 
now  wholly  abandoned  the  job,  sacrificing  all  they 
have  spent  in  their  efi'orts. 

Naval  Surgeons.  The  board  of  naval  snrgeons 
which  was  convened  in  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of 
October  last  and  closed  its  proceedings  on  the  25th 
ultimo,  ieport  the  following  assistant  surgeons  as 
having  been  examined  and  found  qualified  for  pro- 
motion: 

Of  the  elate  of  June,  1S38.  William  B.  Sinclair  and 
Stephen  A.  McCreery. 

Of  the  dale  of  October  and  December,  1839-  James 
B.  Gould,  Charles  11.  YVheelright,  and  John  H. 
Wright. 

Of  the.candidales  examined  for  admission  into  the 
navy  as  assistant  surgeons,  sixteen  were  found  quali- 
fied in  the  following  order  of  relative  merit. 


offic 


NAVY. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Raritan:  A letter  dated  on  beard, 
Oct.  12th  says:  “YVe  leave  in  a few  days  with  Mr. 


9 Philip  Lansdale 

10  P.  Benson  De  Lany 

11  Alexander  J.  Rice 

12  S.  Allen  Paddock 

13  John  A.  Pettit 

14  Thomas  B.  Steele 

15  J.  F.  Harrison 

16  A.  N.  Bell 


1 Bernard  Henry  jr. 

2 Robert  T.  Maccoun 

3 William  A.  Harris 

4 Robert  E.  Wall 

5 Washington  Sherman 

6 Henry  O Mayo 

7 John  Rudenstein 

8 Randolph  F.  Mason 

French  Navy.  The  Presse  give  the  following  as 
the  official  state  of  the  French  navy:  it  consists  of 
twenty  three  ships  of  the  line,  twenty  nine  Irigates 
379  24ths.of  ships  of  the  line  on  the  sLocks,  and  277- 
24lhs  of  frigates,  forty  three  steam  vessels,  represen- 
ting a force  of  7,340  horse  power,  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen of  these  are  ready  for  sea  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice, eighteen  steamboats  in  course  of  construction, 
eighteen  trans-Atlantic  steam  packets,  twenty-four 
steam  packets  of  from  220  to  250  horse  power,  em- 
ployed by  the  post  office  in  carrying  the  mails  in  the 
Levant,  to  Alexandria, Corsica,  and  England.  (These 
vessels  are  not  calculated  to  carry  heavy  guns.)  The 
classes  of  seamen  for  1844,  amounts  to  122,025  men, 
but  of  Lliis  number  only  62,000  may  bo  regarded  as 
able  seamen. 
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STATE'S  OF  THE  UNION. 


New  H.vM?smn.K.  Three  questions  were  present 
cd  lo  the  people  of  this  state  for  decision  at  the  re- 
cent election.  First,  the  choice  of  electors  of  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  The 
vote  stood 

For  James  K.  Folk  26,554 

For  Henry  Clay  17,532 


counties,  while  in  all  the  whig  counties  the 


some  of  them  amounting  to  5,000! 
happen. 


IIow  does 


N e w York  election— Oflicia l. 

President,  1314.  Governor  1814. 


Majority  for  Polk  0,022 

Second.  IVhcther  to  abolish  capital  punishment  in 
this  slate.  On  this  the  vote  stood 

For  abolishing  10,379 

Against  it  20,100 


Majority  against  it  9,727 

A reason  was  given  by  one  in  the  negative  for  his 
vote.  ‘'If  we  abolish  capital  punishments  all  those 
that  deserve  hanging  will  fly  here  for  refuge,  an  1 we 
have  plen  ty  such  already.” 

Third.  Properly  qualification  and  religions  proscrip- 
i on.  Whether  the  constitution  of  the  s'tate  should  be 
changed  by  abolishing  the  clause  requiring  a proper- 
ty qualification  for  officers  of  the  government,  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  &c.  and  the  clause  requiring  a 
religious  test  or  excluding  from  the  office  of  governor 
senator  or  representative,  all  persons  not  belonging 
the  protestant  denomination.  On  this  question 
•otc  stood. 

For  revising  the  constitution  10,387 

Against  it  20,608 


Majority  against  a change  10,221 

So  the  property  qualification  is  retained  in  the 
constitution,  and  Catholics  and  all  persons  not  of  the 
protestant  sect  remain  prosribed  from  holding  offices 
in  the  state. 


Albany 
Alleghany 
Broome 
Cataraugua 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Cortland 
Cayuga 
Chatauque 
Delaware 
Dutchess 
j Hide 
Essex 

Fulton  & Hamilton 
Franklin 
Genesee 
Greene 
Herkimer 
Jefferson 
Kings 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Montgomery 
Madison 
Monroe 
New  York 
N iogara 
Oneida 
Onandaga 
Orange 
Oswego 
Ofsego 
Ontario 
Orleans 
i Putnam 
1 Queens 
I Rensselaer 
j Rockland 
| Richmond 
j Sullivan 
Steuben 


Vermont.  The  legislature  of  the  state  adjourned 
October  13.  The  select  committee  on  slavery  and 
the  Texas  question  made  a report,  concluding  with 
resolutions  protesting  against  the  extension  of  slave- 
ry, and  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  were 
passed — ayes  120,  noes,  48.  The  resolution  that  the 
tariff  of  1842  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  was  adopted  130  lo  13.  The  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  ' Saratoga 
is  due  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  stales,  and  necessary  I Schenectady 
for  the  permanency  of  the  protective  system,  was 
adopted,  119  to  55.  A geological  survey  was  au- 
thorized. 

They  also  passed  an  actin  regard  to  the  enrolled 
militia;  an  act  relating  to  dealers  in  spirituous  li- 
quors, to  innkeepers,  providing  for  the  election 
of  three  commissioners  of  each  county,  in  the  month 
of  January,  to  have  control  of  the  subject  of  license; 
an  act  modifying  the  act  of  1342,  relating  to  capital  : Wp4tehe«tpr 
punishment,  so  that  sentence  of  death  shouldnef.be  Vvyomim< 
executed  short  of  one  year,  and  making  it  the  duty  Yales 
of  the  judge  to  order  execution  within  three  months 
after  the  year. 

Governor  Slade,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
takes  as  high  a tone  on  one  side  of  the  annexation 
question,  as  do  some  of  the  southern  governors  on 
the  other  side.  He  says:  “I  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare, as  my  opinion,  that  upon  the  consummation  of 
this  project,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Vermont  to  de- 
clare her  unalterable  determination  to  refuse  any 
connection  with  the  new  union,  thus  formed  without 
her  consent,  and  against  her  will.” 


Pennsylvania.  It  is  a curious  fact  and  almost  ir.- 
crcdible  that  a nuTnber  of  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
at  the  recent  presidential  election  polled  more  votes 
than  they  contained  male  inhabitants  according  to 
the  census  of  1840.  Thus  Pike  county,  according  to 
said  census  had  but  848  inhabitants,  polled  920  votes, 
Monroe  county  with  2034,  polled  2220;  Tioga  with 
33 12  adults,  polled  3367;  Perry  with  3500.  polled 
3671;  Columbia  county,  with  5033  polled  5108;  and 
Potter,  with  732.puiled  794  voter.  This,  says  the 
Lynchburg  Virginian  is  certainly  a remarkable  re- 
sult; and  the  more  so  when  we  contrast  it  with  the 
strong  whig  counties  in  that  state.  For  example,  in 
Philadelphia  city  there  were  in  1840,  19,187  adult 
males,  and  in  1844  only  1 4 ,GSG  voters;  in  Lancaster, 
18,012  adult  males  and  16,236  voters;  in  Erie,  7.215 
adult  males  and  5 847  voters;  in  Alleghany,  13,380 
adult  males  and  13,826  voters  and  so  on.  Now,  the 
won  :ci  is  not  so  much  that  there  has  been  so  great 
an  augmentation  in  the  number  of  voters,  but  that 
the  ratio  of  increase  is  much  larger  in  the  loco  than 
the  whig  counties.  We  suppose  that  fecundity  does 
not  depend  upon  political  opinion;  and  yet  it  would 
seem  so!  Rut  even  if  the  locos  ‘multiply  and  replen- 
ish’more  rapidly  than  the  whigs,  still  we  are  per-, 
plexed  to  account  lor  the  fact  that  there  sceins  lo  be 
more  voters  than  adult  males  in  some  ,if  the  loco 


Seneca 
Stiff  ilk 
Schoharie 
St.  Lawrence 
Tii  g a 
Tompkins 
Ulster 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 


Clay. 

Polk. 

Birney. 

, Fill 

7109 

6916 

121 

7014 

3913 

3610 

435 

4098 

2G61 

2503 

106 

2649 

2743 

2631 

487 

2791 

1791 

2592 

106 

1790 

4215 

4495 

243 

4183 

1919 

2218 

410 

1861 

4322 

4691 

11 

4294 

2369 

2353 

543 

2360 

4903 

5202 

376 

4S56 

5612 

3407 

314 

5587 

3071 

4230 

205 

3032 

5767 

5627 

37 

5693 

6906 

6050 

415 

6926 

2012 

1998 

143 

2590 

2107 

2192 

ioo 

2103 

1521 

1501 

93 

1518 

3604 

2105 

293 

3590 

2963 

3188 

30 

2935 

2869 

4346 

693 

2877 

5576 

6291 

712 

5571 

5107 

4643 

77 

6020 

1640 

2073 

154 

1655 

3773 

2709 

210 

3783 

2849 

3273 

So 

2810 

3683 

3313 

1311 

365 1 

6873 

56 1 1 

430 

6831 

20385 

23296 

117 

25824 

3100 

2539 

310 

3129 

69,83 

7717 

J 1 14 

6982 

6196 

6878 

732 

6475 

4626 

5303 

37 

4604 

3771 

4382 

85 1 

3731 

4743 

6050 

413 

4703 

4563 

3659 

435 

4569 

2609 

2311 

276 

2609 

979 

1731 

972 

2547 

2751 

1 

2504 

6360 

5613 

181 

6263 

794 

1679 

1 

792 

1049 

1063 

1 

1044 

1739 

1964 

30 

1745 

433.5 

55  i 2 

243 

4361 

4559 

4200 

119 

4499 

1S14 

1679 

31 

1779 

2327 

2559 

124 

2316 

2437 

3375 

14 

2476 

2936 

3523 

III 

23S6 

4672 

6003 

468 

4625 

1999 

2543 

90 

199  4 

3815 

4013 

222 

3831 

4804 

4733 

12 

4787 

1330 

1791 

118 

1317 

5021 

3270 

338 

4979 

3953 

40 1 6 

563 

3970 

4253 

4112 

19 

4231 

2751 

2102 

442 

2797 

2056 

21 10 

207 

293  4 

2916! 


.4151 


2158 


The  total  vote  on  the  electoral  ticket  is  as  follows: 

For  Clav 232,473 

“ Polk 237,588 

“ Birney 1-5,812 


435,803 

5,115 

10,632 


Majority  for  Polk  over  Clay 
Majority  for  Clay  and  Birney  over  Polk 
The  total  vote  on  the  gubernatorial  ticket  is  as  follows 

For  Fillmore  ’ 231,059 

“ VV  right 241,039 

“ Stewart 15,1 19 


487,267 

Majority  for  Wright  over  Fillmore  10,030 

Maj.  for  Fillmore  and  Stewart  over  Wright  5.089 
Aggregate  vote  lor  governor  487,267 

“ “ electors  485,808 


Less  vote  for  electors 


1,459 


follows: 

Presidential. 

1840. 

1344. 

Harrison 

225,915 

Clay 

232,473 

Van  Buien 

212,741 

Polk 

237,583 

Birney 

2,463 

Birney 

15,812 

Harrison  over  V. 

L>.  13,171 

Folk  over  Clay 

5,115 

Do.  over  all 

10,711 

Mat.  against  Folk 

on  the  whole  vote  10,632 

in  er.  These  e 

eclions 

were  not 

made  narlv 

ns  The  other  officers  of  the  lust  session  were 
ted  in  both  Houses. 

North  Carolina— Election  Official. 

4.  President,  *N'uv.  Governor , 

't-  Clay.  Polk.  Graham. 

19  Anson 

1013 

481 

1073 

i*  Ashe 

522 

477 

561 

, Jdenufort 

932 

527 

887 

b‘,  Bertie 

475 

439 

507 

a Bladen 

280 

486 

271 

y?  Brunswick 

351 

283 

335 

;g  Buncombe 

961 

412 

875 

0 Burke 

1234 

228 

1263 

9 Cabarrus 

718 

374 

751 

3 Caldwell 

598 

219 

544 

J Camden 

556 

101 

518 

0 Carteret 

434 

315 

454 

, Caswell 

283 

1132 

277  . 

y Chatham 
I Catawba  a 

1136 

729 

1153 

8 Cherokee 

390 

225 

3S3 

9 Chowan 

305 

166 

286 

S Cleveland 

366 

G24 

336 

1 Columbus 

135 

362 

180 

1 Craven 

G54 

G23 

631 

0 Cumberland 

703 

1101 

C03 

l Currituck 

157 

551 

137 

’ Davidson 

1091 

GUI 

911 

q Davie 

529 

272 

508 

) Duplin 

223 

936 

246 

3 Edgecombe 

126 

1503 

118 

3 Franklin 

336 

760 

361 

5 Gates 

355 

355 

359 

1 Greene' 

302 

27G 

253 

J Granville 

936 

942 

976 

Guilford 

2134 

515 

1929 

^ Halifax 

592 

456 

569 

j Haywood 

342 

267 

370 

Henderson 

555 

141 

565 

Hertford 

309 

253 

308 

Hyde 

318 

164 

401 

Iredell 

I5S2 

330 

1527 

Johnston 

595 

650 

639 

Jones 

203 

142 

195 

Lenoir 

225 

356 

193 

Lincoln 

790 

1736 

911 

Macon 

374 

224 

371 

Martin 
McDowell  b 

310 

580 

316 

Mecklenburg 

909 

1201 

808 

Moore 

540 

500 

584 

Montgomery 

653 

139 

586 

Nash 

74 

894 

70 

New  Hanover 

332 

1122 

283 

Northampton 

519 

364 

514 

Onslow 

194 

717 

178 

Orange 

1686 

1589 

1756 

Pasquotank 

663 

232 

593 

Perquimons 

441 

223 

366 

Person 

275 

648 

287 

Pitt 

G34 

476 

607 

Randolph 

1171 

312 

1032 

Richmond 

802 

117 

678 

Robeson 

559 

591 

559 

Rockingham 

430 

1022 

449 

Rowan 

833 

586 

809 

Rutherford 

1310 

296 

14U2 

Sampson 

533 

878 

461 

Stanly 

530 

48 

541 

Stokes 

1084 

1153 

1105 

Surry 

996 

880 

1032 

Tyrrell 
Union  c 

283 

92 

311 

Wake 

1041 

1374 

1073 

Warren 

128 

810 

127 

Washington 

329 

124 

368 

Wayne 

254 

911 

217 

Wilkes 

1208 

181 

1333 

Yancy 

338 

427 

310 

43,232 

39,287 

39,287 

42,586  31 

Jt  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  vote  has  increased 
from  441,119,  in  1840,  to  435,898,  in  1844— that  the 
whig  vote  is  larger  now  than  in  ’49  by  6,195;  the  loco 
foco  vote  larger  by  24.S17,  and  the  abolition  vote  larger 
by  13,349 — and  that  while  in  1840,  Harrison  had  a ma- 
jority over  all  of  10,711  votes,  Polk  is  now  in  a minority 
on  the  popular  vote  of  10,632. 

Virginia.  The  legislature  met  in  Richmond  on  2d 
instant.  In  the  senate,  Mr.  Scott  (D.)  was  elected 


tests  — 
re-elcc- 


llolce. 

506 

499 

489 

409 

499 

311 

496 

309 

477 

260 

94 

332 

1088 

794 

241 

188 

720 

342 

622 

1070 

485 

G58 

354 

866 

1410 

710 

381 

199 

985 

463 

378 
328 
206 
269 
189 

379 
585 
153 
356 

1773 

235 

523 

1242 

513 

107 

796 

1101 

362 

555 

1555 

177 

217 

622 

441 

313 

113 

599 

981 

736 

435 

727 

81 

1165 

1023 

137 

1271 

716 

136 

816 

167 

616 


39,433 


Clay’s  maj.  3,9-15  Graham’s  raaj.  3,153 
Note.  Catawba  (a)  votes  witlvLincoln;  McDow- 
ell (6)  with  Burks;  Umop  (c)  with  Anson  &,  Meck- 
lenburg. 

It  is  proper  tostato  that  the  vote  of  one  of  the  pre- 
cincts in  Hyde,  where  thvre  was  considerably  over  an 
ItunJred  majority  for  Clay,  was  not  returned  by  the 
sheriff  for  some  cause,  and  is  not  included  in  the 
above  majority.  Many  persons  have  bet  on  4 000 
whig  majority, and  as  the  majority  will  exceed  that 
if  the  full  Hyde  vote  he  counted,  we  presume  there' 
will  be  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  wagers. 

[Raleigh  Registry, 
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President, 

1844 

^nnorpss.  184-4 

Presi. 

1840. 

Counties, 

Cloy. 

Polk 

iri,ig 

. Loco 

Ear. 

V.  B. 

Appling, 

152 

142 

124 

138 

93 

61 

Baker, 

223 

506 

209 

439 

182 

204 

Baldwin, 

324 

307 

280 

258 

731 

530 

Bibb, 

70G 

862 

607 

730 

758 

748 

Butts, 

243 

434 

235 

404 

185 

339 

Burke, 

556 

411 

490 

358 

593 

203 

Bryan, 

103 

72 

82’ 

77 

80 

22 

Bulloch,. 

17 

410 

13 

387 

25 

384 

Chatham, 

817 

835 

616 

f-26 

596 

647 

Clark, 

596 

420 

508 

390 

617 

318 

Chattooga, 

2S4 

324 

265 

291 

186 

201 

Columbia, 

492 

307 

460 

264 

470 

223 

Crawford, 

377 

454 

388 

458 

435 

458 

( 'ebb, 

658 

943 

639 

874 

428 

'658 

'"'ass, 

655 

1139 

552 

1043 

561 

705 

C iWeta, 

777 

744 

743 

738 

792 

768 

< 'a mull, 

355 

767 

314 

684 

276 

437 

Camden, 

104 

218 

99 

212 

166 

191 

< 'umpbell, 

205 

543 

190 

555 

163 

427 

Cherokee, 

517 

813 

4S4 

799 

369 

416 

Decatur, 

383 

346 

357 

321 

432 

203 

i VKalb, 

580 

967 

545 

845 

665 

759 

Dade, 

46 

247 

47 

209 

38 

163 

i looly, 

269 

507 

282 

459 

226 

296 

Early, 

211 

419 

212 

409 

258 

293 

Emanuel, 

107 

231 

107 

160 

80 

113 

Elbert, 

999 

136 

902 

152 

957 

105 

Effingham, 

193 

87 

194 

94 

158 

55 

Fayette, 

412 

705 

381 

665 

337 

542 

Floyd, 

350 

425 

327 

421 

275 

267 

Forsyth, 

454 

731 

403 

649 

348 

457 

Hi  anklin, 

379 

1059 

303 

953 

353 

581 

G ilmer, 

219 

511 

158 

372 

127 

164 

Glynn, 

92 

23 

86 

19 

88 

14 

Greene, 

780 

132 

725 

133 

889 

126 

Gwinnett, 

779 

763 

62‘4 

6S8 

745 

■624 

1 lancock, 

515 

330 

436 

327 

481 

240 

1 i arris, 

845 

464 

S65 

481 

853 

292 

i irard, 

293 

436 

288 

429 

315 

352 

Houston, 

659 

723 

651 

"729 

667 

572 

1 ienry; 

858 

819 

780 

797 

931 

793 

! iabersham, 

323 

967 

2S9 

836 

290 

761 

Hall, 

489 

€97 

426 

643 

445 

504 

5 r win, 

23 

22'4 

25 

224 

59 

121 

Jac  kson, 

492 

664 

442 

617 

572 

542 

Jasper, 

438 

536 

437 

509 

495 

495 

.1  (Person, 

579 

103 

477 

98 

459 

38 

Jones, 

,397 

455 

401 

405 

461 

352 

Laurens, 

■685 

15 

545 

25 

556 

4 

Eee, 

335 

121 

293 

137 

304 

7-7 

Liberty, 

179 

190 

194 

172 

144 

78 

J urtcoln, 

286 

179 

269 

174 

317 

123 

1,  wndes, 

427 

362 

37] 

336 

428 

90 

Lumpkin, 

065 

1254 

531 

1033 

355 

786 

1*  La  con, 

331 

245 

354 

252 

369 

303 

McIntosh-, 

127 

114 

138 

142 

119 

125 

Marion, 

417 

256 

448 

288 

404 

193 

Monroe, 

793 

706 

757 

726 

796 

C75 

Morgan, 

443 

348 

396 

313 

478 

280 

Murray, 

303 

699 

244 

583 

273 

452 

Meriwether 

•688 

926 

643 

898 

755 

702 

: uscogee, 

1190 

9S0 

1075 

919 

1044 

811 

Montgomery,  238 

34 

•201 

28 

167 

8 

Madison, 

347 

327 

306 

326 

357 

286 

Newton, 

■1025 

553 

902 

527 

988 

351 

t igielhorpe, 

626 

241 

575 

209 

€54 

127 

EuLnam, 

430 

'351 

414 

326 

468 

3J0 

Pulaski, 

247 

457 

232 

426 

-241 

275 

P ke, 

659 

'877 

593 

804 

560 

624 

Paulding, 

218 

394 

200 

347 

227 

207 

Richmond, 

903 

647 

825 

616 

939 

407 

Rabun, 

33 

224 

44 

191 

30 

212 

Randolph, 

606 

735 

580 

655 

509 

519 

. umter, 

650 

444 

602 

427 

449 

176 

Stewart, 

892 

813 

862 

775 

882 

639 

Scriven, 

2-57 

278 

227 

267 

180 

199 

Tattnall, 

333 

64 

301 

70 

253 

28 

Telfair, 

177 

198 

156 

176 

431 

4? 

Thomas, 

348 

267 

332 

166 

MSG 

60 

Troup, 

1055 

487 

973 

478 

1071 

380 

Talbot, 

855 

912 

782 

808 

912 

807 

Taliaferro, 

386 

•67 

406 

54 

431 

47 

Twiggs, 

389 

467 

331 

431 

411 

373 

Union, 

237 

554 

211 

476 

107 

360 

Upson, 

643 

384 

'629 

375 

632 

293 

Walker, 

447 

686 

401 

599 

387 

451 

Walton, 

555 

763 

462 

762 

516 

619 

Ware, 

187 

125 

139 

148 

215 

35 

Warren, 

641 

368 

538 

336 

552 

243 

Washington 

, 629 

595 

525 

520 

593 

453 

Wayne, 

138 

95 

411 

102 

74 

51 

Wilkes, 

430 

389 

418 

349 

438 

352 

Wilkinson, 

387 

560 

330 

536 

428 

474 

Total, 

42135 

44199 

JO 

CO 

o 

CO 

40672 

4u2Gl 

Siyui 

Majority 

Tor  Polk,  2,064.  Loco  do. 

on  Congress 

2,338,  majoi 

ity  for  Harrison  8,340. 

T ENNESSEE  — OFFICIAL. 

East  I'enncssee. 
1840.  1843. 


1S41. 


Anderson 

liar. 

V.  B. 

Jones. 

Polk. 

Clay. 

Polk 

626 

227 

594 

288 

620 

325 

Bledsoe 

645 

202 

529 

236 

529 

259 

Blount 

198 

640 

1054 

730 

1016 

735 

Bradley 

467 

791 

483 

873 

572 

953 

Campbell 

481 

328 

383 

379 

337 

318 

Carter 

837 

99 

714 

153 

739 

177 

Claiborne 

631 

733 

593 

8.3 

573 

857 

Cocke 

917 

80 

820 

160 

S44 

137 

Grainger 

1095 

449 

1018 

572 

99S 

548 

Greene 

1032 

1559 

978 

1524 

1031 

1701 

Hawkins 

1053 

1251 

1130 

1296 

1173 

1388 

Hamilton 

606 

473 

628 

621 

64  4 

624 

Jefferson 

1811 

131 

1610 

256 

1563 

247 

Johnson 

390 

49 

318 

86 

370 

79 

Knox 

2096 

314 

1911 

454 

2015 

507 

McMinn 

1022 

897 

879 

1025 

873 

1061 

Meigs 

119 

535 

124 

576 

120 

639 

Marion 

503 

368 

470 

355 

503 

381 

Monroe 

923 

928 

S60 

1023 

859 

1036 

Morgan 

211 

161 

183 

162 

211 

-232 

Polk 

195 

33S 

225 

419 

260 

488 

Rhea 

209 

383 

213 

359 

232 

-368 

Roane 

1017 

545 

8S8 

671 

900 

735 

Sevier 

926 

45 

820 

61 

733 

78 

Sullivan 

327 

1386 

353 

1251 

350 

1533 

Washington 

892 

1033 

840 

10S8 

8S4 

1225 

Middle 

Bedford  1S7S  2156 

Cannon,  new  count!', 
Coffee  “ “ 

Davidson  1960  1274 

DeKalb,  new  county, 


Ten  nessee- 
1510  1479 


18,9-16  46,717 


Dickson 


396 


653 


354 

339 
206! 

518 

340 


690 

935 

14S1 

464 

612 


| Fentress 

140 

323 

111 

410 

Franklin 

645 

1461 

417 

1039 

Giks 

1190 

1242 

1307 

1226 

Hardin 

562 

581 

582 

665 

Hickman 

293 

952 

277 

913 

Humphreys 

191 

333 

313 

489 

Jackson 

1302 

591 

1117 

717 

Lawrence 

537 

372 

474 

469 

Lincoln 

831 

2531 

689 

2314 

Maury 

1197 

2025 

1421 

1800 

Montgomery 

1 101 

790 

1242 

911 

Marshall,  new  county 

697 

1437 

Overton 

329 

988 

291 

1048 

Robertson 

1167 

650 

1199 

764 

RutherJord 

1706 

1175 

1586 

1367 

I Smith 

2657 

CSS 

2101 

713 

Stewart 

457 

642 

470 

662 

Sumner 

794 

173S 

SI  6 

1782 

Van  Buren, 

new  county, 

149 

179 

1 Warren 

513 

1944 

342 

1163 

j Wayne 

760 

266 

.676 

343 

While 

1201 

336 

932 

456 

VV  illiamson 

2017 

6S1 

- 1936 

861 

W llson 

2550 

870 

2127 

1073 

Benton 

JVesl 

Tennessee. 

259 

301 

300 

410  ■ 

Carroll 

1361 

352 

1274 

467 

Dyer 

446 

206 

360 

238 

Fayette 

1140 

952 

1072 

1060 

Gibson 

1272 

41S 

1159 

516 

Hardeman 

676 

860 

CIS 

915 

Plenderson 

1313 

277 

1105 

429 

Henrv 

S62 

1079 

783 

1167 

Lauderdale, 

new  county, 

281 

215 

Havwood 

807 

576 

695 

640 

McNairy 

906 

477 

731 

643 

Madison 

1312 

537 

1185 

656 

Obion 

267 

35-7 

313 

477 

Perry 

781 

349 

726 

450 

Shelby 

950 

681 

1352 

1026 

Tipton 

573 

588 

357 

469 

Weakley 

528 

723 

592 

900 

Total  60,391 

48,289 

58,307 

54,474 

1455 

318 

2S0 

2266 

488 
339 
60 
358 

1301 

505 

255 

305 

1211 

489 
653 

1292 

1271 

635 

336 

1193 

4730 

232S 

519 

884 

116 

335 

685 

S57 

1986 

2607 


1526 
761 
1000 
16S3 
491 
706 
456 
1123 
1387 
732 
1034 
523 
807 
547 
2494 
1988 
1029 
139S 
1145 
871 
1 500 
788 
704 
2017 
190 
1190 
446 
468 
859 
1042 


"Finances.  The  income  of  the  state  during  the 
past  year  from  all  sources,  has  been  §306,861  63 
The  expenses  of  the  year  including  is 
$56,484  73  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  state  debt  §347,704  63 

The  current  incorpe  has  exceeded  the 

current  expenses  by  15,610,23 

Balance  in  the  treasury  70^506^59 

Amount  of  direct  tax  levied  and  collected 
during  the  year  for  the  use  of  the 
state  277,562,40 

Collected  for  local  purposes,  support  of 

the  poor  &c.  103,729,92 

State  Debt.  The  Governor  recommends  the 
adoption  of  speedy  and  effective  measures  for  d tschar- 
ging  the  public  debt-,  now  amounting  to  §3,500,000 

Massachusetts.  Congressional  Election-  The  gov- 
ernor and  council  have  appointed  Monday  the  23d 
inst.  for  another  trial  to  elect  representatives  from 
the  2d,  4th,  5th,  and  9.h,  congressional  districts. 


27,039  30,905 


292 

1356 
356 

1205 

1320 

689 

1209 

835 

286 

756 

773 

1357 
282 
744 

1625 

360 

560 


481 

524 

272 

1151 

611 

1077 

492 

1312 

211 

•G6S 

741 

768 

536 

513 

1352 

502 

1034 


RECAPITULATION. 

East  Tennessee 

Cl. iv. 

Polk. 

18986 

16717 

Middle  Tennessee 

27039 

30905 

West  Tennessee 

14005 

12295 

60,030 

■59,917 

59,917 

Clay’s  -majority 

113 

South  Carolina.  The  legislature  convened  on 
the  25th  instant.  Governor  Hammond’s  message 
was  communicated  on  the  26th.  Two  thirds  of  it 
is  appropriated  to  state  subjects,  the  other  third  has 
relerence  to  federal  relalions,  and  will  be  inserted  at 
large  in  next  number  of  the  Register  together  with 
some  of  his  preliminary  remarks  in  relation  to  trade 
and  agriculture,  which  go  rather  further  in  identifying 
t,V:  interest;:  of 'lie  English  manufacturers  with  the 
interests  of  the  South  Carolina  cotton  growers  than 
any  tiling  we  have  met  with  from  such  an  official 
source. 


President — N 
Counties.  Clay. 
Ad  a ins  1252 

Allen  779 

Ashtabula  3383 

Athena  '2050 

Belmont  3149 

Brown  1798 

Butler  2158 

Carroll  )7ul 

C.iampaign  2069 

Clark  2477 

Clermont  2189 

Clinton  1736 

Columbiana  3416 

Coshocton  1885 

Crawford  1197 

Cuyahoga  3331 

Darke  1403 

Delaware  2543 

Erie  145.3 

Fairfield  2512 

Fayette  322.9 

Franklin  2965 

Gallia  1484 

Geauga  2274 

Greene  2422 

Gurnsey  2746 

Hamilton  7201 

Hancock  907 

Hardin  510 

Harrison  2039 

Henry  229 

Highland  21  IS 

Hocking  719 

Holmes  1142 

Huron  2564 

Jackson  903 

Jefferson  2335 

Knox  2746 

Lake  1818 

Lawrence  1140 

Licking  3500 

Logan  1625 

Lorain  1956 

Luces  1167 

Madison  1269 

Marion  1425 

Medina  2045 

Mtigs  1341 

Mercer  423 

Miami  2572 

Monroe  1210 

Montgomery  3388 

Morgan  2107 

Muskingum  4489 

Ottovva  241 

Faulding  62 

Perry  1527 

Pickaway  2219 

Pike  800 

Preble  2262 

Portage  2510 

Putnam  451 

Richland  3413 

Ross  3321 

Sandusky  997 

Scioto  1519 

Seneca  1727 

Shelby  1026 

Stark  2952 

Summit  2541 

Trumbull  3837 

Tuscarawas  2696 

Union  1009 

Van  Wert  15S 

Warren  2822 

Washington  2194 

Wayne  2750 

Williams  553 

Wood  576 


Ohio—  OJJii  ial. 


Total 


Polk. 

B’n’y. 

B’i'll’y. 

1611 

87 

1213 

1062 

9 

691 

1123 

537 

3210 

1425 

220 

1742 

2821 

184 

3081 

2312 

130 

17U6 

3546 

61 

2 '33 

■1584 

140 

1651 

1409 

32 

1975 

1155 

43 

2321 

2627 

105 

2123 

1137 

172 

15S3 

3713 

217 

3187 

2281 

60 

1749 

1734 

8 

1123 

2388 

312 

3172 

1409 

25 

1405 

2017 

118 

2466 

1261 

65 

1388 

3637 

15 

2102 

87S 

67 

1183 

2493 

72 

2351 

957 

31 

1376 

1101 

233 

2077 

1350 

126 

2279 

2628 

218 

2700 

8983 

293 

6951 

1247 

2 

870 

495 

6 

465 

1750 

195 

2001 

215 

209 

2164 

114 

21  OS 

1289 

2 

636 

2317 

5 

1043 

2136 

138 

2445 

1046 

13 

S76 

2354 

95 

2388 

3321 

134 

2696 

901 

109 

1727 

653 

3 

944 

3840 

238 

3443 

1015 

93 

1665 

1793 

473 

1929 

881 

12 

1C69 

643 

8 

1202 

1480 

83 

1133 

1920 

221 

20.2 

830 

41 

1256 

812 

4 

369 

1657 

113 

2452 

254S 

114 

1028 

3101 

83 

3273 

2021 

- 44 

1987 

3196 

86 

4263 

233 

9 

189 

192 

2273 

3 

1443 

2012 

10 

2137 

836 

16 

7357 

1526 

70 

22  63 

2247 

244 

2427 

697 

2 

4 2 

5574 

H i 

3303 

2380 

90 

312S 

1214 

12 

951 

1095 

1451 

2316 

41 

1582 

1014 

26 

1023 

3575 

76 

2830 

2056 

184 

2622 

3144 

738 

3696 

2358 

35 

2672 

710 

32 

966 

270 

110 

1795 

85 

2722 

1686 

151 

2003 

3765 

75 

2609 

673 

438 

570 

1 

539 

49,059 

S.0.50  14 

[7,738  I 

. Bartley’s  do. 

1,277 

nor — Oct. 

Tod.  King 
1605  88 
1064  9 

1086  581 
1267  266 
2567  222 
2315  172 
3486  59 
1590 

1336  35 
1129  62 
2646  114 
1165  218 
3729  246 
2156  52 
1671  4 

2277 
1399  33 
2022  159 


73 

9 

77 

78 
45 


1318 
3534 
852 
2161 
843 
1042  28 2 
1323  123 
2651  277 
8836  372 
1214  3 

469  6 

1796  216 
239 
2118 
1181  5 

2219  4 

2149  181 
1023  13 
2413  115 
3289  150 
834  114 
601  2 
3856  299 
977  83 
I860  462 
789  12 
634  -17 
1415  86 
1940  220 
737  37 
709  4 

1603  116 
2258  133 
3212  101 
203 i 96 
3147  83 
225  1 

140 
2187 

2069  200 
859  17 

1541  75 
2360  234 
620  4 

5433 
2435 
1 19.3  5 

1037 
2213  37 
li)35  28 
3412  87 
1999  174 
3611  745 
2301  21 
701  35 
232 

1800  94 
1653  221 
3616  76 
62  i 3 
526  3 


100 

102 
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Missouri.  V.  Stall s Senators.  The  legislature,  by 
joint  ballot  have  re-elected  col.  Benton  as  United  States 
Senator  for  the  six  years  ensuing  the  4th  of  March  next. 
Col.  B.  had  eight  votes  over  a majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber attending. 

Mr.  Atci-iinson  is  also  elected  for  the  residue  of  the 
term  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Linn,  to  which  lie  had  been 
appointed  by  the  governor.  He  had  nearly  a unanimous 
vote. 

Mr  Senator  Benton  is  now  serving  his  twenty 
fourth  year  as  a United  States  senator,  and  if  he  lives  to 
serve  out  the  term  for  which  lie  is  now  elected,  will  have 
served  thirty  years  in  that  body. 

The  St.  Louis  Rep  >rter,  (L  >co),  edited  by  S.  Penn, 
esq.  says  “We  announce  to  the  democracy  of  the  nation, 
that  col.  Benton  has  been  re-elected  to  the  senate  by  the 
legislature  cf  Missouri,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  it  is  his  determination  to  assail  James  If.  Polk,  if  he 
shall  redeem  the  pledge  he  has  given  to  the  American  peo- 


the  laws  upon  the  subject  were  changed.  He  contended  was  thronged  in  every  part,  and  a glance  at  the  mul- 
that  so  long  as  the  present  laws  existed,  the  people  of  titude  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  eye  that  it  was 
the  north  had  nc  right  to  oppose  their  legality  by  any  composed  of  the  most  respectable  of  our  fellow  cili- 
overt  act.  lie  hoped,  however,  to  see  the  day  when  sens.  \Y'e  observed  a number  of  the  clergymen  of 
but  one  opinion  should  prevail,  in  reference  to  this  jour  city,  mgny  of  the  merchants  and  gentlemen  of 


subject  all  over  the  country.  Though  be  possessed 
peculiar  views  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  an  ab- 
stract question,  which,  as  a citizen  of  Maryland,  it. 
might  not  be  proper  to  advance,  yet  he  feared  not  to 
disclose  them  any  where,  or  at  any  time.  In  agree- 
ing with  the  traverser  to  defend  him,  lie  had  frankly 
told  him,  that  while  he  should  have  a fair  and  impar- 


every  profession,  and  the  interest  which  they  felt  in 
the  case  was  emphatically  expressed  in  the  unbroken 
silence  which  was  observed  throughout  the  period  of 
nearly  two  hours,  which  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson in  his  address  to  the  vury. 

Among  other  distinguished  gentlemen  present,  we 
observed  upon  the  bench,  somewhat  excluded  by 


tial  trial,  he  would  not  be  drawn  into  any  discussion  others  in  front,  tiie  hen.  Mr.  Pratt,  governor  elect  of 


of  the  question  of  right  of  property  in  human  flesh 
The  counsel  expressed  much  fear,  least  the  peculiar 
position,  social  and  political,  assumed  by  the  people 
from  whence  the  traverser  had  come,  with  other  cir- 


country,  or  fail  to  repudiate  every  democrat  who  urges 
the  negotiation  of  the  Texas  treaty.  He  took  high  ground 
on  these  points,  in  his  public  speeches;  denounced  those 
who  thought  it  right  to  drop  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  base 
intriguers,  proclaimed  the  friends  of  annexation  disinii- 
onists,  and  declared  that  the  members  of  the  Baltimore 
convention  would  bo  consigned  to  oblivion. 


ABBUCTIiVG  SLAVES. 
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pie  to  advocate  the  mmediate  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  I Constances,  might  have  so  formed  public  opinion  in 

Ibis  section  of  country,  as  to  give  a bias  so  prejudi- 
cial to  the  traverser,  that  it  might  operate  even  in 
the  breast  of  jurors,  imperceptibly  to  themselves;  ami 
that  the  accused,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
have  been  brought  to  u trial,  rather  as  one  already 
condamned,  than  as  a freeman.  He  congratulated 
himself  and  client,  however,  upon  the  hope  that  these 
fears  were  without  foundation. 

Mr  J.  said  he  had  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
traverser,  from  his  seeming  forsaken  and  impoverish- 
ed condition,  and  had  volunteered  his  legal  aid,  in 
defending  him,  without  promise  of  fee  or  reward.-- 
He  had  more  recently  been  led  to  feel  a deeper  sym- 
pathy for  him,  from  witnessing  a young  an,d  beautiful 
wife  following  him,  in  his  misfortunes,  with  a fond- 
ness and  ardor  of  attachment,  seldom  equalled  by  her 
sex.  He  spoke  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  wife  of  the  traverser;  and  de- 
clared her  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  of  her  sex,  for 
virtue  and  intelligence.  The  counsel,  referred  to 
the  traverser  himself,  as  having  graduated  with  honor 
at  one  of  the  first  colleges  of  the  country;  of  his  hav- 
ing afterwards  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  heaven;  of  his  assuming  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  a minister  of  the  gospel,  and  prosecuting  thal 
duty  as  an  eminent  and  efficient  pastor,  in  Massachu- 
setts; and  that  up  to  the  agitation  of  the  abolition 
question,  he  had  sustained  an  unblemished  charac- 
ter, against  which  the  breath  of  reproach  had  never 
been  breathed. 


Trial  or  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Torrey.  Baltimore 
city  court  was  occupied  during  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Monday  last,  on  the  trial  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Tor- 
rey for  aiding  in  the  abduction  of  certain  slaves 
from  the  service  of  their  owners,  and  assisting  them 
to  escape  from  the  state  of  Maryland. 

This  case  has  elicited  much  interest,  not  only  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  union,  hut  even  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic. We  have  registered  certain  resolutions  entered 
into  in  relation  to  it,  at  the  east,  and  also  in  London. 
The  court  room  was  exceedingly  crowded.  Mr.  Tor- 
rey had  the  advantage  of  as  able  counsel  as  the  state 
afforded,  volunteered  in  his  behalf,  and  their  utmost 
talents  were  exerted. 

So  lar  as  we  have  seen  the  publications  of  Air.  Tor- 
rey and  of  those  who  advocated  him,  they  seemed  to 
have  placed  little  or  no  reliance  upon  clearing  him 
of  the  facts  charged.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  all 
those  publications  if  not  expressly,  at  least  impliedly 
admitted  his  having  aided  in  the  escape  of  the  slaves, 
but  justified,  or  rather  commended  Air.  Torrey  on  the 
score  ol  Immunity , arid  intrepidity , and  implicated  the 
law  under  which  his  conduct  is  made  punishable, 
instead  of  the  man  who  had  wilfully  violated  the 
law. 

It  is  supposed  Mr.  Torrey  adventured,  his  own 
statements  would  imply  as  much,  to  infringe,  evade 
or  vioiate  the  laws  ot  the  state,  (he  alleges,  in  be- 
half of  suffering  humanity,)  and  designed  when  made 
amenable  to  those  violated  laws  to  have  his  case  re- 
moved from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stale  courts  to 
that  ot  the  United  fcstales  court,  with  a view  of  hav- 
ing the  abstiact  question  of  Lhe  right  of  the  owner 
to  the  services  ot  a slave  there  adjudicated.  He  ap- 
peared to  flatter  himself  that  it  would  there  he  de- 
cided in  the  negative— at  least  that  the  litigation 
would  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  slaves.  His  ob- 
ject in  this  respect  was  defeated.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  his  case  removed  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion ol  liie  court  where  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted. Alarmed  at  the  predicament  in  which  he 
was  now  involved,  he  organized  an  artful  plan  for 
escaping  from  jail  in  which  he  was  confined  and  en- 
listed several  ol  His  fellow  prisoners  in  his  scheme. 
They  were  detected  on  the  eve  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  his  confinement  became  more  rigid  and 
his  case  mote  hopeless  of  course.  Yet  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  continued  to  be  made  in  his  behalf. 
He  had,  it  is  believed,  as  full  anil  fair  a trial  as  his 
case  admitted  ol.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  all 
three  of  the  counts  laid  in  the  indictment.  Nut  hav- 
ing room  for  the  details  of  trial,  and  regarding  all  of 
it  relating  to  the  facts,  as  of  secondary  importance  in 
the  case  before  the  public,  if  not  too  clear  to  admit 
ol  question,  we  subjei,)  merely  a brief  abstract  of  the 
remarks  ol  the  leading  counsel  for  and  against  the 
accused  upon  the  general  merits  of  the  case.  We  take 

the  report  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  speech  from  the  Clipper, 

Mr.  Richardson’s  from  the  Sun. 

Saturday  Afternoon.  The  court  met  at  half 
past  3 o clock,  agreeably  to  adjournment.  The  hall 
was  densely  crowded  in  every  part. 

Reyerdy  Johnson,  Esq.,  senior  counsel  for  the  de- 
lc.nce,  addressed  the  jury.  Fie  expressed  himselfas 
having  toll  the  most  anxious  solicitude  in  the  case  of 
trie  traverser,  from  the  lact  that  there  existed  between 
the  people  of  the  north  and  south,  a d ifferencc  of  opinion 
as  to  the  right  of  property  in  human  flesh;  and  declar- 


ed, that,  whatever  might  be  his  peculiar  opinion  in 
reference  to  that  right,  looking  to  nature  or  God,  he 
would  be  tne  last  man  to  oppose  the  legal  right,  until 


Mr.  J.  referred  to  the  deep  interest  felt  in  (he  case 
at  issue  as  not  being  confined  to  the  traverser  or  his 
counsel,  but  as  prevailing,  without  distinction  of  party 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  exciting  a deep  and 
intense  feeling.  He  felt,  therefore,  the  stronger  de- 
sire, to  show  t.o  the  friends  of  the  traverser  in  the. 
north,  that  here,  in  the  south,  he  had  as  fair  arid  im- 
partial a trial  as  human  frailly  could  secure  for  him. 
Mr.  J.  thought  there  were  other  and  higher  consider- 
ations, than  mere  personal  or  sectional  interests  to  be 
looked  to,  for  upon  the  question  of  domestic  slavery, 
at  some  pci  iod,  a battle  was  to  be  fought,  which  would 
determine  the  fate  of  the  Liu  ion.  Therefore,  with  a 
a view  to  avoid  awakening  that  genius  of  liberty, 
which,  once  aroused,  it  might  be  found  impossible  to 
suppress  till  it  had  accompli, bed  Us  object,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  tiie  traverser  should  not  be  condemned 
while  it  were  possible  to  raise  a rational  doubt  as  to 
his  guilt;  and  thereby  show  to  the  world  that  an  in- 
dividual coming  from  a non-slaveholding  slate  might 
meet  with  a fair  and  impartial  trial,  in  a portion  of 
the  union  entertaining  different  opinions  in  reference 
to  domestic  slavery. 

Mr.  J.  read  the  law  under  which  the  traverser  hqd 
been  indicted  , and  referred  to  that  portion  of  it  giving 
jurisdiction  to.  the  city  over  sucli  cases  where  the 
offence  of  “persuading,  aiding,”  &c.,  slaves  to  runa- 
way, actually  took  place  within  the  cily  limits,  and 
assumed  the  position  that  the  traverser  could  not  be 
convicted  under  the  present  indictment,  as  the  testi- 
mony showed  the  offence  had  been  committed  in  the 
county,  lie  then  referred  to  some  discrepancies  in 
the  testimony;  reviewed  most  minutely  the  evidence, 
with  a view  to  exhibit  its  frailty;  and  dealt  peculiar- 
ly severely  with  the  witness  Southmead- 

Mr.  J.  spoke  for  about  two  hours  and  a half,  and 
wasjistencd  to,  by  a crowded  and  intelligent  audience 
witli  the  most  profound  attention. 

The  court  expressing  its  indisposition  to  protract 
its  sitting  longer,  and  the  state’s  'attorney,  Geo.  R. 
Richardson  esq.  stating  that  he  was  willing  to  post 
pone  his  concluding  argument  until  .Monday,  the 
court,  at  7 o’clock,  P.  Ml,  accordingly  adjourned. 

George  R.  Richardson,  state’s  attorney;  Reverdy 
Johnson,  Nathaniel  Cox,  and  Francis  Gallagher  esq. 
counsel  for  the  defence. 

“The  hall  of  the  court  house  was  quite  thronged  on 
Monday  morning,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
doors  of  the  ivourt  room,  so  intense  had  become  the 
argument  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  repre- 
sents the  state  in  this  prosecution.  Within  two  mi 
nutes  after  the  doors  were  opened,  the  courtroom 


Maryland. 

As  soon  as  the  chief  judge  had  taken  his  seat,  at 
about  10  minutes  after  10  o’clock,  Air.  Richardson 
rose  and  spoke  to  the  following  purport: 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  argument  which  I pro- 
pose to  submit  to  you  this  morning,  will  be  confined 
entirely  to  trie  ease  which  is  presented  by  the  evi- 
dence and  the  law  relating  thereto.  It  is  no  part  of 
n\y  intention  to  travel  out  of  the  line  of  argument  to 
which  these  limits  restrict  me.  1 shall  not  pretend 
to  discuss  (tie  subject  of  slavery  as  i,t  exists  in  the 
south,  or  the  peculiar  views  and  sentiments  of  an 
adverse  character  entertained  by  the  people  of  the 
north.  All  that  1 have  to  do,  in  t.h.e  performance  of 
my  duty  here,  is  to  speak  of  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Maryland  as  wo  find  them— -it  is  by  those  laws'thftt 
tiie  prisoner  is  to  be  tried;  and  by  the  same  laws  you. 
are  sworn  as  his  jurors.  You  will  therefore  try 
this  case  as  you  would  any  other — upon  the  law  and 
the  facts — and  therefore  it  differs  from  no  other. — 
You  will  look  only  to  the  solemn  obligation  which 
you  have  assumed,  and  the  responsibilities  associated 
therewith.  It  is  not  for  you  to  consider  the  relations 
of  private  life  which  may  exist  with  regard  to  this 
prisoner;  nor  are  you  to  investigate  those  feelings 
which  may  actuate  him,  as  supposed  to  emanate 
from-God;  or  any  other  principle  of  action  or  con- 
sideration that  may  have  been  interposed  between 
you  and  your  duty.  You  sit  there  bound  by  the  oaths 
which  you  have  taken,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  on  you,  responsibilities  which 
nothing  can  sever,  and  from  which  nothing  can  re- 
lease you.  It  is  required  of  you  that  you  deal  im- 
partially with  this  traverser,  between  him  and  the 
state  of  Maryland.  Even  though  civil  broil  ensue, 
though  servile  war  shall  be  the  consequence,  aye, 
though  tiie  disunion  of  this  confederacy  be  the  result 
of  your  verdict,  you  cannot  sever  yourself  from  the 
obligations  which  you  have  respectively  assumed. — 
Coming  then  to  the  deliberation  of  this  question, 
severed  and  segregated  as  you  are  from  the  commu- 
nity iri  the  particular  duly  to  which  you  have  been 
called,  you  will  come  with  m©  to  the  calm,  unbiassed, 
and  1 am  sure,  unprejudiced  consideration  of  tiie  facts, 
of  the  case. 

[We  omit  here  Mr.  Richardson’s  examination  of 
tiie*  testimony.] 

A word  more  and  I am  done,  said  Mr.  R.  I am 
not  here  to  speak  of  the  private  relations  of  the  pri- 
soner with  any*  other  individual.  [Here  the  speaker 
lowered  his  voice  very  sensibly.]  The  counsel  on 
the  other  side  spoke  of  this  traverser’s  wife.  He 
spoke  of  liei’  as  a woman,  in  all  tiie  mental  ar.d  moral 
accomplishments  of  her  sex,  as  fit  to  compare  with 
any  woman  in  the  land.  Concede,  if  you  please, 
that  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  unhappily  too  frequently 
the  case,  that  in  the  administration  of  .wholesome 
justice,  the  innocent  must  sutler  with  the  guilly.— - 
Admit  that  the  pangs  to  be  inflicted  on  another,  are 
agonizing,  if  you  will,  but  if  this  consideration  is  to 
produce  any  effect  udoii  you  adverse  to  your  convic- 
tions of  justice,  the  guiky  hereafter  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to 'plead  that  in  their  punishment  the  pangs  of 
anguish  are  to  he  inflicted  upon  the  partners  of  their 
lives,  to  escape  the  penaity  of  their  crimes.  You 
can  sympathize  with  her,  gentlomen;  you  must;  willi 
all  the  anxiety  of  your  minds  you  may  feel  ami 
dwell  upon  the  intense  anguish  which  your  verdict 
may  inflict  upon' the  wife,  but  you  must  render  that 
verdict  in  conformity  with  the  obligations  of  your 
oath. 

Mr.  Johnson  lias  told  you  that  Torrey  is  no  ordinary 
culprit,  that  lie  is  a graduate  of  one  of  our  first  uni- 
versities, and  was  in  early  life  and  for  many  years  a 
distinguished  minister  of  the  gospel  in  tiie' glorious 
old  state  of  Massachusetts.  Devoted  to  the  study  of 
God’s  law.  Has  he  done  so?  And  has  he  hot  learned 
that  lhat  law  binds  him  equally  to  God  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives?  One  of  the  counsel  has 
said  that  for  the  violation  of  the  law  of  man  he  will 
stand  justified  before  God.  Let  me  tell  him  lhat  he 
knows'of  no  law  that  separates  the  citizen  from  the 
Christian.  If  1 know  anything  of  God’s  law,  it  re- 
quires every  man  to  perform  well  all  the  relations 
of  life.  What  has  the  chief  apostle  of  them  all  jn. 
structed  us? — Wives,  obey  your  husbands;  husbands 
love  your  wives;  parents,  teach  your  children;  serl 
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vaiils,  ( boy  jour  masters,  not  render  them  eye  ser-  hills  were  banded  to  the  Jury,  who  rendered  a ver- 
vice — I speak  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  , diet  on  each  as  follows;  On  the  2d,  guilty  and  fined 


sentiment — but  obedience  in  all  things.  Here,  then, 
ail  the  relations  of  life  are  inculcated  and  commend- 
ed. Further  saj'3  the  apostle: — Obey  your  rulers; 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Thus,  then, 
if  you  disobey  your  rulers  you  violate  the  ordinance 
of  God.  Are  not  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  mag- 
istrates, by  whom  they  are  administered,  to  be  re- 
spected? Am  I to  be  told  that  the  man  who  lives  in 
the  constant  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  is  do- 
ing his  duty?  Vain  man!  who  told  you  that  God’s 
ordinances  are  higher  than  the  laws  of  man?  Who 
made  you  the  judge  of  your  fellows?  In  this  coun- 
try, from  the  supreme  court  down  to  the  lowest  tri- 
bunal, the  institution  in  question  has  had  sanction 
and  protection.  And  can  lie  reconcile  it  to  his  con- 
science to  live  in  open  or  in  secret  violation  of  th 


$150;  on  the  3d,  guilty  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  one 
hour;  on  the  4th,  guilty  and  imprisonment  15  days. — 
That  part  of  the  sentence  requiring  him  to  be  bran- 
ded and  exposed  in  the  pillory  was  executed  on  the 
following  day.  He  was  then  remanded  to  prison, 
there  to  remain  until  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen 
days,  and  until  the  fine  and  costs  were  paid. 


POL1TICA  h—  P R ESIDEiVTI  Ah, 


Numerous  important  documents  crowd  our  co- 
lumns to  the  exclusion  of  a number  of  articles  which 
we  had  clipped  from  the  party  journals,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registering  the  general  spirit  of  the  public 
press  upon  the  result  of  the  election.  Having  al- 
ready devoted  some  pages  of  previous  numbers  to 
acknowledged  law?  But  peradvenlure,  he  may  think  j that  object,  our  extracts  must  hereafter  be  brief. — 
the  law  of  God  is  higher  than  the  law  of  man;  and  it  j Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  states 
was  said  that  he  will  stand  justified  before  the  bar  of  i are  now  in  session,  and  demand  preference. 

God.  And,  moreover,  peradventure,  it  is  said  he  | The  Democratic  Review  for  November  contains 
thought  be  was  doing  God  service!  Ah!  did  be  so? . an  article  on  the  presidential  contest,  reviewing  the 


In  the  book  from  which  he  learned  God’s  law,  he 
will  find  that  bright  and  glorious  intellect  which  il- 
luminated the  mind  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  deceived  by 
the  same  vain  imagining.  Saul  of  Tarsus  who  was 


ground  of  the  battle.  The  writer  says  the  contest 
exceeded  in  severity  and  closeness  any  thing  dream- 
ed of  by  the  democratic  party,  and,  having  passed 
the  political  abyss,  they  now  look  back  and  tremble 


afterwards  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles  was  on  his  at  the  perils  they  have  encountered  and  survived, 
way  to  Damascus,  to  persecute  the  lowly  follow- [ An  article  in  the  Nashville  Union,  which  is  be- 
ers  of  Jesus;  but  suddenly  he  saw  a light  from  heaven,  ! lieved  to  be  the  most  immediate  organ  of  Mr.  Polk, 
a light  that  illuminated  at  once  his  intellect  and  rea-  J after  some  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  party, 
son;  he  heard  the  accompanying  words,  “Saul,  Saul,  speaks  of  the  consequences  to  be  looked  for  as  the 
why  persecutest  thou  me,”  and  looking  up  he  saw  in  1 results  of  the  recent  election.  The  negative  effects 


that  light  the  lowly  Nagarene  exhibiting  himself  to 
l-.is  enraptured  gaze,  the  saviour  of  mankind!  The 
honest  Jew  saw  by  the  mysterious  illumination  of  his 
mind  the  error  of  his  ways— he,  too,  thought  he  was 
doing  God  service.  That  bright  and  glorious  intel- 
lect which  afterwards  irradiated  the  whole  Christian 
world,  was  mistaken  in  his  zeal.  Let  no  vain  man 
think  that  he  is  doing  God  service,  when  he  comes 
in  conflict  with  man’s  law  ordained -by  his  own  peo- 
ple. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  you  can  acquit  the  tra- 
verser in  the  name  of  God,  do  it!  But  let  me  cau- 


decrcase  the  burden  of  oppression,  while  they  hoi 
fast  to  the  unconstitutional  principle  of  protection. — 
They  have  resolved  to  concede  us  no  more  than  a 
modification  of  the  present  Black  Tariff  of  18.42,  re- 
taining the  free  list  of  articles.  They  even  assert 
that  leading  men  of  oars  have  surrendered  our  whole 
ground  by  surrendering  Ike  principle,  and  have  in  our 
name  made  it  a mere  question  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  usurping  plunder  shall  be  pushed.  They  say  that 
they  are  told  that  South  Carolina  will  consent  to  dis- 
crimination, provided  the  imposition  be  not  immo- 
derate ! All  therefore  who  hope  that  South  Carolina 
is  not  yet  ready  for  final  submission,  will  condemn 
any  indication  on  the  part  ctf  this  Legislature  of  such 
utter  fraternization  with  the  Democratic  Monopolists 
of  the  North,  as  to  confide  to  them  the  keeping  of  her 
rights  and  interests.” 

Tiie  abolition  party’s  account  of  the  defeat 
of  the  wines.  A leading  editorial,  two  or  three 
columns  in  length,  which  we  find  in  the  Boston  Mor- 
ning Chronicle,  of  the  27th  ult.,  is  devoted  to  ans  wer- 
ing the  question — “Wiiat  defeated  the  whig  p .ar- 
ty,” Mr.  Leavitt,  the  editor  of  that  journal,  is  re- 
cognized as  being  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Birney, 
and  the  journal  itself  is  the  organ  of  the  party.  The 
first  cause  he  assigns  lor  the  defeat  of  the  vvhigs,  is 
the  extra  session  of  1841 , which  he  alledges  lost  them 
all  they  had  gained  in  the  election  of  Gen’l  Harrison. 
The  second  cause  assigned,  is  the  nomination  of 
Henry  Clay.  Third,  Henry  Clay’s  moral  character, 
which  the  Journal  we  allude  to,  has  been  among  the 
most  violent  in  assailing.  The  fourlh  cause  assigned, 


spoken  of  are,  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  the  veto  1 *s  “ Their  treatment  of  the  liberty  party.'’  Under  this  head 


power:  to  defeat  the  establishment  of  a national 
! hank,  and  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  land  sales.  The  more  positive  results 
are  thus  indicated: 

“We  rejoice  in  the  result,  again,  because  wo  see 
in  it  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  sub- 
j mil  the  existing  system  of  tariff  taxation  to  such 
modification  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  their  own 
| representatives  in  congress.  They  have,  by  this 
election,  proclaimed  their  attachment  to  an  econom- 
ical government — to  such  taxaUon  as  will  inciden- 


victory,  as  they  shall  be  .developed  during  the  next 
four  years,  for  a complete  fulfilment  of  all  their 
hopes.” 

The  “ Democrats”  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia  are  taking  measures  for  a grand  cele- 
bration of  their  triumph  in  the  late  national  and  state 
elections,  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of  January  next.  A 
letter  of  invitation  lias  been  forwarded  to  General 
Jackson  to  honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence. — 
There  is  some  expectation  that  the  president  elect 


tion  you  that  you  allow  no  excitement  either  here  or  ! tally  give  protection  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
elsewhere  to  operate  upon  your  verdict.  : country.  They  have  placed  in  the  executive  chair  a 

Mr.  Richardson  handed  the  indictment  to  the  jury,  i man  who  does  not  close  the  door  againt  the  wise  de- 
when  tl-e  foreman  asked  ;f  they  were  to  find  the  of  | liberations  of  congress  on  this  vital  subject, 
fence  committed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  R- | We  rejoice  in  the  result,  because  in  it  we  see  a 
told  them  that  they  must,  and  handed  them  the  act  prospect  opened  up  for  the  annexation  of  our  sister 
of  assembly.  | republic  of  Texas  to  our  Union. 

They  then  retired  to  their  room,  it  being  about  12  \ These  are  some  of  the  substantial  grounds  which 
o’clock.  During  their  absence,  the  traverser  had  an  j the  democracy  have  for  rejoicing,  and  they  look  for- 
inlervifiw  with  iiis  wife  of  a very  affecting  character,  | ward  with  entire  confidence  to  the-  results  of  their 
and  she  withdrew  with  her  father  from  the  court 
room.  The  jury  returned  into  court  about  §0  min- 
utes before  2 o’clock,  having  agreed  upon  a verdict 
finding  the  prisoner  guilty,  on  every  indictment. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  counsel  for  the  defence,  immediately 
rose  and  submitted  a motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 
and  for  a new  trial.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Tor- 
rey.  to  argue  the  motion  for  a new  trial  himself. 

Jonathan  Walker,  accused  of  abducting  seven 
slaves  from  their  owners  in  Florida,  was  tried  at 
Pensacola  about  a fortnight  since. 

There  were  four  separate  indictments  against  him, 
charging  him  with  aiding  and  assisting  tiie  runaways; 
with  enticing  them;  and  with  stealing  them.  The 
Pensacola  Gazette  says:  “On  the  first  of  these  indict- 
ments the  prisoner  was  arraigned  and  plead  not  guil- 
ty; but  before  preceeding  to  offer  his  testimony,  the 
district  attorney,  with  a fiankness  which  cannot 
he  too  highly  commended,  disclosed  to  tiie  jury,  the 
prisoner’s  counsel  and  the  public,  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  four  indictments  against  the  prisoner,  embrace- 
ing  as  many  distinct  offences  which  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  act  of  carrying  off"  these  ncgroe3,  pad 
thus  invited  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  tiie  pre- 
liminary question  of  law,  viz:  whether  or  not  more 
than  one  indictment  would  lie  against  Urn  prisoner 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Seyeral  hours 
were  spent  in  the  discussion  of  tnis  question,  during 
which  a host  of  authorities  were  arrayed  oil  the  pari 
of  the  prosecution  to  justify  the  course  taken  by  the 
district  attorney — while  on  tiie  oilier  hand  many- 
long  arguments  of  great  force  and  ingenuity  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  opposite  counsel  to  show  that  the  cases 
cited  were  not  parallel,  and  that  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to,  though  very  good,  gave  no  warrant  for  the 
proceedings  at  bar.  The  court  held  the  matter  under 
advisement  until  next  day,  and  after  sleeping  on  the 
point,  gave  it  clearly  in  favor  of  the  district  attorney, 
complimented  him  on  the  masterly  skill  with  which 
the  indictments  were  framed  so  as  to  obviate  any  just 
or  technical  exception  to  their  multiplicity.” 

'l'lte  trial  then  proceeded,  and  the  prisoner  was 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  branded  on  the 
rurhl  hand  with  the  letters,  “S.  S.”  The  other  three 


the  article  then  goes  on  to  say: 

“The  brightest  day  for  tiie  whig  party  during  the 
campaign,  was  when  their  rival  party  assumed  Tex- 
as as  Us  guerdon.  Seeing  how  near  they  have  come 
to  a victory,  we  now  verily  believe  they  would  have 
gained  an  empty  triumph,  securing  tiie  presidency 
and  losing  the  iiouse  of  representatives,  had  they 
pursued  any  thing  like  an  honurable,  just  and  manly 
course  towards  tiie  liberty  parly. 

“Texas  was  our  game.  Tiie  whig  party  had  never 
taken  ground  on  it.  Their  national  convention  pass- 
ed no  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  could  have  pass- 
ed none.  Mr.  Clay’s  Raleigh  speech,  which  was  put 
forth  as  a manual  of  whig  doctrine,  was  totally  silent 
on  it.  His  Raleigh  letter  was  expounded  by  the 
highest  whig  authority,  the  Junius  tracts,  to  have 
opened  no  door  and  shut  none,  but  to  have  left  the 
Texas  question  precisely  where  it  was.  Tiie  whig 
party  was  not  an  anti-slavery  party,  for  Mr.  Clay, 
whom  they  held  up  as  the  “embodiment”  of  whig 
principles,  ex'ulted  that  no  party  in  this  country 
sought  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  The  glosses  and 
sophistries  whicli  furnished  willing  whigs  a sort  of 
cover  for  their  support  of  a slaveholder,  produced  no 
sort  of  impression  on  the  mind  oi  a democrat,  who 
therefore  regarded  ins  own  party  and  the  whigs  .as 
occupying  substantially  the  same  ground  in  these  re- 
spects. Had  the  vvhigs  confined  themselves  to  these 
mere  humbugging  professions  in  regard  to  them- 
selves, they  would  have  left  the  liberty  party  unem- 
barrassed, to  make  such  inroads  as  it  could  upon  the 


will  visit  that  city  before  his  inauguration,  and  it  is  j tanks  of  democracy,  by  the  opening  which  the  Balti- 
surmised  by  Pennsylvanians  that  their  State  will  be  ! 
likely  to  wield  a large  share  of  political  influence  with 
the  Polk  administration,  as  an  umpire  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  sections  of  the  party  in 
power.  Having  tiie  vice  president, — and  his  in- 
fluence, and  his  casting  vote,  as  presiding  officer  of 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  event  of  that  body  being  equally 
divided  between  tiie  two  great  parties  of  the  country , 
is  a powerful  lever  in  favor  of  the  “ Keystone  state.” 

The  soutiiern  section  of  the  prei.cn.inant  party  will, 
probably  find  it  difficult  to  induce  tiie  politicians  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  such  powerful  weapons  as  they 
have  in  hand,  to  relinquish  the  tariff  of  1842,  with 
which  the  interest  of  the  fate  is  so  intimately  iden- 
tified. 

The  president  elect,  we  learn  from  Tennesee,  is  on 
a visit  to  the  Hermitage,  where  mutual  felicitation, 
of  course,  will  be  cordially  exchanged,  at  the  result  of 
the  presidential  election.  Preparations  were  making 
at  Nashville  to  give  him  a suitable  reception  after  lie 
lakes  leave  of  tiie  ex-president. 

Tiie  vice-president  elect  is  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 


of  future  policy. 

A writer  in  Columbia,  where  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature  is  in  session,  in  a letter  to  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  says : 

“ I have  just  learned  by  letter  from  Washington 
that  Ike  Democratic  members  already  there  from  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  repudiate  decidedly  all  intention, 
and  laugh  at  the  proposal  of  a return  to  tiie  Com- 
promise Act  of  1833.  On  the  contrary,  they  declare 
that  tiie  utmost  which  they  will  surrender,  will  be  to 


n ore  c invention  had  made  for  us. 

l*_t  is  well  known  that  we  were  just  beginning  to 
produce  a powerful  impression  upon  conscientious 
democrats.  Phe  one  hundred  declaiants  of  Madison 
county,  tiie  adhesion  of  judge  f oQte,  and  many 
others,  are  cases  in  point.  But  when  the  whigs  be- 
gun their  career  of  falsehood  and  slander,  when  tiie 
New  York  Tribune  and  Albany  Journai,  Boston  At- 
las, and  National  Intelligencer,  proclaimed  of  this 
and  that  locality,  that  the  liberty  men  were  all  going 
for  Clay,  on  account  of  Texas,  democrats  who  read 
the  Clay  documents  with  impartial  eyes,  could  not 
but  see  that  the  cry  of  Texas,  as  an  apology  for 
joining  the  whig  parly,  was  all  a pretence;  and  then 
concluded,  what  their  own  leaders  told  them  was 
true,  that  the  liberty  party  was  radically  unsound, 
and  was  a mere  offshoot  of  the  whig  party,  to  be  re- 
absorbed in  time  of  need.  Had  the  allegations  of 
the  whig  papers  been  true,  tiie  conclusion  of  the 
democrats  would,  to  a democrat,  have  been  sound 
and  just.  False  as  they  were,  we  are  satisfied  that 
thev  so  far  thwarted  the  operations  of  tiie  liberty 
party  towards  tiie  democrats,  as  to  leave  the  latter 
in  nearly  its  full  strength.  This  one  cause  was  more 
Ilian  sufficient  to  give  the  vote  of  New  Aork  to  Polk 
by  a plurality. 

But  when  to  this  falsehood  the  whigs  auded  ano- 
ther still  more  foul,  that  the  leaders  of  the  liberty 
party  were  only  “locofocos  in  disguise,”  and  vveie 
themselves  in  lavor  of  Polk  and  Texas,  it  removed 
all  remaining  scruples  from  the  minds  oi  thousauds 
of  conscientious  democrats.  Why  should  not  a pla.u 
man  think  there  could  be  nothing  very  wrong  iri  vo- 
ting according  to  his  political  prcierenccs,  when  he 
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was  told  by  respectable  and  Christian  orators  and 
editors,  that  he  was  voting  according;  to  the  wishes 
of  Birney  and  Jay,  of  Tappan  and  Stuart,  of  Fes- 
senden and  Whittier,  of  Webb  and  Lemoyne,  of 
Morris  and  Bailey,  and  Lewis,  and  King?  And  yet 
wise  whigs  wonder  that  they  were  defeated  ! 

We  do  not  wonder  the  whigs  are  mortified  to  find 
that  the  same  people  of  the  United  States,  who  in 
1840  so  eagerly  drove  from  power  the  Jackson  party, 
as  unfit  to  administer  the  government,  should  in  less 
than  two  years  have  passed  a similar  sentence  upon 
the  whig  party,  by  changing  the  character  of  the 
house  of  representatives;  and  that  they  should,  at  the 
very  next  opportunity,  bring  back  to  power  the  very 
same  party  under  the  very  same  leaders  that  they 
had  indignantly  driven  out — preferring  even  the  still 
more  attenuated  prolongation  of  Lhejackson  dynasty 
to  that  which  the  whigs  had  brought  in  its  stead. 

Had  the  whigs  rejected  a dictator  in  1841,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  wise  administration  of  the 
government,  they  would  not  have  been  put  down  in 
18412.  Had  they  carried  out  the  pledges  of  1840,  by 
again  rejecting  the  pertinacious  claims  of  Henry 
Clay,  they  might  have  elected  almost  any  other  man 
in  1844.  Had  they  left  the  liberty  party  to  use  its 
advantage  over  the  democracy,  by  the  assumption  of 
Texas,  they  might  even  have  brought  in  Henry  Clay, 
by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  to  the  empty  favor  of  an 
election,  though  the  country  never  would  have  been 
brought  to  surrender  to  him  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

We  had  intended  to  say  a few  words  ‘‘by  way  of 
improvement,”  but  our  columns  are  full.  The  in- 
ferences are  obvious.  Parties  are  being  broken  up, 
to  come  forth  in  new  combinations,  in  which  slavery 
and  anti-slavery  cannot  but  form  essential  and  con- 
flicting elements,  of  uncomputed  importance.  We 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Our  hope  and  prayer 
is,  that  the  liberty  party  may  be  enabled  so  wisely  to 
pursue  and  so  firmly  to  urge  its  career,  in  the  plain 
and  straight-forward  path  originally  chalked  out, 
that  under  the  excellent  and  upright  Birney,  (or 
whoever  may  be  its  chosen  leader,)  it  may  stand  as 
the  beacon  light  to  guide,  as  the  tower  of  refuge  to 
protect  the  great  interests  of  liberty  and  justice,  so 
as  to  be  worthy  of  the  honor  reserved  for  such,  of 
bringing  our  beloved  country  safe  through  its  great 
e-t  trial,  the  peaceful  emancipation  of  three  millions 
of  our  fellow  countrymen,  who  are  slaves.” 


GOV.  SLADE  ON  ANNEXATION 
OF  TEXAS. 


The  following  allusion  to  the  proposed  annexation 
of  Texas  is  extracted  from  governor  Slade’s  recent 
message  to  the  legislature  of  Vermont. 

“There  is  another  question  of  great  and  overwhelm- 
ing interest  which  recent  events  have  forced  upon 
our  attention.  By  a sudden  and  unexpected  turn  of 
party  policy,  we  are  called  on  to  decide  the  momen- 
tous question,  whether  a foreign  nation  shall  be  an- 
nexed to,  and  become  a part  ol  this  confederacy. — 
As  this  is  a question  in  which  the  states,  as  members 
of  the  union  have  a special  interest,  and  upon  which 
they  may,  and  ought,  immediately,  to  express  their 
opinions  through  their  respective  legislatures,  it  will 
not  be  deemed,  in  any  sense,  foreign  to  my  duty,  to 
bring  the  subject  to  your  notice,  and  urge  it  upon 
your  special  attention. 

Vermont  came  into  a union  whose  bond  was  a 
written  constitution,  granting  to  its  government  cer- 
tain specified  powers.  No  question  in  regard  to 
the  powers  conferred  by  that  constitution,  can  be  of 
greater  importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
membership  of  the  confederacy.  Tno  extent  to 
which  new  members  may  be  admitted,  involves  a 
question  vital  lo  the  Union.  A violation  of  the  con- 
stitution on  this  point  reaches  far  beyond  a question 
of  mere  administration  of  the  government.  It  strikes 
at  the  existence  of  the  government  itself.  An  unau- 
thorized admission  of  a new  state,  is  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  to  make  a new  confederacy.  This 
cannot,  of  course,  be  done,  without  a destruction  of 
the  old— without  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  exist- 
*nS^govcrnment,  equivalent  to  suicide. 

bach  is  the  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  this  union — involving  a question  of  much  more 
importance  than  whether  the  territory  lo  be  added 
shall  torrn  one  or  five  states,  or  whether  they  shall 
all  be  slave  or  all  free  states,  or  equally  divided 
between  these  opposite  and  irreconcileable  elements 
ot  power.  It  is  a question  whether,  by  an  act  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  Vermont  shall  he  forced,  without  her 
consent,  into  a federal  union  with  a stale  or  stales, 
not  admissable  by  the  compact  into  which  she  has 
entered.  It  is  as  though  a majority  of  the  members 
0f  a"  ordinary  partnership  were  to  attempt  to  force 
a member  iuto  the  concern  without  the  common 
onsent — compelling  the  dissatisfied  member  or  mem- 


bers to  subject  the  whole  business  and  destiny  of  (he 
establishment  to  the  hazard  of  a connexion  with  a 
new  partner — it  may  be  bankrupt  in  fortune  and 
character,  or  trained  to  habits  of  business,  or  pos- 
sessing infirmities  of  constitution,  rendering  the  con- 
nexion valueless,  or  worse  than  valueless.  An  ordi- 
nary violation  of  the  constitution — such,  for  example, 
as  an  alledgcd  unauthorized  regulation  of  commerce 
for  purposes  of  protection,  might  be  submitted  to, 
until  the  action  of  the  appropriate  judicial  tribunal 
could  reach  and  remedy  the  evil.  But  this  is  a 
case  which  no  judicial  tribunal  can  reach.  The  fo- 
reign state  once  admitted,  and  the  mischief  is  done, 
irrevocably;  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  injured 
states  become  the  only  remedy,  though  it  may  involve 
the  hazard  of  forever  quenching  the  watch  files  of 
our  liberty  and  union  in  blood. 

The  right  to  annex  is  claimed  to  rest  on  the  grant 
of  power  in  the  constitution  to  admit  new  states  into 
the  union.  If  there  had  been  no  territory  within  our 
original  limits  upon  which  this  power  could  operate, 
the  right  to  admit  states  from  beyond  them  would 
seem  necessarily  to  have  been  embraced  in  the  ge- 
nera] grant  of  power.  But  such  territory  existed, 
large  and  ample.  The  advocates  of  annexation  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  thrown  upon  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  evidence  of  intention,  quite  beyond  any 
thing  that  can  be  found  in  the  general  language — 
“New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into 
this  union,”— which,  if  allowed  the  latitude  con- 
tended for,  would  leave  no  limit  to  the  exercise  of 
the  power,  short  of  the  entire  habitable  globe. — 
That  the  framers  of  the  constitution  iiad  in  their 
contemplation  a provision  admiitling  such  a latitude, 
is  incredible,  and  it  is  equally  so  that  if  they  had 
such  intention,  they  should  have  failed  to  express  it, 
in  language  suited  to  the  grant  of  power  of  such 
fearful  magnitude  as  that  of  effecting,  by  a simple 
act  of  congress,  an  essenlial  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  constituent  members  of  the  confederacy; — and 
this,  too,  while  congress  is  invested  with  no  power  to 
change  even  a line  of  the  constitution— which  can 
only  be  done  by  the  solemn  act  of  thrpe  foqrths  of  the 
states  of  this  unioq. 

Ardent  minds  may  have  glowing  visions  of  great- 
ness, and  glory,  and  good  to.  man,  in  prospect  of  the 
boundless  exercise  of  the  claimed  power;  but  it  is 
for  the  sober  and  thoughtful,  and  wise  and  truly  be- 
nevolent, to  check  such  anticipations  and  chasten 
such  desires,  by  submitting  them  to  the  restraints  of 
rigid  justice  to  the  existing  members  of  the  confede- 
racy. No  fancied  benefits  can  ever  compensate  for 
the  perpetration  of  wrong — the  infliction  of  injustice, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

But  it  is  atfempted  to  obviate  the  constitutional 
difficulty,  by  claiming  title  to  Texas  as  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  and  calling  the  proposed  ir,ea- 
sure  re-annexation.  In  reference  to  this  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  by  the  treaty  of  181Q  with  Spain, 
after  a protracted  negotiation  with  regard  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  it  was  agreed  to  fix 
it  on  the  Sabine;  that  the  yielding  of  our  disputed 
claim  to  Texas  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the 
cession  to  us  of  Florida;  and  that  the  line  thus  es- 
tablished was  subsequently  confirmed  by  our  treaty 
of  limits  with  Mexico.  The  claim  to  re-annexation, 
then,  is  as  though,  upon  the  possible  independence  of 
Canada,  and  a treaty  with  her  confirming  the  boun- 
dary, established  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  we 
should  afterwards  claim  as  our  own,  the  territory 
ceded  by  us  in  that  arrangement,  because  it  was  em- 
braced within  our  formerly  claimed  limits.  Who 
would  he  willing  to  hazard  the  peace  or  the  honor 
of  the  country,  upon  such  a claim  as  this?  And  yet 
such  is  the  claim  for  re-annexation. 

But  there  is  another  insurmountable  constitutional 
objection.  It  is  found  in  the  purpose  of  annexation. 
That  purpose  is  to  establish  and  perpetuate  slavery — 
any  attempt  to  do  which  by  the  general  government 
is  of  itself,  a manifest  violation  of  the  national  com- 
pact. For  where  is  to  be  found  among  the  powers 
granted  in  the  constitution,  the  semblance  of  a power 
to  establish  or  pepetuate  slavery,  any  where?  With 
the  exception  of  the  provisions  for  delivering  up  fu- 
gitives, and  the  suppression  of  insurrection,  anq  the 
three  fifths  slave  representation  in  one  branch  of 
congress,  the  constitution  confers  on  slavery  no  pri- 
vilege; and  imposes  no  duty,  and  confers  no  power 
on  congress,  looking,  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  its 
support.  It  was  a state  institution  before  the  con- 
stitution was  formed,  and,  so  far  as  that  constitution 
is  concerned,  it  remains  so  still — free  to  live,  if  it 
can,  but  certain  to  die  without  unconstitutional  aid 
for  its  support.  That  aid  it  is  the  purpose  of  annexa- 
tion to  afford. 

The  onward  progress  of  freedom,  under  its  high 
impulses,  is  rapidly  changing  the  balance  of  power, 
and  leaving  slavery  to  perish;  and  now  the  nation  is 
suddenly  called  on  to  come  to  its  rescue — to  save  it 
from  sinking — to  infuse  into  it  new  life  and  vigor, 


and  to  prolong  and  perpetuate  its  power.  An!  this 
at  the  expiration  of  more  than  half  a century  from 
the  formation  of  the  constitution,  when  the  entiu: 
nation  entertained  the  belief  that  slavery  could  not 
survive  the  first  quarter  of  a century  of  our  national 
existence. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  annexation  will  have  the 
effect  of  enlarging  and  sustaining  the  power  of  slave- 
ry. But  whoever  considers  the  relation  between 
domand  and  supply  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  connection  between 
the  consumption  of  human  energy  and  human  life  in 
the  enlarged  cultivation  of  Texas  annexed,  and  the 
increased  production  in  our  slave  breeding  states  for 
the  supply  of  the  domand  th U3  created.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  That  sla- 
very is  destined,  with  annexation,  to  recede  gradually 
to  the  south , until  it  melts  away  and  becomes  lost  in 
a mixture  of  races  somewhere  between  the  line  of 
Mason  & Dixon,  and  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  is  a vi- 
sion of  fancy  as  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a dream. — 
Nothing  in  the  past  will  justify  us  in  believing  it  can 
ever  become  a reality. 

To  attempt  for  any  purpose,  a transformation  of 
the  present,  into  the  new  union  which  annexation 
would  create,  would  be  an  insufferable  invasion  of 
our  rights;  but  to  attempt  it  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining slavery,  and  subjecting  the  tenants  of  these 
mountains  to  its  projonged  power,  is  to  be  thought 
of  with  no  dream  o.f  submission  to  it  (or  an  hour. — 
Upon  the  consummation  of  the  threatened  measure, 
I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
Vermont  to  declare  her  unalterable  determination  to 
have  no  connexion  with  the  new  union,  thus  formed 
withovt  her  consent,  and  against  her  will.  To  carry 
out  this  determination  would  not  be  to  dissolve  the 
union,  but  to  refuse  to  submit  to  its  dissolution — not  to 
nullify,  but  to  resist  nullification. 

I do  not  undervalue  the  union.  I greatly  value, 
and  would  preserve  it.  But  it  is  the  union  of  which 
the  present  constitution  is  the  bond.  If  the  question 
were  properly  submitted  to  Vermont  whether  she 
would  come  into  a nevy  union,  we  would  deliberate 
upon  it;  hut  the  question  whether  we  will  submit  to 
be  forced  into  it,  under  pretence  of  a power  to  do  so 
which  does  not  exist,  is  not  to  he  debated  for  a mo- 
ment, any  more  than  we  would  debate  the  question 
of  submission  to  a foreign  yoke. 

But  why,  after  all,  should  annexation  be  desired 
by  anybody?  What  conceivable  motive  is  there  for 
it,  having  reference  to  the  good  of  the  whole  country? 
How  is  it  to  benefit  the  union?  Who  can  assure  us, 
indeed,  o'f  the  capacity  of  our  union  to  resist  the 
strong  tendencies  to  dissolution,  of  such  an  acquisi- 
tion? What  wise  and  prudent  statesman  will  ha 
willing  to  hazard  such  an  experiment  upon  this 
union?  Wiser  and  better  is  it  to  endeavor  lo  streng- 
then aqd  consolidate  it  upon  its  present  basis — to 
get  rid  as  soon  as  can  be  properly  and  rightfully 
done,  of  every  thing  that  will  endanger  it,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  greatest  of  all  sources  of  danger,  the 
institution  of  slavery — and  thus  having  laid  aside 
every  weight,  to  run  the  race  of  freedom  and  philan- 
thropy and  solid  glory  which  is  set  before  us.” 


GOVERNOR  STEEL’S  MESSAGE 


TO  THE  LEG1SLATTRB  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Ftllow  citizens  of  the  senate, 

and  house  of  representatives: 

The  day  has  arrived  to  which  you  were  adjourned, 
and  we  are  again  assembled  and  prepared,  1 trust,  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  accomplish  the  duties  in- 
cumbenf  on  us.  Among  the  most  important  subjects 
which  will  claim  your  attention,  is  the  re-apportion- 
ment  of  public  taxes.  To  do  this  with  that  care 
and  attention  which  its  importance  demands,  will 
require  laborious  investigation  and  patient  exercise 
of  the  judgment.  All  local  considerations  should 
be  laid  aside,  and  property,  wherever  it  exists,  should 
be  made  to  bear  its  equal  share  of  the  necessary 
pqblic  burdens  of  society. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  nume- 
rous petitions  were  presented,  praying  for  various, 
if  not  conflicting,  alterations  in  our  present  military 
system.  That  the  militia  laws  might  be  improved,  [ 
am  not  disposed  to  doubt;  but  I am  clearly  of  opi- 
nion that  until  the  petitioners  can  agree  among  them- 
selves, or  the  public  mind  settles  down  upon  a sys- 
tem equally  effective  and  less  expensive  than  the 
present,  it  will  be  best  to  adhere  to  the  one  now  in 
force. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  their 
order  directing  the  construction  of  a chapel  for  the 
use  of  the  prisoners  in  the  state  prison,  has  beer,  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  old  chapel  changed  into  a hospital. 
Those  alterations  have  enabled  the  warden,  physi- 
cian, and  other  officers  to  render  to  an  unusually 
large  number  of  sick  persons  a degree  of  care  and 
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attention,  hiehly  necessary  to  them,  but  which  oth- 
erwise could  not  well  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Although  there  are  acknowledged  defects  and  im- 
perfections in  the  constitution  of  this  state,  yet  the 
citizens  of  the  state  bawe  by  their  votes  declined  to 
order.itSrf-evis.ion;  and  as  the  servants  of  the  people, 
we  are  bound  by  that  decision,  and  are  net  at  liberty 
to  set  aside,  or  even  to  evade  those  clauses  which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  defective  or  against  the  spi- 
rit of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  question  as  to  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment has  also  been  decided  in  the  negative.  The 
reasons  which  induced  such  decision  %re  .known  only 
to  those  who  so  voted.  To  me,  (t  is  a decision  full 
of  painful  regret.  A fellow  mortal  now  lies  confin- 
ed, at  most  on  circumstantial  evidence;  and  although 
that  evidence  was  strong  enough  to  induce  an  im- 
partial jury  to  convict  him,  yet  there  is  a possibility 
that  he  did  not  do  the  deed  for  which  lie  is  condemn- 
ed to  suffer.  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  I cannot  .forbear 
urging  the  legislature  to  commute  his  punishment 
from  tlie  penalty  of  depth  to  that  of  imprisonment 
for  life.  Surely,  if  vengeance  is  not  the  object  of 
the  law,  the  security  of  the  public  can  be  effectually 
guarded  by  imprisonment. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  con- 
gratulate the  legislature  on  the  result  of  the  presi- 
dential election;  yet  J cannot  forbear  saying  that  .its 
result  must  go  far  towards  convincing  political  aspi- 
rants that  honest,  straight-forward  action  is  Jar  pre- 
ferable to  ever  varying  professions,  corrupting 
schemes  of  distribution,  or  .false  issues  on  national 
policy. 

Not  many  years  since,  it  was  confidently  said,  that 
without  a national  bank  the  currency  would  be  ruin- 
ed, and  exchanges  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another  wquld  be  disastrously  disordered,  if  not 
rendered  impossible  of  being  effected  at  all.  Time 
has  proved  these  confident  predictions  to  be  wholly 
unfounded.  A sound  and  whojesome  trade  has  ef- 
fected that  which  the  United  States  Bank  failed  to 
do,  and  has  gone  far  toward  convincing  every  one 
open  to  conviction,  that  trade  left  to  ilself,  will  re- 
gulate its  own  concerns  much  better  thpn  any  artifi- 
cial .power  can  do  it. 

Such  also  will  be  the  fate  of  the  present  tariff 
predictions.  The  tariff,  left  as  it  now  stands,  will 
work  the  destruction  of  the  interests  involved  in  its 
immoderate  protective  clauses.  Protective  duties 
have  th?  effect  of  enhancing  the  price  of  the  articles 
protected,  and  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  prices  will 
be  the  profits  made  by  the  producer  or  manufacturer. 
If  those  profits  are  large,  the  inducement  to  capital- 
ists is  greater  to  extend  such  profitable  business;  and 
this  is  often  done  so  hastily  that  prudence  is  lost 
sight  of.  A rush  takes  place,  the  business  is  over- 
clone, and  the  home  market  overstocked.  To  remedy 
the  evil  a foreign  market  must  be  resorted  to— but 
this  cannot  b.e  done  except  at  a sacrifice  ruinous 
alike  to  the  business  of  the  manufacturer  and  all 
other  interests  necessarily  connected  therewith. — 
That  we  are  fast  approaching  such  a crisis  I cannot 
doubt.  Manufacturing  establishments  are  being 
erected  or  enlarged  with  such  haste  that  lime  is  not 
given  for  the  damp  walls  of  the  building  or  the  paint 
on  the  machinery  to  dry.  Machines  of  all  kinds, 
new  and  old,  are  eagerly  sought  afier,  and  as  eagerly 
set  in  motion. 

The  late  land  speculations  were  scarcely  conduct- 
ed with  less  deliberation  and  judgment,  than  are 
erection  of  mills,  or  purchase  of  stock  in  mills  al 
ready  built.  If  the  concern  can  show  large  divi- 
dends, no  matter  how  made,  no  matter  what  the 
construction  or  durability  of  the  buildings  or  ma- 
chinery may  be,  they  are  rarely  if  ever  examined  or 
inquired  after — present  gains  alone  control  the  deci- 
sions of  the  purchaser.  The  result  is  inevitable — 
protective  duties  cannot  save  interests  thus  situated 
from  a revulsion,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  bear 
heavily  on  the  operatives,  and  force  them  either  to 
add  to  their  already  burdensome  hours  of  labor,  or 
submit  to  a large  reduction  of  wages,  perhaps  both. 
Such  has  ever  been  arid  always  will  be  the  icsult  of 
all  hot-bed  systems.  If  we  wish  to  have  wholesome 
and  permanent  interests  of  any  kind,  we  must  admit 
of  a fair  competition.  JOHN  li.  STEEL. 


Council  chamber,  Nov.  30. 


“THE  LORD’S  DAY  CONVENTION.” 


An  assemblage  composed  of  delegates  from  vari- 
ous states  of  the  Union,  appointed  at  the  suggestion 
of  a Sabbath  day  convention  held  at  Baltimore  in 
January  last,  convened  in  said  city  on  Wednesday  the 
27 th  ult.  in  the  Baptist  church,  corner  of  Lombard 
and  Sharp  streets.  A preliminary  organization  took 
place,  succeeded  by  a regular  organization  with  the 
following  officers: 


Hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  president. 

Hon.  Willard  Hall,  1st  vice  president. 
James  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Penn.,  2d  do.  do. 
Dr.  Eliphalet  N’oft,  3d  do.  do. 

Rev.  Beverly  Waugh,  4th  do.  do. 

John  A.  Brown,  E<q.  of  Penn.,  5th  do.  do. 
Rev.  Henry  V.  D.  Johns,  GLh  do.  do. 

Rev.  Edward  Kingsford,  7th  do  do. 

“ “ 1 


> Secretaries. 


Karmar  Denny,  Esq 
Charles  W.  Ridgely,  Esq. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Davis, 

Rev.  Timothy  Stillman,  j 

On  taking  the  chair,  the  president  made  a few  ap- 
propriate remarks.  A business  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  sundry  propositions  in  regard  to  the 
objects  of  the  convention  were  referred.  The  said 
committee  reported  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we  gratefully  recognise  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Jehovah  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Sabbath,  in  the  sanction  which  he  gave  to  it  by  his 
own  example,  in  his  command  to  men  to  Femember 
it,  and  beep  it  holy,  and  in  the  blessings  which  it  has 
been  the  means  of  conferring  upon  those  who  have 
kept  it  according  to  his  will,  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  we  specially  notice  the  kindness  of 
theLordpn  leading  the  fathers  of  our  country  so  exten- 
sively to  acknowledge  the  sanctity  of  his  day,  and  to 
observe  it  as  a day  of  rest  from  secular  business, 
travelling,  and  amusement,  and  of  special  devotion  to 
the  public  worship  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
spiritual  good  of  men. 

Resolved,  That  the  blessings  which  we  are  enjoy- 
ing from  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  for  which  labors  and  sacrifices,  then- 
regard  for  tlie  Sabbath  was  an  essential  means  of 
preparing  them,  ought  to  lead  us  in  this  matter,  con- 
scientiously and  perseveringly  to  imitate  all  that  was 
good  in  their  example. 

Resolved,  That  the  influence  M the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Day,  in  the  establishment  of  our  social,  civil, 
and  religious  institutions,  was  such  as  must  greatly 
endear  it  to  the  hearts  of  all  intelligent  and  consist- 
ent patriots;  and  the  continuance  and  legitimate  ope 
ration  of  these  institutions,  will  depend  in  no  small 
degree  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  this 
country  shall  meet  the  responsibilities  and  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  sacred  day. 

Resolved,  That  the  increasing  conviction  which  is 
manifested  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  of  the  duty 
and  utility  of  remembering  tlie  Christian  Sabbath 
and  keeping  it  holy,  and  the  consequent  diminution  : 
of  secular  bnsiness,  and  the  increase  of  the  num- 
bers who  assemble  to  acknowledge  the  author  of  their 
blessings,  are  in  our  view  tokens  forgood  to  the  coun- 
try, and  ought  to  encourage  all  to  give  to  the  observance 
of  the  day,  the  sanction  of  their  habitual  example. 

Resolved,  That  we  witness  with  great  pleasure  the 
influence  which  many  editors,  not  only  of  the  reli 


bodies  and  souls  of  men,  and  is  armed  with  a penal- 
ty which  no  continued  violation  of  it  can  either  an- 
nul or  evade. 

Resolved,  That  bodies  of  men,  by  being  incorpo- 
rated for  private  or  public  objects,  have  no  more 
right  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  than  individuals;  and 
that  the  members  of  such  bodies  are  as  reallv  bound 
to  observe  it,  in  their  public  and  official  acts,  as  they 
are  in  their  individual  and  private  transactions 
among  their  fellow  men. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction the  repeated  instances  in  which  bodies  of 
men,  in  their  official  capacity,  have  oflate  manifest- 
ed their  regard  for  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  their  dispo- 
sition to  assist  those  whom  they  employ  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  rest  and  privileges  which  that  day 
was  designed  to  aflord. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sabbath  is  peculiarly  the  friend 
of  the  laborer,  and  comes  as  an  angel  of  mercy  to 
give  himrestfrorn  his  toils,  and  to  pointhim  upwards 
and  help  him  to  rise  in  anticipation  of,  and  in  prepa- 
ration for  “that  rest,  which  remained!  for  the  people 
of  God.” 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  but  the 
right  of  the  laborer  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a 
right  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived  without  great 
evil  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  fellow  men. 

Resolved,  That  as  it  is  proved  by  facts  that  on  the 
whole  more  labor  can  be  performed,  by  working  six 
days  in  a week  and  resting  one,  than  can  he  per- 
formed by  working  seven,  and  that  it  can  be  done  in 
a better  manner,  the  pecuniary  interests  of  men,  no 
less  really  than  their  moral  duties  urge  them  to  re- 
spect that  law  of  their  nature,  and  of  nature’s  God, 
which  requires  a day  of  weekly  rest,  and  of  devout 
acknowledgment  of  Him  as  the  Maker,  Redeemer, 
and  governor  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  dissemination  of  a know- 
ledge of  principles  and  facts,  with  regard  to  the 
Sabbath,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  se- 
curing its  observance,  it  is  recommended  to  all  to 
supply  .themselves  with  interesting  publications  on 
this  subject,  and  to  circulate  them  in  all  suitable 
ways  as  extensively  as  possible. 

Resolved,  That  should’  some  good  Sabbath  manual 
be  obtained  by  every  family,  that  all  tlie  children  and 
youth  may  understand  the  object  of  the  Divine  Being 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  reasons 
why  all  should  observe  it,  they  would,  it  is  believed, 
greatly  promote  not  only  their  own  interest,  hut  all 
tfie  great  interests  of  mankind. 

Resolved,  That  the  efforts  that  arc  mads  by  ship 
owners,  merchants,  and  others  to  give  the  rest  and 
privileges  of  the  Lord’s  Day  to  seamen,  must  (end  to 
elevate  their  character,  increase  their  usefulness,  and 


promote  the  good  of  all. 

Resolved,  That  the  connection  between  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  use  of  a beverage  of 
gious,  but  the  secular  press  of  our  country  are  ex-  j intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  traffic  in  them  for  that 
citing  in  lavor  o t the  Lord’s  Day,  and  trust  that  their  purpose,  and  the  aid  which  eacli  affords  in  the  pro- 
ink„..=  vvlli  5e  duly  appreciated  by  the  patriotic  of  all)  motlon  0f  tjle  other,  should  lead  the  friends  of  tem- 


laboi 

classes,  and  meet  a generous  response  from  all  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

The  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  then  of- 
fered the  following  resolution: 

' Resolved,  That  in  a free  country,  where  general 
intelligence  and  virtue  are  essentia!  to  the  purity  and 
permanence  of  civil  institutions,  the  observance  ol 
the  Sabbath  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  order  to  se- 
cure that  respect  for  the  laws  which  is  essential  to 
public  tranquillity,  and  that  general  conviction  ol 


perance,  as  well  as  of  the  Sabbath,  to  persevere  in 
the  judicious  efforts  to  cause  each  of  those  evils  to 
be  done  away. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  view  with  gratitude 
to  the  Divine  Being  the  effort  which  has  for  some 
time  past  been  making  on  the  part  of  the  national 
government,  as  well  as  of  many  officers  of  the  army, 
to  extend  to  the  soldier  the  privilege  of  resting  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  attending  the  worship  of  the  s-aticluary; 
and  it  is  ardently  hoped,  througli  tiie  good  providence 


moral  responsibility  on  which  ttic  safety  of  property,'1  0f  Gad,  that  this  privilege  will  soon  be  extended  to 


and  character,  and  life,  and  the  appropriate  enjoy 
merit  and  use  of  these  blessings  depend. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceed. ngs,  Mr.  Richard  Lem 
mon  objected  to  the  wording  of  the  resolution.  Ano 
ther  debate  sprung  up,  Mr.  Magruder,  of  Virginia, 
sustaining  Mr.  Lemmon’s  views,  and  the  Rev.  Jus 
tin  Edwards,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hammond,  ofPennsylva 
nia,and  others  opposing  them.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond, 
jr.  of  Baltimore,  called  for  the  question.  The  cab 
was  sustained,  and  the  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  hour  for  adjournment  arrived.  On  re-assem- 
bling, the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  resumed. 

Resolved,  That  all  public  men,  who  are  raised  -by 
the  suffrages  of  a free  people,  to  places  of  official 
dignity  and  power,  are  laid  under  peculiar  obliga- 
tions to  set  an  example  with  regard  to  the  Lord’s 
Day  which  shall  be  sale  and  salutary  to  their  fellow 
men,  and  which  shall  tend  to  render  the  due  obser- 
vance of  that  day  universal. 

Resolved,  That  as  but  six  days  in  a week  have  been 
made,  or  given  to  men  for  seculiar  business,  they 
have  no  rigtit  to  take  any  more  l'or  that  purpose;  no 
more  belong  to  them;  if  men  take  more,  they  take 
that  which  is  not  theirs;  and  though  it  may  some- 
times promise  some  temporary  good,  it  will  not  be 
ikely  to  end  well;  for  the  Sabbatical  la.v  was  en- 
Iraven  not  only  oil  the  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the 


the  entire  army. 

Resolved,  That  the  clergy  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  in  the  United  States  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  preach,  annually,  a sermon  or 
sermons  adapted  to  promote  the  scriptural  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  if  convenient  to  them, 
to  select  the  month  before  harvest  as  the  season  for 
such  discourse. 

Richard  Lemmon,  Esq.  rose  and  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

I. Resolved , That  the  report  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee be  referred  back  to  that  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  insert  in  their  resolutions  the  words  “the 
Lord’s  Day”  in  lieu  of  the  word  “Sabbath,”  and 
that  the  president  be  authorized  to  enlarge  the  com- 

I’  mittee.  Laid  on  the  table. 

The  general  address  of  the  convention  was  then 
read  by  J.  Atwood,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia. 

The  discussion  of  these  resolutions,  and  of  some 
amendments  which  were  proposed  to  them,  became 
quite  interesting.  A very  animated  debate  sprung 
up  several  times  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  Sabbath 
day,  some  maintaining  the  appellation  of  “The  Lord’s 
Day,”&c.  The  latter  being  a minority,  were  voted 
down  repeatedly,  but  as  often  contrived  to  renew 
their  point.  The  question  was  taken  upon  each  of 
the  above  resolutions  separately,  and  ultimately  they 
were  all  adopted. 
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The  following  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Roard- 
man,  occasioned  a spirited  debate  during  two  of  the 
sittings  of  the  convention: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  express  their  deep 
regret  that  the  national  legislature  and  other  legis- 
lative bodies,  should  in  several  instances  within  the 
last  few  years,  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  continue 
their  sessions  through  a part  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
they  cherish  the  hope  that  all  our  legislative  bodies 
may  hereafter  abstain  from  the  transaction  of  busi 
ness  on  that  day. 

Rev.  T.  H;  Stockton  offered  the  following  as  a 
substitute: 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  do  hereby  respect- 
fully tender  to  such  members  ol  congress  as  have 
heretofore  attempted  to  prevent  desecration  of  the 
Lord’s  Day,  by  unnecessary  extension  of  legislative 
action  into  the  sacred  day,  its  unanimous  commen- 
dation, and  further  express  the  hope  that,  similar 
efforts  hereafter  will  be  sustained  by  a majority  of 
their  honorable  body. 

Dr.  Boardman  immediately  rose  and  said,  that  he 
was  so  pleased  with  the  resolution,  that  he  begged  to 
be  permitted  to  adopt  it.  The  question  was  iramc 
diately  put,  and  the  resolution  carried  unanimously. 

A report  and  resolution,  stating  the  amount  of  the 
collections  at  $142,  and  the  number  of  delegates  at 
1711,  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  usual  resolutions  of  thanks  to  presiding  offi 
ccrs,  in  relation  to  expenses,  &c.,  &.c.  were  adopted, 
and  on  Thursday  night  the  convention  adjourned  sine 
die. 


in  odium  as  lords  of  the  loom  and  the  furnace; 


LATTER  FROM  HON.  J.  P.  KENNEDY 


TO  ROBERT  G.  CAMPBELL,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
TOUNC.  MEN’S  HENRY  CLAY  ASSOCIATION  OF  TIIE  CITY 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  21,  1844. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  received  your  note  of  the  30!  1 
ult.  informing  me  that  I had  been  unanimously 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Clay  Association  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
Yoik.  1 desire  that  you  will  express  my  thanks  to 
the  association  for  this  compliment,  and  assure  their, 
that  1 set  the  highest  value  upon  their  esteem  so  kind- 
ly tendered  lo  me  by  your  letter. 

This  manifestation  of  the  good  opinion  of  the 
yeur.g  whigs  of  New  York,  is  not 


and  happy  community.  When  such  a man  as  the  i public 

first  is  deliberately  preferred  to  the  latter,  wc  may  ‘ mechanics  who  voted  with  the  whigs  were  taunted  as 
cease  to  boast  of  that  distinctive  excellence  in  our  sla 
scheme  of  government  which  attributes  to  the  se- 
leclion  by  suffrage  the  certainty  of  an  abler  chief 
than  he  who  succeeds  to  magistracy  by  the  accident 
of  birth. 

The  history  of  this  canvass  has  proved  to  us  that, 
in  an  unhappy  emergency,  men  of  renown,  of  known 
service,  of  accumulated  honors,  and  of  long  avowed 
political  sentiments,  must  needs  be  thrust  aside  for 
one  whose  whole  strength  is  found  in  ills  destitution 
of  all  these,  and  in  the  unexplored  mediocrity  of  his 
fame  and  talents.  In  the  antagonism  between  these 
two  opponents  the  wiser  and  better  has  been  over- 
thrown. What  true  lover  of  his  country  w ould  not 
count  it  a greater  honor  to  fall  with  Henry  Clay 
lhan  to  rise  with  such  an  adversary?  To  fall  with 
all  those  who  have  striven  to  promote  the  great 
American  aims  emblazoned  upon  his  banner,  than 
rise  with  the  shifting  equivocations  winch  on  the  op- 
ponent flag,  have  buttered  in  the  not  less  variable 
breeze  to  w hich  it  has  been  flung!  Ashamed  of  its 
false  prclences,  its  concealments  and  its  disorders, 
loco  focoism  made  no  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
its  designs.  Its  May  convention  practised  the  ruse 
of  appointing  a committee  to  prepare  an  address  of 
exposition  of  principles,  but  November  came  with- 
out lhat  document.  No  committee  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  venture  upon  the  ordeal  of  such  a proclama- 
tion. The  labors  of  the  canvass  were  found  lo  be 
more  profitably  directed  to  the  coinage  of  local  ten- 
ets adapted  to  prevailing  local  opinions,  and,  still 
more  effectively,  to  the  task  of  calumniating,  by  the 
basest  compost  of  falsehoods,  the  most  illustrious  man 
of  the  republic.  By  such  arts  have  we  lost  the  day. 

Glorious  defeat,  honorable  disaster!  Ifow  much  mops 
proudly  may  we  take  its  burden  upon  us,  lhan  sutler 
the  blight  of  victory  which  has  won  nothing  but  the 
day! 

Happily,  it  is  not  often  our  lot  to  witness  a politi- 
cal contest  which  leaves  behind  it  more  lhan  a re- 
membrance of  its  excitements.  It  is  the  misfortune  ! 
of  the  late  struggle,  above  all  others  that  our  country 
has  ever  engaged  in,  that  the  victory  leaves  no  space 
for  the  conciliation  of  tiie  good  will  of  the  vanquish- 
ed. If  the,  strife  1. ad  been  to  establish  a system  of 
administration  which  was  opposed  from  a difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  value;  if  the  ascendancy  of  one 
set  of  statesmen  had  been  contested  against  the 


ves  to  a master;  whig  Catholics  who  were  too 
manly  to  surrender  (heir  opinions  to  vulgar  clamor 
were  scoffed  as  the  allies  and  comrades  of  ehurcji 
burners.  Whenever  men  of  substance,  of  enterprise, 
of  industry,  of  thrift,  of  respectable  aims,  of  honest* 
and  laudable  ambition  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  the 
country,  refused  to  bow  to  the  great  idol  of  this  mo-  . 
dern  new  light  which  calls  itself  the  progressive  de- 
mocracy, they  have  been  proscribed  and  denounced 
as  almost  guilty  of  incivism—  enemies  of  the  public 
weal.  The  bonnet  range,  fit.  emblem  of  this  intoler- 
ant scheme  of  social  mastership,  has  been  hung  out, 
during  the  w hole  canvass,  from  the  head  quarters  of 
the  democracy  in  this  city,  and  it  has  been  borne  in 
procession  through  our  streets  to  symbolize  tiie  opin- 
ions of  t lie  thousands  of  American  citizens  who 
marched  beneath  it.  These  are  some  characteris- 
tics of  the  contest  through  which  we  have  just  pass- 
ed, and  in  these  signs  our  adversaries  have  conquer- 
ed— have  won  the  triumph  in  which  they  now  exult 
as  so  auspicious  to  the  happiness  of  the  American 
people! 

Still  the  whigs  are  not  subdued.  The  best  and 
purest  and  most  patriotic  party  that  ever  blessed  a 
nation  remains  m ail  its  integrity — remains  as  firm, 
as  gallant,  as  Irue,  and  I may  say  as  hopeful  as  when 
it  first  entered  the  field.  The  victor  has  nothing  to 
boast  of.  An  accident  lias  given  him  N.  York.  N.York 
has  given  him  the  day.  Even  in  the  minority  in  that 
state,  he  owes  his  success  to  the  fatuity  of  a political 
sect  who  have  been  cajoled  into  a position  which 
has  deprived  the  whigs  of  the  majority  and  given  lo 
their  opponents  a bare  plurality.  Almost  every  where 
else  loco  focoism  has  been  run  to  the  top  of  its  speed 
— beaten  even  in  the  land  of  the  Hermitage.  Our 
defeat  is  not  overwhelming.  The  president  elect 
and  li is  friends  have  but  a feeble  guaranty  of  popu- 
lar support,  even  if  the  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation 
of  the  canvass  have  not  already  prepared  for  them  a 
I’afulora’s  Box  of  deadly  distemper. 

The  whigs  are  not  subdued.  We  have  been  do- 
j feated — not  fairly,  but  by  political  legerdemain, 
by  slight  of  oath  and  juggling  disguises — vve  have 
been  Plnquemincd  out  of  our  election.  We  are 
not  vanquished,  therefore, — but  ready  for  mors 
work. 


I say  to  the  whigs — raise  again  your  flag.  Stand 
firm  in  your  present  array.  Go  not  apart  into  any 


the  less  grateful 

for  reaching  me  at  a moment  of  most  unexpected  i effort  to  elevate  another  set;  if  it  had  been,  in  any  1 other  combinations,  but  stand  your  ground  as  whigs 

disappointment  to  that  noble  party  of  which  it  is  our  i point,  a war  of  conflicting  principles,  the  popular  I The  recent  election  has  forced  upon  our  adoption 

pride  to  be  members.  We  may  all  gather  consola-J  judgment  might  and  would  have  challenged  defe-  ! one  addition  to  our  old  formula  of  principles — a 
tion  in  this  disaster,  from  the  generous  alacrity  i\  i'll  renre  and  respect,  and  all  asperity  would  have  sub-  great  and  momentous  abuse  rails  for  tiie  aid  of  the. 

which  every  true  whig  in  the  land  renews  his  vow  sided  with  the  subsiding  ardor  of  contention.  But  , whigs  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  purity  of  the  bal- 

of  devotion  to  his  country  in  this  her  moment  of,  this  has  not  been  the  character  of  the  fight.  Our  [lot  box.  It  is  fundamental  in  this  government  lhat 

peril.  We  have  lost  on r battle,  it  is  true.  Our  pro- i opponents  have  found  motive  to  exasperate  the  pub-  the  true  people  of  America  shall  speak  truly  in  their 

sent  hopes  have  heen  crushed  in  a great  national ! lie  mind  against  the  whigs  by  sharper  devices  than  ! elections;  that  their  voice  shall  not  be  suppressed 

arguments.  They  have  assailed,  as  I have  said,  with  by  fraud  or  violence;  and  lhat  neither  shall  it  .be 
unparalleled  malignity,  the  honor  and  virtue  of  that  ! outweighed  by  voices  un-American — I mean  by  that 
great  name  whom  w e had  chosen  to  represent  our  [ no  man  shall  vote  in  our  elections  who  has  nol  a 
cause;  they  have  made  it  their  chief  labor  to  convert  heart  to  feel  with  American  people,  and  a mind  so 
lhat  name  into  the  foulest  reproach  w hich  can  be.  acclimated  as  to  understand,  at  least,  the  difference 
whig  parly  alone,  is  likely  to  suffer  under  the  scourge  ■ heaped  upon  the  most  infamous;  they  have  essayed  between  American  and  foreign  interests.  To  com- 
of  the  recent  election.  The  trite  of  demagogues  to  strike  down  that  precious  fame  w hich,  earned  pass  this  great  end,  we  must  have  a modification  of 
may  rejoice;  a few  political  leaders  may  rejoice; 1 in  a long  life  of  devotion  lo  his  country,  has  become  j the  laws  of  naturalization- — such  modification  as 
some  ihosen  seekers  of  office,  out  of  the  thousands  j rather  the  property  of  the  option  than  of  its  per  [shall  lengthen  the  term  of  probation,  exact  greater 

who  hunger  and  thirst  for  government  emoluments,  j scnal  subject.  This  insult  v,  e resent  and  must  ever 

may  rejoice;  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  been  j resent. 

duped  may  icjoice.  perhaps,  for  a little  while;  but]  It  is  a rare  compliment  to  the  virtue  of  Henry 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  even  those!  Clay  that  they  who  are  so  expert  in  the  use  of  the 


calamity;  but  the  spirit  of  the  whigs  has  riot  been 
crushed; — and  we  look  steadfastly  forward  to  the 
dawning  of  a brighter  day  when  the  still  persevering 
energy  of  our  friends  may  retrieve  the  shattered  for- 
tunes of  the  republic.  The  whole  land,  not  the 


w ho  have  won,  as  well  as  those  w ho  have  lost  the  | weapons  of  slander  should  find  it  necessary  to  supply 
victory,  w ill  mourn  over  a triumph  that  it  will  even- ! their  magazine  with  so  much  freshly  distilled  venom, 
tually  be  found,  has  struck  down  the  integrity  and  1 and  to  tax  their  skill  to  such  unusual  efforts;  as  thev 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  It  will  turn  out  to  be  I have  employed  in  this  contest.  In  less  degree,  the 
a triumph  only  gained  by  Ihe  temporary  alliance  of,  whole  whig  party  have  been  made  the  object  of  simi- 
discordaut  lactions  who  can  come  to  no  reckoning  with  !ar  assaults.  They,  too,  have  been  thickly  assailed 


with  slanders  as  poignant  “as  the  arrow 'that  flieth 
by  day,’’  and  as  insidious  “as  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness.”  Open  war  lias  been  waged 
against  every  substantial  interest  in  the  nation  with 


each  other  of  the  true  issues  for  which  they  strove 
without  a mutual  scorn  for  the  dissimulation  by  which 
eacli  has  deceived  the  other. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  sorrow  which  pervades 
the  ranks  cl  the  whigs,  we  are  not  without  topics  of  I w hich  the  whigs  could  in  any  manner  be  connected, 
joy  and  congratulation.  We  have  a joyful  pride  in  1 Poverty,  one  would  infer  from  Hie  many  resolutions 
ihe  consciousness  that  the  great  mass  of  the  worthy,  | of  Ibis  party,  to  be  the  only  democratic  test  of  re- 
patrictic  and  the  intelligent  of  the  land  are  united,  j publicanisrn;  the  moment  the  poor  man  becomes 
strong  arid  true  to  our  cause, — -the  more  united, ; prosperous  by  industry,  he  would  seem,  in  their  plii- 
slronger  and  truer  in  this  its  adversity,  because  they  ! losophy,  to  he  converted  into  an  enemy  to  the  slate, 
feel  that  now  it  invokes  a still  mere  earnest  proof  of;  Successful  thrift  was  a civic  crime;  capital  was  the 
their  attachment  to  the  country.  Never  has  there  ! badge  of  aristocracy;  the  patriotism  t!)at  would  clier- 
been  a more  visible  demonstration  of  the  hazards  to  J Lh  the  labor  of  the  American  artisan  was  stamped 
which  popular  representative  government  is  exposed,  with  the  oblocjuy  of  mere  monopoly  and  extortion; 
than  that  exhibited  in  the  elevation  of  James  K. ! devotjon  to  the  policy  of  Madison  was  the  rankest 
Polk,  with  all  the  impediments  of  his  undistinguished  [ extreme  of  ancii  nt  federalism — that  term  comprising 
history,  and  ol  his  equivocal  principles,  which  no  1 in  the  opinion  of  those  who  uttered  it,  the  superla- 
zeal  of  investigation  lias  been  successful  to  explore,  j live  of  deepest  infamy;  whig  merchants,  struggling 
over  Henry  Clay,  the  most  eminent  of  living  states- 1 against  the  supremacy  of  trade,  were  denounced  as 
men.  the  purest  and  brightest  ornament  of  the  na- 1 Hie  agents  of  British  corruption;  those  who  invested 
tion — that  man  who,  of  all  others,  has  most  thorough- 1 money  in  bank  stocks,  if  they  did  not  favor  the  loco 
ly  identified  his  name  u ith  whatever,  in  tiie  public,  fuco  ticket,  were  derided  as  rag  Barons  and  puyse- 


carc  in  the  introduction  to  citizenship,  and  strength- 
en the  securities  against  fraud.  We  say  with  all  our 
heart — all  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  lull  privilege 
of  holding  land,  full  protection  to  property,  full  en- 
couragement lo  his  labor,  but  no  privilege  lo  interfere 
in  the  government  or  legislation  of  the  nation  until 
he  has  lived  long  enough  in  the  country  to  understand 
its  interests,  to  resist  the  cajolery  of  demagogues 
who  would  make  him,  through  his  ignorance,  the 
instrument  of  tiie  basest  designs;  and  until  he  has 
sufficiently  identified  himself  with  our  people  lo  feel 
that  their  welfare  is  more  important  to  him  than  the 
welfare  of  all  others.  Our  laws,  at  present,  do  not 
give  us  these  securities;  and  we  may  presume  that 
there  is  not  on  intelligent,  honest  hearted  natural- 
ized citizen  in  this  Union  who  does  not  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  this  reform.  In  accom- 
plishing this  great  purpose,  it  will  be  the  resolve  of 
the  whig  party  to  stand  by  the  cause  of  religious  to- 
leration, ever  spurning  the  base  attempt  which  has 
berni  made,  ami  will  not  cease  to  be  made  again,  to 
connect  the  whig  cause  with  tiie  odium  of  religious 
persecution. 

For  these  ends  the  whigs  need  no  new  organiza- 
tion, no  new  name.  That  which  wc  bear  lias  been 
consecrated, in  many  a battle  field  of  freedom,  and 
it  will,  I trust,  long  serve  to  rally  the  brave  and 
pure  spirits  who  stand  up  for  popular  right  and  free 
government  m time  to  come.  Let  us  not  assume 
another. 

What  trials  are  before  us  no  man  can  now  foretell, 
because  no  man  can  distinctly  read  the  pledges  of 


annals  of  his  time,  has  made  our  Union  a powcriul  proud  upstarts;  Whig  manufacturers  were  held  up  to  the  party  which  lias  just  been  brought  into  power. 
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Tf  the  late  canvass,  on  the  part  of  otir  adversaries, 
have  not  been  a mere  imposture — a piece  of  super 
subtle  hypocrisy,  a trick  played  off  upon  popular 
' credulity,  we  must  have  immediate  annexation  of 
Texas  and  repeal  of  the  tariff,  flow  the  nation  will 
receive  these  exploits  we  may  conjecture.  Its  pa- 
tience and  its  forbearance  may  be  brought  to  some 
severe  temptations.  If  the  successful  party,  how- 
ever— as  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect — have  not 
the  nerve  to  dare  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises, 
what  thunders  of  indignation,  what  threats  of  nul- 
lification, what  torrents  of  vituperation  for  faith  be- 
trayed, may  not  await  them  from  that  fiery  south 
whose  lot  it  has  always  been  to  swell  the  triumphs 
of  an  uncongenial  democracy,  and  to  receive  its  pay- 
only  in  Dead  Sea  Apples, disappointed  hopes  and  que- 
rulous regrets!  Unhappy  may  be  the  fate  of  the  new 
president,  standing  thus  between  eagerly  expecting 
factions  and  condemed  to  the  impossible  task  of  gra- 
tifying both.  Loco  focoism  may  thus,  in  its  own  dis- 
cord, Ineet  its  doom.  It  will  turn  and  rend  its  keep- 
ers. The  thousands  of  deluded,  honest  men  whom 
it  yet  numbers  in  its  ranks  will  fly  from  it,  and  sober 
opinion,  once  more  rising  to  the  judgment  seat  of  the 
nation,  will  quell  the  phrenzied  zeal  of  party  and 
bring  the  people  back  into  the  path  from  which  they 
have  departed.  All  good  men,  in  this  contingency, 
will  thank  the  vvhigs  ior  having  preserved  a platform 
on  which  palriotism  may  rally  its  votaries  to  save  the 
republic. 

In  view  of  all  that  is  before  us,  therefore — in  view 
of  the  worst — 1 say  to  the  whigs  every  where,  stand 
firm  upon  your  present  organization!  Fight  on!  fight 
ever!  until  you  have  plucked  up  the  drowned  honor 
of  the  country  by  the  locks. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  for  the  as- 
sociation over  which  you  preside,  I am  very  truly 
■yours, 

J J.  P.  KENNEDY. 

Robert  G.  Campbell,  esq.,  President  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Clay  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
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GEN.  JAMES  HAMILTON’S  LETTER. 


From  the  Nashville  Union. 

We  invite  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  letter  of  Gen.  James  Hamilton,  of  Alabama, 
formerly  governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  Central 
Slate  Committee  of  Tennessee.  The  latter  was 
written  in  reply  to  an  invitation  given  by  the  com- 
mittee to  General  H.  to  attend  the  great  Democra- 
tic Mass  Meeting  in  this  city  on  the  15th  of  August 
last;  but  was  not  received  in  time  to  be  published 
with  the  regular  report  of  the  proceedings.  This 
letter  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  on  several 
accounts.  There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  the  United 
States  more  intimately  conversant  with  the  Texas 
question  in  all  its  bearings  than  Gen.  Hamilton,  be- 
ing fully  acquainted  with  the  condition,  prospects, 
interests  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Texas,  as  well 
as  with  the  immense  value  of  the  country,  in  all  its 
undeveloped  resources,  as  an  accession  of  territory, 
and  as  affording — when  annexed  to  the  U.  Stales— 
our  greatest  security  in  the  south  against  foreign 
enemies  in  all  time  to  come.  The  general  discusses 
the  question  of  annexation  in  a manner  becoming 
his  distinguished  reputation  as  a statesman. 

We  desire  his  letter  to  be  read  also  for  the  bold 
and  manly  manner  in  which  lie  repels  the  false 
charge  of  disunion  made  against  the  democracy  of 
the  south.  No  Tennesseean,  we  hope,  can  read  the 
just  and  eloquent  eulogy  which  Gen.  Hamilton  pro- 
nounces upon  the  venerable  sage  of  the  Hermitage, 
without  feeling  a warm  glow  of  pride  and  pleasure 
spring  up  in  his  bosom-  On  all  these  accounts,  the 
letter  is  highly  interesting.  As  an  elegant  and  eio 
quent  composition,  it  imparts  new  interest,  and  sug- 
gests new  views  in  relation  to  every  topic  discussed. 
No  man— no  man  who  loves  his  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions— who  loves  the  union  and  constitution  as 
they  are — can,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  read  it  with- 
out receiving  ample  remuneration  in  both  pleasure 
and  profit  for  his  pams. 

Oswiclice  Bend , (Ala.)  Sept ■ 10,  1 a 4 4 - 
Dear  sir.:  I should  be  very  insensible  to  the  kind- 
ness which  dictated  the  letter  you  addressed  me  on 
the  25th  of  July  last,  covering  an  invitation  of  the 
central  committee  to  attend  the  mass  meeting  of  the 
democracy  recently  held  at  Nashville,  if  I did  not 
renly  to  a communication  so  eminently  gratify  ing. 

jt  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  your  favor 
reached  me.  1 have  been  absent  from  home  for  se- 
veral weeks.  Even  if  it  had  been  received  in  time, 
1 regret  to  say,  that  my  engagements  would  have 
precluded  the  possibility'  of  my  attendance.  ^ 

I need  not  remark  how  happy  I would  have  been 
to  have  joined  your  deliberations,  and  to  have  unit 
ed  my  enthusiasm  to  that  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
r cemen  who  assembled  on  the  occasion  in  question 


to  do  homage  to  those  principles  on  which  the  ex- 
istence of  the  union,  and  the  liberty  of  the  country 
so  vitally  depend . 

I must  confess  that  another  reason  would  have 
rendered  my  attendance  consummately  agreeable. 
It  w'ould  have  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  have 
paid  my  last  respects  to  that  venerable  and  distin- 
guished veteran  at  the  Hermitage,  from  whom  I 
have  been  long  separated  by  causes  to  which  I think 
it  now  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  advert.  To  have 
assured  him  before  he  has  passed  from  this  to  ano- 
ther, and  I trust,  a better  world,  that  every  feeling, 
every  recollection  of  unkindness,  in  reference  to 
his  former  relations  with  South  Carolina  and  her 
public  men,  have  been  buried  forever  in  the  ocean. 
That  we  now  only  recollect  the  good  which,  in  a 
long  life  he  has  done  his  country — the  bright  pillar 
of  glory  which  he  has  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  a prowess  worthy  of  the  first  ol 
the  Caesars,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  lustre  of  its  re- 
nown. That  even  now,  when  on  the  brink  of  a 
grave,  we  find,  by  the  authority  of  his  opinions,  he 
is  again  defending  the  valley  of  that  noble  stream 
from  influences  far  more  dangerous  than  the  war 
cloud  and  the  thunder  which,  on  the  8lh  of  January, 
1815,  he  rolled  back  upon  the  proud  invader  in  the 
majesty  of  his  gallantry  and  skill.  Yes,  sir,  this 
would  have  been  a grateful  office — worthy  the  mag- 
nanimity of  that  state  to  which  he  owes  his  birth, 
and  which  recognizes  him  as  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  her  sons.  In  this  mission,  I would 
have  been  but  her  humble  instrument,  but  sincere 
fervent  and  faithful,  though  humble;  with  a heart 
penetrated  and  softened,  whilst  elevated  by  the  proud 
consciousness  that  I spoke  for  a people  who  know 
how  to  forget  and  forgive,  as  well  as  to  honor  and 
revere. 

Y"ou  do  not,  my  dear  sir,  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  the  present  crisis.  Nothing  but  its  deep  and 
pervading  interest  has  drawn  me  from  a retirement 
which  the  state  of  my  private  affairs  renders  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  desirable  to  me. 

I must  confess,  hefore  Mr.  Clay’s  letter  on  the 
annexation  of  Texas  made  its  appearance,  I was 
willing,  under  a belief  that  he  would  stand  resolute- 
ly by  his  own  compromise  of  1833,  to  see  a general 
pacification  of  parties,  consummated,  if  possible,  by 
1 1 is  elevation  to  power,  by  the  default  if  not  assent  of 
the  southern  States.  But  that  letter  convinced  me, 
that  he  had  determined  to  throw  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  anti-slave-holding  party  of  the  country.  1 
had  hoped  that  lie  would,  in  the  generosity  of  his 
nature,  have  found  an  ample  motive  to  forbear  sa- 
crificing his  own  section  of  the  union,  comparative- 
ly weak,  to  the  stronger,  more  prosperous  and  more 
growing  portions  of  the  confederacy;  on  a measure 
loo  on  which  his  opinions  were  but  a tribute  to  the 
rabid  spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  a concession  to  the 
proud  and  arrogant  pretensions  of  a foreign  power. 
It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  he  has  taken 
ground  against  the  sonth  and  west,  on  a question  in- 
volving the  highest  interests  of  the  vvh*  le  union,  and 
that  he  is  not  of  ms  but  of  them;  for  those  who  au- 
thoritatively announce  that  there  shall  be  no  more  stave 
stales  admitted  into  this  union,  and  who  are  the  most 
subtile,  the  most  untiring  and  vindictive  disunionists 
in  the  whole  country,  because  they  strike  at  the 
great  principle  of  that  compromise,  out  of  which 
the  union  sprung,  without  which  it  would  never 
have  been  formed  and  cannot  now  exist  for  a sin- 
gle hour. 

The  progress  of  events  has  served  but  to  strength- 
en this  conviction,  whilst  the  course  which  his  party 
have  universally  taken  to  discredit  the  authority  of 
Ins  own  compromise  of  the  tariff  in  1833,  seems  to 
be  designed  artfully  to  prepare  a platform  on  which 
he  is  to  stand,  if  elected,  where  the  good  faith  of 
that  compromise  may  be  trampled  under  foot,  and 
the  whole  agriculture’of  the  south  and  west,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  north,  sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  of 
a comparatively  small  number  of  manufacturers. 
These  are  significant  portents,  and  we  shall  want  in 
courage  and  intelligence  of  freemen  if  we  ore  not 
prepared  to  meet  them. 

The  first  blow,  therefore,  we  have  to  strike,  is  to 
elect  Messrs.  Polk  and  Dallas,  if  we  can,  and  if  we 
cannot,  to  take  no  counsels  from  despair.  It  is  true, 
that  we  have  mighty  combinations  against  us.  Those 
who  desire  to  riot  in  the  wealth  of  a bloated  mono- 
poly.— v\  ho,  in  the  spoils  of  the  public  lands,  look  for 
the  repair  of  the  huge  insolvent  speculations  of 
bankrupt  states  and  territories,  and  who  likewise 
look,  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay,  for  the  means  and 
■‘appliances  to  boot”  to  justify  a laritf  perpetual  in 
its  duration  and  infamously  enormous  in  its  burdens, 
and  lastly,  of  those  who  expect  to  seize  upon  the 
entire  patronage  of  the  government,  by  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  present  incumbents,  from  the 
meanest  turnspit  in  the  treasury  to  the  highest  places 
nearest  the  throne.  Cat  our  cause  “is  mighty  and 


must  prevail.”  Our  name  is  “ Legion .”  If  united, 
we  are  invincible.  Why?  Because  our  strength  is 
in  onr  principles,  and  not  in  our  adulation  of  our 
men.  The  latter  are  but  the  exponents  of  the  for- 
mer. We  connect  no  idolatry,  no  man-worship  with 
their  names.  Worthy,  able,  intelligent  and  irre- 
proachable as  they  are,  they  are  but  the  instruments 
of  that  augnst  cause  which  has  engraven  on  its 
escutcheon,  justice  to  every  portion  of  the  union. 
Freedom  through  the  instrumentality  of  equal  laws 
to  all  its  citizens. 

Although  I am  now  a resident  of  Alabama,  I can 
speak  for  South  Carolina,  once  amongst  the  most  fa- 
vored, though  the  least  worthy  of  her  sons  She 
will  strike  valiently  for  Folk.  To  count  her  vote, 
you  need  only  look  at  her  census.  If  she  once  pre- 
feired  to  all  living  men  her  own  illustrious  states- 
man, w ith  him  she  bows  to  the  decision  of  the  party 
with  whom  she  is  acting,  and  she  will  march  with 
an  unfaltering  step  under  the  western  banner  your 
mass  convention  has  so  manfully  unfurled.  1 know 
that  every  artifice  that  malice  and  cunning  can  de- 
vise has  been  used  to  alienate  the  people  from  his 
support.  One  individual  whom  I wiil  not  so  far 
dishonor  the  public  history  of  our  country  as  to  call 
a statesman,  has  said,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Polk  is 
recommended  to  hi-,  favor  by  his  having  voted  for 
the  force  bill,  which,  in  the  event  of  the  rebellion 
of  South  Carolina,  he  would  be  bound  to  apply  to 
her  people.  This  left-handed  manifesto  of  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Polk  is  about  as  hollow  as  the  taunt  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  is  unspeakably  despicable.  S. 
Carolina  means  no  disunion.  The  charge,  by  whom- 
soever it  be  made,  is  a radical  falsehood,  which  can 
only  be  supported  by  every  possible  deviation  from 
the  truth.  She  means  to  elect  Polk,  if  she  can, and 
obtain,  through  its  instrumentality,  an  essential 
change  in  the  promised  whig  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment— a redress  of  the  evils  of  which  she  com- 
plains, and  a reversal  of  the  unjust  and  unconstitu- 
tional mandate  that  no  more  slave  states  are  to  be  admit- 
ted into  this  union , by  a prompt,  plenary  and  unre- 
stricted annexation  of  Texas,  it  this  fails,  she  will 
appeal  to  her  confederates,  and,  my  life  upon  it,  on- 
ly recur,  in  the  last  resort,  to  her  sovereignty,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  public  opinion  of  those  whose 
interests  are  identical  with  her  own,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  so  far  from  dissolving  the  union, 
will  add  fresh  securities  to  its  preservation,  by 
bringing  the  government  back  to  the  good  faith  and 
authentic  text  of  the  constitution. 

I know  the  prejudice  which  accompanies  the  ex- 
pression of  my  opinions  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  on  account  of  imputed 
pecuniary  interests  in  that  country,  which  for  the 
purposes  of  party,  have  been  most  extravagantly 
exaggerated.  If  they  were  twenty  fold  larger  than 
they  really  are,  they  would  be  but  a feather  in  the 
balance  in  comparison  with  the  still  higher  interests 
1 have  as  a southern  man  and  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  this  inestimable  acquisition — an  acquisition 
which  is  to  remove  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  and 
the  fanatic  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  of  power  between  the  states, 
and  thus  afford  another  guarantee  for  the  perpetuity 
of  the  union. 

I write  this  letter  my  dear  sir,  I beg  you  to  un- 
derstand, under  great  pen).  A highly  excited  but 
good  hearted  whig,  who  edits,  with  commendable 
ability,  a respectable  print  in  Charleston,  (to  whom  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  during  my 
public  career,  many  kind  words  and  much  friendly 
support)  lias  actually  issued  his  veto  against  my 
writing  any  more  letters  in  the  papers,  although  he 
has  decreed  fur  me  a sort  of  epistoialory  apotheosis. 
That  my  letters  on  annexation  and  the  tariff,  and 
Polk  and  Dallas,  are  not  quite  as  agreeable  to  lumas 
the  love  epistles  he  may  have  received  before  lie 
placed  himself  in  a slate  of  double  blessedness, 
when  these  tormenting  missives  are  very  apt  to 
cease,  1 can  readily  conceive.  I think  it,  however, 
hard  that  I should  be  visited  w ith  the  sin  of  their 
publication,  when  my  correspondents  must  shoulder 
this  responsibility.  Yet  even  from  this  1 am  not  in- 
clined to  shrink.  And  in  spite  of  the  edict  of  my 
testy  friend  and  the  pungency  of  1 1 is  satire,  1 shall 
continue  to  write  and  speak,  and  speak  and  write, 
where  I think,  as  the  gentleman  of  the  lancy  say,  I 
can  put  in  with  the  most  effect.  Yea!  to  ttie  very 
end  of  the  war,  and  L trust,  if  need  be,  “die  game” 
at  last. 

I beg  you  to  present  my  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments to  your  associates  of  the  central  committee 
for  the  distinguished  honor  of  their  invitation,  the 
compliment  of  which  your  letter  has  so  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

I beg  you  to  be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  es- 
teem vviLh  which  I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  J.  HAMILTON. 

J.  J.  it.  Southall,  Esq. 
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Election  of  President  and  Vice  President. — 
The  electors  chosen  for  the  purpose,  were  required, 
according  to  law,  to  assemble  at  the  capitols  of  the 
respective  states  on  Wednesday  last,  to  perform  the 
duty  of  their  appointment,  which  was  no  doubt  ful 
filled.  Those  of  the  stale  of  Maryland,  attended  at 
Annapolis,  and  cast  their  votes  for  Henry  Clay  and 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  Those  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  met  at  Harrisburg,  and  cast  their  votes 
for  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas. 


T WEJJTY-EIGIITIJ  CONGE  El  ft®, 

SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

December  2.  The  senate  was  called  to  order  at 
twenty  five  minutes  past  twelve,  27  senators  being 
present,  and  a message  being  received  from  the 
house,  a committee  was  appointed  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Woodbury , to  wait  upon  the  president,  and  inform 
him  that  the  two  houses  were  prepared  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  Mr.  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Johnson 
were  appointed  as  a committee,  and  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

December  3.  T Iiirly-one  senators  present.  At 
12  M.  the  President’s  message  was  received,  and 
three  thousand  copies  in  addition  to  the  usual  num- 
ber were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

December  4.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Mississippi,  and 
Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  appeared  in  their  seats 
to-day. 

The  Hon.  Chester  Ashley,  a senator  elect  from  the 
slate  of  Arkansas,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Fulton,  appeared,  was 
qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

A message  was  received  from  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives informing  the  senate  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  elect  two  chaplains  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Benlon,  moved  to  rescind  the  thirty-fourth  rule 
of  the  senate,  so  as  to  allow  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  senate  to  appoint  the  standing  committees;  whicli 
was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Huntington,  the  senate  then  went 
into  an  election  for  chaplain,  by  ballot,  and  the  bal- 
lots being  counted  there  were  twenty -seven,  ql  which 
number  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tuston  having  received  twenty- 
live,  was  declared  duly  elected. 

A message  was- received  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  communicating  a copy  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  Slates  for  the 
last  two  quarters  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Benton,  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That-  the  President  of  the  United  States.be 
requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate  a copy  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  inquiry  into  the  official 
conduct  ot  Silas  Reed,  Esq.,  principal  surveyor  of  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois,  so  as  lo  have  a full  view  of  all  the 
complaints  against  him,  and  of  all  the  evidence  taken  in 
relation  thereto,  and  the  decision  of  the  president  there- 
on. 

The  senqte  adjourned. 

December  5.  Messrs.  Archer,  of  Virginia,  Walk- 
er, of  Mississippi,  and  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  ap- 
peared in  their  seats  to-day. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  presented  a 
petition  from  New  Hampshire,  asking  a change  in 
the  pension  laws. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  introduce  a bill  for  the  relief  of  ihe  heirs 
of  Robert  Fulton.  Also  one  lor  the  relief  of  the 
heirs  of  Mark  Simpson. 

Air.  Crittenden,  in  pursuance  of  notice  previously 
given,  introduced  a bill  for  changing  the  time  of 
holding  the  U.  S.  courts  m Kentucky,  which  was 
read  t.viec  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  While,  of  Indiana,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill 
for  extending  the  Cumberland  road;  also,  a bill  for  a 
grant  of  lands  in  behalf  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  introduced.?  joint  resolution 
for  the  relief  of  David  Shaw  and  others. 

Mr.  IVuodbridge,  of  Michigan,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  introduce  a bill  tor  the  improvement  of 
tho  navigation  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron. 

JMr  Benton's  resolution  of  enquiry  in  relation  to 
Silas  Reed’s  removal,  submitted  yesterday,  was 
adopted. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  that  when  the  senate 
adjourns  it  should  do  so  to  meet  again  on  Monday. 
It  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

.Monday,  Dec.  2.  J . IF.  Jones,  speaker  of  the 
house,  having  ordered  the  roll  to  he  called  over,  183 
members  (of  Ihe  total  number  223)  were  found  to  ha 


present;  among  them  were  several  new  members 
who  were  elected  to  supply  vacancies  that  occurred 
at  last  session,  viz:  Benjamin  White,  of  Maine,  Levi 
D.  Carpenter,  of  New  York;  George  Fuller,  of  Pen.; 
Edward  S.  Hamlin,  and  Alfred  P.  Stone,  of  Ohio; 
Wm,  L.  Young,  of  Alabama;  J.  E.  Morse,  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Air.  C.  Johnson , and  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  w'ere  ap- 
pointed a committee  lo  join  with  a committee  from 
the  senate  to  wait  upon  the  president,  &c. 

Mr.  Holmes,  moved  a resolution  appointing  two 
chaplains,  one  by  each  house,  and  of  different  reli 
gious  denominations. 

Air.  Pettit,  offered  an  amendment  providing  that 
the  chaplains  shold  look  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  two  houses  for  compensation,  and  that  the  U. 
States  should  not  be  liable  for  their  salaries.  Mr. 
P.  sustained  his  amendment  by  remarks  in  support 
thereof  and  deprecating  all  or  any  approximation  to 
alliance  of  church  and  stale. 

Mr.  Pctlit's  amendment  was  negatived  by  yeas  20, 
nays  151,  and  Air.  Holmes's  resolution  was  then  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  J.  Q ■ Adams,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  to-morrow  to  rescind  the  25th  rule. 

IVIr.  Duncan,  gave  notice  for  a bill  for  extending 
U.  S.  jurisdiction  over  Oregon,  also  for  a bill  for 
holding  presidential  elections  on  one  and  the  same 
day  throughout  the  United  States. 

Air.  Davis, o f Ky.,  submitted  a resolution,  “That 
the  secretary  of  t'ic  treasury  be  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  or 
other  proper  authority  of  the  several  states  of  the 
United  States,  the  sum  of  $9,367,214  99,  the  fourth 
instalment  of  tho  money  in  the  treasury  directed  to 
be  deposited  with  the  several  states  by  the  act  enti- 
tled “ an  act  to  regulate  the  deposites  of  the  public 
money,”  approved  June  23, 1836;  the  distribution 
hereby  directed  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  equal  in- 
stalments, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
aforesaid.  Adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  3.  .Abolition  Petitions.  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Jldams,  in  pursuance  of  tho  notice  he  gave  yesterday, 
moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  tho  25th  standing  rule  for  conducting 
business  in  this  house,  in  the  following  words,  No  peti- 
tion, memorial,  resolution  or  other  paper,  praying  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
s'ale  or  Territory,  or  the  slave  trade  between  the  slates  or 
territories  of  the  United  Staips  in  which  it  now  exists 
shall  be  received  by  this  house,  or  entertained  in  any 
way  whatever.”  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  rescinded. 

Air.  Thompson , moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table, 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  Air.  T’s.  motion  being  taken, 
stood,  yeas  81,  nays  104.  So  it  was  not  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  adopting  the  reso- 
lution as  offerred  by  Mr.  Jldams,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  ayes  108,  nays  80. 

The  Washington  Constitution  gives  the  following 
analysis  of  the  vote,  which  willdoubtless  be  of  general 
interest.  (Whigs  in  italics. ) 

Yeas — Alessrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Anderson,  Baker, 
Barnard,  Benton,  James  Black,  Brickerhoff,  Brod- 
hcad,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Buffington,  Carpenter,  Jere- 
miah E.  Cary,  Catl in , Clingmun,  Clinton,  Collamer, 
Cranston,  Dana,  Darragh,  Dean,  Dickey,  D illingham, 
j r. , Duncan,  Dunlap,  Ellis,  Elmer,  Fat  lee,  Fish,  Flo- 
rence, Foot,  Fuller,  Giddings,  Byram  Green,  Grin- 
ii ell,  Hale,  Hannibal,  Hamlin,  Edward  S.  Hamlin, 
Hardin,  Harper,  Henley,  Herrick,  Hubbell,  Hudson, 
Mungerford,  J.  B.  Hunt,  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Irvin,  Jenks, 
Perley  B.  Johnson,  Andrew  Kennedy,  John  P.  Kenne. 
dy,  Daniel  P.  King,  Kirkpatrick,  Leonard,  Lyon,, Mc- 
Caslen,  McClelland  McDowell,  J! Icllvaine,  Marsh, 
Edward  J.  Morris,  Joseph  Morris,  Freeman  H.  Morse, 
Mosley,  Wes,  Oven,  Parmenter,  Pettit,  Pa'llison,  Phte- 
nix,  Pollock,  E.  R.  Potter,  Pratt,  Preston,  Purdy,  Ram- 
sey, Rathbun,  Ritter,  Robinson,  Rockwell^  Rogers,  St. 
John,  Sample,  Schenk,  Severance,  Thomas  H Sey- 
mour, David  ,L.  Seymour,  Jllberl  Smith,  J.  T.  Smith, 
T.  Smith,  C.  B.  Smith,  Stetson,  Andrew  Stewart,  John 
Stewart,  Tyler,  Vance,  Vinton,  Wentworth,  Welhertd, 
Wheaton,  John  While,  Benjamin  White,  Williams, 
Winthrop,  William  Wright,  Joseph  A.  Wright, 
Yost — 1U8. 

Nays. — Alessrs.  Arrington,  Ashe,  Atkinson,  Baily, 
Barringer,  Bidlack,  Edward  J.  Black,  J.  A.  Black, 
Blackwell,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Milon  Broion,  William  J. 
Brown,  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Cuusin,  Rueben  Chap- 
man, A.  A.  Chapman,  Chilton,  Cobb,  Daniel,  Garrett 
Davis,  J.  W.  Davis,  Dawson,  Deberry,  Dromgoole, 
Delict,  Ficklin,  French,  Goggin,  Grider,  Haralson, 
Holmes,  Hogs,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hughes, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Jameson,  Cavo  Johnson,  An- 
drew Johnson,  Jones,  Preston  King,  Labranche,  Lu- 
cas, Lumkiri,  McClernand,  McConnell,  McKay,  Ala- 
thews,  Isaac  E.  Morse,  Murphy,  JVeiclon,  Norris, 
Payne,  Peyton,  Reid,  Reding,  Relic,  Rhett,  Rodney, 


Saunders,  Senler,  Simpson,  Slidell,  Robert  Smith 
Steenrod,  Stephens,  Stiles.  J.  W.  Stone,  A.  P.  Stone 
Taylor,  Tliomasson,  Thompson,  Tibbatls,  We  Her 
Woodward,  Yancv — 80. 

Tho  following  table  shows  the  relative  vote  ol'each 
slate  on  the  resolution: 


Yeas. 

Nays 

Dem.  Whig. 

Dem.  Whig • 

Alaine, 

4 

2 

0 

0 

New  Hamshire 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Massacuselts 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Rhode  Island 

0 

2 

0 

0 

New  York 

19 

7 

2 

0 

New  Jersey 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania 

C 

13 

2 

0 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Alaryland 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Virginia 

0 

0 

9 

3 

North  Carolina 

0 

1 

5 

2 

South  Carolina 

0 

0 

fi 

0 

Georgia 

0 

0 

5 

1 

Alabama 

0 

0 

5 

1 

Alississippi 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alissouri 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Illinois 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Indiana 

6 

2 

2 

0 

Ohio 

7 

8 

3 

0 

Kentucky 

0 

1 

5 

3 , 

Tennessee 

0 

9 

5 

3 

Michigan 

3 

0 

0 

0 

56 

52 

65 

15 
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ed,and  rend,  a 

nd  10,000 

copies 

n addition  to  the 

usual  number  were  ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr 
Wentworth  moved  For  2,000  copies  to  be  printed  in 
the  German  language.  Air.  Hale  moved  to  amend 
by  printing  2,000  for  every  oilier  language  used  in 
the  union.  Air.  McConnell  moved  to  have  2,000 
copies  also  pi  in  ted  in  the  original  African  or  Congo 
dialect  which  was  extensively  used  in  his  state 
Alabama.  Air.  McConnell's  amendment  was  ruled 
out  of  order,  Air.  Hale's  amendment  was  attached 
to  Air.  Wentworth's,  and  Mr.  Wentworth's  motion  as 
thus  amended  was  then  rejected. 

Air.  Dromgoole  moved  to  refer  the  consideration  of 
tho  president’s  message  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house. 

Air.  Parmenter  preferred  the  mode  adopted  for  se- 
veral years  past  of  at  once  referring  it  to  the  res- 
pective committees. 

Air.  Dromgoole's  motion  was  adopted. 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  tabic  by  105  yeas 
to  G8  nays,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  4th. — Several  additional  mem- 
bers appeared  in  their  seats.  Notices  of  motions  for 
leave  lo  introduce  bills  were  given, 

By  Air.  Pratt : A resolution  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  loan  tents  arid  marquees  to  the  State 
Agr  cultural  Societies,  and  that  they  be  liable  for  any 
damages  thereto. 

By  Air.  M'Clelland:  A bill  relative  to  the  office  of 
Surveyor  General  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Alichigan. 

By  A Jr.  Burt:  A bill  to  repeal  the  duty  on  cotton 
bagging  and  gunny  cloth. 

By  Air.  James  A.  Black,  of  South  Carolina:  A bill 
to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

By  Air.  Phcenix : A bill  to  repeal  the  duty  on  rail- 
road iroi). 

By  Air.  Dana:  A Fill  to  abolish  the  franking  pri- 
vilege, and  reduce  the  rates  of  postage. 

By  Mr.  Owen:  A bill  granting  certain  lands  for  the 
completion  of  the  extension  of  Wabash  and  Erio 
Canal. 

These  notices  of  bills  were  sent  to  the  Chair,  but 
were  not  read  by  the  Clerk,  inconsequence  of  which 
few  members  understood  what  they  were  ; an  incon- 
venience often  complained  of.  in  view  of  which 

Air.  Adams  gave  notice  that  he  should  hereafter  re- 
quire that  all  notices  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  bo 
read  by  the  Clerk. 

District  Banks — Mr.  Burke,  of  N.  II.  offered  a 
resolution,  which  not  being  objected  to,  was  adopted, 
calling^  For  information  as  to  the  fact  whether  the 
Banks  *in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  exercised 
Banking  powers  duung  tho  recess  of  Congress. 

Election  of  President. — Air.  Duncan,  introduced  the 
following  bill,  vvhicli,  after  discussion,  was  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  Whole  Mouse. 

"Be  it  enacted,  &;c.,  That  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  all  regular  stated  elections  for  the 
choice  of  Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  he  held  on  the  same  day,  and 
on  one  single  day,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
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Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Thai,  the  next 
regular  stated  election  for  the  choice  of  Electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  held  in  each  State  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight ; and  on  the 
the  first  Tuesday  in  the  month  of  November  in  every 
fourth  year  thereafter,  a regular  stated  election  shall 
be  held  in  each  State  for  the  choree  of  Electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  for  the  next  regular 
Presidential  election  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates;  and  in  case  any  special  election  for 
the  choice  of  a President  and  Vice  President  by  the 
people  shall,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, intervene  between  the  regular  stated  pe- 
riods for  the  election  of  those  officers,  every  such 
special  election  shall  be  held  in  each  State  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  year 
in  which  such  special  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President  is  to  be  made.” 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  That  the  places 
and  manner  of  holding  the  elections,  as  mentioned  in 
the  two  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  in  the  seve- 
ral states  of  the  union,  together  with  the  notifica- 
tions that  the  same  are  to  be  held,  and  the  returns  of 
the  votes  taken  at  the  same,  shall  be  specified,  regu- 
lated, and  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  respective 
states  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  holding  of  eacii 
such  election.  And  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  j 
heretofore  passed  by  congress  inconsistent  with  the  ( 
provisions  of  this -act  shall  be  and  the  same  arc  here- 
by repealed. 

Mr.  Elmer,  did  not  think  that  this  bill  as  requiring 
the  electors  to  be  chosen  in  all  the  states  by  popular 
vote  would  be  found  to  be  constitutional.  It  is  a 
bill  very  different  from  the  one  passed  at  the  last 
session. 

Chaplain.  M r.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.  moved  that  the 
house  proceed  to  the  election  of  a chaplain.  The 
motion  prevailed  and  the  following  was  the  result  of 
the  first  ballot.  Whole  number  of  votes  182;  ne-j 
cessary  to  a choice  92;  Mr.  Dailey,  Methodist,  41 . ' 
Mr.  Tinsley,  Baptist,  21.  Mr.  Muller,  Lutheran,  16.  1 
Mr.  Hale,  Unitarian,  14.  Mr.  Fisher,  Baptist,  23. 
Mr.  Allen,  Episcopalian,  20.  Mr.  Miller,  Congre- 
gationa),  21. 

There  being  no  choice, the  members  were  direct-! 
ed  to  prepare  for  a second  ballot,  which  was  done 
with  the  following  result:  Whole  number  of  votes  ’ 

172;  necessary  to  choice  87.  Mr.  Dailey  had  6.1, 
which  was  the  highest  numberof  votes,  and  there 
being  no  choice,  the  house  proceeded  to  a third  bal- 
lot, which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Dailey. 
Whole  number  of  votes  166;  necessary  to  a choice, 
84.  Rev.  Win.  Dailey,  (Methodist)  received  104 
arid  was  declared  by  the  speaker  to  have  been  duly 
elected  chaplain.  The  house  then  adjourned. 

Thcrslay,  Dec.  5.  A number  of  members  gave 
notice  of  their  intention  to  bring  in  certain  bills  at 
an  early  day. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barringer,  of  N.  Carolina,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  requiring  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  communicate  certain  information  in 
relation  to  re-building  the  branch  mint  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina. 

A resolution  was  adopted  directing  that  the  peti- 
tions and  papers  not  acted  on  at  the  last  session 
should  be  referred  to  the  same  committees  as  before. 

Mr.  Steenrod,  of  Va.,  offered  a resolution  for  print- 
ing 10,000  extra  copies  of  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  the  rebellion  case  (Dorr)  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  Cousin,  of  Md . , objected  to  the  resolution  — 
Mr.  S.  then  moved  for  the  suspension  of  the  rules, 
to  enable  him  to  ofier  it.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  on  Mr.  S’s  motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  and 
it  was  lost — two  thirds  not  voting  for  it— yeas  92, 
nays  75. 

Mr.  Barnard,  of  N.  York,  gave  notice  that  he 
would  to-morrow,  ask  leave  for  introducing  a bill  for 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson 
river. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dromgoolc,  of  Va.,  the  hsiuse 
determined  that,  when  it  adjourned  to  day,  it  would 
adjourn  to  Monday  next.  The  house  then  adjourn- 
ed. 

PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  Stales. 

We  have  continued  cause  for  expressing  our  grati- 
tude to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  the 
benefits  and  blessings  which  our  country,  under  his 
kind  Providence,  has  enjoyed  during  the  past  year. — 
Notwithstanding  the  exciting  scenes  through  which 
we  have  passed,  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the 
general  peace,  or  to  derange  the  harmony  of  our 
political  system.  Tire  great  moral  spectacle  has 


been  exhibited  of  a nation  approximating  in  number 
to  20,D00,000-of  people,  having  performed  the  high 
and  important  function  of  electing  their  Chief  Magis- 
trate for  the  term  of  four  years,  without  the  com- 
mission of  any  acts  of  violence,  or  the  manifestation 
of  a spirit  of  insubordination  to  the  laws.  The  great 
and  inestimable  right  of  suffrage,  has  been  exercised 
by  all  who  were  invested  with  it,  under  the  laws  af 
the  different  States,  in  a spirit  dictated  alone  by  a 
desire  in  the  selection  of  the  agent,  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  to  place  beyond  jeo- 
pardy the  institutions  under  which  it  is  our  happiness 
to  live.  That  the  deepest  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested by  all  our  countrymen  in  the  result  of  the 
election,  is  not  Jess  true,  than  highly  creditable  to 
them.  Vast  multitudes  have  assembled,  from  time 
to  time,  at  various  places,  for  the  purpose  of  can- 
vassing the  merits  ffnd  pretensions  of  those  who  were 
presented  for  their  suffrages ; but  no  armed  soldiery 
has  been  necessary  to  restrain,  within  proper  limits, 
the  popular  zeal,  or  to  prevent  violent  outbreaks.  A 
principle  much  more  controlling  was  found  in  the 
love  of  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  which,  with 
mere  individual  exceptions,  every  where  possesses 
the  American  mind,  and  controls  with  an  influence 
far  more  powerful  than  hosts  of  armed  men.  We 
cannot  dwell  upon  this  picture  without  recognising 
in  it  that  deep  and  devoted  attachment  on  the  part  of 
the  People,  to  the  institutions  under  which  we  live, 
which  proclaims  their  perpetuity.  The  great  objec- 
tion which  has  always  prevailed  against  the  election, 
by  the  People,  of  their  Chief  Executive  officer,  has 
been  the  apprehension  of  tumults  and  disorders, 
which  might  involve  in  ruin  the  entire  Government. 
A security  against  this,  is  found  not  only  in  the  fact 
before  alluded  to,  but  in  the  additional  fact  that  we 
live  under  a Confederacy  embracing  already  twenty- 
six  states  ; no  one  of  which  has  power  to  control  the 
election.  The  popular  vote  in  each  State  is  taken 
at  the  lime  appointed,  by  the  laws,  and  such  vote  is 
announced  by  the  Electoral  College,  without  refer- 1 
ence  to  the  decision  of  the  other  States.  The  right  | 
of  suffrage,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  Ihe  election  ! 
is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  each  State  , and  Ihe  elec-  j 
tion  is  distinctly  Federative  in  all  its  prominent  fea- 
lures.  Thus  it  is  that,  unlike  what  might  be  the  results 
under  a consolidated  system,  riotous  proceedings,  j 
should  they  prevail,  could  only  affect  the  elections  in 
single  Slates,  without  disturbing,  to  any  dangerous: 
extent,  the  tranquility  of  others.  The  great  experi-  | 
mant  of  a political  confederacy— each  member  of 
which  is  supreme — as  to  all  matters  appertaining  to 
its  local  interests,  and  its  internal  peace  and  happi  j 
ness,— while  by  a,  voluntary  compact  with  others,  it  j 
confides  to  the  united  power  of  all,  the  protection  of  j 
its  citizens.,  in  matters  not  domestic — has  been  so  far  ; 
crowned  with  complete  success-  The  world  has 
witnessed  its  rapid  growth  in  wealth  and  population 
and,  under  the  guide  and  direction  of  a superintend- 
ing Providence,  the  developments,  of  the  past  may  be 
regarded  but  as  the  shadowing  forth  of  the  mighty 
future.  1-n  the  bright  prospects  of  that  future,  we 
shall  find,  as  patriots  and  philanthropists,  the  highest: 
inducements  to  cultivate  and  cherish  a love  of  union,  ' 
and  to  frown  down  every  measure  or  effort  which 
may  be  made  to  alienate  the-  States,  or  the  People  of 
the  States,  in  sentiment  and,  feeling,  frorp  each  oilier. 
A rigil  and  close  adherence  to  the  terms  of  our  po- 
litical compact,  and  above  all,  a sacred  observance  of 
the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  will  preserve 
union  on  a foundation  which  cannot  be  shaken  ; while 
personal  liberty  is  placed  Ueyoqd  hazard  or  jeopardy. 
'Phe  guarantee  of  religious  freedom,  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  of  the  trial  by 
jury,  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  each  of  the  States — leaving  the  private 
citizen  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  high  and  ennobling 
attributes  of  his  nature,  and  to  each  State  the  privil- 
ege which  can  only  be  judiciously  exerted  by  itself, 
of  consulting  the  means  best  calculated  to  advance  its 
own  happiness;  these  are  the  great  and  important 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  lovers  of 
liberty  must  cherish  and  the  advocates  of  union  must 
ever  cultivate.  Preserving  these,  and  avoiding  all 
interpolations  by  forced  construction,  under  the  guise 
of  an  imagined  expediency,  upon  the  Constitution, 
the  intlucnce  of  our  political  system  is  destined  to  be 
as  actively  and  as  beneficially  felt  on  the  distant 
shores  of  the  l'acfic,  as  it  is  now  on  those  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  only  formidable  impediments 
in  the  way  of  its  successful  expansion  (time  and 
space)  are  so  far  in  the  progress  of  modification,  by 
the  improvements  of  the  age,  as  to  render  no  longer 
speculative  the  ability  of  Representatives  from  that 
remote  region  to  come  up  to  the  Capitol,  so  that  their 
constituents  shall  participate  in  all  the  benefits  of 
Federal  legislation.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  progress 
of  time,  the  inestimable  principles  of  civil  liberty 
will  be  enjoyed  by  millions  yet  unborn,  and  the  great 
benefits  of  our  system  of  Government  be  extended  to 


now  distant  and  uninhabited  regions.  In  view  of  the 
vast  wilderness  yet  to  be  reclaimed,  we  may  well  in- 
vite the  lover  of  freedom  of  every  land,  to  take  up 
his  abode  among  us,  arid  assist  us  in  the  great  work 
of  advancing  the  standard  of  civilization,  and  giving 
a wider  spread  to  the  arts  and  refinements  of  culti- 
vated life.  Our  prayers  should  evermore  be  offered 
up  to  the  Father  of  the  Universe  for  his  wisdom  to 
direct  U3  in  the  path  of  our  duty,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
consummate  these  high  purposes. 

Ome  of  the  strongest  objections  which  has  been 
urged  against  Confederacies,  by  writers  on  Govern- 
ment, is,  the  liability  of  Ihe  members  to  be  tampered 
with  by  foreign  Governments,  or  the  Peopie  of  foreign 
States,  either  in  their  local  affairs,  or  in  such  as  af- 
fected the  peace  of  others,  or  endangered  the  safely 
of  the  whole  confederacy.  We  cannot  hope  to  be 
entirely  exempt  from  such  attempts  on  our  peace  and 
safety.  The  United  States'are  becoming  too  impor- 
tant in  population  and  resources  not  to  attract  the  ob- 
servation of  other  nations.  It,  therefore,  may,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  occur  that  opinions  entirely  abstract 
in  the  Slates  in  which  they  may  prevail,  and  in  no 
degree  affecting  their  domestic  institutions,  may  be 
artfully,  but  secretly  encouraged  with  a view  to  un- 
dermine the  Union.  Such  opinions  may  become  the 
foundation  of  political  parties,  until  aUlast,  the  con- 
flict of  opinion,  producing  an  alienatimi  of  friendly 
feeling  among  the  People  of  the  different  Slates,  may 
involve  in  one  general  destruction  the  happy  institu- 
tions under  which  we  live.  It  should  ever  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  what  is  true  in  regard  to  individuals,  is 
equally  so  in  regard  to  Stales.  An  interference  of 
one  inthe  affairs  of  another,  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
family  dissensions  and  neighborhood  disputes  ; and 
the  same  cause  affects  the  peace,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  States.  It  may  be  most  devoutly  hoped 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  American  People  will  ever 
be  ready  to  repel  all  such  attempts,  should  they  ever 
be  made, 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  our  foreign 
relations  since  my  last  Annual  Message  to  Congress. 
With  all  the  Po, vers  of  Europe  we  continue  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  Indeed  it  affords  me  much 
satisfaction  to  staie,  that  at  no  former  period  lias  the 
peace  of  that  enlightened  and  important  quarter  of 
the  globe  ever  been,  apparently,  more  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  conviction  that  peace  is  the  true  policy 
of  nations,  would  seem  to  be  growing  and  becoming 
deeper  amongst  the  enlightened  every  where  ; and 
there  is  no  people  who  have  a stronger  interest  in 
cherishing  the  sentiments,  and  adopting  the  means  ct 
preserving  and  giving  it  permanence,  than  those  of 
the  United  States.  Amongst  these,  the  first  and  most 
effective  are,  no  doubt,  the  strict  observance  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  honest  and  punctual  fulfilment  of  all 
engagements.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  in 
the  present  state  ef  the  world,  it  is  no  less  necessary 
to  be  ready  to  enforce  their  observance  and  fulfil- 
ment, in  reference  to  ourselves,  than  to  observe  and 
fulfil  them,  on  our  part,  in  regard  to  others. 

Since  the  close  of  your  last  session,  a negotiation 
has  been  formally  entered  upon  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  residing  at 
Washington,  relative  to  the  rights  of  their  respective 
nations  in  and  over  the  Oregon  territory.  That  ne- 
gotiation i,s  stifl  pending.  Should  it,  during  your 
session  be  brought  to  a definitive  conclusion,  the  re- 
sult will  be  promptly  communicated  to  Congress.  I 
would,  however,  again  call  your  attention  to  the 
recommendations  contained  in  previous  messages,  de- 
signed to  protect  and  facilitate  emigration  lo  that 
Territory.  The  establishment  of  military  posts  at 
suitable  points  upon  the  extended  line  of  land  travel, 
would  enable  our  citizens  lo  migrate  in  comparative 
safety  to  the  fertile  regions  below  the  falls  o(  the 
Columbia,  and  make  the  provision  of  the  existing 
convention  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Territory 
by  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  amf  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  more  available  than  heretofore  lo  the 
latter.  These  posts  would  continue  places  of  rest 
for  the  weary  emigrant,  where  he  would  be  sheltered 
securely  against  the  dangers  of  attack  from  the  In- 
dians, and  be  er.abied  to  recover  from  the  exhaust  ion 
of  a long  line  of  travel.  Legislative  enactments 
should  also  be  made  which  should  spread  over  him 
the  aegis  of  our  laws,  so  as  to  afford  protection  to  his 
person  and  property  when  he  shall  have  reached  his 
distant  home.  In  Ifiis  latter  respect,  the  British  Go- 
vernment has  been  much  more  careful  of  the  interests 
of  such  of  her  people  as  are  to  bo  found  in  that 
country,  than  the  United  Slates.  She  has  made  ne- 
cessary piovision  for  their  security  and  protection 
against  the  acts  of  the  viciously  disposed  and  lawless  ; 
and  her  emigrant  reposes  in  safety  under  the  panoply 
of  her  laws.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
pending  negotiation,  such  measures  are  necessary. — 
It  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  witness  a 
happy  and  favorable  termination  to  the  existing  ne- 
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gotiation,  upon  terms  compatible  with  the  public 
honor;  ami  the  best  efforts  of  the  Government  will 
continue  to  be  directed  to  this  end. 

It  would  have  given  me  the  high  lest  gratification, 
in  this,  my  last  annual  communication  to  Congress,  to 
have  been  able  to  announce  to  you  the  complete  and 
entire  settlement  and  adjustment  of  other  matters  in 
difference  between  the  United  States  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ilcr  Britannic  Majesty,  which  were 
adverted  to  in  a previous  message.  It  is  so  obviously 
the  interest  of  both  countries,  in  respect  to  the  large 
and  valuable  commerce  which  exists  between  them, 
that  all  causes  of  complaint,  however  inconsiderable, 
should  be,  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  removed — • 
that  it  must  bo  regarded  as  cause  of  regret  that  any 
unnecessary  delay  should  be  permitted  to  intervene. 
It  is  true  that,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  mat- 
ters alluded  to,  are,  altogether,  insignificant  in 
amount,  when  compared  with  the  ample  resources  of 
that  great  nation  ; but  they,  nevertheless,  (more 
particularly  that  limited  class  which  arises  under 
seizures  and  detentions  of  American  ships  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  upon  the  mistaken  supposition  in- 
dulged in  at  the  time  the  wrong  was  committed,  of 
their  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,)  deeply  affect 
the  sensibilities  of  this  Government  and  People. — 
Great  Britain  having  recognised  her  responsibility  to 
repair  all  such  wrongs,  by  her  action  in  other  cases, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  regretted  upon  the  subject,  as 
to  all  cases  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  than 
the  delay  in  making  suitable  reparation  in  such  of 
them  as  fall  plainly  within  the  principle  of  others, 
which  she  has  long  since  adjusted.  The  injury  in- 
flicted by  delays  in  the  settlement  of  these  claims, 
falls  with  severity  upon  the  individual  claimants,  and 
makes  a strong  appeal  to  her  magnanimity  and  sense 
of  justice  for  a speedy  settlement.  Other  matters, 
arising  out  of  the  construction  of  existing  treaties, 
also  remain  unadjusted,  and  will  continue  lobe  urged 
upon  her  attention. 

Tho  labors  of  the  joint  committee  appointed  by 
the  two  governments  to  run  the  dividing  line,  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  were,  unfortu- 
nately, much  delayed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  by  the  failure  of  congress,  at  the  last  session, 
to  make  a timely  appropriation  of  funds  to  meet  (he 
expenses  of  the  American  party,  and  by  other  causes. 


as  I am  bound  to  presume,  of  full  time  to  consider  it, 
it  was  laid  upon  the  table.  This  procedure  had  the 
effect  of  virtually  rejecting  it,  in  consequence  of  a 
stipulation  contained  in  the  treaty,  that  its  ratifica- 
tions should  be  exchanged  on  or  before  a day  which 
is  already  passed.  The  executive,  acting  upon  the 
fair  inference  that  tho  senate  did  not  intend  its  abso- 
lute rejection,  gave  instruction  to  our  minister  at 
Berlin  to  reopen  the  negotiation,  so  far  as  to  obtain 
an  extension  of  time  for  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions. 1 regret,  however,  to  say  that  his  efforts  in 
this  respect  have  been  unsuccessful.  1 am  neverthe- 
less not  without  hope  that  the  great  advantages  which 
were  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  treaty,  may  yet 
be  realized. 

I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Belgium  has,  by  an 
“arrete  royaie,”  issued  in  July  last,  assimilated  the 
flag  of  the  United  Slates  to  her  own,  so  far  as  the 
direct  trade  between  the  two  countries  is-concerned. 
This  measure  will  prove  of  great  service  to  our  ship- 
ping interest;  the  trade  having  heretofore  been  car- 
ried on  chiefly  in  foreign  bottoms.  I flatter  myself 
that  she  will  speedily  resort  to  a modification  of  her 
system  relating  to  the  tobacco  trade,  which  would 
decidedly  benefit  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
and  operate  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

No  definitive  intelligence  has  yet  been  received 
from  our  minister,  of  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  with 
the  Chinese  empire;  but  enough  is  known  to  induce 
the  strongest  hopes  that  the  mission  will  be  crowned 
with  success. 

. With  Brazil  our  relations  continue  on  the  most 
friendly  footing.  The  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween that  growing  empire  and  the  United  States,  is 
becoming  daily  of  greater  importance  to  both,  and  it 
is  the  interest  of  both  that  the  firmest  relations  of 
amity  and  good  will  should  continue  to  be  cultivated 
between  them. 


The  United  States  commissioner,  however,  expres-  j OQO,  in  discharge  of  its  liabilities  in  the 


The  republic  of  New  Granada  still  withholds, 
notwithstanding  the  most  persevering  efforts  have 
been  employed  by  our  charge  d'affaires,  Mr.  Black- 
ford, to  produce  a different  result,  indemnity  in  the 
case  of  the  brig  “Morris.”  And  the  congress  of 
Venezuela,  although  the  arrangement  has  been  effec- 
ted between  our  minister  and  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  of  that  govornmenl,  for  the  payment  of  $18,- 


ses  his  expectation  that,  by  increased  diligence  and 
energy , the  party  will  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
time. 

We  continue  to  receive  assurances  of  the  most  j 
friendly  feelings  on  the  part  of  all  the  other  European 
powers,  with  each,  and  all  of  whom,  it  is  so  obvious- 
ly our  interest  to  cultivate  the  most  amicable  rela- ' 
tions.  Nor  can  1 anticipate  the  occurrence  of  any 
event  which  would  be  likely,  in  any  degree,  to  dis- 
turb those  relations.  Russia,  the  great  northern 

power,  under  the  judicious  sway  of  her  emperor,  is  1 justment,  to  report  the  fact  to  the  executive  at  as 
constantly  advancing  in  the  road  of  science  and  im-  j early  a day  as  possible,  so  that  the  whole  matter  may 
provement;  while  France,  guided  by  the  councils  of  j be  communicated  to  congress. 


same  case, 

has  altogether  neglected  to  make  provision  for  its 
payment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a sense  of  justice 
will  soon  induce  a settlement  of  these  claims. 

Our  late  minister  to  Chili,  Mr.  Pendleton,  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  without  having  effected 
an  adjustment  in  the  second  claim  of  the  Macedoni- 
an.  which  is  delayed  on  grounds  altogether  frivolous 
and  untenable.  Mr.  Pendleton’s  successor  has  been 
directed  to  urge  the  claim  in  the  strongest  terms;  and, 
in  the  event  of  a failure  to  obtain  a 


her  wise  sovereign,  pursues  a course  calculated  to 
consolidate  the  general  peace.  Spain  has  obtained 
a breathing  spell  of  some  duration  from  the  internal 
convulsions  which  have,  through  so  many  years, 
marred  her  prosperity;  while  Austria,  the  Nether- 
lands, Prussia,  Belgium,  and  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  reap  a rich  harvest  of  blessings  from  the 
prevailing  peace. 

I informed  the  two  houses  of  congress  in  my  mes- 
sage of  December  last,  that  instructions  had  been  j 
given  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  our  minister  at  Berlin,  to 
negotiate  a treaty  with  the  Germanic  states  compo- 
sing the  Zoll  Verein,  if  it  could  be  done — stipulating, 
as  far  as  it  was  practicable  to  accomplish  it,  for  a 
reduction  of  the  heavy  and  onerous  duties  levied  on 
our  tobacco,  and  other  leading  articles  of  agricultu- 
ral production;  and  yielding,  in  return,  on  our  part, 
a reduction  of  duties  on  such  articles  tho  production 
of  their  industry,  as  should  not  come  into  competi- 
tion, or  but  a limited  one,  with  articles  the  product 
of  our  manufacturing  industry.  The  executive,  in 
giving  such  instructions,  considered  itself  as  acting 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  congress,  as 
made  known  through  several  measures  which  it  had 
adopted,;  all  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
important  result.  This  treaty  was,  therefore,  nego- 
tiated; by  which  essential  reductions  were  secured  in 
the  duties  levied  by  the  Zoll  Verein,  on  tobacco, 
rice,  and  lard,  accompanied  by  a stipulation  for  the 
admission  of  raw  cotton,  free  of  duly.  In  exchange 
for  which  highly  important  concessions,  a reduction 
of  duties,  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
on  a variety  oi  articles,  most  of  which  were  admitted 
free  of  all  duty  under  the  act  of  congress  commonly 
known  as  the  compromise  law,  and  but  few  of  which 
were  produced  in  the  United  States,  was  stipulated 
for  on  our  part.  This  treaty  was  communicated  to 
the  senate  at  an  early  day  of  its  last  session,  but  not 
abted  upon  until  near  its  close;  when,  for  the  want. 


At  your  last  session,  I submmitted  to  the  attention 
of  congress,  the  convention  with  the  republic  of  Peru, 
of  the  17th  of  March,  1841,  providing  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  that  republic;  but  no  definitive  action  was 
taken  upon  the  subject.  I again  invite  to  it  your  at- 
tention and  prompt  action. 

In  my  last  annual  message,  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  make  known  to  Congress,  in  terms  both  plain  and 
emphatic,  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  war  which  has 
so  long  existed  between  Mexico  and  Texas;  which, 
since  the  battle  of  Sail  Jacinto,  has  consisted  alto- 
gether of  predatory  incursions,  attended  by  circum- 
stances fevolting  to  humanity.  I repeat  now,  what 
I then  said,  that,  after  eight  years  of  feeble  and  in- 
effectual efforts  to  recover  Texas,  it  was  time  that 
the  war  should  have  ceased.  The  United  States  had 
a direct  interest  in  the  question.  The  contiguity  of 
the  two  nations  to  our  territory  was  but  too  well 
calculated  to  involve  our  peace.  Unjust  suspicions 
were  engendered  in  the  mind  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  belligerents  against  us;  and  as  a necessary  con- 
sequence, American  interests  were  made  to  suffer, 
and  our  peace  became  daily  endangered.  In  addition 
to  which,  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  all,  that  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  war,  subjected  both  Mex- 
ico and  Texas  to  the  interference  of  other  powers; 
which,  Without  the  interposition  of  this  government, 
might  eventuate  in  the  most  serious  injury  to  the 
United  States.  This  government,  from  tune  to  time 
exerted  its  friendly  offices  to  bring  about  a termina- 
tion of  hostilities  upon  terms  honorable  alike  to  both 
the  belligerents.  Its  efforts  in  this  behalf  proved  un- 
availing. Mexico  seemed,  almost  without  an  ob- 
ject, to  persevere  in  the  war,  and  no  other  alterna 
tive  was  left  the  executive  but  to  take  advantage  of 
the  well  known  dispositions  of  Texas,  and  to  invite 
her  to  enter  into  a treaty  for  annexing  her  territory 
to  that  of  the  United  States. 


Since  your  last  session,  Mexico  has  threatened  (0 
renew  the  war,  and  has  either  made,  or  proposes  to 
make,  formidable  preparations  for  invading  Texas- 
She  has  issued  decrees  and  proclamations,  prepara- 
tory to  the  commencement  of  hoslilities,  full  of 
threats,  revolting  lo  humanity,  and  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  arouse  the  attention  of  all  Chris- 
tendom. This  new  demonstration  of  feeling,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  has  been  produced  in 
consequence  of  the  negotiation  of  the  late  treaty 
of  annexation  with  Texas.  The  executive,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  indifferent  to  such  proceedings; 
and  it  felt  it  to  he  due,  as  well  to  itself  as  to  tho  ho- 
nor of  the  country,  that  a strong  representation 
should  be  made  to  the  Mexican  government  upon  the 
subject.  This  was  accordingly  done;  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  copy  of  the  accompanying  despatch  from  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  United  States,  envoy  at 
Mexico.  Mexico  has  no  right  to  jeopard  tho  peace 
of  the  world  by  urging  any  longer,  a useless  and 
fruitless  contest.  Such  a condition  of  things  would 
not  be  tolerated  on  the  European  continent.  Why 
should  it  bo  on  this?  A war  of  desolation,  such  as 
is  now  threatened  by  Mexico,  cannot  be  waged  with- 
out involving  our  peaco  and  tranquillity.  It  is  idle 
to  bejieve  that  such  a war  could  be  looked  upon  with 
indifference  by  our  own  citizens,  inhabiting  adjoin- 
ing slates;  and  our  neutrality  would  be  violated,  in 
despite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  prevent  it.  The  country  is  settled  by  emigrants 
from  the  United  Stales,  under  invitations  held  out 
to  them  by  Spain  and  Mexico.  Those  emigrants 
have  left  behind  them  friends  and  relatives  who 
wo  lid  not  fail  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their  diffi- 
culties, and  who  would  be  led  by  those  sympathies 
to  participate  in  their  stuggles,  however  “energetic 
the  action  of  government  to  prevent  it.  Nor  would 
the  numerous  and  formidable  bands  of  Indians,  the 
most  warlike  to  be  found  in  any  land,  which  occupy 
the  extensive  regions  contiguous  to  the  states  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri,  and  who  are  in  possession  of 
large  tracts  of  country  within  the  limits  of  Texas, 
be  likely  to  remain  passive.  The  inclinations  of 
those  numerous  tribes  lead  them  invariably  to  war 
whenever  pretexts  exist. 

Mexico  had  no  just  ground  of  displeasure  against 
this  government  or  people  for  negotiating  the  treaty 
What  interest  of  hers  ,vas  affected  by  the  treaty?— 
She  was  despoiled  of  nothing,  since  Texas  was  for- 
ever lost  to  her.  The  independence  of  Texas  was 
recognised  by  several  of  the  leading  powers  of  the 
earth.  She  was  free  to  treat— free  to  adopt  her  own 
line  of  policy— free  to  take  the  course  which  she  be- 
lieved Was  best  calculated  to  secure  her  hapniness 
Her  government  and  people  decided  on  annexation, 
to  the  United  States;  and  the  executive  saw  in  this 
acquisition  of  such  a territory,  the  means  of  advice 
permanent  ad- 1 ing  their  permanent  happiness  and  glory.  What 

.....  --  p|.jncjp|c  0p  g00lj  faith  {hen  was  violated?  what  rule 

of  political  morals  trampled  under  foot?  So  far  as 
Mexico  herself  was  concerned,  the  measure  should 
have  been  regarded  by  her  as  highly  beneficial. J Her 
inability  to  reconquer  Texas  had  been  exhibited  f 
repeat,  by  eight— now  nine— years  of  fruitless  and 
ruinous  contest.  In  the  meantime,  Texas  has  been 
growing  in  population  and  resources.  Emigration 
has  flovyed  into  her  territory,  from  all  parts  of  the 
worid  m a current  which  continues  to  increase  m 
strength.  Mexico  requires  a permanent  boundary 
between  that  young  republic  and  herself.  Texas  a“t 
no  distant  day,  if  she  continues  separate  and  detach- 
ed from  the  United  Stales,  will  inevitably  seek  to 
consolidate  her  strength  by  adding  toftor  domain  the 
contiguous  provinces  of  Mexico.  The  spirit  ol  re- 
volt from  the  control  of  the  central  government  lias 
heretofore,  manifested  itself  in  some  of  those  pro- 
vinces; and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  they  would  be  in- 
dined  to  take  the  first  favorable  opportunity’  to  pro® 
claim  their  independence,  and  to  form  close  allian- 
ces with  Texas.  The  war  would  thus  be  endl 
or,  il  cessations  of  hostilities  should 
would  only  endure  for  a season.  The  interests  of 
Mexico,  therefore,  could  in  nothing  be  better  con- 
sulted than  in  a peace  with  her  neighbors,  which 
would  result  m the  establishment  of  a permanent 
boundary.  Upon  the  ratification  of  tho  treaty  (ho 
executive  was  prepared  to  treat  with  heron  the  most 
bocrat  basis.  Hence  the  boundaries  of  Texas  were 
left  undefined  by  the  treaty.  The  executive  propos- 
ed  to  settle  these  upon  terms  that  all  the  world 
should  have  pronounced  just  and  reasonable.  No 
negotiation  upon  that  point  could  have  been  under- 
ia.ten  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  ad- 
vance ot  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  We  should 
have  had  no  right— no  power— no  authority,  to  have 
conducted  such  a negotiation;  and  to  have  undertak- 
en it,  would  have  been  an  assumption  equally  revolt' 
ing  to  the  pride  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  subject- 
ing us  to  Hie  charge  of  arrogance:  while  to  have 
proposed  m advance  of  annexation,  to  satisfy  Mexico 
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for  any  contingent  interest  she  might  have  in  Texas, 
•would  have  been  to  have  treated  Texas,  not  as  on 
independent  power,  but  as  a mere  dependency  of 
Mexico.  This  assumption  could  not  have  been  act- 
ed on  by  the  executive,  without  setting  at  defiance 
your  own  solemn  declaration  that  that  republic  was 
an  independent  state.  Mexico  had,  it  is  true,  threat- 
ened war  against  the  United  States,  in  the  event  the 
treaty  of  annexation  was  ratified.  The  executive 
could  not  permit  itself  to  be  influenced*  by  this 
threat.  It  represented  in  this,  the  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple, who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  much  for  peace, 
but  nothing  to  intimidation.  A war,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  the  United 
States  is  the  last  nation  to  desire  it;  but  if,  as  the 
condition  of  peace,  it  be  required  of  us  to  forego 
the  unquestionable  right  of  treating  with  an  inde- 
pendent power,  of  our  own  continent,  upon  matters 
highly  interesting  to  both,  and  that  upon  a naked 
and  unsustained  pretension  of  claim  by  a thud  pow- 
er, to  control  the  free  will  of  the  power  with  w hom 
we  treat — devoted  as  we  may  be  to  peace,  and  anx- 
ious to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  whole 
world,  the  executive  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  ready  to 
brave  all  consequences,  sooner  than  submit  to  such 
condition.  But  no  apprehension  of  war  was  enter- 
tained by  the  executive;  and  I must  express  frankly 
the  opinion  that,  had  the  treaty  been  ratified  by  the 
senate,  it  would  have  been  followed  by  a prompt  set- 
tlement, to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mexico,  of 
every  matter  in  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Seeing  then  that  new'  preparations  for  hos- 
tile invasion  of  Texas  were  about  to  be  adopted  by 
Mexico,  and  that  these  were  brought  about  because 
Texas  has  adopted  the  suggestions  of  the  executive 
upon  the  subject  of  annexation,  it  could  not  passive- 
ly have  folded  its  arms  and  permitted  a war,  threat- 
ened to  be  accompanied  by  every  act  that  could  mark 
a barbarous  age,  to  be  waged  against  her,  because 
she  had  done  so. 

Other  considerations  of  a controlling  character 
influenced  the  course  of  the  executive.  The  treaty 
which  had  thus  been  negotiated,  had  failed  to  receive 
the  ratification  of  the  senate.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jections which  were  urged  against  it,  was  found  to 
consist  in  the  fact  that  the  question  of  annexation 
liad  not  been  submitted  do  the  ordeal  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States.  However  untenable  such 
an  objection  was  esteemed  to  be,  in  view  of  the  un- 
questionable power  of  the  executive  tonogoliate  the 
treaty,  and  the  great  and  lasting  interests  involved  in 
the  question,  l felt  it  to  be  my  duly  to  submit  the 
whole  subject  to  congress  as  the  best  expounders  of 
popular  sentiment.  No  definitive  action  having  been 
taken  on  the  subject  by  congress,  the  question  refer- 
red itself  directly  to  the  decision  of  the  states  and 
the  people.  The  great  popular  election  which  has 
just  terminated,  afforded  the  best  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining the  will  of  the  states  and  people  upon  it. 
Pending  that  issue,  it  became  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  executive  to  inform  Mexico  that  the  question  of 
annexation  was  still  before  the  American  people, 
and  that,  until  their  decision  was  pronounced,  any 
serious  invasion  of  Texas  would  be  regarded  as  an 
attempt  to  forestall  their  judgment,  and  could  not  be 
looked  upon  with  indifference.  I am  most  trappy  to 
inform  you  that  no  such  invasion  has  taken  place, 
and  I trust  that,  whatever  your  action  may  be  upon 
it,  Mexico  will  see  the  importance  of  deciding  the 
matter  by  a resort  to  peaceful  expedients,  in  prefe- 
rence to  those  of  arms.  The  dicision  of  the  people 
and  the  states,  on  this  great  and  interesting  subject, 
lias  been  decisively  manifested.  The  question  ol 
annexation  has  been  presented  nakedly  to  their  con- 
sideration. By  the  treaty  itself,  all  collateral  and 
incidental  issues,  which  were  calculated  to  divide 
and  distract  the  public  councils,  were  carefully  avoid- 
ed. These  were  left  fo  the  wisdom  of  the  future  to 
determine.  It  presented,  I repeat,  the  isolated  ques- 
tion of  annexation;  and  in  that  form  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  ordeal  of  public  sentiment  A control- 
ling majority  of  the  people,  and  a large  majority  of 
the  states,  have  declared  in  favor  of  immediate  an- 
nexation. Instructions  have  thus  come  up  to  both 
branches  of  congress,  fro  n their  respective  constitu- 
ents, in  terms  the  most  emphatic.  It  is  the  will  of 
both  the  people  and  the  states,  that  Texas  ..-hall  be 
annexed  to  the  Union  promptly  and  immediately.  fIt 
may  be  hoped  that,  in  carrying  into  execution  the 
public  will,  thus  declared,  all  collateral  issues  may 
lie  avoided.  Future  legislatures  can  best  decide  as  to 
the  number  cf  states  which  should  be  formed  out  of 
the  territory,  when  the  time  has  arrived  for  deciding 
that  question.  So  with  all  otheis.  By  the  treaty 
the  United  States  assumed  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  Texas,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,0U0,(JUU, 
to  be  paid,  with  the  exception  of  a sum  falling  short 
of  400,000,  exclusively  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  her  public  lauds.  We  could  not  with  honor, 


take  the  lands,  without  assuming  the  full  payment  of 
all  incumbrances  upon  them. 

Nothing  has  occurred  since  your  last  session,  to 
induce  a doubt  that  the  dispositions  of  Texas  remain 
unaltered.  No  intimation  of  an  altered  determina- 
tion, on  the  part  of  her  government  and  people,  has 
been  furnished  to  the  executive.  She  still  desires  to 
throw  herself  under  the  protection  of  our  laws,  and 
to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  our  federative  system; 
while  every  American  interest  would  seem  to  re- 
quire it.  The  extension  of  our  coastwise  and  fo- 
reign trade,  to  an  amount  almost  incalculable — the 
enlargement  of  the  market  for  our  manufactures — a 
constantly  growing  market  for  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductions— safety  to  our  frontiers,  and  additional 
strength  and  stability  to  the  Union — these  are  the 
results  which  would  rapidly  developo  themselves, 
upon  the  consummation  of  the  measure  of  annexa- 
tion. In  sucli  event,  I will  not  doubt  but  that  Mex- 
ico would  find  her  true  interest  to  consist  in  meet- 
ing the  advances  of  this  government  in  a spirit  of 
amity. 

Nor  do  I apprehend  any  serious  complaint  from 
any  other  quarter;  no  sufficient  ground  exists  for  such 
complaint.  We  should  interfere  in  no  respect  with 
the  rights  of  any  other  nation.  There  cannot  be 
gathered  from  the  act,  any  design  on  our  part  to  do 
so  with  their  possessions  on  this  continent.  We  have 
interposed  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  such  acqui- 
sitions of  territory,  large  and  extensive  as  many  of 
them  are,  as  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  have  made 
from  lime  to  time,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  We 
seek  no  conquest  made  by  war.  No  intrigue  will 
have  been  resorted  to,  or  acts  of  diplomacy  essayed, 
to  accomplish  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Free  and 
independent  herself,  she  asks  to  be  received  into  our 
Union.  It  is  a question  for  our  own  decision,  whether 
shc.shall  be  received  or  not. 

The  two  governments  having  already  agreed, 
through  their  respective  organs,  on  the  terms  of  an- 
nexation, I would  recommend  their  adoption  by  con- 
gress in  the  form  of  a joint  resolution,  or  act,  to  be 
perfected  and  made  binding  on  the  two  countries, 
when  adopted  in  like  manner  by  the  government  of 
Texas. 

In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  fully  presented  in 
ail  its  bearings,  the  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place,  in  reference  to  it,  since  the  adjournment  of 
congress,  between  the  U.  States,  Texas,  and  Mexico, 
is  herewith  transmitted. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  senate  to  the 
convention  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  on  the  20lh  Nov.  1843,  have  been  transmitted 
through  our  minister,  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Mexi- 
can government;  but  although  urged  thereto,  no  action 
has  yet  been  had  on  the  subject;  nor  has  any  answer 
been  given  which  would  authorise  a favorable  con- 
clusion in  the  future. 

The  decree  of  September,  1843,  in  relation  to  the 
retail  trade,  the  order  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners, 
3nd  that  of  a more  recent  date  in  regard  to  passports: 
all  of  which  are  considered  as  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, have  led  to  a correspondence  of  considerable 
length  between  the  minister  cf  foreign  relations  and 
our  representative  at  Mexico,  but  without  any  satis- 
factory result.  They  remain  still  unadjusted;  and 
many  and  serious  inconveniences  have  already  re- 
sulted to  our  citizens  in  consequence  of  them. 

Questions  growing  out  of  the  act  of  disarming  a 
body  ofTexian  troops  under  the  command  of  major 
Snively,  by  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  acting  under  the  orders  of  our  government; 
and  the  forcible  entry  into  the  custom  house  at  Bry- 
aily’s  Landing,  on  Red  River,  by  certain  citizens  ol 
the  U.  States,  and  taking  away  therefrom  the  goods 
seized  by  Hie  collector  of  the  customs,  as  forfeited 
under  the  laws  of  Texas,  have  been  adjusted;  so  far 
as  the  powers  of  the  executive  extend.  The  corres- 
pondence between  tbs  two  governments  in  reference 
to  both  subjects,  will  be  found  amongst  the  accompa- 
nying documents.  It  contains  a full  statement  of  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  with  the  views  taken  on 
both  sides,  and  the  principles  on  which  tiie  questions 
have  been  adjusted.  It  remains  for  congress  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriation  to  carry  the  arrange- 
ment into  effect  which  I respectfully  recommend. 

The  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  treasury, 
affords  a subject  for  general  congratulation.  The 
paralysis  which  had  fallen  on  trade  and  commerce 
and  which  subjected  the  government  to  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  loans,  and  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  to  a large  amount,  has  passed  away;  and  after 
the  payment  of  upwards  of  $7,000,000,  on  account  of 
the  interest  and  in  redemption  of  more  than  $5,000,- 
000  of  tiie  public  debt,  which  falls  due  on  the  1st  of 
January  next,  and  setting  apart  upwards  of  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  payment  of  outstanding  treasury  notes, 
and  meeting  an  instalment  of  the  debts  of  the  corpo- 


rate cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia— an  estimated 
surplus  of  upwards  of  $7,000,000,  over  and  above  the 
existing  appropriations,  will  remain  in  tiie  treasury, 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Should  the  treasury 
notes  continue  outstanding,  as  heretofore,  that  sur- 
plus will  be  considerably  augmented.  Although  all 
interest  has  ceased  upon  them,  and  the  government 
has  invited  their  return  to  the  treasury,  yet  they  re- 
main outstanding;  affording  great  facilities  to  com- 
merce, and  establishing  the  fact  that,  under  a well 
regulated  system  of  finance,  the  government  has  re- 
sources within  itself,  which  render  it  independent  in 
time  of  need,  net  only  of  private  loans,  but  also  of 
bank  facilities. 

The  only  remaining  subject  of  regret  is,  that  the 
remaining  stocks  of  the  government  do  not  fall  due 
at  an  earlier  day;  since  their  redemption  would  be 
entirely  within  its  control.  As  it  is,  it  may  be  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  congress,  whether  the 
law  establishing  the  sinking  fund — under  the  opera, 
tion  of  which  the  debts  of  the  revolution  and  last  war 
witli  Great  Britain  were,  to  a great  extent,  extin- 
guished— should  not,  with  proper  modifications,  (so 
as  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  surpluses,  and  limit- 
ed in  amount  to  a specific  sum,)  be  re-enacted.  Such 
provision,  which  would  authorise  the  government  to 
go  into  the  market  for  a purchase  of  its  own  stock,  on 
fair  terms,  would  serve  to  maintain  its  credit  at  the 
highest  point,  and  prevent,  to  a great  extent,  those 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  its  securities;  which  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  affect  its  credit.  No  ap- 
prehension of  this  sort  is,  at  this  moment,  entertain- 
ed; since  the  stocks  of  the  government  which  but  two 
years  ago  were  offered  for  sale  to  capitalists,  at  home 
and  abroad,  at  a depreciation,  and  could  find  no  pur- 
chasers, are  now  greatly  above  par  in  the  hands  of  tho 
holders;  but  a wise  and  prudent  forecast  admonishes 
us  to  place  beyond  the  reach  of  contingency  the  public 
credit. 

It  must  also  be  a matter  of  unmingled  gratification, 
that,  under  the  existing  financial  system-resting  upon 
the  act  of  ] 789,  and  the  resolution  of  1816 — the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  has  attained  a state  of  perfect 
soundness;  and  the  rates  of  exchange  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  union,  which,  in  1841,  denoted  by 
their  enormous  amount,  the  great  depreciation,  and  in 
faat  worthlessnessoflhe  currency  in  most  of  thesiates; 
are  now  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  mere  expense 
of  transporting  specie  from  place  to  place,  and  the 
risk  incidental  to  tho  operation.  In  a new  country 
like  that  of  the  United  States — where  so  many  in- 
ducements are  held  out  for  speculation — the  deposi- 
tories of  the  surplus  revenue,  consisting  of  banks  of 
any  description,  when  it  reaches  any  considerable 
amount,  require  the  closest  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  All  banking  institutions,  under 
whatever  denomination  they  may  pass,  are  governed 
by  an  almost  exclusive  regard  lo  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders.  That  interest  consists  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  profits,  in  the  form  of  dividends,  and  a large 
surplus  revenue  entrusted  to  their  custody  is  but  too 
apt  to  lead  to  excessive  loans  and  to  extravagantly 
large  issues  of  paper.  As  a necessary  consequence, 
prices  are  nominally  increased,  and  the  speculative 
mania  everywhere  seizes  upon  the  public  mind.  A 
fictitious  state  of  prosperity  for  a season  exists;  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  money  becomes  plenty. 
Contracts  are  entered  into  by  individuals,  resting  on 
this  unsubstantial  state  of  things,  but  the  dshi-inn 
speedily  passes  away,  and  the  country  is  overrun  by 
3n  indebtedness  so  weighty  as  to  overwhelm  many, 
and  to  visit  every  department  of  industry  with  great 
and  ruinous  embarrassment.  The  greatest  vigilance 
becomes  necessary  on  the  part  of  government  to  guard 
against  this  state  of  tidings.  The  depositories  must 
bo  given  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  favors  of  the 
government  will  be  altogether  withdrawn,  or  sub- 
stantially diminished,  if  its  revenues  should  be  regard- 
ed as  additions  to  their  hanking  - capital,  or  as  the 
foundation  of  an  enlarged  circulation.  The  govern- 
ment, through  its  revenue  has,  at  all  times,  an  im- 
portant part  lo  perform  in  connexion  with  the  cur- 
rency; and  it  greatly  depends  upon  its  vigilance  and 
care*  whether  the  country  be  involved  in  embarrass- 
ments similar  to  those  which  it  lias  had  recently  to 
encounter;  or,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  treasury, 
shall  be  preserved  in  a sound  and  healthy  condition. 

The  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  are  greatly  aug- 
mented by  too  large  a surplus  revenue.  When  that 
surplus  greatly  exceed,  in  amount  what  shall  be  re- 
quired by  a wise  and  prudent  forecast  to  meet  un- 
foreseen contingencies,  the  legislature  itself  may 
come  to  be  seized  with  a disposition  to  indulge  in 
extravagant  appropriations  to  objects,  many  of  which 
may — and  most  probatdy  would — be  found  to  conflict 
with  tiie  constitution.  A fancied  expediency  is  ele- 
vated above  constitutional  authority;  and  a reckless 
and  wasteful  extravagance  but  too  certainly  follows. 
The  important  power  of  taxation,  which,  when  ex- 
ercised in  its  most  restricted  form,  is  a burden  on 
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labor  and  production,  is  resorted  to,  under  various 
pretexts,  for  purposes  having  no  affinity  to  the  mo- 
tives which  dictated  its  grant,  and  the  extravagance 
of  government  stimulates  individual  extravagance, 
until  the  spirit  of  a wild  and  ill-regulated  speculation, 
involves  one  and  all  in  its  unfortunate  results.  In 
view  of  such  fatal  consequences,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  axiom,  founded  in  moral  and  political  truth, 
that  no  greater  taxes  should  be  imposed  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  an  economical  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  that  whatever  exists  beyond,  should 
be  reduced  or  modified.  This  doctrine  does  in  no 
way  conflict  with  the  exercise  of  a sound  discrimina- 
tion in  the  selection  of  the  articles  to  be  taxed,  which 
a due  regard  to  the  public  weal  would  at  all  times 
suggest  to  the  legislative  mind.  It  leaves  the  range 
of  selection  undefined;  and  such  selection  should  al- 
ways be  made  with  an  eye  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  country.  Composed  as  is  the  union,  of  separate 
and  independent  stales,  a patriotic  legislature  will 
not  fail  in  consulting  the  interests  of  the  parts,  to 
adopt  such  course  as  will  be  "best  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  harmony  of  the  whole;  and  thus  ensure 
that  permanency  in  the  policy  of  the  government 
without  which  all  efforts  to  advance  the  public  pros 
perity  are  vain  and  fruitless.  This  great  and  vitally 
important  task  rests  with  congress;  and  the  exeentive 
can  do  no  more  than  recommend  the  general  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  in  its  execution. 

I refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
for  an  exhibition  of  the  condition  of  ihe  army;  and 
recommend  to  you,  as  well  worthy  your  best  consi- 
deration, many  of  the  suggestions  it  contains.  The 
secretary  in  no  degree  exaggerates  the  great  import- 
ance, of  pressing  forward,  without  delay,  in  the 
work  of  erecting  and  finishing  the  fortifications,  to 
which  he  particularly  alludes.  Much  has  been  done 
towards  placing  our  cities  and  roadsteads  in  a state 
of  security  against  the  hazards  of  hostile  attack, 
within  the  last  four  years;  but  considering  the  new 
elements  which  have  been,  of  lale  years,  employed 
in  the  propelling  of  ships,  and  the  formidable  imple- 
ments of  destruction  which  have  been  hrougbt  into 
service,  we  cannot  be  too  active  or  vigilant  in  pre- 
paring and  perfecting  the  means  of  defence.  I refer 
you,  also,  to  bis  report  for  a full  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  jurisdiction. 
The  executive  has  abated  no  effort  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  well-established  policy  of  the  government, 
which  contemplates  a removal  of  all  the  tribes  resid- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  several  states,  beyond 
those  limits;  and  it  is  now  enabled  to  congratulate 
the  country  at  the  prospect  of  an  early  consumma- 
tion of  this  object.  Many  of  the  tribes  have  already 
made  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  and 
through  the  operation  of  the  schools  established 
among  them,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  piouS  men  of 
various  religious  denominations— who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  their  improvement — we  may 
fondly  hope  that,  the  remains  of  the  formidable  tribes 
which  were  once  the  masters  of  this  country  will,  in 
their  transition  from  the  savage  state,  to  a condition 
of  refinement  and  cultivation,  add  another  bright 
trophy  to  adorn  the  labors  of  a well-directed  philan- 
thropy. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  will  explain  to  you  the  situation  of  that  branch 
of  the  service.  The  present  organization  of  the  de- 
partment, imparts  to  its  operations  great  efficiency; 
but  I concur  fully  in  the  propriety  of  a division  of 
the  bureau  of  construction,  equipment,  and  repairs, 
into  two  bureaux.  The  subjects,  as  now  arranged, 
are  incongruous,  and  require,  to  a certain  extent, 
information  and  qualifications  altogether  dissimilar. 

The  operations  of  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  have  been  conducted  with  all  due  attention  to 
the  object  which  led  to  its  organization;  and  I am 
happy  to  say  that  the  officers  and  crews  have  enjoy- 
ed the  best  possible  health,  under  the  system  adopted 
by  the  officer  in  command.  It  is  believed  the  United 
Stales  is  the  only  nation  which  has,  by  its  laws,  sub- 
jected to  the  punishment  of  death,  as  pirates,  those 
who  may  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  A similar 
enactment  on  the  part  of  other  nations  would  not 
fail  to  be  attended  by  beneficial  results. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  have  ex- 
isted in  the  way  of  securing  titles  for  the  necessary 
grounds,  operations  have,  i ot  yet  been  commenced 
towards  the  establishment  c f the  navy  yard  at  Mem 
phis.  So  soon  as  the  tiile  is  perfected,  no  further 
delay  will  be  permilted  to  intervene.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  your  consideration,  whether  congress 
should  not  direct  the  estal  1 shment  ol  a rope-walk, 
in  connection  with  the  contemplated  navy  yard,  as  a 
measure  not  only  of  economy,  but  as  highly  useful 
and  necessary.  The  only  establishment  of  the  son 
now  connected  with  the  service  is  located  at  Boston; 
•and  the  advantages  of  a similar  establishment,  con 
venient  to  the  hemp  growing  region,  must  be  appa- 
rent to  all. 


The  report  of  the  secretary  presents  other  matters 
to  your  consideration,  of  an  important  character  in 
connection  with  the  service. 

In  referring  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of 
the  postmaster  general,  it  affords  me  continued  cause 
of  gratification  to  he  able  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  department,  for  the  last  four  years, 
have  been  so  conducted  as,  from  its  unaided  resour- 
ces, to  meet  its  large  expenditures.  On  my  coming 
into  office  a debt  of  nearly  $509,000  existed  against 
the  department,  which  congress  discharged  by  an 
appropriation  from  the  treasury.  The  department, 
on  the  4th  of  March  next,  will  be  found,  under  the 
management  of  the  present  efficient  head,  free  of 
debt  or  embarrassment,  which  could  only  have  been 
done  by  the  observance  and  practice  of  the  greatest 
vigilance  and  economy.  The  laws  have  contemplat- 
ed, throughout,  that  the  department  should  be  self- 
sustained;  but  it  may  become  necessary,  with  the 
wisest  regard  to  public  interests, to  introduce  amend- 
ments and  alterations  in  the  system.  There  is  a 
strong  desire  manifested  in  many  quarters,  so  to  al- 
ter the  tariff  of  letter  postage  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  tax  at  present  imposed.  Should  such  a 
measure  be  carried  into  effect,  to  the  full  extent  de- 
sired, it  cannot  well  be  doubted  but  that,  for  the  first 
years  of  its  operation,  a diminished  revenue  would 
be  collected,  the  supply  of  which  would  necessarily 
constitute  a charge  upon  the  treasury.  Whether 
such  a result  would  be  desirable,  it  will  be  for  con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom  to  determine.  It  may  in  general 
be  asserted,  that  radical  alterations  in  any  system 
should  rather  be  brought  about  gradually,  than  by 
sudden  changes;  and  by  pursuing  this  prudent  policy 
in  the  reduction  of  letter  postage,  the  department 
might  still  sustain  itself  through  the  revenue  which 
would  accrue  by  the  increase  of  letters.  The  state 
and  condition  of  the  public  treasury  has,  heretofore, 
been  such  as  to  have  precluded  the  recommendation^ 
of  any  material  change.  The  difficulties  upon  this 
head  have,  however,  ceased,  and  a large  discretion 
is  now  left  to  the  government. 

I cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  policy  of  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  a line  of  steamships  regu- 
larly to  ply  between  this  country  and  foreign  ports, 
and  upon  cur  own  waters,  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mail.  The  example  of  the  British  government 
is  well  worthy  of  imitation  iri  this  respect.  The  be- 
lief is  strongly  entertained  that  the  emoluments 
arising  from  the  transportation  of  mail  matter  to 
foreign  countries,  would  operate  of  itself  as  an  in 
ducement  to  cause  individual  enterprise  to  undertake 
that  branch  of  the  task;  and  the  remuneration  of  the 
government  would  consist  in  the  addition  readily- 
made  to  our  steam  navy  in  case  of  emergency  by  the 
ships  so  employed.  Should  this  suggestion  meet 
your  approval,  the  propriety  of  placing  such  ships 
under  the  command  of  experienced  officers  of  the 
navy  will  not  escape  your  observation.  The  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  the  purpose  of  naval  warfare, 
cogently  recommends  an  extensive  steam  marine  as 
important  in  estimating  the  defences  of  the  country. 
Fortunately,  this  may  be  attained  by  us  to  a great 
extent  witiiout  incurring  any  large  amount  of  ex- 
penditure. Slcam  vessels  to  be  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  on  our  principal  water- 
courses, lakes, "and  parts  of  our  coast,  could  also  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  efficient  as  war  vessels  when 
needed;  and  would  of  themselves  constitute  a formi- 
dable force  in  order  to  repel  attacks  from  abroad. — 
We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  other  nations 
have  already  added  large  numbers  of  steam  ships  tu 
their  naval  armaments,  and  that  this  new  and  pow- 
ful  agent  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  condition  of 
the  world.  It  becomes  the  United  States  therefore, 
looking  to  their  security,  to  adopt  a similar  policy; 
and  the  plan  suggested  will  enable  them  to  do  so  at  a 
small  comparative  cost. 

I take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  zeal  and  untiring  industry  which  has  charac- 
terized the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
cabinet.  Each  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  has  ren- 
dered me  the  most  efficient  aid  in  carrying  on  t lie 
government,  and  it  will  not,  [ trust,  appear  out  of 
place  for  me  to  bear  this  puhjic  testimony.  The  car- 
dinal objects  which  should  ever  bo  held  in  view  by 
those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  public  af 
fairs,  are  rigidly,  and  without  favor  or  affection,  so 
to  interpret  the  national  will,  expressed  in  the  laws, 
as  that  injustice  should  be  done  to  none — -justice  to 
all.  This  has  been  the  rule  upon  which  they  have 
acted;  3nd  thus  it  is  believed  that  few  cases,  if  any, 
exist,  wherein  our  fellow  citizens,  who  from  time  to 
time  have  been  drawn  to  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  settlement  of  their  transactions  with  the  govern- 
ment, have  gone  away  dissatisfied.  Where  the  testi- 
mony has  been  perfected,  and  was  esteemed  satisfac- 
tory, their  claims  have  been  promptly  audited;  and 
this  in  the  absence  of  all  fuvoritis  n or  partiality. — 
The  govern  in  .-rit  which  is  net  just  to  its  own  people, 


can  neither  claim  their  affection,  nor  the  respect  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time  the  closest  attention 
has  been  paid  to  Ihose  matters  which  relate  more  im- 
mediately to  the  great  concerns  of  the  country.  Or- 
der and  efficiency  in  each  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, have  prevailed,  accompanied  by  a system  of  the 
most  rigid  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  receiving 
and  disbursing  agents.  The  fact,  in  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  government,  amounting  in  the 
last  four  years  to  upwards  of  $120,000,000,  have  been 
collected  and  disbursed,  through  the  numerous  gov- 
ernmental agenls,  without  the  loss,  by  default,  of  any 
amount  worthy  of  serious  commentary. 

The  appropriations  made  by  congress  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  rivers  of  the  west,  and  of  the  har- 
bors on  the  lakes,  are  in  a course  of  judicious  expen- 
diture under  suitable  agents;  and  are  destined,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  to  realize  all  the  benefits  designed  to  be 
accomplished  by  congress.  I cannot,  however,  suf- 
ficiently impress  upon  congress,  the  great  importance 
of  withholding  appropriations  from  improvements 
which  aie  not  ascertained,  by  previous  examination 
and  survey,  to  be  necessary  for  the  shelter  and  pro- 
tection of  trade  from  the  dangers  of  storms  and  tem- 
pests. Without  this  precaution,  the  expenditures 
are  but  too  apt  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  individuals; 
without  reference  to  the  only  consideration  which 
can  render  them  constitutional — the  public  interests 
and  the  general  good. 

I cannot  too  earnestly  urge  upon  you  the  interests 
of  this  district,  over  which— by  the  constitution — 
congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  would  be 
deeply  to  be  regretted  should  there  be,  at  any  time, 
ground  to  complain  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  a com- 
munity which,  detached  as  it  is  from  the  parental 
care  of  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  can  only 
expect  aid  from  congress,  as  its  local  legislature. — 
Amongst  the  subjects  which  claim  your  attention,  is 
the  prompt  organization  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane, 
who  may  be  found,  from  time  to  time,  sojourning 
within  the  district.  Such  course  is  also  demanded 
by  considerations  which  apply  to  branches  of  the 
public  service.  For  the  necessities  in  this  behalf,  I 
invite  your  particular  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy. 

I have  thus,  gentlemen  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress, presented  you  a true  and  faithful  picture  of  the 
condition  of  public  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
The  wants  of  the  public  service  are  made  known  to 
you;  and  matters  of  no  ordinary  importance  are 
urged  upon  jour  consideration.  Shall  1 not  be  per- 
mitled  to  congratulate  you  on  the  happy  auspices 
under  which  you  have  assembled,  and  at  "the  impor- 
tant change  in  the  condition  of  things  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  last  three  years?  During  that  period 
questions  with  foreign  powers,  of  vital  importance 
to  the.  peace  of  our  country,  have  been  settled  and 
adjusted.  A desolating  and  wasting  war  with  sav- 
age tribes,  has  been  brought  to  a close.  The  internal 
tranquility  of  the  country,  threatened  by  agitating 
questions  has  been  preserved.  The  credit  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  has  experienced  a temporary  em- 
barrassment, has  been  thoroughly  restored.  Its  cof- 
fers, which,  for  a season,  were  empty,  have  been  re- 
plenished. A currency,  nearly  uniform  in  its  value, 
has  taken  the  place  of  one  depreciated  and  almost 
worthless.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  which  had 
suffered  in  common  with  every  other  interest,  have 
once  more  revived;  and  the  whole  country  exhibits 
an  aspect  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  Trade  and 
barter,  no  longer  governed  by  a wild  and  speculative 
mania,  rest  upon  a solid  and  substantial  footing;  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  cities,  in  every  direction,  be- 
speaks most  strongly  the  favorable  circumstances  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  My  happiness,  in  the  re- 
lirement  which  shortly  awaits  me,  is  the  ardent  hope 
which  I experience,  that  this  state  of  prosperity'is 
neither  deceptive  nor  destined  to  be  short  lived,  and 
that  measures  which  have  not  yet  received  its  sanc- 
tion, but  which  I cannot  but  regard  as  closely  connec- 
ted with  the  honor,  the  glory,  and  still  more  enlarged 
prosperity  of  the  country,  are  destined,  at  an  eul'ly 
day,  to  receive  the  anpoval  of  congress.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  with  these  anticipations  I 
shall  most  gladly  leave  to  others,  more  able  than  my- 
self, the  noble  and  pleasing  task  of  sustaining  the 
public  prosperity.  I shall  carry  with  me  into  retire- 
ment the  gratifying  reflection  that,  as  my  sole  object 
throughout  has  been  to  advanca  the  public  good,  I 
may  not  entirely  have  failed  in  accomplishing  it;  and 
this  gratification  is  heightened  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  fact  that  when,  under  a deep  and  abiding  sense  of 
duty,  I have  found  myself  constrained  to  resort  to 
the  qualified  Veto,  it  has  neither  been  followed  by 
disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  people,  nor  weakened 
in  any  degree  iheir  attachment  to  lliat  great  conser- 
vative feature  of  our  government. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  Dcccnbcr,  1344. 
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Important  tkom  Mexico-  The  I3ritish_brig  of  war 
Sparuin,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  27th  ult.,  with 
Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  17 1 h Nov. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  aspect  of  affairs  in 
Mexico,  Mr.  Bankhead,  the  British  minister  at  Mexico, 
immediately  despatched  the  Spartan  to  the  Balize,  un- 
der the  command  of  Lord  Min  to,  with  despatches  tor 
his  government.  The  American  minister  availed  him- 
self of  the  same  opportunity  to  lay  before  the  U.  States 
government  a statement  of  what  has  transpired.  The 
Picayune  says: 

‘ It  would  appear,  from  such  of  the  published  corres- 
pondence as  we  have  seen  in  the  Diario,  that  on  the 
31st  ult.  Governor  Shannon,  U.  S.  minister,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Mexican  government,  protesting  against  the 
proposed  invasion  of  'Texas  by  Mexico,  and  especially 
against  the  manner  in  which  the  invasion  was  to  be 
made.  To  this  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  replied — 
(we  have  not  seen  his  communication) — denying  the 
right  of  the  United  Stales  or  any  foreign  government  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic.  Gov. 
Shannon,  in  answer,  characterizes  -the  secretary’s  letter 
as  being  grossly  offensive,  inasmuch  as  it  charges  the 
United  States,  its  government  and  people,  with  false- 
hood, trickery,  intrigue  and  designs  of  the  most  disho- 
norable character.  Gov.  Shannon  alleges  that  the  note 
cf  the  secretary  is  so  gross  in  its  character,  so  oftensive, 
that  he  can  only  demand  that  it  be  at  once  withdrawn  . 
'The  Mexican  minister  replies  with  the  utmost  warmth. 
He  treats  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Shannon’s  correspon- 
dence a.  being  rupee  if  ms  and  offensive,  justifies  all 
that  he  has  himself  written,  protests  that  the  Mexican 
government  has  done,  a id  is  d ting,  all  that  it  can  to  pro 
vent  a rupture  with  the  United  States,  hut  that  affairs 
have  reached  such  a crisis  that  it  is  necessary  tor  his 
government  to  speak  out  plainly  before  the  world.  He 
therefore  declines  to  withdraw  the  note. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee,  noticing  the  correspondence  _ 
says,  that  the  reply  of  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  Senor  liejon,  is  couched  in  courteous  and  res- 
pectful terms.  It  enters  into  an  elaborate  examination 
of  the  various  topics  embraced  in  Mr.  Shannon’s  letter, 
and  attempts  to  refute  the  grounds  of  the  protest.” 

'i'lia  Bee  adds:  ‘‘Wo  learn  further,  that  the  American 
minister  plenipotentiary,  Wilson  Shannon,  esq.,  has 
temporarily  suspended  all  his  iffieial  relations  with  the 
Mexican  government.” 

Gen.  Duff  Green  left  VeraCruz  with  despatches  in 
the  cutter  Woodbury,  tor  Pensacola,  the  day  the  Spar- 
tan sailed. 

Revolutionary  movement.  In  the  slate  of  Jalisco,  a 
formidable  revolution  had  broken  out.  It  was  led  by 
Gen.  Paredes.  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  8500  troop:-, 
and  twenty  field  pieces,  was  on  his  way  to  the  scene  ol 
action. 

On  the  (5  h irist.,  he  issued  (says  the  Picayune)  a brief, 
and  spirited  address  to  the  army,  lie  denounces  the 
conduct  of  Paredes,  in  stirring  up  a revolution  in  Gua- 
dalajara, declares  him  a traitor  and  the  instrument  of  a 
faction,  and  appeals  to  the  troops  by  their  former  ex- 
ploits to  stand  by  him,  and  chastise  the  infamous  crime. 

Business  Circles.  Business  doesn’t  circle  much  ju-t 
now;  win'er  is  upon  us,  though  as  yet  in  gentle  mood. — 
The  canals  are  frozen,  and  some  of  the  rivers  have 
placed  a crystallized  embargo  upon  trade.  Nineteen 
vessels  were  frozen  up  at  Bangor.  An  attempt  was  mak- 
ing to  cut  a channel  nine  miles  long  to  let  them  out. 
Five  hundred  boats  were  frozen  up  at  Albany,  but  the 
river  is  now  open  again-  The  Susquehanna  lias  been 
frozen  across  as  low  down  as  Columbia.  Our  Baltimore 
navigation  has  not  been  obstructed. 

The  loco  papers  say  that  the  attempt  of  the  vvbigs  to 
create  a panic  has  failed.  The  whig  papers  say  they 
are  as  averse  to  disasters  in  trade  as  their  opponents, 
and  have  quite  as  strong  interest  in  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  such  disasters.  The  locos  maintain  that  a re- 
action has  commenced— that  stocks  tire  improving  again, 
and  that  the  shipments  of  specie  are  about  to  cease.  The 
whies  deny  the  fact,  anti  insist  that  though  there  are 
fluctuations  in  the  price  . of  stocks,  as  there  always  is 
during  changes,  yet  that  the  genera!  tendency  continues 
downward,  except  in  Texas  bonds,  which  have  advanc- 
ed rapidly  ever  since  the  election  of  Mr.  Folk  to  the 
presidency — and  now  command  three  times  the  pr.ee 
they  sold  at  prior  to  the  presidential  election. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Monday  informs  us  that 
the  banks  in  that  city  arc  drawing  specie  from  indebted 
banks— that  the  movements  of  those  institutions  wen 
puzzling  some  of  the  oldest  heads  in  Wsfll  street.  A 
large  portion  of  the  discounting  and  loaning,  says  the 
Tribune,  is  now  done  by  private  bankers,  and  the  at 
tempts  of  the  banks  to  gel  up  the  rale  of  interest  fails. — 
'The  article  closes  however  by  quoting  rates  at  * live  pet 
cent  for  the  best  hypothecated  papet”  adding,  that  "the 
regular  discount  rate  is  six  per  cent.” 

Our  last  advices  (rom  Europe  left  the  stock  of  rot 
ton,  flour,  and  tobacco,  all  the  staples  of  export  from 
ibis  country,  aceumula  iug  on  hand,  and  prices  looking 
rather  down  than  up  American  provisions  though  in 
demand,  scarcely  pay  the  adventure  of  shipping. ' If  i: 
fails  to  reach  the  market  in  very  prime  condition,  a hea 
vy  loss  is  sustained.  Hay  is  found  to  be  a losing  bits! 
ness  for  shipping  to  England— so  far  as  the  trial  ha:- 
been  made.  Fruit  will  probably  bo  an  article  of  some 
consequence  hereafter,  though  like  the  West  India  fruit 
trade,  exceedingly  uncertain.  Yankee  notions,  clock:, 
rocking  chairs,  and  cradles  w til  have  to  help  to  save  on. 
.smocie  from  shipment.  What  a world  of  them  it  woulc. 


| require  to  pay  up  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  with 
Europe? 

The  New  York  packet  for  Liverpool  which  sailed  on 
Monday  took  out  $ 100,000  in  specie. 

Public  Defosites.- — The  U.  S.  Treasurer’s  weekly 
statement  shows  that  there  were  standing  to  the  credit  of 
the  U.  Slates  on  the  25th  of  November  in  t lie  various 
deposite  banks  and  offices,  §12,903,700.  Of  this  sum, 
$2,140,000  is  in  the  Merchants’  Bank,  Boston  ; nearly 
four  millions  of  dollars  in  the  free  deposite  banks  of  New' 
i York;  §700,000  in  the  bank  of  Philadelphia  ; $619,314 
, in  the  bank  of  Baltimore  ; one  million  and  a half  in  the 
j District  banks  ; and  $1,445,000  in  the  hands  of  Corcoran 
‘and  Riggs,  of  the  District. 

j Boston  Trade. — Exports  from  the  port  during  the 
I month  of  November — 

Domestic  products,  $642,176 

Foreign  do.  428,704 


Total 


$1.070, 8S0 


The-. Boston  and  Albany  railroad.  The  total  reve- 
nue of  the  road  fur  1842  was  $512,683 

do.  for  1S43  573,822 

do.  for  11  months  of  1311  846,710 

Domestic  goods.  There  were  exported  from  the  port 
of  Boston  during  last  week,  1000  bales  to  Cuili,  and  70 
bales  to  Pernamuuco  and  the  West  Indies. 

New  York  trade,  &c.  Receipts  at  the  custom  house 
during  the  last  week  . ' . . $123,916  49 

Do.  during  the  month  of  November  606,453  63 
Do.  do.  October  1,339,247  78 

Do.  the  11  months  ending  30. h Nov.  21,205,442  99 
Imparls  into  New  Yutk  during  the  months  of 

October  and  November. 
Free  goods,  excepting  specie  $653,845  $230,979 

Dutiable  goods.  3,913,233  1,891,893 

Specie  and  bullion  43,533  39,372 


Total  imports  $4,640,667  $2,212,244 

Tue  New  York  canals  will  this  year  net  a revenue 
of  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  the 
receipts  into  the  state  treasury  from  the  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  have  not  ceased  with  the  closing  ol 
the  canal.  Tolls  must  be  paid  on  all  freight  iran-portcd 
by  the  line  of  railroads,  running  along  the  canal. 

Flour.  Aggregate  receipts  at  the  tide  water  from 
opening  of  navigation  to  the  close  of  3J  week  of  Nov. 

Flour,  bbls.  Wheat,  bus. 

1844  2.131,807  1,114,205 

1843  1,396,965  816,519 


Increase 


134,811 


297,686 


A silver  mine , has  recently  been  opened  in  Blount 
county, East  Tennessee,  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
value. 

Ciiurch  items.  Knrceni  converted.  Mrs.  Abbot, 
writes  to  her  sister  from  Bitrinah,  that  many  con- 
versions have  been  made  both  in  Arruena  and  Burmah, 
recently.  Mr  A.  had  baptized  eighty,  and  Ko  Shyat 
Kyou  had  recently  made  a tour  of  the  churches  and 
baptized  one  thousand  live  hundred  and  fifty  converts. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  Susquehanna  river  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  took 
fire  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  instant,  and  twenty  of  the 
twenty  four  spans  were  entirely  consumed. 

d'lns  bridge  was  one  of  the  must  splendid  pieces  of 
architecture  in  the  country.  The  railroad  cars  ran  over 
the  top,  and  beneath  was  a carnage  way  and  foot  path, 
it  was  something  over  a mile  long,  and  cost  about  130,- 
U00  dollars.  Its  destruction  will  ne  a serious  loss  to  the 
company,  and  a great  inconvenience  to  the  community. 

]>jt  tile  most  serious  part  of  the  disaster,  was  the  loss 
of  lives  and  personal  injury  which  occurred  in  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  the  fi  tmes.  The  expedient  was  adopted 
near  the  Harrisburg  shore  to  cut  away  the  roof  and  up- 
per part  of  the  bridge  entirely,  about  half  way  between 
two  piers;  and  when  the  lire  readied  this  point,  the  hose 
companies  were,  in  readiness  and  were  successful  in  ar- 
resting it;  but  when  it  burned  through,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, the  whole  span  went  down,  carrying  with  it 
about  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  who  were  s anding  With  the 
hose  between  the  point  cut  and  the  pier,  crushing  seve- 
ral between  the.  limbers  and  mangling  uieir  bodies  most 
uornbiy,  and  seriously  injuring  many  others.  O ,e  man 
was  lulled  instantly  and  two  others  were  carried  sense- 
less to  the  shore,  whose  lives  are  despaired  of.  It  is 
feared  that  there  may  still  lc  others  beneath  the  limbers 
•vho  have  not  yet  been  found,  as  several  hats  have  been 
picked  up,  fo-r  which  there  are  no  owners. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Harrisburg  furnish  t he  names 
>f  lour  persons  killed, — several  are  known  to  be  drown- 
ed,— otliers  have  their  backs  broken — their  legs  and 
inns  crushed,  etc.  About  fifty  are  said  to  be  killed  ot 
vc  undid 

Cuba  slave  trade  G il  O’Donnell,  governor  ol 
Oubo,  lias  issued  a proclamation  declaring  that,  aflci 
he  1st  January  next,  all  vessels  arriving  in  Cuba  with 
-laves  on  board  wtli  be  confiscated.  [This  is  in  compli- 
mce.witlia  demand  made  by  the  British  government 
ipon  that  of  Spain  for  the  fulfilment  of  an  existing  trea- 
ty on  the  subject  j 

Pennsylvania  Nomination.  The, Pennsylvania  clcc 
tors  ol  president  and  vice  president,  in  addition  to  per- 
■ ornii'i;'  their  official  duties  on  Wednesday  last,  united 
in  a recommendation  to  the  president  elect,  to  appoint 
die  honorable  James  Bu.l.atun  as  his  seuetaiy  ol  stale. 


Elections. — Alabama.  Returns  have,  been  received 
from  all  the  counties  in  this  state  except  Walker,  which 
usually  gives  a small  loco  majority.  According  to 

these, , the  vote  for  Mr.  Polk  is  33,320,  and  fir  Mr.  Clay 
21,345,  making  Mr.  Polk’s  majority  11,975.  Walker, 
county  will  probably  make  the  final  majority  12,00.1). 

Mississippi.  The  official  vote  exhibits  the  following 
result: 

Polk,  23,162 

Clay,  17,920 

Majority  for  Polk,  5,212 

Louisiana.  Official  returns  from  a!!  the  parishes  in 
this  state  but  two,— De  Soto  and  Caddo, — show  a ma- 
jority for  Mr.  Folk  of  656.  The  parish  of  De  Soto  is 
reported  to  have  given  a loco  majority  of  66,  and 
Caddo  a whig  majority  of  55.  If  these  reports  are  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Polk’s  majority  in  the  slate  is  687,  including 
the  Plaquemine  vote,  wiiieh  the  vvhigs  contest.  It  the 
Plaquemiue  vote  were  thrown  out,  Mr.  Clay’s  majority 
would  be  over  300.  If  the  vote  of  that  precinct  were 
admitted  to  be  as  at  the  election  of  1813,  Mr.  Clay  ’s  ma- 
jority in  the  state  would  be  about  30.  The  total  vote  as 
given  is,  13,417  for  Polk,  12;831  for  Clay. 

Indiana.  The  Indiana  State  Journal,  published  at 
Indianapolis,  furnishes  us  with  the  official  votes  in  In- 
diana Mr.  Polk  received  70,181  and  Mr.  Clay  67,867. 
Mr.  Polk’s  majority  2,314.  Mr.  Birney  received  2,106 
votes. 

Michigan.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  contains  official 
returns  Jrum  all  the  counties  in  Michigan,  which  show 
the  following  result:  For  Mr.  Polk  27.7U3;  for  Mr.  Clay, 
24,237;  for  Mr.  Birney,  3,632.  Mr.  Polk  has,  therefore, 
a majority  ol  3,466 over  Mr.  Ciay,  but  lacks  167  of  a 
majority  of  the  whole  vote.  G w.  Barry’s  (L.  F.)  ma- 
jority last  year  was  between  6,000  and  7,000. 

Tiie  locos  have  a majority  on  joint  ballot  in  the  legis- 
lature of  57. 

Damages.  Nelson  Webber  and  others  have  recently, 
recovered  420.033  33  of  the  Penobscot,  (Me.)  boom 
corporation, — for  negligently  and  carelessly  managing 
so  that  a large  quantity  of  logs  belonging  to  the  pidls. 
were  unreasonably -delayed  and  kept  back  from  being 
rafted  ou-t-ol  the  boom,  occasioning  great  loss  by  delay 
and  by  a large,  number  of  logs  being  carried  away  in  the 
ice  and  drifted  out  to  sea. 

Great  Britain.  The  united  annua!  incomes  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  have  iately  been  estimated  at 
from  £2 90,000,000  to  £310,000,609,  about  two  years  ot 
which  would  pay  olf  the  entire  national  debt.  In  six 
years,  1700  miles  ol  railway  have  been  completed,  at  a 
ci  st  of  £5 1,000,000.  The  length  of  the  navigable  canals 
in  England  exceeds  2260  miles.  The  number  ol  in- 
habitable houses  is  593,91 1 — nearly  double  the  number 
of  1831 . 

Steamer-  The  Britannia  left  Boston  on  the  1st  Inst, 
with  37  passengers  for  Liverpool. 

The  Smithsonian  bequest,  with  the  accruing  inter- 
est thereon,  now  amounts  to  $600,000.  Congress  will 
bo  called  upon  at  the  present  session  no  doubt,  to  make 
a suitable  disposition  ol  this  fund,  in  accordance  with 
rhe  benevolent  view  of  the  generous  donor. 

Tall  Female. — The  Cincinnati  Atlas  says  there  is  a 
woman  in  that  city  who  is  6 feet  11  inches  tab!  Ol 
course  site  is  a native  of  Kentucky — which  raises  the 
tallest  women  as  well  as  the  tallest  men  of  any  state  in 
the  Un  on. 

HOLLAND. 

Opening  of  the  session.  On  the  21st  Oct.,  his  majesty 
opened  the  chambers.  Standing  before  the  throne, 
he  delivered  a speech,  of  which  the  following  ate 
the  chief  passages: 

“I  regret  that  our  West  India  colonies  continue  in 
a languishing  slate;  however,  means  have  been  pro- 
posed to  me  to  recover  them.  The  budget  will  prove 
to  you  that  the  government  does  not  stop  in  then- 
course  of  retrenchment.  The  tariff  of  imports,  ex- 
ports, and  transit  duties,  already  provisionally  com- 
municated to  you  will  now'become  a subject  of  your 
deliberation.  IL  will  bo  necessary  seriously  to  attend 
to  the  reform  of  our  monetary  system. 

M.  A.  Van  Genner  was  appointed  president  of  the 
first  chamber,  for  the  session. 

It  appears  front  the  communication  made  by  the 
minister  of  finance  on  the  2Glh  of  last  mouth,  that 
the  entire  capital  of  different  kinds  of  national  debt, 
at  five  and  four  and  a half  per  cent.,  which  has  boon 
comprehended  in  the  measure  of  conversion  or  re- 
payment, was  401)  000,000  florins;  the  amount  of  the 
capital  converted  is  248,444,000  florins;  there  re- 
mains to  be  converted,  151,837,00b  florins. 

GERMANY. 

It  apears,  from  ah  official  return,  that  at  the  end 
of  August  last,  there  had  been  completed  in  Germa- 
ny 475  French  leagues  of  rail  roads,  and  that  the 
capital  employ  ed  amounted  to  about  5 ) million  pounds 
sterling. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm.  The  affairs  of  Sweden  begin  tocrcafe 
a sensation  in  the  political  world.  Letters  from 
Stockholm  state  that  the  King  of  Sweden  has  de- 
manded the  authorisation'  to  concede  to  a foreign 
power  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew — as  it  was 
inerous  rather  than  useful  to  the  resources  of  the 
country.  It  has  belonged  to  Sweden  ever  since  1784. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Caledonia,  at  Bos- 
ton, on  Saturday  last,  we  have  London  dates  to  the 
19lh  ult.  Nothing  of  material  interest  had  transpir- 
ed. The  Acadia  reached  Liverpool  on  the  14th. — 
The  packet  ship  Rochester  reached’  Liverpool  the 
13th,  having  left  New  York  the  23d  October.  The 
mammoth  steamer  Great  Britain  has  been  unable  to 
leave  Bristol  on  her  trial  trip, — she  is  now  detained 
for  a tide  high  enough  to  get  out. 

The  queen  and  prince  Albert  are  said  to  be  in 
prime  health,  and  we  have  the  details  of  their  at- 
tending a splendid  christening  at  Burleigh,  prince 
Albert  officiating  as  godfather  to  a little  “Victoria.” 

The  anti  corn  law  league  have  taken  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre  for  the  next  season,  at  a rent  of  .£3000. 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  Edinburg,  died  recently  of 
apoplexy.  Mrs.  Holland,  the  authori  e,  cfi  d on  t!  e 
9th  ult.,  aged  74.  The  empress  of  Russia  is  in  very 
bad  health,  having  h ail  a hemorrhage  of  the  lungs. — 
M ss  Martineau  has  pul  lished  an  account  of  the  entire 
relief  she  has  experienced  by  mesmerism  from  a 
painful  disorder  which  was  rapidly  sinking  her  to- 
wards the  grave,  and  for  which  medical  aid  was 
deemed  unavailing.  Alderman  Gibbs,  the  new  lord 
mayor  of  London,  was  sworn  into  office  on  the  8th 
ult. 

Ireland.  At  the  repeal  meeting  of  the  11th,  Mr. 
Ray,  the  secretary,  re-appeared,  bringing  a letter 
from  O’Connell,  his  late  fellow  prisoner,  which  an- 
nounced that  he  should  bo  with  them  at  their  meeting 
on  the  25th,  and  bring  forward  two  important  propo- 
sitions; one  of  which  was  to  impeach  those  who  had 
prosecuted  him.  Mr.  O'Connell  in  a long  letter, 
states  that  the  English  whigs  have  baulked  the  at- 1 
tempt  to  get  up  a federal  - movement  on  that  side  of 
the  channel,  and  he  therefore  abandons  the  scheme 
and  “ hurrah  then  for  the  repeal 

Spain.  A conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  minister 
lias  been  detected.  General  Prim  and  many  others 
are  implicated  and  arrested. 

Italy  lias  suffered  severely  by  inundations. 

Germany  is  much  occupied  by  Zoll  Verein  nego- 
tiations. The  Austrian  states  it  is  said  will  not  ac- 
cede to  the  union.  The  trade  of  Holland  and  Bra- 
zil are  subjects  of  negotiation. 

Holland.  The  chambers  had  been  debating  for 
six  days,  on  a reply  to  the  king’s  speech,  which  de- 
bate for  the  first  time,  was  conducted  with  open 
doors. 

Poland.  A conspiracy  was  detected,  or  rather 
suspected.  Arrests  were  made,  and  several  persons 
were  ordered  to  the  mines  of  Siberia. 

China  dates  to  the  13th  July,  announce  the  deatli 
of  the  governor  of  Canton. 

India.  Bombay  dates  to  the  1st  October.  Seri- 
ous riots  took  place  at  Surat  on  the  28th  August,  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  the  salt  tax. 

Mexico.  All  eyes  are  now  directed  towards  our 
neighbor  of  the  south.  Santa  Anna  has  his  hands 
full.  In  addition  to  the  menacing  posture  of  affairs 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, intelligence  received  at  New  Orleans  by  the 
Waterwitch,  from  Vera  Cruz,  as  late  as  the  27th 
November,  represent  the  extent  of  the  disaffections 
against  Santa  Anna,  as  assuming  a very  serious  cha- 
racter. We  had  accounts  before  of  the  province  of 
Jalisco  being  in  arms,  and  that  Santa  Anna  at  the 
head  6000  men  was  marching  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection. The  accounts  now  state  that  the  assemblies 
of  the  departments  of  Aguas  Calientes,  Queretaro, 
San  Louis  Potosi,  and  Zacatecas  have  joined  Pare- 
des, and  that  the  whole  interior  is  reported  as  up  in 
arms  in  favor  of  the  revolution.  Vera  "Cruz  has  de- 
clared for  Santa  Anna,  but  the  soldiers  were  sus- 
pected of  disallcction.  Santa  Anna  had  approached 
Mexico  and  was  near  the  city,  but  his  6000  men 
were  said  to  be  deserting  by  whole  regiments.  One 
regiment  numbering  800  had  only  its  officers  and 
lour  privates  left.  A rumor  prevailed  at  Vera  Cruz 
that  he  was  in  full  retreat  towards  Vera  Cruz.  A 
private  letter  received  at  New  Orleans  from  Vera 
Cruz,  intimates  that  Santa  Anna’s  administration  was 
about  to  be  overthrown, — that  more  than  30,000  ci- 
tizens were  under  arms,  and  that  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  closed  against  him. 

By  the  way,  tiie  New  York  Sun  says:  “Some  time 
since  a singular  document  wa3  placed  in  our  nosses- 
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sion,  which  wc  did  not  then  use,  partly  because  its 
contents  were  not  at  our  absolute  disposal,  and  part- 
ly because  we  did  not  give  it  the  consideration  to 
which  subsequent  events  have  proved  it  was  entitled. 
It  contained  in  full  detail,  the  plan  of  an  association 
or  secret  society  in  Mexico,  whose  members  were 
mutually  pledged  to  labor  for  the  political  and  abso- 
lute union  of  Mexico  with  tiie  United  States,  and 
gives  the  reasons  for  this  bold  and  original  deter- 
mination. The  names  appended  are  among  the  most 
influential  in  Mexico — men  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  and  workings  of  our  institutions.” 

If  reliance  be  placed  in  this  statement,  the  “an- 
nexation of  Mexico”  will  hardly  tarry  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  “annexation  of  Texas.” 

Texas.  Trade  of  Galveston.  Tiie  imports  during 
the  year  ending  31st  October  amounted  to  $510,329 
37.  Revenue  received  for  the  same  period  $158,- 
615  47. 

News  of  the  probability  of  the  election  of  Poll; 
and  Dallas,  was  received  with  great  joy  in  Texas. 


. NATIONAL  AFFAIRS, 
APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Reuben  M.  Whitney,  Esq.  to  be  Recorder  of  the 
general  land  office. 

Jonathan  Stoddard,  E-q.  of  New  Haven,  is  ap- 
pointed District  Attorney  for  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
in  the  place  Chas.  Chapman,  esq.  removed. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  Texian  papers  state  that  Capt.  David  Boon, 
of  the  United  States  army,  attended  the  recent  Indi- 
an treaty  as  a commissioner  from  the  United  States,  and 
also  that  Lieut.  Stephens,  of  the  United  States  army, 
arrived  at  Washington,  Texas,  on  the  12th  ultimo, 
with  despatches  from  this  Government,  represented 
to  bo  favorable  to  Texas. 

THE  NAVY. 

'I’he  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton,  Captain  Stockton,  was 
docked  at  Gosport  navy  yard  last  week.  On  the  SlL 
instant,  she  left  Norfolk  for  Philadelphia,  where  she 
now  is. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  Com.  Conner,  went  to  sea 
from  Norfolk  last  Sunday  on  a cruise. 

The  Mexican  steamer  Guadaloupg , Com.  E«pins,  left 
Norfolk  on  Saturday  for  Vera  Cruz  via  Havana. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland  arrived  at  Port  Mahon, 
on  the  2oth  October,  from  Malta. 

'Phe  Plymouth,  Corn.  Henry,  was  daily  expected  at 
Mahon  from  Marsellcs. 

The  U.  S brig  Oregon,  Lieut.  A.  Sinclair,  comman- 
der, put  into  Kingston,  Jam.  on  the  1 7. h uli.,  for  provi- 
sions. All  well.  She  was  to  have  sailed  on  tiie  19di  ult. 
for  Caithagena,  to  await  the  arrival  ot  Mr.  Blackford, 
our  minister  at  Bogota,  who  is  to  return  in  the  Oregon 
to  the  Uuiled  Stales. 

A letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the  United  Stales 
ship  Dec.uur,  dated  Botiguiia,  Africa,  September  25th, 
1844.  Our  ship  arrived  hete  to  day  from  a cruise.  Oil 
Loango  spoke  H.  B.  M.  Star,  on  a cruise,  having  within 
a few  dayscapturt  d two  Spanish  brigs  full  of  slaves  arid 
a large  amount  of  specie,  and  sent  them  to  Ascension, 
which  is  the  English  admiral's  rendezvous.  Wc  arc  all 
well  and  now  hound  to  Windward. 

The  U.  S.  Erie  sailed  from  Brooklyn  on  the  9th  for 
the  coast  ol  Africa. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Shark,  from  Guayaquil,  was  at 
Callao  on  the  21st  of  August. 

'l'lie  U.  S.  frigate  Savannah  sailed  from  Callao  on 
the  13th  of  August  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  U.  S.  store  ship  Relief  sailed  on  the  ICth,  from 
the  same  port  for  Valparaiso. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Saratoga  towed  into  Norfolk  navy 
yard  on  the  6th  instant,  to  be  lilted  fur  sea. 

The  Macedonian.  A letter  from  Com.  Perry  com- 
mandant of  the  African  squadron  dated  at  sea  Lat. 
0.  0.  Long.  0.  0.  July  4th  1844,  says:  ’1  he  regula- 

tion'! of  the  service,  requiring  that  a salute  should  be 
fired  in  commemoration  of  the  day,  1 determined  to 
give  the  ceremony  greater  interest,  by  firing  at  the 
precise  instant,  that  the  ship  should  be  immediately 
upon  the  Equator.  At  noon,  it  was  ascertained,  by 
careful  observations,  that  we  were  in  lat.  U0  deg.  14 
min.  S.  having  crossed  to  the  southward  during  the 
morning.  The  ship  was  now  steered  to  the  north- 
ward, and  at  2 h,  55.,  P.  M.  had  again  reached  the 
Equator,  in  longitude  OU  deg.  30  mm.  cast  of  Grcon- 
vvliich — at  which  point  she  was  hove  lo,  and  26  guns 
were  fired  in  honor  ot  the  twentv-six  states  of  tiie 


federal  union.  And  tomakelhe  commemoration  of  the 
day  still  more  remarkable,  she  was  then  run  directly 
upon  the  Equator  due  west,  true,  39  miies,  until  at 
7 h.  10  m.  P.  M.  she  reached  the  spot  where  the  Me- 
ridian of  Greenwich  intersects  the  Equator — the 
point  of  no  latitude  and  no  longitude,  according  to  the 
recognized  charts  in  general  use,  and  from  which  this 
letter  is  dated.  Here  13  guns  have  been  fired  in 
honor  of  the  original  thirteen  stales. 

Another  curious  incident  may  he  appropriately 
mentioned  in  this  communication.  On  the  J Gili  of 
March  last,  this  ship  being  on  her  passage  to  tiie 
north,  crossed,  at  2,  P,  M.,  tiie  very  point  of  her  cap- 
ture, which,  according  to  the  official  despatch  of 
commodore  Decaturs,  was  in  latitude  20  deg.  00  min. 
N.,  longitude  29  deg.  30  inin-.,  west. 

The  position  of  the  ship  at  noon,  two  hours  previ- 
ous, was  ascertained  by  meridian  observation  and  by 
three  good  chronometers,  to  be  in  latitude  28  deg,  48 
min.,  and  longitude  28  deg.,  29  min  , W.,  so  there 
could  be  no  possible  errorjasto  Her  position  at  2,  F.  M. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Pioneer  was  sold  at  auction  at  Nor-' 
folk  onthe  7lli  instant,  she  was  22:2  tons,  built  of  live 
oak,  ofgreatstrengtl),  coppered  ano  copper  fastened, 
recently  from  sea. 

Naval  Sentence.  Tiie  sentence -of  the  naval 
general  court  martial,  recently  held  in  Washington,  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  John  Faron  Jr.,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Missouri,  is  suspension  forone year,  it  was  approv- 
ed by  president  Tyler. 

Capture  of  the  whole  of  the  blockading  Ar- 
gentine SQUADRON  OFF  MONTE  VlDEO,  BY  THE  U. 
States  frigate  Congress,  Capt,  Voriiees. 

By  an  arrival  at  New  York  files  of  the  Buenes  Ay- 
res ‘‘British  Packet”  to  tiie  12th  October  are  received. 
They  contain  tiie  British  veision  of  an  affair  oil' 
Monte  Video,  which  we  wait  for  a more  authentic 
statement  of,  from  our  own  officers. 

Preliminary  to  giving  the  account  al'uded  to,  it  is 
propper  to  state,  that  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
commander  VV.  D.  Newman,  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
shooner Cambridge,  is  received.  It  appears  that  one 
of  tiie  Argentine  vessels  of  war  had  fired  into  the 
Bainbridge,  and  that  commander  Newman,  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  been  done  by  mistake.  did  not  return 
tiie  fire.  His  conduct  is  said  to  have  been  approved 
by  his  own  officers,  but  was  censured  by  other  offi- 
cers of  tiie  squadron,  which  so  operated  upon  his 
mind  as  to  produce  delirium.  All  the  efforts  of  his’ 
crew  to  compose  bis  mind  were  unavailing;  On  the 
11th  Oct.  tie  sprung  overboard,  and  was  drowned. 

How  far  this  affair  may  have  operated  to  produce 
the  measures  taken  by  Cap.  Voorhees  on  the  29ih  of 
October,  we  shall  no  doubt  learn  by  his  report  of  tiie 
a Hair  to  the  government,  which  his  countrymen  will 
await  tiie  arrival  of  with  no  small  anxiety. 

The  account  given  in  the  “British  Packet”  is  in 
substance  that  on  the  23th  of  October  a pilot-boat 
schooner  called  the  Sancala,  and  armed  by  tiie  be- 
sieging, general  Oribe,  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
Buseo  against  the  cruisers  of  tiie  Monte  Videans 
gave  chase  to  some  Monte  Videan  fishing  boats,  one 
of  which  ran  alongside  of  a barque  in  the  harbor 
which  received  the  crew  of  uie  fishin°-  boat 
board.  ° 

The  Sancala,  after  capturing  several  of  the  fi.-hin-r 
boats,  came  alongside  ol  the  blockading  flagship  and 
delivered  some  despatches  from  Oribe,  after  which 
she  got  under  way.  Meantime  tiie  barque  which 
bad  protected  the  fishermen,  and  which  proved  to  be 
tiie  Rosalva,  having  on  board  Mr.  Silas  E Burrows 
of  New  York,  (who  had  a difficulty  with  tiie  Argen- 
tine government,  some  time  ago,  owing  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  his  ship,  the  Herald,)  had  sent  a boat  on  boaad 
tiie  frigate  Congress,  which  soon  after  manned  some 

of  her  boats  and  sent  them  to  hoard  the  Sancala. 

The  crews  of  the  boats,  on  boarding  the  Sancala 
hauled  down  tiie  Oriental  flag,  hoisted  1 hat  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  sent  the  officers  and  crew  on  hoard 
tiie  Congress. 

The  Sancala,  being  now  manned  by  United  States 
officers  and  seamen,  captured  the  Ninth  of  July,  one 
ol  tiie  blockading  squadron;  and,  lo  make  short  of  the 
story,  all  the  other  blockading  vessels  were  taken 
possession  oi  by  Captain  Voornecs,  some  with  and 
some  without  a show  of  resistance.  They  were  the 
Ninth  oi  July,  tiie  Twenty  fifth  of  May,  and  the  Re- 
publicaiio;  the  Tvventy-fiiti.  oi  May  not  stnkiiu  un- 
til a shot  had  been  hied  over  her  iron:  the ''Con- 
gress. 
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Captain  Fittcn,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  of  May,  when 
his  vessel  was  boarded,  desired  to  know  the  reason 
for  all  this  preceedure,  but  Captain  Voorhees refused 
to  give  him  any ; subsequently  however,  when  Capt. 
F.  was  senten  board  the  Congress,  Captain  Voorhees 
told  him  that  some  of  the  musket  shots  fired  from  the 
Sancala,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  fishing  boat,  had 
struck  the  Rosalva,  and  that  this  was  the  reason. 

Captain  F.  explained  that  the  Sancala  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Argentine  squadron,  but  was  fitted  out  by 
Oribe,  and  carried  the  Oriental  flag;  upon  which, 
says  the  Packet,  Captai  n Voorhees  perceived  that  he 
had  been  too  hasty  and  Is’gnified  to  Capt.  F.  and  the 
other  Argentine  officers  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
rejoin  their  respective  vessels,  and  hoist  their  flags; 
a liberty  of  the  latter  branch  of  which  Capt.  F.  re- 
fused to  avail  himself  without  ample  apology  and  re- 
paration. 

He  subsequently,  however,  went  on  board  his  ves- 
sel and  drew  up  an  energetic  protest,  which  he  sent 
to  Captain  Voorhees. 

Shortly  after  a new  commodore  arrived  and  took 
command  of  the  Argentine  squadron,  who  ordered  the 
vessels  to  hoist  their  flags  again  and  proclaimed  the 
rc-establishment  of  the  blockade. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  advices  from  Monte  Video 
(at  Buenos  Ayres)  Captain  Voorhees  still  detained 
the  Sancala  with  her  officers  and  crew,  on  the  plea 
that  no  papers  were  found  on  board,  showing  her 
character. 

The  Packet  affirms  that  the  attempts  to  involve 
Brazil  in  a war  with  Buenos  Ayres  have  utterly  fail- 
ed; and  gives  a long  account  of  an  attempt  made  by 
Senor  Paz  [formerly  commandant  of  Monte  Video]  to 
escape  from  Brazil,  after  being  denied  passports  by 
the  Brazilian  Government.  He  had  got  as  far  as 
Santa  Catalina,  but  was  there  arrested  and  sent  back 
to  R-io  de  Janeiro. 

Fresh  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  the  Brazilian 
provice  of  Pernan.b  tco,  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment had  been  obliged  to  send  thither  a large  rein- 
forcement of  troops. 

General  Oribe  had  published  a decree,  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  merchandize  from  Monte  Video 
into  any  other  port  of  the  Oriental  Republic. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Rivera  are  given  in  the 
Packet  of  September  14 — to  wit,  that  alter  a vain  at- 
tempt of  three  days  to  gain  possession  of  Core  Largo, 
a small  town  on  the  frontier,  he  and  his  forces  took 
to  flight  on  the  approach  of  Gen.  Urquiza  and  had  not 
been  heard  of  since. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Maine  Election— Official. 


Clay. 

Polk 

Birney. 

York 

3216 

5117 

453 

Cumberland 

4483 

6367 

695 

Lincoln 

4566 

5354 

461 

Hancock 

1849 

2608 

105 

Washington 

2329 

2695 

77 

Kennebeck 

5393 

3535 

561 

Oxford 

1837 

4895 

397 

Somerset 

2848 

2530 

435 

Penobscot 

3376 

4895 

695 

Waldo 

1826 

4661 

316 

Piscataquis 

1074 

1136 

228 

Franklin 

1132 

1609 

392 

Aroostook 

398 

907 

21 

34,377 

45,719 

4836 

Polk’s  majority  over  a 1 ' , 650C. 

Polk’s  plurality  over  Clay,  11,342 
Kingfield  and  Chesterville  in  Franklin,  Brooksville 
in  Hancock,  and  Centreville,  in  Washington,  made 
no  returns — reported  unofficially,  Clay,  241,  Polk 
245,  Birney  26.  Places  not  heard  from  gave,  in 
September,  for  Robinson  53,  Anderson  139,  Scatter- 
ing 5.  [ Kenntbeck  Journal. 

New  York — Electoral  election.  The  highest  vote 
up  o.i  the  loco  ticket  is  for  Benj.  T.  Burlier  237,583 
The  highest  on  the  whig  ticket  is  for 
J A.  Collier  232,482 


Butler’s  majority  over  the  highest  whig  5,106 
rj'he  highest  vote  on  the  abolition  ticket  15,814. 
Butler  falls  short  of  a majority  over  whig  and  ab- 
olition 10,708.  On  the  loco  ticket  John  Gillet  falls 
245  short  of  Butlei’s  vcti — W.  C.oThompson  102,  and 
otheis  from  £0  to  50. 

On  the  whig  ticket  Leavitt  falls  190  short  of  Col- 
lier’s vote — Willis  Hall  74  and  others  from  20  to  30. 

On  the  abolition  ticket  S.  V.  St.  John  falls  1419 
short  of  the  highest  candidate  P.  G.  Key,  106  &c. 

Assuming  the  highest  vote  on  all  three  tickets  as 
the  aggregate  vote  of  the  state  we  would  have  a 
gram?  total  of  485,884.  The  actual  vote  is  note  quite 
so  much. 


Parishes. 
Planuemincs 
St.  Bernard 


185 


Jefferson  434 
St.  Charles  96 
St.  John  Bapt.  142 
St.  James  351 
Ascension  239 
Assumption  285 
Lafourche  Int.  474 


265 

253 


Terrebonne 
Iberville 
W-  B.  Rouge  209 
E B’n  Rouge  325 
E.  Feliciana  329 
W.  Feliciana  243 
St.  Helena  154 
Livingston  100 
Washington  127 
St.  Tammany  169 
Point  Coupee  174 
Concordia  157 
Tensas  183 


Majority  for  Polk 
No  returns  from  Caddo  or  De  Soto. 


UlSlANA 

— Official. 

Polk. 

Parishes. 

Clay. 

1007 

St.  Mary 

352 

84 

St.  Martin 

479 

2612 

Lafayette 

193 

403 

St.  Landry  } 

831 

42 

Calcasieu  ) 

113 

Avoyelles 

189 

181 

Rapides 

419 

264 

Natchitoches 

452 

279 

Claiborne 

193 

137 

Ouachita 

106 

164 

Catahoula 

243 

235 

Carroll 

190 

104 

Madison 

206 

399 

Caldwell 

69 

419 

Caddo 

000 

308 

Union 

206 

222 

Bossier 

59 

229 

Franklin 

134 

230 

Sabine 

255 

199 

De  Soto 

000 

175  j Morehouse 

107 

95 

108 

Vermillion 

176 

586 

650 

475 


198 

194 

000 

213 

103 


31 

104 


12,818  13,477 
12,818 


659 


Vote  of  Tennessee,  by  congressional  districts. 


Districts. 

Clay. 

Polk 

Majorities. 
Whig  Loco. 

1 

4215 

4901 

€86 

2 

6950 

4426 

2524 

*3 

6639 

6001 

638 

4 

3683 

5747 

2064 

5 

3106 

6541 

3435 

6 

4507 

6134 

1627 

7 

€641 

4162 

2479 

8 

5475 

4426 

1049 

9 

4754 

5626 

872 

10 

6050 

5994 

55 

11 

6828 

4628 

2200 

*Now  represented  by  Blackwell, 

locofoco. 

Michigan  Election.  Presidential  Electors.  Official 


1840. 


1844. 


21,165  22.952  27,703  24,237  3632 

21,165  24,237 


Harrison’s  maj. 
^Unofficial. 


1,787  3,466  Polk’s  maj. 


Whig  majority  in  1840. 
Dem.  “ “ 1844. 


1787 

3466 


Dem.  gain. 


„ 5253 

Aggregate  vote  in  1840.  44,411 

“ “ “ 1844.  (without  Chippeway)  55,558 


Abclit'on  vote  in  1840. 
“ “ “ 1844. 


Increase. 


Increase. 


11,147 

294 

3,632 

3,338 


V.  Buren.  Har. 

Polk. 

Clay. 

Bir. 

Allegany 

174 

257 

243 

223 

11 

Barry 

105 

128 

249 

228 

16 

Berrien 

552 

549 

828 

713 

35 

Branch 

661 

543 

888 

644 

89 

Calhoun 

1169 

1143 

1528 

1357 

226 

Cass 

527 

670 

715 

760 

59 

Chippewa* 

59 

41 

14 

Clinton 

144 

221 

283 

255 

19 

Eaton 

229 

337 

376 

410 

61 

Gennesee 

380 

512 

676 

733 

183 

Hillsdale 

721 

841 

1084 

958 

212 

Ingham 

261 

254 

441 

432 

45 

Ionia 

219 

266 

398 

418 

59 

Jackson 

1121 

1504 

1389 

1302 

475 

Kalamazoo 

744 

954 

828 

932 

276 

Kent 

320 

319 

564 

476 

33 

Lapeer 

443 

491 

502 

399 

88 

Lenawee 

1565 

2118 

2272 

2177 

228 

Livingston 

853 

700 

1030 

C87 

108 

Macomb 

1124 

982 

1359 

963 

140 

Mackinaw 

79 

85 

100 

43 

Monroe 

1028 

939 

1283 

870 

48 

Oakland 

2365 

2972 

2833 

2225 

377 

Ottawa 

88 

81 

116 

42 

17 

Saginaw 

100 

89 

104 

107 

2 

Shiawassee 

131 

283 

269 

300 

96 

St.  Clair 

446 

517 

617 

569 

27 

£t.  Joseph 

761 

800 

976 

935 

84 

Van  Buron 

251 

182 

350 

273 

45 

Wayne 

2246 

2237 

2737 

2345 

192 

Washtenaw 

2057 

2526 

2549 

2347 

386 

Missouri.  The  legislature  of  this  stale  assem- 
bled in  Jefferson  city  on  the  18th  inst.  C.  F.  Jack- 
son  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house.  He  is  a Plard 
loco,  and  so  are  all  the  officers  of  both  houses. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  are  before  the  legislature  of  Missouri, 
instructing  their  senators  and  requesting  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  state  to  vote  for,  and  support  pro- 
positions for  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  union. 

Arkansas  Elections  for  Governor.  The  vole  stood 
Drew  (loco)  8797;  Boyd  (loco)  2504;  Gibson  (whig) 
7067.  Drew’s  majority  over  Gibson  1731. 

Representative  to  congress.  A.  Yell  Esq.  (loco)  is 
elected  by  a majority  of  3,427  over  Walker  (whig.) 

The  Legislature.  The  Senate  stands  21  loco,  4 
whig. 

The  Plouse , 64  loco,  11  whig.  Loco  majority  on 
joint  ballot,  70. 

SOUTH  CA KOUIN A AN D MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Sect.  II.  Art.  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  in  the  following  words — 

“T/ie  citizens  of  each  stale  shall  be  entitled  la  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  states.’’’’ 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  and  some  other 
of  the  states,  by  law,  recognize  free  colored  persons 
as  citizens  and  entitled  to  privileges  as  such. 

The  government  of  South  Carolina,  under  the 
apprehension  that  free  colored  persons  from  the 
Eastern  states  were  dangerous  in  their  community, 
enacted  laws  against  the  ingress  of  free  colored  per- 
sons into  said  state.  Others  of  the  slave  holding 
stales,  Maryland  among  the  rest,  has  done  the  same. 
The  law  of  South  Carolina  alluded  to,  directed  the 
arrest,  imprisonment,  &c.,  of  any  such  free  person 
found  within  the  state. 

Against  this  law,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  has 
repeatedly  taken  exception  as  being  irr  violation  of 
the  above  provision  in  the  Constitunon  of  the  United 
States,  alleging  that  under  its  operation,  seamen, 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  were  llabie  to  arrest,  im- 
prisonment, and  punishment  without  having  commit- 
ted any  crime. 

The  object  of  Massachusetts  appears  to  be,  in  the 
first  place,  to  bring  a case  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  under  a belief  that  that  tribunal 
would  pronounce  the  law  in  question  unconstitutional. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
was  repeatedly  called  to  the  subject,  and  a resolution 
was  finally  adopted,  directing  the  governor  to  appoint 
agents  on  behalf  of  the  state,  to  reside  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  arid  another  to  reside  at  N.  Orleans,  La.,  which 
had  adopted  measures  similar  to  those  of  S.  Carolina. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  applied  to  several  legal  gentlemebi  of 
South  Carolina  to  accept  the  appointment  as  agent 
for  Massachusetts,  all  of  whom  promptly  refused  to 
act. 

The  governor  then  appointed  Samuel  Hoar,  Esq., 
a very  respectable  lawyer  of  Massachusetts  to  that 
station.  Mr.  Hoar  accepted  the  appointment,  re- 
paired to  Charleston,  and  on  his  arrival  there  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
informing  him  of  his  appointment  and  the  objects  of 
his  mission. 

Governor  Hammond  made  this  letter  the  occasion 
of  a special  message  to  the  legislature,  on  the  30th  of 
Nov.  for  their  determination,  “whether  any  and  what 
measures  should  be  take.n  to  maintain  the  police 
regulations  of  this  state  within  her  limits.” 

Mr.  Hoar,  in  consequence  of  the  following  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  other  intimations  given  to  him, 
thought  it  best  to  leave  South  Carolina,  and  has  ar- 
rived at  Washington. 

State  of  South  Carolina. — In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.— The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  transmitting  a letter  address- 
ed to  him  by  Samuel  Hoar,  an  agent  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  for  certain  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing Report : 

By  an  act  passed  on  the  19th  day  of  December, 
1835,  the  General  Assembly  endeavored  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  free  negroes  and  persons 
of  color  into  this  state,  upon  principles  of  public 
policy  affectiug  her  safety  and  her  most  vital  inter- 
ests. The  right  of  excluding  from  her  territory  con. 
spirators  against  the  public  peace,  and  disaffected 
persons  whose  presence  may  be  dangerous  lo  her 
safety,  is  essential  to  every  government.  It  is  every 
where  exercised  by  independent  slates,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  forbids  to  South  Carolina  the  right,  or  relieves 
this  legislature  from  the  duty,  of  providing  for  the 
public  safety. 
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Massachusetts  has  seen  fit  to  contest  this  right,  and 
lias  sent  an  agent  to  reside  in  the,  midst  of  us,  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  defeat  a police  regulation  essen- 
tial to  our  peace.  This  agent,  comes  here,  not  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  but  as  the  emissary  of  a 
foreign  government,  hostile  to  our  domestic  institu- 
tions, and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  subverting  our 
internal  police.  We  should  bn  insensible  to  every 
dictate  of  prudence,  if  wo  consented  to  the  residence 
of  such  a missionary,  or  shut  our  eyes  to  the  con- 
sequences of  this  interference  with  our  domestic  con- 
cerns. 

The  union  of  these  states  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose, among  other  things,  of  ensuring  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  providing  for  the  common  defence;  and,  in 
consideration  thereof,  this  stale  yielded  the  right  to 
beep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  with- 
out the  consent  of. congress;  but  whilellius  consenting 
to  be  disarmed,  she  has  in  no  part  of  the  constitutional 
compact  surrendered  her  right  of  interna)  govern- 
ment and  police;  and  cn  the  contrary  thereof,  Insex- 
pressly  reserved  all  powers  noldelegated  to  the  United 
States,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  denominates  as  citizens 
those  persons  for  whose  protection  her  tender  solici 
tude  has  devised  this  extraordinary  mission.  Yet  if 
it  were  admitted  that  they  arc  citizens  of  that  state, 
your  committee  cannot  suppose  that  she  will  chal- 
lenge for  them  greater  rights,  immunities,  and  privi- 
leges, within  our  territories,  than  oro  enjoyed  by 
persons  of  the  same  class  in  South  Carolina.  But 
your  committee  deny  that  they  are  citizens  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution:  nor  did  Massachu 
setts  herself  treat  as  citizens  persons  of  this  class  re- 
siding wiihin  her  limits,  either  at  the  adoption  of  (he 
Constitution  or  since;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  subjected  to  various  disabilities  from  which  her 
other  inhabitants  are  exempt. 

Your  committee  cannot  but  regard  this  extraordi- 
nary movement  as  part  of  a deliberate  and  concerted 
scheme  to  subvert  the  domestic  institutions  ol  the 
Southern  states,  in  plain  violation  of  ihe  terms  of  Ihe 
National  compact,  and  ol  the  good  faith  which  ought 
to  subsist  between  ihe  parties  thereto,  and  to  which 
they  stand  solemnly  pledged. 

Your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved  1st.  That  the  right  to  exclude  from  their 
territories  seditious  persons,  or  others,  whose  pres- 
ence may  be  dangerous  to  their  peace,  is  essentia!  to 
every  independent  state. 

Resolved  2nd.  That  free  negroes  and  persons  of 
color  are  net  cilizens  of  Ihe  United  States,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  which  confers  upon  the 
cilizens  oi  one  state  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  citizens  of  Ihe  several  stale-". 

Resolved  3rd.  That  tie  emissary  sent  by  I he  stale 
ot  M assachusetls  to  the  state  of  Sou Ih  Carolina,  w ith 
the  avowed  purpose  of  interfering  with  her  institu- 
tions and  disturbing  her  peace,  is  to  be  regarded  in 
the  character  he  lias  assumed  and  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

Resolved  4lh.  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be 
requested  to  expel  from  our  territory  the  said  agent, 
after  due  notice  to  depart,  and  that  the  legislature 
will  sustain  the  executive  authority  in  any  measure 
it  may  adopt  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

These  resolulions  were  forthwith  adopted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a vote  of  119  to  1,  and 
afterwards  concurred  in,  unanimously,  it  is  believed, 
by  the  Senate. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  GOV.  J.  II.  HAMMOND ’s  MESSAGE 

To  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  communicated 
tiie  2Gih  ult. 

Gentlemen  of  tiie  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives: In  my  last  annual  message  to  your  pre- 
decessors, 1 congratulated  them  on  the  apparent 
dawn  of  a new  era  in  our  prosperity,  which  I hoped 
might  be  permanent.  The  currency  had  reached, 
and  J am  happy  to  say,  has  continued  to  maintain  a 
sound  condition.  Commerce,  trade,  and  manufac- 
tures, were  flourishing,  as  they  yet  flourish  in  most 
parts  ol  the  civilized  world,  and  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  agriculture  must  aiso  revive.  But  we 
have  been  disappointed.  Against  the  pressure  of 
laws  everywhere  adopted  to  encourage  manufac- 
tures, agriculture  seems  destined  to  struggle  in  vain. 
And  as  these  laws  are  chiefly  directed  against  the 
manufacturing  supremacy  of  England,  they  fall  with 
peculiar  weight  upon  that  great  agricultural  staple 
o.n  which  our  prosperity  depends.  Tiie  price  of  cot- 
ton throughout  the  world  is,  and  must  for  our  time, 
in  all  pi obabili ty , continue  to  be  regulated  by  the 
price  in  Liverpool.  Its  value  in  that  market  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  ot  the  cotton  manufactu- 
res in  England ; and  the  tariff  laws  of  oilier  countries, 
which  check  the  foreign  demand  fur  English  cotton 


goods,  must  necessarily  lower  the  price  of  ,thc  raw 
material  in  Liverpool,  while  it  rises  nowhere  else; 
but  on  the  contrary  falls  everywhere  with  the  fall  in 
that  great  mart,  through  which  pasces  two  thirds  of 
the  crop  of  the  whole  world.  No  matter,  then,  where 
cotton  manufactures  flourish,  unless  they  flourish  in 
England,  cotton  cannot  bear  a fair  price;  and  every 
a Kempt  to  build  them  up  artificially  elsewhere,  is  at 
the  immediate  cost  of  the  cotton  grower.  Did  they 
naturally  spring  up  under  a sy3tein  of  universal  free 
trade,  and  in  wholesome  competition  with  England, 
they  would  indicate  an  actual  increase  of  consump- 
tion, and  prove  highly  beneficial  to  us.  But  taiill 
laws,  though  they  may  alter  the  channels  of  trade, 
and  in  doing  so  produce,  as  they  invariably  do,  much 
mischief,  have  no  power  to  increase  consutnpl  i an  — 
On  the  contrary,  by  increasing  the  manufacturers 
prices  where  they  are  in  force,  they  necessarily  di- 
minish it,  and  thereby  depreciate  the  raw  material. 
Such  laws  may  take  from  one  and  bestow  upon  auo 
(her,  to  the  injury  of  the  whole,  but  they  enmoj  cre- 
ate wealth.  How  long  the  present  state  of  things 
will  continue,  and  in  what  it  will  terminate,  cannot 
be  foreseen;  but  the  fact  appears  lo  be  clearly  estab 
lish.ed,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  by  the  skill  of  political  jugglery,  trade,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  may  he  made  to  flourish, 
and  a sound  currency  exist,  while  agriculture,  the 
acknowledged  mother  of  them  all,  and  particularly 
that  branch  of  agriculture  which  furnishes  them 
with  their  life-blood,  is  sunk  lo  the  lowest  point  of 
depression. 

* * #..#,*  # 

We  are  engaged  in  the  experiment  of  govern- 
ments, simple  and  federative,  upon  principles  as  new 
as  they  are  grand,  and  propose  lo  solve  the  great  po 
litical  and  moral  problem  of  how  far  freedom  and 
security  are  compatible.  Sixty  years — which,  con 
stitute  but  a brief  portion  of  a nation’s  ejele — have 
not  convinced  the  world,  nor  wholly  satisfied  our- 
selves. The  momentous  question  yet  remains,  will 
o ir  instiiu-ions  endure?  They  have  pissed  to  three 
generations — they  may  fail  in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  or 
tenth.  They  certainly  will  fail,  and  with  them 
the  best  hopes  of  mankind,  unless  the  most  anxious 
and  unremitted  care  is  bestowed  on  the  education  of 
those,  on  whom  it  will  devolve  to  sustain  t..cm — • 
Ignorance  and  free  institutions  cannot  cc-exist,  An 
ignorant  people  can  never  long  have  any  other  than 
a despotic  government.  They  are  not  lit  to  be  free; 
and  though  they  may  possibly  achieve,  they  cannot 
maintain  their  liberty,  it  is  an  old  and  trite  saying, 
that  the  price  of  freedom  is  eternal  vigdanee.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  profoundly  true.  It  is  usually  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  people  must  watch  over  their 
rulers.  This  is  important.  But  in  this  country, 
where  the  people  are  truly  and  practically  the  source 
of  all  power,  the  application  must  go  forth  r.  Tne.y 
must  watch  themselves;  they  must  guard  against  their 
own  prejudices  and  pas-  i ms;  against  local  a id  narrow 
v ews;  a:  a'nst  party  spirit;  against  their  proverb’al 
love  of  change;  in  short,  they  must  guard  against 
their  own  ignorance,  which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
all  these  d:  n ,ers,  and  which  will  otherwise  speedi!j 
degrade  them  from  the  rank  of  a people,  to  that  cf  a 
populace. 

[GEOLOGICAL  RETORT.] 

I transmit  to  you  the  supplementary  report  of  Mr. 
Rullin,  our  late  aide  and  indefatigable  slate  agricul- 
tural and  geological  surveyor.  If)  consequence  of  his 
resignation  of  that  appointment  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  I otfe -ed  it  to  M.  Tuomey,  c-q  , of  Virgin's,  an 
accomplished  geologist  and  botanist,  who  accepted 
it.  His  very  valuable  and  interesting  report  is  here- 
with submitted.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  tra- 
verse every  portion  of  the  slate  within  the  year. — - 
Many  important  localities  remain  unexplored,  and 
many  require  t>  be  visited  again  to  render  perfect 
even  a general  view  of  the  geology  of  the  slate.  J 
would  not  recommend  a minute  and  detailed  geologi- 
cal survey  at  the  public  expense.  I do  not  think  it 
called  for  at  this  time,  or  iikely,  in  the  present  slate 
of  that  science,  to  supercede  the  necessity  of  other 
surveys  at  no  very  remote  period;  but  it  is  duc-to  sci- 
ence, and  the  character  of  the  slate,  that,  since  the 
survey  has  been  instituted,  it  should  be  completed  on 
the  scale  on  which  it  is  commenced.  That  can  pro- 
bably be  done  in  one  year  more,  and  1 recommend  its 
continuation  for  that  length  o!  time. 

I know  of'no  measure  better  calculated  to  improve 
our  agriculture  than  one  which  has  been  heretofore 
suggested  to  the  legislature — the  exemption  of  land 
from  executions  for  debt,  other  than  that  contracted 
for  its  purchase.  If  a law  was  passed  to  that  elf'ect, 


nivl  insure  substantial  and  extensive  improvements 
ol  every  kind.  It  would  probably  check  emigration 
clirniniah  speculation,  and  in  innny  wavs  conduce  to 
the  stability  and  permanence  or  all  our  institutions. 
1 he  subject  is  at  least  worthy  of  your  attention. 
[federal  relations.] 

I cannot,  omit  to  invite  you  to  an  earnest  eonsidor- 
alion  of  federal  affairs,  and  the  peculiar  relations  of 
this  state  to  the  federal  government,  which  have  be- 
come highly  interesting  arid  important.  The  pro. 
ciedings  of  the  last  session  of  congress  form  an  epoch 
in  our  history.  vVuh  the  events  which  preceded 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  act  of  con’ 
gress,  called  the  compromise  act,  was  passed,  you 
are  familiar,  (hat  act  was  in  fact  a treaty  m ado 
between  belligerent  parties— with  arms  in  th-ir 
hands— solemnly  ratified  by  the  federal  government 
on  tne  one  part,  and  a convention  of  ihe  state  of 
South  Carolina  on  the  other,  and  deposited  amon"- 
the  archives  of  our  country.  No  treaty  was  ever 
made  more  important  in  its  character,  or  more  sa- 
credly binding  in  its  obligations.  l!v  that  trr alv 
Smth  Carolina  bound  herself  to  submit  fo,  nine 
years  longer  to  an  unconst  tutional  and  most  oppres- 
sive  land,  in  consideration  that  its  exactions  should 
be  gradually  reduced  during  lhat  period,  and  that  of 
ter  the  expiration  of  it  no  higher  tariff  should  a -ain 
be  levied  than  was  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  an  economical  administration  of  i|,u  government- 
and  that  the  rate  of  duties  should  in  no  event  b t 
tiie  emergency  of  war,  exceed  twenty  per  cent  a ! 
valorem,  Our  state  faithfully  adhered  to  the  com- 
pact,  and  patiently  bore  the  heavy  burden  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  her.  In  1842  the  .period  arrived 
for  the  federal  government  to  fulfil  its  stipulations 
and  reduce,  the  tarifl  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem’ 
or  lower,  if  s > much  was  not  requisite  for  the  sun’ 
port  of  an  economical  administration.  But  instead 
of  reducing  them,  the  rate  of  duties  vns  increased 
actually  increased  to  a point  higher  than  the  m-iff 
which  South  Carolina  had  declared  null  and  void 
withun  her  limits  in  1832;  which  declaration  lei  to 
tne  compromise  act.  History  Amishes  no  instance 
ol  a grosser  or  more  insulting  breach  of  faith  while 
perhaps  no  law  has  ever  been  enacted  by  the  regular 
government  of  a civilized  country,  so  subversive  of 
the  rights  and  destructive  to  Ihe  interests  of  .lnv  re 
spectable  portion  of  its  people,  as  the  tariff' act  of 
13a,,  considered  in  all  its  bearings  is  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  planting-  states  of  this  confedera- 
cy.  It  might  naturally  have  been  supposed,  and  pro- 
bably ,t  was  expected,  that  this  state,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  she  had  so  long  professed,  and  on 
which  she  had  heretofore  acted,  would  immediately 
nullily  this  act;  but  she  did  not.  Cloudy  united  at 
the  time  with  the  democratic  party  of  the  Union  on 
the  general  principles  of  the  government  and  on 
certain  questions  of  federal  policy  of  the  utmost  mo- 
mem— seeing  that  this  party  had  carried  the  elections 
to  ttie  house  ot  representatives  by  a I irge  maiori'y— 
and  justly  regarding  it  as  pie  Iged  to  free  trade,  and 
bound  to  repeal  this  exho.blant  tariff,  she  paused 
and  determined  to  await  the  action  of  another  emi- 
gres'; thus  furnishing  a fre-n  example  of  her  patria- 
tie  forbearance,  and  sincere  devo'ion  to  the  ne  ire 
and  integrity  of  the  Union. 


i he  new  cbngress  met,  and  has  terminated  it=  first 
session.  Propositions  were  made  in  both  branches 
to  modify  the  tariff,  and  signally  defeated.  [„  t|r'. 
house,  where  the  democratic  majority  was  large  the 
proposition  was  disposed  of  almost  without  debate 
and  a majority  of  the  democrats  from  the  states  north 
of  the  Potomac  actually  voted  against  it,  while  in 
the  senate,  so  ne  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  fro  m 
the  same  section  did  so  likewise.  There  seems 
therefore,  to  bo  no  reasonable,  or  ev°o  plau^iUI  - 
ground,  on  which  to  rest  a hope  that  this  law  'so 
unconstitutional,  and  so.  ruinous  to  us,  will  ever  bo 
repealed,  or  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  Comoro 
mise.  The  friends  of  the  tariff  do  not  appear  to’ en- 
tertain the  slightest  idea  of  such  a thing  They  |nve 
distinctly  proclaimed  it  to  he  the  settled  policy  oflhe 
federal  government,  and,  i , fact  they  scarcely  con 

ceul  that  they  regard  our  further  remonstrances  on 
the  subject  as  intrusive  and  impertinent.  Nor  could 
we  after  the  utter  contempt  which  they  have  mani- 
fested for  their  plighted  faith,  repose  with  safety  upon 
any  concession  which  they  might  by  circumstances 
be  forced  again  to  make. 

With  what  confidence,  we  may  rely,  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  northern  section  of  the  democratic 
party  to  carry  out  the  free  trade  principles  which 
tuey  pro, ess,  we  are  we'l  ad  nonishe.l  by  the  history 
not  on.y  g(  the  last  session  of  congress,  but  of  ih»* 
protective  policy  itself.  The  act  of  1823  the  must 


to  go  into  operation  at  a given  time  hereafter,  1 can  j stringent  of  the  tariff  acu  save  that  of  1340 
perceive  but  little  injury  or  inconvenience  that  would  carried  by  the  voles  of  the  demomi;,-  i 
be  likely  to  result  from  it,  while  the  advantages  to  j the  state  of  New  York,  given  under  verv  up  r“ 
be  derived  arc  numerous  and  important.  It  would  ; circumstances;  and  this  last  act  by  th-  vote  • r 1 
enhance  the  value  of  land,  induce  investments  ip  it, 1 inocralic  leaders  from  the  sUtie  - 1 d 1'  " 
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Pennsylvania.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
that  the  friends  of  the  protective  system  will  be  able 
at  all  times,  to  command  as  many  votes  among  the 
northern  democrats  as  may  be  necessary  for  their 
purposes. 

Korean  we,  I fear,  anticipate  any  demonstration  of 
such  a fixed,  determined,  and  combined  resistance  to 
that  policy  on  the  part  of  the  south,  as  will  force  the 
north  to  abandon  it  entirely.  For  th i=  apprehension 
Ihere  are  many  reasons,  but  one  is  paramount. — 
Unfortunately,  the  electors  of  president  and  vice 
president  are  chosen  by  the  people,  in  all  the  southern 
states  except  our  own.  They  are,  in  consequence, 
at  all  times  almost  equally  divided  about  men;  and 
interested  politicians  spare  no  pains  to  impress  it  on 
the  voters,  that  the  salvation  of  the  country  depends 
upon  this  or  that  individual  to  the  presidential  chair. 
In  this  exciting  contest,  measures  and  principles 
become  matters  of  minor  consequence;  and  though  it 
is  well  known  that  no  president,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  political  creed,  has  yet  had  firmness  to  veto  a 
tariff  bill,  however  monstrous,  and  that  no  appointed 
candidate  ev<n,  has  ever  been  able  fully  and  consist 
ently  to  declare  himself  against  the  protective  policy, 
they  still  persist  in  the  pernicious  delusion  that  every 
thing  will  be  secured  by  the  triumph  of  their  favorite. 
While  every  other  question,  however  vital  to  liberty 
and  the  constitution,  continues  to  be  made  subordinate 
to  this,  and  to  be  estimated  solely  by  its  influence 
on  the  presidential  election;  and  while  that  election 
continues  to  be  made  directly  by  th-e  masses,  it  is 
almost  vain  to  expect  that  the  people  of  any  state 
can  be  united  among  themselves,-or  the  states  of  any 
section  combine,  unless  under  extraordinary  impulses, 
to  resist  effectually  the  usurpations  of  the  federal 
government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  devolves  on  South 
Carolina  to  decide  what  course  she  will  pursue  in 
in  reference  to  the  tariff.  The  period  has  arrived 
when  she  can  no  longer  postpone  her  final  decision. 
It  is  due  from  her.  It  is  expected  of  her.  And  if  she 
fails  to  announce  it,  her  silence  will  nevertheless  be 
conclusive.  Whatever  may  be  the  technical  validity, 
or  legal  force,  of  the  opinions  on  this  important  ques- 


fluence  of  parly  spirit,  and  note  itras  a fresh  evidence 
of  the  instability  of  our  institutions.  That  parly 
spirit  may  have  had  some  influence  in  the  rejection 
of  this  treaty,  is  probable.  But  the  main,  and  most 
powerful  reason,  undoubtedly  was  the  deadly  animo- 
sity of  a portion  of  th  is  union  to  our  domestic  slavery, 
and  the  fear  of  extending  and  perpetuating  it.  This 
reason  has  been  openly  avowed  by  nearly  the  whole 
press  of  the  non-siaveholding  states;  by  their  public 
lecturers,  by  their  most  distinguished  orators,  and  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states — particularly 
that  of  Massachusetts — whose  resolutions  I transmit 
you,  in  which  is  strongly  intimated  the  expediency 
of  dissolving  the  union  of  these  stales,  on  this  very 
ground,  if  Texas  is  annexed. 

Scarcely  any  circumstance  could  h-avc  furnished  so 
striking  a proof  of  the  deep-seated  hostility  of  every 
portion,  and  almost  every  individual,  of  the  north,  to 
our  system  of  slavery,  and  their  fixed  determination 
to  eradicate  it,  if  possible,  as  the  rejection  of  this 
treaty,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  justify  it.- — 
In  every  point  of  view,  save  one,  the  acquisition  of 


desire  to  dissolve  the  union  of  these  states;  and  the 
expression  of  a sentiment  looking  that  way,  by  any 
of  her  citizens,  is  widely  denounced  as  treasonable, 
if  not  blasphemous.  There  is  no  stale  which  has 
given,  m its  times  of  trial,  a more  ardent  nr  effective 
support  to  the  union  than  our  own.  There  is  no 
state  which  has  less  to  gain  by  anarchy  and  revolu- 
tion, or  that  is  less  disposed  to  plunge  into  them 
wantonly.  Neither  her  fundamental  institutions,  nor 
her  legislation,  betray  a love  of  change.  Her  people 
are  steady  in  (heir  principles,  and  loyal  to  their  cus- 
toms, laws  and  constitutions.  But  their  devotion  is 
not  blind.  They  are  not  to  he  defrauded  of  their 
rights  under  prostituted  forms,  however  sacred  in 
their  origin,  nor  deterred,  either  by  obloquy  or  dan- 
ger, from  maintaining  them.  They  are  by  no  means 
insensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  union.  They  are 
not  wanting  in  those  sentiments  which  teach  them  to 
venerate  the  institutions  founded,  in  part,  by  their 
own  wise  and  heroic  ancestors;  nor  in  that  pride 
which  would  lead  them  to  appreciate  the  glory  of 
continuing  members  of  a republic  extending  over  two 


Texas  was  of  more  consequence  to  the  north  than  to  ! millions  and  a half  of  square  miles,  and  which  might 
the  south.  To  them  it  gave  an  increase  of  commerce;  [ one  day  number  five  hundred  millions  of  enlightened 
a fresh  market  for  their  manufactures;  another  vent ! citlsens.  But  the  union  was  a compact  for  justice, 
for  population;  new  subjects  on  w hich  to  levy  tribute.  ! liberty,  and  security.  When  these  fail,  its  living 
To  us,  security,  only;  and  security  at  an  immense  ; principles  are  gone.  South  Carolina  can  have  no 
sacrifice  in  the  value  of  our  lands  and  of  our  staples,  respect  for  an  empty  name— still  less  for  one  which 
But  the  pride  of  increased  dominion,  the  thirst  of  becomes  synonymous  to  tier  with  oppression,  vassa- 
wealth;  ambition  and  avarice — long  supposed  to  be  ' lage,  and  danger.  It  is  vain  to  sound  it  in  our  ears, 
the  two  strongest  passions  of  our  nature — have  sunk  and  claim  for  it  our  allegiance.  Our  ancestors  of  the 
before  their  fanatical  zeal  to  uproot  an  institution  old  world,  waged  a successful  war  against  the  divine 
with  which  is  linked  forever,  and  inseparably,  the  right  of  kings;  and  our  fathers  of  the  revolution 
welfare,  and  almost  the  existence  of  five  millions  of  broke  the  yoke  of  lords  and  commons.  Little  has 
their  feliow  citizens.  ! been  gained  for  us,  by  these  two  noblest  struggles 

Nor  is  the  refusal  to  ratify  this  treaty,  so  vitally  which  history  records,  if  we  are  now  to  be  overawed 
important  to  the  south,  the  only  extraordinary  proof,  by  ^e  divir.e  right  of  union,  and  steeped  in  wretch 


which  the  past  year  has  furnished,  of  the  exuberant 
and  rancorous  hostility  of  the  north  to  our  domestic 
slavery.  At  a meeting  in  May  last,  of  the  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  whose 
ecclesiastical  constitution  and  government  bear,  in 
some  respects,  a striking  resemblance  to  the  political 
constitution  and  government  of  this  confederacy,  a 


ticn  which  your  predecessors  have  placed  upon  your  pjous  Bishop  of  line  South  was  virtually  deposed  from 

records,  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  our  state  is  bound  ~ 

by  her  past  history , and  the  principles  she  professes; 
and  owes  to  the  country  and  herself,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  at  an  early  period  bring  all  her 
moral,  constitutional,  and,  if  necessary,  physical  re- 
sources, in  direct  array  against  a polity,  which  has 
never  been  cheeked  but  by  her  interposition,  and 
which  impoverishes  our  country,  revolutionizes  cur 
government,  and  overthrows  our  liberties.  The  ex- 
pediency, the  manner,  and  the  precise  time  of  doing 
this,  are  for  your  grave  deliberation. 


The  last  session  of  congress  was  also  signalized  by  of  the  fact  that  the  abolition  phrenzy  is  no  longer 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  confined  to  a few  restless  and  daring  spirits,  but  lias 
to  the  United  States.  The  causa  assigned  for  this  ; seized  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  non- 
reiection  was,  that  Mexico  not  having  yet  aclcnow- 1 slaveholding  slates,  and  is  rapidly  superseding  all 
ledeed  the  independence  of  Texas,  it  would  be  a other  excitements,  and  trampling  on  all  other  inte- 
violation  of  our  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  with  that  rests.  It  lias  even  been  though t that  the  organized 
power  to  receive  Texas  into  the  union.  It  is  at  least  Abolition  vote  might  decide  tile  pending  presidential 
a question,  whether  the  United  States  has  not  a claim  | election;  and  both  parties  at  the  North  have  been 


iiis  sacred  office,  because  he  was  a slaveholder.  It 
W’as  openly  and  distinctly  stated,  that  the  Methodist 
congregation  in  (he  non  slaveholding  states, embrac- 
ing a much  larger  proportion  ol  the  masses  than  any 
others,  would  no  longer  tolerate  a slaveholder  in 
their  pulpits;  a fact  which  has  since  been  exemplifi- 
ed. With’  becoming  spirit,  the  patriot  e Methodists  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  the  South  dissolved  all  connexion  with  their  bre- j of  reflecting  maturely  on  the  important  questions 
thren  of  the  North.  And  for  this  they  are  entitled  to.  that  devolve  upon  you,  and  of  reverentially  invoking 
lasting  honor  and  gratitude  from  us.  Other  instances  j to  your  aid  that  Almighty  Power,  who  searches  al! 
might  he  cited , not  so  striking,  but  equally  decisive  hearts,  weighs  all  motives,  and  metes,  out  to  all 


edness  under  its  violated  charter.  The  illustrious 
man  who  lias  been  called,  by  universal  consent,  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  did  indeed  leave  it  to  us,  as 
his  parting  admonition,  that  we  should  cling  to  the 
union  as  our  ark  of  safety.  But,  much  as  we  re- 
verence his  precept,  his  example  is  still  dear  to  us. 
Sacred  as  we  hold  his  last  words,  we  cannot  throw 
them  into  the  scale  against  the  history  of  h is  life; 
and  that  teaches  us  to  resist  oppression,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  come,  and  whatever  hazard  is 
incui  red. 

Coming  for  the  first  time  together,  having  duties  to 
perform  which  to  some  of  you  are  new,  and  holding 
in  your  hands  the  destinies  of  South  Carolina,  you 


a question,  . . 

to  Texas  paramount  to  any  to  winch  Mexico  can  pn 

i ii  .....  Go  mmctiiinpr  vunplricr  I no  lorn' 


charged  with  endeavoring  to  conciliate  it  for  their 


tend.  It  may  also  be  questioned,  whether  the  terms  | candidate.  While  England,  encouraged  by  these 
on  which  Texas  united  « ith  the  Mexican  republic,  i movements,  and  exaspera’ed  by  our  tariff  laws,  is 
and  formed  a department  of  it,  did  not  entitle  her  of  making  avowed  war  on  us,  that  she  may  strike 
rUht  to  withdraw  whenever  she  saw  proper.  Be  that  blow  at  those  who  are  more  our  enemies  than  her’: 


human  efforts  a just  measure  of  success. 

J.  11.  HAMMOND. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGER  SS, 
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as  it  may,  she  has  in  fact,  dissolved  the  connexion,! 
and  lias  been  recognised  as  an  independent  power,  \ gr 
by  the  United  Stales,  England,  France,  Belgium, ! su 
and  Holland.  A jury  of  nations  lias  pronounced  a‘ 
divorce,  ami  Mexico  has  abstained  for  eight  years 
from  attempting  to  revive  the  union  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  force  of  arms.  Her  claims  cannot  now  be 
regarded  as  anything  short  of  frivolous.  Thai  ihe 
political  sensibility  of  the  United  States  should  now 
hang  a point  of  honor  on  these  claims,  and  thereby 
throw  away  an  empire,  must  appear  to  all  Ihe  world 
extremely  lomanlic,  if  not  ridiculous.  While  Russia 
is  by  incessant  war  extending  her  overgrown  domi- 
nion into  the  rugged  steppes  of  Tartary>whilc  France 
sheds  torrents  of  blood,  arid  spends  millions  of  trea- 
sure to  cm  quer  a foothoid  on  a sterile  coast  of  Africa, 
and  ’stretching  across  two  oceans,  opens  her  batteries 
on  ihe  female  sovereign  of  a petty  island  at  the  anti- 
to  establish  a supremacy  there 


SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

December  9.  The  Hon.  Henry  Ji.  Foster,  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  of  New  York  to  fill  the  vacancy 
J occasioned  by  ihe  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Silas 
Wright,  and  the  Hon  Daniel  S.  Dickinson , appointed 
Fhough  all  these  efforts  may  fail  to  coerce  con- ! in  ldfe  manner  to  fiil  the  seat  vacated  by  the  Hon.  N 


ess  to  pass  an  act  of  emancipation,  and  can  hardly  [ P-  I allmadge,  resigned,  appeared,  and,  their  creden 
cceed  in  organizing  an  extensive  insurrection  I tials  being  read,  they  were  duly  qualified, 
among  our  slaves,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  they 


podes, 


and  while 

England  with  rapacious  hand  dispoils  eastern  princes 
of  province  after  province,  and  even  condescends  to 
accept  a kingdom  on  the  Musquito  shore,  as  a legacy 
from  a barbarian  chief;  that  the  United  States  should, 
from*  mere  delicacy,  refuse  a proffered  territory  o! 
[hree  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  embracing  the 
most  fertile  soil  on  the  globe,  and  peopled  by  tier 
vn  children,  cannot  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as 
u., .lately  Quixotic.  Europe,  while  rejoicing  ai 
i , . „ j expected  event,  is  so  Utti  r}y  inc;  p ble  oi 
appreciating  these  sublimated  notions  ot 
faith,  as  -"* 


while 

national 

not  to  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  solely  to  the  in 


are  doing  mischief  here,  and  may  soon  effect  irrepa- 
rable injury.  They  must  be  arrested.  It  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  they  should  be  arrested  in 
the  shortest  possible  period  of  time.  The  question  is, 
how  is  this  to  be  done?  Argument  and  remonstrance 
are  clearly  useless.  All  appeals  to  sympathy,  to  in- 
terest, and  the  guarantees  of  the  bond  of  union,  have 
failed,  as  yet,  and  will,  I have  no  doubt,  continue  to 
fail.  Seeing,  as  we  of  the  Soulh  do,  tile  naked  im- 
possibility of  emancipation,  without  the  extermina- 
tion of  one  race  or  the  otiier,  through  crimes  and 
horrors  too  shocking  to  be  mentioned — leaving  a de- 
vastated land  covered  with  ashes  tears  and  blood — 1 
cannot  doubt  that  you  will  be  justified  by  God  and 
future  generations,  in  adopting  any  measures,  how- 
ever startling  they  may  appear,  that  will  place  your 
rights  and  property  exclusively  under  your  own  con- 
trol, and  enable  you  to  repel  all  interference  with 
them,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume.  And  as  you 
incur  a danger  of  no  ordinary  character — one  so  subtle 
and  insidious  in  its  approaches  that  there  is  no  as- 
certaining how  soon  it  may  be  loo  late  to  resist  it — 
1 believe  you  will  be  equally  justified  in  taking  these 
measures  as  early  and  decisively  as  in  your  judgment 

i he  slate  of  South  Carolina  lias  been  charged,  and 
sometimes  from  high  quarters,  with  entertaining  a 


The  chair  announced  the  following  standing  com 
mittees: 

On  foreign  relations . Messrs.  Archer,  Berrien,  Bu 
clianan,  Morehead,  and  Choate. 

On  finances.  Messrs.  Eavans,  Crittenden,  McDuf 

fie,  Huntington,  and  Woodbury. 

On  commerce.  Messrs.  Huntington,  Barrow,  Wood 
bridge,  Haywood,  and  Foster,  of  New  York. 

On  manufactures.  Messrs.  Simmons,  Archer,  Mil 
ler,  Buchanan,  and  Upham. 

On  agriculture.  Messrs.  Upham,  Bates,  Sturgeon 
Semple,  and  Atchison. 

Oil  military  affairs.  Messrs.  Crittenden,  ’ Benton 
Barrow,  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  and  Ashley. 

On  the  militia.  Messrs.  Barrow,  Ashley,  Semple 
Fairfield,  and  Atchison. 

On  naval  affairs.  Messrs.  Bayard,  Pearce,  Huger 
Johnson,  and  Dickinson. 

On  the  public  lands.  Messrs.  Woodbridge,  Phelps 
Walker,  Jarnagin,  and  Morehead. 

On  private  land  claims.  Messrs.  Henderson,  Breese 
Pearce,  Tappan,  and  Colquitt. 

On  Indian  affairs.  Messrs.  White,  Johnson,  Se- 
vier, Phelps,  and  Benton. 

On  claims.  Messrs.  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  Day- 
ton,  Woodbury,  Phelps,  and  Haywood. 

On  revolutionary  claims.  Messrs.  Jarnagin,  Clay- 
ton, Francis,  Colquitt,  and  Ilannegan. 
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O/I  the  judiciary.  Messrs.  Berrien,  Clayton,  Day- 
ton,  Huger,  and  Walker. 

O/i  the  post  office  (tml  post  roads.  Messrs.  Merrick, 
Simmons,  Jarnagin,  Niles,  and  Atchison. 

On  roads  and  canals.  Messrs.  Porter,  White,  Lewis, 
Breese,  and  Sturgeon. 

On  pensions.  Messrs.  Bates,  Sevier,  Atherton, 
Foster,  of  New  York,  and  Evans. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia.  Messrs.  Miller,  Bay- 
ard, Woodbury,  Merrick,  and  Semple. 

On  patents  and  the  patent  office.  Messrs.  Phelps, 
Porter,  Bates,  Sturgeon,  and  Atherton. 

On  retrenchment.  Messrs.  Morehead,  Lewis,  Mil 
ler,  Huntington,  and  Fairfield. 

On  the  territories.  Messrs.  Bagby,  Evans,  McDuf- 
fie, Clayton,  and  Francis. 

On  the  public  buildings.  Messrs.  Dayton,  Breese, 
and  Bagby. 

To  audit  and  control  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  se- 
nate. Messrs.  Tappari,  White,  and  Porter. 

On  printing.  Messrs.  Simmons,  Fairfield,  and 
Uphain. 

On  engrossed  bills.  Messrs.  Francis.,  Bagby,  and 
Atherton. 

Joint  committee  on  the  library  of  congress.  Messrs. 
Choate,  Tappan,  and  Tcarcc. 

Joint  committee  oninrollcd  bills.  Messrs.  Hannegan 
and  Dickinson. 

Iowa.  Mr.  Tappan,  presented  the  form  of  a con- 
stitution for  a stale  government,  adopted  by  a con- 
vention’ of  the  representatives  of  the  citizens  of 
Iowa  territory,  representing  eighty-three  thousand 
inhabitants;  which  was  referred,  with  the  accompa- 
nying documents,  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Post  office.  Mr.  Merrick , gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  pastage 
and  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege. 

Texas.  Mr.  McDuffie,  gave  notice  that  on  to-mor- 
row he  should  ask  leave  to  introduce  a joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Rives,  offered  the  following  resolution; 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  die  senate,  if  not  inconsist- 
ent with  die  public  interest  (o  do  so,  any  further  corres- 
pondence which  may  have  taken  place  between  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  -to  Mexico  and  the  govern- 
ment of  that  republic,  as  well  as  any  communication 
which  may  have  been  received  Irom  that  minister  of 
later  date  than  those  transmitted  with  tne  message  of  (he 
3d  instant. 

Bills.  Mr.  Henderson,  pursuant  to  notice,  intro- 
duced a bill  to  confirm  the  surveys  of  locations  of 
land  in  the  stale  of  Mississippi,  east  of  Pearl  river, 
and  south  of  tlie  thirty-first  degree  north  latitude. — 
Ordered  to  a second  reading. 

The  following  bills  were  taken  up,  rea  l a sr.cond 
time,  and  referred  to  their  appropriate  committees: 

A bill  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the  federal 
courts  in  Kentucky. 

A bill  lor  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland 
road  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

The  bill  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  state  of  In- 
diana, the  better  to  enable  the  said  stale  to  extend 
and  complete  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  from  Tei;- 
re  Haute  to  the  Ohio  river,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
If  liite,  after  being  read  a second  time,  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  public  lands.  The  senate  ad- 
journed. 

December  10.  Venezuela.  A message  iri  yyriling 
was  received  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
inlorming  the  senate  ot  satistactory  advices  having 
been  received  from  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  the 
indemnity  having  been  paid  in  the  case  of  the  brig 
Morris. 

Mr.  Huntington,  on  leave  given,  introduced  a bill 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  the  assistant  Dostmas- 
ter  generals  of  me  United  States. 

Mr.  Bayard,  reported  a bill  to  settle  the  title  to 
the  Pea  Patch  Island. 

Texas.  Mr.  McDuffie,  in  pursuance  of  notice  given 
yesterday,  and  leave  being  granted,  introduced  the 
following  joint  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  Lulled  Slates  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
lhat  the  compact  ot  annexation  and  union  beiween 
the  said  United  Slates  and  the  republic  of  Texas,  sign- 
ed by  Jao-  C.  Callioun,  secretary  of  stale,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  S ales,  and  Isaac  Van  Zundt  and  J.  Pinck- 
ney Henderson,  on  the  part  of  Texas,  on  the  twelfth  of 
Apiil  last,  in  the  tallowing  words,  [here  follo.ws  a copy 
ot  the  treaty  rejected  at  die  last  session,]  be,  and  Hie 
same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  fundamental  law  of 
union  between  l tie  said  United  Stales  and  Texas,  so 
soon  as  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  said  republic  of 
lexus  shall  agree  to  the  same.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
ot  the  president  of  the  United  Slates,  so  soon  as  ho  shall 
be  officially  notified  of  such  agreement  on  the  part  of 
lexas,  to  announce  the  same  by  proclamation. 

Resolved,  further,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  it  is 
understood  and  intended  that  whatever  was  stipulated, to 
be  done  immediately,  or  at  a fixed  time  after  the  ex- 


change of  the  ratifications  of  the  afor'  Siid  compa-,., 
shall  lie  done  immediaiely,  or  in  a like  period  alter  mo 
supreme  nuihoriiies  of  Texas  shall  have  formally  agreed 
to  these  resolu dons.. 

1 he  resolutions  were  twice  read,  pro  forma,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  d referenoe  to  a committee; 
and  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Archer,  they  were  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Benton,  gave  notice  that  on  to-morrow  he 
would  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a bill to  provide  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Allen,  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  ihe  president  be  requested  to  lay  be- 
fore the  senate,  if  in  his  judgment  it  may  be  done  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  public  interests,,  a copy  of  any  in- 
structions whic.i  may  have  been  given  to  ihe  American 
minister  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  title  to  and 
occupation  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  since  the  4,th  day 
of  March,  1811;  also,  a copy  of  any  correspondence 
which  may  have  passed  between  1 his  government  and 
that  of  Great  Britain,  or  between  either  of  the  two  go- 
vernments and  the  minister  of  the  other,  in  relation  lo 
that  subject  since  that  lime. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session,  and  halv- 
ing taken  up  the  Chinese  treaty  and  referred  it  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  adjourned. 

December  .11.  Sinithsoi\.  Mr.  Tappan  gave  no- 
tice that  lie  should  introduce  a bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Smithsonian  Institute. 

Texas.  Mr.  Benton,  agreeably  to  previous  notice, 
brought  in  bis  bill  to  annex  Texas  to  the  U.  States, 
which  being  read  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations. 

M.  Reeside.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial 
from  Mar)  Reeside,  and"  mo.ved  its  reference  to  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary.  Mr.  Mprrick  moved  its 
reference  to  the  committee  on  post  offices  and  post 
roads  as  the  more  appropriate  committee.  After 
some  debate  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan  prevailed. 

Tieasury.  Mr.  Miles,  of  Connecticut,  offered  the 
following: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  senate  the  amount  of  moneys 
in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  of  each  month  since  Jan- 
uary, 1844,  inclusive, — the  public  officers,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  with  which  th.e  same  may  have 
been  kept,  &e.  &c. 

This  resolution  lies  over  for  one  day. 

Texas,  &{c.  Mr.  Huntington  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  lies  over  for  one  day. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate,  if  not  in- 
compatible with  public  interest  copies  of  all  the. 
correspondence,  not  heretofore  communicated  to  the 
senate,  which  may  have  taken  place  between  the 
department  of  state  and  the  present  minister  of  the 
U.  States  to  France,  and  between  that  minister  and 
the  government  of  France  relating  to  thp  proposed 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States. 

Naturalization.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Va.  offered  a re- 
solution which  lies  over,  that  the  committee  on  Ihe 
judiciary  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  modifying  the  naturalization  laws. 

’ Oregon.  The  resolution  offered,  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Allen  of  Ohio,  came  up  for  consideration. 

Mr,  Archer  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  for 
eign  relations,  stated  that  he  had.  an  informal  conver- 
sation with  the  secretary  of  state  upon  Ihe  subject, 
and  that  he  was  informed  that  it  would  be  incompa- 
tible with  the  public  interest  to  respond  to  the  propo- 
sed inquiry  at  this  time. 

Mr-  Allen  proposed  that  the  president  should  say 
this  officially,  rather  than  that  there  should  be  any 
informal  communication  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Archer  replied,  and  Mr.  Allen  again  responded 
when  the  vote  Was  taken  by  yeas  a/id  nays  and  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Allen  prevailed , by  a vote  of  24  tp  16. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session, 
and  without  transacting  any  important  business, 
adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Dec.  9..  The  standing  committees  under 
the  rules  of  the  house,  ordered  on  last  Tuesday  to 
be  appointed,  were  this  day  announced,  and  are  as 
follows: 

Of  elections.  Messrs.  Elmer,  A.  A,-  Chapman, 
Newton,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Ellis,  Douglass,  Qarret 
Davis,  Schenck,and  A.  V Brown. 

Of  tv  ays  and  means.  Messrs.  McRay,  Drpmgool? 
Joseph  li.  Ingersoll,  Weller,  Chappell,  Barnard, 
Norris,  Ralhbun,  and  Garrett  Davis. 

Of  claims.  Messrs.  Vance,  Thus.  Smith,  Willis 
Green,  Andrew  Johnson,  Bowlin,  Thomasson, 
Strong,  Shepherd,  Cary,  and  Ramsey. 

On  commerce.  Messrs.  Holmes,  Dunlap,  Phcenix, 
Preston  King,  Williams,  John  P.  Kennedy,  La. 
branche,  McClelland,  and  Ed.  Joy  Morris. 

On  public  lands.  Messrs.  John  VV.  Davis,  Boyd’ 
W.  Hunt,  Hubard,  Houston,  Clingman,  Jameson’ 
McClernand,  and  Paterson- 


On  the  post  office  and  post  roads.  Messrs.  Hopkins, 
Andrew  Kennedy,  Grinrie’ll,  Stiles,  Hardin,  Dana, 
David  S.  Reid,  Relfe.  and  Jenks. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia.  Messrs.  Stetson, 
Hale,  Geo.  W.  Jones,  Andrew  Stewart,  Stephens, 
McCauslen,  Chilton,  Bower,  and  Causin. 

On  the  judiciary.  Messrs.  Saunders,  French,  Dil- 
lingham, Burt,  Vinton,  Petit,  Summers,  Douglass, 
and  Brodhead. 

On  revolutionary,  claims.  Messrs.  Richard  D.  Da- 
vis, Lucas,  Daniel.  P>.  King,  James  W.  Stone,  Ro- 
bert Smith,  Dickey,  Benjamin  White,  Senter,  and 
Preston. 

Oil  public  expenditures.  Messrs.  Clinton,  Mathews, 
William  Wright,  Fuller,  Purdy,  Grider,  Sykes,  Per- 
lev  B.  Johnson,  and  Yost. 

On  private  land  claims.  Messrs.  Slidell,  Catlin, 
Delict,  lYin,  J. Brown,  Jeremiah  E.  Cary,  Elisha  R. 
Potter,  Yancey,  Severance,  ar.d  Rogers. 

On  manufactures.  Messrs.  Adams,  Collamer, 
Woodward,  Hudson,  Lumpkin,  Darragh,  Hale, 
Moseley,  and  Cranston. 

On  agriculture.  Messrs.  Deberry,  F-arlee,  St. 
John,  Jeremiah  Brown,  By  ram  Qreen,  Hays,  Hen- 
ley, Florence,  and  Dickey. 

Oil  Indian  affairs.  Messrs.  Cave  Johnson,  Thomp- 
son, Foot,  BiUlack,  Jas.  B.  Hunt,  Baker,  Benton, 
Hughes,  and  Vanmeter. 

On  military  affairs.  Messrs.  Haralson,  Coles,  Ir- 
vin, J.  A.  Black,  McConnell,  Clinch,  McDowell, 
Thomas  II.  Seymour,  and  Fish. 

On  the  militia.  Messrs.  Dean,  Tibbatts,  Moseley, 
Bower,  Hubard,  Foot,  Hays,  Lyon,  and  Ed.  S.  Ham- 
lin. 

On  naval  affairs.  Messrs.  Parmenter,  Murphy, 
Bprringer,  Reuben  Chapman,  Simpson,  Peyton,  John 
Stewart,  Atkinson,  and  Marsh.. 

On  foreign  affairs „.  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll, 
Rhett,  John  White,  Dawson,  Hammett,  Sample, 
Rally  , Winthrop,  ami  Ellis. 

Oil  Ihe  territories.  Messrs.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Dun- 
can, Goggin,  Daniel,  Payne,  Tyler,  Wentworth, 
Edward  J.  Black,  and  Pollock- 

On  revolutionary  pensions.  Messrs.  David  L-  Sey- 
mour, Joseph  A.  Wright,  Milton  Brown,  Hoge,  Ro- 
binson, Emery  D,  Potter,  Giddings,  Herrick,  and 
Severance. 

On  invalid  pensions.  Messrs.  Brinkerhoff,  Russell, 
Ashe,  Joseph  Morris,  Tibbatts,  Albert  Smith,  Nes, 
Gullom,  anql  Spence. 

On  roads  and  canals.  Messrs.  Owen,  Steenrod, 
Carroll,  Reding,  Fieklin,  Newton,  Leonard,  Roberts, 
and  Wethered. 

On  patents.  Messrs.  Henley,  Rockwell,  James 
Black,  Russel],  and  Rodney. 

On  public  buildings  and  grounds.  Messrs  Pratt, 
Foster,  Abbott,  George  W.  Jones,  and  Carpenter. 

On  rcvisal  and  unfinished,  business.  Messrs.  Kirk- 
patrick, Caleb  B Smith,  Ilubbell,  Buffington,  and 
Morse. 

On  accounts.  Messrs.  Taylor,  Hungerford,  Rod- 
ney, Alfred  IJ.  Slone,  and  Preston. 

On  mileage.  Messrs..  Cobb,  Wheaton,  Perley  B. 
Johnson,  Ritter,  and  Freeman  pi-  Morse. 

On  engraving.  Messrs.  Simons,  Wheaton/  and 
Spence. 

The  following  committees,  appointed  at  the  Jst 
session,  stand  through  the  congress: 

On  expenditures  in  the  stale  department.  Messrs. 
Rogers,  Blackwell,  John  T.  Smith,  Willis  Green, 
and  William  Wright. 

On  expenditures  in  the  trqapary  department.  Messrs. 
Caldwell,  Yost,  Tilden,  Anderson,  and  Ashe. 

On  expenditures  in  the  war  department.  Messrs. 
Mcllvaine,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Arrington,  Grider, 
and  Andrew  Johnson. 

On  expenditures  in  the  navy  department.  Messrs. 
Dana,  Kirkpatrick,  Vanmeter,  Buffington,  and  Sen- 
ter. 

On  expenditures  in  the  post  office  department.  Messrs. 
Harper,  David  S.  Reid,  Thomas  Smith,  Jeremiah 
Brown,  and  Nes. 

Oil  expenditures  on  the  public  buildings  Messrs. 
Daniel  P.  King,  Dawson,  Taylor,  Washington  Hunt, 
and  Ramsey. 

Library.  Mr.  Burke  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  (tije-  senate  concurring,)  That  a joint  com- 
mittee of  three  members  of  each  house  be  appointed  to 
direct  and  superintend  the  expenditure  of  ad  moneys 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books  tor  the  library  of 
congress,  and  all  such  other  matters  pertaining  to  said 
library  as  are  not  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole  and  took  up  the  bill  to  establish  a uniform 
lime  throughout  the  union  for  electing  the  electors 
of  president  and  vice  president. 

Mr.  Elmer,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  elec- 
tions, moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  li/sl  sec- 
tion, and  inserting  in  lieu  of  it  the  following: 
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‘•Thai  hen  after  the  t ime  of  holding  elections  fori 
electors  of  president  and  vice  president  shall  be  on 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  any  year 
when  such  electors  are  chosen  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitution  and  laws.  Provided,  7'hat  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  the  legislatures  of  the  seve- 
ral states  from  directing  the  appointment  of  electors 
on  any  subsequent  day  in  the  same  year,  to  take  the 
place  of  any  cle'tors  who  may  be  prevented  by  sick 
ness  or  any  cause  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their 
appointment.” 

Mr.  F.  thought  this  substitute  would  supercede  the 
necessity  of  any  thing  farther.  He  does  not  think 
the  proposed  bill  is  constitutional,  inasmuch  as  it 
provides  that  the  elections  must  always  be  held  every 
fourth  year  without  regard  to  the  contingencies 
which  may  demand  a special  election  in  some  inter- 
vening year.  The  act  of 1 793  provides,  that  a spe- 
cial election  shall  be  held  in  case  the  offices  of  both 
president  and  vice  president  become  vacant  and  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  successors  are  made  to  begin 
on  the  succeeding  fourth  of  March,  and  to  continue 
for  four  years.  Thus  there  may  be  a change  of  the 
time  now  beginning  the  series  of  presidential  four 
years.  Again:  the  bill  proceeded  on  the  idea  that 
the  presidential  electors  must  always  be  chosen  by 
the  people  directly;  but  the  constitution  provided 
differently.  ‘'Each  slate  shall  appoint,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a number 
of  electors  equal”  &c. 

Mr.  Hale  said  that  this  bill  made  no  provision  for 
filling  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the  electoral 
board.  Ip.  New  Hampshire,  a clear  majority  was  | 
required  to  constitute  an  election,  and  under  this 
bill,  this  state  and  others  having  similar  laws  may 
remain  unrepresented  in  the  electoral  college.  He 
trusted  the  bill  will  be  so  modified  as  to  obv  iate  this 
dilemma. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Elmer  by  inserting  after  the 
words  ‘ several  states”  these  words:  “or  the  electo- 
ral colleges  of  the  several  states.” 

Mr.  H.  also  gave  notice  that,  after  the  vote  on  Ihc 
above  amendment,  he  would  propose  further  to 
amend  Mr.  Elmer's  amendment  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof  these  words: 

“And  in  case  there  shall  be  no  election  of  elector?  ! 
at  the  time  fixed  by  tiiis  law,  the  said  electors  shall 
be  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  stale  shall  by 
law  provide.” 

This  was  intended  to  meet  the  case  that  if  the 
electoral  board  on  convening  should  discover  that  a 
vacancy  had  occurred,  by  the  death  or  inability  to 
serve  ot  one  of  those  chosen,  it  empowered  them  to 
fill  such  vacancy. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  Mr.  Elmer,  Rlr.  Bloch,  Mr.  CVu&m, 
continued  the  discussion.  Mr.  titfytglas  thought  that 
the  views  brought  out  by  the  discussion  demonstrat- 
ed the  need  of  having  the  bill  referred  to  cue  of  the 
standing  committees.  The  bill  was  now  laid  aside 
for  the  present. 

Rifirence  of  the  president's  message.  The  various 
fppiis  contained  in  the  president’s  message  were  re- 
ferred, on  motion  of  Mr.  Dromgoole  as  follows,  viz: 
all  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs  to  tho  committee 
thereon;  the  treasury,  &c.  to  committee  of  ways  and 
means;  army,  &c.  to  military  committee;  Indian, 
and  naval  to  their  respective  committees;  occupation 
of  Oregon,  to  committee  on  territories;  post  cilice 
affairs  to  post  office  committee;  transmission  of 
mads  by  steamers,  to  naval  committee;  western  and 
lake  improvements  to  committee  on  commerce;  and 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  District  committee. 

'flie  memorial  of  the  widow  ol  James  Reeside, 
deceased,  was  referred  on  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pancc 
to  the  post  office  committee.  The  house  adjourned. 

TuasDAy,  Dec.  10.  Lead  mines.  In  pursuance  of 
notice  heretofore  given,  Mr.  Hoge  asked  and  obtained 
leave,  to  introduce,  and  introduced,  a bill  to  direct 
the  president  to  cause  the  reserved  lead  mines  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  and  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  to  be  exposed  to  public  sale,  which  bill  was 
read  twice,  arid  ieierred  to  the  committee  on  public 
lands. 

Errors  in  the  last  census.  The  call  of  slates  for 
petitions  was  made.  Mr.  Mams  presented  one  from 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  setting  forth 
many  errors  in  the  last  census  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  as  also  in  the  various  statistical 
tables  which  have  been  compi.ed  and  printed  with 
the  census — which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  A.  was  re- 
ferred, (as  the  committee  on  statistics  of  last  session 
is  not  now  in  existence),  to  a select  committee  ol 
nine  members. 

Mr.  A.  moved  that  it  be  printed.  Which  motion 
was  by  a vote  of  101  to  79,  laid  on  the  t able. 

Abolition.  Mr.  Adams  presented  a memorial  from 
citizens  of  New  Yoi  k,  who  set  forth  that  they  believe 
the  institution  of  slavery  a national  disgrace,  and 
who  asked  that  it  be  removed  from  the  District  of 


Columbia.  Mr.  A.  moved  to  refer  if  to  the  commitle 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Black  moved  that  the  question  on  its  reception 
be  taken. 

Mr.  Breton,  of  la.  moved  the  question  of  its  recep- 
tion do  he  on  the  table.  Decided  in  the  negative, 
yeas  90,  nays  99. 

The  question . shal  1 t lie  memorial  be  received , was 
then  taken,  and  by  yeas  107.  nays  81,  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  Tibbal's  moved  that  (he  memorial  do  lie  on 
the  table.  Decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas  88,  nays, 
99.  (Mr.  Black  refusing  to  vote.) 

The  memorial  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  . 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Distribution.  Mr.  Stewart  presented  Connecticut 
legislative  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  present  tariff 
and  in  favor  of  distribution. 

Naturalization  laws.  Mr.  J.  R.  Ivgerscll  presented 
a memorial  from  a large  number  of  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  praying  that  the  naturalization 
laws  Le  so  amended  as  to  require  from  persons  born 
without  the  United  States  a continued  residence  of 
twenty-one  years  before  being  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and  moved  its  reference. to  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  motion  first  made — 
that  is,  the  reference  to  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary— and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a large  ma- 
jority. The  house  adjourned.  . 

Wednesday.  Dec  11.  Oregon,  8,-c.  Mr.  Douglass 
of  Illinois  desired  to  give  notice  that  on  to-morrow 
hr  would  introduce  a hill  for  the  printing  of  1500 
copies  of  Grccnhovv’s  report  upon  the  Oregon.  Also 
n bill  for  the  establishment  of  a new  territory  to  be 
called  Nebra.-kee  upon  the  land  lying  west  of  Missouri 
and  on  the  Platte  river,  (agreeably  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  secretry  of  war.) 

Pestilential  election.  The  bill  for  holding  it  on  one 
day  was  taken  up.  Two  amendments  were  pending, 
both  of  which  were  withdrawn  to  enable  Mr.  Duncan 
to  introduce  a new  bill,  which  in  substance  was  as 
follows: 

That  the  election  of  electors  shall  take  place  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
That  the  states  shall  fili  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  in 
the  list  of  electors;  and  that  when  the  people  shall 
fail  to  make  cho  cs  of  e lectors  upon  the  day  aforesaid, 
they  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  states 
by  law  may  direct. 

After  some  discussion,  and  a proposition,  wiiich 
was  not  concurred  in,  that  tiie  election  should  take 
place  in  October  instead  of  November,  and  another, 
which  was  agreed  to,  that  the  bill  should  be  referred 
to  a select  committee,  the  bill  was  laid  aside  to  be 
reported  to  the  house. 

Public  lands.  Mr.  Houston  of  A!a.  made  a success- 
ful motion  to  take  up  life  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of 
public  lands. 

The  bill  was  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
(Mr.  Johnson  in  the  chair,)  proposing  in  substance 
that  all  lands  which  have  been  surveyed  and  subject 
to  sale  for  five  ) ears  and  upwards,  shall  he  sold  to 
the  amount  of  320  acres  for  an  acre.  That  ali 
lands  ten  years  in  market  shall  be  sold  for  75  cents 
an  acre  to  the  same  amount.  That  all  lands  fifteen 
years  in  tnai  ket  to  the  same  amount,  shall  be  sold  for 
50  cents  an  acre.  That  all  lands  twenty  years  in 
market,  sail  he  sold  for  25  cents  an  acre.  Provided 
that  the  land  shall  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
buna  fide  settlement. 

Mr.  Collamer  of  Vermont,  brittle  expressed  his 
opposition.  It  would  in  his  view  materially  diminish 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  lie  called  upon  all 
who  were  in  favor  of  (lie  distribution,  and  all  who 
were  in  favor  of  low  duties,  to  be  careful  how  they 
allowed  this  bill  to  pass.  The  effect  would  be  that 
the  land  would  be  sold  at  the  minimum  price,  and 
that  the  revenues  would  sutler.  As  good  lands  now 
unsold  were  in  market  as  could  be  found  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Mr.  C.  said  the  government  were 
making  surveys,  annually  and  were  annually  bringing 
large  quantities  of  land  into  market.  The  govern- 
ment could  bring  them  into  market  to  any  extent, 
and  if  he  remembered  right,  they  could  he  brought 
in  to  any  amount  Thus  the  market  had  been  and 
could  be  glutted  with  lands.  The  executive  had  an 
unlimited  power  as  to  the  sale  and  surveys. 

Mr.  Sample  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Indiana  replied  and 
defended  the  bill;  the  former  upon  the  ground  that 
the  refuse  lands  were  not  and  would  not  he  occupied 
until  the  prices  w ere  reduced  and  that  the  states 
where  the  lands  were,  suffered  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  argued  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  involved  in  this  bill,  and 
to  pass  it  would  be  a suicidal  act  of  policy.  Mr.  V . 
spoke  until  nearly  3 o’clock,  when  the  committee 
rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 


OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS, 

accompanying  the  president's  annual  message  to 

CONGRESS 

Department  of  Stale, 

Washington , December,  2nd , 1844 
Sir  : In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I have  the 
honor  herewith  to  transmit  copies  of  a correspon- 
dence with  ill e Governments  of  Mexico  and  Texas, 
growing  out  of  the  proposed  annexation  of  the  latter 
to  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  correspondence 
with  the  Texan  authorities  in  relation  to  the  disarm- 
ing a body  of  Texan  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Snivel)’,  by  a detachment  of  United  States 
troops,  commanded  by  Captain  Cooke,  and  the  forci- 
ble entry  and  taking  away  from  the  custom-house  on 
Red  river  of  sundry  goods  and  merchandize  by  cer- 
tain citizens  of  the'United  States. 

By  a note  recently  received  from  the  Hon.  C.  H. 
Raymond,  acting  Charge  de  Affaires  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  I am  informed  that  the  evidence  referred 
to  in  my  note  to  Mr.  Van  Zandt  of  the  1 4 1 h of  Au- 
gust iast  lias  not  yet  been  received  by  him. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

The  President  cf  the  United  States. 

Instructions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  Messrs.  Shan- 
non AND  DONELSON,  AND  LETTER  TO  Mr.  KlNG,  &C. 

Mr  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Shannon. 

Department  of  Slate. 

Washington,  June  20 Ik,  1344. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reeeipt 
of  your  letter  cf  the  17th  of  April  last,  annuncing 
your  acceptance  of  the  appointment  tendered  you  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  and  notifying  this  Department  of  your 
readiness  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
your  office.  You  have  already  received  your  com- 
mission ; and  I herewith  enclose  to  you  a full  power, 
a special  passport,  printed  personal  instructions,  a 
sealed  letter,  accrediting  you  to  the  President  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  and  an  open  copy  of  the  same  for 
your  own  use. 

In  presenting  this  letter  of  credence  to  the  Presi- 
dent you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  occasion  to  express 
to  the  President  of  Mexico  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  the  Government  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  and  his  purpose  to  promote  this 
end  by  every  proper  means  in  his  power. 

By  a convention  between  the  United  Slates  and  the 
Mexican  Republic,  signed  on  the  11th  day  of  April, 
1339,  a joint  commission  was  agreed  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  citizens  of  the 
former  on  the  Government  ol  the  latter.  This  com- 
mission, agreeably  to  the  provision  of  the  convention, 
met  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  August,  1840;  but 
much  of  the  time  allowed  for  tne  transaction  and 
close  of  its  business  w'as  consumed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  Governments  in  discussing  the 
organization  of  the  hoard,  and  proper  forms  of  pro- 
cedure to  he  adopted  before  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that  at  the  expiiationof  the  period  when,  by 
tiie  terms  of  the  convention,  the  commission  should 
expire,  many  of  the  claims  submitted  for  its  decision 
remained  undecided  by  the  board  ; while  others,  re- 
ferred to  the  umpire,  were  left  in  tiie  same  state,  as 
he  considered  his  functions  terminating  with  t hose  of 
the  commission. 

Tiie  convention  also  provided  that  the  claims 
which  should  be  allowed,  might  he  discharged  by  the 
payment  of  Mexican  Treasury  notes;  hut,  as  these 
were  much  depreciated  in  value  at  the  time  when  tho 
commission  expired,  it . became  a matter  of  impor- 
tance to  effect  some  arrangement  by  which  specie 
should  he  substituted  in  their  stead.  To  this  end, 
your  predecessor  was  empowered  and  instructed  to 
enter  into  a negotiation  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  and  a convention  was  concluded  cn  the  30th 
of  January,  1843,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
awards,  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  in  specie 
in  five  years  from  the  30th  day  April,  1843,  in  e qua. 
instalments  every  three  months.  These  instalments 
have  been  paid  punctually,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  fell  due  in  the  month  of  February  last,  a part 
only  of  which  was  paid  on  the  day  : and  though  Un- 
balance has  since  been  discharged,  it  is  important  to 
the  interests  invohed  that  the  strictest  punctuality 
should  be  observed.  The  last  instalment,  due  on  tin. 
30th  of  April,  1844,  had  not  been  paid  at  the  dale  i 
our  last  advices  from  Mr.  Green,  the  Charge  d. 
Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  United  States,  though  rc 
peated  applications  had  been  made  by  him  to  th 
Minister  of  Foreign  relations.  This  neglect  of  s0. 
leinn  and  express  stipulations  cannot  be  otherwJsa 
regarded  than  as  violations  of  national  faith,  injunouS 
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alike  to  the  honor  of  Mexico  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  Stetes.  It  will  therefore  be  vour  duty  to  re- 
monstrate, in  the  strongest  terms,  against  this  appa- 
rent indifference  to  the  obligations  of  contracts,  and 
to  urge  upon  (he  Government  of  Mexico  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  the  stipulations  of  the  convention, 
agreeably  to  its  terms. 

You  will  find  on  the  files  of  the  Legation  a corres- 
pondence between  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  the  Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Relations,  in 
regard  to  an  order  addressed  by  the  Mexican  Secre- 
tary of  War,  dated  the  14th  July,  1843,  to  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  States  of  California,  Senora,  Sinaloa, 
and  Chihuahua,  directing  the  expulsion  of  the  citi 
zens  of  the  United  States  from  their  territeries  re- 
spectively. The  result  of  this  correspondence  seems 
to  have  been  none  other  than  an  enlargement  of  the 
terms  of  the  order,  so  as  to  embrace  foreigners  gener- 
ally, or  such  of  them  as  might  be  deemed  vagrants  or 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  It  is  not  designed  to 
enter  into  a grave  argument  to  expose  the  character 
of  such  an  order,  or  to  show  its  opposition  to  the 
treaty  of  the  5th  of  April,  1831.  The  correspon- 
dence referred  to  will  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
points  in  issue,  and  the  views  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  them. 

As  a large  number  of  our  citizens,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  have  settled  themselves  in  the  States  refer- 
red to,  whose  property  and  liberty  may  be  endangered 
in  its  enforcement,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  give 
to  the  subject  your  earliest  attention.  You  will  per- 
ceive, by  reference  to  the  correspondence  on  the  files 
of  the  legation,  that  the  Governors  of  the  States  to 
whom  the  order  is  addressed  are  empowered,  arbi- 
trarily, to  fix  the  time  when  those  deemed  obnoxious 
shall  leave  the  country,  while  no  opportunity  seems 
to  be  vouchsafed  to  the  suspected  to  vindicate  their 
characters.  In  the  execution  of  such  an  order,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  much  individual  wrong  and 
suffering  may  be  inflicted  ; and  while  you  will  pro- 
test, in  strong  terms,  against  the  order  itself,  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1831,  yon  will  at 
the  same  time  exert  your  utmost  vigilance  to  protect 
the  persons  and  property  of  those  who  may  be  made 
unjustly  the  subjects  of  its  operations,  enjoining  on 
our  citizens,  on  the  one  hand,  a proper  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  ns  a conditiou  of  your  interfer- 
ence in  their  behalf,  and.,  on  the  other,  giving  the 
Mexican  Government  to  understand  that  the  United 
States  cannot  allow  their  citizens,  induced  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  its  territories  under  the  solemn 
sanction  of  a treaty,  to  be  driven  from  their  abodes, 
or  otherwise  injured  in  their  persons  or  property,  on 
frivolous  pretexts. 

Another  question  of  very  grave  importance,  and 
which  is  still  pending  between  the  two  Governments, 
grows  out  of  the  Mexican  decree  of  the  23d  Septem- 
ber, 1843.  prohibiting  foreigners  resident  in  Mexico 
from  engaging  in  the  retail  trade.  Your  predecessor, 
Mr.  Thompson,  was  instructed  to  protest  against  thp 
application  of  this  decree  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  a direct  and  palpable  infringement 
of  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1831,  and  incompa- 
tible with  other  stipulations  contained  in  it.  The 
Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  attempts  to 
sustain  the  decree,  on  the  general  ground  that,  bv  the 
treaty,  the  citizens  of  each  country,  resident  in  the 
others  are  subject  to  their  respective  laws  and  usages. 
This,  as  a general  truth,  may  be  admitted  ; but  surely 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  rights  guarantied  by  treaty 
between  two  independent  powers  may  be  abridged  or 
modified  by  the  municipal  regulations  of  one  of  the 
parties,  without  and  against  the  consent  of  the  other. 
Such  a position  is  so  utterly  untenable,  that  it  would 
be  needless  to  dwell  on  it. 

This  subject  will  demand  your  prompt  attention ; 
for  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  prevent  the  injus- 
tice, injury,  and  distress  which  must  necessarily  at 
tend  the  execution  of  the  decree,  rather  than  resort 
to  protracted  negotiations,  in  order  to  repair  them. — 
You  will  therefore  inform  the  Government  of  Mexi- 
co, in  firm  but  conciliatory  language,  that,  while  the 
United  States  concede  to  Mexico  the  right  to  enact 
laws  not  inconsistent  with  her  treaty  stipulations,  they 
cannot  tamely  submit  to  the  execution  of  this  decree, 
and  that  it  is  confidently  expected  it  will  be  counter- 
manded, so  far  as  their  citizens  are  concerned. 

Another  decree,  dated  in  August  last,  was  also 
issued  by  the  Mexican  Government,  which  appears  to 
conflict,  very  clearly,  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  ol  1831.  By  the  fourth  article  of  this  decree, 
merchandize,  lawfully  imported  into  the  territories  of 
Mexico,  is  subjected  to  forfeiture  after  a limited 
time,  unless  it  be  sold  or  reshipped  in  one  year.  This 
is  so  obviously  in  contravention  of  the  26th  article  of 
the  treaty  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  so 
hostile  in  its  spirit  to  those  relations  of  friendship 
which  it  was  intended  to  secure,  that,  in  the  last 
interview  between  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  the  President  of  Mexico,  a promise  was  made  by 


that  functionary  so  to  modify  the  said  decree  as  to  di- 
vest :,t  of  its  obnoxious  provisions  in  respect  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  You  will  avail  your- 
self of  the  first  occasion  after  your  arrival  to  bring 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  to  urge  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  to  your  predecessor. 

You  will  embrace  some  convenient  opportunity, 
after  you  have  complied  with  the  foregoing  instruc- 
tions, to  address  a note  to  the  Mexican  Government, 
in  which  you  will  say  that  you,  ire  instructed  to  in- 
form it  that  the  President  perceives  with  regret  it  has 
entirely  misconceived  the  object  of  the  communica- 
tion which  the  Secretary  of  the  legation  of  the 
United  Slates,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions, 
made  to  it  in  reference  to  the  treaty  recently  entered 
into  wjtb  Texas.  Its  object,  as  it  plainly  imports  to 
be,  was  to  announce  to  the  Government  of  Mexico 
that  the  treaty  bad  been  signed  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  approval;  that  the  measure  had  been 
adopted  with  no  unfriendly  or  hostile  feeling  to 
Mexico;  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  was  ready  to  adjust,  on  liberal  terms,  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary,  and  any  other  that  might  grow  out 
of  the  treaty.  It  constituted  no  part  of  its  object  to 
invite  a discussion  as  to  its  right  to  make  the  treaty. 
To  suppose  so  would  be  to  assume  that  it  bad  made 
it  without  duly  examining  and  establishing,  to  its  en- 
tire satisfaction,  its  right  to  do  so — a supposition 
which  would  neither  comport  with  the  fact  nor  what 
is  due  to  its  honor  and  dignity. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  oarinot,  consistently  with 
either  permit  itself  to  be  drawn  into  a controversy 
with  tbe  government  of  Mexico  as  to  its  right  tq,  make 
the  treaty;  and  you  will  inform  it,  accordingly,  that 
you  have  been  instructed  to  pass  unnoticed;  the  inclu- 
clusive  arguments  by  which  it  has  attempted  to  con- 
trovert our  right  to  enter  into  it. 

We  hold  Texas  to  be  independent,  de  jure  as  well 
as  de  facto;  and  as  competent,  in  every  respect,  to  enter 
into  a treaty  of  cession,  or  any  other,  as  Mexico  her- 
self, or  any  other  independent  power;  and  that,  in 
entering  into  the  treaty  of  annexation  with  her,  yve 
violated  no  prior  engagement  or  stipulation  with 
Mexico.  We  would  indeed  haye  beeo,gladindoingso, 
to  have  acted  with  lire  concurrence  of  Mexico,  if  cir- 
cumstances had  permitted,  not  because  we  believed 
that  she  bad  any  rightful  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
Texas,  or  that  (tie  latter  was  not  competent  of  itself 
to  transfer  the  full  and  complete  right  and  title  to  its 
territory,  but  because,  in  our  desire  to  preserve  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  Mexico,  we  were  dis- 
posed to  treat  her  with  respect,  however  uniqunded 
we  believed  her  claim,  to  Texas  to  be.  It  was  in  con 
formity  with  that  desj-re  that  the  instructions  were 
given  to  make  the  communication  to  the  government 
of  Mexico  announcing  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
and  our  readiness  to  adjust  all  questions  which  might 
grow  out  of  it  between  the  two  countries  on  tbe  most 
liberal  terms. 

You  will  also  state  that  you  are  instructed  to  pass 
over  unnoticed  the  menaces  and  offensive  language 
v\  hicii  the  government  of  Mexico  has  thought  pro 
per  to  use.  It  makes  a great  mistake  in  supposing 
that  the  United  States  can  be  deterred  by  menaces 
from  adopting  a measure  which,  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, they  have  determined  they  have  a right  to  do, 
and  which  they  believe  to  be  essential  to  their  safety 
and  prosperity.  They  are  desirous  of  peace  with 
Mexico  and  all  other  nations;  but  they,  always  stand 
prepared  to  defend  themselves,  if  need  be,  against 
any  attack  to  which  they  may  be  subjected  in  pursu- 
ing a line  of  poiiGy  deemed  by  themselves  just  and 
expedient.  Nor  can  they  be  provoked  to  retort  the 
offensive  language  used. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  too  mindful 
of  what  is  due  to  its  own  self-respect,  and  dignity  to 
be  driven,  by  any  provosation,  however  unwarranted 
or  great,  from  that  decorum  of  language  which  ought 
ever  to  be  observed  in  the  official  correspondence  of 
independent  states.  In  their  estimation,  a good  cause 
needs  no  such  support,  and  a bad  one  cannot  be 
strengthened  by  i,t. 

From  the  failure  of  the  senate  to  approve  the  treaty 
of  annexation  with  Texas,  it  i.s  not  deemed  advisable 
to  instruct  you  to  make  any  overture  or  propositions 
to  the  government  of  Mexico  in  relation  to  that  sub- 
ject, but  should  any  disposition  be  rqanifesteh  on  its 
part  to  open  negotiations,  or  any  propositions  be  made 
in  reference  to  it,  you  will  receive  and  immediately 
transmit  them  te  this  department.  I am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

lion.  Wilson  Shannon. 

[MR.  HOWARD  TO  MR.  CALHOUN,  EXTRACT.] 

[Confidential.] 

Legation  of  the  United  Stales, 

Washington,  Texas,  * dugustl , 1844. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the 
copy  of  a letter  received  by  me  on  yesterday  from 


the  Hon.  Anson  Jones,  secretary  of  slate,  &c.  dated 
the  6th  instant;  also,  copies  of  several  documents  re- 
terred  to  in  Ins  communication  by  the  letters  A and 
B.  besides  a copy  of  a letter  to  him  fr  >m  the  secre- 
tary of  war  of  this  republic;  accompuying  w hich  will 
| also  be  found  a copy  of  my  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
J[ones. 

[llR.  JONES  TO  MR.  HOWARD  ] 

Department  of  State , 
Washington , August  6,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  of  the  republic 
of  Texas,  has  the  honor  so  transmit,  herewith,  to 
'General  Howard,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Unitid 
l States  near  this  government,  the  copy  of  a communi- 
S cation  from  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Hill,  of  this  date,  with 
accompanying  documents  A and  B containing  the  in- 
( formation  that  Mexico  is  about  to  recommence  active 
hostilities  against  this  country. 

The  undersigned  is  aware  that  General  Howard 
has  already  been  informed  of  the  eftorts  making  by 
General  Santa  Anna  to  raise  funds  in  Mexico  and  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  for  the  subjugation  of 
Texas,  and  that  troops  in  considerable  numbers  have 
a'r.sady  been  moved  towards  our  southwestern  fron- 
tier, under  the  command  of  General  Canalize,  of  the 
^Mexican  army,  an  officer  appointed  to  carry  this  ob- 
jject  into  effect. 

The  information  now  in  possession  of  this  govern- 
ment leads  the  undersigned  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mexico  intends  either  to  renew  a system  of  predatory 
warfare  against  Texas.,  or  else  to  make  a formidable 
attempt  for  its  conquest;  and  ths.l  whichever  alterna- 
tive she  may  have  concluded  to  adopt,  she  has  been 
induced  to  her  course  by  the  negotiations  pending 
between  Texas  and  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
of  annexation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  adverting  to  the  assu- 
rances given  to  th is  government  by  Gmnerql  Murphy 
( charge  d’affaires  of  the  United  S, tales,  on  the  14th  of 
t February,  and  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  state,  on 
1 the  11th  of  April  last,  the  undersigned,,  by  direction 
o|  his  excellency  the  president,  has.  the  honor  to  re- 
quest that  General  Howard  will,  as  early  as  conveni- 
ent, take  the  n.epessery  steps  to  cause  to  be  carried 
into  effect  these  assurances,  and  to,  extend  to  Texas 
the  aid  which  the  present  emergency  requires. 

The  undersigned  embraces  with  great  pleasure  this 
occasion  to  present  to  General  Howard  the  assuran- 
ces of  his  distinguished  consideration  and  regor  I. 

ANSON  JONES. 

Hon.  T-ilghman  A.  Howard,  &e. 

(A)  [extract  ] 

Headquarters  Southwestern  Command, 

Bexar , July  HI,  1844. 

Sir:  The  following  is  the  information  alluded  to: 
About  ten  days,  ago  a secret  spy  in  my  employ  arrived 
in  town;  and  informed,  me  that  preparations  were  in 
progress  (a  mount  on  good  horses  a force  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  to  be  divided  into  three  divisions,  one  of 
which  was  to  proceed,  witli  rapid  marches  to  this 
place,  and  enter  the  town  if  practicable;  if  repulsed, 
to  retreat.  Immediately  on  their  return,  another  di- 
vision would  advance  with  the  same  instructions,  and 
so  on,  giving  lime  to  each  divison  to  refresh  and  keep 
up  a constant  annoyance  on  this  portion  of  the  fron- 
tier. Two  days  ago  he  returned,  confirming  his  pre- 
vious statement,  and,  in  addition,  a communication, 
from  a gentleman  whose  statement  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, confirming  the  report  of  the  spy,  and  stating  that 
they  had  already  four  hundred  fine  horses  purchased 
to  mount  the  troops,  and  that  their  operations  would 
commence  during  the  month  of  August.  This  state  • 
cannot  he  be  doubted.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  very 
respectfully,  &c.  JOHN  C.  HAYES. 

Commanding  the  Southwestern  Frontier. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Hill,  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine. 

(B.)  [translation.] 

Headquarters,  Mier,  Jane  19,  1844. 

The  time  prefixed  by  the  supreme  government  of 
the  republic  for  the  duration  of  the  armistice  cele- 
brated with  the  commissioners  ofTexa=,  on  the  15th 
of  February  of  the  present  year,  having  expired,  his 
exceha.icy  the  president  has  been  pleased  to  deter- 
mine that  hostilities  are  renewed,  and  declared  to 
exist  from  the  11th  day  of  the  present'monlh,  against 
the  inhabitants  of  that  department.  While  ] apprize 
you  of  this  resolution  of  his  excellency,  l will  also 
represent  to'you  the  fact  that  my  government  is  high- 
ly indignant  at  the  perfidious  conduct  of  those  said 
inhabitants  towards  the  republic,  which,  ever  gene- 
rous to  them,  believed  they  were  acting  in  good  faitii 
until  the  contrary  became  manifest  by  ttieir  disregard 
of  the  promise  made  in  the  same  treaty  of  armistice, 
as  relaies  to  tfiecommissioners  according  to  article  4, 
which  were  to  have  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  Mex- 
ico, in  order  to  arrange  the  terms  whereby  ltic:r  pro- 
positions might  he  admitted. 
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His  excellency  the  president,  convinced  that  the 
honor  of  the  nation  demands  that  such  dishonorable 
conduct  should  be  punished,  and  that  it  should  be  un- 
derstood tlial  Ins  motives  for  the  delay  in  declining 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  has  not  proceeded  from  the 
want  of  ability  or  of  resources,  but  purely  from 
motives  of  humanity , desires  me  to  make  this  inti- 
mation. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  although  the  reflec- 
tion that  human  blood  must  be  shed  is  painful,  yet  1 
have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  our  cause  is  just,  and 
that  it  is  sustained  by  sacred  and  imprescriptible  right, 
in  which  vve  have  no  less  confidence  than  in  the  valor 
of  our  troops;  and,  the  struggle  once  renewed,  the 
civilized  woi  Id  will  become  the  judge  of  our  rights, 
while  victory  will  crown  the  efforts  of  those  who 
fearlessly  wage  the  battle  for  their  country,  opposed 
to  usurpation. 

1 have  the  honor  to  reiterate  to  you  the  assurance 
of  my  high  consideration  and  esteem.  God  and 
liberty.  ADRIAN  WOLL. 

First  Brigade  of  the  ninth,  Commander  in  Chief. 
General  Samuel  Houston. 

Department  of  war  and  Maiine, 

Washington,  Texas,  Jlugusl  6,  1S44. 
Sir:  I am  directed  by  his  excellency  the  president 
to  ask  the  attention  of  your  department  to  the  facts 
recently  made  known  to  this  government,  and  con- 
tained in  communications  recently  received  from 
Gen.  Adrian  Woll,  of  the  army  of  Mexico,  and  Co). 
John  G Hayes,  commanding  on  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  Texas,  a copy  of  the  former  and  an  extract 
of  the  latter  of  which  are  herewith  transmitted. — 
The  facts  contained  in  these  communications,  taken 
in  connexion  wilh  other  intelligence  which  has  been 
received  leave  no  doubt  of  the  objects  and  intentions 
of  the  Mexican  government;  and  that  a considerable 
military  force  is  now  being  concentrated  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  w ith  the  avowed  object  of  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  attack  of  the  cavalry  alluded  to  by  Col. 
Hayes  by  that  of  a more  formidable  force.  No  doubt 
can* there  fore  longer  exist  of  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  placing  immediately  on  our  southwestern  fron 
tier,  fur  the  defence  of  the  nation,  all  the  troops  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government,  whether  of  our  own  citi 
zens  or  by  existing  arrangements  between  this  gov- 
ernment and  that  of  the  United  States.  I have  the 
honor  to  be  your  very  obedient  seivant. 

G.  VV.  HILL, 

Secretary  of  Weir  and  Marine. 

Hon.  Anson  Jones,  &o. 

Legation  of  the  United  Slates, 
Washington,  [Texas]  Aug.  6,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  charge  d’affairs  ol  the  United 
States  near  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a com- 
munication of  the  hon.  Arison  Jones,  secretaiy  of 
state  of  this  republic,  of  this  date,  together  wilh  its 
accompanying  documents. 

The  undersigned  is  aware  of  the  incipient  steps 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  chief  of  the  Mexican 
government,  with  the  alleged  purpose  of  invading 
and  subjugating  Texas;  but  how  far  the  preparations 
have  gone  he  is  not  informed.  He  has  no  reason, 
however,  to  doubt  the  information  communicated  by 
the  honorable  secretary;  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
received  similar  information  from  other  quarters. — 
How  far  the  relations  of  Texas  and  the  U.  Slates 
may  have  excited  the  Mexican  government  to  addi- 
tional efforts  to  re-conquer  Texas,  and  hastened  the 
renewal  of  hostilities,  the  undersigned  has  no  means 
of  judging.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  cannot 
but  be  the  subject  of  universal  regret  throughout 
Christendom,  that  a war  of  the  character  which 
has  marked  the  relations  of  Texas  and  Mexico 
since  the  revolution  of  183G  should  not  be  brought 
to  a close. 

if,  however,  the  recommencement  of  this  conflict 
has  been  owing  lo  the  negotiations  between  (he  go- 
vernments ot  the  United  Slates  and  Texas,  and  il 
the  United  States  has  given  ‘-assurances  to  extend  to 
Texas  the  aid  which  the  present  emergency  requires,” 
by  which  the  undersigned  supposes  is  meant  military- 
aid  in  repelling  the  anticipated  invasion  by  Mexico, 
the  obligations  thus  incurred  ought  to  be,  and  lie 
doubts  not,  will  be  observed  by  his  government. 

The  undersigned  has  taken  occasion  to  re-examine 
the  loiters  of  the  late  general  Murphy,  of  the  14th  ol 
February  last,  and  of  Sir.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  slate 
of  the  United  Slates,  of  the  lltii  of  April  ensuing;  he 
has  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  lion. 
John  Nelson,  secretary  of  stale  ad  interim,  lo  general 
Murphy,  of  the  lltii  March,  1844,  and  of  the  hon. 
I-aac  Van  Zandt  of  the  17ih  of  January  of  the  same 
year.  The  letter  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Nelson,  it  will  be 
seen,  limits  very  much  the  assurances  given  by  the 
hon. ’Mr.  Murphy,  and  discloses  in  explicit  language 
the  constitutional  limitations  under  which  the  execu- 


tive of  the  United  States  must  act  in  regard  to  the 
military  power  of  the  country. 

The  question,  then,  is  mainly  left  to  rest  upon  the 
letter  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Vaa  Zandt  of  the  17th  of 
January,  and  the  answer  of  Mr.  Calhoun  of  the  11th 
of  April,  1844.  Mr.  Van  Zandt  submits  the  following 
inquiry  to  the  secretary  of  state,  (Mr.  Upshur:)— 
“Should  the  president  of  Texas  accede  to  the  pio- 
position  of  annexation,  would  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and 
before  it  shall  be  ratified  and  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  other  branches  of  both  governments,  in  case 
Texas  should  desire  it,  or  with  her  consent,  order 
such  number  of  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  U. 
States  to  such  necessary  points  or  places  upon  the 
territory  or  borders  of  Texas,  or  the  Gulfof  Mexico, 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect  her  against  foreign 
aggression?”  Mr.  Calhoun,  after  referring  to  the 
orders  given  to  the  naval  and  military  forces,  gives 
the  assurance  tha-t,  should  the  exigency  arise  during 
the  pendency  of  Ike  treaty  of  annexation,  the  president 
would  deem  it  his  duly  to  use  all  the  means  placed 
within  his  power  by  the  constitution  to  protect  Texas 
from  invasion. 

The  undersigned  assures  the  honorable  secretary 
of  state  of  the  disposition  of  his  government  to  fulfil 
all  her  obligations  to  Texas,  and  of  the  deep  interest 
felt  both  by  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  in  whatever  concerns  her  welfare,  to  which 
he  will  add  his  own  anxious  wish  to  preserve  the 
most  perfect  faith  towards  both  the  government  and 
people  of  Texas.  But  he  is  not  able  to  perceive  that 
an  assurance  given  that  the  military  power  should 
be  used,  so  far  as  it  constitutionally  might,  to  repel 
invasion  during  the  pendency  of  the  treaty,  to  which 
alone  both  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Zandt  seem  to 
have  had  reference,  would  raise  an  obligation  on  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  interpose  by  af- 
fording military  aid  to  Texas  on  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

In  communicating 'tiffs  opinion  to  the  honorable 
secretary  of  state,  the  undersigned  is  happy  to  known 
that  lie  addresses  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  fun- 
damental laws  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  prescribe  certain  rules  of  action  for  every 
public  functionary. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  is  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  facts  com- 
rnunicated  are  important,  he  will  transmit,  as  speedily 
■ as  practicable,  this  correspondence,  with  the  accom- 
panying documents,  to  his  government,  and  await 
iier  instructions.  ' 

The  undersigned,  wilh  the  most  unfeigned  pleasure, 
takes  this  occasion  to  present  to  the  hon.  Mr.  Jones 
the  assurance  of  his  distinguished  consideration  and 
esteem.  , T.  A.  HOWARD. 

Hon.  Anson  Jones,  secretary  of  slate. 

MR.  CALHOUN  TO  MR.  SHANNON. 

Department  of  slate  Washington  Sept.  10,  1844. 

Sir — -There  can  be  no  iongerany  doubt  that  Mexico 
intends  to  renew  the  war  against  Texas  on  a large 
scale,  and  lo  carry  il  on  with  more  than  savage  fe- 
rocity. The  loan  she  has  authorized, .and  the  ex- 
pensive preparations  she  is  making,  by  land  and  sea, 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  former,  and  the  orders  of 
the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  north,  gen.  Woll, 
issued  on  the  20th  day  of  June  last,  and  the  decree  of 
Santa  Anna,  general  of  division  and  provisional  pre- 
sident of  Mexico,  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1843,  of 
the  latter.  The  decree  makes  the  generals-in  chief 
of  divisions  of  the  army  and  the  commandant  general 
of  the  coast  and  frontier  responsible  for  its  exact 
fulfilment.  It  was  under  that  responsibility,  it  would 
seem  that  general  Woll,  to  whom  the  Texian  fron- 
tier was  assigned,  issued  his  order  of  the  20th  June. 
After  premising  that  the  war  was  renewed  against 
Texas,  that  all  communications  with  it  must  cease, 
and  that  every  individual,  of  whatever  erndition, 
who  may  have  communications  with  it  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a traitor,  and  as  such  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  articles  of  war,  the  order  announces  in  its 
third  article  that  “every  individual  who  may  be 
found  at  the  distance  of  one  league  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  will  be  regarded  as  a favorer 
and  accomplice  of  the  usurpers  of  that  part  of  the 
national  territory,  and  as  a traitor  to  his  country,” 
and,  altera  summary  military  trial,  “shall  be  pun- 
ished accordingly.  And  in  its  forth  article  it  also 
states  “that  every  individual  who  may  be  embraced 
within  tlie  provisions  of  the  preceding  article,  and 
may  be  rash  enough  to  fly  at  the  sight  of  any  force 
belonging  to  the  Supreme  Government,  shall  be 
pursued  until  taken  or  put  to  death.” 

In  what  spirit  the  decree  of  the  17th  of  June, 
which  the  order  is  intended  exactly  to  fulfil,  is  to  be 
executed,  the  fate  of  the  party  under  general  Sbnt 
manat,  at  Tabasco,  affords  an  illustration.  They 
were  arrested  under  it,  and  executed  without  hear- 


ing or  trial,  against  the  indignant  remonstrances  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  ministers  near  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  who  in  vain  invoked  the  voice  of 
humanity,  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  constitulion, 
and  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  in  behalf  of  their  country- 
men who  were  executed  under  this  illegal  and  bloody 
deeree. 

If  the  decree  Itself  was  thus  enforced  in  time  of 
peace  on  the  subjectsof  friendly  powers,  and  against 
the  remonstrances  of  their  ministers,  some  faint  con- 
ception may  be  formed  of  the  ferocious  and  devas- 
tating spirit  in  which  the  order  of  general  Woll,  is 
intended  to  be  executed  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Texas,  and  all  who  may  in  any  way  aid  in  their 
cause,  or  even  have  communication  with  them.  It 
was  under  a deeree  similar  to  that  ol  the  17th  of 
June,  1843,  and  issued  by  the  same  authority  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1835,  but  which  was  not  so  com- 
prehensive in  its  provisions  or  so  bloody  and  ferocious 
in  its  character,  that  the  cold-blooded  butchery  of 
Fannin  and  his  party,  and  other  Texian  prisoners, 
was  ordered  by  Santa  Anna  in  his  invasion  of  1836. 

That  decree  was  limited  to  foreigners  who  should 
land  at  any  port  in  Mexico,  or  arrive  by  land,  being 
armed,  and  having  hostile  intentions,  or  v.  ho  should 
introduce  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  to  be  used  at 
any  place  in  rebellion,  or  placed  in  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  As  savage  and  outrageous  as  its  provisions 
were,  the  order  of  general  Woll,  intended  to  carry 
out  that  of  June,  1843,  goes  far  beyond.  It  embraces 
every  individual  who  may  be  found  east  of  a line 
drawn  three  miles  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  foreigner  or  citizen,  condi- 
tion or  vocation.  All  of  every  description,  whether 
they  resist  or  surrender,  are  to  be  treated  as  traitors, 
and  all  who  flee  to  be  shot  down.  The  war  is  in- 
tended, in  short,  to  be  one  of  uttor  extirpation. — 
All  that  breathe  are  lo  be  destroyed  or  driven  out, 
and  Texas  left  a desolate  waste,  and  so  proclaimed 
to  the  world  by  Mexico,  in  advance  of  her  projected 
invasion. 

The  first  queslion  which  presents  itself  for  consi- 
deration on  this  statement  of  facts  is,  shall  we  stand 
by  and  witness  in  silence  the  renewal  of  the  war  by 
Mexico,  and  its  prosecution  in  this  bloodthirsty  and 
desolating  spirit?  In  order  to  answer  it  fully  and 
satisfactorily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  first  into 
her  object  for  renewing  the  war  at  this  time. 

There  can  be  but  one:  and  that  is,  to  defeat  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  this  union.  She  knows  full 
well  that  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  has  but  postpon- 
ed the  question  of  annexation.  She  knows  that  con- 
gress adjourned  without  finally  disposing  of  il;  that  it 
is  now  pending  before  both  houses,  and  actively  can- 
vassed before  the  people  throughout  the  wide  extent 
of  our  union;  and  that  it  will  in  all  probability  be  de- 
cided in  its  favor,  unless  it  should  be  defeated  by  some 
movement  exterior  to  the  country.  We  would  be 
blind  not  to  see  that  she  proposes  to  effect  it  by  the 
projected  invasion,  either  by  conquering  and  subject- 
ing Texas  to  her  power,  or  by  forcing  her  to  with- 
draw the  proposition  for  annexation,  and  to  form 
commercial  and  political  connexions  with  some  other 
power,  less  congenial  lo  her  feelings  anl  favorable 
to  her  independence,  and  more  threatening  to  her 
and  our  permanent  welfare  and  safety.  Of  the  two, 
the  latter  is  much  more  probable.  She  once  attempt- 
ed conquest,  but  signally  failed,  although  the  atlempt 
was  made  under  the  lead  of  her  most  skilful  and  re- 
nowned general,  at  the  head  of  a well  appointed  army, 
consisting  of  her  best  disciplined  and  bravest  troops, 
and  while  Texas  was  yet  in  her  infancy,  without  a 
government,  almost  without  means,  and  with  an  in- 
considerable population.  With  this  example  before 
her,  she  can  scarcely  hope  to  succeed  now,  under  a 
leader  of  less  skill  and  renown,  and  when  Texas  has 
settled  down  under  a well-established  government, 
and  has  so  greatly  increased  in  means  and  population. 

It  is  possible  she  may  be  overrun;  but  to  expect  to 
hold  her  in  subjection  with  her  present  population 
and  means,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  a difficult 
intermediate  country,  destitute  in  a degree  of  re- 
sources, would  be  extreme  folly.  The  very  attempt 
would  exhaust  her  means  and  leave  her  prostrated. 
No;  the  alternative  is  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
and  desolate  the  country,  or  force  her  into  some  fo- 
reign and  unnatural  alliance;  and  this,  the  ferocious 
and  savage  order  of  General  Woll  shows,  is  well 
understood  by  Mexico,  and  is  in  reality,  the  objectof 
her  policy. 

Shall  we  stand  by  and  permit  it  to  be  consummat- 
ed, and  thereby  defeat  a measure  long  cherished,  and 
indispensable  alike  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
United  Stales  and  Texas?  No  measure  of  policy  has 
been  more  steadily  or  longer  pursued,  and  that  by 
both  of  the  great  parties  into  which  the  Union  is 
divided.  Many  believed  that  Texas  was  embraced 
in  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  was  improperly,  if 
not  unconstitutionally,  surrendered  by  the  treaty  of 
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Florida  in  1819.  Under  that  impression,  and  the 
general  conviction  of  its  importance  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  Union,  its  annexation  has  been 
an  object  of  constant  pursuit  ever  since.  It  was 
twice  attempted  to  acquire  it  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams — once  in  1825,  shortly  after  be 
came  into  power,  and  again  in  1827.  It  was  thrice 
attempted  under  the  administration  of  his  successor, 
General  Jackson — first  in  1829,  immediately  after 
he  earne  into  power,  again  in  1833,  and  finally  in 
1835,  just  before  Texas  herself  made  a proposition 
for  annexation  in  1837,  at  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  administration,  which  he  declined,  not, 
however,  on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  measure.  The  United  States  had  previously 
acknowledged  her  independence,  and  the  example 
has  since  oeen  followed  by  F ranee  and  Great  Britain 


without  giving  any  just  offence  to  Mexico  or  violat- 
ing any  obligations,  by  treaty  cr  otherwise,  between 
us  and  her.  Nor  will  our  honor,  any  more  than  our 
welfare  and  safety,  permit  her  to  attack  Texas  while 
the  question  of  annexation  is  pending.  If  Mexico 
has  thought  proper  to  take  ((fence,  it  is  us,  who  in- 
vited a renewal  of  the  proposition,  arid  not  she  who 
accepted  it,  who  ought  to  be  held  responsible;  and 
we,  as  the  responsible  party,  cannot,  without  impli- 
cating our  honor,  permit  another  to  suffer  in  our 
place.  Entertaining  these  views,  Mexico  would 
make  a great  mistake  if  she  should  suppose  that 
the  president  would  regard  with  indifference  the 
renewal  of  the  war  which  she  has  proclaimed 
against  Texas.  Our  honor  and  our  interests  are  both 
involved. 

But  another  and  a still  more  elevated  considera- 


The  latter,  soon  after  her  recognition , began  Lo  adopt1,  tion  would  forbid  him  to  look  on  with  indifference. 


a line  of  policy  in  reference  to  Texas  which  has 
given  greatly  increased  importance  to  the  measure 
of  annexation,  by  making  il  still  more  essential  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  both  of  her  and  the  United 
States. 

In  pursuance  of  this  long  cherished  and  established 
policy,  and  under  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
acting  promptly  in  order  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the 
measure,  the  present  administration  invited  Texas 
to  renew  th.e  proposition  for  annexation  which  had 


As  strong  as  are  Ihe  objections  to  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  those  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted are  still  more  so.  If  honor  and  interest  for- 
bid a tame  acquiescence  in  the  renewal  of  the  war 
the  voice  of  humanity  cries  aloud  against  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  it.  All  the  world  has  an  interest 


humanity,  when,  during  the  former  invasion,  they 
spared  the  forfeited  lives  of  him  who  ordered  and 
those  who  butcher'  d in  cold  blood  the  heroic  Fannin 
and  his  brave  associates,  regardless  of  plighted  faith. 
The  government  of  Mexico  may  delude  itself  by  its 
bold  fictions,  but  it  cannot  delude  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  judged  and  held  responsible,  not 
by  what  it  may  chose  to  regard  as  facts,  and  to  act 
upon  as  such,  but  by  what  are  in  reality  facts,  known 
and  acknowledged  by  all  save  herself. 

Such  are  the  views  which  the  president  entertains 
in  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  war,  after  so  long 
a suspension,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  and 
the  barbarous  and  bloody  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
claimed it  will  be  conducted.  He  instructs  you  ac- 
cordingly, to  address,  without  delay,  to  the  proper 
department  of  the  Mexican  government,  a communi- 
cation, in  which  you  will  stale  the  views  entertained 
by  him  in  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  while 
the  question  of  annexation  is  pending,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  conducted,  and  to  protest 
against  both  in  strong  language,  accompanied  by  de- 
clarations that  the  president  cannot  regard  them  with 
indifference,  but  as  highly  offensive  to  the  United 


that  the  rules  and  usages  of  war,  as  established  be-  States.  You  are  also  instructed  to  renew  the  decla- 
tween  civilized  nations  in  modern  times,  should  be  i ration  made  to  the  Mexican  secretary  by  our  charge 
respected,  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  resist  their  vio-  [ d’affaires,  in  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
lation  and  to  see  them  preserved.  In  this  case  that  that  the  measure  was  adopted  in  no  spirit  of  hostility 


been  declined  by  its  predecessor.  It  was  accepted,  ] duty  is  pre-eminently  ours.  We  are  neighbors,  the  ! to  Mexico;  and  if  annexation  should  be  consummat- 

and,  as  has  been  stated,  is  now  pending.  The  ques-  j nearest  to  the  scenes  -of  the  proposed  atrocities,  must  j ed,  the  United  Stales  will  be  prepared  to  adjust  all 

tion  recurs,  shall  we  stand  by  quietly  and  permit  competent  to  judge,  from  our  proximity,  and,  for  the 
Mexico  to  defeat  it,  without  making  an  effort  to  op-  i same  reason, 'enabled  more  readily  to  interfere. — 


pose  her?  Shall  we,  after  this  long  and  continued 
effort  to  annex  Texas,  now,  when  the  measure  is 
about  to  be  consummated,  allow  Mexico  to  put  it 
aside,  perhaps  forever?  Shall  the  “golden  opportu- 


From  the  same  reason,  also,  our  sympathy  would  be 
more  deeply  wounded,  by  reviewing  the  mingled 
scenes  of  misery  which  would  present  themselves  on 
all  sides  and  hearing  the  groans  of  the  suffering;  not  to 


nity”  be  lost,  never  again  to  return?  Shall  we  permit  mention  the  dangers  to  which  we  would  be  expos- 
Texas,  for  having  accepted  an  invitation,  tendered  ed  in  consequence,  on  a distant  and  weak  frontier, 


her  at  a critical  moment,  to  join  us,  and  consummate 
a measure  essential  to  their  and  our  permanent  peace, 
welfare,  and  safety,  to  be  desolated;  her  inhabitants 
to  be  butchered  or  driven  out,  or,  in  order  to  avert 
so  great  a calamity,  to  be  forced,  against  her  will, 
into  a strange  alliance,  which  would  terminate  in 
producing  lasting  hostilities  between  her  and  us. 


questions  growing  out  of  it,  including  that  of  boun- 
dary, on  the  most  liberal  terms.  I am,  sir  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Wilson  Shannon,  Esq.  See. 


[Translation  of  a decree  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, referred  to  in  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn to  Mr.  Shannon  of  the  10th  of  Sept  1844.] 
Department  of  JVnr  and  Marine , 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  Jane  17 tk,  1843. 

I,  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  benemerilo  of  the 
country,  General  of  Division,  and  Provisional  Presi- 


with  numerous  and  powerful  bands  of  Indians  in  its 
v icinity. 

If  any  thing  can  add  to  the  atrocity  with  which  it 
is  proclaimed  the  war  will  be  waged,  it  is  the  bold 
fiction,  regardless  of  the  semblance  of  truth,  to  which 

the  government  of  Mexico  has  resorted  in  order  lo  dent  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  hereby  make  known 
give  color  to  the  decree  of  June,  1843,  and  the  orders  to  the  people,  that,  considering  the  criminal  and  de- 
io  the  permanent  injury  and  perhaps  the  ruin  ofiof  General  Woll.  Finding  nothing  in  the  conduet  I testable  abuse  which  has  been  and  now  is  committed 
both?  j of  the  government  or  people  of  Texas  to  justify  j by  many  foreigners,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to 

.The  president  lias  fully  and  deliberately  examined  i their  bloody  and  ferocious  character,  it  lias  assumed, ; nations  in  peace  and  friendship  with  Mexico,  in  usurp- 
the  subject,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  wording  them,  that  there  is  no  such  government  iog  its  territory,  in  in\ ading  it  with  arms,  in  fighting 

honor  and  humanity,  as  well  as  the  welfare  arid  safe-  J or  community  as  Texas;  that  Ihe  individuals  to  he  , the  troops  of  the  Republic,  in  robbing  property,  and 

ty  of  both  countries,  forbid  it;  and  that  it  is  his  duty  found  there  are  lawless  intruders  and  Tisurpers,  with-  j committing  other  acts  of  violence  worthy  of  hordes 
during  the  recess  of  congress  to  use  all  his  consti  I out  political  existence,  who  may  rightfully  be  treat- 1 of  banditti  arid  pirates  out  of  the  pale  of  the  laws  of 

tuliona!  means  in  opposition  to  il;  leaving  that  body, ! ed  as  a gang  of  pirates — outcasts  from  society,  and, ' nations,  and  that  the  time  has  at  length  come  to  put 

when  it  assembles,  to  decide  on  the  course  which  in  | as  such,  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  an  end  to  these  evils  and  villainies,  by  exercising  the 


its  opinion,  it  would  be  proper  for  the  government  lo 
adopt. 

In  accordance  witii  this  conclusion,  the  president 
would  he  compelled  to  regard  the  invasion  of  Texas 
by  Mexico,  while  the  question  of  annexation  is  pend- 
ing, as  highly  offensive  to  the  United  States.  He 
entertains  no  doubt  that  we  had  the  right  to  invite 
her  to  renew  the  proposition  for  annexation;  and  she, 
as  an  independent  state,  had  a right  to  accept  it, 
without  consulting  Mexico  or  asking  her  leave.  Fie 
regards  Texas,  in  every  respect,  as  independent  as 
Mexico,  and  as  competent  lo  transfer  the  whole  or 
part  of  Texas,  qs  she  would  the  whole  or  part  of 
Mexico.  To  go  i>o  further  back,  under  the  consti- 
tution of  1S24  Texas  and  Coahuila  were  members  of 
tlie  federation  formed  by  the  United  States  of  Mex- 
ico— Texas  with  Coahuila  forming  one  state,  with 
the  right  guarantied  to  Texas  by  the  constitution  to 
form  a separate  state  as  soon  as  tier  population  would 
permit.  The  several  states  remained  equal  in  rights 
and  equally  independent  of  each  other  until  1835, 
when  llie  constitution  was  subverted  by  the  military, 
and  all  the  states  winch  dared  to  resist  subjugated 
by  force,  except  Texas.  She  stood  up  manfully  and 
bravely  in  defence  of  her  rights  and  independence, 
which  she  gloriously  and  successfully  asserted  on  the 
battle  ground  of  San  Jacinto  in  183G,  and  has  ever 
since  maintained.  The  constitution  of  1821  made 
her  independent,  and  her  valor  and  her  sword  have 
maintained  tier  so.  She  has  been  acknowledged  to 
be  so  by  three  of  the  leading  powers  of  Christendom, 
and  regarded  by  all  as  such,  except  Mexico  herself. 
Nor  has  she  ever  stood  in  relation  to  Mexico  as  a 
rebellious  department  or  province,  struggling  to  oh 
tain  independence  after  throwing  oil’  her  yoke;  much 
less  as  that  ol  a hand  of  la  wless  intruders  and  usurper^, 
without  government  or  political  existence,  as  Mex- 
ico would  have  the  world  to  believe.  The  true  re- 
lation between  them  is  that  of  independent  mem 
hers  of  a federal  government,  but  now  subverted  by 
force;  the  weaker  of  which  has  successfully  resisted, 
under  fearful  odds,  the  attempts  of  the  stronger  to 
conquer  and  subject  her  to  its  power.  It  is  in  that 
light  we  regard  tier,  and  in  that  we  had  the  right  to 
invite  her  to  renew  the  proposition  for  annexation, 
and  to  treat  with  her  for  admission  into  the  Union, 


nations  or  humanity.  In  this  assumption  it  obsti- 
nately persists,  in  spite  of  the  well  known,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  government  of  Mexico,  the  universally, 
admitted  fact  that  the  coloms's  of  Texas,  instead  of 
being  intruders  and  usurpers,  were  invited  to  settle 
there — first,  under  a grant  by  the  Spanish  authority 
to  Moses  Austin,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Mexican  authority;  and  subsequently  by  simi- 
lar grants  from  the  state  of  Texas  and  Coahuila, 
which  it  was  authorised  to  issue  by  the  constitution 
of  1824.  rHiey  came  there  as  invited  guests — not 
invited  for  their  own  interest,  but  for  those  of  Spain 
and  Mexico — to  protect  a weak  and  helpless  pro- 
vince from  the  ravages  of  wandering  tribes  of  In- 
dians; to  improve,  cultivate,  and  render  productive 
wild  and  almost  uninhabitable  wastes;  and  to  make 
that  valuable  which  was  before  worthless,  All  this 
they  effected,  at  great  cost  and  with  much  danger 
and  difficulty,  which  nothing  but  American  energy 
and  perseverance  could  overcome — not  only  unaided 
by  Mexico,  but  in  despite  of  the  impediments  caused 
by  tier  interference. 

Instead  of  a lawless  gang  of  adventurers,  as  they 
are  assumed  to  be  by  the  government  of  Mexico, 
these  invited  colonists  became  in  a few  years  a con- 
stituent portion  of  the  members  of  the  Mexican 
Union,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  the  descendants 
of  a free  and  hardy  face,  by  the  bravery  and  energy 
with  which  they  met  the  subverlers  of  the  constitution 
of  1824,  and  successfully  preserved  their  indepen- 
dence. This  done,  they  gave  a still  higher  proof  of 
their  descent,  by  establishing  wise  and  free  institu- 
tions, and  yielding  ready  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
their  own  enacting.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
causes,  they  have  enjoyed  peace  and  security,  while 
their  industry  and  energy,  protected  by  equal  laws, 
have  widely  extended  the  limits  of  cultivation  and 
improvement  over  their  beautiful  country.  Il  is 
such  a people,  living  under  a free  and  well  establish- 
ed government,  and  on  whose  soil  “no  hostile  foot 
lias  found  rest”  lor  the  last  eight  years,  who  have 
been  recognised  and  introduced  as  one  of  its  members 
into  the  family  of  nations,  that  Mexico  has  under 
taken  to  treat  as  a lawless  banditti,  and  against 
whom,  as  such,  she  has  proclaimed  a war  of  exter- 
mination, forgetful  of  their  exalted  and  generous 


, by  exercising 
rights  and  employing  the  forces  used  by  nations  in 
such  case1',  inasmuch  as  the  same  persons,  whom  the 
G-overnment  lias  pardoned  through  its  generosity  and 
clemency,  have  returned  to  try  their  fortune  by  com- 
mitting new  aggressions  for  the  advancement  of  their 
nefarious  ends,  1 have  resolved,  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of 
such  adventurers,  and  to  prove  the  firmness  with 
which  I uphold  the  rights  of  the  Republic,  lo  cause 
Ihe  following  articles  to  he  observed,  which  I have 
decreed  in  virtue  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  basis  of 
Tac  ibaya,  sanctioned  by  the  nation. 

Article  1.  In  future,  no  quarter  shall  be  granted  to 
any  foreigner,  who  invades  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public on  his  own  account,  whether  he  be  accompa- 
nied in  his  enterprise  by  a few  or  by  many  adventu- 
rers, and  even  if  tie  do  so  ostensibly  with  the  pretext 
of  protecting'  civil  discords,  in  which  a political  ob- 
ject is  set  forth;  arid  all  such  persons,  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  shall  be  immediately  put  to 
death.  This  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  all  for- 
eigners, Rom  whatsoever  country,  because,  as  Mexico 
is  at  peace  with  ail  nations,  every  one  who  makes  war 
on  her  does  it  purely  on  Ills  own  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  places  himself  out  of  the  protection  of 
existing  treaties. 

Article  2.  The  generals-in-chief  of  the  divisions  of 
the  army,  Ihe  commandants  general  of  the  coast  and 
frontier  departments,  and  any  other  military  authority 
whatsoever  who  may  take  a loreigner  in  the  act  of 
invading  our  territory  or  promoting  civil  war  with 
arms  in  hand,  shall  he  responsible  for  the  most  exact 
fulfilment  of  this  decree,  and  the  penalty  for  non- 
compliance  with  it  shall  be  loss  of  employment  on 
the  part  of  the  person  responsible, 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 
Josh  Maria  Tornel, 

Sccretury  of  IVur  and  Marine, 

[Orders  of  General  Woll,  referred  to  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Shannon  on  the  10th 
September,  1841] 

Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  North, 

Mitr , June  20(/i,  1844. 

I,  Adrian  Woll,  General  of  Brigade,  Sec.,  make 
known,  &c. 
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1.  The  armistice  agreed  on  with  the  department  of 
Texas  having  expired,  and  the  war  being,  in  conse- 
quence recommenced  against  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
department,  all  communication  with  it  ceases. 

2.  Every  individual,  of  whatsoever  condition,  who 
may  contravene  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  arti- 
cles, shall  be  regarded  as  a traitor,  and  shall  receive 
the  punishment  prescribed  in  article  45,  title  10, 
treatise  8,  of  the  articles  ef  war. 

3.  Every  individual  who  may  be  found  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Bravo  will  be  regarded  as  a favorer  and  accomplice 
of  the  usurpers  of  that  part  of  the  national  territory, 
and  as  a traitor  to  his  country,  and,  after  a summary 
military  trial,  shall  receive  the  said  punishment. 

4.  Every  individual  who  may  be  comprehended 
within  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  article,  and 
may  be  rash  enough  to  fly  at  the  sight  of  any  force 
belonging  to  the  Supreme  Government,  shall  be  pur- 
sued until  taken  or  put  to  death. 

5.  In  consideration  of  Ihe  situation  of  the  towns  of 

Lareda  and  Santa  Rita  de  Ampudia,  as  well  as  of  ail 
the  farm  houses  beyond  the  Rio  Bravo,  in  which  re 
main  all  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  line 
committed  to  my  charge,  I have  this  day  received 
from  the  Supreme  Government  orders  to  determine 
the  manner  by  which  those  interests  are  to  be  pro- 
tected; but,  until  the  determination  of  the  Supreme 
Government  be  received,  I warn  all  those  who  are 
beyond  limits  here  prescribed  to  bring  them  within 
the  line,  or  to  abandon  them,  as  those  who  disobey 
this  order  will  infallibly  suffer  the  punishment  here 
established.  ADRIAN  WOLL. 

Me.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Donelson. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  September  With,  1844. 

Sir:  Annexed  hereto  is  a copy  of  a despatch  re- 
cently forwarded  to  the  late  Charge  de  Affaires  of  the 
United  States  to  Texas,  which,  should  you  acce;  t 
the  appointment  conferred  on  you  by  the  President, 
will  ho  regarded  as  if  diiected  to  yourself.  The 
package  containing  the  original  and  other  papers  was 
delivered  to  Lieutenant  George  Stevens,  who,  as  a 
special  messenger,  was  instructed  to  deliver  ii  into 
the  hands  of  the  Charge,  Gen.  Howard.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  Gen. 
Howard,  and  the  absence  of  any  representative  of  the 
United  Statcs-at  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Tex- 
as, Lieutenant  Stevens  may  return  it  to  this  Depart- 
ment. To  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  might 
arise  from  such  a state  of  things,  I forward  herewith 
a copy  of  the  despatch  and  accompanying  papers. 

Since  the  date  of  the  despatch  to  INI r.  Howard, 
information  has  been  received  at  this  Department, 
through  Major  Butler,  agent  for  the  Uherokee  In- 
dians, that  Mexican  emissaries  or  agents  of  the 
Mexican  Government  are  employed  in  instigating 
the  Indian  tribes  on  our  Southwestern  frontier  to  acts 
of  hostility  against  our  citizens  and  those  of  Texas 
residing  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  This,  if 
true,  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  amity  be- 
tween (he  two  countries,  of  the  5th  of  April,  1831,  a 
printed  copy  of  which  1 herewith  forward  to  you, 
calling  your  attention  at  the  same  time  to  its  33rd 
article. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  information  communicated  by  Major 
Butler;  and  the  President  instructs  and  authorizes 
you,  in  case  the  Government  of  Texas  should  apply 
to  you  to  fulfil  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United 
Stales  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony  among  the 
several  Indian  nations  who  inhabit  the  lands  adjacent 
to  the  lilies  and  rivers  which  form  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  countries,  and  to  restrain  by  force  all  hostili- 
ties and  incursions  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  nations 
living  within  our  boundaries;  and  if  you  should,  upon 
examination,  consider  the  grounds  sufficient  to  war- 
rant such  application,  to  make  requisition  on  either 
or  all  of  the  commandants  of  the  forces  at  Forts 
Jesup,  Towson,  and  Washita,  for  such  portions  of 
their  respective  commands  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  to  be  marched  and  stationed  at 
such  points  as  you  may,  on  consultation  with  the 
Texan  authorities,  deem  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
the  object,  either  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  or,  if  requested  by  the  Government  of  Texas, 
within  its  limits — it  being  understood  that  the  objects 
are  limited  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  stipula- 
tions. 

I herewith  enclose  copies  of  the  orders  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  proper  Department  to  the  several 
officers  in  command  at  the  respective  posts  to  comply 
with  your  requisition.  You  will  take  care,  in  making 
the  requisitions,  to  have  a sufficient  force  at  the  re- 
spective stations  to  piotect  them  and  the  public  pro- 
perly agani-t  the  dangers  to  w hicl),  in  your  judgment, 
they  may  be  exposed. 

i am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

A.  J.  Donelson,  Esq.,  ts.e.  J.  C.  CALliGUN. 


[Confidential.] 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  September  lltli,  1844- 

Sir:  The  General  in  Chief  has  received  instruc- 
tions, through  the  Department  of  State,  from  the 
Executive,  to  hold  the  troops  now  between  the  Red 
and  Sabine  rivers  ready  to  march,  in  case  of  a requi- 
sition being  made  by  the  United  States  Charge  d’ 
Affaires  residing  near  the  Government  of  Texas,  to 
such  point  within  our  limits  or  those  of  Texas,  as  the 
said  Charge  may  designate,  in  order  to  restrain  any 
hostile  incursion  on  the  part  of  the  border  Indians,  as 
required  by  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties. 

You  will  pleate  to  take  such  preliminary  measures 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  put  the  greater  part 
of  the  forces  under  your  command,  designated  above, 
in  march  for  the  above  purpose  at  short  notice. 

Should  the  apprehended  hostilities  with  the  Indians 
alluded  to  break  out,  an  officer  •.  f rank,  probably 
yourself,  will  be  sent  to  command  the  United  States 
forces  placed  in  the  field,  and  who  will  receive  hence 
further  instructions  for  his  government. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

L.  THOMAS,  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Brigadier  General  Z.  Taylor, 

Camm'g  1st  Dep.,  Fort  Jesup,  Louisiana. 

[Confidential.] 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  September  lllh,  1844. 

Sir:  The  General-in-Chief  has  received  instruc- 
tions, through  the  Department  of  State,  from  the 
Executive,  to  hold  the  troops  within  your  department, 
at  Forts  Towson  and  Washita,  ready  to  march,  in 
case  ol  a requisition  being  made  by  the  United  States 
Charge  d’  Affaires  resi  ling  near  the  Government  of 
Texas,  to  such  point  within  your  limits  or  tho=e  of 
Texas  as  the  Charge  may  designate,  in  order  to  re- 
strain any  hostile  incursion  on  the  part  of  the  border 
Indians,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  existing 
treaties. 

You  will  please  take  such  preliminary  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  put  those  troops  in 
march  for  the  above  purpose  at  short  notice. 

It  is  understood  that  any  requisition  that  may  be 
made  upon  Forts  Towson  and  Washita  will  leave  at 
least  one  company  at  each  of  those  posts,  to  guard 
the  same. 

Should  the  apprehended  hostilities  with  the  Indians 
alluded  to  break  out,  an  officer  of  rank  will  be  sent 
to  command  the^United  States  forces  placed  in  the 
field,  and  who  will  receive  hence  further  instructions 
for  his  government. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

L.  THOMAS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Brigadier  General  M.  Arbockle. 

Commanding  2nd  Dept.,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

MR.  CALHOUN  TO  MR.  HOWARD. 

Department  ef  State,  Washington,  Sept.  10,  1844. 

Sir:  Your  despatch  No.  1,  transmitted  through 
General  1 aylor,  enclosing  a copy  of  your  correspon- 
dence with  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  republic  of 
Texas,  has  been  laid  beiore  the  president,  who  has 
given  to  it  that  deliberate  consideration  which  its 
importance  claims. 

He  approves  of  the  construction  which  you  placed 
on  the  letter  of  Mr.  Nelson,  acting  secretary  of  state 
ad  interim,  to  Mr.  Murphy,  and  cn  mine  to  Mr.  Van 
Zand!,  in  relation  to  the  assurances  to  which  the  Tex- 
an secretary  of  state  refers  in  his  letter  to  which  yours 
is  a reply.  But  he  instructs  you  to  assure  the  go- 
vernment of  Texas  that  he  feels  the  full  force  of  the 
obligation  of  this  government  to  protect  Texas, 
pending  the  question  of  annexation,  against  the  at- 
tacks which  Mexico  may  make  on  her  in  consequence 
of  her  acceptance  of  the  proposition  of  this  govern- 
ment to  open  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  Stales.  As  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  executive  department,  he  is  prepared  to  use  all 
its  powers  for  that  purpose;  but  the  government  of 
Texas  is  fully  aware  that  they  are  circumscribed  by 
I the  constitution  within  narrow  limits,  which  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  president  to  transcend.  All 
that  lie  can  do  is  to  make  suitable  representations  to 
the  Mexican  government  against  the  renewal  of  the 
war  pending  the  question  of  annexation,  and  the  sa 
v.age  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  it, 
accompanied  by  appropriate  protests  and  indications 
of  the  feelings  with  which  lie  regards  both,  and  to 
recommend  to  congress  to  adopt  measures  to  repel 
any  attack  which  may  be  made. 

in  execution  of  the  first,  a communication  (a  copy 
of  which  a enclosed)  has  been  addressed  to  cur 
minister  at  Mexico,  and  forwarded  to  him  by  a special 
messenger,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  without 
effect  in  arresting  htr  hostile  movements.  You  will 
give  a copy  of  it  to  the  Texian  government;  and  you 
will  assure  if  that,  vt  hen  congress  meets,  the  presi- 


dent will  recommend  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
protect  Texas  effectually  against  the  attacks  of  Mex- 
ico, pending  the  question  of  annexation.  He  hopes 
these  measures  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas,  and  that  no  serious  invasion  will  be 
attempted,  at  least  before  the  meeting  of  congress. 

I enclose  a copy  of  a despatch  to  our  minister  at 
Paris,  which  you  may  show  to  president  Houston 
and  the  secretary  of  state.  It  will  doubtless  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  them  to  learn  that  France  is  not  dispos- 
ed, in  any  event,  to  take  a hostile  attitude  in  refer- 
ence to  -annexation.  A despatch  of  a subsequent 
date  to  the  one  to  which  the  enclosed  is  an  answer 
gives  a conversation  between  Mr.  Guizot  and  our 
minister,  equally  satisfactory  as  that  with  the  king. 
He  stated,  in  reply  to  a question  on  the  part  of  our 
minister,  that  France  had  not  agreed  to  unite  with 
England  in  a protest  against  annexation. 

I am  happy  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  indica- 
tions of  public  sentiment  are  highly  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  annexation,  and  that  we  may  now  look  for- 
ward with  much  confidence  to  the  consummation  of 
that  great  measuae  at  no  distant  period.  I am,  sir, 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  O.  CALHOUN. 

Tilghman  A.  Howard,  Esq.,  &c. 

mr.  shannon  to  mr  Calhoun.— [Extract  ] 
Legation  of  the  United  Slates  of  America, 
Mexico,  October  28,  1844. 

Sir:  Your  despatch  of  the  10th  of  September  last 
reached  me  on  the  12th  instant,  and,  in  compliance 
with  your  instructions,  I lost  no  time  in  addiessinglo 
the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  this  government 
a communication  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  a renewal 
of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico  against  Texas,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  conduct- 
ed. Accompanying  this  despatch,  you  will  find  a 
copy  of  ihe  communication,  marked  No.  i.  I have 
received  no  reply  as  yet  to  this  note,  and  cannot  say 
when  one  may  be  expected.  President  Santa  Anna 
is  at  his  hacienda,  near  Jalapa,  and  until  he  can  be 
heard  from,  r.o  reply  will  be  given.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  time  when  a reply  will  be  received  has  deter- 
mined me  to  delay  this  despatch  no  longer.  I have 
the  honor  to-be  vourobedientserva.it. 

WILSON  SHANNON.  . 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State. 

MR.  SHANNON  TO  MB.  REJON. 

Legation  of  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

Mexico,  October  14,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
the  honor  to  inform  his  excellency  M.  C.  Rejon, 
minister  of  foreign  relations  ai  d government  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  learned  with  deep  regret  that  the  Mexican 
government  has  announced  its  determination  to  re- 
new the  war  against  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  extensive  preparations  with  a view 
to  an  early  invasion  of  its  territory,  and  instructs  the 
undersigned  to  protest,  in  the  most  solemn  form, 
both  against  the  invasion  at  this  time  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  conducted. 

The  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  general  Woll,  issued  on  the  20th  of  !lune  last 
and  the  decree  of  the  provisional  president  of  Mexic 
of  the  1 7 lb  of  June,  1843,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  th 
manner  in  which  the  war  is  to  be  conducted.  Th 
decree  makes  the  generals  in-chief  of  division  o. 
the  army,  and  the  commandant  generals  of  the  coast 
and  frontier,  responsible  for  its  exact  fulfilment.  Ii 
was  under  this  responsibility,  it  would  seem,  the 
gen.  Woll,  to  whom  the  Texian  frontier  was  assign 
ed,  issued  his  order  of  the  20th  of  June.  Afte 
announcing  that  the  war  was  renewed  against  Texas 
that  all  commucicalions  with.it  must,  cease,  and  the 
every  individual,  of  whatever  condition,  who  raaj 
have  communication  with  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
traitor,  and  as  such  punished  according  to  the  article- 
of  war,  it  states  that  every  individual  who  maybe 
found  one  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo 
will  be  regarded  as  a favorer  and  accomplice  of  the 
usurpers  of  that  part  of  the  national  territory,  and  as 
a traitor  to  Mexico,  and,  after  a summary  military 
trial,  shall  be  punished  accordingly.  It  also  states 
that  every  individual  who  may  be  embraced  in  the 
foregoing,  and  who  may  be  rash  enough  to  fly  at  the 
sight  of  any  force  belonging  to  ihe  supreme  govern] 
ment,  shall  be  pursued  until  taken  or  put  to  dealh. 

In  what  spirit  the  decree  of  the  17 ih  of  June, 
which  the  order  is  intended  to  fulfil,  is  to  be  execut 
ed,  the  fate  of  the  party  under  general  Sentmanat  at 
Tabasco  affords  an  illustration.  Under  it  they  were 
arrested  and  executed,  without  hearing  or  trial, 
against  the  express  provision  of  the  constitution  and 
the  sanctity  of  treaties,  which  were  in  vain  invoked 
for  their  protection. 
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If  the  decree  itself  was  thus  enforced  in  time  of 
peace. against  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  some 
faint  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  barbarous 
and  inhuman  spirit  in  which  the  order  of  General 
Woll  may  be  expected  to  be  executed  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Texas,  and  all  who  may  in  any  way 
aid  their  cause,  or  even  have  communication  with 
them.  It  was  under  a decree  of  a similar  charac- 
ter, iSpued  on  the  30th  of  October,  1835,  but  not  so 
coraprehensive  or  barbarous  in  its  provisions,  that 
the  execution  of  Fannin  and  his  party  was  ordered  in 
a former  invasion.  This  decree  was  limited  to  fo- 
reigners who  should  land  at  any  port  of  Mexico,  or 
arrive  by  land,  and  having  hostile  intentions,  or  who 
should  introduce  arms  or  munitions  of  war  to  be 
used  at  any  place. in  rebellion,  or  placed  in  the  hands 
of  its  enemies.  Highly  objectionable  as  were  its 
provisions,  the  order  of  Genera!  Woll,  intended  to 
carry  out  that  of  June,  1843, ’goes  far  beyond  it.  It 
embraces  every  individual  who  may  be  found  east 
of  a line  drawn  three  miles  east  of  the  Rio  Bravo, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  foreigners  or  citi- 
zens, condition  or  vocation,  all,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, are  to  be  treated  as  traitors.  It  proclaims,  in 
short,  a war  of  extermination;  all  are  to  be  destroy- 
ed or  driven  out,  and  Texas  left  a desolate  waste. 

Such  is  the  barborous  mode  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  it  is  her 
intention  to  conduct  the  war.  And  here  the  inquiry 
naturally  arises,  what  is  her  object  in  renewing  at 
this  time  a war  to  be  thus  conducted,  which  has 
been  virtually  suspended  for  eight  'years,  and  when 
her  resources  are  known  to  be  so  exhausted  as  to 
leave  her  without  the  means  of  fulfilling  her  engage- 
ments? But  one  object  can  be  assigned,  and  that  is, 
to  defeat  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  She  knows  full  well  that  the  measure  isslill  ; 
pending,  and  that  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  has  but 
postponed  it.  She  knows  that  when  congress  ad- 
journed it  was  pending  in  both  houses,  ready  to  be 
taken  up  and  acted  upon  at  its  next  meeting,  and 
that  it  is  at  present  actively  canvassed  by,  the  people 
throughout  thu  Union.  She  is  not  ignorant  that  the 
decision  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in  its  favor,  un- 
less it  should  be  defeated  by  some  movement  exterior 
to  the  United  States.  The  projected  invasion  of 
Texas  by  Mexico  at  this  time  is  that  movement,  and 
is  intended  to  effect  it,  either  ny  conquering  and  sub- 
jugating Texas  to  her  power,  or  by  forcing  her  to 
withdraw  her  proposition  for  annexation  and  to  form 
other  connexions  less  acceptable  to  her. 

The  United  States  cannot,  while  the  measure  of 
annexation  is  pending,  stand  quietly  by  and  permit 
either  of  these  results.  It  has  been  a measure  of  po- 
licy long  cherished,  and  deemed  indispensable  to 
their  safety  and  welfare,  and  has  accordingly  been 
an  object  steadily  pursued  by  all  parties,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  territory  made  the  subject  of  negoti- 
ation by  almost  every  administration  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  This  policy  may  be  traced  to  the  be- 
lief, generally  entertained,  that  Texas  was  embraced 
in  1 he  cession  of  Louisiana  by  France  to  the  United 
States  in  1803,  and  was  improperly  surrendered  by 
the  treaty  of  Florida  in  1819,  connected  with  the  fact 
that  a large  portion  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  defence  of  a distant  and  important 
frontier.  The  hazard  of  a conflict  of  policy  upon 
important  points,  between  the  United  States  and  one 
of  the  leading  European  powers,  since  the  recogni- 
tion of  Texas,  has  rendered  the  acquisition  sliil  more 
essential  to  their  safety  and  welfare,  and,  according 
ly,  has  increased  in  proportion  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiring it.  Acting  under  the  conviction  of  this  ne- 
cessity, and  the  impression  that  the  measure  would 
be  permanently  defeated  by  a longer  postponement, 
the  president  of  the  United  Stales  invited  Texas  to 
renew  the  proposition  for  annexation.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  her,  as  has  been  stated — is  still  pending; 
and  here  the  question  again  recurs,  shall  the  United 
States  quietly  stand  by,  on  the  eve  of  its  consumma- 
tion, and  pei  iti i t the  measure  to  be  defeated  by  an 
invasion  by  Mexico;  and  shall  they  suffer  Texas,  for 
having  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  them,  and  con- 
summate a measure  alike  essential  to  her  and  their 
permanent  peace,  vvelfaie,  and  safety,  to  be  desolat- 
ed, her  inhabitants  to  be  butchered  or  driven  out;  or, 
in  order  to  avert  so  great  a calamity,  to  be  forced 
against  her  will  into  other  alliances,  which  would 
terminate  in  producing  lasting  hostilities  between  her 
and  them,  to  the  permanent  danger  o(  both? 

The  president  has  fully  and  deliberately  examined 
the  subject,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  honor 
and  humanity,  as  weil  as  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  forbid  it;  and  he  would  accordingly  be 
compelled  to  regard  the  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexi- 
co, while  the  question  of  annexation  is  pending,  as 
highly  offensive  to  the  United  States.  Ile'entertains 
no  doubt  that  they  had  the  right  to  invite  her  to  re- 
new the  proposition  for  annexation;  and  that  she,  as 
an  independent  state,  had  a right  to  accept  the  in vi 


tation,  without  consulting  Mexico,  or  asking  her 
leave.  He  regards  Texas,  in  every  respect,  as  in- 
dependent as  Mexico,  and  as  competent  to  transfer 
the  whole  or  part  of  her  territory  as  she  is  La-trans- 
fer the  whole  or  part  of  hers.  Not  to  insist  on  the 
unquestionable  right  of  Texas  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  in  all  respects  as  an  independent  power,  on 
the  ground  that  she  has  successfully  resisted  Mexico 
and  preserved  her  independence  for  nine  years,  and 
has  been  recognized  by  other  powers  as  independent, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recur  to  the  constitution  of 
1824  to  show  that  she  is  perfectly  entitled  to  be  so  re- 
garded and  treated.  Under  that  constitution,  she, 
with  Coahuila,  formed  a separate  state,  constituting 
one  member  of  the  federation  of  Mexican  slates, 
with  a right  secured  to  Texas  by  the  constitution  to 
form  a separate  state  as  soon  as  her  population  would 
warrant  it. 

The  several  states  of  the  federation  were  equal  in 
rights  and  equally  independent  of  each  other,  and  re- 
mained so  until  1835,  when  the  constitution  was  sub- 
verted by  the  army,  and  all  the  states  which  dared  to 
resist  were  subjugated  and  consolidated  into  one  by 
force,  except  Texas.  She  stood  up  bravely  in  de- 
fence of  her  rights  and  independence,  and  successfully 
asserted  them  on  the  battle  ground  of  San  Jacinto  in 
1836,  and  has  ever  since  maintained  them.  The  con- 
stitution, then,  of  1824  made  her  independent,  an 
her  valor  and  her  sword  have  since  maintained  her 
so.  She  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  three  of 
the  leading  powers  of  Christendom,  and  is  regarded 
by  all  as  such,  except  by  Mexico  herself.  She  nei- 
ther now  stands  nor  ever  has  stood,  in  relation  to 
Mexico,  as  a rebellious  province  or  department 
struggling  to  obtain  independence  after  throwing  off 
her  yoke,  much  less  as  a band  of  lawless  intruders 
and  usurpers,  without  government  or  political  exis- 
tence as  Mexico  would  have  the  world  to  believe.  On 
the  contrary,  the  true  relation  between  them  is  that 
of  having  been  independent  members  of  what  once 
was  a federal  government,  but  now  subverted  by 
force — the  weaker  of  which  has  successfully  resisted, 
against  fearful  odds,  the  attempts  of  the  stronger  to 
conquer  and  subject  her  to  its  power.  It  is  in  that 
light  the  United  States  regard  her,  and  in  that  they 
had  the  right  to  invite  her  to  ren ew  the  proposition 
for  annexation,  and  to  treat  with  her  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  without  giving  any  just  offence  to 
Mexico,  or  violating  any  obligation,  by  treaty  or 
otherwise,  between  us  and  her. 

Nor  will  our  honor,  any  more  than  our  welfare  and 
safety,  permit  annexation  to  be  defeated  by  an  inva- 
sion of  Texas  while  the  question  is  pending.  If 
Mexico  has  thought  proper  to  take  offence,  it  is  the 
United  Slates,  who  invited  a renewal  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  not  Texas,  who  accepted  the  invitation, 
who  should  be  held  responsible;  and  we  as  the  re- 
sponsible party,  cannot,  vv  ilhout  implicating  our  ho- 
nor, permit  another  to  suffer  in  our  place.  Enter- 
taining these  viewe,  our  honor  and  interests  being 
both,  involved,  Mexico  will  make  a great  mistake  if 
she  supposes  that  the  president  can  regard  with  in- 
difference the  renewal  of  the  war  which  she  has  pro 
claimed  against  Texas. 

But  another  and  still  more  elevated  consideration 
would  forbid  him  to  regard  the  invasion  with  indiffer- 
ence. Slrong  as  the  objections  to  it  of  itself  are,  in 
connexion  with  existing  circumstances,  those  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proclaimed  it  will  be  conducted 
are  still  more  so.  If  honor  and  interest  forbid  a tame 
acquiescence  in  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  voice  of 
humanity  cries  aloud  against  the  proposed  mode  of 
conducting  it.  All  the  world  have  an  interest  that 
the  rules  and  usages  of  war,  as  established  between 
civilized  Tiations,  in  modern  times,  should  be  res'pec- 
Led,  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  resist  their  violation, 
in  order  to  preserve  them.  In  this  case  that  duty  is 
pre-eminently  ours;  we  are  neighbors,  the  nearest  to 
the  scenes  of  the  proposed  atrocities;  the  mest  com- 
petent to  judge,  from  proximity;  and  for  the  same 
reason  enabled  more  readily  to  interpose.  For  the 
same  reason,  also,  our  sympathies  would  be  more 
deeply  roused  by  the  scenes  of  misery  which  would 
present  themselves  on  all  sides,  not  to  mention  the 
dangers  to  which  we  must  be  exposed  inconsequence 
of  an  invasion,  so  conducted,  near  a distant  and  weak 
frontier,  with  numerous  and  powerful  bands  of  Indi- 
ans in  its  vicinity. 

If  anything  can  add  to  these  strong  objections  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  proclaimed  the  war  will 
be  waged,  it  is  the  fiction  regardless  of  the  semblance 
of  reality,  to  which  the  government  of  Mexico  has 
resorted  as  a pretext  lor  the  decree  of  the  17th  of 
June,  1843,  and  the  order  of  General  Woll,  of  the 
2Uth  of  June  last.  Finding  nothing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  government  op  people  of  Texas  to  justify  their 
barbarous  character  and  palpable  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  nations  and  humanity,  it  has  assumed,  in 
wording  them,  that  there  is  no  such  government  or 
community  as  Texas;  that  the  individuals  to  be  found 


there  are  lawless  intruders  and  usurpers,  wilhout: 
political  existence,  who  may  be  rightfully  treated  as 
a gang  of  pirates  and  outcasts  from  society,  and,  as 
such,  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  lo- 
tions or  humanity.  In  this  assumption  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  obstinately  persists,  in  spite  of  the 
well  known  fact,  universally  admitted  by  all  except 
itself,  that  the  colonists  who  settled  Texas,  instead 
of  being  intruders  and  usurpers,  were  invited  to  set- 
tle there,  first  under  a grant  by  the  Spanish  authority 
to  Moses  Austin,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  Mexican  authority,  and  afterwards  by  similar 
grants  from  the  stale  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  which 
it  is  authorized  to  make  by  the  constitution  of  1,824. 
They  came  there,  then,  as  invited  guests — not  invited 
for  their  own  interests,  but  for  those  of  Spain  and 
Mexico — in  order  to  protect  a weak  and  helpless 
province  from  wandering  tribes  of  Indians;  to  im- 
prove, cultivate,  and  render  productive,  wild  and  al- 
most uninhabited  wastes,  and  to  make  (hat  valuable 
which  was  before  worthless.  All  this  they  effected 
at  great  costand  much  danger  and  difficulty,  which 
nothing  but  American  energy,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance could  have  overcome,  not  only  unaided  bv 
Mexico,  but  in  despite  of  the  impediments  caused 
by  her  interference. 

Instead  then  of  a lawless  band  of  adventurers,  as 
they  a re  assumed  to  be  by  the  government  of  Mexico, 
these  invited  colonists  became  in  a few  years  con- 
stituent portions  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Mexi- 
can federation,  and  since  their  separation  have  es- 
tablished wise  and  free  institutions,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  they  have  enjoyed  peace  and  se- 
curity, while  their  energy  and  industry,  protected 
by  equal  laws,  have  widely  extended  the  limits  of 
cultivation  and  improvement.  It  is  such  a people, 
living  under  such  institutions,  successfully  resisting 
all  attacks  from  the  period  of  their  separation  nine 
years  ago,  arid  who  have  been  recognized  andadmit- 
tedjnto  the  family  of  nations,  that  Mexico  has  un- 
dertaken to  regard  as  a lawless  banditti,  and  against 
whom,  as  such,  she  lias  proclaimed  a war  of  ester- 
miration,  forgetful  of  their  exalted  and  generous 
humanity  in  refusing  to  exercise  the  just  rights  of 
retaliation,  when  in  a former  invasion,  victory  plac- 
ed in  their  hands  the  most  ample  means  of  doing  so. 
The  government  of  Mexico  may  delude  itself  by  its 
fictions,  but  it  cannot  delude  the  rest  of  the  worij.  It 
will  be  held  respor.sitile,  not  by  what  it  may  choose 
to  regard  as  facts,  but  by  what  are  in  reality  such 
and  known  arid  acknowledged  so  to  be  by  all  save 
itself. 

Such  are  the  views  entertained  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States  in.  regard  to  the  proposed  invasion 
while  the  question  of  annexation  is  pending,  and  of 
the  barbarous  and  bloody  manner  in  which  is  is  pro 
claimed  it  will  be  conducted;  and,  in  conformity  to 
his  instructions,  the  undersigned  hereby  solemnly 
protests  against  both,  as  highly  injurious  and  offen- 
sive to  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned,  while  making  (his  protest  and 
declaration,  has  been  instructed  at  the  same  time  to 
repeat  to  his  excellency  the  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  government  of  Mexico,  what  was  "hereto- 
fore communicated  to  him  by  the  charge  d’afiairs  of 
the  United  States,  in  announcing  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  that  the  measure  was  adopted  in  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  Mexico;  and  that  if  annexation  should 
be  consummaled,  the  United  States  will  be  prepared 
to  adjust  all  questions  growing  out  out  of  it,  includ- 
ing that  of  boundary,  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
renew  to  his  excellency  M.  C.  R.ejon,  minister  of 
foreign  relations  and  government  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  the  assurance  of  his  distinguished  conside- 
ration. WILSON  SHANNON. 

His  excellency  M.  C.Rrjon, 

minister  of  foreign  relations  S,-c. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL’S  REPORT. 


Post  office  department,  25(/i  Nov.  1844. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Stales; 

Sir:  It  will  be  gratifying  to  you  and  no  doubt 
to  the  country,  to  be  informed,  as  preliminary  to  a 
detailed  report  of  the  operations  of  this  department 
during  the  past  year,  and  of  its  present  condition, 
that  for  ttie  lime  it  has  been  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  undersigned,  and  during  the  whole  of 
your  administration,  its  current  expenses  have  been 
met  by  its  current  revenue,  and  the  amount  of  ser- 
vice is  now  greater  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1841. 

A further  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the  de- 
partment, would  have  been  made,  but  for  embarrass- 
ments and  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  by  the  op<  - 
rations  of  private  mails  established  upon  the  leadin' 
lines  of  post  roads  connecting  the  important  com- 
mercial cities  ai.d  towns  of  the  United  States. 
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The  total  transportation  ofthe  mail  by  horse,  and 
in  stages,  railroads,  and  steamboats,  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  1844,  supplying  14.103  post 
offices,  at  a cost  of  $2, 938, 551,  was  35,409,624  miles, 
exceeding  the  transporlation  for  the  year  1841  by 
413,100  miles. 

The  income  of  the  department  for  the  year  ending 
the  30th  June,  1844,  was  as  follows: 

Letter  postage  $3,676,161  53 

Newspaper  postage  549,743  83 

Fines-  135  00 

Miscellaneous  receipts  11,245  47 


Total  revenue  reported  $4,237,285  83 

The  total  amount  of  expenditure  settled  and  paid 
for  the  same  period  is  $4,296  867  70. 

The  year  which  has  passed  has  been  distinguished 
in  many  portions  of  the  country,  particularly  m the 
south  and  west,  by  extensive  rains  and  floods,  inter- 
posing obstructions  to  the  regular  transit  of  the 
mails,  which  iL  was  impossible  for  the  most  vigilant 
and  enterprising  contractors  to  overcome.  With  ex- 
ceptions of  this  kind,  the  service  has  been  generally 
well  performed  by  contractors. 

The  revenue  collected  by  postmasters,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  have  been  promptly  paid  and  ac- 
counted for,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  the 
$17,488,087  18  collected  by  postmasters  within  (he 
last  four  years,  no  material  loss  has  been,  or  will  be, 
sustained  by  the  government. 

Contractors,  and  all  others  having  legal  claims 
upon  the  department,  have  been,  during  the  same 
period,  promptly  paid. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  ofthe  disbursing  agent 
of  tiiis  department,  that  he  lias  discharged  his  trust  j 
witli  a commendable  fidelity.  The  whole  amount  of 
appropriations,  for  the  last  four  years,  which  have  j 
been  disbursed  by  him,  is  $404,852  68.  His  accounts  j 
have  been  regularly  settled  at  the  treasury,  up  to  the  I 
30th  September,  1844,  and  every  dollar  legally  and  ; 
properly  accounted  for. 

The  various  duties  of  the  assistants  and  clerks  of; 
tlie  department  have  been  well  and  efficienty  per-  I 
formed. 

The  report  of  the  first  assistant  postmaster  gene-  j 
ral,  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  service  for  the  ( 
last  eight  years,  with  costs  of  transportation,  accom- 
panies tli is  report.  1 refer  to  this  report  as  contain-  ! 
ing  valuable  statistical  information  of  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  m the  transportation  of  the  mail. 
It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  same  report,  that  at  the 
recent  lettings  of  the  middle  section,  without  any 
injurious  alteration  of  the  service,  the  sum  $91,471 
has  been  saved  compared  with  the  amount  paid  un- 
der tiie  former  contracts. 

The  number  of  cases  of  mail  depredations  report- 
ed to  the  department,  for  the  three  years  preceding 
the  12th  October,  1844,  is  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirty-four.  Amount  of  alleged  loss,  $462,135. — 
Amount  of  money  recovered,  or  loss  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  $304,242.  One  hundred  mail  depreda- 
tors have  been  arrested  and  tried,  during  the  same  ' 
period. 

1 am  warranted  in  the  expression  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  number  of  mail  depredations  has  been  di- 
minishing within  the  last  few  years,  and  greater  se- 
curity, by  greater  vigilance,  lias  increased  public 
confluence  in  tins  mode  of  transmitting  money  from 
one  poition-of  the  country  to  the  other. 

From  the  above  facts  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
special  agents  of  the  department  have  not  been  alto- 
gether unmindful  of  their  duty.  It  is  not  alone  to 
silent  investigations  into  cases  of  losses  by  mail  that 
their  labors  have  been  confined.  They  are  charged 
with  a general  out-door  superintendence  of  the  ser- 
vice and  the  preservation  of  the  public  property  of 
the  department.  Tlie  necessity  and  importance  of 
such  supervision,  and  the  advantage  of  a strict  sys- 
tem of  responsibility  may,  in  some  degree,  be  known 
from  the  value  and  amount  expended  annually  for  a 
portion  of  this  public  property.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  item  of  mail  bags.  The  amount  expended  for  this 
purpose,  for  the  four  years,  including  tlie  amount  of 
accounts  suspended  prior  to  the  first  of  July^SlO, 
which  amount  of  suspended  accounts  was  paid  in 
1S41  and  1842,  was  $216,889.  The  amount  actually 
expended  for  the  lour  years  preceding  the  1st  of 
Julv,  1844,  is  $70,558  40. 

The  members  of  the  convention  who  framed  the 
constitution  of  tlie  United  States  felt  the  necessity 
that  tlie  power  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads, 
and  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  mail,  was  one 
-which,  to  be  useful  and  commensurate  wilh  the 
■wants  of  our  extended  country  and  diversified  inter- 
ests, must  be  exclusively  vested  in  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  whose  legislative  functions  and 
supervision  would  pervade  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
operations  of  that  power.  The  expense  of  the  sys- 
tem must  be  sustained  by  the  same  power  which 
created  and  controls  it. 


For  reasons  obvious  to  (hose  who  founded  the  post 
office  system  of  the  United  States,  the  principle  that 
it  must  sustain  itself  by  its  own  operations,  was  en- 
grafted into  the  first,  and  has  been  adhered  to  in 
every  subsequent  act  of  legislation  concerning  the 
department.  Whilst  it  has  ever  been  required  to 
su°tain  its  own  expenses,  unlike  the  system  in  some 
other  countries,  it  has  not  been  regarded  as  a source 
of  revenue  to  the  general  treasury. 

Our  predecessors  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  rule 
that  those  who  used  the  post  office  department  for 
private  or  individual  purposes  or  benefits,  should  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  transporting  and  delivering 
their  letters.  That,  as  ;t  had  to  be  sustained  by  a 
tax  of  some  sort,  the  mode  of  collecting  that  tax  by 
postage  on  letters,  &c.  being  voluntary,  was  deemed 
most  equal,  and  has  heretofore  proved  acceptable  to 
the  community. 

It  was  thought,  in  the  infancy  of  our  republic,  that 
it  was  unwise,  if  not  unjust,  that  those  who  did  not 
use  the  post  office,  should  be  directly  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  did.  Hence  they  imposed  such 
a tariff  of  postage  as,  in  their  judgment,  would  best 
attain  the  great  object  of  sustaining  the  department 
at  the  least  practicable  amount. 

The  wisdom  and  justice  of  tiiis  rule  are  not  over- 
turned by  the  fact,  that  the  mode  of  collecting  ihe 
revenue  lias  been  changed  from  a system  of  direct 
taxation  and  exrcise  to  the  imposition  of  a revenue 
tax  upon  imports. 

If  the  department  is  to  be  continued  under  the 
control  of  the  general  government,  as  it  should,  I 
cannot  imagine  any  mode  by  which  its  expenses  can 
be  met,  more  equitable,  more  just,  than  by  the  col- 
lection of  as  much  postage,  arid  no  more,  upon  the 
matter  which  passes  through  the  mail,  as  will  be 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  service. 

It  is  to  the  fact  that  the  post  office  department  has 
been  compelled  to  rely  upon  its  own  energies  and 
resources,  that  its  great  and  rapid  extension  and  use- 
fulness are  mainly  to  be  attributed. 

The  head  of  tiiis  department,  feeling  his  responsi- 
biliiy  to  tlie  public,  would  not  permit  the  service  to 
expand  without  a correspondent  increase  in  its  re- 
ceipts, which  would,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  evi- 
dence of  extended  usefulness.  His  responsibility  to 
tlie  government,  and  a just  regard  for  his  own  repu- 
tation, would  admonish  him  so  to  regulate  the  ser- 
vice, that,  while  it  gave  the  greatest  possible  benefits 
to  the  country,  it  should  produce  an  amount  of  reve- 
nue equal  to  its  wants. 

If  the  department,  in  accordance  with  the  view  of 
some,  recently  promulgated,  should  be  made  an  an- 
nual charge  upon  the  general  treasury,  and  its  head 
required  to  disburse  tlie  amount  appropriated,  from 
year  to  year,  relying  upon  congress  to  appropriate 
whatever  sum  the  real  or  imaginary  wants  of  the 
community  might  -demand,  it  may  be  well  questioned 
whether  much  of  that  vigilance  so  necessary  to  su- 
perintend a department,  complicated  and  extended 
as  this  is,  would  not  be  lost  in  the  simple  routine  of 
duty  in  expending  whatever  congress  may  have  ap- 
propriated, no  matter  whether  usefully  or  not,  so  that 
tlie  expenditure  may  be  properly  vouched. 

The  very  nature  of  the  operations  of  this  depart- 
ment, if  its  uncertain  demands  are  to  be  met  by  an- 
nual appropriations  from  the  treasury,  would  gene- 
rate abuse  and  extravagance  both  in  the  appropriat- 
ing and  disbursing  pon  er.  The  limit  of  appropria- 
t ion  would  be  regulated  alone  by  the  imaginary  wants 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  Union,  each  section 
vicing  with  the  other  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
amount  to  be  expended  within  its  limits. 

Upon  the  most  mature  and  deliberate  reflection,  I 
am  satisfied  it  would  be  unwise  to  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple of  requiring  the  department  to  sustain  its  own 
expenses.  An  adherence  to  tiiis  principle  is  not  at 
war  with  a prudent  and  discreet  reform  in  the  rates 
of  postage. 

Fublie  opinion  seems  to  demand  a reduction  in  the 
rates  of  letter  postage.  But  so  far  as  I have  been 
enabled  to  understand  that  public  opinion,  it  is  based 
upon  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  adhering  to  this 
vital  principle,  and  sustained  by  the  argument  that 
a reduction  of  postage  would  be  followed  by  an  in- 
crease of  mail  matter,  producing  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  department  in  all  of  its  legiti- 
mate expenditures. 

I am  sustained  in  the  expression  of  this  opinion, 
not  only  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  public  infor- 
mation, but  by  the  judgment  of  the  very  intelligent 
and  highly  respectable  chamber  of  commerce  ofthe 
city  of  New  York,  as  expressed  in  their  letter  to  the 
department,  a copy  of  which  and  the  reply  to  it  ac- 
companies tins  report. 

In  the  views  which  I have  heretofore  expressed 
upon  ihe  subject  of  the  reduction  of  postage,  and 
particularly  in  my  report  to  tlie  senate  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1843,  recommending  a reduction  to  the  two 


rates  of  five  and  ten  cents  upon  ihe  conditions  there- 
in stated,  I have  abstained  from  recommending  the 
adoption  ofthe  postal  arrangements  now  in  operalion 
in  England,  because  I was  satisfied  that  system  would 
not  yield  t/ie  amount  of  revenue  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  department,  and  in  many  of  its  fea- 
tures it  was  unsuited  to  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  reduction  of  postage  in  England,  the 
post  office  department  yielded  a revenue  to  the 
crown,  over  and  above  its  whole  expenses,  of  about 
$7,000,000.  It  was  just  if  not  wise  policy  in  the 
English  government  to  release  this  amount  of  net 
revenue  from  postage,  operating  as  a severe  tax  on 
the  correspondence  of  the  country,  if  its  exchequer 
could  sustain  it,  or  the  subject  was  willing  to  have 
that  exchequer  replenished  by  the  substitution  of 
other  taxes,  such  as  excise  upon  paper,  &c. 

The  mode  of  managing  and  conducting  the  post 
offices  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  is  not  only 
different  from,  but  much  less  expensive  than,  that  in 
the  United  States. 

In  England,  (lie  postmaster  and  his  clerks,  if  any, 
are  paid  an  annual  salary  or  stipend.  In  this  country, 
postmasters  and  their  clerks  are  paid  by  a commis- 
sion on  the  amount  of  postage  collected. 

Post  offices  in  England  arc  managed  by  postmas- 
ters who  consider  themselves  amply  compensated  by 
salaries  much  less  in  amount  than  would  command 
the  services  of  competent  postmasters  in  the  United 
States. 

If  the  same  mode  and  ratio  of  compensating  post- 
masters were  adopted  in  England  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  it  might  be  well  ques- 
tioned whether  the  amount  of  post  office  revenue  in 
England  would  equal  the  expenses  of  the  service. 

I am  convinced  upon  a more  thorough  examina- 
tion into  tlie  habits,  condition,  and  business  of  the 
' people  of  the  two  countries— the  circumscribed  li- 
mits and  dense  population  of  the  one — the  extensive 
boundaries  and  sparse  population  of  the  other — that 
nothing  like  the  same  ratio  of  increase  of  the  corres- 
pondence in  this  country  would  follow  the  like  re- 
duction of  postage  as  has  taken  place  in  England. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  reduction  of  poslage  which  it  is  deemed  by 
the  department  prudent  and  safe  at  this  lime  to  be 
adopted? 

| The  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  depend  mainly  up- 
on the  fact  how  congress  will  settle  the  question  now 
mooted,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  defraying  the  expen- 
ses of  the  department.  Shall  it,  as  heretofore,  be 
required  to  sustain  itself,  or  shall  it  be  thrown  as  an 
1 annua)  charge  upon  tlie  treasury? 
j If  the  department  is  to  be  left  to  lean  on  its  own 
! resources,  I am  prepared  to  recommend  a reduction 
of  letter  postage  to  five  and  ten  cents  tlie  single  let- 
ter, as  heretofore  recommended  by  me  in  a report  to 
j the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  5th  of  Janua- 
! ry,  1843,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  indicates)  in 
i that  report  to  which  1 respectfully  ask  leave  to  refer 
you. 

j In  previous  reports,  I have  had  the  honor  to  ex- 
press to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  him  to  congress,  the  opiniun  it  was  unjust 
that  the  whole  expense  of  transporting  the  public 
correspondence  of  the  government  should  be  charg- 
ed upon  the  business  and  friendly  letters  of  the  citi- 
| zen:  also  to  urge  the  necessity  of  repealing  or  modi- 
fying the  franking  privilege.  These  opinions  remain 
unchanged. 

I also  suggested  the  mode  by  which  the  govern- 
ment should  compensate  the  department  for  the 
transmission  and  delivery  of  its  public  correspondence 
and  the  franked  letters  of  its  public  functionaries. — 
That  mode  was  the  assumption,  by  tne  government, 
of  the  amount  paid  by  tlie  department  for  railroad 
transportation,  either  by  the  purchase  of  the  right, 
permanently,  or  by  annual  appropriations. 

This  portion  of  expenditure  for  transportation 
being  fixed,  or  nearly  so,  and  not  of  a character  to 
be  unnecessarily  increased  under  the  influences  of 
local  feelings  or  jealousy,  not  unfrequently  invoked 
in  legislation  on  subjects  affecting  local  interests, 
would  not  greatly  exceed,  if  at  all,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  amount  of  poslage  which  should  be  charg- 
ed upon  the  government  and  legally  franked  letters 
of  public  officers. 

By  existing  laws,  all  railroads,  when  completed, 
are  declared  to  be  mail  routes,  and  are,  from  neces- 
sity, adopted  by  the  department  as  the  means  of 
transporting  the  mail.  There  is  no  danger  that  they 
will  be  unnecessarily  multipled  by  congress,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  of  ordinary  mail  routes. 

It  was  thought  then,  by  the  undersigned,  that  a 
sound  public  policy  dictated  the  propriety  of  making 
permanent  contracts  wilh  such  of  the  railroads  as 
the  government  was  obliged  to  employ.  It  is  only  in 
this  mode  that  the  department  can  ever  hope  to  con- 
trol the  hours  of  departure  and  arrival  ol  the  cars 
from  and  to  given  points,  without  which  power  it  is 
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utterly  impracticable  at  all  times  to  give  a continu- 
ous and  regular  transit,  of  the  public  mail. 

The  reasons  which  prompted  that  recommendation, 
independent  of  the  question  of  reduction  of  postage 
with  which  it  was  connected,  havebeen  strengthened 
by  subsequent  experience  in  malting  and  executing 
and  performing  contracts  for  transporting  the  mail 
with  railroad  companies. 

The  amount  now  paid  for  railroad  transportation 
and  transportation  by  steamboats  forming  essential 
connecting  links  in  raflroad  lines  is  §750,509  per  an- 
num. 

If  congress  will  relieve  the  department  from  the 
payment  of  this  amount,  either  by  permanent  con- 
tracts with  the  companies,  or  by  annual  appropria- 
tion from  the  treasury  as  a consideration  for  trans- 
porting the  public  correspondonce  of  the  govern- 
ment, &c. — protect  the  department  against  the  abus- 
es of  the  franking  privilege,  and  the  inroads  upon 
its  revenue  by  private  expresses  or  posts,  the  rates  of 
postage  may  safely  be  reduced  to  live  and  ten  cents, 
which  rales  will  yield  a sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the 
remaining  expenses  of  the  department,  and  allow  its 
gradual  extension  as  the  demands  of  the  community 
may  require. 

If,  upon  a fair  experiment,  based  on  the  reduction 
proposed,  it  was  ascertained  a further  reduction 
could  be  made,  and  produce  a revenue  equal  to  the 
wants  of  the  service,  that  reduction  could  hereafter 
be  ordered  by  congress. 

It  is  believed  the  mode  here  proposed,  by  which 
the  government  shall  contribute  its  fair  proportion  of 
the  expenses  of  the  department,  is  preferable  to  that 
which  has  been  elsewhere  suggested,  viz:  of  requir- 
ing accounts  to  be  kept  with  each  department,  and 
the  postage  to  be  paid  out  of  their  contingent  fund. 
It  is  more  simple,  less  complex,  and  possesses  the 
advantage  of  certainty,  by  which  the  department,  at 
all  times,  will  be  enabled  to  regulate  its  engagements 
for  the  remainder  of  the  service  in  each  year. 

The  only  evil  likely  to  follow  from  a reduction  of 
the  postage  on  the  terms  proposed,  (particularly  if 
the  franking  privilege  be  taken  from  deputy  post- 
masters) which  at  present  occurs  to  me,  and  which 
I think  it  my  duty  to  state,  will  be  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  competent  men  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
postmasters  in  the  smaller  post  offices,  which,  though 
not  productive  in  themselves,  are  useful  to  the  coun- 
try, and  cannot  be  well  dispensed  with. 

Whether  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  congress  to  re- 
duce the  rates  of  postage  or  to  permit  them  to  remain 
as  they  now  are,  it  is  a duty  which  I cannot  omit, 
again  to  recommend  further  legislation  by  congress, 
in  order  to  protect  the  department  in  the  exercise  of 
its  legitimate  functions.  A spirit,  generated  by  the 
condition  of  the  country,  at  war  with  the  observance 
of  existing  laws,  has  defined  the  power  of  the  gene 
ral  government  over  the  subject  of  post  offices  and 
post  roads. 

The  laws  heretofore  enacted  to  restrain  the  esta- 
blishment of  private  mails  or  posts,  have  been  found 
inadequate  to  deter  the  lawless  and  irresponsible 
from  openly  or  covertly  embarking  in  the  business  of 
transporting  letters  over  and  upon  mail  routes. 

The  extent  of  loss  to  the  revenue  of  the  depart- 
ment arising  from  this  cause  alone,  cannot  be  accu- 
rately dated.  An  estimate  of  the  amount  approxi- 
mating to  probable  certainty,  may  be  made  by  refe- 
rence to  the  great  reduction  of  the  income  of  those 
offices  upon,  and  adjacent  to,  the  lines  of  railroad 
connecting  the  important  commercial  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States. 

Prosecutions  have  been  instituted  against  many  of 
these  violators  of  existing  law.  In  some  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  they  have  been  discharg- 
ed by  the  judges,  mainly  upon  the  ground  assumed 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  evidence  did  not 
bring  the  offence  charged,  within  the  provisions  of 
the  acts  of  congress,  or  tjjat  the  law  itself  did  not 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  mail  matter  over  mail 
routes  by  individuals,  in  the  mode  which  these  de- 
predators have  adopted. 

The  district  courts  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
pronounced  judgment  against  such  of  the  offenders 
as  have  been  tried  before  them.  The  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars  imposed  for  the  offence,  is  too  small,  if  the 
defendants  were  in  a situation  to  have  it  enforced,  to 
deter  them  from  prosecuting  successfully  their  ille- 
gal business. 

In  one  of  the  cases  recently  tried  in  the  district 
court  for  Pennsylvania,  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  laws  of  congress  prohibiting  the  ci- 
tizen from  establishing  a private  post,  &c.,  was  di- 
rectly raised  by  the  counsel  for  the  accused,  and  the 
exclusive  power  of  congress  over  the  subject  of  post 
offices  and  post  roads  denied.  The  point  was  over- 
ruled by  the  intelligent  judge  who  presided.  The 
euoc,  I understand,  is  to  be  taken  to  the  supreme 
court.  Nevertheless  the  party  convicted  still  conti- 
nues his  business  very  extensively,  in  some  places 


openly,  in  others  covertly,  upon  the  leading  post 
routes. 

I will  not,  in  this  report,  undertake  to  discuss  this 
question.  On  a former  occasion  I ventured  to 
obtrude  upon  you  a condensed  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject, Ihe  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  fra- 
mers of  the  constitution,  when  they  granted  to  con- 
gress the  power  to  establish  post  offices  and  post 
roads,  did  not  leave,  or  intend  to  leave,  the  power  to 
be  exercised  either  by  the  states  or  the  people. 

The  very  nature  of  the  power  granted — the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  its  exercise — would  indicate 
clearly,  if  the  language  were  equivocal,  that  it  must 
be  exclusive.  The  duties  required  to  be  performed 
cannot  well  be  performed  by  any  other  power  than 
that  which  pro  liac  vice,  pervades  the  whole  sphere 
of  the  post  office  operations. 

It  will  not  do  for  congress  to  await  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  upon  this  question — a question 
which  has  been  regarded  as  settled,  not  only  by  judi- 
cial decisions,  but  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and 
acquiescd  in  by  t he  states  and  the  people  for  near  a 
half  century.  A power  of  punishment  and  restraint 
efficient  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  suited  lothe  present  condition  of  affairs, 
should  at  once  be  vested  in  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment. 

I cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  I have  heard  often 
expressed,  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  a 
reduction  of  postage.  There  is  no  rate  of  reduction 
which  prudertt  legislation  can,  at  this  time,  make, 
that  will  prevent  successful  competition  in  the  busi- 
ness of  carrying  letters,  by  individuals,  over  post 
roads.  If  we  take  the  system  as  a whole,  the  go- 
vernment has  conveyed,  and  will  convey  letters,  as 
cheap  as  it  can  be  done  by  individuals.  But  if  pri- 
vate mails  are  permitted  to  occupy  the  most  produc- 
tive routes,  it  is  conceded  that  individuals  can  trans- 
port letters  cheaper  on  these  routes  than  the  depart- 
ment. 

No  rate  of  revenue  upon  imported  merchandize, 
however  low,  will  prevent  smuggling,  if  the  penal 
sanctions  of  the  law  against  it  be  repealed. 

Without  further  legislation  by  congress  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  department  to  sustain 
itself  at  any  rate  of  postage.  The  failure  to  pass 
some  act  amendatory  of  the  existing  laws,  at  the  last 
session,  quadrupled  the  number  of  private  mails  then 
in  operation.  Prorript  and  efficient  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  pub- 
lic policy. 

The  nature  of  the  service  and  amount  of  costs  of 
portions  of  the  steamboat  mail  service,  particularly 
between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  and  Charleston 
and  Wilmington,  have  fully  impressed  my  mind  that 
it  would  be  sound  policy,  both  in  a national  and  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  for  the  government  to  autho- 
rize the  construction  of  steamboats  suited  to  this 
service,  to  be  employed  as  mail  steamers  in  time  of 
peace,  and  so  constructed  that  they  could,  in  time  of 
war,  be  converted  into  a portion  of  the  marine  de- 
fence of  our  bays  and  harbors. 

The  policy  of  employ  ing  such  vessels  in  the  mail 
service  of  other  governments  has  been  adopted. — 
May  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  profit  by  their 
example? 

Under  existing  laws,  the  postmaster  general  is 
not  authorized  to  contract  for  transporting  the  mail 
on  the  high  seas,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  The  necessity  and  public  utility  of  a regu- 
lar mail  between  this  country  and  Cuba,  and  other 
foreign  ports,  must  be  apparent  to  all; and  such  mail 
would  have  been  put  in  operation  by  me  long  since, 
if  the  power  to  do  so  existed.  1 respectfully  suggest 
the  power  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of  mails 
to  foreign  ports  be  authorized,  and  the  rates  of  pott- 
age fixed  by  law. 

This  policy  will  be  more  obvious,  if  we  lake  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  postage  paid  for  letters 
which  now  pass  to  and  from  the  United  States  in 
foreign  vessels.  The  number  of  letters  which  are 
transported  in  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers  alone, 
between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  is  about  60,000  per 
month,  charged  with  a postage  of  §15,000,  equal  te 
§180,000  per  annum,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a 
lax  upon  American  citizens  and  American  com- 
merce. Would  it  not  be  better  that  this  sum  should 
be  paid  to  American  citizens,  thereby  encouraging 
and  sustaining  American  enterprize  and  the  Ameri- 
can commercial  marine,  than  the  marine  of  any  fo- 
reign power? 

Such  a power  at  this  time  is  peculiarly  desirable, 
should  the  enterprise,  now  in  contemplation,  of  es- 
tablishing a line  of  American  steamers  between  the 
United  States  and  Liverpool  and  Hayre  be  consum- 
mated. 

Congress,  at  the  last  session,  passed  a resolution 
authorizing  the  postmaster  general  to  enter  into  re- 
gulations with  certain  governments  for  the  inter- 
change of  mail  matter  and  the  pro-payment  of  post- 


age on  letters  to  and  from  the  respective  countries- 
Not  having  the  means  appropriated  which  would 
enable  me  to  send  an  agent  to  Europe  lo  make  Ihe 
necessary  investigations  and  preliminary  arrange- 
ments to  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of  congress, 
the  only  mode  Which  seemed  practicable  or  likely  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  indicated,  was  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  kind  offices  of  some  of  our  resident  min- 
isters abroad.  To  two  of  them,  Mr.  Everett  in 
London,  and  Mr.  King  in  Paris,  I addressed  commu- 
nications and  submitted  certain  propositions,  with  a 
request  they  would  submit  them,  in  that  mode  most 
acceptable  lo  themselves,  lo  the  post  office  depart- 
ments of  the  two  governments,  copies  of  which  ac- 
company this  report. 

From  Mr.  King  1 have  received  a communication, 
informing  me  that  he  had  submitted  the  projet  to  the 
post  office  department  of  France,  and  lie  had  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  this, or  some  mode  like  it,  would 
be  acceded  to  by  that  government. 

A more  simple  arrangement  could  be  mode,  if  the 
postmaster  general  was  vested  with  power  to  exe- 
cute and  issue  stamps  to  he  used  on  foreign  letters, 
and  authorized  to  exchange  stamps  or  purchase  them 
from  foreign  governments..  If  during  the  session  of 
congress,  1 shall  be  informed  of  the  favorable  result 
of  the  proposition  submitted,  I shall  submit  to  you, 
to  be  communicated  to  that  body,  a further  commu- 
nication with  the  plan  in  detail,  suggesting  such  le- 
gislation as  maybe  deemed  necessary  lo  carry  it  into 
effect.  Respectfully , your  ob’t.  serv’t., 

C.  A.  W1CKLIFFE. 


KEPOST  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
NAVY. 

Nitv y Department,  Nuv.  25,  1844. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  annual 
rejiort  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  public  service, 
j The  navy  of  the  United  States  consists  of  six 
I ships  of  the  line,  one  razee,  fourteen  fr  igates,  twen- 
; ty-one  sloops  of  war,  sixteen  brigs  and  schooners, 

| three  store  ships,  and  eight  steamers  afloat. 

; There  are  on  the  stocks  in  an  unfinished  state, 
four  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  one  store  ship, 
an  iron  steamer  at  Pittsburg,  and  one  at  the  navy 
| yard  at  Washington  to  be  used  as  a water  tank. 
Since  the  last  annual  report,  after  careful  survey 
and  inspection,  it  was  found  most  conducive  lo  the 
public  interest  to  sell  the  frigate  Hudson,  and  the. 
store  ships  Concert  and  Chipola,  and  orders  have, 
been  recently  given  for  the  sale  of  the  Pioneer.  Im 
| each  case  the  navy  agent  conducting  the  sale  was-, 
limited  as  to  the  price,  and  the  sales  are  satisfactory., 
j The  Hudson  was  originally  built  by  contract  fora 
1 foreign  government,  was  found  to  be  unworthy  of' 
1 repair,  and  it  was  believed  lo  be  more  advantageous, 
to  sell  than  to  break  her  up. 

The  vessels  in  commission  have  been  employed, as. 

! follows:  ; 

In  (lie  home  squadron,  the  frigate  Potomac,  the. 
sloops  Vincennes,  Vandalia,  and  Falmouth,  t-he  brigs. 

| Somers  and  Lawrence,  and  the  steamer  Union,  un- 
j der  the  command  of  Com.  Conner.  In  the, month  of)' 
| August  the  Vincennes  returned  north  from  the  Gulf 
j of  Mexico,  was  put  in  ordinary,  and  her  crew  d is-, 
charged. 

j In  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  squadron  was  un-_ 
der  command  of  Com.  Morris,  until  he  left  that 
I station  in  the  Delaware  74  in  February,  when  the 
; command  devolved  on  Com.  Jos.  Smith.  Our  naval 
forces  in  that  sea  consist  of  the  frigates  Cumber-, 
j land  and  Columbia,  sloops  Plymouth  and  Fairfield, 
and  store-ship  Lexington.  The.  new  sloop  St.  Ma- 
ry’s is  under  orders,  and  will  proceed,  as  soon  as 
she  is  ready  for  sea,  to  relieve  the  Fairfield. 

On  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  squadron  has  consisted 
of  the  Columbus  74,  frigates  Raritan  and  Congress^ 
sloops  John  Adams  and  Riston,  brig  Bainbridge  and 
schooner  Enterprise, 

The  Columbus,  John  Adams,  and  Enterprise  have 
returned  home,  been  put  in  ordinary,  and  their 
craws  discharged.  The  squadron  is  under  the  com-, 
mand  of  Com.  Daniel  Turner. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  have  been  employed 
the  frigates  United  States  and  Savannah,  sloops 
Cyane,  Levant,  and  Warren,  schooner  Shark  and 
slore-sllip  Relief.  The  United  States  and  Cyane 
have  returned  home,  been  put  in  ordinary,  and  their 
crews  discharged.  The  new  sloop  Portsmouth  lias 
been  fitted  for  sea,  and  is  under  orders  to  join  this 
squadron.  Com.  Tlios.  Ap.  C.  Jones  was  relieved 
from  the  command  by  Com.  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  by 
whose  lamented  death  in  the  month  of  June  last,  the 
command  devolved  on  Capt.  James  Armstrong,  the 
second  in  command.  Com.  John  D.  Sloat  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  to  assume  command  on  that 
station, 
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No  change  has  been  made  in  the  vessels  compos- 
ing the  East  India  Squadron  since  the  last  annual  re- 
port. The  frigate  Brandywine  arrived  at  Macao 
with  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  on  board,  in  February 
last.  The  sloop  St.  Louis  and  the  brig  Perry  have 
since  arrived  at  the  same  port.  Both  of  these  ves- 
sels were  detained  on  their  outward  passage  by  the 
illness  of  Com.  Cocke  of  the  St.  Louis,  and  of  Com. 
Duoont,  of  the  Perry.  To  the  mortification  of  both 
these  officers,  and  to  the  regret  of  the  department, 
each  was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to 
relinquish  his  command  and  return  to  the  U.  States. 
Captain  McKeever  and  Com.  John  Stono  Paine 
were  sent  out  to  supply  their  places.  The  squadron 
is  commanded  by  Com.  Foxhall  A.  Parker.  T he 
frigate  Constellation,  bearing  the  pendant  of  Com. 
Kearney,  returned  home  in  April  last,  after  a cruise 
of  nearly  four  years.  She  has  been  laid  up  and  her 
crew  discharged. 

The  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  com- 
mand of  Com.  M.  C.  Perry,  consists  of  the  frigate 
Macedonian,  sloops  Saratoga  and  Decatur,  and  brig 
Porpoise,  mounting  ninety-three  guns.  The  sloops 
Preble  and  Yorktown,  and  brig  Truxton,  have  been 
sent  out  to  relieve  tlie  Saratoga,  Decatur  and  Por- 
poise. The  new  sloop  Jamestown  has  been  launched 
and  is  in  active  preparation  to  go  to  sea  to  relieve 
the  Macedonian.  Com.  Charles  W.  Skinner  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  in  ber  to  the  station  and  re- 
lieve Com.  Perry.  Another  sloop  will  be  ordered  to 
the  station  with  all  practicable  despatch.  The 
squadron,  as  thus  constituted,  will  mount  eighty 
three  guns.  It  is  found  that  single  decked  vessels 
are  suited  to  this  service,  and  that  in  them  the 
health  of  the  officers  and  crew  will  be  more  secure 
than  in  those  of  a larger  class  and  more  difficult  of 
ventilation.  Il  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
apprehensions  which  were  entertained  for  the  health 
of  the  squadron  have  not  been  realized.  While  at 
sea  it  is  found  that  their  health  is  good,  and  thede- 
leteirous  influence  of  the  climate  is  only  felt  by 
those  on  shore.  The  operations  of  the  squadron 
have,  it  is  believed,  exercised  a favorable  influence 
in  preventing  the  slave  trade.  With  the  provision 
our  law  denouncing  it  as. piracy,  and  the  presence  of 
our  naval  forces,  with  the  authority  to  visit  all  ves- 
sels under  the  American  flag,  it  is  not  probable  that 
our  citizens  will  engage  in  this  disgraceful  and  peri- 
lous traffic,  or  our  flag  he  used  by  others  to  any  great 
extent. 

If  other  Christian  nations  would  inflict  the  same 
punishment  on  the  offenders,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  trade  would  cease. 

The  store-ship  Erie  is  about  to  sail  from  N.  York 
with  stores  for  this  squadron.  The  unhealthiness  of 
a residence  on  shore,  tire  influence  of  the  climate  in 
deteriorating  provisions  when  in  store,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  landing  them,  make  it  very  desirable  to 
have  a large  and  well  found  store-ship  permanently 
attached  to  the  station.^ 

No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  cruising 
grounds  of  the  several  squadrons  since  the  last  an- 
.siual  report. 

The  following  vessels  have  been  employed  on  spe- 
cial service.  The  frigate  Constitution,  Capt.  Perci- 
va;l,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  29th  May  last,  on 
xi  cruise  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Hon.  Henry  A 
Wise  took  passage  in  this  ship,' and  was  landed  at 
lliO'&s  Janeiro  on  the  6lh  August,  when  she  pro- 
ceeded on  her  cruise. 

The.stcamer  Princeton,  Capt.  Stockton,  has  been 
.employed  in  gun-practice  and  experiments.  She  is 
under  orders  to  be  prepared  for  a cruise  to  test  her 
qualities,. as  well  under  hei  sails  as  her  steam,  and 
to  determine  the  advantages  of  her  mode  of  propul- 
sion. 

The  steamer  Poinsett,  Lieut.  Semmes,  has  been 
employed  .in  making  surveys  between  Apalachicola 
bay  and  thelialize.  The  work  is  finished,  and  she 
will  be  laid  up  for  the  winter. 

The  brig  Tmuxton,  Lieut.  Upshur,  returned  from 
Constantinople  ika  January  last,  with  the  remains  of 
Com.  David  Pooler,  and  in  June, sailed  to  join  the 
squadron  on  the  .caast  of  Africa,  under  command  of. 
Coin  mo*.  Bruce. 

The  steamers  CoL  Harney  and  Cenerai  Taylor 
were  transferred  fr®tn  the  war  department  for  the 
use  of  the  navy-  The  former  has  been  employed  in 
ibe  transportation  of  .recruits  and  supplies  for  the 
navy,  and  is  now  under  orders  to  sail  without  delay 
.under  command  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  to  prevent  tres- 
passes on  the  live  oak  and  other  timber  on  the  public 
.lands,  between  Cape  Sable  and  the  Balize,  with  in- 
structions to  give  aid  to  merchant  vessels  in  distress 
during  the  coming  winter.  The  General  Taylor, 
Lieut;  Farrand , has  been  employed  for  like  purposes 
during  the  past  season. 

The  schooner  Phcenix,  and  brig  Oregon,  have  been 
successively  employed  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Arthur  Sinclair,  as  a packet  between  this  country 


and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  mails  for  the 
squadron,  and  for  such  of  our  citizens  as  choose  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  conveyance,  are  regularly  for- 
warded by  this  route.  The  schooner  Flirt,  Lieut- 
Davis,  will  be  employed  on  the  same  duty.  It  is 
believed  that  great  advantage  to  the  service  and  to 
the  public  will  result  from  this  mode  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Pennsylvania,  at  Norfolk;  the  North  Caroli- 
na, at  New  York;  the  Ohio,  at  Boston;  the  Experi- 
ment, at  Philadelphia;  the  On-ka-hy-e,  at  Charles- 
ton; and  the  Ontario,  at  Baltimore,  are  employed  as 
receiving  vessels. 

The  force  estimated  for  and  proposed  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  commencing  tile  first  day  of 
July,  1845,  consists  of  10  frigates,  13  sloops  of  war, 
7 brigs,  2 schooners,  4 armed  steamers,  3 small 
steamers,  4 store-ships,  and  2 small  vessels. 

It  is  not  so  large  as  that  estimated  for  in  the  last 
annual  report — -but  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  that 
authorized  by  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  force 
may  be  most  advantageously  employed  in  giving 
protection  to  American  commerce,  which  is  daily 
enlarging  its  operations  in  every  region  of  the  globe. 

The  cruising  grounds  of  the  several  squadrons 
are  90  extended,  and  the  interest  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  requiring  their  protection,  so  large,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  officers,  to  visit  many  points,  where 
the  presence  of  a national  ship  is  necessary  to  attain 
this  great  object.  To  this  protection  they  are  enti- 
tled. In  affording  it,  a high  public  duty  is  discharg- 
ed, the  officers  and  men  are  kept  familiar  and  prac- 
tised in  their  duties,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
public  vessels  sustain  more  damage  than  if  kept  in 
ordinary. 

By  the  act  of  Ihe  17th  of  June,  1844,  it  is  provid- 
ed (hat  the  whole  number  of  petty  officers,  seamen, 
ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  and  the  boys  in  the 
naval  service  during  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  at  any  one  time,  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  The  department  promptly  gave  orders  to  sus- 
pend tlie  enlistment  of  men,  and  to  discharge  the 
crews  of  the  vessels  as  they  reached  our  own  wa- 
ters, until  the  required  reduction  was  effected.  The 
line  of  battleships  have  been  put  out  of  commission, 
except  as  receiving  vessels,  and  (he  complements  of 
men  allowed  to  the  several  classes  carefully  revised 
and  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  vvitn  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  and  the  honor  of  the  flag.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  in  view  of  the  changes  of  crews  on 
foreign  stations  to  maintain  any  specific  number  with 
exact  precision.  The  department  has  endeavored 
to  conform  to  the  law,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
measures  adopted  have  been  successful. 

I deem  it  my  duty  to  suggest  that  the  reduction 
made  by  that  provision  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  inju- 
rious to  the  public  interest.  It  precludes  the  em- 
ployment of  ships  of  the  largest  elas9,  and  if  it 
should  become  the  settled  policy  of  tlie  government, 
the  officers  who  will  be  required  to  command  them, 
in  the  event  of  war,  will  not  have  that  degree  of 
familiarity,  with  the  order  and  management  of  ships 
of  the  line,  which  is  essential  to  success.  There 
are  also  considerations  of  great  weight  against  adopt- 
ing as  a maximum  the  number  of  men  intended  to 
be  actually  employed.  In  sending  reliefs  to  squad- 
rons abroad,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  relief 
vessel  sails  before  the  one  to  be  relieved  returns 
home;  while  one  is  on  the  way  to  her  station  and 
the  other  on  her  return,  there  is  apparently  a double 
crew  in  service,  but  not  so  for  any  valuable  purpose. 
With  such  a restriction  no  public  exigency  or  unfore- 
seen national  necessity  would  authorise  an  addition 
to  the  number  until  the  law  could  be  repealed.  The 
coast  survey,  the  ordinary,  and  the  receiving  ships, 
all  require  men,  and  they  form  a part  of  those  al- 
lowed to  tiie  navy. 

I have,  therefore,  caused  estimates  to  be  prepared 
for  nine  thousand  men  for  tlie  next  year,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  number  will  not  leave  available, 
for  the  ships  of  war  in  their  appropriate  duty  on 
foreign  service,  more  than  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men. 

An  increase  of  the  number  of  pursers  and  sur- 
geons is  respectfully  recommended.  The  number  of 
the  former  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  command- 
ing officers  from  the  necessity  of  performing  the 
duties  of  purser.  For  this  they  are  not  compensat- 
ed, the  duties  are  not  professional  and  they  are 
sometimes  involved  in  apparent  defalcations  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  accounts  and  of  the  required 
forms  of  vouchers.  The  duties  of  disbursing  officers 
places  the  commander  in  such  a relation  to  the  crew, 
as  to  affect  injuriously  the  discipline  of  the  ship.  If 
provision  shali  he  made  for  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  disbursing  officers  of  the  navy,  as  is  earnestly 
recommended,  it  may  he  effected  with  more  econo- 
my, and  with  great  advantage,  by  authorizing  the 


appointment  of  assistant  pursers  at  a small  salary. 
Twelve  such  officers  might  be  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  the  small  vessels  in  commission.  They 
vvould  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  du- 
ties, and  constitute  a class  from  which  promotions 
to  the  more  important  and  responsible  office  of 
purser  might  be  advantageously  made.  In  the  Bri- 
tish naval  service,  the  employment  of  clerlft  m 
charge,  in  the  smaller  vessels,  doing  the  duty  of 
purser,  has  been  approved,  after  longexperience. 

The  number  of  surgeons  and  assistants  is  found 
to  he  below  the  wants  of  the  service.  The 
Oregon  hart  to  proceed  to  sea,  recently,  with  a 
citizen  surgeon,  and  the  voluntary  but  reluctant  re- 
signation of  several  passed  assistant  surgeons  of 
great  merit,  shows  that  the  duties  required  of  those 
in  service  arc  greater  than  they  ought  to  be  subject- 
ed to. 

Fhe  measures  adopted  to  keep  a regular  property 
account  and  to  enforce  accountability  in  the  purchas- 
ing and  disbursing  of  supplies  and  in  the  public 
stores  have  been  very  successful. 

The  inventories  exhibit  a very  large  amount  of 
public  property  under  the  control  of  this  department, 
and  the  returns  required  and  the  examinations  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  will  insure,  in  a great  de- 
gree, against  any  abuse  or  waste  in  this  respect. 

There  appeared  to  be  a considerable  quantity  of 
articles  of  various  kinds  which  were  no  longer  fit 
for  use.  After  a carefui  selection  of  those,  which 
could  be  made  available  with  repair,  the  residue 
have  been  directed  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  car- 
ried to  tlie  head  of  appropriations,  from  which  they 
were  purchased;  a detailed  statement  of  these  sales 
will  be  communicated  as  soon  as  they  are  closed 
Under  the  act  of  17th  June,  1844,  and  the  joint 
resolution  of  18th  February,  1843,  a hemp  agent  has 
been  appointed  for  the  state  of  Missouri.  The 
agents  for  Kentucky  and  Missouri  have  been  in- 
structed to  afford  every  facility  and  information  on 
the  subject,  and  arrangements  have  been  adopted 
for  purchases  of  hemp,  with  a view  of  carrying  out 
the  policy,  indicated  By  congress,  of  buying  no°more 
foreign  hemp,  if  domestic  can  be  procured  of  suita- 
ble quality,  and  at  as  low  a price.  Some  deliveries 
have  been  made,  and  the  reports  as  to  their  quality 
are  highly  satisfactory.  The  same  rules  has  been 
adopted  in  procuring  supplies  of  sail  duck. 

To  enable  the  hemp  growers  to  have  their  pro- 
ducts submitted  to  the  necessary  tests  and  inspection 
with  greater  convenience,  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
a rope-walk  at  the  Memphis  Depot  on  the  Mississip- 
pi river.  1 

In  execution  of  the  act  of  the  15th  June  last,  to 
establish  a navy  yard  at,  or  adjacent  to,  the  city  of 
Memphis,  a board  of  officers  was  organized  and  or- 
dered to  repair  to  that  city,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Sanger,  the  engineer  of  the  bureau  of  yards  and 
docks.  Captain  Rousseau,  Commr.  Adams,  and 
Lieut.  Johnston,  were  ordered  on  this  duty;  they 
made  the  selection,  and  reported  the  results  of  their 
examinations,  with  a draft  and  diagram,  and  w ith 
the  evidences  of  title  as  far  as  made.  The  selection 
is  approved  and  believed  to  be  highly  advantageous. 
But  the  difficulties,  or  rather  delays,  unavoidably  en- 
countered in  obtaining  a perfect  to  the  site  have  sus- 
pended the  organization  of  the  establishment  and 
the  commencement  of  active  operations.  Estimates 
of  additional  appropriations  for  this  work  are  pre- 
sented. 

It  is  proposed  to  finish  tlie  construction  of  the  fri- 
gate St.  Lawrence,  of  the  sloops  Albany  and  Ger- 
mantown, and  of  the  steamer  at  Pittsburgh.  The 
estimates  from  the  bureau  of ‘construction  contem- 
plate the  completion  of  these  vessels  and  their 
equipment.  The  reasons  on  which  this  recommen- 
dation is  founded  are  stated  by  the  chief  of  that 
bureau  in  his  special  report.  Under  the  general 
head  of  appropriation  for  “Increase,  Repair,  &c.” 
as  now  presented,  coai  and  hemp,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  a subject  of  specific  appropriation  arc 
included. 

It  is  not  proposed  during  the  coming  year  to  pro- 
cure any  additional  surplus, of  live  oak  timber  bo- 
yond  those  already  contracted  for.  A schedule  of 
all  outstanding  contracts  for  supplies  of  materials 
for  construction,  was  prepared  by  my  direction  soon 
after  the  adjournment  Of  congress,  and  they  have 
been  salisfactarily  adjustee  and  closed  or  limited  so 
as  to  bring  them  to  a speedy  consumation.  The  es- 
timates from  this  bureau  provide  for  the  repairs  of 
the  necessary  vessels  to  keep  up  the  contemplated 
force  under  an-y  circumstances  of  accident,  disaster, 
or  recall:  and  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  vessels  in 
commission  or  in  ordinary. 

It  is  also  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  con- 
gress, that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  rebuild  the 
Irigate  Guerriere,  for  completing  the  iron  war- 
steamer  which  Robert  L.  Stevens,  Esq.  has  con- 
tracted to  build  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
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ct  of  April  14, 1842,  and  to  build  a brig  to  replace 
he  Enterprise. 

The  estimates  from  the  bureau  of  docks  and 
yards  are  made  with  a view  of  prosecuting  with 
efficiency  the  dock  yard  at  Memphis,  with  its  appen- 
dages, the  works  at  Pensacola,  and  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  improvement  at  the  other  dock  yards,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  year  1828.  Amongst  the  build- 


persons  belonging  to  the  naval  service.  These  noble 
edifices,  which  have  been  constructed  for  the  accom- 
j modation  and  comfort  of  the  sick  and  disabled,  have 
no  suitable  apartments  for  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
|sane.  Those  suffering  under  this  deplorable  vnalady 
! cannot  receive  that  judicious  treatment  which  has, 
in  modern  times,  so  frequently  led  to  recovery  of 
reason,  and  the  ravings  of  the  maniac  often  prove 


ings  estimated  lor  at  Pensacola  is  a house,  or  shelter  | highly  injurious  to  the  sick  inmates  of  the  hospital.  1 
for  coals  for  steamers,  u hich  is  deemed  of  \ ery  great  | therefore  suggest  that,  if  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of 


consequence  to  the  future  operations  to  our  naval 
forces.  Whether  appropriations  shall  be  made  now, 
or  at  a future  time,  to  complete  the  plan  of  the  At- 
lantic dock  yards,  is  a question  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  congress. 

There  are  reasons  of  great  weight  in  favor  of  pro- 
gressing with  all  these  works  with  some  degree  of 
activity.  Labor  is  at  a moderate-price,  and  employ- 
ment eagerly  sought  after.  It  is  desirable  to  retain 
in  the  public  service  experienced  mechanics  and 
laborers,  accustomed  to  the  routine  of^duty,  and, 


congress  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the  insane  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  provision  may  be  made  for  the 
insane  of  the  navy  and  army  in  the  same  establish- 
ment. 

I invite  attention  to  a report  from  the  bureau  of 
ordnance  and  hydrography  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
lays and  difficulties  encountered  in  procuring,  under 
contract,  as  required  by  existing  laws,  ordnance  and 
gunpowder.  The  operation  of  the  proviso  to  the 
act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1843,  which  requires  that 
all  supplies  for  the  navy,  when  time  will  permit, 


the  regulations  of  the  public  works.  Thus  on  an  ; shall  be  procured  by  contract  with  the  lowest  bidder 
emergency  the  public,  interest  will  not  suffer  by  I after  advertisement,  has  not  promoted  the  public  in- 
suddenly  calling  into  employment  men  who  are  not . terest,  nor  secured  to  the  public,  in  all  cases,  the  ad- 
thus  prepared  to  be  efficient.  By  temporary  cm-  ' vantages  of  a full  and  fair  competition.  To  the 
ployment  and  sudden  discharges  in  dock  yards,  great ! head  of  the  department  and  the  officers  making  pur- 
distress  is  often  produced,  which  justice  to  the  men  chases,  it  is  a great  safe 


employed,  and  a due  regard  to  the  public  interest 
forbid. 

By  the  act  of  17th  June,  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
was  directed  to  expend  an  appropriation  therein  made 
in  ‘‘continuance  of  the  work  already  commenced  at 
Brooklyn  for  the  construction  of  a stone  dry  dock,"  or 
in  the  construction  of  a dry  dock  on  some  other  plan, 
if  he  shall  deem  the  same  better  suited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  navy,  as  in  his  discretion  he  shall  deem 
best  for  the  public  interest. 

In  a subsequent  section  of  the  same  act  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  was  directed  to  appoint  a compe- 
tent board  of  officers  and  engineers  to  examine  and 
report  to  congress  at  its  next  session,  the  relative 
properties  and  advantages  of  a dry  dock  and  of  the 
different  kinds  of  floating  docks  with  or  without  a 
basin  and  i ail  ways.  A board  of  officers  and  engi- 
neers, consisting  of  Commodore  Kearney  and  Capt. 
Wyman,  of  the  navy,  and  Captain  A.  Taicott,  and 
U.  P.  S.  Sanger,  civil  engineers,  were  ordered  to 
perform  this  duty,  and.  to  examine  the  harbors  of 
Pensacola,  and  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  said  section.  Uncontrollable 
circumstances  have  delayed  the  board  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  But  they  have  made 
considerable  progress,  and  their  report  may  be  ex- 
pected at  as  early  a day  as  will  be  consistent  with 
the  thorough  examination  necessary  to  correct  con- 
clusions. 

In  discharge  of  the  duty  devolved  on  me  by  the 
section  first  above  recited,  I repaired  to  N.  York  and 
examined  the  site  at  Brooklyn  and  the  plans  of  docks 
submitted  for  my  inspection. 

One  of  these  was  Gilbert’s  balance  dock,  and  the 
other  the  sectional  dock  of  Messrs.  Moody  & Dakin. 
Both  are  floating  docks.  Messrs  Moody  & Dakin 
have  patented  a plan  of  basin  and  railway  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  receive  the  vessel  which  has  been  elevated 
by  their  dock.  I am  not  aware  that  this  last  improve- 
ment had  been  put  into  actual  operation,  otherwise 
than  by  a model.  In  view  of  the  terms  employed  and 
of  the  duties  imposed,  by  the  two  sections  above  re- 
ferred to,  I construed  the  law  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  a dry  dock  at  Brooklyn.  With  our  own 
experience  of  the  admirable  adaptation  of  such  struc- 
tures to  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 

1 felt  it  to  be  clearly  my  duty  to  proceed  with  the 
stone  dry  dock  already  commenced  on  u plan  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  so  successful  at  Norfolk 
and  Boston.  Of  the  relative  properties  and  advant- 
ages of  the  floating  docks  with  or  without  basin  and 
railways,  and  of  the  stone  dry  dock,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  navy,  1 do  not  deem  it  proper  to  express  an 
opinion,  as  the  aid  in  forming  a correct  conclusion, 
to  be  expected  from  the  boad  charged  with  that  in- 
quiry, by  the  direction  ol  congress,  was  not  at  my 
command. 

The  work  on  the  stone  dry  dock  is  progressing  in 
a satisfactory  manner,  under  the  direction  of  Wm. 
Gibbs  McNeill,  esq.  as  engineer  of  the  dock. 

The  estimates  from  the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks 
also  provide  for  improvements  at  the  several  naval 
hospitals.  These  improvements  are  believed  to  be 
important  for  the  protection  of  the  public  property 
and  to  ensure  the  safe  and  judicious  treatment  of  the 
sick.  The  naval  hospital  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  bear 
so  heavy  an  outlay  at  once,  and  it  is  respecllully  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  congress  whether  an 
appropriation  shall  be  nude  lor  these  objects  in  aid 
ol  the  fund. 

I would  also  respectfully  slate  that  there  are  now 
confined  in  the  several  naval  hospitals  ,tw'elve  insane 


safeguard  against  reproaches  or 
imputations  of  improper  preferences.  But  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  the  public  interest  is  not 
promoted  in  procuring  many  of  the  most  important 
and  necessary  supplies  for  the  navy  in  this  mode.— - 
Some  of  these  are  ordnance,  gunpowder  and  medi- 
cines. The  law  gives  no  discretion,  but  the  lowest 
bidder  is  to  have  the  contract,  whatever  may  be  his 
means,  experience  or  skill.  If  lie  declines,  which 


assistant  surgeons,  and  of  the  pursers  in  the  navy  to 
have  allowed  them  an  assimilated  rank:  the  corres- 
ponding officers  in  the  army  enjoy  it  without  detri- 
ment to  the  service.  I respectfully  recommend  tiie 
subject  to  consideration. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  17th  of  June  last,  the 
naval  storekeepers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Hong  Kong, 
Mahon,  the  Cape  de  Verds,  and  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, were  discontinued,  and,  with  as  little  delay 
as  practicable,  officers  of  the  navy  were  ordered 
to  perform  those  duties.  As  those  officers  were 
required  to  give  bond  before  they  entered  on  the 
execution  of  their  orders,  some  delay  occurred  in 
making  the  selection.  The  compensation  allowed 
to  each  is  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  to 
each  is  allowed  a clerk  at  six  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 

The  experimental  examinations  of  coals,  of  iron, 
and  copper,  in  which  Professor  Walter  11.  Johnson 
was  engaged,  and  on  which  he  reported  at  the  last 
session  of  congress,  were  suspended;  the  appropria- 
tions being  exhausted.  If  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of 
congress  to  have  them  continued,  an  appropriation 
.will  be  necessary. 

In  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  act  of  June 
17th,  orders  were  given  for  the  discharge  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  navy  appointed  as  master’s  mates,  to  do 
duty  as  midshipmen,  since  the  4th  day  of  August, 
1842,  and  who  were  not  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment seamen  of  the  1st  class.  These  orders  have 
been  executed  as  to  all  persons  thus  situated  who 
were  in  the  United  States,  or  who  have  returned  from 
foreign  stations. 

The  third  section  of  the  act  repealed  so  much 
of  previous  acts  of  congress  as  provided  that 


he  may  do  without  penalty,  it  is  to  be  offered  to  the  officers  temporarily  performing  the  duties  beion 


next,  and  so  on,  until,  not  unfrequently , injurious  de 
lays  occur,  and  well  founded  complaints  are  made, 
that  by  combination  among  bidders,  the  prices  paid 
are  higher  than  the  articles  would  have  cost  in  open 
market. 

[ deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  ask  that  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  applying  only  to  this  department,  may  be 
revised  and  modified. 

The  building  for  a depot  of  charts  is  completed, 
and  a substantial  wall  constructed  around  the  square. 
The  grading  has  been  partially  made,  and  lo  com- 
plete it,  and  to  construct  a house  for  the  superinten- 
dent, an  estimate  is  submilted  ami  an  appropriation 
recommended.  The  instruments  purchased  have 
been  received  and  placed  in  the  depot.  They  are 
well  selected,  and  may  be  advantageously  employed 
in  the  necessary  observations,  with  a view  to  calcu- 
late nautical  almanacs.  For  these  we  are  now  in- 
debted lo  foreign  nations.  This  work  may  be  done 
by  our  own  naval  officers,  without  injury  to  the  ser- 
vice, and  at  a very  small  expense.  It  is  confidently 


to  those  of  a higher  grade,  should  receive  the  com- 
pensation of  such  higher  grade  while  actually  so 
employed. 

1 respectfully  suggest  that  the  operation  of  this 
repealing  act  on  those  officers  who  are  thus  employ- 
ed on  foreign  stations,  will  probably  involve  them  in 
very  serious  embarrassments.  Uninformed  of  its  pas- 
sage, they  will  regulate  their  expenditures  by  the  rate 
of  compensation  which  they  supposed  that  the  law 
accords  to  them,  and  in  some  of  the  squadrons,  may 
not  be  advised  of  their  mistake  until  they  have  re- 
ceived the  higher  pay  and  expended  it  to  so  large  an 
amount  as  to  leave  them  without  any  income  from 
their  pay  for  a long  time.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the 
oifi  'ers  should  be  indebted  to  the  government,  and  to 
many  the  regular  receipt  of  their  pay  is  necessary 
to  their  support. 

1 would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  operation  of 
(he  law  as  to  them  should  be  postponed  until  infor- 
mation of  its  passage  shall  be  received  on  board  the 
vessel  to  which  the  officer  so  situated  may  be  attach- 


believed  that,  in  the  process  of  time,  a most  pericct  ed,  and  I would  recommend  that  it  should  not  embrace 


set  of  charts  may  be  supplied  from  the  depot  to  the 
navy,  and  to  the  commei  cial  marine,  entirely  to  be 
relied  on  for  accuracy,  at  tiie  mere  cost  of  publica- 
tion. 

The  operation  of  the  system  of  supplying  the  navy 
with  clothing,  established  by  tiie  act  of  26th  August, 
1842,  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  An  appropria- 
tion of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  required  to 
meet  existing  and  future  liabilities  which  will  call 
for  payment  before  the  returns  from  the  pay  of  the 
men  will  enable  the  depailment  to  continue  the  sup- 
plies. It  is  believed  that  after  this  appropriation, 
' the  addition  to  the  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost,  will 
cover  all  losses,  and  the  receipts  meet  the  dtsburse- 


t ho  case  of  passed  midshipmen  performing  the  duty 
of  master.  The  expenses  necessary  incurred  b v th is 
class  of  officers  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  is 
beyond  the  pay  of  their  own  grade. 

Their  services  as  masters  arc  highly  advantageous 
and  with  the  present  limited  number  of  warranted 
masters,  many  of  whom  are  unable  logo  to  sea,  from 
age  or  infirmity,  indispensable. 

The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the  marine  corps, 
on  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  numbers  in  that 
branch  of  tiie  service,  is  respectfully  recommended 
to  consideration. 

I respectfully  repeat  the  recommendation  of  the 
last  annu  >1  report,  that  an  additional  number  of  per- 


ments,  while  the  system  possesses  the  great  merit  of  manetit  clerks  be  allowed  to  tins  department  and  the 
furnishing  to  the  seamen  the  best  clothes  at  moderate  ! several  bureaux.  The  -force  now  allowed  by  law, 
prices.  | except  for  a limited  time  and  for  temporary  purposes, 

The  na'vy  hospital  fund,  on  the  first  day  of  No-  is  not  sufficient  to  perform  the  duties  which  tiie  pre- 
vember,  1844,  consisted  of  two  hundred  -and  thirty  j sent  arrangement  of  business  in  the  department  re- 
thousand four  hundred  and  thirty  four  dollars  and  four- 
teen cents.  The  number  of  aged  and  disabled  sea- 
men who  have  sought  a homo  at  the  asylum  near 
Philadelphia,  lias  so  increased  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  their  comfort  to  provide  for  withdrawing 
the  governor  and  surgeon  from  tiie  rooms  occupied 
by  them  in  the  building.  Two  houses,  according  t > 
the  original  plan  have  oeen  erected  and  are  nearly 
completed,  lo  be  occupied  by  these  officers.  A small 
slip  of  ground  adjoining  the  site  of  the  asylum  lias 


quires.  The  appropriation  now  made  for  temporary- 
purposes,  and  the  two  clerks  allowed  for  the  current 
year,  with  an  addition  of  two  or  three  book-keepers 
m tiie  bureaux,  would  procure  a sufficient  number  of 
permanent  clerks. 

The  division  of  the  duties  of  this  department,  made 
by  the  act  of  reorganization  of  31st  of  August,  1842 
lias  produced  much  system  and  order  in  its  opera- 
tions and  promises  to  be  yet  more  beneficial  in  its 
results,  under  regulations  suggested  by  experience, 
been  purchased  at  a reasonable,  price.  These  are  j The  duties  of  the  chief  of  tiie  bureaux  are  very  labo- 


believed  lo  be  very  important  additions  to  tiie  estab 
lishmerit. 

If  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  congress  to  authorize 
the  investment  of  the  fund  in  securities  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  add  considerably  to  its  income.  The 
money  is  now  unproductive  in  the  treasury,  and  1 
earnestly  recommend  that  authority  be  given  lo  make 
the  investment. 

The  condition  of  the  navy  pension  fund,  and  the 
claims  on  it,  are  stated  in  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  pensions,  herewith  transmitted. 

Great  anxiety  is  felt  by  many  of  the  surgeons  and 


rious,  and  advantage  would  result  from  a division  of 
the  duties  of  the  bureau  of  construction  equip- 
ment and  repair,  and  the  establishment  of  another 
bureau. 

The  estimates  from  the  several  bureaux  and  from 
tiie  commandant  of  the  marine  corps,  of  ihe  sums 
which  will  be  required  for  the  proposed  service  of  tiie 
ensuing  year,  arc  transmitted  with  this  report.  Re- 
spectfully submitted, 

JOHN  Y.  MASON, 

Seoretary  of  the  navy. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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A bill  lo provide  for  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States. 

Be  it  enacted,  fyc.  That  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorised  and  advised  to 
open  negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the  ad- 
justment of  boundaries,  and  the  annexation  of  the 
latter  to  the  United  Stales,  on  the  following  bases,  to 
wit: 

I.  The  boundary  of  the  territory  annexed  to  be  in  the 
desert  prairie  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  along  the  high- 
lands and  mountain  heights  which  divide  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  from  the  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
to  latitude  forty  two  degrees  north. 

II.  The  people  of  Texas,  by  legislative  act,  or  by  any 
authentic  act,  which  shows  the  will  of  the  majority,  to 
express  their  assent  to  said  annexation. 

III.  A state  to  be  called  “ the  stale  oj  Texas,”  with 
boundaries  fixed  by  herself,  and  an  extent  not  exceeding 

communicating  to  the  Mexican  government  almost  lliat  of  the  largest  state  in  the  Union,  be  admitted  into 
I i'm  a letter  which  they  say  was  manifestly  the  Union,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
vertu  , . . . i - ,_u_  ■ the  original  states. 

intended  as  private  instiuction  , y ' jy  'p^g  remajnc]er  0f  ;}le  annexed  territory  to  be 

as  occasion  might  authorize  in  communicating  with  ancj  disposed  of  by  the  United  Spates  as  one  of 

inister  of  foreigti  alluirs.  On  the  con- 


Relations  with  Mexico.  The  documents  ac_ 
cornpanying  President  Tyler’s  annual  message  to  con- 
gress, which  we  commence  the  publication  of  in  thig 
number,  are  of  such  importance  that  we  omit  many 
articles  to  make  room  for  what  is  inserted. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  letter  of  instructions 
from  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  state,  to  Mr.  Shan- 
non, our  minister  at  Mexico,  that  our  government  as- 
sumes very  broad  ground  against  any  further  invasion 

of  Texas  by  that  power. 

Several  of  the  leading  journals  in  our  cities  are 
censuring  Mr.  Shannon  severely,  for  want  of  tact,  in 


the  Mexican  m 
trary  from  the  fact  of  the  president  having  communi 
catcd  said  letter  openly  to  congress  before  he  knew 
that  Mr.  S.  had  so  used  it,  we  judge  that  he  inten- 
ded the  instructions  to  be  public,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity instructed  Mr.  Shannon  to  use  them  exactly  as 
j e has  done.  Certainly  Mr.  Shannon  ought  not  to 
be  censured  for  deficiency  of  diplomatic  tact,  if  the 
president  was  right  in  sending  the  said  instructions 
to  the  world  in  his  annual  message,  and,  w hich  ofcoutse 
places  them  in  the  possession  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. 

However  that  may  be — the  letter  of  Mr.  Shannon 
gave  occasion  loan  exceedingly  keen  reply  from  Mr. 
Rejon,  the  Mexican  minister— which  reply  dated 
the  6th  of  November,  has  found  its  way  to  the  public 

through  the  Mexican  journals. 

Mr.  Shannon  took  exception  to  the  reply,  as  being 
disrespectful,  and  demanded  its  withdrawal— Mr. 
Rejon  refused  to  withdraw  it,  whereupon  Mr.  Shan- 
non suspended  all  intercourse  with  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, in  a reply  to  Mr  Rejon  dated  the  8th  No- 
vember. 

Gen.  Duff  Green,  who  it  will  be  remembered 
went  out  a special  mess 


“the  Southwest  Terri- 


1 heir  territories,  and  to  be  called 
tori/.” 

V.  The  existence  of  slavery  to  be  forever  prohibited 
in  the  northern  and  northwestern  part  of  said  territory, 
west  of  the  100th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Green- 
wich, so  as  to  divide  as  equally  as  may  be  the  whole  of 
the  annexed  country  between  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding states. 

VI.  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  be  obtained  by  treaty  to 
such  annexation  and  boundary,  or  to  be  dispensed  with 
when  the  congress  of  the  United  Slates  may  deem  such 
as-ent  to  be  unnecessary. 

VII.  Other  details  of  the  annexation  to  be  adjusted  by 
treaty,  so  far  as  the  same  may  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  treaty  making  power. 


C 11  K O N I C H E. 


Cotton.  The  majority  of  estimates  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  crop  this  season  range  from  2,320,00(1  to  2,500,000 
bales.  Thus — - 

Atlantic  ports,  050,000  to  670,000  boles 

Florida,  170,000  to  180,000  61 

Mobile,  500.000  to  550,000  “ 

New  Orleans,  1,000,000  to  1,100,000  “ 


Total, 


2,320,000  jo  2,500,000  “ 

The  smple  this  year  is  better  ti.an  usual.  Fine  quali- 
ties will  be  scarce. 

Throwing  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  more 
this  season,  into  a market  already  overstocked,  than  was 
pretluced  last  season,  must  have  a depressing  influence. 
New  Orleans  papers,  of  the  3d,  state,  that  cotton  is 
en,rer  from  president  Tyler  j crowding  their  levee.  “It  looks  fairly  mountainous  riv- 
■ ■ ° . _ ,,  , " I ervvard.  Since  our  Inst  the  largest  arrivals  are  by  the 

to  Mexico,  with  his  son,  Benj.  L.  Cireen  secretary  i palh-Findcr,  from  Greenwood,  with  1,548  bales;  the 

r lorrMinn  in  Mexico  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  29th  Sultana,  from  Milliken’s  Bend,  La.,  with  2,891;  the  Ya- 
ol  legation  in  > > r , Tp_„  | zoo  City,  from  Yazoo,  with  1,663  baler;  the  Princess, 

ult.  in  the  cutler  JVocdbwy,  ior  Ga.te  ->  from  Natchez,  tviih 2,29-1  bales;  and  the  Concordia,  from 

where  the  General  landed  and  remains  as  consul. — j Vicksburg,  with  2 017  hales.  Half  a dozen  other  boats, 

, , ivt  n Hi.il  inthnt  -..a  i within  the  same  time,  have  brought  down  bales  ‘too  nu- 

His  son  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  3J  instant,  at  d , meruug  t0  mcntiunj  w bile  tobacco,  ami  sugar,  and  nto- 

novv  probably  at  Washington,  bearer  of  despatches  . ]asse8  have  been  prolific  in  their  recent  deposites.” 

5 A „ ! Prices  in  the  Liverpool  market  advanced  during  the 

from  Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Rejon’s  letter  to  Mr.  Shannon  will  no  doubt 
.reach  congress  in  time  to  enable  us  to  lay  the  officia1 
translation  before  our  readers  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Register.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Rejon’s  letters 
have  -received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Mexi- 
can congress. 

The  ■attitude  which  the  president  has  assumed  in  re- 
lation , to  both  Texas  and  Mexico,  is  distinctly  set 
forth  in  the  documents  contained  in  this  number. 


Prices  in 

fir-t  week  in  November  about  | of  a penny,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Acadia  from  New  York,  prices  again  re- 
cedM.  The  Caledonia  left  prices  on  the  19th  ultimo,  as 
low  as  they  had  been  at  all. 

Stecie.  The  last  London  and  Havre  packets  from 
New  York  took  out  $151,070,  in  specie. 

A late  English  paper  says  that  counterfeit  sovereigns, 
made  of  a low  standard,  have  been  manufactured  for 
il„,  express  purpose  of  circulation  in  the  United  States 
I:  js  said  that  the  fraud  could  only  have  been  detected  at 
he  mint. 


F.touti. 


Accompanying  the  president’s  message,  is  a letter  j ig(.,j  io,218  barrel'  ami  1013 

‘'state,  a 4 25.  this  week  .,991  bait 


of  instructions  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of 
lo  Mr.  Kins,  our  minister  at  the  French  court  relative 
■to  our  affairs  with  Mexico,  Texas,  Slavery,  and  Great 
Britain,  which  attracts  much  attention  and  has  occas- 
ioned a call  upon  the  president,  by  the  senate,  for 
any  further  correspondence  held  with  said  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  those  subjects.  The  letter  allu- 
ded to  will  probably  be  inserted  in  our  next. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  On  the  10;h  iqsiant  be- 
nator  McDuffie,  introduced  into  the  Dnited  States  sena’e 
joint  resolutions  lor  the  annexation  ot  i txas  lo  the  La- 
i,,n  corresponding  with  the  project  of  the  treaty  tor  mat 
purpose  rejected  at  the  last  session  by  the  senate.  J he  je- 
eolutous  were  referred  to  the  comm,  tee  on  foreign  re;u- 


The  Bo l.i more  inspection  ol  last  week  com 
half  barrels.  Price  $4  12 
els  and  456  hall  barrels; 


On  the  12th  instant,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Lngersoll,  re- 
ncred  similar  resolutions  from  die  committee  on  foreign 
relations  to  the  house  of  representatives,  which  were  re- 

ferrtd  to  the  committee  of  '‘>e  who.e  j1,'^  panic  mWah  street  to-day. 'Stocks  fell  off  from  one 

t ■ three  per  cent.  Every  stock  in  the  list  declined.  The 
d , p assion  has  been  carried  to  a much  greater  extent 


Wheat,  Prune  rc*d  at  Baltimore  during  last  week 
was  88j9  white  105.  This  week  it  requires  strictly 
prime  to  obtain  91;  good  red  75  lo87;  while  95alG2. 

Corn.  Same  CO  to  70,000  bushels  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Baltimore  market,  prices  37a39  cents. 

Tobacco.  Inspections  at  Baltim  ire  last  week,  333 
M, inland;  126  Ohio;  15  Kentucky— total  539  hhds. — 
Th's  week  360  Maryland;  41  Ohio— total  401  hhds.— 
No:  much  is  doitis  in  the  article  at  this  period  of  the 
yem--  Prices  remain  steady.  Superior  qualities  continue 
to  he  enquired  for. 

Tobacco  is  now  trnnspo  tel  (rom  Wheeling  to  Balti- 
more at  67  j to  7o  cents  per  1U0  pound. 

Potatoes  Several  thousand  bushels  have  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Europe.  The  price  a;  Liverpool  was 
22  cents  a bushel. 

New  York  stock  market.  Punic,  sure  enough.  The 
JVeu,  York  Herald,  of  Wednesday  says:  “There  is  a per- 


nilied  his  intention  to  move  to  go  into  a consideration  u 
ihose  resolutions  on  the  23d  instan'. 

On  die  10th  instant  Senator  Benton,  agreeably  to 
previous  notice,  proposed  the  following  bill  tor  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas— which  was  referred  to  the  committee  o, 
foreign  relations.- 


than  anticipated  by  the  most  rabid  bear  in  the  street. 
r['hc  present  panic  is  beyond  iho  control  ol  any  clicjii© 
uf  stock  jobbers.  Jt  is  the  real  panic,  and  one  that  will 


send  prices  to  a deeper  depth  than  they  have  reached 
yet.  This  panic  is  not  created  by  speculators  for  the 
purpose  of  depressing  prices,  but  grows  out  of  the  state 
of  our  for  eign  affairs.  It  is  produced  by  the  dangerous 
position  eif  our  relations  with  Mexico,  and  through  that 
c,  untry,  perhaps,  with  others  of  more  importance.- We 
believe,  that  should  the  existing  feeling  continue  ten 
days-  quotations  for  all  kinds  of  fancy  stocks  would  de- 
cline 15  per  ceijt-  at  least  from  present  pricts.’’ 

1 he  N.  Y.  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer says:  “What  with  the  news  from  Mexico,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  South  Carolina,  capitalists  have  taken  the 
alarm.  Small  holders  are  eager  to  sell,  hut  they  cannot 
find  buyers  except  at  ruinous  sacrifice's.” 

New  York  trade.  Exports  from  the  port  of  N.  Y. 

During  the  month  of  Nov.,  1813,  $1,940,208 

“ “ Oct.,  1844,  3.401,123 

“ “ Nov.,  1844,  3,058,579 

Domestic  merchandize  exported Jrom  1 si  Jan.  lo 

30th  November,  1344,  23,718,262 

Specie  exported,  same  time,  $5,632,102 

“ imported  " 1,072,664 

Excess  of  t xports  in  1 1 months,  $1,559,448 

The  New  York  canals,  opened  this  season  on  the 
18th  April  and  closed  on  the  23ih  Nov. — having  been  in 
| operation  224  days.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty  years  past, 
i the  canal  was  open  longer,  and  six  years  not  so  long  as 
the  present  season.  In  1843,  they  were  open  only  214 
days,  the  shortest  period  in  twenty  years.  In  1826,  ’hey 
were  open  243  days,  being  the  longest  period. 

Pennsylvania  state  stock.  Between  the  1st  Febru- 
! ary  and  the  23th  November,  1844,  about  $500,000  of  the 
| stock  of  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania  previously  held  by 
foreigners,  were  transferred  to  holders  in  this  country. 
Of  this  sum,  200,000  passed  between  the  1st  February 
to  the  1st  August,  $100,000  between  1st  August  to  1st 
November,  and  $209,000  during  November. 

Morris  canal.  The  amount  due  by  the  Morris  Ca- 
nal Company  to  hankers  of  Amsterdam,  and  which  was 
raised  by  the  sale  of  the  work  some  days  since,  has  been 
remitted  to  Ams'erdam  bv  the  two  lost  steamers.  The 
I amount  was  $600,000.  The  state  of  Indiua  also  receiv- 
i ed  about  $60,000  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  bn  ac- 
count of  her  debt. 

Maine.  Legislative  session.  The  people  of  Maine  at 
their  late  election  decided,  by  avo’eof  32,029  to  10,015, 
that  their  legislature  shall  meet  after  the  present  winter 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  May,  instead  of  the  first 
Wednesday  of  January,  as  heretofore. 

Pennsylvania.  The  Legislature  commenced  its  an- 
nual session  on  Tuesday  last  the  10th  instant. 

'The govern-  r elect,  Mr.  Sehunk,  is  to  he  inaugurated 
on  the  third  Tuesday,  p21si)  January. 

A slate  treasurer,  is  to  be  chosen  by  joint  ballet  of  both 
houses  on  the  3d  Monday' (20th)  of  January. 

A United  States  Senator,  lo  succeed  Mr.  Sturgeon,  is 
tube  elected  by  joint  hollot  on  the  2d  Tuesday  (13th)  of 
January. 

Finances.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
from  the  1st  of  Dec.  1843,  to  the  30th  Nov.  ’44,  amount- 
ed to  $.2,831,765  5.3.  Balance  in  the  treasury  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  $179,471  50,  which,  added 
to  the  receipts  of  the  year,  made  $2,511,237  03.  The 
payments  during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,847,335  15, 
leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  30th  of  Nov. 
of  $663,351  83.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  her 
public  works,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  die  30ih 
ult.  were  $1,164,325  84,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $1 1 1,924  69. 

Virginia  Land  distribution  money.  In  the  Virginia 
house  of  delegates  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Garnett  offortd 
a resolution  that  the  treasurer  < f the  common vteulrh  be 
directed  to  receive,  the  $41,567,  the  slam’s  share  under 
the  distribution  act  of  the  congress  ol  the  U.  States, 
which  wtis  adopted  by  a vote  of  7 4 to  51. 

Instructing  U.  S.  senators.  The  governor  of  Virginia 
in  his  message  says:  “The  course  of  our  senators  at  the 
last  session  requires  our  legislative  to  instruct  them.  Mr 
Rivc-s  spoke  for  Texas,  and  then  voted  against  it.  Mr. 
Archer  supported  it  neither  by  his  argument  in  r his. 
vote.  This  sovereign  slate  is,  therefore,  called  upon  to 
instruct  her  servants  in. their  duty.’’ 

The  Hon.  A.  Stevenson,  in  a note  published  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  declines  being  a candidate  for  U. 
S.  senator. 

South  Carolina.  Election  of  governor  and  Hint  an  - 
aril  governor.  On  the  7th  inst.  the legislature  proceeded 
by  joint  ballot  to  elect  a govern  -r  and  lieut.  governor  of 
the  state.  William  Aiken,  on  the  fourth  ballot  obtain- 
ed a mnj  wity  of  eight  votes,  and  was  duly  elected  go- 
vernor J.  E.  Irvin,  was  elected  lieut.  governor  on  the 
first  ballot.  . 

Electors  of  president . and  vice  president.  At  a pre- 
vious sitting  of  the  legislature  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen"  electors  of  president  and  vice  president, 
v;z:  F.  IT.  Elmore.  F.  W.  Pickens,  .T.  D.  Witherspoon, 
F.  C Youim,  T.  W.  Huey,  J.  B.  Skipper,  Lemuel 
Boozer,  William  Cain,  and  R.  De  Trevillc;  who  on  the 
day  appointed,  met  and  cast  their  votes  for  Messrs. 
Polk  and  Dallas. 

Illinois.  The  legislature  of  this  state  met  of  Srinr- 
field  on  the  2d  inttani.  Wm-  A.  Richardson,  esq.  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates. 
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Wo  should  have  continued  the  official  correspondence 
in  relation  to  Mexico  and  Texas,  as  the  all  absorbing 
topic  of  the  day,  in  preference  to  several  articles  insert- 
ed in  this  number,  but  for  the  circumstance,  that  the 
next  document  in  order  of  date  to  follow  what  is  already 
inserted,  is  the  note  of  the  Mexican  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  M.  Rejon,  to  Mr.  Shannon.  The  publications 
of  that  note  which  have  been  made  heretofore  in  this 
country,  are  hasty  translations  from  the  Mexican  Offi- 
cial Journal,  made  for  the  editors  who  published  it  first 
in  this  country,  and  may  deviate  materially  from  the  offi- 
cial translation  as  communicated  by  the  president  to 
congress.  We  prefer  to  wait  for  a copy  of  the  latter, 
which  accompanied  the. president’s  message  inserted  in 
this  number. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
Win.  H.  Marriott,  lobe  collector  of  customs  fir  the 
district  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  A.  Hassler,  to  be  a surgeon  in  the  navy,  from 
the  22 J July,  1841. 

James  Hamilton,  Charles  H.  Oakley,  Bernard  Henry, 
jr.,  Robert  T.  Maceoun,  William  A.  Harris,  and  Robt. 
E.  Wall,  assistant  surgeons  in  the  navy. 

James  A.  Semple,  to  be  purser  in  the  navy  from  12th, 
October,  1644. 

James  II  iy,  jr  to  ho  deputy  postmaster  at  Philadel- 
phia, vice  John  C.  Montgomery,  removed. 

James  II.  Iglehart,  esq.  has  been  appointed  inspector 
of  the  customs  for  the  port  uf  Annapolis,  vice  John  Ran- 
dall, esq.  removed. 

Supreme  Court  of  tiie  U.  States.  Revenue  Laws. 
The  court  yesterday  decided  that  there  was  no  law  in 
force  between  the  compromise  act  and  the  tariff of  1842, 
or  the  30:h  of  June  and  the  14th  of  July,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  public  revenue,  and  that  the  compromise  act  was 
in  force  until  the  present  law  was  enacted. 

The  case  of  Thomas  IV  Dorr,  was  argued  yesterday 
by  lus  counsel  l1’.  C.  Treadwell,  Esq.  of  Maine,  includ- 
ing the  claim  that  said  Dorr  under  a valid  constitution, 
was  now  governor  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  T.  was  lis- 
tened to  with  profound  attention,  after  which  the  case 
was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  court  without  further  argu- 
ment. 

Anti-Tax  Men  of  Harford  County,  Md.  Some 
seventy  five  to  a hundred  of  the  residents  of  Marshall 
district,  Harford  county,  where  repudiation  is  in  repute, 
attended  a public  sale  i hat  was  advertised  to  take  place 
at  Bel-Air,  on  the  14th  instant,  of  a pair  of  oxen  seized 
by  the  collector  of  the  sta'e  tax,  and  endeavored  to  inti- 
midate persons  from  bidding  by  parading  a rail  upon 
which  they  threatened  to  ride  any  bidder.  A bid  was 
made  however  by  a young  gentleman,  upon  whom  a 
violent  assault  was  instantly  made  with  cries  of  “kill  him, 
kill  him,”  “lynch  him”— a brick,  thrown’at  the  collector’ 
struck  and  hurt  him  severely.  The  young  man  was 
forced  into  the  county  clerk’s  office  to  save  his  life. — 
The  law  was  no  match  for  the  mob.  The  sheriff' sum- 
moned no  posse— some  of  ihe  leaders  of  this  mob  were 
foreigners;  and  L>y  far  the  largest  poriion  of  them  were 
men  who  pay  no  taxes  at  all. 

The  Prussian  minister.  Baron  De  Gerolt,  succes- 
sor of  the  Baron  De  Roenne,  late  minister  resident  of  his 
majesty  William  IV  I ing  of  Prussia,  was  formally  intro- 
duced to  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  on  the  13th 
ins:,  by  the  secretary  of  stale,  Mr  Calhoun.  The  most 
friendly  and  cordial  reception  was  given,  and  mutual 
expressions  of  high  regard  and  consideration,  national 
as  well  as  individual,  were  exchanged  upon  the  occa- 
sion. 

Americans  regret  parting  with  Baron  De  Roenne,, 
who  had  made  a most  favorable  impression  upon  all  who 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  in  this  country. 
His  successor  conies  wiih  a well  established  reputation 
having  for  many  years  represented  the  king  of  Prussia  as 
minister  at  Mexico,  from  whence  via  Cuba,  he  has  just 
reached  this  country. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO. 
president  tyler’s  message. 

To  the  Senate, 

and  House  of  Representatives: 

1 transmit  herewith  copies  of  despatches  received 
from  our  minister  at  Mexico,  since  the  commence- 
ment ol  your  present  session,  which  claim,  from 
their  importance,  and  I doubt  not  will  receive,  your 
calm  and  deliberate  consideration.  The  extraordi- 
nary and  highly  offensive  language  which  the  Mexi- 
can government  has  thought  proper  to  employ  in  re- 
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ply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  executive,  through 
Mr.  Shannon  against  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Texas  while  the  question  of  annexation  was  pend- 
ing before  congress  and  the  people,  and  also,  the 
proposed  manner  of  conducting  that  war,  will  not 
fail  to  arrest  your  attention. 

Such  remonstrance,  urged  in  no  unfriendly  spirit 
to  Mexico,  was  called  for  by  considerations  cf  an 
imperative  character,  having  relation  as  well  to  the 
peace  of  this  country  and  honor  of  this  government 
as  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilization.  Texas 
had  entered  into  the  treaty  of  annexation  upon  the 
invitations  of  the  executive;  and  when,  for  that  act, 
she  was  threatened  with  a renewal  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  Mexico,  she  naturally  looked  to  this  govern- 
ment to  interpose  its  efforts  to  ward  off  the  threaten- 
ed blow.  But  one  course  was  left  the  executive, 
acting  within  the  limits  of  its  constitutional  compe- 
tency, and  that  was  to  protest  in  respectful,  but  at 
the  same  lime  strong  and  decided  terms  against  it. 
The  war  thus  threatened  to  be  renewed,  was  promul- 
gated by  edicts  and  decrees,  which  ordered,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  military,  the  desolation  of 
whole  tracts  of  country,  and  the  destruction,  with- 
out discrimination,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions 
of  existence. 

Over  the  manner  of  conducting-  war,  Mexico  pos- 
sesses no  exclusive  control.  She  has  no  right  to 
violate  at  pleasure  the  principles  which  an  enlight- 
ened civilization  has  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of 
nations  at  war;  and  thereby  retrograde  to  a period  of 
barbarism  which,  happily  for  the  world,  has  long 
since  passed  away.  All  nations  are  interested  in  en- 
forcing an  observance  of  those  principles,  and  the 
United  States,  the  oldest  of  the  American  republics, 
and  the  nearest  of  civilized  powers  to  the  thea- 
tre on  which  these  enormities  were  proposed  to  be 
enacted,  could  not  quietly  content  thmselves  to  wit- 
ness such  a slate  of  things.  They  had,  through  the 
executive,  on  another  occasion,  and  as  was  believed 
with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  country,  remon- 
strated against  ouLrages  similar,  but  even  less  inhu- 
man, than  those  which  by  her  new  edicts  and  decrees 
she  has  threatened  to  perpetrate,  and  of  which  the 
late  inhuman  massacre  at  Tobasco  was  but  the  pre- 
cursur. 

The  bloody  and  inhuman  murder  of  Fannin  and 
his  companions,  equalled  only  in  savage  barbarity  by 
the  usages  of  the  untutored  Indian  tribes,  proved  how 
little  confidence  could  be  placed  on  the  most  solemn 
stipulations  of  her  generals,  while  the  fate  of  others 
who  became  her  captives  in  war,  many  of  whom,  no 
longer  able  to  sustain  the  fatigues  and  privations  of 
long  journeys,  were  shot  down  by  the  way  side, 
while  their  companions  who  survived  were  subject- 
ed to  sufferings  even  more  painful  than  death— had 
left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  page  of  civilization. — - 
The  executive  with  the  evidence  of  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  Mexico  to  renew  scenes  so  revolting  to 
humanity,  could  do  no  less  than  renew  remonstran- 
ces formerly  urged.  For  fulfilling  duties  so  impera- 
tive, Mexico  has  thought  proper,  through  her  accre- 
dited organs,  because  she  has  had  represented  to  her 
the  inhumanity  of  such  proceedings,  to  indulge  in 
language  unknown  to  the  co.urtesy  of  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse, and  offensive  in  the  highest  degree  to  this 
government  and  people. 

Nor  has  she  offended  in  this  only.  8ho  has  not 
only  violated  existing  conventions  between  the  two 
countries,  by  arbitrary  and  unjust  decrees  against  our 
trade  and  intercourse,  but  withholds  instalments  of 
debt,  due  to  our  citizens,  which  she  solemnly  pledged 
herself  to  pay,  under  circumstances  which  are  fully 
explained  by  the  accompanying  letter  from  Mr. 
Green,  our  secretary  of  legation.  And  when  our 
minister  has  invited  Ihe  attention  of  her  government 
to  wrongs  committed  by  her  local  authorities  not  only 
on  the  property  but  on  the  persons  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, engaged  in  prosecuting  fair  and  honest  pursuits, 
she  has  added  insult  to  injury,  by  not  even  deigning, 
for  months  together,  to  return  an  answer  to  his  re- 
presentations. Still  further  to  manifest  her  unfriend- 
ly feeling  towards  the  U.  Stales,  she  has  issued  de- 
crees expelling  from  some  of  her  provinces  American 
citizens  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  and 
now  denies  to  those  of  our  citizens  prosecuting  the 
whale  fishery  on  ihe  northwest  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
the  privilege  which  has,  through  all  tune,  heretofore 
been  accorded  to  them,  of  exchanging  goods  of  a 
small  amount  in  value  at  her  ports  in  California 


or  supplies  indispensable  to  their  health  and  com- 
fort. 

Nor  will  it  escape  the  observation  of  congress,  that 
in  conducting  a correspondence  with  the  minister  of 
the  United  States,  who  cannot,  ami  does  not,  know 
any  distinction  between  the  geographical  sections  of 
the  union,  charges  wholly  unfounded  are  made  against 
particular  states,  and  appeal  to  others  for  aid  and 
protection  against  supposed  wrongs.  In  this  same 
connection,  sectional  prejudices  are  attempted  to  be 
excited,  and  the  hazardous  and  unpardonable  effort 
is  made  to  foment  divisions  among  the  states  of  the 
Union,  thereby  to  embitter  their  peace.  Mexico  has 
still  to  learn,  that  however  freely  we  may  indulge  in 
discussion  among  ourselves,  the  American  people 
will  tolerate  no  interference  in  their  domestic  affairs 
by  any  foreign  government;  and  in  all  that  concerns 
the  constitutional  guarantees  and  the  national  honor, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  hut  one  mind 
and  one  heart. 

The  subject  of  annexation  addresses  itself  most  for- 
tunately to  every  portion  of  the  union.  The  execu- 
tive would  have  been  unmindful  of  its  highest  obliga- 
tions, if  it  could  have  adopted  a course  of  policy  dic- 
tated by  sectional  interests  and  local  feelings.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  because  the  question  was  neither 
local  nor  sectional,  but  made  its  appeal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  union,  and  of  every  state  in  the 
union,  that  the  negotiations,  and  finally  the  treaty  of 
annexation  was  entered  into;  and  it  has  afforded  me 
no  ordinary  pleasure  to  perceive  that,  so  far  as  de- 
monstrations have  been  made  upon  it  by  the  people, 
they  have  proceeded  from  all  portions  of  the  union. 
Mexico  may  seek  to  excite  divisions  amongst  us,  by 
uttering  unjust  denunciations  against  particularstates, 
but  when  she  comes  to  know  that  Ihe  invitations  ad- 
dressed to  our  fellow  citizens  by  Spain,  and  after- 
wards by  herself,  to  settle  Texas,  were  accepted  by 
emigrants  from  dll  the  stales;  and  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  site  refreshes  her  recollection  with  the  fact, 
that  the  first  effort  which  was  made  lo  acquire  Texas 
was,  during  the  administration  of  a distinguished 
citizen  from  an  eastern  state,  which  was  afterwards 
renewed  under  the  auspices  of  a president  from  the 
southwest,  she  will  awake  to  a knowledge  of  the 
futility ^of  her  present  purpose  of  sowing  dissensions 
among  us,  or  producing  distraction  in  our  councils  by 
a'tacks  either  on  particular  states,  or  on  persons  who 
are  now  in  the  retirement  of  private  life.  Consider- 
ing the  appeal  which  she  now  makes  to  eminent  citi- 
zens by  name,  can  she.  hope  to  escape  censure  for 
having  ascribed  to  them  as  well  as  to  others,  a design 
as  she  pretends  now,  for  the  first  time  revealed,  of 
having  originated  negotiations  to  despoil  her,  by  du- 
plicity and  falsehood,  of  a portion  of  her  territory? 

The  opinion  then,  as  now,  prevailed  with  the  execu- 
tive, that  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  union  was  a 
matter  of  vast  importance. 

In  order  to  acquire  that  territory  before  it  had  as- 
sumed a position  among  the  independent  powers  of 
the  earth,  propositions  were  made  to  Mexico  for  a 
cession  of  it'to  the  United  States.  Mexico  saw  in  these 
proceedings  at  the  lime,  no  cause  of  complaint.  She 
is  now,  when  simply  reminded  of  them,  awakened  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  which  she,  through  her 
secretary  of  state,  promulgates  to  the  whole  world  as 
true,  that  those  negotiations  were  founded  in  decep- 
tion and  falsehood,  and'superinduced  by  unjust  and 
iniquitous  motiyes.  While  Texas  was  a dependency 
of  Mexico,  the  United  Slates  opened  negotiations 
with  the  latter  power  for  Ihe  cession  of  her  then  ac- 
knowledged territory;  and  now  that  Texas  is  inde- 
pendent of  Mexico,  and  has  maintained  a separate 
existence  for  nine  years, — during  which  tune  she  lias 
been  received  into  the  family  of  nations,  and  is  re- 
presented by  accredited  ambassadors  at  many  of  the 
principal  courts  of  Europe, — -and  when  it  has  become 
obvious  to  the  whole  world  that  she  is  forever  lost  to 
Mexico,  the  United  Stales  is  charged  with  deception 
and  falsehood  in  all  relating  to  the  past,  and  condem- 
natory accusations  are  made  against  states  which 
have  had  no  special  agency  in  the  matter,  because 
the  executive  of  the  whole  Union  lias  negotiated 
with  free  and  independent  Texas  upon  a matter  vi- 
tally important  to  the  interests  of  both  countries 

And  after  nine  years  of  unavailing  war,  Mexico  now 
announces  her  intention,  through  her  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs,  never  to  consent  to  the  Independence 
of  Texas,  or  to  abandon  the  effort  to  reconquer  that 
republic.  She  thus  announces  a perpetual  claim 
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which  at  the  end  of  a century  will  furnish  her  as 
plausible  a ground  for  discontent  against  any  nation, 
-which  at  the  end  of  that  time  may  enter  into  a treaty 
with  Texas,  as  she  possesses  at  this  moment  against 
the  United  Slates.  The  lapse  of  time  can  add  no- 
thing to  her  title  to  independence. 

A course  of  conduct  such  as  has  been  described, 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  in  violation  of  all  friendly 
feeling,  and  of  the  courtesy,  which  should  character- 
ize the  intercourse  between  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
might  well  justify  the  United  States  in  a resort  to 
any  measure  to  vindicate  their  national  honor;  but, 
actuated  by  a sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  general 
peace,  and  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  Mexi- 
co, the  executive  resting  upon  its  integrity,  and  not 
fearing  but  that  the  judgment  of  the  world  will  duly 
appreciate  its  motives,  abstains  from  recommending 
to  congress  a resort  to  measures  of  redress,  and  con- 
tents itself  with  re-urging  upon  that  body  prompt  and 
immediate  action  on  the  subject  of  annexation: — By 
adopting  that  measure,  the  United  States  will  be  in 
the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  right;  and  if  Mexico, 
not  regarding  that  forbearance,  shall  aggravate  the 
injustice  of  her  conduct  by  a declaration  of  war 
against  them,  upon  her  head  will  rest  all  the  respon- 
sibility. JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington  city , Dec.  19,  1844. 

Slave  trade  and  the  United  States.  We  find 
in  the  London  Globe  the  following  extract  from  a 
despatch  addressed  to  our  minister  Mr.  Everett,  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  under  date  of  Nov.  22,  1843.  It  is 
the  only  portion  of  the  correspondence  we  have  met, 
but  as  it  contains,  evidently,  the  opening  of  an  im- 
portant matter,  we  copy  the  passage  as  we  find  it:— 

“In  a report  on  the  state  of  the  slave  trade  in  Bra- 
zil, recently  received  from  her  majesty’s  commis- 
sioners and  consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  is  stated  that 
American  shipping  is  employed  in  transporting  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  merchandize,  equipments,  and 
other  articles  necessary  for  slave  trade  operations. 

“It  is  further  reported,  that  it  is  a custom  with 
the  slave  dealers,  in  purchasing  American  vessels,  to 
attach  to  the  purchase  a secret  condition,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  namely — that  a portion  of  the  pur- 
chase money  shall  remain  unpaid  until  the  vessel 
shall  have  made  one  or  two  trips  to  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, with  cargoes  of  merchandize  from  the  purcha- 
ser, under  her  ostensible  American  character,  after 
which  a public  transfer  to  the  foreign  owner  takes 
place.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing and  carrying  away  the  negroes  are  securely 
landed  on  the  coast.  The  slave  vessels  of  Brazil 
proceed  to  the  place  where  the  living  cargoes  are 
awaiting  their  arrival,  (in  barracoons,)  and  within  a 
few  hours  are  loaded  and  despatched  on  Uieir  return 
voyage. 

“Again,  in  a despatch  dated  the  30th  of  May  last,  ! 
her  majesty’s  consul  at  Bahia  has  reported  that  a 1 
sjstem  has  been  recently  introduced  there  which! 
"■’reatly  facilitates  tne  importation  of  slaves  into  that 
province;  that  last  sailing  American  vessels  arrive  | 


for  treason  against  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  afore- 
said at  Newport,  at  the  term  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Rhode  Island,  holden  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  Au- 
gust 1842,  and  tried  in  pursuance  of  said  indictment, 
and  a verdict  of  guilty  having  been  rendered  by  the 
jury  in  the  case,  was  on  the  25th  day  of  June  1844, 
sentenced  to  “be  imprisoned  in  the  state’s  prison  at 
Providence,  in  the  county  cf  Providence,  for  the  term 
of  his  natural  life,  and  there  kept  at  hard  labor  in 
separate  confinement.’’ 

Second. _That  a^suspension  of  the  sentence  for  one 
day  was  allowed  by  (he  supreme  court  of  PJiode  Is 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a bill  of  excep- 
tions, “with  a view  to  suing  out  a writ  of  error  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Stales,”  and  a bill 
of  exceptions  was  then  prepared. 

Third.  That  the  court  refused  to  suspend  the  exe 
cution  of  the  sentence,  and  to  await  the  decision  of 
the  case  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
upon  a writ  of  error  although  notified  that  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  defendant  would  disable  him  from 
prosecuting  this  defence. 

Fourth.  That  the  inspectors  of  the  state  prison 
utterly  refused  to  let  said  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  sign  or 
see  a petition  for  a writ  of  error  as  afcresaid. 

Fifth.  That  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land refuses,  and,  as  he  alleges  for  want  of  power,  to 
let  said  Dorr  sign  or  see  such  a petition. 

Sixth.  That  sundry  citizens  of  Providence  aforesaid 
have  signed  a petition  to  this  honorable  court  for  a 
writ  of  error,  or  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which 
petition  is  now'  presented  with  this  motion. 

The  points  relied  upon  for  a revisa)  of  this  sentence 
were  overruled  by  the  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  are — 

Fiist.  That  the  act  of  the  slate  of  Rhode  Island  for 
defining  and  punishing  treason  is  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  an!  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  lb 
the  crime  of  treason  cannot  be  committed  against  a 
separate  state,  but  against  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
T.  cites  Burke’s  reports,  page  1046,  to  sustain  this 
point. 

Second.  That  Mr.  Dorr  was  governor  cf  the  stale 
duly  elected,  under  (he  people’s  constitution — a re- 
publican constitution  and  form  of  goverr  ment,  which 
facts  will  be  presented 

Third.  That  the  whole  record  shows  that  if  gover- 
nor Dorr  levied  war  at  all  it  was  against  the  United 
States,  and  cannot  be  inquired  of  by  any  state  court. 

The  authorities  relied  upon  as  giving  jurisdiction 
of  this  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
were  quoted  by  Mr.  T.  as  foiloivs: 

First.  The  third  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  which  vests  this  power  in  the  court. 

Second.  The  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  o( 
1789,  which  prescribes  the  mode  of  its  exercise  by 
writ  of  error. 

Also.  That  the  writ  af  habeas  corpus  is  a writ  of 
rigid,  the  privilege  of  which,  under  the  eonsthution 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  suspended,  but  in  the 
two  contingencies  mentioned  in  the  second  clause  of 
the  9th  section  of  article  1st.  That  the  necessity  for 
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der  American  colors;  and  that  a cargo  of  tobacco  or 
rum  is  put  on  board,  and  sent  direct  to  some  well 
known  depot  on  the  coast,  where  it  is  exchanged  for 
slaves;  that  the  American  master  then  gives  up  the 
command,  the  slaves  are  put  on  board,  Brazilian  co- 
lors hoisted,  and  the  vessel  sails  on  her  return  voyage. 

“The  undersigned  transmits  herewith  to  Mr.  Eve- 
rett a cony  of  the  despatch  in  question.  Mr.  Everett 
will  observe  that  her  majesty's  consul,  in  addition  to 
the  general  information  above  recited,  has  reported 
an  instance  of  the  course  complained  of  in  the  case 
of  the  American  brig  Yankee.  And  the  undersigned 
regrets  to  add,  that  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
luml  reported  !u  her  majesty’s  government,  in  which 
success  has  attended  similar  operations. 

“The  undersigned  has  further  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit herew  ith  to  Mr.  Everett  a copy  of  a letter  from 
Captain  Wilson,  of  her  majesty’s  ship  Cygnet,  dated 
the  27th  of  June  last,  reporting  his  having  visited  the 
American  schooner  Leda,  W.  Pearce,  master,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  placing  this  paper  in  Mr.  Eve 
rett’s  hands,  the  undersigned  begs  to  draw  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  Mr.  Everett  to  the  expression  of 
Lieut.  Wilson,  ‘that  the  Leda  was  probably  interrup- 
ted in  the  act  of  shipping  slaves.’” 

STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Aggregate  vote  for  president  in  November  113,243 

Aggregate  vote  for  governor  in  August  114,786 

Excess  of  vote  for  governor  over  vote  for 

president  1,493 

Clay’s  vote  exceeds  Owsley’s  (whig  candi- 
date for  Gov.)  1,575 

Butler’s  (Loco  candidate  for  Gov.)  vote  ex- 
ceeds Polk’s  3,068 


there  from  ihe  United  Slates;  and,  after  discharging,  the  wait  of  habeas  corpus  in  this  case,  arises  because 
are  sold  to  a company  of  slave  dealers,  the  master  ; the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
engaging  to  take  the  vessel  to  the  coast  of  Africa  un  : the  inspectors  of  the  slate  prison  at  Providence,  have 

1 J -r._L._i_  1 thrown  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of 

the  constitutional  right  of  Governor  Dorr  to  have 
his  defence  examined  by  that  tribunal,  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  construe  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Ihe  Union. 

The  Providence  Journal  of  the  13th  instant,  con- 
tains a note  from  Sullivan  Dorr,  esq.  which  stales 
that  Thomas  W.  Dorr  did  not  participate  in  the  re- 
bellion in  Harvard  University,  and  that  he  was  not, 
during  his~  academic  course,  guilty  of  a single  act  of 
disorder,  or  violation  of  the  college  laws. 

The  same  paper  contains  an  article,  which  states 
that  the  friends  of  T.  W.  Dorr,  have  engaged  Reverdy 
Johnson  esq.  of  Baltimore  to  argue  the  motion  now 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  for 
Dorr  to  be  brought  up  to  that  tribunal  under  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  with  a view  of  having  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  Rhode  Island  in  his  case  set  aside  and 


Rhode  Island.  God.  Dorr.  The  New  York 
Herald  gives  the  following  as  the  ground  of  a motion 
by  MrTreadwell,  to  the  supreme  court  of  tin-  Unit  d 
bi.iU',  lor  a writ  ofiia  '!•  i-  . < • .••.«.  in  bring  before 
thai  court  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  of  Rhode  Island: 

First.  That  said  Thomas  VV . Dorr  was  indicted 
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Mr.  Clay — The  Kentucky  electors.  The  pre- 
sidential electors  of  Kentucky  having  discharged  Ihe 
duty  entrusted  to  them  by  the  people,  determined, 
before  separating,  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Clay  in  a body, 
and  tender  him  in  person  a declaration  of  their  high 
regard  and  esteem  for  him  as  a private  citizen,  and 
their  undiminished  confidence  in  his  exalted  patriot- 
ism and  superior  statesmanship.  They  accordingly 
left  Frankfort  together,  and  reached  Lexington  on 
the  5th  instant,  by  an  extra  train  of  cars,  accompani- 
ed by  his  excellency,  governor  Owsley,  and  ex  gov- 
ernors Metcalfe  and  Letcher.  At  the  rail  road  depot 
they  were  met  by  the  Ashland  artillery,  capt.  Postle- 
th wait,  and  escorted  to  Brennan’s  hotel.  At  two 
o’clock,  under  the  escort  o!  the  artillery  and  a large 
number  of  citizens,  they  proceeded  to  Ash  la  i d. 

No  public  notice  had  been  given  ol  their  intention 
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to  visit  Ashland,  and  Mr.  Clay  himself  was  not  made 
acquainted  with  it  until  a few  hours  before  their  ar- 
rival. On  arriving  at  Ashland,  the  visiters  were  met 
at  the  door  by  Mr.  Clay,  when  judge  Underwood,  on 
behalf  of  the  electors,  addressed  him  in  a brief, 
chaslo,  and  eloquent  speech,  to  which  Mr.  Clay  re- 
sponded. 

The  Lexington  Observer,  from  which  we  derive 
these  facts,  says:, — 

The  scene  was  at  once  painful  and  interesting,  and 
no  description  that  we  can  give  of  it  can  convey  any 
thing  I i Ice  an  adequate  idea  of  the  reality.  Surround- 
ed by  his  neighbors  and  friends  who  had  proved 
their  attachment  and  devotion  to  him,  and  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  his  life  and  character— -by  the 
representatives  of  the  great  body  of  Kentucky  free- 


them  out,  may  be  found  the  strong  motives  for  our 
anxious  efforts  to  secure  your  election-  The  pio- 
teclion  of  American  labor,  a national  currency  con- 
nected with  a fiscal  agent  for  the  government,  the 
distribution  among  the  states  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  further  constitutional  restrictions  upon 
executive  power  and  patronage-,  and  a limitation 
upon  the  eligibility  of  the  president  lor  a second 
term,  were  measures,  which,  under  your  administia- 
tion  we  hoped  to  mature  and  bring  into  practical 
operation.  By  your  defeat  they  have  been  endan- 
gered, if  not  forever  lost. 

But  we  will  not  speculate  on  coming  events.— 
if  things  work  well,  we  s’hall  find  consolation  in  the 
general  prosperity.  If  apprehended  evils  come,  we 
are  not  responsible;  and  retaining  oim  principles 


What  now  is  the  duty  of  the  whig  party?  I venture 
to  express  an  opinion  with  the  greatest  diffidence. — 

meii^ who^hatT  bi«fanimunced  to  'hiuVthal"li'icv  li"ad  j we  shall  enjoy  the  happy  reflection  of  having  done  The  future  is  enveloped  in  a veil  impenetrable  by 

finished  the  will  of  their  constituents— his  fellow  our  duty.  human  eyes.  1 cannot  contemplate  U,  without  feel- 

citizens  of  Kentucky — by  recording  their  unanimous  ! In  the  shades  of  Ashland  may  you  long  continue  mgs  of  great  discouragement.  L.it  I know  of  only 

vote  for  him  as  president-of  the  United  States;  and  , to  enjoy  peace,  quiet  and  the  possession  *bf  those  one  sate  lule,  in  all  the  vicissitude.^  01  human  me, 

who  had  come  to  proffer  him-  expressions  of  their  great  faculties  which  have  rendered  you  tiie  admira-  public  and  private,  and  that  is  conscientiously  to 

rontinued  and  increasing  regard  and  admiration,  it  , lion  of  your  friends  and  the  benefactor  of  your- conn-  satisfy  ourselves  of  what  is  light,  and  fiimly  and 

was  not  strange  that  he  should  exhibit  evidences  of  try.  And  when  at  last,  death  shall  demand  its  victim,  uiideviulingly  to  pursue  it  utidei^  al>  (rials  and  cir- 
ieer>  emotions  which  such  n scene  was  enlcnlat-  while  Kentucky  will  contain  your  ashes,  re.it  as-  | cumstances,  confiding  in  the  Great  Ruler  of  tlio 

Uured  that  old'  and  faithful  friends — those  who  , Universe  for  ultimate  success.  The  wings  are  del i - 


We  are  not  without  consolations  under  the  eve 5. 
which  has  happened.  The  whig  party  has  lully  and 
fairly  exhibited  to  the  country  the  principles  arid 
measures  which  it  believed  best  adapted  to  secure 
our' liberties  and  promote  the  common  welfare.  It 
lias  made,  in  their  support,  constant  and  urgent  ap- 
peals to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  people. — 
For  myself,  1 have  the  satisfaction  to  know  tiiat  I 
have  escaped  a great  and  fearful  responsibility;  and 
that,  during  the  whole  canvass,  1 have  done  nolhing 
inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  the  purest  honor. — 
No  mortal  man  is  authorised  to  say  that  I held  out 
to  him  the  promise  of  any  office  or  appointment 
whatever. 


the  deep  emotions  which  such  a scene  was  calculat 
eu  to  awaken  in  his  noble  and  generous  breast. 


While  bo  was  expressing  liis  grateful  regard  for  knowing  you  longest,  loved  you  best— will  cherish  beralely  convinced  of  Hie  trutii  and  wisdom  of  the 
his  friends,  who  had  stood  up  to  shield  him  from  the  'your  memory  and  defend  your  reputation.  I pi  inc  i p *es  a nd  measures  which  they  have  espoused, 

malignant  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  and  the  patrio- j Benjamin  Harden*,  J.  R-  Underwoodf  R.  Ji-  Puller-  It  seems,  therefore,  to  me  that  they  should  persev  etc 
tic  hope  that  the  result  of  the  election,  in  the  hands  1 son.  Philip  Ti'iplell / IF-  U • Southgate f IV.  R.  Grigsby in  contending  for  them;  and  that,  -d.iei ing  to  their 
of  an  Allwise  Providence,  might  be  overruled  for  John  Kincaid / L.  IV.  JlndreioSf  Green  •Adams f B.  Jiiills  separate  and  distinct  organization,  they  should  heat 


good  to  the  counlry,  every  eye  was  suffused  with 
manly  tears.  The  old  men  who  had  known  him  in 
his  earlier  career,  and  had  walciied  his  eagle  lii'ght 
amid  the  harmless  arrows  of  calumny  and  detrac- 
tion, which  had  been  unsparingly  aimed  at  him , and 
the  unceasing,  though  puerile  efforts  which  had  been 


Crenshaw q Leslie  Combs  f IV.  J Graves* 


all  who  have  the  good  of  their  country  in  view  with 
respect  and  sympathy,  and  invite  their  co-operation 


Mr.  Clay,s  Reply.  ; in  securing  the  patriotic  objects,  which  it  lias  been 

Wo  Mve  it  as  it  appears  in  t he  Lexington  Observer  , their  aim  and  purpose  to  accomplish, 
of  the  10th  instant: — j 1 heartily  thar.k  you  sir,  for  your  friendly  wishes 

I am  greatly  obliged,  gentlemen,  by  the  kindness  for  my  happiness,  in  the  retirement,  which  hence- 


madtt  to  arrest  ms  progress,  and  the  young  men,  who\  towards  me,  which  nas  prompieu  mu  vjsu  irum  me  j lorward  best  becomes  me.  Here  I hope  to  enjoy 
had  been  taught  in  infancy  to  lisp  h is  name,  and  to  1 governor,  the  presidential  electors  of  Kentucky  and  ; peace  and  tranquility,  seeking  faithfully  to  peiforrn, 
revere  him  as  his  country’s  benefactors— wept  to-  j some  of  my  fellow  citizens,  in  private  life.  And  ] jn  the  walks  of  private  life,  whatever  duties  may  yet 
gelher.  thank  you,  sir,  (»r.  Underwood),  their  organ, on  this  : appertain  to  me.  And  1 shall  never  cease  whilst 

During  Mr.  Clay’s  remarks  we  occupied  a position  occasion,  for  the  feeling  and  eloquent  address  which  ]jfe  remains,  to  look,  with  lively  interest  and  deep 
immediately  in  front  of  him,  and  as  we  watched  his  1 you  have  just  done  me  the  honor  to  deliver,  l am  solicitude,  upon  the  movement  and  operations  of 
expressive  countenance,  and  saw  the  deep  emotion,  ; under  the  greatest  obligations  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
which  at  limes,  almost  overpowered  him,  and  well  lucky.  During  more  than  forty  years  of  my  life, _ 
nigh  choked  his  utterance,  as,  iie  gave  expression  to  ! they  have  demonstrated  their  confidence  and  a (Tee- 
the sentiment's  which  have  ever Tilled  his  bosom  to  1 1 ion  towards  me,  in  every  variety  of  form.  This 
the  exclusion  of  every  selfish  feeling,  we  felt  a con-  last  and  crowning  evidence  of  their  long  and  faithful 
viction  of  his  greatness,  which  with  all  our  former  ' attachment,  exhibited  in  the  vote  which,  in  their 
admiration  of  the  man  we  had  never  before  realized,  'behalf,  you  gave  yesterday,  at  the  seat  of  the  state 

1 1 1 ho  nl-jolorr.  rorooiru/!  o * i 4 1 i ) w c.  1 A L K ,,4  — .1 ...  « n f li  a o 1 p C U 1 r 't  1 Pnl  I f’O^P  Pi  f PH  1 1 Jf'lf  V 


The  electors  remained  awhile  at  Ashland,  and  par- , government,  as  the  electoral  college  of  Kentucky, 

I fills  me  with  overflowing  gratitude  But!  should  fail 


upon  me  movement,  and  operations 
our  free  system  cf  government,  and  to  hope  that, 
under  the  smiles  of  an  all-wise  Providence  our  re- 
public may  be  ever  just,  honorable,  prosperous,  and 
great. 


took  ot  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Clay’s  lious 
We  copy  from  the  Lexington  Reporter  the  fol 
lowing — 

Mr.  Clay — I have  been  selected  by  the  member 
of  the  electoral  college,  to  say  to  you  for  each  one 


to  express  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  ii  1 did  not  also 
offer  my  profound  and  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  other  stales,  which  have  united  with  Kentucky 
in  the  endeavor  to  elect  me  to  the  chief  magistracy 

of 


of  us.  tiiat  we  have  come  to  otter  you  the  homage  of'  °r  tlie  linion>  anti  t0  the  rnl1*101?  atllJ  ? 4 uaner  o, 

isnect  Iif  this  ' freemen,  embracing  so  much  virtue,  intelligence 


COINCIDENCE. 

There  is  a striking'coincidence  between  the  electo- 
ral vote  for  president  in  1836  and  that  of  1844,  which 
considering  the  changes  in  the  ratio  of  represents 
tion,  the  intervening  census  altering  representation 
materially,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  political  parties  in 
eight  years,  leaves  a result,  notwithstanding  ali, 
singularly  alike — as  the  subjoined  table  exhibits. 


our  personal  regard  and  profound  respect.  In  this  i 1 ■ , - . , ..  , 

work  of  the  heart,  many  of  your  neighbors  have  and  patriotism,  who,  wherever  residing,  have,  direct- 
iikevvise  come  to  unite  with  us.  On  yesterday,  at  j ed  strenuous  and  enthusiastic  exertions  to  tlie  same  j ^ " Hampshiri 
Frankfort,  we  performed  our  official  duty  in  obedi- ; obJect-  ..  , . ) Massachusetts 

ence  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  by  voting  | Their  effort  lias  been  unavailing,  and  the  issue  of  I Jsland 

unanimously  for  yourself  and  Theodore  Frelinghuy- . the  election  lias  not  corresponded  with  their  anxious  I Connecticut 
sen  to  fill  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president  j hopes  and  confident  expectations.  You  have,  sir,  j Vermont 
of  tiie  United  States.  i assigned  some  of  the  causes  which  you  suppose  have  j u vv, 

The  machinations  of  your  enemies,,  their  frauds  ! occasioned  tlie  result.  I will  not  trust  myself  to  ' pjew  Jersey 
upon  the  elective  franchise,  and  their  duplicity  with  ] speak  of  them.  My  duty  is  that  of  periect  suhmis-|  perjnsy ] yania 
the  people,  in  promulgating  opposite  principles  in  | sion  loan  eveni,  which  is  now  irrevocable.  I y)e  la  were 

flerent  section’s,  have  defeated  your  election.  I will  not  affect  indifference  to  the  personal 


1844. 


Polk. 

9 

(j 


33 


Maryland 


We  have  no  hope  of  preferment  at  your  hands,  ! eern  which  I had  in  tlie  political  contest,  just  ’er‘  yjr.,„la 
which  can  tempt  us  to  fritter;  nor  can  the  pen  i.f ; minated;  but,  unless  I am  greatly  self-deceived,  the  J xVonh  Carolina 
proscription  intimidate  us  in  speaking  the  truth. — ! principal  attraction  to  me  of  the  office  of  president,  . ‘ , i - ... 


26 


17 


principal 

onuer  existing  circumstances  it  granites  us  to  take  ' of  the  United  Stales,  arose  out  oi  me  cneiisneu  nope 
you  by  the  hand , and  to  unite,  as  we  do  most  cordi-  tiiat  1 might  he  an  humble  instrument,  in  tlie  hands 
ally,  in  expressing  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts  and  : of  Providence,  to  accomplish  public  good.  I desired 
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character  and  political  principles. 

Your  past  services  are  so  interwoven  with  tlie 
history  of  our  country  for  tlie  last  forty  years,  that 
malice  and  envy  cannot  prevent  succeeding  genera- 
tions dwelling  on  your  mine  with  admiration  and 
gratitude.  Your  example  will  illuminate  the  path 
of  future  statesmen,  when  those  who  hate  and  re- 
vile you  are  forgotten,  or  are  only  remembered,  like 
the  incendiary  who  burnt  the  temple,  for  tiie  evil 
they  have  done. 

To  you  the  election  has  terminated  without  per- 
sonal loss,  hut  to  the  nation,  in  our  judgment,  the 
injury  is  incalculable.  God  grant  that  the  confede- 
racy may  not  hereafter  mourn  over  the  result  in  dis- 
membered fragments. 

Whilst  your  enemies  have  not  attempted  to  detract 
from  your  intellectual  ciiaraetcr,  they  have  with  un- 
tiring malice  attacked  your  moral  reputation  and 
endeavored  to  destroy  it.  The  verbal  slanders  and 
printed  libels  employed  as  means  to  accomplish 
poiilical  objects,  have  stained  the  character  of  our 
country  and  its  institutions  more  than  they  have  in- 
jured yours. 

In  your  high  personal  character,  in  your  political 
principles  and  unrivalled  zeal  and  ability  to  carry 


l,V  uvu  low  - o _ • ’ > J 1 jO  U I 

restored,  and  to  see  dangers  and  evils,  which  I sin-v 
cerely  believed  encompassed  it,  averted  and  reme- 
died.. 1 was  anxious  that  the  policy  of  tlie  country, 
especially  in  the  great  department  of  domestic  labor 
and  industry  should  be  fixed  and  stable,  tiiat  ali 
might  know  how  to  regulate  and  accommodate  their 
conduct.  And,  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  tlie 
public  measures,  which  you  have  enumerated,  i 
hoped  to  live  to  witness,  arid  to  contribute  to,  their 
adoption  and  establishment. 


has  been  otherwise  decreed,  and  1 bow  respectfully, 
to  the  decree.  The  future  course  of  the  government 
is  altogether  unknown,  and  wrapt  in  painful  uncer- 
tainty, 
injusti 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  ELECT. 

Wo  have  already  informed  our  readers  tiiat  the 
1 shall  not  do  tlie  new  administration  the  | {ion.  James  k.  P#  was  t°  h ive  a public,  reception 
of  condemning  it,  in  advance.  On  the  j hl3  ,Party  at  Nashville  on  the  27th  of  last  month. 


contrary , I earne^iy  dMire\hat)  eri  1 ightened  by  its  kl  ^.spok^*,  on  that 

own  reflections,  and  by  a deliberate  review  of  all  the  “^asionm  behalf  oithc  Democracy  of  Nashville,” 
great  interests  of  the  country,  and  prompted  by  public  ft3‘-  1 olk  raade  tllc  follo‘'lnS  addiess. 
opinion  the  benefit  may  be  yet  secured  of  the  practical  j “I  return  to  you,  sir,  and  iny  fellow  citizens  whose 
execution  of  those  principles  and  measures,  for  which  organ  you  are,  my  sincere  and  unfeigned  thanks  for 
we  have  honestly  contended,  that  peace  and  honor  this  manifestation  ol  the  p jpular  regard  and  confi. 
may  be  preserved,  and  that  this  young  but  great  na-  dencc,  and  for  the  congratuUlions  which  you  have 
lion  may  be  rendered  harmonious,  prosperous,  and  been  pleased  to  express  to  me,  upon  tlie  termination 
powerful.  and  result  of  tlie  late  political  contest.  I am  ful  y 
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sensible  that  these  congratulations  are  not  and  cannot 
be,  personal  to  myself.  It  is  the  eminent  success  of 
our  common  principles  which  has  spread  such  general 
joy  over  the  land.  The  political  struggle  through 
which  the  country  has  just  passed  has  been  deeply 
exciting.  Extraordinary  causes  have  existed  to  make 
it  so.  It  has  terminated — it  is  now  over — and,  1 
sincerely  hope  and  believe,  has  been  decided  by  the 
sober  and  settled  judgment  of  the  American  people. 

“In  exchanging  mutual  congratulations  with  each 
other  upon  the  result  of  the  late  election,  the  demo- 
cratic parly  should  remember,  in  calmly  reviewing 
the  contest,  that  the  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  have  differed  with  us  in  opinion  have  equal 
political  rights  with  ourselves;  that  minorities  as 
well  as  majorities  are  entitled  to  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  their  opinions  and  judgments,  and  the 
rights  of  all,  whether  of  minorities  or  majorities,  as 
such,  are  entitled  to  equal  respect  and  regard. 

“In  rejocing,  therefore,  over  the  success  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  of  their  principles,  in  the  late 
election,  it  should  be  in  no  spirit  of  exultation  over 
the  defeat  of  our  opponent';  but  it  should  be  because, 
as  we  honestly  believe,  our  principles  and  policy  are 
better  calculated  than  theirs  to  promote  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country. 

“In  the  position  in  which  1 have  been  placed  by 
the  voluntary  and  unsought  suffrages  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  it  will  become  my  duty,  be  my  pleasure, 
faithfully  and  truly  to  represent,  in  the  executive 
department  of  the  government,  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  great  party  of  the  country  who  have 
elevated  me  to  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  pro- 
per that  I should  declare  that  I shall,  not  regard 
myself  as  the  representative  of  a party  only,  but  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States;  and  I trust 
that  the  future  policy  of  the  government  may  be 
such  as  to  secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
without  distinction  of  party.” 


conclusive  vindication  of  our  southern  slavery,  that  j endeavoring  to  diminish 


we  have  ever  witnessed  in  anything  like  the  same 
brief  space.  A friend  to  whom  it  was  shown,  ear- 
nestly urged  its  publication,  which  was  positively 
refused;  but  he  spoke  of  it  in  such  terms  as  called 
forth  repeated  requests  from  others,  which  the  gov- 
ernor also  refused.  He  has  at  length,  however, 
yielded  to  renewed  solicitations,  and  we  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  laying  it  before  our  readers.  It  is  stri- 
kingly marked  by  the  clearness,  comprehensiveness, 
soundness  of  judgment,  freedom  and  vigor  of  thought, 
and  frankness  and  fearlessness  of  expression,  which 
characterize  everything  from  the  same  pen.  If  any- 
thing could  make  an  impression  on  the  stern,  hard, 
obstinate,  blind,  and  perverse  mind  and  heart  of  fa- 
naticism, the  simple  and  forcible  truths  of  this  letter 
would  do  so.  It  is  not  to  be  ex  pected,  however,  that 
they  who  set  at  naught  (he  sacred  lights  of  inspira- 
tion and  revelation,  will  respect  any  other;  yet  still 
it  is  well  that  the  truth  should  be  laid  before  them, 
on  all  proper  occasions,  so  that  our  cause  may  be 
vindicated,  and  that,  if  they  will  outrage  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  decency,  propriety,  and  humanity, 


by  abolishing  this 


punishment  in  so  many  cases,  will  encourage~them 
to  press  the  matter  much  farther  at  this  time.  Con- 
sidering the  value  of  a slave;  the  facility  of  seducing 
him  from  his  owner;  the  evil  influence  with  frequent 
seduction  might  exercise  on  an  institution,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  must  speedily  and  inevitably  strike 
from  the  roll  of  civilized  states  nearly  the  whole 
slaveholding  section  of  this  country,  as  it  lias  already 
done  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica;  and  the  enthusiastic 
and  reckless  enemies  of  this  institution  by  whom  we 
are  surrounded,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  any  offence 
affecting  property  merits  death,  this  is  one. 

Your  memorial,  like  all  that  have  been  sent  to  me, 
denounces  slavery  in  the  severest  terms;  as  “travers- 
ing every  law  of  nature,  and  violating  the  most  sa- 
cred domestic  relations,  and  the  primary  rights  of 
man.”  You  and  your  Presbytery  are  Christians. — 
You  profess  to  believe,  that  the  laws  laid  down  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  the  government  of 
man,  in  his  moral,  social,  and  political  relations 
were  all  the  direct  revelation  of  God  himself.  Does 
it  never  occur  to  you,  that  in  anathematizing  slavery 


the  world  way  see  that  they  do  so  in  defiance  of  truth  j you  deny  this  divine  sanction  of  those  laws,  and  re- 
and  right.  But  what  are  truth  and  right'  " " - -j--.-  . 


“the  boston  clay  club,’’ 

At  their  annual  meeting  on  the  27ih  ult.  was  dis- 
solved, and  tornied  an  assocation  under  the  name  of 
the  Boston  whig  club. 


“They  have  eyes,  and  they  see  not;  ears 
hear  not;”  and  would  it  not  seem  from  their  strange 
disregard  of  the  dictates  of  the  religion  they  profess, 
and  blindness  to  those  of  reason. "and  to  the  mischie- 
vous consequences  of  their  fanaticism,  that  “because 
they  receive  not  the  truth,  God  hath  sent  them  strong 
delusion,  that  th'ey  should  believe  a lie.”  ? Let  them, 
however,  take  the  letter  as  they  may,  the  people  of 
the  south,  who  know  its  truth,  will  feel  the  eloquence 
with  which  that  truth  is  vindicated,  and  read  it.  with 
heartfelt  gratification.  [South  Carolinian. 


Executive  department. 

South  Carolina,  21  st  June,  1844. 
Sir:  The  last  post  brought  me  your  communica- 
tion, accompanying  the  memorial  of  the  Presbytery 
of  the  free  church  of  Glasgow,  in  behalf  of  John  L. 
Brown,  convicted  in  this  slate  of  aiding  a slave  in 
j escaping  from  her  master,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung 
— J in  April  next.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  you,  seeing 

The  New  York  Express  says,  “It  is  clearly  ascer-  i th°  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  matter,  to  learn 
tamed  by  the  official  returns  of  the  stale  of  New  , that  I have  pardoned  Brown.  In  consequence  of  re- 
York,  that  the  abolition  vote  amounts  to  15,812. — presentations  made  to  me  in  December  last  by  Judge 
The  “liberty  party,”  as  they  style  themselves,  caused  O’Neall,  speaking  for  himself  and  the  judges  of  the 
the  defeat  of  the  whig  presidential  electoral  ticket,  court  of  appeals,  I commuted  his  punishment  to  thirty 
the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  six  members  nine  lashes.  Facts,  not  known  to  the  jury,  nor  to 
of  congress,  four  canal  commissioners,  four  senators,  the  judges,  were  afterward  brought  to  my  kno.v- 
viz:  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  districts,  ledge,  which  satisfied  me  that  Brown  had  no  crimi- 
and  twenty  six  members  of  assembly.  The  result  is  nal  design  in  what  he  did;  and  in  the  month  of  March 
roost  disastrous:  by  it  the  whigs  have  lost  not  only  a I transmitted  to  him  a full  pardon.  I was  not  aware 
majority  of  the  legislature  ori  joint  ballot,  but,  con-  at  that  time  of  the  great  interest  taken  abroad  in  be- 
sequently,  a United  States  senator  in  the  place  of  half  of  one  whose  case  I had  never  heard  mentioned 
Mr.  Tallmadge;  and  last,  and  worse  than  all,  they  here,  except  on  the  occasions  referred  to;  and  I was 
have,  by  losing  the  electoral  vote,  lost  Henry  Clay  ' astonished  to  find  myself  overwhelmed  soon  after 
for  president,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  as  vice  i with  voluminous  petitions  for  his  pardon  from  the 
president  of  the  United  Stales.  There  never  has  non-slaveholding  states  of  this  Union;  and  to  per- 
been  a vote  of  any  fragment  of  a party  so  extensively  j ceive  that  his  sentence  was  commented  on.  not  only 
disastrous  in  its  consequenses,  or  so  pernicious  to  the  j by  the  English  newspapers,  but  in  the  English  house 
ostensible  objects  of  its  authors.”  I of  lords.  The  latest,  and  I trust  last  communication 

— j to  me  on  the  subject,  is  your  memorial. 

the  next  presidency.  The  interference  of  foreigners,  or  any  person  be- 

Vv'e  have  already  mentioned  that  one  of  the  Pliila-  I yond  our  boundaries,  in  the  execution  of  ihe'muni- 
delphia  Native  American  papers  had  hoisted  the  I cipal  laws  of  a sovereign  state,  even  if  in  respectful 
name  of  General  Scott  as  a candidate  for  the  elec-  terms,  is  certainly  a violation  of  all  propriety  and 
tion  lo  take  place  four  years  hence.  A Washington  | courtesy;  and  if  carried  to_any  extent,  must  become 
letter  writer  significantly  remarks  that  the  general  j wholly  intolerable.  1 pass  that  by  however.  The 
and  his  friends  are  conning  the  matter  over  with  the  law  under  which  Brown  was  committed,  was  enacted 
view  of  corning  to  a conclusion  whether  to  allow  his  during  our  colonial  existence,  and  is  emphatically 
name  to  be  used  with  a view  to  that  station.  : British  law.  It  is  also  a good  law.  I pardoned  him,' 

The  Washington  city  (whig)  Standard,  mentions  not  because  I disapproved  the  law,  but  because  I did 
the  name  of  Judge  John  McLean,  of  Ohio.  \ not  think  he  violated  it.  It  would  be  the  most  ab- 

The  Nashville  Banner,  says— “Although  we  con- 1 surd  thing  in  the  world  to  recognize  by  law  a system 
ccive  all  these  nominations  to  be  premature  and  ill-  of  domestic  slavery,  and  yet  allow  every  one  to  free, 
advised  yet,  as  nominations  appear  to  be  the  order:  not  only  his  own  slaves,  hut  those  of  h is  neighbor, 
of  the  day,  we  feel  bound  to  make  ours.  We,  j whenever  instigated  lo  do  so  by  his  own  notions  of 
therefore  nominate  for  the  presidency  in  1848—  j propriety,  his  interest,  or  his  caprice.  What  sort  of 
Jimmy  Jones,  of  Tennessee .”  i security  would  we  have  for  property  held  on  such 

The  opposite  party  are  at  no  loss  for  names  alrea-  terms  as  these?  You  cannot  but  perceive,  that  to 
dv  announced  for  their  suffrages  for  a successor  to  ! permit  others  to  take  our  slaves  from  us  at  pleasure 
Mr  Polk.  Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York,  is  already  a | with  impunity,  would  amount  to  a total  abolition  of 
me.  Mr.  Benton  is  named.  Of  course  | slavery.  There  would  be  do  real  difference  between 


paramount  na: 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  a favorite  with  the  South  Carolinians. 


FOREIGN  INTERFERENCE. 

THE  FREE  CHURCH  OF  GLASGOW,  SLAVERY,  &C. 

We  have  heretofore  apprised  our  readers  of  the 
officious  and  impertinent  intermeddling  of  the  aboli- 
tionists of  the  North  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  case 


this,  and  allowing  the  slaves  to  go  free  themselves. 
Your  Presbytery,  and  all  trie  petitioners  for  Brown, 
and  agitators  of  his  case  must  have  seen  the  matter 
in  this  light;  and  it  is  attributing  to  us  but  a small 
share  of  common  sense  to  suppose  that  we  would  not 
take  the  same  view  of  it  ourselves. 

Whether  death  should  bo  inflicted  for  such  an  of- 
fence is  another  question.  We  have  modified  in  a 
great  degree  the  sanguinary  code  of  law  left  us  by 


f John  L Brown,  of  Fairfield.  Among  the  many  our  British  ancestors;  but  we  have  not  gone  the 

^ " . ■ I .1  I ' . - r I . . . .1  I ii.  i . ...L  1 . I - « h 1 1 , r,  U r.  •><-,  k Is  n r»  n zl  irs 


i n e- 1 • i < ' > ia's  with  which  the  executive  was  inundated, 
was"  one  from  the  free  church  of  Glasgow,  in  Scot- 
land To  this  Governor  Hammond  replied,  in  a let- 
ter containing  the  ablest  and  most  satisfactory  and 


length  to  which  some  philosophers,  both  here  and  in 
your  country,  would  have  all  governments  to  go — of 
abolishing  the  punishment  of  death.  Nor  do  I be- 
lieve the  success  your  government  has  met  with  in 


to  them? — | pudiate  both  Christ  and  Moses;  or  charge  God  with 
, and  they  | downright  crime,  in  regulating  and  perpetuating, 
slavery  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most  criminal 
neglect,  in  not  only  not  abolishing,  but  not  even  re- 
prehending it  in  the  New?  If'  these  testaments  come 
from  God,  it  is  impossible  that  slavery  can  “traverse 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  violate  the  primary  rights  of 
man.”  What  those  laws  and  rights  reallv  are,  man- 
kind have  not  agreed.  But  they  are  clear  to  God; 
and  it  is  blasphemous  for  any  of  His  creatures  to  set 
up  their  notions  of  them  in  opposition  to  His  imme- 
diate and  acknowledged  revelation.  Nor  does  our 
system  of  slavery  outrage  the  most  sacred  domestic 
relations.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, among  our  slaves,  are  seldom  separated,  except 
from  necessity  or  crime.  The  same  reasons  induce 
much  more  frequent  separations  among  the  white 
populalion  in  this,  and,  I imagine,  in  almost  every 
other  country. 

But  I make  bold  to  say  that  the  Presbytery  of  the 
free  church  of  Glasgow,  and  nearly  all  the  abolition- 
ists in  every  part  of  the  world,  in  denouncing  our 
domestic  slavery,  denounce  a thing  of  which  they 
know  absolutely  nothing — nay,  which  does  not  even 
exist.  You  weep  over  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  which  have  ceased,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned; and  over  pictures  of  chains  and  lashes  here, 
which  have  no  existence  but  in  the  imagination. — 
Our  sympathies  are  almost  equally  excited  by  the 
accounts  published  by  your  committees  of  parliament 
— and  therefore  true;  and  which  have  been  verified 
by  the  personal  observation  of  many  of  us — of  the 
squalid  misery,  loathsome  disease,  and  actual  starva- 
tion, of  multitudes  of  the  unhappy  laborers,  not  of 
Ireland  only,  but  of  England — nay,  of  Glasgow  itself. 
Yet  we  never  presume  lo  interfere  with  your  social 
or  municipal  regulations — your  aggregated  wealth 
and  congregated  misery — nor  the.  crimes  attendant 
on  them,  nor  your  pitiless  laws  for  their  suppression. 
And  when  we  see  by  your  official  returns,  that  even 
best  classes  of  English  agricultural  laborers  can  ob- 
tain for  their  support  but  seven  pounds  of  bread  and 
four  ounces  of  meat  per  week,  and  when  sick  or  out 
of  employment  must  either  starve  or  subsist  on  char- 
ity, we  cannot  but  look  with  satisfaction  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  slave  laborers,  who  usually  receive  as 
a weekly  allowance,  fifteen  pounds  of  bread,  and 
three  pounds  of  bacon  — have  their  children  fed  with- 
out stint,  and  properly  attended  to— are  all  well 
clothed,  and  have  comfortable  dwellings,  where, 
with  their  gardens  and  poultry  yards,  they  can,  if 
the  least  industrious,  more  than  realize  for  them- 
selves the  vain  hope  ol  the  great  French  king,  that 
lie  might  see  every  peasant  in  France  have  his  fowl 
upon  his  table  on  the  Sabbath:— who,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  own  crops,  purchase  even  luxuries  and 
finery — who  labor  scarcely  more  than  nine  hours  a 
day,  on  the  average  of  the  year — and  who,  in  sick- 
ness, in  declining  years,  in  infancy  and  decrepitude, 
are  watched  over  with  a tenderness  scarcely  short 
of  parental.  When  we  contemplate  the  known  con- 
dition of  your  operatives,  of  whom,  that  of  your  ag- 
ricultural laborers  is  perhaps  the  least  wretched,  we 
are  not  only  not  ashamed  ol  that  of  our  slaves,  but 
are  always  ready  lo  challenge  a comparison,  and 
should  be  highly  gratified  to  submit  to  a reciprocal 
investigation  by  enlightened  and  impartial  judges. 

You  are  doubtless  of  opinion,  that  all  these  advan- 
tages in  favor  of  the  slave,  if  they  exi't,  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  his  being  deprived  of  his 
freedom.  Can  you  tell  me  what  freedom  is — who 
possesses  it,  and  how  much  of  it  is  requisite  for  hu- 
man happiness?  Is  your  operative,  existing  in  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  which  your  own  ..ffieia 
returns  depict — deprived  too  of  every  political  righ 
even  that  of  voting  at  the  polls — who  is  not  cheere 
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by  l he  slightest  hope  of  over  improving  his  lot  or 
leaving  his  children  to  a better,  and  who  actually 
seeks  the  four  walls  of  a prison,  Lhe  hulks,  and  trans- 
portation, as  comparative  blessings — is  lie  free — suf- 
ficiently free?  Can  you  say  that  this  sort  of  freedom 
— the  liberty  to  neg  or  steal — do  choose  between 
starvation  and  a prison — does  or  ought  to  make  him 
happier  than  our  slave,  situated  as  I have  truly  des- 
cribed him,  without  a single  care  or  gloomy  fore- 
thought? 

But  you  will  perhaps  say,  it  is  not  in  the  thing,  but 
in  the  name,  that  the  magic  resides — that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  being  called  a slave  and  being 
made  one,  though  equally  enslaved  by  law,  by  social 
forms,  and  by  immutable  necessity.  This  is  an  ideal 
and  sentimental  distinction  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  bring  the  African  raoe  to  comprehend.  But  if  it 
be  true,  and  freedom  is  a name  and  idea,  rather  than 
reality,  how  many  are  there  then  entitled  even  to 
that  name,  except  by  courtesy;  and  bow  many  are 
able  to  enjoy  the  idea  in  perfection?  Does  your  op- 
erative regard  it  as  a sufficient  compensation  for  the 
difference  between  four  ounces  and  three  pounds  of 
bacon?  If  lie  does,  lie  is  a rare  philosopher.  In  your 
powerful  kingdom,  social  grade  is  as  thoroughly  es- 
tablished as  military  rank.  Your  commonalty  see 
among  themselves  a series  of  ascending  classes,  and, 
rising  above  them  all,  many  more,  composed  of  men 
not  a whit  superior  to  themselves  in  any  of  the  en- 
dowments of  nature,  who  yet  in  name,  in  idea,  and 
in  fact,  possess  greater  worldly  privileges.  To  what 
one  of  all  these  classes  does  genuine  freedom  belong? 
To  the  duke,  who  fawns  upon  the  prince — .to  the 
baron,  who  knuckles  to  the  duke — or  the  commoner, 
who  crouches  to  the  baron? 

Doubtless  you  all  boast  of  being  ideally  free;  while 
the  American  citizen  counts  your  freedom  slavery, 
and  could  not  brook  a state  of  existence  in  which  he 
daily  encountered  fellow  mortals,  acknowledged  and 
privileged  as  his  superiors,  solely  by  the  accident 
of  birth.  He,  too,  in  turn,  will  boast  of  his  free- 
dom, which  might  be  just  as  little  to  your  taste.  I 
will  not  pursue  this  topic  farther.  But  I think  you 
must  admit,  that  there  is  not  so  much  in  a name;  and 
that  ideal  or  imputed  freedom  is  a very  uncertain 
source  of  happiness. 


1 out  of  Eg\  pt — .which  carried  salvation  to  the  Gen  j du 


l have  written  you  a longer  letter  than  I intended. 
But  the  ques'ion  of  slavery  is  a much  more  interest- 
ing subject  to  us,  involving  as  it  does  the  fate  of  all 
that  we  hold  dear,  Ilian  anything  connected  with 
John  1+  Brown  can  be  to  you;  and  I trust  you  will 
read  my  reply  with  as  much  consideration  as  I have 
read  your  memorial. 

I have  the  honor  to  he,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  H.  HAMMOND. 

To  the  Rev.  Tiiom;as  Brown,  D.  D.,  Moderator 
of  the  free  church  of  Glasgow,  and  to  the  Presbytery 
thereof. 

Foreign  Interference.  Is  this  to  become  a 
• tandiug  head  in  the  National  Register,?  Alas! 


I into  yonr  country  by  the  British  government 
d be  continued  there,  and  the  result  was  a shame- 
jut  compromise,  ‘by  which,’  says  Judo  .-a  mud  ‘in  an 
j evil  hour  (an  evil  hour  indeed)  the  bnportunt  advantage 
was  conceded  to  the  stareholding  stales  of  including 
within  the  enumeration  of  inhabitants,  by  which  the 
ratio  of  representation  u'cis  to  be  ascertained,  three-fifths 
of  those  who  were  held  in  slavery,’  anil,  ‘by  which 
the  large  non  sla.veholdirig  states,  such  as  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  obtained  not  even’d  nominal  equiva- 
lent.’ Hence  arose  all  those  evils  you  had  so  much 
to  deplore,  for  by  this  unjust  compromise  the  people  of 
lhe  north,  who  were  a religious  people  from  their 
first  settlement  in  America,  were  passed  over,  and  the 
slaveholders  of  the  south,  who  were  noted  only  for 
their  tyranny  arid  injustice,  got  the  government  of  the 
country  into,  their  own  hands.  W-ell  might  Judge 


It  was  sjyown  sometime  since  that  measures  were  j Stroud  call  the  time  when  this  wasdone  anevil  hour; 


taken  iri  England  (o  influence  the  elections  in  this 
country,  and  that  a large  sum  was  subscribed  there 
for  the  purpose  ostensibly  of  disseminating  tracts, 
handbills,  strewing  free  trade  publications,  amongst 
the  American  people  influencing  the  press, — in  short, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  our  election  if  possible,  in 
favor  of  the  candidates  whose  success  they  suppose 
would  best  subserve  British  interest.  The  fact  of 


for  it  made  to  America,  having  an  anomalous  popula- 
tion of  black  and  white,  of  bond  and  free,  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  as  to  who  were  to  be  her  rulers, 
whether  men.  who.  had  been,  accustomed  to  slave  ha- 
bits and  injustice  all  iheir  lives,  or  men  who  had  not 
been  contaminated  by  slavery.  From  this  time  the 
political  preponderance  of  the  south  over  the  north, 
in  the  ruling  powers  began  to  take  place,  and  the 


such  a sum  being  raised  or  attempted  to  b * used  for j southern  people  to  govern  both  states  and  both  sorts 
that  purpose  was  roundly  denied  and  affected  to  be  j the  inhabitants;  and  they  have  kept  up  this  pohti- 
doubted.  The  proof  of  its  having  been  so  used  is  ! C°1  ascendancy  to  the  present  day. 
now  found  in  the  London  papers  subscribed  by  re-  i And  now,  my  frieryis  of  the  north,  I will  ask  you, 
sponsible  authority.  | what  have  you  gained  by  this  unjust  compromise?  I 

The  following  editorial  remarks  are  from  Wilmer  '•  will  tell  you.’  You  have  gained  a slaveholding  presi- 
and  Smith’s  European  Times:  The  article  common-  i bent,  a slavcholding  senate,  a slaveliotding  congress, 

ces  by  stating  that  the  anti  corn  law  league  is  again  in  an4  slaveholding  cabinet.^  You  have  got  the  very 


the  field,  its  operations  having  been  suspended  on 
account  of  abundant  harvests  and  a revival  of  trade. 
A most  successful  meeting  was.  held  at  Manchester 
on  the  2-llh  Oct.  Its  funds  are  stated,  to  h.e  so  ample 
that  no  call  for  contributions  will  be  made  this  year. 
It  then  proceeds: 

“By  the  way,  some  interest  has  been  excited  here 
at  the  growlings  which  boom  across  the  Atlantic  in 
connexion  with  the  League’s  distribution  of  its  pam- 
phlets during  the  contest  for  the  presidency.  How  far 
Messrs.  CoLden,  Bright  & co.  are  justified  in  busying 
themselves  with  the  domestic  politics  of  another 


You  must  also  agree,  that  it  would  be  a bold  thing  \ country  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  certain  it  is 


for  you  or  any  une  to  undertake  to  solve  the  great 
problem  of  good  and  evil — happiness  and  misery, 
and  deci  le  in  what  worldly  condition  inan  enjoys  most, 
and  suffers  least.  Your  profession  calls  on  you,  to 
teach  that  his  true  happiness  is  seldom  found  upon 
the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  or  in  the  mad  race  of  am- 
bition— in' the  pursuits  of  mammon,  or  the  cares  of 
hoarded  gain;  that,  in  short,  the  wealth  and  honors 
of  this  world  are  to  be  despised  and  shunned.  Will 
you  then  say,  that  the  slave  must  be  wretched,  be- 
cause he  is  debarred  from  them? — or  because  he  does 
not  indulge  on  the  dreams  of  philosophy,  the  wrang- 
ling of  sectarians,  or  tile  soul-disturbing  speculations 
of  the  sceptic? — or  because,  having  never  tasted  of 
what  is  called  Freedom,  he  is  ignorant  of  its  ideal 
blessings,  and  is  as  contented  with  Ins  lot,  such  as  it 
is,  as  most  men  are  with  theirs? 

You  and  your  Presbytery  doubtless  desire,  as  we 
all  should,  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  human 
family.  But  smee  iL  is  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  determine  in  what  earthly  state  man  may  expect 
to  enjoy  most  of  it,  why  can  you  not  be  content,  to 
leave  him  in  that  respect  where  God  has  placed  him 
— to  give  up  the  ideal  and  the  doubtful,  for  the  real 

to  restrict  yourselves  to  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
your  great  mission  of  preaching  “the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation”  to  all  classes  and  conditions;  or  at  the  very 
least  sacredly  abstain  from  all  endeavors  to  amelio- 
rate the  lot  of  man  by  revolution,  bloodshed,  massa- 
cre, and  desolation,  to  which  all  attempts  at  abolition 
in  this  country,  in  the  present,  arid,  so  far  as  I can 
see,  in  any  future  age,  must  inevitably  lead. 

Be  satisfied  with  the  improvement  which  slavery 
has  made,  and  which  nothing  but  slavery  could  have 
made  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  race  of  Ham.  Look 
at  the  negro  in  Africa — a naked  savage— almost  a 
cannibal,  ruthlessly  oppressing  and  destroying  bis 
fellows  idle,  treacherous,  idolatrous,  arid  such  a 
disgrace  to  the  image  of  bis  God,  in  which  you  de- 
clare him  to  be  made,  that  some  of  the  wisest  phi- 
losophers have  denied  him  the  possession  of  a soul, 
bee  him  here  three  millions  at  least  of  his  rescued 
race  civilized,  contributing  immensely  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  human  family,  his  passions  restrained 
his  affections  cultivated,  his  bodily  wants  and  infir- 
mities provided  for,  arid  the  true  religion  of  his  Ma- 
ker and  Redeemer  laugh t him.  Has  slavery  been  a 
curse  to  him?  Can  you  think  God  has  ordained  it 
lor  no  good  purpose?— or,  not  content  with  the  bless- 
ings it  has  already  bestowed,  do  you  desire  to  in- 
crease them  still?  Belore  you  act,  be  sure  your 
Heavenly  Father  has  revealed  to  you  the  means— 
Wait  lor  the  inspiration  which  brought  the  Israelites 


that  they  regard  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Ameri- 
can union  as  pursuing,  in  their  “protective”  views, 
the  most  delusive  policy.  America  they  contend, 
beyond  any  other  country,  has  most  to  gain  by  free 
trade;  and  “protection’’  which  is  only  another  word 
for  taxing  the  whole  country  in  favor  of  a peculiar 
branch  of  trade  or  a particular  district,  cannot  work 
well  for  the  interest  of  the  American  people  gen- 
erally. Such  are  their  views  in  distributing  these 
facts  and  pamphlets,  for  doing  which  they  have  been 
fiercely  assailed  by  a portion  of  the  American  press. 
About  lhe  mere  party  distmctian.s.of  the  candidates 
they  care  nothing.  Whether  the.  vvhigs  or  the  loco- 
focos  succeed  is  to  them  a matter  of  indifference,  and 
they  are  equally  regardless  of  the  local  questions 
which  separate  the  competitors  for  the  chair  of  Wash- 
ington. Free  trade  with.  all.  the  countries  of  the 
world  is  their  only  impelling  motive.  We  offer  no 
opinion  as  to  the  correctness,  or  otherwise  of  this 
theory.  Our  province  ia  merely  to,  slate  facts,  leav- 
ing our  readers  to  draw  the  inference  for  them- 
selves.” 

The  free  traders  of  England  will  no  doubt  be  de- 
lighted with  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk.  But  what  will 
become  of  the  free  laborers  of  America  under  his 
system. 

The  conclusion  of  an  article  from  the  British  Whig, 
published  at  Kingston,,  Canada  Westupon  the  result 
of  our  recent  presidential  election:  says:  “But,  how- 
ever, upon  general  principles,  and  as  a matter  of  both 
of  honor  ami  credit  to  the  people,  Mr.  Clay  would 
have  been  the  the  better  president;  “yet  it  is  an  i 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good.”  The  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain,  should  war  happily  be  prevented, 
must  be  great  gainers  by  the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Polk 
and  his  party,  who  are  pledged  to  a free  trade  and  a 
low  tariff.” 

Foreign  Interference.  Clarkson’s  Address 
to  Americans.  An  address  o.f  Thomas  Clarkson, 
president  of  one  of  the  “philanthropic”  convention.!, 
which  met  at  London,  a few  months  since,  to  the 
Americans,  is  being  published  and  distributed  by  the 
abolitionists  at  tiie  north.  It  is  proper  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  whole  country  should  see  the  drift  of  re- 
commendations it  contains;  and  for  that  reason  we 
make  the  following  extracts  from  it. 

“I  shall  now  close  my  letter  with  a few  remarks; 
and  first,  l ask  what  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  to 
which  you,  my  friends,  have  been  subjected,  as  far  as 
slavery  is  concerned?  When  the  revolutionary  war 
was  over,  a great  question  came  before  the  conven- 
tion, namely,  whether  slavery,  which  had  been  intro- 


sort  of  men  in  these  high  offices,  whom  you  ought  to 
have  kept  outof  them,  lhe  soris  of  men  the  most  detri- 
mental to  your  true  interests,  to  the  preservation  of 
your  original  constitution,  and  to  the  character  of 
your  country. 

I ask,  again,  ‘And  what  have  the  men  who  were 
elected  to  these  high  offices  d,one  Cor  you?’  I answer. 
/From  what  lias  already  appeared  in  these  sheets,  not 
only  nothing,  but  worse  than  nothing.’  Their  rule 
should  be  named  misrule.  Every  thing  has  been 
sacrificed  to  uphold  slavery.  If  the  very  best  mea- 
sure for  your  interests  were  proposed  to,  congress  it 
could  not  be  carried  if  it  interfered  with  slavery; 
and  if  the  very  worst  for-  your  interests  were  pro- 
posed there  it  could  not  be  prevented,  ifit  would  give 
to  slavery  a lift.  Yon  have  been  kept  in  bondage  by 
your  own  representatives.  Nothing,  to  be  sure,  could 
he  more  audacious  and  despotic,  tiian  the  introduc- 
tion of  thpse  bjlls  which  put  a atop  to  the  liberty  of 
speech,  and  to  a man’s  writing  his  awn  sentiments, 
by  giving  to  postmasters,  the  power  of  opening  letters 
which  should  come  into  their  office.  England  has 
her  faults.  She  has,  perhaps,  go.ne  back  to  a certain 
degree,  in  her  practical  principles  of  liberty,  but  yet 
every  man  there  may  utter  whatever  he  pleases,  ex- 
cept high  treason.  If  he  slanders  his  neighbor,  lie  is 
amenabie  to  the  law.  All  letters  are  held  sacred 
there,  and  yet,  no  doubt,  all  governments  open  letters 
occasionally,  where  they  have  a suspicion  of  something 
wrong,  but  only  occasionally,  and  not  like  yours 
which  gives  an  unlimited  power  cf  search.  The  dis- 
covery made  in  this  country  a few  months  ago,  that 
a foreign  letter  had  been  opened  by  a secretary  of 
state,  occasioned  a general  burst  of  national  feefino-. 
A parliamentary  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  every 
one  was  anxious  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge 
of  an  abuse  of  trust,  the  report  of  which  rung  through 
both  houses  of  parliament  and  the  kingdom. 

I ask  you  again,  fur  the  last  time,  whether  you 
think  you  will  be  batter  off  in  future,  by  a change  of 
men  in  office  while  this  preponderance  exists?  While 
it  lasts,  you  will  have  the  same  sort  of  men  (slave- 
holders) in  office,  and  of  course  the  same  sort  of 
wicked  measures,  and  the  same  sort  of  evils.  What 
indeed,  can  you  hope  for  from  a slaveholding  cabi- 
net,— a cabinet  of  men  who  appear  to  have  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes,  and  whose  motto  seems  to  be 
‘Expediency,  in  preference  to  honor  and  honesty,’ 
and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  sin 
of  slavery  as  a common  custom  only,  and  without  re- 
proach? Will  God  smile  upon  the  labors  of  such 
men?  or  will  he  not  rather  take'  vengeance? 

I have  now,  my  dear  friends,  fully  considered  the 
subject,  and  the  result  of  such  consideration  lias 
been,  that  I see  hut  two  ways  of  accomplishing  our 
great  object,  and  at  the  same  time  of  extricating  you 
from  your  present  degraded  position.  You  ^must 
eilherseparateyourselves  from  all  political  connexion 
with  the  south,  and  make  your  own  laws;  or,  if  you 
do  not  choose  such  a separation,  you  must  break"  up 
the  political  preponderance  or  ascendancy,  which  the 
southern  have  had  for  so  long  a time  over  the  north- 
ern states,  that  the  former  may  no  longer  be  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  as  being  unfit  for  the  office.  You 
who  live  upon  the  spot,  will  best  know  t tie  meins  of 
doing  this.  I cannot,  however,  help  saying,  tint  ip 
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you  wou lr!  make  a point  of  conversing  each  with  his 
'(i  lend  and  neighbor,  and  of  trying  to  convince  him 
on  the  subject,  you  would  be  doing  something  towards 
the  promotion  of  the  object;  and  bv  appointing  com- 
m dices  for  the  distribution  of  proper  books,  and  the 
railing  of  public  meetings, you  would  be  doing  more. 
Yon  should  also  always  bear  in  mind,  that  whenever 
any  office  is  vacant,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  by  elec- 
tion, no  slaveholding  candidate  should  be  returned, 
and  in  all  those-  elections  which  relate  to  the  presi- 
dency or  seats  for  congress,  but  particularly  to  the 
latter,  every  nerve  should  be  exerted  to  keep  out  the 
man  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  vote  against 
slavery.  And  here  l beseech  you  never  to  let  it 
enter  into  your  heads,  that  the  task  which  I have  re- 
commended to  you  is  impracticable.  No  good  effort 
is  ever  lost.  1 have  been  informed  by  several  Ame- 
rican gentlemen,  who  were  under  my  roof  this  last 
summer,  that  if  the  people  of  the  north  were  to  de- 
termine upon  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  were  to  be 
heart  and'  band  in  earnest,  slavery  must  fall;  and  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  may  be  so;  for,  though 
the  southern  stales  have  great  advantages  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unjust  compromise  on  the  settlement  of 
the  constitution,  vet  when  we  know  that  thousands  in 
the  north  have  'lately  flocked  to  our  standard,  and 
that  there  are  yet  thousands  there  of  rational  indepen- 
dent men,  who  have  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  who  are  yet  left  free  for  conviction,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  despair.  And  now,  having 
thrown  ail  the  light  I can  on  this  interesting  subject, 
I entreat  you  to  give  it  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion; for  it  is  a subject  in  which  not  only  you  your- 
selves are  deeply  interested,  but  in  which  the  liappi 
ness  of  millions  of  your  fellow  creatures  yet  unborn 
is  concerned.  May  the  divine  Spirit  assist  your  de- 
liberations; and  may  the  Almighty  give  his  blessing 
to  your  labors?  THOMAS  CLARKSON. 

Play  ford  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  8th  Nov.  1844. 
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But  were  there  no  such  revelation,  and  were  we 
compelled  to  trace  bark  from  effects  to  causes,  so 
manifold  are  the  Sabbath  blessings,  so  complete  its 
adaptation  to  our  physical,  social,  and  moral  neces- 
sities, wc  could  not  fail  to  refer  its  origin  to  Him 
who  made  man,  and  who  knew  his  wants  as  his 
Careator  alone  could  know  them.  That  it  was  made 
for  man  as  man,  is  proved  by  all  its  bearings  upon  all 
his  wants. 

As  a period  of  rest,  after  six  days  continuous  toil, 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  laborer.  Without  this  gracious 
interval  his  health  and  vigor  prematurely  decay,  as 

certainly,  although  not  as  speedily,  as  if  debarred  ; places  of  public  amusement  are  closed;  and'as  a 
from  the  refreshment  of  sleep;  and  health  and  vigor  j general  fact  and  in  a growing  degree  there  is  a ces- 
are  the  poor  man’s  capital.  The  statistics  now  so  sation  from  open  labor:  and  those  from  whom  this 
greatly  accumulated  that  we  cease  to  gather  them,  | privilege  is  yet  withheld — for  withheld  it  is  in  in- 
showing the  fearful  waste  of  life  in  those  employ  [stances  fearfully  numerous— have  begun  to  feel  it 
menls  which  know  no  such  suspension,  are  full  of  | the  sorest  evil  of  their  poverty  that  they  cannot  ob- 


profanation  is  proportionally  dangerous.  Howeve 
pure  and  healthful  the  fountain,  if  poison  be  cast 
into  it,  it  sends  forth  only  streams  of  death,  and  so 
will  desecrated  and  polluted  Sabbaths  work  our 
more  speedy  and  dreadful  ruin.  Our  principle  of 
self-government  as  a people  must  be  abandoned,  and 
we  and  our  children  must  pass  under  the  yoke  of  des- 
potism. 

There  is  much  to  encourage  us.  The  Sabbath, 
like  the  Bible,  is  to  a great  extent  embedded  in  our 
affections,  our  most  cherished  associations,  and  in 
our  social  and  civil  usages.  Almost  universally  the 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  convention  of  delegates  assembled  in  this  city 
from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  to  consult  on  the 
means  of  obtaining  a more  general  observance  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  would  respectfully  solicit  the 
attention  of  their  fellow  citizens  on  the  subject  of 
their  deliberations.  Were  an  apology  necessary  for 
an  appeal  so  wide  as  this  address  contemplates,  it  is 
found  in  /the  fact  that  the  object  concerns  all— whe- 
ther they  dwell  in  the  crowded  city  or  the  scattered 
hamlet;  in  the  palaces  of  trie  rich  or  the  cottages  of 
the  poor.  They  believe  that  the  results  of  the  de- 
cision which  the  nation  shall  maturely  form  as  to  the 
claims  of  this  institution  will  reach  far  onward  in 
its  history,  and  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  elements 
of  the  future  weal  or  woe  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions w ho  are  to  inhabit  this  land  when  we  and  ours 
will  be  remembered  only  by  the  healthful  or  baneful 
influences  we  have  exerted  upon  this  forming  period 
cf  our  career. 

That  our  means  of  safety  are.  as  peculiar  as  our 
perils,  is  an  admitted  truism.  We  have  parted  with 
many  of  the  perspective  safeguards  of  other  coun- 
tries". The  popular  ignorance,  upon  which  the  mo- 
narchies of  the  old  world  have  so  greatly  relied  for 
safety,  we  deprecate  as  our  danger.  The  elevation 
of  the  masses  in  intelligence,  which  they  fear,  is  our 
hope.  They  are  building  citadels  of  defence  from 
their  own  people.  We  are  seeking  to  awaken  in 
ours  a higher  and  higher  estimate  of  their  power  and 
their  rights.  Their  restraints  from  violence  are  ex- 
ternal force.  Ours  are  the  love  of  order,  the  sense 
of  justice,  the  power  of  conscience,  and  the  fear  of 
God.  Such  arc  our  trusts;  if  they  fail  us,  all  is  lost. 
Our  mistake  is  fatal,  and  there  is  no  remedy. 

It  is  with  reference  to  considerations  like  these 
that  we  desire  to  fix  the  attention  of  our  fellow  citi- 
ens  upon  the  Sabbath,  as  a moral  safeguard  tender- 
d to  us  by  our  beneficent  Creator  for  just  such  exi- 


warning  and  instruction.  Sad  indeed  is  the  iot  of  the 
laborer  without  this  jubilee  of  the  week  to  recruit 
his  exhausted  energies;  when  he  may  wipe  the  sweat 
from  his  brow  and  lift  up  his  body  and  lift  up  his 
spirit,  alike  bowed  down  by  daily  toil. 

Nor  is  this  interval  of  repose,  as  a law  of  our 
physical  nature,  less  necessary  to  intellectual  occupa- 
tions. The  mind  must  be  statedly  unladen  of  its 
burthens,  or  a similar  penalty  must  be  endured. — 
The  ordinary  effects  of  systematic  violations  of  the 
Lord’s  day,  by  men  of  business  or  professional  men, 
are  less  clearness  of  perception  and  power  of  dis- 
crimination, and  soundness  of  judgment,  and  gene 
rally  a diminution  of  intellectual  vigor;  often  fol- 
lowed by  a sudden  breaking  down  of  the  overtasked 
mental  faculties;  in  other  instances  the  result  is  lu- 
nacy or  self-murder.  In  short.,  moral  and  religious 
considerations  apart,  nothing  is  gained  by  a violation 
of  the  Divine  command— a truth  often  learned  too 
! late.  If  a man  would  make  the  most  of  himself  in 
] all  respects,  he  would  do  well  to  remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  and  keep  it  holy. 

) But  the  demands  of  our  moral  and  social  nature 
j for  the  blessings  of  a sanctified  Sabbath  are  still 
more  imperative,  and  take  hold  of  higher  results. — 
We  cannot  dispense  with  this  pause  from  the  cease- 
less pursuit  of  pleasure,  gain  or  distinction — we 
need  it  to  moderate  our  passions,  to  chasten  our  de- 
sires, to  purify  our  motives,  to  elevate  our  arms,  and 
to  seek  the  salvation-  of  our  souls.  It  is  here  the 
Sabbath  chiefly  discloses  the  divinity  of  its  origin 
and  the  benevolence  of  its  purpose. 

It  speaks  in  God’s  name  to  the  tide  of  worldliness 
— “thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther;” — and 
communes  with  him  of  eternal  retributions — points 
his  burlhened  conscience  to  the  only  Savior,  and  to 
that  heaven  whose  endless  felicities  none  shall  know 
but  the  pure  in  heart  and  the  pure  in  life.  In  its  ie- 


ta in  that  even  as  a boon  which  is  theirs  by  inaliena- 
ble birth-right— by  the  legacy  of  their  fathers.  Of 
the  strength  of  this  desire  for  deliverance  there  are 
the  most  convincing  proofs  before  the  convention, 
and  among  the  motives  which  have  assembled  us 
here,  many  of  us  from  distant  homes,  were  the  af- 
fecting appeals  of  this  very  class  of  our  proscribed 
fellow  citizens  for  the  help  which  public  opinion 
and  public  sympathy  may  bring  to  their  relief.  Shall 
it  be  denied?  and  especially  shall  the  sought  for  aid 
be  withheld  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  grant  it, 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  gains  uncertain  at  the  best, 
but  which  if  realized  will  bring  no  real  good,  and 
which  may  yet  ruffle  and  disturb  the  pillow" of  death? 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, their  kind  persuasions,  and  above  all,  their 
blameless  example  in  aid  of  this  cause,  to  the  fur- 
therance of  which  so  many  and  so  various  conside- 
rations prompt  us.  The  world  has  never  witnessed 
the  spectacle  of  an  universal  obedience  to  the  Sab- 
bath in  any  country:  and  its  full  power  to  bless  a 
nation  is  yet  unrevealed.  In  no  other  land  can  the 
trial  be  made  with  such  encouragement  as  in  this, 
and  with  such  power  of  example  to  Ihe  world — for 
if  successful  here  it  will  be  as  the  voluntary  decision 
of  a free  people. 

It  was  the  remark  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest 
of  those  foreigners  who  came  to  our  aid  in  the  dajs 
of  revolutionary  peril,  and  who  made  his  home,  and 
recently  his  grave,  among  us — the  late  venerable 
Duponceau,  of  Philadelphia —that  of  all  we  claimed 
as  characteristic,  our  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
the  only  one  truly  national  and  American,  and  for 
this  cause,  if  for  no  other,  he  trusted  it  would  never 
lose  its  hold  on  our  affections  and  patriotism.  It  was 
a noble  thought,  and  may  well  mingle  with  higher 
and  nobler  motives  to  stimulate  our  efforts  and  en- 
courage our  hopes.  And  while  it  is  the  glory  so 
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gitimate  observance  it  is  a season  of  hushed  passions  eagerly  coveted  by  other  nations  that  they  may  be 
and  of  tranquil  enjoyment,  disposing  the  heart  to  pre-eminent  in  conquest  and  extended  rule,  let  us 
kindness  and  good  will — a season  for  the  affection-  gladly  accept  it  as  our  distinction,  and  wear  it  as  the 
ate  instruction  of  the  young  in  their  duties  to  God  ! fairest  of  all  that  grace  our  escutcheon,  that  we  pre 
and  their  fellow  beings — for  the  privileges  of  private  eminently  honor  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbath’: 


privileges  or  p 
and  social  worship — attendance  upon  the  instructions 
of  an  intelligent  Christian  minislry,  and  devoutly 
reading  the  inspired  words  of  trull)  and  love  in  the 
holy  volume.  The  subjects  of  thought  and  conver- 
sation are  pure  and  elevating  in  their  nature,  and  it 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  Sabbath  sun,  as  it 
sets  upon  a family  or  community  who  had  thus  hal- 
lowed its  hours  of  light,  did  not  leave  them  happier, 
wiser,  and  better  than  when  he  rose.  Can  any  doubt 
the  effect  of  a day  thus  spent  on  mental  and  moral 
character,  or  the  power  of  that  restraint  which  it 
throws  over  the  conduct?  Nearly  three  entire  years, 
or  one  seventh  of  the  life  of  every  young  man,  who 
leaves  his  home  on  reaching  the  age  of  manhood, 
has  been  spent  under  such  influences.  These  are  not 
the  families,  nor  these  the  individuals,  Who  are  nui- 
sances to  society.  It  is  not  he  who  fears  God,  and 
keeps  his  Sabbath,  that  robs  his  neighbor  or  murders 
him — every  body  knows  that:  nor  is  his  place  among 
the  debased  of  his  species  in  any  respect,  cr  any 
where — least  of  all  here.  You  cannot  keep  a man 
ignorant  or  brutish  in  this  country  if  you  give  him 
the  Sabbath  and  he  observes  it  according  to  h is  Ma- 


gci.cies  as  ours;  and  as  nations  are  what  individuals  i kcr’s  will.  He  will  be  raised  by  its  concentrated  in- 


nre,  tendered  to  us  as  a nation,  to  each  of  us  as  in- 
dividuals, with  all  its  blessed  influences  upon  the 
life  that  is,  and  the  never-ending  life  to  come.  Were 
it  a human  device,  wo  might  well  fear  lest  evil 
should  be  mingled  with  its  good,  and  could  justly 
question  its  claims  upon  our  unlimited  confidence. — 
But  it  is  a law  of  God — coeval  with  creation.  It  is 
one  of  the  selected  few,  the  ten  commandments,  that 
brief  but  comprehensive  expression  of  Ilis  will. — 
Among  these  it  stands,  and  w e may  not  say  that  it  is 
secondary  in  importance  or  obligation  to  any.  For 
aught  we  know,  it  may  be  the  very  keystone  of  the 

arch. 

This  should  be  enough.  There  is  no  higher  sanc- 
tion our  reason  can  ask  or  conceive. 


fluences,  and  will  understand  and  value  his  civil  and 
politicai  rights,  and  will  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
The  wily  demagogue  must  seek  some  where  else  his 
tool  or  his  victim. 

With  a population  thus  nurtured,  we  all  feel  that 
our  laws  would  be  obeyed  and  our  liberties  as  a na- 
tion safe;  but  there  can  be  no  such  without  the  Sab 
bath  and  its  appropriate  sanctification,  and  there  is 
no  such  where  it  is  unknown  and  unhonoreu.  We 
beseech  our  fellow  citizens  tu  maturely  consider 
this  conclusion  and  the  facts  which  are  inevitably 
involved  in  it. 

If  these  are  the  happy  issues  of  obedience  to  this 
wise  and  gracious  command  of  our  Creator,  we  are 
j warned  by  his  words  and  awful  providences,  that  its 


tly  honor  tne  saDoatn  ana  me  isahbath’s 
Lord.  In  behalf  of  the  convention: 

JOHN  Q.  ADAMS,  President. 

Harman  Denny,  Secretary. 

THE  lord’s  DAY  CONVENTION. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Having  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Ma- 
gruder,  of  Virginia,  been  censured  and  misrepresent- 
ed in  commercial  as  well  as  religious  papers  in  dis- 
tant points  of  the  country,  with  respect  to  our  course 
in  the  late  Lord’s  Day  Convention,  I beg  leave  to 
present  to  the  public  through  your  columns  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

I received  the  following  note  shortiy  after  its  date. 

Rich’d  Lemmon,  esq. 

Dear  Sir: — 

1 behalf  of  the  Baltimore  Lord’s  Day  Association, 
we  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subjoined 
resolution,  which  was  passed  at  a meeting  held  on 
the  8th  inst.,  and  respectfully  request  that  you  will 
have  the  same  carried  into  effect  by  your  congrega- 
tion, and  a list  of  the  delegates  returned  to  Wm. 
Geo.  Baker,  esq.  our  secretary,  as  soon  as  may  be 
convenient.  Yours  very  respectfully. 

Signed  CHAS.  W.  ItIDGELY.  ) Commmittee 
ALEX.  M.  CARTER,  > of  Gorres- 

WM.  GEO.  BAKER,  ) pondence. 

“ Resolved  by  the  Baltimore  Lord’s  Day  Associa- 
tion, that  each  of  the  Christian  congregations  of  th  >s 
city  be  requested  to  send  25  delegates  to  the  Nation- 
al Lord’s  Day  Convention  to  be  held  in  this  city  on 
the  27th  November  next.” 

Baltimore,  Occtober  10th,  1S44. 

The  official  advertisement  which  preceded  the  as- 
sembling of  the  convention  contains  also  this  sen- 
tence: 

“Delegates  are  expected  from  every  Christian  de- 
nomination in  the  United  Stales,  and  from  all  per- 
sons not  members  of  the  church,  who  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  butter  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day.” 
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•suance  of  the  above  invitation  that  i election,  to  the  spot  where  he  was  known  to  possess 
’ll  I am  a member  appointed  sue  [the  most  influence,  and  where  the  fate  of  the  battle 

was  in  fact  to  he.  decided.  Failing  of  his  own  suc- 
cess, the  battle  terminated  as  he  had  announced  his 
wish  that  it  should  do  in  that  event. 

Such  are  the  facts  as  to  the  past;  but  the  motive 
avowed  by  Mr.  Birney  for  preferring  the  election  of 
Mr.  Poll;  to  that  Mr.  Clay,  and,  which  is  lair  to  pre- 
sume, actuated  the  great  body  of  those  who  sided 
with  him,  belongs  to  the  future.  It  was  not  because 
Mr.  Polk  was  the  Texas  annexation  candidate,  that 
they  preferred  seeing  him  elected  rather  than  Mr. 
Clay,  but,  as  Mr.  Birney ’s  letter  expressed,  because 
Mr.  Clay,  having  more  talent  and  influence  than  Mr. 
Polk,  would,  he  believed,  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
in  annexing  Texas  than  Mr.  Polk. 

The  party  is,  in  fact,  inveterately  opposed  to 
annexation,  whatever  may  have-been  the  political, 
personal,  or  ambitious  views  of  Mr.  Birney  himself — 
or  whatever  may  have  actuated  his  course  on  the  eve 
of  the  late  election.  Some  do  not  hesitate  to  insinu- 1 
ate  the  most  mercenary  and  corrupt  inducements  as  : 
operating  in  the  case,  whilst  his  friends  arid  partizans,  ! 
vindicate  his  conduct  as  being  pure,  and  influenced  by  I 
patriotic — or  rather  by  philanthropic  motives 
The 


It  was  in  p 
the  church  of 

one  of  her  delegates  to  a convention,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  was  “to  promote  the  better  obser- 
vance  of  the  Lord’s  Day.” 

The  first  resolution  offered  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee recognized  the  Sabbath  (of  Genesis  11,  and 
2)  and  the  Lord’s  Day,  (the  day  of  the  resurrection) 
as  identical.  To  th is.  1 objected;  calling  attention 
to  the  very  difle rent  facts  which  they  commemorat- 
ed, and  to  the  very  different  dispensations  to  which 
they  pertained.  But  I never  said  as  represented  in 
the  New  York  Observer:  “'1  here  is  no  warrant  in 
the  New  Testament  for  ceasing  labor  on  the  Lord’s 
Day.”  At  the  suggestion  of  the  president  1 ottered 
a resolution  expressive  of  my  wishes:  it  was  acci- 
dentally mislaid  l>y  the  secretaries,  owing  to  which 
a different  and  very  inappropriate  resolution  has  er- 
roneously appeared  in  the  reports  of  the  day.  I am 
since  informed  that  mine  has  been  found,  and  that  it 
shall  be  correctly  presented  in  the  official  history  of 
the  convention.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Resolved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  re- 
committed with  instructions  to  present  to  this  con- 
vention the  scriptural  observances  and  obligations  of 
the  Lord’s  Day;  and  that  the  committee  be  enlarged 
by  the  chair.” 

It  was  for  advocating  this  resolution  and  the  prin- 
ciple wnicti  it  recognizes,  (the  necessary  supremacy 
of  God’s  word)  in  language  declared  by  the  distin- 
guished president  to  be  “respectful  and  decorous,” 
that  I was  repeatedly  called  to  order  and  rendered 
nearly  inaudible  by  such  calls;  and  it  was  for  the 
same  cause  that  an  effort  was  made  to  hiss  down  Mr. 
Magruder,  in  contempt  of  our  rights  as  delegates, 
asserted  and  sustained,  as  they  were,  by  the  chair.  It 
is  for  this  our  sole  offence,  that  we  are  spoken  of  con- 
temptuously by  a correspondent  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  New  York,  as  making  ail  “unexpected 
attack  on  the  convention,”  as  well  as  censured  and 
sneered  at  by  some  religious  Periodicals.  Leaving 
the  public  to  say  how  far  such  conduct  is  likely  “to 
promote  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day, 
and  secure  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom,”  ! 
respectfully  ask  that  the  Baltimore  papers  and  all 
other  friendly  to  the  cause  of  truth,  will  give  this 
briel  statement  of  tacts  an  insertion.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  religious  pe- 
riodical, and  all  others  that  have  given  a different 
version  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Magruder  and  myself 
in  the  convention,  owe  us  this  act  of  justice. 

Respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’s 

RICH’D.  LEMMON 
Baltimore,  Dec.  14 th,  1844. 


Torrey  and  Walker,  and  the  other  matters,  which  at 
the  presemt  moment,  press  with  such  painful  weigh 
upon  the  abolitionists,  our  meeting  is  intended  to  be’ 
in  many  respects,  a New  England  meeting.  Come, 
brethren,  from  the  far  ‘down  east,’  and  the  great 
west,  from  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  land  of 
steady  habits,  and  mingle  your  hearts  and  voices  with 
ours  iri  sympathizing  with  and  pleading  for  our  coun- 
trymen in  chains  I” 


OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS, 

ACCOMPANYING-  THE  PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO 
CONGRESS 

MR.  CALHOUN’S  LETTER  TO  MR.  KING. 

Department  of  Slide, 
Washington,  Jdugust  19,  1844. 

Sir:  I have  laid  your  despatch  No.  1 before  tiie 
president,  who  instructs  me  to  make  known  to  you 
that  he  has  read  it  with  much  pleasure,  especially 
the  portion  which  relates  to  your  cordial  reception 
by  the  king,  and  his  assurance  of  friendly  feelings 
towards  the  United  States.  The  president  in  parti- 
cular, highly  appreciates  the  declaration  of  the  king, 


:re  is  reason  to  believe  that  a portion  of  the1  tkat>  'n  110  event’  would  any  steps  be  taken  by  his 
was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk’s  election,  because  he  g°vernr)f)erit  slightest  degree  hostile,  or  which 

ip  nnnpvatinn  PD.ntlirlcfp.  arifl  hppoitin  hu  umnl,l  ! YVOUld  give  to  tllC  United  S.lateS  )USt  CcVUSe  01  COM- 


party  , . 

was  the  annexation  candidate,  and  because  he  would  ! 'vou^  »'ve  1°  '■l'c  United  L.tates  J1 
probably  bring  the  north  and  south  to  issue  on  that1  P'a'nt-  R was  more  gratiiying  trom  t ie  fact  that  our 
subject.  Men  whose  prejudices  against  slavery  are  Pl’ev*0lls  information  was  calculated 
so  strong,  that  they  prefer  a separation  of  the  Union, 
to  a longer  connexion  with  states  that  tolerate  it.— 

The  number  of  these  is  inconsiderable,  but  they 
make  up  for  that  in  zeal,  assurance,  and  industry, 
and  are  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  party.  To  them 
is  owing  the  success  of  most  of  the  measures  that 
now  spread  disaffection  so  widely,  and  root  it  so 
deeply,  as  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  if 
its  growth  be  not  providentially  arrested. 


to  make  the 

impression  that  the  government  of  France  was  pre- 
pared to  unite  with  Great  Britain  in  a joint  protest 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  a joint  effort 
to  induce  her  government  to  withdraw  the  proposi- 
tion la  annex,  on  condition  that  Mexico  should  be 
made  to  acknowledge  her  independence.  He  is  hap- 
py to  infer  from  your  despatch  that  the  information, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  France,  is,  in  all  probability, 
without  foundation.  You  did  not  go  farther  than  you 


The  party  which  first  arose  under  the  name  of 
‘abolitionists,”  at  the  north,  and  by  which  apoella- 
tion  they  are  still  universally  designated  at  the  south 
abandoned  that  name  some  years  ago.  When  they 
formed  their  Anti-Slavery  Associations,  they 
assumed  that  cognomen,  and  retained  it  until  divi- 
sions in  their  ranks,  produced  secession,  new  asso- 
ciations, and  new  appellations,  in  which  this  term 
seems  to  have  been  swamped;  and  they  now  hail  un- 
der what  is  probably  considered  by  their  leaders  a 
more  popular  name,  “ The  Liberty  Party.” 

We  have  deemed  it  a duty  to  register,  faithfully 
the  proceedings  of  the  South  Carolinians  in  relation 
to  the  great  national  questions,  which  they  take  so 
prominent  a lead  in  contesting,  because  we  appre 
bended  that  those  proceedings  wore  the  bases  of 
movements  that  would  furnish  serious  subjects  for 
the  consideration,  not  only  of  the  statesman,  but  of 
the  people  of  this  whole  country.  The  progress  of 
things  so  tar,  has  tended  to  confirm  this  impression. 
Lveuts  are  approaching,  if  the  signs  ot  the  times  do 
not  deceive  us,  which  will  make  a lecurrence  to 
those  proceedings  of  more  general  interest  than  they 
were  deemed  at  the  time  they  occurred. 

Similar  motives  induce  us  now  to  consider  it  ne- 
eessary  to  a laithful  history  of  passing  events  to  record 
sufficient  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  formidable 
association  that  now  rally  under  the  appellation 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  keep  our  readers 
ully  apprised  of  what  is  passing.  Formidable  cer- 
tainiy  tliey  may  be  termed,  in  view  of  having  actually 
polled  between  fitly  and  sixty  thousand  votes  at  the 
recent  presidential  election,  for  candidates  of  their 
own  nomination,  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  they  did 

ofthat  Sion™  y b6llbVe  lUe'J  did ’ °°ntr01  the  res““ 


Every  one  admitted  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
the  election  of  the  candidate  of  this  party  to  the 
presidency.  He  himself  gave  his  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring that  Mr.  Polk  should  be  elected  rather  than 
Mi  Olay,— accepted  the  nomination  to  an  inferior 

FhP  3 C0,1nentl0D  01  the  Polk  and  took 

the  field  personally,  repairing  just  on  the  eve  of  the 


, 1MV1.UUV  louiiuauou.  A vu 

Others  go  still  further,  and,  without  reference  to  1 *n  assuring  the  king  that  the  object  of  annex- 

Texas  at  all,  are  for  breaking  up  the  compromise  I would  be  pursued  with  unabated  vigoi,  and  in 

upon  which  the  Union  was  based,  between  the  slave- ' 8lv'nS  your  opinion  that  a decided  majority  ol  the 
holding  and  non  slave-holding  states,  and  according!  American  people  were  in  its  favor,  and  that  it  would 
to  which  the  constitution  was  framed.  They  de- 1 aerlalr|ly  be  annexed  at  no  distant  Gay.  i leel  eon- 
man  1 that  a rnn ap s <5 1 n n of  n rpnrpsontat inn  r*F  thwa.  I ndent  that  your  anticipation  will  be  fully  realized  at 

no  distant  period.  Every  day  will  tend  to  weaken 
that  combination  of  political  causes  which  ied  to  the 
opposition  to  the  measure,  and  to  strengthen  the 
conviction  that  it  was  not  only  expedient,  but  just 
and  necessary. 

You  were  right  in  making  the  distinction  between 
the  interests  of  France  and  England  in  reference  to 
Texas — or  rather,  I would  say,  the  apparent  inter- 
ests of  the  two  countries.  Prance  cannot  possibly 
have^any  other  than  commercial  interest  in  desiring 
to  see  her  preserve  her  separate  independence;  while 
! it  is  certain  that  England  looks  beyond,  to  political 
interests,  to  which  she  apparently  attaches  much 
I importance^  But,  in  our  opinion,  the  interest  of  both 
against  the  measure  is  more  apparent  than  real;  and 
that  neither  France,  England,  nor  even  Mexico  her- 
self, has  any  in  opposition  to  it,  when  the  subject  is 
fairly  viewed  and  considered  in  its  whole  extent  and 
in  ail  its  bearings.  Thus  viewed  and  considered,  and 
assuming  that  peace,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and 
security,  are  objects  of  primary  policy  with  them,  it 
may,  as  it  seems,  to  me,  he  readily  shown  that  the 
policy  on  the  part  of  these  powers  which  would  ac- 
quiesce in  a measure  so  strongly  desired  by  both  the 
United  States 'arid  Texas,  for  their  mutual  welfare 
and  safety,  as  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the 
former,  would  be  far  more  promotive  of  those  great 
objects  than  that  which  would  attempt  to  resist  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  cast  a look  at  the  map  of  the 
United  States  and  Texas,  and  to  note  the  long,  arti- 
ficial, and  inconvenient  line  which  divides  them,  and 
then  to  take  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  population  and  growth  of  the  former,  and 
the  source  from  which  the  latter  must  derive  its  in- 
habitants, institutions,  and  laws,  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  their  destiny  to  he  united, 
and,  of  course,  that  annexation  is  merely  a question 
of  time  and  mode.  Thus  regarded,  the  question  to 
be  decided  would  seem  to  be,  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  permit  it  to  be  done  now,  with  the  mu- 
tual consent  of  both  parties,  and  the  acquiescence  of 
these  powers,  than  to  attempt  to  resist  and  defeat  it. 

If  the  former  course  be  adopted,  the  certain  fruits 
would  be  the  preservation  of  peace,  great  extension 
of  commerce  by  the  rapid  settlement  and  improve- 
ment of  Texas,  and  increased  security,  especially  to 
Mexico.  The  last,  in  reference  to  Mexico,  may  fie 
doubted;  but  I hold  it  no  less  clear  than  the  other 
two. 

It  would  be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
government  has  any  hostile  feelings  towards  Mexico 
or  any  disposition  to  aggrandize  itself  at  her  ex- 
pense. The  fact  is  the  very  reverse. 

It  wishes  her  well,  and  desires  to  see  her  settled 
down  in  peace  and  security;  and  is  prepared,  ij>  tj 


man!  that  a concession  of  a representation  of  three 
fifths  of  the  slave  population  shall  be  relinquished,  or 
they  are  for  seceding  from  the  compact-* 

That  the  party,  as  a whole,  as  a political  party,  are 
elated  by  the  result  of  their  demonstrations,  at  the 
recent  presidential  election,  no  one  who  reads  their 
journals  can  doubt.  They  consider,  that, though. their 
own  candidates  were  not  elected,  yet  what  was  next 
to  it,  they  actually  did  make  which  they  pleased  of 
the  other  candidates,  the  president.  Having  demon- 
strated their  strength,  they  now  build  with  confidence 
upon  future  success.  The  fact  is,  that  they  are  rally- j 
ing  with  renewed  enthusiasm  and  higher  hopes,  not-! 
withstanding  the  confident  prediction  of  the  leading 
whigjournals  in  New  York,  that  the  abolition  party,  by  I 
their  course  in  the  late  election,  had  prostrated  them 
selves  forever.  They  confidently  believe,  that  at 
least,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  name  one  of  the 
leading  candidates  for  the  next  presidency. 

Whether  that  candidate  would  be  Mr.  Birney,  is 
doubtful.  They  reserve  naming  the  man  for  a future 
convention. 

A convention  of  the  party  was  to  assemble  at 
Salem,  on  the  12th  inst.  “Stanton,  Andrews,  and 
others,  men  of  warm  hearts  and  thrilling  tongues, 
will  be  there,”  says  the  Boston  Morning  Chronicle. 
“Friends,  if  we  are  backward,  a liberty  party  will 
grow  out  of  our  stone  walls.  It  is  not  in  the  hardest 
flint  to  resist  such  appeals  as  now  come  to  us  from 
the  slave-cursed  south.” 

“The  Emancipator”  boasts  of  having  obtained  up- 
wards of  1000  new  subscribers  since  the  14th  of  No- 
vember. They  are  canvassing  for  15,000.  A great 
Massachusetts  state  convention  of  the  party  is  to  lake 
place  on  'the  8 th  of  January  next.  Leavitt’s  Morning 
Chronicle  says,  “It  will  be  the  most  important  assem° 
blage  of  liberty  men,  which  our  cause  has  witnessed 
in  this  commonwealth.  In  order  to  meet  the  exi- 
gences arising  out  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  Texas 
question,  the  recent  conviction  of  our  fellow  citizens 


f I hat  ihis-gia  the  case,  the  tenor  of  memorials,  which 
have  been  presented  to  congress,  sufficiently  sets  forth. — 
A more  portentous  proof  of  such  a design  will  be  found 
111  *eI/-er  ucR'ce  from  Clarkson,  president  of  the 
World’s  Convention,  London,  to  the  “liberty  party,”  in 
this  country,  which  will  be  found  in  another  page  of  this 
number. 

Question, — whether  the  letter  of  instructions  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  secretary  of  stale,  to  Mr.  King,  our  minister  at 
rans,  does  not  furnish  an  apology  tor  this  European 
interference  in  our  federal  and  domestic  relations,  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  parry.  If  ihe  executive  of  the  country 
leads  the  way  in  seeking  for  foreign  influences  and  inter- 
ference in  ihe  question  of  slavery,  who  can  complain 
when  private  individuals,  or  self  creaied  associations, 
flunk  proper  to  volunteer  their  advice,  instruction,  or  aid 
in  the  premises  ? - 
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event  ot'  the  annexation  of  Texas,  if  not  forced  into 
onflict  with  iier,  to  propose  to  settle  with  her  the 
Question  of  boundary,  and  all  others  .growing  out  of 
llie  annexation,  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Nature 
herself  has  clearly  marked  the  boundary  between 
her  and  Texas  by  natural  limits  too  strong  to  be  mis- 
taken. There  are  few  countries  whose  limits  are  so 
distinctly  marked;  and  it  would  be  our  desire,  if 
Texas  should  be  united  to  us,  to  see  them  firmly  es- 
tablished, as  the  most  certain  means  of  establishing 
permanent  peace  between  the  two  countries,  and 
strengthening  and  cementing  their  friendship.  Such 
would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  permitting  the 
annexation  to  take  place  now,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  Mexico;  but  very  different  would  be  the  case  ifit 
should  be  attempted  to  resist  and  defeat  it,  whether 
the  attempt  should  be  successful  for  the  present  or 
not.  4ny  attempt  of  the  kind  would,  not  impro- 
bably, lead  to  a conflict  between  us  and  Mexico,  and 
involve  consequences,  in  reference  to  her  and  the 
general  peace,  long  to  be  deplored  on  all  sides,  and 
difficult  to  be  repaired.  But  should  that  not  be  the 
case,  and  the  interference  of  another  power  defeat 
the  annexation  for  the  present,  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  peace,  it  would  but  postpone  the  conflict,  and 
render  it  more  fierce  and  bloody  whenever  it  might 
occur.  Its  defeat  would  be  attributed  to  enmity  and 
ambition  on  the  part  of  that  power  by  whose  inter- 
ference it  was  occasioned,  and  excite  deep  jealousy 
and  resentment  on  the  part  of  our  people,  who  would 
be  ready  to  seize  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to 
effect  by  force  what  was  prevented  from  being  done 
peaceably  by  mutual  consent.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  greatly  such  a conflict,  come  when  it  might, 
would  endanger  the  general  peace,  and  how  much 
Mexico  might  be  the  loser  by  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  condition  of  Texas  would 
be  rendered  uncertain,  her  settlement  and  prosperity 
in  consequence  retarded,  and  her  commerce  crip- 
pled, while  the  general  peace  would  be  rendered 
much  more  insecure.  It  could  not  but  greatly  affect 
us.  If  the  annexation  of  Texas  should  be  permitted 
to  take  place  peaceably  now,  (as  it  would,  without 
the  interference  of  other  powers,  the  energies  of  our 
people  would,  for  a long  tune  to  come,  be  directed 
to  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  redeeming,  and  bringing 
within  the  pale  of  cultivation,  improvements,  and 
civilization,  that  large  portion  of  the  continent  lying 
between  Mexico  on  one  side,  and  the  British  posses- 
sions on  the  oilier,  which  is  now,  with  little  excep- 
tion, a wilderness  with  a sparse  population,  consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part  of  wandering  Indian  tribes. 

It  is  our  destiny  to  occupy  that  vast  region;  to  in- 
tersect it  with  roa-d-s  and  canals;  to  fill  it  with  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  farms;  to  extend  over  it  our  re- 
iigioii,  customs,  constitution,  and  laws;  and  to  pre- 
sent it  as  a peaceful  and  splendid  addition  to  the 
domains  of  commerce  and  civilization.  It  is  our 
policy  to  increase,  by  growing  and  spreading  out  into 
unoccupied  regions,  assimilating  all  we  incorporate; 
in  a word,  to  increase  by  accretion  and  not,  through 
conquest,  by  the  addition  of  masses  held  together  by 
the  cohesion  of  force.  No  system  can  be  more  un- 
suited to  the  latter  process,  or  better  adapted  to  the 
former,  than  our  admirable  federal  system.  If  it 
should  not  be  resisted  in  its  course,  it  will  probably 
fulfil  its  destiny  w it  bout  disturbing  our  neighbors,  or 
putting  in  jeopardy  the  general  peace;  but  if  it  be 
opposed  by  foreign  interference,  a new  direetion 
would  be  given  to  our  energy,  much  less  favorable 
to  harmony  with  our  neighbors,  and  to  the  general 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  change  would  be  undesirable  to  us,  and  much 
less  in  accordatice  with  what  1 have  assumed  to  be 
primary  objects  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Fiance, 
England,  and  Mexico. 

But  to  descend  to  particulars;  it  is  certain  that 
while  England,  like.  F ranee, desires  the  independence 
of  Texas,  with  the  view  to  commercial  connections, 
it  is  not  less  so  that  one  of  the  leading  motives  of 
England  for  desiring  it,  is  the  hope  that  througli  her 
diplomacy  ar.d  influence  negro  slavery  may  be  abo- 
lished there,  and  ultimately,  by  consequence,  in  the 
United  States,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  con- 
tinent. That  its  ultimate  abolition  throughout  tile 
entire  continent  is  an  object  ardently  desired  by  her, 
we  have  decisive  proof  in  the  declaration  of  the  earl 
of  Aberdeen,  delivered  to  this  department,  and  of 
which  you  will  find  a copy  among  tiie  documents 
transmitted  to  congress  with  the  Texian  treaty. — 
That  she  desires  its  abolition  in  Texas,  and  has  used 
her  influence  and  diplomacy  to  effect  it  there,  the 
same  document,  with  the  correspondence  of  this 
department  with  Mr.  Pakenham,  also  to  be  found 
among  the  documents,  furnishes  proof  not  less  con 
elusive.  That  one  of  the  objects  of  abolishing  it 
there  is  to  facilitate  its  abolition  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  continent,  is  manifest  from  the 
declaration  of  the  abolition  party,  and  societies  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  In  fact,  there  is 


good  reason  to  believe  that  the  scheme  of  abolishing 
it  in  Texas,  with  the  view  to  its  abolition  in  the  U. 
States  and  over  the  continent,  originated  with,  the 
prominent  members  of  the  party  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  first  broached  by  them  in  the  (so  called) 
world’s  convention,  held  in  London  in  the  year  1840, 
and  through  its  agency  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  government. 

Now,  I hold,  not  only  that  France  can  have  no 
interest  in  the  consummation  of  this  grand  scheme, 
which  England  hopes  to  accomplish  through  Texas, 
if  she  can  defeat  the  annexation,  but  that  her  inter- 
ests, and  those  of  all  the  continental  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, are  directly  and  deeply  opposed  to  it. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  contend  that  humanity 
or  philanthropy  is  the  great  object  of  the  policy  of 
England  in  attempting  10  abolish  African  slavery  on 
tliis  continent.  1 do  not  question  but  humanity  may 
have  been  one  of  her  leading  motives  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  that  it  may  have 
had  a considerable  influence  in  abolishing  slavery  in 
her  West  India  possessions,  aided,  indeed,  by  the  fal- 
lacious calculation  that  the  labor  of  the  negroes 
would  be  at  least  as  profitable,  if  not  more  so,  in 
consequence  of  the  measure.  She  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  tropical  products  can  be  produced  cheaper 
by  free  African  labor  and  East  India  labor  than  by 
slave  labor.  She  knew  full  well  the  value  of  such 
products  to  her  commerce,  navigation,  navy,  manu- 
factures, revenue,  and  power.  She  was  not  ignorant 
that  the  support  and  the  maintenance  of  her  politi- 
cal preponderance  depended  on  her  tropical  posses- 
sions, and  had  no  intention  of  diminishing  their  pro- 
ductiveness, nor  any  anticipation  that  such  would  be 
the  effect  when  the  scheme  of  abolishing  slavery  in 
her  colonial  possessions  was  adopted.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  calculated  to  combine  philanthropy  with 
profit  and  power,  as  is  not  unusual  with  fanaticism. 
Experience  has  convinced  her  of  the  fallacy  of  her 
calculations.  She  has  failed  in  all  her  objects.  The 
labor  of  her  negroes  has  proved  far  less  productive, 
without  affording  the  consolation  of  having  improved 
their  condition. 

The  experiment  has  turned  out  to  be  a costly  one. 
She  expended  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  indemnifying  the  owners  of  the  emancipated 
slaves.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increased  price  paid 
since  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  sugar  and 
other  tropical  productions,  in  consequence  of  the 
measure,  is  equal  to  half  that  sum;  and  that  twice 
that  amount  has  been  expended  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade;  making,  together,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  as  the  cost  of  the  expe- 
riment. instead  of  realizing  her  hope,  the  result  has 
been  a sad  disappointment.  Her  tropical  products 
have  fallen  off  to  a vast  amount.  Instead  of  supply- 
ing her  own  wants  and  those  of  nearly  ail  Europe 
with  them,  as  formerly,  she  has  now,  in  some  of  the 
most  important  articles,  scarcely  enough  to  supply 
her  own.  What  is  worse,  her  own  colonies  are  ac- 
tually consuming  sugar  produced  by  slave  labor, 
brought  direct  to  England,  or  refined  in  bond,  and 
exported  and  sold  in  her  colonies  as  cheap  or  cheap- 
er Ilian  they  can  be  produced  there,  while  the  slave 
trade,  instead  of  diminishing,  has  been  in  fact  car- 
ried on  to  a greater  extent  than  ever.  So  disastrous 
has  been  the  result,  that  her  fixed  capital  vested  in 
tropical  possessions,  estimated  at  the  value  of  nearly 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  said  to  stand  on 
the  brink  of  ruin. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Whilethis  costiv  scheme 
has  had  such  ruinous  effects  on  the  tropical  produc- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  it  has  given  a powerful  sti- 
mulus, followed  by  a corresponding  increase  of  pro- 
ducts, to  those  countries  which  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  shun  her  example.  There  has  been  vested, 
it  is  estimated  by  them,  in  the  production  of  tropical 
products,  since  1808,  in  fixed  capital,  nearly  $1,000,- 
000,  wholly  dependent  on  slave  labor.  In  the  same 
period,  the  value  of  their  products  has  been  esti- 
mated to  have  risen  from  about  $72,000,000  annual- 
ly, to  nearly  $220,000,000;  while  the  whole  of  the 
fixed  capital  of  Great  Britain,  vested  in  cultivating 
tropical  products,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
is  estimated  at  only  about  $830,000,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  products  annually  at  about  $50,000,000. 
To  present  a still  more  striking  view  of  tiiree  arti- 
cles of  tropical  producls,  (sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,) 
the  British  possessions,  including  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  and  Mauritius,  produced,  in  1842,  of  sugar, 
only  3,993,771  pounds;  while  Cuba,  Biazil,  and  the 
United  States,  excluding  other  countries  having  tro- 
pical possessions,  produced  9.600,000  pounds;  ol 
coffee,  the  British  possessions  produced  only  27,393,- 
003,  while  Cuba  and  Brazil  produced  201,599,125 
pounds;  and  of  cotton,  the  Britisli  possessions,  in- 
cluding shipments  to  China,  only  137,443,446  pounds, 
while  the  United  States  alone  produced  790,479,275 
pounds. 

The  above  facts  and  estimates  have  all  been  drawn 


from  a British  periodical  of  high  standing  and  au- 
thority,* and  are  believed  to  be  entitled  to  credit. 

This  vast  increase  of  the  capita)  and  production 
on  the  part  of  those  nations  who  have  continued 
their  former  policy  towards  the  negro  race,  compar- 
ed with  that  of  Great  Britain,  indicates  a corres- 
ponding relative  increase  of  the  means  of  commerce, 
navigation,  manufactures,  wealth,  and  power.  It  is 
no  longer  a question  of  doubt,  that  the  great  source 
of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  of  the  more  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  temperate  zone,  (especially  Eu- 
rope, where  the  arts  have  made  the  greatest  ad- 
vance,) depends,  in  a great  degree,  on  the  exchange 
of  their  products  with  those  of  the  tropical  regions. 
So  great  has  been  the  advance  made  in  the  arts,  both 
chemical  and  mechanical,  within  the  few  last  gene- 
rations, that  all  the  old  eivilized  nations  can,  with 
hut  a small  part  of  their  labor  and  capital,  supply 
their  respective  wants;  which  tends  to  limit  within 
narrow  hounds  the  amount  of  the  commerce  between 
them,  and  forces  them'  all  to  seek  for  markets  in  the 
tropical  regions,  and  the  more  newly  settled  portions 
of  the  globe.  Those  who  ean  best  succeed  in  com- 
manding  those  markets,  have  the  best  prospeet  of 
outstripping  the  others  in  the  career  of  commerce, 
navigation,  manufactures,  wealth,  and  power. 

This  is  seen  and  felt  by  British  statesmen,  and  has 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  errors  which  they  have  com; 
milled.  The  question  now  with  them  is,  how  shall 
it  be  connteraetedi1  What  lias  been  done  cannot  be 
undone.  The  question  is,  by  what  means  can  Great 
Britain  regain  and  keep  a superiority  in  tropical  cul- 
tivation, commerce,  and  influence?  Or,  shall  that 
be  abandoned,  and  other  nations  be  suffered  to  ac- 
quire the  supremacy,  even  to  the  extent  of  supply- 
ing British  markets,  to  the  destruction  of  the  capital 
already  vested  in  their  production?  These  are  the 
questions  which  now  profoundly  occupy  The  atten- 
tion of  her  statesmen,  and  have  the  gseatest  influ- 
ence over  her  eonneiis. 

In  order  to  regain  her  superiority,  she  not  only 
seeks  to  revive  and  increase  her  own  capacity  to 
produce  tropical  productions,  but  to  diminish  and 
destroy  the  capacity  of  those  who  have  so  far  out- 
stripped her  in  consequence  of  her  error.  In-  pur- 
suit of  the  former,  she  has  cast  her  eyes  to  her  East 
India  possessions — to  central  and  eastern  Africa — 
with  the  view  of  establishing  colonies  there,  and 
even' to  restore,  substantially,  the  slave  trade  itself, 
under  the  specious  name  of  transporting  free  labor- 
ers from  Africa  to  her  West  India  possessions,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  compete  successfully  with  those 
who  have  refused  to  fotiov?  her  suicidal  policy.  But 
these  all  afford  but  uncertain  and  distant  hopes  of 
recovering  her  lost  superiority.  Eler  main  reliance 
is  o-n  the  other  alternative — to  cripple  or  destroy 
the  productions  of  her  successful  rivals.  There  is 
but  one  wav  by  which  it  can  be  done,  and  that  is  by 
abolishing  African  slavery  throughout  this  continent; 
and  that  she  openly  avows  to  be  the  constant  object 
of  her  policy  and.  exertions.  It  matters  not  how  or 
from  what  motive,  it  may  be  done — whether  it  be 
by  diplomacy,  influence,  or  force;  by  secret  or  opera 
means;  and  whether  motive  be  humane  or  selfish, 
without  regard  to  manner,  means,  or  motive.  The 
thing  itself,  should  it  be  accomplished,  would  put 
down  all  rivalry,  and  give  her  the  undisputed  supre- 
macy m supply  ing  her  own  wants  and  those  of  the 
rest  of  tiie  world;  and  thereby  more  than  fully  re- 
trieve what  she  has  lost  by  her  errors.  It  would 
give  her  the  monopoly  of  tropical  productions, 
which  I shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  if  this  object  of 
her  unceasing  solicitude  and  exertions  should  be 
effected  by  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  throughout 
this  continent,  some  idea  maybe  formed  fiom  the 
immense  diminution  of  productions,  as  has  been 
shown,  which  has  followed  abolition  ia  her  West 
India  possessions.  But,  as  great  as  that  has  been,  it 
is  nothing  compared  to  what  would  be  ihe  effect  if 
she  should  succeed  in  abolishing  slavery  in  the  U. 
States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  throughout  this  continent. 
The  experiment  m her  own  colonies  was  made  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  It  was  brought 
about  gradually  and  peaceably,  by  the  steady  and 
firm  operation  of  the  parent  country,  armed  with 
complete  power  to  prevent  or  crush  at  once  all  in- 
surrectionary movements  on  the  part  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  able  and  disposed  to  maintain  to  the  full, 
the  political  and  social  ascendancy  of  the  former  mas- 
ters over  their  former  slaves.  It  is  not  at  all  won- 
derful that  the  change  in  the  relations  of  master  and 
slave  took  place,  under  such  circumstances,  without 
violence  and  bloodshed,  and  that  order  and  peace 
should  have  been  since  preserved.  Very  different 
would  be  the  result  of  abolition,  should  it  be  effected 
by  her  influence  and  exertions  in  the  possessions  of 
other  countries  on  tins  continent — and  especially  in 
he  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Brazil,  the  great  culli— 
kvvood’s  Magazine  for  June  814. 
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vators  of  the  principal  tropical  products  of  Ameri- 
ca. To  form  a correct  conception  of  what  would 
be  the  result  with  them,  we  must  look  not  to  Jamai- 
ca but  to  St.  Domingo  for  example.  The  change 
would  be  followed  by  unforgiving  hate  between  the 
two  races,  and  end  in  a bloody  and  deadly  struggle 
between  them  for  the  superiority.  One  or  the  other 
would  have  to  be  subjugated,  extiipated,  or  expell- 
ed; and  desolation  would  overspread  their  territo 
ries,  ns  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  it  would  take 
centuries  to  recover.  The  end  would  be,  that  the 
superiority  in  cultivating  the  great  tropical  staples 
would  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  British  tropi- 
cal possessions. 

They  are  of  vast  extent,  and  those  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  possessed  of  an  unlimited  a- 
mount  of  labor,  standing  ready , by  the  aid  ot  British 
capital,  to  supply  the  deficit  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  destroying  the  tropical'  productions  of  the 
United  States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other  countries eul 
tivated  hv  slave  labor  on  this  continent,  so  soon  as 
the  increased  price,  inconsequence,  would  yield  a 
profit.  It  is  the  successful  competition  of  that  labor 
which  keeps  the  prices  of  the  great  tropical  staples 
so  low  as  to  prevent  their  cultivation  with  profit  in 
the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  by  what  she  is 
pleased  to  call  free  labor.  If  she  can  destroy  its 
competition,  she  would  have  a monopoly  in  those 
productions.  She  has  ail  the  means  of  furnishing 
an  unlimited  supply:  vast  and  feriile  possessions  in 
both  Indies,  boundless  command  of  capital  and  labor, 
and  ample  power  to  suppress  disturbances,  and  pre- 
serve order  throughout  her  wide  domains. 

Is  is  unquestionable  that  she  regards  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Texas  as  a most  Important  step  towards 
this  great  object  of  policy,  so  much  the  aim  ol  her 
solicitude  and  exertions,  and  the  defeat  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  our  union  as  indispensable  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  there.  She  is  too  sagacious 
not  to  see  what  a fatal  blow  it  would  give  to  slavery- 
in  the  United  States,  and  how  certainly  its  abolition 
with  us  would  abolish  it  over  the  whole  continent, 
and  thereby  give  her  a monopoly  in  the  productions 
of  the  great  tropical  staples,  and  the  command  of 
the  commerce,  navigation,  and  manufactures  ot  the 
world,  with  an  established  naval  ascendency  and 
political  preponderance.  To  this  continent  the  blow 
would  be  calamitous  beyond  description.  It  would 
destroy,  in  a great  measure,  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction of  the  great  tropical  staples;  amounting  an- 
nually in  value  to  nearly  $31)0, ODD, UOU — the  fund 
whicn  stimulates  and  upholds  almost  every  other 
branch  of  its  industry,  commerce,  navigation,  and 
manufactures.  The  whole  by  their  joint  influence, 
are  rapidly  spreading  population,  wealth,  improve- 
ment, and  civilization  over  the  whole  continent,  and 
vivifying,  by  their  overflow,  the  industry  of  Europe; 
thereby  increasing  its  population,  wealth,  and  ad- 
vance cent  in  the  arts,  in  power,  and  in  civilization. 

Such  must  be  the  result,  should  Great  Britain 
succeed  in  accomplishing  the  constant  object  of  her 
desire  and  exertions — the  abolition  of  negro  slavery 
over  this  continent;  and  towards  the  efl'ectmg  of 
whicl),  shfe  regards  the  defeat  of  the  annexation  ol 
Texas  to  our  union  so  important.  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble that  governments  so  enlightened  and  sagacious 
as  those  of  France  and  the  oilier  great  continental 
powers,  can  be  so  blinded  by  the  plea  of  philanthro 
py  as  not  to  see  what  must  inevitably  follow,  be  her 
motive  what  it  may , should  she  succeed  in  her  ob- 
ject? Jt  is  little  short  of  mockery  to  talk  of  philan- 
thropy, with  the  examples  before  us  ol  the  r fleets  o I 
abolishing  negro  slavery  in  her  own  colonies,  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  the  noithern  stales  of  our  union, 
where  statistical  facts,  not  to  be  shaken,  prove  that 
the  freed  negro,  alter  the  experience  ol  sixty  years, 
is  in  a far  worse  condition  than  in  the  other  states, 
where  he  has  been  Jelt  in  his  former  condition.  No: 
the  effect  of  what  is  called  abolition,  where  the 
number  is  few,  is  not  to  raise  the  inferior  race  to  the 
condition  of  freemen,  but  to  deprive  the  negro  of  the 
guardian  care  of  his  owner,  subject  to. all  the  de- 
pression anJ  oppression  belonging  to  bis  inferior 
condition.  Bui,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the -num- 
ber is  great,  and  bears  a large  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  it  would  be  still  worse.  It  would 
be  to  substitute'  for  the  existing  relation  a deadly 
st r i fa  between  the  bio  faces,  to  end  in  the  subjec- 
tion, expulsion,  or  extirpation  of  one  or  the  oilier, 
and  sucli  would  be  the  case  over  llie  greater 
part  of  Hi  is  continent  where  negro  slavery  exists, 
it  would  not  end  there;  hut  would  in  all  probability 
extend,  by  its  example,  the  war  of  races  over  all 
South  Ameiica,  including  Mexico,  and  extending  to 
the  Indian  as  'veil  as  lo  the  African  race,  and  make 
the  whole  one  scene  of  blood  and  devastation. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  stale  and  unlounded  plea  ol 
philanthropy,  can  it  be  that  France  and  the  utbei 
great  conlin  nta!  powers — seeing  what  must  be  the 
result  oflhe'  policy,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 


England  is  constantly  exerting  herself,  and  that  the 
defeat  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  so  important 
towards  its  consummation — are  prepared  to  back  or 
countenance  her  in  her  efforts  to  effect  cither?  W hat 
possible  motives  can  they  have  to  favor  her  cherish 
ed  policy?  Is  it  not  better  for  Ihem  that  they  should 
be  supplied  with  tropical  products  in  exchange  (or 
their  labor,  from  lire  United  States,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  this  continent  generally,  than  to  be  dependent 
on  one  great  monopolizing  power  for  their  supply? 
Is  it  not  better  that  they  siiouid  receive  them  at  the 
low  prices  which  competition,* 1  cheaper  means  of 
production,  and  nearness  of  market,  would  furnish 
them  by  the  former,  than  to  give  the  high  prices 
which  monopol) , dear  labor,  and  great  distance  from 
market,  would  impose?  Is  it  not  better  that  their 
labor  should  be  exchanged  with  a new  continent,  ra- 
pidly increasing  in  population  and  the  capacity  for 
consuming,  and  which  would  furnish,  in  the  course 
of  a few  generations,  a market  nearer  lo  them,  and 
of  almost  unlimited  extent,  for  the  products  of  their 
industry  and  arts,  than  with  old  and  distant  regions, 
whose  population  has  ieng  since  reached  its  growth? 

Tne  above  contains  those  enlarged  views  of  policy 
wbich.it  seems  to  me,  an  enlightened  European 
statesman  ought  to  take,  in  ynakmg  up  his  opinion 


own  territory,  and  the  enterprise  and  well  established 
mechanical  skill  among  our  own  citizens  to  construct 
its  most  formidable  implements.  A war,  therefore, 
should  our  honor  or  safety  demand  it,  would  be  a 
self-sustaining  measure  witli  us,  bringing  out  the 
many  natural  resources  of  the  country,  keeping  all 
the  internal  channels  of  trade  in  full  activity,  and 
creating  a constant  demand  for  every  product  of  our 
domestic  manufacturers. 

[disposition  of  troops — POSTS.] 

The  regular  force,  consisting  of  eight  regiments  of 
infantry,  four  of  artillery,  and  two  of  dragoons,  is 
under  the  command  of  the  major-general  of  the 
Army.  Its  disposition,  condition,  and  movements, 
will  be  found  in  his  report,  if  information,  more 
in  detail,  should  be  required,  it  will  be  furnished  by  a 
reference  to  the  registers  and  reports  of  the  adjutant- 
general. 

I have  had  fort  Kent,  in  the  .Madaivaska  sett  le- 
nient, (our  recent  acquisition  on  the  northeastern 
frontier),  occupied,  so  as  to  give  the  countenance  and 
fostering  protection  of  our  government  to  ils  inhabi- 
tants, many  of  whom  have  not  yet  realiz-d  their  be- 
ing citizens  of  the  republic.  A road  leading  directly 
from  Bangor  to  the  fort,  agreeably  to  a recent  survey, 
which  greatly  -diminishes  the  distance,  is  i m port  an  t 


on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of°Texas,  and  the  and  necessary  as  a military  work,  and  should  be  con- 
grounds,  as  it  may  be  inferred,  on  which  England  w‘^a  i"rb„!!u 


vainly  opposes  it.  They  certainly  involve  considera- 
tions of  the  deepest  importance,  and  demanding  the 
greatest  attention.  Viewed  in  connection  with 
them,  the  question  of  annexation  becomes  one  of  the 
first  magnitude,  not  only  to  Texas  and  the  United 
States,  hut  to  this  continent  and  Europe.  They  are 
presented,  that  you  may  use  them  on  all  suitable  oc- 
casions, where  you  think  they  may  be  with  effect,  in 
your  correspondence,  where  it  can  be  done  with 
propriety  or  otherwise.  The  pre-iderit  relies  with 
confidence  on  your  sagacity,  prudence,  and  zeal. 
Your  mission  is  one  of  the  first  magnitude  at  all 
times,  but  especially  now ; and  he  feels  assured  that 
nothing  will  be  left  undone  on  your  part  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  country  and  the  government  in  reference 
to  this  great  measure. 


transportation.  The  expediency  of  the  work,  and 
the  necessity  of  farther  attention  by  this  department 
to  our  northeastern  fronti  :r,  are  not  likely  to  be 
superseded  by  the  final  adjustment  and  demarcation 
of  the  treaty  line,  when  we  reflect  that  a contiguous 
foreign  nation  must  unavoidably,  for  a portion  of  the 
year,  make  the  circuit  of  that  boundary  in  conduct- 
ing the  military  intercourse  between  her  different 
provinces. 

I have  had  a military  post  established  at  Copper 
Harbor,  on  the  extremity  of  peninsula  which  juts 
out  far  into  lake  Superior  from  the  middle  of  ils 
southern  shore.  Besides  giving  protection  to  the  In- 
dians and  miners,  and  preserving  order  in  a new  set- 
tlement of  such  a mixed  population,  it  forms  ozo 
point  in  the  new  cordon,  which  (he  general  extension 


I have  said  nothing  as  to  our  right  of  treating  | of  our  settlements,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  terri- 
with  Texas,  without  consulting  Mexico.  V„,i-  so  tones  by  Indian  treaties  arc  about  rendering  necessa- 


You  so 

fully  understand  the  grounds  on  which  we  rest  our 
right,  and  are  so  familiar  with  all  the  facts  necessa- 
ry lo  maintain  them,  that  it  was  thought  unnecessa 
ry  to  add  anything  in  reference  to  it. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
'J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

William  R.  King,  rsq.,  Sfc. 


REPOUT  OF  THE  S15CRETA  KY  OF  WAR. 


ry  to  be  established  in  accordance  with  ihe  policy 
which  has  heretofore  been  adopted  on  our  north- 
western frontier.  With  two  intermediate  points 
between  St.  Peters,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  Copper  Harbor,  this  new  cor- 
don will  be  complete.  The  fur  company’s  post  at 
La  Puinte,  near  Fond  du  Lie,  should  be  one  ; and 
ihe  Porlage,  on  the  water  communication  between 
lake  Superior,  near  Fond  du  Lac  and  St.  Peters,  the 
0ther. 

With  a view  to  the  policy  to  which  I now  adveit, 
and  to  preserve,  the  military  posts  already  establish- 
ed upon  our  lake  frontier,  it  is  proper  I should  recom- 
mend the  appropriation  of  funds  to  renew  the  build- 
ings of  fort  Gratiot,  commanding  the  straits  betwee'n 
lake  Huron  and  lake  St.  Clair,  and  of  fori  Brady,  at 
the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  upon  the  outlet  of  lake  Supe- 
rior, originally  constructed  in  haste  and  of  slight  and 


*W’ar  Department,  Nov.  28,  1344. 

Sir  : In  fulfilment  of  an  < (fieiul  duly,  1 have  Ihe 
honor  to  submit  to  you,  the -annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  the  War  Department,  embracing  such  suggestions 
and  observations  as  my  connexion  with  its  adminis- 
tration seems  to  authorize  me  in  presenting  to  your 
consideration. 

Tile  functions  of  the  War  Department,  compre- 
hending not  only  the  direction  and  control  of  the  perishable  materials.  The  usual  liberal  allowance 


military  establishment,  but  also  that  of  pensions  and 
bounties  for  military  service — of  improvements  ol 
rivers  and  harbors — -of  the  mineral  lands,  and  of  all 
Indian  affairs — render  (he  distribution  of  these  du- 
ties among  Ihe  several  bureaus,  besides  a matter  of 
great  convenience,  one  of  almost  absolute  necessity. 
A-, id  ihe  wisdom  of  l hat  administration,  which  thus 
separated  and  distributed  the  various  duties  of  the 
department,  is  every  day  manifesting  itself  by  the 
efficiency,  economy,  and  promptness  with  which  Ihe 
heads  oi  Ihe  bureaus  discharge  their  respective  offices. 

I refer  you  to  Ills  accompanying  documents,  (num- 
bering from  1 to  ID),  being  the  reports  of  the  com 
manding-general  of  the  army,  and  of  the  officers  at 
the  head  of  the  bureaus,  for  all  details  relating  to  the 
civil  and  military  head  of  the  department. 

[organization.] 

The  military  establishment  ol  the  United  Slates 
has  been  organized  for  times  of  peace,  with  an  eye  lo 
the  closest  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  with 
out  sacrificing  the  efficiency  of  the  troops,  but  chiefly 
with  the  object  of  preserving  and  keeping  up  that 
military  knowledge  and  discipline,  without  which  a 
nation  is  never  prepared  to  assert  her  own  dignity, 
nor  even  G defend  her  soil  from  invasion,  exeepL  at 
great  and  unnecessary  loss.  Organization  and  disci- 
pline have  always  been  the  means  of  military  power. 
In  modern  times,  wealth,  population,  and  skill  in  the 
mechanic  arls  are  necessary  to  enable  a nation  to 
sustain  a serious  and  protracted  contest  witli  any  ol 
the  great  powers  of  the  world.  We  are  deficient  in 
none  of  liiese  elements.  II  our  power  is  properly  de- 
veloped and  directed,  we  shall  be  (bund  fully  able  to 
cope  with  any  nation.  We  have  every  material  ol 
war,  except  sulphur,  in  great  abundance  within  our 


for  constructing  military  roads  in  the  territories,  can 
no  w here  be  more  judiciously  granted  than  for  ihe 
country  south  of  lake  Superior.  When  such  com- 
munication shall  be  well  opened,  and  a canal  at  tho 
falls  of  St.  Mary — a work  much  urged  upon  us  by 
national  considerations — shall  be  constructed,  this 
frontier  would  lie  capable  of  receiving  supplies  and 
be  well  secured  in  a military  point  of  view,  besides 
the  enhancement  w hich  would  thereby  be  given  to 
the  value  of  ihe  public  lands,  and  the  encouragement 
for  their  occupation,  by  a mining  and  oilier  popula- 
tion, possessing  the  skill  and  the  capital  lo  explore, 
develope,  and  bring  into  market  the  mineral  treasures 
of  Ihe  country. 

The  remounting  of  the  second  regiment  of  dra- 
goons will  enlarge  the  very  best  force  for  military 
service  in -the  prairies — an  indisputable  duly  now  de- 
volving on  the  government.  As  long  as  a foreign  ter- 
ritory makes  so  marked  an  encroachment  into  the 
natural  boundary  of  ihe  southwestern  frontier,  fort 
Jestip,  or  a post  in  the  rear  of  it  upon  the  Sabine 
must  remain  one  of  the  most  important  military  posi- 
tions on  any  of  our  frontiers.  In  addition  to  the  pro, 
priely  of  having  a large  force  stationed  there,  it  was 
increased  by  the  necessary  detention  of  the  rifle  re- 
giment, preparatory  to  its  being  reconverted  into  the 
second  regiment  of  dragoon's,  whose  proper  station  is 
in  the  Indian  country. 

Without  destroying  the  mililary  departments,  a3 
established  by  a general  order  of  the  J2th  day  of  July, 
1842,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  comm  a nil 
and  the  control  of  the  major-general  commanding  in 
chief,  over  the  forces  ol  the  line,  1 have  reinstated 
the  two  geographical  divisions  of  the  a-my.  In 
making  this  reinstatement  1 have  reserved,  as  conve- 
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ien!  for  military  purposes,  from  the  command  of  the  been  so  repeatedly  bestowed  upon  it  by  all  my  prede- 
generals of  geographical  divisions,  the  fourth  depart- ! eessors.  Its  great  prototype,  the  celebrated  Poly- 
ment,  commanded  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  , technique,  the  creation  of  that  great  and  bold  conven- 
Brady,  and  the  ninth,  at  present  commanded  in  Flori-  j lion,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  showed  that  liberty  in 
da,  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Worth.  Jits  very  excessess  still  paid  homage  to  mind  and 

The  termination  of  the  Florida  war,  and  the  tran-  .science — this  school,  so  identified  with  the  glory  of 
quiiity  which  prevails  there  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  France,  and  so  instrumental  in  the  diffusion  of  modern 
the  officer  in  command,  have  led  to  (he  withdrawal  ■ science,  has  been  twice  disbanded  on  account  of  its 
of  most  of  the  troops  from  that  territory.  They  have  republican  tendency;  while  ardent  but  jealous  lovers 
generally  returned  to  their  former  posts  and  gari  isons.  i of  freedom  in  our  own  country  attack  the  strongest, 

I feel  assured  that  the  instructions,  which  issued,  in  if  not  the  only  democratic  element  of  our  military 
conformity  to  your  suggestions,  from  this  department,  ' system  with,  1 apprehand,  a mistaken  and  ground- 
on  the  18th  day  of  October  last,  to  the  general  com-  : less  charge  of  aristocratic  tendency.  The  register  of , 
mandirig  in  Florida,  will,  without  injurious  delay,  | appointments  of  cadets  affords  ample  testimony  of  the 
hasten  the  gradual  arid  humane  removal  of  the  few  impartiality  which  follows  the  practice  adopted  by 
Seminoles  remaining  in  that  country,  so  as  to  secure  the  department,  in  the  nominations  to  the  academy, 
its  people  from  every  apprehension  of  change  in  and  that, a great  portion  of  the  selections  are  made 
that  pacific  disposition  by  which  those  Indians  appear  from  those  conditions  in  our  society,  the  least  likely  . 
to  have  been  governed  since  the  termination  of  the  to  imbibe  principles,  in  the  course  of  a valuable  ! 
war.  I education,  at  variance  with  the  free  republican  insli- 

[hospitals  and  barracks.]  | tutions  of  thecounlry.  Neither  should  it  be  over- 

Efficiency  and  military  spirit  are  much  improved  looked,  that  the  knowledge  and  science  acquired  at 
by  keeping  troops  in  mass.  Central  depots  ori  healthy  (he  academy  are  equally  and  fairly  diffused;  arid  in 
sites,  whether  forts  or  not,  so  that  they  are  readily  1 very  many  and  highly  important  instances,  the  gra- 
accessible  from  all  points  where  the  service  of  the  dilates,  whether  they  continue  in  the  army,  or  are  re- 
regiment might  be  required,  are  the  best  locations  for  ' stored  to  private  life,  are  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
the  barracks  of  troops.  In  several  of  the  seacoast  civil  and  commercial  works  throughout  the  country, 
fortifications,  the  plan  of  defence  has  excluded,  as  Whilst,  in  my  opinion,  neither  good  sense  nor  sound 
barracks  and  quarters  for  the  garrison,  separate  and  policy  can  sustain  a proposition  to  cut  off  the  very 
exposed  buildings;  but  providing  instead  thereof,  and  principle  of  vitality  from  a military  establishmel,  yet 
in  the  body  of  the  ramparts,  bomb  proof  accommoda-  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  average  supply  of  new 
tions,  designed  to  avail  for  the  comfort,  health,  and  members  to  any  army  must  be  made  to  depend  upon 


safely  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  defence 
of  the  works,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  actual 
warfare  and  of  sieges.  Proper  and  well-designed  as 
the  casemates  no  doubt  are  for  these  objects,  I have 
nevertheless  formed  the  opinion,  from  my  limited 
personal  observation,  that  it  is  advisable,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  afford  the  assembled  troops  and  the  hospital 
and  barrack  establishments  on  airy  and  spacious  sites, 
separate  from  the  forts.  With  this  impression  upon 
my  .mind — an  imprestion  which  seems  to  prevai' 


its  size;  and  it  certainly  should  not  be  allowed  much 
to  exceed  the  annual  number  of  casualties,  causing 
vacancies  in  the  service;  otherwise  the  lower  grade, 
if  left  open  to  it,  would  at  times  become  so  encum- 
bered with  numbers  as  to  close  the  avenues  for  future 
accessions  and  promotions.  The  tables  of  the  adju- 
tant general’s  office  show  that  the  average  number  of 
vacancies,  from  all  casualilies  in  ihe  army,  is  about 
thirty;  v,  hich,  therefore,  should  be  the  limit  of  annual 
promotion,  from  the  academy,  or  of  new  appoint-  i 


throughout  the  army — I would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  ! ments  in  the  army, 
did  1 not  express  the  hope  that  congress  may  author-  j The  vacancies  are  usually  anticipated  by  attaching 
ize  and  appropriate  funds  for  the  erection  of  barracks  the  graduates  of  the.  academy  to  the  army  as  brevet 
at  the  necessary  points  on  the  seaboard;  care  being  second  lieutenants.  It  is  objected  that  the  many 
taken  that,  by  their  location  and  construction,  they  graduates  thus  carried  into  the  army  by  brevet  com- 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  proper  purpose  and  action  missions  have  been  so  great  as  to  swell  that  class  of 
of  the  fortifications.  young  officers,  not  very  justly  designated  as  “super- 

Connecled  with  the  subject  of  barracks  and  acconv  , numerary,”  to  a number  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
modations  for  the  soldiers,  I cannot  omit  Ihe  opportu-  , upon  the  government.  This  would  be  true  if  all  ihe 
nily  to  recommend  to  congress  to  authorize  the  sub-  officers  belonging  to  regiments  and  companies  were 
stitution  of  the  single  iron  for  the  double  wooden  actually  present  and  performing  regimental  duty;  but 
bedstead,  and  the  erection  ol  buildings  fur  religious  the  records  of  the  adjutant  general  s office  show  that 
worship  and  schools  at  all  our  permanent  fortifica-  one  officer  is  necessarily  absent  from  each  company 
tions.  The  first  would  add  to  the  comfort,  health,  t0  perform  duty  in  the  general  stall,  at  the  military 
and  cleanliness  of  the  soldiers,  arid  the  two  laLter  academy,  in  the  general  reci  uiling  service,  &c.,  in— 
would  certainly  elevate  his  moral  condition — an  ob-  j eluding  also  those  on  leave  of  absence,  and  a rery  .ew 
ject  to  which  the  national  legislature  has  so  far  be-  j occasionally  engaged  on  some  special  duty,  v j1®0 
nevolently  and  effectually  attended,  as  to  give  lo  the  regard  is  paid  to  the  officers  thus  drawn  on,  it  will  oe 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  an  elevation  of  character  l found  there  is  no  redundancy;  and  tne  technical 
not  to  be  found  in  the  military  service  of  oilier  coun-  military  term  “supernumerary,”  is  unjustly  applied 
trjeSi  ; in  our  service,  where  all  are  attached  and  actually 

[light  artillery.]  j engaged  upon  public  duty. 

Of  the  the  horse,  or  light  field  artillery,  we  have  The  number  of  this  class  of  officers  depends  upon 
now  four  companies  well  drilled  and  expert  in  their  casualties,  and  of  course  so  vibrates  as  at  times  to 
exercises,  and  yet  defective  in  their  organization. — ■ have  required  appointments  directly  from  civil  life. 
To  make  these  companies  fully  efficient,  and  to  ena-  j So  long,  therefore,  as  those  brevet  second  lieuten- 
ble  them  lo  receive  all  the  instruction  which  so  valu-  J ants  are  actually  necessary,  and  engaged  in  public 
able  an  arm  of  the  military  service  demands,  and  to  : service,  and  whilst  it  may  be  deemed  the  policy  of 
■afford  the  full  and  proper  example  to  other  portions  the  country  to  secure  and  preserve  an  amount  of 
of  the  army,  it  is  necessary  that  legal  authority  should  , military  skill  and  know  ledge  which  might  be  diffused 
bo  given  for  the  enlistment  of  a few'  additional  men  j and  employed  with  advantage  and  efficiency  through 
lo  each  of  these  companies.  The  increase  would  be  ( a larger  army,  if  our  safety  demanded  the  increase, 
valuable,  and  the  expense  inconsiderable.  It  would  1 1 trust  lhal  public  expediency  may  be  so  brought  to 
obviate,  too,  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  an  expe-  ; bear  upon  this  subject  as  to  save  and  continue  those 
dicrit  adopted  in  general  orders  of  the  l itli  of  October  ' young  officers  in  a profession  for  whieli  they  have 
last,  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  army,  from  i been  well  and  laboriously  educated,  and  encouraged 


his  very  proper  and  earnest  desire  to  extend  the  pe 
culiar  instruction  now  imparled  to  those  light  cotnpa 
nies  of  artillery,  by  periodical  changes  in  their  regi- 
ments, and  to  have  the  number  of  men  necessary  at 
each  school  of  exercise  to  manoeuvre  with  a full,  in- 
stead of  a partial  battery.  The  horse  artillery  is 
generally  injudiciously  stationed  when  in  forts,  for  it 
is  emphatically  an  arm  for  open  field  service.  Su- 
periority in  horse  artillery  in  the  Franch  revolution 
ary  wars  generally  secured  the  victory.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  arm  which  cannot  with  impunity  be  neglect 
ed.  It  should  be  stationed  in  time  of  peace  in  the 
interior,  or  in  the  western  states,  where  forage  and 
horses  are  cheap,  and  where  it  would  probably  also 
servo  to  more  advantage,  as  a model  Tor  forming 
spirited  uniformed  volunteer  companies,  that  por- 
tion of  the  militia  most  efficient  and  the  most  lo  be 
encouraged. 

[military  academy  ] 

I visited  the  military  academy  at  West  Point  during 
the  examination,  and  must  unite  rny  commendations 
of  this  valuable  institu! ion  to  the  many  which  have 


to  enter  by  the  institutions  of  their  country. 

What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  cadets  appointed  agreeably  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  recent  act  of  congress  of  1st  March,  1843, 
is  yet  to  be  discovered.  If  the  consequences  of  that 
act,  when  fairly  brought  out,  shall  so  diminish  the 
classes  of  graduates  that  they  will  not  be  equal  to 
Ihe  casual  annual  vacancies?!!!  the  army,  would  it 
not  be  proper  to  pause  and  suspend  the  adoption  of 
any  contemplated  measure  in  relation  to  the  brevet 
second  lieutenants  until  it  shall  be  ascertained  by 
experience  whether  that  class  of  young  officers  will 
r.ot  be  gradually  reduced,  and  finally  absorbed  by 
the  operation  of  the  present  law:  1 think  such  will 

be  the  ultimate  effect,  notwithstanding  it  may  safely 
be  admitted  as  a good  rule  lo  be  established,  not  to 
permit  the  anticipation  of  more  than  the  probable 
vacancies  in  the  army  in  promoting  a graduating 
c.ass.  This  result  may  the  more  safely  be  relied 
upon,  unless  the  present  admirable  system  should  be 
departed  from,  and  gradually  become  a mere  form 
incidental  to,  and  uecessarily  following,  an  appoint- 


ment as  cadet.  It  is  only  while  a high  proficiency 
shall  be  rigediv  exacted  from  each  cadet,  tnat  this 
school  will  retain  its  reputation.  11,  however,  a 
mistaken  leniency  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  impair 
this,  it  will  then  no  longer  be  a merit  to  graduate  at 
this  institution.  Its  reputation  departing,  true  friends 
of  science  and  learning  would  demand  its  disband- 
ment. 

In  closing  my  remarks  upon  the  academy,  I cannot 
avoid  the  expression  of  my  earnest  desire  that  a joint 
committee  of  congress  may  be  appointed  and  enabled 
to  visit  and  make  a close  and  rigid  inspection  of 
Ihe  institution;  to  report  its  condition,  and  such 
amendments  as  they  might  deem  to  be  expedient. — 
If  legislative  engagements  render  the  selection  of 
such  a committee  impracticable,  I think  it  would 
then  be  proper  to  restore  to  this  department  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  an  annual  board  ol  visitors. 

I do  not  consider  it  to  be  disadvantageous  in  the 
military  service  of  a republic  to  encourage  resigna- 
tions, thereby . causing  enough  vacancies  to  afford 
reasonable  opportunities  of  promotion.  Advance- 
ment in  rank  is  the  best  stimulant  to  the  zeal  ol  the 
promising  officer.  Without  discussing  the  policy  of 
a pension  system,  such  as  would,  arise  from  a half 
pay  or  retired  list,  I shall  venture  the  proposition 
that  no  army  can  ever  endanger  the  republic,  if  its 
officers,  after  any  term  of  years  or  service,  again 
become  simply  private  citizens.  Expediency,  there- 
fore, leads  to  the  encouragement  of  resignations. — 
This  encouragement  should  be  founded  in  justice  to 
the  faithful  seivant  of  the  public.  Twenty  five  years 
continuous  service  is  enough  to  exact  lrom  any  man, 
and  it  may  safely  be  assigned  as  a general  limit  of 
the  greatest  efficiency'  of  an  officer.  It  would  also 
enable  him  to  retire  at  a time  of  life  when  still  young 
enough  to  enter  upon  other  pursuits.  I would,  theie- 
fore,  submit  the  proposition  for  the  passage  of  a law 
entitling  an  officer,  after  twenty  five  years  good  and 
faithful  service,  to'n  section -of  public  land,  and  two 
years’  furlough  on  full  pay,  with  the  condition,  should 
iie  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  th.at  his  commission 
be  vacated  at  the  termination  of  his  furlough.  The 
officer  thus  voluntarily  retiring  would  carry  with  him 
valuable  information  into  the  ranks  of  civil  life,  wdiich 
mu'lit  be  applied  to  the  instruction  ol  ihe  militia,  and 
would  always  be  available  upon  any  emergency  re- 
quiring the  employment  of  military  experience. 
[staff  officers  ] 

Officers  of  staff  corps  are  unavoidably  exposed  from 
the  nature  of  tneir  duties,  to  serious  expenses,  and 
cannot  practise  that  economy  in  their  living,  or  de- 
rive any  of  the  advantages  incident  to  fixed  posts 
and  stations.  On  these  accounts  it  is  believed,  the 
laws  have  given  to  such  officers  a slight  increase  of 
pay.  Wiien  officers  of  the  line  are  assigned  to  staff 
duties  they  are  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  in- 
creased expense,  but  do  not  receive  the  increased 
pay.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested,  as  an  act  of  justice, 
that  provision  should  be  made  by  law,  graining  to 
officers  of  the  line,  the  same  pay,  emoluments,  and 
allowances  now  given  to  officers  of  the  same  grade 
of  the  staff  corps  in  which  these  officers  of  the  line 
may  be  detailed  for  service. 

[engineer  corps  ] 

The  construction  of  the  fortifications  or  permanent 
defences  of  the  country  is  an  essential  branch  of  the 
military  profession.  In  all  countries  it  is  l.ie  peculiar 
function  of  the  engineers  of  the  army.  These  works 
costinggreatsums  and  requiring  many  years  loi  their 
completion,  ought,  therelore,  to  be  maturely  devised, 
with  a view  to  the-future  as  well  as  the  present  state 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  largest  works  on  the 
North  Atlantic  seacoast  have  been  completed  j and  at 
this  moment  the  system  of  defence  isso  advanced  that 
there  is  tio  important  post  north  of  Cape  halleras  un- 
provided with  the  means  of  vigorous  resistance  against 
any  insult  from  merely  a naval  force.  Troops  are  not 
likely  lo  be  tempted  to  debark  on  any  of  the  densely 
settled  partsof  our  coast:  if  they  were,  I do  not  doubt 
that  their  first  efforts  would  be  directed  to  regain  their 
ships. 

[works  for  defence.] 

But  in  a national  matter  of  this  kind,  where  such 
immense  interests  are  at  stake,  we  shou.d  not  desist 
short  of  the  achievement  ot  lull  security,  nor  should 
we  be  directed  into  any  course  winch  is  without  the 
sanction  of  experience.  The  policy  ot  this  system  of 
defence,  by  permanent  fortifications,  is  evety  day 
more  impressively  brought  to  the  public  mind  by  our 
rapid  advancement  in  population  and  all  -he  means  of 
national  wealth— by  the  increase  ol  our  large  towns 
and  cities,  which  everywhere  upon  our  Iron Uer  and 
gulf  and  seacoast  display  the  vigor  ol  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  exposure  to  foreign  aggiession. 
therefore  invite  attention  to  some  prominent  positions 
in  this  system  of  national  dcieuce  more  essentially 
demanding  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  woik. 

While  Fort  McHenery— a work  of  interior  force— 
is  available  to  resist  a particular  kind  of  hostile  at_ 
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lacks  upon  Baltimore,  it  forms  the  only  defence  by 
fortification  to  that,  important  city.  The  true  de- 
fence and  safety  of  Baltimore  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
found  in  the  erection  of  permanent  works  on  Seller’s 
Point  Fiats,  about  ten  miles  below  the  city.  Let  the 
proposed  fort  upon  these  flats  be  completed,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  will  no  longer  have  occasion 
to  apprehend  a seeond  battle  of  North  Point. 

The  resumption  of  the  work  upon  Fort  Delaware, 
at  the  Pea  Patch,  is  anxiously  desired  by  all  those 
interested  in  the  commerce  and  the  country  of  the 
Delaware,  in  the  defence  of  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton , and  Newcastle,  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
canal,  and  of  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  rail 
road. 

The  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  re-appro- 
priated at  the  last  session  of  congress,  if  it  can  be 
rendered  available,  would  bo  sufficient  for  this  im- 
portant object  for  tin*  ensuing  .year.  But,  upon 
turning  to  the  phraseology  of  that  appropriation,  it 
will  be  found  that  its  use  is  prohibited,  unless  “the 
title  to  the  Pea  Patch  island  shall  be  decided  to  be  in 
the  United  States.  As  the  question  now  stands,  the 
presumption — resting  upon  the  positive  opinion  of 
the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  strengthened  by  a judg- 
ment by  default  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  district 
of  Delaware,  and  possession  accordingly  delivered 
to  the  authorities  of  the  genera!  government — fairly 
arises  that  the  title  is  vested  in  tire  United  Srales. 
But  still  there  has  not  been  a trial  upon  the  merits, 
and  of  course  no  final  judicial  decision  pronounced 
upon  the  title  so  as  to  be  a bar  to  a renewal  of  the 
controversy  by  a second  ejectment. 

It  therefore  rests  with  congress  to  say  whether  the 
government  shall  continue  satisfied  with  presumption 
of  title  in  its  favor,  and  will  remove  the  restriction 
upon  the  expend i ure  of  the  appropriation. 

I renew  the  proposition  for  the  general  government 
to  purchase  from  trie  state  of  New  York,  upon  the 
terms  liberally  proffered  by  her,  the  important  posi- 
tion upon  Staten  Island,  immediately  opposite  to 
Fort  Hamilton,  and  essential  to  the  command  of  the 
main  channel  of  approach  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  occupation  of  this  postshould  not  remain  within 
the  state,  but  should  be  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  because  the  military  works 
indispensably  required  there  are  essentially  national. 
This  has  already  been  recognized  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  of  the  general  government  in  repairs  of 
the  batteries.  Witii  a view  to  effect  this  purchase, 
1 concur  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the  chief  of  the 
corps  of  engineers  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  Fort 
Gansevoort,  now  rendered  useless  as  a national  work 
by  the  growth  and  encroachments  of  the  city  of  New 
Yoik. 

The  subsidence  of  the  vast  and  expensive  materials 
collected  at  the  Rip  Raps  for  the  construction  of  Fort 
Calhoun,  having  ceased,  or  nearly  so,  the  present  may 
be  deemed  a favorable  time  forootigress  to  encourage 
the  renewal  of  that  important  work,  designed  to  com- 
plete the  defence  of  Hampton  Roads,  and  to  cover 
the  entrance  into  Ihe  Chesapeake. 

South  of  Cape  Ilalteras,  sufficient  has  not  been 
done.  Some  point  ori  the  southern  shore  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  if  fortified,  would  seem  to  afford  an  ad- 
vantageous position  for  a refuge  of  our  own  vessels 
and  cruisers,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Florida  Gulf,  and 
would  prevent  its  use  for  the  same  purpose  by  an 
enemy;  and  we  would  thereby  gain  also — what  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern — security  from  that  dangerous 
influence  which  might  be  exercised  over  the  black 
popula^on  by  a hostile  occupation. 

Congress,  by  their  act  of  the  17th  June  fast,  de- 
clared their  intention,  and  appropriated  funds  for  the 
commencement  of  the  works,  to  erect  fortifications 
on  the  Florida  reef.  Notwithstanding  your  prompt 
instructions  to  this  department,  the  lateness  of  the 
passage  of  the  law,  (he  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
necessily  of  a prehmenary  rcconnoisance , if  not  of  a 
very  minute  and  detailed  survey,  would  of  course 
occasion  some  delay  in  the  actual  commencement  of 
the  work,  under  the  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  All  the  positions  in  the  entire  range  of  the 
reef,  including  the  Dry  Tortugas  group  having  been 
thrown  open  by  the  laws  to  the  examination  of  this 
department,  il  imposes  a duty  of  much  official  re- 
sponsibility to  select  the  proper  site  for  the  first  work 
in  this  extensive  scheme  of  fortifications. 

Fur  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  preli- 
minary information,  an  officer  of  the  engineer  corps 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Hie  Reef  and  the  Tortu- 
gas, and  to  enter  upon  the  proper  examinations,  as 
far  as  his  tithe  would  permit,  of  the  more  prominent 
positions  within  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
congress.  A report,  submitting  the  result  of  his  la- 
bor and  personal  surveys,  lias  been  received  iviUnn 
the  last  few  days.  The  information,  tiius  communi- 
cated, leads  to  the  opinion  that  the  first  work  should 
be  constructed  either  at  the  iiarbor  of  Key  West  or 


Ihe  Tortugas  Rock.  Unless  a more  detailed  survey 
or  future  views  of  public  utility  should  produce  a 
change  of  opinion,  no  time  should  lie  lost  in  devising 
the  plans  and  arranging  the  preparatory  measures 
for  a commencement  of  a work  at  the  former  island. 
Those  plans  shall  be  formed  with  a view  to  harmony 
in  the  general  scheme  of  defence  indicated  by  the 
language  of  the  appropriation,  and  so  designed  as 
ultimately  to  include  the  Dry  Tortugas. 

Either  of  these  points,  il'  its  fortifications  shall  be 
completed,  will  be  of  vast  advantage  in  a contest 
with  a naval  power,  if  our  own  naval  force  could 
keep  command  of  the  gulf.  But  whilst  this  matter 
was  problematical,  it  would  only  have  been  building 
a Malta,  or  erecting  a Gibraltar,  to  add  to  the.  supe- 
riority of  an  enemy,  who,  if  master  of  the  gulf 
would  easily  starve  the  most  devoted  garrison,  plac- 
ed on  a small  and  harren  island,  into  a capitulation. 
If  our  naval  force  on  the  gulf  should  only  be  fur- 
nished from  Ihe  seaports  on  (he  Atlantic,  [which,  for 
a long  time,  was  submitted  to  be  the  case,]  such  in 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  prowess  and 
devotion  of  that  national  arrn  of  defence,  would  in- 
evitably have  been  the  destiny  of  a garrison  on  the 
Dry  Tortugas. 

[MEMPHIS  NAVAL  DEPOT — GULF  OF  MEXICO.] 

A report  from  this  department  to  the  executive,  on 
the  Sill  December,  1840,  was  the  first  official  an- 
nouncement that  our  government  had  discovered  its 
possession  of  other  elements  of  naval  power.  Its 
existence  had  attracted  your  attention,  and  has  since 
been  recognized  by  congress  in  the  establishment  of 
a naval  depot  at  Memphis,  with  the  wise  forecast  to 
bring  into  harmonious  action,  with  the  permanent  for- 
tifications for  the  defence  of  the  gulf  coast,  the  mari- 
time resources  of  the  great  west  and  south  west.  It 
cannot  any  longer  be  doubted  that  we  can  at  will,  by 
the  union  of  the  engineer’s  work  with  this  new  suc- 
cor from  the  Mississippi,  become  the  strongest]naval 
power  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  emphatically, 
“our  own  sea.'”  This  being  conceded,  a strong  forti- 
fication, placed  well  in  advance,  so  as  to  overlook, 
not  only  the  vessels  navigating  the  gulf,  but  every 
one  doubling  Cape  San  Antonio,  would  be  the  most 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  steam  force  which  we 
would  have  afloat  in  the  gulf. 

With  the  small  appropriation  of  §50,000  for  com- 
mencing this  work,  but  little  could  have  been  done 
towards  its  actual  construction.  A million  of  dollars 
would  be  a moderate  expenditure  for  sucli  for- 
tifications as  we  should  have  on  this  reef.  The  im- 
portant positions  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  having 
been  secured,  or  nearly  so,  there  no  longer  exists  any 
cause  which  should  lead  to  a farther  dely  in  the 
commencement  of  a work  of  a class  fully  commen- 
surate with  the  wishes  of  all  those  (but  little,  indeed, 
short  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States)  who 
are  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. 

[dauphin  island, [ 

While  making  allusion  to  our  possession,  upon  the 
western  waters,  of  elements  to  be  employed  in  the 
defence  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I am  justified,  in 
regard  to  the  union  of  action  of  the  two  military 
powers  of  the  country  to  suggest  the  expediency  of 
forming,  in  ample  time,  depots  of  coal  for  the  supply 
of  such  armed  steam  vessels  as  may  be  employed 
upon  the  coast. 

Pursuing  this  interesting  subject  of  the  permanent 
defence  of  the  commerce  ami  possessions  of  our 
southern  fellow  citizens  upon  the  gulf,  it  cannot  es- 
cape us  that  Dauphin  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Mo- 
bile bay,  has  heretofore  attracted  the  attention  of 
congress,  and  has  always  been  recognized  by  engi- 
neers as  necessary  and  fit  for  the  erection  of  a forli- 
fication.  While  Fort  Morgan  defends  the  main 
channel  of  entrance,  it  leaves,  without  the  means  of 
resistance,  a free  passage  to  an  enemy’s  steamships 
through  the  ample  depth  of  water  under  Dauphin 
Island.  The  introduction  of  armed  steamers  into 
naval  expiditions  will  expose  this  bay  and  all  our 
sboaler  channels  and  entrances  to  the  most  serious 
attacks — a modern  and  novel  mode  of  warfare  ren- 
dering the  appeal  for  national  protection  to  those 
southern  waters  the  more  serious  and  imperative. — 
This  remark  proceeds  from  the  conviction  that,  if 
we  shall  ever  be  obliged  by  high  national  considera- 
tions to  depart  from  that  wise  policy  which  leads  us 
to  maintain  peace  with  all  ihe  world,  the  chief  force 
of  hostile  aggression  would  be  directed  and  made 
upon  our  southern  frontier,  where  armed  steam  ves- 
sels would  not  be  employed  merely  as  auxiliary,  but 
would  constitute  the  principal  power  of  attack  and 
annoyance  of  the  enemy. 

[sappers  and  miners  ] 

.1  would  invito  attention  to  the  propriety  of  organi- 
zing a small  force  of  engineer  troops,  one  company 
oi  sappers' and  miners;  and  for  that  purpose  can  do 
nothing  better  than  refer  to  corresponding  reports 
from  this  department  and  the  chief  engineers,  here- 


tofore made  and  communicated  to  congress.  They 
are  a species  of  troops  essential  in  sieges  and  other 
military  operations  during  I lie  war;  arc  necessary  in 
lime  of  peace  for  the  preservation  of  the  works  of 
fortifications — and  their  employment  in  repairs  of 
the  works  and  constructions  of  engineers  would  be 
the  means  of  much  economy  in  public  expenditure. 
[the  ordnence  corps.] 

The  ordnance  corps,  which  riot  only  prepares  the 
arms  for  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  those  for  arming  ihe  militia,  is  usefully  ami 
efficient  ly  organized  and  conducted.  A perfect  know- 
ledge of  metallurgy,  connected  with  great  care  and 
skill  in  their  manufacture,  will  alone  furnish  ade- 
quate security  for  the  safety  of  cannon.  Men  must 
have  full  confidence  in  their  weapons,  to  use  them 
with  efficiency.  A national  foundry,  if  established, 
would  afford  means  for  trying  and  testing  all  the  ma- 
terials— such  as  iron  ores,  coming  from  different 
sections  of  the  country,  and  entering  into  tile  fabri- 
cation of  cannon — and  for  making  model  guns,  an  l 
farther  experiments  on  the  strength  and  durability, 
as  well  as  the  best  forms  and  dimensions  of  ordnance 
for  both  land  and  sea  service.  ] do  riot  propose  its 
establishment  with  the  view  of  breaking  off  the  con- 
nection between  the  government  and  private  vvoik- 
sliops,  but  of  regulating  and  perfecting  that  econom- 
ical system  of  performing  the  public  work  in  these 
shops,  where  competition  brings  the  price  to  the 
lowest  limit,  and  carries  mechanical  skill  to  the 
highest.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  a national 
foundry,  by  establishing  a standard  of  quality,  cost 
and  proof,  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  would  ex- 
ercise a beneficial  control  in  these  respects  over  all 
private  contractors,  as  is  now  done  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  arms  by  means  of  the  national  armo- 
ries. 

The  private  workers  in  gun  metals  would  likewise 
derive  important  collateral  advantages  from  the  na- 
tional establishment,  because  the  results  at  all  its 
trials  and  improvements  would  be  thrown  open  to 
the  public.  A national  foundry  is  as  necessary  to 
the  military  serv  ice  as  a national  armory;  and  its  use 
and  advantages  are  equally  demanded  by,  and  arc  as 
applicable  to,  the  service  of  the  navy  as  of  the  army. 
Every  day’s  experience  renders  the  expediency  of 
the  establishment  the  more  obvious.  A recent  resort 
by  the  ordnance  bureau  to  private  foundries  in  Bos- 
ton, under  an  order  of  my  predecessor,  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  making  necessary  experiments  and  trials 
of  the  nature,  strength,  and  combination  of  different 
metals,  and  of  alleged  improvements  in  the  propor- 
tions and  Hie  art  of  fabricating  cannon,  has  been 
attended  with  much  expense,  but  with  such  practical 
and  useful  results,  as  to  afford  additional  reason  for 
my  concurring  in  opinion  with  the  numerous  reports 
upon  this  subject,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  an 
appropriation  may  be  made  of  the  funds  requisite  for 
the, purchase  of  a site,  and  the  erection  of  the  ne- 
cessary buildings,  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
simple  mode!  foundry,  but  capable  of  the  extension  of 
the  establishment  in  case  of  emergency. 

The-  enlisted  men  in  the  ordnance  corps,  limited 
by  law  to  250,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  enlisted  men  of  the  army  with  regard  to 
pensions  allowed  for  disability  occurring  in  public 
service.  These  men  are  employed  as  artificers,  me- 
chanics, and  laborers,  hut  are  enlisted,  are  governed 
by  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  are  drilled  and 
exercised  as  soldiers.  I cannot  perceive  the  juslice 
of  the  discrimination  which  excludes  them  from  the 
benefits  of  the  pension  laws. 

[pensions.] 

On  the  17th  of  June  last,  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  congress,  an  act  passed  to  continue  for  four 
years  the  pensions  of  certain  widows  of  revolution- 
ary officers  and  soldiers,  without  making  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  to  effect  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  the  law.  The  pensions  due  on  the  4lh  of  Sep- 
tember last,  could  not,  therefore,  be  paid.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  this  accidental  omission  to  in- 
sure a provision  by  congress  to  enable  the  pension 
bureau  promptly  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 
[marine  hospital.] 

Keeping  in  view  the  provisions  of  Ihe  act  of  con- 
gress of  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  which  imposed  cer- 
tain measures  on  this  department  in'  reference  to 
the  selections  of  sites  for  marine  hospitals  upon  the 
western  waters,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  remark,  and 
invite  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  subject,  that 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  the  proper 
local  positions  have  been  chosen,  and  the  land  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  by  the  general  government,  in 
each  of  these  cases  it  only  requires  an  authorized 
disbursement  of  about  §25,000  for  each  to  give  effect, 
by  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  to  the  humane  pur- 
poses of  the  legislature. 

[subsistence  derartment.] 

My  own  impressions  upon  the  effect  of  the  lavv  of 
the  14th  April,  1818,  which  created  the  cilice  of  a 
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commissinry  general  of  subsistence,  and  makes  it  the 
duty  of  I but  officer,  to  supply  the  army  by  contracts,  | 
“unless  in  particular  and  urgent  cases,  the  secretary  I 
of  war  should  otherwise  direct;”  would  be  entitled  j 
to  but  little  weight,  were  they  not  sustained  by  the, 
long  experience  of  the  present  commisiary  general, 
•whose  zeal  for  the  public  interests  induces  him  to  j 
press  upon  my  attention  the  expediency  of  so  modi- 
fying that  act  of  congress  as  to  introduce  a system; 
of  subsisting  the,  troops  either  by  purchases  in  open 
market,  or  by  the  present  mode,  by  contracts,  as  may  [ 
be  deemed  most  conducive  to  public  economy  and 
the  interests  of  the  service.  If  it  shall  be  the  plea- 
sure of  congress  to  make  the  alteration,  and  confide 
the  trust  to  the  hands  of  the  appropriate  officer,  1 
feel  well  assured  lhatthe  purchases  <3/ supplies  would  j 
be  made  at  less  cost,  and  our  citizens  having  the  ar- ! 
tides  to  sell  would  always  receive  prompt  payment! 
from  the  government.  There  would  be  no  liability  | 
of  an  excess  of  supplies,  nor  of  a failure  of  delive- 
ry, which  often  occurs  when  the  prices  of  the  articles 
unexpectedly  increase  after  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tract; and  the  soldiers  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  necessity  of  using  rations  deteriorated 
by  having  been  kept,  under  contracts  which  provide 
for  their  delivery  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when 
they  may  be  required  for  use. 

It  frequently  happens  that  troops  ere  removed,  and 
occasionally  posts  are  abondoned;  and  in  all  such 
cases  losses  and  expenses  are  thrown  upon  the  go- 
vernment; and  sometimes  the  necessity  to  make  dou- 
ble purchases  are  forced  upon  it.  All  the  articles  of 
a soldier’s  ration  being  perishable,  it  is  a great  ob- 
ject that  the  supply,  as  to  quantity  and  time  of  use, 
should  approximate  to  the  demand  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, and  thus  save  expenses  to  the  government. 
The  period  which  elapses  between  the  giving  out  of 
a contract  and  its  fulfilment,  which  sometimes  is  j 
protracted  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  months,  is  another 
reason  for  my  urging  the  purchase  of  supplies  at  such 
times  as  they  may  be  required. 

These  views  are  justified  and  fully  sustained  by 
the  experience  gained  in  the  south  during  the  late 
Seminole  war,  when  purchases  were  made  111  open 
maikef,  being  “particular  and  urgent  cases,”  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  of  a better  quality,  than  if  they 
had  been  oblained  by  contracts.  The  proposed 
change  would  require  no  additional  officers  or  clerks 
in  the  office  of  the  commissary  general  of  subsist- 
ence. 

Should  it  be  the  pleasure  of  congress  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  policy  which  produced  the 
law  of  15th  May,  1820,  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
commissions  of  certain  officers  of  the  government  to 
the  period  of  four  years,  regard  may  well  he  paid  to 
the  view  taken  of  this  subject  in  the  report  of  the 
paymaster  general  of  the  army.  I shall  merely  re- 
mark that  paymasters  are  the  only  military  officers 
whose  appointments  are  limited  by  law  to  a tei'm  of 
years;  and  so  amply  are  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment otherwise  protected,  that  in  no  instance  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  15,  1820,  had  it  been 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  its  provisions  in  refusing 
a renewal  of  the  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving that  branch  of  the  service  of  an  incompetent 
or  unfaithful  officer. 

[the  mineral  lands.] 

The  mineral  lands  of  the  [[nation  are  every  day 
coming  more  into  public  notice — disclosing  their  great 
extent  and  their  important  and  valuable  treasures.  1 
would  recommend  the  removal  of  all  special  restric- 
tions from  the  sale  of  those  lauds,  leaving  them  under 

the  same  regulations  with  other  public  lands;  being 
satisfied  that  the  true  object  of  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  best  accomplished  by  the  individual 
enterprise  and  energy  which  so  distinctly  mark  the 
American  character,  and  the  fruitful  and  happy  in- 
fluences of  which  are  manifested  eveay  where  around 
the  region  of  ores.  Should  this  course  be  adopted, 
Congress  would  take  care  to  guard  the  interests  ol 
those  who  have  made  locations,  or  received  leases, 
agreeably  to  the  established  rules  of  the  bureau  to 
which  the  superintendance  of  those  lands  had  been 
intrusted.  Would  not  the  fair  acquisition  and  distii- 
bution  of  those  lands  by  purchase,  amdng  individuals, 
be  the  means  of  carrying  into  this  new  country  capi- 
tal, population,  and  improvements,  calculated  readily 
to  bring  into  market  the  rich  products  of  the  mines — 
highly  valuable  advantages,  not  likely  to  be  gained  by 
ingrafting  upon  the  government  a great  and  unprofita- 
ble monopoly,  feudal  in  its  character,  and  at  variance 
with  all  our  legislation  and  institutions? 

[TOPOGRAPHICAL- ] 

The  official  report  submitted  by  the  chief  of  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers  presents  a clear  and 
full  detail  of  the  state  of  the  civil  and  military  works 
falling  within  the  control  of  this  department.  His 
attention  to  his  duties  led  him  to  make  personal  in- 
spection oi  the  greater  part  of  these  works  during  ihe 
past  season:  and  a knowledge  of  their  present  wants 


and  conditions  can  only  be  satisfactorily  acquired  by 
turning  to  tills  report. 

[western  rivers.] 

The  improvements  of  the  western  rivers  and  lake 
harbors  have  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  during  the 
present  year.  Lessening  the  many  perils  of  naviga- 
tion, they  will  add  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the 
country.  These  works  should  not  be  extended  atone 
time;  but  when  once  commenced,-  should  never  be 
abandoned  until  completed.  A suspension  of  an  in- 
complete work  of  the  kind  not  only  leads  to  a vast 
sacrifice  in  boats  and  machinery,  but  during  the  in- 
completeness of  the  scheme  of  improvement,  embar- 
rasses the  navigation,  and  may  end  in  the  entire  un- 
profitable expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated. — 
The  importance  of  this  class  of  works  upon  our  chain 
of  great  northern  lakes,  and  our  extensive  and  broad 
rivers  of  the  west,  constituting  the  great  highways  of 
our  internal  commerce,  all  seem  to  admit;  and" il  is 
trusted  that  time  and  experience  will  lessen  the  con- 
test upon  the  question  of  their  nationality. 

The  Red  river  raft,  whilst  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
novelty,  proves  to  be  the  most  inflexible  obstruction 
to  navigation  to  be  found  upon  any  our  of  great  rivers. 
The  iabor  of  the  private.contraclor,  and  the  skill  of  the 
engineer,  seems  to  exhaust  themselves  in  their  ende'a- 
vors  to  overcome  the  liability  of  this  obstacle  to  annua! 
reformation.  It  can  alone  be  overcome  by  congress 
persevering  and  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  bu- 
reau, reasonable  sums,  to  beexpended  annually,  as  the 
work  proceeds,  and  may  be  found  to  be  efficient. 

[lake  light  houses.] 

The  remarks  in  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  topo- 
graphical bureau,  111  relation  to  the  light  house  struc- 
tures upon  the.  lakes,  well  deserve  attention.  The 
extremities  of  the  harbor  piers,  or  separate  structures 
contiguous  to  them,  are  the  best  sites,  and  in  many 
cases  are  used  as  such  for  the  erection  of  light  houses. 
The  end  of  the  pier,  therefore,  has  to  be  constructed 
with  a view  to  become  the  foundation  of  the  principal 
light  house;  or,  if  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  fast 
land,  it  is  then  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  navigator 
that  a secondary  or  beacon  light  should  be  erected  on 
the  end  of  the  pier.  Thus  the  different  structures  be- 
come blended;  and  both  safety  and  durability,  as  well 
as  economy,  require  that  they  should  form  parts  of 
the  same  original  design,  and  be  subject  to,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  same  superintendence.  The  plans  and 
mode  of  construction  of  light  houses,  requiring  many 
scientific  considerations,  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a corps  whose  studies 
and  continued  employment  in  those  very  occupations 
peculiarly  fit  them  for  the  trust.  Without,  therefore, 
going  into  the  question  of  a transfer  of  the  whole 
light  house  system  to  the  direction  of  the  corps  ol 
topographical  engineers — a transfer  which  might 
very  properly  be  made,  yet — being  fully  satisfied  that 
the  light  house  system  upon  our  lakes  should  be  under 
the  bureau  of  that  corps,  it  is  confidently  recommen- 
ded that  it  should  so  be  transferred  by  authority  of  a 
law,  together  with  the  necessary  clerks. 

[territory  west  oe  ti-ie  rocky  mountains.] 

I hope  1 shall  be  able,  prior  to  the  adjournment  of 
congress,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  you, 
to  be  transmitted  to  that  body,  the  report  of  the  mod- 
est and  gallant  young  officer,  lieutenant  Fremont, 
who  has  just  returned  from  exploring  our  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  His^expedition  was 
peculiarly  arduous  and  dangerous.  The  inclement 
season  of  year  at  which  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
performed — the  wilderness  of  snow — -the  barren  des- 
erts— the  lofty  and  jugged  mountains,  almost  com- 
pletely unknown  to  geography — tribes  of  savages, 
entire  strangers  to  the  face  of  a white  man — involved 
him  and  his  bold  and  adventurous  party  in  situations 
and  perils  the  most  critical,  and  requiring  the  utmost 
fortitude  to  encounter  and  overcome. 

From  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s  first  expedi- 
tion to  the  belter  known  portions  of  that  country,  to 
the  present  day,  many  travellers  have  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  until  at  last  the  emigrant’s  trail 
to  the  rich  valley  of  the  Wallamette  is  now  travers- 
ed Jjy  every  kind  of  conveyance.  Entire  families, 
with  their  household  furniture  and  domestic  stock, 
cross  these  mountains  in  search  of  a new  home. 

In  consequence  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  a fo- 
reign nation  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  congress  has  exhibited  a reluctance  to 
organise  it  under  a territorial  government.  Enter- 
taining, myself,  r.o  doubt  of  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  the  measure,  justifiable  by  the  legitimacy 
of  our  claim,  1 shall  say  nothing  farther  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  will  bring  to  your  attention  something  near- 
er home. 

[Nebraska  territory.] 

The  immediate  valleys  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  l’lalte  and  Yellow  Stone- rivers,  have 
much  rich  and  valuable  land.  The  Platte,  or  Ne- 
braska, being  the  central  stream  leading  into,  or 
from,  the  great  South  Pass,  would  very  properly 


furnish  a name  to  the  territory  which  1 'propose  sug- 
gesting to  be  erected  into  a territorial  government 
in  connection  with,  and  preliminary  to  Ihe  extension 
in  that.dire.-Uon  of  our  military  posts.  I would  con- 
fine the  Nebraska  territory  to  our  undisputed  posses-  ! 
sions  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its 
boundary  line  would  commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  i 
Kanzas  and  run  up  the  Missouri  river  to  the  mouth  1 
of  the  Running- water  river,  and  would  pursue  that  j 
stream  lo  the  head  of  its  northern  branch,  and  1 
thence  due  west  to  the  Wind  river  chain.  From 
this  point,  turning  southward,  the  line  would  contin- 
ue along  the  Wind  river  range,  and  the  main  chain 
of  the  Rocky  Mounlains,  lo  the  head  of  the  Arkan- 
sas; and  following  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  1 
Pawnee  Fork,  would  pass  by  ttie  heads  of  the  Neo-  1 
sho  and  Osage  rivers,  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  1 
Kanzas. 

The  eastern  seel  ion  of  the  region  embraced  by  (j 
these  boundaries  from  the  Missouri  river  westward  D 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  of  great  agricul-  j, 
tu ra  1 beauty  and  facilities,  thickly  timbered  on  the  | 
numerous  tributaries  of  t lie  Kanzas,  Osage,  and  Neo- 
sho rivers,  and,  in  fertility,  equal  to  the  best  land  in 
Missouri.  From  the  limit  of  this  fertile  portion  ,i 
westward,  for  a space  of  four  hundred  miles,  the  1 
country  is  entirely  covered  with  rich  grass,  which  i 
improves  in  quantity  and  quality  up  to  the  snow  of 
the  mountains.  1 

The  limits  of  this  territory  include  the  extreme  j: 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Arkansas,  all  the  good  j 
lines  of  communication  with  California,  the  road  [ 
from  our  frontier  to  the  Mexican  boundary  and  San-  j 
to  Fe,  and  also  an  excellent  and  more  direct  pass  to 
Oregon,  discovered  by  recent  exploration,  about  150 
miles  soulhward  of  the  great  southern  Pass. 

Although  the  number  of  inhabitants  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  other  pursuits  within  those  limits  do 
not  afford  an  amount  of  population  at  all  adequate, 
at  present,  to  the  formation  of  a full  and  complete 
territorial  government,  yet  such  an  inchoate  or  pre- 
liminary organization  might  he  now  adopted  as  would 
be  necessary  to  extend  the  control  and  authority  of 
the  general  government,  and  to  throw  its  protection  j; 
around  our  emigrants  to  Oregon  in  their  passage  | 
through  this  country. 

A territorial  organization  of  the  country,  and  a J 
military  force  placed  on  the  very  summit  whence  j 
flow  all  the  great  streams  of  the  North  American  i 
continent,  either  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Pa- 
cific  Ocean,  would  no  longer  leave  our  title  to  the 
Oregon  territory  a barren  or  untenable  claim.  Its  ! 
possession  and  occupancy  would  thenceforth  not  de-  . 
pend  upon  the  naval  superiority  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Troops  and  supplies  from  the  projected  Nebraska  j 
territory  would  be  able  to  contend  lor  its  possessiot 
with  any  force  coming  from  the  sea.  Natural  ob 
structions  in  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  rivet  | 
would  enable  settlements  gradually  to  approach  the 
coast,  in  defiance  (if  it  should  come  to  that)  of  any 
navy  in  the  world.  The  time,  indeed,  might  not  be 
distant,  when  these  very  settlements  would  supply 
all  the  elements  which  might  be  needed,  of  nava 
strength,  to  give  us  our  natural  and  proper  positio, 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  carry  ing  cut  these  view? 

I would  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $100,001: 
for  erecting  the  military  posts  from  the  Missoui 
river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

[INDIAN  TRICftf.] 

The  discharge  of  tiiat  power  over  all  our  India 
affairs,  which  has  been  conferred  upon  the  war  dc 
partment,  is  becoming  every  day  more  interesting 
involving  great  questions  of  humanity,  the  vneans  o 
education,  and  the  advancement  of  tne  Christian  re- 
ligion among  an  unfortunate  and  olten  wronged  peo 
pie,  with  the  great  and  benevolent  design  to  sav 
them  from  total  extinction.  The  comprehensive  di 
ties  thus  thrown  upon  us,  require  deeper  concert 
and  awake  more  anxious  topics  ol  speculation,  by 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  government  of  it. 
United  States,  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  owl 
laws,  and  of  treaty  stipulations,  has  transferred  t 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  eighty-nin.  j- 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Indians, 
since  the  adoption  of  emigration — a policy  which  I 
must  very  soon  exhaust  itseli  111  the  entire  removal 
of  all  the  remaining  tribes  within  the  limits  of  any 
of  the  states.  That  number,  (without  embracing, 
say  seven  thousand  Choctaws  and  Miamies,  lor  whose 
emigration  contracts  arc  made,)  added  to  those  tribes 
indigenous  to  the  west  side  ol  the  Mississippi,  and 
embracing  those  only  of  whom  returns  have  been 
tnadeto  the  office  of  Indian  affairs,  amounting  to  one  j 
hundred  and  sixty  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  1 
nineteen,  will  show  an  Indian  population  ol  two 
hundred  and  lil ty  four  thousand  and  ninety-two, 
known  to  the  United  Stales,  contiguous  to  our  bor-  j 
ders  and  entirely  independent  of  the  vast  and  nume- 
rous tribes  that  roam  through  the  more  distant  lot- 
ests  of  our  own  territory,  and  whose  wandering  ha-  j 
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bits  and  propensities  render  it  impossible  to  make 
even  a rem  te  calculation  of  their  force. 

Such,  likewise,  arc  our  intimate  connection  and 
fiscal  concerns  with  those  tribes  under  our  immedi- 
ate protection,  that,  by  the  estimates  of  the  Indian 
bureau  for  the  coming  year,  a demand  will  be  made 
upon  the  government  for  the  estimated  annual  appro- 
priation of  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  nine  dollars  and 
fourteen  cents.  A portion  of  this  sum,  amounting 
to  seventy  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  five 
dollars,  exclusive  of  p.rivate  contributions  made  by 
various  religious  denominations,  impelled  by  the 
pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  disbursed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  among  the  several  Indian  tribes, 
agreeably  to  treaty  stiplutions. 

Some  of  these  tribes,  under  the  benign  protection 
and  efforts  of  the  general  government  are  rapidly 
changing  their  condition,  and  assuming  a character 
which  entitle  them  to  higher  consideration,  and  must 
speedily  press  upon  congress  the  necessity  of  decid- 
ing the  question  whether  our  our  policy  must  not 
undergo  an  essential  change,  and,  instead  of  a sys- 
tem of  guardianship,  adopt  that  of  incorporating  and 
extending  over  them  the  blessings  of  our  own  insti- 
tutions, as  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
advances,  and  encourages  us  to  do  so,  without  exposing 
their  present  rights  to  imposition  and  plunder. 

In  the  cot  rsc  of  the  progress  under  our  moral  en- 
terprise for  their  civilization,  they  must  eventually 
attain  the  spgacity  to  look  out  for  individual  and  so 
cial  rights,  and  that  degree  of  general  intelligence  to 
entitle  them  to  full  extension  of  all  the  paivileges 
of  American  citizens.  When  that  time  shall  arrive, 
there  will  be  no  obstacles  to  political  association  or 
reason  of  any  natural  or  acquired  repugnance  to  the 
blood  of  the  original  American. 

Among  the  various  schemes  and  theories  suggested 
by  philanthropic  men  for  the  elevation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  aborigines,  education  is  emphatically 
the  indispensable  and  only  means  by  which  that  great 
object  of  humanity  can  be  attained.  It  is  also  very 
obvious  that  that  education  must  be  diffused  as  equally 
through  the  mass  nf  the  tribe  as  capacity  and  apti- 
tude will  allow,  by  ttie.  establishment  of  common 
schools  within  their  own  limits.  The  education  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  a few  individuals  of  a 
community , in  a college  or  a school,  at  a distance 
from  their  tribe,  do  not  promote  the  just  and  liberal 
design  of  the'  government.  It  is  apprehended  that 
the  superior  acquirements  of  those  few,  placing  them 
so  much  in  advance  of  the  mass  of  their  tribe,  are 
apt  to  be  employed  in  monopoly  and  selfish  acquisi- 
tion, if  not  in  ihc  oppression  of  their  more  ignorant 
and  untutored  brethren. 


At  the  present  day  there  is  every  encouragement 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  ihe  indispensable  and  only 
means  1 have  intimated  of  civilization  will  be  gradu- 
ally and  voluntarily  adopted,  and  efficiently  carried 
into  practice  by  the  red  men  themselves.  This  gra- 
tifying encouragement  rests  upon  the  fact  that  even 
the  incomplete  returns  transmitted  to  the  Indian  bu- 
reau furnish  evidence  of  the  establishment  of  sixty- 
five  schools  among  the  emigrated  tribes  immediately 
along  our  western  border.  May  we  not  also  hear 
trial  those  schools,  under  the  guidance  of  moral  and 
Christian  instructors,  will  speedily  expel  from  among 
the  tribes  the  vile  spirit  house  of  the  reckless  Indian 
trader,  whose  evil  profits  depend  upon  the  destruction 
of  every  human  being  witn  whom  he  deals? 

I have  so  far  proceeded  in  execution  of  your  earn- 
est instructions  that  this  department  should  meet  and 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  states  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Indiana,  in  reference  to  the  Choctaws 
and  the  Minmies,  as  to  have  made  contracts  for  the 
removal  and  subsistence  of  those  tribes.  The  emi- 
gration of  the  former  to  their  new  chosen  home  is 
to  commence  with  the  present  year,  and  my  in- 
formation enables  me  to  say  that  the  Miamies  will 
be  removed  from  Indiana  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  session. 

When  these  contracts  and  the  instructions  to  which 
I have  already  adverted  in  relation  to  the  Seminoles 
of  Florida  shall  be  fulfilled,  there  will  then  remain, 
certainly,  not  an  enemy,  but  merely  a few  and  very 
inconsiderable  remnants  of  the  vast  and  powerful 
portions  which  once  were  the  sole  and  warlke  pos- 
sessors of  the  entire  region  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

[CHEROKEES.] 

I regret  to  be  obliged  to  refer  to  the  continuance  of 
the  serious  dissensions  unfortunately  existing  in  one 
: of  the  most  enlightened  Indian  tribes,  the  Cherokees. 

' 1 had  hoped  that  the  return  to  their  homes  of  the  se- 
veral delegations  who  were  in  attendance  in  this  city 
i during  the  last  session  of  congress,  representing  the 
! ditierent  parties  which  distract  the  nation,  would  be 
attended  by  a disposition  to  sit  down  in  harmony  and 
j cease  their  unnatural  feuds;  that  a just  and  liberal 
spirit  would  animate  those  in  power,  and  that  all 
would  be  permitted  to  exercise  and  enjoy  those  per- 


sonal and  political  privileges  which  should  be  the 
great  objects  of  a people  striving  to  imitate  the  form 
and  the  institutions  of  (hat  government  under  the 
protection  of  which  they  exist  as  a nation.  My  ex- 
pectations not  having  been  realized,  I could  not  feel 
myself  relieved  from  the  execution  of  a measure  held 
out  by  me  in  my  communications  with  those  delega- 
tions, as  likely  to  become  necessary  and  just  to  all 
parties.  Every  pledge  of  honor  and  of  public  faith 
demands  of  this  government  to  sustain  the  Cherokee 
authorities  in  the  execution  of  their  legitimate  pow- 
ers, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  the  minority  from 
the  barbarity  of  “Indian  law,"  and  .to  prevent  any 
future  outbreak  of  tyrannical  power.  Thus  only 
can  we  discharge  a duty  we  have  incurred  by  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  1835,  wherein  “the  United 
States  agree  to  protect  the  Cherokee  nation  from 
domestic  strife.” 

The  intelligence  received  from  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try in  October  last,  determined  me  at  once  to  appoint 
and  give  authority  to  three  commissioners  of  high  and 
impartial  characters,  to  proceed  to  the  nation  ami  to 
inquire  on  the  spot  into  the  conflicting  allegations 
and  charges  made  by  the  several  parties,  to  examine 
into  the  extent  and  the  causes  of  the  discontent,  and 
to  ascertain  the  intensity  of  the  spirit  of  hostility  al- 
leged to  prevail  between  the  ditierent  bands  of  the 
tribe.  By  their  report  the  truth  will  be  ascertained 
from  a disinterested  source;  and  if  reconciliation 
shall  prove  to  be  impracticable,  the  executive  and 
the  legislature  will  be  enabled  to  devise  and  apply 
the  proper  remedy,  and  to  grant  the  suitable  redress 
for  any  real  wrong  or  oppression. 

[additional  buildings.] 

When  presenting  to  the  executive  the  views  of 
this  department  upon  its  various  concerns,  it  i3  not 
practicable  to  avoid  frequent  recurrence  to  subjects 
which  had  previously  attracted  the  notice  of  many 
of  my  distinguished  predecessors.  I cannot  con- 
clude my  report  without  another  instance  of  the  kind, 
by  earnestly  repeating  the  recommendation  to  the 
government  to  provide,  by  additional  buildings,  for 
the  safety  of  the  records  of  this  department,  as  well 
as  for  the  ready  and  convenient  despatch  of  its  public 
business.  The  present  occupation  of  (he  scattered 
private  houses  by  the  heads  and  officers  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  department,  whilst  it  does  not 
promote  true  economy,  involves  the  highly  valuable 
archives  in  continual  peril,  and  gives  great  personal 
inconvenience  to  the  public  officers,  as  well  as  our 
citizens  having  intercourse  and  business  with  the 
several  bureaus.  This  is  not  one  of  those  exigencies 
from  which  wc  can  escape  by  postponement;  for 
every  hour  the  mischief  advances,  and  the  necessity 
of  reform  urges  upon  us  with  the  more  force. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  respect, 
your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

WM.  WILKINS,  Secretary  of  War. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  Slates.' 


by  814,556  13 

Which,  deducted  from  the  balance  re- 
ported on  hand  the  1st  of  July  last 
as  above  stated  7,857,379  64 

Would  leave  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st 

of  July,  1845  an  apparent  balance  of  $7,042,823  51 
The  above  apparent  balance,  however  is  liable  to 
be  decreased  by  the  amount  of  any  additional  appro- 
priations that  may  be  made  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  congress,  to  be  expended  previous  to  the  30th 
day  of  June  next. 

The  existing  debt  of  the  United  Stales  on  the  1st 
of  July  Iasi  was  $24,748,188  23.  On  the  1st  of  De- 
cember preceding  it  was  $23,850,673  03.  The  secre- 
tary recommends  that  a sinking  fund  of  two  millions 
of  dollars  annually  be  provided  to  pay  the  interest 
on  this  debt,  and  to  redeem  the  principal  at  the  res- 
pective periods  assigned  for  its  redemption. 

The  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
30  111  of  June,  1844,  are  valued  as  follows: 

Free  of  duty  $24,766,032  00 

Paying  duty  83,633  620  00 


Total  imports 

The  exports  for  the  same  time  ■ 
Of  domestic  products 
Of  foreign  merchandize 


108,434,702  00 
sre: 

$100,183,497  00 
10,944,781  00 


Total  exports  111,128,278  00 

The  gross  revenue  from  customs  within  the  year 
was  $29,137,060  60,  and  the  nett  amount  paid  into 
the  treasury  was  $26,183,570  94;  making  the  cost  of 
collection  $2,953,489  60. 

Annual  Estimates  of  Appropriations.  The 
Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  accompanied  with  an  estimate 
of  appropriations  proposed  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1846.  The  letter  of  the  secre- 
tary is  as  follows. 

Treasury  Department,  December  16,  1844. 
.Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  house  of  representatives  an  estimate  of 
the  appropriations  proposed  to  be  made  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lSi6„ 
amounting  to  $24,647,884  18  viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  inter, 
course  and  miscella- 
neous $3,048,015  33 


Army  proper 
Fortifications,  ordnan.ee 
&c. 

Indian  department 
Pensions 

Naval  establishment 


3,510,649  43 

4,645,756  75 
1,182,826  33 
1,949,000  00 
9,411,656  34 


SECRETARY  OF  TREASURY’S  RETORT. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  communicated  to  Congress  on  the 
16th  mst.  The  following  abstract  from  it  we  find 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  17th. 

The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th 
day  of  June  last  was  $30,381,700  03;  received  from 
the  following  sources,  vix: 

From  customs  $26,183,570  94 

From  the  public  lands  2,059,939  80 

Miscellaneous  sources  261,007  94 

Treasury  notes  and  loans  under  act 

March  3,  1843  1,877,181  35 


Co  the  estimates  are  added  state- 
ments showing: 

1.  The  appropriations  for  the  service 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  1846,  made  by  former  acts  of 
a permanent  character,  amounting 
to 

Viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscella- 
neous $564,959  00 

Army,  and  equipping 

militia  200,000  00 

Civilization  of  Indians  10,000  00 

Pensions  448,000  00 

Interest,  &c.  public  debt  860,844  72 


2,033,794  72 


30,381,700  03 

The  expenditures  during  the  same 
period,  including  $12,998,773  54  on 
account  of  the  public  debt,  were  32,958,827  94 


Exceeding  the  year’s  receipts  by  $2,577,127  91 
This  latter  amount,  deducted  from  the 
sum  remaining  in  the  treasury  July 
1, 1343,  of  10,434,507  55 


Left  a balance  on  hand  July  1,  1844  of  $7,857,379  64 
The  estimated  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
which  will  end  on  the  30th  of  June,  1S45,  are  as 
follows.- 

From  ihe  customs  $31,945,018  04 

From  the  public  lands  ‘ 2,139,856  89 

Fjom  other  sources  120,000  00 

Making  a total  of  34,204,874  93 

And  the  estimated  expenditures  and 
otherdemands  on  the  treasury  within 
the  same  lime,  amount  to  35,019,431  06 

Being  less  than  the  estimated  receipts 


II.  The  existing  appropriations  which 
will  be  required  to  be  expended  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June 
1846,  amounting  to 
.Consisting  of  the  following  items  viz. 

Civil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscella- 
neous 

Army  proper 

Indian  department 


1,462,105  92 


$431,118  60 
137,659  00 
893,328  32 


III.  There  is  also  added  to  the  esti 
mates  a statement  of  the  several 
appropriations  which  will  probably 
L carried  to  the  surplus  fund 


$28,193,784  42 


be 


amounting  to  $229,932  26 

Acompanying  the  estimates  will  be  found  sundry 
slatements  furnished  by  the  treasury  and  war  depart- 
ments, containing  the  references  to  the  act  of  congress 
on  which  the  estimate  for  the  service  of  that  depart- 
ment [those  departments]  are  founded.  I am,  very 
respccttully,  your  obedientservant,  G.  M.  Bibb. 

Secretary  of  the  'I  reasury. 
lion  John  VV.  Jones,  Speaker  House  of  Rep. 
These  estimates  were  referred  to  the  commitee  of 
ways  and  means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

December  12.  French  spoliations  prior  to  1800. — 
The  peiilion  of  citizens  of  Maine,  resolutions  of  the 
genera!  assembly  of  Arkansas,  &c.,  were  presented 
and  referred. 

Smithson.  Mr.  Tap  pan  introduced  a billon  forming 
a Smithsonian  Institute.  Referred  to  the  library  com- 
mittee. 

Texas.  Mr.  Phelps  submitted  the  following  which 
lies  over. 

Resolved , Thai  the  president  be  requested  to  inform 
the  senate  whether  the  executive  department  is  possessed 
of  any  definite  and  satisfactory  information,  by  which 
the  present  public  debt  of  Texas  can  be  ascertained: 
and.  if  so,  that  he  be  requested  lo  inform  (he  senate 
whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  additions  have  been 
made  to  that  debt  since  the  signing  of  the  neaty  with  the 
republic,  submitted  lo  the  senate  at  its  last  session;  and 
that  he  be  further  requested  to  inform  the  senate  what 
amount  of  ihe  public  lands  of  Iexas  had  been  gi  anted 
by  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  arid  Tcxian  governments, 
previous  to  the  signing  of  said  treaty,  and  what  amount 
remained  ungranted  at  that  date;  and  whether  any^and 
what  grants  of  said  domain  nave  been  made  by  tne  lex 
ian  government  since  that  period. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Huntington  cal. ng 
for  ail  correspondence  with  France,  in  relation  to 
Texas  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

After  short  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned 
til!  the  1 6th. 

December  16.  The  report  of  the  secretary  oi  the 
treasury  was  laid  before  tne  senate  and  5 00b  extia 
copies  ordered*  Also  the  report  of  the  coinmissionet 
of  the  land  office. 

Petitions  were  presented  for  (lie  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  Farmers  Rank  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the 
Bank  of  Potomac,  also  for  indemnity  for  old  French 
spoliations,  also  lor  repairs  to  fort  Penn  on,  Delaware 
river. 

A bill  to  confirm  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  \ lr- 
"iaia  relating  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
-was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pearce,  and  read  and  referred. 

Smithsonian  Institutes.  Mr.  Tapp  an,  from  the  joint 
library  committee  reported  without  amendment  the 
bill  to  establish  the  Smithsonian  Instiiute. 

Mr.  Berrien  of  the  judiciary  committee,  reported 
a Ihll'for  the  relief  of'  .Mary  Reeside,  also  a bill  to 
settle  the  title  of  the  Pea  P'Mch  Island. 

Indians.  Mr.  Dickinson  submitted  a resolution  in- 
structing the  committee  on  Indian'  affairs  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  causing  to  be  prepared,  under 
•direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  a statement 
exhibiting  a true  history  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  several  Indian  nations, 
from  tiie  revolutionary  war  down  to  the  extinct/0*1 
of  the  Indian  title  eastward  of  the  Mississippi.  Li  s 
over  one  day. 

Naturalization  law.  The  resolution  submitted  on 
Fndav  last  by  Mr.  Johnson , of  Louisiana,  was.  taken 
up.  Mr.  J.  advocated  its  passage  with  a view  in  one 
respect  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box.  Mr. 
Archer,  of  Virginia,  followed  in  Us  favor,  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  that  the  subject  had  been 
brought  forward  fulfilling  what  otherwise  he  should 
himself  have  done. 

Mr.  Allen,  was  not  willing  there  should  be  any 
amendment  to  the  existing  laws.  1 ne  euors  to 
be  avoided  were  in  the  abuse  in  the  power  by  the 
courts,  especially  in  the  large  cities. 

Mr.  Merrick,  expressed  views  of  a similar  tenor. 

Mr.  Rives,  thought  the  subject  a momentous  one 
and  thought  the  true  remedy  was  to  re  enact  the 
Jaws  repealed  in  Jefferson  and  Monroe’s  administra- 
tions, which  looked  not  lo  an  extension  of  lime  but 
lo  a rigid  examination  and  honest  naturalization. 

Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Foster,  of  New  York  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  v indication  of  the  courts  oi  N. 
York  city. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  modifying 
the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  e...- 
tend  die  term  allowed  to  enable  foreigners  to  become 
citizens;  to  require  greater  guards  against  trauu  in  tne 
steps  to  be  taken  in  procuring  naturalization  papers,  and 
to  prevent  as  far  as  practicable  fraud  anu  vio'"”  e ,:i 
elections,  and  to  prohibit  the  introduction  ol  lor  ign  con- 
victs into  the  United  States. 

Texas.  The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  P/tcj  s re- 
specting the  debt  of  Texas,  was  then  assented  to. 

After  an  executive  session  on  unimportant  nomi- 
nations, the  senate  adjourned. 

December  17.  Presidential  election.  The  bill  to 
provide  a uniform  time  for  electing  president  oi  the 
U.  S.  was  received  from  the  house  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

Naturalization.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  two  me- 
morials in  favor  of  extending  the  term  ol  the  resi- 
dence of  foreigners  lo  : 1 years  instead  of  5.  Mr. 


B.  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  extending  the 
time  beyond  five  years,  but  was  willing,  if  frauds 
could  be  proved  to  be  perpetrated  and  the  present 
laws  be  ineffectual,  to  go  as  far  as  the  farthest  in 
endeavoring  to  correct  the  evil.  This  moment  is 
not  however  the  proper  time  for  the  discussion  of 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Archer,  agreed  that  this  is  not  the  proper  time 
for  discussion  but  takes  this  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
coldness  with  which  the  flagrant  abuses  and  the  in- 
dignation of  the  people  had  been  alluded  to  on  yes- 
terday by  the  senators  from  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
(Messrs.  Rives  and  Merrick.)  Mr.  A.  is  for  going  to 
the  root  of  the  evil  immediately.  It  is  time  to  look 
at  once  to  the  flood  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the  pri- 
sons and  lazar  houses  of  Europe  at  their  public  ex- 
pense arid  threatening  the  purity  of  morals  and  ex- 
istence of  our  institutions,  and  to  check  their  evils. 

The  memorials  were  referred. 

Mr.  Barrow  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  judiciary  committee  be  instructed 
to  inquire  whether  naturalization  papers  have  been 
granted  lo  forugners  by  any  federal  or  state  court  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  lire  laws  of  congress,  and 
that  said  committee  fie  authorised  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers. 

Resolved , That  the  said  committee  bo  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  t lie  expediency  of  a law  empowering  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  Stares  to  cancel  and  declare 
null  all  naturalization  papers  which  may  be  found  upon 
judicial  investigation  to  have  been  granted  in  violation  or 
fraud  of  the  laws  of  congress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans  the  judiciary  committee 
were  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of 
making  compensation  for  damages  sustained  by  the 
schooner  Select,  in  being  run  into  by  the  U.  S.  steam 
frigate  Mississippi  in  August,  1842. 

Heirs  of  R.  Fulton.  The  bill  directing  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  pay  $76,300  to  the  heirs  of 
R.  Fulton  was  taken  up.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Breese,  a report  made  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Gra- 
ham then  chairman  of  the  committee  of  claims,  ad- 
verse to  the  claim,  was  read.  Mr.  Pearce,  of  JMd., 
considered  that  the  counter  reports  should  also  be 
read,  and  the  subject  was  then  deferred. 

Texas.  Mr.  Benton  submitted  tiro  following  reso- 
lution which  lies  over  for  one  day. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  whether  any  provisions  are  necessary 
in  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  lo  protect  the 
United  States  from  speculating  operations  in  Texas  lands 
or  scrip,  and  whether  any  p rsons  employed  by  the  go- 
vernment are  connected  with  such  speculations. 

Also,  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  Texas  treaty  was  commencsd  or  agreed  upon 
before  the  receipt  of  Lord  Aberdeen’.!,  despatch  of  De- 
cember 26,  1843,  to  Mr.  Pakenlvnn,  communicated  to 
our  government  in  February,  1314. 

Also,  that  it  be  instrue’ed  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the 
'■'private  letter ” from  London,  q toted  in  Mr.  Upshur’s 
li'.-st  despatch  on  the  Texas  negotiation,  and  supposed 
by  J»e  president  to  have  been  carried  away  among  his 
private  papers;  and  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  said  fitter.  . 

And  tn.atsaid  committee  be  authorised  to  send  lor  per- 
sons and  papers  to  answer  the  foregoing  inquiries,  and 
any  others  that  jiay  be  necessary  tJ  promote  the  safe, 
speedy,  peaceable,  at./1  honorable  annexat  on  of  Iexas 
to  the  United  Stales. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

December  18  Mr.  Phelps  submitted  the  iollow- 
ing  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  inform 
the  senate  whether  the  executive  department  is  inform- 
ed of  the  various  treaty  stipulations  now  subsisting  be- 
tween the  republic  of  Texas  and  other  independent 
powers;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  communicate  such 
stipulations,  if  in  possession  of  the  department,  to  the 
senate. 

The  resolutions  submitted  on  yesterday  by  Messrs. 
Barrow  and  Benton,  were  adopted. 

The  bill  for  Ihe  relief  of  the  heirs  of  R.  Fulton 
was  passed  by  yeas  26,  nays  14. 

The  bill  to  settle  the  title  of  the  Pea  Patch  Island 
was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Niles,  asking  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, was  taken  up,  and  after  a few  remarks  from 
Mr.  N.  in  reference  lo  the  improper  disposition  oi 
public  funds  by  the  executive,  was  adopted. 

After  executive  session  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Dec.  12.  Florida.  Mr.  Levy  moved, 
and  it  was  agreed  to,  to  print  five  thousand  copies  of 
the  constitution  framed  several  years  ago  by  a con- 
vention of  the  people  of  Florida. 

Abolition.  The  call  for  petitions  proceeding,  Mr. 
Giddings  presented  two  from  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  for 
abolition ’in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Rhetl 
wishing  to  debate  them,  tiiey  lie  over  one  day.  Mr. 
G.  presented  one  from  Albany,  New  York,  against 
Texas  annexation.  On  motion  of  T.  Smilh,  of  la., 
it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  atiairs. — 


Mr.  G.  presented  another  for  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  so  3S  to  exonerate  the  people  of  the  free 
states  from  any  support  of  slavery,  and  moved  its 
reference  to  the  judiciary  committee.  Mr.  Black  of 
Georgia,  wishing  to  debate  it,  it  lies  over.  Mr.  G. 
presented  another  from  Ashtabula  for  equalizing  the  ’ 
basis  of  representation  or  else  to  allow  animals  be- 
longing to  the  free  states  to  be  represented.  Mr. 
Dromgoole  remarked  that  a report  on  a similar  me- 
morial last  session  declared  it  c quivalenl  to  a prayer 
for  dissolution  of  the  Union;  he  mov»d  to  lay  it  on 
the  table.  The  motion  was  carried,  (Mr.  Adams 
calling  for  the  yeas  and  nays)  by  yeas  135,  nays  51. 

Iowa.  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  presented  a mem -rial 
from  the  people  of  that  territory,  setting  forth  a 
constitution  adopted  by  them  and  praying  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a state.  He  moved  its  reference  to 
the  committee  on  territories.  Mr.  Vinton,  and  others 
wished  it  to  be  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee. 
Mr.  Dodge's  motion  prevailed. 

Texas.  The  committee  on  foreign  affairs  being 
called  for  reports — Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  reported  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution: 

Join;  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  q’-c.  That  the  annexation  and  union  between  • 
ihe  United  .States  and  the  republic  of  Texas  take  effect 
as  settled  the  twelfth  day  of  April  last,  in  the  following 
words  viz; 

[Hen:  follows  a copy  of  the  treaty  of  annexation.] 

Resolved,  And  the  said  articles  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  union  between  the  said 
United  Sia'es  and  Texas,  so  soon  as  the  supreme  an-  | 
tlioriti.sof  the  said  republic  of  Texas  shall  agree  to  the  ; 
same.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  ( lie  president  of  the  ) 
United  States,  so  soon  as  he  shall  be  officially  notified  of 
such  agreement  on  the  part  , of  Texas,  to  announce  the 
same  bv  proclamation.  jj 

Resolved  further,  by  ihe  au'horily  aforesaid.  That  it 
is  understood  and  intended  that  whatever 'was  stipulated 
to  be  done  immediately  or  at  a fixed  period  after  the  ex- 
change of  said  compact,  shall  lie  done  immediately  or 
in  a like  period  after  the  supreme  authorities  of  Texas 
shall  have  formally  agreed  to  these  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  read  twice,  and  Mr.  I.  moved 
that  they  be  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  Union;  and  gave 
notice  that  he  should,  on  the  23d  of  the  present  month, 
move  the  house  to  go  into  committee  to  take  them 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Winllirop  said  he  did  not  intend  to  raise  any 
obstacle  to  the  motion;  but  would  merely  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  the  resolution  was  not  unan- 
imously agreed  to  in  the  committee.  There  had 
been  a decided  dissent  by  himself  and  several  of  his 
colleagues  from  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  report.  1 
The  minority  of  the  committee  had  been  desirous 
to  embody  their  views  at  some  length  hr  a counter  ! 
report;  but  as  the  committee  insisted  on  reporting  it 
to  the  house  on  the  same  morning  in  which  it  was 
introduced  into  the  committee,  they  were  not  afford- 
ed  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  He  believed  tire  resolu- 
tion  to  be  unconstitutional  in  form  and  unconstitu- 
tional in  substance;  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions  and  the  good  faith  of  our  own  country;  as 
likely  to  involve  us  i r.  an  unjust  and  dishonorable 
war;  and  eminently  ohjectionable  from  its  relation 
to  the  subject  of  slavery.  All  these  views  he  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  submitted  in  a more  extended 
form,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  this  was  obvious- 
ly impossible, 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 

A resolution  was  adopted  that  5,000  copies  of  the 
map  of  Texas,  printed  by  order  of  the  senate  last 
session,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  this  house,  provided 
the  same  [date  be  used  as  that  for  the  senate,  and  that 
the  whole  expense  do  nfftexceed  $400. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Dec.  13.  Committee  on  errors  of  the  cen- 
sus. The  following  members  compose  the  select 
committee  appointed  on  the  memorial  of  the  New  , 
York  Statistical  Association:  Mr.  John  Q Adams,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Rliell,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  J 
Rayner,  of  Noi  111  Carolina;  Mr.  Stiles , of  Georgia;] 
Mr.  Muclcty,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Brengle,  of  Maryland; 
Mr.  Cary,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  In-  j 
diana. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  sundry  commu- 
nications from  executive  departments,  viz: 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  slate  department.  From 
the  secretary  of  slate,  accompanied  with  statements 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  department  has  been  expended. 

Treasurer's  accounts.  From  the  treasurer  of  Ihe 
United  Stales,  accompanied  with  copies  of  his  ac- 
counts with  the  United  States  for  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1843,  and  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
1844,  as  adjusted  by  the  accounting  officers. 

Oiganizaiion  of  militia.  . From  the  secretary  of 
.var,  in  answer  to  a call  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, of  the  10th  of  January,  1844,  requiring  him  to 
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lay  before  the  house,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  any 
plan  or  recommendation  he  may  think  expedient  and 
proper  in  relation  to  the  reorganization  and  discipline 
of  the  militia. 

In  this  report  the  secretary  does  not  enter  at  large 
into  the  subject  of  a reorganization  and  discipline  of 
the  militia;  lie  barely  refers  to  the  laws  which  have 
been  passed  upon  the  subject,  and  to  a long  and  in- 
teresting report  of  a board  of  distinguished  officers 
of  the  army,  and  of  high  rank  in  the  militia,  made 
in  the  year  1826,  which  was  submitted  to  congress 
by  the  president  in  his  annual  message  in  December, 
1826,  which  is  to  be  found  ih  the  first  volume  of  ex- 
ecutive documents,  2d  session  19th  congress;  and 
closes  tty  observing  that,  “after  considering  the  high 
authority  of  the  views  referred  to;  the  limited  legis- 
lation of  the  general  government  in  relation  to  miii- 
•tia  organization  tinder  the  constitution,  which  re- 
serves to  the  states  the  authority  of  appointing  the 
officers  and  training  the  militia-,  and  that  the  existing 
organization  lias  been  found  efficient  whenever  the 
militia  have  been  called  into  actual  service,  lie  may 
well  forbear  to  introduce  any  views  of  his  own. 
which  must,  necessarily,  be  less  deserving  the  con- 
sideration of  congress  than  those  referred  to,”  of  the 
board  of  officers. 

Receipts  and  expenditures.  From  the  secretary  pf 
the  treasury,  tiansmitting  a copy  of  the  accounts  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
for  the  half  calendar  year  ending  June  3U,  1844. 

In  this  statement  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  31st  of  December,  1343, 
is  set  down  at  §30,521,979  44 

And  the  amount  received  in  the  half 

year  1844,  at  20,782,410  45 


pondrnce,  and  papers  of  the  late  James  Madison,  nn  £ 
heretofore  purchased  and  published. 

Mr.  


ways  and 
On  motion 


Slates,  and  declaring  the  officer  who  shall  act  as  pre- 
sident in  ease  of  vacancies  in  the  offices  both  of  pre- 
sident and  vice  president,”  approved,  March  1,  1792, 
and  of  the  art  supplementary  to  the  same,  approved, 

March  26,  1804,  now  in  force,  and  not  virtually  re- 
pealed by  this  act  shall  extend  and  apply  to  every 
election  of  a president  and  vice  president  of  the  U. 

States.” 

A debate  ensued,  Mr.  Campbell,  of  South  Carolina 
proposed  to  amend 
mittee  of  (he  whole 

ing  electors  the  first  Monday  of  December;  this  was 
rejected  by  the  house:  ayes  56,  tioes  71. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rhelt  to  commit  the 
bill  to  a„select  committee  of  five;  this  also  failed — 

ayes  69,  noes  131.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 

Mr.  Campbell  then  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  by  | structcd  to  report  a hill  regulating  ami  limitin'/  (|le  ’ 


Burt  introduced  a bill  to  repeal  the  duty  on 
cotton  bagging  and  gunny  cloth.  Read  the  second 
time  ami  referred  to  the  committee  of 
means. 

Retrocession  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
oi  Mr.  Campbell  it  was 

mr.  \jttmpueii,  oi  ouum  v/aiunua,  Resolved,  1 hat  the  committee  for  the  District  of  Co- 

, Mnnri.iv  ,ri  D— lU.  4 K pi f EuMw«d““»"!h  STs 

are  not  necessary  to  the  public  business  ° ’ 

Removals  from  office.  Mr.  Grider  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 


inserting  the  following: 

“ Provided , That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
apply  to  any  state  where  (he  electors  of  president  and 
vice  president  are  now  chosen  by  its  legislature  until 
such  I i me  as  such  state  shall  give  the  election  of  elec- 
tors directly  to  the  people 

nays 


— povv- 
nd  heads  of  depart- 


Making 

The  expenditures 


51,304,389  89 
12,118,105  15 


Balance  in  the  treasury  30th  June, 

1844,  per  official  statement  §39,186,284  74 

Emigrants.  From  the  secretary  of  stale,  accom- 
panied with  statements  of  the  number  and  designa- 
tion of  the  passengers  who  have  arrived  in  the  U. 
States  on  shipboard  during  the  three  first  quarters  of 

1843,  and  ttie  year  commencing  the  1st  October,  1843, 
and  ending  30lh  September,  1844,  so  far  as  the  same 
are  exhibited  in  the  returns  made  to  the  department 
of  state  by  collectors  of  the  customs,  under  the  act 
of  2d  of  March  1819. 

The  returns  show  for  the  three  quarters  of  1843, 
56.529  person?,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September, 

1844,  84,764  persons;  making  for  the  one  year  and 
three  quarters,  141,293  persons.  Some  colieclors,  it 
is  believed,  have  made  no  returns. 

Brig  Morris.  A message  from  the  president  as  fol- 
lows: 

Washington,  December  10,  1844. 

To  the  senate  and  house  cf  representatives: 

I communicate  to  you  an  extract  of  a despatch 
from  Mr.  Hall  to  the  secretary  of  state,  winch  has 
been  received  by  me  since  my  message  of  the  3J  in- 
stant, containing  the  pleasing  information  that  the 
indemnity  assumed  to  be  paid  by  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nezuela in  tlie  case  of  the  brig  Morris  lias  been  satis- 
factorily arranged  JOHN  TYLER. 

Election  of  president,  8fc.  Mr.  Duncan,  moved  and 
the  house  took  up  the  bill  to  fix  a day  for  the  elec- 
tion of  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  of  I he 
United  States. 

Mr.  Dromgcole  observed  that  he  had  prepared  an 
amendment  by  way  of  substitute  for  the  bill,  which 
he  thought  in  some  respects  preferable  to  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Duncan;)  ami  perhaps 
the  best  way  of  getiing  at  it  would  be,  if  the  house 
on  hearing  it  should  think  with  him,  to  refuse  to  con- 
cur in  the  committee’s  report  of  the  hill,  as  amended 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  with  a view  to  the 
adoption  of  his  own.  Mr.  D.  then  read  his  proposed 
substitute,  as  follows: 

“Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

“That  hereafter,  in  each  year  in  which  electors  of 
president  and  vice  president  arc  to  be  appointed  by 
each  slate,  ttie  said  electors  shall  be  eliusen  on  one 
and  the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States,  to 
wit:  on  the  first  Tuesday  next  succeeding  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  But  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislatures  of  the  seve- 
veta)  slates  from  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
electorson  some  otliersubsequeni  day,  in  case  the  elec- 
tors, or  any  of  them,  in  any  state,  shall  not  he  chosen 
at  the  time  herein  determined,  or  for  supplying  va- 
cancies arising  from  any  cause,  or  for  substituting 
electors  absent  on  the  day  prescribed  for  their  atten- 
dance in  meeting  to  give  their  votes  for  president  and 
vice  president. 

“Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  pro- 
visions cl  itic  ai.i  entitled  “an  a L iciaii.c  U>  Liiccic  - 

tion  of  a president  and  vice  president  of  the  Unit  d 


This  amendment  was  rejected  by  yeas 
141. 

The  bill,  as  reported  from  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  being  Mr.  Duncan's  bill  as  modified  by  him- 
self, was  agreed  to.  And,  pending  the  question  on  its 
engrossment  for  a third  reading,  the  house  adjourn- 
ed over  to  Monday. 

Monday,  Dec.  16.  Election  of  President.  Mr. 
Duncan's  bill  was  taken  up  and  the  question  on  its 
engrossment  was  taken  and  decided  by  yeas  187,  noes 
1,  Mr.  Woodward,  of  S.  C.  The  bill  was  then  passed 
and  sent  to  the  senate. 

Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Burke  having  offered  a resolu- 
tion to  print  10,000  extra  copies  of  the  reports  of  the 
majority  and  minority  of  the  committee  on  the  me- 
morial of  certain  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  le- 
gislature, moved  to  suspend  the  rules,  in  order  for  its 
consideration.  Negatived  by  y eas  1U3,  nays  87,  not 
two  thirds. 

Suffrage  in  Washington.  Mr.  Weller  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  charter  so  as  to  extend  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  lull  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Pay  of  Army.  Mr.  Black,  of  S.  Carolina,  intro- 
duced a bill  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  army.  This 
bill  was  reported  by  the  retrenchment  committee  at 
the  last  session  and  having  been  passed  and  sent  to 
senate  had  there  been  curtailed  of  eight  or  <en  of  its 
retrenchments  and  then  sent  back,  and  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  house,  though  at  too  laic  a date  to  do 
any  thing  farther. 

Referred  to  a select  committee  of  five  member?. 
Oregon.  Rlr.  Duncan  moved  a suspension  in  order 
to  introduce  a bill  to  organize  a territorial  govern- 
ment in  the  territory  of  Oregon  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. By  129  yeas,  to  53  nays,  the  rules  were  sus 
pended,  and  ttie  bill  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  territories. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
presented,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  17.  Resolutions  on  a great  varie- 
ty of  topics  were  offered  by  various  members,  as 
calling  lor  information  respecting  timber  contracts 
for  navy;  the  treasurer’s  construction  of  the  duties 
by  the  tariff  law  on  wine  and  coffee;  on  the  Dela- 
ware breakwater;  on  the  amount  of  import  of  arid 
duty  on  coarse  wool;  on  requiting  such  returns  from 
masters  of  coasters  as  will  afford  the  government 
direct  information  of  the  coasting  trade;  on  expedi 
ency  of  printing  5,000  extras  of  D.  D Owen’s  geo 
logical  report  on  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Northern 
Illinois;  on  making  Memphis  a port  of  entry;  on 
amending  the  pension  law  of  1S32  so  as  to  extend 
its  benefits  to  such  as  served  less  than  six  months, 
and  that  of  1836  so  as  to  include  lire  widows  of  those 
who  married  after  1796;  the  names  of  editors  and 
members  of  congress  who  received  loans  of  the  latt 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  (offered  by  Mr.  Reding 
and  lies  over  one  day;)  that  the  committee  of  com- 
merce enquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  se- 
parate bills  for  every  separate  appropriation;  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  C.  I.  Ingersoll,  offered  a resolution  on  the  tariii 
act  so  far  as  it  concerns  wines,  &e.  which  was  after 
opposition  modified  by  him  as  follows,  and  giving 
rise  to  debate  lies  over. 

Resolved,  That  t he  committee  on  ways  and  means  hi 
iustrueted  to  inquire  into  tile  expediency  of  modifying 
the  parts  of  the  act  commonly  known  as  the  tar, fl  ae 
ol  August,  1842,  as  far  as  respects  foreign  wines,  when 
they  conflict  with  treaties  or  are  otherwise  objectionable  • 
Also,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  imposing  a nomi 
ual  duty  on  all  free  articles  for  the  precise  asceriainmeu  , 
of  them. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  moved  the  following: 

Resolved,  inn;  titt  joint  committee  on  the  library  b. 
instructed  to  inquire  inlo  the  expediency  of  contract’,  p 
fur  the  purchase  and  publication  of  the  writings,  corrct- 


er  of  removal  by  the  executive" 
merit. 

Election  of  president.  Mr.  Vinton  submitted  a joint 
resolution  so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  that  after 
I860  each  slate  shall  elect  by  clear  majority  of  its 
citizens,  its  own  candidate  for  the  presidency;  the 
&c,  to  congress;  congress  to 


own 

election  to  be  certified 


choose  by  lot  from  ballots  deposited  with  theirnaifees 
one,  which  one  shall  be  declared  to  be  president-  a 
second  one  to  be  chosen  and  name  thereon  sliall'be 
vice  president,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Slidell  moved  a resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  judiciary,  so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  president  and  v ice  presi- 
dent directly  by  the  people  without  the  intervention 
of  electors. 

Reduction  of  postage,  Mr.  Sclienck,  oLOhio  intro- 
duced a resolution  proposing  that  the  committee  on 
post  offices  and  post  roads  report  a bill  with  the  fol- 
lowing alterations  of  the  present  post  office,  lav 

1st.  Postages  on  letters  of  half  an  ounce  not  to  ex- 
ceed o cents,  and  not  to  be  below  two  cents  for  all 
d e-lances;  and  the  rates  to  he  doubled  for  each  excess 
of  a quarter  ounce.  2d.  Printed  matter  to  pay  one 
cent  tor  each  hail  ounce,  and  one  cent  for  each  ex- 
cess ol  a quarter  ounce.  3d.  Ail  postare  to  be  Re- 
paid. 4th.  Members  of  congress  to  be  limited  to 
hve  franks  a day,  and  to  send  public  documents  free 
of  postage.  5th.  Regulating  accounts  in  full  with 
the  post  office  department. 

The  resolution  was  objected  (o,  and  .lies  over. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Davis,  ol  Indiana,  moved  the  follow- 
ing  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  .furnish  to  this  house  at  the  earltVa  practica- 
ble period,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest 
eupits  of  ad  correspondence  with  the.  British  government 
in  re.anpu  to  the  occupation  of  Oregon  territory  w hh-h 
aPurh°l?4iICe  may  have'  lransPir‘-<i  since  tue  4th  of 

Territory  of  JAbraskee.  Mr.  Douglass  introduced 
a bit!  to  establish  the  territory  of  Nebraskee 
furred  to  the  committee  on  territories. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  18.  Mr.  Weller  gave  notice 
of  a motion  for  leave  for  a joint  resolution  for  tha 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  Stales. 

Postage.  Mr.  Reding  presented  a series  of  reso- 
.utions  by  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  for 
reducing  the  postage  and  abridging  the  frankii'o- 
vilege.  ’ 

Railroad  iron. 


Re- 


pa- 

, ..  , , The  consideration  of  the  bill  intro- 

duced Dy  Mr.  I ha, ux  on  yesterday,  to  remit  the  duty 
oi.  railroad  iron  in  certain  cases,  was  resumed.  J 
, P'jr.  Foster .of  Pennsylvania,  regretted  the 'intro- 
duction ol  Hus  bill  as  assailing  the  tariff  of  1340  in 
detail  instead  ol  the  whole.  The  vote  of  the  demo- 
cracy ol  l ennsylvama  in  favor  of  Polk  was  a vo'a 

?0t.ff“r'raeclradc  but  for  a Trope r and  judicious 
tanfl.  Plus  first  assault  on  the  protective  policy  had 
come  irom  a whig,  and  one  who  had  voted  airuim-  • 
•reduction  of  duty  on  iron  at  a former  session  Mr 
F.  then  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  voters  of  his  stat« 
Rom  the  imputation  which  his  colleague  Mr.  Morris 
of  the  1st  district  had  uttered  that  the  democracy  of 
Pennsylvania  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  duned 
and  cited  some  establishments  now  in  operation in 
Pennsylvania  prepared  to  manufacture  from  eitrh'v 
to  100  tons  ot  railroad  iron  per  week.  Truest 
lor  ten  years  previous  to  184),  this  article  had  been 
lice  of  duty  and  why?  Because  none  of  it  was  then 
111300  ,n  the  <-'n,tcd  .States.  Its  price  -hen  was 
more  per  ton  than  it  is  now  under  a duty  of  325 
Mr.  1 . continued  his  remarks  at  snmo  jerAhd 


remarks  at 

was  followed  by 
p,eMr-  FaPe  in  °TP°siti°n  to  the  protective  pri„c- 

, fIr,:  dld  not  lhirik  Utis  ItiU  offerecU  suit- 

able  fie  d for  discussing  the  tariff  subject  at  large  and 
moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  b a 

The  bill  was  then  laid  on  the  table  by  veas 
nays  40.  J J 

Bevera!  unimportant  bills  were  disposed  or  and  the 
t.ouse  adjouniti . * u 1 10 
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Mexico.  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  2d  instant  are 
received.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  states  that  they 
indicate  the  success  of  Santa  Anna  and  ids  triumph 
over  opposition.  “Several  letters  that  we  have  seen, 
state  positively  that  Santa  Anna  would  succeed  in 
crushing  the  rebellion  at  Jalisco;  and  that  he  had 
acted  in  the  matter  with  a promptitude  and  decision 
which  are  the  certain  guaranties  of  triumph.  At 
Guadaloupe  an  amicable  conference  took  place  be- 
tween Santa  Anna  and  several  senators  and  deputies, 
which  had  been  freely  spoken  of  and  commented 
upon  in  the  house  ol  representatives.  A formal  ac- 
cusation had  been  made  in  tiie  chamber  of  deputies 
against  the  minister  of  war,  for  having,  without  the 
authority  of  congress,  given  to  Santa  Anna  the 
command  of  the  troops  sent  against  the  insurgents 
of  Jalisco— the  motion  was  carried  by  a vote  of  49 
to  16-  but  from  the  tone  of  the  discussion  we  appre- 
hend that  it  is  little  more  than  a solemn  farce — a 
mere  empty  threat  which  the  dictator  will  despise.” 

The  N.  O.  Picayune,  says — From  the  complexion 
of  verbal  reports  and  tiie  papers  we  have  received, 
it  would  seem  that  Santa  Anna,  although  still  at  the 
head  of  a numerous  army , and  on  the  march  towards 
the  disaffected  districts,  is  still  surrounded  with  dif- 
ficulties and  with  a congress  little  dispose'd  to  show 
him  much  favor  or  lend  him  that  assistance  Iiis  exi- 
gencies demand.  But  lie  is  a bold  and  unscrupulous 
player  in  the  game  of  ambition  and  supremacy,  and 
may  yet  be  able  to  crush  the  revolution  unless  Pare- 
des lias  very  powerful  support  in  the  revoled  pro- 
vinces as  well  as  great  influence  in  congress.  Wc 
have  heard  it  rumored  that  Santa  Anna  had  executed 
several  officers  know  n to  be  leagued  against  nim, 
but  this  we  can  hardly  credit . 

On  the  21st  Santa  Anna  set  out  to  join  the  army— 
and  on  the  same  day  published  a manifesto,  nine 
columns  long,  said  to  be  drawn  up  with  much  -pej 

Winter,  die  frosty  old  fellow,  is  upon  us.  The  Hud- 
son, the  Rariian,  the  Susquehanna,  have  closed  their 
poris.  A tremendous  snow  storm  visited  die  eastern 
coast  and  northern  stales  on  the  17th  and  18th.  Snow 
fell  in  New  York  ar.d  New  England  to  die  depth  of  six 
to  eight  feel,  obstructing  railroads  and  jravcl  in  all  di- 
rections. On  the  lGdi  snow  fell  to  die  depdi  of  eight  in- 
ches at  Richmond,  Virginia.  Between  the  two,  Balti- 
more has  as  yet  escaped, — no  snow,  and  hut  Id  le  rain 
fell  here  at  cither  of  those  dates.  Our  harbor  remains 
free  from  ice 

Ri  t in  Ohio.  The  western  papers  give  us  an  ac- 
count of  a serious  liot  at  Georgetown  , Ohio,  45  miles 
from  Cincinnati.  It  arose  from  an  attempt  to  recover 
two  runaway  slaves,  from  Kentucky,  who  were  found  by 
their  pursuers  in  a house  at  Georgetown,  and  arrested. 
A violent  conflict  arose  between  two  armed  panics,  in 
which  a man  was  killed  and  others  were  wounded.  Af- 
ter the  first  conflict,  in  which  a son  of -Col.  Towers  was 
killed,  hut  which  had  been  quelled  by  the  arrival  of  the 
sheriff  with  a posse,  and  the  arrest  of  the  ringleaders, 
the  Georgetown  Telegraph  relates  that — 

“Another  hand  of  Kentuckians  soon  arrived  and  com- 
menced another  scene  of  bloodshed.  One  of  die  slaves 
u’as  hung  without  ceremony  for  resistintra  brother  of 
Col.  Towers,  who  had  captured  him.  The  houses  of 
Miller  and  King  were  burned  to  the  ground,  with  all 
their  contents.  They  then  went  to  tiro  house  of  Mr 
Alexander  Gilliland,  tore  him  away  from  his  family,  and 
beat  him  until  his  life  was  despaired  of.”  The  Telegraph 
adds:  “The  number  of  the  Kentuckians  is  increasing 
hourly,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  is  up  in  arms.” 

Flour-  Receipts  at  New  York,  down  the  Hudson, 
during  the  season  of  1343  1.4.11,253  bids. 

Do  1314  1,440,667  do. 

Guano.  The  little  island  of  Ichaboe,  on  the  African 
coast,  is  likely  to  disappear.  A letter  to  the  Boston  Dai- 
ly Advertiser,  dated  Sept.  12.  says— ‘I  arrived  here  two 
days  since,  and  find  the  place  completely  wedged  full  of 
vessels — over  two  hund.ed  sail  here.  Something  over 
30  vessels  to  day,  and  mostly  ships.  The  Island  is  all 
taken  up,  and  fully  half  taken  away.  1 shall  have  to  be 
over  three  months  probably  in  getting  lorded  On  the 
22J  of  the  same  month  there  were  upwards  of  300  sail 
at  the  Island. 

Bisiiot  Onderdonk’s  trial,  now  progressing  at  New 
York  before  the  house  of  bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  in  conclave,  excites  much  interest.  Seventeen 
bishops  constitute  the  house,  of  which  number  fourteen 
are  in  attendance,  Bishop  Chase,  of  Ohio,  presiding.— 
There  was  a proposition  made  to  exclude  inquiry  be- 
yond -a  certain  date,  but  it  failed.  Counsel  are  engaged 
ror  and  against  the  accused,  and  an  atteuq  t is  making 
to  have  the  trial  with  open  doors.  Females  of  respecta- 
bility are  witnesses  in  the  case.  The.  presenters  i.i  the 
case,  were  Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia;  they,  of  Tannest 
see,  and  Elliot,  of  Georgia.  It  is  stated  that  they  insis 
that  their  presentment  belaid  before  the  public,  "till  a 
view  of  demonstrating  that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
they  have  been  actuated  solely  by  wlial  they  considered 
the  best  interests  of  the  church  and  of  religion. 

The  Boston  municipal  election,  took  place  on  Mon- 
day last.  There  were  three  or  fou>-  parties  organized 
each  with  its  own  ticket,  and  consequently  lew  can- 


didates succedcd  to  obtain  the  requisite  majority.  The 
vote  for  mayor  stood — for  Quincy  (whig),  4,464;  Davis, 
(native  and  whig),  3,911;  Thnxter,  (Loco),  2,173;  scat- 
tering 2UG.  Mr.  Quincy  is  deficient  nearly  900  votes  of 
a majority  over  all  others.  Only  three  out  of  eight  aider- 
men  were  chosen,  and  those  three  were  supported  by 
both  the  whigs  and  the  natives-  There  are  also  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  vacancies  in  the  board  of  common 
council. 

Deaths,  during  tine  last  week,  at  New  York,  131;  of 
which  37  were  under  one  year  of  age;  25  were  from  Ire- 
land, 14  other  foreigners,  and  8 colored  persons. 


States  of  the  Union 

Rebellion  in  New  York.  The  anti-rent  payers  of 
the  counties  of  Albany  and  Ranssciaer,  finding  it  so 
easy  to  get  rid  of  their  obligations  and  avoid  payment 
of  rent,  by  disguising  themselves  as  Indians,  intimidat- 
ing if  they  can,  and  if  not,  tarring  and  feathering  any 
officer,  agent,  or  owner  who  attempts  to  exact  payment, 
the  infection  now  spreads,  and  associations  are  said  to 
be  forming  in  many  of  tiie  counties,  very  similar  in  cha- 
racter.' A large  body'  of  men,  say  over  200,  disguised 
! as  Indians,  in  Columbia  county,  a few  days  since,  met 
| a sheriff  who  was  about  to  expose  some  property  for  sale 
Al  Philadelphia  88,  of  which  31  .were*  under  one  year,  I nn<jetr  execution,  and  obliged  him,  by  violence,  to  give 
9 were  colored  persons,  and  14  died  of  consumption.  ^aioeis_’  ''n  , !,  1U  1!. 1 ^urnt,  gave  three 


At  Baltimore , 46;  of  whom  15  were  under  one  year,  one 
was  aged  93,  one  aged  104  years;  9 were  Free  colored,  and 
2 slaves. 

Joseph  Taney  died,  near  Emmellsburg,  Frederick  co, 
on  the  24th  ult„  aged  90  years.  He  bore  arms  in  defence 
of  his  country,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

Jacob  Sleppj/,  on  the  29th  Nov.,  at  Baltimore  aged  84, 
one  of  the  defenders  of  that  city  in  1814.  He  was  a prac- 
tical architect  of  no  ordinal y capacity — an  active  me- 
chanic—m honest  man. 

Thomas  Morris,  tire  late  abolition  candidate  for  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  formerly  a member  of 
congress  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  died  suddenly  on  the  7th 
inst 


cheers,  and  cautioned  the  officer  not  to  attempt  further 
progress.  1 - . 

North  Carolina.  Texas  resolution.  The  following 
resolution,  offered  in  the  home  of  representatives  of  the 
state,  after  a protracted  debate,  was  negatived,  ayes  62. 
navs  119,  notwithstanding  its  proviso. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  territo'y  of  Texas 
ought  to  be  annexed  to  the.  United  States  as  speedily  as 
possible,  provided  the  same  can  be  effected  without  any 
compromise  of  the  rights,  interests,  and  honor  of  the 
Union. 

South  Carolina  on  the  Petition  Rule.  On  the 

. , at  his  residence  near  Bethel,  in  that  state."  He\vas  j information  of  the  repeal  by  the  house  of  representatives 
Cincinnati  a day  or  two  before,  apparently  in  perfect  i f 1 tv  asningtoii,  of  the  25th  (old  21st  rule,)  reaching.  Co- 
heahh.  The  leading  abolition  journal  in  Boston,  announc-  lumbia,  wneie  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  is  novi 


ing  his  death,  soys — “He  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen. 
The  only  man  who.  for  twenty  years,  has  stood  erect  in  the 
United  Stales  Senate.  For  defending  freedom  in  that  body 
against  the  insidious  attacks  of  Henry  Clay,  the  false- 
hearted democratic  party  d.opped  him  to  find  a tool  suffi- 
ciently supple  to  suit  the  tyrant  south.  A great  man  has 
fallen  in  his  armor!  We  had  hoped  to  see  him  preside 
over  that  body  from  which  sycophants  removed  him.  O! 
ihat  iiis  spirit  may  revisit  that  disgraced  hull,  and  re-ani- 
mate  the  dying  flame  of  liberty!” 

Delia  A.  Weestf.r.  A letter  from  this  female  teach, 
er,  now  in  prison  at  Lexington,  Ivy.,  on  a charge  of  aid- 
ing’or  enticeing  a slave  or  slaves  from  that  state  to  es- 
cape from  the  service  of  their  master,  wires  to  her 
friends  in  Boston: 


ovv 

in  session,  Mr.  Pickens,  accompanied  by  a few  brief 
re; narks,. proposed  in  the  senate  thereof,  the  following 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  without  a dissenting  voice, 
and  sent  to  the  house  of  representatives  for  concurrence. 

Resolved,  That  this  senate  considers  the  recent  move- 
ment in  the  house  of  representatives  in  congress,  in  re- 
lation to  lire  reception  of  petitions  to  abolish  slavery  in 
any  p.  rtion  of  this  confederacy  as  calculated  to  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  our  state,  as  & flagrant  outrage  upon  our 
lights,  and  a decided  step  towards  the  subversion  of  our 
institutions,  and  tbs  di-sohuion  ol  this  Uni  in. 

Resolved,  That  on  this  subject  we  admit  no  legislative 
power  in  congress,  and  that  such  legislation  will  be  in 
fact  a dissolution  of  the  federal  compact. 

Resolved,  That  if  there  should  be" legislation  on  this 
subject  by  congress,  that  the  governor  of  this  stale  i3 


‘Please  tell  my  dear  moffier  (if  shemusl  know  it)  not  hereby  requested  to  call  the  legislature  together,  in  order 
:o  grieve  on  my  account,  nor  give  herself  the  least  mi  - J to  decide  upon  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  we  shall 


easiness 

should 


■?.  Tell  her  I ha  ve  not  yet  shed  a tear,  and  why  preserve  and  defend  our  ancient  rights  and  liberties, 
she  weep?  The  Lord  knows  what  is  for  the  A resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature 


should  she  weep:  4 ho  JL,ord  knows  wnat  is  tor  the  A resolution  has  been  i 

best;  and  I can  patiently  wait,  firmly  believing  he  will  ! inquiring  into  the  constilu 
so  order  all  things  as  shall  1 c -■  promote  his  glory.  Ti  ll  j Carolina  to  extend  pecuni 
my  beloved  father  i'  seems  to  have  a very  happy  influ-  of  Texas. 


my  beloved  timer  it  scorns  to  nave  a very  happ. 
enceon  die  minds  of  the  people,  when  I tell  them  that 
[ was  not  brought  up  to  lie  an  aboli  t ion  is1;  when  I tell 
them  that  all  such  principles  are  entirely  contrary  to  rny 
training.  If  they  fully  believed  me  in  this,  if  they  could 
know  to  a certainly  that  my  father  is  pro  slavery,  and 
had  ever  been  an  enemy  and  strenuous  opposer  to  the 
abolition  cause,  I have  no  doubt  it  would  operate  greatly 
to  iny  advantage;  but  thc-y  seem  to  think,  as  a matter  of 
course,  that  all  northern  and  eastern  persons  are  anti- 
slavery.  How  vastly  they  mistake  the  reality.  Also 
please  tell  my  father,  that  Gen.  John  M.  M’Calla,  a par- 
ticular friend  and  pa'ron  of  mine,  and  the  celebrated 
democratic  efector  of  this  state,  together  with  the  fa- 
mous Gen.  -Coombs,  tiie  whig  elector,  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  Shy,  are  rny  counsel.  The  Hon.  Henry  Clay  lias 
alsogiven  me  •encouragement  of  appearing  in  iny  be- 
half. If  he  does,  all  will  be'ioeU,  ns  lie  is  a great  fhvor 
ite  in  this  community.  All  1 need  now, is  funds.  I have 
only  one  hundred  and  flheen 'dollars  by  me.  This  will 
not  do  much  towards  paying  lawyers.  I am  advised  to 
employ  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  but  the  want  cf  funds 
prevents  iny  writing  to  him.  Tire  fees  of  lawyers  al- 
, ready  employed,  amount  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
! lars.  They  expose  themselves  to  great  censure  fur  ap 
| pearing  at  all  on  ibis  exciting  question. 

Detroit,  Micii.  The  present  population  is  10,948 
in  1340,  9,124 — increase  1,82!  in  four  years,  or  an  aver- 
age of  456  a year, 

Pir.-.te  of  the  Mediterranean.  A letter  from  Trieste, 
30th  October,  1344,  which  we  Unci  in  theN.  Y.  Tribune, 
says: 

“We  have  news  of  i he  capture  of  an  extraordinarily 
large  and  well  equipped  piratical  Barque,  named  the 
Avenger’’  taken  into  Trieste!  The  disdosuris  the  hands 
onboard  made  to  their  capturers  were  hnrond  concep- 
tion. Their  confessions  are  not  fully  known,  but  this 
much  is  true:  Tile  barque  has  been  cruising,  practical- 
ly, lor  the  last  two  years,  and  in  that  lime  there  have 
been  no  less  than  209  murders  committed  by  tiie  crew, 
and  ten  ships,  three  barques,  one  brig,  and  eleven 
schooners,  taken  and  plundered  by  her.  The  amount  of 
treasure  tound  on  board  the  vessel  was  immense.  Site 
is  an  English  built  vessel,  with  tall,  raking  masts,  and  oi 
about  7c0  tons  burthen,  very  sharp  and  deep!’’ 

Texas.  Anson  Jones,  the  new  president,  look  charge 
of  the  executive  duties  on  t he  2 1 inst.  A party  of  In- 
dians made  their  appearance  at  Austin  on  the  3J  ult , 
and  abducted  two  children,  a girl  of  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  a boy  of  twelve  years,  daughter  and  soil  ol 
Mrs.  Simpson,  a widow  lady.  Some  gentlemen  imme- 
diately went  in  pursuit,  but  failed  in  rescuing  the  chil- 
dren from  their  savage  captors.  Trie  country,  generally, 
appears  to  be  remarkably  quiet. 

Henry  Clay,  by  a deed  bearing  date  the  9th  inst.1 
has  manumitted  Iiis  personal  servant  Charles  DupeJ 
“in  consideration  of  the  fidelity,  attachment,  and  servi- 
ces,” of  sail  servant. 


tilulionality  and  ability  of  South 
pecuniary  assistance  to  the  republic 


Florida.  Quite  an- active  movement  is  taking  place 
in  Florida  in  favor  of  forming  a state  of  that  territory. 
A meeting  of  the  citizens  -of  Washington  Co.  w as  held 
on  the  231  ult.  to  consider  this  subject,  and  resolutions 
urging  it  upon  congress  were  adopted. 

One  reaosn  assigned  for  the  movement  at  tills  mo- 
ment j.~,  that  FI  rida  may  balance  Iowa,  a non-slave- 
holding stole  about  to  enter  the  union. 

The  water  question  lias  been  decided  in  favor  of  intro- 
ducing water  from  Long  Pond,  by  a large  majority. 

Onto  The  legislature  met  at  Columbus  on  the  2J 
inst.  The  Hon.  David  Chambers  (WJ  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  senate,  and  John  M.  Gallagher,  Esq. 
( W.)  speaker  of  the  house  cf  delegates. 

U.  Stales  senator.  On  the  5lh  insr,  the  two  houses 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  a senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Tappan, 
whose  term  expires  on  the  4th  of  March  next.  The  vole 
stood  tor  Thomas  Corwin  (W.)  60;  David  T.  Disney 
(L.H6. 

Judii  ial.  On  the  same  day  Judge  Lane  was  re-elect- 
ed supreme  judge  of  the  state. 

Ohio-  A series  of  resolutions  lias  been  reported  in  the 
legislature,  which  it  was  expected  would  pass,  among 
which  are  the  folio. , mg  — 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
j pie  ol  O . : i • . in  her  name  we  protest  against  t lie  union  of 
Texas  with  'lie  United  Sia-cs,  as  unconstitutional,  un- 
just. revolutionary,-  and  tending  to  disunion. 

Resolved , That  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  be  requested  to  use  their  utmost. endeavors  io 
prevent  the  annexation  io  the  United  Siates. 

Assault  on  J.  Q.  Adams,  Esq.  Thomas  Sangster, 
who  keeps  art  agency  olfice  near  the  western  termina- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  is  a native  of  Virginia, 
on  Thursday  morning  last,  before  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives were  in  session,  sent  a message  by  one  of  the 
pages  to  Mr.  Adams  that  he  wished  to  see  him  in  the 
lolfbv,  to  which  Mr.  A.  inunedia  e'y  repaired.  AI-.  S. 
accosted  him— “You  are  wrung, ’and  I’il  kick  you,”— 
attempting  at  the  same  time  to  seize  Mr.  Adams,  who, 
however,  got  hold  of  the  assailant’s  wrists  and  held  him 
fora  timer  Mr.  3.  attempted  next  to  strike  Mr.  A.  in 
the  face,  but  bystanders  interfered,  and  Sangster  left 
the  house.  The  sergeant-at-arms  and  his  attendants, 
bearing  the  mice  of  the. home,  pursued,  to  arrest  him. 
A warrant  from  one  of  the  district  justices  of  the  peace, 
granted  on  the  affidavit  of  two  witnesses,  and  strived  by 
officer  Burr,  reached  him  before  the  seigeant.  He  un- 
derwent examination-.  The  magistrate  committed  him 
for  want  of  security. 

The  I-Ion.  Caleb  Cushing,  American  commis;  oner 
to  China,  was  reported  to  have  arrived  at  tire  city  < t 
Mexico,  overland  from  The  Pacific  on  his  return  to  ihe 
United  States;  and  he  was  expected  to  be  at  Vera  Cruz 
in  a few  days,  to  embark  on  board  of  the  barque  Euge- 
nia, lying  at  that  port,  and  bound  for  N.  York. 
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Great  Britain-  The  steamer  Acadia  reached  Boa- 
ton  on  the  2lst,  cringing  Liverpool  dates  ro  the  -4th  inst. 
She  brings  but  little  news.  The  Great  Western  wnich 
took  out  information  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  had 
arrived,  and  the  press  was  teaming  with  speculations 
upon  the  effect  of  information  to  them  quite  unexpected. 
The  free  trade  party  were  in  esctacies  and  in  high  hopes 
of  a repeal  of  our  tariff. 

Willmer  & Smith’s  European  Times  of  Dec.  4,  says: 
“The  Great  Western  last  week  brought  the  intelligence 
of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk-,  as  piesid&ntof  the  United 
States.  A different  result  had  been  anticipated.  A 
struggle  so  momentous  must  have  important  consequen- 
ces, and,  accordingly,  ttie  subject  has  been  viewed  and 
analyzed  in  every  possible  light  and  shape  by  the  Eng- 
lish press.  Republicanism  in  every  phase,  democratic 
influences,  with  all  their  advantages  and  drawbacks,  the 
success  and  otherwise  ot  the  great  North  American  fami- 
ly experiment,  since  it  cut  all  connection  with  John  Bull, 
and  set  up  house  keeping  on  its  own  account — all  these 
topics  have  passed  in  review,  and  have  been  treated  at 
great  length,  with  much  ability, a.nd;,  generally  speaking, 
with  candor,  during  the  last  tew  days.  No  country  in 
the  world  puzzles  the  political  economists  and  the  specu- 
lators in  abstract  theories  so  much  as  the  U.  Stales.  It 
is  an  enigma:  people  here  seethe  union  daily  going 
a-head,  increasing  in  all  the  elements  of  national  pros- 
perity, abounding  in  all  that  constitutes  wealth  and 
greatness,  and  yet  hardly  a day  passes  that  its  speedy 
ruin  is  not  predicted.  ‘It  cannot  possibly  hang  togeth- 
er- exclaims  one— ,-and  the  slavery  ot  the  south  is  refer- 
red to.  ‘It  contains  within  its  bosom  the  elements  of 
dissolution,’ cries  another — and  the  array  of  races  and 
sects  against  each  other  in  the  great  cities  of  the  north 
is  pointed  out.  ‘A  people  that  are  too  dishonest  to  pay 
tueir  debts,  can  never  command  respect,  or  become 
permanently  happy  and  prosperous,’  shouts  a city  usu- 
rer, as  he  buttons  up  his  greasy  breeches  pockets,  and 
snaps  the  finger  o|  scorn  at  Pennsylvania,  and  her  half- 
score repudiating  sisters.  Reasons  areas  plentiful  as 
blackberries  why  America  cannot  flourish  or  endure; 
but,  there  stands  the  undeniable  fact,  staring  the  logi- 
cians and  political  economists  in  the  face,  that  she  does 
thrive,  and  that  every  move  hitherto  taken  by  her  people 
has  been  onward;  that  every  man  in  the  towns  is  an  in- 
dependent ctlizen,  and  every  one  in  the  country  an  jude- 
Fflion-^iu/iiappily,  no  novelties  in  England — are  un- 
known on  the  other  si-Je  of  the  Atlantic,  where  destitu- 
tion, unless  produced  by  intemperance  or  by  idleness, 
has  no  i-xisterice. 

Mr.  Polk’s  success  has  not  been  favorably  received  in 
England.  He  is  a new  man — his  name  is  strange  to 
our  ears  as,  until  recently,  it  was  to  those  ot  his  own 
countrymen— and  the  English  love  not  new  names  no-r 
new  men.  His  success  has  been  mainly  secured  b.y  the 
annexation  cry— an  unpopular  cry  on  thi.s.  sid.e  of  [he 
Atlantic,  as  disassociated  with  slavery  and  its  evils. 
He  owes  it  to.  the  combined  support  of  the  repudiatovs.  ot 
the  north  and  the  planters  of  the  south — an  ominous  al- 
liance, Finhlly,  s the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  is  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  his  policy,  the  holders  of  the  tainted  bonds  see. 
no  chance  of  touching  their  dollars.  Nevertheless,  a 
large  party— the  free  trade  parly — rejoice  in  Polk’s  elec- 
tion, becase  they  believe  he  will  popularize  the.  tariff, 
and  place  the  commerce  of  the  turn  countries  on  a more 
liberal  and  satisfactory  basis. 

Ireland.  Mr.  O’Connell  attended  the  repeal  associa- 
tion meeting  on  the  26th  ult  as  eloquent  as  ever.  The 
principal  incident  of  interest  to  us  was  his  introduction 
of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Moriarty,  of  Philadelphia,  whom  iie  re- 
gretted to  see  in  this  country.  Personally,  he  rejoiced  to 
see  him,  but  he  regretted  exceedingly  the  cause  that 
brought  hi  in  there — it  was  to  raise  money  to  rebuild  the 
churches  that  had  been  burnt  during  the  late  riots.— 
(Hear.)  The  public  were  aware  that  atrocity  unparal- 
leled in  civilized  times— horrors  that  made  many  men 
ashamed  to  belong  to  human  nature — had  been  perpe 
trated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pniladeiphiajunder  the  name 
of  natives,  against  the  CathoJics  and  the  Irish-.  On  the 
first  occasion  of  these  riots  they  held  a meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  resolutions  against  the  Catho 
lies,  and  as  the  Irish  , were  allowing  them  to  proceed 
peaceably,  they  moved  an  adjournment  into  the  Irish 
quarter.  They  went  looking  for  a riot,  and  the  person 
who  went  amongst  Irishmen  for  such  a purpose  was  not 
likely  to  be  disappointed,  or,  if  he  were,  he  could  easilv 
get  up  a riot  himself.  They  destroyed  two  Cath  die 
churches,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of 
American  independence,  that  brutal  a. id  barbarous  mob 
got  the  authorities  to  disarm  the  Catholics  under  the  pre- 
tence that  they  should  be  protected,  and  then  attacked 
them  until  they  were  driven  back  by  a superior  military 
or  militia  force.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this  horrible 
instance  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
rejoiced  that  no  Catholic  people  had  ever  been  guilty  of 
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any  fanatical  violence,  though  Catholic  sovereigns — as 
in  the  atrocious  reign  of  queen  Mary  of  England— had 
done  so.  He  read  the  other  day  in  a.n  American  news- 
paper a leading  article,  stating  tha.l  peace  could  never 
be  established  in  America  until  those  misguided  and  un- 
fortunate people*  the  M unions*  were  annihilated,  and 
it  then  added  after  the  Mormons  were  exterminated  they 
should  exterminate  the  Catholics.  He  would  leave  the 
meeting  to  consider  what. slate  ofsocictyit  was  in  which 
such  a newspaper  was  supported.  It  was  from  that 
system,  of  miscreant  murder  that  his  rev.  friend  had  re- 
turned, and  he  trusted  that  his  introduction  of  him  to 
that  associationjwonld  not  he  injurious  to  him  in  his  ef 
fort  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  ereption.  of  these 
churches.  (Cheers,  and  hear,,  hear.). 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Miriarty  in  reply,  was.  highly  spi- 
rited. We  shall  probably  find  room  for  an  abstract  of 
it  in  our  next. 

Poland.  The  Russian  government,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  has  issued  an  order,  bv  which  all  males, 
without  distinction,  are  henceforth  prohibited  from  con- 
tracting mayriagps.  till  they  have  completed  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  their  age. 

Tfie  cause  of  temperance  societies  has  received  a se- 
vere blow  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  They  had  been 
particularly  successful  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  bordered  on  the  republic  of  Cracow,  and  in  Up- 
per Silesia,  where  the  country  people,  following  the  ex- 
liortation  of  the  clergy,  renounced  in  a body  the  use  of 
brandy.  But  the  government  has  latety  interfered  to 
check  the  temperance  societies,  and  has  published  a cir- 
cular prohibiting  them,  and  fo/biding  the  clergy  to  pro- 
mote by  addresses  from  the  pulpit  an  object  which  is  so 
beoefipial  to  the  country  people. 

Mexico.  A,  report  has  reached  N.  York,  via  Hava- 
na, said  to  have  been  brought  there  by  a steamer  from 
Vera  Cruz,  stating  that  the  Mexican  congress  had  cen 
sured  the  minister  of  war  for  placing  Santa  Anna  at  the 
hpad  of  the  army,  as  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
prohibits  the  supreme  executive  from  that  station.  In 
consequence  of  which  they  had  given  the  command  to 
Gen.  Bassadre,  leaving  San'a  Anna  in  command  of  the 
troops  of  the  districts — to  which  the  army  had  marched 
on  the  23.1,  under  his  command,  consisting  of  7000  in- 
fantry,  1500  cavelry,  and  20  pieces  of  artillery.  Great 
confusion  and  disorder  is  said  to  prevail  at  Mxico. 

TEXAS. 

^n/cr'vsfsr'- - ' 

Two  gentlemen  from  Missouri,  who  have  just  ar- 
rived, for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a location  to  move 
to,  state,  that  they  counted  all  the  emigrant  wagons 
as  they  passed  between  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  and 
Doaksvilie,  some  coming,  and  some  returning  (ro.m 
lh.e  Trinity  country.  There  were  225,  wagons  com- 
ing, and  75.  returning.  As  they  met  on  the  road,  the 
faint  hearted,  vvh.o  were  going  back,  would  tell  their 
difficulties,  which,  were  all  embraced  in  the  want  of 
provisions,  arising  from  the  want  of  means  to  get 
them,  with  the  addition  that  those  who  turn  back  from 
a good  work  always  make,  namely,  that  every  body 
that  started  with  them  was  doing,  or  about  to  do  like- 
wise— which  was  untrue.  But  they  stopped  npne— 
they  deterred  none.  Those  whose  faces  were  turned 
hitherward,  kept  or.;  and  being  warned  of  the  high 
price  of  corn,  on  Trinity,  will,  generally  wait 
till  spring,  before  they  go  there,  spending  the  winter 
where  corn  is  cheaper  and  easier  obtained.  Even 
pow,  as  we  write,  four  wagons,  are  passing  the  office 
from  Green  county,  Illinois,  with  ‘-Polk  D.allas,  Ore- 
gon and  Texas,”  painted  on  the  covers.  These  intend 
going  direct  to  the  forks  of  Trinity. 

Red  River  County  Statistics t Northern  Division. — 
Whiles  subject  to  military  duty  598;  old  men  boys 
788:  females  1096:  total  2477;  of  which  668  are  entitl- 
ed to  vote.  Blacks  between  10  and  60  years,  718;  over 
and  under  those  ages  472;  total  colored  1190. 

• Agricultural  Products.  Bales  of  cotton  last  year 
1346,;  acres  in  cotton  this  year  4708:  in  corn  8468, 
wheal  771,  oats  943;  potatoes  196:  peas  731;  barley 
3,  15,616,. 

Southern  Division,  population  while  males  subject 
lo  military  duly,  414:  old  men  and  boys  513:  iptnales 
774:  total  whiles  1701:  of  which  426  are  entitled  to 
vote.  Blacks  bet  a eeu  10  and  60  years  434  below  and 
above  those  ages  234  total  colored  668 — grand  total 
2371. 

Agricultural  Products,.  Bales  of  cotton  last  year  915 
acres  in  cotton  this  year  3258,  wheat  28;  oats  71; 
potatoes  256;  peas  1799;  rice  6;  total  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion this  )ear  11,654. 

Total  m the  county  27.270 

do  of  whites  subject  to  military  duty  1012 

do  of  voters  1033 


do  of  ertire  population  6035 

do  bales  of  cotton  made  last  year  2261 

do  of  cotton  gives  in  the  county  33 

Dfiio  Large  is  Texas.  A Texas  paper  answers  the 
interrogatory  thus:,  It  contains  318,000- square  miles 
and  is  full  as  la,rge  as  the  following  states  united: 


Louisiana, 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Georgia 

South,  Carolina, 

Virginia 

Total 


Square  miles. 

43.000. 

48.000 

50.000 

62.000 
33,000 

64.000. 


Pop.  in  1840.. 
352,411 
375,651 
590,767 
694,392 
614,398 
1,239,797 


307,000 


3, 844,505, 
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Immigration.  The  following  is  an  abstract  from 
the  official  report  of  the  Department,  of  the  number 
of  passengers  that  have  arrived  in  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries,  during  tfie  year  ending  Sen- 
lember  30,  1844:  P 


Maine 
New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Vermont 

North  Carol  ina 

South  Carolina 

Florida 

Louisiana 


Of  which  were  males. 
“ 1 ‘ femaleji 


3,649 
256 
6,440 
154 
58 
59,762 
4,886 

5,006 
32 
197 
5 
330 
58 
3,889 

84,764 
48,897 

- 84,764 

Morse’s  magnetic  telegraph,.  Dr.  Page.,  of  the  Pa- 
tent office,  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  his 
magneto,  elec  trie  apparatus,  furnishes  the.  requisite  elec- 
tricity for  operating  with,  the  telegraph,  and  thereby  ob- 
viates the  trouble  and  expense  of  a galvanic  battery  al- 
together. Communications  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  Baltimore  to  Washington,  distance  of  80 
miles,  have  been  effected  with  it,  with  complete  success. 
This  is  a vast  improvement. 

Supreme  court  of- the  U.  S.  December  27.  Thos. 
VP.  Dorr,  vers.  Rhode  Island.  The  court  decided  that 
they  have  no  power  to  grant  the  habeas  corpus  prayed 
for  by  the  counsel  in  this  case. 

The  Texas  Annexation  question.  Attempts 
were  made  in  the  house  of  representatives  during 
this  week  to  commence  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
position on  this  subject,  but  the  holydays  always 
make  a thin  house,  it  was  concluded  on  all  bands 
to  defer  the  discussion  until  Monday  next,  on  which 
day  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingeraoll  has  given  notice  that  h|3  pro- 
ject will  be  taken  up  for  debate. 

Reports  say  that  the  question  on  annexation  is  to 
he  taken  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  8th  of 
January  next. 

The  treaty  sIaking  power.  The  following  cor- 
respondence in  relation  lo  the  constitutionality  of 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  proposition  now  before  the  senate, 
(and  equally  applicable  to  the  report  made  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Ingersoll  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  in 
the  house  representatives)  for  annexing  Texas  lo  the 
Union  by  a j- lint  resolution,  is  extracted  from  Hie 
New  York  Evening  Post- 
il will  be  observed  that  Mr  Gallatin  in  his  letter 
makes  no  objection  to  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union, 
in  the  abstract,  his  objection  is  to  the  mode  by  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  be  effected,  his  views  always 
command  respect  because  of  his  great  experience, 
his  admitted  capacity  as  a statesman  and  his  well 
known  republican  principles,  a relict  of  the  days  of 
Jefferson. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  taken  the  liberty  lo  send  you  a 
copy  of  an  article  written  for  the  Evening  Fost,  on 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  resolution,  in  which  I endeavor  to 
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Will  you  do  me  the  favor 
to  give  your  opinion  on  the  ques 
lerience  in  public  affairs,  and  in- 


prove  it  unconstitutional, 
to  lof  k it  over,  and  to  gb 
tion?  Your  long  experience  in  pub! 
ticaate  knowledge  of  the  men  and  opinions  of  our 
best  age,  give  us  a sort  of  claim  on  you  to  advise  us, 
when  we  trunk  the  constitution  assailed.  Most  res- 
pectfully and  truly,  your  most  ob’t  serv’t, 

DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 

Hon  Albert  Gallatin.  Monday  evening. 

Dear  Sir:  1 have  received  your  note  of  yesterday, 
asking  my  opinion  respecting  theconstitutional  char- 
acter of  the  resolution  fer  annexing  Texas  by  a leg- 
islative act  now  before  congress.  Had  not  that  res- 
olution been  proposed,  I should  not  hove  thought  that 
there  could  be  a difference  of  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject 


Amount  of  alleged  loss 

462,135 

Loss  recovered  or  ascertained 

304,242 

Mail  depredators  arrested  and  tried 

100 

Paid  for  mail  bags,  4 years  ending  June  30, 
1840 

216,880 

1844 

70,558 

Annual  payment  to  railroad  comp-antes 

750,569 

Revenue  of  British  post-office,  under  the 
old  system  §7,000,41® 

“ “ “ “ new  “ 

3,000,000 

Letters  carried  by  Cunard  line  monthly 
Postage  on  “ “ “ 

60,000 

15.000 

Foreign 


paupers. 


Mr.  Berrien  submitted  a resolu- 
apted,  calling  on  the  secretary  of 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  CON  GERSS, 

SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

Decemrer  19.  Mexican  relations.  A message  was 
received  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 


A doubt  has  been  suggested,  whether  the  general 
government  has  the  right,  by  its  sole  authority,  to  add 
a foreign  dependent  state  to  the  Union;  and  I have 

ever  been  of  oj  inion  that  conditions  might  occur  in  

a treaty  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate,  such  as  j wj1jcj1  vvas  reaf)i  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Archer,  or- 
any  binding  the  United  States  to  pay  a sum  of  mo-  j dered  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  oil  foreign 
n ey  which  would  require  the  free  assent  of  cwigiess,  rt; tiorrs  and  printed. 

before  such  conditions  could  be  carried  into  effect. — j Reports.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  from  the  committee  on 

But  it  is  unnnecessary  on  this  occasion  to  discuss!  public  lands,  made  a favorable  report  on  the  bill 

those  questions.  That  now  at  issue  is  simply  this:  In  | to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  slate  of  Indiana,  to  eria- 
vvhom  is  the  power  of  making  treaties  vested  by  the  1 ^|e  sa  siate  to  complete  the  Wabash  and 
constitution?  The  United  States  have  recognised  the  £rje  canai  from  Terre  Haute  to  the  Ohio  river, 
independence  of  Texas;  and  every  compact  between  j\j r.  Bayard,  from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs, 
independent  nations  is  a treaty.  ! reported  a bill  to  renew  for  five  years  the  naval  pen- 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Slates  declares  that , slons_ 

“the  president  shall  h.ave  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- ! Also,  a bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  acts  jn 
vice  and  consent  of  the  senate  to  snake  treaties,  pro-  re|3tjon  to  the  pensions  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
vided  two  thirds  of  the  senate  concur.”  This  power1  0p  nava)  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 

is  not  given  to  congress  by  any  clause  of  the  constilu- [ Texas.  The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Phelps  on 

tjon.  B , yesterday,  relating  to  a call  for  the  various  treaty 

The  intended  joint  resolutions  propose  that  the  stipulations,  was  adopted, 
treaty  of  annexation  between  the  United  States  off  Revenue  laws.  Mr.  Evans  submitted  resolutions 
America  and  the  republic  of  Texas,  signed  on  the  ^ ca)j jng  for  information  of  amount  of  duties  refunded 
12th  of  April,  1844,  (which  treaty  is  recited  verba-  1 (]uringthe  pastyear,  circular  letters  of  the  treasury 
tim  in  the  resolution)  shall,  by  the  senate  and  house  department,  &c.  Also  copies  of  orders  to  the  sur- 

of  representatives  in  congress  assembled,  be  declared  vey0r  general  in  Louisiana  respecting  the  Houmas 

to  be  the  fundamental  law  ot  union  between  the  said  c;ajms. 

United  States  and  Texas,  as  soon  as  the  supreme  Foreign  emigration.  Mr.  Jb/mson  submitted  the  fol- 

authority  of  the  said  republic  of  Texas  shall  agree  iowing,  which  lies  over  under  the  rule: 

to  the  same.  I Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  directed  to 

The  senate  had  refused  to  give  its  consent  to  the  communicate  to  the  senate  such  information  as  may  be 
I he  senate  nao  reiusc  fe  p , h n jn  possession  of  the  department  of  state  as  to  tne  practice 

said  treaty,  and  the  resolution  dec  . of  foreign  governments  in  transferring  their  criminals 

Jnqde  by  congress  a^lundam.nU  W and  paupers  iu  o the  United  States;  and  that  he  also 
the  president,  and  two  thirds  of  both  houses  "wi’ftout  , , - — Lsyff  such  instructions,  if  any,  as  may 

his  approbation  the  power  of  makin- treaties  which  t0  consuls  and  their  agents  in  foreign  governments 

ms  approDauon  me  pow.ei  oi  ma«in0  treaties  vi  I, <cii  upo)1  thls  subjec<;  and  copies  of  such  reports,  if  any  as 

by  the  constitution,  was  expressly  and  exclusively  raay  have  been  received  iiom  such  consul  and  agents 
vested  in  the  president,  with  the  consent  of  two  thirds  1 in  relation  thereto. 

of  the  senate.  It  substitutes  for  a written  constilu- 1 Pea  Patch.  The  bill  to  settle  the  title  to  the  Pea 
tion,  which  distributes  and  defines  powers,  lhe_su-  Palch  Island  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 


premacy  or  as  it  is  called,  the  omnipotence  of  a Brit- 
ish parliament.  The  resolution  is  evidently  a direct 
and  in  its  present  shape,  an  undisguised  usurpation 
of  power  and  violation  of  the  constitution. 

it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  is  not  less  at 
war  with  the  spirit  than  with  the  letter  of  thatsacred 
instrument;  and  that  the  provision  which  requires  the 
consent  of  tv.  o thirds  of  l lie  senale,  was  intended  as 
a guarantee  of  the  slates’  l ights,  and  to  protect  the 
weaker  against  the  abuse  of  the  treaty  making  pow- 
er, if  vested  in  a hare  majority.  But  the  case  ap- 
pears tv  me  so  clear,  that  1 would  fear  to  obscure 
that  which  is  self  evident,  by  adding  any  argument 
to  the  simple  recital  of  the  constitutional  provision 
prid  of  the  proposed  resolution. 

I have  the  ho,nor  to  be  with  high  consideration 
and  personal  regard,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant.  ' ALBERT  GALLATIN- 

JYr.w  York,  \lth  Dec.  1844. 

David  Dudley  Field,  esq.,  New  York. 


Post  office,  statistics  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1844: 

Number  oi  post  offices  supplied 
Miles  of  mail  transportation 


Increase  of  mail  transportation  oyer  last 
year 

Cost  of  mail  transportation  for  the  year 
Receipts  for  the  year,  letter  post- 


age 


Newspaper  postage 
Fines 

Miscellaneous 


3,676  161 
547,743 
135 
11,245 


Expenditures  settled  and  paid 

“ for  other  objects  than  trans- 
portation 

Revenue  collected  in  four  years 
Disbursements  by  the  agent  of  depart- 
ment 

Saved  on  recent  lettings,  middle  section 
Mail  depredations  reported  in  three  years 


Oregon.  Mr.  Alcldnson,  on  leave,  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a territorial  government  in  the 
territory  of  Oregon.  The  bill  was  twice  read— Mr. 
A.  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  committee  on  the 
territories. 

Mr.  Archer  opposed  the  reference  to  the  committee 
on  territories,  and  moved  to  refer  the  bill  lo  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations. 

On  this  motion  of  reference  a protracted  debate 
sprang  up,  between  Messrs.  Alchinscn,  Archer,  Bagby, 
Benton,  Woodbury,  Marelicad,  Buchanan,  Walker,  Bay- 
ard, Merrick,  White,  Poster,  of  N.  Y..  and  Breese. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  question  was  taken 
on  Mr.  Archer’s  motion  for  reference  to  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations  and  negatived,  as  follows: 
YEAS— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien,'-.Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Foster,  of 
Tennessee,  Francis,  Huntington,  Johnson,  Mang’uin, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Rives,  Uuliam’ 
Wood  bridge  — 20. 

NAYS — Messrs,  Allen,  Ashly,  Atclunson,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Bemon.  Brecse,  Buchanan,  Dickinson,  Fairfield] 
Fuster,  of  N.  York,  Hannegan,  Haywood,  Henderson,’ 
Huger,  Merrick,  Niles,  Porier,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  Tap- 
pan,  Walker,  White,  Woodbury. — 24. 

Finally,  the  bill  was  referred  to  a select  committee 
of  five  members;  which  were  ordered  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  chair,  and  are  as  follows:  Messrs.  Atchin- 
son.  Walker,  Rives,  Crittenden,  and  Allen. 

The  senate  then  adjourned  till  Monday. 

December  23.  A message  from  the  president 
communicated  the  Correspondence  as  called  for  of 
the  secretary  of  slate  and  the  minister  to  France. 
Presidential  election-  Mr.  Berrien,  from  the  com- 
4,237,285  mittee  on  the  judiciary  reported,  with  an  amende 
4,296,867  ment,  the  house  bill  fixing  a uniform  time  for  the 
! election  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  U. 

1,358,316 1 States. 

7,488,087  | French  spoliations.  Mr.  Choate,  from  the  commiC- 
[ tee  on  foreign  relations,  reported  a bill  for  ascer- 
404,852!  taining  the  claims  for  French  spoliations. 

91,471 1 Patents.  Mr.  Choate  also  submitted  a resolution 
1,934  1 that  the  committee  on  patents  be  instructed  to  en- 


14,103 
35,409,624 


413,100 

2,938,551 


Revolutionary  pensions.  The  senate  considered  and 
passed  a joint  resolution  expianatary  of  the  act 
making  provision  for  revolutionary  pensions. 

Post  office.  Mr.  Merrick  gave  notice  that  oti  some 
rly  day  he  should  introduce  three  several  bills,  of 
e following  description,  viz:  To  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  foreign  mails.  To  give  the  post 
office  department  a permanent  right  in  the  ease  of 
certain  railroads.  To  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
post  office  department  certain  steamers. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned 
■till  the  26th. 

December  26.  Memorials  on  a variety  of  topics 
were  presented. 

Resolutions.  Mr.  Woodbury;  to  pay  the  balance  of 
$65  due  for  funeral  expences  for  those  whose  lives 
were  lost  on  board  the  Princeton. 

The  bill  authorising  a settlement  with  the  sureties 
of  Samuel  Swartwout,  by  compromise,  was  called 
up,  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Huntington  moved  for  the  printing  of  300 
extra  copies  of  the  Coast  Survey,  by  Professor 
Baehe,  which  were  ordered. 

A bill  appropriating  a grant  of  land  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  from  Terre 
Haute  to  the  Ohio  river,  was  taken  up,  passed  and 
sent  to  the  houre. 

The  senate  adjourned  at  an  early  hour,  till  the  30th. 

BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Dec.  19.  Magnetic  Telegraph.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Morris,  asked  leave  lo  submit  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a 
bill  to  continue  the  magnetic  telegraph  from  Baltimore 
to  New  York,  by  way  ol  Philadelphia. 

Adopted. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Weller  asked  leave  to 
introduce  a joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  senale  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  (the  su- 
preme authorities  ot  Texas  concurring  therein)  the  terri- 
tory now  known  as  the  republic  of  Texas  he  and  the 
lory  of  the  United  Slates.  ’ ~ "''r",,n  °{ the  lerr‘" 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  people  now  residing 
upon  the  said  territory  and  within  the  limits  ol  Texas 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  Uniied  States 
and  protected,  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and* 
property,  and  admitted,  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent 
with  (lie  principles  of  t he  federal  constitution,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  rights,  privileges,. and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  i he  United  Suites. 

J3e  it  Jmthci  7esolvcd}  1 hat  the  said  territory  hereby 
annexed  shall  be  known  as  the  ••Territory  of  Texas,”  arid 
unii.  otherwise  ordered  the  laws  of  Texas  now  existing 
shall  remain  in  full  force,  and  all  executive  and  judicial 
onicers  of  Texas  (except  the  presidovf,  vice  president, 
and  heads  of  departments)  shall  reta^k  their  offices,  with 
all  authoiify  and  power  a pp  ertai  n i n i h e re  to,  and  the 
courts  of  justice  there  established  shall 'lor  the  present  re* 
main  as  now  organized. 

J3e  it  further  resolved , That  all  (ides  and  claims  to 
real  estate,  valid  under  the  existing  laws  of  Texas,  shall 
be  deemed  and  held  so.  by  the  government  of  the  United 
btafes. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  public  lands  of  the 
said  territory  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  ot  the  debts  therein  created  anterior  lo  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  lor  which  the  faith  of  the  government  of 
lexas  has  been  given,  amounting,  as  is  supposed,  lo  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  commissioners  shall  here- 
after be  appointed,  under  such  restrictions  as  congress 
may  impose,  to  examine  and  report  the  cianns  which 
may  he  presented  against  the  government  of  Texas,  in 
o.der  that  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  as  aforesaid, 
may  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  thereof. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  commissioners  shall  here- 
after be  appointed,  wtio  shall  establish  the  boundary  ami 
divide  said  territory  in  such  manner  and  form  as  congress 
may  direct. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  supreme 
authorities  shall  signify  their  approval  of  these  resolutions, 
ihe  same  shall  be  deemed .and  held  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  W.  moved  that  it  be  committed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
be  printed. 

Air.  E.  S.  Hamlin  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  a se- 
lect committee  of  one  from  each  state  in  the  Union, 
with  instructions  to  report  to  this  h^use — 

First  Whether  congress  has  any  constitutional  power 
to  annex  a foreign  independent  nation  to  this  govern- 
ment; and,  ii  so,  by  what  article  and  section  of  the 
constitution  it  is  conferred;  whether  itis  among  Ihe  po  w. 
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Second.  Whether  die  iinnexalion  of  Texas  would  not 
extend  and  perpetuaie  slavery  in  the  slave  states,  and 
also  the  internal  siave  trade;  and  whether  the  United 
Siates  government  has  any  constitutional  power  over 
slavery  in  the  stales,  either  to  perpetuate  it  there  or  to  do 
1 1 am / tray 

1/hrdly.  Whether  the  United  States  havin'*  acknow- 
ledged the  iodepeodence  of  Texas.  Mexico  is  thereby 
deprived  of  her  right  to  reconquer  ihat  province. 

Fourthly  Toat  they  report  whether  Texas  is  owing 
any  debts  or  nor;  and,  if  she  is,  what  is  the  amount  and 
to  u loni  payable ; and  whether,  if  she  should  be  annex- 
ed the  United  Slates  government  would  be  bound  to 
pay  them  all. 

Fifthly.  That  they  report  what  treaties  are  in  exist 
ence  between  Texas  and  foreign  governments;  and  if 
she  should  he  annexed  to  the  United  States,  whether  the 
United  States  government  would  be  bound  by  the  law  of 
nations  to  fulfil  those  treaties. 

A motion  to  commit  to  the  whole  having  prece- 
dence to  the  last  motion  the  question  was  taken  on, 

and  decid“d  in  the  affirmative  by  yeas  109,  nays 

Mexico.  The  message  (inserted  last  week)  of  the 
president  with  its  accompanying  documents  was  re- 
ceived. Referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
lions  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Land  bill.  The  house  went  into  committee  and 
proceeded  with  the  bill  to  graduate  and  reduce  the 
Pr'ce  ®f  Public  lands.  Mr.  Ficklin  advocated  the 
dhi,  Mr.  Causrn  spoke  in  opposition  to  it. 

Postage.  Mr.  Hardin,  by  consent,  reported  from 
he  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post  roads,  a Dill 
to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage  and  prevent  frauds  on 
1.  n °?Re  dePartmen(i  which  was  received  and 
read  the  first  and  second  time,  and  committed  to 

Union'1'01'1166  °f  tlie  w,lo!e  bouse  on.the  state  of  the 

pJr  ?’l!  fr°m  the  senate  seltl,nS  the  title  to  the 
committee."  ^ U''Ce  ‘Uad  “d  l'eferretl  t0  iudiciar>' 
Letters  in  answer  to  calls  from  secretary  treasury 
were  presented,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

rida  y,  Dec.  20.  Sub-treasury  bill.  The  house 
resolved  itseil  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 

took  i 16  hU?r  (Mr'  C'  J^lnson)  m the  chair,  and 
took  up  the  bill  reported  at  the  last  session,  by  Mr. 

Dromgoo  le,  trom  the  committee  of  ways  and  means' 
to  provide  lor  the  collection,  safe  keeping,  and  d”s 
feu"  0 the  publ :c  money;  in  reference  to  the 
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Jin  section  imposing  imprisonment. 

After  discussion  and  proposed  amendments  and 
remarks  by  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Mams , Drome-ode 
Barnard,  C.  J.  Ingersott.  J.  R.  Ino-ersoll  O R ’ 

a«»u  GencncH,  iriB  fiuusc ’aujourifed.  40“‘ 

Saturday,  Dec.  21.  A resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Dromgoole  was  adopted,  to  terminate  all  debate  in 
committee  on  the  sub-treasury  within  two  hours. — 
The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  and  the 
debate  was  continued. 

Mr.  Hunt  addressed  the  committee  first  upon  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  and  secondly  upon  the  general 
political  questions  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  discussion,  and  expatiated  somewhat  upon  the 
aid  which  the  abolition  candidate  Birney  had  afford- 
ed to  the  election  of  Polk.  Mr,  H.  (having  been  in- 
terrupted by  Mr.  Payne, J referred  to  the  evidence 
proving  that  Mr.  Birney  preferred  Polk  to  Clay. 

Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Dillingham,  and  Mr. 
Cary,  having  spoken,  Mr.  Mams  moved  to  strike  out 
the  first  section.  Ruled  out  ol  order. 

The  bill  wasordeied  to  engrossment  by  125,  to  69, 
and  then  passed  as  follows; 

YEAS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Arrington,  Bailey, 'Belser, 
Benton,  Bidlaek,  Edward  J.  Biack,  James  Black,  James 
A.  Biack,  Blackwell,  Bower.  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Bnnkerhoff, 
Broadlieadj  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Win.  J.  Brown,  Burke’ 
Burt,  Caldwell,  Chappell,  Carpenter,  Jeremiah  Id,  Cary, 
Reuben  Chapman,  Augustus  A,  Chapman,  Clinton, 
Cotio,  Coles,  Cross,  Cullom,  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis, 
Joun  W.  Davis,  Dawson,  Dean,  Dillingham,  Douglass’ 
Dromgoole,  Ellis,  Furlee,  Ficklin,  Foster,  French,  Ful- 
ler, Hale,  "Hannibal,  Hamlin,  Hammett,  Haralson, 
Plays,  Henley,  Herrick,  Holmes,  Huge,  Hopkins,  Pious- 
ton,  Hubbard,  Hubnell,  Hughes,  James  B.  Hunt,  Chas. 
J-  Ing.rsoll,  Jainesun,  Cave  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson, 
George  W.  Jones,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Preston  King, 
Labranche,  Leonard,  Lucas,  Lumpkin,  McCauslin, 
Maclay,  McClelland,  McClernand,  McConnell,  Mc- 
Dowell, McKay,  Mathews,  Joseph  Morris,  Isaac  jE. 
Morse,  Murph),  Owen,  Parinenler,  Payne,  Pettit,  Eme- 
ry L).  Poller,  Purdy,  Rathbun,  David  S.  Reid,  Reding, 
Relte  Rilier,  Rubens,  Robinson,  Russell,  St.  John, 
ihos.  H.  Seymour,  David  L.  Seymour,  Simons,  Simp- 
sou,  Slidell,  John  T-  Smith,  ibomas  Sniilh,  Robert 
Smith,  Sieenrod,  Sieison,  John  Siewart,  Siiles,  James 
W.  Stone,  Allred  P.  Slone,  Strong,  Sykes,  Taylor, 
Thompson,  Tibbetts,  Tucker,  Weller,  Wentworth, 
Wheaton,  Benjamin  While,  Williams,  YVoodward,  Jos. 
A.  Wriglu — 123. 

MAYS — Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Ashe,  Baker,  Bar- 
ringer, Barnard,  Brengle,  Milton  Brown  Buffington, 


wmivin,  Chappell; "Chilton.  Clinch.  Olinghinn,  Collmner. 
Cranston,  Garre'  D avis.  Di-h  otv.  F’i-h.  Florence  Foot 
G 'ddings,  G •ggin,  Grinncll.  Grider,  Edward  S fl  unh  ; 

'far, leu,  Harper,  .bids  m.  'vVashiiigton  fin  ',  Joseph  R 
Ingersoll.  Irvin,  Jenks,  J.  P.  Kennedy.  D.  P King.  M II 
vaine.  E Joy  Morris,  Freeman  FT  iYIorse.  Moseley,  P it 
Pevion.  Pollock.  Preston.  Ram=ey.  Rnvner.  Chas 
M Reed  Rockwell,  Rodnev  Rogers.  Sample,  Rchenck. 
Semer,  Severance.  Albert  Smith.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Ste 
P Andrew  Stewart,  Summers,  Thomasson,  Tildeo 
Vn-iee,  vamneter.  Vinton.  Wethcred,  John  White, 
Wmtlirop,  Win.  Wright.— 69. 

The  bouse  adjourned. 

Monday , Dec  23.  On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown. 
the  bill  to  establish  a territorial  government  in  Ore- 
gon was  read  twice  arid  referred. 

Various  resolutions  were  submitted. 

Mileage.  Mr.  Cofifi,  from,  the  committee  on  mile- 
age, reported  a hi  1 1 providing  that  hereafter  the 
mileage  of  members  shall  be  computed  by  the  most 
direct  mail  route  from  their  residence  to  the  capitol. 

1 he  previous  question  was  moved  and  sustained, 
and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  by  a vote 
of  171  to  8.  The  question  then  being  on  the  third 
leading  of  the  bill,  it  was  objected  too;  so  it  lies  over. 

Mr.  Wentworth  gave  notice  that  when  the  bill 
comes  up  again  he  will  move  to.  amend  it  by  provi- 
ding that  no  member  shall  receive  pay  for  the  time 
lie  may  be  absent.  He  desired  that  it  should  effect 
eastern  as  well  as  western  men. 

Elections.  Sundry  joint  resolutions,  proposing 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  relative  to  the  re 
election  of  President,  &c.,  were  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  a select  committee. 

Mr.  Pratt  introduced  a joint  resolution  providing 
for  a more  perfect  accountability  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  public  property.  Read  a third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingcrsoll  gave  notice  that  to-morrow  he 
will  introduce  a bil I relative  to  children,  born  abroad, 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Slavery.  . Mr.  Ingersoll  presented  a petition  nu- 
merously signed  by  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  asking 
a change  in  the  constitution,  sa  that  the  public  lands 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  liberation  of  all  slaves 
n the  United  States.  Pie  moved  its  reference  to  the 
judiciary  committee. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  to  lay  the  petition  on  the 
table,  and  the  motion  prevailed.  Yeas  1 17,  nays  49. 

Mr.  Duncan  gave  notice  of  a bill  to  re-establish  the 
one  hour  rule. 

Texas. 


Mr.  Douglas  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  for  the  re-.annexation  of  Texas,  in 
conformity  to  the  treaty  of  1893,  for  the  purchase  of 

Louisiana,  notice  of  which  he  gave  this  morning. 

rwjfie, read,  and  committed. . . r__ 

ter  were  introduced  and  referred. 

The  House  then  adjourned  to  Thursday. 

Thursday,  Dec.  26.  A bill  to  establish  bylaw 
the  ii ativcism  ol  children  born  abroad  of  American 
citizens  who  have  no  intention  of  ohanging  their 
national  character,  was  reported,  on  leave,  by  Q.  J. 
Ingersoll.  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judi-, 
ciary.  Nothing  of  importance  transacted,  scarcely 
a quorum  being  at  any  time  present,  and  after  a short 
ssieson,  the  house  adjourned. 


OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS, 

accompanying  the  president’s  annual  message  to 

CONGRESS. 


MR.  SHANNON  TO  MR.  CALHOUN. 

Legation  of  the  United  Slates  of  America, 
Mexico,  JTbvember  12,  1844- 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith 
the  reply  of  his  excellency  Mr.  Rejon,  secretary  of 
foreign  relations,  to  my  note  of  the  14th  ultimo,  a 
copy  of  which  I sent  yon  with  my  last  despatch. — 
The  papers  accompanying  this  communication, 
(marked  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,)  will  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  correspondence  that  has  taken 
place  "between  this  legation  and  the  Mexican  minis- 
ter of  foreign  relations  on  the  subject  of  the  renewal 
of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico  againstTexas,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  conducted, 
since  the  date  of  my  last  despatch. 

The  note  of  the  Mexican  minister  of  the  31st  ulti- 
mo is  so  insulting,  both  in  its  language  and  charges, 
to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  such  a flagrant  breach  of  those  rules  of  cour- 
tesy that  should  characterize  international  diplomatic 
intercourse,  that  I felt  myself  called  upon  to  demand 
that  it  should  be  withdrawn.  To  this  demand  a still 
more  insulting  and  exceptionable  note  was  received 
in  reply,  in  language  so  grossly  offensive  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  that,  if  I 
had  consulted  my  own  feelings,  1 would  have  deman- 
ded my  pasports;  but,  in  view  of  the  consequences 
which  such  a course  would  involve,  and  not  wishing 
to  take  any  step  that  might  appear  rash,  I thought  it 


best  to  notify  the  Mexican  government  that  trie  two 
exceptionable  notes  (Nos.  1 and  3)  would  be  imme- 
diately referred  to  my  government  for  instructions, 
and  that  unless  they  were  withdrawn  all  official  in- 
tercourse between  this  legation  and  the  Mexican 
government  mast  cease  until  those  instructions  were 
received.  I have  found  myself  placed  in  a position 
which  no  person  can  properly  appreeiale,  unless  he 
was  here  and  familiar  with  the  circumstances  by 
which  I have  been  surrounded.  To  see  my  govern- 
ment insulted,  and  that  insult  made  the  subject  of 
boast  in  the  streets  by  the  partisans  of  the  present 
ai  ministration,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  mnkin'r 
political  capital,  seemed  to  demand  a more  prompt 
and  decisive  course  than  the  one  I have  adopted.— 
On  the  other  hand,  had  1 demanded  my  passports  at 
once,  1 might  have  been  charged  with  acting  with 
too  much  precipitancy,  and  without  a due  regard  to 
the  probable  consequences  resulting  from  sucl)0 a step. 
The  course  I have  adopted  loaves  the  government 
entirely  at  liberty  to  lake  that  course  in  the  matter 
which  the  honor,  dignity,  and  interests  of  the  nation 
may  demand;  and  1 hope  it  will  receive  the  approval 
of  the  president.  I know  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
!vLlr  Sovernment  to  act  with  great  forbearance  with 
Mexico;  but  this  in  my  judgment,  is  a mistaken  poli- 
cy, and  one  that  is  not  appreciated  in  this  country, 
by  either  the  people  or  government.  The  people 
and  government  of  the  United  States  are  the  objects 
of  continual  abuse  by  all  parties  here,  and  our  for- 
bearance is  attributed  to  our  party  divisions  rather 
than  a sincere  desire  on  our  part  to  cultivate  and 
preserve  friendly  relations  with  Mexico.  The  two 
notes  of  Mr.  Rejon  of  the  31st  ultimo  and  the  6th 
instant  were  each  sent  to  the  press  for  publication 
mimediately  they  had  been  received  by  this  legation. 

T hey  were  written  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the 
view  of  arousing  the  jealousies  and  exciting  the  pre- 
judices of  this  people  against  the  government  and 
southern  people- of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  to 
make  political  capital  for  the  party  in  power.  To 
accomplish,  this  object-,  yon  will  see  that  Mr.  Rejon 
has  not  hesitated  deliberately  and  purposely  to  mis- 
repesent,  in  the  most  gross  and  palpable  manner, 
both  of  my  notes,  and  to  charge  the  government  and 
southern,  people  of  the  United  States,  in  language  of 
(he  most  exceptionable  character,  with  acts  and’mo- 
tives  highly  dishonorable.  Under  these  circumstances 
I thought  I would  not  be  doing  my  duty  to  the  gov- 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  by  permitting-  the 
two  notes  of  Mr,  Rejon  to  go  to  the  Mexican  people, 
calculated  as  they  were  to  excite  against  us  feelings 
of  the  most  unfriendly  character,  without  a reply 

The  revolution,  of  which  I spoke  in  my  last  as  be- 
ing probable,  has  actually  commenced,  General  Fa- 
redes, 'who  is  said  to  be  the  head  of  about  two  thou- 
sand troops  at  Guadalajara,  in  the  department  of 
Jalisco,  has  pronounced  against  the  government.— 
The  secretary  of  war  a few  days  since  made  a formal 
communication  of  this  fact  to  the  congress  now  in 
session,  asking  at  the  same  time  for  the  necessary 
means  to  enable  the  government  to  put  down  this  re- 
volution. This  request  will  not  be  granted,  as  a ma- 
jurity  of  congress  are  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  General  Santa  Anna. 
General  Paredes  is  not  alone  in  this  movement.  It 
is  said  that  four  of  the  neighboring  departments  are 
co-operating  with  him,  and  will  pronounce  against 
the  government  in  due  time.  The  seeds  of  disaffec- 
tion are  widespread  and  broadcast  over  the  whole 
country,  and  nothing  oan  save  Santa  Anna  but  the 
scattered  condition  of  his  opponents,  and  a bold  and 
rapid  movement  on  his  part,  before  they  have  time 
to  concentrate  their  forces.  He  sees  this,  and  has 
set  his  forces  in  motion.  Seven  thousand  infantry, 
with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  are  now  on  the  road  from  Jalapa  to  this 
place,  and  are  expected  to  reach  here  in  a few  days. 
President  Santa  Anna  is  at  their  head,  and  com- 
mands in  person.  It  is  said  that  General  Paredes 
will  be  able  to  cencentrate  an  equal  force  before 
Santa  Anna  can  reach  him.  In  the  south  there  is  a 
general  rising  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  contributions  levied  to  raise  four  millions 
voted  by  congress  some  time  9ince  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Texas.  The  officers  of  the  government 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  these  contribu- 
tions have  in  many  instances  been  arrested,  their 
right  hands  cut  off,  and  in  other  respects  cruelly 
treated.  Large  military  forces  have  been  sent  by 
the  government  to  restore  order  and  enforce  the  col- 
lections of  the  contributions.  The  malcontents  in 
the  south  will  co-operate  with  General  Paredes  and 
others  against  the  government.  Such  is  the  present 
condition  of  this  country,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
future  are  still  more  gloomy.  This  revolution  is  a 
natural  consequence  resulting  from  the  measures 
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adopted  to  renew  the  war  against  Texas.  A large 
army,  distributed  at  various  points  over  the  country, 
under  different  leaders,  all  ambitious  to  promote  their 
own  interest  and  selfish  purposes,  would  at  any  time 
he  dangerous  to  the  ruling  powers  in  this  country; 
but  a time  like  this,  when  the  country  has  been 
drained  of  nearly  all  of  its  resources,  and  the  taxes 
and  contribution’s  levied  on  the  people  greatly  in- 
creased, a revolution  is  the  necessary  consequence. 
Had  the  war  against  Texas  been  abandoned,  the  ar- 
ray reduced  to  about  five  thousand,  the  taxes  dimin- 
ished, a rigid  accountability  of  public  officers  enfor- 
ced, and  a liberal  foreign  policy  adopted,  all  of 
which  might  have  been  done,  the  present  government 
would  not  now  be  threatened  with  being  overthrown. 

When  1 say  that  this  revolution  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  to  renew  the 
war  against  Texas,  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saving  that  the  people  of  Mexico  are  opposed  to  that 
war.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  unanimously  in  fa- 
vor of  it.  For  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the 
revolutionists  to  pronounce  against  the  government, 
1 refer  you  to  the  manifesto  of  General  Paredes, 
which  I herewith  send  you. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the 
claims  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slales  on  this 
government.  It  will  be  recollected  that  a conven- 
tion was  concluded  and 


as  to  the  time  when  payment  may  be  expected. — 
Taking  into,  consideration  the  revolution  that  has 
just  commenced;  the  evident  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Mexican  government  to  do  justice  to  our  citi- 
zens or  government;  the  exhausted  state  of  the  na- 
tional treasury;  and  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
country,  I do  notfeel  myself  justified  in  giving  you 
any  encouragement  as  to  the  payment  of  the  last  or 
future  instalments  under  the  convention  of  the  30th 
of  January,  1843. 

My  note,  a copy  of  which  1 sent  you  with  my  last 
despatch,  protesting  against  the  decree  for  the  expul- 
sion of  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  the  four 
northern  departments,  remains  unanswered,  and  I do 
not  believe  any  answer  is  intended. 

No.  6 is  a note  which  I addressed  to  the  minister 
of  foreign  relations,  requesting  that  our  whaling 
ships  maybe  permitted  as  heretofore  to  sell  goods  in 
the  ports  of  California  to  the  amount  of  §500.  The 
document  marked  A is  a copy  of  a letter  from  our 
consul  in  Monterey,  upon  which  this  request  was 
made. 

No.  7 is  a nole  to  the  Mexican  government  in  re- 
j lation  to  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Acapulco  to- 
! wards  one  of  our  whaling  ships,  the  Braganza.  From 
the  note  itself  you  will  learn  the  particulars  of  the 
case. 


signed  on  the  2.0th  of  No- 


vember, 1843, by  the  accredited  agentsof  the  two  gov- 
ernments,  which  provided  for  the  adjustment  of  the 


open  confession,  united  to  the  public  and  notorious 
fact  which  the  undersigned  has  rapidly  noticed, 
prove  that  the  proclamation  of  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  the  demand  for  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States  are  the  work  of  the  government  and 
citizens  of  those  states  interested  in  effecting  this 
acquisition,  which  they  have  for  the  last  twenty 
years  considered  indispensable  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  that  republic?  And,  this  being  the  case, 
can  the  right  be  admitted  as  just,  which  they  claim, 
to  interfere  in  this  question  by  preventing  the  Mexi- 
can government  from  reconquering  an  interesting 
portion  of  its  territory  whilst  the  question  of  its  an- 
nexation to  that  republic  is  pending? 

In  order  to  justify  an  intervention  of  this  nature, 
it  was  necessary  to  recognize  solemnly  as  existing  in 
each  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  right  to  raise  it- 
self by  means  of  the  territories  of  its  neighbors,  by 
first  peopling  them  with  its  own  citizens,  then  caus- 
ing them  to  withdraw  themselves  from  obedience  to 
the  territorial  authorities  and  to  proclaim  their  inde- 
pendence, aiding  them  at  the  same  time  in  an  effec- 
tive manner  to  sustain  it,  and  finally  to  ask  that  the 
territory  thus  occupied  be  incorporated  with  that  of 
the  country  to  which  those  citizens  belong.  This  is 
the  position  in  which  the  United  States  stands  with 
regard  to  "the  Texas  question;  and  the  North  Ameri- 


relation  to  the  crew  of  the  William  A.  Turner;  and 
Nq.  9 is  the  reply  to  that  note,  this  moment  received. 
The  document  marked  B is  the  reply  of  our  con- 


claims  ol  our  citizens  on  Mexico  and  w sub.m  sul  in  Tabasco  to  the  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Green 
by  the  president  to  the  senate  at  an  eai lj  peno  o | re)aUon  to  thjs  affair  of  Sentmanat,  and  as  to  the 

the  last  session,  by  which  it  was  approved,  excep  s ^ rumors  here  in  relation  to  Patterson’s 

to  the  articles  relating  to  (he  advent  of  the  da  ms  , connesion  wUh  lhe  expedition. 

of  the  two  governments  on  each  other,  and  the  des.g  h Uie  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 

nation  of  the  city  of  Mexico  instead  of  Wa^h  n o servant,  WILSON  SHANNON, 

as  the  place  where  the  board  should  hold  its  sessions. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  refer  this  conven- 1 
tion,  will)  these  amendments,  back  to  the  government 
of  Mexico  for  its  approval.  Th'.s  was  done  only  last  ; 
spring,  and  Mr.  Green,  the  charge  d’affaires  ad  ink-  j 
rim,  pressed  the  subject  on  this  government,  and  re-  j 
pealedlv  urged  its  speedy  action  in  the  premises— 

Yet  no  action  was  had,  and  no  steps  have  been  taken 


The  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun, 

Secretary  of  slate  of  the  United  States. 


[ Translation ■] 

No.  1. — MR.  REJON  TO  MR.  SHANNON. 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  October  31,  1844. 

no  jiciio  i,c~  The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations  and 

ih.c  .lav  hv  this  p-oveniment  in  relation  to  this  1 government,  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  note  ad- 
convention  and  the  two  amendments  proposed  by  the  ! dressed  to  him,  under  date  of  the  14th  instant,  by  the 
n iy]’r  Green  received  no  other  satisfaction  i Hon.  Wilson  Shannon,  envoy  extraordinary  and  min- 
thaii  delusive  and  deceptive  promises  and  evasive  an-  1 islet-  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  states,  protesting 
^hm-ilv  after  mv  arrival  in  this  city,  finding  j solemnly,  by  order  ol  his  government,  as  well  against 
that' the  time  fixed  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  ! the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Texas,  which  the  gov- 

in  obedience  to  my  j eminent  of  the  Mexican  republic  lias  determined  to 


bad  expired,  I addressed  a note, 


No.  8 is  another  note  to  the  Mexican  minister  in  ! can  government  may  thus  far  deceive  itself  by  its 

— - fictions,  but  it  will  not  he  able  to  deceive  the  world, 

which,  knowing  the  circumstances  here  mentioned 
by  the  undersigned,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
note  of  Mr.  Shannon,  most  important  as  it  is,  "to 
bring  into  relief  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Mexico 
in  this  affair,  will  see  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
independen.ee  of  Texas,  made  and  sustained  almost 
entirely  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  were 
not  repressed  by  their  government,  but  on  the  con- 
trary assisted  by  it  and  by  the  southern  states  of  that 
republic,  was  intended  for  no  other  object  than  to 
aggrandize  the  United  States  by  the  annexation  of 
that  territory,  thus  endeavoring  to  give  an  honest  ap- 
pearance to  the  spoliation  which  is  attempted  against 
this  nation,  by  supposed  right,  to  be  founded  on  cir- 
cumstances intentionally  brought  about  by  the  south- 
ern people,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
themselves. 

Who,  indeed,  does  not  see  that  this  independence 
of  Texas  has  been  effected,  and  is  now  sustained 
with  so  much  warmth  and  energy  in  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Shannon's  note,  only  because  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Texians  should  be  made  an  independent  and  sove- 
reign nation,  in  order  to  give  them  the  right  to  con- 
clude treaties,  and  thereby  to  annex  themselves  to 
■■  ■ nf  that 


nister  of  foreign  rela-  ] effect,  as  against  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed 


to  treat  with  me  onWiiVS-fifijlftl1.’  _ , ut a voj 

Feeling  anxious  to  conclude  a convention  in  time  j ed  fully  the  duplicity  with  which  Mexico  has  so  long  j Mexican  province,  as  well  as  all  the  authorities  ^o 

to  have  it  submitted  to  the  senate  at  its  next  session,  : been  treated,  may  be  to  cause  the  suspension  of  the  ■ verning  it,  are  natives?  The  artifice,  as  well  as  The 

I sought  and  obtained  a personal  interview  with  Pre-  hostilities  projected  against  the  colonists  of  that  pro-  J arguments  founded  on  it,  may  surprise  those  who  are 
sident  Santa  Anna,  in  which  I urged  on  him  also  the  j vince,  who  have  risen  in  rebellion  against  her,  whilst  1 unacquainted  with  the  facts,  and  have  not  seen  the 
early  appointment  of  a minister  to  treat  on  this  bu-  ' the  work  of  annexing  it  to  the  United  States  is  going  1 bole  to  which  the  undersigned  has  now  the  honor  to 
siness.  From  both  I received  the  strongest  assuran- j on,  the  undersigned,  in  repelling  this  protest,  finds  reply;  but  those  who  know  all  the  circumstances 
ces  that  the  subject  should  receive  the  immediate  himself  under  the  necessity  of  examining  how  far  here  mentioned  cannot  but  agree  that  by  these  means 
consideration  of  the  Mexican  government.  I was  j it  is  founded  on  justice.;  and  with  that  view  he  must  only  has  an  appearance  of  justice  been  given  to  that 

induced  to  believe  such  would  be  the  case,  and  that  be  permitted  to  lay  down  certain  facts,  which  should  u ’ 1 

the  business  would  be  concluded  in  time  for  the  ac-  be  kept  always  present  to  the  mind,  in  order  to  be 

tion  ot  the  senate  at  its  next  session.  Having  receiv- . able  to  decide  with  accuracy  as  to  the  right  which 

ed  no  answer  on  lhe  1st  instant,  1 addressed  a second  the  American  government  has  to  interfere  in  this  af- 
nole  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations,  i fair. 

calling  his  attention  again  to  the  subject,  and  reques- | The  undersigned  agrees  that  the  first  colonists  of 

ting  an  early  reply.  (See  No.  5 } To  this  nole  I [Texas  established  themselves  in  that  territory,  as  j carry  his  design  into  execution,  confess,  in  deference 

well  under  grants  from  the  Spanish  government,  1°  truth  and  justice,  in  a message  which  he  address- 


by  which  the  iaw  of  natio’ns  and  the  relations  of 
good  feeling  between  neighboring  powers  are  so 
deeply  wounded.  Did  not  President  Jackson,  one  of 
the  most  extreme  parlisans  of  the  annexation,  and 
against  whom  has  been  brought  the  heavy  charge  of 
having  sent  General  Houston  to  Texas  in  order  to 


have  received  no  answer.  From  these  facts,  and 
other  circumstances  which  might  be  stated,  I am 
compelled  to  believe  that  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of 
thjs  government  to  decline  all  action  upon  this  sub- 
ject. so  long  as  they  can  do  so  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  a war  with  the  United  States.  The  very  fact 
of  baffling  all  efforts  on  our  part  to  procure  an  ad- 
justment of  those  claims  will  be  made  the  gruunds 
by  the  parly  in  power  for  further  demands  on  the 
confide  ice  and  support  of  the  Mexican  people.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  when  Mexico  has  refused 
even  to  talk  upon  this  subject,  it  is  time  for  congress 
to  begin  to  act,  and  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  just  rights  of  our  plundered  citi- 
zens. Until  congress  takes  hold  of  this  subject,  and 
gives  this  government  distinctly  to  understand  that 
the  claims  of  our  citizens  must  be  adjusted  in  a fair 
and  just  manner,  ] do  not  believe  anything  can  or 
will  be  done.  The  whole  tendency  of  things  In  this 
country  is  downward,  and  there  is  great  danger,  if 
these  claims  are  postponed  a few  years  longer,  that 
they  will  be  entirely  lost  to  our  citizens. 

Our  agent  appointed  to  receive  the  instalments  due 
our  citizens  under  the  convention  of  the  30th  Janua- 
ry, 1843,  was  directed  to  call  at  the  proper  depart- 
ment on  the  30th  ulLirno  and  demand  payment  ol  the 
instalment  that  fell  due  on  that  day.  He  did  so,  and 
payment  was  refused  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  applicable  to 
such  a purpose.  He  has  called  on  two  occasions 


confirmed  after  the  completion  of  the  independence  of 
Mexico  by  the  authorities  of  this  republic,  as  subse- 
quently by  others  of  a similar  nature,  made  by  the 
slate  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  which  was  fully  au- 
thorized to  make  them;  but  he  must  at  the  same  time 
strongly  direct  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Mr. 
Shannon  to  the  very  essential  circumstances  that, 
in  the  proclamation  and  act  of  independence  of  Tex- 
as, tiiose  who  figured  as  the  principal  persons  were 
almost  all  natives  of  the  United  Slates;  that  such  was 
the  general  as  well  as  the  others  composing  the  army 
which  fought  under  the  standard  of  Texas  in  the  ac- 
tion of  Sari  Jacinto;  and  lhat’in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  meetings  were  at  that  time  publicly 
held,  for  the  purpose  of  affording,  as  were  in  fact  af- 
forded, supplies  of  men,  arms,  and  other  materials, 
and  munitions  of  war  and  provisions  to  the  so  called 
Texians,  in  order  that  they  might  sustain  their  cause; 
that  if,  at  that  time,  it  might  have  been  believed  that 
they  united  themse)ve=  to  effect  their  independence 
of  Mexico,  it  has  since  been  clearly  shown  that  they 
were  endeavoring  to  separate  that  rich  and  extensive 
territory  from  its  lawful  sovereign,  in  order  to  annex 
it  to  the  United  States;  a measure  of  policy  which, 
as  the  honorable  Mr.  Shannon  expressly  says  in  his 
note,  has  been  long  cherished  and  has  been  deemed 
indispensable  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  has  accordingly  been  steadily  pursued 
by  all  parties  in  that  republic  and  by  all  its  adminis- 


since,  but  has  not  received  any  satisfactory  answer  tralions  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Well — does  not  this 


ed  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  December, 
183(1,  and  that  when  the  question  was  only  as  to  re- 
cognising the  independence,  that  such  an  act  would 
be  regarded  as  one  of  serious  injustice  to  Mexico, 
and  that  by  it  the  United  Stales  would  render  them- 
selves subject  to  the  most  severe  censure,  as  the 
Texians  had  all  emigrated  from  that  country,  and 
were  endeavoring  to  obtain  their  recognition  with  the 
manifest  intention  of  effecting  their  incorporation 
into  the  United  States?  This  confession  being  no 
less  than  that  of  the  government  of  that  republic, 
whilst  it  corroborates  what  has  been  already  said, 
to  wit,  that  the  independence  of  Texas  was  effected 
by-emigrants  from  tne  United  States  with  the  ob- 
ject of  annexing  Texas  to  their  country,  affords 
clear  proof  of  the  assertion  of  the  undersigned  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  to  the  occupation 
of  Texas  by  the  United  States  a course  which  should 
divest  it  in  some  manner  of  the  odium  of  a barefac- 
ed usurpation,  making  it  appear  as  if  it  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  express  consent  of  a people  who  had 
succeeded  in  emancipating  themselves  from  their 
mother  country,  conquering  their  independence  by 
their  own  sword  and  valor. 

Thus,  as  the  Texians  who  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  wore  emigrants  from  the  United 
States;  as  it  could  not  be  duubted  that  they  were 
openly  protected  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
support  their  rebellion  against  the  authorities  of  a 
country  which  received  them  with  so  much  genero- 
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sity,  as  it  was  public  and  notorious  that  the  govern 
ment  of  the  United  States,  which  affected  so  much 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  fearing  lest  its 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas 
might  be  regarded  as  an  aet  of  serious  injustice  to 
Mexico,  was  the  first  to  hasten  to  make  such  ac- 
knowledgment While  aware  that  the  independence 
had  been  proclaimed  with  the  object  of  annexing 
that  Mexican  province  to  the  northern  republic;  it 
being  afterwards  seen  that  this  same  government  of 
the  United  Stales  and  a large  portion  of  its  people 
Were  openly,  and  without  attempt  at  concealment, 
laboring  with  enthusiasm  for  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as to  their  territory,  so  far  as  to  have  solicited  a re- 
tleiVa!  of  the  proposition  for  incorporation  when 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a demand,  because, 
the  Texians  and  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  be- 
ing one  and  the  same,  they  all  had  and  still  have  the 
same  inlerests  and  tendencies;  and,  finally,  as  the 
history  of  this  question  between  the  t, wo  countries' 
presents  every  thing  that  could  he  desired  to  prove 
that  the  independence  of  Texas  is  the  work  of  the 
government  and  the  southern  people  of  the  U.  States, 
and  that  they  effected  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  those  rich  and  extensive  terri- 
tories, how  can  this  independence  be  represented  as 
a matter  in  which  they  had  no  pari?  And  how  can 
the  foreigners  who  proclaimed  it  be  considered  as 
having  the  same  title  which  the  Mexicans  (the  own- 
ers by  every  right  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
born)  had  to  their  independence?  But  it  will  be  said 
that  these  foreigners,  having  been  invited  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  that  province,  settled  there  under 
the  federal  system,  which  then  governed  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  and  that  this  system  having  been  dis- 
solved by  armed  forces,  they  had  the  right  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  Mexico,  especially  as  the  con- 
stitution of  1824  had  given  the  right  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent state  whenever  they  should  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  citizens  of  the  the  United  States  who  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Texas,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  first  colonists,  went  there  not  to  remain 
in  submission  to  the  Mexican  Republic,  but  with  the 
object  of  annexing  Texas  to  their  own  country, 
thereby  strengthening  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
southern  states,  and  opening  a new  theatre  for  the 
execrable  system  of  negro  slavery;  that  they  never 
subjected  themselves  to-the  laws  of  Mexico,  but  lived 
as  they  pleased;  and  that,  when  they  considered  that 

they  could  erect  themselves  into  a slato  of  tho  con- 
federacy, to  regulate  their  affairs  in  their  own  way, 
they  formed  their  constitution,  which  the  general 
administration  of  the  republic  did  not  approve,  be- 
cause that  act  wanted  the  requisites  fixed  by  the  fun- 
damental law.  This,  together  with  the  decree  for 
the  suppression  of  slavery,  and  the  means  adopted  to 
subject  them  to  compliance  with  the  laws  which  they 
contemned,  irritated  them  and  disposed  them  to  raise 
the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  national  authori- 
ties. They  did  in  effect  rise  in  rebellion,  and  then, 
finding  a pretext  in  the  variation  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, the  dispositions  of  which  they  had  never 
observed,  except  so  l’ar  as  suited  their  convenience, 
they  relied  upon  it  to  advance  their  movement,  ma- 
liciously denying  the  right  of  the  nation  to  vary  its 
institutions  whenever  it  might  be  proper  for  its 
interests — then  proclaiming  their  independence,  and 
afterwards  their  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  the  real  object  of  their  coming  to 
Texas,  and  Lhe  end  to  which  all  parties  and  all  ad- 
ministrations in  that  republic  have  directed  their 
efforts  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  the  Hon.  Mr. 


which  may  be  more  agreeable  to  them  and  will  ad- 
mit them  into  its  union?  But  here  the  undersigned 
will  repeat  what  he  has  already  said  respecting  the 
artifices  by  which  the  government  and  the  southern 
people  of  the  United  States  have  brought  on  lhe 
actual  situation  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  form  an  argu- 
ment apparently  solid  on  which  they  might  support 
the  acquisition  cf  that  territory,  which  has  been  for 
the  last  twenty  years  “deemed  indispensable  by  nil 
parties  and  successive  administrations  of  that  republic.” 
But  those  called  Texans  are  not  the  persons  who 
have  effected  the  independence  of  that  province,  or 
who  have  the  means  to  carry  it  through;  the  people  of 
the  southern  states  of  tiie  union  have  done  every 
thing,  not  to  make  Texas  an  independent  nation,  but 
to  annex  it  to  their  own  territory,  with  some  show  of 
justice.  The  note  to  which  the  undersigned  is  reply- 
ing is  a proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  those  so  called 
Texans;  because,  had  their  resources  been  adequate 
to  sustain  them  against  the  power  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Shannon’s  government  to  place  itself  thus 
openly  on  their  side,  and  to  tear  away  at  once  the 
veil  with  which  it  has  long  sought  to  cover  its  in- 
trigues and  designs. 

But,  proceeding  now  to  the  belief,  that  whit  h is 
said  to  be  generally  entertained  in  the  United  States, 
that  Texas  was  comprised  in  the  cession  of  Louisiana, 


ritory  by  solemn  treaties.  If  this  argument  were 
good,  few  nations  could  rest  secure  and  quiet  in  the 
possession  of  their  respective  territories,  because  the 
strongest  would  always  have  a reason  for  absorbing 
the  weaker,  on  the  grounds  of  their  own  security. — 
Thus  the  United  States,  after  taking  Texas,  might 
by  the  same  title  adjudge  to  themselves  the  other 
frontier  departments  of  the  Mexican  republic,  if 
they  should  not  proceed  at  once  with  the  territory 
comprehended  between  the  rivers  Bravo  del  Norte 
and  the  Colorado,  which  empties  into  the  Californian 
Gulf,  and  their  respective  sources.  Can  Mexico, 
finding  herself  threatened  by  these  new  and  over- 
whelming evils,  especially  as  she  sees  a powerful 
reason  for  fearing  them  in  the  unworthy  [poco  leal] 
conduct  of  lhe  government  and  the  people  of  the 
southern  states  of  the  Union  as  regards  the  Texas 
question — can  she  fail  to  avail  herself  of  her  right 
ol'security,  founded  on  better  titles  than  those  which 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Shannon’s  republic  can  adduce,  on  the 
grounds  of  providing  against  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  considered  as  ominous  of  evil  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people? 
For,  while  Mr.  Tyler’s  government  is  seeking  the 
security  of  h'rs  country  by  seizing  a territory  belong- 
ing to  another,  the  government  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public provides  for  its  own  safety  by  endeavoring  to 
retain  a province  which  belongs  to  it  by  every  right; 
whilst  lhe  American  government  is  endeavoring  to 


made  by  France  to  that  republic  in  1803,  the  under- 
signed will  ask,  can  it  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  sub-  ! avoid  an  inconvenient  neighbor,  the  Mexican  govern- 
sequerit  treaties,  concluded  with  the  proper  solemni-  ] ment,  operating  with  the  same  object,  also  strives  to 
ties?  By  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  on  the  , preserve  its  other  departments  and  even  its  national 
22d  of  February,  1819,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  : existence,  which  are  placed  in  jeopardy;  finally, 
of  the  U.  States  and  of  Spain,  the  Americans  acknow-  j whilst  the  one  power  is  seeking  more  ground  to  slain 
ledged  the  province  in  question  to  form  part  of  the  i by  lhe  slavery  of  an  unfortunate  branch  of  the  hu- 
Spabish  possessions;  and  if  it  be  now  said  that  this  ; man  race,  the  other  is  endeavoring,  by  preserving 
renunciation  was  improperly  made,  and.  it  be  pre-  j what  belongs  to  it,  to  diminish  the  support  which  the 
tended  to  found  upon  that  belief  a right  superior  to  j former  wants  fur  this  detestable  traffic.  Let  the 
that  given  by  the  said  treaty,  what  guaranty  can  j world  now  say  which  of  the  two  has  justice  and 
there  be  to  public  conventions  in  future,  when  against  j reason  on  its  side.  The  undersigned,  coming  to  the 
all  may  be  alleged  some  pre-existing  right,  impro-  j charge  made  against  his  government  as  to  the  man- 
perly  renounced  or  stipulated?  Could  not  Spain  have  ; ner  in  which  it  proposes  to  conduct  the  war  against 


adduced  the  same  reason,  with  much  better  titles,  for 
disputing  the  possession  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 
States?  Did  she  not,  on  retroceding  Louisiana  to 
France,  which  sold  that  territory  to  the  American 


the  sp-called  Texians,  will  say  that  its  severity  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  policy  of  the  government  and 
of  the  people  of  the  southern  states  of  the  Union, 
conformable  neither  with  the  relations  of  good 


government  for  eighty  millions,  reserve  to  herself,  by  j neighborhood  nor  with  the  respect  due  to  the  rights 
the  treaty  of  October,  1800,  the  right  of  preference  j of  a friendly  nation.  Because,  if,  instead  of  foment- 
tn  case  France  should  be  about  to  part  with  it?  And  ; ing  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  native  citizens  of 
did  the  United  States  depend  upon  her  previous  eon-  | the  United  States  established  in  Texas  against  the 
sent  to  making  this  important  acquisition?  Far  from  government  of  that  territory,  they  had  been  made  to 

to  Jaing  tHic  hud .....  ,,  p-~  „ — - » , i,  ^ ..  t ^,‘i , - j u 1 1 u e i 's  ra  1 1 o , in  a uecus  ive  aim  eueciive  m a i 1 ne  i , Lh  a t 

ing  her  any  notice  whatsoever;  and,  when  she  be-  : they  could  in  no  case  rely  on  the  assistance  of  their 
came  informed  of  it,  she  bitterly  complained  of  this  j own  country  in  support  of  their  undertaking — if  the 
conduct,  and  refused  for  one  year  to  approve  the  neutrality  incuicateti  by  President  Jackson  in  his 
treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana.  What,  then,  urould  i message  of  December  8,  1835,  as  a duty  on  the  part 
the  United  States  have  said,  if  the  court  of  Madrid,  1 of  the  United  States  in  the  civil  struggle  between 
notwithstanding  this  solemn  approval,  should  now  Mexico  and  Texas,  had  been  other  than  a vain  for- 

come  forward  with  a declaration  that  it  had  been  ! mality,  and  he  had  effectually  repressed  what  lie 

given  in  an  improper  manner,  and  that  this  territory,  ! then  called  strong  temptations  and  powerful  induce- 
clandestinely  transferred  to  another,  should  be  re-  \ ments  to  protect  the  Texians,  it  is  almost  certain 

that  they  never  could  have  ventured  to  rise  in  insur- 
rection, and  still  less  to  proclaim  their  independence; 


turned  to  tier?  Would  they  fail  to  adduce  in  Ihi 
case  the  conventional  right,  flowing  from  the  treaty 
of  approval,  as  a peremptory  reason  in  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  Spain?  Well,  this  is  precisely 
what  Mexico  now  does;  she  relies  not  only  on  tiie 
treaty  of  Washington,  of  February  221,  1819,  but  on 
the  treaty  entered  upon  and  concluded  on  the  12th  of 


tiie  war  would  not  iiave  arisen,  and  even  though  it 
should  have  broken  out,  as  the  noble  and  honorable 
conduct  of  the  United  States  would  in  justice  iiave 
inspired  unbounded  confidence,  the  struggle  would 
riot  have  been  influenced  nor  have  reached  the  ex- 


Shannon  declares  in  his  note.  And  does  not  all  this  'afterwards  to  Mexico,  as  succeeding  to  the  rights  of 


January,  1828,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  this  ; tremity  to  winch  it  was  brought  by  the  open  co-ope- 
republic  and  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  so-  I ration  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Tyler  and  of  the 
lemnly  ratified  by  the  two  contracting  parties.  I southern  states  of  the  Union.  This  has  caused  the 

In  both  treaties  it  is  agreed  that  the  dividing  Mexican  government  to  see,  as  it  now  sees,  a con- 
iines should  be  marked  out;  that  Texas  should  not  [ flagration,  the  flames  of  which  it  has  endeavored  and 
belong  to  the  United  States,  but  fir=l  to  Spain  and  j ,s  endeavoring  to  quench  by  any  means  in  its  power, 


manifestly  prove  that  a system  of  falsehood  has-been 
constantly  pursued  towards  Mexico?  Does  it  not 
destroy  even  those  semblances  of  right  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  justify  the  rebellion  of  the  colonists  of 
Texas?  Moreover,  was  the  independence  promised 
to  that  province  in  the  federal  constitution  such  that 
it  might  separate  itself  from  the  republic,  whenever 
it  should  possess  the  qualifications  required,  and 
annex  itsell  to  a foreign  nation?  Examine  that  con- 
stitution with  care,  ami  it  will  be  seen  to  promise  no 
more  than  that  the  state  should  be  independent  in  its 
internal  administration;  but  not  that  it  should  be 
emancipated  from  the  national  sovereignty,  which  all 
the  states  were  under  obligation  to  acknowledge  and 
respect.  Besides,  what  has  one  nation  to  do*  with 
the  institutions  of  another  in  its  vicinity?  Or  by 
what  right  can  it  take  to  itself  the  territories  of 
another,  in  which  its  citizens  have  established  them- 
selves, because  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  people 
received  them  Iiave  been  varied?  y 

Will  it  be  aLo  said  that  they  have  effected  their 
independence,  and  that,  possessing  means  sufficient 
to  maintain  it,  they  should  be  recognised  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  having  the  right  to  conclude  treaties, 
and  thereby  to  annex  themselves  to  another  power’ 


Spain.  In  neither  treaty  will  be  found  the  reserva- 
tions which  could  give  to  tile  American  government 
the  titles  which  it  appears  to  found  upon  a belief 
contrary  to  solemn  conventions;  whilst  both  treaties, 
contain  express  and  positive  renunciations  of  that 
territory  in  favor  of  Spain  and  this  republic,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  and  the  second  article  of  Beaty  of 
Mexico. 

As  it  is  thus  asserted  that  this  belief  that  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Texas  belongs  to  the  United  States,  has 
existed  in  every  part  of  the  Union  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  in  the  year  1828 
they  should  have  agreed,  by  tile  ratifications  of  the 
treaties  of  limits  with  Spain,  to  acknowledge  that 
province  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
If  these  reasons  were  then  good,  why  did  they  riot 
amend  the  defect  in  the  first  treaty,  and  at  least  make 
some  reservation  to  support  that  right  which  now 
begins  to  be  brought  forward,  and  which  they  en- 
deavor to  make  vaiid?  It  is  equally  surprising  that 
it  should  be  desired  to  found  on  tiie  security  of 
the  United  States,  the  right  to  appropriate  a vast 
and  fertile  province,  belonging  to  a neighboring  na- 
tion, and  recognised  as  an  integrant  part  of  its  ter- 


and  for  all  the  evils  of  which  those  should  he  respon- 
sible who  have  provoked  them  by  acting  in  this  dis- 
honorable manner. 

Besides,  can  tiie  manner  in  which  a Government 
endeavors  to  restore  to  order  one  of  its  provinces 
which  has  declared  itself  independent,  give  to  the 
Government  of  a neighboring  nation  the  right  topi  e- 
vent  the  former  by  force  of  arms  from  reconquering 
that  territory,  and  on  such  a pretext  to  appropriate 
it  to  itself?  The  undersigned  has  said  that  the  col- 
lomsls  of  3 exas,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  SnHhe-rn  States  of  the 
American  Union,  would  neither  Iiave  risen  in  rebel- 
lion nor  have  had  the  means  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless,  admitting  the  fact  to  be 
established  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  in 
I insurrection  could  have  succeeded  in  withdraw  ing 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  ami 
could  have  had  resources  adequate  to  place  them  in 
security  against  the  attacks  of  this  Republic,  should 
not  the  United  States  have  limited  themselves  to  the 
recognition  of  their  independence;  and  in  case  the 
war  against  them  should  have  been  conducted  in  a 
manner  not  conformable  with  the  usage  generally 
adopted,  should  they  not  have  been  content  with  in- 
terposing their  good  offices  to  have  it  carried  on  re^- 
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ularlv,  from  respect  to  humanity,  which  is  so  little 
respected  in  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  Ihe 
evils  which  President  Tyler  affects  to  fear?  Why 
not  act  in  this  case  as  the  other  Powers  who  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Texas  have  done, 
without  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment from  availing  itself  of  its  rights  over  the 
territory  in  insurrection.  Is  it  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  pledged  itself  to  the 
Texians  to  ask  for  their  annexation  again,  and  be- 
cause under  this  supposition  its  honor  does  not  allow 
it  to  see  another  sutler  in  its  place?  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  believed  that  a most  serious  fault  should  serve  as 
a reason  for  committing  another  and  a greater  one, 
especially  as  there  is  no  obstruction  to  saying  so  in 
an  important  document  which  is  to  be  made  known 
to  the  whole  civilized  world.  If  honor  does  not  al- 
low the  American  Government  to  see  another  suffer 
in  its  place,  neither  does  it  allow  it  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Texas,  as  declared  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s Message  of  December,  1836,  and  still  less  to 
invite  the  Texians  to  renew  their  proposition  for  an- 
nexation, failing  so  clearly  in  the  honor  and  consid- 
eration due  to  a friendly  and  neighboring  nation,  due 


psing  this  right,  which  gives  offence  to  no  one,  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  should  proceed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  threat  uttered  against  her  by 
changing  the  existing  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
which  may  result  will  rest  upon  them,  and  not  upon 
the  Mexican  government,  which  will  confine  itself 
entirely  to  repelling  Unjust  and  unprovoked  aggres 
sion. 

The  undersigned  repeats  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shan- 
non the  assurances  of  his  most  distinguished  consi- 
deration. 

MANUEL  CRECENCIO  REJON. 

The  Her,.  Wilson  Shannon, 

Envoy  extraordinary,  8{c. 

No.  2. — MR.  SHANNON  TO  MR.  REJON. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 

Mexico , November  4,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  envoy,  &c.  has  received  and 
read  with  surprise  the  note  of  his  excellency  M.  C. 
Rejon,  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  of  the  31st  ultimo,  which  purports  to  be 
reply  to  the  note  of  the  undersigned  of  the  14th 


in  respect  to  the  repeated  assurances  of  good  faith, 
by  means  of  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  tranquil-  invasion  of  Texas  at  this  time  by  Mexico,  and  the 
lize  them.  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  conducted. 

But,  admitting  that  the  conduct  of  Mexico  has  not  | The  undersigned  can  hold  no'communication  with 
been  strictly  regular,  why,  instead  of  completing  an  j the  government  of  Mexico  unless  in  terms  respect- 
act  at  variance  with  all  morality,  does  not  the  Amer-  ful  to  himself  and  to  thegovernmen  and  people  to 

whom  he  has  the  honor  to  represent. 


Mexico  may  with  justice  Claim  reparation  for 
these  injuries,  and  would  easily  obtain  it,  if  the 
American  government,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  and  amity  with  her,  did 
not  seek  the  occasion  to  change  these  relations  by 
provoking  a rupture  which  the  government  of  the 
undersigned  has  endeavored  and  is  still  endeavoring 
to  avoid. 

The  Mexican  government  might  also  have  return- 
ed insult  for  insult,  hy  openly  using  the  same  un- 
curteous  language  which  characterizes  the  two  pre- 
ceding notes  from  the  American  legation;  but  it 
knows  what  is  due  to  itself,  after  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  cover  it  with  opprobrium  before  the 
whole  world,  in  treating  a question  in  which  it  has 
justice  and  reason  on  its  side.  And  Mexico  has  been 
obliged  to  refer  to  important  acts,  tending  to  prove 
the  dishonorable  conduct  of  two  administrations  and 
of  the  southern  people  of  the  United  States.  No 
other  resource  has  been  left  to  her,  in  order  to  ren- 
der obvious  the  justice  of  her  cause,  as  well  as  the 
njustice  of  the  attempt  made  to  take  from  her  an 
important  portion  of  her  territories,  the  acquisition  of 
which  has  been  judged  necessary  by  all  parties  and 


of  the  same  month,  protesting  against  the  proposed  j government  of  that  republic  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
^ * 1~”  u 1 *k“ 1 as  shown  bo  the  note  of  the  American  minister  of 

the  14th  of  October  last.  Her  government  has, 
however,  limited  itself  to  what  was  indispensable  to 
render  its  case  clear,  showing  in  the  discussion  all  the 


ican  Government  recede,  and  give  full  satisfaction  to 
the  friendly  Power  whose  rights  it  has  outraged, 
using  its  influence  over  that  Power  in  an  amicable 
manner,  so  as  to  calm  her  just  irritation  against  rebels 
whom  it  has  compromised,  and  negotiating  to  the 
effect  that  those  rebels,  by  returning  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  legitimate  sovereign,  may  obtain  in 


The  note  of  his  excellency  Mr.  Rejon  repeatedly 
charges,  in  terms  the  most  grossly  offensive,  the  go- 
vernment and  people  of  the  United  States  with  false- 
hood, artifice,  intrigue,  and  designs  of  a dishonorable 
character,  and  with  barefaced  usurpation.  It  also 
charges  gen.  Jackson  with  having,  while  president 


consideration  due  to  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  from  whose  representatives  it  hopes  lor 
amends  lor  the  excesses  committed  on  this  point  by 
the  actual  president  of  that  republic,  whose  senate, 
composed  of  honorable  and  respectable  men.  such 
as  Adams  and  Clay,  has  given  to  Mexico  proofs  of 
the  justice  of  its  character. 

- _ - , Thus  the  government  of  the  undersigned,  so  far 

diligence  and  the  passage  of  law's  of  exception  in  their  ; of  the  United  Slates,  sent  general  Houston  to  I exas  ] prom  withdrawing  the  note  which  it  addressed  to 
favor  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants?  Mexico  has  ; with  the  secret  purpose  and  dishonorable  design  of  American  legation  on  the  31st  October  last,  is 
manifested  the  best  disposition  to  do  so;  but,  as  the  [ exciting  that  people  to  revolt,  with  the  view  of  pro-  nl0re  an(j  mnre  convinced,  after  meditating  on  its 
object  of  the  United  States  is  to  annex  to  themselves  curing  the  annexation  of  that  territory  to  the  United  ! contents,  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  it  in  the  terms 
the  province  of  Texas,  the  acquisition  of  which  has  J States.  ' in  w hich  it  was  delivered,  regretting  on  ly  that  no  oc- 

been  considered  necessary  and  indispensable  by  all  i These  charges  are  predicated  in  part  on  a misre-’  cas;on  (,as  been  offered  to  develop  more  con  pletely 
parties  and  all  administrations  in  that  Republic  for  ! presentation  of  the  note  of  the  undersigned  so  gross  facts  which  have  been  presented,  in  order  to 
the  last  twenty  years,  nothing  but  that  is  wanted;  ! and  palpable,  and  are  so  often  repeated  in  language  , demonstrate  to  the  world  the  system  of  duplicity 
and  for  that  a slate  of  things  lias  been  brought  about,  ; so  offensive,  as  to  manifest  a purpose  of  deliberately  pUrslie(J  towards  Mexico  for  the  last  twenty  years; 
to  give  an  appearance  of  justice  to  an  act  which  can  insulting  the  people  and  government  of  the  United  as  confirmed  by  the  note  of  the  American  legation  of 
in  no  way  be  justified.  Now,  whether  these  pro-  J States.  To  such  charges,  so  unfounded,  made  in  y4t|i  October  last. 

ceeum-o  1 lonmMe  nr  nnl — whether  the  1 language  so  insulting,  and  for  such  a purpose,  the  i , . , ,,  r i,.„ 

conductof  the  two  Administrations  and  of  the  people  1 undersigned  can  ....  r=Piy.  ti»  has  ttiprefore.  1 The  undersigned  therefore,  has  orders  to  recapitu 

of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  who  have  propos-  1 no  alternative  but  to  demand  that  the  note  be  with-  , lalc  " hat  hc  ha’  !,a“.lrl.n  ovcrJ  Amnt’  ant'  at,  , sa’ne 
ed  to  dismember  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  Repub-  | drawn.  I t,.'"c  ,0  repeat  that,  ,f  in  case  Mexico  should  use  her 

lie,  is  or  is  not  conformable  with  the  law  of  nations  &.  : As  the  undersigned  proposes  to  send  bv  a special ' n"hts’  ,he  relations  ol  amity  which 

the  relations  of  friendship  which  the  Government  ot  messenger,  to  leave  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst. 

ad 

ministration  will  accept  the  hard  conditions  which 

— J I ••  , - ........  ........  » ..V.  IllUj  - ....  . 

th 


the  Mexican 

government  has  endeavored  and  still  endeavors  to 

the  undersigned  has  endeavored  to  maintain  with  despatches  to  his  government,  arid~as  the  future  re  , maintain,  shou Id  be  broken  by  the  exi-tnig  [actual] 
them,  the  civilized  world  will  decide,  and  the  north-  lations  to  subsist  between  the  U.  States  and  Mexico  ; Sovernment  of  the  United  Slates,  the  Mexican 
ern  portion  of  the  United  Slates  will  also  decide — may  depend  on  the  representations  which  he  may 
that  portion  on  whose  honor  Mexico  relies,  doing  to  then  make  to  his  government,  he  requests  an  imme- 


it  the  justice  which  it  merits,  and  which  its  own  diatereply  to 
Governmeut  endeavors  to  take  from  it  by  represen-  &e, 
ting  it  as  3n  accomplice  in  a policy  to  which  the  nu- 
bleness  of  its  generous  sent iments  is  repugnant.  As 
it  then  appears,  from  what  has  been  here  said,  that 
every  thing  alleged  by  the  American  Government  to 
prevent  Mexico  from  recovering  the  province  of 
Texas,  is,  upon  analysis,  a manifest  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  because  it  reduces  itself  to  a demand 
that  that  Government  should  be  allowed  to  effect,  the 
usurpations  of  a large  portion  of  the  territory  of  a 


this  note.  The  undersigned  renews, 
WILSON  SHANNON. 

To  Ins  excellency  M.  C . Rejon, 

Minister  of  foreign  relations  and  government,  S{c. 


[translation] 

No.  3 — From  Mr  Rejon  to  Mr.  Shannon. 

National  Palace,  Mexico , Nov  6.  1844- 
The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations  and 
government,  has  received  the  note  from  the  hon. 
ij  Wilson  Shannon,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 


friendly  Power,  to  which  end  it  has  been  laboring  for  !p, eni  tenliar„  of  lhe'  Unileci  S,ales  0f  America 
the  last  twenty  years,  reserving  to  itself  the  (acuity  | i)aled  the  4lh  instant,  rc|ative  to  the  reply  given  to 


to  do  so,  unless  the. object  could  in  the  mean  time  be 
attained  by  friendly  negotiations,  and  the  right  of 
this  Republic  to  the  said  territories,  the  ownership 
and  sovereignty  of  which  have  been  solemnly  recog- 
nised by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  being 
unquestionable,  the  Mexican  Government  neither 
can  nor  should  cease  its  exertions  to  bring  those  ter- 
ritories back  under  its  dominion. 

The  undersigned  therefore  has  orders  to  repel 
(recharar)  the  protest  now  addressed  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  declare  to  Air.  Shannon  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  much  mistaken  if  he 
supposes  Mexico  capable  of  yielding  to  the  menace 
which  he,  exceeding  the  powers  given  to  him  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  his  nation,  has  directed  against 
it.  The  government  of  the  undersigned  does  not 
desire,  nor  has  it  ever  degjred,  to  interrupt  the  rela- 
tions of  friendship  which  it  wishes  in  good  faith  to 
cultivate  with  that  republic,  notwithstanding  the 
latter  has  so  seriously  failed  in  its  duty  on  the  point 
in  question,  so  far  as  to  declare  plainly  that  it  has 
been  for  twenty  years  deceiving  Mexico  by  protesta- 
tions of  honor,  whilst  it  has  been  during  all  that 
time  desiring  to  seize  gradually  or  by  force  one  of 
her  most  extensive  and  fertile  departments.  Mexico 
therefore  at  present  desists  from  saying  more,  but  she 
docs  not  desist,  nor  will  she  ever  desist,  from  endea- 
voring to  bring  back  into  the  national  union  a terri- 


him  by  the  undersigned  on  the  31st  October  last, 
repelling  the  protest  which  the  hon.  Mr.  Shannon 
made  against  the  invasion  of  Teyas  by  the  Mexican 
government,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  on. 

As  the  conduct  observed  hy  the  government  and 
southern  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  question 
respecting  the  said  province  belonging  to  this  re- 
public, has  been  very  irregular,  the  undersigned  is 
not  surprised  that,  after  the  question  had  been  placed 
in  its  true  point  of  view,  and  freed  from  the  intrica- 
cies in  which  it  had  been  intentionally  involved,  the 
American  minister  should  have  been  unwilling  to 
enter  upon  it,  and  should  give  as  pretext  for  not 
doing  so  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  continue  com- 
munications with  this  government,  except  in  terms 
respectful  to  himself,  and  to  the  government  and 
nation  represented  by  him.  In  fact,  to  what  else  can 
be  attributed  this  exclusive  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Mr.  Shannon  to  claim  for  himself,  his  nation, 
and  his  government,  leaving  aside  the  question  at 
issue,  that  respect  denied  by  him  to  the  Mexican 
republic  and  its  government,  to  which  he  has  so 
often  applied  the  term  barbarous  in  his  note  of 
the  14th  of  October?  Is  the  government  of  the  U. 
Slates  superior  in  dignity,  or  has  its  legation  any 
right  to  be  thus  far  wanting  in  respect  for  a govern- 
ment to  which  it  lias  re  used  the  attentions  due  by 


tory  which  by  every  title  is  her  own;  and  if,  on  her  courtesy  to  mere  individuals. 


are  forced  upon  it,  and  will  repel  the  unjust  aggres- 
sion committed  against  it,  leaving  the  government  of 
president  Tyler  responsible  in  every  way  for  all  the 
evils  which  may  ensue  from  the  change  of  relations. 

The  undersigned  repeats  to  the  hon.  Wilson  Shan- 
non the  assurances  of  his  distingushed  consideration. 

MANUEL  CRESENCIO  REJON. 

Hon.  Wilson  Shannon,  envoy  extraordinary,  8{C. 

No.  4.  — MR.  SHANNON  TO  MR.  REJON. 

Legation  of  the  United  States  oj  America, 
Mexico,  November  8,  1844. 

The  note  of  his  excellency  M.  C.  Rejon,  minister 
of  foreign  relations  to  the  republic  of  Mexico,  of  the 
6th  instant,  is  of  such  a character  as  to  leave  the 
undersigned  no  alternative  but  to  announce  to  the 
supreme  government  of  Mexico,  that  it,  together 
vyith  the  note  of  his  excellency  of  the  31st  ultimo, 
will  be  immediately  relerred  to  his  government  for 
their  further  instructions,  and  that  unless  they  are 
withdrawn,  all  further  official  intercourse  between 
the  undersigned  and  the  government  of  Mexico  will 
be  suspended  until  those  instructions  are  received. 

The  undersigned  has  too  much  self-respect,  and 
knows  loo  well  what  is  due  to  his  government,  to 
make  any  reply  to  the  charg  s made  in  his  excel- 
lency’s note  of  lhe3lst  ultimo,  and  reiterated  in  a 
manner  so  offensive  in  his  note  of  the  6th  instant,  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  honor  or  character  of 
the  people  or  government  of  the  United  Slates.  Du- 
ring the  sixty  nine  years  that  that  government  has 
been  in  successful  operation,  it  has  discharged  its 
international  duties  and  performed  its  obligations, 
both  to  its  own  citizens  and  to  other  nations,  with  a 
fidelity,  honor,  and  integrity  that  command  the  re- 
spect of  all  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world. 
Us  measures  and  policy  in  its  intercourse  with  all 
nations  has  been  open,  frank,  and  undisguised,  “de- 
manding nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  submitting 
to  nothing  that  is  wrong.”  It  stands  sell  vindicated 
m the  purity,  integrity,  and  fidelity  which  have  cha- 
■ raclerized  its  brilliant  national  career,  and  command 
th'e  confidence  and  respect  of  the  civilized  world. — 
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If  the  government  of  Mexico  constitutes  an  excep- 
tion to  this  truth,  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  whom  the  undersigned  will  refer  the  notes 
of  his  excellency  Mr.  Rejon,  knowing  what  i3  due 
to  its  character,  can  and  will  correct  the  erroneous 
opinion,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  Mexico,  by  means 
more  efficient  than  any  written  refutation  by  the 
undersigned  of  the  calumnies  made  and  reiterated  in 
the  notes  of  Mr.  Rejon  would  be. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  undersigned  is  forced  to  be- 
lieve that  the  misrepresentations  of  his  note  of  the 
14th  ultimo,  and  the  reiteration  of  the  unfounded 
charges  and  unju>t  imputations  against  the  govern- 
ment and  southern  people  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tained in  the  notes  of  his  excellency,  are  intended  to 
mislead  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  of  Mexico, 
and  to  excite  an  unjust  prejudice  in  their  minds 
against  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States;  and,  inasmuch  as  his  excellency,  in  his 
note  of  the  6th  instant,  endeavors  to  make  the 
people  of  Mexico  believe  that  the  reason  why 
the  undersigned  did  not  reply  to  these  unfound- 
ed charges  and  imputations  is  not  the  reason  alleged 
by  the  undersigned  in  his  note  of  the  4th  instant,  but 
because  they  are  true  and  cannot  be  denied,  the  un- 
dersigned therefore  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
correct  his  excellency’s  misrepresentations  of  his 
note  of  the  14th  ultimo,  and  also  to  repel  the  charges 
and  imputations  contained  in  the  notes  of  the  31st 
ultimo,  and  the  6th  instant;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  honor  or  character  of  his  own  go- 
vernment, but  that  the  people  of  Mexico  may  be 
disabused,  and  the  consequences  of  the  discourteous 
and  unjust  conduct  of  his  excellency  Mr.  Rejon  in 
the  premises  may  rest  with  the  government  and 
people  of  Mexico,  who  are  responsible  therefor,  and 
that  they  may  be  wilhouUapology  if  they  adopt  and 
justify  the  same. 

The  undersigned  us  further  induced  to  do  this  be- 
cause the  publication  of  his  excellency’s  notes  of 
31st  ultimo  and  the  6th  instant,  and  the  comments  of 
the  official  newspaper  thereon,  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written 
and  published. 

The  undersigned,  in  his  note  of  the  14th  ultimo, 
said  that  the  acquisition  of  Texas  had  been  a policy 
long  cherished,  and  deemed  indispensable  to  the  safe- 
ty and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  had  accord- 
ingly been  an  object  steadily  pursued  by  all  parties, 
and  “made  the  subject  of  the  negotiation  by  almost 
every  administration  for  the  last  twenty  years.”  His 
excellency  Mr.  Rejon  seized  upon  this  declaration, 
and  says  that  it  has  “just  revealed  the  falsehood  with 

which  .Mexico  has  been  so  long  and  this 

charge,  which  the  records  of  his  own  government 
fully  disprove,  is  repeated  in  all  the  phases  which 
the  most  unfair  and  nncaridid  sophistry  can  give  to 
it.  Did  not  his  excellency  know  that  almost  every 
administration  of  the  American  government  for  the 
last  twenty  years  had  endeayored  to  acquire  the 
claim  of  Mexico  to  the  territory  of  Texas?  Does  he 
not  know  that  Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay,  of  whom  his 
excellency  Mr.  Rejon  now  makes  such  favorable 
mention,  made  two  attempts  to  negotiate  with  Mex- 
ico for  the  acquisition  of  Texas — one  in  1835  and  the 
other  in  1827?  And  does  he  not  know  also  that  the 
negotiation  was  afterwards  renewed  by  Gen.  Jack- 
son  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  that  President  Tyler, 
after  Mexico  had  lost  her  right  of  sovereignty,  arid 
Texas  had  become,  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto,  an 
independent  and  sovereign  power,  sought  by  negotia- 
tion to  acquire  the  same  territory? 

The  undersigned  repeats:  Does  not  his  excellency 
Mr.  Rejon  known  all  these  facts?  and  asks,  how  can 
he,  knowing  them,  say  that  the  reference  by  the  un- 
dersigned to  a fact  thus  known  to  all  the  world,  and 
especially  to  the  Mexican  government,  and  to  Mr. 
Rejon  himself,  has  “just  revealed  tlie  falsehood  with 
which  Mexico  Ims  been  so  long  treated.'1'’ 

There  has  been  no  time,  during  the  whole  period 
mentioned,  that  the  government  of  Mexico  did  not 
know,  nor  has  the  government  of  the  United  Slates 
at  any  lime  during  that  period  attempted  to  conceal, 
its  desire  to  acquire  Texas.  This  his  excellency  Mr. 
Rejon  knows  to  be  true;  and  yet  he  makes  the  charge 
that  the  note  of  the  undersigned  of  the  14th  instant 
has  “just  revealed'’  it,  and  would  persuade  the.  Mexi- 
can people  that  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  have  for  twenty  years  entertained  a 
secret  purpose  and  resorted  to  improper  means  for 
the  acquisition  oi  Texas,  and  that  to  him  belongs  the 
honor  and  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  proof 
and  vindicated  the  rights  of  Mexico;  and  when  told 
that  suen  a charge  is  unjust,  an  unfounded  misrepre- 
sentation of  what  the  undersigned  had  said,  the  same 
charge  is  again  repeated  in  the  note  of  the  6th  inst. 
in  terms  even  more  offensive.  The  undersigned  can- 
not believe  that  his  excellency  does  not  know  that 
the  fact  tuat  the  acquisition  of  Texas  “has  been 
made  the  subject  of  negotiation  by  almost  every  ad- 


ministration for  the  last  twenty  years”  is  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  treated  Mexico  with  “falsehood,”  or  at 
tempted  to  acquire  Texas  by  artifice  or  improper 
means;  and  he  is  therefore  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  that  fact,  as  stated 
in  his  note  of  the  14th,  is  a misrepresentation,  in- 
tended to  create  a false  impression  on  Ihe  minds  of 
the  people  of  Mexico,  and  to  create  a prejudice 
against  the  government  and  southern  people  of  the 
United  States;  and  he  regrets  to  believe  that  his  ex- 
cellency finds  in  the  present  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment or  people  of  Mexico  any  thing  to  justify  a pro 
cteding  so  flagrant  and  unjust. 

The  belief  that  the  misrepresentations  of  the  note 
of  the  undersigned  was  intentional,  and  that  the 
charges  and  imputations  founded  thereupon  were- 
made  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  unjust  preju- 
dice in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Mexico  against 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  his  excel- 
lency has  referred  to  President  Jackson , and  the  fact 
that  his  excellency  has  made  a false  quotation,  or, 
what  is  equivalent  thereto,  a palpable  misrepresen- 
tation of  his  official  communication  to  the  congress 
of  the  United  Slates. 

His  excellency  asks  if  President  Jackson,  “in  a 
message  which  he  addressed  to  the  chamber  of  re- 
presentatives in  December,  1836,  and  this  when  it 
was  proposed  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Tex- 
as,” did  not  confess  that  such  an  act  would  “be  re- 
garded as  a grievous  injustice  to  Mexico,  and  (hat 
the  United  States  would  be  subject  to  trie  blackest 
censure  for  it,  inasmuch  as  the  Texians  had  emigrat- 
ed from  thence  and  sought  this  recognition  wiih  the 
manifest  intention  of  obtaining  their  incorporation 
with  the  United  States.” 

'The  undersigned  has  examined  the  official  docu- 
ments, and  can  find  no  message  of  President  Jackson 
containing  the  language  imputed  to  him.  Why -does 
his  excellency  impute  to  President  Jackson  language 
which  he  did  not  utter?  The  answer  is  found  in  the 
character  given  to  President  Jackson,  and  the  use 
made  by  Mr.  Rejon  of  the  falsa  quotation.  The 
purpose  was  to  charge  the  United  States  with  en- 
deavoring “to  give  to  the  occupation  of  Texas  a 
turn  which  would  take  from  it  the  odium  of  a bar- 
efaced usurpation,”  and  to  introduce  President  Jack 
son  as  a witness  to  prove  the  charge  in  its  most 
odious  aspect.  To  give  greater  weight  to  the  lan- 
guage imputed  to  President  Jackson,  his  excellen- 
cy says  that  he  was  “one  of  the  warmest  partisans 
of  annexation,  against  whom  grave  charges  have 
hp.nn  made  of  bavins'  sent  Gen.  Houston  to  Texas  to 
realize  his  designs;”  at  the  same  time  saying  he  was 
“forced  by  a regard  to  truth  and  justice  to  confess” 
that  “to  recognise  the  independence  of  Texas  would 
be  regarded  as  a grievous  injustice  to  Mexico, and  that 
the  United  States  would  be  subject  to  the  blackest 
censure  for  it.” 

Does  not  his  excellency  Mr.  Rejon,  by  misquoting 
President  Jackson,  imputing  to  him  that  which  be 
did  not  say,  by  way  of  gii  ing  greater  effect  to  the 
charge  which  his  excellency  makes  against  the  U. 
States,  furnish  the'  most  conclusive  proof  that  he 
himself  believes  the  charge  as  made  by  hirnself  to 
be  untrue?  For  who  can  for  a moment  believe  that 
if  his  excellency  could  have  sustained  the  charge 
made  by  him  by  a fair  and  true  quolation,  lie  would 
have  adopted  one  so  unfair  and  incorrect?  To  be- 
lieve this  would  be  to  suppose  that  his  excellency 
prefers  to  sustain  the  charge  which  he  feels  called 
upon  to  make  against  the  United  States  by  falsehood 
rather  than  by  truth — an  imputation  which  the  un- 
dersigned cannot  make — and  he  therefore  assumes 
that  his  excellency  Mr.  R-ejon  attributed  language  to 
President  Jackson  which  he  knew  President  Jackson 
did  not  utter,  because,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stajices  in  which  be  is  placed,  he  believes  that  it  is 
for  the  “interests”  of  the  government  of  Mexico  to 
make  the  unjust  charges  against  the  government  and 
southern  people  of  the  United  States  w'hich  are  made 
in  the  notes  of  his  excellency,  and  because  he  knows 
that  the  truth  will  not  sustain  the  charges  which  il 
is  the  purpose  of  his  excellency’s  note  to  make.  The 
undersigned  is  the  more  inclined  to  this  belief  be- 
cause it  is  apparent  that  the  purpose  is  to  persuade 
the  Mexican  people  of  the  truth  of  the  charges,  to 
establish  which  this  quotation  was  made,  and  be- 
cause few  of  the  Mexican  people,  on  the  minds  of 
whom  it  was  the  purpose  of  his  excellency’s  note  to 
impress  these  charges,  can.  by  comparing  the  quota- 
tion with  the  message  of  President  Jackson,  detect 
the  imposition  thus  practised  upon  them. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Rejon  admits  that  “the  first 
colonists  established  themselves  in  that  territory 
by  grants  from  the  Spanish  government,  confirmed 
alter  the  independence  of  Mexico  by  the  authority  of 
this  republic,  and  afterwards  by  similar  grants  made 
by  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  competently 


l authorized  to  make  them;”  and  yet  refers  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  figured  as  principals  in  the  declara- 
tion and  act  of  independence,  who  fought  under  the 
standard  of  Texas  in  the  battle  of  Sin  Jacinto,  wer» 
almost  all  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  that  ai-' 
of  men,  arms,  and  other  munitions  and  provisions  ot 
war  wtre  furnished  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  prove  “the  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
Texas  and  the  demand  for  its  annexation  to  the  U. 
States  to  be  the  work  of  the  government  of  the  lat- 
ter and  its  citizens,  interested  in  making  an  acquisi- 
tion that  for  twenty  years  they  have  considered  in- 
dispensable to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  that  repub- 
lic.” 

That  the  cilissns  of  the  U.  States  had  the  right  to 
emigrate  to  Texas,  and  that,  having  emigrated  and 
become  citizens  of  Texas,  they  had  the  right  to  take 
part  in  any  public  proceedings  affecting  their  rights 
and  interests,  and  that  those  who  did  not  emigrate 
had  the  right  to  furnish  to  those  who  did,  arms,  pro- 
visions, and  other  munitions  of  war;  and  that  all  this 
might  have  been  done  in  such  a manner  as  to  furnish 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  charge  which  his  excel- 
lency Mr.  Rejon  makes  against  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  his  excellency  knows,  or  ought  to 
know.  Not  to  know  this,  would  be  to  argue  that  he 
was  ignorant  not  only  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
of  the  history  of  his  own  country,  and  of  the  aid  in 
men,  money,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war  which 
Mexico  herself  received  from  the  United  States,  and 
which  contributed  so  much  to  achieve  her  indepen- 
dence. To  this  branch  of  the  argument,  therefore, 
the  undersigned  will  make  no  reply,  because  Ihe  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  must  be  as  ignorant  as  bis  excellency 
Mr.  Rejon  affects  to  be,  if  they  can  be  induced  to 
believe  it. 

To  that  branch  of  this  proposition  that  charges  that, 
because  those  who  figured  as  principles  in  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  and  who  conquered  in  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  were  natives  of  the  United 
Slates,  therefore  the  declaration  of  independence 
and  the  demand  for  annexation  was  the  work  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  enough  to  re- 
ply that,  although  they  were  natives  of  the  United 
Sfates,  they  had  been  invited  to  Texas,  as  is  admited 
by  Mr.  Rejon  himself,  first,  by  the  government  of 
Spain,  next  by  Mexico,  and  then  by  the  state  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas,  competently  authorized  to  do 
so;  that  Mr.  Rejon  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  contributed  in 
nowise  whatsoever  to  induce  the  government  of 
Spain,  or  of  Mexico,  or  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  to 
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declaration  of  independence  and  the  application  by 
the  people  of  Texas  to  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States  was  the  consequence  of  measures  adopted  by 
the  government  of  Mexico,  over  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  exercised  do  control,  and 
in  which  it  had  no  agency  whatever. 

As  well  might  his  excellency  argue  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  instigated  the  revolution  in  Mex- 
ico, because  many  of  those  who  took  part  in  that  re- 
volution weie  native  Spaniards  or  their  descendants, 
or  that  the  government  of  Mexico  instigated  the  re- 
sistance made  in  Zacatecas  an  I other  states  of  the 
Mexican  confederacy  to  the  government  of  General 
Santa  Anna,  because  those  who  took  part  in  that  re- 
sistance were-native  Mexicans,  as  to  allege  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  instigated  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  because  those  who  made  the  de- 
claration were  natives  of  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  repeats  that  to  make  such  a 
charge  argues  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
Mexico,  or  a deliberate  purpose  of  making  a false 
charge  against  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  emigration  from  the  United  States  to  Texas, 
under  the  authority  of  Spain,  which  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  Mexico  herself,  commenced  in  4821.  The 
resistance  to  the  acts  of  trio  Mexican  government, 
which  led  to  their  declaration  of  independence,  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1832,  with  the  affairs 
of  Anahuac,  Velasco,  and  Nacogdoches;  but  it  was 
a resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Buslamente,  and  the 
undersigned  does  not  believe  that,  much  as  his  ex- 
cellency Mr.  Rejon  is  now  interested  in  est iblishing 
the  unfounded  charge,  he  will  venture  to  assert,  in 
the  face  of  the  civilized  world,  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  had  any  agency  whatever  in 
those  proceedings;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  who 
took  part  in  them  declared  for  General  Santa  Anna, 
whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion of  1824;  and  General  Mejia,  who  was  sent  by 
General  Saida  Anna  to  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing order,  finding  the  “ constitution  q/'1824”  tri- 
umphant, and  the  whole  people  rejoicing  in  t lie 
downfall  of  Bustamente  arid  the  elevation  of  Gen. 
Santa  Anna,  then  the  professed  advocate  of  that  con- 
stitution, and  confided  in  as  a friend  of  liberty,  pro- 
fessed himself  most  agreeably  surprised,  and  award- 
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ed  his  cordial  approbation  to  all  that  had  been  done. 

That  there  may  not  be  further  cavil  on  this  point, 
and  to  prove  that  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  not 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  is  responsible 
for  the  proceedings  in  Texas  which  resulted  in  the 
declaration  of  independence  and  the  subsequent  ap- 
plication to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  the  un- 
dersigned refers  to  the  well  known  facts  of  Mexican 
history;  and  to  show  the  state  of  things  on  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  recognised  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas,  . the  undersigned  refers  his  ex- 
cellency Mr.  Rejon  to  the  report  made  by  a special 
agent  sent  by  President  Jackson  to  ascertain  and 
report  upon  the  condition  and  facts  in  relation  to  the 
independence  of  Texas.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  that  report: 

“The  present  political  condition  of  Texas  has  been 
produced  by  a'series  of  alleged  aggressions  upon  the 
laws  of  colonization;  a refusal  upon  the  part  of  Mex- 
ico to  protect  the  colonial- settlements  from  the  de- 
predations of  the  Indian  tribes;  by  laws  excluding 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  north  from  ad- 
mission into  the  country;  by  a refusal  to  incorporate 
this  province  into  the  federal  system,  as  provided  by 
the  constitution;  and,  finally,  by  the  establishment  of 
a central  or  consolidated  government,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  constitution  itself.  Such  are  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  old  inhabitants,  with  whom 
I have  conversed,  for  the  separation  of  this  state 
from  Mexico. 

“The  history  of  the  events  leading  to  the  revolu- 
tion, as  I find  it  in  the  public  documents,  is  this:  In 
1824  a convention  was  held  by  representatives  from 
all  the  provinces,  and  a federal  system  and  constitu- 
tion adopted,  by  which  all  Mexico  became  a repub- 
lic. Texas  at  that  time  did  not  contain  the  required 
population  to  become  a state,  but  was  provisionally 
united  with  the  neighboring  province  ofCoahuila,  to 
form  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  until  the  lat- 
ter should  possess  the  necessary  elements  to  form  a 
separate  state  for  herself.  'This  law  was  understood 
and  intended  to  guaranty  to  the  latter  a specific  poli- 
tical existence  as  soon  as  she  should  be  in  a condi- 
tion to  exercise  it. 

“In  1833,  the  inhabitants  having  ascertained  that 
their  numbers  were  equal  to  most,  and  exceeded  se- 
veral of  the  old  stales,  and  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  such  as  to  constitute  the  required  ele- 
ments for  a state,  held  a convention  and  formed 
a constitution  upon  the  principles  of  that  of  the 
Mexican  reDublic.  This  was  presented  to  the  gene- 
ral congress,  with  a petition  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  application  was  rejected  and  the  dele- 
gate imprisoned. 

“In  1834,  the  constitutional  congress  was  dissolved 
by  a military  order  of  the  president,  Santa  Anna,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  its  appointed  term,  and  in  the 
following  year  a new  congress  was  assembled  by 
virtue  of  another  military  order,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  ‘aristocratical,  ecclesiastical,  and  central 
in  its  politics.’  Numerous  applications  were  made 
by  meetings  of  the  citizens  and  by  some  of  the  slate 
legislatures  to  restore  the  constitution  and  federal 
government,  and  protests  were  presented  against  the 
subversion  of  the  laws;  but  they  were  disregarded, 
and  in  many  instances  the  authors  were  persecuted 
and  imprisoned. 

“The  central  government  deposed  the  constitu- 
tional vice  president  without  trial,  elected  another 
in  his  place,  united  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  one  chamber,  and,  thus  constituted,  de- 
clared itself  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  a legi- 
timate convention.  Under  this  assumption  it  abo- 
lished the  federal  constitution  and  established  a con- 
solidated government. 

“In  September,  1835,  General  Cos  invaded  the 
province  of  Texas  by  land,  with  orders  to  disarm  the 
citizens,  and  to  require  an  unconditional  submission 
to  the  central  government,  under  penalty  of  expul- 
sion from  the  country.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
ports  were  declared  to  be  in  a state  of  blockade,  and 
a military  force  having  been  sent  to  Gonzales  to  re- 
quire from  the  citizens  a surrender  of  their  arms,  a 
battle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  the 
Mexicans.  n 

“The  Texians  assert  that  this  resistance  was  not 
because  tney  even  then  wished  to  separate  from  the 
confederacy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  they  were 
desirous  to  bring  back  the  government  to  the  terms 
of  the  constitution  of  1824. 

“They  therefore  held  a convention  at  San  Philippe, 
in  November,  1835,  composed  fifty-six  representa- 
tives from  all  the  municipalities,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that,  as  Santa  Anna  and  other  military  chief- 
tains had,  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown  the  federal 
institutions  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social  com- 
pact which  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other 
members  of  the  confederacy,  they  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  encroachments  of  military  despots,  and 
in  defence  of  the  constitution. 


“This  was  considered  as  an  absolute  separation 
from  Mexico,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1836,  dele- 
gates of  the  people  from  all  the  districts  declared 
Texas  a ‘free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state.’” 

In  communicating  this  report  to  congress.  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  referring  to  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  and  the  application  of  Texas  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  advised  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  should  maintain  its 
then  “present  attitude,  if  not  until  Mexico  herself 
or  one  of  the  great  foreign  powers  should  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  new  government,  at  least 
until  the  lapse  of  time  or  the  course  of  events  should 
have  proved  beyond  cavil  or  dispute  the  ability  of 
the  people  of  that  country  to  maintain  their  separate 
sovereignty,  or  to  uphold  the  gover:  ment  constituted 
by  them.” 

Such  was  the  language  of  President  Jackson.  The 
contingencies  contemplated  by  him  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  independence  of  Texas  has  been 
acknowledged  by  more  than  one  of  the  great  foreign 
powers,  and  eight  years  have  elapsed,  and  Texas 
during  all  thattime  has  proved  “beyond  cavil  or  dis- 
pute her  ability  to  maintain  her  separate  sovereign- 
ly.” During  the  gre.iter  part  of  that  time  her  pro- 
position for  annexation  was  pending  before  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Stales,  and  yet  such  was  the 
respect  for  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  such  the 
desire  to  preserve  its  friendship  and  good  will,  that 
although  no  one  could  believe  that  the  government 
of  Mexico  could  reconquer  Texas,  and  although  the 
acquisition  of  Texas  has  been  “the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation by  almost  every  administration  for  the  last 
twenty  years,”  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  forborne  to  agree  to  the  proposition  for  annexa- 
tion until,  in  the  progress  of  events,  new  circum- 
stances connected  with  negotiations  between  the  go- 
vernments of  England  and  Mexico  forbade  any 
further  delay. 

For  further  proof  that  the  declaration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  was  the  work  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  and  not  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  undersigned  refers  to  the  admis- 
sion made  by  Mr.  Rejon  himself,  that  the  revolt,  as 
he  terms  it,  in  Texas,  was  occasioned  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Mexican  government  to  approve  of  the  con- 
stitution adopted  by  the  people  of  Texas  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  one  of  the  confederated  Mexi- 
| can  states,  and  by  the  decree  abolishing  slavery  and 
j the  measures  adopted  by  the  Mexican  government  to 
compel  them  “to  comply  with  laws  which  they  de- 

spiacd" 

His  excellency  admits  that  the  government  of 
Spain  first  invited  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
Texas,  and  that  the  government  of  Mexico  renewed 
that  invitation  by  tendering  large  grants  of  land. — 
These  invitations  were  accompanied  by  pledges  of 
protection  of  persons  and  property,  and  the  Mexican 
| government  should  have  foreseen  that  natives  of  the 
United  S'ates,  well  informed  as  to  what  their  rights 
were,  and  accust  med  to  a government  in  which  just 
laws  and  good  faith  prevail,  would  resist  the  attempt 
of  the  Mexican  government  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tional government  and  laws,  and  it  is  therefore  ma- 
nifest from  this  statement  of  the  case  that  their  re- 
moval to  Texas  and  their  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence was  the  work  of  the  government  of  Mexico 
and  not  of  the  government  of  the  United  S.ates,  as 
is  unjustly  charged  by  his  excellency. 

The  undersigned  refers  to  these  facts  as  conclusive 
not  only  to  disprove  the  calumnies  against  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose ol  his  excellency  Mr.  Rejon  to  impress  upon 
the  people  of  Mexico,  hut  also  to  show  that  in  for- 
bearing to  accept  the  annexation  of  Texas  for  so 
long  a period,  when  tendered  by  those  who  alone 
had  the  right  to  do  so,  arid  who  had  achieved  her 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  in  renewing  the  assur 
ance  that  “it  is  now  adopted  in  no  spirit  of  hostility 
of  Mpxieo,  and  that,  if  annexation  is  consummated, 
the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to  adjust  all 
questions  growing  out  of  it,  including  that  of  boun- 
dary, on  the  most  liberal  terms,”  his  government  has 
given  the  strongest  proofs  of  a desire  to  preserve  the 
relations  of  peace  and  good  will  with  the  government 
and  people  of  Mexico;  and  the  undersigned  lakes  this 
occasion  to  say,  that  should  those  relations'be  dis- 
turbed, or  should  the  government  of  Mexico  fail 
hereafter  to  receive  the  compensation  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving those  relations,  would  willingly  have  given 
for  a territory  over  which  Mexico  does  not  now,  and 
cannot  hereafter,  exercise  a jurisdiction,  the  Mexi- 
can people  must  charge  the  loss  which  they  will  thus 
sustain  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Rejon,  and  the  govern- 
ment by  whose  order  his  notes  ol  the  31st  ultimo  and 
the  6th  instant  were  written. 

His  excellency  makes  an  elaborate  comment,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  induce  a beiief  that  the  go- 
vernment ot  the  United  States  is  about  to  seize  upon 


the  territory  of  Texas  upon  the  ground  that  “it  was 
embraced  in  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  France  to 
the  United  States  in  1803.  and  was  improperly  sur- 
rendered by  the  treaty  of  1819.”  In  reply  to  all  that 
his  excellency  has  said  on  this  subject,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  United  States  do  not  seek,  and  never 
have  sought,  the  acquisition  of  Texas  on  any 
such  pretence,  and  that  the  undersigned  made  the 
remark  which  his  excellency  has  quoted,  and  of 
which  he  has  made  a use  so  unfair  and  uncandid,  in 
connexion  with  the  fact  that  “a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  lies  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
indispensable  to  the  defence  of  a distant,  weak,  and 
important  frontier,”  as  a reason  why  his  government 
seeks  to  acquire  Texas,  not  by  seizing  it  under  a 
pretence  of  right  under  the  treaty  of  1803,  as  his 
excellency  would  persuade  the  people  of  Mexico  to 
believe,  but  by  negotiation,  first  from  Mexico  3nd 
now  from  Texas.  And  the  undersigned  cannot  for- 
bear to  express  his  surprise  and  his  regret  that  his 
excellency,  by  quoting  a part  and  suppressing  the 
material  part  of  what  the  undersigned  had  said,  and 
using  the  part  thus  unfairly  quoted  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  an  unjust  and  unfounded  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  the  Mexican  people  against  the  government 
and  southern  people  of  the  United  States,  has  given 
another  proof,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  of  his  desire 
to  foment  hostilities  between  the  two  countries;  for 
his  excellency  must  know  that  the  remarks  of  the 
undersigned  furnish  no  justification  for  the  comment 
made  thereupon,  and  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
material  part  thereof  is  palpable;  for,  at  the  same 
time  that  h is  excellency  labors  to  impiess  upon  the 
people  of  Mexico  a belief  that  tlie  undersigned  had 
admitted  that  the  United  States  were  about  to  seize 
upon  the  territory  of  Texas  under  the  pretence  of  a 
claim  under  the  treaty  of  1803,  bis  excellency  must 
have  known  that  the  remarks  of  the  undersigned  did 
not  warrant  the  construction  which  his  excellency  en- 
deavored to  give  to  them,  and  he  also  knew  that  the 
United  States  set  up  no  such  pretence  of  claim  as  it 
was  the  purpose  of  his  comment  to  charge  upon 
them. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Rejon  also  states  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  were  bound  to  submit  to  the  form  of 
government  adopted  by  the  other  states,  and  inas- 
much as  they  did  not  do  so,  he  claims  the  right  in 
Mexico  to  treat  them  as  rebels  and  to  wage  a war  of 
extermination  against  them.  The  undersigned  is  by 
no  means  willing  to  concede  the  proposition  ot  his 
excellency  Mr.  Rejon,  and  much  less  to  agree  to  his 
conclusion.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  Spanish 
provinces  embraced  in  Mexico  declared  and  achiev- 
ed their  independence  of  Ills  Spanish  crown,  and  in 
1824  established  a confederation  of  states  similar  in 
all  respects  to  the  United  Stales.  Coahuila  and 
Texas  formed  one  of  the  confederated  Mexican 
states,  and  was  sovereign  and  independent,  except  so 
far  as  she  had  delegated  to  the  general  government 
a portion  of  her  sovereign  powers.  She  was  entitled 
to  and  enjoyed  her  own  local  legislature,  and  was 
only  bound  to  the  general  government  according  to 
the  express  terms  of  the  constitution  of  1824.  When 
the  army,  therefore,  destroyed  that  eon.-titution,  the 
state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was  remitted  to  its  ori- 
ginal sovereignty,  and  the  constitution  of  1824,  which 
bound  the  slates  together,  being  destroyed,  and  con- 
sequently Texas  owing  no  allegiance  to  that  which 
had  no  existence,  was  left  free  to  choose  and  adopt 
her  own  form  of  government,  as  best  suited  to  her 
interests.  The  other  states  had  no  right  to  force 
upon  her  a form  of  government  of  which  she  did  not 
approve,  and  much  less  the  army,  without  consulting 
the  will  of  the  people,  the  righttodoso.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  as  Texas  never  •agreed  to  the  present 
government  of  Mexico,  which  was  erected  by  the 
army  on  the  ruins  of  t tie  constitution  ol  1824,  the 
present  government  of  Mexico,  in  seeking  to  subju- 
gate Texas,  is  now  and  has  been  from  the  first  the 
aggressor. 

His  excellency  complains  that  the  undersigned  has 
been  wanting  in  courtesy,  and  to  justify  that  com- 
plaint alleges  that  he  applied  the  term  “barbarous” 
to  the  government  of  Mexico.  If  his  excellency 
will  do  the  undersigned  the  justice  to  reperuse  the 
note  of  the  14th  ultimo,  lie  will  find  that  the  term 
“barbarous”  was  applied  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
proposed  to  prosecute  the  war  against  I exas,  and 
not  to  the  government  of  Mexico.  Ot  that  war,  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  declared  Mexico  will  car- 
ry it  on,  and  of  the  reasons  assigned  therefor,  the 
undersigned  forbears  to  speak,  because  he  could  not 
do  justice  to  his  own  feelings  and  at  the  same  tune 
use  terms  sufficiently  respectful  to  the  government 
of  Mexico. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  Mr. 
Rejon  the  assurance  ol  his  distinguished  considera- 
te,,. WILSON  SHANNON. 

To  his  excellency  M.  C.  Rejon, 

Minister  of  foreign  relations,  SfC. 
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No.  5. — MR.  SHANNON  TO  MR.  REJON. 

Legation  of  the  U S of  America, 
Mexico,  November,  1,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  envoy,  of  the  Untied  Stales  of 
America,  had  die  honor  to  address  a note  to  his  excel- 
lency M.  C.  Rcjon,  minister,  &e.,  on  the  7th  day  o| 
September  last,  calling  the  attention  of  his  excellency  to 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  convention  of  the  20th  November,  1843, 
and  requesting  that  plenipotentiaries  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  to  treat  with  the  undersigned  on  this 
subject,  and  that  he  might  be  informed  at  an  early  day 
ol  said  appointment. 

The  undersigned  was  informed  at  the  time,  in  reply, 
that  plenipotentiaries  would  be  appointed,  and  that  he 
would  be  advised  at  an  early  date  ot  the  same.  He  re- 
grets that  although  nearly  two  months  have  elapsed  since 
he  received  th.  se  assurances,  he  is  vet  unadvised  as  to 
what  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  by  the  supreme  go- 
vernment of  Mexico  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

The  undersigned'  has  therefore  to  ask  his  excellency 
Mr.  Rejon  when  he  may  expect  to  be  informed  of  the 
appo  intinent  of  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  Mexico 
to  treat  with  trim  on  the  subject  above  named,  and  he 
would  respectfully  request  an  early  reply  to  this  note. 

Tne  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
renew,  &c.  WILSON  SHANNON. 

To  his  excellency  M.  C.  Rejon,  Minister  tyc. 

No.  6 — MR.  SHANNON  TO  MR.  REJON. 

Legation  of  the  United  Slates  of  America, 

Mexico , November  1.  1844. 

The  undersigned,  envoy,  &c.,  has  the  honor  herewith 
to  transmit  to  his  excellency  M.  C Rejon,  minister,  &c-, 
a copy  of  a letter  which  he  has  received  from  Thomas 
O.  Larkin,  United  States  consul  at  Monterey,  Califor- 
nia, in  relation  to  an  order  dated  on  the  1st  January  of 
this  year,  issued  by  the  governor  of  that  department, 
prohibuing  the  sale  of  merchandise  from  on  board  of  all 
vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  that  may  arrive  at 
the  ports  of  that  department.  This  letter  suggests  that 
an  order  from  the  supreme  government  of  Mexico  to  the 
local  authorities  of  tliat  department,  commanding  per- 
mission to  be  given  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  all  whaling  ships  arriving  on 
that  coast,  vvoula  greatly  assist  those  vessels,  and  also, 
in  a much  greater  degree,  be  favorable  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  undersigned  would  ask  for  this  letter  the  favorable 
consideration  of  his  excellency  Mr.  Rejon,  and  hopes 
that  it  mav  not  be  considered  incompatible  with  the  in- 
terest of  Mexico  to  grant  the  order  desired. 

The  undersigned  rene  vs  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Rejon 
assurance  of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

WILSON  SHANNON. 

To  his  excellency  M.  C Rejon,  Minister  fyc. 

[A.]  United  States  consulate, 

Monterey.  California , August  1,  1844 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  an  order  has 
been  issued  by  this  departmental  governor,  bearing  date 
1st  January  of  the  present  year,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
merchandise  from  on  board  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery  that  may  arrive  at  the  ports  of  this  depart- 
ment six  months  after  that  date. 

I am  perfectly  aware  that  this  edict  does  not  infringe 
upon  any  treaty  with  foreign  nations,  butas  the  whaling 
business  is  now  prosecuted  with  success  by  a large  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  of  great  benefit  to  those  vessels  to  touch  at  the 
ports  of  Sau  Francisco  and  Monterey  for  provisions  and 
recruiting  the  health  ol  their  ftiariners. 

The  long-established  custom  of  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties in  California  has  permitted  whaling  vessels  arriving 
at  its  ports  to  sell  a small  quantity  of  merchandise  for  the 
purpose  above  mentioned,  for  which  privilege  the  mari- 
time duties  have  Sometimes  been  exacted,  and  at  others 
no  charge  has  been  made  more  than  ten  dollars  for  an- 
chorage fees 

Whaling  ships  cruising  upon  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  will  hardly  receive  intelligence  of  a change  in 
the  maritime  regulations  of  California  in  such  a limited 
time  as  that  named  m the  aforesaid  decree,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  custom  will  steer  for  this  coast,  after  a long 
cruise,  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  their  supplies  of 
refreshments  for  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  their 
mariners,  but  on  their  arrival  here  they  will  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  procure  money  at  a great  discount  on 
their  owners,  or  perhaps  not  he  able  to  procure  it  at  all, 
and  will  be  debarred  the  means  of  refreshing  their  crews, 
which  always  have  at  least  one  half  ill  of  the  scurvy. 

Whaling  ships  have  long  been  accustomed  to  receive 
on  board,  on  their  departure  from  the  United  States,  a 
small  quantity  of  merchandise  for  purchasing  their  sup- 
plies of  refreshments  in  foreign  parts,  and,  by  a tacit 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  California,  have 
been  permuted  to  dispose  of  that  merchandise. 

I would  respectfully  suggest  to  you  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  obtain  an  order  trom  the  general  government  to 
the  local  authority  of  this  department,  commanding  per- 
mission to  be  given  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  dollars  by  all.  whaling  ships  arriving  at 
this  coast,  it  wouid  greatly  assist  those  vessels,  as  also  in 
a much  greater  degree  be  favorable  to  the  inhabitants. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir.  your  most  ob’t , serv’t., 
THOMAS  O.  LARKIN, 
United  Stales  consul. 

To  his  excellency  the  minister 

Of  the  United  Stales  of  America  at  Mexico. 


No.  7. —MR.  SHANNON  TO  MR.  REJON. 

Legation  of  the  U S.  of  America, 

Mexico,  November  1,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  envoy.  &e.,  o ould  take  this  occa- 
sion to  state  to  his  excellency  M.  C.  Rejon,  minister, 
&c.  &c„  that  he  received  a few'  days  since  a letter  from 
Charles  C.  Watterrnan,  master  of  the  ship  Bragnnzn, 
of  the  United  Slates,  dated  October  the  19th,  of  tt)ls 
year,  at  Acapulco,  staling  that  after  having  been  at  sea 
some  seven  mouths,  he  came  to  anchor  in  that  port  in 
order  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  and  recruit  the  ship’s 
company,  expecting  to  remain  for  that  purpose  about 
sixteen  days;  that  before  the  repair?  were  completed,  and 
three  days  before  the  time  he  had  appointed  for  his  stay 
had  expired,  and  without  alleging  any  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  country,  (he  governor  of  the  place  issued  his 
orders  to  Mr.  YJatterman  to  leave  the  port  in  twelve 
hours,  giving  as  the  only  reason  for  this  procedure,  the 
trouble  it  gave  the  custom  house  officers  to  look  alter  the 
crew  of  the  Braganza  to  prevent  smuggling,  when  in 
fact  there  was  nothing  on  board  said  vessel  to  sell.  The 
undersigned  has  rio  doubt  that  this  act  of  the  governor 
of  Acupulco  is  without  the  authority  or  sanction  of  the 
supreme  government  of  Mexico,  and  he  therefore'doems 
it  his  duty  to  lay  the  facts  before  his  excellency  Mr.  Re- 
jon, so  that  such  steps  may  be  taken  to  prevent  similar 
occurrences  hereafter,  as  in  the  judgment  of  his  excel- 
lency may  be  deemed  advisable.  The  undersigned 
avails  himself  of  this  occasion,  &e. 

WILSON  SHANNON. 

To  his  excellency  M.  C.  Rejon, 

Minister  of  foreign  relations  and  government , &fC. 

No.  S — MR.  SHANNON  TO  MR.  REJON. 

Legation  of  the  United  Stall  s of  America, 

Mexico,  November  5,  1844. 

The  undersigned , envoy,  &c.,  has  the  honor  again  to 
call  the  attention  of  his  excellency  M.  C.  Rejon  to  the 
case  of  the  crew  of  the  William  A.  Turner.  On  the 
25th  September  last,  the  undersigned  requested  to  be  in- 
formed whether  those  unfortunate  men  were  still  in  pri- 
son in  Tabasco  as  he  was  led  to  believe  by  official 
communications  from  the  consul  of  the  United  Slates  in 
that  department,  or  whether  they  had  been  set  at  liberty, 
as  stated  in  a letter  ot  Gen.  Ampudia  to  the  minister  of 
war,  adopted  and  officially  published  by  the  Mexican 
government.  Besides  this  written  request  simply  to  be 
informed  of  the  fate  ofhis  countrymen,  for  whom  he  had 
’ good  reason  to  fear  the  worst,  repeated  verbal  inquiries 
on  the  subject  have  been  made  by  this  legation,  both  be- 
fore and  since  the  date  of  that  note.  Weeks  arid  months 
have,  however,  elapsed,  and  his  excellency  the  minister 
,.f  foreign  relations  has  not  yet  thought  proper  to  com- 
ply with  this  simple  request,  or  even  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  note  of  the  undersigned.  Upon  this  the 
undersigned  for  the  present  forbears  to  remark;  hut  lie 
must  b©  permitted  to  any  thatthe  apparent  unwillingness 
of  his  excellency  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  to  an- 
swer this  simple  question  is  to  him  unaccountable.  If 
these  men  have  been  set  at  liberty,  as  Gen.  Ampudia 
admits  they  ought  to  have  been  long  since,  the  under- 
signed can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  his  excellency 
Mr.  Rejon  should  hesitate  to  say  so,  and  if  they  are 
still  confined  in  a miserable  prison,  not  only  deprived  ol 
their  liberty,  but  exposed  to  contagion  and  consequent 
death,  as  the  undersigned  has  been  officially  informed, 
he  has  a right  to  enquire  of  their  situation,  and  to  ex- 
pect an  answer  to  his  inquiries. 

The  undersigned  is  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
again  asking  whether  these  men  are  still  in  prison;  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to  renew 
to  his  excellency  M.  C.  Rejon  the  assurance  of  his  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

WILSON  SHANNON. 

To  his  excellency  M.  C.  Rejon, 

Minister  of  foreign  relations  and  government,  fyc. 

[ Translated .] 

No.  9. — MR.  REJON  TO  MR.  SHANNON. 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  November  11,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  minister  ot  foreign  relations,  has  re- 
ceived the  note  addressed  to  him  on  the  5th  instant,  by 
the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, by  which  he  asks,  with  reference  to  his  note  of  the 
28th  of  "September  last,  wliat  is  the  situation  ofhis  coun- 
trymen taken  in  the  William  Turner? 

The  honorable  Mr.  Shannon  is  now  informed  that  as 
the  matter  in  question  belongs  exclusively  to  the  war  de- 
partment, the  undersigned  must  apply  to  that  branch  for 
the  information,  as  in  fact  he  has  done  in  the  first  op- 
portunity. He  will  this  day  remind  the  department  of 
war  to  afford  him  the  information  which  the  American 
legation  desires  to  have;  and  so  soon  as  he  receives  it, 
he  will  have  the  honor  to  transmit  it  to  the  honorable  Mr. 
Shannon,  to  whom  lie  in  ihe  mean  time  presente  the  as- 
surances of  the  most  distinguished  consideration. 

M.  C.  REJON. 

Hon.  Wilson  Shannon, 

Envoy  extraordinary,  fyc. 

[B] — MR.  PORTER  TO  MR.  GREEN. 

Consulate  of  the  United  Stales  of  America, 

' ut  Cuuddloupe  de  Fontera, 
Department  of  Tabasco,  Sept.  6,  1844. 

Sir:  I have  this  day  received  bmli  of  your  favors  by 
the  same  conveyance,  dated  the  27 th  July  and  the  17th 
of  August  ultimo.  Allow  me  to  state  in  reply,  that  I had 
written  an  account  of  the  unfortunate  Sentrnanat  occur 
rence  to  my  government  at  Washington  by  the  earliest 


direct  cenveyance  I could  find,  and  had  the  pleasure  af* 
terwards  of  writing  to  you  so  soon  as  1 learned,  from  re- 
port only,  that  some  person  was  acting  as  our  minister 
at  Mexico. 

I have  the  felicity  positively  to  slate  that  Mr.  Patterson 
was  not  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  enti  e Sentmauat  to  be 
shot,  but  Mr.  Patterson  was  sent  by  me  to  New  Orleans, 
and  on  my  business. 

He  had  never  seen  or  known  Sentrnanat  previous  to 
the  date  of  embarkation  at  a distance  below  New  Orle- 
ans. 

Agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  the  prisoners  taken 
before  the  authorities  of  the  Mexican  government,  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  kindness  subsisted  between  Sent- 
manat  and  Mr.  Patterson,  a cabin  passenger  during  the 
voyage. 

N > man  could  do  more  in  favor  of  the  prisoners  than 
eMr.  Patterson  has  done  under  the  circumstances.  Not 
ven  yon  yourself,  had  you  been  placed  in  the  same  po- 
sition, could  do  more  for  our  American  sailors,  in  declar- 
ing them,  ana  other  American  passengers  that  were  in 
the  schooner,  innocent;  and,  so  far  from  wishing  to  crim- 
inate our  government,  as  staled  in  your  letters,  only  take 
the  trouble  to  look  over  the  declarations  taken  from  Mr. 
Patterson  and  the  prisoners.  You  will  find  therein  facts 
stated  that  will  prove  they  had  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try and  humanity  at  heart. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  any  further  into  a discussion  on 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Patterson.  He  stands  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community 
that  his  calumniators  cannot  touch  him  with  a ten-foot 
pole. 

I shall  refer  you  altogether  to  the  sundry  depositions 
wrenched  from  him  and  the  prisoners  by  the  Mexicans, 
1 may  say  inquisition. 

Expecting  the  favor  of  your  reply,  and  that  you  will 
mention  who  ts  the  author  of  the  slander,  1 remain,  your 
very  obedient  servant,  E.  POR  TER, 

United  Stales  Consul. 

Ben  E.  Green,  esq. 

Legate  from  the  U.  Slates  of  America  at  Mexico. 

MR.  SHANNON  TO  MR.  CALHOUN. 

Legation  of  the  United  Slates  of  America, 
Mexico,  November  12.  1844. 

Sir:  The  importance  of  my  present  despatch,  (No.  4,) 
together  with  the  uncertainty  of  its  reaching  Washing- 
ton cily  in  a convenient  time  by  the  mail,  lias  determin- 
ed me  to  forward  it  by  Benjamin  E.  Green,  esq.,  whom 
I have  appointed  bearer  of  despatches. 

I have  been  induced  to  take  this  course,  als  >,  because 
it  would  seem,  from  the  last  advices  from  Washington 
city,  that  some  of  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Green,  as  charge 
d’affaires,  had  not  reached  that  place  although  forward- 
ed long  since. 

Gen.  Green  goes  in  the  Woodbury  to  Galveston,  by 
whom  I have  forwarded  to  our  charge  (TalTaire?  at  Texas 
copies  of  the  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  be- 
tween tjiis  legation  and  the  Mexican  government  in  re- 
lation to  Texas. 

I thought  it  was  advisable  that  our  charge  at  Texas 
should  be  informed  of  what  had  been  done  Here  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  events  transpiring 
here,  I have  detained  General  Green  up  to  this  time, 
and  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  tor  his  aid  and  advice. 

Yours,  with  great  respect, 

WILSON  SHANNON. 

To  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun, 

Secretary  of  stale,  Washington. 

MR.  GREEN  TO  MR  CALHOUN. 

Washington,  December  17,  1844. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I am  sorry  to  inform  you 
that  none  of  ihe  three  last  instalments  had  been  paid  at 
the  time  I left  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  true  that  the 
Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations,  by  note  of  the  2d 
September,  informed  Mr.  Shannon  that  the  two  which 
had  fallen  due  on  the  30. h April  and  3 J: h July  had  been 
satisfied.  This  note,  a copy  of  which  was  at  the  time 
forwarded  to  the  department,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Shannon 
early  on  the  morning  after  he  presented  his  credemials, 
and  was  written,  as  I have  reason  to  believe,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  impression  that  the  Mexican  government, 
bv  having  failed  to  pay  the  instalments  of  l lie  30th  April, 
had  forfeited  its  right  under  the  convention  of  1843  to 
pay  by  instalments,  and  that  Mr.  Shannon  was  going 
out  with  instructions  to  demand  payment  of  the  whole 
indemnity  under  the  convention  of  1839. 

The  fact  is,  that  various  orders  on  the  treasury  were 
given  to  the  agent  appointed  to  receive  the  instalments; 
but  he  could  obtain  no  payment  on  these  orders  up  to 
the  day  when  Mr.  Trigueros  left  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. and  the  first  act  of  his  successor  was  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  ail  orders. 

While  upon  this  subject,  f beg  leave  to  state  that  our 
claims  were  used  by  the  Mexican  government  as  a pre- 
text for -levying  a forced  loan.  More  than  sufficient  to 
pay  all  our  claims  was  raised  in  this  way;  but  a very 
small  part  of  it  has  been  paid  to  our  citizens,  and  the  rest 
has  been  applied  to  other  purposes.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  declared  in  the  official  newspaper  that  our  claims 
were  unjust  and  that  the  Mexican  government  owed  our 
citizens  nothing;  but  the  forced  loan  was  justified  before 
die  Mexican  people  on  the  ground  that  the  previous  ad- 
ministration of  Bustamante  had  pledged  the  national 
faith  to  pay  those  claims,  a id  that,  although  they  were 
an  unjust  robbery  on  our  part,  it  was  necessary  tliai  the 
national  faith  pledged  by  Bustamante  should  be  main- 
tained. 
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I am,  sir,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
BEN.  E.  GREEN. 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  slate. 

[Translation.'] 

MIt.  HEJON  TO  MR.  SHANNON. 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  September  2,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  ministerof  foreign  relations,  has  the 
honor  to  acquaint  his  excellency  the  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  his  excellency  the  minister  of  finance  has 
informed  iiim,  under  date  of  the  27tn  of  August  last,  that 
the  instalments  due  on  the  30th  of  April  in  this  year,  and 
that  due  on  the  30th  of  July  last,  pursuant  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  30th  of  January,  1843,  have  been  paid  to  the 
agent  appointed  by  the  government  of  those  slates,  and 
that  this  notification  had  been  delayed  in  consequence 
of  the  vast  business  of  that  department. 

The  undersigned,  &c.  M.  C.  REJON. 

Hon.  Wilson  Shannon,  envoi / extraordinary , &fc. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY. 

To  the  honorable  the  memhers  of  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of ; 
America  in  congress  assembled. 

By  “an  act  to  establish  the  treasury  department,”! 
approved  September  2,  1789,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  : 
secretary  of  the  treasury  “to  digest  and  prepare' 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  management  of  the  j 
revenue,  and  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit,  to 
prepare  and  report  estimates  of  the  public  revenue 
and  the  public  expenditures.” 

By  “an  act  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  “an 
act  to  establish  the  treasury  department,’  ” approved 
March  10,  1800,  it  is  “the  duty  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  digest,  prepare,  and  lay  before  con- 
gress, at  the  commencement  of  every  session,  a re-  J 
port  on  the  subjeet  of  finance,  containing  estimates  , 
<.  the  public  revenue  and  public  expenditures,  and  | 
plans  for  improving  or  increasing  the  revenues,  from  ! 
time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  \ 
to  congress  in  adopting  modes  of  raising  money  re-  | 
quisite  to  meet  the  public  expenditures.” 

By  other  acts,  certain  other  duties  are  required  of  j 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

In  obedience  to  those  several  acts,  the  secrelary 
of  the  treasury  submits  most  respectfully  to  the  con- 
gress, the  following  report  and  estimates: 

The  support  of  the  public  credit  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  national  honor,  national  safety,  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  in- 
dividually and  collectively. 

Public  credit  is  a faculty  to  borrow  at  pleasure 
large  Sums  on  moderate  terms,  the  art  of  distribut- 
ing over  a succession  of  years,  the  costs  of  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts  found  indispensable  in  one;  a 
means  of  accelerating  the  prompt  employment  of  all 
the  abilities  of  a nation,  and  even  of  disposing  of  a j 
pail,  of  the  overplus  of  others.  . 

The  means  by  which  public  credit  is  lobe  sup- 1 
ported,  are  the  exertion  of  the  will  and  the  power  t 
to  provide,  by  prudent  forecast,  the  ways  and  means 
amply  sufficient  for  the  punctual  payment  of  all 
debts  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contracts;  and  ( 
good  faith  in  fulfilling  all  engagements  expressly  en  i 
tered  into,  or  impliedly  and  morally  obligatory. 

A nation  is  composed  of  natural  persons,  united 
together  as  a body  politic,  for  the  purpase  of  pro- 
moting their  mutual  safely  and  advantage,  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  their  combined  strength.  Such  a so- 
ciety is  a moral  person,  susceptible  of  rights  and  ob- 
ligations. As  individuals  who  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments are  respected,  trusted,  prosper,  and  are  able 
to  obtain  succor  in  emergencies,  so  states,  by  lik>- 
means,  are  respected,  trusted,  prosper,  and  are  able 
to  obtain  succor  in  exigencies. 

Breaches  of  public  engagements  which  have  aris- 
en out  of  special  emergencies,  which  seemed  to 
plead  for  them  as  having  been  inevitable,  have  not 
been  without  effect,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  to 
weaken  public  credit.  But  violations  of  public 
engagements  proceeding  from  negligence,  choice,  I 
want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  firmness  of  tnora1  j 
purpose  to  levy  taxes  and  provide  the  ways  and  > 
means,  are  highly  injurious  to  public  credit.  \ 

The  mischiefs  which  ensue  from  non-fulfilment  of, 
public  engagements  are  numerous  and  complex, 
baleful  to  the  affairs  of  individuals,  and  hurtful  to 
the  successful  operations  of  the  government.  Pub- 
ha  and  private  credit  are  closely  allied.  Credit  may 
be  considered  as  one  whole — an  entirely,  each  part 
having  a dependency  upon,  and  sympathy  with,  every 
other  part.  A shock  to  public  credit  diminishes  the 
resources  of  private  credit;  deranges  exchanges,  ! 
sales  and  payments;  causes  disorders  and  st  ictures  1 
in  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign.  If  the  credi-  j 
tors  of  government  are  disappointed  in  receiving 
punctual  payments,  they  fail  in  their  engagements’ 
to  their  creditors,  and  so  on  between  other  debtors 


and  creditors,  until  the  disappointments  are  felt 
throughout  a long  series  of  creditors  and  debtors 
the  circulation  is  obstructed,  business  languishes, 
losses  are  incurred,  and  bankruptcies  ensue. 

The  inviolability  of  public  faith,  the  support  of 
public  credit,  is  recommended  by  considerations  of 
public  utility,  public  virtue,  and  public  happiness;  it 
is  commanded  by  the  unchangeable  precepts  of  mo- 
rality. The  affairs  of  a . nation  cannot  be  happily 
administered  without  the  strict  observance  of  justice 
and  good  faith. 

In  the  affairs  of  nations,  exigencies  have  arisen, 
and  may  be  expected  to  occur,  to  produce  a necessi- 
ty for  borrowing.  The  changes  made  in  modern 
times  in  the  condition  of  nations,  the  great  altera- 
tions introduced  into  the  art  of  war,  have  rendered 
modern  wars  very  expensive;  insomuch  that  money, 
to  a considerable  extent,  may  be  accounted  an  in- 
strument which  conduces  to  victory.  No  nation  has 
been  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a modern  war 
by  the  proceeds  of  taxes  during  the  war.  The 
weight  of  increased  annual  taxation  to  pay  the 
whole  increased  annual  expenses  of  the  war  would 
be  intolerably  oppressive.  Therefore  a necessity 
arises  of  borrowing  large  sums,  of  charging  the 
payment  upon  after  generations,  by  funding  the  debt, 
imposing  taxes  to  pay  the  annual  interest,  and  pro- 
viding a sinking  fund  to  pay  the  principal  gradually 
in  times  of  peace. 

To  be  able  to  borrow,  and  to  borrow  on  good  terms 
the  national  credit  must  be  firmly  established;  a sys- 
tem of  revenue  must  be  provided  by  taxation  ade- 
quate to  the  punctual  payment  of  interest,  and  pledg- 
ed for  that  object.  If  the  public  faith  and  credit  of 
the  nation  be  doubted,  loans  cannot  be  obtained  wth- 
out  extravagant  rates  of  interest  reserved  in  one 
form  or  another;  and  the  like  disadvantage  will  arise 
to  the  government  upon  purchases  of  commodities 
upon  promises  of  future  payment. 

The  safeguards  interposed  by  the  texture  of  the 
federal  constitution  have  saved  us  from  wars  from 
trivial  causes,  or  schemes  of  persona!  ambition. 
But  the  just  and  pacific  policy  manifested  by  the  U. 
States  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has 
not  saved  us  in  time  past  from  the  calamities  of  war; 
nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  the  blessings  of 
peace  which  we  now  enjoy  will  be  everduring. 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  safeguards 
against  foreign  aggressions  which  lead  to  war. 
A wise  people  will,  in  time  of  peace,  look  to  the 
possibility  that  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions they  may  be  involved  in  war,  and  will  not 
wholly  neglect  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  such 
an  event,  by  laying  up  supplies  of  military  stores 
and  implements,  disineumbertng  themselves  from  the 
debts  of  former  wars,  and  instituting  a just  system 
of  permanent  revenue,  which  might  be  readily 
augmented  when  occasion  requires,  thereby  placing 
the  public  credit  and  national  resources  upon  the 
most  solid  foundation,  and  in  the  most  commanding 
posture. 

O.i  the  first  day  of  July,  1844,  the  debts  of  the  U. 
Slates  consisted  of  the  following  particulars,  viz: 

1.  Of  the  old  funded  debt,  being  unclaimed  princi- 

pal and  interest  returned  from  the  loan  office,  pay- 
able on  presentation,  $178,034  84 

2.  Outstanding  certificates  of  the  old 

unfunded  debt,  with  interest  to  the 
31st  December,  1798,  payable  on 
presentation  24,214  29 

3.  Treasury  notes  during  the  war  of 

1812,  terminated  in  the  year  1815  4,317  344 

4.  Certificates  of  Mississippi  stock  is- 
sued under  the  acts  of  31st  March, 

1314,  and. 231  January,  1815  4,320  09 

5.  Debts  assumed  by  the  U.  States’for 

the  several  cities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  the  act  of  May 
20,  >826,  originally  amounting  to 
one  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6 percent,  per  year,  payable  in 
yearly  sums  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  each  and  every  year,  now  re- 
duced to  1,260,000  00 

6-  Outstanding  treasury  notes,  viz: 

Of  those  issued  after  12ih  October, 

1337,  and  before  3d  March,  1343, 

$950,807  31. 

Of  those  issued  under 
the  act  of  3d  March, 

1843  1 .305,400  00 

Aggregately  making  the  sum  of  2,256,207  31 

7.  Certificates  of  stock  for  loans  un- 
der the  act  of  21st  July, 1841,  re- 
deemable on  the  1st  January,  1345, 
which  were  to  the  sum  of  five  mil- 
lion six  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 


six  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five- 
and  a half  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  half  yearly 

8.  Certificates  of  slock  issued  under 
the  act  of  loth  April,  1842,  to  the 
sum  of  eight  million  three  hundred 
and  forty  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  dollars,  and 
eighty-eight  cents,  redeemable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  government, 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  hearing  inte- 
rest payable  half  yearly  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  year 

9.  Certificates  of  stock  issued  under 
the  act  of  March  3d,  1843,  to  the 
sum  of  severe  million  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars 
and  thirty-five  cents,  bearing  inte- 
rest, payable  half  yearly,  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  per  year,  redeem- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 

s-  ment,  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  three 
The  aforegoing  loans  under  the  acts 
of  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  make  to- 
gether the  sum  of  twenty-one  mil- 
lion twenty-one  thousand,  ninety- 
four  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents  of 
principal,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rates  on  the  sums  respectively,  be- 
fore slated  21,021,094  2(5 

All  the  aforegoing  nine  particulars  amount  to  a 
debt  of  twenty-four  million  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dol- 
lars twenty-three  cents  (624,748,188  23.) 

Of  l he  treasury  notes  issued  since  the  year  1837  , 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  caused  to  be  re- 
deemed, in  this  fiscal  year,  commencing  on  the  Is! 
July,  1844,  the  sum,  for  principal  and  interest,  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  -five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  dollars,  sixty-one  cents  ($322,- 
584  61.) 

Of  the  stocks  redeemable  1st  January,  1845,  he 
has  caused  to  be  purchased  to  the  sutn  of  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  of  principal  and  interest,  ($539,950;)  by  which 
anticipation  a saying  of  interest  to  the  su  u of  four 
thousand  and  eleven  dollars  and  seven  cents  has 
been  effected. 

To  support  the  public  credit  and  preserve  the  na- 
tional faith,  an  annual  revenue  is  necessary  certain- 
ly productive,  according  to  common  occurrences  and 
human  foresight,  exceeding  the  ordinary  annual  ex- 
penditures in  time  of  peace;  the  surplus  to  be  ap- 
plied to  pay  the  annual  interest,  and  towards  lessen- 
ing and  ultimately  extinguishing  the  principal  of  the 
debt. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  which  can  be  paid 
during  any  period  of  peace  depends,  upon  the  iength 
of  the  continuance  of  the  peace,  and  the  amount  of 
the  annua!  surplus  above  annual  expenditures  which 
shall  be  applied. 

If  the  periods  of  war  compared  with  those  of 
peace,  and  annual  excess  of  the  war  expenditures 
compared  with  tiie  annual  savings  during  the  peace 
establishment,  be  so  related  as  that  more  debt  is 
contracted  in  every  war  Ilian  is  discharged  in  the 
succeeding  peace,  the  consequence  will  be  a contin- 
ual increase  of  debt,  and  the  ultimate  consequence 
must  be  that  debt,  will  swell  to  a magnitude  which 
the  nation  will  be  unable  to  bear. 

The  only  effectual  safeguards  against  such  danger 
must  be  sought  in  extending  the  relative  length  of 
the  periods  of  peace,  compared  vvitli  the  periods  of 
wai,  in  frugality  in  the  peace  establishment;  in  les- 
sening the  war  expenditures,  and  in  the.  increase  of 
revenue  from  taxes  levied  during  the  war,  or  per- 
manently. 

By  increasing  the  war  taxes,  the  sum  to  be  bor- 
rowed will  he  lessened;  by  increasing  the  taxes  in 
times  of  peace,  the  sum  applicable  to  the  discharge 
of  the  public  debt  will  be  increased.  In  the  propor- 
tion in  which  annual  income  exceeds  annual  expen- 
ditures will  be  the  gradual  discharge  of  existing 
public  debts.  By  such  means,  the  halcyon  days  of 
no  public  debt  and,  the  alleviation  of  the  burden  of 
luxation,  may  be  restored. 

The  excess  of  revenue  above  expenditures  is  the 
only  real  sinking  fund  by  which  a public  debt  can  be 
discharged.  The  lessening  of  expense  and  the  in- 
crease of  revenue  are  the  only  means  by  which  the 
sinking  fund  can  be  enlarged,  and  its  effectual  opera 
tions  he  accelerated  . 

The  certificates  of  the  public  stocks  are  now  above 
par  value  in  the  market,  transferable  and  readily 
convertible  for  gold  and  silver  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
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holders.  If  guarded  against  depreciation,  they  rnav 
be  accounted  as  so  much  capital  to  aid  business  and 
enterprise — as  a currency  ol  the  nlost  approved  or- 
der in  the  genus  of  paper  Currency,  entitled  to  im- 
plicit confidents. 

It  is  of  high  concern  to  the  interests  of  the  hold- 
ers and  dealers  in  tho=e  certificates  of  public  debt, 
to  the  general  transaction  of  business,  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  to  the  national  honor, 
that  the  certificates  of  public  stocks  and  treasury 
notes  be  guarded  against  depreciation,  and  estab- 
lished firmly  in  the  confidence  of  moneyed  men. 

To  those  ends  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  deems 
it  not  unapt,  nor  without  utility,  to  give  a summary 
view  of  the  public  debts  of  the  United  States, 
which  sprung  out  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the 
succeeding  extraordinary  expenditures  caused  by 
the  Indian  wars  and  campaigns  of  Generals  Charles 
Scott,  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne;  by  the  insur- 
rection in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania;  by  the 
war  with  the  Barbary  powers;  by  the  troubles  and 
quasi  war  consequent  upon  the  French  revolution; 
by  the  war  of  1812,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  in  1815;  by  the  purchases  of  territory  and 
public  domain;  from  the  state  of  Georgia  of  her 
western  lands;  of  Louisiana  from  France;  and  of 
Florida  from  Spain;  in  connection  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
means  by  which  those  masses  of  debt  and  expendi- 
tures have  been  gradually  lessened  and  finally  extin- 
guished. 

2d.  To  bring  into  view  the  resources  of  the  U. 
States  for  public  revenue,  and  increasing  the  income 
of  the  nation  whenever  future  emergencies  shall 
require.  t 

3d.  To  show  the  existing  security  for  the  paymen 
of  interest,  and  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt. 

4th.  To  propose  the  establishment  of  such  a sink- 


been  paid  except  the  sum  of  $37,513  05,  which  con- 
sisted of  claims  for  services  arid  supplies  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  $27,437  96;  treasury  notes  issued 
during  the  V/ar  of  1812.  $5,755;  Mississippi  stock 
issued  under  the  act  of  the  act  of  the  3d  March,  IS  1 5 , 
$4,320  09; and  they  renewed  their  recommendation 
that  the  sinking  fund,  be  discontinued.  It  maybe 
presumed  that  those  treasury  notes  issued  in  the  war 
of  1812  and  not  presented  for  payment  have  been 
destroyed,  and  that  of  the  other  sums  so  long  due  and 
unclaimed,  only  a small  part  (if  any)  will  ever  be 
presented  for  payment. 

From  the  31st  December,  1789,  to  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  the  United  States  paid,  for  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  the  sum  of  $157,629  950  69;  and  for  the 
principal,  the  sum  of  $257,452,083  24 — together 
making  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen  millions 
eighty— two  thousand  thirty-three  dollars  ninety  three 
cents. 

The  natural  income,  out  of  which  that  extraordi- 
nary sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  was  paid,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  annual 
expenditures,  (which,  during  that  period  of  forty-six 
years,  exceeded  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,) 

! was  derived  principally  from  the  duties  on  imports 
i and  tonnage,  and  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. — 

1 Direct  taxes  and  internal  duties  and  excises  were 
employed  from  and  after  the  8th  of  May,  1792,  until 
the  30th  June,  1802,  when  they  were  repealed;  and 
again  enacted  in  the  year  1813,  and  repealed  31st 
December,  1817.  A system  of  direct  taxes  and  in- 
ternal duties  has  been  resorted  to  only  in  emergen- 
cies. and  has  prevailed  only  for  about  fifteen  years  of 
the  fifty-five  which  have  elapsed  since  the  federal 
constitution  Was  adopted. 

The  moral  power,  courage,  and  capabilities,  by 
which  a nation  in  its  infancy,  loaded  with  a debt  of 
the  revolutionary  war  of  such  magnitude,  harassed 


ing  fund  as  will  anticipate  and  accelerate  the  final  , by  Indian  wars,  and  incumbered  by  another  debt  of 


satisfaction  of  the  public  debt. 

1st.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  and  antece- 


the  war  of  1812,  terminated  in  1815,  discharged 
those  debts  faithfully — exhibiting  to  a gazing  and 


dently  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  astonished  world  the  example  ol  a nation  who  had 
the  thirteen  United  States  had  contracted  debts  to  exerted  such  energies,  of  a government  without  a na 


the  sum  of  seventy-five  million  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  dol- 
lars and  filly-two  cents. 


tional  debt,  with  an  overflowing  treasury,  and  without 
direct  taxes,  internal  duties,  and  excises — are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  genius  of  the  government,  the  inte- 


On  the  1st  of  January,  1790.  the  foreign  debt,  viz  Sn,J  °r  those  who  have  be,:n  elected  to  administer 
to  France,  Spam,  and  to  foreign  officers,  including  il.  ttle  g°od  sense,  honesty,  and  enterprise  of  theciti- 
interest  for  the  year  1799,  amounted  to  thesumof  zens,  and  lastly,  though  not  least,  in  the  bene- 


twelve  million  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  ; 
eight  hundred  and  seventy -one  dollars  and  twenty- 1 
eight  cents;  and  the  domestic  debt  to  $60  219  022  44  j 
— together  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $72,775,893  72.  '] 
The  population  of  the  United  States  then  numbered  [ 
three  milllion  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thou  - ; 
sand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  seven  souls,  accord- ! 
ing  to  the  census  of  that  year. 

On  the  1st  January,  1800,  the  national  debt  a-! 
mounted  to  $82,976,204  35;  and  the  popul  ilion  of , 
the  United  Slates  numbered  five  million  three  hun-j 
dred  and  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  souls,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year.  j 

On  the  1st  January,  1810,  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $53, 173,217  52,  and  the  popula- 
tion numbered  seven  million  two  hundred  and  llnriy- 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  souls,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  that  year. 

On  the  1st  January,  1816,  the  public  debt  had  in- 
creased to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  seven 
millions  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  seventy- 
four  cents.  This  great  increase  was  caused  by  tne 
war  of  1812.  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  of 
1812,  for  the  expenditures  of  whicii  the  taxes  had 
been  increased,  the  loans  obtained  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $70,478,209  7.3;  anil  treasury  notes  were 
issued  to  the  sum  of  $36,630,794—  together  making 
$107,159,003  53. 

On  the  1st  January,  1820,  the  public  debt  bad  been 
reduced  to  the  sum  of  $01,015,566  15.  The  popu- 
lation, as  numbered  by  tiie  census  of  that  year,  con- 
sisted of  nine  million  six  hundred  and  Ihirty-eighi 
thousand  one  hundred  arid  thirly-orie  souls. 

On  the  1st  of  January  , 1830  the  public  debt  was 
reduced  to  the  sum  of  $48,505,406  50-  The  popula- 
tion numbered  twelve  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
six  thousand  and  twenty  souls,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  that  year. 

On  the  7th  December,  1835,  the  president’s  mes- 
sage announced  that  ‘‘all  the  remains  of  the  public 
debt  have  been  redeemed,  or  money  has  been  placed 
in  deposit  lor  this  purpose  whenever  the  creditors 
choose  to  receive  it.  All  the  other  pecuniary  en- 
gagements have  been  promptly  and  honorab.y  fulfill- 
ed, and  there  will  be  a balance  in  the-lreasury  at  the 
close  of  the  present  yi-ar  of  about  nineteen  millions 
dollar;.”  On  the  6ih  of  February,  1836,  the  com- 
missioners ol'  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  stated  that  all  the  debt  had 


of  all  wise  and  protecting  Provi- 


ficent  smiles 
dence. 

The  general  modes  of  operation  have  been  by  dis- 
tributing over  a succession  of  years  the  cost  of  the 
extraordinary  efforts  found  necessary  in  some;  acce- 
lerating the  prompt  employment  of  the  ca pibi ! ities 
of  the  nation;  using  a part  of  the  overplus  of  others, 
leaving  every  citizen  to  choose  his  occupation;  pro- 
tecting him  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  life,  religion, 
property,  and  the  means  of  acquirement;  taking  no 
more  from  the  earnings  of  industry,  nor  encroaching 
farther  upon  the  comforts  of  life,  than  necessary  to 
support  a government  economically  administered, 
making  our  country  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
humanity,  and  inviting  the  people  of  all  nations  to 
partake  of  the  blessings  of  a free  government.  By 
such  means  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  increase 
of  our  population,  insomuch  that  from  less  than  the 
number  of  four  millions  of  souls  in  the  year  1790, 
they  had  increased  to  upwards  of  seventeen  millions 
in  trie  year  1840,  and  may  now  (according  to  the  ra- 
tio of  increase  exhibited  by  the  successive  enumera- 
tions taken  every  tenth  year)  be  stated  not  less  than 
nineteen  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  souls.  A 
debt  which  would  have  been  oppressive  and  intolera- 
ble if  levied  upon  four  millions  of  people,  has  been 
found  not  oppressive  when  distributed  over  a period 
of  forty-six  years  and  levied  upon  a continually  in- 
creasing population. 

The  particular  means  by  which  the  interest  has 
been  paid  annually,  the  principal  lessened  gradually, 
and  finally  redeemed,  were  by  the  operations  of  a 
sinking  fund,  regulated  by  the  act  of  the  congress  of 
the  4th  ot  August,  1790,  by  which  the  surplus  of 
certain  taxes,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  pub 
lie  lands,  after  paying  the  ordinary  annual  expenses 
of  the  government,  were  pledged  and  appropriated 
inviolably  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  princi- 
pal of  the  public  debt;  further  regulated  by  the  act 
ol  the  12th  August,  1790;  augmented  by  the  act  of 
the  8th  May,  1792;  further  regulated  by  the  act  of 
the  3d  March  1795,  farther  increased  by  the  act 
of  April  7,  1798,  by  which  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  state  of  Georgia  were 
added;  further  augmented  by  the  act  of  April  29lh, 
1802,  by  which  the  specific  sum  of  seven  millions 
tiiree  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  as  appro- 
priated, to  he  paid  to  tiie  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing 1'und,  which  was  increased  to  ten  millions  annu- 
ally by  the  act  of  March  3d,  1817.  This  latter  act 
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added  to  the  ten  millions  such  surplus  as  should  re- 
main unappropriated  after  leaving  two  millions  in  the 
treasury  for  contingencies,  and  directed  all  certifi- 
cates of  slocks  redeemed  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  he  cancelled. 

By  means  of  the  appropropriations  and  provisions 
for  the  sinking  fund,  the  sums  of  $24,871,062  93  in 
the  year  1816;  $25,423,036  12  in  tiie  year  1817; 
$23  926,209  62  in  the  year  1818;  $16,568,393  76  in 
the  year  1824;  $16,184,378  22  in  the  year  1831; 
$17,840,309  29  in  the  year  1832;  were  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal,  besides 
the  smaller  sums  in  other  years,  until  the  debt 
was  extinguished  in  the  year  1835,  as  before  no- 
ticed. 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  sinking  fund;  such 
has  been  the  scrupulous  good  faith  which  has  been 
observed  by  the  United  Stales  towards  the  creditors 
of  the  government. 

2.  As  to  the  resources  of  the  United  States  for 
public  revenue,  and  increasing  the  national  income, 
when  exigencies  shall  require. 

The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  stretching 
from  the  lakes  of  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  from  the  foot  of  the  Apalachian  mountains  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  ocean,  constitute  a domain  of  in- 
calculable value. 

The  public  lands  are  to  be  considered,  first,  in  re- 
spect of  the  price  for  which  they  can  be  sold  in  suc- 
cessive years  to  the  increasing  population;  secondly, 
in  respect  of  the  increased  revenue  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  increased  population  which  those  fer- 
tile lands  are  capable  of  sustaining. 

Reasoning  from  the  past  to  the  future — from  tiie 
increase  and  spread  of  our  population  in  the  preced- 
ing fifty  years  to  the  succeeding  half  century — from 
the  ratio  of  increase  from  less  than  four  millions,  by 
the  census  of  1790,  to  upwards  of  seventeen  millions, 
by  the  census  of  1840,  and  now  not  less  than  nine- 
teen millions  seven  hundred  thousand,  to  the  number 
which  will  be  in  the  ensuing  fifty  years.— it  may  con- 
fidently be  affirmed  that,  by  that  time,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  will  exceed  seventy  millions, 
covering  with  continuous  connected  settlements  the 
lands  from  our  present  frontier  settlements  all  the 
way  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  New  lands,  at  moderate 
prices,  to  be  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  rising 
generations,  are  sure  foundations,  under  our  institu- 
tions, for  the  rap.d  increase  ofeivilized  men;  and  land 
and  labor,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
are  the  true  elements  of  national  wealth,  national  in- 
come, and  national  strength. 

The  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public  lands,  with 
duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  without  direct  taxes, 
internal  duties,  or  excises,  have  hitherto  been  suffi- 
cient, in  times  of  peace,  to  defray  the  ordinary  an- 
nual supplies  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  na- 
tional government,  arid  to  yield  a surplus  for  the 
sinking  fund;  also  for  laying  up  supplies  of  arms 
and  other  munitions  of  war;  the  gradual  augmenta- 
tion of  the  navy,  the  support  of  the  army,  the  erect- 
ing of  fortifications,  light  houses,  surveying  the 
coasts,  &c. 

In  the  wide  extended  domain,  in  the  rapid  increase 
of  population,  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  ener- 
gy and  enterprise  of  the  people,  in  the  consequent 
increase  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, with  a government  consulting  the  general 
welfare  arid  conducting  to.  the  true  temple  of  liberty, 
the  United  States  of  America  presents  to  the  views 
of  mankind  a nation  comparatively  youthful,  of  un- 
surpassed resources,  indicative  of  gigantic  strength 
and  great  moral  power.  From  thirteen  the  slates 
have  increased  to  the  number  of  twenty-six,  spread- 
ing over  widely  extended  new  territories.  By  the 
instrumentality  of  state  governments  for  regulating 
their  domestic  affairs,  with  a federal  government  for 
regulating  those  which  concern  all,  and  particularly 
commerce,  foreign  relations, and  the  general  defence, 
the  United  States  of  America  are  capable  of  expan- 
sion over  the  continent,  without  relaxing  the  force 
of  law  and  order  at  the  extremities,  and  without  de- 
generating into  tyranny.  In  the  union  of  the  slate 
arid  feder.il  government  we  have  a tower  of  strength, 
sentinels  to  guard  against  encroachments,  preserve 
public  liberty  and  domestic  order,  and  secure  the 
general  felicity.  If  tins,  the  fairest  fabric  of  human 
government,  shall  nod  from  on  high  and  totter  to  its 
fall,  the  sad  catastrophe  will  be  caused  by  sacrile- 
gious violators  of  the  terms  of  mutual  concession 
and  compromise  on  which  the  constitution  of  (he 
Unitfid  States  is  founded.  Against  any  attempt  at 
such  violations  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to 
oppose  their  united  strength. 

3.  As  to  the  existing  security  for  payment  of  inte- 
rest and  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt. 

dollars.”  On  the  6th  of  February,  1836,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  stated  that  all  the  debt  had 
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years  from  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
1842. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  that  act,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  is  authorised  to  purchase,  at  any  time 
before  the  period  limited  for  redemption  of  the  stock, 
such  portion  thereof  as  the  funds  of  the  government 
may  admit  of,  after  meeting  all  demands  upon  the 
treasury,  and  any  surplus  in  the  treasury  is  appropri- 
ated to  that  object. 

By  the  fifth  section  of  that  act,  the  faith  of  the  go- 
vernment is  expressly  pledged  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment ol  the  interest  and  the  redemption  of  the  certi- 
ficates of  Slock. 

Under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  certificates  of 
stock  were  issued  to  the  sum  of  $5,672  976  88,  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  five  and  a half  percent, 
per  year,  redeemable  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  1845.  These  certificates  of  stock  will  be 
paid  on  that  day,  if  presented:  the  funds  in  the  trea- 
sury are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  lias  caused  public  notice  to  be  given,  so 
as  to  stop  the  running  of  interest  from  and  after  that 
day. 

“An  act  for  the  extension  of  the  loan  of  !S4I,  and 
for  an  addition  of  five  millions  of  dollars  thereto,  and 
for  allowing  interest  on  treasury  notes  due,”  approv 
ed,  April  15,  1842,  extended  the  time  limited  by  the 
act  of  July  21,  1841,  for  obtaining  a loan  of  twelve 
millions  ol  dollars,  authorised  the  certificates  of  slock 
to  be  issued  under  this  latter  act  to  be  made  payable 
at  any  lime  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  first 


derstanding  the  polity  of  the  federal  government,  and 
its  past  action  in  fulfilling  its  engagements,  can  have 
a loop  whereon  to  hang  a doubt,  of  the  future  fideli- 
ty of  the  national  government  in  paying  the' princi- 
pal  and  inteiest,  and  redeeming  the  principal  of  the 
national  debts  as  they  respectively  shall  become  pay- 
able and  demandable. 

If  aliens,  not  understanding  the  texture  of  the  na- 
tional government,  do  not  distinguish  accurately  be- 
tween,engagements  entered  into  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  those  entered  into  by  the 
several  states,  in  their  capacities  of  distinct  local 
governments,  each  state  having  power  to  contract  for 
itsell,  but  without  capacity  to  bind  other  states,  of  the 
government  of  the  U,  States,  have  distrusted  the  credit 
ot  the  national  government,,  because  of  the  failure  of 
some  of  the  stales  to  comply  with  their  respective  en- 
gagements, such  distrust  is  to  be  regretted.  That  any- 
one of  the  states  should  have  been  under  a necessity, 
real  or  imaginay,  to  incur  a default  in  payment  to 
those  who  had  loaned  her  money,  is  to  be  deplored. 
But  most  of  all  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  any  state 
should  have  resorted  to  repudiation  of  her  debt,  it 
may,  however,  be  confidently  expected  that  reason 
will  resume  the  helm  of  state;  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  will  in  time  correct  these  evils.  With 
their  increasing  population  and  resouices,  when  they 
shali  have  recovered  from  'he  debilities  caused  by 
extravagant  issues  of  unsound  bank  paper;  prema- 
ture undertakings  of  internal  improvements  and  fan- 
ciful speculations;  from  the  panic  of  depreciated 


of  five  millions  ol  dollars. 

By  the  tilth  section  of  this  act  of  1812,  the  money 
arising  from  duties  on  imports  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize  are  pledged  and  appropriated  for  pay- 


of January,  1843,  and  authorised  an  additional  loan  j bank  noles;  fall  iri  the  price  of  lands  and  products; 

when  a prosperous  commerce  and  a sound  circulat- 
ing medium  sball-have  restored  reasonable  prices  for 
staple  commodities, — the  people  of  the  states  will 
manifest  a sincere  determination  to  make  reasona- 
...ent  of  the  interest  from  time  to  time,  and  for  pay-  j ble  reparation  to  their  creditors  for  delay  caused  by 
meiit  and  redemption  ol  the  principal  of  the  certifi-J  adverse  necessitous  circumstances.  The  momentum 
cates  of  stock  to  be  issued  under  the  act  of  1842,  | of  moral  force  embodied  in  the  states  against  non- 
and  under  the  act  of  21st  of  July,  1841,  as  amended;  fulfillment  of  engagements  and  repudiation  of  debts, 
and  so  much  of  the  proceeds  of  duties  on  imports  ■ the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  moral  obli 
“as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  j gation,  will  ultimately  prevail.  The  states  will  pay, 
stock  and  redeem  the  same  when  due,  is  hereby  ap-  \ must  pay  their  debts.  State  lailh  and  state  obliga- 
propriated  to  that  object,  to  be  first  applied  by  the  tions  will  be  redeemed.  The  virtuous  precepts  and 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  such  payments  and  re-  bright  example  of  the  federal  government  will  not  go 
demption.”  unheeded.  Justice  will  be  done. 

Tlie  seventh  section  of  the  act  ol  1S42  enacts  that  4,  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  recommends  the 
all  the  provisions  of  ihe  said  act  of  21st  July,  1841, ; establishment  of  a sinking  fund  to  anticipate  the  pay- 
“not  hereby  modified  or  changed,  shall  be,  and  re- 1 ments  of  the  certificates  of  slock  issued  under  the 
main  in  force,  and  apply  to  this  act  of  the  15th  of!  authority  of  the  acts  of  1842  and  1843. 

April,  1842.”  ( The  certificates  of  stock  bear  a premium  in  the 

By  authority  of  the  act  of  1842,  certificates  of  slock  . market.  The  five  per  cent  stocks,  redeemable  in 
vvete  issued  to  the  sum  of  $8,343,887  03,  bearing  in- : 1353,  are  at  one  hundred  and  six  dollars  for  every 
terest  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  year,  payable  half  hundred  dollars  of  stock;  the  6 per  cent,  slocks,  re- 
yearly,  the  principal  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  Janu-  deemuble  in  1863,  are  at  one  hundred  and  sixteen 


ary,  in  ttie  year  1863- 

By  “an  act  authorising  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
and  lor  other  purposes,”  approved,  March  3d,  1843, 
another  issue  of  certificates  of  stock  was  authorised 
under  the  same  restrictions,  limitations,  and  provi- 
sions as  are  contained  in  the  act  of  April  15th,  1342, 
except  that  the  certificates  of  stock  to  be  issued  shall 


doliars  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  stock.  Those 
premiums  are  superinduced  by  the  extraordinary  ac- 
cumulations of  large  sums  of  money  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  Slates,  (particularly  at  New 
York  and  Boston,)  sought  to  be  employed  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  upon  good  securities;  by  the  large 
sums  of  deposile  to  tile  credit  of  the  United  Slates 


be  redeemable  at  a period  not  longer  than  ten  years  in  the  banks  of  deposite,  iur  which  those  banks  pay 
from  the  issue  thereof.  j no  interest;  and  by  other  adventitious  circumstances. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  certificates  of  j How  long  such  a slate  of  things  shall  continue  de- 
stock to  the  sum  of  seven  millions  four  thousand  pends  upon  seasons,  crops,  commercial  operations, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  thirty-  j and  foreign  attairs,  beyond  the  ken  of  human  foresight, 
five  cents  were  issued,  bearing  an  interest  paya-jof  the  dangers  to  he  apprehended  from  an  over 
ble  semi-annually,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  Assue  of  bank  notes,  and  bank  accommodations, 
per  annum,  the  principal  redeemable  on  the  1st  day  , which  might  encourage  excessive  importations,  fan- 
of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and1  c i t u 1 speculation,  ami  overtrading,  the  secretary  of 
fifty-three.  I the  treasury  has  not  been  unmindful,  and  watched 

The  act  of  1843  adopting  the  act  of  1842,  which  with  a view  to  counteraction  in  case  the  banks  of 
mionted  the  fourth ’section  of  the  act  of  1841,  taken  j deposile  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  arising  from 
together,  contain  express  pledges  of  the  faith  of  the  ; the  large  sums  deposited  to  the  credit  ol  tlie  United 
government,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  on  Stales. 

goods  and  merchandize  to  pay  the  interest  and  re- I The  present  time  is  propitious  for  laying  the  foun- 
deein  the  principal  and  appropriate  any  surplus  in  j dalion  lor  an  anticipated  redemption  of  the  public 
the  treasury  (after  meeting  tlie  demands  upon  it)  to  debt,  and  for  alleviating  the  burden  of  taxation. — 
redeem  the  principal;  the  fourth  section  o[  the  act  j 'Phc  circulating  medium  is  sound,  and  sufficient  for 
of  1841,  adopted  bv  tlie  two  latter  acts,  authorises  the  1 a||  useful  purposes;  business  is  reviving  from  the  de- 
the  secretary  of  tlie  treasury  to  use  any  surplus  of  passion  from  past  events;  trie  habits  of  the  great 
funds  alter  meeting  all  demands  upon  tlie  treasury  to  | body  of  the  people  are  Irugal;  the  rales  of  duties 
purchase  any  certificates  01  the  stock  before  the  pe-  j imposed  by  the  act  of  1S42,  with  the  sales  of  the 
riod  limited  fur  redemption.  "s  ! public  lands,  and  tonnage  duties,  may  be  iairly  esti- 

Tn  the  national  faith  which  lias  been  so  honorably  ! mated  as  yielding  an  annual  revenue  greatly  beyond 
observed  in  paying  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  I he  wants  ot  the  government,  (ruga My  and  economi- 
for.rcr  debts  to  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen  j tcaliy  administered,  in  time  oripeace,  /^e  taxes 
millions  of  dollars  and  upwards;  in  the  pledge  and  imposed  upon  tlie  people  indirectly,  but  certainly  by 
aDoropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  duties  on  im- 1 duties  on  imports  ol  goods  and  merchandize,  ought 
norls  of  goods  and  merchandize;  in  the  increasing ! to  be  revised,  relormed,  and  lightened,  as  soon  as 
ab  l.tv  otSa  population  now  numbered  at  not  less : justice  to  the  creditors  of  the  government,  and 
tha  nineteen  million  seven  hundred  thousand  souls,  j sound  policy  as  regards  the  interest  ot  those  who 
to  oav  taxes  the  holders  of  the  certificates  of  the  j are  importers  and  dealers  in  goods  and  merchari- 
pubfic  debt  of  the  United  Stales,  and  all  dealers  in  j d.ze  imported  under  the  existing  rates  ot  duties,  will 
,hl  rPi tdirate«  have  cause  lor  implicit  faith  and  permit. 

ihuso  ceititica  interest  vvili  be  paid  Before  the  law  for  reducing  the  rates  of  duties  to 

perlecl  conh  principals  will*  be  redeemed-  the  proper  standard  of  necessary  revenue  should  take 

punctual!?,  and  that  the  principals  r*;asonable  notlce  aild  lIine  should  be  given  to 

anNSaoUi»n  of  the  uluted  States  of  America,  un- 1 those  who  have  imported  and  dealt  in  goods  and 
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merchandize  under  the  high  rates  of  duties  to  disposQ 
of  their  stock  of  merchandize  before  they  shall  bg 
in  competition  with  those  who  shall  import  like  good 
and  merchandize  under  the  lower  rates  of  duty. — » 
Merchants  should  have  notice  to  accommodate  therf 
outlays  and  adventures  to  the  new  scale  of  duties.— 
Commerce  is  beneficial  and  essential  to  the  prosper 
rity  of  the  country;  it  is  the  handmaid  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  The  interests  of  merchants  de- 
serve to  be  respected  by  the  government,  and  should 
not  be  oppressed  by  sudden  changes  in  legislation  an? 
more  than  the  interests  of  any  other  clas9  of  met! 
who  are  contributory  to  the  public  weal. 

Prudence,  justice  and  duty  require  that  the  annual 
charges  upon  the  treasury  for  interest  upon  the  public 
debt  be  lessened  and  finally  extinguished  wit-^all 
convenient  and  proper  despatch,  and  that  the  bur  ens 
of  taxation  be  lessened.  d 

The  public  debt  to  be  provided  for  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  1845,  will  consist  of  the 
debts  assumed  by  the  United  States  for  the  several 
cities  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  two  loans  re- 
deemable m 1853  and  1863  respectively,  and  such 
parls  of  the  treasury  notes,  old  debts,  and  Mississippi 
stock,  as  shall  not  have  been  then  presented  for  pay- 
ment with  the  annual  interest  accruing. 

The  interest  upon  the  two  loans  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty  four  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents,  until 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1853,  and  a fler  that  to  the  annual 
| sum  of  $500,633  21.  The  sum  of  interest  from  and 
| after  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  to  the  1st  July,  1853,  on 
; these  two  loans  wifi  amount  to  the  sum  of  $6,806,718 
1 16;  and  on  the  residue  redeemable  in  1^63,  to  the  sum 
of  $4,813,015  02 — together  $11,691,773  25.  Tlie 
principal  and  interest  on  the  two  loans,  if  not  re- 
deemed before  the  times  limited,  will  charge  the 
; treasury  with  the  sum  of  $26,967,891  48.  The  exist- 
ing rates  of  duties  -on  imports  and  tonnage,  with  the 
other  sources  of  revenue,  would,  according,  to  the 
[ Dest  estimates,  after  keeping  down  Hie  interest  until 
the  1st  of  July,  in  the  year  1853,  and  after  paying  the 
1 ordinary  annual  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the 
governmant,  and  after  discharging  the  loan  of  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  redeemable  1st  of  July,  1853, 
leave  an  accumulated  surplus  of  not  less  than  fifty 
millions  of  dollars;  and  of  revenue  if  continued  until 
the  year  1863,  would,  after  defraying  the  ordinary 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  government  and 
discharging  the  principal  and  interest  upon  the.  debt 
then  redeemable,  leave  an  accumulated  surplus  in  the 
treasury  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twelve 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  system  of  accumulating  national  treasure  to 
be  hoarded  and  locked  up  for  future  wars,  or  un- 
known wants,  has  been  explode!.  Such  a system 
was  suffered  only  in  times  and  countries  where  the 
government  was  considered  as  a person  having  an 
interest  distinct  from  the  welfare  of  the  people; 
where  men  were  considered  as  the  property  of  tlie 
government,  the  vassels  of  the  few  wiio  ruled.  But 
where  government  is  the  property  of  the  people,  to 
be  administered  for  their  welfare,  the  accumulation 
of  annual  sums  far  beyond  any  known  wants,  to  be 
hoarded  for  unknown  future  contingencies,  will  not 
be  endured. 

All  taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  subtract  so 
much  from  the  funds  by  which  the  people  taxeJ  sup- 
ply their  wants  arid  their  comforts,  tend  necessarily 
to  lessen  their  enjoyments  and  means  of  improving 
their  condition.  The  amount  of  revenue  required, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  for  tlie  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  police,  for  the  support  of  ths  army  and  the 
navy,  and  various  other  objects  constituting  the  civil 
list,  and  the  support  of  the  government,  is  necessarily 
large.  The  sum  raised  trom  each  individual  is  so 
much  taken  by  government  from  his  earnings.  The 
farmer  piys  in  taxes  a part  of  the  produce  of  his 
farm — that  is  its  value  in  money — for  his  proportion 
of  contribution  to  the  public  revenue,  and  lias  so 
much  less  for  other  purposes.  He  is  so  much  poor- 
er; and  s.o  of  all  others  who  are  taxed  for  the  public 
revenue. 

Tlie  money  raised  by  taxes  never  return  to  those 
who  pay  in  the  proportions  in  which  Ihey  respective- 
ly contributed;  hence  the  interest  of  the  tax  payers, 
and  the  interest  of  the  tax  enjoyers  become  antago- 
nists. The  higher  the-rate  of  taxation,  the  poorer 
tlie  tax  payers,  and  the  richer  those  who  receive  and 
enjoy  the  proceeds  for  employments,  services,  jobs, 
and  profitable  contracts. 

The  sums  annually  taken  from  the  people  by  taxes 
for  tlie  support  of  government,  lessen  the  surplus  of 
each  individual  above  his  own  wants,  which  surplus 
lie  would  applv  in  the  pursuits  of  his  own  private 
industry.  It  money  then  be  taken  annually  by  taxa- 
tion, beyond  the  known  wants  of  tire  government, 
and  merely  to  be  boarded  for  unknown  contingencies, 
the  general  increase  of  wealth  by  the  produce  of 
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agriculture,  mechanical  labor,  and  commerce  will  be 
proportionably  retarded.  Such  taxation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hoarding,  is  a waste  of  capital,  a waste  of  the 
means  of  improvement.  A government  so  taxing 
the  people  for  mere  accumulation  and  hoarding,  is 
no  wiser,  or  more  benevolent  than  the  miser,  who, 
burying  his  gold,  obstructs  the  increase  of  his  store, 
and'  denies  to  his  household  the  comforts  of  life  for 
fear  of  future  want. 

Nor  should  the  temptations  to  extravagance,  and 
waste  in  the  expenditures  of  government,  arising 
from  exuberance  of  revenue  and  an  overflowing  trea- 
sury, be  overlooked.  Expensive  extravagant  estab- 
lishments and  habits  of  waste,  when  once  created  by 
a government,  are  difficult  to  be  reformed  and  re- 
trenched. In  the  conflict  between  the  interest  of  tax 
payers  and  tax  eujoyers,  there  are  never  wanting 
those  who  propose  various  fanciful  schemes  for  ab- 
sorbing the  revenue,  and  preventing  the  burden  of 
taxation  from  being  lessened,  whereoy  their  inordi- 
nate gains  individually  would  be  lessened.  By  such, 
even  a national  debt  would  be  advocated  as  a nation- 
al blessing;  and  high  rates  of  duties  on  imports  of 
goods  and  merchandize,  be  urged  as  the  efficient 
means  of  lessening  prices  to  the  consumers. 

A national  debt,  by  its  interest  annually  accruing, 
increases  the  burdeD  of  taxation,  and  be  likened  to 
an  eating  moth,  which  is  feeding  upon  and  despoilng 
the  substance. 

To  3 government  which  stands  in  need  of  artificial 
aids  to  bind  men  to  its  support,  and  force  others  to  sub- 
mit to  injustice,  inequality, and  oppression,  a national 
debt  may  be  appealed  to  as  an  auxiliary  in  taming 
the  spirit  of  resistance  and  revolution.  But  in  a gov- 
ernment based  upon  equality  of  rights,  with  no  ex- 
clusive privileges,  there  is  no  need  of  a national  debt; 
it  is  no  more  a national  blessing  than  a private  debt, 
eating  into  annual  income, -is  a private  blessing. 

Duties  on  imports  lend  to  circumscribe  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  imported,  because  of  the  capital  required 
to  pay  the  uuties.  By  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
imported  merchandize,  the  competition  between  im- 
ported articles  and  like  articles  manufactured  in  the 
United  Slates  is  lessened;  and  such  lessening  of  the 
supply  and  competition  has  a direct  tendency  to  raise 
the  prices  to  consumers. 

Tne  amount  of  duty  paid  upon  the  article  is  incor- 
porated with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  and 
is  paid  along  with  it  by  the  consumer.  It  is  nearly 
the  same  in  effect  as  if  the  consumer  should  pay  the 
natural  price  of  the  article  to  the  manufacturer  or 
importer,  and  should  at  the  same  time  pay  a tax  to 
the  government  equal  to  the  duty  laid  upon  the 
article. 

The  merchant  or  importer  pays  no  part  of  the  du 
ties  on  imports,  except  in  so  tar  as  he  is  a consumer, 
he  does  but  advance  the  duty  to  the  government  at 
the  custom  house;  he  is  afterwards  reimbursed,  with 
his  profit  as  well  upon  the  original  cost  of  the  article 
as  upon  the  duty  he  has  advanced,  by  raising  the 
price  of  the  article,  and  thereby  devolving  the  origi- 
nal cost,  the  lax  paid  to  the  government.,  and  h is 
profit,  on  tiie  consumer.  Every  intermediate  sale 
and  profit  between  the  importer  and  the  retailer, 
down  to  the  consumer,  enhances  the  price  of  the 
commodity  to  the  consumer,  who  must  ultimately 
pay  the  original  cost  of  the  article,  the  duty,  and  ail 
the  intermediate  profits  and  expenses,  being  compo- 
nent parts  of  tiie  price  at  which  the  commodity  is 
offered  for  sale. 

The  duty  paid  upon  an  imported  article  goes  into 
the  public  treasury;  the  enhanced  prices  upon  arti- 
cles of  iik:  kind  manufactured  in  tiie  United  States, 
caused  by  the  duties  on  like  articles  imported,  and 
paid  by  tiie  consumer,  of  sucli  uniinported  articles, 
go  into  tiie  private  purses  of  the  manufacturers. 

Another  cause  of  increase  of  prices  of  commodi- 
ties is  to  be  found  in  the  relative  increase  of  circula- 
ting medium,  compared  with  tiie  mass  of  merchandize 
offered  for  sale.  The  increase  of  circulating  me- 
dium arises  from  two  causes — the  one  is  the  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver;  the  other  is  by  the 
artificial  means  of  paper  circulation. 

The  increase  of  gold  and  silver  first  takes  place  in 
the  nations  that  are  proprietors  of  the  mines  of  tho-e 
precious  metals;  but  the  gold  and  silver  are  gradually 
diffused  among  all  nations  connected  by  a regular 
commercial  intercourse.  The  increase  of  gold  and 
silver  cannot  be  sudden,  because  it  is  regulated  by 
tiie  labors  ol  milling,  smelling,  and  refining,  coining, 
and  putting  it  into  circulation,  and  by  the  general 
laws  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Tiie  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  by  the 
artilicial  means  of  paper  credits  and  bank  notes, 
whilst  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  prices  of  com 
modities  in  the  nation  wherein  it  prevails  most  abun- 
dantly, has  not  the  advantages  of  a slow  and  gradual 
increase,  as  in  respect  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  but  is 
liable  to  sudden  changes  and  fluctuations;  has  not 
the  same  tendency  to  diffusion  and  equalization  by 


commercial  intercourse  between  different  nations; 
occasions  considerable  difficulty  often  times  in  com- 
mercial transuctions,  and  always  to  tiie  disadvantage 
of  the  nation  wherein  such  fictitious  paper  currency 
most  abounds. 

Each  of  these  increases  of  the  circulating  medium 
after  the  time  of  contracting  debts,  subjects  every 
creditor,  public  and  private,  to  a loss  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  the  relative  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  money,  whilst  appreciations  subject  debtors  to 
loss.  Alterations  in  tiie  standard  weights  and  fine- 
ness of  coins,  or  in  their  relative  value,  rates  of  tale, 
or  in  the  relative  value  between  coinsand  paper  cur- 
rency, produce  similar  effects  upon  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  and  are,  therefore,  in  the  general, 
evils  to  be  deprecated. 

The  supply  and  demand  for  goods  and  merchan- 
dize being  given  and  alike,  and  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating medium  being  given  and  alike,  at  any  given, 
period,  the  lessening  of  the  rates  of  duty  on  imports 
of  goods  and  merchandize,  would  be  attended  by  a 
proportionate  lessening  of  tiie  prices  of  goods  and 
merchandize.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the 
increase  of  the  duties  upon  imports  of  goods  and 
merchandize  has  a direct  tendency  to  increase  prices; 
the  lowering  of  the  rates  of  duty  has  a direct  tenden- 
cy to  lower  the  prices. 

The  system  of  revenue  enacted  by  the  law  of  1842 
for  imposing  duties  on  imports  will  yield,  according 
to  the  estimates  founded  upon  the  past,  and  prospects 
of  the  future,  a much  greater  amount  of  annual  reve- 
nue than  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  public  credit,  and  the  wants  of  the  trea- 
sury. Tiie  accumulations  expected  to  ensue  before 
the  years  1853  and  1863,  have  been  stated.  These 
accumulations  of  annual  surplus  revenue  can  be  ap- 
plied'but  partially  towards  the  purchase  of  the  certi- 
ficates of  stock  redeemable,  resoectively,  in  the  years 
1853  and  1863.  The  pleasure  of  the  holders  of  thgse 
certificates  of  stock  is  to  be  consulted,  and  not  solely 
the  will  and  the  ability  of  the  government  to  redeem 
in  anticipation  of  the  days  appointed  by  the  contracts 
of  loan.  Bot  few  of  those  certificates,  compared 
with  the  whole  sum,  are  brought  into  market,  and 
those  sell  at  a price  above  par  value  It  cannot  be 
affirmed  that,  if  the  government  should  offer  moder- 
ate premiums  for  those  certificates,  they  could  be 
purchased,  except  in  part,  not  totally. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  a sinking  fund 
adequate  to  pay  tiie  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
to  purchase  so  much  in  each  year  of  the  principal  as 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  rates  for  tiie 
certificates  of  stock,  and  to  amount,  in  tiie  succession 
of  years  which  must  elapse  before  they  will  be  re- 
deemable by  tiie  terms  of  the  contracts,  to  a suffi- 
ciency to  pay  the  principal  when  tiie  time  for  re- 
demption shall  arrive. 

If  the  government  will  purchase  before  the  time 
limited  for  the  redemption,  at  par,  or  at  a fixed  price 
above  par,  then  the  stocks  will  not  fall  below  that 
price;  because,  if  no  individual  tviii  give  as  much  to 
a holder  desiring  to  sell,  such  holder  will  apply  to 
the  manager  of  the  sinking  fund  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser. 

A sinking  fund  of  two  millions  of  dollars  annually 
is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
certificates  of  stock  from  falling  below  par  value, 
and  for  paying  the  annual  interest  and  redeeming 
the  principal  sums  of  those  loans  at  the  respective 
periods  assigned  for  redemption;  and  tiie  duties  may 
be  graduated  and  lowered  to  that  scale. 

In  establishing  a sinking  fund,  two  modes  have 
been  heretofore  beneficially  used  by  tiie  congress, 
the  one  by  appropriating  the  undefined  surplus  re- 
maining in  the  treasury  in  each  year,  after  satisfy- 
ing all  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment as  adopted  by  “An  act  making  provision  for 
the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,”  approved  August 
12,  1790,  and  the  supplementary  acts  of  May  8,  1792, 
and  the  3d  March,  1795;  the  other  by  appropriating 
a definite  sum  annnually,  and  to  be  increased  by  the 
annual  interest  upon  the  certificates  of  stock  pur- 
chased, and  tiie  annual  surplus  in  the  treasury  above 
appropriations  and  expenditures  for  the  support  of 
government,  after  leaving  two  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  treasury  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  estimated 
revenue,  as  adopted  by  an  “Act  making  provision 
for  the  whole  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Uuited  Spates,’, 
approved  29th  April,  1802,  and  the  supplement  of  th 
3rd  March,  1817. 

As  the  annual  proceeds  ot  the  duties  on  imports 
and  tonnage  and  tiie  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  are  uncertain  in  amount,  and  the  disposable 
surplus  above  tiie  annual  wants  for  the  support  of 
government  cannot  be  exactly  known,  it  seems  to  be 
most  convenient  to  adopt  the  plan  used  under  tiie 
acts  of  1790  and  1795,  of  applying  the  annual  surplus 
of  revenue  above  the  sum  necessary  for  the  support 
of  government;  and  it  is  respectfully  recommended 


that  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund — to  con- 
sist of  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  Slates,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  arid  the  attorney  general — 
or  a majority  ol  them,  shall  be  authorized  from  time 
to  time  to  determine  the  rates  at  which  tiie  certifi- 
cates of  stock  shall  he  purchased  at  par  or  above  par 
value. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  required  of  him  by  the  act  establishing  the 
treasury  department,  most  respectfully  recommends 
to  congress  a review  and  reformation  of  the  act  of 
1842  to  provide  revenu-  from  imports. 

Weighty  considerations  before  mentioned,  and 
others  to  he  mentioned,  concur  in  pleading  for  such, 
review  and  reform. 

The  constitution  of  tiie  United  States  ordains  that 
“all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform, 
throughout  the  United  States.”  “No  preference 
shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of 
another.”  The  act  does  not  purport  any  violation  of 
those  provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  the  lack  of 
perspicuity  and  law  give  rise  to  different  construc- 
tions by  collectors  at  different  ports;  so  that  practi- 
cally, and  in  fact,  different  rates  of  duties  on  like 
articles  have  been  collected  at  different  ports  in  the 
states.  As  often  as  these  differences  were  made 
known  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  circular  let- 
ters have  been  sent  to  the  collectors  to  produce  uni- 
formity: but  such  differences  are  continually  arising  . 
These  differences  of  duties  at  the  ports  of  the  differ- 
ent states  arc  evils  inflicted  before  the  subjects  of 
difference  are  bronght  to  the  knowledge  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  The  proper  rates  of  duty  can- 
not be  exacted  after  the  importer  has  paid  a rate  too 
low,  and  obtained  his  goods  arid  a clearance  from  tiie 
custom  house.  The  return  of  excess  where  higher 
rates  of  duties  than  imposed  by  law  have  been  exact- 
ed by  the  collector,  is  a palliation,  but  not  complete 
redress  of  the  evil. 

Tiie  provisions  of  the  eighth  and  eleventh  sections 
of  the  act  declare  than  nothing  therein  shall  be  con- 
strued or  permitted  to  operate  so  as  to  interfere  with 
subsisting  treaties  vvitli  foreign  nations;  and  such 
provision  is  necessary  to  be  applied  to  other  sections, 
inasmnch  as  the  act  of  congress  cannot  abrogate  tiie 
obligations  of  a subsisting  treaty.  3 he  collectors  at 
the  various  ports  are  thus  left,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
compare  the  law  with  tiie  stipulations  of  the  various 
subsisting  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  determine 
the  question  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  particular 
article  imported,  or  whether  it  should  be  free  of  duty. 
If  the  collector  exacts  too  high  a duty,  then  the  sec- 
retary of  tiie  treasury  is  invokod  to  revise  the  act 
of. the  collector.  Various  complaints  on  this  subject 
of  tiie  conflict  of  the  act  of  1842  with  subsisting 
treaties  have  been  made;  and  as  often  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  has  decided  upon  the  complaints 
of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  foreign  nations,  other 
questions  have  arisen  as  perplexing.  It  is  respect- 
fully suggested  that  the  better  mode  of  legislation 
would  be  for  congress  to  consider  the  stipulations  of 
subsisting  treaties,  make  tiie  letter  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress conform  to  the  obligations  of  the  treaties,  so  that 
the  collectors  shall  have  a plain  rule  of  conduct  pre- 
scribed in  tiie  letter  of  the  statute,  instead  of  leaving 
to  the  collectors  the  responsibility  of  modifying  the 
statute  by  the  superior  obligations  and  faith  of  the 
treaties.  Past  facts  and  examples  teach  the  import- 
ance of  such  modification  of  the  statute,  and  will  as- 
sist in  making  the  reform. 

It  is  recommended  that  tiie  duty  on  wines  be  chang- 
ed from  specific  to  advalorem  duties,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  difficulty  which  may  grow  out  of  a treaty  with 
one  nation;  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be 
imposed  upon  goods  or  merchandise  of  the  growth 
or  products  of  that  nation  than  are  or  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  like  articles  the  growth  or  produce  of 
any  other  foreign  nation;  and  that  the  exemption 
from  duty  of  tea  and  coffee,  when  imported  in  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  from  places  of  their  growth 
or  production,  be  modified,  so  as  to  avoid  tiie  diffi- 
culty growing  out  of  the  treaty  stipulation,  by  treaty 
that  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  charged  or 
collected  in  the  ports  of  tiie  United  States,  upon  ar- 
ticles imported  in  the  vessels  of  the  contracting  fo- 
reign nation,  than  are  or  shall  be  charged  and  col- 
lected upon  like  articles  imported  in  vessels  of  the  U. 
States. 

Taxation  is  an  evil,  but  necessarily  to  be  endured 
to  tiie  extent  fit  and  proper  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment prudently  arid  economically  administered. 
Justice,  the  obligation  of  duty  arising  out  of  the 
trusts  confided  to  the  congress  by  the  constitution  o 
the  UniLed  States,  dictate  that  taxation  shall  be 
made  to  bear  fairly  and  equally  on  all  classes  and 
on  all  citi;  ens  in  proportion  to  tlieir  properly,  means, 
and  ability  to  pay,  as  nearly  as  human  laws  can  ac- 
complish. 
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The  power  delegated  to  the  congress  by  the  con- 
stitution, “to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,”  is  a high  trust  limited  to  the  uses  so  express- 
ly declared.  It  is  granted  in  trust  for  all,  not  for  the 
use  of  a part  only;  to  be  exercised  by  general  laws, 
not  by  partial  laws,  discreetly_for  the  proper  pur- 
poses, and  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
constitution  itself,  not  arbitrarily  and  to  an  illimita- 
ble extent. 

So  long  as  the  congress  shall  keep  within  the  con- 
fines of  raising  revenue  necessary  for  the  support  of 
government,  to  maintain  the  public  credit,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare, 
the  accidental  encouragement  and  protection  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  arising  out  of  the  mode  of  levy- 
ing such  necessary  revenue  by  duties  on  imports, 
must  be  deemed  rightful,  as  an  inevitable  attendant 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  delegated  power. 

To  reduce  the  rates  of  duties  to  the  standard  of 
the  necessary  revenue,  is  a task  not  without  some 
difficulties.  The  probability  of  a deficiency  of  re- 
venue is  to  be  most  carefully  avoided;  on  the  other 
hand,  a large  surplus  above  the  proper  wants  of  the 
government  should  be  avoided.  The  desideratum  is 
the  happy  means  between  those  extremes. 

With  a scale  of  duties  adapted  to  the  sum  of  re- 
venue necessary  and  proper  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  government,  economically  administered,  with 
prudent  and  moderate  discriminations,  ranging  within 
the  lowest  and  highest  degrees  of  duties  which  look 
to  revenue,  and  are  adapted  to  raise  the  sum  neces- 
sary and  proper,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  mode- 
rate and  discreet  of  all  parties  would  be  content,  that 
such  a system,  adopted  for  the  future  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  steadfastly  pursued,  is  best  ealeu 
iated  to  heal  the  discontents,  and  promote  the  gene- 
ral prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  stability  of  the  union,  the  national  wealth  and  i 
strength,  and  the  general  welfare,  will  be  the  best' 
promoted  by  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  in  exercising  the  power  of  taxation,  as 
will  leave  all  that  is  not  necessary  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  genera!  government  itsell  to  the  people  them- 
selves, and  the  state  governments  anil  the  federal 
government  to  resolve  in  their  respective  appropriate 
spheres. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  to  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  watching  the  effects  which  the 
novel  political  institution  for  the  government  of  the 
union  shail  have  upon  the  public  and  private  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  The  glorious  success  which 
has  hitherto  attended  the  experiment 'should  inspire 
sentiments  of  virtuous  zeal  and  patriotism  to  con- 
tinue its  success  and  grandeur,  by  practising  and 
inculcating  those  habits  and  dispositions,  and  that 
spirit  of  amity,  mutual  deference,  concession  and 
compromise,  in  which  the  constitution  is  found,  so 
that  the  union  may  be  perfected  and  cemented,  and 
the  stability  of  the  constitution  and  its  blessings  be 
rendered  perpetual. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  30lh  June,  1844,  were  the  following: 

RECEIPTS  AND  MBANS. 

From  the  customs,  $26,183,570  94 

From  sales  of  public  lands  2.059,939  80 

From  miscellaneous  sources  261,007  94 

Treasury  notes  and  loans  underact  of 
March  3d,  1843  1,877,181  35 


Total  of  receipts  30,381,700  03 

Add  balance  in  treasury  1st  July , 184.3,  10,431,507  55 


Total  of  means  40  816,207  58 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  fis- 
cal year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  32  958,827  94 


Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  1st  July,  1844  of  seven  millions 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventy  nine 
dollars  and  sixty  four  cents,  7,857,379  64 

As  will  appear  in  detail  by  the  accompanying 
statement  (C.) 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  30th  June,  1845,  are  ab  follows: 
receipts,  Viz: 

From  customs — 

1st  quarter,  by  actual  returns  of  the 
collectors  $10,873,718  04 

For  2d,  3d,  and  4th  quarters,  as  es- 
timated 21,071,300  00 


Tolal  from  custonis 
From  sales  of  public  lands 
From  miscellaneous  and  incidental 
sources 


3i.945,ul8  04 
2,139,856  89 

120,000  00 


34,204.874  39 


Add  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st 

July,  1845,  7 857,379  64 


Total  means  as  estimated,  to  the  sum 
of  forty  two  million  sixty  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  four  dol- 
lars and  fifty  seven  cents  42,062,254  57 

The  expenditures,  actual  and  esti- 
mated for  the  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ed July  1,  1844,  and  ending  on  the 
30th  June,  1845,  viz: 

The  actual  expenditures 
for  the  1st  quarter, end- 
ing 30th  Sept.  1844,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of 
$81,404  62  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt, 
which  had  become  pay- 
able; also  $234,600  of 
the  loan  of  1841.  re- 
deemable January  1, 

1845;  and  also  the  sum 
of  $122,584  61  for  prin- 
ciple and  interest  of 
treasury  notes  redeem- 
ed amounted  to  the  sum 
(per  exhibit  D)  of  $7,233,844  42 
The  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  the  public  ser- 
vice during  the  other 
three  quarters  from  1st 
October,  1844,  ending 
30th  June,  1845,  are  as 
follows,  viz: 

For  civil  list,  foreign  in- 
tercourse and  miscella- 
neous purposes  4,802,586  74 

Army  proper  4,669,516  90 

Fortifications,  ordnance, 
and  arming  m ilitia,  &c.  1,817,659  00 

Indian  department  1,984,596  06 

Tensions  under  acts  4 i h 
July,  1836,  July  7 1838 
23d  August,  1842,  and 
3d  March,  1843,  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  775,251  66 

For  interest  on  public 
debt  and  treasury  notes 
after  deducting  those 
redeemed  997,954  40 

For  redemption  of  the 
loan  of  1841,  July  21, 
redeemable,  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1845  5,438.376  88 

For  treasury  notes,  which 
are  yet  outstanding  and 
payable  when  present- 
ed 1,959,559  17 

For  old  funded  and  un- 
funded debt,  Mississip- 
pi stock  and  treasury 
notes  issued  during  the 
war  of  1812  210,886  57 

For  naval  establishment,  5,129,199  26 


Tolalofestimated  expenditures  $35,019,431  06 
Leaving  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st 
July,  in  year  1845,  an  estimated  ba- 
lance of  seven  millions  forty  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
three  dollars  and  fifty  one  cents 
Of  this  balance  so  estimated,  these 
sums  will  riot  be  required  for  actual 
expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30ih  June,  1845;  but  will  be 
required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30in  June,  1846.  : iz:  of  tne  civil, 
miscellaneous,  and  military 


Tiiis  would  leave  an  estimated  ba- 
lance to  be  in  the  treasury  on  the 
1st  July,  1345,  of  eight  millions 
five  hundred  and  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  dollars 
and  f'orly  three  cents 
But  this  balance  is  subject  to  be  decreased  by  such 
additional  appropriations  as  the  congress  shall  make, 
to  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30lh 
June,  1845,  and  to  be  altered  by  the  sums  which 
may  not  be  presented  for  payment  of  the  old  funded 
and  unfunded  debt,  old  treasury  notes  and  other 
treasury  notes,  and  M ississippi  stock. 

The  estimated  receipts,  means,  and  expenditures 
for  tiie  fiscal  year  commencing  1st  July,  1845,  and 
ending  June  30th,  1847,  are  as  lollows,  viz: 

RECEIPTS. 

From  the  customs  for 

the  four  quarters  $30,030,302  00 


7,042,823  51 


1,462,105  92 


8,504,929  43 


From  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  2,010,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  and 
contingent  sources  120.000  00 

Total  of  revenue  ' $32,160,302  00 

Add  estimated  balance  to  be  in  the  — 
treasury  on  the  1st  July,  1845,  in- 
cluding the  unexpended  sum  as  be- 
fore stated  8,504,920  43 

Total  of  means  for  the  service  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June, 

3946,  $40,665,231  48 

Expenditures  during  the 
year  ending  30th  June, 

1846,  as  estimated  at 
the  several  departments 
of  state,  treasury,  navy 
and  war,  viz: 

The  balance  of  appro- 
priations which  were 
carried  to  surplus  fund 
of  the  preceding  year, 
but  which  will  be  want- 
ed in  this  $1,462,462  00 

Permanent  and  indefinite 
appropriations  2,083,794  72 

Specific  appropriations 

asked  for  this  year  24,647,884  18 

Total  of  estimated  expenditures  28,193,784  82 


That  sum  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing particulars: 

For  civil  list,  foreign  in- 
tercourse, and  miscel- 
laneous 4,944,083  93 

For  army  proper,  &c.  3,648,308  43 

Fortifications,  ordnance, 

arming  militia,  &c.  4,845,736  75 

For  Indian  department,  .2,397.000  00 
For  naval  establishment  9,411,656  34 
For  interest  on  public  860,340  72 
debt, 

$23,193,784  82 
Which  sum  of  expenoilure,  deducted 
from  the  total  of  means  before  stat- 
ed, gives  an  estimated  balance  of 
twelve  millions  four  hundred  seventy 
one  thousand  four  hundred  foriy  six 
dollars  sixty  one  cents  to  be  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  July  1846  $12,471,446  61 
NoTE.-~Tfie  sum  of  $60,000  and  interest,  on  ac- 
count of  the  debt  assumed  lor  the  several  cities  in 
the  District  of  Colomuia  is  included  iri  the  afore 
going  sum  for  civil  list  and  miscellaneous  expendi- 
tures. 

This  estimated  balance  is  liable  to  be  increased  by 
such  curtailment  of  the  appropriations  as  asked  by 
the  estimates,  which  the  congress  may  not  deem  fit 
to  authorise  by  appropriating  the  money;  and  by 
such  portions  of  the  old  funded  debt,  unfunded  debt, 
old  treasury  notes,  and  those  of  the  late  issues,  and 
Mississippi  stock,  which  may  not  be  presented  for 
payment,  but  shall  be  outstanding  on  tfie  1st  July, 
1846.  It  is  liable  to  be  diminished  by  such  appro- 
priations as  the  congress  shall  make  for  expenditures 
during  ihe  fiscal  years  ending  on  the  3Ulh  June,  1845 
and  1846,  respectively,  beyond  the  esiimales  before 
stated. 

Comparing  the  estimates  made  for  the  service  in 
the  fical  year  ending  3Ulh  June,  1846,  with  the  es- 
timates for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  h June,  1845, 
the  estimates  of  the  war  department  exceed  those 
for  1845  by  the  sum  of  $1,916,443  It);  those  of  the 
navy  department  for  1846  exou.  d those  for  1845  by 
$517,641)  12;  the  excesses  conjointly  amount  ot 
$2,434,092  31.  Comparing  those  estimates  tor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30_lh,  1346,  vvilii  the  actual 
appropriations  made  by  the  congress  lor  those  de- 
partments for  the  fi  cal  year  ending  30th  June  1845, 
the  estimates  for  the  war  department  exceed  those 
appropriations  by  the  sum  oi  $5,286,329  16;  those 
estimates  of  the  navy  department  exce.  d those  ap- 
propriations by  the  sum  ol  $3,559,192  01,  excesses 
united  amount  to  the  sum  ol  p9, 845, 521  17. 

In  estimating  the  receipts  to  oe  expected  Irom  the 
customs  under  the  act  ol  1842,  the  secretary  ot  the 
treasury  lias  endeavored  to  ascertain  tne  probable 
amount  of  goods  and  merchandise  to  be  imported  as 
necessary  for  ihe  consumption  of  tne  existing  and 
incieasing  population  ot  the  United  Slates,  and  the 
probable  proportion  ol  goods  not  pay  ing,  and  those 
pay  nig  dunes.  'Io  that  end  lie  itsurled  not  unly  to 
ihe  returns  from  the  custonis  houses  since  the  pas 
sage  of  the  act  ol  1842,  blrt  also  to  the  consumption 
as  it  progressed,  Irom  the  year  1820  down  to  the 
year  1842,  noting  the  averaged  importations  and 
consumption  annually  during  their  respective  periods 
from  3Uth  September,  1820,  to  3b th  September,  1824; 
lor  tiie  lour  years  from  1524  lo  1828;  lour  years 
under,  for  four  years  from  1828  lo  1832;  and  tor  lha 
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ten  years  from  1832  to  1842.  Those  periods  mark 
the  respective  alterations  in  the  rates  of  duty.  He 
likewise  noted  the  average  sums  per  year,  during 
those  respective  periods,  of  goods  imported  free  of 
duty,  those  paying  duties,  and  the  average  exporta- 
lions  of  goods  paying,  and  those  not  paying  duties; 
likewise  the  averaged  annual  sum  for  drawbacks, 
allowances  to  fishing  vessels,  bounties  for  exporta- 
tion of  salted  fish,  and  expenses  of  collection. 

It  appears  that  revenue  yielded  from  the  importa- 
tions under  the  act  of  1842,  for  the  nine  months  from 
30t!i  September,  1842,  to  30th  June,  1843,  averaged 
upon  the  goods  paying  duty,  was  equivalent  to  a duty 
pd  valorem  of  thirty  seven  dollars  eighty  four  cents 
and  one  mill  upon  every  hundred  dollars;  for  the 
whole  year  from  30th  September,  1842,  to  30th 
September,  1843,  the  average  duty  was  equivalent 
to  a net  revenue  of  thirty  five  dollars  five  cents  and 
five  mills  upon  every  hundred  dollars  in  value  of 
goods  paying  duty;  that  for  the  importations  from 
30th  June,  1843,  to  30th  June,  1844,  the  net  revenue 
received  into  the  treasury  was  equivalent  to  a duty 
of  thirty  three  dollars  eighty  five  cents  and  nine 
mills  upon  the  hundred  dollars  of  goods  paying  duty; 
that  from  30th  September,  1843,  to  30th  September, 
1844,  the  net  revenue  received  into  the  treasury  was 
equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  goods  imported, 
paying  duty,  of  thirty  one  dollars  twenty  six  cents 
and  eight  mills  upon  the  hundred  dollars. 

Fro. u the  various  rates  of  duties  upon  the  different 
descriptions  of  articles,  whereof  some  are  specific, 
others  ad  valorem,  ranging  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  it 
follows  that  the  average  duty  per  centum  ad  valorem 
in  each  year  depends  upon  the  respective  descriptions 
of  articles  paying  higher  or  lower  duties  during  the 
year,  and  the  proportions  of  each,  and  so  the  duty 
ad  valorem  must  vary  in  the  different  years.  No 
fixed  rate  of  duty  can  be  applied  in  future  to  the 
articles  to  be  imported  subject  to  the  various  rates  of 
duty. 

lu  computing  the  value  of  goods  paying  duly  and 
goods  exempted  from  duty,  the  aggregate  value  of 
both  conjoined  may  be  estimated-  for  a given  popu- 
lation under  the  act  of  1842;  but  the  proportions  of 
each  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  estimated.  The  past 
events  show  that  higher  rates  of  duty  on  some  articles, 
whilst  others  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  increases  the 
proportion  of  free  articles  and  decreases  the  pro- 
portion of  articles  paying  duty,  to  which  effect  the 
increased  supply  of  domestic  manufactures  has  been 
an  auxiliary. 

In  estimating  tile  revenue  to  be  expected  from  the 
customs  for  the  three  quarters  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  June,  1846.  the  probable  consumption  of  foreign 
articles  required  by  the  existing  population  of  the 
United  Stales,  compared  with  the  consumption  and 
population  at  former  periods  and  under  former  laws, 
the  actual  operation  of  the,  act  of  1842  and  the  sup- 
plies of  domestic  manufactures  have  all  been  takee 
lito  view’,  together  with  the  sum  of  the  value  of  ex  - 
ports  of  articles  of  domestic  products.  The.  results 
of  the  estimates  are  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Uni 
United  States  with  great  respect,  and  with  due  con. 
fideuce  in  their  combined  information  and  delioera 
tiun. 

An  indubitable  conclusion  as  to  the  sum  of  revenue 
hereafter  to  be  received  up  to  the  3Ulli  June,  1846, 
cannot  be  asseverated.  Presumption  must  be  indulg- 
ed. From  the  past  course  and  process  used,  a vio- 
lent presumption  arises  as  to  the  future.  Time  and 
experience  alone  can  substitute  fact  in  place  of  that 
which  is  now  but  argument. 

It  is  not  probabe  that,  for  the  seven  ensuing  quar- 
ters, the  averaged  sum  of  revenue  per  quarter  will 
fall  ueluw  the  average  of  the  last  four  quarters.  The 
value  of  importations  is  not  inordinate  for  tile  in- 
creased arid  increasing  population,  when  compared 
with  olher  years  of  prosperity  and  the  then  existing 
population.  The  country  is  recovering  from  the  dis- 
eased slate  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  liic  de- 
pression of  commerce  and  industry  caused  thereby  ; 
the  csporls  of  domestic  products  and  manufactures 
during  me  fiscal  year  ending  the  30lh  June,  1844,  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  millions  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  dollars,  (as  appeared  by  the 
returns  from  the  custom  houses,  in  wnicli  the  value 
of  ships  and  vessels  built  m the  United  Slates  for 
foreign  Slates  and  individuals  are  not  included,)  in- 
dicate a healthful,  prosperous  condition,  promising 
to  the  people  an  ability  to  supply  themselves  with 
the  eomloi  ts  and  luxuries  of  other  climates  and  coun- 
tries, and  afforded  a well  grounded  expectation  that 
there  w ill  not  be  any  extraordinary  exportations  of 
goid  and  silver. 

The  value  of  goods  and  merchandize  imported  free 
of  duty  bears  a great  proportion  to  the  value  of  those 
imported  paying  duty.  By  such  exemptions  from 


duly,  the  inequality  of  the  burden  of  taxation  be- 
tween the  respective  classes  of  consumers  is  increas- 
ed. By  enlarging  the  circle  of  articles  charged  with 
duty,  and  diminishing  the  circle  of  articles  exempted 
from  duty  the  proportions  of  contribution  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury  can  be  made  to  bear  more  fairly  and 
more  equitably  upon  those  who  pay  these  indirect 
taxes.  By  lowering  the  rates  of  duties,  and  abridg- 
ing the  list  of  articles  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  com- 
forts and  consumption  of  the  people  will  be  enlarged; 
the  temptations  to  smuggling  will  be  decreased;  and 
the  necessary  sum  of  revenue  will  be  more  certainly 
raised.  Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
most  respectfully  recommends  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  the  propriety  of  lessening  the  rates  of  du- 
ties; and  that  all  articles  imported  be  subjected  to 
duty,  excepting  such  as  shall  be  imported  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States,  for  literary  institutions,  wearing 
apparel,  tools  and  implements  of  mechanical  trade, 
professional  instruments  and  hooks;  such  wearing 
apparel,  tools,  and  implements  of  mechanical  trade, 
instruments  and  books  of  a professional  calling,  be- 
ing brought  along  with  such  person  arriving  in  the 
United  Slates,  and  bringing  such  not  for  sale  or  mer- 
chandise, but  for  the  especial  use  of  himself,  herself, 
or  his  or  her  family. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended,  that  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  as  di- 
rected by  “an  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports  and  tonnage,”  approved  2d  March,  1799, 
(Laws  U.  S.,  vol.  3,  chap.  123,  sec.  64,  p.  196.)  be  so 
far  altered  and  amended  as  to  require  that  the  actual 
depth  of  the  ship  or  vessel  be  measured  at  every  per- 
pendicular foot  at  the  broadest  part  above  the  main 
walls;  that  average  of  the  breadth  be  made;  and  then 
that  the  length  and  breadth,  as  averaged,  and  depth 
as  measured,  be  multiplied,  with  the  deduction  as 
directed  by  that  act.  i bis  change  has  become  im- 
portant; because,  m modern  times,  models  of  ships 
and  vessels  have  been  so  altered,  as  that  the  mensu- 
ration directed  by  that  act  does  not  approximate  to 
the  true  tonnage,  but  makes  it  appear  far  less,  than 
the  truth.  By  such  short  mensuration,  our  ships’  pa- 
pers are  brought  into  suspicion  and  discredit  in  for 
eign  ports;  the  duties  in  our  ports  are  lessened,  and 
our  tonnage  and  navigation  appear  untruly  to  have 
declined  greatly. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  17th  June,  1844, 
“making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
expenses  of  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  June,  1845,  and  fbr  other  purposes,”  enacts, 
that  the  number  of  inspectors,  gaugers,  measures,  or 
markets,  in  any  custom-house,  shall  not  be  increased 
beyond  the  number  then  in  service.  That  restriction, 
evidently  intended  for  economy,  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  reverse.  The  allowance  to  inspectors  of  three  dol- 
lars per  day  whilst  actually  employed  in  aid  of  the 
eustoms,  sinks  into  littleness,  when  compared  with 
the  sum  of  duties  evaded  by  smuggling,  and  with  the 
delays  in  discharging  cargoes.  The  pressing  demands 
for  additional  inspectors  to  guard  certain  points  used 
by  smugglers,  and  for  assisting  in  taking  charge  of 
vessels  in  the  busy  season,  urged  by  collectors  at 
some  of  the  ports,  could  not  be  granted,  because  oi 
that  prohibition.  The  repeal  of  that  section,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  ttie  inspectors  of  the  customs,  is  most 
respectfully  recommended. 

The  accompanying  statement.  A shows  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  as  it  existed  on  the.  1st  July,  in  the 
year  1844. 

The  statement  B show’s  the  debt  as  it  existed  ori 
the  1st  December,  1844. 

The  statement  C shows  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  commencing  1st  July, 
1843,  and  ending  on  the  30th  June  1844,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  July,  1844,  of  $7,- 
857,379  64. 

The  statement  D shows  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures during  the  1st  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing 1st  July,  1844,  and  ending  30th  September, 
1844:  the  receipts  from  customs  during  that  qi.arter, 
$10,873,718  04;  IVotn  the- sale  of  public  lands,  $431,- 
902  06;  from  miscellaneous  arid  incidental  sources 
$27,839  16;  total  receipts  during  that  quarter,  $11,- 
436,459  24;  the  expenditures  during  that  quarter, 
$7,233,844  42- 

Statement  E shows  the  articles  imported  during 
the  nine  months  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1843,  the 
duties  on  which  exceeded  thirty-five  per  cent,  on  the 
wholesale  market  value  of  such  articles. 

Statement  F shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  June, 
lo44:  imports  free  of  duty  $24,766,082;  those  charged 
with  duty  $83,668,620;  total  $108,434,702:  exports 
of  domestic  products  $100,944,781;  total  of  exports, 
$111,128,278;  gross  reyenue  from  customs  $29,137,- 
060  60;  net  revenue  from  customs  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury $26,183,570  94;  difference  $2,953,489  69. 

Statement  G shows  the  purchases  of  certificates  of  I 


stocks  to  the  sumof  $529, 970,  in  anticipation  of  the 
redemption  thereof  on  the  1st  January,  1845,  by 
which  a saving  of  $4,011  07  was  effected  by  such  an- 
ticipated redemption. 

Statement  H shows  the  new  depositories  of  the 
treasury,  which  have  been  selected  by  my  predeces- 
sor and  myself  since  his  report  of  6th  December, 

1844. 

None  of  the  former  depositories  have  been  changed. 
New  ones  have  been  added  to  the  former,  whose  ser- 
vices have  been  retained.  In  making  the  additions, 
these  motives  operated:  to  accommodate  officers  and 
agents  employed  in  paying  out  the  public  money  ac- 
cording to  appropriations  as  well  as  those  entitled  to 
receive;  to  prevent  overgrown  accumulations  in 
banks,  begetting  temptations  to  inordinate  discounts 
and  issues  of  bank  notes  and  bank  credits,  producing 
speculations,  overtrading,  &c.;  to  diffuse  the  benefits 
of  the  public  deposites,  and  thereby  obtain  hereafter 
security  for  the  public  money  until  disbured  accord- 
ing to  the  appropriations. 

Messrs.  Corcoran  and  Riggs,  bankers,  doing  busi- 
ness in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  in 
New  York,  were  selected  as  depositories,  they  giv- 
ing security  by  pledge  of  stocks  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  moneys  deposited;  and  they  were  instructed  to 
purchase  for  the  government  certificates  of  stock  in 
anticipation  of  the  redemption-  on  the  first  January, 

1845,  provided  a saving  to  the  government  of  a part 
of  the  interest,  which  would  be  due  on  the  first  Jan- 
uary, 1845,  could  be  effected;  which  proportion  of  in- 
terest was  fixed  in  the  instructions.  Mr.  Dodge,  of 
Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia;  was  also  made  a 
depository  by  giving  security  by  pledge  of  certificates 
of  stocks  to  the  full  amount  of  the  same  deposite. 

No  depository  has  paidj  nor  been  required  to  pay, 
anything  for  those  deposites.  They  are  bound  to  pay 
when  and  where  required,  and  to  transfer  the  funds 
to  any  partof  the  United  States,  free  of  charge  to-the 
government. 

The  purchase  of  a banking  house  formerly  owned 
by  the  president,  directors,  and  company  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  completed  and  the 
custom  house  at  Philadelphia  is  now  located  in  that 
building.  The  agents  of  the  bank  agreed  to  take,  in 
part  payment  of  ttiat  purchase,  the  old  custom-house 
and  the  grounds  thereto  appurtenant.  The  agents 
and  trustees  of  the  bank  are  willing  to  take  the  sum 
which  was  allowed  for  the  old  custom-house  and 
grounds,  viz:  fifty  thousand  dollars,  instead  thereof. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  interests  of  the  government  to  retain  the  old 
custom-house,  and  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars; that  it  is  needful  for  a store-house  for  the  cus- 
toms, and  also  for  other  public  purposes.  But  this  is 
submitted  most  respectfully  to  the  judgment  of‘ the 
Congress,  with  this  remark;  that  if  it  be  desired  to 
retain  that  property,  the  decision  of  the  Congress 
should  be  made  at  the  earliest  convenient  day. 

My  predecessor  in  office,  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer, 
engaged  Mr.  Gordon  to  collate  and  print  in  one  vol- 
ume all  !he  laws  relating  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  matters  under  the  superintendence  of 
this  department,  with  a special  agreement  that  Mr. 
Gordon  should  take  the  risk  of  an  appropriation  by 
Congress  to  pay  the  price  of  five  hundred  copies 
or  thereabout.  Mr,  Gordon  lias  printed  the  book, 
and  delivered  a few  copies  as  specimens  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  is  desirous  to  deliver  the  number;  bulthe 
undersigned  did  not  think  fit,  as  no  appropriation  had 
been  made,  to  take  copies  proposed.  The  work  is 
useful,  and  especially  for  the  officers  of  the  customs. 
It  13  submitted  most  respectfully  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress  whether  or  not  they  will  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  that  object.  The  report  of  Prof.  A. 
D.  Bache,  superintendent  of  the  surveys  of  the  coast, 
contains  a collection  of  facts  and  information  lor  the 
benefit  of  navigation  worthy  to  be  communicated  to 
the  world.  The  appropriations  for  continuing  the 
surveys  of  the  coasts  are  respectfully  recommended. 

In  concluding  tins  report,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  remark,  that  the  proposed  review  and 
modification  of  the  act  imposing  duties  on  imports 
are  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  not 
with  a view  to  action  during  the  present  session,  out 
to  awaken  attention  and  inquiry,  and  to  lead  the  way 
towards  eliciting  all  the  information  necessary  for 
such  matured  legislation  as  the  important  principles 
and  interests  involved  seem  to  require.  Sudden 
changos  are  no  more  desirable  in  the  political  than  in 
the  natural  atmosphere.  But  circumstance  render 
changes  in  public  policy  and  legislation  as  wholesome 
in  tlie  political  world  as  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
are  in  I he  natural  world. 

All  which  matters  are  submitted  with  due  defer- 
ence and  the  most  profound  respect  to  the  Congress 
| of  the  United  States.  GEO.  M.  BIBB, 

1 Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

i Treasury  Department,  Dee.  16,  1844. 
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CUKON  I C L E. 


The  account  of  an  affray  between  some  Ken  tuck' 
ians  and  persons  at  Georgetown,  Ohio,  inserted  in  our 
last,  turns  out  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  An  infamous 
hoax  was  perp  trated  upon  the  western  papers.  We 
found  it  inserted  in  several  of  the  Ohio  state  journals  and 
other  respectable  papers. 


CHRISTMAS.  AMD  NEW  YEAR. 

The  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-fifth  anniversary 
ol  the  Christian  era  is  here,  and  this  gieat  globe  goes 
careering  on  in  the  same  track  and  about  at  the  same 
gait  that  it  has  been  going  at,  as  far  hack  as  tile  memory 
of  man  yet  reacheth.  No  Archimedes  has  succeeded  in 
getting  it  from  us  path,  nor  father  Miller  in  bringing  it 
to  a stand  still.  Onward  it  whirls,  alike  regardless  of  all 
their  calculations  and  predictions; — onward — onward, 
whether  Nirmod,  Csesar,  Napoleon,  or  John  Tyler 
claims  to  hold  the  helm,— onward,  careers  this  great 
muss  of  matter  through  space  vast  as  even  their  ambi- 
tion, and  keeping  time  and  track  as  if  a mightier  mind 
than  either  of  theirs  was  conductor  of  the  operation. 

Christmas  and  New  Yearl  Away  with  all  attempts 
to  substitute  a day  officially  designated  from  year  to  year 
as  “Thanksgiving  day.”  for  the  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year  of  the  olden  time.  Allow  us  the  recollections  oi 
happy  youth  and  holiday— the  delights  associated  with 
the  annual  family  gathering — give  us  the  whole  hilarity 
of  the  season.  Deprive  none  of  the  heartfelt  pleasure  ol 
"giving  gifts,'" — rob  no  one  of  the  higher  and  holier  en- 
sign to  which  this  evidence  of  “good  will  to  men,''  points 
the  pious  reflection.  If  there  be  an  anniversary,  a 
holyday,  or  holy-dag,  sanctified  to  the  many  and  allow- 
able to  ali  Christian  people,  this  is  it.  Let  us  adhere  to  it. 

The  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-filth  anniversary  of 
the  Christian  era  finds  the  world  generally,  and  the  “civil- 
ized world,”  so  called,  especially  blessed  with  a longer 
repose  in  the  enjoyment  o.  a general  peace,  than  it  has 
usually  been  allowed.  Those  who  now  govern  thepnn- 
cipal.European  nations,  appear  to  have  adopted  it  as  their 
best  policy  to  preserve  harmony  and  prevent  the  effusion 
of  human  blood.  Abundance  and  comparative  enjoy- 
ment amongst  the  people  is  the  natural  consequence. — 
The  vast  amount  ol  human  labor  that  war  impresses  into 
service,  and  which  is  worse  than  lost  in  that  service,  is 
now  appropriated  to  producing  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
■diffusing  enjoyment  instead  of  misery  amongst  men. 
Muncy  is  appropriated  to  constructing  rail  toads,  canals, 
and  other  useful  improvements,  instead  of  being  squan- 
dered on  the  munitions  of  war.  or  lost  in  its  devastations. 
Education  is  substituted  for  the  military  drill.  Agricul- 
tural and  kindred  pursuits  displace  conscription. — 
■Cotmherce,  seeking  new  avenues  all  over  the  earth’s 
surface,  whereby  to  appropriate  to  advantage  the  im- 
mense surplus  of  good  things  which  that  earth  is  found 
capable  of  producing,  and  diffusing  from  those  who  have 
Co  those  who  want,  fully  obviates  the  necessity  lor  a press 
gang.  Engineering  has  found  a happier  employment 
than  that  of  devising  machines  for  the  destruction  ol 
human  life.  Science  appropriates  its  vast  developements 
to  the  useful,  instead  ol  destructive  purposes.  In  short, 
men  seem  to  have  discovered  that  there  is  much  more 
profit  to  all  in  endeavoring  to  contribute  to  human  enjoy 
merits  than  in  the  mad  ambition  of  seeing  winch  can 
do  each  other  the  most  harm 

Who  will  venture  the  awful  responsibility — responsi- 
bility to  men  on  earth  and  to  Heaven  above,  of  mteuupL- 
ing  and  changing  this  general  tendency  to  peace,  and 
consequent  human  enjoyment? 

Wlmt  a change  w ould  he  presented  in  the  scene,  if  an 
ambitious  military  despot  were  suddenly  to  succeed  the 
present  Czar  ol  Russia — if  another  such  madman  as 
Charles  XII,  were  to  shout  forth  from  the  cenite  of  Liurupe 
— if  another  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  to  succeed  Louis 
Philippe — a worse  than  Oliver  Cromwell  were  to  shove 
Victoria  from  t.;e  throne  of  England — or  as  restless  a 
victim  of  utn bilton  as  either  were  in  our  own  hemisphere 
or  from  the  Capnol  of  the  “model  republic,”  to  de- 
cide to  interrupt  the  present  peaceful  relations  existing 
between  “'Christian  nations,’’  ‘ let  loose  the  dogs  of  war,” 
and  explode  the  vast  magazines  of  missiles- which  pre- 
caution and-  science  have  accumulated  as  the  hie  destroy- 
ing agems  of  the  next  general  war? 

Font  centuries  have  witnessed  the  achievtments  ol 
gun-yonder  as  the  principal  agent  ol  death  in  battles. — 
What  a revolution  in  “the  art  of  war?’’  what  a minister 
of  destruction? 

Has  the  age  of  gunpowder  been  sufficiently  signaliz- 
ed? Is  it  true  that  a lur  more  powerful  death-agen'  is 
in  reserve  for  the  next  disruption  of  civil  society?  Steam 
— in  many  thousand-horse  power — has  been  accumula 
ted  already,  and  how  many  more  are  now  constructing 
on  every  hand?  What  floating  iron  engines,  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  capacity?  What  new  explosive  proper- 
ties are  concocting  daily?  What  “Peace  Makers”  are 
all  these? 

Mt  y we  hope  that  the  next  glorious  anniversary  of 
the  Christian  era  nuty  find  this  republic  enjoying  as 
it  now  enj  vs,  peace  with  all  nations,  quiet  on  alt  our  bor- 
ders, abundance  almost  unpreceuented,  “the  very  largest 
liberty,”  that  is  consistent  with  good  government,  and  in 
many  respecting  set  an  example  to  other  nations,  worthy 
of  being  followed. 

The  American  Provision  Trade  continues  to  form 
an  important  branch  of  commerce,  every  day  adding  to 
its  growth.  The  imports  of  cheese  have  been  large  and 
the  quality  of  the  article  is  much  approved  by  the  En- 
glish palate.  [ Liverpool , Dec ■ 4. 


Money  Market.  American  securities  in  England 
were  sensibly  effected  by  the  intelligence  of  the  result  of 
the  presidential  election;  nothing  whatever  doing  in 
them — and  quotations  were  altogether  nominal. 

The  hanking  house  of  Rogers  & Co , London,  had 
been  robbed  of  .£40.000 

A loan  of  .£20,000  first  part  of  the  £T1  500,000  loan, 
for  constructing  public  works  jn  Canada,  for  which  go- 
vernment guaranties  four  per  cent., is  advertised  to  be 
taken  on  the  Gth  December. 

Specie.  The  packet  Sylvie  de  Grasse,  for  Havre,  takes 
out  -“y 1 6,283.  The  packet  Liverpool  had  about  $70,000 
in  gold. 

Cotton.  Liverpool,  Dec.  4.  The  cotton  market  is  in 
a very  depressed  state,  and  prices  are  literally  fixed  by 
the  buyer.  Fair  qualities  of  Upland  have  neen  sold  at 
4d.  per  lb,  middling  at  3J;  and  very  limited  sales  of 
any  direription  over4jd.  The  stock  on  hand  is  far  too 
heavy,  especially  with  the  certainty  of  a coming  crop 
larger  than  ever  before  known  Unless  production  of 
cot'on  is  checked  by  some  means  or  oilier,  two  or  four 
cents  per  pound  for  ordinary  to  good  quality  may  soon 
be  the  full  price  any  one  will  be  warranted  in  paying  for 
the  article  in  the  various  ports  of  shipment,  and  this 
will,  of  course,  leave  so  little  for  the  planter,  that  a check 
to  the  grow  th  must  follow  as  a matter  of  course. 

The  import  into  the  kingdom  tlifs  vear  has  been: 

Bags — 1,211271  Am  rican,  1,629,426  of  all  sorts  in  1844. 

1,341,312-  ditto.  1,664,770  ditto  in  1843. 

The  stock  on  the  30th  November  was: 

Bags — 6(12  400  American,  972,900  of  all  sorts,  in  1844. 

496,700  ditto  791,600  ditto  in  1843. 

The  quantity  taken  for  consumption: 

Bags — 1.021,211  American,  1,303,586  of  all  sorts  in  1814. 

1,041,852  ditto  1,287,853  ditto  in  1843. 

It  is  thus  shown,  that  the  stock  is  at  present  180,300 
bags  more  than  last  year,  and  the  new  crop  is  arriving 
freely,  so  that  no  great  diminution  in  the  stock  can  lake 
place,  and  consequently  an  improvement  in  prices  may 
he  considered  out  of  the  question. 

The  effect  of  the  foreign  intelligence  has  been  of 
course  to  depress  prices  in  our  cotton  market,  and  to  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  make  sales  even  at  reduced  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  “trade  at  Manches- 
ter continues  brisk,  and  there  are  no  slocks  of  either 
goods  or  yarns,  notwithstanding  this  is  what  is  termed 
the  dull  season,  when  shipments  have  usually  had  to  ac- 
cumulate stock.” 

Flour.  At  Liverpool,  Dec.  4.  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada flour  hardly  commanded  former  prices.  The  market 
amply  supplied. 

The  inspections  of  this  week  at  Baltimore  comprise 
8,501  barrels  and  723  half  barrels.  Prices  $la4  12|. 

Tobacco.  The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore 
comprise  4S1  hhds.  Maryland  and  72  Ohio.  No  vari- 
ations in  prices  and  but  little  doing  in  the  article  of  course 
at  this  season. 

The  Iron  Trade,  in  England,  was  very  animated; 
market  brisk  even  at  this  usually  dull  season.  The  home 
trade  alive  with  new'  speculations,  and  heavy  orders  on 
hand  from  abroad. 

Cabinet  secrets.  The  New  York  Morning  News, 
one  of  the  recognized  organs  of  “the  democracy,’’  says: 
“The  following  paragraph,  from  a letter  which  we  find 
in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  agrees  so  entirely  with  the 
intelligence  which  we  receive  from  a well-informed  cor- 
respondent, that  we  lay  it  before  our  readers:-^ 

“The  whole  cabinet,  individually,  have  condemned 
Mr.  Shannon’s  conduct,  and  were  it  not  for  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  department  of  sla'e.  every  act  would  be 
disavowed,  if  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Calhoun  could  prevail. 
He,  loo,  is  committed  through  the  improper  use  made  of 
a despatch,  and  this  accounts  for  the  effort  to  varnish 
over  mistakes,  to  which  there  happen  to  be  higher  par- 
ties.” 

Illinois.  A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Illinois 
house  of  representatives  repealing  unconditionally  die 
whole  of  the  Mormon  charters,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  by  a vote  of  108  yeas  to  4 nays; 
two  of  the  four  voting  in  the  negative  were  Mormon  re- 
presentatives. The  Springfield  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Republican  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  charters 
will  he  repealed. 

Indiana.  The  legislature  met  in  annual  session  on 
the  2d  instant,  all  the  senators  present,  and  all  the  repre- 
sentatives except  two.  Ivlr._  A.  C.  Stevenson  (W.)  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
Win.  T.  Otto  and  J.  Grant  (both  whigs)  were  chosen 
secre'aties  of  the  senate. 

Slate  debt.  The  governor’s  message  to  the  legislature 
represents  the  outstanding  funded  debt  of  the  state  to  be. 
$12, 218, 000, on  which  the  bank  regularly  pays  the  inte 
rest  on  $1,390,000,  leaving  $10,828,000  on  which  no  in- 
terest is  paid  and  no  provision  made  for  its  payment. 
The  domestic,  or  unfunded  debt,  is  stated  at  $1,521,262. 
The  governor  recommends  that  provision  be  made  by 
law  lor  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  commissioners, 
to  receive  such  communications  as  may  be  addressed  to 
the  authorities  of  the  state  in  reference  to  its  debt,  in  the 
hope  of  making  an  arrangement  as  to  all  just  debts, 
which,  while  it  will  bring  the  subject  within  the  means 
of  the  state,  will  save  its  honor,  and  be  satisfactory  to  its 
creditors — such  an  arrangement  net  to  be  binding  until 
either  ratified  by  the  legislature  or  confirmed  by  a direct 
vote  of  the  people. 


Indiana.  A proposition  in  the  state  senate  to  go  ini® 
an  election  of  U.  S.  senator,  was,  by  a party  vote  25  to 
'25, — the  Item,  governor  (loco)  giving  the  casting  vote, — 
postponed  to  the  20ih  inst. 

Massachutetts  special  elections,  were  held  on 
Monday  last,. in  the  four  congressional  districts  which 
failed  to  elect  representatives  at  the  late  general  election. 
The  result  is: 

2t?  district.  Daniel  P.  King,  (whig)  is  re-elected  by  a 
lame  majority. 

4 lh  district.  Benj.  Theojpson,  (whig)  is  elected,  beat- 
ing Mr.  Parmenter,  present  (loco)  member  some  three 
hundred  votes.  \ 

bih  district.  Charles  Hudson,  (whig)  is  re-elected. 

9th  district — no  choice.  Mr.  Hale,  (whig)  beats  Mr. 
Williams,  (loco)  a few  votes,  but  fails  of  a majority  over 
all. 

Mayor  of  Boston.  A second  trial  was  made  on  Mon- 
day last,  to  elect  a mayor,  hut  without  success.  We.t- 
more,  (whig)  had  3,771;  Davis,  (American  Rep.)  4,004; 
Green,  (loco)  2,288;  scattering  78. 

Mormon  and  Indian  outrage.  The  Warsaw  Signal' 
of  the  4th  inst.  confirms  a rumor,  put  forth  the  week 
previous,  in  relation  to  the  fact  of  Lyman  Wright  and 
his  band  of  Mormons  having  a fight  at  a trading  station, 
about  ninety  m les  above  Prairie  du  Chien.  It  appears 
that  Wright’s  band  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, but  he  would  not  let  them  disperse  over  the 
country  to  find  employment.  In  order  to  relieve  them, 
lie  went  to  the  traders,  and  finding  that  they  had  flour 
he  tried  to  get  some  on.  credit,  but  was  refused.  He  then 
took  thirty  men,  and  told  the  traders  that  if  they  did  not 
let  him  have  the  flour,  he  would  take  it.  He  was  defied, 
and  made  the  attack  on  the  store.  The  French  and  In- 
dians fired  on  his  men  an!  killed  four  on  the  spot,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  nearly  all  fell  in  the  retreat. 

South  Carolina.  The  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr. 
Picketts  into  the  state  senate,  and  unanimously  passed 
by  that  body,  respecting  the  repeal  of  the  rule  prohibit- 
ing abolition  petitions  in  the  United  States  house  of  re- 
presentatives, (inserted  in  our  last,)  were,  after  rather  a 
stormy  debate  in  the  lower  house,  finally  laid  upon  the 
table.  There  were  several  propositions  offered  in  that 
body  as  substitutes  for  those  from  the  senate — the  ses- 
sion about  to  close,  time  was  not  afforded  for  their 
consideration. 

Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  legislature,  previous  to 
its  adjournment  was  a hill  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
oi  persons  aisturbing  the  peace  of  the  state,  (Mr,  Hoar’s 
case,)  and  another  bill  amending  the  act  relative  to  tree 
colored  persons,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  operation  of  the 
habeas  corpus  in  their  behalf.  The  bill  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple, instead  of  the  legislature,  the  election  of  presidential 
electors  was  indefinitely  postponed- 

The  anti-rent  disturbances,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  are  becoming  more  serious.  Two  most  flagrant 
murders  have  been  perpetrated  by  large  bodies  of  per- 
sons disguised  as  Indians,  one  in  Rensselaer  and  the 
other  in  Columbia  county.  Elijah  Smith,  of  Grafton, 
having  contracted  to  pay  rent  for  land  he  occupied,  wa3 
for  that  offence,  taken  out  in  his  own  wagon,  and  deli- 
berately shot.  A Mr.  Rizenberg.  of  Hillsdale,  being 
present  as  a spectator  at  anti-rent  meeting  at  a village 
called  Smokey  Hollow,  on  the  18th,  was  requited  by  one 
of  the  “.Indians’’  to  cry  “down  with  the  rent.”  He  re- 
fused. The  Indian  presented  a pistul  and  repeated  the 
demand.  On  his  again  refusing,  the  I idian  shot  him, 
and  he  expired  immediately.  The  sheriff  of  Columbia 
with-great  intrepidity  succeeding  in  arresting  three  or 
four  persons  supposed  to  have  perpetrated  the  deed,  and 
they  are  in  prison  at  Hudson.  Demonstrations  for  res- 
cuing them  were  perceived,  and  a call  was  made  by 
the  corpora  e authorities  of  Hudson  for  military  aid  from 
Albany,  which  was  promptly  sent  them.  A letter  from 
Hudson,  dated  the  25, h,  says:  “Our  sheriff  received  a 
message  this  morning,  and  from  a reliable  source,  that 
the  anti-renters  were  personally  notified  last  night,  in 
the  (own  of  Copake,  to  hold  tjiemselves  in  readiness,  at 
a minute’s  warning,  to  march  to  Hudson,  fire  the  city 
and  release  the  prisoners.  Let  them  com  -;  our  tables 
are  set,  and  our  citizens  quite  ready  to  wait  upon  them.” 

Another  letter  says.  “It  is  understood  that  an  anti- 
rent  meeting  will  be  held  this  day  at  Clavarack  or  Cha- 
tham Four  Corners,  by  persons  from  the  counties  of 
Albany,  Rensselaer,  Columbia,  and  Schoharie.  Meet- 
ings, numerously  attended-,  were  held  at  Clavarack  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Governor  Bouch,  in  the  mean  lime,  has  applied  to  the 
law  officer  of  the  state,  to  know  what  authority  he,  as 
as  gov  rnor,  has  in  the  premises,  who,  in  reply,  gives  a 
“written  opinion,”  that  the  governor  hus^  very  little,  but 
that  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  have  ample  powers.  The 
governor  accordingly. issues  his  proclamation,  directing 
The  sheriffs  to  attend  to  their  duties,  intimating  that  if 
they  do  not,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  dismiss  them  from 
ojjice.  By  the  way,  would  not  that  be  a favor  instead  of 
a punishment  in  the  present  position  of  affairs?  The 
Albany  Argus,  of  Wednesday,  says:  “In  Rensselaer 
county,  although  warrants  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  deputy  sheriff  of  that  county  on  Monday,  to  be  de- 
livered forthwith'  to  the  sheriff,  we  hear  of  no  movement 
uf  that  functionary  for  the  arrest  of  tiie  murderers  of 
J Smith.” 


THE  FAST THE  PRESENT FOR  THE  FUTURE. 
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FOREIGN  AEFAIRS. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Bill  op  Fare.  Lord  Mayor's  Day  in  London  has 
always  been  llte  great  show  day  of  the  year,  the  pa- 
geant being  as  gorgeous  a3  it  is  expensive.  The  bill 
ol  fare  of  the  last  feast  is  thus  given  in  the  pa- 
ers:  Two  hundred  and  fifty  tureens  of  veal  turtle, 

containing  five  pints  each;  200  bottles  of  sherbet;  6 
dishes  of  fish;  30  entrees;  4 boiled  turkeys  and  oys- 
ters; 60  roast  pullets;  60  dishes  of  fowls;  46  ditto  of 
capons;  6 ditto  of  Capt.  White’s  Selim’s  true  India 
curries;  50  French  pies;  60  pigeon  pies;  53  hams,  or- 
namented; 43  tongues;  2 quarters  of  house  lamb;  2 
barons  of  beef;  3 rounds  of  beef;  2 stewed  rumps  of 
beef;  13  sirloins,  rumps,  and  ribs  of  beef;  6 dishes  of 
asparagus;  60  ditto  of  smashed  and  other  potatoes; 
44  ditto  of  shell  fish;  4 ditto  of  prawns;  140  jellies; 
50  blancmanges;  40  dishes  of  tarts,  creamed;  40  dish- 
es of  almond  pastry;  30  ditto  of  orange  and  other 
tourtes;  20  Chantily  baskets;  60  dishes  of  mince  pies; 
56  salads. 

The  -Removes. — 80  roast  turkeys;  6 leverets;  80 
pheasants;  24  geese;  40  dishes  of  partridges;  15  dishes 
of  wild  fowl;  2 pea  fowls. 

Desert. — 100  pine  apples,  from  two  to  three  lbs. 
each;  200  dishes  of  hot  house  grapes;  250  ice  creams; 
50  dishes  of  apples;  100  ditto  of  pears;  60  ornamen- 
ted Savoy  cakes;  75  plates  of  walnuts;  80  ditto  of 
dried  fruit  and  preserves;  50  ditto  of  preserved  gin- 
ger; 60  ditto  of  rout  cakes  and  chips;  46  ditto  of  bran- 
dy cherries. 

It  is  worthy  of  a passing  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
the  London  Times,  which  was  very  strenuous  in  its 
opposition  to  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  published 
proposals  for -a-  large  quantity  of  rotlen  eggs  to  be  de- 
livered before  Lord  Mayor’s  Day. 

EGYPT. 

We  have  received  accounts  from  Alexandria  of  the 
19th  ult.  They  state  that  the  Pacha  was  still  at 
Cairo,  attending  with  his  usual  activity  to  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Bourne,  the  agent  of  the  East 
India  Company,  still  remained  at  Alexandria,  endea- 
voring to  conclude  an  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  transit  through  Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali 
had  called  to  Cairo  his  Minister,  Artin  Bey,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  him  on  the  subject. 

Mehemet  Ali  being  anxious  to  people  the  new  town 
of  his  name  now  erecting  in  Nigritia,  had  ordered 
that  all  robbers  should  hereafter  be  transported  thith- 
er, without  undergoing  the  penalties  of  the  bastinado 
and  gallies,  to  which  they  would  have  otherwise  been 
sentenced. 

CIR.CASSIA. 

The  flying  reports  which  during  the  last  few 
months  have  successively  reached  Constantinople 
from  Daghestan  authorizes  a belief,  tiiat  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Russians  and  the  triumphs  of  Shamil  Bey 
have,  this  campaign,  been  to  an  extent  hitherto  un- 
known. An  individual  from  that  country  just  arriv- 
ed from  Daghestan,  says  that  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  severe  battles 
have  been  fbught,  in  which  the  Russians  lost,  besides 
an  immense  number  of  men,  no  less  than  45  places 
or  positions. 

MEXICO. 

Revolution.  The  brig  Eugenia,  which  brought 
home  Mr.  Cushing,  furnishes  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the 
12th  Dec.  Another  revolution — has  been  effected, 
bloodless,  however,  so  far  as  we  yet  have  intelligence. 
Its  progress  was  somewhat  as  follows. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  J 844,  the  Departmental 
Assembly  of  Jalisco  adopted  and  published  what  is 
called  an  Initiative,  being  an  act  provided  for  by  the 
constitution,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Assembly  submit- 
ted the  proposition  following. 

The  National  Congress  will  make  effective  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Provisional  Government,  to  which 
it  was  subjected  by  the  6th  of  the  basis  of  Tacubaya, 
which  it  swore  to  and  caused  to  be  sworn  to  by  the 
nation. 

The  fm  r departments  of  Zacatecas,  Aquasca- 
lientes,  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  concurred  at  once  in  the 
prommciamenlo  of  Jalisco;  and  thus  the  five  North- 
western departments  were  in  arms  at  once  against 
Santa  Anna.  Between  these  and  Mexico,  there  in- 
tervene the  two  departments  of  Guanajuato  and 
Queretaro. 

Paredes  advanced  to  Lagos,  on  the  frontier  of  Ja- 
lisco, and  there  established  his  head  quarters  with 
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an  army  of  1400  men,  to  await  the  progress  of  events. 
In  the  contiguous  department  of  Guanajuato  was 
General  Cortazar,  with  2000  men,  on  whom  Paredes 
depended  for  support;  but  the  rapid  movements  of 
Santa  Anna  himself  prevented  Cortazar  from  joining 
Paredes,  if  he  had  the  intention,  and  compelled  him, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  to  declare  fo,r  Santa  Anna. 

The  Mexican  constitution  prohibits  the  president 
from  taking  command  of  army  or  navy  without  per- 
mission of  congress.  Santa  Anna,  however,  without 
their  formal  consent,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  and  on  the  22d  November,  marched  to 
Queretaro.  On  the  same  day,  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties voted  the  impeachment  of  the  minister  of  war. 
General  Reyes,  (or  signing  the  order  under  which 
Santa  Anna  held  the  command  of  the  troops.  Con- 
gress also  voted  to  receive  and  print  the  pronuncia- 
mentos  of  the  revolutionised  department,  in  all  this 
indicating  a disposition,  not  to  be  mistaken,  ol  hos- 
tility to  Santa  Anna. 

On  arriving  at  Queretaro,  Santa  Anna  found  that 
although  the  military  authorities  were  professedly  in 
power,  yet  the  junto  department  had  pronounced  for 
the  institution  of  Jalisco.  Therefore  he  made  known 
to  the  members  that  if  they  did  not  repronounce  in 
his  favor,  he  would  send  them  prisoners  to  Perote. 

His  position  is  now  extremely  critical  therefore. 
Every  thing  depends  on  whelher  his  troops  adhere  to 
him  against  the  congress  and  the  constitutional  go- 
vernment. If  they  do,  he  becomes  military  dicta- 
tor of  the  country. 

They  refused;  and  Ihree  of  them  were  immediate- 
ly arrested  by  his  order,  and  sent  off  under  a strong 
guard  in  the  direction  of  Mexico  and  Perote.  When 
the  report  of  these  proceedings  reached  Mexico,  the 
congress  summoned  before  it  the  minister  of  war  and 
of  government,  to  know  whether  they  had  authoriz- 
ed General  Santa  Anna  to  imprison  the  members  of 
the  junta  department  of  secretary. 

This  subject  occupied  the  chambers  on  the  29th 
and  30th  November,  and  their  attitude  had  now  .be- 
come so  menacing  that  the  presidento  interino,  Ca- 
nalizo,  (after  consultation  with  Santa  Anna)  took  the 
high-banded  step  of  deciding  to  close  the  session  of 
congress  by  force,  and  declaring  Santa  Anna  dicta- 
tor of  the  republic. 

Accordingly,  on  repairing  to  the  palace  on  the  1st 
of  December  the  members  found  the  doors  shut 
against  them  and  guarded  by  soldiers;  and  on  the  2d 
appeared  the  proclamation  of  Canalizo,  the  presi- 
dento interino,  declaring  the  chamber  dissolved  in- 
definitely, and  conferring  ali  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, legislative  as  well  as  executive,  on  Santa  Anna, 
as  presidento  proprielario,  the  same  to  be  exercis- 
ed by  Canalizo,  presidento  interino,  until  otherwise 
ordered  by  Santa  Anna. 

For  some  days  this  forcible  demolition  of  the  con- 
stitutional government  remained  without  producing 
any  apparent  effect  in  Mexico.  But  on  the  very  day 
when  the  news  reached  Puebla,  Gen.  Inclan,  com- 
mandant general  of  that  department,  in  concert  with 
the  civil  authority,  pronounced  against  Santa  Anna; 
and  in  a few  days  (on  the  6th ) the  garrison  and  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  rose  against  the  government,  impri- 
soned Canalizo  and  his  ministers — congress  re-as- 
sembled— the  president  of  the  council  of  govern- 
ment, Gen.  Herrera,  assumed  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  president  according  to  the  constitution, 
and  new  ministers  were  appointed  the  next  day, 
whose  authority  was  immediately  acknowledged  ini 
Vera  Cruz. 

At  the  last  dates  there  from  Vera  Cruz  (Doc.  32th) 
affairs  stood  thus: — 

The  departments  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Jalisco,  Zac- 
atecas, and  Aguascalientes  were  in  a state  of  revo- 
lution, and  in  military  possession  of  Gen.  Paredes. 

Gen.  Santa  Anna  (with  Cortazar)  had  military 
possession  of  the  departments  of  Guanajuato  arid 
Queretaro. 

Santa  Anna’s-  president  ad  interim,  Canalizo,  and 
bis  ministers,  were  imprisoned  in  Mexico.  Congress 
had  re-assembled,  and  a temporary  constitutional 
government  was  installed  there,  composed  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

General  Jose  Joaquim  de  Herrera,  president  of 
the  council  of  government,  charged  temporarily  with 
the  supreme  executive  authority. 

D.  Luis  Gonzaga  Cuevas,  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, state,  and  police. 


D.  Mariano  R.iva  Palacios,  minister  of  justice, 
public  instruction,  and  industry. 

D.  Pedro  J.  Eeheverria,  minister  of  finance. 

D.  Pedro  Garcia  Conde,  minister  of  war. 

And  it  was  already  known  that  the  departments  of 
Puebla  and  VeraCruz  had  declared  their  adhesion  to 
the  provisional  government,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  most  of  the  other  departments  will  also  suppor- 
the  congress. 

Meanwhile,  Sarrta  Anna,  is  constitutional  president 
of  tlie  republic,  but  unconstitutionally  in  command 
of  the  troops  employed  against  Paredes.  The  new 
minister  of  war  has  ordered  him  to  give  tip  his  com 
mand. 

Reports  were  current  at  Vera  Cruz  that  a part  of 
his  troops  had  already  proclaimed  him  dictator;  that 
anolher  part  had  declared  against  him;  but,  upon  this 
point,  no  information  in  authentic  form  had  reached 
the  public  ear. 

Texas. — The  U.  S.  Cutter  Woodbury,  Lieut.  Nim- 
mo,  arrived  at  N.  Orleans,  bringing  Galveston  dates 
to  the  1 1th  ulU  and  also  despatches  from  our  Charge 
de  Affairs,  Mr.  D'onelson,  which  have  reached  Wash- 
ington. 

The  British  frigate  Spartan  landed  Captain  Elliott, 
the  English-  charge  to  Texas,  at  Galveston  on  the 
6th  inst. , and  sailed  the  next  day  for  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Texas  papers  hardly  menti  m the  subject  of 
the  Mexican  war,  no  allusions  to  the  threatened 
invasion.  The  Texan  Navy  is  said' to  be  undergoing 
some  repairs. 

Congress.  President  Houston’s  farewell  mes 
sage. — Tlit  Texan  Congress  met  and  organized  on  the 
3d  ult'.  It  is  tire  ninth  Congress  which  has  assembled 
since  the  formation  of  the  Government.  On  the  4th, 
President  Houston  delivered  his  last  message.  He 
represents  the  foreign  and  domestic  relations  of  the 
republic  to  be  in  a propitious  condition.  Since  the 
last  adjournment  of  Congress,  treaties  of  amity,  nav- 
igation and  commerce,  have  been  exchanged  with 
several  of  the  German  States.  That  portion  of  the 
message  which  relates  to  this  country,  Great  Britain 
and  France  is  too  important,  as  connected  with  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  our  readers,  to  be  con- 
densed, and  we  given  it  entire.  The  message  says: 

“The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
still  maintain  towards  us  those  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship and  good  feeling  which  have  ever  marked  their 
intercourse  with  us,  and  which  it  should  continue  to 
be  our  studious  care,  by  every  proper  manifestation 
on  our  part,  to  strengthen  and  reciprocate.  There  is 
no  ground  to  suspect  that  the  late  agitation  of  inter- 
national questions  between  this  Republic  and  that  of 
the  United  States,  has,  in  any  de.gree,  abated  their 
desire  for  our  continued  prosperity  and  independence, 
or  caused  them  to  relax  their  good  offices  to  bring 
about  the  speedy  and  honorable  adjustment  of  our 
difficulties  with  Mexico.  That  they  should  evince 
anxiety  (or  our  separate  existence,  and  permanent 
independence  as  a nation,  is  not  only  natural,  but  en- 
tirely commendable.  They  will  never  require  of  us, 
I am  fully  assured,  any  sacrifice  of  honor  or  interest; 
and  if  they  did,  we  should  be  quite  free,  as  I am  cer- 
tain we  should  be  ready,  to  refuse  it.  They  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  origin  and 
progress  to  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  we  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  surrender  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  liberty  and  right  lo  self  government  which  we 
achieved  in  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  revolution,  or 
give  up  a single  privilege  secured  lo  us  by  our  laws 
and  Constitution.  They  wili  not  ask  it— they  do  not 
expect  it — we  would  not  yield  it. 

“Our  relations  with  the  United  States  remain  in 
the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  of  my  last  annual 
communication.  We  are  still  without  any  treaty 
stipulations  between  the  two  countries.  Within  the 
last  two  years  all  attempts  at  their  establishment  have 
been  negatived  by  the  ratifying  power  of  that  Gov- 
ernment. That  any  effort  for  ttie  same  purpose  will 
meet  with  better  success,  for  some  time  to  come,  1 
am  wholly  unable  to  determine. 

“In  all  but  the  name,  wc  still  continue  at  peace 
with  Mexico.  Since  the  autumn  of  1842,  no  incur- 
sion has  been  made  within  our  borders.  The  moral 
effect  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  enlightened 
world,  if  not  the  decided  intervention  of  powers  mu- 
tually friendly,  seems  to  have  arrested  that  course  of 
conduct  heretofore  practised  against  us,  on  the  part 
of  our  enemy,  and  so  plainly  subversive  of  every  rule 
ot  honorable  warfare.” 
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The  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Republic  are  represented 
to  be  in  as  satisfactory  a state  as  could  have  been 
hoped  from  the  difficulties  and  necessary  delays  at- 
tending negotiations  with  hostile  tribes  of  savages. 

The  finances  of  the  Government  are  in  a healthy 
and  prosperous  condition.  The  current  receipts  of 
the  treasury  for  the  year,  it  is  thought,  will  more 
than  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  administration. 
More  stringent  measures  are  recommended  to  secure 
the  Treasury  against  the  loss  from  smuggling  and 
defalcations. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the 
term  of  President  Houston’s  service,  (three  years.) 
exclusive  of  a debt  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  incurred 
during  the  administration  of  his  predecessor,  is  sla- 
ted at  §460,209 

Receipts  for  the  same  period,  §466,158 

During  the  past  summer,  the  dissensions  affecting 
life  and  prosperity  that  broke  out  in  Shelby  county, 
have  been  quelled  by  military  force. 

An  increase  of  the  force  employed  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Southwestern  frontier  is  recommended  as 
necessary  to  the  security  of  that  section  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Later  from  Texas. — By  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
ship New  York,  Captain  Wright  at  New  Orleans,  we 
have  Galveston  dates  to  the  21st  ult.  Amung  the 
passengers  was  A.  J.  Donaldson,  U.  S.  Charge  de 
Affaires  to  Texas,  and  a gentleman  charged  w ith  des- 
patches from  Col.  D.  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington. 

The  papers  contain  President’s  Jones’  Inaugural 
Address.  It  is  brief  and  to  the  purpose,  and  neat  in 
diction.  His  object,  he  states,  will  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  cr  the  reduction  of  the  expenses 
of  the  governmei  the  abolishment  of  paper  issues 
by  the  government;  -a  proper  tariff  for  revenue,  with 
incidental  protection,  the  establishment  of  a system 
of  common  shools;  the  attainment  of  speedy  peace 
with  Mexico;  the  encouragement  of  immigration; 
friendly  and  just  relations  with  the  Indians  on  the 
frontier;  the  introduction  of  the  penitentiary  system; 
the  encouragement  of  internal  improvements,  &c. 

A Galveston  paper  says: — The  question  will  soon 
be  laid  before  the  people  of  Texas  in  a tangible  and 
authentic  shape,  whether  they  will  take  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  independence  from  Mexico,  coupled 
with  the  condition  of  declining  annexation  to  the 
United  States  or  await  the  chances  of  union  with  this 
country. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Falmouth  appeared  on  the 
Dar  of  Galveston,  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  made  signal 
to  the  schooner  Woodbury,  then  in  port,  which  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  sea  in  company  with  the 
Falmouth. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS* 


New  Years  day,  at  Washington,  is  usually  ap- 
propriated as  a holiday.  Congress  done  no  business 
on  that  day.  The  President’s  House  was  thrown  open 
and  as  usual  crowded  with  visitors.  Members  of 
congress,  the  judiciary, 'the  diplomatic  corps,  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy,  foreign  ministers  and 
distinguished  strangers  paid  their  respects,  as  is 
usual  on  this  occasion,  to  the  president.  The  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Madison,  lady  of  the  ex-president, 
of  J.  Q-  Adams,  ex-president,  and  of  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  were  open  to  visitors,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity appeared  to  be  devoted  to  festivities  and  en- 
joyment. 

The  president  elect.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
mentions  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Polk, 
brother  of  the  president  elect,  who  informed  the 
editor  that  the  latter  would  leave  Columbia  for 
Washington  between  the  first  and  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary. Mr.  W.  H.  Polk  stated  that  he  had  visited 
Gen.  Jackson  within  a few  days,  and  found  him  quite 
feeble,  being  now  unable  to  walk. 

The  Washington  Globe  holds  the  following  langu- 
age: “From  the  executive  at  present  installed 'in 

power,  we  know  not  what  to  anticipate;  but  upon 
the  president  elect — the  honest,  faithful,  fearless  re- 
presentative of  the  republicanism  of  tke  north  and 
south — the  country  may  rely  for  integrity  ana  firm- 
ness to  baffle  all  sinister,  selfish  intrigues,  which  aim 
tosubversc  individual  rather  than  public  interest. 

Diplomatic.  A letter  from  Washington  to  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger, says:  “The  whole  cabinet, 

individually,  have  condemned  Mr.  Shannon’s  con- 
duct, and  were  it  not  for  the  correspondence  of  the 
department  of  state,  every  act  would  be  disavowed, 
if  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Calhoun  could  prevail.  He, 
loo,  is  committed  through  the  improper  use  made  of 
a despatch,  and  this  accounts  for  the  effort  to  var- 
nish over  mistakes,  to  which  there  happen  to  be 
higher  parlies.” 


The  tariff — Texas  annexation — and  extra 
session.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Char  lesion  Mercury,  who  rnay  be  presumed  to  be  well 
informed  of  the  movements  at  the  Capitol,  writes 
on  the  28th  December: 

Perhaps  the  most  important  issue  brought  before 
the  people,  at  the  late  election,  was  this  tariff  of 
protection  and  surplus.  The  people  condemned  the 
system,  at  least,  it  was  so  understood  until  congress 
met. 

I he  moment  that  this  subject  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  house,  a number  of  democratic  mem- 
bers, representing  powerful  sections  of  the  country, 
hoisted  the  banner  of  ultra  protection,  and  declared 
a general  warfare  against  every  interest  that  dared 
to  oppose  it.  Never,  during  the  whole  history  of 
this  matter,  has  the  cause  of  protection  been  so 
Jioldly  espoused  and  zealously  defended  as  by  this 
democratic  house  of  representatives. 

The  guise  in  which  the  system  is  now  presented  is 
that  of  “equal  protection”  to  all  interests — that  is  to 
say,  we  will  keep  what  we  have  got,  to  make  it 
equal,  you  may  get  what  you  can. 

That,  say  the  Pennsylvanians,  was  what  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  Keystone  State  fought  for  and  won. 
l’he  Indiana  democrats  say  they  are  ready  to  com- 
promise the  matter,  and  their  first  provision  is  that 
Pennsylvania  shall  be  required  to  yield  nothing. 

So  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  at  present, 
that  the  system  of  revenue  complained  of  by  the 
south  will  be  modified  or  improved. 

In  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  most  of  the 
democrats  appear  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  oppose  it;  but  I do  uot  see  the  eviden- 
ces of  suoh  a feeling  as  can  lead,  at  this  session,  to 
any  definite  action. 

The  subject  will  be  brought  up  and  discussed  in 
both  houses,  and  the  friends  of  the  measure  hope 
that  a proper  bill  may  be  brought  forward,  out  of 
the  several  projects  presented,  and  passed.  Mr. 
McDuffie’s  bill  cannot  pass  the  senate;  and  Mr. 
Benton’s  would  not  be  accepted  by  Texas. 

In  short,  nothing  will  be  done  on  this  subject  at 
this  session. 

Events  may  happen,  must  happen,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  session,  that  will  render  Texas  averse  to 
annexation. 

The  prize  will  be  lost,  unless  Mr.  Polk  should 
prove  to  be  so  sincerely  and  zealously  an  advocate 
of  annexation  as  to  hazard  an  extra  session  for  it. 

I do  not  think  myself,  there  need  be  any  great  ha- 
zard in  it  to  him  or  to  his  party.  By  so  prompt  and 
bold  a movement  he  would  arouse  public  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  would  have  the  chance  which 
boldness  ever  has,  of  carrying  public  opinion  along 
with  him.  Will  he  risk  it — that’s  the  question.  It 
is  the  only  hope  for  the  measure,  and  knowing  that 
full  well,  its  enemies  will  throw  all  their  weight 
against  an  extra  session. 

France  and  the  United  States.  A resolutio11 
was  adopted  in  the  senate,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Huntington,  calling  for  a copy  of  any  correspon- 
dence, other  than  that  already  published,  which  has 
passed  between  this  government  and  that  of  France, 
or  their  representatives,  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
position of  France  in  regard  to  the  designs  of  the 
executive  upon  Texas,  on  which  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer remarks:  “We  think  it  quite  likely  that 
the  senate  will  be  told , in  reply,  as  the  senate  was 
told  when  it  asked  for  the  late  secretary  of  state’s 
reply  to  the  demand  by  the  Texan  envoy  of  a gua- 
ranty of  Texan  safety,  that  no  record  can  be  found 
in  the  department  of  state,  of  such  a correspon- 
dence. The  instructions  to  Mr.  King,  like  the  re- 
ply of  Mr.  Upshur,  may  have,  been  oral,  and  not 
written.  Uuless  instructed  in  some  way,  however, 
it  is  very  certain  that  Mi.  King,  noted  for  his  dis- 
cretion, would  not  have  held  the  conversation  with 
the  king  of  the  French  which  he  did. 

.Arrival  of  Mr.  C.  Cushing.  Our  minister  extra- 
ordinary to  China,  reached  New  York  on  the  30th 
ult. ; iron  Vera  Cruz,  having  crossed  the  Isthmus 
through  Mexico,  robbed  however  on  Ilia  way,  c.f  all 
his  papers  except  those  about  his  person,  amougst 
which,  fortunately,  were  his  public  despatches. 
The  news  from  China  he  brings  down  to  the  28th 
Aug.  Items  from  cur  squadron  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  navy. 

The  French  minister  to  China,  M.  de  Languenee, 
with  his  lady  and  family,  arrived  at  Macao  the  13th 
August,  in  the  frigate  La  Syrene.  M.  de  L.  is  ac- 
companied by  a very  numerous  suite,  far  exceeding 
that  of  any  previous  embassy  to  China.  He  is  also 
attended  with  a strong  squadron,  under  the  com 
mand  of  vice  admiral  Cecile,  consisting  of  the  fri- 
gates Cleopatra  and  Syrene,  the  corvettes  Alemeine 
and  Victui  ieuse,  and  ilie  war  steamer  Archimede;  tu 
which  were  to  be  added  the  corvette  Sabine,  ex- 


pected up  soon  from  Singapore.  The  French  minis- 
ter had  taken  a house  at  Macao,  and  it  was  proba- 
hie  he  would  there  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
imperial  commissioner  Tsiyeng,  jr.  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a treaty  between  France  and  China. 

Elihu  L.  Mix,  esq.,  bearer  of  despatches  from  the 
U.  S.  legation  at  Peru,  for  our  government,  arrived 
at  Savannah  on  Friday  via  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Army.  A bill  has  again  been  reported  in  con- 
gress which  cuts  off'  all  extra  pay  for  extra  servi- 
ces. It  fixes  the  term  at  West  Point  to  four  years, 
and  authorises  all  supernumery  officers  to  he  se- 
lected from  West  Point.  The  number  of  assistant 
quarter- masters  is  reduced  in  the  bill  to  20.  The 
pay  of  privates  is  six  dollars  per  month,  and  one 
dollar  in  addition  foreach  soldier  and  musician  who 
shall  receive  an  honorable  discharge.  Corporeal 
punishment  is  abolished;  but  sn  enlisted  man  may  be 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  desertion  from  the  army 
or  marine  corps,  for  a period  of  not  less  than  one  or 
more  than  six  years. 

Great  accuracy  in  throwing  shells.  At  an 
experiment  made  at  Portsmouth.  England, 'in  throw- 
ing Capt.  Marton’s  shells  out  23  shells  thrown, 
six  only  missed  the  vessel  at,  distance 

1400  yards — and  all  of  them  -J  on  striking 

either  the  vessel  or  the  mud. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  States  flag  ship  Cumberland,  Commodore 
Smilh,  was  at  Port  Muhoii  Nov.  21. 

The  sloop  of  war  Plymouth,  Commander  Henry, 
reached  Port  Mahon  on  the  1st  Nov.  from  Marseil- 

The  sloop  ol  war  Fairfield,  Capt.  Downing,  was  at 
Port  Mahon,  soon  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

The  frigate  Columbia,  Capt.  Geisinger,  was  to  sail 
from  Port  Mahon  with  the  first  fair  wind  for  the  U. 
States.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the  squadron  were 
all  well. 

The  Dallas,  iron  Revenue  Cutter,  building  at  Buf- 
falo, for  service  in  the  Upper  Lakes,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. She  is  built  of  § iron,  large  tonnage,— 
beautiful  model,  and  is  to  have  Hunter  s propel- 
lers. 

Mail  for  the  Pacific.  The  navy  department  give 
notice  that  the  U.  S.  schooner  Flirt  will  sail  from 
Norfolk  on  the  15lh  of  January,  for  Chagres,  and 
will  convey  any  letters  that  may  be  received  at 
Norfolk,  postage  paid,  on  or  before  that  day. 

The  U.  L.  steamer  Union,  Lieut.  Commanding 
Bell,  sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the  12th  instant  for 
Norfolk,  where  she  arrived  on  Monday  last. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Col.  Harney,  Lieut.  Command- 
ing Lynch,  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the  20th  inst. 
from  Norfolk. 

Commodore  Kearney  and  Captains  Wyman,  Tal* 
cot  and  Sanger  are  at  Pensacola,  commissioned  to 
make  a survey  of  that  harbor  in  relerence  to  its  fit- 
ness for  the  establishment  of  a dry  dock. 

Commodore  Lavalette,  commandant  of  the  Pen- 
sacola navy  yard,  has  been  informed  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  navy  that  the  charges  made  against  him 
by  Lieut.  Wm.  A.  Jones,  and  recently  investigated 
by  a court  of  inquiry,  have  been  dismissed;  and  that 
he  is  fully  exonerated  from  all  censure  growing  out 
of  them. 

The  sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's,  Commander  Saun- 
ders, has  left  Washington  navy  yard,  and  gone  to 
Gosport,  to  fit  out  for  sea. 

Presentation  of  a sword.  The  South  Carolina  le- 
gislature having  authorized  the  presentation  of  a 
sword  to  Com.  W.  B.  Shubrick.  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  late  war;  on  the  1st  inst.  the  governor  transmit- 
ted the  sword  to  Com.  S.  who  made  his  acknow- 
ledgments in  a very  appropriate  letter.  rI  he  sword 
is  a splendid  affair — costing  §750. 

The  new  U.  S.  sloop-of-vvar  Jamestown,  Comman- 
der R.  B.  Cunningham,  dropped  down  from  Norfolk 
on  Monday  to  the  Nava!  anchorage,  and  will  sail  in 
a few  days  for  the  Coast  of  Africa  where  she  is  to  be 
the  flag  ship. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Poinsett,  at  Pensacola,  has  been 
condemned,  and  it  is  probable  that  she  will  be  taken 
to  New  Orleans  and  sold.  Her  boilers  are  of  copper, 
and  when  new  cost  §10,000. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Oregon  was  at  Carlhagena,  Dec. 
5th  waiting  for  the  U.  S.  Minister  at  Bogota,  and 
would  probably  sail  for  Norfolk  about  the  20th  or 
25th  ult. 

A correspondent  of  the  London  Times  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  the  French  have  entered  into  a 
ireaty  with  Portugal  respecting  the  navigation  of 
French  steamers  of  war  for  post-office  purposes  be- 
tween France,  Portugal,  Madeira,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Ayres,  &c.,  which  are  to  cairy  letters,  pas- 
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enters  and  patterns  of  goods.  He  refers  to  it  as 
evidence,  in  connection  with  the  treaty  for  similai 
purposes  between  France  and  the  Brazils,  of  the  ac 
livity  with  which  France  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
a strong  naval  force  of  steamers  along  that  important 
line  of  navigation.  Fie  suggests  that  the  British 
Government  ought  to  allow  the  war  steamers  to  per 
form  the  same  mixed  duties. 

East  India  Squadron.  From  Mr.  Cushing’s  me- 
moranda. 

The  Sappho  sailed  from  Macao  for  Boston,  August, 
3d,  1844-  Passengers,  Augustus  Heard,  and  midship 
man  Milligan,  of  the  St.  Louis. 

The  Mont  auk,  McMichael,  arrived  at  Macao,  on 
the  Dth  of  August,  in  88  days  from  New  York— the 
shortest  passage  on  record — bringing  Capt.  M’Kee- 
ver  and  Com.  Paine  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Capt.  M’K. 
is  to  take  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  St.  Louis, 
and  Com.  Paine  of  the  brig  Perry. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Brandywine,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Com.  Parker,  was  at  the  Bogue,  to  sail  for  the  Sand- 
wich Island  and  the  west  coast  of  America  in  Nov- 
ember. 

The  sloop  of  war  St.  Louis,  Capt.  McKeever,  was 
at  Macao,  preparing  to  sail  immediately  on  a cruise 
up  the  Coast  of  China,  and  afterwards  to  rejoin  the 
Brandywine  at  Macao. 

The  Perry  Commander  Paine,  left  Hong  Kong  on 
the  20th  August,  and  arrived  at  Mazatlan.  She  was 
to  proceed  on  a cruise  in  the  neighboring  seas,  and 
rejoin  Com.  Parker  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  American  squadron  in  the  East  Indies,  con- 
sisting of  the  Brandywine,  St. Louis,  and  Perry,  had 
been  particularly  fortunate  thus  far,  in  having  been 
scarcely  touched  by  any  of  the  fata!  diseases  which 
have  occurred  heretofore  in  some  instances  on  board 
other  U.  S.  ships  on  the  East  India  station. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Rhode  Island — Nomination  declined.  A most  es- 
itmable  citizen  of  Rhode  Island,  Joseph  Clark,  after 
having  held  for  forty-five  years  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  that  state,  was  at  the  age  of  seventy  nominated  for 
the  olfice  of  governor.  Mr.  Clark  promptly  declined 
being  a enndidate,  assigning  the  following  very  suf- 
ficient reasons:  “As  I have  enjoyed  a good  character 
among  my  fellow  citizens  all  my  life,  as  is  proved  by 
their  choosing  me  their  treasurer  more  than  forty 
years,  I have  no  notion  of  losing  it  now,  in  my  old 
age,  by  being  set  up  for  governor!" 


New  Jersey.  Fhe  legislature  will  convene  at 
Trenton  on  Tuesday  the  14th  of  January. 


Delaware — Slavery.  The  whole  number  of  slaves 
in  the  stale  of  Delaware  is  stated  -at  less  than  three 

thousand.  At  a recent  anti-slavery  meeting  in  Wil-  mands  upon  her  coders,  in  what  attitude  does  Penn- 


Pennstl vania  . Finances.  .7  cheering  picture. 
The  Harrisburg  Union  of  Wednesday,  contains  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  state  faith,  which  concludes 
with  some  very  cheering  statements.  After  alluding 
to  the  efforts  of  the  commonwealth  to  construct  her 
gigantic  public  works,  and  to  the  difficulty  she  has 
labored  under  of  late  years,  with  regard  to  her  credit 
and  character,  the  editor  says: 

“During  the  fiscal  year,  she  has  paid  to  the  holders 
of  her  “relief  issues,”  a species  of  obligations  as 
sacred  as  any  other,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  a currency  more 
conformable  to  that  established  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution — gold  and  silver. 

She  has  paid  to  her  check- roll  creditors  a further 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  there  ex- 
isted a class  of  claimants  on  earth,  whose  demands 
justified  preferment,  was  it  not  these? — the  sun -burnt 
operatives,  who  had  wasted  their  sinews  in  perform- 
ing the  digging,  the  shoveling,  the  blasting,  and  haul- 
ing on  our  improvements,  and  whose  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  suffering  from  delay. 

To  the  domestic  creditors,  whose  claims  had  been 
legally  established  on  the  books  of  the  auditor  gene- 
ral, she  has  paid  a lurther  sum  of  ninety  five  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty  seven  dollars. 

She  has  next  paid  a debt  of  fifty  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars,  incurred  in  the  repair  of  the 
Huntingdon  breach,”  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
more  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon  loans.  Whether 
any  portion  of  the  latter  has  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets- of  the  Iiev.  Sidney  Smith  we  know  not. 

In  the  same  year,  she  has  contributed  to  the  great 
cause  of  common  school  education,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  one  dol- 
lars, which  her  legislators  properly  regarded  in  the 
ight  of  a debt  due  the  rising  generation. 

She  has  contributed  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  charitable  purposes,  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  spiritual  minds  of  those  unfortunates,  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  and  the  blind. 

A further  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  she 
has  paid  to  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  revolution, 
smoothing  their  gradual  decline  to  the  grave.  She 
has,  hence,  not  only  been  strictly  just,  but  also  emi- 
nently patriotic  and  humane. 

She  has,  at  the  same  time,  honorably  sustained  her 
judiciary,  her  militia  system,  her  penitentiaries,  her 
house  of  refuge,  her  library,  and  all  the  diversified 
details  of  her  internal  government,  at  an  additional 
expense  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Well  now,  after  meeting  all  these  accumulated  de 


mington,  it  was  stated  that  three-fourths  of  the 
people  were  ready  to  sign  petitions  for  immediate 
emancipation  with  moderate  compensation. 

New  York.  Jlnli-renl  disturbance.  Gov.  Bonck, 
when  first  applied  to  for  orders  for  a military  force 
to  aid  the  sheriffs  in  performance  of  their  duty  and 
for  the  more  effectually  securing  the  prisoners  at 
Hudson  charged  with  the  recent  murders,  hesitated 
to  give  the  order,  hut  advised  the  companies  that 
were  detailed  for  the  service  to  proceed  as  volun- 
teers, which  they  promptly  did.  Information  ar- 
rived however,  of  the  insurgents  holding  conven- 
tions and  taking  measures  for  a reseue  of  the  pri- 
soner's, and  the  governor  at  length  was  prevailed 
upon  to  issue  orders  to  General  Storm,  in  virtue  of 
which  three  companies  from  New  York  are  now m 
route  for  the  scene  of  action. 

Meantime  “Big  Thunder,"  one  of  the  prisoners 
confined  at  Hudson,  has  turned  stale’s  evidence,  and 
revealed  the  names  af  his  associates  and  the  whole 
of  their  proceedings,  and  process  has  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  a number  of  persons  implicated. 

New  York  Citv.  The  following  schedule  shows 
the  progress  of  population  in  the  commercial  empo- 
rium from  1697  to  1840: 

Year • 

697 
1731 
1756 
1771 
1786 
7190 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1835 
1840 


Population 
4.302' 
8,628 
10,381 
21  863 
23,614 
33,131 
60,489 
96,373 
113,706 
203,007 
270,089 

. . 312,610 

We  doubt  if  another  instance  is  to  be  found  on  re- 
cord ol  so  constant  and  rapid  an  increase,  for  so 
long  a period.  In  1790  New  York  was  not  so  large 
as  Brooklyn  now  [Journo l of  Commerce, 


sylvania  stand  before  the  world?  In  that  of  a sacked 
and  impoverished  republic,  from  whom  the  last  drop 
of  life  blood  has  been  drawn?  No.  On  the  contra- 
ry, she  had  on  the  30th  ult.  the  conclusion  of  the 
fiscal  year,  a balance  of  over  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  her  treasury,  which  within  the  inlermedi 
ate  twenty -five  days  lias  been  increased  to  about 
eight  hundred  thousand,  and  which,  by  February 
next,  will  probably  amount  to  a million,  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  semi  annual  in- 
stalment of  interest,  then  due  her  bond  holders. 

But,  not  content  with  the  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  present,  she  has  also  looked,  with  commenda- 
ble foresight,  to  the  necessities  of  the  futnre.  She 
has,  as  wc  have  already  shown,  imposed  a tax  upon 
her  people,  amply  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  o?  all 
her  obligations,  and  adopted  the  most  coercive  means 
for  its  collection.  That  these  means  will  secure  the 
desired  end,  and  that  the  interest  will  hereafter  be 
punctually  paid,  we  are  almost  prompted  to  declare 
a certainty,  despite  the  wise  caution  against  rejoicing 
before  you  have  cleared  the  woods.  How  can  it  bo 
otherwise?  The  domestic  creditor  debt  is  now  near- 
ly all  extinguished.  The  militia  system,  heretofore 
a heavy  item  of  expense,  has  been  rendered  self- 
existent,  and  promises  to  become  a source  of  reve- 
nue. Seventy  thousand  dollars  are  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  lopped  off  the  educational  appropriation. 
The  Huntingdon  branch  debt  is  all  expunged. — 
There  will  be  no  more  to  pay  for  geological  surveys, 
damages  to  land  holders,  Nicholson  court  expenses, 
&c.  The  salaries  of  public  officers,  from  gover- 
nor down  to  lock  tender,  have  been  reduced,  and 
even  the  humble  state  printer  is  asked  to  work  for 
nothing  and  find  himself! 

From  a hasty  calculation  we  give  it  as  our  belief, 
that  more  than  half  a million  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  treasury  the  last  year,  which  in  the  next  can  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  interest.  The  receipts,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  vastly  augmented.  On  the 
assessments  of  state  tax  for  the  years  1841,  ’42,  ’43, 
and  ’44,  there  are  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  yet  outstanding,  which  will  continue  to  flo.v 


into  the  treasury.  This  is  irrespective  of  the  tax  o 
1845. 

We  publish  these  facts,  founded  on  the  best  data, 
neither  for  the  benefit  or  injury  of  stock  jobbers  and 
speculators.  With  these  we  have  no  concern,  and 
we  fling  all  such  considerations  to  the  bats.  But  we 
have  a concern  for  the  fame  and  honor  of  our  native 
state,  and  our  journal  shall  be  ever  dedicated  to  their 
maintenance.  We  predict  that  the  day  of  her  deli- 
verance from  the  plague  3pot  of  repudiation  is  near 
at  hand,  and  trust  that  henceforward  no  man  will 
take  upon  his  tongue  the  scandal  that  Pennsylvania 
is  either  insolvent  or  dishonest.  She  is  neither. 

The  Pennsylvanian  (loco)  of  the  23th  ult.,  inti- 
mates that  this  flourishing  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  state  treasury  has  been  brought  about  by 
“forced  means,”  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
false  show  to  be  made.  It  remarks:  “It  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  six  months’  inter- 
est on  t lie  slate  debt,  falling  due  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, can  be  paid,  but  it  is  thought  not  to  be  so 
Clear  that  it  can  be  paid  again  in  August,  and  regu- 
larly thereafter.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  forced, 
means  have  been  used  to  obtain  and  retain  the  funds 
necessary  to  meet  the  February  interest,  which  would 
leave  the  treasury  not  only  exhausted,  but  with  post- 
poned demands  to  provide  for  out  of  the  income  of 
the  next  six  months.  This  cannot  be  fully  known 
until  the  legislature  meets  and  the  facts  are  officially 
' ascertained.  We  have  no  doubt  that  to  some  extent 
debts  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  have  been  post- 
poned; but  to  what  amount  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.” 

The  Pennsylvania  presses  are  teeming  with  arti- 
cles, some  of  them  with  lengthy  statements,  and  for- 
midable array  of  figures,  pro  and  con,  as  to  the  real 
condition  of  the  state  treasury,  and  its  capability  to 
pay  the  interest  of  their  debt  the  current  year. 

Trie  Harrisburg  Argus,  Gov.  Porter’s  organ,  says 
that  “the  interest  on  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  vast 
as  it  is,  will  be  paid  in  February;  and  has  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  will  be  the  case  punctually 
thereafter.” 

Erie  extension  canal.  The  completion  of  this  work, 
from  Beaver  to  Erie,  was  signalized  at  the  latter 
place  on  the  2d  December  ult.,  with  much  rejoi  :ing 
and  display. 


Maryland.  The  General  Assembly  convened  at 
Annapolis  on  Monday  last. 

The  senate  without  opposition,  elected  Dr.  William 
Williams,  of  Somerset  county  president  of  the  body, 
to  succeed 'Richard  Thomas,  e>q.  whose  term  of 
service  as  a senator  had  expired.  Joseph  H.  Nichol- 
son was  re-elected  chief  clerk,  John  N.  Watkins  as- 
sistant clerk,  Andrew  Slicer  messenger,  and  Samuel 
Peaco,  sergeant-at-arms — all  former  and  faithful  of- 
ficers. 

The  house  of  delegates  elected  general  John  G. 
Chapman,  of  Charles  county,  Speaker — a station 
which  he  filled  some  years  ago.  George  G.  Brewer 
was  re-elected  chief  clerk,  B E.  Gantt  assistant 
clerk,  W.  B.  Smythe,  Charles  Hardcastle,  Elmund 
Stephens,  T.  D.  Blackstone,  and  J.  W.  Rider,  com- 
mittee clerks;  Sam’l.  Whittington,  Sergeant-at-arms, 
Daniel  Nyman,  door  keeper. 

Contested  electrons.  There  are  four  of  the  seats  of 
sitting  members  contested.  William  Ross,  esq.  of 
Frederick  county  claims  the  seat  occupied  by  Mr. 
Quinn,  as  senator  from  that  county,  on  the  ground 
tnat  sufficient  legal  votes  had  been  rejected  by  the 
judges  of  election,  which  if  received  would  have 
elected  Mr.  Ross. 

Mr.  Buckey,  of  Frederick  county,  claims  the  seat 
occupied  by  T.  II.  Worthington  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates on  the  ground  that  37  ballots  for  him  were  re- 
jected by  the  judges  of  election  because  they  had 
not  the  designation  “For  the  House  of  Delegates” 
thereon — and  which  if  counted,  would  give  him  a 
majority  of  seven  votes  over  the  sitting  member. 

George  Bnvlus,  esq.  claims  the  seat  occupied  by 
Daniel  S.  Biser,  esq.ol  the  same  county  upon  similar 
grounds. 


William  Price,  esq.  of  Allegany  county,  contests 
the  seat  of  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  alleging  that  a number 
of  illegal  votes,  (nearly  all  foreigners),  were  receiv- 
ed and  counted  for  the  sitting  member,  which  if  re- 
jected would  leave  a majority  of  the  legal  votes  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Price. 

Governor  Thomas’ message,  was  delivered  on 
Wednesday.  The  length  of  it  precludes  our  giving 
in  this  number,  more  than  a synopsis. 

The  governor  commences  with  congratulations  on 
“the  permanence  and  excellence  on  those  forms  of 
government  established  in  the  several  states  of  the 
confederacy,”  and  exultation  at  the  “constitutional 
action  of  the  general  and  state  governments.” 

His  second  paragraph  commences,  “Nothing  ha.* 
contributed  more  to  the  embarrassments  which  w'e 
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[Maryland',  lia-e  to  encounter,  liian  the  too  absorb- 
ing pt-a’-n  er  of  our  presidential  elections” — which 
thec'f'u  i or  nniceeds  to  - dilate  upon:  “Before  we 
am  «' i i'-  n into  l fie  vorlex  of  another,  there  is  a 
breathing;  lime”  which  his  excellency  recommends 
should  be  employed  in  a general  co-operation  for  the 
state’s  welfare.  “To  accomplish  an  object  so  desi- 
rable, however,  I am  deeply  convinced  that  it  will 
be  necessary  forall  in  authority  carefully  and  finally 
to  avoid  those  things  which  are  merely  ideal,  specu- 
lative, or  problematical,  and  pursue  steadily  those 
which  are  real,  substantial,  and  true.”  Excellent 
advice  this  is, — and  will  be  the  more  impressive  in 
consideration  of  the  experience  and  authority  from 
whence  it  emanates. 

The  Finances. — The  interest  in  arrears  on  the  1st 
December,  1842.  was  $859,656;  1st  December,  1843, 
$1,171,872  97;  1st  December,  1844,  $1,450  961  51. 

The  governor  says,  “Those  who  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  providing  ways  and  means  to  replemish 
the  exhausted  treasury,  must  come  from  the  ideal 
into  the  real  world.” 

The  estimates  weie,  that  the  taxes  authorized 
would  by  this  time  have  produced  $1,818,256  27^— 
whereas  they  have  only  realized  as  yet  $985,155  17. 

The  income  tax,  instead  of  producing  $200, .000 
annually,  has,  as  yet,  only  realized  $15,297  95. 

The  estimates  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means  of  last  session  were  that  $490,000  would  be 
collected  of  the  current  year’s  taxes, — instead  of 
which  only  $272,145  20  has  actually  been  paid  in. 

Other  resources  relied  upon  for  $145,000  in  their 
estimates,  have  realized  only  $32,732  95. 

“These  defalcations  in  the  revenue  are  to  be  im 
puted  in  a great  degree  to  the  palpable  insufficiency 
■ f the  whole  taxes  levied,  even  if  punctually  paid. 
As  long  a3  our  tax  laws  have  this  obvious  aspect,  we 
may  expect  a large  portion  of  the  public  dues  will  be 
withheld,  in  the  beiief  that  the  attempt  to  pay  the 
public  debt  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  abandoned. — 
When  the  direct  tax  was  levied,  the  property  of  the 
- ■ a te  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  If  this  estimate  had  been  correct,  the  rate 
i f tax  then  imposed  would  have  been  sufficient. — 
When  the  actual  value  of  the  property  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  less  than  two  hundred  millions,  there 
v as  no  alternative  for  those  who  intended  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt  by  taxation,  but  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  the  levy  from  20  to  30  cents  on 
We  bundled  dollars,  thus  to  secure  an  income  from 
the  ascertained  value  of  the  prqperty  of  the  state, 

, qua)  to  that  intended  to  be  collected  upoli  its  esti- 
mated value.  Instead  of  so  doing,  the  legislature 
undertook  to  rely  upon  other  sources  of  revenue, 
ilial  should  at  all  times  be  regarded  only  as  the  means 
to  supply  those  deficiencies  in  the  regular  annual  in- 
come from  the  direct  tax,  necessarily  arising  from 
I'elays  of  payment,  insolvencies,  and  other  causes 
unforeseen  and  inevitable.” 

“Another  fatal  error  was  committed  in  failing  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  the  first  delinquents.  For- 
bearance and  indulgence  towards  those,  engendered 
in  the  public  mind  a doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
fixed  and  steady  purpose  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
public  faith.  In  this  state  of  things  others  were 
encouraged  to  follow  the  example  of  the  delinquents; 
and  now,  instead  of  three  we  have  seven  counties 
within  whose  boundaries  the  tax  laws  are  not  all  en- 
forced.” 

The  governor  next  proceeds  lo  a consideration  of 
the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  the  taxes,  most  of  which  he  seems  to 
consider  inefficient,  regarding  the  act  of  1843,  chap. 
208  “as  dispensing  with  the  requirement  upon  the  go- 
vernor lo  institute  suits,  (upon  the  collector’s  bonds), 
and  seeing  that  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  counties  in 
the  state,  I have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  exercise 
the  discretion  conferred  on  me  by  the  law  and  reso- 
lution above  referred  to.” 

And  he  significantly  adds— “It  may,  however,  be 
as  well  for  you  to  inquire  to  what  extent  this  act  can 
be  conveniently  executed.  It  proposes  to  put  under 
execution,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so  large  an 
amount  of  property,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
purchasers  could  be  obtaincu  ioi  it  on  terms  not  ab- 
solutely ruinous  to  the  interests  of  tho?e  unfortu- 
nately indebted.  In  the  present  state  of  popular 
feeling,  when  a spirit  of  insubordination  to  the  tax 
laws  is  openly  manifested  in  more  than  one-third  of 
the  counties,  we  may  well  question  the  propriety  of 
any  measure  which  might  furnish  lo  the  disaffected, 
even  plausible  excuse  for  further  combinations  to 
resist  or  evade  their  faithful  execution. 

The  utter  hopelessness  of  the  state  expecting  any 
relief  irom  the  general  government,  under  the  corn- 
in^  administration,  is  adverted  to,  and  the  unconstitu- 
tionalily  of  any  relief  from  that  direction  is  broadly 
asserted • 

The  law  for  the  sale  of  the  state’s  interest  in  the 
several  internal  improvements,  remains  a dead  letter. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  “Since  June 
last  no  report  has  been  received  rfom  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  furnishing  information  as 
to  its  present  condition  or  future  prospects.  It  is  be 
I'e.ved,  however,  that  within  lhat  period  no  such  ma- 
terial change  has  taken  place  in  its  affairs,  as  if  com- 
municated, would  assist  the  Legislature  in  deciding 
finally — and  it  is  most  earnestly,  but  respectfully, 
urged  upon  the  Senate  and  House  to  do  so — what 
disposition  shall  he  made  of  the  very  large  interest 
oftheSta'e  in  that  corporation.  Further  postpone- 
ment and  delay  on  this  subject,  cannot  possibly  be 
productive  of  good  to  any  of  the  interests  to  be  affec- 
ted. For  more  than  sixteen  years  the  State  has  been 
concerned,  wilh  other  parties,  in  the  undertaking  to 
make  a Canal  from  tide  water  on  the  Potomac,  to  the 
coal  fields  and  iron  ore  banks  of  Allegany.  For  five 
years  past  the  work  has  made  very  little  progress. — 
During  this  last  period  the  interest  due  to  the  State, 
and  of  which  it  has  received  no  part,  amounts  in  the 
aggregate  (0  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  The 
corporations  stands  honestly  indebted  to  (he  amount 
of  more  than  one  million  of  dollars  to  individuals, 
many  of  whom  ape  in  a state  of  extreme  want  and 
privation,  caused  by  the  unjust  withholding  of  their 
hard  earned  wages.  1 submit  whether  considerations 
of  public  justice  and  privale  morality,  do  not  require, 
at 'the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  an 
early  and  just  disposition  of  these  claims. 

If  it  shall  appear  that  neither  the  credit  of  the 
State,  nor  of  the  corporation,  can  be  made  available, 
so  as  lo  progress  at  once,  to  the  completion  of  the 
Canal,  without  ruinous  sacrifices  to  the  creditors  of 
the  company,  would  it  not  be  advisable,  now,  to 
adopt  decided  measures  to  determine  clearly  the 
vested  interests  of  Maryland  in  that  company? — 
When  that  has  been  done,  by  a foreclosure  of  the 
State’s  mortgages,  the  facilities  for  pledging  our  in- 
terest in  the  corporation  will  be  so  far  increased  as 
probably  to  diminish  to  a great  extent,  if  not  entirely 
to  supersede  the  pecuniary  sacrifices,  which  have 
been  heretofore  considered  -necessary  to  ensure  the 
completion  of  the  Canal  to  Cumberland. 

The  Penitentiary.  By  the  last  report  of  (he  Direc- 
tors of  the  Penitentiary,  which  will  be  laid  before 
vou,  it  will  appear  that  valuable  improvements  have 
been  introduced  into  the  management  of  that  institu- 
tion. Its  netl  revenue  for  the  year  1843  was  $483,- 
66.  The  entire  production  of  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs, during  the  last  year,  was  $38,997  37,  while  the 
expenses  of  every  description  amounted  to  $29,462,- 
53,  leaving  a clear  profit  of  $9,534,84.  The  number 
of  persons  now  in  confinement  is  280.  The  policy 
adopted  by  the  Directors,  so  to  employ  the  convicts 
as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  mechan- 
ical pursuits  of  our  citizens,  is  highly  praiseworthy. 
I will  venture,  however,  tosuggest  to  the  Legislature, 
that  there  are  considerations,  affecting  the  future 
destiny  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  beings,  who  may 
fee  incarcerated  for  violation  of  the  Jaws,  not  unwor- 
thy the  serious  attention  of  our  wise  and  humane  law- 
givers. Unless  especial  care  be  taken  to  teach  the 
convicts  such  trade  as  may  be  pursued  profitably  in 
the  country  which  is  to  become  their  home,  having 
no  honest  means  of  support,  they  will,- we  may  fear, 
relapse  into  their  vicious  habits,  and  become  a terror 
to  the  society  of  which  they  may  become  members. 

The  Governor  devotes  a column  or  two  to  the 
consideration  of  the  annexstion  of  Texas,  which  he 
thinks  the  non-slave  holding  States  are  wrong  in  ob- 
jecting to;  our  space  is  exhausted  and  those  remarks 
for  this,  the  present,  must  be  deferred;  there  are  sev- 
eral other  topics  introduced  in  the  message. 


Virginia  elections. 

1340.  1844. 


V-  B. 


Accomack  239 

Albemarle  517 

Alleghany  l7l 

Amelia  240 

Amherst  329 

Augusta  454 

Barbour  (new  co.)  000 
Bath  218 

Bedford  553 

Berkeley  372 

Botetourt  575 

Brooke  516 

Brunswick  3S0 

Buckingham  520 

Braxton  109 

Cabell  436 

Campbell  486 

Caroline  467 

Carroll  (new  co.)  000 

Charles  city  30 

Charioite  327 

Ches'erfield  5S8 

Clarke  *91 

Culpepper  295 

Cumberland  228 


Hnr. 

Polk. 

Clay. 

739 

472 

566 

714 

702 

912 

84 

180 

114 

1 66 

274 

159 

372 

461 

451 

1204 

665 

1398 

000 

463 

221 

203 

250 

196 

919 

63  9 

941 

5Sf9 

539 

663 

407 

695 

394 

350 

543 

427 

261 

408 

194 

475 

596 

543 

202 

156 

186 

4S1 

346 

287 

711 

656 

833 

399 

463 

476 

000 

263 

121 

174 

43 

202 

318 

346 

337 

298 

604 

333 

174 

220 

199 

351 

29S 

336 

262 

207 

274 

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth  city 

Essex 

Fur  fax 

Fauquier 

Fayette 

Fluvanna 

Floyd  (informal) 

Fra  nklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greenbrier 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hampshire 

Hanover 

H a rdy 

Harrison 

Henrico 

Henry 

Lie  of  Wight 

James  city 

Jefferson 

Jackson 

Kanawha 

King  & Queen 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Lewis 

Logan 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Matthews 

Marion  (new  co-) 

Mason 

Mecklenburg 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Monongalia 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Montgomery- 

Morgan 

Nausemond 

Nelson 

Norfolk  county 

New  Kent 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nolovvay 

Nicholas 

Oiiio 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Pendleton 

Pittsylvania 

Pocahontas 

Powhattan 

Preston 

Prince  Edward 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  George 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

Rappahannock 

Roclibridge 

Richmond  couniy 

Ri'clne  (new  co.) 

Roanoke 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spottsylvaiua 

Siatford 

Surry 

Sussex 

Taylor  (new  co.) 

Tazewell 

Tyler 

W arren 

Washington 

Wayne  (new  co.) 

Westmoreland 

Wood 

Wythe 

Warwick 

York 

Norfolk  baeough 
Petersburg 
Richmond  city 
Williamsburg 

Total 


Van  Buren’a  maj. 

*Unofficial. 


235 

302 

318 

270 

85 

Ml 

123 

333 

125 

241 

186 

229 

321 

366 

391 

410 

533 

683 

607 

761 

199 

182 

163 

249 

152 

334 

244 

305 

279 

143 

297 

124 

515 

569 

674 

619 

743 

755 

' 887 

805 

293 

226 

350 

267 

179 

247 

220 

233 

333 

120 

*153 

000 

587 

455 

331 

150 

308 

568 

351 

709 

230 

62 

300 

66 

156 

110 

146 

83 

964 

422 

1041 

344 

605 

729 

694 

671 

462 

450 

482 

558 

230 

509 

272 

533 

1341 

828 

760 

479 

398 

445 

405 

578 

191 

311 

25S 

306 

533 

86 

470 

93 

9 

141 

39 

103 

592 

667 

624 

725 

211 

258 

* 62 

000 

324 

827 

442 

983 

305 

282 

328 

250 

129 

168 

117 

165 

306 

115 

337 

109 

87 

370 

99 

139 

489 

275 

578 

237 

616 

386 

6S4 

329 

189 

136 

177 

123 

381 

1269 

474 

]505 

475 

375 

525 

364 

3u2 

228 

333 

196 

522 

52 

512 

65 

220 

180 

222 

172 

000 

000 

677 

286- 

304 

405 

363 

415 

561 

319 

618 

276 

124 

146 

177 

173 

123 

101 

118 

131 

1236 

631 

780 

393 

462 

453 

* 26 

000 

420 

408 

460 

425 

261 

333 

345 

364 

145 

179 

216 

183 

259 

333 

244 

361 

237 

404 

291 

443 

478 

561 

590 

627 

156 

198 

*000 

20 

24 

334 

116 

240 

300 

183 

276 

185 

190 

132 

182 

187 

120 

173 

000 

23 

287 

922 

402 

S97 

236 

231 

288 

239 

528 

45 

628 

50 

274 

342 

335 

369 

468 

389 

552 

409 

616 

876 

635 

838 

210 

107 

227 

81 

210 

176 

210 

215 

464 

396 

504 

382 

361 

268 

577 

264 

274 

402 

251 

329 

237 

124 

226 

139 

393 

167 

457 

159 

161 

142 

174 

166 

321 

450 

199 

207 

300 

318 

314 

359 

523 

635 

543 

697 

101 

177 

354 

202 

«00 

000 

254 

104 

225 

159 

279 

177 

1444 

256 

1716 

290 

293 

264 

416 

414 

441 

284 

531 

276 

1218 

102 

1372 

170 

305 

259 

371 

275 

372 

378 

390 

325 

368 

358 

442 

438 

295 

265 

346 

233 

195 

95 

168 

118 

347 

109 

325 

124 

000 

000 

259 

244 

486 

113 

627 

iuo 

433 

325 

511 

441 

300 

no 

321 

126 

625 

364 

723 

371 

000 

000 

184 

190 

81 

286 

67 

305 

392 

513 

330 

533 

474 

279 

553 

309 

3 

92 

24 

67 

• 9 

192 

109 

113 

•293 

529 

403 

634 

262 

245 

336 

376 

176 

580 

- 282 

847 

7 

83 

50 

66 

43,893 

42,501 

49,570 

43,677 

42,501 

43,677 

1,392.  Polk’s  maj.  5,893. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  — 

The  Raleigh  Registei 
ceedings  of  the  Senat: 
of  William  Ennett, 


Expulsion  of  a Stole  Sena i 
of  Tuesday  contains  the 
: of  North  Carolina  in  the 
a Senator  from  the  county  of 


ler  postponed  gome 
mat  or-,  to  the  30  th 


the  election 


Onslow,  who  took  his  seat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  upon  the  evidence  of  a forged  certificate  of 
election. 

The  facts  are  thus  stated  by  the  Register: 

Ennet  reached  this  city  on  Sunday,  the  day  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  without  bringing 
his  Certificate  of  election  from  the  Sheriff  of  Onslow. 
That  day  the  fact  was  known  here,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  general  conversation,  and  of  much  anxiety,  be-  ’ 
cause  if  every  senator  shoul  I bo  in  attendance  tile 
next  day,  parlies  would  he  exactly  tied  in  that  body, 
but  then,  one  of  the  Whig  senators  was  detained  at 
home  by  indisposion  in  his  family,  and  therefore,  if: 
every  loco  foco  senator  took  his  seat,  they  would 
have  a majority  of  one  in  that  body,  and  thus  could 
control  the  elections  of  its  Officers,  and  by  electing; 
their  own  Speaker,  possibly  secure  the  Governor’s  ; 
Chair  to  their  own  party.  Ennett’s  votes,  therefore, 
were  of  very  great  importance  in  such  a crisis!  — 
Next  morning  he  had  his  Certificate  ! He  says,  some 
one  unknown  to  him,  knocked  at  his  chamber  door 
on  Sunday  night,  and  handed  to  him  cn  his  opening 
the  door,  a Letter,  and  immediately  left  without  any' 
explanation,  as"  to  who  he  was,  or  who.  sent  the  Let- 
ter; and  on  opening  the  Letter,  he  found  it  to  be  a 
hlank  sheet  of  paper,  covering  a Certificate  of  his 
election,  with  the  name  of  the  Sheriff  of  his  County  at 
the  bottom;  and  although  he  admits  he  had  reason  to 
qouht  its  genuineness,  yet  next  day  he  p resented  it  at 
the  Clerk's  table  in  the  Senate,  as  his  warrant  for 
taking  a seat  in  that  body,  as  a Senator,  and  upon  it 
took  his  seat,  without  giving  any  explanation  of  the 
circumstances,  and  continued  to  claim  his  seat,  and 
yote  under  it.  Several  Senators  suspected  a forgery 
in  the  case,  and  examined  the  Certificate,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  body  of  it  was  in  one  hand-writing  and 
the  signature  in  a very  different  one,  and  neither  in  the 
hand  writing  of  the  Sheriff,  whose  Certificate  and 
hand  writing  it  purported  to  be. 

The  fact  of  the  forgery  was  soon  established  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  arrival  of  a true  certificate  from  the 
Sheritfof  O.islow.  A committee  of  the  Senate  was 
appointed  at  Mr.  Ennett’s  request  to  investigate  the 
matter;  and  upon  his  failure  to  appear  before  the 
Committee,  or  to  procure  eyidence  of  exculpation,  a 
report  was  made  to  the  efi'ect  that  he  ought  to  be 
expelled.  In  the  discussion  of  the  case  before  the 
Senate  Mr.  Ennett  was  defended  by  counsel.  The 
vote  of  expulsion  was  passed  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  Speaker,  the  political  friends  of  Mr.  Ennett 
all  voting  for  him,  and  the  whigs  volingto  expel  him. 

It  is  said  by  the  Register  that  the  signature  to  the 
forged  certificate  was  in  hand  very  much  like  that 
of  iMr.  Ennett  himself.  Nothing  conclusive,  how- 
ever, was  established  as  to  the  person  or  persons 
who  forged  the  certificate,  But  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  so  strongly  intimated  that  the  party 
using  the  forged  document  knew  it  be  false,  even 
if  he  did  not  execute  it  himself,  that  there  seemed  to 
be  slight  ground  indeed  for  doubting  the  guilt  of  the 
expelled  Senator.  [Ball.  American. 
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President , 18:44.-  Governor  18 13. 


Counties. 

Cta  y. 

Polk. 

Rirnei 

ivm,  Ab 

Adams 

193 

296 

227 

236 

Allen 

86.1 

849 

72a 

674 

Bartholomew 

1035 

1068 

14 

899 

995 

a 

Benton 

40 

60 

1 

26 

27 

Blackford 

81 

205 

3 

70 

212 

Boone 

816 

871 

8' 

716 

764 

2 

Brown 

59 

432 

50 

414 

Carroll 

712 

965 

8 

616 

825 

6 

Cass 

168 

671 

18 

668 

550 

9 

Ciarke 

1133 

1417 

1031 

1310 

Clay 

429 

662 

256 

514 

Clinton 

645 

944 

12 

522 

793 

11 

Crawford 

462 

397 

403 

381 

Daviess 

807 

764 

769 

592 

Dearborn. 

1616 

1971 

sa 

1503 

17G9 

25 

Decatur 

1275 

1091 

63 

1174 

945 

63 

a U | Georgia.  The  fiscal  conditio  i of  Ike  state.  An  act 
of  the  last  legislature,  required  through  a committee 
of  three  gentlcii'in  an  examination  of  the  treasury 
and  public  debt  of  the  state.  The  commission  have 
just  terminated  their  labors  in  Milledgevile.  Their 
report  is  not  yet,  but  is  to  be  published.  We  learn 
from  the  Milledgeville  papers,  that  the  representa- 
tion that  will  be  made  is 'highly  encouraging. 

It  seems,  that  of  the,  public  debit,  already  $5,3,00,0 
have  been  paid  by  the  present  administration,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  purchase  of  exchange  can  be  ef- 
fected, advantageously,  a like  sum,  will  b.e  paid. 

It  is  also  proposed  by  Gov.  Crawford,  to  pay  forth- 
with the  interest  accruing  on  the. si 2^  per  cent,  bonds, 
and  which  is  due  in  September  next,  and  thus  anti- 
cipating the  payment  of  interest  nine  months.  The 
proposal  was  acceded  to  by  the  committee. 

This  tells  well.  Repudiation,  will  never  fiid  favor 
or  countenance  in  Georgia. 


He  Kalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hancock 

Ham  ilton 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Huntington 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jetferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 


26s) 

940 

229 

758 

1051 

956 

947 

1325 

3.44 

796 

353 

762 

719 

859 

1252 

1262 

1458 

277 

662 

128. 

331 

1835 

872 

653 

1079 

623 


327 

732 

501 

964 

908 
981 

1387 

1383 

308 

81!) 

423 

909 
736 
766 

1144 

844 

1005 

316 

1048 

175 

352 

1427 

669 

1150 

821 

553 


6 

3. 

1 

17 


8 

6 

8 

197 

2 

139 

26 

188 

8 

1 

8 

42 

50 

14 

15 
1 
5 


212 

808 

224 

668 

923 

900 

799 

1055 

272 

710 

336 

672 

685 

815 

1021 

1038 

1110 

206 

585 

123 

355 

1576 

854 

623 

934 

493 


290  4 

693 

363 

843  4 

789,  4 

an 

1231  3 

1210  7 

215 
707 

475  160 
744 
690 
76J 
976 
777 
902 
279 
870 
179 
353 
1280 
543 
1066 
628 
451 


130 

3 

191 

i, 


Lagrange 

590 

457 

38 

436 

383 

12 

Lake 

114 

206 

5 

102 

193 

4 

Laporte 

1009 

831 

53 

839 

893 

54 

Lawrence 

1019 

1085 

3 

905 

908 

9 

Madison 

813 

854 

20 

790 

774 

Marion 

1715 

1634 

25. 

1583 

1523 

20 

Martin 

276 

516 

287 

348' 

Marshall  & Stark 

199 

256 

54 

169 

229 

32 

Miami 

569 

517 

481 

451 

Monroe 

721 

1118 

12 

696 

956 

1?, 

Montgomery 

1450 

1521 

8 

1315 

1275 

l’ 

Morgan 

1023 

1073 

24 

808 

1003 

10 

Noble 

300 

433 

277 

340 

Alabama  Election — Official. 


Counties. 

Clay.  Polk. 

Counties. 

Clay 

Polk. 

Autauga 

475 

635 

*Lowndes 

86 

maj — 

Baldwin 

149 

120 

Madison 

357 

1720 

Barbour 

1113 

860 

Marengo 

726 

634 

Benton 

373 

1332 

Marion 

120 

633 

*Bibb 

— m 

aj  146 

Macon 

1087 

62b 

Blount 

84 

774 

Marshall 

162 

875 

Butler 

666 

405 

Mobile 

1403 

1347 

Chambers 

1161 

036 

Monroe 

567 

359 

Cherokee 

356 

955 

Montgomery  1016 

836 

Coffee 

142 

315 

Morgan 

271 

682 

Clarke 

232 

631 

Perry 

869 

849 

Conecuh 

441 

277 

Pickens 

8.92 

967 

Coosa 

400 

796 

Pike 

862 

768 

Covington 

148 

139 

Randolph 

288 

747 

Dale 

209 

616 

Russell 

736 

624 

Dallas 

864 

722 

St.  Clair 

46 

644 

De  Kalb 

207 

700 

Shelby 

511 

472 

Fayette 

153 

796 

Sumter 

927 

1061 

F ranklin 

493 

1079 

Talladega 

633 

906 

Greene 

1090 

819 

Tallapoosa 

728 

705 

Henry 

367 

546 

Tuscaloosa 

902 

964 

Jackson  • 

87 

1751 

Walker 

170 

442 

Jefferson 

264 

585 

Washington  273 

279 

Lawrence 

460 

783 

Wilcox 

585 

629 

Lauderdale 

474 

919  | 

Limestone 

325 

965 

Total 

24.963  36.168 

Maj.  for  Polk,  11,262— For  Van  Buren  in 

1840, 

5,520. 

"Unofficial. 


Ohio 
Orange 
Owen 
Parke 
Perry 
Pike 
Posey 
Porter 
Pula  ki 
Putnam 
Randolph 
875  j Richardville 
Ripley 
Rush 
Scott 
Shelby 
Spencer 
Steuben 
St.  Joseph 
Sullivan 
Switzerland 
Tippecanoe 
Tipton 
Union 

Vandenburgh 
Vermillion 
Vigo 
Wabash 
Warren 
Warnc 
Washington 
Wayne 
Wells 
White 
Whitley 


Indiana.  The  legislature  have  resolved  to  close 
their  present  session  on  the  15th  instant.  The  senate 


193 

707 

754 

1377 

564 

459 

673 

311 

123 

1540 

818 

129 

1060 

1580 

481 

1107 

586 

323 

863 

464 

961 

1550 

TOO 

632 

675 

787 

.1515 

601 

779 

394 

1149 

2321 


163 

1036 

833 

1329 

334 

401' 

1154 

305 

124 

1367 

800 

133 

908 

1362 

440 

1342 

496 

303 

683 

1221 

1006 

1551 

119 

672. 

556 

762 

856 

575 

470 

850 

1660 

1436 


3 

1 

12 


14 

1 

9 

208 

14 

83. 

42' 

i 

7 

42 

33 

1 

8 

37 

60 

I 


(With  Dearborn.) 
6.42 
641 
1295 
463 
390 
709 
233 
99. 

1320 
768 


925 

813  1 

1088. 

264 
421 
933 

249  9 

95 

1362  4 

701  133 
(New  county. 


925 

1350 

429 

960 

522 

330 

776 

413 

906 

1266 


637 

1147 

432 

1159 

380 

219 

696 

1144 

974 

1361 


19 

10 

5 

318 


(New  county.) 
588  59 
488  1 

692 
763 

477  5 

382  1 

781 
1471 

1282  418 


560 

556- 

607 

1274 

495 

715 

330 

1005 

1807 


Counties. 
Adams 
Amite 
Attala 
Bolivar 
Carroll 
Chickasaw 
Oboclaw 
Claiborne 
Clarke 
Coahoma 
Copiah 
Covington 
De  Soto 
Franklin, 
Greene, 
Hancock 
Harrison 
Hinds 
Holmes 
Itawamba, 
Jackson- 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Jones 
emper 
Lafayette 
Lauderdale 
Lawrence 
Leake 
Lowndes 
Madison 
Marion 
Marshajl 
Monroe 
Neshobe 
Newton 
Noxubee 
Oktibbeha 
Perry 
Pike 
Panola 
Pontotoc 
Rankin 
Scott 
Simpson 
Smith 
Sunflower 
Tallahatchie 
Tippah 
Tishemingo 
Tunica 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Wilkinson 
Winston 
Yallabusha 
Yazoo 

Total 

Polk’s  maj. 


Mississippi — Official. 


Clay. 

Polk. 

Clayton 

. Brown. 

Win's. 

755 

452 

679 

341 

81 

429 

351 

363 

29,3. 

34 

27G 

305 

191 

453 

4 

55 

61 

92 

143 

1 

673 

742 

671 

591 

35 

336 

632 

' 308 

423 

89 

426 

614 

399 

469 

44 

434 

429 

409 

438 

4 

115 

353 

62 

275 

4 

143 

162 

138 

121 

447 

649 

255 

729 

98 

30S 

95 

222 

17 

maj.  37 

559 

577 

10 

172 

220 

154 

210 

14 

62 

175 

43 

137 

57 

127 

69 

237 

8 

103 

169 

48 

134 

1 

1199 

915 

939 

781 

40 

‘578 

493 

558 

479 

17 

368 

825 

334 

634 

114 

17  . 

216 

4 

188 

2 

210 

403 

214 

337 

3 

$64 

333 

283 

217 

51 

72 

117 

57 

105 

1 

291 

515 

299 

44) 

23 

542 

632 

501 

561 

8 

256 

631 

206 

538 

33 

94 

545 

75 

548 

6 

190 

235 

465 

171 

3 

644 

850 

687 

658 

31 

612 

486 

580 

380 

7 

6,8 

254 

45 

201 

6 

1055 

1184 

935 

948 

12 

'549’ 

Nil 

451 

697 

57 

156 

236 

127 

17Q 

1(1 

143 

270 

113 

289 

519 

577 

483 

381 

35 

|241 

336 

255 

212 

8 

125 

71 

107 

97 

3 

232 

444 

173 

345 

16 

439 

408 

423 

329 

3 

3-t4 

709 

234 

424 

168 

311 

406 

301 

36,1 

112 

259. 

'73 

228 

178 

300 

100 

201 

2 

94 

249 

64 

258 

3 

7 

14 

179 

218 

208 

173 

1 

692 

1170 

664 

1016 

35 

73 

480 

1004 

37.9 

■ 773' 

36 

24 

5l 

'34 

7) 

922 

507' 

751 

496 

19 

0 

209, 

103 

155 

87 

102 

95 

441 

355 

477 

79 

153 

201 

475 

270 

334 

5 

719 

895 

585 

661 

43 

578 

530 

471 

377 

10 

19,296  25,126  17;, 322  21,035 
5,920  Brown’s  do.  3,713. 


1,343 


185 

306 

3 

173 

239 

259 

218 

203 

173 

222 

237 

2 

139 

156 

Total 


67867  701812106  58701  60714  1684 


Majority  for  Polk2,  314:  Do  for  Whitcombe  2,013 


Ohio.  U.  S.  senator.  The  hon.  Thomas  Corwin 
has  been  elected  by  the  Ohio  legislature  to  the  U.S. 
senate,  in  place  of  the  hon.  Benjamin  Tappan, 
whose  term  of  service  expires  on  the  4th  of  March 
next.  He  received  60  votes.  The  locos  cast  their 
votes  for  David  T.  Disney,  esq.,  who  received  46 
votes. 

Judges  supreme  courts.  Peter  Hitchcock,  esq.,  has 
been  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio, 
by  the  legislature  of  that  state,  in  place  of  judge' 
Lane,  resigned. 

The  Slate  Journal,  referring  to  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Lane,  states  that  his  leaving  the  bench  will 
be  universally  regretted  by  the  bar  and  suitors,  and 
that  he  will  carry  with  bun  the  love  and  confidence 
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of  all  who  have  had  professional  or  personal  inler- 
( ourse  with  him. 

Statistics.  The  annual  report  of  the  auditor  of 
Ohio  has  the  following  estimate  of  the  present  va- 
luation of  the  state. 

Value  of  lands,  including  houses,  is  §85,524  456 
Value  of  town  lots,  including  buildings  21,617,696 

Number  of  horses  374,028,  and  their 

value  14,959,920 

Number  of  cattle  713,433,  and  their 

value  . 5,707,451 

Merchants’  capital  and  money  at  inte- 
rest 7,550,005 

Number  of  pleasure  carriages  14,997, 

and  their  value  783,238 

Total  amount  of  taxable  property  136,142,666 

Acres  of  land  23,081,202,  valued  at  85,524  456 
Upon  this  schedule  the  following  is  the  amount  on 
which  taxes  have  been  paid  and  collected: 

State  and  canal  tax  ■ §948,996  63  3 

County  and  school  tax  642,532  13  3 

Road  tax  178,559  81  1 

Township  and  poor  tax  197,004  82  4 

Corpoaation,  public  building  and  bridge 

tax  199  406  28  4 

Lawyers’ and  physicians’ tax  6,473  39  5 

School  house  tax  15,382  21  2 

Delinquencies  152,387  96  3 

Total  amount  of  taxes  §3,490,663  25  8 

The  amount  of  the  commom  school  fund,  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  dur- 
ing the  year  was  §200,000;  and  the  balance  remain- 
ing in  the  treasury,  is  §25,733  16. 

There  has  been  paid  during  the  year  to  the  trea- 
sury §53,523  66  of  surplus  revenue  loaned  the  se- 
veral counties  of  the  state. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  state  are  now  in  a 
health'’  condition,  every  department  has  gone  for- 
ward with  great  regularity,  and,  in  the  matter  of 
detail,  the  auditor  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  a cash  valuation  as  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion; and  a thorough  change  in  the  law  for  the  sale 
of  lands,  delinquent  or  forfeited  taxes,  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  efficient  in  their  character. 

Missouri  Election—  Official 

Adair 
Andrew 
Audrain 
Barry 
Rates 

Buchanan 
Benton 
Boone 
Callaway 
Camden 
Caldwell 
Cape  Girhlu 
Carroll 
Chariton 
Cla;  k 
Clay 
Clinton 
Cole 
Cooper 
Crawford 
Dade 
Davies 
Pecatur 
Franklin 
Gasconade 
Green 
Grundy 
Henry 
Holt 
Howard 
Jackson 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Johnson 
Lafayette 
Lewis 
Lincoln 
Linn 

Livingston  - Totijd.  31,251  41,369 

Majority  for  Polk  10,118 

Van  Buren’s  maturity  inMissouriin  1840  was  6,788 
Missouri — Stale  census.  The  returns  of  popula- 
tion in  the  several  counties  of  this  state  have  nearly 
all  reached  Jefferson  city.  When  completed,  it  is 
supposed  that  they  will  show  a population  of  five 
hundred  and  ten  thousand:  in  1840,  the  number  was 

383  702-  [Si.  Louis  Repub' 

Instructing  United  Slates  senators  relative  to  Texas  — 
rub  Missouri  Republican  states,  that  the  following 
j i ,tions  have  passed  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
te of  'hat  state: 


Clcnj. 

Polk. 

Clay. 

Polk. 

204 

450 

Mac  op 

327 

457 

384 

941 

Madison 

183 

399 

175 

1.63 

Marion 

1017 

723 

14‘J 

478 

Mjller 

74 

369 

206 

307 

Monroe 

792 

573 

599 

1162 

Montgomery 

359 

232 

252 

664 

Morgan 

262 

544 

H90 

602 

New  Madrid 

298 

208 

940 

793 

Newton 

189 

663 

70 

247 

Niangua 

76 

345 

129 

212 

Osage 

120 

434 

518 

914 

Platte 

900 

1386 

2^2 

311 

Perry 

385 

463 

371 

602 

Pettis 

228 

31S 

225 

220 

Pike 

861 

809 

76.5 

552 

Polk 

273 

636 

310 

567 

Pulaski 

86 

325 

418 

1122 

Ralls 

422 

322 

901 

783 

Randolph 

596 

571 

237 

367 

Ray 

599 

734 

255 

690 

Ripley 

31 

266 

318 

446 

St.  Charles 

480 

503 

57 

208 

St.  Clair 

177 

342 

38,6 

796 

St  Francois 

30 1 

234 

71 

326 

Se.  Geneyiev 

e 193 

245 

351 

817 

St.  Louis 

3.688 

3329 

346 

365 

Saline 

591 

446 

280 

283 

Scotland 

317 

442 

185 

378 

Scott 

258 

480 

1013 

969 

Shannon 

57 

271 

614 

852 

Shelby 

244 

209 

115 

242 

Stoddard 

115 

323 

327 

349 

Taney 

36 

297 

367 

511 

Van  Buren 

257 

443 

820 

576 

Warren 

364 

341 

380 

403 

Washington 

613 

588 

578 

J383 

Wayne 

86 

366 

269 

494 

Wright 

97 

486 

198 

351 

- — ■ 

1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  general  assembly 
the  re-annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  isa 
great  national  measure,  demanded  by  a large  major- 
ity of  the  people  cf  this  state,  and  that  the  safety  and 
interests  of  both  governments  require  and  demand  il 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

2.  That  the  republic  of  Texas  is  a free  and  inde- 
pendent state,  and  that  she  acquired  her  indepen- 
dence and  her  territory,  in  a manner  which  left  no 
stain  upon  the  honor  of  her  people. 

3.  That  Texas  has  given  to  the  world  ample  and 
sufficient  evidence  of  her  disposition  and  ability  to 
maintain  her  independence,  and  the  exalted  station 
she  has  assumed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

4.  That  the  government  of  Texas  lias  the  indispu- 
table right  to  transfer,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  accept  the  territory  of 
Texas,  without  the  consent  of,  and  without  giving 
any  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  other  power;  provi- 
ded, however, 'that  the  boundary  line  between  the 
annexed  territory  and  Mexico  is  left  open  to  future 
negotiation  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

5.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  general  assembly,  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  state  prefer  that 
Texas  should  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  with- 
out dividing  her  territory  into  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding  states,  but  leaving  that  question  to  be 
settled  by  the  people  who  now,  or  may  hereafter, 
occupy  the  territory  that  may  be  annexed. 

6.  That  the  people  of  Missouri  regard  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  States  so  essential  to  the 
interests  of  this  state,  and  the  whole  United  States, 
that  rather  than  fail  in  the  consummation  of  this  ob- 
ject, if  it  cannot  be  effected  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  above  resolutions,  they 
would  consent  to  such  reasonable  and  just  compromi- 
ses, approximating  as  near  as  possible  to  those  prin- 
ciples as  may  be  indispensably  necessary  to  procure 
the  accomplishment  of  the  measure,  and  preserve  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union. 

7.  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  members  of  the  iiouse  of  representatives  be  re- 
quested, to  use  their  best  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  as 
■expresssed  in  the  above  resolutions. 

0.  That  the  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  required 
to  forward  to  each  of  our  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  congress  a copy  of  these  resolutions. 

The  Rejmbl  lean  says, 

“The  iiouse  of  representatives  refused  to  amend 
the  resolutions  so  far  as  to  provide  for  “immediate! 
annexation,”  instead  of  annexation  “at  the  earliest] 
practicable  period;”  and,  notwithstanding  the  decla- 
ration against  a division  of  the  territory  intoslave  and 
non-slaveholding  states — as  proposed  by  Mr.  Benton 
— nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  6th  resolution 
gives  him  full  latitude  to  advocate  annexation  upon 
just  such  terms  as  he  may  see  proper  to  adopt.  If 
the  instructions  are  to  operate  on  anybody,  they  will 
provide  for  Mr.  Atchinson’s  case — who  has  made  a 
great  merit  of  going  for  “annexation  now,”  and  vo- 
ted for  the  Tyler  treaty.  He  may  regard  himself  as 
instructed  to  vote  forsuch  “reasonable  and  just  com- 
promise,” as  are  contained  in  Mr.  Benton’s  bill,  and 
not  for  the  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  McDuffie, 
upon  which  are  engrafted  all  the  conditions  and  stip- 
ulations of  the  defunct  Tyler  treaty.” 

Another  series  of  resolutions,  more  in  consonance 
with  the  views  of  Col.  Benton  on  the  subject  of  an- 
nexation, were  submitted  by  Mr.  Gamble,  a promi- 
nent whig  in  the  house,  as  a substilute  for  the  above, 
of  which  the  first  four  read  thus: 

“1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  general  assembly, 
the  treaty  of  the  12th  day  of  April  1844,  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  an  in- 
trigue for  the  presidency,  and  a contrivance  to  get  the 
southern  states  out  of  the  Union,  instead  of  getting 
Texas  states  into  it,  and  was  among  the  most  unscru- 
pulous intrigues  which  any  country  ever  saw — and 
nullified  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  the  principles  of  our  government. 

2.  That  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States  would  have 
been  an  adoption  of  the  Texas  war  with  Mexico  by 
the  United  States,  and  would  devolve  its  conduct  and 
conclusion  on  the  Uinted  States. 

3.  That  the  treaty-making  power  does  not  extend 
to  the  power  of  making  war,  and  the  president  and 
senate  have  no  right  to  make  war  either  by  declara- 
tion or  adoption. 

4.  That  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  which  the  United 
States  were  in  danger  of  being  involved  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  and  the  secretary  of 
state,  would  have  been  unconstitutional,  perfidious, 
.clandestine,  and  piratical.” 

The  substitute  was  voted  down,  and  on  the  18th 
ultimo  the  caucus  resolutions  passed  the  house,  ayes 
I 53,  nays  25.  ^ 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  CQNGERS3, 

SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

. December  30.  Death  of  Senator  Fulton.  Mr.  Se- 
vier, of  Arkansas,  rose  and  announced  the  death  of 
the  late  Senator  Fulton. 

nr^r’  p>res^ent:  My  late  friend  and  colleague, 
Williams.  Fulton,  one  of  the  senators  from  the 
state  of  Arkansas,  is  no  more.  lie  died  in  the  fifti- 
eth year  of  his  age,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
August  last,  at  his  residence  at  Rosewood,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Little.  Rock.  His  sickness  was  of  short 
duration,  but  of  a most  painful  and  melancholy  cha- 
racter. He  died  of  a disease  contracted,  as  was  sup- 
posed, by  imprudently  sleeping  in  a chamber  but 
newly  painted.  He  suffered  more  than  I can  de- 
scribe. Though  absent  in  a distant  part  of  the  state 
during  Ins  sickness,  1 reached  his  residence  about 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  and  saw  him 
die.  It  was  a scene,  Mr.  President,  which  I shall 
never  forget.  The  agony  of  his  wife  and  relatives 
and  near  personal  friends,  on  that  most  melancholy 
occasion,  I shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  Fully 
aware  of  his  approaching  end,  he  met  his  death  with 
firmness  and  resignation,  and  conversed  sensibly  of 
his  affairs  to  the  last. 

Gov.  Fulton  was  born  in  Cecil  county,  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1795".  He  had  not 
attained  the  age  of  manhood  when  his  youthful  pa- 
triotism would  not  permit  him  to  be  a silent  specta- 
tor of  the  last  war.  •Following  the  example  of  his 
gallant  father,  who  commanded  a volunteer  corps  of 
artillery,  he  tendered  his  services  to  his  country, 
and  was  received  as  a volunteer  aid  to  Colonel 
Armistead  in  the  memorable  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry — during  which,  from  the  necessary  acti- 
vity of  his  services,  he  was  exposed  to  great  danger. 
Subsequently,  he  removed  to  the  state  of  Tennessee; 
and  there  acquiring  the  friendship  of  General  Jack- 
son,  he  served  with  him  as  a private  secretary  dur- 
ing hjs  Florida  campaigns.  At  the  termination  of 
the  war,  he  studied  law  at  Nashville,  in  the  office  of 
the  late  Felix  Grundy;  and  afterwards  settled  in  Flo- 
rence, in  Alabama,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
as  a lawyer. 

Upon  the  accession  of  General  Jackson  to  the 
presidency  in  1829,  among  the  first  appointments  to 
office  by  General  Jackson  was  that  of  his  friend 
Fulton  to  the  office  of  secretary  for  the  then  territo- 
ry of  Arkansas,  under  Governor  Pope.  This  office 
he  held,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  faithfully  dis- 
charged, until  the  expiration  of  Governor  Pope’s 
term  of  service  in  1835,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  Pie  continued*  in  that  office  until  it 
ceased,  the  next  year,  bj  the  admission  of  Arkansas 
into  the  Union  as  a state.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  state  government  of  Arkansas,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  two  senators  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  same  office  in 
1840,  and  had  three  years  of  his  term  to  serve  when 
he  died. 

As  a politician,  Governor  Fulton  was  a member 
of  the  democratic  party;  and  while  none  was  more 
conscientious  and  zealous  in  the  support  and  advoca- 
cy of  his  party,  with  a magnanimity  and  toleration 
which  all  might  admire  and  usefully  imitate,  he  ac- 
corded honesty  and  patriotism  of  purpose  to  those 
who  differed  with  him,  and  in  ins  personal  inter- 
course regarded  all  as  friends.  Pie  died  without 
leaving  an  enemy  behind  him. 

The  remains  of  Governor  Fulton,  on  the  day  af- 
ter his  death,  amid  the  mournful  tolling  of  the 
church  bells,  and  accompanied  with  nearly  the  whole 
population  in  procession  as  -mourners,  were  carried 
to  the  public  burying  ground  of  Little  Rock  and  there 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  father  and  brother  and  seve- 
ral of  his  children. 

On  the  day  after,  the  citizens  of  Little  Rock  and 
its  vicinity  in  the  capital  of  the  state,  held  a public 
meeting,  at  .which  resolutions  were  passed  paying  a 
proper  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  And  more 
recently,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  state  legislature 
of  Arkansas,  his  death  was  announced,  when  similar 
resolutions  of  respect  to  his  memory  were  passed, 
both  branches  of  the  general  assembly  adjourned  and 
clothed  themselves  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning — 
as  did  also  every  officer  of  the  state. 

In  this  deep  affliction  of  my  state  for  the  prema- 
ture loss  of  one  of  her  favorite  sons,  and  as  a pro- 
per mark  of  respect  to  one  of  our  late  beloved  asso- 
ciates, 1 ask  of  the  senate  its  sympathy,  and  accord- 
ingly offer  for  its  consideration  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved  unanimously , That  the  senate,  from  a sin- 
cere desire  of  showing  every  mark  of  respect  due  to  die 
memory  of  the  honorable  William  8.  Fulton,  late  a mem- 
ber ihereqf,  wffi  go  into  mourning  by  wearing  crape  on 
the  left  arm  for  t lurry  days. 
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Resolved  unanimously , That  as  an  additional  mark  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  hon.  William  S.  Fulton, 
the  senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  notify  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives accordingly. 

Whereupon  the  senate  adjourned. 

December  31.  Mr.  Huntington,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce,  reported  a bill  to  regulate  the 
appointment  and  promotion  of  officers  in  the  United 
States  revenue  service. 

Also,  a bill  providing  for  the  appointment  and 
regulation  of  the  pay  of  assistant  engineers  in  the 
service. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  the  joint  committee 
on  the  library  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  authorising  a subscription  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  papers  and  correspondence  of  the  late 
Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Habeas  corpus.  Mr.  Berrien  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  agreed  ta: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  amending 
the  judicial  act  of  1789  as  to  authorize  the  award  c.  I the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  cases  in  which  it  cannot.  ,^ue 
under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  said  act, 

The  Mexican  indemnity.  Mr.  Benton  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  lies  over  one  day: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  commu 
nicate  to  the  senate  a copy  of  the  letter  o.  Mr.  Shannon  to 
the  department  of  state,  communicating  the  note  of  the 
Mexican  secretary  of  state,  in  relation  to  the  payment  of 
the  April  and  July  instalments  of  the  Mexican  indemni- 
ty to  the  agent  appointed  by  the  United  States  to  receive 
the  indent'  ities  under  ihe  convention  of  1843. 

Also,  to  communicate  to  the  senate  the  name  of  the 
agent  appointed  to  receive  said  indemnities,  and  the  se- 
curity, if  any,  which  may  have  been  taken  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  duty,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  his  appointmont. 

Also,  whether  said  agent  has  communicated  any  infor- 
mation to  the  authorities  of  the  United  Stales,  in  relation 
to  the  non-payment  of  the  instalments  of  the  said  in- 
demnities due  in  April  and  July  last. 

Also,  to  communicate  to  the  senate  a,  statement  of  the 
Indemnities  actually  paid'  to  the  United  States’ agent, 
With  the  date  of  su'd'  payment  to  him,  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  money  so  paid  at  the  treasury  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  a statement  of  the  costs  and  charges 
made  and  allowed  against  such  instalments  before  paid 
to  the  claimants. 

Mr.  Benton  also  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  commu- 
nicate to  tiie  senate  a copy  of  the  report  made  to  theen 
ginper  departmenton  tae  military  defence  of  thecountry, 
by  Lieutenant  Halleck,  of  tiie  corps  of  engineers. 

This  resolution  also  lies  over.  • 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  The  bill  to  grant  certain 
lands  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  to  complete  the  WaDash 
and  Erie  canal,  coming  up  in  its  order — was  debated 
by  Messrs.  Haywood,  While,  and  Woodbridge,  and  then 
deferred  till  Thursday. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned,. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Texas.  The  joint  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Douglass  for  the  “reannexation”  of  Texas,  on  Mon- 
day, Dec., 23 — are  in  the  following  form: 

Joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to,  the 
United  Stales  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  three,  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
IVhereas,  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  eighteen 
hundrtd  and  three,  between  the  Uniie'd  States  and 


main  in  force;  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers  of 
Texas  shall  retain  their  offices,  subjeetto  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,, with  ail  the  power  and  authority 
appertaining  thereto,  not  inconsistent  with  and  necessa 
ry  to  carrying  into  execution  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  these  resolutions,  and  the  courts  ofjustice  shall  remain 
as  at  present  ''Stablished  and  organized. 

3 Be  it  further  resolved,  That  all  titles  to  real  estate, 
valid  under  the  existing  laws  of  Texas,  shall  be  deemed 
and  held  valid  bv  the  United  Siates. 

4.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  public  lands  to  the 
said  territory  of  Texas  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  pledg 
ed  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  for  which  the  faith  of 
Texas  stands  pledged,  supposed  not  to,  exceed  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  and  in  addition  to.the  public  lanfls  here- 
by pledged,  all  the  nett  revenue  derived  from,  customs 
and  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  mer- 
chandize apd  collected  within  the  limits  of  the  said  territo- 
ry of  Texas,  afrer  deducting  a sum  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  United  States  for.  the  sup 
port  of  the  said  territory  of  Texas,  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  said  debts  of  Texas,  until  the  same 
shall  be  extinguished;  and  after  the  extinguishment  of 
said  debts,  the  residue  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  said 
lands,  and  the  said  customs  and  duties  shall  go  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  amount  and  vali 
dity  of  said  debts  shall  be  ascertained,  and  the  said  lands 
disposed  of,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  the  said  duties 
and  customs  applied  to  their  payment  in  such  manner  as 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  shall  direct. 

6.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  territory  and  pro- 
perty hereby  annexed  and  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
shall  be  construed  to  embrace  all  public  lots  and  squares 
vacant  lands,  mines,  minerals,  salt  lakes  and  springs, 
public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  ports,  and  har- 
bors; navy  and  navy  yards;,  docks,  magazines,  arms 
armaments,  and  accoutrements;  archives  and  public 
documents;  public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  unpaid 
at  the  ti.me  of  annexation. 

7.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  disposing  of  the 
public  lands,  to  appropriate  the  sixteenth  section  of  every 
township  to  the  purposes  of  education;  and  when  the 
same  cannot  he  so  applied  in  consequence  of  previous 
grants,  6r  other  causes,  equal  provisions  shall  be  made  by 
grant  of  land  elsewhere  in  the  said  territory. 

8 Be  it.  further  resolved,  That  nothing  herein  con 
tained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  in  any  way  inter 
fore  with  the  sixth  section  of  tiie  act  approved  the  sixth 
of  March,  eighteeen  hundred  and  twenty,  admitting  the 
state  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  commonly  call,  d the 
Missouri  compromise,  that  act  having  been  passed 
and  nnprnved  prior  to  (he  ratification  of  the  treaty  com 
mpnly  called  the  Florida  treaty,  by  which  Texas  was 
ceded  to  Spain. 

9.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  if  any  disputes 
shall  ari=e  with  any  foreign  power  respecting  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  requested  to  open  negotiations  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  same  upon  just  and  honorable  terms,  so  soon 
as  these  resolutions  shall  be  concurred  in  by  the  supreme 
authorities  of  Texas. 

10.  And  be  further  resolved,  That  these  resolutions 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  union 
between  the  United  States  and  Texas  as  soon  as  the  su- 
preme authorities  of  Texas  shfill  agree  to  the  same;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
so  soon  as  he  shall  be  officially  notified  of  such  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  Texas,  to  announce  the  same  by 
proclamation." 

The  resolution  was, read- twice  apd  committed  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Un- 
ion. 


_ ___  Friday,  Dec.  27.  Public  lands.  The  debate  on  the 

France,  co-nmoniy  called  the  Louisiana  treaty,  all  that , bill  to  graduate  and  reduce,  the  price  of  the  public 


country  known  as  Texas  was  ceded  and  conveyed  to  the 
United  States;  and  whereas  it  was  stipulated  in  the  said 
treaty  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territoiers  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  Utiited  States,  and 
admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  mean  time  should  be  protected 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the 
religion  which  they  professed;  and  whereas  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Texas,  being  the  rightful  owners  thereof, 
have  signified  their  willingness  and  desire  to  be  reannex- 
ed to  the  United  States  and  incorporated  into  the  Union, 


lands,  was  resumed  in  committee  of  (he  whole. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Me  Clem  and  spoke 
in  support  of  the  bill.  The  committee,  rose  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  house  adjpurned,  till  Monday. 

Monday,  Dec.  30.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  of  foreign 
committee,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  be  directed  to 
procure  for  each  of  the  members  of  this  house,  as  early 
as  may- he,  a map  of  the  United  States,  prepared  agree- 
ably to  the  latest  and  most  authentic  surveys,  and  reduc- 
ed to  a scale  for. convenient  reference  in  the  hopse,  not 
exceeding  twenty  inches  square,  exhibiting  all  the  prim 


this  resolution,  shall  have,  been  made  and  filed  in  tu 
pension  office,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  commission 
.of  pensions  thereon. 

Samuel  Swartioout's  sureties.  The  bill  from  the 
senate  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
make  an  arrangement  or  compromise  with  any  of 
the  sureties  on  bonds  given  to  the  United  Slates  by 
Samuel  Swartwout,  late  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  port  of  New  York,  was  read  the  first  and  second 
time,  and  a motion  was  made  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Payne  expressed  his  opposition  to  relieving 
the  sureties  of  Samuel  Swartwout. 

A message  from  the  senate  announced  their  pro- 
ceedings on  occasion  of  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  W. 
S.  Fulton,  whereupon  Mr.  Cross  arose,  and  delivered 
an  eulogy  on  the  character  and  services  of  the  said 
deceased,  and  the  house  adjourned- 

Tuesday,  Dec.  30.  Texas,  Mr.  Tibballs  gave  no- 
tice for  a bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  Texas  to 
form  a constitution  and  state  government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states. 

Also,  a joint,  resolution  pledging  to  citizens  of 
Texas  tbp.  protection  of  this  nation  until  the  question 
of  reannexation  shall  be  definitely  settled. 

National  foundries.  Mr.  Haralson,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  to  which  was  referred  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  War,  accompanying  the 
president’s  message  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  made  a report  on  so  much  thereof  as  relates 
to  the  establishment  of  national  foundries,  favorable 
to  the  establishment  of  two  foundries — one  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  or  near  the  borough  of  South  Easton,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  the  other  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  in  Cass  county,  at  or  near  where  the  great 
Westerq  and  Atlantic  railroad  crosses  the  Etowah 
river.  The  report  was  committed  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  to  which  is 
committed  the  bill  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
lates. 


according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution  and  j c.'Pa!  features  and  settlements  of  our  acknowledged  fer- 
tile stipulations  of  the  said  treaty:  Therefore  , ritory,  together  with  the  general  outlines  ol  the  conti- 

Resolvedby  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  -P'!l^f)ossessIons  0 exas,  exico,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
...  i.i, a n.  After  the  resolution  had/ been  read — 

Mr.  Simons  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  th,e  com- 
mittee on  engraving. 

After  some  discussion,  the  resolution  was  carried, 
as  moved  by  Mr.  Ingersoll.,  and  subsequently,  recon- 
sidered and  laid  on  the  table. 

Widows' pensions.  The  house  proceeded  to  consi- 
der the  joint  resolution  from  the  senate,  in  relation 
to  widows,  pensions,  which  was  read  a third  time 
and  passed,  viz: 


the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  supreme  authorities  of  Texas  therein 
the  country  known  as  Texas  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
reannexed  to  and  made  a portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory 
of  Texas  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the 
United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  accord-  | 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the! 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  mean  time 
they  shall  be  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  li- 1 
berty,  property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess. 


Resolved,  That  the  act  entitled  “an  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  payment  of  revolutionary  and'other 

, re-  1 pensioners  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  vearendintr 

annexed  shall  be  known  as  the  territory  of  Texas;  and  on  the  30th  June,  1845,”  sha'I  not  be  construed  as  to 
untdfui  ther  provision  shall  be  made,  the  existn  g laws  affect  the  claim  of  those  widows  whose  application  for  a 

of  Texas,  not  inconsistent  with  these  resolutions,  shall  rc*  pension,  or  an  increase  of  pension,  at  the  passage  of 


2.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  country  hereby 
the  territnrv  nf  TWnc; 


Mr.  Parmenter,  reported, a bill  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the.  act  relating  (o  pensions  to  naval  officers, 
seamen.,  and  marines.,  also  a bill  to  renew  certain 
pensions  for  fi-ve  years, 

Mr.  Kennedy,  reported  a bill  to  alter  the  mode  of 
admeasurement  of  tonnage  of  ship  and  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  U.  S.  merchant  service. 

Mr.  Jameson,  presented  a bill  in,  relation  to  public 
lands  and  pre-ainption. 

Mr.  Holmes,  reported  back  from  the  committee  of 
commerce,  the  bill  to  authorise  (he  purchase  of  the 
slock  of  the  Louisville  canal  company  with  a recom- 
mendation that  it  do  not  pass. 

Mr.  J. ■'/!..  Black,  reported  a bijl  regulating  the  pay 
of  army  officers. 

Instalments  due  from  Mexico.  Mr.  Darragh  asked 
leave  to  introduce  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  1 hat  the  president  be  requested  to  commu- 
nicate to  this  house,  if  in  his  opinion  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest,  a copy  of  the  despatch  fiom  Mr. 

(shannon  to  the  department  of  state,  oovennw  the  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Re  ion  to  Mr.  Shannon  of  the  2d  of 
September,  1844,  informing  him  of  the  payment,  of  the 
instalments  therein  mentioned  tinder  the  convention  of 
1843,  apd  such  Other,  communications  as  have  been  re- 
ceived rrom  Mr.  Shannoq  on  the  same  subject;  and  to 
inform  the  house  who  is  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
to  receive  said  payments,  under  what  authari  y he  ex- 
ercises the  power  of  agent,  and  whether. any  and  what 
information  has  been  received  from  said  agent  on  the 
^he!.l,er;‘">-  was  given  to  the  govern- 

ment of  Mexico  fur. said  sums  of  money;  and  copies  of 
any  orders  on  tfte  treasury  of  Mexico,  tor  said  payments; 
u hat  was  done  with  them,  and.  where  the  same  bow  are 
i,w lethel;  anY  and  what  remonstrances  or  com- 
pla,nis  haye  been  made  fo  ihe  government  of  Mexico  on 
tte  subject  of  the  non-payment  of  said  orders  on  the  trea- 

a ^ w explanatory  remarks  from  Mr.  Bar- 
ragh,  Mr.  C.  Johnson  suggested  the  addition  of  the 
usual  clause,  if  in  his  opinion  it  shall  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  public  interest,”  which  Mr.  D.  assent- 
ed  to. 

Mr.  Barnard  offered  the  following  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution; 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
reqaested  to,  put  this  house  in  possession  of  the  precise 

of  staTe8  hro^hdM  ^ave«be?n  received  at  ‘he  depa'r” 
ot  state  through  Major  Butler,  agent  for  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, m September  last,  that  emissaries  or  a^nts  of  die 

I^di«atri^-Vonnment  Wire  emPloyed  in  instigating  the 
Indian  tiibe„  on  our  southwestern  frontier  to  acts  of  hos- 

heir  S'OUr  c!‘'?fns;  a"d  (hose  of  Texas  lidit “ 
their  respective  neighborhood. 

Ii ^ f,!?! Ve<^’  ifdat  dle  Pres|dent  be  requested  to  inform 
his  house  what  representations  he  has  caused  to  be  made 
to  the  government  of  Mexico  in  reference  to  this  pm? 
ceedingr,  and  to  furn.sh  the  house  with  cxp.es  of  any 
d nmll  h-  "1sr''uutl0n3.0r  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
resits  1 “ Judglnent  incompatible  with  the  public  into- 
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Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  inform 
this  house  by  what  subsisting  treaty  the  United  States 
are  bound  to  the  government  of  Texas  “to  maintain 
peace  and  harmony  among  the  several  Indian  nations 
who  inhabited  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  lines  and  rivers 
which  form  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries, 
&c.’’  as  seems  to  be  assumed  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Calhoun 
tu  Mr.  Donelson.  dated  “department  of  state,  Washing- 
ton, September  17,  1843. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  he  requested  to  inform 
this  house  in  what  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  any 
foreign  power,  arc  found  the  stipulations  referred  to  in 
that  letter  which  require  or  authorise  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  on  any  contingency,  condition.,  or  terms 
whatever,  to  be  marched  into  Texas,  or  any  where 
out  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  there  sta- 
tioned. 

Resolved , That  the  president  be  requested  to  inform 
this  bouse  tinder  what  constitutional  or  legal  provision, 
or  under  what  u=nge  of  the  government  a charge  d’nf- 
fairs  of  the  United  States  near®  a foreign  government, 
consuhing  with  the  authorities  of  such  foreign  govern- 
men1,  is  instructed  as  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
Mr.  Donelson  first  referred  to,  to  assume  the  contra!  and 
direction  of  the  movement  ol  troops  of  the  United  States 
which  may  be  placed  in  the  field  for  actual  service  in 
face  of  a public  enemy,  so  far  as  to  designate  the  poin 
to  which  they  shall  march,  and  at  which  ihey  shall  lie 
stationed,  to  what  extent  .placing  the  troops,  and  the  offi- 
cer in  command  of  them,  under  the  superior  authority 
orders,  and  command  of  such  charge. 

Mr.  Barnard's  amendment  was  ruled  as  not  in  or- 
der. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Darragh , as  modified,  was 
then  adopted. 

Mr.  Barnard,  then  asked  consent  to  introduce  his 
resolutions  as  a separate  set,  instead  of  qs  a.menda- 
'tory. 

Objection  being  made,  Mr.  B.  moved  a suspension 
of  the  rules.  It  was  decided  by  yeas  80,  nays  85,  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  JMcDou-ell , gave  notice  that  unless  the  subject 
of  annexation  was  brought  up  for  consideration  in  a 
few  days,  he  should  ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hammeit  said  they  might  rely  on  it  that  in  a 
very  few  days  Texas  would  be  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  they  would  have  it  hot  and  heavy  too. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Very  well;  let  it  come.  Yes,  “let 
it  come,”  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  once  said, 
when  engaged  in  his  annual  ceremonial  hunt,  dressed 
in  full  robes,  and  with  the  city  sword  of  state  by  his 
side.  One  of  the  attendants  said  to  him:  “My  Lord, 
ihe  hare  is  coming.”  “And,”  said  the  magistrate, 
in  solemn  tone,  at  the  same  timedrawing  and  brand- 
ishing his  sword,  “and,  by  the  grace  of  God  let  it 
come!”  f A laugh  ] 

Let  it  come,  (said  Mr.  I.)  To  him,  however,  it 
seemed  that  the  time  of  the  discussion  was  much  like 
the  Greek  Kalends — indefinite  and  uncertain.  When 
he  saw,  however,  Texas  actually  on  the  floor  i.n  the 
midst  of  them,  he  should  be  compelled  to  believe  the 
awful  day  had  peajly  arrived.  Meanwhile,  judging 
from  what  he  had  seen,  he  should  be  still  inclined 
to  believe  that  genllemen  would  let  this  Texas  ques- 
tion go  to  sleep,  and  leave  to  trie  coming  administra- 
tion and. the  coining  congress  all  the  glory.  But,  if 
not.  again  he  said,  “let  it  come.”  He  trusted  it 
would 

‘ Come  and  g.o,  like  shadows  so  depart,’’ 


The  house  adjourned  till  Thursday. 


TRADE  AND  COM  ME  KGS. 


Sugar  Trade.  The  Louisiana  Crop,  we  regret  to 
learn,  has  been  injured  to  the  extent  of  from  10  to 
15000  hhds.,  by  severe  frosts  experienced  early  in 
December.  Fortunately  the  planters  began  grinding 
early,  whereby  the  largest  portion  of  the  crop  was 
secured,  and  it  estimated  that  from  150  to  180,000 
hhds.,  will  be  produced,  which  would  surpass  any 
previous  year.  Prices  have  declined,  and  never  were 
lower.  Prime  4 a ib  eents,  and  from  that  down  to 
3 cents. 

The  duty  on  sugar  imported  under  the  existing 
tariff,  is  cents,  per  lb. 

British  Sugar  Tariff.  Mr.  Ogiiby,  the  British  con- 
sul, at  Charleston,  S.  C.’  we  learn  from  the.  Charles- 
ton Mercury,  has  recejv.ed  instructions  from  Her 
Majesty’s  government,  tp  grant  certificates  of  origin 
for  sugars,  the  produce  of  this  country,  intended  to 
be  exported  to  ihe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
or  any  of  the  British  possessions.  The  duty  on  Arne- 
rican  Sugars,  by  this  regulation,  will  be  <£1  14s.  per 
cwt.,  whereas  that  from  Cuba,  Brazil,  &c.,  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  pays  a duty  of  4-3  3s.  per  cwt. — 
The  duty  on  Molasses  will  be  in  proportion. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  a very  singular  method 
of  carrying  out  the  object  of  parliament  in  passing 
their  act  of  last  session.  The  law  was  much  dis- 
cussed in  parliament  and  in  the  public  papers,  and 
the  object  of  Ihe  distinction,  was  to  give  a preference 


in  the  British  market,  in  the  purchase  for  domestic 
consumption,  to  sugar  which  is  the  produce  of  free 
labor,  over  that  of  slave  labor,  which,  if  admitted  on 
equal  terms,  would  come  into  competition  with  that 
of  their  own  colonies,  which  is  more  costly,  being 
the  produce  of  free  labor.  A certificate,  that  sugar 
exported  from  the  United  States  is  the  produce  of 
this  country,  will  not  of  course  imply  that  it  is  the 
produce  of  free  labor;  nof  can  the  certificate  be  so 
framed  as  to  attest  that  fact,  because  in  such  case  it 
would  be  opposed  to  the  truth.  The  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  noticing  tfie  subject,  says  “The  certifi- 
cate required,  we  suppose,  is  not  expected  to  bring 
the  American  article  within  the  description  which 
would  entitle  it  1c  the  privilege,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  granted  by  law,  but  to  entitle  it 
-to  exemption,  under  a proviso  of  the  commercial 
convention  with  this  country,  by  which  our  produce 
is  to  be  admitted  into  British  ports  on  terms  as  favor- 
able as  the  products  of  the  most  favored  nation.” 

i his,  however,  will  not  account  for  the  arrange- 
ment, unless  we  are  to  regard  the  British  as  treating 
her  own  colonies  as  foreign  dominions  in  the  case,  in 
order  to  bring  the  treaty  stipulations  with  United 
States  to  bear  upon  her  own  trade  with  said  colo- 
nies. “ t lie  most  favored  nation’’  has  never  been  so 
construed  before,  and  we  doubt  the  disposition  of  the 
British  government  to  have  the  phrase  so  construed 
now.  • 

However  this  may  be,  as  the  Advertiser  says,  this 
treaty  provision  is  not  likely  to  he  burdensome  to  the 
British  treasury,  as  with  all  the  apparent  difference 
between  the  new  duty  on  free  labor  sugar  and  that 
which  is  exacted  on  the  produce  of  slave  labor— and 
giving  also  to  Louisiana  sugar -the  benefit  of  being 
classed  as  the  produce  of  free  labor,  very  little  of 
this  article  is  likely  to  find  its  way  to  England.  Our 
own  protective  duty  will  be  found  more  effective  in 
securing  the  article  for  domestic  consumption,  than 
the  British  discrimination  between  foreign  sugars 
produced  by  slave  labor,  and  those  produced  by  free 
labor  in  attracting  it  to  Great  Britain.  There  has 
yet  been  no  opportunity  of  determining  by  the  result 
of  actual  experiment,  under  the  new  law,  what  will 
be  the  value  ol  importations  under  it.  But  it  can  be 
very  nearly  determined  by  a comparison  of  theprices 
of  other  sugars  in  the  British  markets.  At  the  last 
dates,  British  West  India  sugar,  in  bond,  subject  to 
a duty  of  twenty-four  shillings  per  cwt.,  was  worth 
13  to  14  shillings  more  than  like  qualities  of  sugar 
subject  to  the  foreign  duty  of  63.  On  this  mode  of 
calculation  it  would  appear  that  foreign  sugar  enti- 
tled to  be  entered  for  consumption  on  payment  of 
the  duty  of  34s.  would  be  worth  3 to  4s.  per  cwt. 
more  than  similar  sugars  subject  to  foreign  duty  of 
63s.  of  which  none  are  entered  for  consumption. — 
I tiis  is  much  less  than  the  difference  between  New 
Orleans  and  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  sugars,  duty  unpaid, 
in  our  market.  Of  course  the  reduction  of  duty  will 
afford  no  inducemnnt  lor  the  importation  of  United 
States  sugar  into  Great  Britain. 

Worsted  not  woollens.  Important  decision . In 
the  case  Patton  & Stewart  vs.  Hoyt,  in  the  U.  States 
court  at  New  York,  on  Saturday,  the  jury  returned 
a verdict  for  plaintiffs  for  01589,  thereby  deciding 
th.  t worsted  linen  does  not  come  under  the  tariff  de- 
nomination of  woollens,  chargeable  with  a duly  of  50 
per  cent,  as  was  charged  in  the  present  case,  but  is 
known  in  commerce  as  worsted,  and  as  such  is  lia- 
ble to  no  duty;  and  that  the  article  of  worsted  cravats, 
ins'ead  of  coming  under  the  tariff  denomination  of 
hoisery,  and  subject  to  a duty  of  28  per  cent,  comes 
also  under  the  head  of  worsted,  and  as  such  is  free 
from  duty. 


EUROPEAN  REMARKS 


ON  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

The  following  is  from  the  Morning  Chroncle: — 

“Throughout  the  struggle  it  is  to  be  remarked  how 
much  mope  united  and  able  the  men  and  the  interests 
of  the  south  have  shown  themselves  than  the  men 
and  interests  Gf  the  north.  In  the  slave  holding 
states  there  is  no  hesitation,  no  division,  no  splitting 
of  hairs  and  dispersion  into  parlies.  All  vote  as  one 
man  for  the  principle  which  is  by  them  cherished 
above  all  the  others.  In  the  middle  states  the  sup- 
porters at  once  of  democracy  and  slavery  showed 
more  address,  if  the  whigs  displayed  better  orators. 
The  partizans  of  Mr.  Polk  fully  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  that  he 
was  a sufficiently  staunch  prohibitionist.  In  New 
York,  on  the  contrary,  where  lay  the  true  strength 
of  the  whigs,  we  see  that  strength  frittered  away  and 
neutralized.  The  native  Americans  had  diiguited 
the  Irish  party,  whilst  the  too  prudent  denir.ciat  on 
of  Texas  annexation  offended  the  sticklers  lor  na- 
tional spirit  and  national  glory,  who  in  the  noith  cry 


out  for  conquest,  even  although  that  conquest  should 
but  increase  the  slave  holding  states  of  the  south. 

Although  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  cannot  but  be 
favorable  to  the  resuscitation  of  principles  of  free 
trade’ in  America,  nevertheless  this  is  counterbalanc- 
ed by  other  and  great  disadvantages.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded, in  a great  measure  by  the  cry  of  Texas  an- 
nexation. Now  that  .he  has  succeeded  he  cannot 
play  Peel,  he  cannot  prove  inconsistent  and  ungrate- 
ful; and  he  will  find  in  Mr.  Calhoun  a ready  and  an 
able  ministerial  instrument.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  movements  of  Mr.  Polk,  unless  he  should  turn 
out  a very  superior  man,  will  be  much  hampered  by 
the  divergent  views  of  the  different  fractions  of  the 
party  which  has  elected  him;  and  he  may  prove  lit- 
tle able  to  effect  either  of  the  measures  expected  of 
him — the  annexation  or  the  repeal  of  the  tariff. — 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  a president  of  the  United  States  has  turned  out 
the  very  contrary  of  what  has  been  expected  of 
him.” 

From  the  London  Times,  Nov.  25. 

The  nomination  of  the  presidential  electors  has 
just  been  completed,  and  it  appears  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party,  and  of 
their  candidate,  Mr.  Polk.  The  surprise,  and,  we 
must  add,  the  apprehensions  and  regret,  which  this 
event  will  produce  id  Europe,  are  increased  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  great  slates  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  which  have  turned  the  scale. 
Far  from  exercising  that  moderating  power,  and,  if. 
we  may  so  speak  of  any  thing  in  America,  that  con- 
servative influence  which  might  seem  to  belong  to 
their  position,  their  wealth,  their  mercantile  inter- 
ests, and  their  exemption  from  slavery,  Pennsylva- 
nia has  in  this  instance  obeyed  the  same  influences 
which  have  already  connected  her  name  with  bank- 
ruptcy and  anarchy,  and  New  York  has  followed  her 
example. 

Of  Mr.  Polk  we  knovv  nothing,  except  that  he  has 
achieved  a triumph  over  the  most  able  and  respected 
man  in  the  Union,  although  he  was  scarcely  more 
known  in  that  Union  a few  months  ago,  than  he  now 
is  in  Europe.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  ta- 
riff question,  on  which  he  is  pledged  to  a more  libe- 
ral commercial  policy  than  his  opponent,  his  election 
to  this  important  office  is  the  triumph  of  every  thing 
that  is  worst  over  every  thing  that  is  best  in  the  U. 
States  of  America.  It  is  a victory  gained  by  the 
south  over  the  north — by  the  slave  states  over  the 
free. — by  the  repudiating  states  over  the  honest  ones 
— by  the  partizans  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  over 
its  opponents — by  the  adventurous  and  unscrupulous 
democracy  of  the  nqw  states,  and  the  foreign  popu- 
lation in  those  states,  over  the  more  austere  and  dig- 
nified republicanism  of  New  England. 

The  whig  parly  have  been  beaten,  when  every 
thing  depended  on  the  possibility  of  restoring  mode- 
ration and  probity  to  the  government  of  the  country 
by  their  influence;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  Texas  has  already  given  a president  to  the 
Union.  If  Mr.  Polk  adhere  to  the  pledges  under 
which  his  electors  are  iikely  to  raise  him  to  the 
chair,  he  is  pledged  to  a foreign,  war.  The  grounds 
on  which  General  Jackson  and  his  friends  have  given 
their  support  to  Mr.  Polk,  are  before  the  world;  and 
we  have  already  combated  their  arguments  and  their 
assumptions.  They  amount  to  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  hostility  against  the  supposed  influence  and 
designs  of  Great  Britain  on  the  North  American 
continent:  and  either  the  means  they  have  used  to 
gain  the  popular  suffrages  are  as  insincere  as  they 
are  false,  or  they  hold  that  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
by  arms  if  necessary,  is  the  first  duty  of  a president 
of  the  United  States.  They  can  hardly  escape  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  stand  between  excessive 
rashness  and  excessive  deceit;  but  we  cannot  expect 
that  they  will  have  the  energy  or  the  power,  any 
more  than  Mr.  Tyler  has  had  them,  to  resist  or  con- 
trol the  popular  excitement  which  has  brought  them 
into  office. 

If  the  election  of  a president  irrevocably  decided 
the  policy  of  a United  States  government  for  the 
next  ten  years,  the  country  would  be  not  only  agi- 
tated but  convulsed  by  such  a contest.  But  the  strict 
limitations  imposed  by  the  constitution  on  the  power 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  ami  more  especially  the 
control  exercised  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
over  his  relations  with  foreign  powers,  render  the 
triumph  less  imminent.  Be  the  indiscretion  of  a 
president  what  it  may,  he  can  scarcely  plunge  the 
country  into  war  or  confusion  as  long  as  the  senate 
remains  faithful  to  its  trust. 

From  Ike  London  Times  of  Jfov.  29. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  contend  that  the  European 
powers  which  have  recognized  the  independence  of 
Texas  are  bound  in  good  policy  as  well  as  in  good 
faith  to  demand  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  power,  that  this  new  state  be  acknowledged 
unmolested.  If  we  had  a sufficient  interest  in  this 
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question,  to  recognize  Texas  at  all — if  we,  in  com- 
mon with  other  states  of  Europe,  are  prepared  to 
resist  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
as  an  act  of  lapine,  calculated  to  deprive  us  of  a 
rival  maritime  power  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it 
would  appear  to  be  no  more  than  just  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Texas,  against  Mexico  itself,  and, 
above  all,  by  a declaration  of  the  principal  states  of 
Europe,  to  terminate  this  state  of  uncertainty  and 
menace.  Had  Texas  consented  to  abolish  slavery, 
all  her  political  difficulties  would  long  since  have 
been  terminated;  and,  instead  of  being  an  object  of 
mingled  contempt  and  desire  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  she  would  have  placed  her  whole  so- 
cial condition  on  a higher  and  more  secure  basis  than 
theirs,  and  would  be  prepared  to  play  a conspicuous 
part  in  the  history  of  the  new  world.  It  is  not  easy 
to  steer  an  even  course  between  the  slave  policy  ol 
the  United  States  and  the  fre_e  policy  of  Mexico  or 
of  England.  But  if  there  be  in  Texas  men  who  look 
honestly  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  they 
have  adopted,  and  who  contemplate  something  more 
than  the  base  transfer  of  their  national  rights  to 
others,  they  deserve  to  find  support  in  Europe:  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  unless  the  in- 
tervention of  the  European  powers  settle  this  ques- 
tion now,  it  will  at  no  distant  period  embroil  the 
western  hemisphere  in  a war.  If,  however,  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  be  recognized  by  Mexico,  un- 
der suitable  conditions,  and  with  the  guarantee  of 
Europe,  the  national  existence  of  that  slate  is  safe 
from  every  thing  but  the  treachery  of  her  own  citi- 
zens; and  the  growth  of  her  independent  interests 
would  soon  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion. 

From  the  London  Spectator,  Nov.  29. 

It  is  curious  how  little  effect  this  determination  of 
the  million  not  to  be  ruled  by  the  mere  men  of  train- 
ing and  education  has  had  upon  the  march  of  public 
affairs  in  theUniled  States.  The  principles  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  doctrinaires  have  had  an 
influence  over  the  people  and  their  chosen  rulers 
which  themselves  have  been  unable  to  attain.  While 
the  doctrinaires  have  continued  unaltered  under  their 
shifting  names  of  federalists,  whigs,  & c.,  the  mil- 
lion have  repeatedly  changed  their  principles, 
though  changing  to  their  original  designation  of  de- 
mocrats. They  have  been  resolute  iri  having  their 
own  will,  but  that  will  has  been  most  mutable.  The 
leaders  of  the  million^-the  celebrities  and  the  tra- 
ders in  politics — speak  the  momentary  sentiments  of 
tile'  million  ai.  elections,  but  they  adopt  the  princi- 
ples of  the  doctrinaries  in  the  cabinet.  They  rely 
on  the  changeable  moods  of  their  supporters — upon 
the  thousand  conflicting  interests  and  prejudices 
which  divide  them — for  diverting  the  punishment  of 
inconsistency  when  the  elections  come  round  again. 
They  address  the  passions  of  the  multitude  by  their 
speeches,  its  judgment  by  their  acts. 

The  w difulness  of  the  masses  of  the  American  peo- 
ple guides  it  in  the  choice  of  its  rulers:  but  an  under- 
current of  good  sense  and  right  feeling  compels 
those  leaders  to  keep  on  the  whole  within  certain 
bounds  of  sound  policy. 

Though  the  party  of  the  Canadian  sympathizers, 
of  the  advocates  of  Texan  annexation,  and  the  for- 
cible occupation  of  Oregon,  have  triumphed,  there 
is  no  more  fear  of  their  crotchets  being  carried  into 
effect  under  Polk  than  under  Clay.  And  though  the 
tariff  was  the  chcval  de  battaille  of  the  whigs,  free 
trade  principles  are  as  far  from  being  really  in  the 
ascendant  in  congress  as  they  would  have  been  had 
the  whigs  triumphed.  The  average  intelligence  and 
morale  of  the  American  people  give  law  to  the  go- 
vernment, whatever  be  the  personality  of  the  go- 
vernors. The  most  important  change  likely  to  be 
wrought  in  the  United  States  by  the  election  of  Polk, 
is  the  adoption  of  a new  name  by  the  doctrinaires: 
the  whigs  are  writing  themselves  down  “native  re- 
publicans,” as  fast  as  they  can. 

FRENCH  OPINIONS. 

The  Paris  papers  are  full  of  remarks  on  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  United  Slates.  The  Jour- 
nal des  Debats  is  bv  no  means  satisfied  with  the  turn 
the  election  has  taken.  “If  the  definitive  ^result,” 
says  the  Debals,  “should  confirm  our  present  l/npres 
sion,  arid  it  is  not  easy  to  doubt  it,  the  election  of 
Mr.  Poik  is  certain,  and  we  thus  see  the  direction  of 
public  affairs  at  a moment  when  it  requires  the  most 
consummate  experience,  pass  from  the  most  capable 
hands  into  those  of  an  improvise  candidate,  of  whom 
the  best  tiiatcan  be  said  is,  that  he  is  “a  remarkable 
mediocrity.”  It  then  goes  on  to  show  the  state  of 
he  votes  in  favor  of  the  two  candidates,  and  having 
shown  that  the  result  must  be  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Poik,  it  concludes — “The  result  will  be  to  give  the 
ascendant  to  the  radical  parly;  that  is  to  say  to  a par- 
ty which  its  very  essence  renders  unfit  for  the  re- 
establishment of  order,  and  the  consolidation  of  a 


society  which  is,  at  the  present  moment,  shaken  to  | 
its  very  foundations.” 

The  opposition  papers,  on  the  contrary,  rejo-ice  at 
the  success  of  Mr  Polk.  The  Presse  declares,  that 
although  it  does  not  mix  itself  up  with  the  domestic 
politics  of  foreign  countries,  it  cannot  help  congra- 
tulating France  upon  the  failure  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the 
success  of  Mr.  Folk.  It  says  that  Mr.  Clay  had 
worked  hard  to  establish  the  American  system  of 
tariff's,  which  had  been  extremely  injurious  to  seve- 
ral of  the  productions  of  France;  and  that  if  be  had 
been  elected  that  tariff  would  no  doubt,  have  been 
maintained,  and  perhaps  aggravated;  but  that  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Polk,  it  hopes  for  a mollifica- 
tion of  the  system,  which  will  be  favorable  to  France, 
especially  as  Mr.  Polk  has  shown  a disposition  to 
lower  the  tariffs,  and  has  ever  given  promises  to  that 
effect  to  his  own  party.  The  decision  of  both  Eng- 
land and  America  on  the  two  great  questions  of 
Texas  and  Oregon  will  lie  looked  forward  to,  says 
the  Presse,  with  great  anxiety  by  the  whole  political 
world. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FRANCE. 


The  subjoined  documents  were  transmitted  on  the 
23d  instant  to  the  senate  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  in  answer  to  a call  made  by  that 
body: 

Washington,  Dec.  23,  1344. 

To  the  senate  of  llee  United  Stales: 

I herewith  transmit  a letter  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  accompanied  by  copies  of  the  correpondence 
asked  for  by  your  resolution  of  the  12th  inst. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Dec.  19,  1844. 
The  secretary  of  state  has  received  from  the  pre- 
sident the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  12lh  instant, 
requesting  him  “to  communicate  to  the  senate,  if 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  copies  of 
all  correspondence  not  heretofore  transmitted  to  the 
senate,  which  may  have  taken  place  between  the  de- 
partment of  state  and  present  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  France,  and  between  that  minister  and  the 
government  of  France,  relating  to  the  proposed  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  Stales.” 

And  in  answer  thereto,  has  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  extracts  from  the  instructions  of  this  de- 
partment to  Mr.  King,  dated  April  231,  1844,  and 
from  a despatch  dated  the  28th  of  August,  1844  — 
These  include  all  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  King, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  resolution. 
The  main  object  of  his  mission  was  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  those  friendly  relations  which  have  so 
long  subsisted  between  the  two  countries;  and,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  purpose,  it  was  left  to  his  discre- 
tion, as  he  was,  from  his  position  in  the  government* 1 
fully  acquainted  with  the  proposed  measure  of  an- 
nexation in  all  its  bearings,  to  adopt  such  course  as 
might  seem  to  him  best  calculated  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  so  important  a sub- 
ject. Ilis  correspondence  with  tbs  department  in 
reference  to  it,  being  a narrative  of  informal  con- 
versations, could  not  consistently  with  usage  or  pro- 
priety, be  made  public.  The  only  material  part  of 
this  correspondence  having  relation  to  Texas,  is  em- 
braced substantially  in  the  despatch  from  this  depart- 
ment to  Mr.  King,  dated  the  12th  day  of  August  last, 
(already  published,)  and  in  the  extracts  from  the 
despatch  of  August  26th,  18-14,  herewith  communica- 
ed.  Respectfully  submitted, 


The  instructions  of  this  department  to  your  prede- 
cessors in  the  mission,  to  which  you  arc  re  tern:  I :>•; 
embodying  the  views  entertained  by  tile  existing  ad- 
ministration of  tli is  government,  together  with  the 
other  records  and  papers  belonging  to  the  legation, 
will  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
These  are  at  present,  and  have  long  been,  of 
the  most  friendly  kind;  and,  in  entrusting  them  to 
your  immediate  charge  and  superintendence,  the 
president  indulges  the  confident  hope,  as  1 have  al- 
ready intimated,  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  on 
your  part  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  sentiments 
of  mutual  good  understanding  and  respect  prevailing 
between  the  two  nations,  and  which  are  not  less  ho- 
norable to  the  character  than  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  the  parties.  Special  instructions  upon 
important  points  at  issue  between  the  two  governments 
will  be  transmitted  to  you  from  time  to  time  as  occa- 
sion for  them  may  arise. 

During  your  residence  in  France,  you  may  some- 
times be  applied  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  American 
citizens  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  claims  which  they 
mav  have  on  his  majesty’s  government,  or  the  re- 
dress of  grievancf  s which  they  may  experience  in 
the  course  of  their  dealings  and  transactions.  Yrou 
will,  in  all  such  cases,  where  the  intervention  of  the 
government  may  be  proper,  according  to  the  pub- 
lic law.  afford  such  official  aid  as  may  appear  to 
you  likely  to  be  useful,  whether  you  have  special  in- 
structions from  thiqdeparlment  or  not.  I am,  sir,  with 
great  respect,  your  ob’l  serv ’t,  J.C.  CALHOUN. 

Wm.  R.  King,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 

mr.  CALHOUN  to  mr.  king — (Extracts.) 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  Aug.  26,  1844. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  despatch  (No.  2)  dated  July  31st,  and  to  ex- 
press my  gratification  at  the  result  of  your  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Guizot,  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  refers  to  the  rumored  protest  of  the  French 
government,  conjointly  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
against  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texa3  to  the 
United  States.  Such  a step  had  it  been  taken  by 
France,  must  have  excited  unkind  feelings,  and  given 
j to  the  United  Slates  just  cause  of  complaint.  The 
■ government  of  the  United  States  will  confidently 
| rely  on  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Guizot;  and  i:  is  hoped 
that,  neither  separately  nor  jointly  with  any  other 
power,  will  France  adopt  a course  which  would  seem 
: so  little  in  accordance  with  her  true  interest,  or  the 
j friendly  relations  which  have  so  long  subsisted  be- 
! tween  the  two  countries. 

| My  reply  to  your  first  despatch,  which  was  for- 
j warded  "by  the  last  steamer,  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  topics  presented  in  your 
j Iasi.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Guizrrl’s  inquiry  respecting 
la  proposed  guaranty  of  tne  independence  of  Texas, 

I your  reply  was  well-timed  and  judicious.  The  set- 
tled policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  avoid 
entering  into  such  guaranties,  except  in  cases  of 
strong  necessity.  The  present  case  offers  no  reason 
to  warrant  a deviation  from  that  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  presents  a strong  additional  reason  why 
ft  should  be.  adhered  to,  as  such  a guaranty  would 
permanently  defeat  the  proposed  measure  of  an- 
nexation, whicti  bu.lh  countries  seem  anxious  to  ad- 
vance. 

Wm.  R.  King,  Esq  , &c. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION, 

OR  SOUTH  CAROLINA  “RESISTANCE.” 


J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  Sta'es. 

mr.  calhoun  to  mr.  king — (Extracts.) 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  April  23,  1814. 

Sir:  Having  received  your  letter  of  the  1 4 th  in- 
stant, notifying  your  acceptance  of  the  appointment 
tendered  to  you  by  the  president  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  and  signifying  your  readiness  to  pro- 
ceed upon  your  mission,  I have  now  the  honor  to  trans 
mit  to  you  your  commission  in  that  character,  and  a 
credential  letter  addressed  to  his  majesty,  the  king 
of  the  French,  together  with  an  open  copy  of  the 
same  for  your  inspection  and  use.  In  presenting 
your  letter  of  credence,  you  will  take  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  express  to  his  majesty  assurances  of 
the  earnest  desire  by  which  the  president  continues 
to  be  animated,  to  maintain  unimpaired,  and  to 
strengthen,  if  possible,  the  very  friendly  relations 
so  happily  subsisting  between  the  United  States  and 
France;  and  to  that  end  the  president  relies  with 
confidence  upon  your  general  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation and  position  of  the  two  countries  with  regard 
to  each  other,  and  upon  your  experience  and  discre 
tion  for  a judicious  co-operation  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  this  good  understanding  between 
; the  two  parties.  *■*  * * * 


The  part  of  the  massage  of  G ivarnor  Himnond 
heretolore  inserted  respecting  Federal  relations 
though  backed  by  a powerful  party  in  the  state  was 
not  unanimously  approved  in  either  branch  of  the 

1 -gislature,  although  there  was  riot  a whig  member  in 
either  house. 

Mr.  Pickens  in  the  seriate,  made  a vehement  onset 
on  the  governor’s  speech,  Which  he  denounced  as  in- 
cendiary,  and  tending  to  disturb  the  repose  which 
the  country  arid  the  prosperity  of  t tie  country  need- 
ed. He  submitted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  state  of  South  Carolina  takes 
the  deepest  interest. in  Lhe  annexation  of  Texas  to 
this  fdcral  Union,  because  we  believe  it  essential  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  permanent  independence  of 
the  confederacy,  and  must  res  lit  in  advancing  tha 
ultimate  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  collateral  issues,  which  have 
arisen  in  the  progress  of  the  Texas  negotiation,  by 
the  official  communication  of  Lard  Aberdeen  to  the 
federal  government,  dated  December  26th,  1843,  in 
which  he  announces  “that  Great  Britain  d sires  and 
is  constantly  exerting  herself  to  procure,  the  general 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world,”  are  of  such 
a nature  as  to  make  the  annexation  of  Texas  a vital 
and  paramount  question  to  the  people  of  S.  Carolina, 
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Resolved , That  we  look  with  confidence  to  the  re- 
cent election  of  a republican  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident, as  giving  us  a certain  guarantee  that  all  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  government  will  be  ex 
erted  to  secure  the  immediate  annexation  of  that  re- 
public. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  tariff  of  1842  i3  unjust, 
oppressive  and  against  the  whole  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution; and  that  the  recent  triumph  of  the  democratic 
republican  party  has  taken  place  undersuch  circum- 
stances, as  to  give  us  an  unequivocal  pledge  that  it  is 
to  be  reduced  to  a revenue  standard  and  the  wants  of 
an  economical  government,  under  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  compromise  act  of  1833. 

Resolved,  That  if  we  should  be  disappointed  in  our 
just  expectations,  we  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree, 
by  waiting  events  at  present,  waive  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  state  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  to  pro- 
tect her  citizens  m any  future  emergency  that  may 
arise. 

In  the  house  the  following  is  the  preamble  and  re- 
solution submitted  by  Mr.  Memminger: 

Whereas,  this  house  most  condially  welcomes  the 
election  of  the  democratic  republican  candidates  for 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  triumph  of  those  principles  which  were  so  dis- 
tinctly avowed  by  the  convention  at  Baltimore  whose  | 
nomination  they  accepted:  And,  whereas,  this  house 
entertains  entire  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  pub- 
lic virtue  of  these  distinguished  citizens,  and  regard 
it  not  only  to  be  due  to  them,  but  to  th*e  good  faith  j 
which  this  state  owes  to  their  brethren  throughout, 
the  Union,  who  have  made  common  cause  in  this  j 
great  contest  patiently  to  await  the  measures  of  the: 
new  administration,  and  to  take  no  separate  action, 
which  may  embarrass  their  progress  in  carrying  out! 
the  policy  to  which  they  stand  pledged:  Therefore — 

Resolved,  That  this  house  deem  it  inexpedient  to 
take  further  action  on  that  portion  of  the  governor’s 
message  which  relates  to  the  tariff,  to  Texas,  and  to 
the  abolitionists. 

Five  other  sets  of  resolutions  were  proposed  vary- 
ing each  in  respect  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  state. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Junction  op  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
The  interesting  letter  of  Henry  Wheaton,  E-q.,  our 
distinguished  minister  at  Berlin,  upon  the  junction 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  published  among 
the  National  Institute  papers,  contains  many  inter- 
esting facts.  M.  Napoleon  Gueriea  has  explored 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  route;  the  summit  level  be- 
tween the  two  seas  presents  an  elevation  of  125  me- 
tres, the  length  of  the  proposed  canal  will  be  from  75 
to  SO  kilometres,  and  may  be  supplied  with  water,  but 
the  formation  of  harbors  at  each  end,  as  the  country 
is  thinly  peopled  and  labor  high,  will  be  attended 
with  considerable  expense.  Comparing  this,  with 
the  Nicaragua  route,  by  the  latter  it  would  be  about 
500  kilometres,  but  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
tance, is  made  already  by  the  hand  of  nature,  the 
passage  being  through  the  lakes  Nicaragua  and 
Leon,  the  descent  from  lake  Leon  to  the  Pacific 
would  require  a great  number  of  locks,  fine  difference 
between  these  two  canals  being  43  metres,  whilst 
good  harbors  could  be  made  at  both  ends,  and  the 
country  between  is  populous.  The  route  of  the 
“Isthmus  Tehuantepec,”  is  attractive  from  its  his- 
torical aesocialions.  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Huasa 
cualco,  which  would  form  one  of  the  termini  of  the 
proposed  canal,  is  delineated  on  a rude  map  furnished 
by  the  emperor  Montezuma  to  Cortes,  who  shared 
equally  with  Columbus  the  great  “conq  lisator” — Rie 
desire  of  finding  a passage  which  would  shorten  by 
two-thirds  the  passage  to  the  “land  of  spices,”  then 
recently  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  above 
river  did  furnish  to  Cortes  the  means  of  transporting 
the  materials  of  ship  building,  and  the  munitions  ot 
war  from  Vera  Cruz  in  the  direction  of  California. 
The  accidental  discovery  in  1771  of  some  pieces  of 
cannon  in  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa,  cast  at 
Manilla,  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they  must  have  1 
found  their  way  thither  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- : 
pee.  This  fact  induoed  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  Don  1 
Antonio  Bucanelli,  to  order  a survey  of  the  Isthmus 
to  discover  if  any  natural  communications  existed  : 
between  seas,  and  if  not,  whether  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  connect  the  rivers  Chimalapa  and  Huasacualco, 
by  a canal.  They  found  no  natural  communication, 
and  lofty  Cordilleras  stretching  from  east  to  west, 
but  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Santa  Mareda  da 
Chimalapa,  a transversal  valley,  through  which  a 
canal  might  be  constructed.  No  action  was  had  upon 
this  report,  and  a stiil  later  survey  presented  the 
route  as  impracticable. 

A more  recent  and  accurate  survey,  however,  by 
Don  Gaetana  Moro,  shows  that  the  lagunes  near  Te- 
huantepec hayc  a depth  of  water  of  five  or  six  me- 


tres in  the  shallowest  parts,  and  that  tho  Bo?oa  Barra 
by  which  these  small  lakes  communicate  with  the 
sea  can  be  rendered  navigable;  nor  are  the  eleva- 
tions between  the  rivers  by  any  means  so  considera- 
ble as  before  represented.  The  former  surveys  had 
made  the  summit  level  between  the  two  seas  of 
Tarifa  373  metres;  but  this  enormous  elevation  has 
been  reduced  to  200  metres.  There  are  three  sources 
for  feeding  the  canal;  the  whole  distance  between 
the  two  oceans  is  220  kilometres,  but  this  is  reduced 
by  the  lagunes  and  the  river  Huasucualco,  while  that 
part  of  the  canal  in  the  transversal  valley  would  not 
be  more  than  80  kilometres,  and  the  country,  though 
thinly  peopled,  is  healthy.  This  route  is  longer  than 
that  by  Panama,  but  shorter  than  that  by  Nicaragua, 
it  is,  then,  physically  possible  to  construct  the  pro- 
posed canal,  and  Mr.  Wheaton  inclines  to  (he  opi- 
nion that  the  “Tehuantepec”  route  is  the  best.  The 
difficulties  lie  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  South 
American  republics,  in  the  jealousy  of  the  two  great 
maritime  nations,  and  the  insecurity  of  investing 
capital  at  a remote  point,  in  va.st  and  expensive  works. 
France  has  led  the  way  in  liberal  surveys;  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  form  a combination,  by  which 
permanent  regulations  should  be  established  among 
commercial  nations  in  general  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  such  a work,  so  universally  important.  Mr. 
Wheaton  considers  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of 
the  great  European  rivers,  would  be  salutary  in  the 
case  of  the  proposed  ea,nal.  The  possibility  of  the 
this  grand  work  may  be  deemed  established;  the  next 
thing  is,  who  shall  carry  that  into  effect. — JV*.  Y. 
Tribune. 

Overland  Route  to  India. — The  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  Boston  Atlas,  in  a letter,  under  date  of 
1st  u i t. , says,  long  articles  have  appeared  in  most  of 
the  French  magazines  and  journals  against  the  con- 
struction of  a railroad  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  as  inap- 
plicable to  the  commercial  interests  of  Europe  ge- 
nerally, and  at  the  same  time  giving  England  The 
power  of  exercising  a protectorate  over  Egypt,  and. 
the  facility  of  transporling  troops  and  munitions  of 
war  to  her  Eastern  possessions.  The  India  overland1 
route,  as  it  now  exists,  is  an  example  of  the  perse- 
vering industry  and  energy  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race, 
and  reflects  great  credit  on  its  projector,  Thos.'WaK-- 
born,  a lieutenant  in  the  British  Navy,  who  has  pub- 
lished a letter  on  the  railroad,  which  has  led  to  the 
present  discussion.  From  a work  written  by  him, 
arid  other  sources,  I learn  that  a steamer  leaves 
Southampton  on  the  3J  of  every  month  for  Alexan- 
dria via  Gibraltar  anil  Malta,  and  makes  the  passage 
in  seventeen  days.  The  more  important  mails  an  I 
despatches  leave  London  four  days  later,  and  go  to 
Paris  in  one  day,  from  thence  to  Marseilles  in  three, 
and  by  an  English  steamer  from  there  to  Malta  in 
four,  where  they  are  transferred  to  the  Southampton 
boat,  and  in  four  days  arrive  at  Alexandria.  While 
their  baggage  is  being  cleared  at  the  Custom  House 
there,  and  the  camels  laden  with  it  for  conveyance 
to  the  canal  of  Moharem  B‘.y,  three  miles  distant, 
passengers  have  time  to  visit  Cleopatra’s  Needle  and 
Fompey’s  Pillar.  Embarking  on  board  iron  boats, 
towed  by  steam  tugs,  the  voyage  of  44  miles  on  the 
canal  is  made  in  a day.  At  Atefe  the  passengers  are 
transferred  to  steamers,  arm  proceed  up  the  Nile  to 
Boulac,  the  port  of  Cairo,  a distance  of  120  miles, 
which  is  performed  in  from  16  to  20  hours,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  waters.  At  Boulac,  carriages 
and  camels  are  in  waiting  to  convey  passengers  into 
the  city  of  Cairo,  a distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  At 
Cairo,  the  heavy  luggage  is  sent  on  in  advance,  as 
the  dromedaries  travel  slowly,  and  the  travellers 
have  time  to  visit  the  Pyramids,  tho  ruins  of  Mem- 
phis, and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. — 
The  journey  across  the  desert  is  made  on  horseback, 
in  four  horse  carriages,  or  in  sedan  chairs,  slung  on 
poles  and  carried  by  two  donkeys,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind.  The  route  is  84  miles  long,  and  after 
passing  through  the  petrified  forest,  leads  over  an 
arid  waste,  where  the  only  habitations  seen  are  the 
seven  houses  bu  ilt  by  the  transit  company,  as  stations, 
which  are  supplied  with  - every  article  of  food  and 
drink  from  Cairo — even  to  the  water  for  the  horses 
and  camels.  The  desert  is  traversed  in  24  hours, 
and  arriving  at  Suez,  passengers  embark  on  Doard 
steamers  for  Bombay,  which  is  reached  after  a voy- 
age of  17  days.  This  makes,  including  stoppages, 
34  days  between  London  and  Bombay — although, 
owing  to  the  monsoons,  it  is  often  36,  and  sometimes 
38— to  which  seven  days  have  to  be  added  for  Madras, 
12  for  Calcutta,  32  for  Singapore,  and  46  for  China. 
The  price  of  passage  is  4 61.  10s.  from  Southampton 
to  Alexandria,  15 1.  for  the  transit  through  Egypt,  and 
35(.  from  Suez  to  Bombay — in  all  116h  10s.,  to  which 
must  be  added  meals  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  number  of  travellers  who  cross  the  desert  is 
very  large,  exceeding  4000  travellers  and  50,000  pil- 


grims annually;  the  latter  class,  who  are  tn  route  to 
or  from  Mecca,  crossing  on  camels,  who  make  the 
journey  in  three  days.  The  late  Mr.  Galloway, 
who  was  created  a Bey  by  the  Pasha,  surveyed  the 
route  in  1834.  and  found  that  the  greatest  difference 
in  any  part  of  the  level  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
860  feet — the  distance  is  hut  84  miles — there  is  no 
land  to  be  purchased — The  excavations  requisite  will 
be  trifling — and  on  either  side  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  route  passes,  are  mountains  of  hard  sand- 
stone, from  which  blocks  can  be  excavated  on  which 
to  lay  the  rails — Mahomed  Ali  approved  of  the 
scheme,  and  33  miles  of  the  road  was  under  contract 
(the  rails  now  lie  at  Cairo)  when  the  death  of  Gal- 
loway Bey,  and  the  subsequent  political  events  in 
Turkey,  arrested  the  work.  The  English  are  now 
endeavoring  to  have  it  accomplished,  but  the  French 
object  to  it,  for  the  reasons  I have  before  mentioned; 
and  suggest  as  a substitute,  a canal  through  which 
ships  may  pass  without  unlading,  or  striking  their 
masts.  The  number  of  vessels  which  now  double 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  stated  to 
be  upwards  of  3,(KX),  with  a commerce  of  more  than 
1,300,000  tons;  and  each  of  these  would  save  by  the 
piercing  of  the  isthmus  some  9,000  miles.  It  seems 
that  a canal  which  was  commenced  long  ago,  already 
exists  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  but  has  been  filled  by 
the  drifting  sand,  aided  by  the  Arabs,  who  since  the 
time  of  Voiney,.have  derived  an  annual  revenue  of 
$50,000  for  conveying  pilgrims  across;  but  it  is  now 
recommended  in  the  French  official  journal  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  river  navigation  between  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  and  cut  a canal  from  Suez  direct,  to 
Thyneh,  a small  village  on  the  Mediterranean,  occu- 
pying the  site  of  Pelusium.  Every  thing  is  most 
favorable  to  the  construction  of  a canal,  the  distance 
being  but  90  miles,  and  within  this  space  is  the  basin 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which  can  be  navigated  for  30 
miles,  together  with  the  Lake  Mensaieh,  which  it 
would  be  merely  necessary  ta  deepen.  The  soil  is 
so  level  that  there  is  not  an  eie.vation  of  3 feet  above 
the  highest  flood  at  Suez,  where  the  Red  Sea  is  24 
feet  higher  than  the  Mediterranean,  thereby  insuring 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  not  only  for  navigation, 
but  to  fertilize  a long  zone  of  the  desert  on  either 
side  of  the  canal.  It  is  jzirther  observed  that  as  the 
Pasha  has  neither  i^ern,  coal,  wood,  or  money,  to 
undertake  the  construction  and  working  of  a railroad  , 
he  would  have  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  English,  who 
would  thereby  exercise  great  authority  in  Egypt,  and 
make  the  road  subservient  to  their  interests  exclu- 
sively. On  the  other  hand,  he  miy  execute  a canal 
with  his  own  resources,  as  he  hai  in  his  e’mploy  skil- 
ful engineers,  with  armies  of  laborers,  accustomed  to 
such  works.  The  agitation  of  this  question  will  pro- 
bably have  the  good  effect  of  cuffing  the  attention  of 
the  French  government  to  the  quarantines  which 
France  still  imposes,  and  the  result  of  which  is  that 
the  shortest  route  from  Alexandria  to  Paris  is  through 
Southampton. 


POLITICAL. 


MR.  PICKENS’  SPEECH, 

On  Abolition  Petitions. — The  Charleston  Mercury 
of  the  19th,  furnishes  the  following  abstract  of  Mr. 
Pickens’  speech  in  the  Senate  of  South  Carolina,  at 
the  ti  ne  he  offered  the  resolutions  already  inserte 
as  having  passed  the  Smiate  unanimously,  and  a s 
having  been  laid  on  the  table  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Pickens  commenced  by  stating  that  as  much 
excitement  prevailed  in  relation  to  rumors  m regard 
to  a communication  from  Washington  to  the  Gover- 
nor in  relation  to  propositions.from  Paris  touching 
slavery— he  said  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
proposition  made  by  a gentleman  in  Paris  to  organ- 
ize some  system  with  the  Southern  slave-holders,  by 
which  funds  may  be  raised  to  print  a defence  of  our 
interests  in  the  Paris  Journals  and  Reviews,  and  that 
the  agents  of  the  slave-holders  from  the  French  West 
India  Islands  would  be  glad  to  act  in  concert  with  us 
in  enlightening  the  French  public. 

He  said  the  object  of  admitting  Abolition  petitions 
in  Congress  was  to  agitate  and  thus  undermine  our 
institutions  gradually.  They  wished,  through  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  place  a fulcrum  by  which 
they  could  shake  this  Union;  we  must  meet  it  as  we 
would  the  defence  of  an  outpost.  He  had  watched 
its  progress  ever  since  he  entered  Congress  in  1834, 
up  to  this  time,  and  it  was  now  spreading.  That  En- 
gland—.Ifew  and  Old  England,  held  the  sources  of 
our  literature,  magazines,  reviews,  school  books  and 
all,  and  that  they  were  poisoning  the  public  mind 
gradually  and  operating  upon  our  children  and  fe-- 
males,  and  this  was  our  danger. 

We  cculJ  meet  any  overt  act  of  Abolition  as  be- 
came men  and  freemen,  but  this  slow  and  insidious 
mode  of  operation  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  countr 
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He  then  traced  the  history  of  the  Abolition  move- 
ments, in  the  West  India  Islands — the  movements  in 
the  World’s  Convention  in  1842 — the  remarkable 
communication  of  Arthur  Tappan,  declaring  in  that 
Convention  the  advice  Mr.  Adams  had  given  him  and 
the  Committee  that  waited  on  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
the  policy  immediately  pursued  by  the  Government 
in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Adams. 

He  traced  the  debates  in  Parliament  of  Lord 
Brougham,  Peel  and  Aberdeen,  in  relation  to  Texas 
and  slavery,  and  the  policy  there  laid  down,  being 
advanced  by  all«lhese  gentlemen — that  the  result  of 
the  Abolition  in  Texas,  would  immediately  lead  to 
Abolition  in  the  United  States. 

He  proved  there  was  a concert  on  the  part  of  the 
agitators  in  the  country,  with  this  Abolition  party  in 
England  and  the  British  Ministers. 

He  then  said,  that  the  movement  in  Congress  was 
connected  with  the  same  system,  and  that  those  who 
were  moving,  professed  philanthropy  on  their  lips 
and  had  treason  in  their  hearts. 

He  said  he  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  to  do  any 
thing  to  alienate  the  State  of  South  Carolina  from 
her  sister  States,  but  upon  this  question  touching  Ab- 
olition, it  presented  considerations  so  vital  to  our  ex- 
istence, that  we  could  not  wait  for  others,  to  vindicate 
our  rights.  He  hoped  those  States  identified  with  us 
in  feeling  and  interest,  would  do  their  duty;  the  dan- 
gers of  the  slave-holding  race  were  common,  their 
destiny  one,  their  duly  to  act  together  in  concert; 
they  must  take  steps  to  preserve  their  peace  and  ex- 
istence, but  if  they  did  not,  South  Carolina  must  save 
herself  at  all  hazards  and  leave  the  consequences  to 
God.  We  wish  concert,  and  will  take  the  sugges- 
tions of  other  States.  We  wish  to  save  the  Constitu- 
tion and  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  mad  fanaticism, 
and  thereby  save  the  whole  Union.  We  do  not  move 
against  the  Union,  but  declare  in  the  Resolutions  that 
those  who  are  agitating  and  voting  to  receive  Aboli- 
tion petitions  and  refer  them  for  action  are  moving 
against  the  Union,  and  they  are  the  man  who,  under 
the  instigation  from  the  Massachusetts  and  Vermont 
Legislatures,  are  the  real  enemies  of  this  Union.— - 
They  will  dissolve  it.  They,  form  a union  above  the 
Constitution — a union  of  profligate  Abolition  and  mad 
fanaticism — and  we  are  slaves  if  we  bow  down  to 
any  such  union.  They  are  the  allies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  are  at  heart  against  the  Republican  institutions 
of  the  country;  they  are  base  and  sycophantic  instru- 
ments of  British  power;  it  is  in  fact  a foreign  party 
alien  to  the  country. 

He  said  if  we  should  meet  these  things  with  spirit 
and  decision  at- the  commencement,  there  would  be 
no  danger,  but  if  we  folded  our  arms  and  these  reck- 
less agitators  were  allowed  to  push  their  schemes,  it 
would  eventually  end  in  blood  and  revolution,  where 
the  scattered  fragments  of  a broken  and  dismember- 
ed empire  would  be  left  here  and  there  only  to  mark 
where  the  Republic  once  was.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  his  deep  attachment  to  it  as  the 
noblest  instrument  ever  formed  for  the  government 
of  man,  and  went  at  some  length  into  its  provisions 
and  the  interests  of  South  Carolina  secured  under  it, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  secured. 

He  then  quoted  from  a speech  of  Mr.  Adams,  late 
ly  delivered  in  Boston,  in  which  he  called  on  the 
Young  Men  of  Boston  to  burnish  their  armour  and 
prepare  for  the  conflict,  between  the  spirit  of  slave- 
ry and  the  spirit  of  freedom.  He,  Mr.  Pickens,  in 
reply,  called  upon  the  Young  Men  of  South  Carolina 
to  burnish  their  armour  and  prepare  too  for  the  con- 
flict, for  at  last  this  question' of  slavery  was  the  ques- 
tion of  questions.  He  said  they  must  meet  it,  they 
must  neither  quail  nor  blanch  before  it,  if  they  feel 
their  hearts  tremble  at  any  consequences  that  might 
arise — then  as  they  walked  over  the  plains  of  the 
Co.vpens  and  the  Eutaws,  the  very  tombstones  over 
the  graves  of  the  mighty  dead,  would  rise  to  reflect 
back  upon  them  the  blush  of  shame  and  of  infamy. — 
No  ! let  them  be  true  to  their  gallant  ancestry,  and  if 
the  worst  should  come  they  can  at  least  find  a soldier’s 
grave  and  transmit  heroic  deeds  for  the  admiration 
of  posterity. 

He  insisted  the  Resolutions  should  be  passed  unan- 
imously, so  as  to  shew  our  members  in  Congress  who 
occupied  a painful  responsibility  that  there  was  no 
hesitation  or  division  here.  He  desired  nothing  rasli 
or  imprudent  but  dignity  and  firmness,  let  our  mem- 
bers of  Congress  stand  to  their  posts  and  do  their 
whole  duty  to  the  country  and  nothing  but  the  coun- 
try, and  be  sure  and  do  nothing  but  what  can  stand 
the  test  of  time.  Act  on  no  impulse  or  passion,  but 
be  sure  and  let  the  issues  be  clear  and  decided,  so 
that  the  public  mind  can  act  upon  them,  do  nothing 
upon  private  representations  but  upon  public  acts 
alone. 

He  hoped  there  would  be  no  permanent  difficulty 
but  if  there  was  we  must  meet  it  as  becomes  the  oc- 
casion, as  may  be  due  to  the  rights,  the  peace  and  the 
honour  of  Suuth  Carolina. 


It  is  due  to  Mr.  Pickens  to  say,  that  in  his  speech 
he  having  said  that  his  course  would  be  changed  by 
no  assaults  of  “disappointed  politicians  or  factious  ed- 
itors,” on  being  called  upon  to  explain,  he  disclaim- 
ed having  reference  to  any  politicians  or  editors  in 
South  Carolina. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  CLAY  AND  FRELINGHDYSEN. 

We  find  the  following  correspondence  in  the  New 
Haven  Palladium  of  Saturday: 

LETTER  TO  MR  CLAY. 

Weio  Haven,  Nov.  lG//i,  1844 

Sir:  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  execute  the 
duty  assigned  to  us  by  the  whigs  of  this  city,  of  trans 
mitting  to  you  the  enclosed  proceedings  of  a meet- 
ing held  by  them  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  instant; 
but  this  pleasure  is  mingled  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  we  cannot  hail  you,  as  we  had  fondly  hoped,  as 
president  of  these  United  States.  The  deplorable 
result  of  the  late  election  has  here,  as  every  where, 
filled  the  hearts  of  your  whig  friends  with  pain  and 
mortification;  and  this  feeling  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  voters  only,  but  has  extended  itself  through 
every  age  and  condition  of  society. 

We  were  not  aware,  until  we  saw  our  anticipa- 
tions of  your  success  blighted,  how  strong  a hold  you 
had  upon  our  affections,  and  we  now  feel  that  you 
are  president  in  the  hearts  of  a vast  majority  of  the 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  country, 
where  you  can  never  be  defeated,  and  where  the 
poisoned  shafts  of  calumny  can  never  reach  you. — 
Had  you  been  called  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union,  we  feel  sure 
that  the  most  eminent  success  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  could  not  have  increased  your  fame,  or  led  us 
to  cherish  any  warmer  feelings  than  we  now  enter- 
tain for  your  character  and  public  services. 

Wc  are  proud,  sir,  of  our  city  for  the  vote  she  has 
given  you,  which  is  larger  than  was  ever  given  be- 
fore to  any  candidate  in  a contested  election,  and  we 
are  proud  of  our  state,  that  amid  all  the  deceptions 
and  slanders  which  have  marked  the  course  of  our 
opponents  throughout  the  late  contest,  she  has  given 
you  a majority  worthy  of  her  character  and  of  the 
intelligence  of  her  citizens. 

May  your  valuable  life,  dear  sir,  be  spared  through 
many  years,  to  bless  the  country  you  have  so  greatly 
honored,  and  whose  interests  in  time  of  danger  you 
have  so  often  and  so  nobly  upheld. 

We  tender  you  in  behalf  of  your  friends  here,  and 
of  ourselves  individually,  our  warmest  regards  for 
you  and  yours,  and  we  trust  that  at  an  early  day  you 
will  find  it  convenient  to  visit  New  England,  that  you 
may  receive  from  your  friends  here  the  enthusiastic 
greetings  that  are  due  to  the  nation's  benefactor,  for 
such  in  truth  you  are,  and  in  our  afiections  second 
only  to  the  father  of  Ins  country. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

P.  S.  GALPIN,  ) 

JAMES  F.  BABCOCK,  S Com’t. 

THOMAS  R.  TROWBRIDGE,  ) 

Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Ashland. 

MR.  CLAY’S  ANSWER. 

•Ashland,  17 th  Dec.  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I duly  received  your  friendly  letter, 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  a public  meeting 
held  in  tile  city  of  New  Haven,  in  respect  to  the  late 
president ial  election.  The  patriotic  spirit  manifest- 
ed in  the  whole  of  them  is  worthy  of  Connecticut 
worthy  of  its  own  renowned  seal  of  learning,  and 
worthy  of  the  whig  cause.  For  the  sentiments  of 
attachment,  confidence,  and  friendship  towards  my- 
self, which  they  exhibit,  and  which  you  so  kindly 
reiterate  in  your  letter,  I oiler  the  warm  acknow- 
ledgments of  a grateful  heart.  My  obligations  to 
Connecticut,  and  my  friendly  intercourse  with  many 
of  her  eminent  sons,  during  a long  period  of  time, 
will  be  faithfully  remembered  while  I continue  to 
live.  I share  with  you,  gentlemen,  in  regrets  on  ac- 
count of  the  unexpected  issue  of  the  recent  election. 
My  own  personal  concern  in  it  is  entitled  to  very  lit- 
tle consideration,  although  I affect  no  indifference  in 
that  respect.  The  great  importance  of  the  event 
arises  out  of  the  respective  principles  in  contest  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  the  consequences  to  which  it 
may  lead,  and  the  alleged  means  by  which  it  was 
brought  about,  of  which,  however,  I do  not  allow 
myself  particularly  to  speak. 

The  policy  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  American  industry-,  a few  months  ago,  seemed 
to  be  rapidly  acquiring  a permanent  and  fixed  cha- 
racter. The  southern  and  south  western  portions  of 
the  Union  had  been  reproached  at  the  north  for  want 

of  sufficient  interest  and  sympathy  in  its  welfare. 

Yielding  to  the  joint  influence  of  their  own  reflec- 
tions and  experience,  the  slave  slates  were  fast  sub- 
scribing to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  a tariff’ for 
revenue,  with  discriminations  for  protection.  At 
such  an  auspicious  moment,  instead  of  cordially 


meeting  the  slave  states  and  placing  the  principle  of 
protection  upon  impregnable  and  durable  ground,  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  free  states  to  be  decisive  of 
the  contest,  abandoned  what  was  believed  to  be  tiieir 
own  cherished  policyand  have  aided,  ifnot  in  itstotal 
subversion,  in  exposing  it  to  imminent  hazard  and 
uncertainty.  Discouragement  has  taken  the  place  of 
confidence,  in  the  business  of  the  country,  enterprize 
is  checked,  and  no  one  knows  to  what  employment 
he  can  now  safely  direct  ins  exertions.  Instead  of 
a constantly  augmenting  home  market,  we  are  in 
danger  of  experiencing  its  decline  at  a time  when 
the  foreign  market  is  absolutely  glutted  with  Ameri- 
can productions,  cotton  especially,  which  is  now  sel- 
ling at  a lower  price  than  was  ever  before  known. — 
It  is  probably  destined  to  fail  still  lower.  The  final 
and  not  distant  result  will  be  especially  if  large  im- 
portations shall  be  stimulated  by  low  duties,  a drain 
of  the  specie  of  the  country,  with  all  its  train  of 
terrible  consequences,  on  which  I have  neither  in- 
clination nor  time  to  dwell. 

If  the  cause  of  the  whigs  had  triumphed,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  would  have  been  secured,  and  that  great  na- 
tional inheritance  would  have  been  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations.  I shall 
be  most  agreeably  disappointed  if  it  be  not  wasted  in 
a few  years  by  graduation  and  other  projects  of 
alienation,  leaving  no  traces  of  permanent  benefit 
behind. 

I could  not  touch  upon  other  great  measures  of 
public  policy,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  whigs 
to  endeavor  to  establish,  without  giving  to  this  letter 
an  unsuitable  length.  They  may  be  briefly  stated  to 
have  aimed  at  the  purity  of  the  government,  the 
greater  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  additional  se- 
curity to  their  liberties  and  to  the  Union.  And,  with 
all,  the  preservation  ol  the  peace,  the  honor  and  the 
good  faith  ol  the  nation.  The  whigs  were  most  anxious 
to  avoid  a foreign  war,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a 
foreign  territory,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  acquisition,  could  not  fail  to  produce  domestic 
discord,  and  expose  the  character  of  the  country,  in 
tile  eyes  of  an  impartial  world,  to  severe  animadver- 
sion. 

But  our  opponents  have  prevailed  in  the  late  con- 
test, and  the  whigs  are,  for  the  present,  denied  the 
satisfaction  of  carrying  out  their  measures  of  nation- 
al policy.  Believing  that  they  are  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country,  I am  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish the  fond  hope  that  they  may  be  finally  es- 
tablished, whether  1 live  to  witness  that  event  or  not. 
In  the  meantime  those  to  whose  hands  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  is  confided  ought  to  have  a 
fair  trial.  Let  us  even  indulge  an  anxious  desire  (hat 
the  evils  which  we  have  apprehended  may  not  be 
realized,  that  the  peace  of  our  country  may  be  un- 
disturbed, its  honor  remain  unsullied,  and  its  prospe- 
rity continue  unimpeded. 

To  guard,  however,  against  adverse  results,  the 
resolution  of  the  whigs  of  the  city  of  New  Haven 
steadfastly  to  adhere  to  the  whig  cause  and  princi- 
ples, is  wise  and  patriotic. 

I should  be  most  happy  to  visit  once  more  New 
England,  and  especially  New  Haven,  which  has  done 
me  so  much  honor  by  giving  me,  at  the  late  election, 
the  largest  majority  ever  given  by  that  city  in  a con- 
tested election.  I shall  embrace,  with  great  plea- 
sure, an  opportunity,  should  any  ever  offer,  to  accept 
your  obliging  invitation. 

I tender  to  you.  gentlemen,  my  cordial  thanks  for 
your  friendly  wishes  and  kind  regards  for  me  and 
mine,  and  i hope  that  one  and  all  of  vo.u  may  long 
live  in  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  1 am  faith" 
lully,  your  irierid  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  QLA  Y 

Messrs.  P.  S.  Galpin,  Jas.  F.  Babcock,  Thomas  R. 

Trowbridge. 


„ r , Ntip  Haven,  Nov.  1G,  1814. 

,R:  In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  a geuei 
meeting  of  the  whigs  of  this  city,  convened  on  t 

voua"fon°v  !reu14tl  lnst”  vve  herewith  transmit 
y ts  J W-  • r r.  Proccedirlg3  of  that  meeting. 

The  whigs  of  Connecticut,  although  mortified  a 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  late  etection  «“ 
never  more  united  than  at  present,  nor  „ 2 del 
mined  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
,grea  measures-  of  public  policy  which  they  ha 
adopted  as  their  political  cFeed  snT™  .i  * 
of  which  they  believe  the  welt1  d r > -1®  6UCC' 
denenrk-  Alfhrx.,  i 1 r we"are  of  this  count 
uepenas.  Although  defeat  pH 

not  cast  down  We  hi!  lhe  llme’  we  s 
• vv e LLovv  our  own  strpno-fh  ond 
we  have  not  a majority  0f  the  ; , °l  ’ , 
with  ns  the  , v , y °*  ttle  legal  voters,  we  ha 

B# PSsSS£?= 

a party  and  such  a cause  must  ultima teiv  i 

1»  assuring  you  „ ,his  toe, 
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fore  the  public,  as  a candidate  for  the  office  in  which 
v/e  hoped  to  have  placed  you — the  second  only  in  the 
gift  of  tiie  nation — you  can  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  respect  and  admiration  which  we  entertain 
for  you  is  for  the  man,  and  not  for  the  candidate  for 
the  vice  presidency. 

We  beg  you,  for  ourselves  and  in  behalf  of  those 
whom  we  represent,  to  accept  our  best  wishes  for 
your  health  and  happiness.  Your  obedient  serv’ts., 
r.  S.  GALP1N,  ) 

JAMES  F.  BABCOCK,  } Com’t. 

THOMAS  R.  TROWBRIDGE,  ) 

Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  New  York. 

MR.  FRELINGHUYSEN'S  ANSWER. 

Wei o York,  Dec.  3d,  1844. 

Messrs.  P.  S.  Galpio,  Jas.  F.  Babcock,  and  Thos.  R» 

Trowbridge,  committee: 

Gentlemen:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  16th 
instant,  enclosing  a copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  a meeting  of  the  wings  of  New  Haven,  on  the 
14th  instant,  was  duly  received  by  mail  yesterday 
morning. 

The  terms  and  spirit  of  these  resolutions,  gentle- 
men, are  such  as  become  the  friends  of  a good  cause, 
and  evince  a just  estimate  of  the  defeat  which  this 
cause  lias  recently'  experienced.  Right  is  not  al- 
ways triumphant,  and  disaster  is  often  a profitable 
school  for  its  advocates.  And  while  your  ardent  ef- 
forts to  render  a deserved  tribute  of  national  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Clay  have  failed  of  success,  yet  there 
remains  to  him  the  rich  testimonials  of  the  warm 
esteem,  admiration,  and  gratitude  of  the  whig  party 
of  the  United  States,  combining  an  amount  of  intel- 
ligence, wisdom,  and  virtue,  such  as  no  body  of  men 
in  any  country  can  surpass.  For  the  kind  manner  in 
which  the  meeting,  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  pleased 
to  speak  of  my  relations  to  this  subject,  I tender  my 
heartfelt  thanks,  and  am  with  sincere  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THEO.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 

TEXAS  ANNEXATION. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  over  the  signature  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
writes  on  the  29th  ult.  “The  democratic  members 
met  in  caucus  in  the  capitol  last  evening,  (Saturday), 
and  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  a com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  various  propo- 
sitions which  have  been  submitted  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  into  consideration,  and  report  some  plan 
which  will  unite  every  friend  of  the  measure — 
Messrs.  Selah  B.  Strong,  and  Preston  King,  of  New 
York;  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  W. 
Tibbatts,  of  Kentucky;  Lewis  Steenrod,  of  Virginia; 
Cave  Johnson  of  Tennessee;  Howell  Cobb,  of  Geor- 
gia; and  James  E.  Belser,  of  Alabama. 

Whether  they  will  he  able  to  accomplish  any  thing 
better  than  what  has  already  been  presented,  remains 
yet  to  be  seen;  but,  for  my  part,  1 do  not  think  any 
plan  can  be  submitted  with  less  objections  than  the 
project  of  Mr.  Weller.  The  plan  submitted  by  Mr. 
Douglass-,  of  Illinois,  is  hased  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  treaty  of  1803,  and  which  was  supported 
at  the  time  warmly  by  Mr.  Clay.  But  with  this  fact 
staring  the  federal  party  in  the  face,  they  will  not 
even  give  it  countenauce.  They  are  determined  to 
oppose  it  in  every  shape  and  form,  and  there  is  no 
use  for  the  friends  of  the  measure  to  attempt  to  ma- 
ture a plan  with  the  expectation  of  satisfying  them. 
Action  is  the  word! — prompt  and  energetic  action! — 
and  let  the  country  see  who  has  been  recreant  to 
every  American  feeling  and  interest,  upon  a subject 
of  such  vast  importance. 

The  measure  will  pass  in  some  shape  or  other  in 
the  house  of  representatives;  but  1 have  no  hope 
whatever  that  the  senate  will  consummate  it.  Should 
] be  disappointed,  (which  I most  devoutly  wish),  in 
my  views  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  senate,  the 
country  will  indeed,  be  justified  in  rejoicing  at  such 
a glorious  result.  However,  I hope  for  the  best. — 
Nothing  will  be  done  in  the  matter  until  after  New 
Years’s  dav,  and  then  you  may-look  out  Cor  thunder — 
democratic  thunder — which  will  make  every  British 
advocate,  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  down  to  Mr.  Win- 
tlirop,  tremble  at  the  energy  of  the  American  chrac- 
ter,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  are  determined  to 
maintain  their  national  independence.” 


C.  J.  INGERSQLIAS  REPLY  TO 
J.  Q.  ADAMS. 


Aaron  V.  Brown,  has  published  a reply,  in  the 
Globe,  of  the  14th  ult.,  to  the  three  speeches  of  J. 
Q.  Adams,  made  lately  in  Massachusetts.  As  we 
shall  probably  not  have  room  for  all  the  replies  which 
those  speeches  will  elicit,  we  give  the  following  by 
C.  J.  Ingersoll,  aa  the  first  that  has  reached  us. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

j Numerous  petitions,  last  session  of  congress,  ro- 
j ferred  to  the  committee  of  foreign,  affairs,  concern- 
ing Texas,  fixed  my  attention  oil  that  subject.  I 
prepared  a view  of  it  for  public  consideration. — 
Among  the  materials  placed  at  my  disposal,  Major 
Wm.  B.  Lew' is  handed  me  a manuscript  account  by 
Mr.  Erving,  our  minister  in  Spain  when  the  Florida 
treaty  was  negotiated,  of  the  course  and  character 
of  it,  addressed  by  him,  in  1829,  to  President  Jack- 
son.  Mr.  Erving  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Presi- 
dents Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe;  was  for  fifty 
years,  Mr.  Adams  says,  his  intimate.  I knew  him 
as  a very  respectable  and  well  informed  man;  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  confide  in  his  opinion  on 
the  subject.  I have  had  no  correspondence  or  com- 
munication whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Mr. 
Erving  or  General  Jackson  about  it.  But  as  Mr. 
Clay,  (whose  patriotism  I have  always  respected,) 
Mr.  Erving,  and  General  Jackson,  concurred  in  con- 
demning the  surrender  of  Texas  by  the  Florida  trea- 
ty, 5 naturally  incline  to  their  judgment — especially 
as  Mr.  Adams,  always  quick  in  resentment  and  fond 
of  controversy,  suffered  Mr  Clay’s  impeachment  ol 
him  to  remain  more  than  20  years  unnoticed.  On  full 
reflection,  however,  I Bought  it  best  to  express  no 
opinion,  but  simply  publish  Mr.  Erving’s  without 
comment.  Finally,  as  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Crawford, 
and  Mr.  Cjlhoun,  whose  probity  aad  capacity  I ne- 
ver questioned,  might  be  involved  in  any  censure  of 
Mr.  Adams  for  the  Florida  treaty,  my  view  intro- 
duced Mr.  Erving’s  revelations,  with  the  extenuating 
salvo  that  the  possession  of  Florida  may  have  been 
pursued  with  such  singleness  of  purpose  and  solici- 
tude as  to  cast  aside  Texas,  or  deem  it  a wise  sacri- 
fice for  Florida. 

Not  a word  of  censure  is  there  in  it  on  Mr.  Adams. 
Since  1 first  considered  the.  subject,  several  years 
ago,  I have  always  pronounced  the  surrender  of 
Texas,  unlucky,  unwise,  inexplicable.  But  neither 
Mr.  Clay’s  condemnation  of  it,  General  Jackson’s, 
nor  Mr.  Erving’s  induced  me  to  censure  any  one  fox 
it.  On  the  contrary,  till  Mr.  Adams’  deliberate  and 
offensive  attack  stimulated  me  to  search  for  proof  of 
his  guilt  or  folly,  (which  I am  about  to  exhibit,)  I 
really  thought  and  said  he  was  guilty  of  nothing  more 
than  one  of  Ihose  frequent  blunders.  About  to.  con- 
vict him  as  he  has  left  no  alternative  but  to  do,  all  I 
ask  of  the  impartial  of  all  parties,  is  to  read  his  out- 
rageous attack,  made  with  ungovernable  acrimony, 
as  my  justification  for  the  severity  of  a retort  which, 
less  bitter,  will  perhaps,  be  more  poignant  than  the 
attack.  The  reaction  shall  be  mathematically,  at 
least,  equal  to  the  action. 

At  the  time  of  my  publication,  and  during  all  the 
last  session  of  congress,  nothing  oame  from  him  on 
the  subject  of  what  he  called  Tex-css.  He  reserved 
it,  he  says,  for  summer  study  at  home;  and  early  last 
month  the  autumnal  result  appeared  in  three  philip- 
pics spoken  and  printed  at  Boston,  Bridgewater, 
and  Weymouth,  in  which  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Erving,  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown,  arid- 
myself,  are  arraigned  as  conspiring  to  calumniate  him 
— convicted,  sentenced,  and  executed,  as  far  as  hard 
woids,  bitter  thoughts,  and  fustian  diction  go — .and 
his  victims  are  pulverized,  ground  to  impalpable 
powder;  subjected  to  Waterloo  defeat;  blown  to 
atoms;  imbedded  like  insects  in  the  amber  of  his  elo- 
quence; grasshoppers  stuck  in  the  snouts  of  beasts. 
This  is  his  own  rhetoric.  As  the  Weymouth  speech, 
specially  dedicated  to  me,  has  been  hut  little,  if  at 
all,  published  south  of  the  Hudson,  I trust  that  vvbof 
ever  reads  this  notice  will  get  his  challenge  in  order 
that  justice  may  be  done  to  both  parties.  He  says, 
that  the  viperous  breath  of  slander  is  shed  upon  him 
from  my  forked  tongue;  I am  the  politician  of  the 
Five  Points,  whose  rattle  snake  malignity  against 
him  had  an  origin  congenial  to  that  of  the  hero  of 
the  Hermitage — the  obligations  for  which  I am  in- 
debted to  him;  my  report  pours  forth  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  gall  in  streams  which  flow  from  no  fountain 
other  than  a corrupt  and  malignant  heart.  After 
being  thus  drawn  as  various  reptiles  of  the  snake  ge- 
nus and  a fountain,  he  turns  me  into  something  like 
a tortoise,  and  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  as  he  crawls 
along  in  his  dirty  track,  pokes  out  (perhaps  he 
meant  Polks  out)  his  head  from  under  iiis  shell  and 
hisses  his  name.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  and  James  K. 
Polk— I place  the  names  as  Mr.  Adams  does — are 
General  Jackson’s  et  ceteras.  My  tory  ancestor  is 
introduced  with  a vehement  burst  on  my  hostility  to 
the  American  revolution  before  1 was  born.  My 
misdeeds  as  district  attorney  are  not  lorgotten;  I am 
hypocrite,  slanderer,  sycophant,  until  at  last,  rising 
to  the  grand  climax  of  vituperation,  in  a catastrophe 
which  must  injure  one  or  the  other  of  us,  Mr.  Adams 
■ indignantly  snatches  from  the  village  newspapers  their 
rubric  of  the  press,  and  bravely  declares  that, whatev- 
er I may  think  of  his  qualifications  for  public  affairs, 

, he  Las  shown  that  he  does  not  want  those  necessary 


“To  put- in  every  honest  Lund  a whip, 

And  lash  the  rascal  n tiled  round,  the  world.” 

It  would-  be  fastidious  in  me  to.  doubt  that  I am  the 
rascal  to  run  that  terrible  gauntlet.  I entreat  gene- 
ral attention  to  the  cries  it  extorts  from  me. 

First.  Before  I defend  myself — which  is  a minor 
consideration  with  the  world — I shall  endeavor  to 
make  it  acquainted  with  Mr.  A lams’  connection  with 
what  he  calls  the  Tex-ass  robbery.  His  voluminous 
defence  consists  in  what  he  deems  full  proof  that  we 
have  neither  right  nor  claim  to  that  country.  I do- 
sire  to  premise  t hat,  for  the  letter  1 now  publish  from 
John  Quincy  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  addressed  by 
him  in  that  capacity  to  the  late  George  Graham, 
commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  by  direction 
of  President  Monroe,  I am  not  indebted  to  the  pre- 
sent secretary  of  state.  I have  had  no  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  and  his  clerks  are  ignorant  of  its  existence. 
All  I asked  of  one  of  them  was  permission  to  find 
and  have  it  copied,  as  now  laid  before  the  public. — - 
Mr.  Adams  will  find  it  in  pages  172-3  of  a book  la- 
belled “Domestic  Letters,  voi.  17,  1817,  March  4,  to 
23d  Feb.  1829” — that  is,  from  President  Monroe’s 
inauguration,  till  a year  after  the  Florida  treaty 
transferred  Texas  beyond  the  Sibine  to  Spain,  on 
22d  of  February,  1819  This  volume  may  contain 
other  precious  development;  but  all  I have  seen  is 
Mr.  Adams’  letter  to  Mr.  Graham,  which  must  be 
introduced  with  a short  explanation. 

The  banished  satellites  of  Napoleon’s  fallen  star, 
who  found  refuge  in  this  country,  were  encouraged 
by  act  of  congress  to  plant  vines  and  olives  in  Ala- 
bama. But  they  did  not  like  turning  their  swords 
into  pruning  hooks.  Among  the  rest  were  two 

brothers— generals  Charles  and  Henry  Lallemand 

They  had  followed  their  Emperor  in  many  battles, 
and  were  condemned,  by  contumacy,  when  fled  from 
France,  to  suffer  death  for  treason  to  Louis  the 
Eighteenth.  Pining  in  want,  obscurity,  and  idleness, 
longing  for  distinction  and  exploit,  they  schemed  the 
erection  of  a Spanish  kingdom  in  Mexico  and  Texas, 
of  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  to  be  monarch. — 
Living  in  wise  retirement  near  Bordentown,  on  the 
Delaware,  that  former  occupant  of  the  thrones  of 
Naples  and  of  Spain,  once  acknovvle  Iged  by  all  the 
crowned  he  vis  of  Europe,  except  England,  as  king  of 
Mexico  and  Spanish  America,  constantly  refused  to 
tarnish  his  regal  honors  of  the  past  and  prospects  of 
the  future  by  any  revolutionary  enterprise.  True  to 
that  principle,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  he  rather 
underwent  five  and  twenty  years  of  exile,  and  (anguish- 
ed and  died  at  Inst  most  respected  by  those  who  best 
knew  him.  His  purse,  however,  was  profusely  at 
the  service  of  his  brother’s  followers;  and,  among 
others,  the  generals  Lallemand  partook  of  its  boun- 
ties. One  or  both  of  them  went  to  Texas  on  an 
errand,  of  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose  to  say  more  than  that  it  produced  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Adams’  letter  of  instruction,  which  I now 
publish,  to  Mr.  Graham,  despatched  to  that  country 
secretly  by  President  Monroe,  to  prevent  any  surrep- 
titious occupation  of  any  part  of  it  by  French,  Spa- 
nish, or  any  other  intruders.  From  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Sabine,  from  the  Sabins  to  the  Coioiado,  from 
the  Colorado  to  the  Bravo,  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  its  northern  source 
beyond  the  Green  mountains,  even  to  lieutenant  Fre- 
mont’s peak  beyond  the  Sout.n  Pass  in  Oregon — all 
this  did  Mr.  Adams  insist  upon  in  June,  1813,  as  the 
United  Stales,  which  he  gave  away  in  February,  1819, 
six  months  after,  because,  he  says,  they  had  no  right, 
made  no  elaim  to  it,  and  whoever  says  so  is  a liar, 
knave,  and  fool.  Here  is  the  letter. 

2 Jane  1818. 

George  Graham:  Sir:  The  landing  at  Gaives- 

ton  of  a nuraler  of  adventurers,  understood  to.  be 
chiefly  Frenchmen,  and  partly  consisting  of  those  to 
whom  lands  had  been  granted  on  the  Tombigboe, 
the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  in  which  their  objects 
are  involved,  the  character  of  the  expedition  and 
its  military  array,  accompanied  by  the  disavowal  of 
hostile  intentions  against  any  country,  and  by  the 
pretence  of  a purpose  to  form  a settlement  merely 
agricultural,  the  mystery  with  which  the  whole 
transaction  has  been  surrounded,  and  ih.i  false  colois 
which  it  has  assumed,  have  suggested  to  ttie  presi- 
dent the  expediency  of  obtaining,  by  the  means  of  a 
confidential  person  upon  the  spot,  such  further  in- 
formation as  it  may  be  useful  to  the  public  interest 
that  he  should  possess,  and  of  observing  such  pre- 
cautions as  may  be  necessary  lo  prevent  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  United  Stales. 

It  is  known  that  projects  of  a wild  and  extrava- 
gant character,  contemplating  the  invasion  of  Mexi- 
co, for  purposes  of  co-operation  wiLh  the  i evolution- 
ary party  there,  were  entertained  by  some  indivi- 
duals among  the  French  refugess  through  the  great- 
est part  of  the  last  year.  Although  the  govern- 
ment received  from  various  sources  information  of 
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the  projecls,  they  hail  never»aequired  a maturity 
-upon  whh  h it  appeared  probable  that  the  attempt 
would  be  made  to  carry  them  into  execution.  Their 
ostensible  objects  constantly  varied,  but  they  were 
all  marked  by  features  ol  absurdity  and  of  desprra- 
tion.  In  the  first  the  name  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  implicated,  though  without  positive  proof  that 
he  had  per-onally  lent  himself  to  it;  and  afterwards, 
although  two  notes  of  remonstrance  against  them 
have  been  received  at  this  department  from  the 
Spanish  minister,  Onis,  yet  more  than  one  indica- 
tion has  reached  us  that  the  expedition  was  ultimate- 
ly concerted  with  him,  and  was  executed  by  his 
consent,  if  not  with  his  sanction.  This  concert,  in 
which  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  object  of 
each  party  was  to  dupe  the  other,  has,  however,  ac- 
cording to  all  probability,  been  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  occupation  by  these  persons  of  Gal- 
veston. 

The  president  wishes  you  to  proceed  with  all  con- 
venient speed  to  that  place,  unless,  as  is  not  impro- 
bable, you  should,  in  the  progress  of  the  journey, 
learn  that  they  have  abandoned  or  been  driven  from 
it.  Should  they  . have  removed  to  Matagorda,  or 
anv  other  place  north  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  within 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States,  you  will 
repair  thither,  without,  however,  exposing  yourself 
to  be  captured  by  any  Spanish  military  force.  When 
arrived  you  will,  in  a suitable  manner,  make  known 
to  the  chief  or  leader  of  the  expedition  your  au- 
thority from  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  express  the  surprise  with  which  the  president 
has  seen  possession  thus  taken,  without  authority 
from  the  U.  Stales,  of  a place  within  their  territo- 
rial limits,  and  upon  which  no  lawful  settlement  can 
be  made  without  their  sanction.  You  will  call  upon 
him  explicitly  to  avow  under  what  national  authori- 
ty they  profess  to  act,  and  take  care  that  due  warn- 
ing-be  given  to  the  whole  body  that  the  place  is  with- 
in the  United  States,  who  will  suffer  no  permanent 
settlement  to  be  made  there,  under  any  authority 
other  than  their  own. 

At  the  same  time  you  will  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  precise  and  real  object  of  the  expedition;  the 
numbers  of  the  persons  already  there;  the  sources 
from  which  they  have  derived  the  means  of  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  their  undertaking;  and  those 
from  which  they  expect  future  aid  and  support. 
You  will  notice  especially  anything  which  may  tend 
decisively  to  ascertain  whether  any  part  of  their 
funds  are  supplied  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  or  by  Mr. 
Onis,  or  by  both;  and  whether  they  have  any  inter- 
course with  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  Your  own 
judgment  may  suggest  other  objects  tof  inquiry  upon 
which  information  may  be  desirable,  and  which  you 
will  report  to  this  department  as  you  may  find  con- 
venient occasion.  It  >s  supposed  your  return  may 
be  expected  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months. 
Your  reasonable  expenses,  together  with  a compensa- 
tion of  five  dollars  a day,  will  be  allowed,  from  the 
day  of  your  departure  to  that  of  your  return. 

J.  Q,  A. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  June,  1818,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Florida  treaty  was  in  full  negotiation, 
the  United  Stales— these  ate  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
letter,  written  as  secretary  of  state,  at  the  president’s 
direction — extended  not  to  the  Sabine  only,  where 
he  put  a stop  to  them,  not  only  to  the  Colorado, 
where  Mr.  Ri  ving  thinks  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  settled  their  limits:  nor  yet  merely  to  the  Bra- 
vo, the  uttermost  claim  of  modern  Texas,  but  even 
north  of  it,  which  must  have  carried  Louisiana  far 
beyond  those  ancient  Santa  Fe  settlements  of  which 
Col.  Benton  has  spoken  so  emphatically  in  Ins  re- 
cent speeches — Thomas  Hart  Benton,  as  Mr.  Adams, 
with  precision,  denominates  that  gentleman,  somewhat 
infected,  saith  Mr.  Adams,  with  thirst  for  Tex-ass, 
which  has  become  an  epidemic  fever  raging  to  a 
great  extent.  Now  the  argument  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
denunciation  of  General  Jacks  m,  of  Mr.  Tyler,  ol' 
Mr  Polk,  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Governor  McDuffie, 
of  Mr  Brown,  of  Mr.  Erving,  and  of  me,  the  whole 
argument  of  not  less  lhan  a volume  of  print,  the  re- 
sult of  all  his  midsummer's  night  dreams,  is  that  the 
United  Stales  bad  no  right  to  Texas  beyond  the  Sa- 
bine; ttiat  they  never  dreamed  of  Texas  as  far  as  the 
Bravo;  and  that  as  to  the  Santa  Fe  settlements  on 
the  north  river,  it  would  have  been  the  grossest  in- 
justice and  absurdity  to  make  any  pretension  to  them. 
i\Ic.  Adams  has  been  in  the  hauit,  1 have  under- 
stood, of  terming  General  Jackson  a Tennessee  bar- 
barian. In  his  Braintree  philippics  the  general’s 
double  dealing,  imposture,  folly,  ignorance,  profli- 
gacy, mendacity — in  one  word,  bis  vallainy — in  this 
Texas  affair  ai e painted  in  ihe  blackest  colors.  He 
is  called  Tiberius  Caesar,  Louis  XL  of  France,  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  of  Spain;  robuer,  thief,  hickory 
y,e,.o,  and  the  like;  Medusa,  with  a gorguu’s  head, 
hot  frou  hell;  Alaric,  the  pest  of  nations; 


Adams’s  jargon,  the  whole  strain  of  elaborated  al-  Monroe’s  administration  to  yield,  as  he  says,  that  too, 
legation,  wilh  what  he  pronounces  overwhelming  : he  should  explain.  I am  not  argtlirig  the  1 exas  qu  is- 
proofs,  that  as  Texas  never  did  belong  to  the  United  : turn,  when  presenting  this  connexion  or  it.  1 Halter 
States,  and  never  was  claimed  hy  them,  il  was  mon-  j myself  that  more  Ilian  enough  is  now  apparent  to 
irods  injustice  to  Mexico  for  General  Jackson,  by  j show  that  neither  Mr.  Erving  was  the  traducer,  nor 
what  Mr.  Adams  calls  Ins  God-defying  villainy , to  rob  j General  Jackson  the  conspirator,  which  Mr.  Adams 
that  country  from  Mexico;  and  it  is  monstrous  tra-  i suspects,  and  then  alleges;  and  that  for  publishing 
duclion  of  Mr.  Adams  for  General  Jackson  to  ex  | Mr.  Erving’s  communications  to  General  Jackson, 
press  his  astonishment  that  our  government  gave  it  up  precisely  as  it  was  handed  to  me  by  Major  Lewis,  [ 
by  the  Florida  treaty.  General  Jackson  is  express-  j am  neither  an  adder,  with  a forked  tongue,  do  not 
ly  compared  by  Mr.  Adams  to  a horse-thief  fordo-  i poke  out  my  head  from  a shell  and  hiss  bis  name  in 
ing  so;  and  setting  forth  the  defence  of  this  horse  slander;  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
thief,  as  Mr.  Adams  says  lie  heard  him  make  it  in  ishmont  to  lash  me  as  a rascal,  stark  naked  round  the 
Boston,  he  pronounces  it  a much  hetter  justification  1 whole  world,  with  cat  o -nine-tails  ot  Mr.  Adams’ 
for  stealing  the  horse,  than  General  Jackson  has  for;  make,  put  by  him  in  every  honest  man’s  hand,  for 
what  Mr.  Adams  calls  stealing  Texas  from  Mexico.  ! merely  publishing  Mr.  Erving’s  manuscript.  Some- 
what are  we  to  think,  then,  of  the  statesman,  or!  what  suspicious,  too,  as  1 am  of  the  Adams’  diary- 
honest  man,  or  any  man,  who,  after  spending  a i diary  of  passions,  not  facts  yet  1 should  not  like  to 
whole  summer  with  his  unquestionably  superior  ad-  j see  it,  it  produced  at  once,  for  the  entries  concerning 
vantages,  and  the  best  opportunities  of  making  good  j Graham’s  journey  in  June,  1818;  the  Florida  treaty 
his  case,  is  thus  easily  convicted,  by  the  records  of|  in  February,  1819;  and  the  Missouri  compromise  in 
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the  scourge  of  God,  are  conjured  into 


his  own  department,  by  a letter  under  his  own  sig- 
nature, every  line  of  which  bears  intrinsic  evidence 
of  Mr.  Monroe’s  wary  patriotism,  and  of  Mr. 
Adams’s  peculiar  diplomacy?  And  what  shall  we 
say  of  that  sting  of  a benefactor  who  warmed  him 
in  his  bosom,  when  Mr.  Adams  writesof  Mr.  Monroe 
that  he  was  more  than  indifferent  as  to  Texas— Mr. 
Monroe,  whom  Mr.  Adams  hides  behind  to  cover 
him  from  the  charge?  “Write  a letter  of  instruc- 
tions,” said  President  Monroe  to  Secretary  Adams, 
“to  George  Graham,  to  hasten  forthwith  to  Texas. 
Let  him  make  his  first  stopping  place  at  Galveston, 
far  beyond  the  Sabine — thence  let  him  follow  the  in- 
truders to  Matagorda,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado ; if  he  does  not  find  them  there,  let  him  go 
to  the  Bravo;  and  if  there,  or  at  other  place,  to  the 
north  of  it  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  U. 
States,  make  known  that  no  settlement  can  be  made 
there  without  their  sanction,  for  the  place  is  within 
the  United  Slates,  who  will  suffer  no  settlement  other 
than  their  own.”  Is  this  Ihe  language  of  a president  | 
who  was  more  than  indifferent  as  to  Texas?  Is  this 
the  memory  Mr.  Adams  should  sully  for  wllnt  of  pa- 
triotism? Far  beyond  San  Antonio,  reaching  almost  to 
Matamoras  & Monterey  in  the  south,  to  Albuquerque 
&Sanla  Fe  in  the  north,  Mr.  Monroe  insisted  that  nei- 
thern  Frenchmen,  nor  Spaniard,  nor  Don  Onis,  the 
representative  of  the  king  of  Spain,  nor  the  Viceroy 
of  Mexico,  nor  Joseph  Bonaparte,  should  be  suffered 
to  put  a foot,  nor  any  other,  without,  authority  from 
our  government.  Yet  does  Mr.  Adams  not  only 
take  high  umbrage  at  any  expression  of  astonish- 
ment that  he  shou  Id,  six  months  after,  have  surren- 
dered all  those  magnificent  regions,  but  he  denoun- 
ces as  worse  than  a horse-thief  the  president  who 
reclaimed  them,  and  lashes  as  a rascal  round  the 
world  the  individual  who  ventures  to  publish  Mr. 
Erving’s  argument,  that  at  least  as  far  as  the  Colo- 
rado, we  might,  by  the  Florida  treaty  have  estab- 
lished our  title  to  Texas,  if  not  to  the  Bravo. 

I am  not  now  urging  the  Texas  question.  All  that  1 
am  attempting  at  present  is  to  defend  myself  from 
Mr.  Adams’  outrageous  attack,  in  which  many  emi- 
nent personages  are  implicated  as  conspirators  with 
rne  to  rob  a neighboring  country  of  its  possessions, 
and  an  honorable  man  of  his  reputation.  And  our 
best  offensive  defence  is  to  convict  him  as  this  letter 
of  his  does. 

Mr.  Graham’s  report  on  his  return  from  the  expe- 
dition to  Texas  is  not  to  be  found,  I am  told,  on  Ihe 
files  of  the  department  of  state,  if  hat  has  become  of 
it ? As  Mr.  Adams  says  of  what  he  stigmatizes  as  my 
suppression  of  Mr.  Erving’s  manuscript,  what  has  be 
come  of  it?  Mr.  Adams’  letter,  which  says  the 
president  would  expect  Graham  back  in  three  or 
lour  months,  imports  that  the  report  was  presented 
there  by  October  or  November,  1818.  Was  it  filed? 
Has  Mr.  Adams  ever  seen  il?  What  has  he  done 
with  it?  The  Florida  treaty  was  signed  in  February , 
1819.  I have  not  time  now  to  collate  the  dates  ol 
tins  transaction  with  those  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Adams  and  On  is,  Erving  and  Pizarro,  which 
might  perhaps  elicit  strange  developements.  There 
have  been  published  in  the  newspapers  recent  dis- 
closures hy  a late  judge,  of  mysterious  interviews 
between  him  and  iVlr.  Adams  in  1818  or  1819,  re- 
specting Texas.  An  eminent  northern  senator,  re- 
markable for  extreme  repugnance  to  any  increase  of 
the  slaveholding  states,  is  said  to  have  inttrpased 
with  Mr.  Adarns  to  stop  the  extension  of  Louisiana 
beyond  the  Sabine.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr. 
Adams’  presidency  was  to  send  that  gentleman 
American  minister  to  England.  Far  from  intending 
the  slightest  disparagement  of  him,  above  reproach, 
and  suspicious  as  he  always  lived  and  died,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  coincidences  in  all  he,e  mysterious  al 
fairs  which  Mr.  Adams  may  exp  am,  if  he  will;  arid 
which,  if  he  does  not,  many  will  think  require  ex- 
planation. That  Mr.  Adams  was  the  last  of  Mr. 
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Magnificent  regions,  stretching  over  sixteen  de- 
grees of  latitude,  noble  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  which 
Burke  (he  whom  Mr.  Adams  calls  Edmund  Burke) 
terms  the  finest  opportunity  of  ports,  cotton  lands, 
sugar  lands,  pasture  lands,  grain  lands,  limber  lands, 
more  than  the  good  old  thirteen  United  States  in  ex- 
tent, were  whistled  off  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Don  Onis, 
wilh  marvellous  celerity.  Louisiana,  as  Jefferson 
bought,  and  the  old  thirteen  paid  for  it,  was  shorn  of 
nineteen  twentieths  of  her  broad  lands  and  majestic 
streams.  In  fact,  we  kept  little  more  than  the  am- 
phibious part,  and  gave  up  most  of  the  dry  land  to 
Spain  or  England.  Mr.  Adams  holds  Roman  ag- 
grandizemeul  in  horror.  Juvenal,  the  poet — as  he 
takes  care  to  tell  his  Braintree  admirers  that  he  was 
a poet — the  poet  Juvenal  exposes  the  Roman  lust  for 
acquisition — land  robbers,  as  they  were,  Jackson  and 
Houston,  these  land  robbers,  with  Bowie  kaives  and 
rifles,  raised  the  Tennessee  insurrection  of  Texas; 
and  pimped  for  ils  meretricious  union  with  poor  old 
Uncle  Sam.  (These  chaste  tropes  are  his,  not  mine. ) 
Captain  Tyler  was  still  more  naughty.  Like  Jacob, 
be  lay  down  with  Rachel,  (Rachel  being  Mr.  Adams’ 
figure  of  speech  for  General  Harrison’s  adherents), 
the  captain  lay  down  with  them,  but  woke  up  with 
the  blear-eyed  drab,  Leah.  If  so,  let  it  be  observed 
as  we  go,  how  could  the  Captain  help  it,  if  he  was 
caught  napping? 

Neither  of  them,  however,  equals  Mr.  Adams. — 
He  gave  way  half  of  the  North  American  continent, 
lest  Braintree  should  suffer  or  complain.  All  our 
present  troubles  in  Texas  and  Oregon  are  bitter  fruits 
of  Mr.  Adams’  generosty — an  attribute  of  which  he 
is  seldom  accused.  With  the  clear  and  strong  sense 
of  our  right  of  Texas,  which  Mr.  Adams  had  when 
he  wrote  the  letter  to  Graham,  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  nearly  all  ol  it,  the  Missouri  question  then 
coming  to  a head— a fearful  imposthuine — and  Mr. 
Adams  courting  the  presidency,  which  he  got  soon 
after,  by  somewhat  of  a meretricious  union  with  a 
Kentucky  insurrection,  I must  say  that  it  was  almost 
as  bad  as  Jackson  and  Houston,  the  Tennessee  insur- 
rection of  Texas,  and  its  meretricious  union  as  Mr. 
Adams  calls  it,  with  old  Uncle  Sam.  Though  not  s > 
suspicious  as  he,  I begin  to  suspect  something  wrong. 
When  the  prolligate  Hickory  hero  in  his  letter  to 
Aaron  Vail  Brown,  vaccinates  that  gentleman 
(another  of  Mr.  A’s  figures)  with  the  notion  that  the 
surrender  of  so  vast  and  important  a territory  was 
attributable  to  erroneous  estimate  of  the  tendency  of 
our  institutions,  in  which  there  was  mingled  some- 
what of  jealousy  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the  south 
and  west,”  the  learned  wisdom  which  Mr.  Adams 
scoffs  al  in  tiiat  Tennessee  barbarian  had  never  dwelt 
on  the  following  part  of -Mr.  Adams’ lyrical  insight 
into  Jefferson’s  black  amours: 

“All  the  paternal  duties  smother, 

G.ve  his  while  girls  a yellow  brother; 

’Mid  load  hosannas  of  his  knaves 
From  Ins  own  loins  raise  herd  s of  slaves, 

Wnii  numbers  to  outvote  the  free, 

And  smoke  the  Yankees,  five  to  three.’’ 

To  borrow  one  of  Mr.  Adams’  recondite  quota- 
tions— “ay,  there’s  the  rub” — five  to  three.  It  is  in 
tiie  bond;  but  what  of  that? — part  of  the  contract — 
yet  too  bad  to  be  borne.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  boni- 
fied by  it  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  more  lhan  lie  could  make  by  teaching  rne- 
tonc  or  practising  law.  Yet  five  to  three  is  a griev- 
ance to  be  resisted.  Boston  arid  Braintree  have 
grown  rich  upon  it.  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  all  the 
flourishing  state  of  Massachusetts  which  Mr.  A lams 
egregiously  mistakes  me  when  to  my  corrupt  a d 
malignant  heart  he  imputes  detestation  of  it — me  no- 
ble and  flourishing  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
God  bless  her!  has  grown  to  greatness  on  live  to 
three.  God  bless  her!  is  my  worst  wish,  am  save 
her  from  his  love,  which  would  dismember  that  nobte 
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commonwealth  from  the  Union,  and  reduce  her  again 
to  the  state  from  which  Shay’s  rebellion  sought  relief. 
Mr  Adams  mentions  one  rebellion,  but  not  that;  and 
heads  a band  of  rebels  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  just  as  wisely  as  lie  did  against  that  of  Louis- 
iana. But  the  old  Bay  State  is  not  with  him  and  his 
insurgents  now,  any  more  than  she  was  then,  or  with 
Shay’s  rebellion  before.  But  Mr.  Adams  deemed 
Louisiana  a curse,  as  he  now  deems  Texas — a curse 
to  be  cast  away  at  all  hazards.  Ungrateful  John 
Quincy  Adams!  Without  five  to  three — that  root  of 
all  evil — what  would  he  have  to  rail  at?  He  would 
expire  of  ennui  and  inanition.  Five  to  three  is  the 
anvil  on  which  he  forges  all  his  renown.  It  was  ex- 
cruciating to  him  that  the  25th  rule  was  rescinded 
quietly.  Dreadful  must  have  been  his  disappoint- 
ment-— cruel  the  absence  of  an  explosion.  All  were 
looking  for  an  eruption  from  his  crater,  and  1 fear 
the  seeming  serenity  of  that  crisis  will  prove  but  a 
weather  breeder  after  all.  The  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  would  not  be  an  American  possession  if 
Mr.  Adams  could  have  swapped  it  for  codfish.  His 
country  is  the  vicinage  of  Braintree;  his  love  of  the 
right  of  petition,  aboriginal  hatred  of  Jefferson:  his 
patriotism,  hostility  to  his  own,  and  preference  of 
another  country. 

Secondly.  Having  thus,  in  the  first  place,  paid 
my  respects  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  got  him  in  position,  1 
may  now  be  allowed  to  vindicate  my  humble  self 
from  the  reptiles,  creeping  things,  foul  fountains,  and 
et  celeras,  which  he  condemns  me  to  pass  for — show 
my  tongue  that  it  is  not  forked.  As  to  rattle  snake 
malignity,  let  us  avoid  personality.  If  it  is  a child’s 
rattle,  instead  of  a snake’s,  I will  not  quarrel  with 
him  lor  it.  If  a real  rattle  snakels,  he  shall  have  it. 

Not  a word,  not  a syllable,  not  a thought,  is  there 
in  my  view  of  Texas  which  he  pretends  excited  his 
ire — not  a word  of  censure,  not  a word  to  provoke 
him.  I think  he  is  not  named.  I am  sure  there  is 
no  censorious  allusion  to  him.  Despite  the  condem- 
nation of  Mr.  Clay,  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Erving, 
and  preponderating  proof,  I deliberately  acquitcd 
him  of  blame,  and,  in  generous  justice,  inserted  a 
sentence  of  extenuation.  His  whole  accusation  of 
me,  bis  whole  case,  is  a sort  of  forgery.  Mr.  Erving 
is  the  strange  cruslaceous  reptile  in  a shell,  that  hisses 
Mr.  Adams’  name— not  I.  I poked  out  no  head.— 
My  tongue  was  not  forked.  I d id  not  s sake  my  ma- 
lignant rattle.  I was  no  fountain  of  feculence.  I 
was  merely  silent  and  forbearing.  Mr.  Adams  is 
not  in  dotage.  Like  the  mulatto  beauty,  of  whom 
Bhakspeare  says — 

‘'Age  cannot  wither  her.” 

his  stalwart  thewes  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
His  faculties  of  body  and  mind  are  as  good  as  ever 
they  were.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could 
not  blunder  so  egregiotisly  as  not  to  read,  that  what 
he  makes  me  state  is  not  my  statement  at  all,  but  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Erving.  By  a sort  of  forgery,  put- 
ting my  name  to  his  writing,  he  might  crow  over  me 
on  his  dunghill  near  home,  in  any  strain,  to  entertain 
Boston  and  Braintree,  and  take  vengeance  on  me 
for  old  grudges.  Not  for  my  Tex-ass  report.  He  found 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  that.  His  forgeries  are 
more  than  one.  He  makes  me  “call  that  Jacobin 
Pizarro,  a republican.’'  Upon  honor,  I never  did. — 
I never  mentioned  or  thought  of  him.  That,  too, 
was  Erving’s  misdeed.  But  for  my  minority  report 
last  congress,  against  his  majority  report  on  the  veto, 
in  which  I ridiculed  his  poetry,  mock  heroics  about 
ship  money,  civil  war,  bloodshed,  rebellion,  tyrants, 
and  other  such  balderJash,  always  the  raw  materials 
of  his  big  style — acquired  when  a pedagogue,  before  he 
turned  demagogue — that  was  my  offence  irremissible, 
on  which  vengeance  is  now  taken. 

The  explanation  of  Lis  seemingly  inconsistent  cha- 
racter is  the  childish  vanity  of  a miss  in  her  teens 
united  with  the  selfishness  of  a man  who  has  lived 
nearly  eighty  years  wilhout  a single  friendship.  His 
head  is  a volcano.  Volcanic  eruptions  of  causeless 
anger  and  hatred  perpetually  break  forth  from  its 
crater.  On  their  lava  he  lives,  moves,  and  has  his 
being.  He  falls  asleeo  whenever  not  in  a rage,  and 
only  wakes  up  to  some  tempest  of  futile  phrenzy. — 
With  great  bodily  capacity  for  labor,  he  has  Deen 
nearly  seventy  years  cramming  for  information;  and 
there  is  a good  deal  of  learning  lumbered  away  in 
his  mental  cockloft.  But,  by  means  of  what  be  calls 
a diary,  he  has  entirely  destroyed  whatever  natural 
memory  he  had.  His  mind,  in  that  respect,  is  a 
mere  blank.  A clandestine  journal,  not  of  facts  and 
circumstances,  but  his  own  perversions,  prejudices 
and  passions,  is,  like  ciammed  learning,  his  reliance 
for  what  in  just  men  are  the  instincts  of  right,  in 
kind  men  the  charities  of  humanity,  in  wise  men  the 
dictates  of  common  sense. 

Age  has  not  withered  him  j 
And  it  n ay  he  added, 

Nor  custom  staled  Lis  infin’te  v,.r'.cty. 


I Alexander  Hamilton  and  Fisher  Ames,  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  all  men.  all  parties,  have  been  by  turns— 
and  very  sharp  turns,  too,— his  deities  or  his  devils. 
He  lives  and  thrives  on  abuse.  His  anger,  like  that 
i described  in  the  Fairy  Queen, 

Waxeth  wood  and  yond. 

That  is,  mad,  and  worse  than  mad.  Yet  there  is 
method  in  his  madness.  He  knows  how  to  butter 
. his  bread.  He  has  received  not  less  than  three  hun- 
j dred  thousand  dollars  in  pay  for  service  to  thatcoun- 
I try  which  his  whole  labor  of  love  is  to  destroy.  He, 
l is  worth  more  at  this  moment  to  England,  than  all 
the  emissaries  she  could  send  to  distract  us.  Not 
very  long  ago,  in  the  Capitol  which  he  now  daily 
desecrates  by  his  bloody  strife,  he  declaimed,  when 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  in  a black- gown,  de- 
nouncing the  insanity  of  George  the  Third  as  pun- 
ishment for  his  enmity  to  the  nation  which  Mr.  Ad- 
ams is  now  struggling,  with  more  deadly  hate  than 
ever  George  the  Third  did,  to  dismember,  degrade, 
and  ruin.  Then  Americans  abroad  hung  their  heads 
for  shame  of  such  a Secretary  of  Stale.  Now,  Amer- 
icans every  where  deplore  the  descent  of  a' quondam 
Chief  Magistrate — his  transformation  into  a common 
scold,  who  can  be  sentenced  at  common  law  only  to 
repeated  ducking,  and  who  comes  out  of  the  mire 
more  of  a termagant  than  ever.  Rejected  by  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  Massachusetts,  when 
often  latterly  intriguing  to  represent  her  as  a mule  of 
party  cross-breed,  where  near  forty  years  ago  he 
repesented  her  as  the  thorough  bred  charger  of  gen- 
uine federalism,  in  tha  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
he  comes  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  tor- 
menter  of  its  deliberations,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
debaser  of  its  character. 

During,  the  fourteen  years  that  the  people  of  a part 
of  Massachusetts  have  inflicted  Mr.  Adams  on  Con- 
gress, who  has  ever  heard  or  read  a speech  of  his  on 
any  of  the  great  constitutional,  economical,  fiscal,  in- 
dustrial, or  national  topics  of  those  annals?  On  the 
contrary,  what  Utile  vexation  has  occurred  with- 
out his  large  contribution  ? He  has  done  more,  much 
more  than  any  other,  to  reduce,  by  degradation,  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  brawls  that  disgrace  it — who  is  their  chief  in- 
stigator? A great  man,  lately  defeated  in  the  presi- 
dential contest,  who  never,  under  any  circumstance, 
would  turn  against  his  country,  has  been  much  censur- 
ed for  fomenting  an  unfortunate  quarrel.  Granting  all 
that  has  been  said  of  it,  and  with  all  the  sensibility 
due  to  its  lamentable  end,  what  is  it  all  to  the  inces- 
sant disparagement,  by  continual  disorder,  of  the 
dignity  and  constitutional  authority  of  the  popular 
branch  of  our  government?  Mr.  Adams  would  tear 
the  Veto  from  the  Constitution.  Who  has  done  so 
much  as  he  to  increase  executive  prepotency  by  di- 
minishing the  just  weight  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? As  between  England  and  the  American 
people,  he  is  the  agent  of  the  one  and  the  enemy  of 
the  other.  As  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  government,  he  is  the  constant 
contriver  of  the  diminution  of  congressional,  the  in- 
crease of  presidential  power.  Nestor,  as  he  should 
and  might  be,  he  chooses  to  be  Thersites.  And  it  is 
lamentable  to  see  bow  one  disorderly,  turbulent  im- 
practicable member  can  disturb,  degrade,  and  dimin- 
ish the  deliberation  of  an  assembly,  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  whose  members  deprecate  disorder.  The 
delays,  expense,  and  other  minor  evils  of  such  sedi- 
tion, are  also  extremely  serious. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Adams’ downfall,  superfluous  pains 
have  been  taken  to  prove  a corrupt  coalition  between 
him  and  Mr.  Cla.y.  Mr.  Adams  has  sworn  that  it 
was  not  so;  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  the  fact  of 
mere  contact  with  him  which  blasted  the  otherwise 
certainty  of  Mr.  Clay’s  advancement — the  fact  of 
mere  contact,  not  the  contamination  of  motive. — 
Tied  to  him,  the  most  popular  man  of  the  day  was 
bound  to  a dead  body,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Another  salient  specification  in  his-charges  against 
me  is,  that  I did  not  publish  Mr.  Erving’s  M8.  as  1 
received  it;  but  a counterfeit  contrivance  of  mine. — 
His  language  is — “This  summary  is  not  the  papers 
twice  furnished  by  Mr.  Erving  to  President  Jackson, 
but  an  extraction  made  by  Mr.  Ingsrsoll  from  four 
folio  volumes  of  Mr.  Erving’s  despatches  and  letter 
at  the  Department  of  State;  not  the  work  of  Mr. 
Erving,  but  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll;  the  original 
paper  is  suppressed  and  a counterfeit  substituted.” — 
Why  is  it  suppressed  and  a counterfeit  substituted 
l must  again  desire  the  reader  to  do  me  the  favor  to 
read  his  philippic  in  order  to  appreciate  my  answer. 
Tne  circulation  of  his  has  been  so  limited  that,  after 
sending  to  New  York  and  Boston  for  it,  I got  it  at. 
last  of  a grocer,  who  procured  it  for  wrapping  paper!' 
Whether  my  amber  will  prove  better  to  preserve  his 
elaboration  than  his  for  the  letter  of  the  hickory  hero, 
a3  he  calh  General  Jackson,  whose  swaggering  false- 


hoods and  pomposity  of  nationality  he  threatens  to  carrt 
down  to  posterity,  time  will  determine.  But  the  first 
answer  to  my  arraignment  as  a counterfeiter  Is,  tha 
the  charge  refutes  ilself.  If  I had  gone  to  the  De* 
partment  of  State,  and,  instead  of  publishing  Mr- 
Erring  as  he  sent  his  MS.  to  Genera!  Jackson,  made 
an  extraction  from  four  folio  volumes  of  Mr.  Erving’s 
despatches,  that  would  be  no  counterfeit,  no  suppres- 
sion of  truth,  no  suggestion  of  falsehood  My  second 
answer  is,  however,  that  I did  no  such  thing.  I nev- 
er went  to  the  department— had  no  communication 
with  it — -made  no  extraction  from  folio  volumes;  the 
old  gentleman  pays  unmerited  compliment  to  my  in- 
dustry. All  I did  was  to  publish  Mr.  Erving’s  man- 
uscript precisely  as  it  was  handed  to  me  by  Major 
Lewis,  and  then  return  it  to  him,  who,  wilhout  Be- 
ing, as  Adams  charges,  wormed  out  of  it,  I dare  say 
would  lend  it  to  even  the  man  who  said,  behind  the 
irresponsibility  of  a seat  in  Congress,  that  if,  like 
Belisarius,  General  Jackson  needs  alms,  he  can  get 
them  as  other  paupers  are  provided  for.  During  the 
many  weeks  that  Mr.  Erving’s  manuscript  laid  on 
my  table,  it  was  for  a couple  of  days  loaned  to  Mr. 
A.  V.  Brown,  at  his  pressing  request;  and  the  whole 
legend  of  suppression,  extraction,  counterfeiting,  and 
what,  in  connection  with  General  Jackson’s  agency 
in  it,  Mr.  Adams  calls  profligate,  wilfully  false,  im- 
posture, rancorous  dread  of  him,  the  whole  tissue  is 
not  only  totally  untrue,  but  equally  absurd  That 
General  Jackson  should  not  dare  to  name  Mr.  Ad- 
ams. as  he  vapors — that  Mr.  Adams’  invective  is  to 
be  the  vehicle  of  Jackson’s  carriage  to  posterity,  are 
thick  coming  absurdities  from  the  crater  before  men- 
tioned, curious  and  ridiculous  as  some  of  the  peda- 
gogue’s tropes  and  figures,  false  and  foolish  as  the 
demagogue’s  process  for  pulverizing  and  grinding  to 
impalpable  powder  what  he  dares  to  scoff  at  as  the 
learned  wisdom  of  the  hickory  hero;  not  to  mention 
the  profound  ignorance  he  imputes  to  James  K.  Polk, 
or  the  vacillation  of  patriotism  with  which  he  afflicts 
Mr.  Aaron  Venable  Brown,  whom  he  takes  particu- 
lar care  always  to  denominate  Aaron  Vail  Brown. — - 
One  of  his  hardest  hits  at  the  hickory  hero  is  for 
spelling  Mr.  Erving’s  name  with  two  v's,  instead  of 
one;  and  he  seldom  fails,  with  equal  puerility,  to  set 
forth  all  patronymics  at  large.  John  Adams  is  a 
name  for  respect  and  for  history;  but  centuries  before 
that  of  Jackson  will  cease  to  be  ever  clear  and  ven- 
erable, John  Quincy  Adams  will  be  first  contemned, 
then  forgotten:  grocers  will  make  packing  paper  of 
his  speeches,  lectures,  letters,  and  interminable  dia- 
ries. Ebony  and  Topaz  will  be  restored  to  Vol- 
taire’s Blanc  et  Noir,  where  he  stole  that  distinguish- 
ed sentiment;  his  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  oratory, 
fortunately  for  him,  have  long  been  forgotten:  but  his 
diplomacy  will  survive,  like  his  Texas  and  Oregon 
arrangements,  to  embroil  kindred  nations;  his  reports 
of  committees  like  that  on  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and 
the  veto,  have  died  stillborn  bastards;  his  poetry  on 
the  Jacobin  Jefferson,  Dermot  MacMurrough,  and 
various  similar  effusions,  yet  live  for  our  amusement 
and  bis  confusion  ! 

Jackson,  he  says,  and  has  said  often,  turned  me  out 
of  the  office  Mr.  Adams  appointed  me  to,  for  reasons 
which  are  hinted  at.  Why  not  state  them  ? They  are 
all  journalized,  in  several  places — triumphantly  on 
several  public  records.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
ope  so  selfish  and  mercenary  as  Mr.  Adams,  to  con- 
ceive how  I should  admire  or  defend  Jackson,  who,  I 
may  be  suffered  to  say,  afterwards  made  all  the 
atonement  he  could,  for  acknowledged  wrong,  by 
proffering  official  vindication.  But,  even  though  he 
had  not — and  my  intercourse  with  him  has  not  been 
much — his  American  name  is  monumental.  He 
saved  my  country,  when  Adams  deserted  it.  As  far 
as  in  my  humble  power,  will  I gratefully  help  to 
build  him 

A monumcif,  and  plant  it  round  with  shade 

Of  laurel,  evergreen,  and  branching  palm. 

Wiih  all  his  trophies  hung  and  ncls  enrolled 

In  copious  legend  and  sweet  lyric  song. 

Thi  her  shall  ail  the  valiant  youth  resort, 

And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 

To  matchless  valor  ana  adventures  high. 

Something  too  much  of  this,  as  Mr.  Adams  in  one 
of  his  mock  quotations  says:  I am  growing  serious, 
which  1 cannot  be  on  this  occasion.  To  resume, 
therefore,  my  third  and  last  plea.s  against  his  charge 
of  counterfeiting  shall  be  put  in,  one  in  prose,  the 
other  in  verse,  and  both  in  his  own  words.  In  one  of 
the  Braintree  philippics,  noticing  very  gingerly  as  to 
substance,  but  bravely  in  hard  scolding,  the  .flagrant 
delict  in  which  the  Globe  took  bis  diary — the  three 
entries  of  his  palpably  misrepresented  conversation 
with  General  Jackson — the  craven  language  of  the 
brave  old  man,  who  is  the  Old  Man  of  the  mountain, 
a downright  assassin — respectable  but  formidable,  I 
mean — pulverizing,  grinding  to  impalpable  powder, 
blowing  to  atoms,  smothering  in  amber,  all  his  assail- 
ants save  one.  But  him  he  leaves  the  field  to,  un  the 
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f ollowing  very  impotent  come  off:  “I  should  never 

thiols  it  other  than  waste  of  time,”  cries  craven,  this 
most  redoubtable  of  controversialists,  “to  contradict 
the  anonymous  liar  of  a newspaper.  1 have  invaria- 
bly found  that  men,  themselves  capable  of  every  spe- 
cies of  falsehood,  are  ever  foremost  to  impute  the 
same  propensity  to  others.  Nor  would  I ever  violate 
the  common  decencies  of  life  by  imputing  false- 
hood ami  forgery  to  an  adversary,  but  in  sell-defence 
and  upon  the  most  irrefragable  evidence.” 

Upon  this  philosophy,  which  is  unanswerable,  how 
stands  th'e  ease  upon  my  indictment  for  counterfeit- 
ing? Did  1 put  him  on  self-defence  ? Is  his  evidence 
the  most  irretraceable? 

The  second  phase  of  my  pica  to  this  charge  is 
again  in  It  is  words,  but  in  verse.  A few  years  ago 
he  put  forth  a heroic  poem,  what  he  would  call  an 
epopee,  not  an  epic — -that  would  be  hardly  classical 
enough.  1 proceed  to  cite,  in  extenso,  the  second 
verse  of  the  firstcanto  of  John  Quincy  Adams’  epopee, 
entitled  Dermot  MacMurrough;  a pondereus  poem  in 
the  metre  of  Byron’s  Don  Juan,  and  no  doubt  intend- 
ed to  surpass  it  in  dithrambic  versification.  It  runs 
thus — and  runs,  as  will  be  felt  as  well  as  seen,  with 
prodigious  force; 

’Tis  sirange  how  often  readers  will  indulge 
Their  wits  a mystic  meaning  to  discov-r; 

Secrets. ne’er  dreamt  of  by  dm  bar  indulge, 

And  where  he  shools  a duck  will  find  a planer, 

Satiric  shells  from  every  line  promuige, 

Delect  a tyrant  where  he  means  a io.er: 

Nay,  so  intent  his  hidden  thoughts  to  see, 

Cry,  if  he  paints  a scoundrel — that  means  me. 

Mr.  Adams’  inexorable  decree,  liis  infernal  justice, 
striking  without  hearing  his  culprit,  puts  a lash  in 
every  honest  hand  to  lash  me  as  a rascal,  lash  me 
naked,  lash  me  round  the  world.  Would  he  b.e  of  j 
this  category  of  my  casligators?  His  admirable  phi- 
losophical epopee  teaches  that  scoundrels  are  ex- 
tremely suspicious.  When  General  Jackson  wrote 
to  a mend  ttiat  he  was  astonished  at  the  surrender  of 
Texas  by  the  government,  neither  naming  Mr.  Adams 
or  imputing  crime  to  any  one,  Mr.  Adams  reddened 
with  suspicion,  blasted  fora  traitor.  The  d istinotion 
between  rascal  and  scoundrel  is  extremely  evanes- 
cent. It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Adams  has 
enough  of  t^at  learned>  wisdom  which  he  denies 
General  Jackson  to  define  the  difference.  Certainly 
it  would  be  much  less  than  that  between  duck  and 
plover,  which,  he  says,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
each  other. 

Will  this  vein  be  pardoned  in  dealing  with  an  as- 
sailant who  lavishes  licentious  abuse  on  me;  vaccinates 
Mr.  Brown;  accuses  Mr.  Erving  of  his  father's  loyal- 
ty; calmly  writes  of  Captain  Ty  ier,  as  he  calls  the 
American  chief  magistrate,  that  he  is  a chatterer j of 
the  Old  Roman  of  the  Hermitage,  that  he  is  a hick- 
ory hero,  rakes  up  the  ashes  of  Governor  Gilmer 
from  untimely  interment,  and  puns  on  other  advo- 
cates of  Texas,  blown  (he  says)  to  atoms  by  the  peace 
maker,  like  my  argument. 

Among  the  strange  things  in  these  Braintree  phil- 
ippics, are  introduced  McCready’s  Hamlet,  with  the 
farce  of  Pleasant  Neighbors;  which  tempts  me  to 
follow  the  Statesman  into  his  literary,  historical, 
dramatic,  mythological,  and  other  harlequinades;  and 
I do  not  know  but,  before  I am  done,  1 may  otter  a 
glimpse  at  his  creed.  Ate  hot  from  hell,  the  purgato- 
ry of  the  Romish  church,  a new  theory  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  absurdity  of  which  one  might  laugh 
at,  but  for  its  abuse  of  our  Saviour’s  name;  and  after 
trying,  convicting,  sentencing,  and  executing  Mr. 
Erving,  Mr.  Brown,  and  me,  praying  to  God , are  the 
blasphemous  words  for  this  imprecation  of  the  devil, 
(it  could  be  none  other)  to  send  us  deliverance.— 
These,  and  numerous  other  beauties  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
style,  may  excuse  a few  paragraphs  dedicated  to  the 
demonstration  that  his  taste  is,  if  possible,  worse 
than  Ins  temper,  that  his  learned  wisdom  is  not  su- 
perabundant; in  short,  shall  I presume  to  say — not 
that  lie  is  an  impostor,  but  a very  great  humbug — a 
very  great  humbug  indeed. 

This  bold  attempt  must  be  premised  by  referring 
readers  to  the  twenty  signers  of  tiis  manifesto,  pub- 
lished at  Washington,  March  3,  1841.  (I  like  to 
vouch  documents,  especially  with  his  honored  name 
to  them),  in  which  it  is  declared  that  annexation  of 
Tex-ass  and  dissolution  of  the  union  are,  like  the 
French  republic,  one  and  indivisible.  The  signers 
of  that  paper  were,  most  of  them,  the  courliers  who 
admire  him  to  extravagance.  In  the  last  congress, 
Mr.  Adams’  tail  was  longer  than  now.  Its  joints 
exfoliate  continually,  and  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing, if  at  last,  he  is  left  without  any  at  all.  If 
the  25th  rule  is  not  restored,  1 doubt  whether  it  will 
not  become  very  short  very  soon,  and  he  will  have 
to  be  nicked.  At  the  last  congress,  these  pltbidcile  oi 
polloi  members,  whenever  he  spoke,  were  one  and 
all  wrapt  in  admiration  at  the  profundity  of  his 
learning,  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  pun-remsv  -R 


his  sarcasm,  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  statesmanship;  when  he  mounted  the 
tripod,  and  began  to  vaticinate — or  vaccinate  per- 
haps he  would  call  it — these  admiring  gentlemen 
gazed  and  looked,  gazed  and  looked,  and  gazed 
again,  upon  the  master,  like  schoolboys,  among  whom 
Still  the  wonder  ran,  and  siill  grew. 

That  one  bald  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

Several  of  these  honorable  gentlemen  have  since 
become  governors  of  New  England  states,  or  other- 
wise eminent.  I mean  no  offence  to  their  dynasties 
when  supposing,  first,  that  they,  were  not  so  learned 
as  Mr.  Adams;  and  second,  therefore  regarded  him 
as  more  learned  than  he  is;  third,  which  idolatry 
fomenting  his  vanity,  injured  his  style,  by  rendering 
him  careless  to  cram  less,  and  chatter  more.  Ma- 
cready’s  Hamlet,  with  the  farce  of  Pleasant  Neigh- 
bors, are  by  no  means  the  only  farce  or  pantomime 
in  which  the  philosopher  of  Braintree  performs  in 
the  three  speeches;  and  his  dramatis  personae  are 
enough  to  startle  the  puritans  of  New  England, 
(who  figure,  too,  in  this  melo-draina),  from  their 
propriety.  These  are  general  Jackson,  Tiberius, 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  captain 
Tyler,  captain  Gulliver,  Mr.  Poik,  Cicero,  Verres, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  governor  McDuffie,  Beaumarchais, 
Mr.  Erving,  Galgacus,  Jugurtha,  Charles  Fenton 
Mercer,  Soame  Jenyns,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  general 
Houston,  Dr.  Johnson,  Alaric,  Attila,  the  poet  Ju- 
venal, Marshal  Diebitsch,  Jefferson,  Mad  Anthony, 
the  Sailor  King,  Monroe,  Sysiphus,  Madison,  Titius 
with  an  aviary,  Perseus,  Gorgon,  colonel  Benton, 
George  Erving,  Cassius,  Levi  Woodbury,  Macbeth 
with  his  dagger,  Hamlet  as  before  mentioned,  Scylla, 
Rachel,  Jacob  at  his  wedding,  general  Harrison, 
Leah,  Don  Onis,  St.  Clair,  Harmer,  Pizarro,  Osceola, 
Colonel  Worth,  the  rock  of  Plymouth  of  course,  the 
stone  of  Sisyphus,  the  birds  of  Titius,  Ate  from  hell, 
hot,  Mr.  Adams  says,  the  heaven  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, purgatory  of  the  Romish  church,  a boa  con- 
strictor which  swallows  a goat,  and  has  a coat  of 
arms,  snakes,  adders  and  creeping  things  ad  libitum, 
Erving’s  sickening  diplomacy,  Mr.  Adams  says,  ad 
nauseam;  and  many,  very  many,  other  wonderful 
things,  too  numerous  to  mention — open  sesame  among 
them. 

Such  adornments  of  state  papers  and  admirab*e 
■illustrations  of  Mr.  Adams’  innocence,  display  the 
vast  erudition  and  variegated  acquirements  of  a mas 
ter  mind,  and  pure  taste,  disciplined  by  the  exact 
sciences.  They  must  necessarily  astonish  governors 
and  members  of  congress  who  may  not  have  had 
time  to  bestow  on  sacred  or  profane  history,  mytho- 
logy, or  o'her  branches  of  belles  lettres  in  which 
Mr.  Adarns  was  once  a master,  and  in  devotion  to 
which  he  still  remains  devoted  as  a slave. 

Edmund  Burke  himself,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Ju- 
venal the  poet,  might.be  proud  of  such  a cabinet  of 
curiosities. 

Most  of  Mr.  Adams’  history  is  remarkable.  The 
poet  Juvenal,  is  smarting  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
I Roman  emperors.  Now,  when  Mr.  Adams  studied 
Juvenal,  he  must  have  known — but  not  having  put  it 
in  his  diary  may  have  forgot — that  Juvenal  the  poet, 

' was  a great  favorite  with  Nero,  as  probably  Mr. 
j Adams  would  have  been,  and  probably  Nero  is  with 
I him;  was  a governor  under  Domitian,  as  it  is  said 
i Mr.  Adams  aspires  to  he  after  George  Briggs,  and 
\ before  George  Bancroft,  in  the  course  of  his  promo- 
j tion;  and  died  in  peace  and  quiet,  which  Mr.  Adams 
j never  will  submit  to  do — the  poet  Juvenal  died  in 
peace  and  quiet,  at  a good  old  age,  under  the  tyr- 
anny of  Trajan.  Again:  that  black  bastard  Jugur- 
tha  becomes  a victim  in  Mr.  Adams’  hatred  of  Pen- 
man violence.  The  rascal  deserved  to  be  whipped 
by  every  honest  man  all  round  the  world,  whatever 
Mr.  Adams’  sympathy  with  his  color  may  make  of 
it,  who  makes  hi  in  not  only  a victim,  but  one  of  the 
earliest  victims  of  Roman  rudenesss.  This  is  like 
Mr.  Adams’  Ohio  chronology,  when  he  dated  the  age 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  some  centuries  wrong  for  the 
buckeyes.  Sylla  and  Marius,  whom  this  learned 
gentleman  mentions  as  Jugurthu’s  companions,  weie 
they  among  the  earliest,  or  last,  of  at  least  the  Ro- 
man Republicans?  Gen.  Jackson  having  said  that  lie 
likes  the  Roman  rule  of  not  parting  with  territory — 
certainly  a very  good  one — Mr.  Adams  falls  foul  ol 
the  Romans  and  owold  Roman,  with  most  historical 
fury,  and  many  ludicrous-anachronisms. 

1 venture  to  doubt  his  taste — his  metaphorical  ima- 
gery. VVliat  shall  we  say  of  his  falsifying  the  epopee 
of  the  general’s  willingness ? of  the  bend  sinister  ol  a 
boa  constrictor  which  r.ot  only  gulps  down  a goat,  (a 
he-goat,  it  may  be  presumed)  but  the  animal  has  an 
escutcheon?  More  awful  still,  when  I poke  my  head, 
from  under  my  shell,  what  do  1 hut  hiss?  What  a 
strange  creature  1 roust  be!  Whether  snake  or  snap- 
ping tortoise,  I am  quite  at  a loss  to  say.  Once  more: 


Mr.  Erving,  it  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Adams,  wor 
shipped  foreign  missions.  They  are  his  heaven,  Mr 
Adams  says.  If  foreign  missions  are  heaven,  as  Mr. 
Adams  insists,  (with,  I submit,  rather  a poor  pun  on 
Paradise  Regained)  what  a heathen  idolalor  and 
dreadful  sinner  he  has  been  himself!  It  makes  one 
shudder  to  think  of  it.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  by  means  of  constructive  heavenly 
journeys,  and  other  et  ceteras  of  his  idol  a t ry , does  it 
appear,  in  a single  public  document,  has  he  had  for 
that  winked  worship.  He  should  be  put  in  a Magda- 
len asylum,  and  purified,  if  possible,  before  he  dies 
impenitent. 

The  poor  Romans  suffer  terribly  at  his  hands;  he 
lays  about  among  them  unmercifully.  Still  he  is  just; 
for  he  lashes  their  enemies,  too,  particularly  the 
Huns  and  Goths,  and  all  oilier  Don  Cossacks  of  the 
old  regime.  Alaric  and  Attiia  who  punished  the  Ro- 
mans severely,  they  are  severely  handled  for  it — 
though  one  would  think  Mr.  Adarns  should  have 
thanked  them  for  conquering  those  abominable  Ro- 
mans, admired  by  our  old  Roman.  Not  he,  however. 
One  is  the  scourge  of  God;  the  other  is  the  pest  of 
nations.  The  conceit  is  pretty,  hut  the  argument  is 
not  so  good.  If  Mr.  Adams  should  come  to  be  call- 
ed the  pest  of  congress,  how  would  that  do? 

Ate  hot  from  hell:  that  must  sound  well  at  Brain- 
tree. But  is  it  true?  My  impression  is,  that  Ate 
was  a naughty  woman  of  the  earth — earthy,  and  did 
not  reside  in  hell  I defer  at  once,  however,  to  Mr. 
Adams’ superior  familiarity  in  those  parts.  After 
Ate  hot  from  hell,  comes  next  ins  grinding  invective, 
grinding  to.  impalpable  powder,  (happily  not  gun- 
powder, though  a very  sulphureous  smell),  pulveriz- 
ing, blowing  to  atoms,  with  one  of  his  tremendous 
whiffs,  a magnetic  stroke,  another  bad  place  to 
which  beseems  to  have  no  good  will,  if  he  does  not 
hear  it  downright  spite,  the  purgatory  of  the  Romish 
church.  From  this  expression  may  we  not  all  be 
sure  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  whatever  he  may  be, 
is  at  any  rate  no  Puseyile. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  he  is  not  a Mor- 
mon,-perhaps  a Millerite.  He  says  in  one  of  these 
Braintree  philippics,  in  the  homily  part  of  it,  that 
ever  since  he  read  what  our  Saviour  said  in  the  Sy- 
nagogue, of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  he  (Mr.  Adams) 
has  had  no  doubt  that  both  wars  and  slavery  will 
cease  on  the  earth.  Now  that  would  be  a great  eco- 
nomy, even  though  it  might  not  put  a stop  to  the 
slave  trade,  and  other  piracies  by  sea.  Still,  can  we 
believe  it?  If  Mr.  Adams  sincerely  does,  let  him 
repair  to  Nauvoo,  or  put  on  assension  robes.  Cer- 
tainly the  wildest  perversion  of  scripture  by  these 
fanalics'never  more  absurdly  misinterpreted  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  doctrines  of  the  Christian’s  hope. 

Erving’s  attack  is  no  worse  than  every  day  impu- 
tation on  every  man.  General  Jackson’s  letter  to 
Brown  is  a model  for  Mr.  Adams  of  gentleman-like 
imitation  of  unfavorable  impression.  And  I not  only 
utter  not  a word  of  censure,  but  a sentence  of  ex- 
tenuation. For  all  this  Mr.  Adams  returns  torrents 
of  vulgar  and  foolish  malediction.  Can  he  be  offend- 
ed at  being,  not  rudely,  charged  with  aversion  to 
certain  parts  of  the  union,  whose  three  speeches 
teem  witli  it?  whose  course  in  congress  is  nothing 
else?  He  ought  to  be  proud  of  it.  Massachusetts 
blood  shed  in  expelling  the  Indians  by  Harmer,  * 
St.  Clair,  and  Wayne,  from  ground  where  now 
Cincinnati  stands,  is  invidiously  mentioned  as  pro- 
tection exacted  for  the  west.  The  pacification  of 
Florida — the  province  of  li is  own  acquisition — in 
like  mjinner  flung  at  as  eastern  protection  of  the 
south.  What  would  we  have?  Will  any  tiling  con- 
tent him?  He  has  undergone  mortifications  trying 
to  any  temper,  during  the  last  twenly  years;  hut, 
assuredly, 'his  manner  of  contending  with  them  is  in 
very  had  feeling  and  very  bad  taste. 

Confusion  must  needs  be  a prevailing  element  in 
the  mind,  conduct,  and  arguments,  whether  oral  or 
written,  of  so  passionate  an  old  man;  old  age,  which, 
like  maternity,  it  has  been  said,  is  a sort  of  priest- 
hood, sacred  from  assault.  Never  have  1 assaulted 
him,  Never  have  1 defended  myself  until  advised 
by  judicious  friends,  as  well  as  moved  by  not  uridis 
ciplined  instincts.  No  one  can  think  tiiat  his  aggres- 
sions are  manly,  since  they  are  the  blows  of  one 
shielded  by  years;  but  who,  if  a gentleman,  would 
not  himsell  continually  assail  with  almost  irrespon- 
sible provocation.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the 
dates  of  the  three  publications  of  his  late  speeches, 
which  induced  me  to  suppose,  till  very  recently,  that 
his  altack-on  me  was  to  tie  m the  house  of  represen- 
ts! ves.  He  saiil  in  the  Boston  speech  that  he  had  a 
rod  for  me,  to  be  applied  in  another  place  which  I 
-opposed  would  he  congress.  He  has  preferred  the 
newspapers;  and  by  that,  puts  me  too,  to  the  unex 
peeled  trouble  of  writing.  Just  as  he  pleases. 

C.  J.  1NGERSOLL. 

Washington,  December  7,  1844. 
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Never  was  a more  delightful  New  Year  day  in  this 
climate  ihsfn  the  one  just  past.  It  was  like  a Mayday, 
and  community  enjoyed  it  accordingly.  It  remains 
mild  since.  Baltimore  harbor  is  free  from  ice. 

The  holydays  being  over,  the  operations  of  another 
year  commences.  All  eyes  are  directed  to  the  capital, 
anxious  io  ascertain  the  new  ramification  of  parties  there, 
on  which  the  policy  of  the  government  is  considered  to 
dependent.  A few  days  will  determine  the  fate  of  the 
various  propositions  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union, 
or  defer  the  measure  for  the  action  of  the  coming- admin- 
istration A bold  effort  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  carry 
the  measure  at  once,  but  the  language  of  the  most  san- 
guine friends  of  the  measure  is  not  that  of  confidence  of 
success  at  present. 

Business  Circles-  Prospee's  for  business  are  by  no 
means  flattering.  The  tendency  of  prices  of  all  our  pro- 
ducts continue  downwaVd,  a?  well  as  the  prices  of  stocks. 
There  is  even  a shock  felt  in  the  value  of  annuities, 
ground  rents,  &e.  in  const quence  of  the  agrarian  dis- 
turbances in  the  slate  < f New  York.  The  sensative 
begin  to  apprehend  that  property  of  all  kind  Is  becom- 
ing insecure,  in  consequence  of  an  avowed  disposition 
to  have  a general  scramble,- or  at  least  to  put  real  estate 
into  “hedge,  podge.’’  Conservative  spirit  is  necessary  to 
arrest  t he  tendency. 

The  spring  trade.  New  York  papers  say,  that-  the 
importations  to  that  port  for  the  spring,  promise  to  be 
moderate,  and  so  they  ought  to  be.  Tte  last  freight  fist 
of  the  packet  United  Sta'es  was  £530.  She  lias  some- 
times hod  a list  amounting  to  £1,900.  The  Dutchess  of 
Orleans,  from  Havre  had  a fair  freight  list,  but  other 
packets  from  France  perhaps  may  not  have  as  good  for-  j 
turn?. 

The  New  York  Express  in  alluding  to  the  price  of  cot-  j 
ton,  rays:  “This  news  has  hack. an  influence  in  our 

market,  and  particularly  with  those  interested  in  the 
south.  It  pervades  all  southern  operations;  it  has  check-  j 
ed  the  spirit  to  purchase,  and  agents  are  not  as  greedy' 
to  make  advances.  The  supply  of  goods  to  be  purchas- 
ed, must  be  proportionally  less,  as  the  prospects  of  pay 
are  less,  and  the  complexion  of  things  yet  so  unfavora- 
ble. The  proceedings  at  Washington  are  by  no  means 
cheering;. — the  Texan,  Mexican,  and  Oregon  questions 
are  all.  in  a delicate  position,  with  but  little  prospect  of  any 
improvement. 

Money  Market.  Five  millions  of  the  United  States 
debt  being  payable  on  the  1st  instant,  three  millions  , 
of  it  owned  in  Boston,  are  drawn  from  the  deposite  ! 
banks  of  New  York  This  with  the  shipments  of  specie 
for  Europe  amounting  to  S&.183-  in  Ipayinent  for  their 
heavy  importations  of  last  spring  and  summer,  more 
than  half  of  which  has  been  shipped  since  the  1-st  Octo- 
ber, has  diminished  the  specie  in  the  N.  York  banks  so 
ma  eriailv,  that  they  have  had  to  eontract  their  discounts 
since  the  15-th  of  November  to  the  amount  of  about 
six  millions.  The  rate  of  interest  has  advanced  to 
six  and  seven  psr  cent,  in  consequence.  Several  heavy 
failures  took  place  last  week  at  Ne.v  York,  principally 
amongst  men  engaged  rn  shipping  American  provisions 
to  England,  One  or  two  of  the  houses  that  suspended 
are  said  to  have  resumed.  Others  go  by  the  board. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Boston  Bos  , that  from  De- 
cember last  to  February  ensuing,  at  least  one  million  of 
dollars  will  ie  paid  out  in  Boston,  in  railroad  and  factory 
corporation  dividends. 

Money,  says  Btckneli’s  Reporter,  may  be  quoted  at 
six  per  cent.,  in  Philadelphia.  Banks  have  more  paper 
submitted  to  them  than  they  can,  or  are  willing  to- dis- 
count. Out  of  doors  the  rate  is  about  seven  percent. — I 
The  banks  have  contracted  their  discounts  very  materi- 
ally within  a short  time. 

The  Bank  of  England,  according  to  their  last  report 
have  about  sixty-one  millions  of  dollars  in  speeie  and 
bullion  in  vault,  and  are  loaning  at  and  3 per  cent. 


The  Banksof  New  Hampshire.  According  to  their 
official  statements  ot  the  1st  December,  1844,  sixteen 
banks  in  the  state  show  a 

Circulation  . . SI, 139, 775 

Depostles  . . . 463,065 

Hpecie  . . . 125,171 

Loans  . - . 2.480,079 

Five  of  those  banks,  viz:  the  Ashuelot,  Commercial, 
Merrimack,  Lebanon,  and  Lancaster,  have  exceeded 
(he  amount  they  were  legally  authorised  t.<  circulate  to 
an  aggregate  amount  of  $4S,800  and  are  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Che  attorney  general. 

At  N.  York,  “a  good  Business  is  doing  in  butter  for, 
the  Engfsh  market;  15 -cents  ts  c fie  red  for  COO  packages 
prime  dairy  and  refused.  Thus  far  cheeseN  is  in  good 
request,  but  the  supply  is  quits  small.” 


Treasury  Notes.  Amount  outstanding  oil  the  1st 
instant,  as  officially  reported  81,822,063  17. 


Flour.  It  was-supposed  that  large  .quantities  of  flour 
would  he  reoeived  at  Boston  during  ibe ipsssent  winter 
From  Western  New  Yotk,  inasmuch  as  the  rail  road  are 
allowed  to  transport  freight  while  ilie  J2rie.cnn&!  is  closed. 
This  expectation,  v.c  Jearn  from  the  Boston  Atlas,  is 
likely  to  be  disappointed, 'in  consequence  of. the  high 
rates  of  freight  demanded  on  (he  rajj  .roods,— -which, 
added  to  the  -tolls  to  be  paid  to  the  slate  of  JsTew  York, 
amount  to  a prohibition.  The  freight  on  flour  from  Buf- 
falo to  Boston,  including  the  toll  in  tjhe  state  o/NTe.v.' 
York,  is  i 1 -SO  to  SI  65  per  barrel. 


W heat.  The  amount  of  wheat  at  Chicago,  when  the 

vigation  closed,  is  estimated  at  bet  ween  100  and  125,000 

shels.  It  commands  65  to  67  cents  for  winter  and  50 

CO  cents  for  spring. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  The  house  of  representatives 
on  Thursday  'he  2d  instant,  went  into  the  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  Texas  question  on  motion  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ingersoll.  The  rules  being  suspended  for  the  purpose  by 
a vote  of  117  to  63.  The  public  land  bill  would  have 
teen  first  in  order  in  committee,  but  was  laid  by. 

The  report  made  from  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Weller,  offered  his  project,  [heretofore  inserted,] 
as  an  amendment, — and 

Mr.  Douglass,  offered  his  project,  [inserted  in  this 
Humber,]  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  then  took  the  floor  and  argued  in 
favor  of  immediate  annexation.  In  the  raidst  of  his  ar- 
gimrenf,  the,cne  hour  expired,  and  the  floor  was  assign- 
ed to 

Mr.  Belser,  who  spoke  his  hour,  when  the  committee 
rose  and  reported  progress. 

Mr.  Tibbntts.  of  Ky..  by  general  consent,  now  intro- 
duced  his  bills  for  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Slates  over  Texas,  and  making  Texas  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  Rend  and  referred. 

Mr.  Belser,  of  Ala.,  then  submitted  a plan,  tendering 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  Tex- 
as. until  the  question  of  annexation  is  definitely  settled, 
which  was  also  read  and  referred. 

Another  caucus  of  the  loco  members  of  congress  was 
h'efd  on  Thursday  evening,  with  a view  of  arriving  at  a 
Conclusion  in  regard  to  the  annexation  question,  ft  is 
stated  that  a majority  of  thirty  one  of  the  caucus,  voted 
J or  immediate  annexation,  but  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  which  of  the  proposed  projects  should  be  carried. 

The  debate  commanded  much  attention.  Several 
members  of  the  cabinet  and  many  senators  were  present. 

New  Hampshire. — The  legislature  of  this  state  has 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
The  final  vote  in  the  house  stood  136  to  61;  a test  vote 
when  the  house  was-  full  stood  152  to  77. 

ABOLITIONISTS. 

The  Rev.  Charles  T.  Jbirey,  convicted  m Baltimore  ei- 
fy  court  in  three  several  indictments  for  aiding  and  abet- 
ting in  abdacting  slaves,  was  heard  by  counsel  on  a 
motion  to  arrest  judgment,  on  Saturday  last.  The  mo- 
tion was  overruled, — -the  motion  for  a new  trial  was 
abandoned,- and  the  prisoner,  at  his  own  request,  was 
sentenced  priva'ely,  and  the  crowd  that  attended  with 
the  expectation  of  hearing  him  address  the  court,  were 
disappointed.  O.i  Monday  he  received  the  sentence. — 
On  the  1st  indictment,  confinement  in  the  penitentiary 
front  December  23;h,  1814,  to  2d  of  April,  1817.  On  the 
2d  indictment  until  2d  April,  1849.  On  the  3d  indict- 
ment until  2d  April,  1851,  and  was  forthwith  removed 
to  the  penirenriarv.  where  he  is  now  at  work,  weaving. 

Miss  Delia  A.  IVebstcr,  tried  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
last  week,  on  a charge  of  abducting  slaves  from  their 
masters,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  incarcera- 
tion in  the  penitentiary  lor  two  years.  The  jury,  in  con- 
sideration of  her  sex,  signed'  a petition  to  the  governor 
for  her  pardon.  Miss  W.  was  engaged  as  a teacher  of 
a school  in  Lexington,  and  is  said  id  be  of  a very  re- 
spectable fannlv.  Iler  parents  reside  in  Vermont, 

Mr.  FnirbanH,  who  was  canegrned  in  the  abduction 
ol  the  slaves,  has  had  his  case  continued  over  until 
March  n -xt.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  his  con- 
viction. 

Abolition  convention  at  Washington.  The  Albany 
Patriot  says  it  is  in  contemplation  to  hold  an  abolition 
convention  in  Washington  city  on  tire  1st  of  March 
next,  provided  200  persons  in  the  various  slates  will  agree 
to  attend  it.  The  object  to  this  movement  is  set  forth 
as  follows: 

"1.  Tt  will  be  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  extent  of 
slavery  in  the  Distr  ct  of  Columbia,  and  the  territory  of 
Florida. 

2.  To  get  at  facts  relative  to  I he  sale  and  transfer  of 
slaves,  through  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  inter  state 
slave  trade  under  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  to  lake  measures  for  the  abolition  of  said 
trade 

3.  To  arrive,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  at  the 
amount  of  Support  which  the  government  indirectly  fur- 
nishes to  slavery  by  and  through  its  diplomatic  inter- 
course 

“Application  will  be  mode  at  the  proper  time  to  the 
bouse  of  representatives  for  the  use  of  their  hall.  The 
Colonization  and  Temperance  Societies  have  had  it,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  body  should  refuse  to  grant 
it  to  us.  Should  such  an  application  be  refused,  how- 
ever, the  convention  will  meet  on  the  national  grounds 
near  the  capitol.’’’ 

Bequests.  The  la'e  Paul  Beck,  esq.  of  Philadelphia 
made  bequests  to  forty  eight  charitable  and  other  socie- 
ties in  that  city,  amounting  to  835,560.  To  the  Soup 
Societies  of  Philadelphia  he  left  a ground  rent  of  $500 
per  annum,  and  also  one  oi  $5>0  per  annum  for  distri- 
bution of  fuel  to  the  poor. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  The  Chat  lesion  Post  says — A 
number  of  our  most  enterprising  townsmen  are  engaged 
in  procuring  subscriptions  for  the  erection  in  our  eiiy  of 
a steam  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  goods 
and  yarn.  We  wish  success  to  their  patriotic  attempt. 

It  is  in  this  very  way  only  that  the  prosperity  of  Charles- 
ton admits  of  revival.  All  classes  of  citizens  are  interest 
ed  in  such  an  enterprise,  for  on  its  realization  will  arise 
other  establishment:;. 


Deaths  during  the  last  week  at  Baltimore  60,  of  which 
15  were  under  one  year,  10  were  free  colored,  3 slaves: 
9 died  of  consumption. 

At  Georgetown,  D.  C.  on  the  night  of  the  1st  instant, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  Colonel  Benjamin  Fowler , 
for  many  years  chief  clerk  in  the  United  States  lo- 
pogranh’cal  department — Col  >nel  Fowler  commanded 
the  39th  regiment  of  Maryland  troops,  at  the  battle 
of  Nurth  Point,  in  defence  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  of 
which  he  was  then  a resident.  He  was  an  excellent 
officer  and  a worthy  man.  His  remains  were  removed 
to  the  city  of  Annapolis  of  which  he  was  a Halve.  Both 
branches  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  session  there 
resolved  in  respect  to  his  memoir  and  services,  to  at- 
tend his  funeral,  and  the  National  Flag  was  by  them 
ordered  to  be  displayed  half-mast  during  the  day. 

R.  H.  Belt , esq  U.  S.  consul  at  Matamoras,  died  at 
that  port  on  the  11th  of  the  fever  which  prevailed  there 
as au  epidemic. 

The  lion.  Joseph  L Tillinghasl , late  a member  of con- 
gress from  Rhode  Island,  died  suddenly  at  his  residence 
in  Providence  on  Sunday  night  last,  being  found  dead 
in  his  bed. 

Episcopal  trial.  The  trial  of  bishop  Onderdonk,  of 
New  York,  by  the  house  of  bishops,  was  terminated  on 
Thursday  last,  after  a full  hearing,  by  his  being  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  all  the  charges  preferred  against  him, 
except  one. 

Magnetic  telegraph.  The  Europeans  are  limping 
at  a respectful  distance  behind  the  Americans,  in  (lie 
go-a-head  lightning  line.  A late  Paris  paper  says,  “By 
a royal  ord'qnnance  2T0,000  francs  have  been  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  electro  telegraph,  by  way  of  an  expe- 
riment, on  a railroad  of  not  less  than  <30  nii'es  in  length. 
Should  it  succeed,  the  establishment  of  electro-telegraphs 
will  be  made  a condition  in  all  the  new  contracts  for 
railroads.  Mr.  Morse’s  system  has  been  under  consider] 
ation,  but  that  of  Mr.  Wheatstone,  an  Englishman,  will 
probably  be  adopted.” 

We  noticed  last  week,  the  ascertained1  fact,  that  the 
electro-magnetic  machine  could  be  substituted  for  the 
galvanic  pile,  and  the  operation  be  conducted  far  easier 
and  cheaper  than  was  before  thought  practicable — facts 
first  ascertained  and  tested  at  Washington.  We  have 
now  to  announce  the  additional  discovery,  also  demon- 
stated  l>y  experiments  upon  the  Washington  and  Balti- 
more magnetic  telegraph,  that  electric  explosions  may  be 
effected  at  any  moment,  and  at  any  distance  off,  to  which 
the  wires  may  be  conducted.*- The  secretary  of  war,  seat- 
ed at  lus  desk  in  Washington,  by  touching  a key  affixed 
thereto  could  instantly  explode  the  magazine  at  Fort 
McHenry,  or  that  at  Plaquemne,  below  New  Orleans, 
if  the  wires  were  conducted  there.  The  secretary  of  the 
navy,  by  aid  of  a sub-marine  apparatus,  could  as  readily 
blow  a ship  of  the  line  entering  New  York  harbor  or 
Lynnhaven  bay,  “sky  high.” 

Mjlwaukie,  commenced  eight  years  ago,  has  now  a 
population  of  S000,  and  supports  a daily  newspaper! 

Naval- — African  squadron.  The  United  States  ship 
Decatur,  Captain  Mayo;  arrived  at  Norfolk  or  the  2d 
ins-ta-nt,  in  31  days  from  Porto  Pra-ya.  Capt.  Mayo  left 
Norfolk  in  July,  ’43,  in  command  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Macedonian.  The  CFuise  on  the  African  station 
being  completed,  and  the  Decatur  being  ordered  to  a 
southern  port,  an  exchange  of  commands  was  effected 
between  commander  Abbott  and  Capt.  Mayo — the  first 
being  anxious  to  enter  a southern  port;  thus,  both  being 
brought  within  a few  days  run  of  their  respective  homes, 
without  expense  or  injury  to  the  service. 

The  Macedonian,  United  States  frigate,  commander 
Abbott,  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  commodore  Per- 
ry, may  be  expected  daily  from  Port  Prava.  The  United 
Slates  sloop  sf  war  Yorkloum,  sailed  Nov.  30.  for  tho 
coast  of  Africa.  United  States  sloop  of  war  Preble,  lieu  I . 
commanu’t  James  W.  Miller;  left  same  day  on  a cruise 
for  recruiting,  having  hud  some  slight  sickness  on  board. 

Capt.  H.  A.  Adams,  of  the  United  States  navy,  lias- 
resigned  his  commission. 

Regulation.  Navy  department,  December  16 'h,  1344. 

Assistant  surgeons  on  board  all  national  vessels  are 
entitled  to  mess  and  have  quarters  with  ward  room  offi- 
cers, ami  to  receive  the  usual  courtesies  and  ceremonies 
of  such  officers.  i J-  Y.  Mason- ..j 

Mediterranean  squadron — The  United  Stales  frigate 
Columbia,  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Wednesday,  after  a 
passage  of  42  days  from  Gibraltar,  and  56  days  front 
Mahon. 

Lsftat  Mahon,  4th  November,  United  States  frigate 
Cumberland,  commodore  Smith;  sloop  of  war  Plymouth, 
commander  Henry;  and  sloop  of  war  Fairfield,  com- 
mander Downing,  to  sail  in  10  days  for  Gibraltar  and 
the  Atlantic,  the  latter  lor  the  United  States. 

The  dumb  speak.  Tiie  Louisville  Courier,  mentions 
that  Joseph  D Tisdale,  of  Indiana,  who  was  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  who,  for  the' last  eighteen  months,  has 
been  attending  the  school  of  the  Rev,  Robert  T.  Ander- 
son, of  Christian  county,  Kentucky,  now  pronounces 
quite  distinctly,  can  read  intelligibly,  and  is  capable  of 
making  anv  of  his  wants  known  without  recourse  to  the 
slate.  The”  editor  adds:  “We  have  no  doubt  but  he  will 
be  enabled,  by  further  application,  to  speak  fluently. — 
Mr.  Anderson’s  school  has  been  in  operation  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  and,  during  that  time,  he  has  taught  a 
number  of  dumb  persons  to  speak.  Notwithstanding 
his  institution  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  except  in  the 
rrmediate  neighbotliood  in  which  it  is  located-” 
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APPOINTM ENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate. 

First  auditor  of  the  treasury  department.  William 
Collins,  nice  T.  Iv.  Wise,  ilecoased. 

Collectors  of  the.  customs. 

For  (he  district  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Janies  Miller. 

For  the  district  of  N.  York,  Cornelius  P.  Van 

Ness. 

For  Ibe  district  of  Baltimore,  Wm.  H.  Marriott. 

For  the  dlstri"l  of  Bridgetowu,  N.  J.,  Lorenzo 

F.  Lee. 

For  the  district  of  Obuster,  Mass.,  Eli  F.  Stacy, 
vice  Addison  Gilbert,  commission  revoked. 

For  the  district  of  Middletown,  Coa.,  Philip  Sage, 
vice  Austin  B.il  livin,  removed. 

Consuls.  Robert  Walsh,  at  Paris,  trice  Lorenzo 
Draper,  recalled-. 

Franklin  Lippincott,  at  Cien  Fuegos,  i-icp  Samuel 
McLean,  transferred  to  the  consulate  of  Trinidad 
de  Cuba. 

Surgeon  U.  S.  navy.  Chas.  A.  Hassler,  from  22d 
July,  1841. 

Slssistanl  surgeons.  Ja.mes  Hamilton,  Chas.  H. 
Oakley,  Bernard  Henry,  j r. , Robert  T.  Maccoun, 
Wm.  A.  Harris,  and  Robert  E.  Wall. 

Purser  U.  S.  navy.  jas.  A.  Semple,  from  12ih 
October,  1844. 

(J.  S.  marshal.  Western  district  of  Pennsylvania 
The  president  has  appointed  Samuel  Hays,  esq  .vice 
H.  C.  Boalcr,  deceased. 

Diplomatic.  An  interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Cush- 
ing’s embassy  will  be  found  on  auolher  page  of  th is 
number. 

Hon.  A.  Smith,  Texan  Minister  to  England  and 
France,  is  in  the  city  of  N.  York,  en  route  to  Texas. 

Mr.  Elms  the  new  charge  d ’affairs  to  Venezuela, 
arrived  at  Laguayra  on  the  2C'h  of  November.  His 
predecessor,  Mr.  Hall,  will  return  via  St.  Thomas, 
to  New  O.'leari*. 

Consuls.  The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  has 
appointed  Mr.  Fitzheupr  Homer  consul  of  the  Orien- 
tal Pvepubiie  in  Bistnn. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  ha*  recognised 
Don  Juan  Munoz  as  consul  of  Spam  for  the  port  of 
New  Orleans. 

T.  W.  Robisen,  esq.  American  Consul  at  Santa 
Martha,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  died  ou  the  4:n  o! 
December  last. 

Bank  of  t-ic  Luited  States  of  Pa.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  *1.01  hholuers  was  held  on  the  6 h ins!. 
John  Bacon  esq  chairman,  J -hn  R.  Cnaruller,  sect. 
The  U.  Stales  Gazette  gives  an  account  uf  the  pro- 
ceedings, from  which  we  learn,  that 

There  is  now  due  from  the  bank  to 

Europeans  on  loans  $12, MO, 350  00 

Do.  do.  for  interest  1 03.839  UO 

That  the  bank  has  hypothecated  on 

account  of  said  loans  $11,675,903  00 

And  do.  on  account  of  said  interest  £2os’2!»4  U0 


Notes  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  in 

circulation  on  the  1st  Jan.  1S45,  $3,325  736  90 

P"3t  ni|tcs.  348,793  90 

Individual-balances,  480,027  35 

ilM.k  balances,  183,331  53 


Less  the  a nount  on  hand  in  the 
three  trusts,  viz. 

Bus.  notes  1st  trust  285  325  03 
2d.  no.  914  741)  00 
3J.  do.  1,3.59.917  39 


$4,337,838  85 


$2,559,382  39 


' . $1,777,906  46 1 

A, ;out  $300,000  of  the  currency  reported  above, 
is  of  notes  of  the  old  bank  charted  in  1815,  and 
which  probably  have  all  been  lost. 

A committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  facts  t.i  the  controversy  between 
the  United  States  government  aud  the  bank,  and  to 
memorialize  congress  in  reference  thereto. 

It  appears  that  the  bank  have  appealed  front  the 
late  decision  of  the  district  court  at  New  Orleans 
to  the  supreme  court. 
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In  the  course  of  debate,  the  treatment  of  the  gov- 
vernniont  towards  the  bank  was  complained  of  as 
exceedingly  grievous  in  relation  id  the  claims  at  issue 
in  that  suit,  amounting  to  some  $200,000  besides  in- 
terest and  costs — and  originating  in  a bill  drawn 
upon  France  which  was  protested. 

U.  S.  Court.  Ericsson's  propellers.  Important  de- 
cision. In  the  United  States  court  setting  in  New 
York,  the  jury  have  decided  the  propeller  of  Mr. 
Ericsson  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  patent  of  John  B 
Emerson,  who  is  thus  declared  to  be  the  original  in- 
ventor. A verdict  was  given  for  Mr.  E person  for 
$3  575.  Stated  to  he.  the  largest  amount  of  damages 
ever  rendered  to  that  court  in  a patent  suit  The 
defendants  are  engine  builders  in  New  York,  engag- 
ed largely  in  the  manufacture  of  the  wheel,  known 
as  tile  Ericsson  propeller. 

National  project.  A Washington  corrcspon 
dent  of  the  N.  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says 
that  Mr.  Cashing  has  a project  in  view  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a more  direct  intercourse  with  Chi- 
na, by  lines  of  steamships,  by  way  of  Panama  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  that  tie  government  is 
prepared  to  offer  facilities  for  the  execution  of  tho 
project. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  three  new  sloops  of  war,  Portsmouth,  Jimes- 
lown,  and  Si.  fJ.irys,  built  upon  plans  of  the  naval 
constructors,  now  at  Norfolk,  are  nearly  ready  for 
sea,  and  there  is  much  curiosity  to  have  their  rela- 
tive sailing  qualities  tested  by  a trial  ofspeed,  They 
will  probably  sail  together  in  a few  days. 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ships  Macedonian  and 
Decatur  held  a meeting  at  Fort  Praya,  on  tho  7th  of 
November  last,  and  adopted  resolutions  expressive 
of  their  respect  f>r  the  memory  of  the  late  Surgeon 
Louts  Woolf  ley,  of  the  Decatur.  Thev  alscresolv 
ed  to  enclose  a spot  of  ground  near  the  town  of 
Port  Praya,  and  there  inter  the  remains  of  their  de- 
ceased fellow  officer. 

A letter  from  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  African 
Squadron,  states  that  the  rases  of  the  African  fever 
reported  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Preble  were  of  a 
mild  character,  with  none  of  the  malignant  symp- 
toms usually  attending  it. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton,  Cant.  Stockton,  ar- 
rived at  Norfolk  on  the  8th  inat.,  arid  it  is  stated,  is 
to  go  to  England  for  another  to  be  manufactured 
there,  for  which  orders  have  been  sent  out. 

i he  president  elect.  In  reply  to  an  invitation 
from  Messrs.  Josepti  1.  Merrick,  Charles  Margin, 
and  others,  a committee  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Polk, 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.  inviting  him  to  pass  through 
that  town  ou  his  way  to  the  seat  of  government, — 
Mr.  Polk,  courteously  thanking  them  says — “f  re- 
gret that  it  will  probably  be  out  of  my  power  so  to 
do.  Necessary  and  pressing  duties  will  detain  me 
at  home  until  the  early  part  of  February  next, 
which  will  require  me  to  proceed  by  the  most  direct 
route — occupying  (he  shortest  time — to  Washington 
city.  1 shall  most  probably  cross  the  mountains, 
overland  frouq  Wheeling  and  by  rail  way  from  Cum- 
berland direct  to  Wa-ffimgton. 

Supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Decision 

in  the  case  if  Thomas  IV.  Dorr.  The  following  is  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  justice 
MrL°an,  adverse  to  the  application  for  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus — 

Ec  pnrlt ; Application  uf  Thomas  W.  D rr  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

riioma3  W . Don*  was  convicted  before  the  su 
preme  court  of  Rhode  Island,  at  March  term,  18 M, 
of  treason  against  the  Slate  of  Rhode  Island;  and 
sentenced  to  the  slate  prison  for  life.  And  it  ap- 
pears from  the  affidavits  of  Francis  C Treadwell,  a 
counsellor  at  law  of  this  court  and  others,  that  per-! 
sonal  access  lo  Dorr,  in  his  confinement,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  desired  a writ  of  error  to  remove  the  re- 
cord of  hi 4 conviction  to  this  court,  has  been  refus- 
ed. Ou  Hus  ground  the  above  application  has  been 
made. 

Have  the  court  power  to  issue  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  Inis  case?  This  is  a preliminary  question, 
and  must  be  firat  considered* 


The  original  jurisdiction  of  IhH  court  is  limited  hv 
the  constitution  10  cases  aflecling  ambassador*  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  where  a state  is  a 
party.  Its  appellate  jurisdiction  is  regulated  by  ads 
of  congress.  Under  the  common  law,  it  ,.a„ 
ciae  no  jurisdiction. 

A9  th  is  case  cannot  be  brought  under  the  head  of 
original  jurisdiction,  if  sustainable,  it  must  be  under 
the  appellate  power. 

The  14th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  ] 7fig  pro/ 
vffies,  “That  the  courts  of  the  United  Stales’sfiall 
have  power  to  issue  writs  of  scire  facias,  habeas 
corpus,  and  all  other  writs  not  specially  provided  hv 
statute,  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  agreeable  to  the 
principles  and  usages  of  la  w.  An  ! th  .1  either  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  as  well  as  judge*  of  the 
district  courts,  shall  have  power  to  iSsUS  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  purpo.-c  of  an  inquiry  into  Ih- 
causeot  commitment:  piovided  that  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  in  no  case  extend  la  pris  mers  in  Gji 
unless  where  they  are  lo  custody  under  or  by  color  ,if 
Ihs  authority  of  the  U.  States,  or  are  committed  fur 
trial  before  some  courl  of  the  same,  or  ar_>  necessary 

to  be  brought  into  court  to  testify.’’  ’ ' 

In  the  trial  of  Dorr,  it  was  insisted  that  the  Lw 
of  the  slate,  undei  which  he  was  prosecuted  was 
repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
And  on  this  ground  a writ,  of  error  is  desired  under 
the  twenty-filth  section  of  the  judiciary  act  above 
named.  That  as  the  prayer  for  this  writ  can  only  he 
made  by  D .rr,  or  by  someone  under  his  authority 
and  as  access  to  him  in  pris-  n is  denied,  it  is  insisted 
that  the  writ  to  bring  him  before  the  court  is  the 
only  means  through  which  this  court  can  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  his  case  by  a writ  of  error. 

Even  if  this  were  admitted;  yet  the  question  re- 
curs, whether  this  court  ha3  power  to  issue  the  writ 
to  bring  him  before  it.  That  it  has  no  such  power 
under  the  common  law,  is  clear.  And  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  power  no  where  exists,  unless  it  be 
found  in  the  fourteenth  section  above  cited. 

The  power  given  to  the  courts  in  this  section  to 
issue  writs  of  scire  facias,  habeas  corpus,  &c.  as  tega-d* 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  is  restricted  by  the  provi  o 
to  cases  where  a prisoner  is  “in  custody  under  or  by 
color  of  the  authority  of  the  U.  S'ates,  or  has  been 
committed  fer  trial  before  some  court  of  the  seme, 
or  is  necessary  to  be  brought  into  court  lo  testify. ’’ 

1 his  is  so  clear,  from  the  language  of  the  section, 
that  any  illustration  of  it  would  seem  to  be  unneces- 

ry.  The  words  of  the  proviso  are  unambiguous 

They  admit  of  but  one  construction;  and  that  they 
qualify  and  restrict  the  provisions  of  the  section  js 
indisputable. 

Neither  this,  nor  any  other  court  of  the  U.  State* 
or  judge  thereof,  can  issue  a habeas  corpus  to  bring 
up  a prisoner  who  is  in  custody  under  a sentence  or 
execution  of  a state  court,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  be  used  as  a witness.  And  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  imprisonment  be  under  civil  or  criminal 
process.  As  the  laiv  now  stands,  an  individual  tuho  mu/ 
be  indicted  in  n circuit  court,  for  treason  against  th?  ‘J 
States,  is  beyond  the  power  of  federal  courts  and  judges, 
if  he  be  in  custody  under  the  authority  of  a stale.  ° ’ 

Dorr  is  in  confinement  under  the  sentence  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island — consequent iv  this 
court  Ins  uo  power  to  issue  a habeas  corpus  to  biirw 
him  before  it.  Ii;s  presence  here  is  not  required  as 
a witness,  but  to  signify  to  the  court  whether  he 
desires  a writ,  of  error  to  bring  before  this  tribunal 
the  record  of  his  conviction. 

The  counsel  ill  Ibis  application  prays  for  a writ  of 
error;  but,  a*  it  appears  from  ins  own  admission  that 
tic  docs  not  act  under  the  authority  of  Djrr,  hjt  at 
the  request  of  Ins  friends,  the  prayer  cannot  ho  grant- 
led.  In  this  view,  it  is  unne  eseary  to  decide  who® 
ther  the  counsel  has  6lated  a case  which,  wuh  the 
authority  of  his  client,  entitles  him  to  a writ  of  error. 

Tiie  motion  fora  habeas  corpus  is  overruled. 

Ex  parte:  In  the  matter  of  Thomas  YViison  Dorr, 
on  petition  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  for  a wm 
of  erri.r  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Uhujo 
l -lam!. 

On  consideration  of  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Tread- 
well, of  counsel  fur  . the  petitioner,  on  a prior  day  of 
the  present  term  of  this  court,  (to  wit:  on  Wednes- 
day, the  1 1 th  instant),  and  of  the  argument  of  counsel 
in  support  of  the  motion  thereupon  had,  it  is  now  here 
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ord  rc5  and  adjudgei;  by  this  court,  tl  it  'he  said  mo  ( 
fion  he,  a . 1 the  same  it  her»bv • overruled 

By  Mr.  Justice  McLean.  27th  December,  4844. 1 

History  of  the  Florida  treaty  and  the  Texas 
boundary.  We  copy  the  annexed  important  historic 
statement  from  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the 
24th  of  December  last.  The  initial  used  as  a signa- 
ture, and.  the  internal  evidence  of  the  communica 
tion,  afford  strong,  if  not  conclusive  evidence,  that  it 
is  from  the  pert  of  Mr.  Governeur,  son-in-law  of  the 
late  president  Monroe.  The  writer  speaks  of  him- 
self as  a “near  personal  friend,”  “personal  represen- 
tative” of  Mr.  Monroe,  having  access  to  materials 
regarded  as  a “sacred  trust,”  &c.  &c.  He  puts  forth 
the  statements  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  living  and 
dead;  but  in  a spirit  of  moderation  and  candor;  in- 
viting the  calm  consideration  of  all,  controversy  with 
none,  but  distinctly  challenging  contradiction  from 
any.”  It  will  be  seen,  according  to  this  writer,  that 
the  “personal  representative”  of  Mr.  Monroe,  has 
written  proof  of  Jackson’s  approbation  of  the  treaty, 
by  which  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Texas  was  settled.  Should  this  be  followed  up  by 
the  expected  proofs,  they  will  cast  a new  and  singu- 
lar light  upon  the  controversy  subsisting  for  some 
months  past  between  John  Quincy  Adams,  general 
Jackson,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  and 
others  upon  this  very  treaty.  Particularly,  it  will  be 
seen,  does  the  article  summon  general  Jackson  to  a 
precise  and  searching  account.  The  general  has 
promised  the  public  a full  account  of  the  affair  in 
question,  aDd  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  prejudge  the 
case  until  he  has  full  time  to  perform  the  promise. 

“The  immediate  friends  of  the  late  president  Mon- 
roe have  not  witnessed  with  indifference  recent  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  treaty  of  1819,  generally 
termed  the  Florida  treaty— a prominent  measure  of 
his  administration.  If  they  have  hitherto  refrained 
from  remark,  under  all  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  has  been  under  a sincere  desire  that 
their  motives  should  not  be  misunderstood,  when,  in 
the  progress  of  time  it  would  become  them  to  be  heard. 

“If  Mr.  Monroe  were  living — in  full  confidence 
that  this,  with  his  other  public  acts,  would  receive 
the  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  of  posterity  on  a 
full  view  of  all  the  motives  which  induced  its  adop- 
tion— it  is  probable  he  would  leave  to  time  its  per- 
fect justification,  under  all  the  trying  circumstances 
ofthe  period  to  which  he  refers.  But,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  characteristic  integrity  which  distin- 
guished his  private  and  public  life,  he  would  be 
prompt  to  relieve  from  unmerited  censure  or  injury, 
any  individual  charged  with  the  assumed  injurious 
consequences  of  an  act  unequivocally  his  own. 

“Under  existing  circumstances  it  seems  proper 
that  his  personal  representalativss  should  do  no  less. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  single  spirit  to  shield  from  in- 
justice each  of  the  distinguished  individuals  associat- 
ed in  the  administration  of  that  day,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  render  full  justice  to  all,  that  the  present 
appeal  is  made. 

“With  these  remarks,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  no  member  of  that  administration  is  or  ought  to 
be  responsible  for  the  provisions  of  that  treaty. — 
Whether  regarded  with  favor  or  otherwise  at  the 
present  time,  they  were  the  results  of  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  Mr.  Monroe  himself.  With  these  ad- 
missions justiy  appropriated  to  the  living,  a few  re- 
marks seem  due  to  the  dead. 

“The  views  under  which  that  public  act  was  con- 
summated, securing,  as  Mr.  Monroe  with  a host  of 
others  then  believed,  all  the  great  objecis  of  national 
import  claiming  special  care,  belong  to  the  history  of 
those  times.  With  the  general  scope  of  ilie  policy 
which  shaped  the  measures  of  his  administration, 
they  will  in  due  time,  invite  the  judgment  of  the 
present  age.  If  the  dis;  ...it::’,  exist,  without  such 
evidence,  to  anticipate  its  ardict,  it  may  be  proper 
to  suggest  that  this  treaty  was  framed  twenty-six 
years  since,  the  country  comparatively  young,  and  its 
prospective  existence  menaced  by  many  difficulties 
ana  dangers,  both  athomeand  from  abroad,  evidently 
little  understood  at  the  present  day. 

“If,  under  tiie  wary  patriotism  of  that'administra- 
tion,  it  shall  hereafter  appear  that,  overleaping  im- 
minent sources  of  danger  in  her  growth  to  manhood, 
our  country  has  attained  unexampled  prosperity  at 
home  and  envied  influence  abroad,  may  it  not  savor 
of  injustice  and  ingratitude  that  they  who  in  her 
infancy  peaceably  secured  so  much,  Should  be  openly 
charged  with  treachery  to  her  real  interests,  because, 
without  putting  all  at  hazard,  they  did  not  then  ac- 
quire more?  The  justice  of  these  remarks  will  be 
more  apparent  when  it  shall  be  distinctly  known  that, 
in  addition  to  its  unanimous  confirmation  by  a senate 
eminently  distinguished  for  virtue  and  patriotism,  the 
act  in  questim  then  elicited  the  concurrence  of  many 
of  the  illustrious  now  dead,  and  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  living  of  the  present  day. 


“It  is  minently  due  lo  tiie  memory  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe explicitly  to  state  (hat,  in  the  execution  cf  the 
high  duties  involved  in  this  measure,  he  did  not  fail 
to  avail  himself-  of  all  th°  lights  which  patriotism 
and  experience  could  shed  upon  it.  Its  provisions 
were  the  subject  of  friendly  consultation  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison,  names  identified  with  no  conces- 
sion unworthy  of  their  country;  and  the  policy  dic- 
tated, especially  as  to  boundary,  has  the  written  ap 
probation  of  Jackson,  well  versed  in  the  localities  of 
a territory  to  which  they  refer,  then  lately  the  S'-ene 
of  military  services  distinguished  by  high  personal 
responsibility,  which  gave  him  new  claims  to  the 
grateful  recollections  of  bis  country. 

“It  will  be  apparent,  nor  is  there  any  disposition 
to  conceal  the  fact,  that  these  remarks  are  the  pro- 
duction of  a near  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
sensitive  to  the  further  progress  of  error,  and  im- 
pelled by  a sincere  desire  that,  in  doing  justice  to 
others,  at  least  some  portion  should  not  be  withheld 
from  him.  Dictated  by  a conviction  of  right,  they 
are  offered  in  a spirit  of  moderation  and  candor,  in- 
viting the  calm  consideration  of  all,  controversy 
with  none,  but  distinctly  challenging  contradiction 
from  any.  The  materials  on  which  they  are  founded 
are  taken  from  a depository  tainted  with  no  selfish 
considerations  and  regarded  as  of  sacred  trust.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  justice  and  historical  truth, 
they  are  preserved  to  promote  at  the  proper  time 
the  full  triumph  of  both,  and  only  accessible  now, 
when  just  cause  of  complaint  seems  to  exist  that  fhe 
just  limits  of  both  have  been  seriously  invaded.  G.” 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS  AND  ESTIMATES. 

A letter  from  secretary  of  treasury  laid  before 
congess  estimates  the  cost  of  restoring  the  branch 
mint  at  Charlotte  at  $35,000. 

II.  The  annual  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  of  the  revenue  marine  service. — This  report 
states  that  there  are  fourteen  revenue  cutters  in  ac- 
tive service,  viz: — At  Eastport,  Portland,  Boston, 
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Arrearages  for  1831 


Laid  on  the  table. 


gent  expenses 
;s  net  enumerate 
marine  corps 


$520,151 
I 1 3.447  42 
11.218  00 
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$535,457  49 
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Maine.  The  legislature  met  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  senate  organized  by  the  choice  of  Manly  B. 
Townsend,  esq.,  as  president,  he  having  received  18 
ofthe  22  votes  cast,  and  J.  O.  L.  Foster,  esq.,  as 
secretary.  Benjamin  L.  Cutter  of  Westbrooke,  mes- 
senger, and  the  Rev.  John  H.  Ingraham,  chaplain. 

The  house.  For  speaker,  iVIoses  McDonald,  esq., 
of  Limerick,  received  85  of  136  votes  cast,  and 
William  Paine,  esq.,  of  Bangor.  49.  Samuel  Bel- 
cher of  Farmington  was  chosen  clerk,  having  re- 
ceived 87  of  the  137  votes  cast.  Louis  O.  Cowen 
had  50. 

Massachusetts.  The  legislature  assembled  at 
Boston  on  Wednesday,  and  was  duly  organized. 
The  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  was  elected  president  of  the 
senate,  and  Samuel  H.  Walley,  jr.  esq.  speaker  of 
the  house  of  delegates. 

North  Carolina. — Senator  Ennell  “expunged.'" — 
The  fact  was  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  that  the 
state  senate  had  expelled  a Mr.  Ennett,  who  look  his 
seat  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  virtue  of 
a forged  certificate  from  the  sheriff  of  his  county.— 
The  fact  of  the  certificate  having  been  forged,  was 
beyond  doubt,  for  the  real  certificate  arrived  after- 
wards. The  affair  was  investigated.  Who  forged 
the  certificate  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  proved 
that  he  was  aware  of  its  being  a forgery  when  he 
took  his  seat  in  virtue  of  it.  The  resolution  to  expel , 
was  decided  by  a strict  parly  vote,  all  the  whigs  vot- 


Newport,  New  London,  New  York,  Delaware,  Bal-  ■ for  anc]  aji  the  locos  against  the  expulsion.  The 

latter  proposed  and  voted  lor  reprimanding,  instead 
of  expelling  Mr.  Ennett. 

Soon  after  this  decision,  three  of  the  whig  sena- 
tors having  quitted  the  seat  of  government  for  a 
time,  left  the  other  party  in  majority,  and  they  forth- 
with proceeded  to  expunge  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings from  the  journal  of  the  senate,  and  substituted 
a different  version  of  the  affair.  This  however  does 
by  whose  order  they  have  been  constructed  and  “that  j not  reinstate  Mr.  Ennett.  He  is  still  expelled.  A 


limore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  and  Lake  Erie.  Also,  two  iron  steam- 
ers in  the  same  service,  recently  constructed — the 
Legare,  upon  Ericsson’s  plan,  ordered  to  Key  West; 
and  the  Spencer,  upon  Hunter’s  plan,  stationed  at 
New  York. 

The  report  slates  that  the  performances  of  these 
steamers  have  not  realized  the  expectations  of  those 


their  cost  has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
department.”  Four  other  steam  cutters  are  being 
constructed:  one  at  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario;  one  at 
Boston;  one  at  Pittsburg;  and  one  at  Buffalo.  Con- 
tracts have  been  made  for  a supply  ol  bituminous 
coal  at  Key  West,  at  §7  87  per  ton;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  $5;  for  anthracite,  at  New  York, 
$4  75;  at  Boston,  $5  87;  at  Oswego,  $5  95.  The  es- 


writ  of  election  was  issued  to  supply  the  vacancy. — 
We  have  not  learnt  whether  Mr.  E.  is  again  a candi- 
date. 

Maryland. — Secretary  of  State.  Wm.  T.  Wootton 
Esq.  of  Prince  George’s  county,  was  nominated  by 
Gov.  Pratt  for  Secretary  of  Stale,  which  nomination 
was  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Col.  W. 


limated  expenditure  on  revenue  boats  attached  to  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
custom  houses  for  the  current  year  amounts  to  $64,-  taken  the  oath  of  office.  His  long  sendee  in  the  legis- 


762;  and  the  estimated  expenditure  on  the  revenue 
marine  for  the  current  year,  including  steamers 
Spencer  and  Legare,  since  they  were  commissioned, 
amounts  to  $220,465.  Tiie  amount  of  payments 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  construction  and 


lature  of  both  branches  of  which  he  lias  been  a mem- 
ber, renders  him  familiar  with  the  concerns  of  the 
state  and  qualifies  him  for  the  duties  to  which  he  is 
now  called. 

That  part  of  the  late  Governor’s  annual  message 


1844,  have  been — 

For  the  John  Tyler,  at  Pittsburg,  409 
tons,  $68,468  48 

For  the  Jefferson,  at  Oswego,  343  tons,  65,077  38 
For  the  Spencer,  at  N.  York,  398  tons,  86,779  27 
For  the  Legare,  at  N.  York,  364  tons, 

For  the  Dallas,  at  Buffalo,  391  tons, 

For  the  McLane,  at  Boston,  368  tons, 


82,001  22 
56,254  05 


outfits  of  revenue  steamers,  up  to  the  1st  December,  was  inserted  in  our  last,  which  related  to  the  state 
‘ ’ finances  and  credit.  In  this  number  we  insert  his 

remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
And  also  the  inaugural  address  of  Governor  Pratt, 
which  is  principally  occupied  with  a consideration  of 
state  finances  and  improvements. 

The  Treasurer's  Annual  Report,  has  just  reached  us. 
It  goes  far  towards  dispelling  the  gloom  which  has 
66  705  95  been  officially  thrown  over  the  financial  condition  of 
I lb p;  st ate.  Much  depends  upon  the  medium  through 
which  light  passes  to  lookers  on.  The  defaullng 
counties  have  begun  to  pay  up.  One  ol  them,  Som- 
erset county  since  the  appointment  by  the  Treasurer 
in  August  last  of  a receiver  of  the  taxes,  has  already 
paid  to  him  two  thirds  of  the  taxes  due  for  the  years 
1341,  2,  3 and  4!  Carroll,  another  defaulting  coun- 
ty, has  paid  within  the  same  time  between  live  and 
six  thousand  dollars  state  lax  into  the  treasury,  i lie 
new  system  of  collection  has  not  yet  been  half  a year 
in  operation. 

Illinois — Gov.  Ford's  ^Message.  this  document 
treats  of  the  banks',  of  the  state  debt  and  other 
topics.  An  improvement  in  the  currency  oi  the 
slate  is  announced  as  the  result  of  putting  the  local 
banks  in  liquidation.  This  policy,  says  the  message, 
“has  demonstrated  the  grand  truths  which  have  been 
doubted  by  many,  that  banks  are  w'holly  unnecessary 
to  supply  a local  currency;  that  will,  in  the  main, 
exist  and  circulate  in  every  countn ; and  that  lo- 
cal banks,  in  fact,  impede  the  equiiization  of  the 
currency,  and  manifestly  tend  to  derange  the  ex- 
changes.” 

We  may  remark  that  while  Illinois  is  thus  destroy _ 


$425,286  35 

Tli is  communication  was  laid  on  the  table. 

NAVY  PENSION  FUNfi. 

Hi.  A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  with 
a statement  oi  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
navy  pension  fund  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1844.  The  statement  shows  that  the  balance  on 
hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  receipts 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $148,280  63 

And  that  the  amount  of  expenditures 
was  44,047  15 


In  hands  of  pension  agents 
In  the  treasury  to  credit  of  the 


fund 


$29,778  21 
1 4,4o5  27 


Total  of  the  fund  October  1,  1844  $104,233  48 

Referred  to  the  committee  o!i  naval  affairs. 

NAVY  CONTINGENCIES. 

IV.  A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  ac- 
companied with  a statement  ofthe  expenditures,  un 
der  the  head  of  “contingent  expenses  of  the  navy,” 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1844,  amounting 
a=  follows: 
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ins;  her  banks,  the  state  of  Ohio,  having  accomplish-}  > 
ed\he  work  of  destruction,  is  about  to  re-establish  a 
banking  system.  What  Illinois  may  find  it  expe- 
dient to  do  hereafter,  on  this  subject,  time  will 
show. 

Gov.  Ford  dwells  at  considerable  length  on  the 
important  subject  of  the  state  debt.  Of  the  attempt- 
ed negotiation  between  the  state  and  her  creditors, 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Ryan  and  Oakley  with  the  bond 
holders,  he  speaks  despondingly,  and  thinks  that  the 
whole  affair  will  be  a failure. 

Here  follows  a picture  of  an  indebted  state,  with 
a ruined  credit  and  a clouded  reputation,  which  bears 
all  the  marks  of  a fearful  reality. 

“As  to  the  extraordinary  debt  of  the  state,  con- 
tracted for  the  canal  and  other  internal  improve- 
ments, no  interest  has  been  paid  on  it,  which  has  ac- 
crued since  the  first  of  July,  1844;  and  no  provision 
of  law  has  been  made  for  such  payment.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  debt,  compared  with  the  resources  of 
the  state,  has  been  a continual  terror  to  the  people. 
They  have  lived  in  the  expectation  of  oppressive 
taxes.  The  same  has  been  anticipated  by  all  who 
would  otherwise  emigrate  to  the  state.  The  popu- 
lar vote  at  the  lasl-clection  shows  that  our  popula- 
tion has  been  increased  but  little  since  1840;  and  it 
is  a fact,  too  notorious  to  be  concealed,  that  nothing 
but  the  utter  impossibility  of  selling  real  estate,  pre- 
vents the  rapid  decrease  of  our  numbers.  The  ad- 
jacent territories  are  filling  up  with  inhabitants  at 
our  expense.  The  high  and  palmy  days  have  depart- 
ed, when  we  doubled  our  population  in  a few  years; 
when,  if  a citizen  owned  more  land  than  he  wanted 
for  cultivation,  or  if  he  wanted  to  leave  the  country, 
or  remove  from  one  part  of  the  slate  to  another,  he 
could  sell  his  land  for  cash.  What  has  produced 
this  state  of  things?  Has  it.  been  high  taxes?  No. 
It  has  been  the  fear  of  them  only.  Is  it  because 
money  has  been  drawn  from  our  pockets  as  a tax 
upon  industry?  No.  Not  one  cent  has  yet  been  paid 
by  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  our  taxes  for  state 
purposes  are  three  times  less  than  they  are  in  the 
great  andjflourishing  state  of  Ohio.  Nevertheless,  Ohio 
is  advancing  to  greatness  with  unparalelled  rapidity! 
whilst  we  are  paralyzed  with  the  torpid  fear  of  evil 
only,  when  no  such  evil  really  exists.” 

The  governor  is  of  opinion  that  if  something  were 
done  to  define  the  extent  of  this  evil  of  indebted- 
ness, to  dissipate  imaginary  terrors,  and  to  create  a 
confidence  in  tlge  public  mind  that  justice  will  be 
done  and  no  oppression  attempted,  a return  of  pros- 
perity might  be  reasonably  looked  for.  Under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  things  are  likely  to  go  from  bad 
to  worse;  the  better  class  of  emigrants  will  avoid 
Illinois  as  an  infected  district;  substantia]  citizens 
will  remove  as  fast  as  they  can  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty; and  the  places  thus  left  vacant  will  be  filled, 
if  filled  at  all,  with  the  refuse  population  of  Other 
states,  who,  having  but  little  respect  for  their  own 
private  character,  will  be  indifferent  to  the  honor 
and  credit  of  the  state  selected  for  their  residence. 

As  to  the  binding  nature  of  the  obligation  under 
which  (he  state  labors,  the  message  does  not  allow  it 
to  be  doubted.  “This  question,”  says  Gov.  Ford, 
“can  never  be  settled  by  denying  the  debt.  It  is  too 
notorious  that  we  have  had  the  money  of  our  credi- 
tors, and  they  have  had  nothing  in  return.  The  sense 
of  the  universal  world  is,  and  always  will  be,  that 
we  owe  them.  This  is  an  imperishable  fact,  which 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  question  will  always 
arise  at  every  succeeding  session  of  the  legislature; 
We  may  deny  the  debt — we  may  plead  non  est  factum 
to  our  bonds;  but,  like  the  rogue  who  seeks  to  cheat 
his  creditor  in  private  life,  we  will  still  owe  the 
money;  the  benumbing  consciousness  of  which,  being 
registered  on  our  hearts,  will  stick  to  us.to  plague 
us  forever. 

Slulc  debt.  In  compliance  with  a resolution  passed 
by  the  legislature,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
state  debt,  the  governor  communicates  the  following 
statement: 

The  canal  debt  including  bonds  and 

scrip  of  every  denomination,  is  $4,541,783  32 

Interest  due  upon  the  same,  up  to  the 

present  time,  is  888,821  53 

Internal  improvement  and  state  house 

debt,  including  bonds  and  scrip,  is  6,712,886  00 
Interest  due  on  the  same  to  January' 

1st,  1845,  ' 1,434,378  24 

Whole  amount  of  canal  and  internal 
improvement  debl  to  January  1st, 

1845,  is  $13,777,869  09 

To. this  is  also  to  be  added  the  debt 
due  by  the  state  to  the  school,  col- 
lege and  seminary  fund,  December 
7,  1844,  as  shown  by  the  auditor’s 
late  report,  856,100  22 

And  the  aggregate  amount  of  debt  $14,033,969  31 


(The  correspondent  of  the  St  Louis  Republican  as- 
serts that  it  is  over  $15,000,000.) 

Slate  credit . A report  made  by  the  state  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Ryan,  on  the  9th  ult.  says,  appropriate- 
ly  “A  fearful  weight  of  responsibility  is  now  rest- 

ing upon  the  legislature  and  public  functionaries. — 
By  a due  exercise  of  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  delibe- 
ration, they  can  for  the  present,  greatly  palliate,  and 
in  time  wholly  eradicate  the  evil.  The  day  of  tem- 
porising expedients  has  passed.  The  hour  ol  trial 
is  at  hand.  We  must  now  choose  between  honor  and 
infamy.  The  question  is  now  repudiation,  or  the 
payment  of  our  just  and  honest  debts.  U is  idle  to 
deceive  ourselves  by  longer  procrastination.  The 
rapid  accumulation  of  unpaid  interest,  warns  us  that 
further  delay  will  be  fatal.  Now  or  never,  the  effort 
must  be  made  to  rescue  the  state  from  irretrievable 
ruin,  and  indelible  disgrace.” 

Privilege  question.  Mr.  Deming,  the  sheriff  of 
Hancock  county,  repaired  to  Springfield,  the  seat  of 
government  of  Illinois,  and  arrested  the  lion.  J.  C. 
Davis,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  state,  by  virtue  of 
a writ  issued  upon  an  indictment  found  against  him 
in  Hancock  county  court,  charging  him  and  nine 
others  with  the  murder  of  Joe  and  Hyram  Smith.— 
The  sheriff  wished  Mr.  D.  to  give  bail  for  his  appear-  j 
ance,  but  he  refused,  and  offered  to  accompany  the 
sheriff  to  Carthage.  The  sheriff  finally  told  him  to 
consider  himself  in  custody. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  senate  next  morning,  they 
took  this  proceedingagainst  oneof  their  honorable  bo- 
dy in  high  dudgeon.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
enquire”  and  report,  wifli  compulsory  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  sheriff  “Deming”  and  his. 
aiders  and  abetters,  before  them,  and  to  bring  the 
said  Davis  and  his  process  to  be  examined  by  them.” 

Messrs.  Dougherty,  Webb,  and  Judd,  “all  lawyers 

of  high  legal  attainments”  were  the  committee — 
They  forthwith  proceeded  with  the  examination,  and 
in  a short  time  reported  the.  facts,  and  that  Mr.  Se- 
nator Davis  was  in  custody  of  the  sheritf  of  Han- 
cock county.  Whereupon,  the  senate  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  orders:  Ordered , by  the  senate, 
that  Minor  R.  Deming,  sheriff  of  Hancock  county, 
forthwith  discharge  the  Hon.  Jacob  C.  Davis,  a 
member  of  this  senate,  from  imprisonment;  and  that 
the  sergeant-at  arms  serve  a copy  of  this  order  on 
the  said  Minor  R.  Deming.  The  senate  then  ad- 
journed until  hvo  o'clock,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
sergeant-ut.-arms  served  Mr.  Deming  with  a copy  of 
the  order.  At  first,  Deming  told  Davis  that  he  was 
discharged,  but  subsequently  concluded  that  he  would 
reflect  a little  upon  the  matter.  He  consulted  with1 
Governor  Ford  and  Murray  McConnell,  the  attorney 
in  these  Mormon  prosecutions. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  senate  acted  upon 
the  occasion  had  an  imposing  effect. 

The  Springfield  correspondent  cf  the  St.  Louis 
Republican,  date  of  the  27th  December,  writes:  “G’n 
a call  of  the  house  this  morning,  immediately  after 
its  organization,  there  appeared  to  be  absent  forty- 
nine  members,  which,  cf  course,  left  them  without 
a quorum,  and  they  were  compelled  to  adjourn. — 
Gen.  Deming,  the  celebrated  Mormon  warrior,  and 
sheriff  of  Hancock  county,  returned  home  this  morn- 
ing, having  concluded  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the 
senate,  and  release  Mr.  Davis,  the  Senator  from 
Hancock,  from  arrest.” 

Question  of  taxation.  The  same  writer  says:  “The 
first  lobby  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Monday  evening 
next,  at  which  the  question  is  to  be  discussed,  whe- 
ther the  taxes  of  the  state  should  be  increased  so  as 
to  insure  eventually  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  our  state  debt.  The  discussion  will 
be  bonducted  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  state, 
and  will  create  throughout  the  community  a great 
deal  of  interest.” 

Indiana.  The  people  petitioning  to  be  taxed.  .The 
citizens  of  St.  Joseph’s  county,  ia..  have  petitioned 
the  legislat ion  of  that  state  to  impose  a tax  of  fifty 
cents  in  the  $1U0,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  state  debt,  provide  a sinking 
fund  for  its  final  redemption,  and  save  the  state  from 
disgrace. 

Missouri.  Constitutional  convention.  The  ques- 
tion whether  a convention'  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  should  assemble,  was,  according  to  an 
act  of  the  last  legislature,  submitted  to  a vote  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  at  the  time  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  was  decided  by  a large  majority,  three- 
fourths  of  the  votes  in  the  affirmative.  A proposi- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  McHenry,  of  Bates  Co.,  to 
introduce  a bill  to  repeal  that  provision  of  the  law 
under  which  the  convention  was  proposed  to  be  call- 
ed, which  fixed  the  nugaber  of  members  to  which 
each  senatorial  district  is  entitled,  and  to  substitute  a 
very  different  ratio  of  representation.  The  pro- 
position was  promptly  voted  down. 


NEW  YORK. 

Anti-Rf.nt  Disturbance. 

From  the  Albany  Argus. 

From  Hudson,  we  have  through  the  adjutant  ge- 
neral, the  following  additional  intelligence.  Gene- 
ral King,  it  will  he  seen,  has  promptly  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  duty  (he  was  in  the  city  of  New  York 
when  the  requisition  was  made,)  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Burgesses  Corps. 

Albany  Burgesses  Corps. 

Head  Quarters,  Hudson,  Dec.  28,  1844. 

past  3 P.M. 

Sir:  After  my  letter  of  last  evening  was  mailed,  I 
received  a requisition  from  Sheriff  Miller  for  a de- 
tachment of  20  men  to  proceed  into  the  country  with 
one  of  his  deputies,  and  aid  in  arresting  certain  in- 
dividuals, against  whom  warrants  lin'd  been  issued.— 
Accordingly  immediately  after  tattoo  last  evening,  1 
detailed  a force  for  that  ptirposp,  and  placed  them 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Franklin  Townsend. 
At  1 o’clock  after  receiving  necessary  instructions, 
the  detachment  fully  armed  and  equipped,  moved  off' 
under  the  direction  of  deputy  sheriff  Sedgwick. — 
About  2 o’clock  to-day.  after  an  absence  of  13  hours 
the  detachment  returned,  bringing  with  them  two 
prisonei’3,  James  and  Walter  Reynolds,  who  were  ar- 
rested by  the  orders  of  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  were 
delivered  over  by  Lieut.  Townsend  to  sheriff  Miller, 
at  the  jail  in  this  city. 

The  circumstances  of  the  cnpluro  were  briefly 
these:  The  men  reached  the  vicinity  of  James  Rey- 

nolds’ liou  e,  about  a quarter  before  G o’clock  this 
morning.  They  were  immediately  stationed  around 
the  house,  and  the  deputy  sheriff  proceeded  to  effect 
an  entrance.  While  the  deputy  was  searching  for 
Mr.  Reynolds  within  the  hous  :,  a min  a'tempied  to 
escape  through  the  back  door,  but  was  immediately 
arrested  by  the  guard,  stationed  in  th'e  rear.  After 
some  time  spent  in  searching  the  house,  Reynolds 
was  found  concealed  in  Ihe  garret,  and  was  immedi- 
ately secured.  Meantime  persons  were  discovered 
approaching  the  house  along  the  road,  and  one  man 
being  ordered  by  ihe  guard  to  halt,  turned  and  ran. 
Pursuant  to  the  directions'  of  the  deputy  sheriff,  lie 
was  fired  upon  by  the  guard,  but  escaped  uninjured. 
Before  the  party  left  the’house,  a number  of  persons 
on  horseback,  disguised  in  Indian  dresses,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity,  but  they  made  no'  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  detachment,  and  being  mounted, 
were  enabled  to  keep  out  of  reach. 

****** 

On  their  way  back,  they  were  followed  some  dis- 
tance by  parties  of  “Indians”  on  horseback,  and  ob- 
served others  on  the  line  of  the  road,  but  none  of 
them  came  within  gun  shot ; and  in  one  instance  a par- 
ty of  some  20  or  30  mounted  Indians,  who  had  been 
hovering  about  the  detachment  turned  and  fled  as 
fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  eight  of  Lieut.  Townsend’s  command,  on 
foot.  * * * * 

I have  the  honor  to  he,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

RUFUS  KiNG,  commanding  A.  B.  C’s. 


The  Argus  announces  the  d'epartuie  of  three  more 
military  companies  for  Hudson — the  Albany  Repub- 
lican Artillery,  the  Van  Rensselaer  Guards,  and  the 
Washington  Rifles,  (a  German  corps.)  They  were 
d'esp'atcned  by  an  extra  train,  on  Tuesday  evening,  a. 
few  hours  alter  the  requisitions  from  the  sheriff  of 
Columbia  county  and  from  the  mayor  of  Hudson, 
were  received,  and  probably  reached  Hudson  about 
midnight.  The  New  York  Cavalry  squadron  had 
reached  there,  and  there  were  about  3U0  troops  on 
the  ground,  exclusive  of  the  volunteers  of  Hudson. 

The  additional  troops  were  rendered  necessary; 
for  the  requisition  was  accompanied  by  affidavits  from 
persons  well  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  anti- 
renters,  going  to  show  that  they  contemplated  a sud- 
den movement  upon  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  upon 
the  jail,  with  a view  to  rescue  the  prisoners  in  cus- 
tody— and  that  for  this  purpose  they  had  been  per- 
fecting an  organization  for  several  days. 

The  Hudson  Gazette  of  Tuesday  has  this  account 
of  arrests  and  commitments: 

Smith  A.  Boughton,  alias  “Rig  Thunder ,”  Morti- 
mer C.  Belden,  alias,  “Little  Thunder ,”  Samuel  A. 
Wheeler  and  Esau  Craig,  were  fully  committed  and 
detained  on  the  following  charges: 

Smith  A.  Boughton  and  Mortimer  C.  Belden,  each 
on  the  charges  of 

1.  Manslaughter  in  the  first  degree. 

2.  Robbery,  in  the  first  degree. 

3.  Assault  with  deadly  weapon  in  resisting  the  ex- 
ecution of  legal  process  at  Copake. 

4.  Assault  with  deadly  weapons  in  rcsistingthe  ex- 
ecution of  legal  process  at  Ancran. 

5.  Conspiracy  with  others  for  the  perversion  and 
obstruction  of  justice  and  ihe  due  administration  of 
the  laws  at  Copake  aud  Ancrani. 
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fi.  The  same  at  Claveraek. 

7.  Riot  at  Copakc-  and  AnerStfB. 

8.  Jlioi  at  Claveraek 

Baugh  ton  a;-.s  also  del  'nod  en  the  c.fiarg 
assault  with  -a  deadly  weapon,  whit  intent 
H6nrv  C.  Fv’; slier,  sheriff,  Thomas  Sedgewick, deputy 
sheriff.  and  John  S.  Anable. 


> n f an 
to  kill 


I themselves  to  rue  os 
I of  y ->iir  (I ireetions  ; 

I and  shall  abide  vour 
1 ins  I selected  t-venf.' 


ready  for  duty.  In  pursuance 
have  provided  quarters  for  them, 
Instructions  fuHv.  I -art  everf- 
’-on-  in»n  from  the  Aibanv  Bur- 


gesses 


Corps  slid  twenty-two  Iron)  the  volunteer 
guard  of  this  eiiv  under  par.  \ placed  them  under 
command  of  three  of  my  deputies.  They  left  the 


Belden  was  also  detained  on  the  charge  of  aiding  city  at  one  o'clock  this  morning,  and  proceeded  to 
and  assisting  Bonghton  in  attempting  to  escape  from  j the  town  of  Copake,  to  make  the  arrest  of  James 


arrest.  Samuel  A.  Wheeler  and  Esau  Craig  were 
each  committed  on  the  charge -of  aiding  and  assisting 
Houghton  in  attempting  to  escape  from  arrest. 

Andrew  Poucher,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting 
in  the  robbery  of  the  sheriff  in  taking  away  his  pa- 
pers, and  also  charged  with  a conspiracy  for  the  per- 
version and  obstruction  of  justice  and  the  due  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  was  bailed,  hira°elf  in  the  sum 
of  §2,000  and  his  hail  in  the  sum.  of  §2,000. 

The  coroner’s  jury,  after  a long  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  of  thedealhof  young  Rifenburgh, 
at  the  Claveraek  anti  rent  meeting,  on  the  18th  ult., 
have  brought  in  a verdict  that  he  came  to  his  death 
“by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a pistol  in  the  hands 
of  some  person  disguised  as  an  Indian,  who  is  un- 
known to  the  jury.” 

Hudson.  Jan.  1st-  On  the  3-ist  a detachment  of  the 
Burgesses’  Corps,  under  the.  command  of  adjutant 
Humphrey,  were  detailed  for  duty  at  3 o’clock  in 
die  morning,  pursuant  to  Ihe  requisition  of  the  sheriff. 
The  detachment  returned  about  9 P.  M.,  bringing 
with  them,  as  prisoners,  three  of  ihe  individuals  for 
whom  the  sheriff  had  been  in  search.  No  resistance 
was  offered  to  Ihe  detachment,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  interfere  with  them,  except  that  on  their  ; 
way  home  they  found  that  the  bridge  over  the  stream  J 
near  the  Anc.ram  Furnace  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed, evidently  with  the  design  of  arresting  their 
progress.  It  proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  the 
work  of  five  men,  disguised  as  Indians;  but  they 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  bridge  with 
having  materially  injured  it,  before  the  detachment 
came  up.  No  “Indians”  were  seen  'by  the  detach- 
ment, though  at  one  or  two  points  large  collections 
of  men  were  met  with.  The  "hole  distance  tra- 
versed by  the  detachment  in  this  excursion  was  54 
miles.  The  deputy  sheriff  bears  testimony  to  the 
steady  and  soldier-like  conduct  of  adjutant  Hum- 
phrey and  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men,  comprising  the  detachment  throughout  this  ser- 
vice. 

The  three  persons  arrested  as  slated  in  the  above., 
despatched,  are  Woodward,  said  to  be  (be  president 
of  the  anti-rent  association  in  Aneram,  Williams  and 
Wolcott. 

A large  anti-  rent  meeting  was  field  in  Copake  on 
Saturday,  and  resolutions  recommending  submission, 
said  to  have  been  adopted. 

The  general  impression  is  that  the  force  now  a; 
Hudson  is  greater  than  the  exigency  requires,  and 
that  it  will  bear  reduction.  Adjutant  General  Niven 
goes  down  in  the  train  this  morning,  for  the  purpose 
chiefly  of  deciding  upon  the  amount  of  force  re- 
quired to  insure  the  protection  of'  the  city,  live  pun- 
ishment of  the  guilty,  and  the  rnaintananco  of  the 

laws. 

The  number  of  men  on  duty -at  Hudson  from  abroad, 


who  fired 

t hat  «7. t!  3- 
■ad  in 


to 

Reynolds,  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  disturbances 
now  existing,  and  a most  daring  and  desperate  man. 

The  forces  separated  and  approached  his  house 
from  opposite  directions,. and  surrounded  the  house. 
After  a parley  the  doors  of  his  house  were  broken 
in.  At  this  moment  the  horns  commenced  blowing 
in  every  direction,  and  in  a short  time  a number  of 
men  on  horseback  approached,  but  finding  the  force 
collected,  they  retreated.  James  Reynolds  was  ar- 
rested in  the  garret  of  his  house.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  collected  on  horse- 
back to  effect  his  rescue.  It  is  rumored  that  one 
person  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  in  their  first  attack 
on  the  guard.  Reynolds  was  brought  in  this  after- 
noon at  2 o’clock,  and  is  now  safely  in  gaol,  to  the 
great  joy  of  our  citizens,  that  such  a desperate  lea- 
der is  secured.  I would  remark  aiso,  that  as  the 
guard  were  proceeding  here  with  their  prisoner, 
they  were  followed  by  large  bodies  of  men  in  (he 


is  as  follows; 

Albany  Republican  Artillery, 
Van  Rensselaer  G-.ards, 
"Washing" -n  iliiiamen, 

Emmet  Guard?., 

Burgesses1  Corps  {Iro  n All-  ;• 
Cavairy  (from  New  Fork,) 


rear,  but  they  did  not  approach  within  musket  dis- 
tance. 

This  James  Reynolds  is  the  man  who  on  Friday 
Iasi  resisted  one  of  my  deputies,  who  went  to  ar- 
rest him.  while  he  was  proceeding  home,  he  at  the] 
head  of  a gang  of  men  disguised  as  Indians,  fol- i 
lowed  the  deputy  and  overlook  him  about  ten  miles 
from  the  city,  and  arrested  him  and  demanded  his 
papers. 

I shall  detail  another  force  this  evening  to  arrest 
another  leader  in  Gallatin.  The  troops  behave  with 
great  energy  arid  courage,  and  meet  with  applauseof 
all  lovers  of  order.  I have  given  them  strict  orders 
not  to  fire  upon  the  citizens  unless  attacked  with 
force, 

I regard  it  very  important  that  you  come  down  on 
Tuesday  and  give  me  directions  in  the  commissary 
department  of  the  forces.  The  (roops  from  New 
York  will  arrive  on  Tuesday.  I have  the  honor  to 
be  your  ob’t  servant, 

HENRY  C.  MILLER,  Sheriff  of  Columbia. 

A writer  in  the  Troy  Whig,  defending  sheriff  Rey- 
nolds against  accusations  of  inactivity  made  by  the 
Budget,  introduces  grave  charges  against  Governor 
Boucli.  he  says: 

“I  saw  his  excellency  at  Uiine’s  corners — saw 
him  enter  a room  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  having 
a private  conversation  with  a committee  of  the  anti- 
rent  association.  This  was  after  sheriff  Reynolds 
had  been  attacked  by  “Indians.”  after  deputies  had 
been  searched  and  robbed  of  their  papers,  and  after 
every  specie3  of  outrage  save  murder  had  been  per- 
petrated by  them.  'On  this  very  day  130  “Indians” 
were  assembled  at  that  village  to  welcome  his  ex- 
cellency. Their  disguises  were  so  outlandish  as  to 
beggar  description,  and  all  were  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  mounted  cn  horses. 

After  the  conclusion  of  his  very  satisfactory  con- 
ference with  that  committee,  he  mounted  a rostrum 
in  the  yard  in  front  of  the  village  church,  from  which 
an  anti  rent  speaker  had  been  holding  forte,  aud 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  crowd  that  was 
ever  assembled  in  this  village,  and  surrounded  by 
130  disguised,  armed  and  mounted  men,  received  the 
heartfelt  congratulations  of  hundreds  of  members 
of  and  contributors  io  the  anti-rent  association, 
who  were  the  remainder  of  that  day  boasting  that 
all  the  governor  lacked  of  being  an  Indian  was  the 


was  Identified  by  a witness  as  the  person 
the  pistol. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advesdisersav^ 
toms  o‘  anti-rent  disturbance  have  apr.-’u'.r 
country  of  Cattaraugus. 

■AH o York,  January  0.  The  reports  to-day  from 
the  insurrectionary  districts  lead  us  to  hope  that  the 
esc  it-  'ue»M  will  subside  without  farther  difficulties; 
Meetings  have  been  held  in  Columbia.  Rensselaer, 
and  other  Counties,  at  which  many  of  the  anti-renters 
appeared,  and  a disposition  was  avowed  to  succumb 
peaceably  to  the  laws.  The  wheat  rents  due  on  the 
first  of  January  have  been  very  generally  paid  by  the 
tenants  of  the  Livingston  manor.  A commitfee  of 
anti-renters  have  arrived  in  Hudson,  and  promised  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  and  to  seek  redress,  if  at  all, 
by  other  than  violent  means. 

The  N.  York  Post  says:  “A  fewdavs  since  as  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer,  lady  of  Mr.  Win.  Van  Rensselaer, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Rensselaer  manor,  was 
driving  out  in  her  carriage,  she  encountered  a parly 
of  anli-rentera  in  the  disguise  of  Indians,  who  ap- 
proached aud  deliberately  unharnessed  the  horses 
from  the  carriage.  They  then  retired  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  where  they  discussed  the  question  whether  they 
should  carry  off  the  lady  or  not.  Much  to  her  relief, 
the  decision  after  some  debate  was  in  the  negative; 
the  Indians  withdrew,  and  thus  ended  what,  seemed 
likely  at  first  to  prove  a romantic,  aud  to  the  lady,  a 
disagreeable  adventure.” 

A public  meeting  of  the  advocates  of  the  anti-rent 
movement  was  called  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
was  held  at  Croton  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  3d 
instant.  Tone  had  in  the  mean  time' been  given  to 
decisive  measure  against  ihe  disturbance,  and  sym- 
pathizing lost  its  popularity.  Tne  correspondent  of 
he  National  Intedligencer  says: — 

“Jt  turned  out  to  he  a mixed  and  discordant  affair. 
The  “sympathizers”  were  composed  principally  of 
the  members  of  an  association  calling  themselves 
“National  Reformers,”  who  advocate  aa  agrarian 
system  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands;  and  t'nes-e 
were  made  up  almost  wholly  of  foreign  radicals, 
fugitive  Canadians,  and  Chartists  from  across  the 
water.  Such  are  the  people  who  have  generously 
come  to  teach  us  to  distrust  our  institutions  and 
violate  our  laws.  Present  at  the  ineeiing  was  aiso 
a sprinkling  of  the  friends  of  order,  who  manfully 
protested  against  its  object,  although  threatened  with 
personal  violence  for  so  doing.  A Mr.- Addison  Hill 
presented  resolutions  disapproving  the  insurrectiona- 
ry course  of  the  anti-renters.  There  was  immedia- 
tely a cry  of  “turn  him  out;”  bat  Mr.  Hill  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  and  looked  so  able  and  dis- 
posed to  resent  an  indignity  that  the  “sympathizers” 
prudently  refrained  from  touching  him.  On  the  re- 
solutions being  put,  the  noe.s  and  ayes  seemed  so  equal- 
ly divided  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  prepon- 
derated. After  some  tumuli,  a Mr.  Barry,  who  by 
his  rich  brogue  proclaimed  himself  an  Irishman, 
obtaining  the  floor,  and  harangued  for  some  time, 
without  serious  interruption,  against  Ihe  feudal  cus- 
toms of  olden  times  and  the  rent  systam,  against 
which  the  tenants  of  Rensselaer  and  other  counties 
had  risen.  There  was  nothing  new  in  ins  philosophy, 
ao  far  as  it  applied  to  the. anti-renters.  It  was  pro- 
mulgated with  much  moro  force,  brevity,  and  point 
by  ancient  Pistol,  when  he  exclaimed  “Base  is  the 
slave  who  pays!” 
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Hudson,  January  2,  1345.  i‘/.e  fe.-l  that  our  promp- 
titude and  that  of  the  governor,  will  be  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  VYc  hear  > f the  public 
burning  of  many  of  ihn  masks  and  dresses;  and  yes- 
terday a committee  of  anti-renters  uriived,  inviting 
some  of  our  citizens  to  attend  their  metiing  at  buy- 
dam’s,  in  Gallatin  to-day,  and  to  address  them ^ They 
say  they  will  surrender  at  discretion'  Mr.  J.  D.  Mo 
nell  and  K.  Miller  have  gone  to  address ’ffiem. 

Another  encouraging  fact  is.  that  many  of  the 
wheat  rents  were  yesterday  paid  promptly,  and  by 
several  of  the  most  noisy  anti-renters^  1 hope  it  is 
all  over,  except  a few  more  arrests.  The  slate  will 
find  that  the  governor’s  energy  in  -ending  and  accu- 
mulating troupe  so  snduonly  here,  has  saved  months 
of  service  for  perhaps  ten  times  Ihe  number. 

The  troops  are  now  al  a good  point  for  marching 
direct  into  the  infected  districts  cf  Greene,  Aibany, 
and  Schoharie,  if  wanted. 

[Albany  Argus,  Jan.  4. 

Hudson,  Deo-  29.  18-14. 

.Odrl  Gen-  A.  C.  Niven: 

Sih.:  Thf>  f-bo;:c  'iKt.uwO  :-y  .O'-r 

dei-iu-ckL,,  arrived  hme  last  cvm.ihg,  m.c.  rtpouca 


But  farther  still;  I stop  not  here.  After  the  re- 
turn of  his  excellency  from  Uiine’s  corners,  he  told 
the  sheriff  cf  this  county,  who  called  upon  him  for 
advice  and  assistance  in  regard  to  liis  duty,  that  he 
must  remain  quiet  until  he,  the  sheriff,  heard  from 
him,  the  governor,  for  he  the  governor,  had  opened 
with  the  anti-renters  a negotiation,  ins  consumma- 
tion of  which  might  be  defeated  by  an  action  oa  the 
part,  of  the  sheriff.  And  from  that  day  to  this,  he  has 
never  said  one  word  to  the  sheriff  in  regard  to  the 
progress  or  position  of  that  negotiation. 

U is  staled  by  the  Evening  Journal  of  Saturday, 
that  the  decisive  course  finally  taken  by  Governor 
Houck,  was  the  result  of  a consultation  with,  and 
upon  the  advice  of  ihe  governor  elect,  Silos  Wright. 

Mure  arrests  wore  maje  in  Rensselaer  county  on 
Saturday,  and  so  far  as  appears,  without  resist-ir.ee. 

The  names  of  the  parties  arrested,  as  given  by  the 
Troy  Budget,  are  Ira  Allen,  Esq  Ira  B,  Ford,  Jabcz 
liaikes.  .Too.  P.  Mara vaiUe,  and  Elisha  P.  Burdick. 


Coal  Regions.  Professor  Johnson,  who  -as  ap- 
j pointed  jmder  a resolution  of  Congress,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  character  and  value  of  the  coals 
of  this  country,  has  made  his  report  It  is  u very  in- 
teresting document.  Forty-five  variN  -.-s  c>f  coal  were 
subjected  to  examination  and  espe  Emect.  He  es- 
tablishes, by  the  most  conclusive  experiments,  that 
the  sample  of  coal,  furnished  ov  Atkinson  acid  Torn  - 
pieman,  from  their  Cam  tor  laud  (M  ) mines  ; • the 
bast  for  purposes  of  steam  navigan  ■■>,  haring  a great- 
er evaporative  power  under  given  bulk,  tlia.ii  aay 
other  coal.  The  iollawing  are  tin:  reunites  .o'  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  on  this  point. 

“Fertile  purposes  of  steam  navigatioo,  tbs  rank 
racist  important  to  ha  considered  is  live  J$h,  in  w fu ch- 
ine coals  stand  In  the  order  of  then  evaporative  p rw- 
er  under  given  bulks. 

“phis  is  obviously  true,  since  if  other  Hungs  be 
equal,  the  length  cf  a voyage  must  depend  on  tie 
amount  of  evaporai  ivo  power  afforded  by  ihe  fuel 
which  can  be  stowed  in  the  bunkers  of  a steamer,  al- 
ways of  limited  capacity.  At  the  head  of  the  fifth 
rank  .stands  Atkinson  and  Temple  -uu’s  Cumberland 
coal,  on  the  right  of  which  is  565  2,  the  number  of 
wounds  of  steam  produced  by  one  cubic  foot  ot  the 
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2,000  or  15,000  years  (n  c*  ••(}«,  it.  is  a v«rv  erroneous 
caIt'i:h'i  >o  to  assume  that  the  whole  is  at  our  dispo- 
sal.  Under  the  present  system,  in  the  finest  descrip- 
tion of  coal  of  tho  northern  field,  there  is  even,  in  its 
extraction,  a loss  of36j  percent.  The  views  of  the 
theoretical  ecologists,  without  allowing  for  waste, 
would  lead  to  the  most  incorrect  practical  conclu- 
sions; while  Oonybeare,  f,ardncr,  and  others,  would 
make  onr  coal  resources  sufficient  for  1,500  or  2,000 
years.  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Dr.  Buckland,  allow- 
ing for  loss  in  working,  calculated  from  practical  ex- 
perience, are  convinces!  that  400  years  will  leave  lit- 
tle more  loan  the  name  of  our  best  seams.  Of  45 
feet  of  coal  in  a section  of  all  the  coal  strata,  in  one 
of  the  best  pits  of  the  Tyne,  not  30  feet  are  workable. 
In  the  north,  coal  cannot  be  extracted  at  a profit,  if 
less  than  two  feet  eight  inches.  Most  of  the  thin  sea  ms 
are  worked  for  local  consumption,  and  cannot  hear 
the  expense  of  transit  and  competition  for  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  purposes.  Already  the  Tvno 
portion  of  the  northern  coal  fields  begins  to  feci  the 
diioculties  oi  exhaustion  in  the  finer  description  of 
coal,  mid  thntaf  (he  Wear  and  Tees  (lees  worked 
than  it)  has  the  advantage  in  commercial  oorerwlilion 
of  from  9 to  10  pec  cent,  in  price.  [Minin?  Jour. 

AiiTiiRiciTE  Cost  op  Pejinsyi.vania.  The  ship- 
ments from  the  different  regions  thisseason  have  been 
as  follows; 

Schuylkill — 


in  parts  o) 
ihc  object. 

The  venr 
••aught  it  by 
needing  of  th 


the 


state  forming  local  associations  tori  The  noxt  subject  of  taxation  not  embraced  by  tho 

j existing  laws,  to  which  i would  invito  your  alten- 
Jdddor  of  the  Rlch  nord  Enquirer ! lion,*  is  a tax  upon  collateral  inheritances.  I would 
Muring  some  remarks  upon  this  pro-1  recommend-  that,  whenever  anv  p-rson  shall  hercaf- 
ladies  of  his  vicinitv.  „ j ter  die,  seized  or  possessed  of  roil  or  personal  pre- 


Another  writer,  who  asked  “Is  not  this  whole  party,  without  leaving  lineal  descendants  to  inherit 
movement  conceived  in  a spirit  of  rebellion  to  pub-  j the  same,  or  leaving  lineal  descendants,  shall  devise 
lie  sentiment” — has  drawn  several  strictures  in  re-;  or  bequeath  real  or  personal  estate  to  any  other  than 

ply 

lako  in  public  affairs,  is  in  consequence  discussed  by 
a great  number  of  writers  in  the  Virginia  papers — 
and  as  that  is  the  field  for  abstract  questions,  this 
one  will  no  doubt  undergo  a thourough  discussion 
if  it  is  not  finally  settled. 


The  question  of  how  far  ladies  ought  to  par-j  to  such  lineal  descendants,  that  the  person  entitled 
in  public  affairs,  is  in  consequence  discussed  by  i to  the  same  eiincr  as  heir  at  law  or  as  devisee  or  as 


^GOVERNOR  PRATT’S  INAUGURAL. 


legatee,  shall  pay  to.  the  register  of  the  county  in 
which  such  real  estate  shall  lye  situate,  or  of  the 
county  in  which  the  personal  estate  shall  be,  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  assessed  value  of  such  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  to  be  by  the  register  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury. Should  this  suggestion  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, it  will  yield  a revenue  of  not  less  than  $26,- 
000,  and  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  entirely  accepta- 
ble to  the.  people. 

1 would  next  recommend  that  every  donee  or  gran- 
tee of  real  estate  should  at  the  lime  he  deposits  for 


Oa  Monday  list,,  in  conformity  with  tho  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution,  Tho’s  G.  Pratt,  esq.,  gover- 
nor elect,  attended  in  the  senate  rhnmber  at  Annap-!  ; 
olis,  and  in  presence  of  both  branches  of  (he  legists-!  record,  the  deed  or  instrument  of  writing  which  cou- 
ture took  the  oath  of  office  and  subscribed  to  the  i veys  to  him  the  title  to  such  estate,  pay  to  the  civ  ic 


Schuylkill  Have 
Kern-villa, 

Total. 

Lehigh — 

Lehigh  Coal  Co., 
Beave-r  Meadow, 
Hazalton, 

Rho  ne  Run. 

Buck  Mountain 
Sugar  Loaf 

Total, 
Lacltawsrui, 
Susquehanna,  to  . 
Pine  Grove, 


Total  shipments. 


By  Canal. 
. 278.353 

61,675 
53,309 

Railway. 
175,1  ’4 1 
253,318 

Total. 
4 53.506 
319,993 
5S,3u9 

398,443 

433,465 

831,808 

161, 444 
70.243 
70,464 
50,8(14 
15,000 
2,866 

37  7,82  i 
oyember  ] 1, 

377  821 
251,005 
71  000 
32,263 

1,563,903 

[ Philadelphia  North  American. 

FTt-wirr  '-tat.  Amongst  the  numerous  evidences  of 
respect,  attachment,  and  admiration  for  this  distin- 
guished statesman,  with  wbicli  the  whig  journals  cf 
the  country  are  crowded,  there  some  should  be  re- 
gistered. 

The  cadihj  op  Vihghna— principally  the  whitr 
ladies  we  presume-,  have  organised  a Ladies  Asso- 
CfiVJ>*L°r  ths^purpose  of  erecting  a statue  in  honor 
ot  Mr.  Cay  'I  he  movement  originated  at  Rtch- 
moud.  Meetings  were  held,  a constitution  adopted, 
and  resolutions  entered  into  and  officers-  chosen.  At 
a subsequent  meeting  it  was 

Resolved  That  a copy  of  the  constitution  of  the 
“/b1"'  - ijsociatwffi  of  Ladies  for  erecting  a statu  a 
.o  i.enry  Clay,  and  the  election  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Bar- 
hour  to  the  presidency  of  the  association,  be  forward- 
ed forth  -.nth  to  her;  that  she  lie  requested  to  prepare 
an,,  to.  ward  lo  the  directors,  a circular  to  he  ad- 
tlre-  eJ  by  fter  asd  the  vita  presidents  of  the  f.V 
tropous  to  trm  whig  ladies  ol'  Virginia,  urging  upon 
thu  .i  tue  necessity  of  a zealous  co-operation  iu  fur- 
tharm^  tbs  vi^.vs  ot  tb?  association. 

, ' produced  ;:ie  following  address  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice  presidents  to  the  ladies  of  Vi 

’ women  of  Virginia:  A society 

ed  tor  the  purpose  of  erecting  a statue 

ay, -nd  wc  ask  your  zealous  aid  and  co-operution. 
in  associating  ourselves  for  this  purpose,  we  do  not 
enter  the  political  arena  uor  pass  the  limit  assigned 
to  oa;- sex.  Henry  Clay  has  been  rejected  by  the 
j as  'relieve  unjusHSy-,  but'  we  bow  to  the 

decision,  and  Occlare  that  our  admiration  of  this  great 
man  u independent  of  the  party- polities  of  the  day. 
Aik-mg  no  voice  in  -lie  councils  of  our  Country,  we 
ctay  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  offer- 
ing a tribute  to  tried  patriotism,  exalted  worth  and 
spotless  honor.  A-  Virginians  we  would  record  the 
ineiit  her  noble  son.  As  Americans  we  would 
"ft  °,,r  6-  ititude  to,  the  statesman  and  orator — to 
toe  inend  of  his  country  and  the  hour  factor  of  his 
Kin,].  We  ask  the  assistance  of  the  whig  women  ot 
Virginia  in  this  undertaking  and  trust  we  shall  not 
appeal  in  ran.  Lucy  Birbour,  president. 


constitution.  He  accompanied  the  ceremony  with 
tiie  following  address. 

Senators,  and  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  delegates: 

It  will  be  expected  by  you  that  i should,  m accor- 
dance with  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  address 
you  upon  some  of  the  topics  of  paramount  importance, 
whicn  will  demand  your  deliberation  and  action  du- 
ring the  present  session  of  the  legislature. 

During  the  canvass  which  resulted  in  my  election, 
I visited  most  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  and  there- 
by possess  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  views  and 
wishes  of  our  common  constituency,  upon  the  sub- 
jects to  which  I shall  invite  your  attention 

The  subject  which,  above  all  others,  will  demand 
your  early  deliberation  and  your  energetic  aDd  manly 
action,  is  the  provision  which  it  will  he  your  duty  to 
make  fur  (he  immediate  payment  of  the  interest  upon 
the  public  debt  cf  the  state.  No  people  on  earth 
could  feel  more  deeply  than  the  people  of  Maryland, 
the  degrading  position  now  occupied  by  the  state  in  ! 
reference  to  this  subject,  and  no  people  in  the  civil- 
ized world  could  be  more  unanimously  determined 
to  wipe  off  this,  the  only  stain  which  has  ever  rested 
upon  the  honor  and  integrity  of  their  government.  1 
profess  to  speak  tbs  almost  universal  sentiment  of 
the  pe.nple  el  Maryland  of  all  classes  and  of  all  parties, 
in  asking  of  you  prompt  and  efficient  legislation  to 
relieve  the  state  from  her  present  humiliating  posi- 
tion. 

The  principal  of  the  public  debt  bearing  interest, 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  about  $12,000,000.  Upon  this 
debt  the  amount  of  interest  due  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember last-,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  wa.s  about 
$1,400,000,  and  the  annual  interest  upon  the  debt  is 
on 


$655,34 1 

The  plain  duty  then  devolves  on  you  to  make  such 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  now  due, 
ami  for  the  future  payment,  of  interest  as  it  becomes 
due,  as  will  relieve  the  public  mind  of  all  apprehen- 
sion of  another  failure  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
ra®et  its  liabilities. 

Tho  existing  tax  laws,  properly  executed,  will 
yield  a larger  revenue  than  ha-  hitherto  been  derived 
from  that  source,  but  will  be  still  inadequate  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  and  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt  by  about  the  sum  of 
$150,000  per  annum,  and  further  legislation  is  ihure- 
fore  necessary  to  raise  this  sum. 

Direct  taxation  is  more  objectionable  to  the  pao- 
nle,  because  thought  by  them  to  he  more  unequal 
than  any  other  species  of  taxation  by  which  the  pub- 
lic revenue  can  be  raised.  I would  therefore  suggest 
to  ycur  consideration  some  subjects  of  taxation  not 
embraced  in  the  existing  laws,  which  it  may  be, 
amount,  and  which  would 
to  the  peoplo,  than  an  aildi- 
purpose. 

I would  then  recommend  that  every  executor  or 
administrator  to  whom  letters  testamentary  or  of  ad- 
ministration shall  hereafter  be  granted,  shall,  out  of 
tho  commissions  to  be  allowed  him  by  the  Orphan’s 
court,  pay  to  the  register  by  whom  they  are  granted, 
to  be  by  him  paid  into  the  treasury,  one  per  cent, 
upon  tho  amount  of  the  personal  estate  cf  bis  testa- 
tor or  intestate. 

Under  the  existing  laws  the  maximum  cf  ccnqpon- 
sation  allowed  to  nn  executor  or  administrator  is  ten, 
and  the  minimum  five  per  cent.,  the  effect,  therefore 
of  the  proposed  legislation  will  be  to  give  to  the  state 
one  per  cent.,  ami  to  reduce  the  maximum  of  allow- 
ance to  the  executor  or  administrator  to  nine,  and 
the  minimum  to  four  per  cent.  This  provision  would 
yield  a revenue  of  not  less  tiian  $25,000 — it  would, 
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in  vho's  office  such  instrument. is  under  the  e-  isti  ig 
laws  to  be  recorded,  to  be  by  him  paid  into  tin  tr  a- 
sury,  one  per  ceDt.  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  es- 
tate by  such  deed  or  other  instrument  conveyed.  I 
have  no  data  upon  which  I can  form  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  revenue  w hich  this  provision 
would  place  in  the  treasury;  but  from  full  reflection 
upon  the  subject  and  the  information  which  I have 
been  able  to  collect,  I am  persuaded  that  an  estimate 
of  $100,000  as  the  annual  revenue  which  would  be 
derived  by  the  state  from  this  source  would  approxi- 
mate correclrea-. 

Although  1 have  fully  reflected  upon  the  provision 
which  I am  about  to  recommend  for  vour  adoption, 
and  have  convinced  myself  that  it  would  occasion  lit- 
tle or  no  inconvenience,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
yield  a 'u cry  large  revenue  to  the  state,  I yet  feel  somo 
reluctance  in  suggesting  it  to  your  consideration,  as 
it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  it  would  prove  a shac- 
kle upon  the  trade  of  the  commercial  community, — 

I would  then  with  entire  reliance  upon  your  judg- 
ment and  confidence  in  whatever  conclusion  you  may 
arrive  at,  propose  that  no  Dond,  note,  inland  bill  of 
exchange,  or  other  obligation  for  the  payment  of  mo- 
ney hereafter  to  be  taken,  should  be  good  or  pleadi- 
ble,  or.  given  in  evidence  in  any  court  of  law  or  equi- 
ty in  this  .state,  unless  the  same  should  at  the  time 
they  are  signed  be  stamped  in  the  manner  provided 
for  by  the  legislature;  and  I would  provide  that  the 
state  should  receive  for  the  stamp  required  on  a note 
or  other  obligation  for  the  payment  of  sums  of  $100 
or  under,  the  sum  of  twenty  five  cents;  sums  of  more 
than  $100  and  less  than  $500,  one  dollar;  of  sums  of 
more  than  $500  and  less  than  $1000,  two  dollars;  of 
sums  of  more  than  $1000  and  less  than  $5000.  three 
dollars;  and  of  sums  of  more  than  $5000,  five  dollars. 
Practically  the  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be  to 
impose  upon  the  borrower  of  money  only  an  addi- 
tional interest  equal  to  the  stamp  duty,  whilst  in 
most  casses  where  the  obligation  is  giyen  for  a pre- 
ceding indebtedness,  the  creditor  would  pay  the  tax. 
If  the  details  of  the  proposed  law  are  so  framed  as 
to  avoid  inconvenience  by  rendering  the  stamps  rea- 
dily accessible  to  the  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  state, 
it  would,  in  my  judgment,  obviate  lit©  only  objection 
which  could  be  reaS’  nably  urged  against  it. 

Your  own  reflection  will  convince  you  that  whilst 
this  taw  could  in  no  case  occasion  individual  oppres- 
sion, it  would  operate  to  relieve  at  least  from  addi- 
! tional  taxation  that  portion  of  the  community  (the 
' landed  interest)  who  have  hitherto  borne  the  greatest 
share  of  the  public  burthen. 

Aided  by  tho  operations  of  a similar  law  passed  by- 
congress,  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  I 
would  estimate  that  a tax  such  as  i.  have  recommend- 
ed, operating  upon  a1!  ro.-  iyd  recur:..-. . would  yield 
a probable  annua!  revenue  of  $150,000. 

The  income  tux  in  ,-  imposed  by  the  act  of  1841, 
eh.  326,  in  its  application  to  professional  men  and  alt 
others  who  have  not  a fixed  income  or  salary,  is  dif- 
ficult of  enforcement,  and  inquisitorial  in  principle, 
and  is  consequently  more  objection. ride  than  any 
other  mode  of  taxation  by  whicli  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  could  be  raised.  1 would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  this  law  should  be  restricted  in  its  opera- 
tion to.  persons  whose  income  is  fixed  and  certain, 
pud  that  all  practising  attorneys  and  physicians  and 
the  several  clerks  of  the  county  courts  and  registers 
of  wills,  should  be  required  to  pay  annually  to  the 
clerk  of  the  county  or  city  jq  which  they  reside  some 
reasonable  amount,  to  be  by  the  clerks  paid  into  the 
treasury.  No  portion  of  the  community  feel  a deep- 
er solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  Uic  state’s  ere- 
dit  than  the  persons  here  indicated — and  no  class  of 
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Ihe  commimi!!/  will  more  cheerfully  contribute  to 
ihe  public  necessity.  The  amount  received  in  ihe 
treasury  during  the  present  year  from  the  income  tax 
was  ijbout  §13,000,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
in“’  that  the  proposed  alteration  of  that  law  will  in- 
sure the  punctual  and  cheerful  payment  of  double 
that  amount  into  the  treasury.  I would  next  recom- 
mend that  all  holders  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  state 
(whether  certificates  of  stock  or  bonds  of  the  state) 
on  which  the  state  pays  interest,  shall,  without  excep- 
tion, be  liable  to  assessment  of  one  fourth  of  one  per 
cent.,  in  the  same  manner  ns  all  other  property  of 
the  slate.  By  the  existing  laws'  this  .tax  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  stock  of  the  state,  the  interest  on  which 
is  payable  mil  of  i lie  slate.  No  difference  can  be  per- 
ceived t,o  exist  between  the  debt  of  the  state,  the  in- 
terest .on  which  is  payable  at  the  loan  office,  and  that, 
the  interest  on  whicji  is  payable  in  London:  and  the 
income  tax  law  of  Great  Britain  clearly  recognizes 
the  right  of  taxing  her  debt,  (which  is,  however,  en- 
tirely domestic,)  whether  in  the  hands  of  citizens  or 
foreigners.  This  recommendation,  if  it  should  meet 
with  your  approbation,  together  with  the  tax  on  the 
stock  on  the  city  of  Baltimore  not  hitherto  collected, 
find  to  whi<  h your  attention  is  especially  invited  by 
tiie  treasurer  in  his  report,  will  place  in  Lie  treasury 
about  $80,000  annually. 

There  is  one  question  connected  with  this  subject 
which  imperatively  demands  your  immediate  and 
efficient  acth  n.  f refer  to  the  non-payment  by 
some  of  the  counties  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  act  of 
1840  Justice  requires  that  citizens  residing  in  eve- 
ry portion  of  the  state  should  bear  an  equal  share  of 
the  public  burthens,  and  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
ties who  have  hitherto  paid  the  stale  lax,  demand  at 
vour  iiands  such  legislation  as  will  insure  the  pay- 
ment of  Ihe  tax  in  every  part  of  Hie  state. 

The  difficulties  which  are  supposed  to  surround 
this  question  are  imaginary,  for  1 speak  with  entire 
confidence  in  saying,  that  a large  majority  of  the 
people  in  those  counties  in  which  the  taxes  have  not’ 
been  paid,  are  equally  desirous  with  the  residue  of 
the  state  to  pay  their  quota  of  Lie  public  indebted- 
ness, and  that  liic  apparent  delinquency  of  those 
counties  is  to  tie  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  hitherto 
the  stale  has  had  no  collector  in  those  counties  to 
whom  the  tax  could  be  paid. 

Jn  view  Lien  of  Lie  fact  that  in  some  of  Ihe  coun- 
ties no  collector  lias  qualified  to  whom  the  taxes 
could  be  paid,  anil  in  view  of  the  oppression  which 
mmbl  be  consequent  upon  the  coercive  payment  of 
thif  entire  taxes  now  due,  the  people  ol  the  so  call- 
ed delinquent  counties  are  entitled  to  the  indulgent 
consideration  of  Lie  legislature. 

If  a bill  were  framed  authorising  the  appointment 
by  the  executive  or  treasurer,  of  a collector  for  each 
of  those  counties  (without  regard  to  residence)  and 
empowering  such  collector  to  receive  for  the  taxes 
of  1341,  ’2,  and  ’3,  the  notes  of  the  tax  payers, 
bearing  interest  and  payable  at  such  lime  as  the  le- 
gislature might  designate,  I have  every  confidence 
that  an  efficient  collector  could  be  obtained,  and  that 
Lie  law  would  be  cheerfully  complied  with.  By 
providing  in  the  la  v that  copies  of  the  notes  so  tak- 
en should  be  recorded  in  the  clerk’s  office  and  be  a 
li'pn  upon  Ihe  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  drawer, 
with  authority  in  every  case  where  the  note  is  not 
paid  at  maturity,  to  the  clerk,  to  issue  execution 
upon  Lie  note  as’  if  a judgment  had  been  regularly 
entered  upon  it,  I have  entire  confidence  that  all  tiis 
notes  would  be  paid  at  m iturity. 

For  these  who  would  refuse  to  comply  with  tiie 
provisions  of  sucli  a law,  by  either  paying  in  money 
or  by  notes  as  required,  no  public  sympathy  would 
be  feit,  ami  the  law  should  provide  for  the  immediate 
and  coercive  pajment  from  all  such.  The  notes 
which  would  be  received  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law  could  lie  mad, e available  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  slates.  To  ensure  the  early  resumption  and 
future  regular  payment  of  Lie  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  I apprehend  that  it  will  be  expedient  for  you 
to  fund  the  arreats  of  interest  now  due  from  the 
stale,  and  in  that  event  the  interest  to  accrue  on  Lie 
notes  so  taken  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  Lie  inte- 
rest on  the  funded  debt  to  the  extent  oiNhe  laxes  due 
from  the  delinquent  countie:, securedfby  such  notes. 
If  you  will  further  provide  that  the  debt  so  funded 
sho’uld  be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state,  it 
could  be  paid  as  the  notes  taken  for  Lie  taxes  are 
collected,  and  no  public  or  private  inconvenience 
would  result  from  the  proposed  indulgence. 

The  people  of  Maryland  are  well  aware  that  tax- 
ation is  the  only  present  resource  for  the  payment  of 
the  liabilities  of  the  state;  but  whilst  they  desire 
and  expect  at  your  hands  the  imposition  of  such 
taxes  as  will  be  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit,  they  will  expect  of  you  such  judicious 
legislation  as  will  gradually  lessen  the  amount  of 
taxes  to  he  paid,  and  finally  render  taxation  alto- 
gether unnecessary. 


The  public  debt  has  been  incurred  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  gigantic  works  of  internal  improvement  de- 
signed to  develope  the  resources  ,of  the  state. 

By  Ihe  sinking  fund  already  established,  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  the  interest  insures  the  ultimate  li- 
quidation of  the  principal  of  the  debt. 

Of  the  public  debt  bearing  interest,  $7,194  666, 
has  been  expended  in  the  parti o 1 construction  of  the 
Chesapeake  .and  Ohio  canal,  and  the  annual  interest 
upon  this  sum  is  about  $400,000. 

The  canal  has  for  some  years  been  completed  to 
its  present  terminus  at  dam  No.  6,  and  no  revenue 
haS  hitherto  been  derived  from  it. 

A sufficient  lime  has  in  my  judgment  transpired  to 
enable  us  to  say,  that  this  investment  will,  without 
further  legislation , remain  a continued  burthen  upon 
the  state,  until  it  is  paid  off  by  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund,  established  by  the  existing  laws.  The 
great  question  then  for  ) our  consideration,  and  deci- 
sion will  be,  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  legisla- 
tion can  lie  adopted  by  you  to  make  Lie  Chesapeake 
and  Ghio  canal  yield  a revenue  equal  to  the  interest 
on  the  state’s  investment. 

If  you  should  concur  with  me  in  opinion,  that  the 
true  interest  of  the  slate  would  require  the  comple- 
tion of  Lie  canal  to  a more  western  terminus  than 
dam  No.  6,  it  is  manifestly  expedient  that  you  should  : 
without  further  delay  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
ensure  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  that  object,  j 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  should  deem  it  more  ex- J 
pedient  to  stop  the  work  for  the  present,  at  its  pre-  i 
sent  terminus,  it  is  clearly  important  that  you  should  j 
embrace  ihe  earliest  opportunity  of  making  sucli  an 
arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  and  Oil io  Railroad 
Company  as  will  secure  to  the  canal  the  transporta- 
tion from  dam  No.  6 of  so  much  coal  or  other  freight 
as  will  be  adequate  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  state’s 
advances  to  the  Canal  Company. 

In  making  this  suggestion  on  the  probable  expedi- 
ency of  an  arrangement  with  the  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, I am  prompted  by  the  difficulties  which  might  at  j 
ibis  time  be  encountered  in  raising  the  requisite 
sums  to  complete  the  canal.  If  it  be  possible  for  j 
you,  by  Lie  credit  of  the  Canal  Company,  to  raise  the  j 
amount  necessary  to  finish  the  canal,  I would  not  he-  i 
sitate  to  advise  its  completion  without  further  delay; 
but  if  you  should  find  it  impossible  to  raise  the  re- 
quired amount  at  this  time,  and  you  should  think 
that  the  true  interest  of  Lie  state  would  be  promoted 
by  such  an  arrangement  with  the  Railroad  Company, 
itshould  continue  only  until  the  restored  credit  of 
the  state  will  make  it  practicable  to  complete  the 
canal. 


over  them  are  in  truth  the  choice  of  a majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  In  view'  of  the  excited  feeling 
which  pervades  the  public  mind  upon  this  subject,  I 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  your  attention  the  con- 
sideration of  this  importantquestion.  I would  recom- 
mend such  alteralions  in  the  existing  laws  as  will  sa- 
tisfy the  public  mind  that  for  the  future  no  fraud  can 
be  committed  upon  the  elective  franchise.  I would 
suggest  for  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  pas- 
sing a general  registry  iaw,  applicable  to  the  whole 
state,  confining  Lie  right  to  vole  to  those  who  should 
furnish  the  evidence  of  their  citizenship,  and  record 
their  names  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
law. 

Two  arguments  have  been  heretofore  successfully 
urged  agaiust  the  application  of  ouch  a iaw  to  tha 
several  counties  of  the  State;  first,  that  it  would  bo 
inconvenient  for  the  voters  residing  in  the  country  to 
comply  with  its  provisions;  and  secondly,  that  such  a 
law  is  unnecessary,  as  applicable  to  the  counties,  be 
cause  of  the  small  number  of  voles  taken  at  any  on- 
poll,  and  the  consequent  facility  with  which  an  an 
tempt  to  vote  illegally  would  be  discovered.  On  the 
other  hand  our  fellow  citizens  of  Brltimore,  whilst 
they  admit  the  case  with  which  the  guards  throwe 
around  the  elective  franchise  may  be  evaded  within 
limits  of  the  city,  yet  with  much  force  deny  the.righ 
of  the  legislature  to  apply  the  provisions  of  such  a 
iaw  exclusively  to  them.  This  argument,  gentlemen, 
may  be  urged  with  additional  and  almost  irresistible 
force  when  your  Senators  representing  the  several 
counties  of  the  state,  and  you  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
those  counties  will  admit  that  in  the  recent  election, 
every  poll  book  in  every  county  of  the  state,  if  inves- 
tigated, would  disclose  some  illegal  votes.  I cannot 
think  that  any  inconvenience  consequent  upon  the 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sucli  a law  should 
outweigh  tiie  benefits  which  would  rasult  from  its  en- 
actment. I know  that  the  people  in  every  part  of 
the  state  will  cheerfully  conform  to  Lie  provisions  of 
any  law  you  may  enact,  which  will  ensure  to  them 
tiie  knowledge  that  they  are  governed  by  their  own 
representatives.  If  in  youi  judgment  a registry  law 
would  be  inadequate  to  protect  the  elective  franchise, 
I would  advise  that  any  person  who  shall  hereafter 
vote  fraudulently  shall  be  liable  for  such  offence  to 
confinement  in  Lie  penitentiary  for  such  time  as  tiie 
Legislature  may  designate. 
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It  is  understood  that  large  sums  received  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  Ganal  Company, 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  siate,  have  been  ap- 
plied by  those  companies  to  meet  other  than  their  ] 
engagements  with  the  state.  These  difficulties  can  I 
only  be  corrected  by  a more  efficient  organization  cfj 
Lie  supervisory  power  on  the  part  of  the  stats  over, 
those  corporations. 

The  present  state's  agents  are  deservedly  esteem- 
ed for  their  general  worth  and  intelligence,  but  as  ( 
they  receive  no  remunorulion  for  the  time  devoted  i 
to  the  public  service,  they  are  expected  to  exercise 
a general  superintendence  only,  which  is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  protection  of  the  vast  interests  Which 
are  in  their  charge. 

Tiie  state  could  not  fail,  in  my  judgment,  to  de- 
rive important  advantages  by  the  appointment  of  a' 
board  of  public  works,  to  consist  of  not  more  than! 
three  persons,  who  should  receive  liberal  compensa-’ 
lion  for  their  services  out  of  the  moneys  to  be  de-j 
rived  from  those  works,  and  who  should  be  clothed  ' 
with  full  power  to  supervise  and  protect  the  interest' 
of  the  state  therein. 

Tiie  establishment  of  such  aboard  would  induce 
Lie  practice  of  greater  economy  in  the  expenditures 
of  those  companies,  and  would  for  tiie  future  secure 
to  tiie  state  the  application  of  tiie  revenues  of  those 
companies,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  I 

Tiie  legislature  might  also  rely  upon  a board  thus,* 
constructed,  for  full  and  accurate  information  in  re- J 
ference  to  tiie  condition  of  tiie  corporations,  to  guide 
their  future  action. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  tiie  investments  which 
tiie  state  has  made  in  her  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  which  are  now  practically  unprotected,  ! 
any  expense  which  might  be  consequent  upon  the 
establishment  of  such  a board  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

In  a representative  government  the  purity  of  the 
elective  franchise  is  of  vital  importance.  Where  ihe 
permanency  of  the  government  depends  upon  the  will , 
of  the  people,  it  is  all  important  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  ballot  box  has  fairly  ex- 
pressed their  wishes,  and  that  those  who  are  to  rule 


SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

January  1.  The  senate  did  not  sit. 

January  2.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  several  me- 
morials from  female  societies  in  Pennsylvania,  pray- 
ing for  a constitutional  change  in  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Mr.  Dayton  presented  a memorial  from 
Pennsylvania  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  motion  to  receive  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Tiie  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Reeside  was  taken 
up,  amended,  and  passed. 

The  bill  to  grant  certain  lands  to  Indiana  to  com- 
plete the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration, Mr.  J'filts  spoke  in  opposition  to  it.  He 
did  not  think  Hie  senate  had  the  l ight  to  thus  tax  the 
public  purse  for  one,  more  than'for  another  state.  If 
this  precedent  be  established,  when  will  it  end.  Mr. 
Hannegan,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  measure,  consider- 
ing tiie  work  to  be  of  a national  and  not  simply  of  a 
local  character.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  advocated  tiie 
bill  as  tending  to  enhance  the  value  of  Lie  neigh- 
boring property  of  the  government  and  therefore  as 
not  at  all  diminishing  our  resources.  Mr.  Crittenden, 
said  he  should  vote  for  the  bill  with  pleasure.  Mr. 
Bagby,  said  that  if  it  were  a national  work,  why 
does  not  the  U.  States  government  itself  undertake  it, 
and  why  leave  it  to  tiie  state  of  Indiana.  Pie  was 
opposed  to  this  bill.  Mr.  Bretze,  added  a few  re- 
marks in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  question  being  tak- 
en, the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third  reading  by  yeas 
31,  nays  8,  and  passed,  and  sent  to  the  house.  Tiie 
senate  adjourned  till  the  6th. 

“January  6.  Tiie  chair  laid  before  the  senate  a 
communication  from  the  treasury  department,  trans- 
mitting statistical  information  in  relation  to  the  con- 
dition  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  domestic 
trade,  currency,  and  banks  of  the  United  States,  and 
recommending  tiie  establishment  of  a bureau  of 
statistics. 

A communication  from  the  navy  department,  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  persons  employed  in  tha t 
department. 

Also,  a statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  tiie  las  t 
year. 
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A communication  from  the  war  department,  being  I 
the  list  of  contingent  expenditures  of  that  depart-  j 

Also,  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  j 
being  the  annual  statement  of  the  expenditures  of 
iiis  office. 

Mr.  Atherton  presented  to  the  senate  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  of  the  stale  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  favor  of  the  re-annexation  ol  Texas. 

Mr.  Breese  presented  resolutions  from  the  general 
assembly  of  Illinois,  asking  an  appropriation  for  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  national  road  in  that  state. 

Also,  joint  resolutions  from  the  same  state,  asking 
a grant  of  land  for  the  completion  of  certain  rail- 
roads. 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials  were  pre' 
sented  and  referred. 

By  Mr.  Dickinson,  a memorial  from  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Vermont,  against  the  annexation  of  Texas; 
which  he  moved  might  be  read.  After  the  reading 
had  proceeded  some  time — 

Mr.  Merrick  said  that  it  was  evident  the  memorial 
was  based  upon  arguments  against  slavery;  he  there- 
fore moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table,  as  was  the 
usual  course  with  the  senate  in  respect  to  petitions 
and  memorials  upon  that  subject. 

The  reading  of  the  memorial  was  advocated  by 
Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Foster,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  the  memorial  was  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  always 
been  permitted  to  present  their  views  upon  all  sub- 
jects— presented,  as  they  always  were,  in  candor, 
quietness,  and  peace.  The  views  of  this  estimable 
body  of  citizens  upon  the  question  of  slavery  were 
known  to  all,  and  they  had  always  been  allowed  to 
express  them.  It  was  as  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  that  they  now  memorialized  the  senate,  and 
not  as  abolitionists.  He  wished  the  memorial  to  be 
read. 

The  senate  decided  in  favor  of  the  reading,  and 
the  memorial  was  afterwards  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations. 

By  Mr.  Buchanan.  A memorial  from  a number  of 
the  inhibitants  of  Washington  county,  Penrisylvania, 
praying  for  the  immediate  organization  of  the  Ore- 
gon Territory. 

Also,  a memorial  from  the  board  of  trade  of  Pitts- 
burg and  other  citizens,  in  favor  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers. 

By  Mr.  Tappan : A memorial  of  a number  of  citi- 
zens of  Ohio,  praying  congress  to  pass  the  bill  for 
establishing  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Reports  from  committees.  Mr.  Merrick,  from  the 
committee  on  the  post  office  and  post  roads,  reported 
without  amendments  a bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
p ostage. 

Also,  without  amendment,  a bill  to  authorise  the 
making  of  permanent  contracts  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mails. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Merrick,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  postmaster  general  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  any  information  of  an  au- 
thentic character  which  he  may  have  received  since  ihe 
commencement  of  the  present  session  of  congress  illus- 
trative of  the.  British  post  office  system,  and  the  effect 
upon  its  revenues  of  t lie  reduced  rates  of  postage. 

Engrossed  bills.  The  following  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed:  f. 

The  bill  declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to.  -he 
state  of  Illinois  to  impose  a tax  on  all  lands  sold  by 
the  Uniter!  States  in  that  state 

Tire  bill  to  relinquish  the  reversionary  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  a certain  Indian  reservation  in 
the  slate  of  Alabama. 

Revenue  officers.  The  bill  regulating  the  pay  of 
revenue  officers  while  engaged  in  the  naval  service, 
coming  up,  was  debated  for  some  lime,  and  then 
deferred  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Miles  gave  notice  that  at  an  early  day  he 
should  ask  leave  to  introduce  a joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  annexation  of  Texas-  as  a state.  The 
senate  then  adjourned. 

January  7.  Afler  the  presentation  of  petitions, 

Mr.  Miles,  introduced  a joint  resolution  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States,  as  a state, 
which  was  twice  read  and  referred  to  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs. 

A resolution  from  the  house  prohibiting  farther 
issuance  of  grants  of  land  upon  the  Houmas  claim 
in  Louisiana,  was  taken  up,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Barrow,  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

Bills  were  then  passed,  regulating  the  appoint 
ment  and  pay  of  assistant  engineers  in  the  revenue 
service;  amending  the  acts  in  relation  to  naval  pen- 
sions; assenting  to  a tax  by  the  state  of  Illinois  on 
all  lands  sold  by  the  U.  States  in  that  state;  relin- 
quishing the  reversionary  interest  of  the  U.  States 
in  a certain  Indian  reservation  in  Alabama;  and  con- 


firming the  survey  and  location  of  certain  lands  in 
Mississippi  east  of  Pearl  and  south  of  31st  of  degree 
of  latitude. 

After  an  executive  session  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  8.  A report  from  the  secretary  of  war 
of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  military  depart- 
ment was  received. 

Petitions  were  presented,  from  171  planters  of  Loui- 
siana, against  issuing  any  more  land  patents  for  any 
part  of  Houmas  tract:  frorq  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  for  a 
reduction  of  postage;  from  citizens  of  Maryland 
for  a free' bridge  across  the  Fotomac;  from  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  an  organization  of  the  territory 
of  Oregon,  and  the  employment  of  a naval  force  at. 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia;  from  the  officers  of  the 
frigate  Cumberland,  that  spirit  rations  may  be  dis- 
continued in  the  navy — -besides  sundry  private  peti- 
tions. 

Reports  from  committees,  authorising  subscription 
to  a new  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  U.  States;  an  un- 
favorable report  from  the  naval  committee  on  the 
case  of  Capt.  John  Stockton;  reeolutions  authoris- 
ing the  change  of  the  name  of  the  brig  “Daniel 
Webster”  to  that  of  “Adelia,”  and  the  name  of 
“Mary  Francis”  to  that  of  “Isabella,”  and  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  relating  to‘ revenue  cutters  and 
Steamers.' 

Resolutions.  A call  for  information  in  the  case  of 
the  brig  General  Armstrong,  was  adopted.  An  in- 
struction to  the  judiciary  committee  to  inquire  in 
relation  to  the  land  patents  under  the  Houmas 
grant,  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson , of  La.,  lies  over 
under  rule. 

Bills  read  and  referred.  A bill  relating  to  foreign 
mails,  and  another  relating  to  .mail  contracts  with 
railroad  companies,  reported  by  Mr-  Merrick,  and 
several  private  bills. 

Smithsonian  Rlstitiite.  The  bill  for  establishing 
this  institute  was  debated  by  Messrs.  Choate,  Tappan , 
and  Woodbury.  Mr.  Choate  offered  amendments. 
The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  2.  Mr.  Tibbatls  gave  notice  to 
introduce  a bill  for  the  admissiod  of  Texas  into  the 
union,  and  a joint  resolution  pledging  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  to  Texas  against  hostilities  from 
any  foreign  power. 

Rhode.  Island.  By  a vote  of  102  to  80,  the  house 
ordered  the  printing  by  Mr.  Burke's  motion,  of  5,000 
copies  of  his  report  on  Pyhode  Island  affairs,  made  at 
the  last  session. 

The  question  next  was  considered  on  the  house 
agreeing  to  the  resolutions  by  which  said  report 
was  accompanied. 

Mr.  Elmer  of  New  Jersey,  addressed  the  house  in 
opposition  to  their  revolutionary  and  disorganizing 
tendency.  After  short  progress,  the  morning  hour 
expiring,  the  house  resumed  its  regular  business. 

The  speaker  presented  a report  from  the  war  de- 
partment of  the  survey  of  a road  front  Green  Bay 
to  Copper  harbor,  also  estimates  for  bridging  the 
“military  road”  in  Iowa  §37,525;  and  the  “agency 
road”  in  same  territory  $11,915;  also  a letter  from 
the  postmaster  general,  containing  art  estimate  of 
the  sums  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  mail  service  of  the  U.  States 
for  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1845,  amounting,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  $4,116,000.  Referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means. 

The  land  bill  was  next  debated  in  committee  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  spoke,  in  its  favor.  Mr. 
Chapman,  of  Ala.  followed  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Shepherd  Cary,  wished  to  propose  a substitute 
for  the  whole  bill. 

This  would  have  been  forbidden  by  the  rules, 
there  being  two  amendments  already  pending;  but 
Mr.  McDowell,  the  author  of  the  last  of  them,  con-  j 
sented  to  withdraw  his  and  accept  that  of  Mr.  Cary  \ 
in  lieu  of  it. 

[The  bill  graduates  prices  as  follows:  All  lands 
unsold  for  more  than  ten  and  less  than  twenty  years, 
$1;  over  twenty  and  less  than  thirty  years,  at  75  cts.; 
over  thirty  years,  at  50  cents;  this  to  actual  settlers 
only,  and  to  extend  only  to  160  acres;  oath  of  intent : 
to  settle  and  cultivate;  fraudulent  entries  to  be  null; 
the  bill  not  to  afFect  alternate  sections  reserved  by 
government;  patents  not  to  issue  For  three  years,  and 
then  on  proof  of  actual  cultivation  for  three  cense-  ,! 
culive  years;  if  the  settler  dies,  his'  inchoate  title 
goes  to  his  children  to  perfect  it  within  the  three  j 
years.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cary,  the  committee  rose  and 
reported,  and  in  the  house  the  printing  of  the  amend- 
ments was  ordered. 

Mr.  Houston  then  made  a motion  to  limit  debate 
on  the  land  bill,  pending  which  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  3.  Texas.  On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ingersoll,  the  rules  were  suspended  to  enable  the 
house  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole,  (Mr.  Hop- 


kins, of  Va.  in  the  chair),  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  joint  resolution  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States.  The  joint  resolution  was  read. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  was  about  to  address  the  committee 
when,  Mr.  Weller  asked  leave  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment, (formerly  indicated  by  him,  and  proposing  a 
different  plan  for  annexation),  which  was  received, 
(Mr.  I.  giving  way  for  the  motion),  and  ordered  to  bo 
printed. 

Mr.  Douglass  in  like  manner  obtained  leave  to  offer 
another,  (also  indicated  by  him  some  days  since),  as 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment.  This  also  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Winlhorp  made  a question  of  order,  objecting 
Jlo  the  reception  of  distmet  propositions  previously 
offered,  as  amendments  to  a pending  bill  or  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Weller  contended  that,  if  the  words  were  va- 
ried, the  rule  forbidding  it  would  not  apply.  The 
objection  was  overruled. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  then  addressed  the  committee 
in  a general  explanation  of  the  resolution,  reserving, 
as  he  said,  any  defence  of  it  till  he  heard  it  attacked. 

lie  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Belser,  in  favor  of  the 
general  object. 

The  question  recurring  on  Mr.  Douglass'  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Weller. 

Mr.  Douglass  said  he  had  desired  to  address  the 
house  in  support  of  the  amendment;  but,  if  the  ques- 
tion was  put  now,  he  would  consent  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Bayly  said  it  was  obvious  the  debate  was  not 
concluded,  but  had  only  come  toa  temporary  suspen- 
sion. Without  any  intention  to  address  the  com- 
mittee when  it  next  met,  should  his  motion  prevail, 
he  moved  that  the  committee  rise. 

The  motion  prevailing,  the  committee  rose  and 
repoi’ted  progress. 

Annexation  again.  Mr.  Tibballs,  having  given  notice 
some  days  since,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to 
authorise  the  people  of  Texas,  to  form  a constitution 
and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
state  into  the  union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states. 

Also,  a joint  resolution  pledging  to  the  citizens  of 
Texas  the  protection  of  this  nation  until  the  question- 
of  re-annexation  shall  be  definitively  settled. 

The  bill  was  read  the  first  and  second  time  by  its 
title,  and  was  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  hduse  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

The  resolution  was  read  throughout,  and  is  as 
follows: 

“Whereas  propositions  and  negotiations  are  de- 
pendingpbetween  the  United  States  and  the  republic 
of  Texas  relative  to,  and  having  for  their  object,  the 
re-annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States: 

“1.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  it  to  their  own  honor  and  to  the  people  of  Texas 
to  protect  them  from  all  foreign  aggression  or  inva- 
sion by  any  other  power  during  the  pendency  of  such 
propositions  and  negotiations. 

“2.  Resolved,  That  this  nation  will  protect  the 
people  of  Texas  from  all  foreign  aggression  and  in- 
vasion until  such  tjme  as  the  question  of  re-annexa- 
tion shall  be  definitively  settled;  and  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  S.ates  is  authorised,  until  such 
definitive  settlement  of  said  question,  to  secure  to 
the  citizens  of  Texas  all  needful  and  practicable  pro- 
tection in  their  persons,  business,  and  property,  by 
sea  and  land.” 

This  resolution  was  read  the  first  and  second  time 
and  committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Belser  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a joint 
resolution  for  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U. 
States  of  America.  The  resolution  was  read  the 
first  and  second  time  by  its  title,  and  was  committed 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union. 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  The  bill  from  the  senate 
to  grant  certain  lands  td  the  state  of  Indiana,  the 
better  to  enable  said  state  to  extend  and  complete 
the  Wabash  and  Ei  ie  canal  from  Terre  Haute  to  the 
Ohio  river,  was  taken  up,  read  the  first  and  second 
time,  and  committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  union.  The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  4.  Mr.  Chapman,  arose  and  vin- 
dicated the  credit  of  the  state  of  Alabama  which  had 
been  impugned  in  some  newspaper  paragraphs,  and 
been  copied  therefrom  by  a journal  at  the  seat  of 
government. 

Mr.  Phosnix,  presented  a memorial  from  certain 
members  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  New  York, 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  course  of  being 
read,  it  was  found  to  be  of  an  offensive  strain,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  McClernand  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker. 

Texas.  The  subject  of  annexation  was  resumed  in 
committee. 
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Mr.  Bayly,  who  had  the  floor,  said  that  he  would 
yield  it  for  any  gentleman  who  wished  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  measure.  None  of  them  however 
seemed  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  his  favor  and 
thii5  procrastinate  the  decision. 

Tlio  question  now  being  on  the  amendment  offered 
bv  Mr.  Douglass,  to  a previous  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Wilier,  tellers  were  demanded,  but  before  the 
vote  was  taken, 

Mr.  Douglass,  moved  that  the  committee  rise. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Rhett,  here  asked  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dovglass ,)  to  suffer  the  preamble  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  be  withdrawn,  and  let  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee be  taken  on  the  first  in  the  scries  of  resolutions, 
which  simply  declares  that  Texas  shall  be  annexed 
to  the  U.  States.  This  would  present  a test  Question 
aid  avo  d any  conflicting  details. 

Mr,  Douglass,  expressed  his  assent  and  withdrew 
the  preamble  accordingly. 

Mr.  J.  R.  htgersoll,  hereupon  arose  and  stated  that 
he  had  expected  to  hear  some  argument  in  favor  of 
the  details  of  some  one  of  the  proposed  modes  of  an- 
nexation, of  some  definite  plan,  as  well  an  in  behalf 
of  the  general  abstract  question  itself.  The  leading 
political  journal  of  the  party  had  suggested  that  a 
resolution  of  two  lines  would  accomplish  all  that  the 
authors  of  the  resolution  contemplate;  the  Globe  of 
the  30th  December  furnishes  the  act  in  these  words: 
“ Resolved , (Texas  assenting,)  that  it  be,  and  it  heri  by 
is,  re  annexed  to  the  United  States."  (criesof  “that’s 
enough,”  “we  want  nothing  more.”)  Mr.  I.  pro- 
ceeded to  assign  some  of  his  principal  objections  to 
the  proposed  measure.  Short  as  this  act  was,  it  re- 
quired something  more  than  Lhe  act  of  tho  U.  S.  Con- 
gress. Its  pregnant  parenthesis  admits  the  necessity 
of  the  concurrence  of  a foreign  government.  That 
concurrence  in  whatever  shape  it  appears,  must  be  a 
contract  or  agreement.  Agreements  between  inde 
pendent  nations  are  treaties  Mr.  /.  then  proceeded 
to  'ihow  that  treaties  can  ho  made  in  but  the' one 
mode  dis  inctlc  pointed  out  by  the  constitution  itself 
After  opposing  the  measure  on  the  ground  ofuncon- 
stilntionalitv,  at  some  length.  Mr.  1.  said  that  a ques- 
tion had  been  sometimes  made  whether  annexaiion 
with  Texas  would  lead  to  a war  with  Mexico.  Mr. 
1.  maintained  that  as  war  exists  between  Mexico  and 
Texas,  annexation  would  be  at  once  of  itself  an  im 
mediale  adoption  of  war.  Mr.  I.  would  be  opposed 
to  the  measure  also  on  the  objections  to  it  simply  in 
relation  to  slavery,  and  to  tins  too  alone,  if  ihers 
were  no  other  cause  for  opposing  it.  Mr.  I depre- 
cated an  . extension  of  our  present  territorial  limits. 
We  have  territory  enough.  The  amount  of  produc- 
tion of  cotton  is  already  extended  to  a maximum  be 
yond  demand  for  it.  Mr.  i.  also  rebutted  the  argu- 
ment that  its  annexation  would  strengthen  our  fron- 
tiers, and  assailed  the  President’s  argument  tuat  its 
people  were  strongly  attached  to  this  their  native 
country.  They  had  abandoned  curs  for  their  own 
separate  country.  If  it  were  true  that  one  adminis- 
tration had  encouraged  the  admission  of  Texas,  the 
policy  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  had  nevertheless 
been  adverse  to  it.  Mr.  I's  hour  expiring. 

Mr  Payne  addressed  the  committee  He  regarded 
this  as  a great  national  question.  Mr.  P,  fir-.!  took 
up  the  constiiuiii  nal  objection, ai.d  after  replying  to  it, 
pointed  out  the  exp-. diencv  and  advantage  to  u3  of 
annexation. 

The  committee  then  rose  and -the  houso  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  6.  Cumberland  road.  Stir.  Smith, 
of  Illinois,  on  Lave,  presented  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  instructing  the 
senators  and  requesting  the  representatives  of  that 
state  in  congress  to  use  their  exertions  to  procure  an 
appropriation  for  .the.  speedy  completion  of  the  Cum- 
berland road.  The  resolutions  were  committed  to 
the  committee  of  thg  whole  to  wiijch  is  committed 
me  bill  for  the  Cumberland  road. 

Texas.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hammett,  the  rules 
were  suspended,  and  the  house  resolved  itself  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  imported  by  tho  comoKtt.es  on 
foreign  affairs  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  tolhe  U.  S 

Sir.  IVinthrop,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  (hav- 
ing on  Saturday  moved  -for  the  rising  of  tho  commit- 
tee,) addressed  the  committee  until  Lhe  expiration  of 
his  hour,  in  a coiist.iiuvi.ona-!  argument  against  the 
measure  of  annexation.  Mr.  VV  said  ho  could  not 
hope  to  3ay  .anything  now  u pop  this  subject.  lie  had 
been  challenged  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs  to  rp.eet  ti;is  question  with  an  argu- 
ment. The  challenge  would  have  come  with  a 
much  better  giace  had  that  gentleman  afforded  some 
better  example  of  argument  than  ho  had  affut.le d in 
his  speech  of  bold  assen ion  and  bold  assumption. 
and  nothing  more,  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 


The  gentleman  from  Ala.,  also,  had  begged  that 
this  subject  should  be  met  with  something  more  than 
a Fourth  of  July  oration.  For  his  own  part,  in 
view  of  the  question  before  congress,  the  relation- 
ship which  this  question  held  to  the  states  of  the  un- 
ion,— tho  remembrance  it  called  up  of  the  past 
when  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
were  bound  together  by  mutual  hopes  and  mutual, 
hazards,  it  seemed  to  him  that  something  like  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration  became  the  subject. 

But  in  regard  to  the  main  subject,  he  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
house  the  importance  of  the  subject.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  exercise  doubt 
ful  powers  for  fear  of  their  example  upon  the  coun- 
try and  its  institutions.  This  question  was  not  one 
merely  of  a doubtful  character,  but  in  his  view  H 
wa9  a great  stretch  of  power.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  warned  whig  members  from  the  south  to 
be  careful  how  they  voted  upou  this  question  or  they 
might  be  reformed  from  their  places.  That  gentle- 
man ought  not  to  be  so  sura  of  this,  remembering 
as  he  must  that  his  president  wa9  a minority  candi- 
date even  where  this  question,  in  many  parts  of  the 
union,  did  not  enter  into  the  canvass. 

As  for  the  slave  question,  ha  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  he  would  oppose  it  upon  the  ground  of 
slavery  alone  even  if  there  were  no  other  ground  of 
opposition.  While  be  said  this,  he  desired  it  to  be 
understood  that  no  northern  statesman  ever  yet 
maintained  the  ground  that  there  was  power  to  in- 
terfere with  slavery  in  Lhe  stales  as  they  were.  But 
he  could  not  SBe  either  the  power  or  propriety  of 
bringing  five  now  states  and  25,000  slaves  into  the 
union,  especially  when  the  constitution  gave  oo 
power  lo  do  the  first,  and  had  declared  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  from  a foreign  territory  to  be  piracy. 

In  regard  to  the  rejected  treaty,  which  had  been 
brought  up  here  for  action,  he  desired  lo  state  that  it 
was  thrust  before  tha  house  after  a single  hour's 
consideration  in  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 
The  treaty,  which  was -here  in  terms,  was  as  uncon- 
stitutional in  form  as  in  substance,  and  for  one  he 
denied  the  power  of  the  country  to  annex  a foreign 
territory  to  ours  in  any  form.  Mr.  Winthrop  denied 
the  valiJity  of  the  precedent  cited  in  the  annexation 
of  Louisiana,  and  cited  precedents  against  it,  parti- 
cularly in  the  position  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  W.  spoke  of  the  compromises  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  said  that  Massachusetts  had  been  falsely 
charged  with  a dcsiro  to  violate  these  compromises. 
One  of  these  compromises  was  tbo  slave  basis  of 
representation,  and  Massachusetts  had  been  falsely 
.charged  with  a desire  of  violating  this.  VVe  were  to 
take  the  constitution  as  it  was — as  the  slates  had 
made  it,  as  they  abided  by  it.  Massachusetts  held 
the  present  compact  most  sacredly,  and  desired  to 
preserve  it  as  it  was. 

* Mr.  VV.  said  he  would  deal  out  no  threats  of  dis- 
union. That  was  the  product  of  another  soil.  Mas 
eachusett?  loved,  respected,  and  was  bound  to  the 
union.  He  had  pleasure  in  citing  this  morning  the 
message  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  show 
the  attachment  felt  at  home  for  the  union  and  the 
constitution.  He  denied  that  there  could  be  found 
any  authority  or  tills  in  the  coi  stitut ion  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas;  and  called  upon  those  who  took 
a different  view  of  the  question  to  show  the  authori- 
ty. 

Mr.  W.  denied  that  tve  could  treat  with  a foreign 
territory  by  legislative  enactment.  The  legislature 
might  execute  treaties, but  could  not  make  them.  It 
was  nothing  that  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs 
called  a treaty  a “settlement,”  or  that  other  projects 
submitted  said  “Texas  consenting.”  So  long  as 
their  plans  regulated  laws,  lands,  property, and  other 
material  things,  they  were  treaties  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  nnd  could  not  be  made  by  the  legislature. 
The  views  held  by  eminent  statesmen — Mr.  Calhoun 
among  the  rest — were  ciuoted  to  prove  this  position 

Mr.  JV.  was  cut  eff  in  the  midst  of  Lis  speech. 

Mr.  Dotiglas,  of  Illinois,  next,  spoke,  and  went  in- 
to a revision  of  the  treaties  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  argued  to  show  that  this  government  was 
bound  in  .honor  and  good  faith  to  receive  Texas.  Mr. 
D.  contended  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wirtthrop  that  it  was 
to  Mr.  Adams  and  not  to  General  Jackso  the  honor 
was  due  of  original!  Dg  the  plan  of  annexation.  Mi 
D.  after  claiming  that  Texas  was  once  ours,  admitted 
that  we  had  lost  all  right  and  a-li  .pretest  of  right, 
all  claim  and  pretext  of  claim  to  the  territory  of 
Texas.  But  it  was  said  we  should  commit  a mon- 
strous breach  of  public  faith  if  we  did  not  receive 
Texas  into  the  union.  The  treaty  we  had  made  had 
not  been  fulfilled  towards  the  people  of  Texas,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  were  disgraced  if  we 
lid  not  now  conform  to  t2e'vvi»hes  of  tiie  Texans  by 
bringing  them  into  the  union.  Mr.  Dovglass  con- 


tended that  there  was  abundant  power  ip  the  con- 
stitution to  bring  Texas  into  the  union.  This  pow- 
er he  found  in  the  clause  which  declared  that  new 
states  should  be  admitted,  and  jn  that  which  follow- 
ed the  enumeration  of  powers  and  which  declared 
(hat  congress  should  have  power  to  carry  into  effect 
the  foregoing  powers.  Admitting  new  slates  being 
one  of  these  foregoing  powers,  it  followed  in  his 
view  that  that  Texas  could  constitutionally  come 
into  the  union.  Mr.  Douglass  compla hied  against 
tho  whig  party  for  what  he  consideied  their  loose 
construction  of  the  constitution  and  commended 
his  party  for  their  close  construction  of  the  const!- 
tu  tion. 

Mr.  Clingman  occupied  Ids  hour  in  a dissection  of 
the  policy  and  practice  of  the  republican  party  ia 
the  late  election,  the  speech  eliciting  much  sensa- 
tion, and  not  a little  occasional  merriment  in  the 
house.  Lie  said  he  should  discuss  but  one  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  it  should  be  the  arguments  of 
those  who  claimed  that  the  people  during  the  recent 
elections  had  decided  for  the  admission  of  Texas, 
lie  denied  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  spoke  for  onn 
tiour  in  illustrating  ths  enormities  of  the  dominant 
party  in  the  different  slates  ol  the  union  during  the 
late  election— -citing  in  particular  tin-  double  posi- 
tion of  the  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives 
upon  the  sub-treasury,  the  tariff  and  the  25th  rule, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  party  in  ail  the  stales  of  tho, 
union  upon  these  and  other  questions,  and  the  histo- 
ry of  the  president  of  the  Umpire  Club,  of  the  se- 
cretary of  one  of  the  directors,  and  of  their  con- 
duct. The  naturalization  frauds  in  New  York  were 
also  commented  upon  at  length,  with  the  fraudulent 
votes  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere.  He  believed  thac 
there  had  been  great  frauds  in  Georgia.  Ife  be- 
lieved that  Georgia  and  Louisiana  were  both  whig 
states,  and  that  they  had  been  defrauded  of  their 
rights.  tMr.  Clingman  closed  with  an  eh  quent  eulo- 
gy on  Kenry  Clay  when  the  committee  rose,  Mr. 
Yancey,  of  Ala.  being  entitled  to  the  floor. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  Mr.  McKay,  then  reported  the  general  ap- 
propriation bills  lor  the  next  fiscal  year,  alter  which 
a resolution  was  adopted  calling  upon  the  secretary 
of  lhe  treasury  for  information  as  to  the  cause  cf 
the  great  increase  of  expenditures  fur  deslituta 
American  seamen. 

Annexation.  Mr.  McDmcdl,  on  I.-ave,  introduced 
a bill  admitting  the  republic  of  Texas,  as  a state, 
into  the  union  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  bill  received  its  first  and  second  readiDg,  and 
was  committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Ficklin,  on  leave,  presented  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Illinois,  requesting  the  senators  and 
representatives  of  that  state  in  congress  to  intro- 
duce a bill  appropriating  the  alternate  sections  of 
public  land  for  six  miles  wide  on  both  sides  of  tha 
Alton  and  Mount  Carintl  and  the  Alton  and  Shaw- 
neetown  railroads,  lo  be  used  expressly  in  the  com- 
pletion of  said  roads.  Laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Burke  asked  leave  lo  present  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  con- 
demnatory of  the  course  pursued  towards  Govirnor 
Dorr,  as  unconstitutional,  &.c.  Several  members 
objected.  Wuereupon  the  house  adjournod. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  7-  The  Speaker  in  reference  to 
certain  remarks  made  on  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  N.  Carolina  (Mr.  Clingman)  slated,  that  there 
were  more  than  thirty  reporters’ seats  lo  be  assigned 
to  various  applicants  for  them,  and  that  he.  had  or- 
dered that,  until  he  has  completed  his  assignment,  no 
reporter  should  be  prevented  from  entering  the  hall 
and  occupying  temporarily  orfe  of  the  seats.  No  scat 
had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Joshua  Leavitt,  the  aboli- 
tion reporter,  either  at  lhe  present  or  the  last  session. 

Mr.  C Johnson  introduced  a joint  resolution  for- 
bidding tho  grant  of  patent  upon  the  Hournas  claim. 
Passed  and  sent  to  senate. 

Texas  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Hale  asked  leave  to  pre- 
sent certain  resolutions  of  lhe  legislature  of  the  6tate 
of  New  Hampshire  in  favor  of  ti  e immediate  re- 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States;  declaring 
that  Texas  ,is  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  Mexi- 
co; is  independent,  in  law  and  in  fact,  and  entitled  to 
a place  among  the  othpr  soy  e.n  ign ties  of  the  globe, 
that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  people  of  Texas  lo  make 
the  consept  of  Mexico  a prerequisite  to  ri-annexa- 
tion  to  the  United  States;  mat  the  re  annexation  is 
as  consjitptional  and  expedient  as  was  the  purchase- 
of  Louisiana;  that  the  rc-annexaticn  (aside  from  its 
restoring  a territory  bargained  away  by  treachery  or 
folly)  is  founded  in  the  interests  of  every  section  cf 
the  cour.trv;  that,  if  need  he,  the  re  annexation 
should  take  place  by  armed  occupation;  that  national, 
honor  and  policy  alike  forbid  all  further  foreign  ag- 
gression upon  American  soil;  that  re-annexation  w ill 
add  more  free  than  slave  states  to  the  Union;  and 
that  the  senators  of  5ferw  Hampshire  in  congress  b 
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truetcd  an :!  her  representatives  requested  to  nsp  j 113,  lays  7 4 — not  two-thirds,  end  vi;e 


Ike  r exertions  to  effect  the  re-annexation  of  Texas 
to  t ! i o United  States,  and  t>  assi-it  and  maintain  our 
rip'  ts  in  the  territory  of  Oregon. 

The  resolution*  were  received  and  read;  when 

Mr.  Hale  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  the  com 
noittee  of  the  whole  on  the  stale  of  the  Union;  and 
at  the  -a  ,u:  time  remarked  that,  when  lie  could  pet 
an  oftportunity,  ho  should  propose  on  amendment 
calculated  In  lest  the  accuracy  of  the  belief  express 
ed  in  the  eighth  resolution,  “that  tho  annexation  o' 
Texas  will  add  more  free  titan  slave  slates  to  the 
Union  ” The  reference  was  made. 

-'JiHir.roticn  <j  Texas.  The  house  then  went  into 
committee. 

Mr.  Yancey  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  occupied 
it  during  the  hour  allowed  him  by  the  rule  in  a very 
animated  speech,  in  which,  after  replying  with  se- 
verity t o the  remarks  of  Mr-CIing-nun,  he  went  into 
a general  aivocacy  and  defence  of  the  measure  of 
annexation. 

Mr.  Bry'y  «p'-ke  on  the  same  side,  g -iag  into  a 
constitutional  argument  to  prove  that  the  house  had 
power  to  an  tex  Texas  nod  receive  her  as  a sister  in 
to  the  Union. 
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State.  The  result 


to  the  commitVe  of  the  whole. 

Be  it-  enacted  by  the  Senate  rind  Tfmse  cf  Representa- 
tives of  the  Uni.teu  St  ilts  r.f  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared , That  the  con- 
gress doth  cenaent  that  a now  slate  may  ho  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  o.f  Texts  ad- 
joining th:  states  of  L'misitna  and  Arkansas,  and 
bounded  also  tty  the  Gulf  of  Meyi.-o,  with  a tv.nt.iVi- 
can  form  of  government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  Republic,  assembled  by  deputies  in 
convention,  with  the  consent  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment., in  order  that,  the  said  new  stale  may  he  admit- 
ted into  tins  Union. 

And  be  id  farther  evaded  and  declared , That  the  fore- 
going consent  of  the  Congress  is  given  upon  tile,  fol- 
lowing conditions,  vizi  that  the  new  state  shall  he 
formed  and  it* povernmept  adopted  prii  n-to  the  fourth 
of  July  in  the  present  yew,  an  1 that  the  boundaries 
of  the  said  new  state,  conforming  to  the  outlines,  be- 
fore stated,  and  containing  an  area  not  exceeding 

thousand  square  miles,  shall  he  defined  by  the  eo  - 


fie  was  followed  by  Mr  Stetson,  who.  though  de-  vention  of  deputies,  and  inserted  in  the  constitution 

or  form  of  government,;  nnd  that  the  asa  uit  of  the 
slate  shall  tie  also  inserted  to  boundaries  of  the  re- 
maining territory  property  pertaining  to  Texas,  and 
to  ba  claimed  and  held  by  said  new  state  on  super- 
seding the  present  govern  ni  oil,  as  ni  iv  bn  settled  an  1 
define  I by  the  govern -non.!  of  the  United  States  by 
negotiation  and  treaty  or  otherwise. 

And  be  it  farther  nyicle  I and  declared  That,  on  the 
a fores  »id  4'h  o,f  J i)y  in  'lie  present  yew,  the  said 
new  State,  having  been  thus  form  id  aril  den  ied  by 
the  name  and  style  of  tii-  slate  of  Texas,  shall  be  re- 
ceived and  admitted  into  ibis  Union  ns  a ne  w and  en- 
tire mamba.'  of  the  United  Stalest  of  America. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oxen  the  rules  wete  suspended 


daring  himself  favorable  to  lha  end  in  view,  express 
cd  more  than  a doubt  of  the  right  of  congress  to  ac- ! 
eomjili-h  it  by  legislation.  H ? a'so  went  into  an  ar- 
gument from  the  constitution,  to  show  that  it  belong 
ed  eScl  sive'y  to  the  treaty-making  power., 

Mr.  Caleb  B Smith  obtained  the  floor  and  moved 
for  the  rhing  of  the  committee.  The  motion  was 
resisted,  hut  finally  prevailed. 

After  'he  committee  hud  ri-en — 

Mr.  H ad-on  moved  that  the  house  adjourn. 

Two  > ew  stales.  M-.  ,f  V.  Brown,  from  l.he  iwn> 
miltce  on  the  territories,  repu'ttd  a bill  fur  lh.-i  ad- 
mission of  1 jrva  and  Florida  into  the  Union  as  states; 
which  was  read  the  first  and  second  time  and  com 
mitte  I to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Territory  if  ffebraskes.  Mr.  Brown, from  1 he  same 
committee,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  intio  limed 
i n the  17th  De ’ember  I y Mr.  Dcagl  «s  to  ostaM  si  a 
new  territory  to  be  called  “the  territory  of  Nebras- 
ka-,’’ reported  the  same  with  amendments.. 

The  bill  was  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Central  appropriation  bill.  Mr.  McKay  from  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  reported  a bill  mak- 
ing appropriation-  for  the  support  of  government  for 
the  year  commencing  J tlv  1,  1345  'The  bill  receiv- 
ed its  first  and  second  readings,  and  was  committed 
to  me  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  si.yle  of  the 
Uiiii.n. 

A motion  W39  made  by  Mr.  At lams  that  the  use  of 
the- hall  of  the  house  be  granted  to-- Robert  Owen  one 
day  in  a week  for  lour  weeks  successively,  commenc- 
ing with  Wednesday  evening,  the  15’.h  im-dant,  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  four  lectures  or.  discourses 
on  tile  improvement  of  human  society. 

Before  any  question  was  put  on  this  motion  — 

The  Speaker  laid  before  tiic  house  sundry  cojcamu- 
nications,  v it. 

A letter  from  the  secretary  of  treasury,  Irmnoiit- 
ing  a report.,  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  j ini  re- 
solution of  congress  of  the  last  session  (.introduced 
by  Mr.  Pratt,  of  New  York)  direcling  me  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  cause  to  ho  collected,  arranged, 
and  classified,  such  statistical  information  as  may  be 
procured,  showing  or  lending  to  show  each  year  the 
condition  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  domestic 
trade,  currency,  an  I bunks  of  the  several  s'ates  and 
territorrres  of  th.e  United  States. 

Mr.  Pratt  moved  its  reference  to  a select  commit- 
tee of  five  men. bars,  to  ho  called  the  committee  on 
statistic-;  which  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a co  vF 
mitteo  on  statistics  was  r^ped  accordingly.'  The 
house  adjourned. 

Wednesday-,  Jan.  8.  Mr,  Adams'  resolution  fur 
allowing  R )b.;rt  D tie  Owen  ths  use  of  the  hql!  of 
the  house  to  deliver  lectures  in,  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Ilnm melt,  who  said  he  would  object  to  all  such  apr 
plications,  and  was  finally  laid  on  the  table  by  ayre 
94,  r.oes  63. 

Several  local  hills  were  reported, 

Rhode  Island  and  T.  W.  Dorr.  Mr.  Burke  asked 
leave  to  present  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  strongly  expressive  of  the 
disapprobation  of  that  Legislature  of  the  triad  and  im- 
prisonment of  Thomas  W.  Durr,  by  the  authorities 
of  tho  state  of  Rhode  Island;  declaring  l he  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  to  be  a violation  of  the  constitution  ot 
the  United  States,  and  calling  upon  Congress  to  inter- 
fere for  the  relief  and  indemnity  of  Mr.  Dorr,  &c. 

The  resolutions  werefread—  objection  to  their  re- 
ception were  made  from  various  parts  of  tho  house 
Mr.  Burke  moved  to  suspend  tile  rules  to  receive 


follows: 

Clay,  ’44. 

liar.  ’49. 

fncr. 

Durr- 

Pennsylvania 

461203 

144021 

17182 

Mary  land 

35984 

33528 

2456 

Rhode  1,-1  a id 

7322 

5218 

2104 

New  Jersey 

33313 

3335 1 

4367 

Ohio 

155957 

148157 

6900 

Delaware 

6-367 

5987 

300 

New  York 

232454 

225817 

6-737 

North  Carolina 

43233 

46376 

3144 

C inner,  ticut 

32«28 

31601 

vm 

M-issamhiHii  Its 

68872 

72614 

53  52 

Vermont 

26778 

32449 

5662 

Gnenivia 

42106 

4026  i 

1842 

.New  Hampshire 

17366 

26158 

890-3 

, Maine 

31373 

466)2 

11940 

Tennessee 

60030 

60391 

361 

Virginia 

43677 

4250 1 

3 761 

Kentucky 

6 1270 

584817 

2730 

1 Uinois 

451 15 

45537 

39-2 

Mi-higati 

24237 

22933 

13'H 

Indiana 

67887 

65302 

2565 

Louisiana 

12873 

11206 

1577 

! Alabama 

24961 

28471 

3510 

Mississippi. 

19136 

13513 

383 

Mi^onri 

1 

30634 

22932 

7702 

I 

6-729 

39625 

39625 

Nett  increase 

21104 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous vote  given  for  General  Harrison  in  1840, 
greater  by  hundreds  of  thousands  than  was  ever  be- 
fore given  to  any  candidate — and  notwithstanding, 
since  that  time,  the  whig  party  ha*  encountered 
losses  from  the  polluting  touch  of  Tyierinm,  from 
and  the  house  went  .into  e immittee  of  the  whole  on!  ^ie  calumnious  appeals  of  our  opponents 

the  annexation  quc,ti(aj.  | io  lhs  religious  prejudices  of  a large  class  of  voters, 

Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith  of  Indiana,  sp  ,ka  his  hour  in'  s:,d  specially  the  loss  of  at  least  56,000  out  of  the 
opposition  to  annexation  in  any  for  n.  63  001)  abohiton  votes  given  for  Birriey,  which  iu 

- - 1 1840  west:  given  tor  H irrison — yet  the  result  shows 

»o  increase  nf  votes  for  H-nry  Cisy  over  G-enersl 
H irnsoa  of  more  than  21.099,  exclusive  of  Arkan- 
sas, which  will  ad  1 one  or  »vu  thousand  to  the  num- 
ber. 

S mb  a vote  and  from  such  a party,  is  sac  of  tha 
pr  y lest  tributes  of  respect,  esteem,  and  affection , 
which  could  be  given  to  that  jllnTrious  statesinar. 
That  it  was  not  a successful  one  is  no  fault  of  his  or 
of  ihcirV  'The  honest  expression  of  the  yeomanry 
of  the  country  was  overwhelmed  by  deceit,  false- 
hood and  fraud  of  the  blackest  character*  Henry 
Clay,  in  his  defeat,  occupies  a position,  noble  id  its 
very  grandeur,  to  which  James  K.  Polk,  though  in- 
vested with  the  empty  honors  of  a nominal  presiden- 
cy, can  never  hope  to  aspire,  much  !e*i  attain. 

And  who,  in  view  of  this  maul  moth  vote  just  cast 
by  tho  whig  party,  and  the  meagre  mijority  agiiost 
i-t,  will  be  disheartened  or  proclaim  that  we  are 
crushed,  nnd  our  hopes  of  ultimate  success  f.rever 
biased?  Certainly  no  true  whig,  or  bo  who  has  on© 
spark  of  love  for  the  best  interests  of  his  country  yet 
remaining  in  his  bosom,  (.2;6a>ty  Ese.  Journal. 

SOUTH  CAR.  KLI^A  LEGISLATURE., 

Columbia,  Dee,  18,-— At  7 o’clock  the  speaker  re- 
sumed tho  chair,  and  tbs  bouse  proceeded  to  despatch 
various  reports  of  local  interest. 

Senate  sent  a message  to  the  house  asking  iis  at- 
tendance, at  8 o’clock,  to  ratify  (he  acts  passed. 

Tiie  speaker  having  attended  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber, and  the  acts  being  ratified,  the  speaker  return- 
ed, and  the  business  of  the  house  was  again  resumed. 

A raport.  had  been  submitted  by  the  eomaailtee  on 
lha  judiciary  of  the  house,  recqmnjenditig  an  appro- 
priation of  ^ 1 500,  Uo  extra  compensation  to  the  at- 
torney g&nerul,  for  services  rendered  in  prosecuting 
certain  banks.  The  committee  orn  the  judiciary  in 
senate  recommended $590,  and  that  body  asked  leave 
of  the  hou-se  to  strike  out  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and 
insert  five  hundred  dollars,  to  which  tho  house  would 
riot  consent.  A committee  of  conference  met  and  ad- 
justed the  matter,  aqd  hy  joint  report,  the  attorney 
general  will  receive  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  tus 
extra  services.  As  usual,  such  rer.omruen''a4ion . are 
opposed,  and  it  was  sonntirue  before  thequciticn 
was  decided.  Mr,  -Memminger,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Black,  advocated  the  8 im  reported  in  tho 
house;  and  Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Tandy  Walker,  arid 
Mr.  King,  of  Newberry,  opposed  it. 

And  now  came  the  “tug  of  war’’ — -the  special  or- 
der of  the  day.  In  order  that  your  readers  may  uii- 
destand  this  matter;,  and  ns  your  journal  has -a  very 
extensive  elrcult'.io.t,  a i <J  more  parttoularly  as  th* 


Mr.  R.-bert  D.  Owen  from  the  same  state 
uou*!y  advocated  annexation,  Mr.  llnaUi 
obtained  the  (J  nr— an  1 on  his  motion  the  c 
rose  and  soon  after  the  house  a !j  uirned 

i*{rp.r»- 1 

of  Ohio 
,Bi  .mitteo 

PRESIDENT!, 

th. 

The  popular  votc. 

Wr  annex 

a full  and 

complete 

statement  of  the  official  popular  vote  in  the  several 

states  at  the  late  presic 

euiial  election: 

Clay 

Polk. 

flimsy. 

Maine 

34,33  6 

45  7 i9 

4 ,837  j 

Netv  Hampshire 

1 7 8 66 

27  16  ) 

4.161  I 

Massachusetts 

67.009 

53,039 

10.830’ 

Connecticut 

32,839 

23,841 

1,943' 

Rhode  Island 

7.322 

4 S67 

5I 

Vermont 

26  77!) 

18  04-1 

8 96  i ! 

New  Y > r k 

232  45  1 

237.555 

15,740; 

Ne.w  Jersey 

33  318 

37,435 

131 

Pennsylvania 

161.273 

167.535 

3.136  j 

Delaware 

6,267 

5 965 

j 

Maryland 

35,984 

32.676 

* 

Virginia 

43  677 

49  570 

— ! 

Ohio 

155,057 

149  115 

8 050 

Kentucky 

ti ! .255 

5.1,988 

— — -r. 

N.  Ctrolina 

47  232 

39,287 



S.  Carolina  (Chosen  hy  the  Legislature  ) 

Georgia 

42,106 

44,154 

— 

Alabama 

25,935 

37,497 



Indiana. 

67  867 

70.181 

2,1051 

Illinois 

45  101 

57  067 

3 570 

Michigan, 

24  237 

27  703 

3 632 

Mississippi 

1 9,206 

25  126 

r 

Tennessee 

60,03  ) 

59  9 ! 7 

, 

Louisiana 

13  083 

1.7  782 

— 

Missouri 

31.251 

4 1 .369 

— 

Arkansas 

5,50  i 

9,5  45 

— 

1,297.912 

1.336,195 

62  127 

Mr.  Polk's  mt>j  or 1 1 v 

over  Mr. 

Clay,  exclusive  of 

South  Caroliha,  is  38  284.  If 

this  be  D 

-hied  20,- 

000  a=  the  majority  tot 

Mr.  Polk 

in  South  Carolina, 

whose  v-  te  is  not  included  iu  the 

ahovc,  the  legi-ly- 

tore  of  that  state  choosing  her  eieelors, — -Mr.  Folk’s 
aggregate  majority  over  Mr.  Clay  is  58,231. 

The  abolition  vote,  as  slated  above,  is  62,127,  and 
exceeds  Mr.  Folk’s  majority  over. Mr.  Clay  by  3,843 
Mr.  Polk,  it  will  thus  (j ; seen,  has  been  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  United  Stales  by  a minority  of  the  popu- 
lar vote.  [Balt.  Aimer. 


The  popular  vote — Clay  and  Harrison.  We 
give  below  the  full  vote  for  Henry  Clat  at  therecent 
election,  in  all  the  'slates  except  South  Ctrolina, 
where  the  people  do  not  vote  for  electors,  and  Ar- 
tijen;’ — on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  was  cal  Mu.  ‘Ayes  | kan'sas,  from  which  reACfifn > have  not  bees  reemod. 
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subject  was  one  of  momentary  consideration,  and  on 
which  the  whole  state  has  been  duly  notified,  I will 
endeavor  to  be  to  you  and  others,  a faithful  “chroni- 
cler.” The  special  order  was  called  up  from  the  ta- 
ble, when  Mr.  Pinckney  made  a motion  to  adjourn 
the  house,  or  postpone  the  debate  indefinitely,  which 
was  equivalent  to  an  adjournment.  And  now,  “Mr. 
Speaker,”  “Mr.  Speaker,”  was  heard  from  various 
quarters.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  that  all  matters, 
to  wit,  so  much  of  the  message  of  Governor  Ham- 
mond as  had  reference  to  Texas,  abolition,  and  the 
tariff,  all  and  singular,  the  resolutions  of  every  gen- 
tleman, or  committee,  on  these  subjects  and  state  re- 
sistance, in  any  and  every  form,  were  all  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  only  matter  before  the  house,  was  the 
first  set  of  resolutions  passed  in  senate,  the  second 
day  of  the  session,  and  the  last,  reported  to  you  a few 
days  since,  in  reference  to  the  notorious  21st  rule,  and 
the  rescinding  thereof,  by  congress  now  in  session. 

Here  the  special  order  was  suspended  to  take  up 
a report,  in  regard  to  the  “Nesbit  iron  manufactur- 
ing company.”  To  be  brief,  (as  this  is  a minor  mat- 
ter,) it  seems,  this  company  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
bank,  and  the  bank  has  a judgment  on  its  lands  and 
other  estates,  to  a very  large  amount.  The  report 
proposed  to  wind  it  vp,  by  a sale  under  the  mortgage 
or  judgemnt;  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  be  loaned 
to  a new  company,  for  ten  years,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

Your  representative,  Mr.  Memminger,  attacked 
this  proposition  with  his  usual  candor  and  honesty, 

and  exposed  the  favoritism  of  the  whole  measure. 

He  denounced  the  whole  scheme,  and  hinted  in  no 
slight  degree,  at  the  total  want  of  accommodation,  in 
the  manner  of  rendering  assistance  to  A.  & B.  for  60, 
90,  or  even  120  days,  when  compared  with  this  ac' 
cornmodaiion  to  C.,  D.,  E.,  & F for  ten  years.  But 
his  warning  voice  was  not  heeded. 

The  whole  question  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays, 
and  the  report  agreed  to. 

Disposing  of  this  slight  interference  to  the  special 
order,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Barnwell,  moved  to  lay  the^rsf 
set  of  resolutions  of  the  senate  on  the  table.  This  was 
opposed,  and  several  gentlemen  submitted  other  reso- 
lutions, and  ajnorig  them,  Mr.  Yates,  of  your  city.  It 
required  a clear  head,  to  navigate  now,  through  the 
breakers  of  the  house.  Some  gentlemen  asked  for 
the  question;  others  said,  they  did  not  urderstand  the 
gist  of  the  matter  before  the  house,  and  some  others 
sat  quietly,  watching  progress.  Mr.  Memminger,  (I 
think,)  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  on  the  first  set 
of  resolutions  from  the  senate.  In  other  words  these 
resolutions,  which  were  antagonistic  (this  is  the  word) 

as  some  gentlemen  said  to  the  governor’s  message. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  and  arc  yeas  57, 
nays  39,  so  that  the  house  endorsed  the  wisdom  of 
the  senate.  This  being  decided  on,  next  came  be- 
fore the  house,  the  resolutions  last  sent  from  the  sen- 
ate, in  relation  to  the  twenty  first  rule  of  congress. — 
There  were  sundry  speeches  made  on  this  matter, 
and  finally,  a motion  was  made  to  postpone  the  whole 
matter  to  the  first  day  of  January  next,  resolutions, 
debate,  and  all.  The  gentleman  who  made  this  mo- 
tion is  a young  member  from  Edgefield,  Mr.  Brooks, 
and  sustained  his  motion,  with  a few,  brief  but  very 
appropriate  remarks.  The  question  now  was,  wheth- 
er the  first  set  of  resolutions  from  the  senate  could 
be  so  disposed  of.  The  lion,  speaker  said  if  the 
house  so  ordered,  the  vote  could  be  reconsidered.— 
No  motion  being  made  to  reconsider,  the  question 
recurred  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Brooks,  *io  post- 
pone the  second  set  of  resolutions  and  all  further  de- 
bate to  the  first  of  January  next.  Fortunately  for 
all  concerned,  this  motion  was  not  debatable,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded,  are  yeas  55,  nays 
38.  By  this  vote  the  house  ol  representatives  touk 
no  action  on  the  rescinding  of  the  twenty  first  rule  of 
congress,  and  by  their  vote  on  the  first  set  of  resolu- 
tions from  the  senate,  will  await  the  actings  and  do- 
ings of  the  great  democratic  party  just  in  the  ascen- 
dant. 

Thus  you  have,  in  a few  words,  the  deliberation 
of  this  body  on  those  grave  and  solemn  matters.  1 
have  not  “extenuated  or  set  down  aught  in  malice,” 
on  the  contrary  I have  suppressed  much  that.  1 leave 
to  others  to  speak  of.  Take  this  nighl’sNsession  in 
every  way,  and  1 will  venture  the  assertion  that  it 
"'aj  the  most  undecided  and  conf  iding  scene  that  1 
ever  witnessed.  But  'lis  past,  ’tis  gone,  and  number- 
ed with  the  days  beyond  the  flood. 

When  Mr.  Cdcock,  in  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  took  the  floor  yesterday,  in  a short  speech,  he 
urged  gentlemen  to  come  to  some  definite  position, 
lie  was  not  wedded  to  his  own  resolutions  or  opin- 
ions, and  was  willing  to  waive  them,  so  that  a pro- 
per concentration  might  be  had,  and  if  the  house  had 
but  regarded  his  suggestions  much  time  would  have 
been  saved. 

After  arid  interchange  of  messages  both  branches 
• the  legislature  adjourned  at  12  o’clock  at  night. 


This  trial  before  tire  House'of  Bishops  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  convened  at  New  York,  has  attracted 
much  attention.  We  subjoin  a brief  account  of  the 
result  from  the  New  York  Commercial. 

Of  eight  specifications  in  the  presentment  one  was 
not  tried,  the  witness  declining  to  testify.  On  anoth- 
er specification,  viz:  the  third,  the  accused  was  found 
not  guilty,  two  of  the  Bisops  however  being  in  favor 
of  a verdict  imputing  a degree  of  guilt  below  the 
terms  of  the  specification. 

On  the  six  remaining  specifications  the  vote  was 
as  follows: — Guilty,  Bishops  Chase,  Brownell,  Hop- 
kins, Smith,  Mclivaine,  Polk,  Lee,  Johns,  Easthburn, 
Henshaw,  Freeman,  11;  add  presenting  Bishops 
Meade,  Otey,  Elliott,  making  14.  Not  guilty,  Ives, 
Kemper,  Gadsden,  Delaney , Whittingham,  Doane,  6. 

The  votes  on  the  sentence,  after  rendering  the  ver- 
dict, stood  thus. 

First  Bai.lot. — For  Deposition.  Chase,  Hopkins, 
Mclivaine,  Polk,  Lee,  Johns,  Eastburn,  Henshaw,  8, 

Suspension.  Brownvveil,  Smith,  Freeman,  3. 

Admonition.  Ives,  Doane,  Kemper,  Delaney,  Gads- 
den, Whittingham,  6. 

Second  Ballot. — Deposition.  Chase,  Hopkins, 

Smith,  Mclivaine,  Polk,  Johns,  Henshaw,  7. 

Suspension.  Brownell,  Gadsden,  Whittingham, 
Lee,  Eastburn,  Freeman,  6. 

Admonition.  Ives,  Doane,  Kemper,  Delaney,  4. 

Third  Ballot. Deposition.  Chase,  Hopkins, 

Smith,  Mclivaine,  Polk,  Lee,  Johns,  Eastburn,  8. 

Suspension.  Brownell,  Ives,  Doane,  Kemper,  De- 
laney, Gadsden,  Whittingham,  Henshaw,  Freeman,  9. 

A majority  of  one  voting  lor-  suspension. 

Sentence  was  accordingly  passed,  of  “suspension 
from  the  office  of  a Bishop  in  the  church  of  God  and 
from  all  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry." 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  six  who  pronounced 
the  Bishop  not  guilty  concurred  in  and  produced  the 
sentence  of  suspension  ! 

Belore  the  sentence  the  accused  appeared  and  ad- 
dressed trie  Court  “in  excuse  or  palliation,”  in  which 
he  did  not  deny  the  facts  alleged  in  the  presentment, 
but  pleaded  innocence  of  any  immoral  or  impure  in 
tent. 

The  court  appointed  as  a committee  to  superintend 
and  forward  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  evi- 
dence, pleadings,  &c.,  Bishops  Chase,  Meade,  and 
Wtutlingbam,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tentiroeck,  of  New- 
ark, the  assistant  clerk.  The  manuscript  is  in  the 
sate  keeping  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

If  ordinary  diligence  is  exercised  the  public  can  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  entire  record  in  a few  days 
and,  as  it  is  be  published,  there  should  be  no  delay 
that  can  be  avoided.  The  copy-right  of  the  record 
will  probably  produce  a sufficient  amount  to  defray 
the  expenses  ol  the  trial,  for  which  the  canon  makes 
no  provision. 

It  is  a must  extraordinary  coincidence,  that  two 
brothers  should  be  simultaneously  Bishops  of  the  two 
most  important  Episcopal  Dioceses  in  the  country; 
and  that  within  a levy  month)  of  each  they  should 
both  be  virtually  deprived  ui  their  Episcopal  func- 
tions. • • 

Official  Sentence  in  the  Case  of  Bishop  On 
derdonk..  1'ne  court  of  Bisuops  of  the  froleslant 
Episcopal  church,  convened  under  the  authority  ol 
Canon  ill  ol  1844  ol  the  general  convention  of  said 
church,  lor  the  trial  of  the  presentment  of  the  Right 
RcvcrneU  Benjamin  j 'red well  Onderdouk,  Uiohop  oi 
me  diocese  oi  New  York,  by  Lire  Right  ileyereqd 
William  Meade,  Bishop  ol  the  diocese  of  Virginia, 
the  Elgin  Reverend  James  Hervey  Otey,  Bishop  oi 
the  uioecse  ol'  Tennessee,  and  the  Right  Reverend 
Stephen  Elliott,  Junior,  Bishop  of  the  diocese  oi 
Georgia,  upon  certain  charges  and  specifications  In 
said  presentment  set  iorih;  Having  fully  heard  the  al: 
legations  and  testimonies  of  the  parties,  and  deiioer- 
ately  considered  tiie  same,  and  a majority  of  the  said 
court  having  declared,  that  in  their  opinion  the  ac- 
cused is  guilty  of  certain  of  the  charges  and  specifi- 
cations contained  m the  presentment;  which  declara- 
tion of  a majority  of  The  court  has  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  signed  by  those  who  assented  theieto, 
and  iias  been  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the  par- 
ties; and  the  court  having  proceeded  after  hearing  the 
accused,  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  accused  in  confor- 
mity with  tue  provisions  of  said  canon,  and  having 
determined  that  the  penalty  to  be  affixed  and  pro- 
nounced in  said  case  shall  be  that  of  Suspension: 

It  is  ordered  and  declared  that  the  sentence  of  this 
court  upon  the  lespundent,  is  suspension  from  the  of- 
fice ol  a Bishop  in  the  church  of  God,  and  from  all 
the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry;  and  this  court 
do  hereby  solemnly  pronounce  and  declare  that  the 
Right  Reverned  Benjamin  l'redwel!  Onderdouk  is 
suspended  from  all  exercise  ot  his  Episcopal  and 
ministerial  functions;  and  do  order  that  the  nonce  of 
ms  sentence  required  by  said  canon,  be  communica- 


siuuig  uisuop,  under  his  hand  and  see;- 
t stic a!  authority  of  every  diocese  of  th 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  the  3d 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1845. 

PHILANDER  CHASE,  Senior  Bishop, 

and  president  of  the  court. 

The  New  York  True  Sun  publishes  a statement,  in 
relation  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  trial:  The  coun- 

sel summed  up  at  some  length.  Mr.  Graham  for  the 
defence,  occupied  upwards  of  lour  hour?;  Mr.  Ketv 
chum,  for  the  presenting  bishops,  about  three;  Mr. 
Ogden  about  an  hour  and  a half.  The  arguments  for 
the  defence  were  of  a general  character,  rather  aim- 
ed at  the  intent  and  objects  of  the  prosecution  than 
being  a defence  of  the  accused  or  an  assault  upon  the 
witnesses. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  Thursday  morning,  it 
appeared  that  on  most  of  the  charges  it  stood  11  to 
G.  On  one  of  them  it  was  12  to  5,  and  if  the  pre- 
senting bishops  had  been  allowed  to  vote,  it  would 
have  increased  the  majority  three  more. 

The  decision  of  guilty  having  been  thus  given  yes- 
terday morning,  the  convention  met  again,  to  consider 
the  sentence  which  should  then  be  declared.  The 
vote  on  deposing  stood  8 affirmative,  9 negative.  On 
suspension,  it  was  9 to  8.  A question  was  then  rais- 
ed, whether  this  was  a temporary  or  permanent  dis- 
ability. A long  discussion  took  place,  when  a mem 
ber  declared,  that  if  an  indefinite  suspension  was  not 
submitted  to,  he  would,  on  a rc-consideration,  vote  at 
once  in  favor  of  immediate  degradation. 

The  friends  of  Bishop  Onderdouk  then  agreed  as 
we  understand,  to  submit  to  a decision  similar  to  that 
made  on  his  brother’s  case  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
no  more  or  less  than  an  indefinite  suspension  from 
the  ministerial  and  episcopal  functions. 

The  church  is  now  without  a Bishop,  and  there  is 
no  appeal  from  the  sentence  passed. 

The  diocese  is  by  the  canons  in  the  hands  of  a stan- 
ding committee,  consisting  of  four  clergy  and  four  of 
the  laity,  styled  the  “ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
church.”  It  is  for  them  to  call  a convention,  and  to 
act  in  all  genera!  matters  until  a new  Bishop  is  cho- 
sen. It  will  be  also  tlfeir  duty  to  communicate  the 
sentence  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,'  who  will  be  re- 
quired to  read  it  from  their  pulpits  to  their  respective 
congregations.  The  convention  adjourned  yesterday 
afternoon. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Lewis  Trapier,  of 
South  Carolina,  will  shortly  publish  a pamphlet  pro- 
ving that  I his  trial  did  not  in  any  way  take  ils  rise  in 
any  difficulty  about  doctrine  or  tractarianism.  The 
proceedings  of  the  convention  arc  to  be  immediately 
published,  and  will  form  a large  volume. 

We  should  have  been  most  happy  to  have  recorded 
the  fact  of  an  acquittal,  but  it  is  otherwise  determin- . 
ed.  The  church,  whatever  may  be  its  humiliation  at 
the  frailty  or  indiscretion  of  its  pastors,  may  console 
itself  in  the  reflection,  that  the  cause  of  religion  is 
never  injured  by  a faithful  and  fearless  discharge  of 
duty. 

The  JSew  York  Mirror,  says:  By  a vote  of  nearly 

two  to  one,  as  we  learn,  Bishop  Onderdonk  lias  been 
found  guilty , by  his  peers,  of  the  charges  made  against 
him.  We  sincerely  regret  to  learn  this  result,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Bishop,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  flock 
of  which  he  was  “Overseer.”  But  they  take  a false 
view' of  this  case  who  suppose  the  prosecution  origi- 
nated in  malice,  in  religious  controversy,  or  in  any 
interest  connected  with  or  opposed  to  Trinity  church. 

it  is  we  learn,  a resu't  expected  for  many  years 
past  by  those  who  knew  much  about  church  affairs; 
and  so  far  from  the  present  investigation  being  a sud- 
den thing,  the  Bishop  has,  years  ago,  been  privately 
and  affectionately  admonished  of  the  suspicions  anl 
fears  entertained  in  relation  to  his  course. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Trapier’s  Narrative.  This  is  the  title 
of  an  unpretending  but  very  important  pamphlet, 
from  the  pen  of  a distinguished  Episcopal  clergyman 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  which  the  origin  of  the  late 
trial  of  Bishop  Onderdonk  is  clearly  set  forth.  It  is 
a complete  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  the  pre- 
sentment had  ils  origin  in  doctrinal  difficulties;  and 
this  narrative  by  a high  churchman  must  be  deemed 
conclusive  on  that  point. 

The  New  York  American  says:  Suspension  divests 

not  the  offender  of  his  spiritual  character — nor  of 
his  rights,  privileges,  or  perquisites  as  a Bishop.  It 
only  interdicts,  while  it  lasts,  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  and  functions,  leaving  him  his  salary  and  title; 
when  removed,  the  Bishop  is,  in  ail  things,  re-in- 
stated. 

If  made  perpetual,  indeed  suspension  would  virtu- 
ally amount  to  deposition,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of 
any  Episcopal  function  is  concerned;  but  then  what 
becomes  of  the  Diocese? 

There  can  be  no  Bishop  elected,  because  there  is 
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no  vacancy — and  (here  can  be  no  assistant  Bishop, 
because  the  canon  only  allows  of  the  election  of  an 
assistant,  in  the  two  specific  cases,  “of  old  age,  or 
other  permanent  causes  of  infirmity” — neither  of 
which,  in  the  sense  of  the  canon,  exists  here. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  says:  “The  decision  of 

the  house  of  Bi.-hops  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Onderdonk 
has  caused  much  excitement  among  the  high  church 
portion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  this  city. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Coleman  of  Trinity  church,  South- 
wark, made  an  address  to  his  congregation  on  the 
subject  yesterday  morning.  He  beged  them  not  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  Bishop,  until  they 
had  seen  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  presented  to 
the  court,  when  he  was  of  opinion  they  would  pro- 
nounce him  innocent,  as  he  himself  believed  him  to 
be.  He  also  entered  his  solemn  protest  to  the  ver- 
dict of  the  court  that  tried  the  case.  We  have  not 
heard  that  the  same  course  was  pursued  by  any  of  the 
other  clergymen  of  this  city.” 


MU, 


ClTSIIiNG»3  TRIP  ROUXD  TUB 
WORLD. 


The  N.  Y.  Sun.  furnishes  a brief  abstract  from  the 
narrative  which  Mr.  C.  has  kept  of  his  peregrination 
eastward  to  the|celestiai  empire,  and  thence  home  by 
way  of  the  Pacific.  A valuable  book  will  no  doubt 
be  forthcoming  in  due  time,  as  an  American  contri- 
bution to  literature  and  science  as  connected  with  the 
developemenls  of  that  new  sphere  of  the  old  world, — 
just  opening  a casket  of  jewels  for  the  curious,  that 
has  been  sealed  up  for  many  centuries.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  Sun: 

it  will  be  remembered  that  previous  accounts  in- 
formed us  of  the  disaster  of  the  Missouri,  with  its 
train  of  inconveniences  to  the  mission,  the  kind  at- 
tentions p a id  the  Americans  at  Gibraltar  by  the 
governor  and  others,  the  departure  of  Mr.  Cushing, 
in  the  Oriental  steamer,  his  arrival  at  Alexandria, 
his  passage  up  the  Nile,  Ins  journey  across  the  isth- 
mus, and  his  reaching  Suez  in  safety.  Indeed  his 
voyage  down  the  Red  Sea,  the  accident  to  the  Cleo- 
patra war  steamer  on  the  way,  and  subsequent  arrival 
at  Macao,  were  also  early  known. 

But  there  were  other  occurrences  previous  to  his 
arrival  in  China,  as  well  as  subsequently,  which  have 
not  before  been  made  public. 

From  Aden  he  went,  as  we  have  stated,  in  the  Cle- 
opatra to  Bombay,  and  on  Ins  arrival  there  in  the 
evening  he  found  a grand  ball  about  to  take  place  on 
board  the  Brandy  win'',  the  rigging  and  spars  of  which 
vessel  were  most  splendidly  illuminated  with  lamps. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  ever  witnessed,  i 
and  Mr.  Cushing's  safe  arrival  was  a source  of  high  I 
gratification  to  his  naval  friends,  particularly  at  sol 
opportune  a moment,  and  added  greatly  to  the  plea-  i 
sure  of  the  fete. 

At  Bombay,  Mr.  Cushing  was  the  guest  of  Sir  | 
George  Arthur,  a former  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  j 
During  the  period  of  his  brief  stay,  he  found  time,  in  ! 
company  with  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster,  and  Mr. 
O’Donnell,  an  attache  of  the  legation,  to  make  an  in-* 
teresting  excursion  into  the  Mahratta  country,  one 
which  pleased  them  far  more  than  they  could  possi-1 
bly  have  anticipated.  The  journey  was  made  partly  j 
in  coaches.and  partly  in  palankins.  They  went  as  far  1 
as  Poonah,  situated  in  the  south  western  part  of  the! 
Deccan,  in  Central  India,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Mahrattas.  it  is  somewhat  celebrated  for  hav- 
ing been  captured  in  1803  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
and  the  “Iron  Duke.”  Here  the  travellers  saw  the  I 
largest  cantonments  of  English  troops  in  India,  and 
attended  a grand  review,  where  the  American  min- 
ister received  the  highest  military  honors.  They  al- 
so visited  a celebrated  Brahmin  temple,  being  carried 
there  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  and  escorted  lay  the 
English  political  resident,  Mr.  Warden,  who  is  favor- 
ably known  to  many  of  our  countrymen,  after  whom 
he  inquired  with  great  interest. 

The  sway  of  the  English  over  this  part  of  India  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a permanent  character.  Ail  the  cu- 
riosities of  this  region  were  fully  explored,  and  will 
one  day,  we  trust,  be  fully  described. 

At  Bombay  Mr.  Cushing  received  the  most  unre- 
mitting attentions  from  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ities. Sir  George  Arthur  was  particularly  obliging, 
arid  did-  the  honors  of  li is  splendid  residence  with  a 
kindness  and  hospitality  never  to  be  forgotten.  We 
may  imagine  something  of  the  splendor,  power,  and 
luxury  ol  the  English  in  India,  by  instancing  the  po- 
sition of  Sir  George,  who  enjoys  a salary  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  our  president,  lives  in  the  style  of  a 
prince,  and  rules  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
people.  , 

from  Bombay  Mr.  Cushing  proceeded  in  the  Bran- 
dywine down  the  southern  coast  of  India  to  Ceylon. 
At  this  Island  he  passed  a week,  and  visited  the  old 
officers  of  the  squadron  were  also  present.  1 


native  capital,  Kandy,  the  principal  site  of  the  Bhud- 
dists.  The  island  is  called  by  the  natives  “the  coles- 
l ial  paradise,”  and  since  the  English  have  obtained 
an  undispulable  title,  by  cession,  from  the  native 
chiefs,  it  has  become  more  than  ever  flourishing  and 
populous.  The  greatest  attention  was  paid  the  Amer- 
ican Envoy  by  the  principal  authorities,  and  parlieu 
laily  by  the  governor,  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  A ball 
was  given  by  the  English  residents  in  honor  of  their 
American  guests,  at  the  hall  of  the  Consulate.  From 
Ceylon  the  frigate  proceeded  by  a route  called  the 
eastern  passage^  south  of  the  island  of  Java,  by  the 
way  of  Timor  and  Amboyna,  and  so  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  thence  to  the  eastward  of  the  island  of  Luzon 
to  Macao.  It  was  the  first  time  this  passage  was 
ever  made  by  an  American  man  of  war.  At  the 
season  of  the  year  it  was  accomplished,  it  is  the  only 
way  to  reach  China  in  consequence  of  the  N.  E.  mon- 
soon. The  passage  was  made  very  successfully  un- 
der the  judicious  and  prudent  directions  of  the  gallant 
Commodore  Parker,  who  cheerfully  encountered  all 
the  hazards  of  the  route  in  order  that  the  mission 
might  arrive  as  early  as  possible  in  China. 

Mr.  Cushing  resided  in  that  country  exactly  six 
months  to  a (lay,  and  during  the  whole  period  was 
constantly  engaged  in  promoting  the  objects  of  his 
mission.  By  the  non-arrival  of  the  St.  Louis  sloop 
of  war,  which  lay,  very  singularly,  a long  time  at  the 
Cape,  and  through  the  continued  obstacle  of  the  north- 
ern monsoon,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  remain- 
ing at  Macao  until  the  Imperial ’Government  actual- 
lyanticipated  bis  movements  by  despatching  a com- 
mission to  him.  It  consisted  of  Tsi  Yong,  an  impe- 
rial delegate  and  plenipotentiary;  Wang,  treasurer  of 
the  provinces  of  the  two  Kwangs;  and  Pwan  Pwan, 
another  high  dignitary  of  state. 

Tsi  Yong  is  a Tartar  .ifjjlhe  imperial  hlood,  and  the 
same  person  who  negotiated  with  Sir  Henry  Pottin- 
ger.  His  name,  we  might  as  we!!  state  here,  has 
been  erroneously  spalled  Kymg  in  the  English  news- 
papers. This  personage  seemed  to  have  the  full  con- 1 
fidence  of  his  sovereign,  as  he  was  appointed,  with 
all  the  powers  of  a plenipotentiary,  to  negotiate  with  j 
the  French  and  American  legations,  as  soon  as  they! 
arrived.  One  very  interesting  fact  is  worthy  of  no- 1 
tier.  No  obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  Mr. 
Cushing’s  proceeding  to  Pekin,  one  great  object  of 
former  embassies  from  England.  He  was  told  there 
would  be  none,  but  finding  the  imperial  commission 
had  power  fully  to  treat  with  him,  he  yielded  his 
personal  curiosity  and  pride,  if  he  entertained  any 
such  feelings,  to  the  consideration  of  his  country’s 
interests.  He  therefore  entered  at  once  upon  the  ne- 
gotiation so  promptly  and  conveniently  offered  him, 
and  was  an  immense  gainer  by  this  considerate  course. 
The  Chinese  commissioners  were  intelligent  and  gen- 
tlemanly men;  they  had  a retinue  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary attendants,  and  so  large  was  it  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  they  could  find  quarters  for  them  ail. 
Tsi  Yeng  very  unceremoniously  took  possession  of  an 
immense  temple  dedicated  to  “our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
in  tlie  village  of  Wang  Iliya,  where  he  kept  his  state. 
The  difficulties  of  the  languages  were  obviated  by 
the-  frankness  and  fact  of  Mr.  Cushing  in  declaring  j 
at  once  the  real  objects  of  his  mission,  disclaiming 
any  resort  to  finesse  or  force,  and  appealing  at  once 
to  the  good  sense,  and  high  character  of  the  Chinese 
ambassadors.  These  with  equal  frankness  and  con- 
fidence proposed  to  employ  the  American  interpreters 
exclusively,  and  by  so  doing  paid  our  national  char- 
acter, and  our  national  representative,  the  very 
highest  compliment  in  their  power. 

For  two  weeks  the  two  commissions  were  employ- 
ed day  and  night,  with  the  exception  of  the  meal 
times  and  a few  hours  given  to  repose,  in  discussing 
and  arranging  the  various  questions  in  controversy 
between  the  two  governments,  and  negotiating  the 
treaty  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  It  was  at 
last  agreed  upon  and  drawn  up  in  ChiBeseynid  English, 
but  finally  prepared  in  the  Tartar  dialect,  which  is 
the  language  of  the  E nperor. 

It  was  signed  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  on  the  3J  of 
July  last,  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  from  which  as  we  have  sta- 
ted in  part,  the  priests  ami  their  idols  had  been  pre- 
viously displaced  without  the  slightest  hesitation  to 
make  room  for  the  commissioner  and  his  suite.  This 
circumstance  confirms  the  opinion  entertained  by 
many  residents  in  China,  that  at  the  imperial  court, 
there  is  no  particular  regard  paid  to  any  religion. 

When  the  treaty  was  signed,  a splendid  repast  was 
given  in  the  Temple  to  the  American  minister.  In- 
deed during  the  'fortnight  of  negotiation  at  Macao, 
tlie  respective  legations  were  constantly  giving  and 
receiving  entertainments.  At  one  given  by  Mr 
Cushing  all  the  American  ladies  at  Macao  were  pre- 
sent, and  the  Chinese  dignitaries  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  performed  the  extraordinary  duty  of  [land- 
ing in  foreign  ladies  to  the  dinner  table,  and  of  pay- 
ing jihem  the  usual  attentions  there.  Many  of  the 


The  next  day  Tsi  Yeng  was  taken  so  ill  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  removed  to  Canton,  and  there  various 
other  minor  questions  were  afterwards  settled  by 
correspondence,  and  the  personal  attenliou  of  some 
members  of  our  legation  acting  for  tlie  minister  at 
Macao. 

Indeed  from  the  4th  of  July  for  nearly  two  months 
following,  an  official  correspondence  was  kept  npun- 
eeasingly  in  relation  to  matters  connected  with  the 
negotiation — among  these  especially  was  that  of  the 
personal  safety  of  Americans  in  China,  arising  out  of 
the  cii  cunistance  of  a Chinese,  one  of  a mob,  having 
been  shot  by  an  American  in  the  streets  of  Canton, 
while  engaged  in  the  popular  work  of  insulting  for- 
eigners. Mr.  Cushing’s  account  of  these  various 
difficulties  is  in  the  highest  degree  graphic  and  enter- 
taining. 

After  closing  his  arduous  labors,  and, as  we  believe, 
achieving  more  for  his  country  by  far  than  Sir  TIenry 
Pottinger  lias  done  for  his,  he  left  China  on  the  20th 
of  August  last,  in  the  U.  S.  brig  Perry.  A success- 
ful voyage  of  G5days  brought  him  to  San  Bias,  touch- 
ing at  Mazatlan,  by  the  way.  From  this  place  he 
proceeded  on  horseback  to  Guadalajara,  a town  pos- 
sessing about  00,000  inhabitants,  accompanied  for  a 
part  of  the  way  by  a party  of  Mexican  officers.  On 
his  arrival,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a serious 
revolution.  From  thence  to  the  capital,  he  travelled 
in  a diligence  passing  the  whole  way  through  ^de- 
tachments of  the  hostile  armies  of  Parades  and  San- 
ta Anna.  Not  the  slightest  obstacle  was  placed  in 
their  • way,  nor  the  smallest  insult  given  by  any  of 
these  troops. 

At  Mexico,  the  events  occurred  which  have  found 
their  way  into  the  papers.  From  that  city  Mr.  Cush- 
ing travel !e  ! by  the  diligence  to  Vera  Cruz,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  war,  all  the  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  country  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  capital.  At  various  points  on  the  route,  thereiore, 
strong  bands  of  armed  robbers  had  stationed  them- 
selves, and  the  travelling  became  unsafe.  One  of 
these  parties  robbed  our  minister  of  his  travelling 
trunk,  containing  among  other  things  some  private 
papers  and  letters  of  value. 

At  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  an  eye  witnes3 
to  the  “ pronanciamentos ” against  Santa  Anna,  maffe 
by  the  civil  an  1 military  authorities.  At  the  laker 
place  there  was  much  ceremony  displayed  on  the 
occasion,  and  great  decorum:  while  at  the  former- 
there  was  great  disorder  and  confusion.  A mob  pa- 
raded the  streets  during  tlie  night,  crying  “death  to- 
the  foreigners.”  The  hotel  at  which  Mr.  Cushing 
lodged  was  attacked  in  the  night,  but  without  suc- 
cess7 

From  Vera  Cruz  Mr.  C.,  being  disappointed  in  a 
passage  by  an  earlier  vessel  bound  to  New  Orleans, 
embarked  in  the  Eugenia  for  this  city.  Alter  a fine 
run  he  arrived  off'  Sandy  Hook  in  eighteen  days,  but 
not  without  a further  adventure.  The  Eugenia,  while 
close-hauled,  was  run  into  by  a schooner  sailing  be- 
fore the  wind,  and  some  damage  was  done  by  the 
collision. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  while  Mr 
Cushing  was  residing  at  Macao,  his  house  was  attack- 
ed by  robbers  five  tunes,  and  entered  by  them  on  one 
occasion.  The  legation  v/ere  obliged  to  be  constant- 
ly armed  for  self-defence. 

Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  O’Donnell  are  on  their  way- 
home  by  the  way  of  E igland,  and  may  be  very  soon 
expected  by  their  friends.  - 

Thus  Iia3  Mr.  Cushing,  in  a few  months,  passed 
round  the  globe,  effecting,  during  h is  short  absence, 
a most  important  treaty,  placing  the  commerce  of  his 
country  in  the  China  seas  on  an  extended  footin'--, 
protecting  it  by  a well  timed  and  able  negotiation, 
gained  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, and  adding  to  the  honors  he  .already 
won  in  public  life,  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  |,js 
country  men. 

inv.-'rE.jarr- - ..  — — . 

GOy.  VXXOMAf3  ON  -.-..OW, 

Extract  Irom  governor  Thomas’  message  to  the  le- 
gislature of  Maryland. 

“A  protest  has  been  received  from  R-hode  Island 
against  the  interference  of  congress  with  the  inter- 
nal government  and  constitution  of  that  state.  Re- 
solutions have  been  transmitted  from  several  slates, 
concerning  slave  representation  in  congress,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  tlie  repudiation  of  the  state  debs,  or 
their  assumption  by  the  general  government.  These 
several  communications  will  be  submilted  to  your 
consideration. 

The  threats  of  a dissolution  of  the  Union,  utlcrcd 
in  several  of  these  proceedings,  are,  I know,  altoge- 
ther misplaced,,  if  intended  to  influence  your  judg- 
ments on  a great  question  of  public  policy.  We  have 
many  instances  in ' the  history  of  the  country,  when 
language,  equally  intemperate,  was  used  as  to  mea- 
sures which  are  now  universally  approved  of.  Sucu 
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impolitic  end  undiRrTifiefl  proceedings'  bud  not  the© 
t\f-ier,  Uibv  v.'il!  not  no?,-  intimidate,  those  ■who 
h«»*>  iij  charge  ihe  roost  important  question  of  the 

day. 

The  yurch’as.e  of  Louisiana,  although  loudly  dc- 
ncun'zrl  at  the  time,  and  declared  to  be  a sufficient 
cause  for  a dissolution  of  the  Union,  is  now  regard- 
ed by  "almost  every  man  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
to  respect,  as  a measure  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
Union,  and  conferring  lasting  honor  on  the  adminis- 
tration cf  that  truly  great  man,  under  whose  auspi- 
ces it  was  accomplished.  It  is  worth  vrhile,  at  this 
daT,  to  advert  to  the  history  of  tho  times  when  the 
policy  of  annexing  Louisiana  was  under  discussion. 
We  there  witness  another  of  those  innumerable  in- 
stances of  which  all  history  is  fu!l,  wherein  the  pas- 
sions, and  personal  rivalries  of  thoso  who  direct  the 
destinies  of  slates,  blind  the  judgment  to  the  clearest 
proofs,  that  they  are  resisting  measures  of  the  most 
salutary  tendencies  for  the  people  whose  confidence 
they  enjoy,  and  whose  interest  it  is  their  duty  to  pro- 
mote. Who,  at  this  day  would  cor,9ent  to  have  the 
millions  of  human  beings  who  arc  to  make  their 
bom-*  on  the  broad  lands  drained  by  that  great  river, 
the  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries,  dependent  upon 
treaty  stipulations  with  « foreign  power  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  passing  with  the  productions  of  those  fer- 
tile fields  out  to  the  markets  of  the  world?  Vet, 
f u tv  years  ago,  wise  men,  patriotic  roe n,  even  whole 
states,  threatened  to  dissolve  the,  Ui  ion  unless  the 
policy  of  annexing  Louisiana  was  abandoned,  with  as 
much  earne*tr.vrs  as  they  now  resort  to  the  same 
means  of  intimidation  against  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  Texas  into  the  confederacy.  There  was 
a s'rong  apology  then  than  there  is  now  for  doubting 
the  policy  of  enlarging  our  boundaries.  The  power 


Mexico  to  the  lakes,  it  would  he  necessary  to  pass, 
in  melancholy  review,  the  history  of  the  petty  na- 
tions cf  E'-ronfl  for  many  centuries,  and  to  make  an 
estimate  cf  the  millions  cf  human  lives  sacrificed 
and  the  amount  of  treasure  squandered  in  thoss 
never-ending,  ever  beginning  wars,  which  stain  the 
page  of  that  history,  for  no  other  purpose  than  the 
maintenance  of  national  boundaries  that  should 
never  have  existed,  or  of  dynasties  on  thrones  that 
should  never  have  been  established.  We  may  be- 
lieve that  under  another,  and  a better  system,  these 
millions  of  human  beings — fulfilling  at  an  earlier 
day  the  designs  of  Providence— * voiikl  have  gone 
forth  to  people  the  v.  hole  earth;  and  these  mountains 
of  wasted  treasure  would  have  been  used  to  erect  the 
spires  of  institutions  of  religion,  benevolence  and 
learning,  in  all  the  dark  corner*  of  the  globe. 

The  other  ohjeetion  most  generally  urged  against 
annexation  has  less  merit  than  that  arising  from  the 
extent  of  the  territory  of  Texas.,  arid  its  remoteness 
from  the  centre  of  our  Union,  ft  is  embodied  iri 
the  resolutions  of  M lssachusets  and  Connecticut. — 
They  present  the  fact  of  there  being  a portion  of  the 
African  race,  in  slavery,  under  the  laws  of  TeSis, 
as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  that 
c'lnntry  hvo  the  Union.  By  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
it  is  n it  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  persons 
in  bondage.  The  laws  of  Texas  now  authorize  the 
impo  'tatjon  of  slaves  from  Cuba,  to  which  island 
they  are  brought  annually  from  Afrirn,  by  the  slave 
traders.  This  policy,  in  half  a century,  will  add 
millions  to  the  very  small  number  of  her  present 
slave  population.  Annexation  extending, as  it  would, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  Texas,  forbidding 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  abroad,  would  arrest 
the  further  progress  of  that  policy,  and  while  it  pro- 


of a mild  government  like  ours,  acting  mainly  upon  j mises  homes  for  a poitiun  of  the  slaves  cf  our  own 


ihe  opinions,  ai-d  but  little,  for  political  purposes, 

-upon  the  persons  of  its  citizens,  had  not  then  been  ' 
illustrated.  Experience  and  theory  now  combine  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  confines  of  our  confederacy  of 
republics  may  be  placed  at  any  distance  from  the 
centre  th3t  is  not  too  remote  for  those  tempora- 
rily entrusted  .with  the  management,  or  personally 
.interested  in  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
'departments,  to  resort  conveniently  to  the  seat  of  the 
{general  government.  Tested  by  this  principle,  the 
•extreme  southern  or  western  boundary  of  Texas  is 
:a  much  mole  convenient  confine  for  file  confederacy 
mow  than  were  the  northern  boundaries  c-f  Maine 
<or  Wisconsin  at  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu' 
dioa 

In  .ids  mode  of  travelling  of  sixiy  year*  ago,  there 
•tv ere  -in  a thousand  miles,  more  impediments  to  be 
-o?erci’-ia«  by  the  traveller,  than  are  presented,  at  this 
day, on:*  distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  when  the 
<powe.r  off  steam  propels  the  boat  over  the  surface  of 
.our  latest!  and  rivers,  and  drives  the  car  along  our 
irailroi-ds,  at  the-  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  We 
dive  in  en  xge  of  progress.  And  we  owe  it  to  nur- 
isclvoa,  and  to  our  posterity,  not  to  impede,  from  un- 
iwortny  motives,  that  advance  to  perfection  in  tho 
-scie.-:i<&e -ef  gm-ernment.  as  in  every  other  science, 

-.which  daily  experience  proves  to  be  attainable.— 

•What {force i«f  imagination  could  depict  the  mise- 
ries to  hd&h  the  people  of  the  old  world  have  been 
subjected,  under  received  opinions  as  to  govi  rnmsr.f, 
is  ulealcd  by  it  hair  selfish  and  ambitious  rules  s. — 

Tor  many  ages  England,  with  a territorial  surface 
less  than  that,  of  Virginia,  was  divided  into  no  less 
than  seven 'peltry  governments,  kept  asunder,  that  | other  divisions  of  the  confederacy 

itbeir  {cehi«  lieptfrisehs  might  each  have  hi*  court,  his1  ^ 1 ’ " ‘ 

army,  and  his  civrl  list.  For  a much  longer  period 
England,  Scotland, and  Ireland  separated,  were  en- 
, gaged  ip.  pfrrpotusl  border  wars,  9 weeping -awny  their 
, population,  preventing  the  progress  of  civilization, 


country,  more  appropriate  than  those  they  now  have, 
it  will  relieve,  to  soma  extent,  Africa  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a iraffic  eendemed  by  nearly  all  the  civilized 
werid.  When  this  may  be  so  clearly  seen,  we  shall 
have  grave  cause  to  regret,  if  on  account  of  this 
slave  question,  a great  measure  is  to  be  reje.cted,  de- 
signed und  destined,  to  add  to  the  resources  of  the 
whole  country;  to  open  an  excellent  market  for  the 
productions  of  the  workshops  of  New  England,  and 
the  minerals,  the  pastures,  and  farming  lands  of  the 
middle  and  western  slates;  to  extend,  widely,  our  . 
flourishing  commerce;  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  re  | 
ligieus,  civil  and  poiilical  liberty;  arid  to  add,  at  no  j 
very  distant  day,  millions  of  human  beings  to  the  j 
rtuoiber  of  those  who  now,  in  our  favored  land,  en- 1 
joy  in  the  heighesl  degree,  and  have,  secured  for  their 
posterity,  the  blessings  of  living  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  best  forms  of  government  known 
amongst  men. 

The  jealousy  towards  admission  to.  the  Union  of 
states  recognising  tho  institution  of  slavery,  too  long 
cherished  in  those  s bates  deemed,  in  ttiat  re*peet, 
most  fortunate,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  enligh'en- 
ed  statesmen,  and  should  be  by  all  patriots  repudiat- 
ed. Under  cur  constitution  and  laws,  our  slave  po- 
pulation cannot  be  increased  by  impnrtali  in  from 
abroad.  Thus  restricted,  this  domestic  institution 
must  keep  that  section  of  the  Union  where  it  exists, 
represented  by  a minority  of  the  members  of  con- 
gress, and  the  electors  of  president  and  vice  presi 


cruise  to  apprehm  U No  apology  need  be  offered  JO 
the  senate  aud  house  of  delegates  for  tn«=e  brief  re- 
Sections,  on  a question  iu  the  decision  of  which  oh? 
ecostRueots  are  so-  deeply  concerned. 


fiscs HESSS VS  PQPULVrrTW  03  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  Jfalicn-il  InleKigetffr. 

The  first  idea  of  constructing  such  a table  wu< 
suggested  by  the  resu'ts  of  a process  undertaken 
from  mere  curiosity.  That  process  was  performed 
by  taking  the  sum  of  the  first  oansiis  of  179(1,  and 
allowing  an  increment  of  three  per  cent,  annually-; 
thus,  3,929,827,  in  ten  consecutive  operations  on  tho 
principle  assumed,  gave  for  1800,  5,231,468  which 
differed  only  23,457  in  deficit  from  the  actual  returns 
by  the  census  of- the  tatter  year.  I then  carried  ori 
the  process  up  to  1810,  and  found  as  shown  by  tho 
subjoined  (able.  The  thought,  was  then  excited  to 
construct  a centennial  table, 

it.  must  be  obvious  to  any  person  moderately  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  that  iri  su-h  a case  no  Fule 
can  be  made  absolute;,  nor  is  it  of  primary  impor- 
tance that  positive  accuracy  as  to  numbers  should, 
were  it  practicable,  be  obtained.  The  very  remark- 
able fact  developed  by  the  mi  Idle  column  must  ex- 
cite surprise  in  the  first  exhibition,  but  must  also 
secure  confidence  in  the  general  results.  This  column 
is  based  entirely  on  the  original  sum  of  3,929,827, 
without  any  regard  to  the  intermediate  decennial 
enumerations. 

The  first  or  left  hind  column  contains  the  decen- 
nial returns  by  the  census,  with  the  ratios  of  in-1 
crease  during  the  terms,  up  to  1810.  The  mean  ratio 
during  the  fifty  years  from  1790,  to  1840  inclusive, 
comes  out  to  a very  near  fraction,  4.312.  This  ratio 
was  then  used  to  deduce  the  decennial  numbers 
through  the  subsequent  half  century. 

Even  well-informed  persons,  but  who  have  not 
pgid  particular  attention  tn  the  subject,  may  be  ex- 
cusably startled  when  they  read  the  future  increase 
and  enormous  oias3  of  peculation  stated  opposite  the 
vear  1901,  at  the  foot  of  either  column.  The  tables, 
however,  coniain  internal  evidence  of  accuracy  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  can  admit,  and  espe- 
cially by  showing  that,  in  the  previous  half  oentury 
to  1840,  the  population  had  more  Ihnn  quadrupled. — 
Further,  that  the  so  established  increase  was  made 
which  are  altogether  re- 


am! inflicting  an  untold  amount  of  human  misery 


dent.  No  matter  how  widely  extended  our  territo- 
ry, where  slave  labor  is  preferred,  may  lieeome,  Its 
population  must  bs-  sparse  -when  compared  with  the 

Emigrants  from 
Great  Britain,  ami  from  continental  Europe,  whence 
we  receive  much  the  greatest  portion  of  our  increas- 
ing population,  naturally  prefer  to  become  citizens 
of  luosc  states  where,  there  are  none  oilier  than  free 
laborers.  Our  northern  states  send  forth,  every  year, 
tides  of  emigrants  set-kin 


In  f3r,t, -every  page  of t-tee  history  of  Europe  contains  j .rod  they  also  give  the  preference  to  communities 


admonitions  against  -the  introduction,  on  the  North 
American  contkceiif,  of  the  f y-stem  oi  government  es- 
tablished i here. 

lo  modern  Europe  ‘there  arc,  exclusive  of  Great 
Britain,  aigh'oen  quasi  republics,  principalities,  king 
•doms,  or  other  form*  of  government.  Tn?  area  over 
which  these  governraetns  have  jurisdiction, ^exclu- 
sive of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  that  portion -of  our  own  country  lying  east 


here  the  white  min,  tbs  red  man,  arid  the  Afrism, 
are  alike  free  to  choose  their  pursuits  in  life. 

This  invariable  direction  of  all  the  great  tides  of 
emigration,  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  Texas, 
if  adniiited,  will  depend  for  citizen*  and  cultivators 
of  her  millions  of  fertile  acres  on  llm  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  now  much  the  most  feeble,  and, 
on  that  account,  only  serve  to  diffuse  tha!  portion  of 
otir  fellow  citizens,  of  whose  power  and  numbers 


of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  does  not  much  exceed  j the  northern  states  appear  to  be  so  jealous.  In  that 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles-—  j event,  a large  majority  in  the  congress  of  the  United 


u the  ocean,  is  not  so  great  but  that  a confederacy 
representative  republics  could  v.'ilh  safety  and 


The  experiment  whieh  we  have  successfully  made, 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  territory  bounded  in 
part  by  the  Bosphorus,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bailie, 
and 
of  re  p 

convenience  have  been  organized  within  its  bounda- 
ries. The  whole  population  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifiy  millions.  To  contrast  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  Ibis  European  system  of  divided 
governments,  with  that  which  proposes  one  confede- 
racy pf.fcee  states  from  lbs  northern  confines  of* 


States  is  to  be  chosen,  always,  by  the  people  of  those 
slates  where  slavery  has  no  existence.  From  the 
same  source  our  chief  magistrate,  wielding  the  veto 
power,  and  with  it  prepared  lo  check  any  legislation 
unacceptable  to  those  by  whom  he  elected,  is  to  de- 
rive all  his  authority.  Armed  with  these  conserva- 
tive powers  to  protect  all  improper  and  unconstitu- 
tional interference  from  the  government  of  the  Union, 
our  northern  states,  we  may  hope,  will  case  to  resist 
the  consummation  of  a great  measure,  under  fears  of 
a polfoieftl  preponderance  they  have  not  the  least 


moved, 

and  ail  lessened 

in  thifir  deteriors 

ting  effects. 

whi!*t 

on  the  other  side 

facilities  of  transportation 

hy  tarn 

and  water,  bv 

steam,  roads,  ant 

other  im- 

proved 

means,  are  multiplied  and  multipl 

ving  beyond 

all  human  anticipation. 

Tho  once  terrible  danger  of 

savage 

warfare  is  now 

only  matter  of 

ai*tory.  1 , i 

brief,  the  elements  of 

civilized  life  are 

indefinitely 

increased  in  number  an 

1 n-swer. 

?a3ULAR  view. 

By  an  annual 

By  census 

increment  of 

Annual 

Table* 

3 per  cent. 

increment. 

1739 

3,929,827 

117.89  t 

1791 

4,917  721 

121.421 

1792 

4.164)  152 

135  073 

1793 

4.29-1  2-35 

138  826 

1731 

4,423  151 

132.  CDS 

1795 

Ratal  off  de- 

4,455 844 

136.694 

1796 

cennial  in- 

4  692,518 

140,775 

1797 

crease  1.35 

4.S53.293 

144,998 

1793 

4. 373,391 

149  348 

1799 

5.127,639 

153,829 

1800 

5,305,325 

5,281.468 

158,444 

ISO! 

5.439  912 

163.197 

i 802 

S 603, 199 

163,193 

; 1803 

5 771,303 

173.139 

I 1894 

Ratio  of  increase  5 94  i 441 

173  332 

ISOS 

1 3S 

6 122,773 

183  689 

1 1805 

C 306,452 

189,192 

1807 

6 495  64 i 

194  869 

1808 

6,690  513 

200.715 

18)3 

6,891.223 

204.736 

1810 

7 095  964 

212,869 

18)  1 

7.303  892 

219,265 

1812 

7 528., .107 

225  845 

1313 

7 753,950- 

232,613 

1814 

Ratio  of  increase  74)86,568 

239.587 

1815 

1.33 

8 226.163 

246,784 

1316 

8 472,947’ 

254,156 

1817 

8.726,014 

261,781 

1813 

8,937.825 

269  634 

1319 

9.25-7,459 

277.723 

1820 

9,638,1-31 

9,535. 188 

285,055 

1821 

9 820.339 

. 291  607 

1 322 

10.114,844 

303.345 

1823 

10,418,289 

312,548 

1824 

10,730,837 

321,325 

1825 

11,0511,762 

331,582 
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3826 

1327 

1828 

1829 

•1890 

1801 

1832 

1833 

1834 


12,856.407 


Ratio  of  increase 


11,384  344 
11.725  874 
12  077  650 
12,437 .973 
12,811  MS 
13,135  451 
13,59t.313 
13.893  052 
t. 419.230 


341,530 
351 .776 
362  329 

395,862 

407,733 

418,171 

432,570 


1835 

1 32 

] 4,351.593 

445.547 

subjoined  sections  bad 

a population  of — 

1836 

15,297  140 

453.913 

Kentucky 

220,555 

parser 

1837 

15,756.053 

472.680 

Tennessee 

• 105,602 

do. 

1838 

13.228,733 

486.862 

Ohio 

45,365 

dp. 

1839 

16  715.575 

501  468 

Indiana 

4 375 

do. 

1840 

17,063,3o3 

17.217,706 

516,531 

Mississippi 

8,330 

do. 

184 1 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 
1.859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1859 

1870 

1871 

1872 
1373 

1874 

1875 

1876 
1377 

1878 

1879 
1330 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1384 

1385 
1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1396 

1397 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


23,027,634 


31 ,5901562 


41,833,533 


55,822,513 


102  840.201 


17,734.237 
18,266,263 
18,814  249 
19,378  685 
19,959.053 
20,557.833 
21,174  557 
21,809.792 
22  454  084 
23,138.004 
23.832  144 
24,547,107 
25,283,520 
26.042.025 
26,823,285 
27,627,983 
23.456,822 
29,310,526 
30,189.841 
31/095.535 
32,028,400 
32  989,252 
33,978,928 
34,998,825 
35,038.231 
36,089, ’377 
37.170,958 
33,286,086 
39.434  668 
40  617,708 
41.836  239 
43,031,325 
44,381,064 
45  7 15,585 
47,087,052 
48,499.663 
43, 954;, 652 
61  453,231 
52.996  683 
5 i 585,795 
56,224  399 
57.911,130 
59.64S.463 
61,-1 ,7.916 
63  291  353 
65,190.192 
07,145,917 
69  160,294 
71.235,122 
73,382.185 
7.7  573.659 
77,81o,S-!S 
80  1 ) 6,1163 
82,531  344 
85,i>53.784 
87  610  517 
39  228.85,4 
92.93=5,728 
95.723,793 
38,595,512 
101,553  377 


532,026 
547,986 
564,436 
581 ,358 
598  777 
616.734 
635,235 
654  292 


■pace  and  number  of  people  on  it  when 
renxus  was  taken. 


Givt 


east.  (.1 
of  at 


out b west  of  700  miles,  and  a mean  breadth 
...  103  ir> i Its;  area  70,1)00  square  miles. 


7) re  1790  scattering  settlements  bad  been  made  which,  if  added  to  526,000,  yields  an  entire  super* 
tin:  fountains,  of  interior  rivers,  but  daring  the  Gees  of  536.000,  or,  for  all  general  purposes,  we  may 

suy  600, OU0  square  miles,  and  in  like  manner  a*- 


;.l  period  from  1730  to  1300,  t butte  settle- 


on 

decinti 

merits  greatly  increased  and  expanded  iato  tie  inta-  sumo  8,000.900  of  inhabitants’,  not  yielding  a distri- 
rior  ba.-in,  and  it  may  I > o premised  that,  for  reasons  utive  population  of  14  to  tlie  square  mile, 
too  obvious  to  specify,  Louisiana  and  Florida  comes  Without  attempting  to  cumpare  "the  great  west,’* 
into  our  general  view.  By  the  census  of  1800  the  ■ or  rather  the  part  of  it  under  review,  to  the  roust 

dense  part  of  the  Atlantic  border,  let  us  see  what 
would  bo  its  aggregate  population  if  equal  to  that  of 
i Pennsylvania  in  1840.  Pennsylvania,  with  si  super* 

! ficies  of  about  47,(100  square  miles,  had  in  1843  with- 
in a fraction  of  1,724,000  inhabitants;  a like  pro- 
portion on  600,000  square  miles  would  approach 
15.000,000— -an  amount  yielding  only  25  to  the 
square  mile. 

We  might  continue  these  comparative  views,  nod 
give  far  stronger  illustrations  of  the  subject,  but  we 
pause,  and  will  close  this  paper  with  the  foiiowir.gr 
if  a line  is  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  along 
the  wcstorti  borders  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri,  and  from  the  northwestern  angle  of  the 
latter,  up  the  Missouri  river  to  tiie  Maodau  villages, 


To  which  add,  by  supposition  for 
Western  New  York,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Western  Virgin- 
ia, Michigan,  Florida,  ■atidLoui- 


400000  do. 


484,727  do. 

This  n mount  for  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
67.3  920  United  States  on  the  contra!  basin  may  rather  ex-  , ... 

694,140 'cite  suspicion  of  excess  than  the  contrary.  The  and  thence  due  north  to  latitude  49°,  the  space  ielt. 
714.962  I space  embraced  by  the  extremes  of  settlement  I between  such  -a  line  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  com- . 
7.36  413  i amounted  to  about  369,000  square  miles,  or  not  14  ' prises  to  a small  comparative  fraction  of  1, 300,00ft* 
758,506  i persons  to  10  square  miles.  At  the  same  epoch  N.  I square  miles.  Wc  have  already  seer;  that  the  A»- 
7S1.260  • Orleans,  with  perhaps  500  inhabitants,  was  tbe  only  | lantie  slope  contains 300,000  square  attics,  which,  iff 
804,698  i city  deserving  the  title.  But  the  great  central  val-  deducted  from  the  whole  extent  as  above,  leaves* 
828.839  ley  was  reached,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  great  was  j 1,000,000  ol  square  miles  between  the  Appalachian, 
853  704  1 (tie  change.  In  4810.  excluding  that  of  the  western  ! mounts  ins  and  tbe  central  lifle  we  have  traced.  This* 
879.315  parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  the  jj^real  central  region,  by  the  census  ol  1840,  bad  a\ 
905,694  interior  population,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  that  distributive  population  differing  tittle  l rota  8 to  tries 
year,  stood  as  follows: 

lahih’lantx.  Sjua-e  mites. 

Kentucky  406,511  39.0(50 

Tennessee  281,727  40  Ml!) 

Ohio  230,760  39,000 

Indiana  24.520  36,000 

Illinois  12,283  59,000 

Missouri  20,845  60.000 

Michigan  4,762  54.000 

Arkansas  55.000 

Mississippi  40.350  45.000 

Louisiana  76,556  43,090 

Alabama  51,000 


932,865 
960,852 
989.676 
1.019.367 
1,039,946 
1,(151,146 
1.082,631 
1,115,128 
1,148,582 
1.133,0-10 
1.218,531 
1,255  057 
1,299,739 
1.331,521 
1.37 1.467 
1.412.611 


square  mile. 

For  tbe  moment  we  leave  reflections  and  anticipat- 
ions to  the  reader.  W 1LLIA-M  DARBY. 


ANMEX&t’IQar  OF  TEXAS. 


Amount  1,098,319  526,080 

These  elements  yield  a 'distributive  population  of 
1,454  989  | a very  small  fraction  over  two  to  the  square  mile. 
1,498  639  On  the  much  most  densely  populated  sections,  K tn- 
1,543  598  tucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  with  a combined  area  of 
1,589,906  , one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  square  miles,  the 
1 ,637,604  j aggregate  population  expressed  in  round  numbers  of 
1 ,086,73d  j nine  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand,  the  dLtribu- 
1,737,333  . live  population  did  not  reach  eight  to  tlia  square 
1.799,453  mile. 

1,343,437  i By  the  census  returns  of  1320  the  entire  surface 


c.  s iwasnsoi/L's  speech 

In  ike  knme  representatives,  in  committee  aftssc  te!wb„ 
January  3d,  1844. 

Mr.  C,  J»Ixosa30i,i.,  observed  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend on  this  occasion  to  present  much  of  rygumeftl,. 
He  should  indeed  offer  little  more  than  air  rely  au-hi 
statements  as  seemed  pertinent  to  the  subject,  lie-, 
should  not  attempt  to  defend  or  vindicate  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  reported  from  the  committwn  until  be-, 
should  hear  it  assailed;  till  then  he  should  content, 
himself  with  briefly  explaining,  as  well  as  be  could.,, 
tbs  present  position  of  the  subject. 

It  had  been  abundantly  discussed  every  where  h-j.t 
heret  in  the  senate,  as  appeared  from  the  publisher!., 
speeches  of  members  of  that  body;  in  various  mas- 
sages received  from  the  executive;  in  the  legislatures, 
of  many  of  tbs  states;  as  well  ashy  the  public  press. 


1,898  739  designated  in  the  latter  table  was  representor!  to  pos-  ] throughout  ail  parts  of  tho  country.  Every  where 


1.955,725  less  a distributive  population  of  about  four  to  tbe 
2,014,377  square  mile,  or  an  aggregate  of  2,217,464;  tbe  popu- 
2,074,823  , lotion  having  rather  more  than  doubled  in  the  da- 
2 147.053  cenmal  period  from  1810  In  1820, 

2,191,464  i In  1830,  on  the  same  surface,  as  above,  the  census 
2,267,209  ' reported  an  aggregate  of  3.672.569;  the  ratio  of  in- 
2 335  225  ] crease  from  1829  to  1830  being  about  1 7-10ihs;  and, 
2,405.281  1 though  the  interior  population  had  so  rapidly  ir> 
2.477,44(1 ! creased,  still  the  distribution  fell  chart  of  seven  to 
2,551.753  i tbs  square  mile. 

2,618  316  j The  fifth  census  (of  1340)  was,  except  that  of 
2,706  865  i 1790,  the  most  important  yet  taken,  as  half  s centu- 
2.7«8,07t  j ry  was  embraced  by  the  extremes,  and  an  aggregate 
2,871.713  I of  5.302,918  inhabitants  was  reported  by  the  last  enu- 
2,957,865  i meralionf  and  yet  only  a small  fraction  over  10  to 
the  square  mile.  When  we  heboid  a wilderness 
changed  in  so  few  years  from  a bowling  waste  to  the 
prosperous  aspect  presented  in  1310,  we  arc  inspired 
with  pleasing  wonder;  and  yet,  when  we  reflect,  our 
conviction  must  be  involuntary  that  population  has 
only  taken  its  steps  of  infancy,  as  the  density  was 
not  then  equal  to  one  sixth  of  some  of  the  Atlantic 
sections  of  inferior  soil. 


We  have  in  the  preceding  table  an  apuroximative 
view  of  tbe  population,  cf  the  U.  S.  through  i 10  years, 
i be  accuracy  oi  the  census  of  1340  has  been  severe- 
ly and  in  some  respects  justly  criticised,  but  in  rs- 
gard  to  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  ilicre  is 
strong  evidence  to  sustain  tbe_  general  results.  1 
may  repeat,  that  in  deducing  the  numbers  under  the 
head,  by  an  annual  increment  cf  three  per  cent."  the 
process  was  continued  throughout  on  the  original 
basis.  The  coincidences  show  n. by  the  two  columns 
could  not  have  arisen  except  from  corresponding  ac- 
curacy in  taking  and  recording  the  material. 

Mere  numbers,  however,  laough  the  most  mate- 
rial, is  onlj  one  ;f  the  con:  ’.let ••.■•6  which  claim 
our  attention.  Thu  spread  and  fo-ation  of  the  pco- 
r>iu  demand  the  most  attentive  inquiry.  We  may,  in  re- 
timing to  1 79b.  ii.q  are  v/hertj  lid  i hen  population  ex- 
ist? In  answer  it  may  be  observed,  that,  with  not 
an  exception  ot  one-tenth,  the  main  spine  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains  hounded  in  1790  tbe  resident 
population  !•  wards  the  itUci  hr  f the  continent.  I : 

lope  IT849  Oft  “ VFei terr 

’ " * " 'Ah-'-  " 1 " ’ 1 2 di-.n J l lio.c  puns  of  New  York,  i'ennsy  ivania,  and 

population  ol  about  lb  to  the  square  mile,  as  the  I Virginia,  if  combined,  embrace  a lyffghh  from  noidh- 


l!  may  also  be  called  to  mind  that  the  combined 
region  under  immediate  review  docs  not  include,  all 
nf  •‘western  country”  embraced  by  the  census  of 
1840.  Every  principle  applicable  to  the  secHq'ns 
named  apply  also  to  the  western  parts  of  N.  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  o 1 which  wc  fluu  re- 
corded on  the.  census  tables  of  1340: 


Western 

New  York 

1.633,069 

Vv'estern 

Pennsylvania 

815,289 

Western 

Virginia 

347,514 

Amount 

2,647  871 

Add 

5,302,918 

t>!:>  1 1840 

on  "We- tern  cam 

iUv”  7,913,789 

anct  almost  eve.ry  how,  public  sentiment  had  been  ap- 
pealed to,  and  pretty  well  ascertained.  Here  alone, 
be  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  soy,  untoward  hiu- 
d fauces  Lad  thus  far  prevented  tbe  d isoussiou.  ! t was. 
a very  curious  fact,  yet  it  was  a fact,  that  this  ques- 
tion of  tho  annexation  of  Texas  had  been  more  dis- 
cussed in  the  public  journals  of  Europe  than  in  the-, 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States.  De- 
sirous as  he  was  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  ap- 
peals to  mere  party  assertion,  lie  should  not  vouch, 
tha  late  presidential  election,  where,  as  be  under- 
stood the- matter.  Ibis  subject  had  b/mn  thoroughly- 
canvassed,  nnd  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  it  as- 
j certaiued,  by  both  parties.  Mr.  1.  should,  he  hoped, 
be  excused  for  saying  that  in  his  own  district  he  had. 
never  addressed  any  body  of  bis  constituent'  wito- 
oot  teiiing  them  that  he  should  not  argue  the  subject 
of  Texas,  but  that,  if  re-elected,  lie  should  consider 
himself  as  instructed  strenuously  to  exert  hunsoli  for 
immediate  annexation. 

This  was  not  a new  affair  with  him.  He  had  dot 
wailed  till  it  became  the  suggestion  of  ['resident-  01- 
ths  measure  of  cabinets;  a friendly  individual  bad 
long  ago  fully  satisfied  him  that  the  fo-s  of  Texas 
would  be  irreparable  unless  the  United  Siatcs  should 
be  0 fortunate  as  again  to  recover  it;  and  that  the 
acquis. non  of  Louisiana,  now  universally  admitted 
t ; be  inestimably  precious  to  this  Union,  would  he 
deprived  of  half  its  value  should  it  be  stripped  of 
that  poiltun  which  we  obtained  as  an  integral  part 
'of  it  by  the  treaty  with  Francs,  and  which  coaipi'O- 
'hended, -besides  some  other  territory,  the  whole  of 
what  was  now  Texas.  Mr.  I.  went  011  to  say  that  w 
appeared  to  him  to  ha  a very  forcible  argument  is 
favor  of  annexation  that  public  sentiment  every 
where,  or-  nearly  so,  had  came  up  to  the  measure 
• with  such  extraordinary  promptitude  and  disltnci- 
‘ness  of  expression.  A year  or  two  ajo  there  v-as 
nothing  that  could  be  called  public  sentiment  in  rs- 
gard  to  it,  excepl-sueli  as  was  elicited 'by  a maniU-sto 
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of  certain  members  of  congress,  (of  which  manifesto 
he  meant  to  speak  in  no  disrespectful  terms,)  which 
deprecated  annexation  as  the  mother  of  slavery  and 
disunion.  Even  twelve  months  ago,  so  little  was 
understood  about  the  localities  of  the  country,  or  the 
rights  or  relations  of  its  inhabitants,  that  little  pub- 
lic opinion  could  be  said  to  be  entertained  about  the 
matter;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  a proposition  to 
annex  it  had  at  that  time  been  introduced  into  this 
house,  it  would  have  been  negatived;  and  yet  such 
progress  had  been  made  in  public  opinion  within 
that  short  period,  (and  he  considered  this  a most 
persuasive  argument  in  favor  of  the  measure,)  that 
he  would  now  appeal  to  all  gentlemen  present  to  say 
whether  he  was  not  w arranled  in  averring  that  Loui- 
siana had  not  come  into  this  Union  with  so  great  a 
preponderance  of  public  opinion  in  its  favor  as  was 
now  felt  for  the  admission  of  Texas.  Mr.  I.  spoke 
from  his  own  perfect  recollection  when  he  said  that 
neither  in  1803,  when  the  province  was  annexed  to 
our  territory,  nor  in  1812,  when  a representative 
from  Louisianna  was  introduced  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  house,  had  there  been  such  a strong  ex- 
pression of  public  mind  in  favor  receiving  her  as 
there  was  now  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
— If  gentlemen  here  were  the  representatives 
of  the  public  will,  while  they  might  differ  among 
themselves  as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the  object, 
(and  such  difference  of  opinion  was  to  be  expected 
in  such  a body,  and  was  in  fact  salutary  and  in  some 
sense  desirable,)  he  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  carry 
out  in  substance  the  wish  of  the  nation;  for  be  again 
averred  it  as  a fact  that  Louisiana  had  not  been  re- 
ceived into  this  Union  under  the  same  declared  at- 
tachment of  the  people  as  Texas  would  be  now.  He 
would  go  a step  further:  It  did  not  perhaps  become 
him  to  speak  with  the  same  confidence  as  certain 
gallant  gentlemen  whom  he  saw  behind  him,  and 
who  had  figured  far  more  conspicuously  dt  the  time  j 
to  which  he  should  allude;  but  he  would  say  that  the 
war  of  1812  had  been  carried  on  for  three  years 
with  less  support  from  public  sentiment  than  was 
now  manifested  in  favor  of  annexation.  It  was  con- 
ducted during  all  that  time  with  a more  formidable 
minority  in  opposition  than  was  now  found  in  the 
house.  Now,  he  said  that,  when  he  leaked  at  all 
this  spontaneous  growth  of  public  sentiment,  and  ad- 
ded to  it  the  fact  that  but  a short  time  since  the  ex- 
ecutive had  been  defeated  on  the  subject  of  a treaty, 
and  had  been  unable  to  introduce  the  measure  into 
that  house,  he  was  convinced  that,  if  he  stood  there 
as  the  just  exponent  of  public  sentiment — that  great 
Jaw  of  this  and  every  free  country,  and  whicn  was 
so  much  better  than  any  written  law — then  lie  was 
only  iii  the  discharge  of  his  duty  when  endeavoring 
to  carry  this  great  measure  into  effect.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  house  were  sent  (here  to  represent  this 
public  sentiment;  they  had  no  right  either  to  repudi- 
ate or  to  deny  it;  nor  could  they  do  so  without  strik- 
ing at  the  very  roots  and  first  principles  of  our  go- 
vernment. He  held  it  theretore  the  duty  of  con- 
gress to  effect  this  object,  if  it  could  be  done;  and  it 
seemed  very  clear,  from  the  numerous  efforts  which 
had  been  made  here  towards  that  end  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Weller,)  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  (Mr.  Douglass,)  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, (Mr.  Tibbatts,)  and  he  believed  by  one  other 
gentleman,  that  Texas  had  many  friends  in  that 
house.  And,  while  gentleman  might  differ  among 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  effecting 
it,  there  was  a large  majority  in  favor  of  the  great 
result.  Now,  as  one  ever  anxious  to  secure  the  sub- 
stance of  the  measure,  he  would  delare  ip  the  outset 
that  lie  was  wedded  to  no  plan;  that  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  be  tenacious  as  to  the  one  particular  mode 
contained  in  this  resolution,  but  was  willing  to  take 
every  body’s  and  any  body’s  plan  that  could  be  agreed 
upon  and  would  accomplish  the  end.  He  coveted  no 
selfish  honor  in  this  matter,  proud  as  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  in  having  his  name  connected  with  it;  but 
almost  any  plan  would  be  welcome  to  him  which 
commended  itself  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  ol 
the  friends  of  the  measure.  Mr.  I.  had  sought  no 
agency  in  bringing  it  forward;  the  duty  had  met  him; 
he  had  not  run  after  it:  it  had  been  thrown  upon  him; 
and  he  again  repeated  that  any  scheme  that  would 
effect  the  object  should  receive  his  sanction.  While 
ihe  several  proposals  which  had  been  put  forward 
differed  from  each  other  in  several  of  their  postu- 
lates, he  saw  no  such  radical  difference  between 
them  as  would  prevent  him  from  voting  for  any  one 
of  them.  He  was  himself  desirous  that  the  treaty 
plan  which  had  been  reported  from  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs  might  meet  the  wishes  of  gentle- 
men around  him;  but  if  any  member  could  show  a 
better  plan,  the  moment  he  did  so  Mr.  l.’s  vote  was 
at  his  command. 

He  had  suggested  this  plan  of  carrying  out  the 
treaty  as  well  in  committee  as  in  tiie  house,  for  these 
reasons:  1st.  The  measure  was  a bargain;  it  was  an 


arrangement  made  with  another  nation,  and  the  plan 
had  been  matured  by  respectable  agents  attending 
here  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Texas,  and 
ami  empowered  by  it  ad  hoc;  he  therefore  took  it  for 
granted  that  this  plan  was  the  most  acceptable  to 
that  government,  and  he  therefore  gave  it  the  pre- 
ference. He  went  a step  further:  this  was  not  only 
a Texas  question;  it  was,  moreover,  a southern  ques- 
tion; and,  as  he  meant  to  speak  here  with  ail  the 
freedom  and  frankness  which  he  supposed  to  become 
a gentleman,  he  would  say  that  as  a southern  ques- 
tion he  considered  it,  and  was  ready  to  defer  to  south- 
ern sentiment  in  regard  to  it.  And  was  not  this  fair? 
When  the  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary  was 
agitated  in  congress,  had  it  not  finally  been  settled 
by  the1  expressed  wishes  of  the  two  states  immedi- 
ately interested,  viz:  Massachusetts  and  Maine?  The 
other  states  acquiesced.  The  measure  could  not 
have  commanded  a majority  in  the  senate  if  all  the 
senators  had  been  governed  by  their  own  particular 
wishes  and  views  in  regard  to  it;  but  they  considered 
that  if  Massachusetts  and  Maine  were  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement,  they  ought  not  to  resist  it.  So,  in 
the  present  case,  Mr.  I.  considered  this,  as  ho  had 
said,  not  only  as  a Texas  question,  but  as  a southern 
question,  as  a boundary  question,  and  as  a slavery 
question.  He  should  speak  without  reserve.  If  that 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  Union  whose  existence 
depended  on  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  who  were 
the  most  deeply  and  immediately  interested  in  this 
Texas  question,  preferred  the  treaty  plan,  Mr.  I.  was 
prepared  to  acquiesce.  He  admitted,  indeed,  that  it 
was  a national  question;  but  so  w'as  our  Maine  boun- 
dary a national  question:  and  there  was  such  a thing 
as  conforming  a national  question  to  local  views. — - 
The  former  secretary  of  state,  a man  of  most  hono- 
rable, lofty,  and  patriotic  sentiments,  (he  referred  to 
the  lamented  Mr/Secretary  Upshur,)  who  had  ori- 
ginated this  treaty,  and  his  successor,  another  south- 
ern gentleman,  who  carried  it  into  effect,  had  been 
actuated  no  doubt  by  such  southern  sentiments  as 
they  in  the  north  were  not  exactly  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate; but  Mr.  I.  should  not  therefore  reject  the 
measure.  And  so  as  to  the  recent  negotiations  in 
Mexico.  Although  they  might  have  been  conducted 
in  a tone  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  our  peo 
pie,  he  considered  that  as  no  reason  why  the  mea- 
sure of  annexation  itself  ought  to  be  frustrated. 

And  now  in  regard  to  those  national  considera- 
tions which  recommended  this  measure;  they  had 
been  already  so  superabundantly  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic, that  Mr.  I.  should  do  little  more  than  briefly 
touch  upon  them.  And,  first,  our  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing  interests,  and  our  navigating 
interests,  both  within  and  without  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  national  revenue, 
all  united  in  presenting  such  an  invitation  to  this 
measure  as  appeared  to  him  irresistible.  He  could 
not  conceive  any  valid  objection  to  it;  and  indeed  he 
doubted  whether  there  was  an  intellect  in  existence 
which  could  present  any  conclusive  argument  against 
it.  He  saw  a gentleman  from  Boston  (Mr.  Win- 
throp)  taking  notes:  he  entertained  very  great  re- 
spect for  the  character  and  the  understanding  of  that 
gentleman,  and  he  here  openly  challenged  the  gen- 
tleman, not  to  a little  declamation  on  vague  gene- 
ralities— he  challanged  him  not  to  loud  and  strong 
talk  against  the  object  as  unconstitutional  and  wick- 
ed, but  to  give  the  house  the  benefit  of  an  argument. 
He  doubted  if  the  gentleman  could  do  it.  .And  he 
said  this  with  very  great  respect  for  that  gentleman’s 
capacity  to  make  an  argument.  As  evidence  of  what 
he  had  said  as  to  the  inviting  character  of  this  mea- 
sure of  annexation,  he  would  call  the  house  to  the 
-course  of  executive  action  in  regard  to  it.  Ever 
since  Texas  had  been  surrendered  by  a certain  trea- 
ty, tin  regard  to  which  he  would  riot  employ  one 
word  that  might  be  calculated  to  give  offence,)  every 
successive  administration  had  been  constantly  endea- 
voring to  get  it  back  again:  and  this  fact  appeared  to 
Mr.  1.  to  be  a very  convincing  argument  that  there 
must  be  strong  reasons  for  desiring  snch  a result. — 
And  here  he  would  beg  leave  to  say  that  in  his  opi- 
nion the  great  and  leading  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
it  was  this,  that  it  would  add  a vast  area  to  that  al- 
ready existing  for  the  exercise  of  American  free 
trade.  He  meant  of  course  free  trade  within  the 
nation  itself,  not  with  foreign  countries.  [A  laugh.] 
But  when  gentlemen  contemplated  this  extended 
area,  spread  over  a vast  and  diversified  country  like 
ours,  filled  throughout  with  all  manner  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  wealth,  and  no  less  an  amount  of  men- 
tal power  brought  into  successful  activity  by  one 
forbearing  government,  and  saw  it  receiving  from 
the  hands  of  that  government  that  best  blessing,  (the 
best  of  all  industrial  blessings  which  a wise  govern- 
ment could  bestow,)  the  being  let  alone,  they  would 
be  convinced  that  what  we  heretofore  got  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana,  we  were  likely  now  to  obtain 
by  the  annexation  of  Texas. 


The  further  such  a field  was  extended  the  betteri 
the  wider  such  a policy  wds  spread  the'mere  was  thd 
community  bettered  by  it.  Thet'e  Was  no  protec- 
tion like  it;  nothing  like  letting  an  industrious  com- 
munity alone,  to  mind  its  own  business  and  attend  td 
its  own  interest  in  the  Vasi  circle  of  mutual  inter- 
course thus  opened  to  its  enterprise.  The  first  idea 
of  free  trade. had  originated  with  one  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  France,  who  conceived  the  design  of 
uniting  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  into  one  associ- 
ation, like  one  great  republic,  with  the  view  of  avoid- 
ing wars,  preserving  peace,  and  advancing  the  mu- 
tual interests  of  all.  And  this  was  precisely  what 
Texas  vvould  do  for  us,  just  as  Louisiana  had  done. 
Whatever  other  objects  might  be  in  view  as  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a union,  there  was  none  to  be  compar- 
ed to  this.  It  could  not  but  be  a benefit  to  those 
more  immediately  concerned;  and  if,  to-day,  we 
possessed  five  new  states  in  Texas,  and  ten  new 
states  in  Oregon,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  for 
us;  and  Mr.  I.  was  prepared  to  say,  the  sooner  such 
a result  could  be  accomplished  the  belter.  He  ful- 
ly believed  that  our  Union  would  be  stronger  when 
it  embraced  forty  states  than  it  had  been  at  first 
when  we  had  but  thirteen;  or  was  now,  that  we  had 
six  and  twenty. 

2d.  In  the  next  place  the  territorial  merits  of  this 
acquisition  had  been  written  by  an  almighty  hand  in 
the  configuration  of  the  territory  itself.  Mr.  I had 
before  him  a little  map,  such  as  he  always  had  kept 
near  hitn  when  studying  this  question.  Here  Texas 
was  spread  out  before  him.  Let  gentlemen  consider 
those  vast  rivers,  the  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red 
river,  and  the  Mississippi,  without  counting  the  ma- 
ny other  important  streams  which  held  a minor  place 
in  comparison  to  those  gigantic  floods — streams 
which  flowed  through  a region  filled  with  cotton, 
and  sugar,  and  lead;  in  a word,  with  all  the  greatest 
staples  of  the  world,  (products,  the  wondrous  growth 
of  some  of  which  had  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  that  great  wonder  of  modern  times,  steam  itself,) 
and  whose  estuaries  all  opened  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  All  these  sources  of  endless  wealth  were 
immediately  connected  with’  this  question.  Mr.  I. 
had  said  that  an  almighty  hand  had,  in  the  very  con- 
figuration of  the  earth,  annexed  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  He  would  now  go  further,  and  say,  that  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Bravo,  that  same 
hand  had  interposed  a vast  wilderness  as  an  impassa- 
ble boundary— a rampart  which  God  himself  had 
formed,  at  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  must  stop, 
and  the  Moorish  race  begin;  where  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  ended  and  the  territory  of  Mexico  had 
its  natural  commencement.  Here  nature  herself  had 
interposed  a limit  which  neither  race  might  pass 
over  without  encountering  the  danger  of  an  . exter- 
minating conflict.  There  it  stood,  as  a boundary  of 
perpetual  peace;  on  that  spot  the  voice  of  nature 
proclaimed:  “Here  the  northern  Americans  must 
stop,  and  here  the  southern  Americans  must  stop.” 
Or,  should  the  Insatiable  spirit  of  conquest  bring 
either  across  it  into  the  territory  of  the  other,  eter- 
nal conflict  and  exterminating  warfare,  ending  in  the 
destruction  of  one  or  the  other,  must  be  the  inevita- 
ble consequence. 

3d.  In  Texas,  if  any  where,  might  negro  slavery 
undergo  a vast,  and  thus  far,  an  unattained  and  in- 
scrutable improvement.  Mr.  I.  was  not  going  to  em- 
barrass this  subject  bv  mixing  it  with  that:  ho  would 
simply  say  that  the  effect  of  a sober  consideration  ot 
the  whole  subject  had  within  twelve  months  satisfied 
every  reflecting  mind  that  slavery  could  not  be  in- 
creased, but  must  be  decreased,  and  be  finally  de- 
stroyed by  this  very  measure  of  Texian  annexation. 
The  African  race  might  have  ‘some  chance  mere 
among  a population  influenced  by  none  of  our  pre- 
judices of  becoming  what  they  never  yet  had  be- 
come. There  were  those  who  believed  that  here,  in 
this  possibility,  the  finger  of  an  Almighty  hand  was 
visible,  while  there  were  others  who  believed  as 
firmly  that  the  doctrines  of  the  scripture  led  us  to 
conclude  that  the  race  was  forever  doomed  to  an 
inevitable  inferiority  and  serv itude.  Mr.  I should 
not  enter  On  such  questions,  but  would  leave  then:  to 
be  discussed  by  the  learned  casuists  to  whom  they 
belonged.  All  he  would  here  say  was,  that  all  who 
were  friends  to  African  freedom  might,  if  they  would 
consider  these  facts,  plainly  see  that  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  slavery  would  not  be  extended,  as  ma- 
ny were  now  persuaded  to  fear,  but  the  contrary. 

And  now,  lastly,  as  to  the  question  of  right.  This 
question  of  title  haJ  also  been  so  thoroughly  explor- 
ed that  lie  should  say  but  little  in  relation  to  it.  On 
this  subject  he  meant  to  submit  what  he  hoped  would 
not  be  considered  wholly  out  of  place,  namely.,  an 
argument  which  smacked  a little  to  be  sure  of  the 
professional  shop,  but  which  he  believed  had  not  yet 
been  adduced  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  As  that 
house  abounded  with  lawyers,  he  would  call  their  at 
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tent  ion  to  the  common  law  doctrine  of  remitting  a 
mini  to  his  origin'll  rights.  Mr.  I.  had  put  this  argu- 
ment on  his  notes  with  a view  to  show  how  perfect- 
ly analogous  it  was  to  the  case  in  hand. 

“Remitter  (2)  is,  where  he  who  hath  the  true  pro- 
perty. or  jus  proprietalis,  in  lands,  but  is  out  of  pos- 
session thereof,  and  hath  no  right  to  enter  without 
recovering  possession  in  an  action,  hath  afterwards 
the  freehold  cast  upon  him  by  some  subsequent,  and 
of  course  defective,  title;  ill  this  case  lie  is  remitted, 
ol*  sent' back,  by  operation  of  law,  to  hi-*  ancient  and 
certain  title.  The  right  of  entry,  which  he  had 
gained  by  a bad  title,  shall  be,  ipso  facto,  annexed  to 
bis  own  inherent  good  one;  and  his  defeasible  estate 
shall  be  utterly  defeated  and  annulled  by  the  instan- 
taneous act  of  law,  without  bis  participation  or  con- 
sent.”— Blaclcstone's  Commentaries , 19. 

Now,  every  body  knew  what  our  rights  were  un- 
der the  treaty  of  1802,  and  how  they  stood  under  the 
Florida  treaty,  in  regard  to  which  grave  and  weighty 
questions  had  been  raised  by  great  men — by  one  es- 
pecially, who,  if  not  the  greatest,  was  certainly  se- 
cond to  none.  To  Mr.  1.  it  appeared  that  by  these 
treaties  we  were  remitted  to  our  original  rights,  and 
he  should  think  it  very  strange  if  we  did  not  suffer 
the  law  to  take  its  course. 

He  should  add  but  two  words  on  the  constitution- 
al question.  That  question,  he  doubted  not,  would 
he  raised;  and  when  it  should,  if  he  at  that  time  was 
in  the  city,  (for  he  expected  to  he  obliged  to  leave  it 
to-morrow,)  he  would  try  to  make  an  argument  on 
the  subject.  lie  would  now  only  say  that,  as  it  was 
very  ceitain  there  was  in  every  sovereignty  a right 
of  conquest,  he  could  not  see  what  became  of  that 
right  if  we  might  not  even  annex  a foreign  state  by 
act  of  congress.  He  should  be  answered,  probably, 
by  a great  and  veteran  statesman  of  the  highest  em- 
inence, who  was  the  author  of  the  sentiment  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  would,  ipso  facto,  he  war  with 
Mexico.  The  same  eminent  man  was  now,  he  un- 
derstood, the  father  of  another  sentiment,  viz:  that 
annexation  by  congress  would  be  null  and  void,  be- 
cause Texas  could  be  annexed  only  by  treaty.  He 
left  the  individual  to  reconcile  his  own  conflicting- 
arguments. 

And  now  he  would  submit  a few  words  on  that 
branch  of  the  subject  which  his  connexion  with  the 
commiltae  on  foreign  affairs  rendered  him  most  at 
home  upon,  namely,  what  other  nations  thought  of  this 
measure,  or  what  they  had  a right  to  think  of  it. — 
For  example,  what  England  thought,  or  France 
thought,  or  Mexico,  or  Russia.  With  Mr.  1.  there 
was  no  difference  between  them.  We  were  as  re- 
sponsible to  the  Dutch  government,  or  to  the  Hanse 
Towns,  to  Brazil,  to  Venezuela,  and  to  all  the  re- 
publican states  of  South  America,  as  we  were  to  a 
power  which  had  always  shown  itself  the  most  prag- 
matical in  regard  to  interference  in  our  affairs. — 
There  once  had  been  a time  when  we  cultivat- 
ed the  policy  ot  a segregation  from  all  foreign  inter- 
ests; and  he  thought  the  time  had  come,  when  we 
were  called  upon  to  pursue  a similar  policy,  and  to 
make  a different  application  of  the  same  principle, 
by  telling  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  should  not 
interfere  with  our  family  concerns.  Forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  we  had  earnestly  entreated  them  not  to  do  so, 
and  promised  in  return  the  strictest  neutrality  on  our 
part;  but  times-were  changed,  and  the  day  had  now 
come  about  when  we  should  say  to  them,  “You  may 
not,  and  you  shall  not,  interfere  with  our  concerns.” 
It  was  but  a different  application  of  the  same  princi- 
ple and  the  same  policy.  The  wide  spread  of  our 
commerce — our  national  embassies  all  over  the 
world,  even  as  far  remote  as  the  government  of  Chi- 
na, and  indeed,  as  he  understood  it  had  been  propos- 
ed. lo  Japan  itself — our  armed  forces  in  every  sea, 
all  afforded  so  many  indications  that,  while  we. were 
not  a meddling,  we  were  a moving  empire. 

But  now  lo  speak  a word  with  respect  to  these  fo- 
reign superintendents  of  our  affairs.  On  this  puiot 
he  should  be  very  brief.  And,  first,  in  regard  to 
Mexico:  her  right  to  interfere  in  tins  question  had 
been  too  much  argued  in  various  quarters  to  require 
him  to  touch  that  question;  but  h was  authorized  by 
thOoO  who,  he  felt  sure,  had  not  deceived  him,  (and 
he  would  assure  the  house  and  the  country  that  in 
this  declaration  he  was  not  deceiving  them,)  to  de- 
clare here,  in  his  place,  and  on  his  responsibility, 
that,  whatever  angry  feelings  might  now  pro va il  be- 
tween us  and  Mexico,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  rupture  with  that  power  wouid  be  the  con- 
sequence of  annexation.  On  this  point  he  had  asked 
for  information  where  he  ought  not  be,  and  where  he 
believed  he  was  not,  deceived.  There  was  a sinew 
of  war,  and  the  best  and  strongest  sinew  of  it-— lie 
meant  money — which  would  heal  all  our  breaches 
in  that  quarter.  [Some  laughter.] 

And,  in  the  next  place,  with  regard  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. Some,  gentlemen  might  be  surprised  perhaps 
to  hear  him  say,  that  in  regard  to  her 


[At  this  point  Mr.  I.  was  interrupted  by  a query 
from  a member  near  him,  which  the  reporter  did  not 
distinctly  hear,  hut  which  he  understood  lo  have  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Ids  authority  for  making  these  decla- 
rations. Mr.  I.,  speaking  in  reply,  said  he  was  not, 
he  believed,  authorized  by  the  committee  to  go 
furlhcr  in  the  way  of  explanalion;  but  it  must,  he 
thought,  be  pretty  obvious  where  his  authority  came 
from.] 

He  was  saying  that  with  respect  to  Great  Britain 
(and  there  might  perhaps  he  those  present  who 
thought  he  regretted  to  make  such  a statement)  there 
was  just  as  little  reason  to  apprehend  any  rupture  in 
that  quarter. 

[A  voico.  “And  respecting  Oregon  too?1’] 

As  to  Oregon,  that  question  was  under  negotia- 
tion, and  he  did  not  know  what  the  exact  state  of  it, 
was;  but  in  regard  to  Texas,  he  was  auth  orized  to 
state,  that  however  Great  Britain  might  desire  a 
more  intimate  connexion  with  that  power — however 
she  would  be  pleased  at  seeing  all  the  slaves  in  that 
territory  emancipated — and  how  little  soever  she 
might  wish  that  Texas  should  be  annexed  to  the  U. 
States,  yet  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
annexation,  if  effected,  would  be  productive  of  no 
rupture. 

And  then  in  regard  to  France — though  there  had 
been  a suspicion,  at  one  time,  that  she  might  take 
umbrage  at  it,  the  contrary  had  since  officially  been 
made  known  to  both  branches  of  congress.  The  re- 
annexation, therefore,  now  proposed  would  be  a 
peaceable  re-annexation.  Meantime,  ail  we  had  to 
do  was  to  preserve  harmony  among  ourselves;  if  we 
could  but  preserve  peace  at  home  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  any  quarrel  or  any  coolness  with  any  foreign 
power. 

As  the  south,  he  believed,  was  upon  this  subject 
nearly  unanimous,  he  would  now  address  himself  to 
the  northern  democracy  or  rather  the  northern  states 
altogether. 

[A  voice.  “No,  no;  stick  to  Ihe  democracy.”  A 
laugh.] 

Well,  he  was  willing  to  repeat  the  term,  and  he 
would  now,  then,  address  himself  to  the  northern  de- 
mocracy, and  would  here  recall  one  or  Uvo  things  to 
their  recollection.  Mr.  I.  understood  that  in  the 
commencement  of  our  national  revolution  two  of  the 
distinguished  leaders  among  the  friends  of  freedom 
at  that  day — he  meant  John  and  Samuel  Adams — 
were  one  day  conversing  together  on  the  question 
who  should  be  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces;  and,  on  comparison  of  views,  they 
agreed  in  sentiment  that  it  was  most  expedient  he 
should  not  be  an  eastern  but  a southern  man;  and 
they  fixed  upon  Col.  Washington,  then  comparative- 
ly young,  and  who  had  not  yet  displayed  those  mag: 
nificent  attributes  of  character  which  afterwards 
rendered  him  so  illustrious,  as  the  suitable  man, 
mainly  because  he  was  a southern  man.  Again,  the 
war  of  1812  had  begun  with  the  complaints  of  the 
eastern  slates,  and  it  was  entered  into  expressly  with 
a view  of  vindicating  eastern  rights  and  interests; 
and  all  must  recollect  with  what  a ready  and  devot- 
ed zeal  the  south  and  lire  west  rushed  forward  lo  that 
vindication.  Mr.  I.  insisted  that  all  ought  now  to 
imitate  that  patriotic  example.  To  which  he  might 
add  yet  another;  when . on  a more  recent  occasion,  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  and  the  sum  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  by  a vote  of  that  house  put  at 
the  disposal  ol  the  executive  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  rights,  then  supposed  to  be  threatened  by  ano- 
ther power.  All  we  wanted  was  a display  of  the 
same  national  spirit  now.  Why  were  gentlemen  sit- 
ting in  that  hall?  To  make  laws?  No;  he  denied  it; 
arid  always  had  denied  it.  They  were  there  to  pre- 
vent war;  they  were  there  to  preserve  peace;  they, 
were  there  that  all  parts  of  the  country  might  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other;  that  we  might  see, 
and  feel,  and  realize  that  vve  were  one  people  and  one 
nation;  and  that  though  we  were  spread  over  a region 
two  thousand  miles  square,  we  still  composed  but 
one  great  American  republic.  Whenever  we  felt 
this,  and  acted  accordingly,  we  never  had  failed  to 
accomplish  our  object,  be  it  what  it  might, 

We  were  in  no  danger  of  hostilities  from  any 
quarter.  Gentlemen  might  rest  assured  that  annex 
ation  was  not  the  path  of  war,  but  on  the  contrary 
was  the  pledge  of  peace.  They  might  differ  here  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the  object,  but  unles ? 
he  was  most  egregiously  mistaken,  there  was  a very 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  (hat  house  who 
did  not  differ  as  lo  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  itself, 
lu  regard  lo  the  treaty  which  had  been  rejected  by 
the  senate  last  year,  none  had  been  more  opposed  to 
it  than  Mr.  1.;  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  dissuade 
the  executive  from  its  completion;  because  he 
thought  that  to  defer  the  treaty  and  make  an  appeal 
lo  the  good  sense  and  the  good  will  of  the  whole 
American  people  would  be  a far  better  course.  Y'el 


he  was  willing  to  take  the  treaty  rather  than  noth- 
ing, and  he  now  believed,  and  lie  did  not.  think  any 
man  could  reasonably  doubt,  that  if  it  had  been  rati- 
fied last  year,  in  the  course  of  ten  days  all  excite- 
ment would  have  been  over,  and  not  a word  more 
would  have  been  said  about  it.  The  whole  country, 
on  the  contrary,  would  not  only  have  become  recon- 
ciled to  it,  but  highly  gratified. 

[Here  Mr.  1.  was  interrupted  by  some  gentleman 
behind  linn,  who  expressed  a dissent  from  tfiis  opi- 
nion, anti  put  to  him  some  query  not  heard  by  the 
reporter.] 

Mr.  I.  uttered  a very  emphatic  negative.  There 
might  he,  he  admitted,  some  persons  in  New  York 
who  might  possibly  think  otherwise,  but  his  remark 
applied  to  a vast  majority  of  the  country;  and  in  this 
opinion  he  believed  himself  to  be  right.  He  did  think 
that  all  would  have  been  gratified  when  the  result 
was  seen.  A governor  would  have  been  sent  to  take 
possession  of  Texas  just  as  Gov.  Claiborne  had  taken 
possession  of  Louisiana,  and  Gen.  Jackson  of  Flori- 
da. Nay,  more;  we  should  now  have  had  on  this 
floor  a delegate  trom  Texas,  and  before  this  time  the 
whole  marvel  would  have  been  over. 

But  there  was  something  in  this  matter  more  than 
the  mere  economical  or  legal  question.  There  was 
sympathy  involved  in  it,  a feeling  of  affinity,  which 
was  of  the  heart — a feeling  irresistible  and  perpetu- 
al— it  could  not  be  put  down,  and  it  could  not  cease. 
He  knew  very  well  that  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try it  was  common  to  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Texas  as  a gang  of  bandits  and  outcasts,  very  much 
as  Ihe  people  of  England  used  once  to  think  and 
speak  of  us,  and  with  about  the  same  reason.  But 
Mr.  I.  had  looked  into  the  facts,  and  without  any 
such  prejudices  as  operated  very  violently  to  bias  his 
mind,  he  asked  gentlemen  not  to  declaim  but  to  rea- 
son on  the  subject,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
facts  as  they  really  were.  And  here  he  would  call 
hack  their  attention  to  the  first  nine  years  of  our  own 
miserable  independence.  He  meant  what  he  said  of 
our  miserable  independence;  he  meant  the  years  from 
1783  till  the  actual  and  felt  operation  of  the  federal 
constitution.  Oil  this  point  he  challenged  the  at- 
tention of  all,  and  lie  invited  gentlemen  who  thought 
so  meanly  of  the  Texas  character  to  compare  this 
period  in  our  own  history  with  the  first  nine  years  of 
Texan  independence.  He  had  himself  done  this 
with  care,  and  he  here  said,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  decided  advantage  was  with  Texas.'  The  des- 
pised beginnings  of  that  wonderful  republic  brought 
to  Mr.  f.’s  mind  the  contumely  heaped  by  British 
writers  o_n  the  most  virtuous  and  the  wisest  men  of 
this  country;  and,  as  an  apt  illustration,  Mr.  I.  had 
brought  with  him  an  extract  from  the  celebrated 
speech  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  on  American  affairs, 
delivered  in  the  British  parliament.  When  a sawg- 
gering  colonel  somebody  had  said  that  with  two  re- 
giments he  would  march  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  and  soon  put  down  these  rebels  and 
blackguards,  Earl  Chatham  rose  and  spoke  as  fo'- 
lows: 

“When  your  lordships  look  at  the  papers  transmit- 
ted us  from  America — when  you  consider  their  de- 
cency, firmness,  and  wisdom— you  cannot  but  rtfspcct 
their  cause  and  Wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For  my- 
self, 1 must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all  my  reading 
and  observation,  (and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study 
— i have  read  Thucydides,  and  have  studied  and  ad- 
mired the  master  statesmen  of  the  world,)  that,  for 
solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom 
of  conclusion,  under  such  a complication  of  difficult 
circumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand 
in  preference  to  the  general  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
I trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships  that  all  al- 
ieinpts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  men,  to  esta- 
blish despotism  over  such  a nation,  must  be  vain, 
must  be  fatal.” 

When  this  language  was  used  we  were  just  as  fee- 
ble and  just  as  much  despised  as  the  people  of  Tex 
as  fuow  are.  But  let  gentlemen  look  further;  let 
them  look  at  all  the  revolutions  on  record — at  the 
English  revolution,  at  the  Dutch  revolution,  and  at 
the  French,  revolution,  a:ul  say  whether  they  trans- 
cended Texas  in  wisdom,  courage,  or  heroism?  He 
denied  it.  They  might  iiave  been  on  a scale  of  grea- 
ter magnitude,  physically  speaking,  but  not  morally. 
The  people  of  Texas,  in  quest  of  an  independence 
forced  upon  them  by  the  oppression  of  a despotic 
man — the  same  who  was  now  attempting  to  establish 
a despotism  in  Mexico — had  displayed  as  admirable 
a combination,  as  admirable  a courage 

[Here  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  hour  .expired,  the  speaker’ 
hammer  fell,  and  he  resumed  his  seat  amidst  the  ap- 
parent regreis  of  a large  number  of  members  who 
)i ad  seated  themselves  in  a throng  around  him.  A 
motion  v\  as  made  that  he  have  leave  to  cuiitinue,  hut 
lie  requested  that  it  might  be  withdrawn,  avowing 
his  determination  strictly  to  submit  himself  to  the 
rules  of  Uiehuusc.], 
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Federal  Currency.  The  New  York  2h‘bun*9-m*  urg- 
ing the  mercantile  men  throughout  i lie  -country  u«  adopt 
the  dollar1  and  cent  currency,  in  place  of’  pounds,  shil- 
lings a ad  pence,  in  accounts  and  business  transactions, 
it  iso  curious  fact,  (hat  whilst  the  present  generation  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  fudged  aim osr  - f the  whole  Un- 
ion besides,  hardly  know  how  many  shillings  and  pence 
a dollar  used  to  be  raced  at  urrder  their  old  colonial  go- 
vernments, and  now  never  use  the  terms  in  any  of  their 
business  transactions,  die  people  of  the  great  emporium 
of  trade. — the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  continue  to 

in  tine  bootable  order  on  the  3d  of  January.  The  upper  1 j^SiTfTr  “?d  amLr  Sel!  *V  :l!finS»  H P&*. 
Mississippi  river  closed  at  Burli : , -ton i (I  two.)  on  j "S‘*  , . m ,d  “I!  1 J 11  imolhgeiit  young  man 

the  17th  December,  and  on  the  "2Ut  horses  and  wagons  I i-  , •’  c Ly}"ngb  in  be  a votei,  absolute, y be- 


Tbat  veriiable  authority,  “The  oldest  inhabitant,”  we 
suspect,  remembers  no  autumn,  and  s>  far  no  winter  of 
more  agreeable  weather  "in  these  par's”  than  we  of  Ma- 
ryland have  just  enjoyed,  and  are  ei.j  tying  ULir  rivers 
remain  navigable,  canals  open,  and  hade  uninterrupted. 
We  have  had  no  severe  storms  and  but  little  snow.  The 
Monnngalteln  river  continues  open,  and  steamboats  from 
1’itteburg  to  Brownsville  perform  their  regular  trips. — 
From  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  the  river  was 


crossed  it  on  the  ire  in  perfect  safety.  '1 
iiepubfican  of  the  30  h ult.  reports  the  Mississippi  Clear  | 
ef  ice  between  that  city  and  New  Ot  leans. 

Money  market.  Five  million  ami  a half  of  the  U 
States  loan  was  paid  off  on  (be  1st  irist.  Of  this  about 
three  and  a half  millions  was  owned  in  Boston,  and  a 
million  and  a half  in  New  York.  The  whole  amount 
had  been  locked  up  from  use  for  some  time,  and  much 


i.  Louis  I l(Ta^  us  qttizz?  l i him.  when  en  nipiinr  to  explain  the 
| article  in  the  Tnbu  -r,  by  reliing  turn  that  a dollar  used 
to  be  bv  law  rated  lour  shillings  una  eight  pence  in  some 
stajet,  at  sir  shillings  in  other  states,  seven  and  six  pence 
■H  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a ti d eight  shillings  in  New 
. York,  and  that  all  accounts  had  to  hr  translated  accord- 
ingly before  they  cuttid  be  understood ; and  when  we 
added,  i h i i until  a fe  v years  ngo  tobacco-  was  the  legal 
currency  of  Maryland,  and  that  all  accounts  for  taxes, 


of  it  is  now  seeking  investment.  To  this  is  fcdded  the1  legal  feits,  &e  had  to  bo  kept  and  rendered,  not  in  del- 
interest  payable  on  state  bunds,  the  half  yearly  dividends]  lars  and  cents,  nr  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  either, 
of  many  bank”,  insurance,  railroad,  manufacturing,  I bin  in  so  niany  pounds  nf  mb.'ieco.  he  became  eonlinn- 
und  other  j 'ini  stock  companies  mat  divide  th,  ir  semi  -i  ed  in  incredulity.  'Pile  T,  ibune  asks  editors  throughout 
auRual  profits  on  the  first  of  January,  anion  mug  to  j 'be  country  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  federal  currency 
some  millions  more,  and  making  altogether  quire  a if  ish  of  dollars  and  cents,  instead  of  the  colonial  currency. — 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  capitalists.  The  dividends  j The  reform  was  efteeud  here  a full  generations  ago.  VVe 
payable  on  the  1st  inst.  a:  New  York,  anuu  .ted  to  ah  mi  I recognize  a person  in  a ir.  nnr-ut  as  from  the  “New  Ne- 
two  millions  of  dollars.  So  much  money  thrown  sub- 1 th-rUnds*’  or  as;;  “dt/.vn  caster”  that  asks  s i many 
denly  iuio  market,  has  had  an  effect  upon  stock  / of  j thilUngt  for  Ins  commodity,  and  invariably  make  him 
coarse,  and  prices  have  slightly  advanced..  Silver  and  j Americanize,  by  translating  the  amount  into  dollars  and 
gold  continue  to  flow  towards  E-trope,  however,  by  ui- ! cents  We  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  an  ac- 
lnost  every  packet,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  sbll  indi-j  count  rendeied  in  pounds,,  eh  llmgs  and  pence,  Maty- 
cates  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us.  The  pri- 1 land  .currency,  within  the  last  twenty  years,— though 
<;es  to  which  our  products  have  gone  down,  req  mas  die  j "'•diin  the  pt  nod,  if  memory  deceives  no',  wo  Imie 
shipment  of  nearly  double  the  quantity  formerly  tieces-  ! P:‘id  tee  bills  rendered  in  the  tobacco  currency, 
oary  Co  produce  a given  aunt.  I , ,.  , 

The  New  York  Express,  says;  “There  is  it  scarcity  ntfA“  Tttf  ,>  }'  WV,  lb-f  I"’"’-  a ver,1'ct  of ^ 
of  silver  in  matket,  and  quota-ions  have  advanced-  The  ^Vrn-ut  L ' '''  ,he.T?'  C°“r' 

next  packet  takes  out  quite  a large  sum.”  I 'r  / Ke  ll'Jck.  9 recommended  the  governor  to 

The  amount  of  Peunsvlvamalon  us  he'd  in  this  conn-  ! gran'  he'  ?Paru0»;  1 Me  legion  Observer,  states  that 


The  amount  of  Pennsylvania  loans  he’d  in  this  coun- 
try has  increased  within  the  last  three  years  front  ten  to 
thirteen  mini, ms,  or  about  one-third  of  the  who’e,  and  in 
that  proportion  will  the  remittances  hove  To  be  made 
abroad  for  payment  of  interest.  The  increase  of  do- 
mestic debt  lias  been  very  gradual. 

Tbs  annual  reports  made  by  the  Baltimore  banks, 
stale  «, 835.336  to  be  tit  vault.  The  amount  in  vattii  on 


.iued  to  interfere.  She  is  now 


overnor  Or/s  ley  has  be 
in  the  penitentiary. 

Bass  Fishery.  The  Providence  Journal  states  that 
one  hundred  thousand  bass  have  been  taken  in  Point 
Judith  Ponds  within  the  last  two  months.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  were  taken  at  one  haul  last  week,  and 
eight  thousand  at  another.  The  value  of  what  has 


tne  1st  January,  1S4  i,  was  Vi  J J9/26o.  1 item  circuia-  : already  been  caught,  at  the  ii.o.  crate  price  of  four  cents 

tion  is  £2(L,033  mote  now  man  n w as  men-  Deposites  : p^n - pound,  ffor  v.h  ch  they  have  been  sold.)  is  estimated 
<fc,50.0o0  less.  Discounts  $2,125,919  more  luait  at  that  ; at  twice  tnousaiid  dollars.  I.  is  thought  ilia t the  lower 
. I pond  fishermen  will  realize  six  thousand  dollars  from 

1 he  arhonnt  of  deposttes  to  credit  of  the  government  -his  wm  et’s  fisher", 
i n banka,  &.r.  on  the  1st  inst.  after  paying  off  $5,50  1,000 
of  the  public  debt  on  i hat  day,  was  about  87,000, 0J0. 

Commerce  of  Philadelphi i.  During  the  year  1341 
there  arrived  at  die  port  of  Pnilad dphia  0,459  vessels,  of; 
which  427  w ere  from  foreign  ports. 

Sheep  pelts  and  tallow.  Tha  steamboat  Unhed  ! * ’rT,'‘'o’  a^‘iln  noll;^aVfello:Ju|g  slates 
States,  left  this  port  on  Saturday  las:  lor  Buffalo,  with  I '^S.-u-k  Carol,  na  Conference  of  the  M.  B.  Church, 
30,000  pelts  »nd  100  tierces  talk*-.  It  is  estimated  that  '"Jmi  T!J":  ’.!a,  u,',:tc  58:1  !:ldV  iJ1  n..p, presiding 


Church  items.  Colored  Melhoaists.  I is  stated  on 
the  authority  of  the  minutes  ui  dte  guncrolconteii  i.ee) 
that  there  arc  mm  I unbred  am!  tinny -seven  thousand 
colored  members  of  the  Methodist  ebureb,  in  tbs  siave- 
It  Iding  s'atcsj  and  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 


abo.ut  70,000  sl  eep  have  been  si  ".lightered  here  the  Iasi 
season,  meetly  tor  their  pel's  and  ta'low. 

[ Cleveland  (O.)  Plnindeultr,  Dec-  25.. 


on  that  day,  and  Bishop  Andrews  at  his  request,  nex 
day.  The  proceedings  of  the  southern  minis. ers  at  tin 
general  ejutereii.ee,  were  u nuiintously  app.oveti,  the 
prop  isttion  to  ina^t  tit  Louisville  in  M.  y next,  with  a 
Cotton.  At  N.  Orleans.  Received  from  thc  '24  li  to  view  to  a compromise  was  di-'sento  I t om  d legates 
27th  Dec.  12,926  bales,  making  to.aTreceipis  since  1st  j ""re  appointed  to  a gtiurni  canv  niinn  nf  the  smnltern 
Bept.  380,346’ ftales.  Exported  during  said  tbtee  days  ! church,  to  meet  at  L misvtlle  on  the  1st  of.  Muy. 
to  Liverpool  6 171;  Havre  38J1;  Hava  ia  419:  Boston  , , , . , 

1,123,  making  a total  of  11,955  bales,  and  .leaving  oil  .Deaths,  curing  the  Iasi  week  tt  ,:em\erk,  1-3,  of 
baud  136,411  hales.  Prices  of  middling  and  be  ;er  | W,,1C11  ' 4 t rs  '' 1 " yt;ars  u^t;  3o  dleU  ol  cun’ 
qualities  had  recovered  somewhat  from  the  depre vi.iti  I SUIM| 
produced  by  the  news  brought  by  the  Acadia.;  say  a i 


cent.  The  sales  of  the  week  ending  the  2Ph.  amount 
ed  to  30.S0D  bales,  and  from  that  to  the  27. h,  142')0 
bales.  Prices — Liverpool  c'assiiica  ion.  I iferior  3 .3- ; 
ordinary  and  good  ordinary  3ja4;  middling  4ta5;  mt.i- 
dltng  fair  5^.1%  fair  good  6?  -.7 ; Hue,  (not  q idled.-) 

\Ye  observe  numerous  suggestions  for  relieving  the 
cotton  planters  from  the  threatened  depression. 

Tobacco.  New  Orleans  marlel.  Stock  on  hn-'l  Is- 
September,  1341 — 4,809  hills,  received  from  th  r to  *he 
27 th  December,  7,877  hittjs.  Exported  same  lino  7 64  J; 
leaving  on  hand  5,044  hhds.  Ptic  s— infeiior  IjaSiet,. 
common  2-s2^;  fair  3^a4;  Hue  4 g J;  choice,  a.tu  sug.-r 
Jeaf’5Ja9  per  lb. 

Floor.  At  New  Orleans  Ohio  i-;  quoted  at  ?4i4  371, 
Missouri,  country  brands,  §4  35«4  45;  city  bra  ids.  >4  59 
fi4  75, —at  Baltimore,  $la40t>, — at  Boston.  2.093  b irrels 
Ohio  Bold  at  S4  63a4  75;  fancy  bra  mis  Bdao  1S5;  Uei:;  set 
§4U7a5  00;  Alexandria  and  George  town  $84  75. 

Court.  The  corn  crops  in  the  Choctaw  ami  Cl.tsro 
kee  nations  having  fallen  short,  commands  a very  high 
price.  It  has  been  selling  for  Si  per  bushel,  and  in  some 
places  in  tbs  same  naiion  (or  50  per  bushel,  and 
scarce  at  that  price-  Ti  tie  government  contract  for  sup 
plying-  10  030  bushels  of  corn  to  the  gams  m at  Fort 
Towsou  was  taken  at  95  cents  p.-r  huaiu-h  Corn  l 
scarce  in  Arkansas,  and  commands  50  cents  per  bush 
e!  in  cur  market.  The  corn  crop  failed  in  Texas,  and 
corn  is  selling  at  very  high  prices  in  that, portion  of  Tex- 
as bordering  on  Red  river. 

[Tun  Bunn  [Arc.)  Whig,  Dec.  17. 

Coes.  Pi  ices  at  Now  York  47  a 50;  at  Baltimore  39 
far-  wh«e,  41  for  yedow. 


At  PlnktcielpkAa,  112,  of  which  32  were  under  one 
year;  9 were  colored  persons;  15  died  ot  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  62,  of  uin.T  14  were  under  one  year, 
one  was  1 10  years  of  age;  S were  free  colored  persons,  2 
slaves;  13  died  of  consumption;  and  11  of  scarlet  fever. 

Mayor  Benjamin  Russell,  ot  Boston,  died  on  the  1st 
inst.,  agcul  8-3  years,  much  respected.  He  was  the  vete- 
ran editor  of  tin-  old  ‘‘Columbian  Continel.’’ 

The  Hon.  IV.  IV.  Southgate,  died  on  the  26; It  ult  , at 
Ins  residence,  in  Covington,  Kentucky,  a ntao  of  real 
worth  and  distinguished  talents,  who’  has  served  rite 
country  in  various  responsiule-sia  lions,  ami  was  a no- 
inina  ud  candidate  lor  congftes  at  the  tune  of  his  death- 

Erie  canal.  The  Erie  (Pu.)  Chronicle  sayv:  “We 
learn  that  i he  whole  line  of  canal  from  this  place  'O 
Beaver,  has  i)  en  reg  darly  transferred  by  the  state  au- 
di  ante-',  io  the  Erie  Canal  Company,  they  having  com- 
plied witlt  the  conditions  upon  which  s nd  transfer  was 
authorized  by  the  I-gtsl  mire.” 

Lexington,  Mass.  The  anniversary  of  the  first  bat- 
tle in  tfie  revolution,  is  n,  be  celebrated  on  die  spot,  on 
the  19  b April  next.  Only  one  man  of  that  town  u ho 
stood  on  the  ground  on  the  memorable  19Ji  April  1774, 
is  now  living,  and  that  is  Jonathan  H irriugton,  hale 
and  hearty;  lie  pitched  his  own  bay  in  harvest  last  sum- 
mer, and  travels  about  like  a young  man. 

Methodist  Etiscopal  Church.  The  North  Carolina 
Annual  Conference.  1 Ins  body  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  tits  report  of  a committee  on  the  subject,  em- 
ttoJyi'ig  re.-i'htii  ms  U>  die  effect  dial  the  time  lias  come 
for  ministers  of  tne  ;vi.  £ Church  to  refuse  tu  act  in  un- 
ion with  tha  north,  a id  that  the  conference  elect  dele- 
gates to  the  proposed  convention  at  Louisviiie,  K».,  ir. 
May,  1343. 


Havana.  Dues  to  the.  24th  Dec.  furnish  but  little 
news.  Their  editors  appear  fo  think  that  neither  Eng- 
land nor  Mexico  wifi  allow  the  IJ.  ,Siates  to  annex  Texas. 

A Havana  I, alter  of  the  2f  h - ult.,  published  in  tiio 
Foil  adelp hia,  U.  P.  Gazette,  says:  “j  know  of  no  art  tele 
ol  American  produce,  at  present  rules,  that  will  pay 
cost  and  charges.  The  Mexican  steamer  Guadeloupe 
lelt  here  on  the  22  1 ult.  lor  Vera  Cruz.  The  U-  States 
Kie.anvT  Lsgare  arrived  here  veserdav,  the  23d  it!'., 
frorn  Key  West,  a. id  will  ieate.ti.her  for  Pensacola  or 
New  Orleans. 

The  collect?  ms  f ir  tfre  rebel  of  the  sufferers  by  tho 
late  hurricane  in  Havana  am  muted  on  the  7th  ult.  to 
S67  919. 

Cen  tral  America,  con'inner  to.  be  tbs  theatre  of 
bloody,  exterminating  wars  between  factions  that  ris» 
and  fait  wi  h every  change  of  the  moon. 

Lima.  Dates  to  the  3J  Out.  The  country  is  in  a dis- 
turbed state.  Congress  was  to  mvet  in  December.  It 
was  thought  that  Casreila  would  lie  elected  president. 

Bermuda.  Dates  to  the2!>t  Dee-  They  have  c-m>  • 
menced  building  a cast  iron  light  Iviuse  at  Gibbs’  Hill. 

Jamaica.  Fever  prevails  at  Kiusfon,  FaluiiiUbt 
a nj  Spanish  i own,  not  very  fatal  however. 

Hayti.  Cape  Ea:.(  en  Otc.  10,  1344.  The  U.  S bri» 
Somers,  Commander  Gerry,  arrived  here  23J  ult.  on  a 
mission  relative  to  the  imprisonment  of  Capt.  Vigures. 
The  commander  was  received  with  great  courtesy  by 
the  authorities,  all  documents  referring  t-rtiie  case  were 
laid  before  him,  and  aftera  thorough  investigation  of  ilto 
a.'lair,  the  comm  tnder  expiessvd  him'seil  entirely  satis- 
fied with  their  proceedings.  Salutes  were  then  en* 
i-itu ugf-  i.  and  on  the  27:11,1116  Somers  sailed  for  Si  ' 
Jago  u - Cuba  via  I'te  M >la.  It  is  due  to  the  government' 
to  sav,  that  all  other  legal  bu-ioess  was  ordered  tubs 
suspended  until  the  case  was  disposed  of. 

Canada.  The  township  of  Sutton, -in  ilia  e nt  ity  of 
Misstsquoi,  has  been  proclaimed  a port  of  cony  from 
tin-  U.  States. 

Governor  Genera!  Sir  Charles  Metcalf  is  to  be  made  ■ 
a peer  of  the  realm. 

Mexico.  Mexican  dates  to  die  9th,  an  1 Vera  Cruz  tf> 
the  13;n  i.foc.,  reached  N.  Orleans  on  the  30ili  by  the 
Schooner  Ventura.  The  impression  scented  tube  gene- 
ral that  Manta  Anno  would  lie  dcscricU  by  his  army  and 
that  the  revolution  was  fully  effected  ' For  tin-  last 
twenty-three  years  Santa  Anna  has,  with  brief  inter- 
vals, wielded  the  destinies  of  Mexico.  Occasional!/  ite 
lias  been  displaced  and  compelled  to  re  be,  but  soon 
was  again  call-  d to  the  government.  The  populace  at 
present  seem  to  be  against  him.  They  have,  disinterred 
ins  leg,  which  some  time  ago  was  brought  forth  unu"  bit  - 
lied  with  so  much  ecrem  >ny,  and  thrown  it  to  the  dogs; 
and  have  dern  dished  the  statues,  portraits,  •fee...  that 
were  erected  in  his  honor,.  They  itss-'i'Uthat  he  bun 
amassed  a private  fortune  of  several  millions  of  d dlais, 
and  charge  him  wi'di  all  manner  of  crimes.  At  the  last 
(laics  he  was  at  .Qai-retaro,  with  about  2 599  men,  auJ 
these  were  said  tu  be  rapidly  deserting  him. 

Morse’ r maunetic  telegraph.  Tite  po-'t  master  at 
New  York  is  having  wires  conducted  from  the- office  to 
his  own  library  apartment  three  miles  old  fur  t e pur- 
pose of  communicating  with  i he  clerks  tu  uiqy  moment 
as  if  prese  nt. 

“Osage  city’’ is  offerer]  for  aale  in  a Si  Louis  puprr. 
It  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  six  acres  nf'ln-d, 
one  snij-eiiuDsc,  t %o  (J /. eliiitgs,  and  sundry  out-hoitseM 

Samuel  Hoar,  late  agent  of  the  state  of  M assaclmseila 
tn  Sun  it  Ca  ol  i,a,  has  been-i  lected  a member  of  the 
l xecu:  ive  council  of  Mussach  iiselts. 

Steamboat  disasters.  The.seatnboat  Capi  al , Imiiud 
from  Fittshurg  to  St.  Louis,  whilst  laying  «•  Si.  Man’s 
landing,  70  miles  belo.vS.,  Louis,  outlie  night  of  tins 
29th  ul r.,  took  fire  and  w.as  destroyed.  Three  of  me 
passengers,  a Mr.  Dulrymple,  his  wife,  ami  so  i,  on  :l:eir 
way  from  Lyon,  Mass,  removing  to  n farm  in  Illinois, 
aroused  from  sleep  too  lire  to  esi  a;  e,  perished  in  'he 
flames,  with  n large  amount  of  valuable  property.  Mrs, 

D and  her  daughter  reached  the  e.ibm,  when  the  form- 
er fainted  and  fell. — the  latter  "barely  escaped  by  letting 
ilerst-if  down  on  the  a ter  guar. a A Mr.  McLme  and 
bis  lady  escaped  in  the  dress,  in  which  they  .had  been 
sleeping,  but  lust  $5,509  in  g 'ld.  in  their  trunk.  F • r t ■ : - 
uateiy  die  boat  had  but  lew  passengers,-  and  all  were 
saved  but  the  three  mentioned  above. 

1 lie  steamer  Reindeer,  Cap'.  Paxton,  with  a full  car- 
go, also  iiora  Cincinnati  fir  St  Louis,  struck  a snag  a bout 
one  mite  below'  Liberty,  and  sunk  u her  cabin  flu  >r. 

The  Artesian  well,  at  the  Garden  ot  Plants,  I'm  is, 
by  having  the  bore  of  a larger  diameter  titan  that  <u 
Grtnellc,  there  will  ba  nfioiined.  at  tits  depth  of  917 
yards,  about S9  cubic  incites  of  water  in  24  noure,  rising 
ui  stall  a height  as  will  supply  two  It  wpiruL  in  tite  v - 
cinity  with  water,  the  temiierat.ure  of  which  will  bo  10< 
degrees  <4  Fahrenheit,  i ;-.e  cost  cl  forma  is  esitniat- 
ed’al  600,600  Iranes. 

Turpentine.  The  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Chronicle 
says  i„at  the  nine  tti.  p.  ntinc  distilleries  of  that  place  on 
an  avetaae  use  npSCii)  barrels  of  rutigit  lurpemmc  a:.d 
turn  out  4090  gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine  daily; 

Western  TRADE.  The  Wheeling  Ti.ncs.says.:  -‘Gen. 
Charles  M.  ifeeii,  of  Hide,  Pa  , is  about  p tiding  a stea- 
mer of  1090  tons,  to  be  ready  for  navigation  or  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  Gen.  Reed  can  nan  bis  boat 
to  the  bases  hi  die  Kooky  MuOattuns.  ’ 
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ANNEXATION. 


The  Texas  Annexation  Question.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  have  a number  of  ditferent  pro- 
jects before  them  for  annexation.  Senators  Benton, 
of  Missouri,  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  Foster,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Haywood  of  N.  Carolina,  have  each  sub- 
mitted projects,  all  of  which  have  been  referred  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Each  of  those 
senators  voted  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
annexation  last  session.  Mr.  Archer,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  on  Wednesday  last  said,  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Sevier,  as  to  when  a report  might 
be  expected  by  the  Senate  from  his  committee,  that 
propositions  concerning  annexation  came  into  the 
Senate  in  such  quick  succession  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  say  at  what  time  a report  upon 
them  could  be  made;  and  further,  that  there  was  a 
disposition  in  the  committee  to  wait  until  some  deci- 
sive action  should  have  taken  place  in  the  other 
House  on  some  one  of  the  many  propositions  before 
that  body  on  the  same  subject.  When  the  commit- 
tee were  assured  that  they  had  the  whole  matier  be- 
fore them,  he  thought  that  a few  days  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  make  their  report. 

The  House  of  Representatives  continue  earnestly 
occupied  in  the  debate  upon  this  subject,  and  every 
day  furnishes  new  projects  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  political  party  in  the  majority  in  congress  have 
held  two  or  three  caucus  meetings,  with  a view  of 
arranging  some  definite  plan  for  its  accomplishment, 
without  arriving  at  any  amicable  result.  It  was 
finally  concluded  to  open  the  debate  and  allow  the 
several  projects  to  come  up  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  see  whether  any  one  of  them  would  be 
successful  in  winning  friends  enough  to  objtain  to  a 
majority.  For  the  first  few  days  the  friends  of 
annexation  had  the  arguments  all  to  themselves,  its 
opponents  making  no  efforts  to  obtain  the  floor,  and 
contenting  themselves  with  loudly  calling  for  “t/ie 
question ” whenever  the  floor  was  vacated.  At  length 
Mr.  J.  C.  Ingersoll  took  the  field  iu  opposition. — 
This  broke  the  ice,  and  the  parties  went  at  it,  “ham 
mer  and  tongs.’’  The  debate  since  has  been  ani- 
mated, and  is  likely  so  to  continue  for  some  time.  A 
proposition  made  this  week  by  Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  to 
fix  a day  on  which  to  close  the  debate  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority. 

The  question  in  the  mean  time  is  assuming  less  of 
a party,  and  more  of  a sectional,  or  rather,  mo're  of  a 
slave  and  anti-slave  aspect.  (We  do  not  mean  aboli- 
tion, but  anti-slave  aspect.)  Southern  whigs,  as  for 
instance  Milton  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  in  the  House, 
and  Senator  Foster,  from  the  same  state,  have 
brought  forward  projects  for  annexation  in  the  re- 
spective Houses,  whilst  Mr.  Stetson,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Hale,  o[  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Brinker- 
hoff,  of  Ohio,  from  the  ranks  of  the  majority,  have 
taken  ground  against  the  proposed  measure  of  annexa- 
tion. These  northern  “democratic”  members  insist 
upon  admitting  only  upon  condition  of  restricting 
slavery  to  part  of  the  territory.  The  New  York  re- 
presentation is  looked  to  with  much  interest. — 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  on  Wednesday 
last,  in  his  remarks  in  the  House,  referred  to  the 
message  of  governor  Wright,  of  New  York,  which 
he  said  was  skilfully,  admirably  prepared,,  and 
worthy  of  the  second  great  magician  of  the  day.  He 
complimented  particularly  the  dexterity  which  go- 
vernor Wright  displayed  in  omitting  any  reference  to 
the  union  of  the  United  States  with  Texas.  Mr. 
Holmes  said  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  annexation,  to  admit  Texas  by  dividing  the 
country  into  slave  and  free  territory.  “The  man 
from  tlie  south  who  would  consent  to  such  an  annex- 
ation must  be  either  knave  or  fool:  a fool  not  to  per- 
ceive the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  an  annexation, 
and  a knave,  if,  perceiving  it,  he  did  not  oppose  the 
measure.” 

By  the  way,— on  annexation,  would  it  not  be  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  numerous  projects, 
and  at  least  obviate  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  accomplishment,  that  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  interest  which  Mexico  has  in  the  case, 
so  seriously  defended  by  many,  if  the  invitation  to 
annexation  were  made  more  general  by  inserting 
Mexico,  California,  and  Guatimala,  and  Yucatan 
with  Texas  in  the  proposition?  It  seems  to  have 
been  lorgotten  that  Guatimala  was  the  first  of  our 
southern  neighbors  that  proposed  to  be  annexed  to 
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this  union.  As  early  as  the  year  1823,  eight  com- 
missioners arrived  in  this  country  from  the  govern- 
ment of  that  republic,  with  a proposition  to  unite 
that  state  to  the  union  of  the  north.  The  condition 
of  affairs  in  Mexico  itself  may  be  most  propitious  to 
such  a move  on  our  part  for  all  we  know.  At  least 
our  interests  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  one 
influential  advocate  at  head-quarters  there.  The 
Presidentess  of  that  republic,  the  wife  of  general 
Herrera,  who  succeeds  Santa  Anna,  is  one  of  the 
sweet,  little,  yankee  “factory  girls,”  of  which  our 
country  has  good  right  to  boast.  The  Kennebec 
Journal  gives  the  following  account  of  her. 

■‘Miss  Irene  Nichols,  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Nichols,  of  Monmouth,  Kennebec  county,  while  at 
work  in  a factory  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  some  four 
years  since,  was  offered  very  liberal  wages  to  go  to 
Mexico,  and  engage  in  a factory  just  established 
there.  She  with  eight  others,  accepted  the  offer. — 
While  there,  she  became  acquainted  with  Her- 
rera, the  present  revolting  and  successful  gene- 
ral, with  whom  she  contracted  marriage.  She 
made  a visit  to  her  friends  in  Maine,  last  summer, 
during  which  she  received  frequent  letters  from  Her- 
rera. She  left  here  in  July  or  August  last  for  Mexi- 
co, via  New  York,  where  she  obtained  a license,  and 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Gen.  Herrera,  by  his  rep- 
resentative, the  Gen.  nut  being  able  to  leave  Mexico: 
a step  rendered  necessary,  as  the  parties  were  both 
protestants,  and  could  not  be  married  in  Mexico, 
a catholic  country.  Herrera  is  now  president  of 
Mexico,  having  his  head  quarters  at  the  national 
palace  in  the  city,  and  this  Kennebec  “factory  girl” 
now  l'revels  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas."  General 
Herrera  is  of  German  extraction,  and  we  are  given  to 
understand  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  institutions  of 
this  country,  and  would  not  be  opposed  to  the  union 
of  Mexico  with  the  United  States.  A society,  ex- 
tensive in  its  ramifications,  already  exists  in  Mexico, 
with  a view  to  the  accomplishment  ofsuch  a project.” 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  packet  ship  Garrick,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  1 5th,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  12th 
inst.  The  Montezunna  packet  ship  arrived  out  on 
the  7th  ult. 

Few  items  of  political  interest  at*  brought  by  this, 
arrival. 

A meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association,  took  place 
at  Dublin,  9th  inst,  at  which,  Mr.  O’Connell  called 
Louis  Phillippe  a tyrant  and  an  usurper.  Rent  for 
the  week,  <£3s3. 

Protective  policy  vers,  the  corn  law  league. 
A meeting  of  above  2000  persons  took  place  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Holmfirih,  on  Tuesday,  to  hear  a de- 
bate between  Mr.  Harper,  the  lecturer  of  the  York- 
shire Protective  Society,  and  the  notorious  Mr.  Ac- 
land,  the  agent  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  Mr. 
Harper  first  addressed  the  meeting  in  a powerful 
and  convincing  speech,  which  was  heard  with  great 
attention,  and  much  cheered. 

Mr.  Acland  then  went  over  the  olt-beaten  ground 
of  his  arguments;  in  the  course  of  which  he  made 
the  remarkable  assertion  that  . “he  had  never  said  that 
the  corn  laws  were  a tax  upon  food,  or  that  we 
should  get  food  any  cheaper  by  a repeal  of  the  corn 
laws!”  Mr.  Harper,  in  bis  reply,  exposed  the  absurd 
inconsistencies  involved  in  the  above  assertion.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  the  question  was  put 
between  the  corn  laws  and  free  trade;  when  a deci- 
sion in  favor  of  protection  was  given  by  three  to 
one;  a result  which  was  hailed  with  loud  acclama- 
tions. [ London  Morning  Herald,  8th  flov. 

France.  The  groom  and  bride,  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Aumale  had  arrived  at  Toulon,  and  em- 
barked on  the  5th  for  Marseilles. 

Pacific  Islands.  A letter  from  Tahita  of  Juno  2d, 
states  that  henceforward  the  chiefs  of  Wallis’s  and 
the  Gambier  Islands,  and  the  Island  of  Fontana,  are 
under  the  Protectorate  of  France,  and  government 
has  ordered  a vessel  to  these  new  acquisitions  to  no- 
tify that  they  will  be  forthwith  occupied- 

Spain,  is  still  the  victim  of  factions.  General 
Iturbide  had  been  arrested  charged  with  being  con- 
cerned in  the  late  insurrection.  Generals  Bayonas 
and  Oribe  were  to  be  tried  by  court  martial  for  not 
sufficiently  carrying  out  the  yrdeis  for  the  execution 


of  such  of  Zurbano’s  followers  as  might  be  taken 
The  celebrated  bandit,  Navarro,  had  been  captured, 
after  a severe  struggle,  in  which  he  was  dangerously 
wounded.  A conspiracy  is  in  progress  in  Madrid, 
to  displace  Senor  Mon.  Martinez.  Rosa  is  also  ex- 
pected to  be  displaced  in  favor  of  Gonzales  Bravo. 
The  marriage  ot  the  young  queen  with  Count  Trap- 
pani,  is  still  spoken  of  confidently. 

Holland.  Amsterdam,  Dec.  6. — The  Y is  entirely 
frozen  across. 

Belgium.  Brussels,  Dec.  5. — A Royal  ordinance 
has  just  appeared  authorising  the  Belgian  Coloniza- 
tion Company,  to  dispose  of  the  5605  remaining  por- 
tions of  territory  in  Guatimala. 

CUBA. 

The  Madisonian  of  the  28th  ult.  says:  “We  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  state,  from  a source  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect,  that  in  the  late  disturbances 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  occasioned  at  first 
much  consternation  from  the  supposed  extent  and 
seriousness  of  the  plot,  but  which,  thanks  to  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Governor  General,  are 
now  most  happily  allayed,  the  whole  course  of  His 
Excellency,  General  O’Donnell,  in  this  disagreea- 
ble affair,  has  been  marked  by  impartiality  and  clem- 
ency, as  well  as  by  courtesy  and  good  will  towards 
the  United  States.  The  mode  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings against  such  Americans  as  had  been  imprisoned 
on  the  occasion,  were  conducted,  and  which  led  to 
their  prompt  liberation  from  arrest,  was  such  as  jus- 
tified the  high  confidence  reposed  in  his  Excellency 
by  our.  Government,  and  received,  as  it  merited,  its 
unqualified  approbation.  The  zeal  Gen.  O’Donnell 
has  always  evinced  to  cultivate  and  to  advance  the 
relations  of  amity  and  of  mutual  and  common  inter- 
ests, which  subsisted  between  Cuba  and  this  country, 
is  duly  appreciated,  and  furnishes  abundant  and  ir- 
refragable proof  of  error  and  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  the  journals  which  have  so  often  and  so 
harshly  assailed  him.” 
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appointments  by  the  president, 

By,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Samuel  II.  Kneass,  consul  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  port  of 
Garthagena,  N-  Grenada,  vice  R.  L.  Sanchez,  recalled. 

j.  B.  Lacey,  of  Virginia,  consul  of  the  U.  S.  for  the 
port  Nuevitas,  Cuba,  vice  Win.  Hogan,  recalled. 

Isaac  L.  Todd,  assayerof  the  branch  mint  of  the  U.  S. 
at  Dahlonega,  Georgia. 

James  B.  Longacre,  of  Philadelphia,  engraver  of  the 
mint  of  the  U-  S.  at  Philadelphia,,  vice  G,  Gobrecht,  de* 
ceased. 

The  president  of  the  U-  States  has  recognized  Edward 
L.  Trenholm  as  vice  consul  of  Sardinia,  for  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  to  reside  at  Charleston. 

NAVAL. 

Lieut.  W.  E,  Hunt,  has  been  appointed  commander 
of  the  United  States  brig  Porpoise,  now  being  fitted  for 
sea  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard. 

The  United  States  breg  Oregon,  Lieut,  com’dt  Sin- 
clair, from  Chagres,  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
10th.  Mr.  Blackford,  our  charge  d’affaires  to  Bogota, 
did  not,  as  was  expected,  come  home  in  the  Oregon. — 
Lieut.  Sinclair  waited  his  arrival  at  Chagres  as  long  aa 
his  duty  would  permit,  and  then  set  sail. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers  arrivedtat  St,  Jago  de  Cuba  on 
the  5th  of  December,  having  leftBaracoa  the  day  previ- 
ous, and  was  to  sail  again  on  the  7,(h  for  Trintdaa,  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  and  Cape  St.  Antonio,  on  a cruise. 

While  the  United  States  brig  Preble  was  at  St.  Domin- 
go, seven  or  eight  months  p evious,  she  sent  her  launch, 
an  officer  and  22  men  to  the  relief  ot  an  English  barge 
which  was  ashore.  The  officer  at  night  left  three  men 
to  take  charce  of  the  launch,  while,  with  tl^e  Residue,  he 
remained  wilh  the  wreck.  The  three  men  ran  away 
with  the  launen  anl  anchored  in  Mansanilla,  (Island  of 
Cuba,)  where  they  were  immediately  imprisoned,  and 
the  boat  secured.  One  had  escaped  trom  prison,  but  the 
other  two  were  taken  on  board  the  Somers  in  a wretch* 
ed  condition.  The  launch  being  too  large  to  be  taken 
on  board  was  left  in  sale  keeping  until  disposed  of  by 
our  consul  at  Havana,  or  called  for  by  a yessel  of  war. 

The  U S.  sloop  ot  war  fVarren,  Captain  Hull,  sailed 
from  H inolnlu,  (Sandwich  Islands,)  Aug.  8th,  for  Cali* 
tornia  and  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  minister.  The  New  York  correspon* 
dent  of  the  North  American  says — “Gen.  Admonte  who, 
since  his  protest  against  the  movements  ol  this  govern* 
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men!,  in  relation  to  Texas,  has  resided  in  this  city,  " ill 

return  to  Washington  immediately,  for  the  purpose  of 
contradicting  the  declarations  made  on  the  floor  of  con- 
gress, “by  authority,’5  that  there  will  he  r.o  war  with 
Mexico  snould  Texas  be  annexed. 

t The  Hon.  Mr.  Cushing,  reached  Washington  on 
he  3d  inst. 

The  hon.  Ashbel  Smith,  for  several  years  past 
minister  of  Texas  to  France,  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Washington  on  the  7th  instant. 

Mr.  Blackford,  Charge  d' affairs  at  W«u>  Grenada. 
A letter  from  Carthagena,  of  25th  November,  1844, 
published  sn  the  New  \ ork  Journal  of  Commerce, 
says — “It  may  parhaps  be  interesting  to  you  to 
know,  that  Mr.  Blackford,  our  charge  d’afi'airs  at 
Bogota,  has  just  succeeded  in  settling  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Granada  the  old  “Morris”  ciaim, 
which  has  been  pending  for  upwards  cf  twenty 
years.  It  is  settled  too,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  after  a great  deal  of  trouble.  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  a foreign  minister  in  Bogota 
having  succeeded  in  effecting  a settlement  with  the 
government  of  a claim  against  the  late  republic  of  Co- 
lumbia; a-  precedent  of  great  importance;  and  which 
ought  to  give  encouragement  to  the  holders  of  old 
Colombian  claims.  Mr.  Blackford  has  settled  also 
the  claim  of  the  Bychance, and  several  others,  which 
had  been  pending  for  years,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  and  constant  reclamations  of  his  predecessors. 

The  Treaty  with  China,  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  the  16th  inst.  by  a unanimous  vote.  1 he 
proceedings  as  yet  are  with  closed  doors.  The  treaty 
will  not  be  officially  published  until  the  ratifications 
are  duly  exchanged. 

Oregon.  In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  on  Wednesday  last, 
Mr.  A lien  inquired  whether  any  communication  had 
been  received  from  the  president  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  pending  negotiations  between  Ihts 
country  and  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Oregon,  in 
reply  to  the  call  for  information  which  he  had  moved 
some  weeks  back? 

Mr.  Archer  said  that  he  could  give  the  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  no  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  had  been  received;  and  he 
would  add,  to  save  the  gentleman  from  further  soli- 
citude, that  the  result  of  the  negotiation  which  had 
been  in  progress  between  the  English  Plenipotentia- 
ry here  and  the  department  of  state,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  in  the  course  of 
a few  days,  so  as  to  give  time,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  session  of  congress,  for  any  action  which  con- 
gress might  deem  requisite  or  expedient  in  relation 
to  the  controversy  which  had  been  depending. 

Mr.  Atchison  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
which  consists  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Crittenden,  Allen, 
and  Rives,  reported  a bill  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  the 
16th,  “To  organize  a government  for  the  Oregon 
Territory.”  The  bill  proposes  to  fix  the  boundary  as 
follows;  all  the  territory  lying  west  of  the  Missou- 
ri river,  south  of  the  49th  degree  oi  latitude,  and  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  boundary 
line  between  Texas  and  the  United  States — and  also 
over  the  territory  comprising  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  42°  and  south 
of  54°  north  latitude. 

United  States  Senators.  Massachuseets  U.  S. 
Senator.  The  Hon.  Rufus  Choate  has  informed 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  that  he  declines  be- 
ing a candidate  for  re-election  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

After  the  letter  announcing  his  determination  had 
been  read  at  a meeting  of  the  whig  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  held  last  Monday  evening, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting,  representing,  as  they 
believe,  the  sentiments  of  the  whig*  of  the  Common- 
wealth, receive  with  deep  regret  this  expression  ofde- 
sire,  on  the  part  of  the  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  to  with- 
draw from  his  seat  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Resolved,  as  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  meeting, 
that  the  fidelity,  the  ability,  and  the  patriotism,  with 
which  Mr.  Choate  has  discharged  his  trust;  the  earn- 
estness and  the  eloquence  wrth  which  he  has  asserted 
the  rights  of  the  commonwealth,  and  maintained  the 
honor,  the  true  interests,  the  integrity,  and  tfie  con- 
stitutional union  of  the  states,  eminently  entitle  him 
to  the  confidence  and  respect,  and  receive  the  unqual- 
ified approbation  of  his  constituents. 

At  the  same  meeting  Daniel  Webster  was  unan- 
imously .nominated  as  the  whig  candidate  .for  U.  S. 
Senator.  It  is  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster will  consent  to  return  to  the  Senate. 

Pennsylvania  U.  S.  Senator,  The  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  joint  ballot  on  Tuesday,  re-elected 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Sturgeon  U.  S.  Senator  on  the 
first  ballot.  He  received  72  votes  out  of  the  131 
cast.  James  Cooper,  (Whig)  received  49  votes,  and 
there  were  10  scattering  votes. 


Delaware  U.  S.  Senator.  In  Delaware  the  Whigs 
held  a -‘caucus.”  the  first  night  of  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  and  determined  upon  the  election  of  John 
M.  Clayton,  in  place  of  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Bayard.  Mr. 
Clayton  received  all  the  votes  but  two  on  the  first 
ballot.  On  the  14th  inst.,  J.  M.  Clayton  was  ac- 
cordingly elected  by  a vote  of  19,  to  10  for  Martin 
W.  Bates. 

The  Richmond  Whig  mentions  a report  that  the 
democratic  Senate  of  Virginia  have  decided  inform- 
ally, that  there  shall  be  no  election  of  U.  S.  Senator 
at  this  session. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  resolved  to  go  into 
the  election  of  U.  Senators  on  the  16th  inst. 

Indiana  U.  S.  Senator.  The  Columbus  (Ohio)  State 
Journal  of  the  13th  stales,  that  by  the  casting  vote  of 
lieutenant  governor  Jesse  D.  Bright,  presiding  in 
the  Senate  of  that  state,  the  resolutions  for  going  in- 
to the  election  of  a United  States  Senator  has  been 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Maryland  U.  S.  Senator.  The  whig  members  of 
the  legislature  held  a meeting  on  Monday  evening  at 
Annapolis,  to  determine  on  a candidate  for  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  On  the  first  ballot  Reverdy  Johnson,  Esq. 


trial  and  imprisonment  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  passed 
on  the  27th  day  of  December.  1844,  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  governor  of  that  state  to  his  excellen- 
cy the,  governor  oi  this  state,  and  by  him  have  been 
communicated  to  this  general  assembly,  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  said  resolutions,  that  the  same  are  to 
be  communicated  to  both  houses  of  congress,  and  to 
the  governors  of  the  several  states  and  territories: 

Resolved  by  this  general  assembly,  That  said  resolu- 
tions, marked  as  they  are  by  the  grossest  falsehood, 
ignorance,  and  impertinence,  are  at  once  disgraceful 
to  the  legislature  of  N.  Hampshire,  and  insulting  to 
the  government  and  people  of  Rhode  Island: 

Therefore  resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  return  said  resolutions  to  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  accompanied  by  a copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions, and  that  his  excellency  the  governor  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  each 
of  the  governors  of  the  stales  and  territories  of  this 
Union,  and  that  our  senators  and  representatives  be 
requested  to  lay  the  same  before  their  respective 
houses  of  congress. 

New  York. — The  legislature  met  on  the  7th  inst. 


had.  39  votes,  a majority  of  the  whole.  The  remain- j Ljeut.  Governor  Dickinson  took  the  chair,  in  the 
ing  votes  were  divided  between  Wm.  Cost  Johnson, 

Wm.  Price,  J.  G.  Chapman,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  and  J. 

Wethered.  On  Thursday  the  16th,  Ihe  houses  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election.  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  only 


one  nominated, 
and  27  blanks. 


The  ballots  stood  68  for  Johnson 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Maine.  The  finances  of  the  state  appear  to  be 
in  a flourishing  condition.  The  receipts  into  the 
treasury  during  the  year  were  $336,885,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $290,558,  leaving  a balance  of  $76,227, 
which,  added  to  what  remains  of  the  sum  received 


from  the  general  government  in  the  settlement  of  the  , 
boundary  question,  makes  the  total  amount  in  the  duct  of  the  business  done  during  the  preceding  year. 


senate. 

Horatio  Seymour,  of  Oneida,  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  house  of  assembly;  James  R.  Rose,  of  Albany, 
was  appointed  clerk;  David  B.  Groat,  of  Otsego,  ser- 
geant at  arms. 

Governor  Silas  Wright,  on  the  same  day,  trans- 
mitted his  message  to  the  legislature.  It  is  the  lon- 
gest executive  message  we  have  ever  met  with,  fili- 
ing fifteen  columns,  small  type,  of  the  Albany  Argus, 
and  yet  some  of  the  public  journals  remark,  that 
the  governor  says  nothing  upon  the  question  of  an- 
nnexing  Texas  to  the  Union,  and  that  for  the  first 
time  since  the  canals  of  the  state  of  New  York  have 
been  in  operation,  the  governor  of  the  state  has 
omitted  in  his  annual  message  to  mention  the  pro- 


treasury $297,000.  Under  Ihe  resolution  adopted  by 
the  last  legislature,  empowering  the  treasurer  to  pur- 
chase the  state  bonds,  $72,500  have  been  bought,  be- 
ing all  that  could  be  obtained,  except  at  a price 
higher  than  the  limitation.  Early  in  the  present  year 
$222,000  of  the  six  per  cent,  bonds  become  due, 
which  can  be  redeemed  from  the  amount  now  in 
the  treasury,  and  still  leave  a balance  of  $74,000  un- 
expended. 

Annexation  instructions.  Resolutions  were  intro- 1 
duced  into  the  senate  of  the  state  on  the  7th  instant. 


This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
year  just  closed  have  far  exceeded  that  of  any  pro- 
ceeding year,  and  amounts  to  about  two  and  a half 
millions  of  dollars. 

Not  being  able  to  command  the  time  at  present . 
which  would  be  required  to  compress  Gov.  Wright’s 
message  in  the  space  in  our  columns,  we  avail  of  the 
labor  of  several  cotemporaries  in  order  to  furnish 
the  materials  as  far  as  possible. 

The  first  five  columns  of  the  message  as  published 
in  the  Argus  are  devoted  to  a review  of  the  condition 


for  declaring  that  the  presidential  election  had  set-  | of  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  to  a discussion  of 
tied  the  question  in  favor  of  the  “annexation”  of  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  constitution  in  re- 
Texas,  and  for  instructing  the  senators  and  request-  lation  to  the  public  debt — a column  and  a half  to  the 
ing  the  representatives  of  the  state  of  Maine  in  con-  I subjects  of  the  school  fund,  and  school  education, 
gross  to  give  their  support  to  an  immediate  annexa-  and  several  columns  to  an  interesting  review  of  the 
tion  accordingly.  These  resolutions  came  up  for  [ condition  of  the  Penitentiaries,  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
consideration  on  the  next  day  (the  eighth  of  January)  | the  New  York  Hospital,  the  institutions  for  the  edu- 
arid  underwent  debate  upon  a motion  to  lay  ihem  on  , cation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  and  the 
the  table, ^resisted  by  the  advocates  of  annexation  as  j state  agricultural  society.  He  recommends  further 
equivalent  to  rejection.  The  question,  being  taken 
upon  this  motion,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by 


yeas  and  nays,  24  votes  to  7:  so  that  the  senators  and 
representatives  from  Maine  are  left  at  full  liberty  to 
pursue  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  and  com- 
mon sense  on  this  question. 

New  Hampshire.  Corporation  charters — railroads. 
The  policy  maintained  by  the  dominant  party  in  this 
state  heretofore,  has  been,  to  insist  upon  conditions 
in  granting  charters  for  joint  stock  companies, 
which  effectually  prevented  their  going  into  opera- 
tion. Railroads,  of  course,  made  a dead  halt  at  the 
borders  of  the  state,  and  were  not  likely  to  make 
much  progress.  The  people  at  length  became 
impatient  at  being  left  behind  the  age,  and  the  le- 
gislature at  their  last  session,  changed  their  ground, 
and  granted  no  less  than  eight  rail  road  charters. 
Among  these  were  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Mon- 
treal, of  the  northern  railroads. 

Massachusetts — Anti-Texas  convention.  The  Bos- 
ton Journal  states  “that  measures  have  been  taken 
to  cal!  a convention  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  holden  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th 
of  January,  to  continue  for  two  da)  s,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  annexation  of  Texas,  and  to  express  the 
views  6f  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  this  subject.” 

Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire.  In  the 
lower  house  of  the  Rhode  island  legislature  on  Fri- 
day last,  Mr.  Cranson,  from  the  joint  committee  on 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  relation  to  the  imprisonment  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr, 
reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
passed: 

Whereas,  certain  resolutions  of  the  general  court 
of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  in  relation  to  the 


1 provisions  for  securing  the  independence  of  electors, 
by  securing  to  them  the  opportunity  of  voting  secret- 


ly, and  also  for  preventing  betting  on  elections.  A 
large  portion  of  the  message  is  devoted  to  a consid- 
eration to  the  anti-rent  associations,  and  the  acts  of 
resistance  of  the  legal  authorities  which  have  resul- 
ted from  them.  He  makes  some  judicious  recom- 
mendations for  repressing  and  preventing  these  dis- 
turbances. The  governor  concludes  his  message  by 
alluding  briefly  to  the  national  government  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Albany  Argus  makes  the  following  notice  of 
the  remaning  topics  of  the  message: 

A new  and  interesting  topic — the  anti-rent  diffi- 
culties— occupies  a considerable  space  in  the  mes- 
sage. The  remarks  of  Governor  Wright,  on  this 
subject,  will  be  eagerly  read.  They  will,  we  think, 
meet  with  a general  response.  They  are  character- 
ized by  great  good  sense,  justice,  and  fairness. — 
While  they  wisely  discriminate  between  the  great 
body  of  the  tenants  who  feel  deeply  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  disguised  bands  by  whom  the  recent 
and  previous  outrages  have  been  committed,  they  in- 
sist that  the  laws  must  be  obeyed  and  order  estab- 
lished. The  appeal  to  the  misguided  men  who  have 
arrested  the  laws,  and  proceeded  even  to  bloodshed, 
is  admirably  calculated  to  bring  them  to  sober  reflec- 
tion, and  convince  them  that  such  a course  of  con- 
duct must  not  only  bring  with  it  legal  punishment, 
but  necessarily  put  farther  off  any  relief  they  might 
otherwise  reasonably  expect.  There  is  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  executive,  a settled  and  firm  de- 
termination to  restore  quiet,  and  bring  back  the 
peaceful  reign  of  law  and  order.  The  civil  au- 
thority will  be  maintained,  and  the  laws  vigorously 
enforced. 

There  are  various  other  topics  of  deep  interest  to 
the  people  of  this  state;  such  as  our  penitentiary 
system,  the  improved  and  prosperous  condition  of 
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the  state  prisons  at  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn,  and  es- 
pecially the  important  change  matured  by  the  last 
legislature  in  the  proposed  employment  of  convicts 
in  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  iron — the  corrup- 
ing  influence  of  money  in  our  elections  and  the  prac- 
tice, pursued  to  an  unprecedented  extent  in  the  late 
canvass,  of  betting  upon  the  results — our  charitable 
institution-.,  so  wisely  and  liberally  fostered  by  the 
state — agricultural  societies  and  the  prom  ition  of 
agricultural  improvement — these,  and  other  sugges- 
tions, are  presented  in  a perspicuous  manner,  and 
offer  valuable  information  to  the  people.” 

Finances.  The  following  synopsis  of  the  govern- 
or’s remarksupon  the  finances  of  the  state,  is  from  the 
New  York  Mirror. 

“A  large  portion  of  gov.  Wright’s  message  is  de- 
voted to  a review  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
state,  and  as  this  is  a topic  of  the  highest  interest,  we 
give  an  abstract  of  his  remarks.  The  governor  re- 
commends an  adherence  to  the  democratic  policy  of 
the  last  two  years,  and  is  decidedly  opposed  to  any 
enlargement  of  the  state  debt  for  internal  improve 
ment  purposes.  He  alludes  to  the  Genesee  Valley 
canal,  the  Black  River  canal,  and  the  Erie  canal  en 
Iargement,  which  projects  will  undoubtedly  come  be- 
fore the  Legislature,  and  throws  cold  water  on  any 
idea  of  state  aid  for  theircompletion.  The  governor 
thinks  it  will  be  much  better  policy  to  hasten  the 
payment  of  the  debt  of  the  state,  and  thus  release  a 
large  amount  of  money  now  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
interest,  which  could  then  be  appropriated  to  the  fin- 
ishing of  such  public  works  as  should  be  desirable  — 
Indeed,  gov.  Wright  takes  several  opportunities  to 
urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  policy  of  paying  o£T 
the  state  debt  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  with- 
out reference  to  the  maturity  of  the  loans.  The  in- 
terest fund  seems  to  be  a bugbear,  whose  gaze  frights 
him  from  his  equanimity.  He  reviews  the  condition 
of  the  state  previous  to  the  act  of  1842,  when  the 
stale  debt  was  accumulating  with  great  rapidity,  and 
when  it  was  found  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
moneys  which  had  been  accumulated  to  meet  the  old 
canal  debt,  were  rendered  unavailable  by  having  been 
loaned  to  banks  which  could  not  pay,  that  the  accru- 
ing surplus  of  the  canal  revenues,  beyond  the  current1 
annual  expenses,  was  covered  by  claims  for  interest 
that  the  general  fund  must  sink  under  the  accumula- 
ted and  accumulating  demands  upon  it  for  interest 
upon  public  stocks  loaned  to  railroad  companies, 
which  had  failed,  or  were  in  a failing  condition;  that 
temporary  loans  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  a million  and  a half,  which  were  impend 
mg  over  the  treasury,  without  the  means  of  payment, 
and  that  contractors  and  laborers  upon  the  public 
works  were  without  pay,  or  with  the  unmarketable 
stocks  of  the  state  in  the  place  of  the  money  to  which 
their  contracts  entitled  them. 

The  act  of  1842  arrested  this  state  of  things,  and 
has  restored  the  credit  of  the  state  to  its  present 
paloiy  condition.  The  governor  recommends  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature  the  two  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  originated  by  the  last  Leg- 
islature. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  proposes  to  give  a 
constitutional  sanction  to  the  pledges  and  guaranties 
of  the  act  of  1842  The  second  limits  and  restrains 
the  power  of  the  Legislature,  by  requiring  that  laws 
authorizing  loans  of  money  upon  the  credit  of  the 
state,  except  within  the  narrow  limit  of  one  million 
of  dollars  in  the  aggregate,  or  for  the  specified  ob- 
jects of  repelling  invasion,  or  suppressing  insurrec- 
tion, shall  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  receive 
their  express  sanction,  to  give  them  the  force  of  law. 
This  amendment  further  provides,  that  every  such 
law  shall  propose  a loan  for  a single  object  or  work 
only,  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein,  shall  impose 
and  provide  for  the  collection  of  a direct  annual  tax, 
to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  loan  proposed,  as  it  falls 
due,  and  also  to  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  sum 
borrowed,  within  the  period  of  eighteen  years  from 
the  time  the  debt  is  contracted,  shall  be  irrepealable 
until  the  debt,  interest  and  principal,  shall  have  been 
fully  paid  and  discharged;  and  that  the  moneys  loan- 
ed under  it  shall  be  applied  to  the  objector  work 
named  in  the  law,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

The  whole  amount  of  canal  debt  unpaid  on  the 
30th  day  of  September  last,  was  $20,713,905  58.— 
IJhis  includes  the  old  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  debt 

is 


debt.  To  pay  this  the  sinking  fund  will  furnish  JUL- 
IOS,102,  leaving  $1,167,433  to  be  provided  for. 

The  governor  is  entirely  opposed  to  any  extension 
of  loans  which  fall  due. 

The  act  of  1842  provides  that  the  contributions 
from  the  mill  tax  to  the  canal  fund  shall  cease, 
whenever  the  annual  revenues  from  the  state  canals 
shall  exceed  the  expenditures  upon  the  canals,  the 
interest  upon  the  canal  debt,  and  the  payment  to  be 
made  to  the  general  fund,  by  more  than  on’-third  in 
the  amount  of  the  annual  interest  upon  the  canal 
debt.  The  revenue  of  the  last  fiscal  year  have  pro- 
duced that  excess,  and  have  surpassed  it;  and  conse- 
quently the  collection  of  the  entire  mill  tax,  for  the 
current  year,  must  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  general 
fund,  and,  after  the  current  year,  the  collection  of 
that  half  of  that  tax,  imposed  for  the  use  of  the  ca- 
nals, is  to  cease.  Nothing  further,  therefore,  is  to 
be  realized  from  this  source,  to  aid  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  canal  stocks. 

The  current  annual  revenue  of  the  state,  taken  to- 
gether, according  to  the  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year, 
ending  on  the  3Jth  day  of  September  last,  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  on  account  of  the 
general  fund,  including  the  whole  of  the  state  tax,  of 
one  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  deducting  the  sum  receiv- 
ed for  temporary  loans,  was  $1,073,140  01 

The  entire  revenue  of  the  canal  fund, 
including  all  the  receipts  for  tolls, 
water  rents,  and  interest,  for  all  the 
canals,  were 

The  revenues  of  the  school  fund  prop- 
er were 

The  revenues  of  the  literature  fund 
were 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  de- 
posite  find,  after  deducting  $106,- 
412  55,  transferred  from  revenue  to 
capital,  were 


residing  in  the  state,  was  696  548;  and  the  whole 
number  of  children  actually  taught  in  the  district 
schools  was  709.156 — being  more  than  50,000  beyond 
the  number  taught  the  preceding  year.  The  whole 
amount  of  money  distributed  from  the  treasury,  for 
the  use  of  common  schools,  for  the  year,  was  $270  - 
000 — and  the  amount  actually  paid  during  the  year, 
for  the  wages  of  common  school  teachers,  was  $992,- 
222.  The  number  of  volumes  reported  as  being  in 
the  school  district  libraries,  was  1,038,396.  It  is  al- 
so estimated  that,  besides  the  large  aggregate  taught 
in  the  district  schools  there  are,  including  38,531  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  65,000  children  in  attendance 
upon  private  and  select  schools. 


Making  a total  of 

Deduct  amount  of  various  funds  ap- 
propriated to  schools,  &c. 


Of  this  there  belongs  to  the  general 
fund 

Deduct  half  the  mill  tax  paid  over  to 
the  canal  commissioners, 


Payments  from  the  treasury, 
Deficiency, 

An  actual  balance  in  the  treasury  to 
be  deducted  of 

Leaves  a deficit  of  the  general  fund, 

After  deducting  the  revenues  of  the 
school,  literature  and  United  States 
deposit  funds,  from  the  aggregate 
amount  of  revenues  of  the  five  funds 
first  mentioned,  the  balance  remain- 
ing was 

Those  of  the  general  fund  are 

And  the  revenues  of  the  canal  fund 
will  remain. 

The  expenses  charged  upon  and  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  this  fund,  the 
fiscal  year,  were, 


Anti-rent  disturbance  is  by  no  means  quieted 
yet.  The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  North 
American  writes  on  the  13th  inst.  “The  sheriff  and 
posse  which  left  Troy  on  Friday  were  severely  han- 
dled by  the  “Indians,”  who  took  from  them.lheir  pa- 
pers, and  expressed  a wish  not  to  have  their  men 
“picked  off.”  The  military  will  soon,  however  be 
put  upon  their  track.  The  Legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  for  a special  court  at  Hudson,  and  the  malcon- 
tents will  soon  be  convinced  of  their  course. 

One  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  anti-rent  move- 
ment in  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.  named  Hutchins 
has  been  arrested  and  brought  to  Hudson  jail. 

Annexation  resolutions.  It  has  been  a subject  of 
remark,  that  the  message  of  gov.  Wright  made  no 
allusion  to  the  important  subject  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  A member  of  the  Senate,  gen.  Clark,  has 
supplied  the  omission,  by  introducing  resolutions  de-  • 
daring  that  “in  certain  points  of  view,”  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  legislature,  the  re-annexation  of  Texas 
would  be  important  to  the  Union;  and  that  a grate 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  state,  prefer  that  it 
should  be  annexed,  without  dividing  it  into  slave- 
holding and  non-slave-holding  states,  and  that  that 

question  should  be  left  to  be  settled  by  congress. 

237,304  25  He  also  ottered  a resolu' ion  declaring  that  in  the 

7 1 opinion  of  the  legislature,  our  title  to  the  whole  ter- 

813,486  05  ritory  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable. 

I Militia..  The  inspection  returns  in  the  adjutant 
389,621  00  general’s  office  for  the  year  1844,  make  the  following 

exhibit  of  the  military  force  of  that  state: 

Imfaotry,  146,919 

Artillery,  4 ,531 

Artillery  (attached)  4,403 

Horse  Aitillery,  681 

Riflemen,  2,818 

Cavalry,  2,922 

Making  in  all  162,274,  and  showing  a decrease  in  the 
military  force  of  more  than  20,000  since  1843. 


2,350,615  24 
132,826  21 
18,490  34 


$3,423,864  00 
1,073,249  11 
278,197  56 


795  051  45 
1,003,753  43 


$208,701  98 
15,379  11 


of  $1,380,250  35,  for  the  payment  of  which  fund 
have  been  already  set  apart,  believed  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  cancel  it.  The  portion  of  the  funds 
so  set  apart,  considered  available,  amounts  to  $1,- 
496,306  45,  being  $1 16,056  10  beyond  the  principal 
of  the  debt  to  be  paid,  and  probably  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  principal  and  interest.  The  holders 
of  this  old  stock  have  been  notified  that  the  money 
is  ready  for  its  redemption. 

The  whole  amount  of  canal  stocks  redeemable  in 
July  and  January  next,  is  $3,742,626  01.  This  in- 
cludes the  above  sum  of  $1,380,090  35  of  the  old 


Leaving  a surplus,  over  and  above  the 
expenses  chargeable  upon  the  canals 
and  canal  fund,  for  the  fiscal  year,  of 
This  is  $197,179  larger  than  the  amount  required 
by  the  act  of  1842  to  be  devoted  to  a sinking  fund  for  1 

The  annual  in-  1 


Maryland — Debt  and  resources.  There  is  no  state 
in  the  Union  at  this  moment  in  a more  interesting 
positon  as  it  respect  financial  concerns  and  pub- 
lic improvements  than  the  stale  of  Maryland.  No 
$193,322  87  one  of  the  states  has  made  a more  spirited  effort  to 
improve  the  facilities  which  nature  has  given  her 
for  internal  trade,  and  few  if  any  of  the  states  have 
a better  position  or  as  many  advantages  for  inter- 
communication. Aware  of  those  advantages,  her 
citizens  determined  to  avail  of  them,  even  at  consi- 
derable risk  to  her  credit.  The  disastrous  period  which 
overtook  the  finances  of  the  country  and  swept 
every  thing  before  it,  found  Maryland  deeply  involv- 
r _ I ed  in  those  enterprises,  all  ol  them  nearly  com- 
$2,350,615  94  piete,  none  of  them  entirely  so.  Nearly  the  whole 
I weight  of  the  expenditure  became  a tax  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  before  the  improvements  were 
brought  sufficiently  into  operation  to  relieve  that 
treasury  by  their  profits.  The  consequence  was  dis- 
astrous. The  credit  of  the  state  was  involved  more 
or  less  with  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  No 
further  loans  could  be  obtained  and  the  progress  of 
the  public  improvements  was  arrested.  The  go 
vernment  and  the  people  of  the  state  rallied  to  res- 
cue her  credit.  Taxation  was  now  the  only  resort 
whereby  to  redeem  their  condition.  By  repeated 


$3,423,864  95 
1,073,249  01 ; 


1.777,970  56 


$572,645  32 


the  redemption  of  the  canal  debt, 
terest  on  the  canal  debt  is  $1,126,397  90.  The  debt 
chargeable  upon  the  general  fund  is  $5,634,507  68, 1 elections,  the  people  of  the  state  have  "sufficiently 
the  interest  upon  which  amounts  to  $310,499  69. — I indicated  their  will.  Repudiation  was  fairly  hooted 


This  debt  has  been  increased  during  ttie  year  $211,- 
092  35,  showing  that  the  revenues  of  the  fund,  with 
half  tiie  mill-tax  and  $200,000  from  the  canal  reve- 
nues, are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 
More  than  three-fifths  of  this  debt  was  contracted  by 
loans  of  the  credit  of  the  state  to  railroad  incorpora- 
tions, which  have  wholly  failed,  and  thrown  the 
amount  upon  the  general  fund. 

There  is  also  a contingent  debt  hanging  over  the 
fund,  amounting  to  $1,920,000.  This  is  for  loans  of 
the  credit  of  the  state  to  canal  and  railroad  incorpo- 
rations, which  have  hitherto  fulfilled  their  obliga- 
tions, by  making  the  payments  of  interest.” 

Schools.  Tne  details  relative  to  common  schools, 
come  next.  “The  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
state  is  10,990,  from  10,857  of  which  reports  were  re-^ 
ceived  during  the  last  year.  The  whole  number  olj 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  \twirs. 


fairly 

from  every  poll,  and  taxes  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
state,  were  imperatively  demanded. 

A system  of  state  taxation  was  a new  thing  in  Ma- 
ryland, and  it  required  time,  talents,  and  experience 
to  adjust  it  to  the  condition  of  affairs.  Difficulties 
were  thrown  in  the  way  by  design,  in  a few  cases,  and 
in  other  cases  there  were  real  difficulties  which  had 
not  been  anticipated.  Years  were  required  to  make 
the  system  work.  But  Old  Maryland  was  sound  at 
the  core.  Fublic  sentiment,  the  morals  of  the 
people  were  decisive  and  controlling  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  obligations  of  the  stales  must  be  provid- 
ed for  and  redeemed.  No  party,  and  hardly  a petitic  n 
within  her  whole  border  was  sustained  lor  a mo- 
ment, that  would  not  pledge  every  thing  for  the  pub- 
lic credit. 

True,  some  few  of  the  counties  of  the  state  ara 
I defaulters,  and  in  one  district  of  one  county,  (Har- 
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>rd,)  ret'/'bnc'  r ^en  shown  to  the  collector. — 
The  counties  a'luced  to  will  speedily  return  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  The  people  in  those 

counties,  we  mean  the  great  body  and  respectable 
portion  of  their  people,  are  anxious  to  resume  posi- 
tion in  line  with  the  other  counties  of  the  state. — 
Witness  for  instance  Somerset,  one  of  the  default 
ing  counties.  Within  three  months  past,  since  the 
appointment  by  the  treasurer  of  a public  receiver  of 
the  taxes  for  that  county,  the  people  have  paid  to 
said  agent,  and  he  has  already  paid  into  treasury 
two  thirds  of  the  taxes  due  for  the  years  1841,  ’42, 
’43,  and  M4  from  that  county. 

The  late  affair  in  Flarford,  was  but  one  of  those 
local  outbreaks  which  the  courts  are  competent  to 
take  due  notice  of,  and  by  exemplary  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders,  vindicate  the  supremacy  of 
the  law.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  offenders  will 
not  find  the  new  executive  of  the  state,  sternly  de- 
termined that  those  who  may  be  sentenced  to  merit- 
ed punishment,  shall  not  be  so  readily  reprieved  as 
they  have  been.  Laws  ought  to  be  a tenor  to  evil 
doers. 

There  have  been,  and  there  is  yet  all  manner  of 
expedients  suggested  from  all  variety  of  motives, 
by  all  sorts  of  political  economists  to  avert  the  levy 
and  collection  of  taxes.  There  always  has  been 
hostility  to  taxation,  in  whatever  form  it  is  proposed 
and  probably  always  will  he,  however  necessary 
it  may  become  to  the  public  welfare.  But  the 
course  indicated  by  the  people  of  Maryland, — the 
aggregate  voice — whether  expressed  at  the  polls,  or 
by  their  representatives  in  the  legislature,  has  been 
plain,  straight  forward,  and  honest.  The  state  had 
incurred  responsibilities  and  pledged  her  credit,  and 
that  credit  can  be  and  must  be  redeemed. 


That  the  people  of  the  state  could  sustain  a tax 
of  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  20  cents  in  the  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  first  di- 
rect tax  levied  for  relief  of  the  treasury — or  one 
fourth  of  one  per  cent,  25  cents  in  the  hundred  dol- 
lars the  amount  w hich  existing  laws  exact — or  one 
third,  or  oDe  half  of  one  per  cent,  if  that  sum  were 
indispensable  to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  state,  who 
can  reasonably  question?  No  man  that  is  acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  the  people  of  Maryland — or 
with  their  disposition,  ought  to  doubt  for  one  moment 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

That  the  credit  of  the  stale  has  suffered  and  the 
price  of  her  stocks  been  depressed  far  below  what 
they  ought  to  have  commanded  for  years  past,  and 
that  too  in  consequence  of  official  representations 
constantly  coloring  tu  the  deepest  dies  every  difficul- 
ty that  surrounded  us,  without  deigning  to  not  w the 
relieving  features  of  the  ease,  and  without  recom- 
mending any  efficient  expedient  tor  relief,  we  nave  had 
repealed  occasion  to  remark.  This  desponding  tone 
from  the  hignest  executive  authority,  who  would  be 
presumed  to  have  every  motive  to  make  the  most  of  our 
real  circumstances,  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  the 
causes  of  our  embarrassments. 


i 


Notwithstanding  the  imaginary  as  well  as  the 
real  difficulties  that  the  people  of  Maryland  have 
had  to  encounter,  they  have  looked  the  worst  of 
their  case  boldly  in  the  face,  have  taken  even  the  last 
desperate  bugaboo — taxation  fairly  by  the  horns,  and 
are  working  their  way  to  as  proud  a position  as  is  oc- 
cupied by  any  of  her  sister  states. 

No  state  ever  yet  contrived  to  realize  the  amount 
of  taxes  newly  levied  for  a considerable  time  alter 
their  imposition.  Few  cases  occur  in  which  the 
levy  does  not  at  first  meet  with  obstacles  not  antici- 
pated. Such  was  the  experience  of  Maryland. — 
Her  people  knew  little  about  direct  tuxes,  not  before 
having  occasion  to  resort  to  them,  and  were  diffi- 
cient  in  assessments  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
system; years  were  required  to  fit  the  machinery  for 
operation,  and  it  is  not  yet  fairly  moving  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  But  it  begins  to  work.  The  product 
this  year,  as  reported  by  the  state  treasurer  furnishes 
a fair  promise  for  the  luture. 

A deficiency  of  $150,000  is  the  estimate  of  all  the 
authorities— for  the  ensuing  year.  The  revenue  al- 
ready provided  by  existing  laws,  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  usual  expenses  of  the  government  and  pay 
the  annual  interest  upon  the  state  debt,  within  that 
sum.  The  legislature  is  now  in  session  and  there  is 
not  a doubt  but  that  before  they  adjourn,  that  defi- 
ciency will  be  provided  for.  But  we  are  encroach- 
ing upon  room  that  should  be  otherwise  appropri- 
ated. So  much  of  the  treasurer’s  annual  report  as 
will  furnish  a distinct  view  of  the  state  finances,  is 
inserted  in  this  number. 

Better  still.  Since  placing  the  annual  report  of 
the  treasurer  of  Maryland  in  type,  we  have  received 
a further  report  made  in  obedience  to  an  order  of 
the  house  oh  delegates  to  furnish  a statement  of  the 
receipts  in  the  treasury  since  the  1st  December, 
1844,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Between  that  date 


and  the  8th  January,  1845,  $111,110  46  was  received 
in  the  treasury' of  which  sum  no  less  than  $107, G0U 
w as , applicable  to  the  payment  of  interest  ori  the 

public  debt.  This  added  to  the  receipts  in  the  fiscal 
year,  applicable  to  that  object  makes  a total  of  $483,- 
332  79,  almost  $500,000.  The  annual  interest  ac- 
cruing on  the  state  debt  for  which  the  treasurer  has 
to  provide,  is  $626,821  16. 

The  state  tax,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  will 
in  future  be  more  productive  than  it  has  been;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  there  are  other  considerable  sums, 
payable  by  law  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
slate  debt.  These  sums,  it  is  believed,  do  not  amount 
to  less  than  $60,000. 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  on  Wednesday  last  reported  a bill 
for  imposing  “a  tax  on  commissions  allowed  to  exe- 
cutors and  administrators”  and  another  bill  imposing 
“a  tax  on  collateral  inheritances.”  Those  acts  it  is 
estimated  would  at  least  yield  $50,000  annually  to 
the  treasury. 

North  Carolina.  William  A.  Graham  was  in- 
augurated governor  of  North  Carolina  atnoon  on  the 
1st. 

CENSUS  OF  ALABAMA  FOR  1844. 


though  opposed. to  i tie  doctrim 

bad  full  faith  in  the  intention 


Autauga 

14,033 

Limestone 

15,365 

Baldwin 

— 

Lowndes 

20,856 

Barbour 

14.630 

Macon 

17.976 

Benton 

14,200 

Madison 

25,561 

Bibb 

7,970 

Marengo 

24,350 

Blount 

6.253 

Marion 

6 755 

Butler 

8.979 

Marshall 

8 017 

Chambers 

22,487 

Mobile 

17,418 

Cherokee 

9,951 

Monroe 

10.532 

Clarke 

9,341 

Montgomery 

27,870 

Uoilee 

4.373 

Morgan 

7.975 

Conecuh 

9,340 

Perry 

21,085 

Coosa 

9715 

Pickens 

17,924- 

Covington 

2,754 

Tike 

10  164 

Dale 

5.215 

Randolph 

8.141 

Dallas 

26.688 

Russell 

18,012 

DeKalb 

6.781 

Shelby 

8,359 

Fayette 

7,705 

St.  Glair 

5,643 

F ranklin 

17,710 

Sumter 

Greene 

27,486 

Talladega 

14,915 

Henry 

8,308 

i ailapoosa 

10  517 

Jack-ion 

13,3u3 

T use  atoosa 

16.094 

Jefferson 

7,694 

Waiker 

5 4 i 5 

Lauderdale 

15  313 

Washington 

6.208 

Lawrence 

12.794 

Wilcox 

16,418 

Recapitulation. 

White  males  under  21  years  1](>  917 

Do.  “ over  do.  75,341 

D >.  females  under  do.  107,181 

Do.  “ over  do.  64,182 

Slaves 

Free  persons  of  color 

357  621 
265  14/ 
'2,05.4 

Total  population  624,827 

Increase  of  whites  since  1838  66.365 

Do.  slaves  do.  39,219 

Do.  free  colored  do.  166 

Condition  of  the  Alabama  treasury.  From  the  comp- 
troller, at  the  present  sessions,  the  following  results 
appear  in  the  revenue  fund: 

Balance  in  treasury,  Nov.  1843  $36,094  79 

Received  for  taxes  assessed  in  1843  217,924  53 

From  all  sources  25,721  94 


Total 

Expenditures. 

Pay  of  the  general  assembly 

On  account  of  public  criminals 

Penitentiary 

Census  of  1844 

Election  returns  for  president 

Printing  and  distributing  Clay’s  Digest 

State  printer 

Civil  list 

Ail  other  items 


Balance  in  the  treasury 


279,744  26 

30,143  60 

14.184  59 
8,000  00 
3.676  87 
1 147  12 
6.763  15 
5,052  90 

36  846  86 

14.185  41 

$120,098  50 
159,645  76 


$279,744  26, 

The  gross  amount  of  state  tax  in  Alabama,  for ! 
1843,  is  $284,926  98,  exclusive  of  the  license  tax. — 
In  his  report  the  comptroller  says,  the  present  revenue  ! 
law  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
slate  government  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  of  course  ‘ 
does  not  include  the  interest  on  state  bonds. 

Alabama.  Anti-repudiation  resolutions,  offered  by  i 
Mr.  Phillips,  were  adopted  in  the  legislature  on  the 
17th  ult.  The  Mobile  Register  says:  “The  two 
first  resolutions  passed  by  a unanimous  vote.  Upon 
the  last  resolution  there  were  14  nays.  All  the 
gentlemen  who  voted  against  tiiis  last  resolution  did 


ground  that  it  cmiR-issed  a censure  upon 
1 Mississippi  -and  Pennsylvania,, and  al- 
of  repudiation,  and 

and  ability  of  the 
state  to  pay  her  debt,  they  were  unwilling  to  as- 
sume the  positions  of  public  censors  upon  the  con- 
duct of  other  states.  You  will  see  this  idea  running 
through  the  debate  on  this  question,  which  you  will 
find  in  one  of  the  city  papers. 

In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  distinctly  under- 
stood by  your  readers,  1 herewith  send  you  copies  of 
the  resolutions  of  Georgia  and  Connecticut,  to  con- 
cur in  which  Mr.  Phiilipps’s  third  resolution  was 
proposed. 

Resolution  of  Connecticut. 

That  the  preservation  of  public  faith  being  the 
foundation  of  national  wealth  and  national  charac- 
ter, and  deeply  affecting  the  public  morals,  is  the 
first  great  duty  of  every  government,  and  that  Con- 
necticut would  deem  it  a national  disgrace  for  any 
state  of  this  union  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  apply  the 
ability  which  it  is  known  to  possess  to  the  payment 
of  its  just  debts. 

Resolution  of  Georgia. 

That  we  regard  the  slightest  breach  of  plighted 
faith,  public  or  private,  as  an  evidence  of  the  want 
of  that  moral  principle  upon  which  all  obligation 
depends.  Thxa t when  any  state  in  this  union  shall 
refuse  to  recognize  her  great  seal  as  a sufficient  evi- 
dence of  her  obligation,  she  will  have  forfeited  her 
station  in  the  sisVrhood  of  states,  am!  will  no  long- 
er be  worthy  of  their  confidence  or  respect. 

Mr.  Phillips’s  third  resolution  proposed  to  concur 
in  the  resolutions  of  Georgia  and  Connecticut,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  as  to  the  votes  of  14  members 
of  the  legislature.  With  this  understanding,  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions  and  the  debate  which  has 
been  had  upon  them,  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  give  renewed  assurances  to  the  world  of  the  in- 
tention and  ability  of  Alabama  to  maintain  her 
plighted  faith. 

I am  satisfied  that  the  fourteen  gentlemen  who 
voted  against  the  last  resolution,  are  all  and  each 
averse  to  repudiation.  Indeed,  most  of  them  have 
so  expressed  themselves  m the  discussion  of  the  re- 
solutions. Mr.  Clemens,  of  Madison,  voted  in  this 
minority,  and  yet  so  determined  is  tie  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  the  state,  that  tie  has  braved  Itie  dis- 
pleasure of  the  anti-tax  payer-.  >y  proposing  to 
raise  a revenue  bill  of  600,000  u .tiara.  declaring  at 
ttie  same  time  that  he  wante-.i  do  something  more 
substantial  titan  to  pass  vain  and  idle  declarations. 

The  Mobile  delegation  voted  tor  the  resolutions, 
though  Mr.  Dunn  was  amongst  the  first  to  start 
the  debate  in  opposition.  This,  huv  ever,  should 
not  he  so  understood  as  to  place  that  gentleman 
amongst  those  who  even  have  a remote  squinting  at 
repudiation,  for  1 believe  he  has  always  been 
amongst  the  high  lax  men  of  the  legislature.  I 
heard  him  so  declare  in  one  of  his  speeches  during 
this  session.  Mobile  is  certainly  sound  on  that 
subject,  so  is  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  so  is  the 
legislature. 

Slaves  excluded.  The  legislature  of  Alabama  has 
passed  a resolution  against  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  stale,  except  by  emigrants.  The  object  of 
the  resolution  seems  to  be  to  prevent  persons  resid- 
ing in  other  states  from  cultivating  plantations  in 
that. 

Ohio. — Real  estate  in  Ohio.  The  governor  of  Ohio 
estimates  that  there  are  20,000,000  acres  ol  land  in 
that  state  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  that  about 
9,000,000  acres,  including  meadows  and  pasture 
lands,  are  now  actually  cultivated.  He  also  estimates 
the  real  property  of  the  state,  with  the  improvements, 
to  be  worth  $420,000,000,  and  the  personal  property 
and  effects  at  $180,000,000,  making  a total  aggregate 
of  $6n0,000,000. 

Right  of  Petition.  In  the  Ohio  house  of  represen- 
tatives, on  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  Paine  offered  a resolu- 
tion rescinding  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  Ohio  in  1841,  which  censured  the  hon. 
John  Quincy  Adams  for  having  presented  to  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  a pe- 
tition [.raying  for  a dissolution  of  the  confederacy. — 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  40  to  21. 

Arkansas.  The  official  vote  for  electors,  stands  as 
follows: 

Polk.  Clay. 

W.  S Oldham,  9 546  J.  W.  Cocke  5,504 

M.  W.  Izard  9,544  Win.  Byers,  55P00 

C.  Ashley  9,546  Drennen  4,362 

Average  loco  vote  9,545;  average  whig  5,122. — 
Polk’s  majority  over  Clay  4,423.  There  appears  to 
have  been  another  ticket  run,  for  which  the  vote 
stood: 

A.  W.  Arrington  1,193;  A.  Pike,  6:  A.  Tovvler  10 
Average  403. 
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MISC  ERL  AEOUS. 


Denominational  statitiscs.  The  American  Al- 
manac far  1845,  contains  statistics  of  the  various  de- 
nominations in  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  the 
Methodists,  including  their  various  organizations  are 
the  mast  numerous.  The  Baptists  rank  next,  and 
next  to  them  the  Presbyterians.  The  following 
abstract  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers. 

METHODISTS. 


Methodist  Episcopal  church, 

1,157.249 

“ Protestant  “ 

60.01)0 

“ Reformed  “ 

3,000 

“ Wesleyan  “ 

20.009 

“ (German)  United  Brethren, 

15,000 

BAPTISTS. 

1,255,249 

Baptists, 

633  279 

Anti-  Mission  Baptists, 

69.668 

Six  Principle  Jo. 

3 ,055 

Seventh  day  do. 

6 077 

Free  Wiil  do. 

61  372 

Church  of  God  do. 

10.000 

Criristian  do. 

175,000 

Christian  Connecticut  Baptists, 

35,000 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

0!(J  School  Presbyterians, 

993,451  | 
166,437 

Ne.v  do.  do. 

120,645 

Cumberland  do. 

60,000 

Associate,  Relormed  and  all  others, 
Orthodox  Congregalionalist, 

Dutch  Reformed 
German  Reformed 


OTHER  SECTS. 

Protestant  Episcopalians, 
Evangelical  Lutherans, 
Moravians, 

Evangelical  Association, 
Mennonites, 

Reformed  Mennonites, 

Unitarian  Congregationalists, 
New  Jerusalem  Church, 
Restoration  ists, 

Universalis  ts, 

Catholics, 


Total, 

If  we  set  down  the  Catholics  at  500,000  &. 
Universalists  and  aii  others  at  1100,000, 
in  all 


45,500 

202,250 

31,214 

75.000 

701,097 

70.000 
146,300 

6,600 

15.000 

58.000 

30.000 
5,000 

00  000 
00,000 
00,000 

330  000 

3,481,292 


700,000 


We  have  4,181,292 

As  the  grand  total  of  church  members  in  the  U. 
States,  which  is  not  quite  one  half  the  adult  popula- 
tion, over  21. 

The  heating  power  of  fuel.  A document  of 
importance  has  recently  been  laid  on  the  tables 
of  congress,  from  professor  Johnson,  in  which  he 
gives  the  results  of  numerous  series  of  experiments 
in  regard  to  the  healing  properties  of  various  kinds 
of  fuel,  and  especially  coal.  The  following  figures 
express  the  comparative  evaporative  power  of  dif- 


Cumberland  coal,  (best) 

1000 

Peadi  Mountain 

964 

Blossburg 

911 

Lehigh 

872 

Lackawana 

844 

Pictou 

796 

Newcastle 

776 

Natural  coke 

693 

Pittsburg 

678 

Sidney  ■ 

669 

Liverpool 

663 

Dry  pine  wood 

175 

This  has  very  important  bearings  upon  ocean 
steam  navigation,  for  the  stock  of  (uel  which  a 
steamer  can  stow  away  depends  upon  its  bulk. 

Canada  revenue  and  expenditure.  We  make 
extracts  from  the  tables  issued  from  the  inspector 
general’s  office  at  Montreal: 

Amount  of  revenue  received  from  the  public  works 
in  Canada,  between  1st  January,  1843,  31sl  Jan. 
1844,  $138,418  66 

Less  this  amount  deducted  for  expenses 

of  collection,  management,  &c.  &c- 

Leaving  a nett  revenue  of  $124,845  46 

Of  this  sum  the  Welland  canal  supplied;  62  448  67 

The  Lachine  canal  219,277  7.. 

The  Chamuiey  canal  biz  Hi 


The  balance  is  made  up  by  receipts  from  turnpike 
roads,  harbor  dues,  bridge  tolls,  &c.  &c. 

Amount  expended  by  the  board  of  works  in  Canada 
on  the  public  works,  between  1st  J tnuary,  1843,  and 
31st  January,  1844,  $'2,125,333  63  Of  this  sum 
$834,420  62  went  to  the  Welland  canal  and  the  light 
houses,  harbors,  and  roads  leading  thereto,  and  the 
sum  of  $567,054  40  to  the  river  Si.  Lawrence  im- 
provement. 

Amount  expanded  for  public  works  in  1811  and 
1842,  $744,550  33. 

Search  for  lost  treasure.  A vessel  belonging 
to  a company  of  gentlemen  of  this  city,  fully  equip- 
ped with  a diving  bell  sub-marine  armor,  and  effi 
cienl  hands  to  work  them  under  the  superintendence 
of  a practical  engineer  recently  left  this  port  for  the 
Island  of  Margarita,  near  Cumana,  for  ihe  purpose 
of  recovering  the  military  chest  and  other  treasures 
and  stores  lost  by  the  foundering  of  the  Spanish  80 
gun  ship  “San  Pedro  Oe  Alcantara.” 

The  San  Pedro  was  one  of  a large  fleet  of  ships- 
of-war  a., d transports  which  sailed  from  Cadiz  early 
in  1315,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men  to  conquer  the 
revolted  provinces  of  the  Spanish  Main  Being  tiie 
Admiral’s  ship  and  largest  in  the  squadron,  to  tier 
was  entrusted  all  the  treasure  and  military  stores 
necessary  for  an  expedition  of  such  magnitude. 

The  loss  of  this  ship  occurred  in  April,  1815,  at 
noon-day,  within  a league  of  the  Island,  and  in  10j 
fathoms  of  water.  To  this  severe  calamity  is  to  be 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  armies  under 
Moriilo,  and  the  subsequent  independence  of  ttie 
South  American  republics. 

1 For  an  interesting  account  of  this,  see  Niles’  Re- 
gister, of  June,  1815,8th  vol.  292J  page — also  of 
September  1815,  9th  vol.  page  32 — and  lately  in  the 
Albion  of  the  23d  of  November,  in  a review  of  a 
work  entitled  “Memoirs  of  the  war  of  South  Ameri- 
| can  Indepen Jence.” 

Since  1815  the  wreck  has  quietly  slumbered  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  its  whereabouts  known  only  to  the 
fishermen  of  the  coast.  The  hull  lies  in  ten  and  a 
half  fathoms  of  water,  on  a hard  and  sandy  bottom 
between  the  Island  of  Marguirita  and  the  main  land. 

1 The  neighboring  sea  is  ordinarily  smooth,  and  sel- 
dom violently  agitated.  Authentic  accounts  state 
that  she  remains  in  the  same  position  in  whteh  she 
went  down.  Her  decks  are  partially  fallen  in,  ow- 
ing, it  is  supposed  to  the  weight  of  her  armament, 
and  the  action  of  the  worms  on  her  wood  work. 

1 The  present  expedition  lias  a permit  from  the  Ve- 
nezuelan government  to  recover  all  the  lost  treasure 
and  stores,  with  the  sole  condition  of  paying  into 
the  treasury  of  the  republic  five  per  cent,  on  all  re- 
covered. [Baltimore  American. 

Pauper  population.  It  is  a fact  of  which  the  au- 
1 thorities  in  this  country  have  for  years  been  advised, 

1 that  the  parish  officers  of  many  towns  in  Great  Brit- 
| a in  and  other  countries,  have  from  time  to  time  re- 
I lieved  themselves  of  their  burdens  by  paying  the  pas- 
sage money  of  their  paupers  to  this  country.  The 
I influx  of  the  cast-ofi'  population  of  aristocratic  gov- 
jernments,  is  being  seriously  felt  in  many  of  the  At- 
j lantic  states.  This  class  of  emi0ration  differs  very 
j widely  from  the  healthy  additions  made  to  our  popu- 
lation from  the  industrious  and  down-trodden  masses, 
who  seek  a home  among  us  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  the  blessings  of  equal 
laws  and  free  government.  They  are  always  wel- 
come, whether  they  come  from  Great  Britain,  or 
from  any  other  of  the  over-burdened  states  of  the 
old  world.  Our  hearts  and  our  wide  spread  domain 
are  alike  open  to  them. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  on  the  eastern  states, 
of  emptying  the  poor  houses  and  jails  of  Europe  on 
our  shores,  the  following  items,  furnished  by  our  ex- 
change papers,  are  in  point: 

In  Massachusetts  in  1843,  the  amount  invested  in 
alms  houses  was  $387,127,  and  the  nett  amount  of 
public  expenditure  was  $286,986. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  in  1843,  the  number  of 
regular  paupers  supported  was  82,754,  and  me  num- 
ber of  temporary  paupers  was  62,047,  making  the 
number  of  paupers  in  all  144,801,  or  1 to  every  18 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  expenditure  for  the  support 
of  this  number  of  paupers  for  the  year  1843,  reach- 
ed the  enormous  sum  of  $592,353,  being  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  $72,989. 

The  cause  of  this  increase  of  burdens  is  one  that 
must  spread  from  its  very  nature,  and  we  at  the  west 
cannot  long  expect  to  escape  its  full  influence.  A 
similar  increase  in  criminal  expenditure  may  be  nor 
ted  in  our  cities,  Wq  can  afford  to.  be  indebted  to 
Europe  for  tiie  arts  of  civilization  brought  to  us  by 
Her  intelligent  and  industrious  citizens,  but  we  de- 

i-«  not  the  importation  of  tiie  means  of  their  des- 


The  Clergv  of 

the  Protestant 

Episcopal 

church.  The  following  is  the  present 

number  of 

clergy  in  our  severa 

dioceses: 

Maine, 

8 Georgia, 

19 

New  Hampshire, 

11  Ohio, 

56 

Massachusetts, 

55  Mississippi, 

16 

Rhode  Island, 

26  Kentucky, 

24 

Vermont, 

23  Tennessee, 

12 

Connecticut, 

101  Alabama, 

12 

New  York, 

192  Michigan, 

23 

Western  N.  York, 

106  Florida, 

7 

New  Jersey, 

52  Louisiana, 

11 

Pennsylvania, 

121  In  liana, 

15 

Dela  ware, 

10  Missouri, 

13 

Maryland, 

100  Illinois, 

ID 

^ Virginia, 

102  Wisconsin, 

10 

North  Ciroina, 

29  Iowa, 

4 

South  Carolina, 

50  Arkansas, 

3 

Total,  1231. 

[Banner  of  the  Cross. 
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Cor  ton  i\  France, 

frnin  1st  January  to  31st  October: 

Imports. 

1341.  1843. 

1342. 

j United  Slates 

253,141  310.20J 

345,954 

( Irazil 

6,817  7.738 

11,159 

. Egypt 

18,501  15,321 

7,372 

Jiher  descriptions 

20,901  20,312 

29717 

' Bales 

•296.416  3541171 

394  202 

Slock  1st  January 

121  000  139,000 

131,600 

Bales 

417,416  493,071 

535,802 

Deliveries  10  months 

318,916  376,071 

364,503 

fU  States 

69,000  92,000 

137.100 

Stocks  J Brazil 

4,300  2,700 

3, GOO 

otoclw,  ^ Egypt 

8.400  9.9(10 

7,100 

’ l Other  pdrts  16,800  11,800 

1 3,500 

j Total  31st  October 

93,709  116,400 

116,300 

1 Offici  il  st axis  rics.  Nu  nber  of  registered  seamen. — 

1 The  lulluwmg  is  au  a 

Dstract  ol  the  official  returns  of  sea- 

i men  registered  in  each  port  of  entry  <0  the  United  tSiates, 

during  the  year  endh 

g September  30.  1811- 

Native.  Naturalized.  'Dalai. 

Maine 

865  5 

879 

New  Hampshire 

56  1 

57 

Rhode  island 

271  1 

272 

Massachusetts 

3,704  63 

3,767 

Connecticut, 

123 

123 

New  York 

1,361  10 

1,371 

Pennsylvania 

541  4 

545 

Delaware 

236  14 

300 

District  of  Columbia 

103 

103 

New  Jersey 

4 

4 

Virginia 

234 

234 

North  Carolina 

87 

87 

Georgia 

93 

93 

Florida 

5 

5 

Lou  isiana 

473  49 

522 

8,220  147 

8 367 

Effect  of  protective  duties.  The 

editors  of 

the  National  Intelligencer  have  been  favored  by  the 
I gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  with  the  fol- 
I lowing  copy  of  a letter  to  a member  of  congress  from 
i the  agent  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  manufacturing 
| company: 

Louisville , December  23,  1844. 

Dear  sir:  Seeing  that  a proposition  has  been  made 
j in  congress  to  take  the  duty  off  cotton  bagging  and 
I gunny  bags,  &c.,  I have  thought  proper  to  refer  to 
I our  sales  accounts  and  see  the  prices  at  which  it  has 
sold,  thus  to  show  the  effect  of  a protective  tariff. — 
It  may  be  of  some  service  to  you. 

In  1839,  average  price  per  yard,  24  cents. 


1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1843, 

1844, 


22 

26 

16 

13 

10 


Do  they  want  it  lower?  If  they  want  it  higher, 
let  them  kill  off  the  western  manufactures  by  taking 
off  the  duty,  and  they  will  soon  be  gratified;  for  we 
can  now  barely  keep  even.  Give  the  whole  busi- 
ness to  Dundee  and  Calcutta,  and  they  will  soon  ask 
and  get  profitable  prices.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

THO’S  S.  FORMAN,  ' 

Agent  Louisville  manufacturing  company. 

Hon  W.  P.  Thomasson. 

Providence,  R.  1.  Importations  (or  the  year 
ending  December  31st,  1844: 


4UU  uomoiauzatieu. 


( ri'el'ici'n  pap. i 


Flour 

bbls  93,575, 

Cotton 

b,ales,  58,771 

Coal 

tons,  5 1,848. 

C,  aru 

bushels,  767,151 

Oats 

69,491 

Rye 

8,058 

Wneat 

363 

Barley 

4 460 

310 
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Tea.  The  imports  during  the  year  1844  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  have  been  equal  to  179  021  Chests. 

1843  . . 198,679  “ 

1842  . . 154,198  “ 

1841  . 113,152  “ 

1840  . . 254,000  “ 

1839  . . 118,000  “ 

1838  . . 183,330  “ 

1837  ; . 197.804  “ 

1836  . . 215,000  " 

1835  . . 167.906  “ 

1834  . . 228,944  “ 


Tariff.  Circular  to  the  collectors  and  naval  officers. 

Department  of  the  treasury,  December  20//i,  1844. 

Numerous  applications  having  been  made,  and  still 
being  presented  to  this  department,  for  the  return  of 
alleged  excess  of  duties,  paid  on  the  importation  of 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  made  at  various  pe- 
riods prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  now  in 
force,  in  some  cases  the  said  duties  having  been 
paid  under  protest,  and  in  others  without  such  pro- 
test— it  is  proper  to  inform  you,  and  through  you  the 
applicants  at  your  port,  that  the  department,  having 
taken  into  consideration  this  class  of  claims  upon 
the  treasury,  with  special  reference  to  its  powers 
and  duties,  under  the  laws,  in  directing  the  refunding 
of  duties,  has  determined  that  its  exercise  of  such 
autherity  must  be  restricted  to  those  cases  only 
where  the  importation  has  been  or  shall  be  made 
subsequently  to  the  tariff  act  of  30th  August,  1842, 
whether  the  alleged  excess  of  duties  has  been  paid 
under  protest,  or  without  such  protest  accompanying 
the  payment.  Geo.  M.  Bibb. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  westen  rivers.  Memorials,  designed  to  be 
presented  to  congress  during  the0  present  session,  are 
circulated  at  the  west  for  signatures,  asking  the  at- 
tention of  that  body  to  that  quarter  of  the  union. 

One  of  the  memorials  referred  to  thus  sets  forth, 
in  brief  terms  but  in  the  most  conclusive  manner, 
the  vast  importance  of  the  interests  directly  concern- 
ed in  the  measure: 

“The  commerce  of  these  rivers  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  as  great  as  that  which  floats  upon  the  ocean, 
between  our  seaports  and  those  of  foreign  countries; 
and  is  made  up  of  the  produce,  manufacture,  trade, 
and  imports  of  one  half  of  the  stales  of  the  union, 
which  are  directly  interested,  while  nearly  all  the 
remainder  of  the  states  have  a great,  indirect  and 
collateral  concern  in  the  same  intercourse. 

“It  employs  six  hundred  steamboats,  having  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand tons,  and  nsvigated  by  twenty-one  thousand 
men.  These  boats  are  not  worth  less  than  $10,400,000, 
and  are  navigated  at  an  annual  expense  of  12,000,000 
dollars,  while  the  value  of  merchandise  embarked  in 
them  is  not  less  than  $200,000,000  annually.* 

From  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle — “ Bones — Whip 
Handles — Ivory  Black — Hoofs — Prussian  Blue — Offals, 
£fc.  This  is  a motley  heading,  but  is  exactly  adapt- 
ed to  what  we  have  to  say.  A few  days  since  we 
took  a ramble  up  Deer  Creek.  We  were  not  walk- 
ing for  pleasure,  although  the  atmosphere  that  en- 

compased  us  was  fragrant  with that  we  will 

tell  by  and  by.  We  hope  the  world  will  not  be 
driven  from  the  English  vocabulary  by  this  too  free 
use  of  it.  The  creek  shore,  above  Ninth  street,  is 

* English  and  American  rivers  compared . Dr.  R.  J. 
Breckenridge,  in  a volume  just  published,  of  memoranda 
token  during  a tour  in  Europe  a few  years  ago,  says — 
“A  gentleman-like  and  well  informed  Englishman,  who 
was  in  the  stage  coach  with  me,  and  who  had  found 
out  I was  an  American,  after  dilating  on  the. greatness, 
the  beauties,  the  majesty  in  short,  of  this  noblest  of  ri- 
vers, (the  Thames),  concluded  thus;  “Sir,  it  may  seem 
almost  incredible  to  you,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
this  prodigious  stream  is,  Irorn  its  mouth  to  its  source,  noi 
much,  if  at  all,  short  of  one  hundred  and  fil  ly  miles  long!’’ 
I looked  steadfastly  in  his  face — to  see  if  he  jested;  hut 
the  gravity  of  deep  conviction  was  upon  it.  Indeed  John 
Bull  never  jests.  After  composing  myself ft  moment,  I 
slowly  responded:  “Perhaps  sir,  you  have  never  heard 
of  the  river  Ohio?’’  “I  think  I have.’’  “Perhaps  of  the 
Missouri?”  “I  think  so;  thutigh  not  sure.”  Certainly  ol 
the  Mississippi?”  “Oh  yes,  yes.’’  “Well  sir;  a man  will 
descend  the  Ohio,  in  a steamboat  of  the  largest  class,  a 
thousand  miles.”  ‘‘Of  what  sir! — liow  many  sir?”- — “A 
thousand  miles  and  there  he  will  meet  another  steamboat 
of  the  same  class,  which  has  come  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, twelve  hundred  miles  down  the  Missouri;  and  then 
after  going  fifteen  hnndred  miles  more,  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, he  may  see  that  flood  of  waters  disembogue 
by  titty  ehanuels  into  the  sea!”  I bad  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  considered  a cheat;  so  went  calmly  arid 
emphatically  through  the  statement!  As  I progressed, 
my  companion  seemed  somewhat  disposed  to  take  my 
story  as  a peisonal  aff'roni;  but  at  its  close,  he  let  down 
his  visage  into  a contemptuous  pout,  and  regularly  cut 
my  acquaintance.” 


measurably  lined,  and  in  one  instance,  we  believe, 
covered  by  slaughter  houses— some  devoted  to  dis- 
posing of  hogs,  and  others  of  cattle— tanneries,  bone 
mills,  grease  drying  establishments,  and  similar  odori- 
ferous vocations;  anu'  in  the  winter  season  the  stream 
should  be  known  as  Bloody  Run,  for  such  it  literally 
is,  its  color  being  nearly  scarlet.  A brewery  adds  its 
mite,  as  well  as  a steam  lard  and  tallow  manufac- 
tory to  the  general  aggregate  of  which  the  creek  is 
the  depository. 

“But  however  undesirable  is  the  brink  of  this  mur- 
muring stream,  (we  should  think  it  would  ery  aloud) 
the  vale  through  which  it  runs  is  nevertheless  a 
fountain  of  wealth.  Among  the  establishments  there 
is  one  which  is  a common  receiver  of  nearly  all  the 
offal  of  the  city  slaughter  houses.  From  it  is  turn 
ed  out  an  immense  amount  of  grease  and  inferior 
lard.  A large  proportion  of  the  daily  market  beef 
legs  and  shanks  are  purchased  by  the  proprietor,  and 
alter  the  marrow  and  grease  are  extracted,  the 
bones  are  sold  for  the  various  purposes  of  button 
making,  whip  handle  finishing,  the  manufacture  of 
China  ware,  or  procelain,  and  also  ivory  black.  Of 
the  latter,  large  quantities  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoe  blacking;  and  a mil!  in  this  noted  vale 
is  expressly  appropriated  to  the  grinding  of  bone, 
pith  of  horns,  etc.  for  the  manufacture  of  black. 

‘ Of  the  small  bone  used  for  black  and  procelain, 
this  house  ships  to  foreign  ports,  mostly  Europe, 
about  400,000  lbs.  per  year;  and  of  the  large  bone, 
which  is  principally  used  for  the.  ferrules  and  butts 
ot  whip  stocks,  and  the  manufacture  of  buttons, 
about  150,000  pieces.  These  quantities  are  exclusive 
of  the  amount  consumed  here,  which  is  very  consi- 
derable, particularly  of  the  former  kind.  A few 
years  ago,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  here,  and, 
as  far  as  bone  was  concerned,  was  entirely  a waste. 

I The  prices  here,  are,  for  the  small  16  dollars  per 
ton.  A large  contract  closes  with  1844,  for  export 
to  Europe,  at  that  rate,  packages  included;  and  for 
Ahe  latter,  $10  per  1,000  pieces.  The  price  last  year 
| was  $8. 

“Soap  grease  is  the  great  staple  of  this  Vesuvius, 
j very  large  quantities  of  which  are  shipped  to  the 
eastern  cities,  $10,000  worth  was  mentioned  to  us  as 
the  value  of  what  is  at  this  time  on  sale  in  N.  York 
; alone.  The  prices  here  now  are:  4c.  for  No.  1 and 
3jC.  for  No.  2. 

j “One  of  the  other  articles  made  to  a great  extent 
I is  neats’  foot  oil,  from  the  nether  legs  and  hoof.  This 
, sells  by  wholesale  at  62  to  75c  per  gallon, 
j Another  is  Sausage  Skins,  with  which  not  only  our 
I own  market  is  supplied,  but  shipments  are  constantly 
i making  to  the  south  and  east.  They  sell  here  at 
$10  per  keg— size,  the  common  lard  keg. 

! “Hog’s  bristles  are  another  thing  prepared  by  this 
and  other  houses,  or  house  in  the  city,  and  of  this  ar- 
ticle large  shipments  are  also  made,  both  of  thecomb- 
ed  and  tied,  used  by  saddlers,  shoemakers,  &c.  and  of 
the  curled.  The  former  kind  sells  at  30  to  35cts.  per 
lb.  The  curled  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  to 
I which  curled  hair  is  applied — Mattresses,  cushioned 
1 chairs;  sofas,  &c.  Whoever  thought  of  reposing  on 
a pig’s  back? 

“One  other  thing  we  learned  in  this,  our  evening 
ramble,  was,  that  we  have  with  us  a manufactory  of 
Prussian  blue.  The  stock  from  which  it  is  made  is 
1 cattle’s  hoofs,  and  plucks,  and  the  blood  of  hogs  and 
cattle.  The  hoofs  command  $16  per  ton.  The  ma- 
nufacturer is  a German.  It  is  but  a year  or  eighteen 
months  since  he  commenced  operations,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  be  fairly  under  way,  but  has  sufficiently 
tested  the  experiment  to  clearly  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  successfully  competing  with  the  fo- 
reign article,  both  as  to  quality,  and  price,  and  ex- 
pects in  a few  years  to  be  able  to  consume  a very 
large  portion  of  the  blood  to  be  obtained  here. 

“We  were  also  told  of  an  instance  of  a foreign  de- 
mand for  blood — it  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  same  country  has  sought  to  draw  our  blood  from 
us,  but  in  both  instances  has  failed.  The  failure  in 
the  latter  case  was  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
skill  to  prepare  it.  For  the  reasons  of  the  futility  of 
previous  efforts  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  history  of 
our  country.  But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The 
facts  we  have  stated  are  a few  instances  of  the  eco- 
nomies with  which  science  is  capable  of  making  us 
acquainted,  and  of  the  value  of  the  skill  by  which 
they  can  be  effected.  Shall  we  cultivate  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  encourage  skill  and  enterprise  in  our 
country?” 

Ohio  canal  trade.  Comparative  statement  of  the 
different  kinds  of  property  arrived  at  and  cleared 

from  Cleveland,  by  way  of  Cleveland,  by  way  of  the 
Ohio  canal  during  the  years  1843  and  1844. 

• Arrived . 

1843.  1814. 

Wheat  bush.  813,536  1,000,097 

Corn  227,694  279,380 

Oats  34,222  24,505 


Mineral  coal 

387,834 

550,842 

Flour  bbls. 

577,369 

511,710 

Pork 

13,177 

36,653 

Beef 

3,650 

3,172 

Whiskey 

14.612 

12,892 

Linseed  oil 

1,104 

2,086 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes  lbs. 

1,083,733 

1,339,694 

Butter 

1,008,386 

1,206,935 

Cheese 

215,819 

90,010 

Bacon 

1 925,566 

1,722,620 

Lard 

1,649,835 

1,546,362 

Pig  iron 

2,891,651 

2,102,740 

iron  and  nails 

7,008,140 

6,045,747 

Wool 

391,138 

848,916 

Merchandise 

1,261,697 

4,095,709 

Tobacco  hhds. 

1,781 

339 

Staves  and  heading  ps. 

246,299 

611,444 

Wood  cords 

4,407 

5,350 

Cleared. 

Salt  bbls. 

44,310 

79,579 

Lake  fish 

6,689 

8,114 

Merchandise  lbs. 

12,822,725 

11,843,265 

Furniture 

1,118,871 

1,144,561 

Gypsum 

2,064,955 

2,429,720 

Caslingo 

299,235 

204,291 

Machinery 

91,948 

77,331 

Hides  and  skins 

77.060 

37  799 

Iron  and  nails 

114,269 

159,716 

Agricultural  implements 

9,558 

37,954 

Grindstones 

72,874 

23,869 

Lumber  feet 

896,955 

2,493,005 

Shingles  M. 

3,139 

3,251 

Flat  hoops 

1,279 

686 

Posts  and  rails 

530 

764 

Empty  barrels 

15,610 

6,547 

Paris  mill  stones 

16 

17 

The  Miami  canal  proper,  connects  Cincinnati  with 
Dayton  66  miles  in  the  interior.  It  is  from  this 
source  that  Cincinnati  derives  much  of  the  produce 
which  she  is  enabled  to  export  down  the  river,  and 
in  return  for  which,  large  quantities  of  merchandise, 
&c.  are  required.  The  amount  of  tolls  for  the  past 
three  seasons  was  as  follows: 

1841  $68,640 

1842  58,460 

1843  70,711 

Below  is  the  extent  of  receipts  at  Cincinnati,  and 

the  amount  of  property  cleared  for  the  interior. 

Receipts  at  Cincinnati. 

1844  1843 


Flour 

bbls.  133,540 

127,093 

Beef 

1,453 

1,980 

Whiskey 

68,933 

58,800 

Pork 

33  118 

18,890 

Pork,  bulk 

lb.  2,807,357 

1,272,513 

Wheat 

bush.  13,272 

5,983 

Corn 

82,863 

80,802 

Lard 

lb.  4,298,743 

1,543,256 

Butter 

54,860 

122,057 

Cheese 

6,404 

12,777 

Wool 

113,860 

3,117 

Tobacco 

183,852 

Feathers 

4,361 

13,058 

Tallow 

179  922 

61,684 

The  principal  articles  shipped  from  Cincinnati, 

toward  the  interior, 

were 

1844 

1843 

Salt 

bbls.  17,490 

21,990 

Coal 

bush.  63,472 

41,182 

Iron  and  nails 

lb.  1.586,080 

1,540,890 

Pig  iron 

817,643 

419,427 

Merchandise 

tons.  2,056 

1,826 

Cotton,  raw 

lb.  516,020 

426,275 

A statement  of  the  shipments  southward,  from  Cin- 
cinnati, of  eight  staple  articles,  during  the  year 
er.ging  31st  October,  1844,  compared  with  the  re- 
ceipts at  New  Orleans,  of  thesaniearticles,  during 
the  year  ending  31st  August, — 1844  and  exhibiting 
the  proportions  which  the  shipments  from  the  one 
port  bear  to  the  receipts  at  the  other. 

Receipts  at  Shipments  from  Propor- 


IV.  Orleans.  Cincinnati 


ttons. 


Pork,  brls. 

484,460 

209,040 

43  p.  ct. 

Beef,  brls. 

49,363 

20  992 

42i  p.  ct. 

Bacon,  hhds.  & tcs. 
Lard,  kegs 
Flour,  brls. 

40,305 

22,754 

53j  p.  ct. 

976,166 

660,525 

37  p.  ct. 

502,597 

185,633 

37  p.  ct. 

Cheese,  lbs. 

2 264.940 

998,946 

44  p.  ct. 

Butter,  kegs 

20,831 

16,566 

79i  p.  ct. 

Whiskey,  brls. 

86,947 

94,231 

1081  p.  ct. 

Average  per  cent.  56. 

Of  these  eight  leading  articles  of  western  pro- 
duce, it  would  seem  that  Cincinnati  alone  ships 
more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  receipts  at  New 
Orleans,  leaving  to  the  several  ports  above  this  on 
the  Ohio  river,  to  Madison, Louisville,  and  the  other 
ports  below  this,  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Wabash 
and  the  Illinois,  to  St.  Louis,  and  all  the  other  ports 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  to  supply  the  balance. 

[ Cincinnati  Gaz. 
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The  following  statistics  are  from  the  report  of  the 
auditor  of  Ohio,  showing  the  income  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  public  works  and  the  sources  of  the 
funds  for  the  payment  of  the  internal  or  public  debt. 

Department  of  Public  Works. 
Expenditures  for  construction,  repairs  &c.  during  the 
year.  Also  riceipts  on  the  same. 

Expenditures. 


Muskingum  Improvement  $47,797  12 
Miami  and  Miami  exten- 
sion canal  354,346  90 

Ohio  104,310  29 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal  129,364  46 

West.  Res.  & Maumee  r’d  17,091  56 

Walhonding  canal  3 400  00 

Hocking  canal  54,868  39 

Turnpike  companies,  &c.  49,346  93 


Receipts. 

28,241  11 

88,967  38 
338,367  31 
49,268  56 
5,817  14 
9.198  25 
4,090  14 
29,456  11 


Total  $760,385  64  544,949  84 

Of  the  above  expendiluses  there  was 
paid  for  repairs  and  other  incidental 
expenses  $148,286  44 


Leaving  a nett  income  or  $396,663  40 

The  paymente  for  construction  have 

been  611,049  20 

Of  the  above  sum  of  $396,663  40,  there 
has  been  applied — 

For  the  expenses  of  fund  board  $1,200  00 

For  redemption  of  Ohio  domestic  bonds  1,215  84 

For  payment  of  Morris  Seely  15,317  00 

For  payment  of  Abner  Enoch  193  25 

Transferred  to  sinking  fund  25,000  00 


Total 

Leaving  a balance  of 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  payment 
of  interest  on  state  debt. 

The  following  sums  have  also  been  ap- 
propriated in  aid  of  the  above  sum  to 
the  payment  of  interest,  viz: 


$42,926  09 


$353,737  32 


Amount  from  collections  of  canal  tax 

$632,926  55 

Do. 

of  general  revenue  transferred 

to  canal  fund 

33,264  47 

Amount  from  donations 

3,274  92 

Do 

sale  of  Ohio  lands 

98  00 

Do 

sales  of  S.  S.  No.  16 

15,228  65 

Do 

sales  of  Ministerial  sec- 

tion, No.  29 

2,606  77 

' Do 

Virginia  school  lands 

083  67 

Do 

U.  S.  military  school 

lands 

5 74 

Overdraft  on  section  No.  16 

15  55 

Total  $1,042,141  65 

Applied  as  follows: 

Paid  to  fund  commisssioners  to  pay 

interest  on  stale  debt  1,002,360  85 

Paid  to  J.  Whitehall  to  pay  interest  on 
domestic  bonds 


40,000  00 


Total 


$1,043,360  35 


New  York  trade.  Imports.  Statement  of  the 
imports  into  the  district  of  New  York,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1844. 

Dutiable  foreign  goods,  January  to  July  $32,023,702 
Dutiable  foreign  goods  for  July  6,513,331 

Dutiable  foreign  goods  for  August  9,537,179 

Dutiable  foreign  goods  for  September  7,846,050 

Dutiable  foreign  goods  for  October  3,913,283 

Dutiable  foreign  goods  for  November  1,891  893 

Dutiable  foreign  goods  for  Daecmber  2,652,410 


Goods  not  dutiable,  January  to  July 
$6,656,260 

Goods  not  dutiable  for  July  707,952 
Goods  not  duliable  for  Aug.  1,121,221 
Goods  not  dutiable  for  Sept.  825,343 
Goods  not  dutiable  for  Oct.  697,305 
Goods  not  duliable  for  Nov.  320,151 
Goods  not  dutiable  for  Dec.  384,961 


$64,377,948 


10,713,972 


Total  amount  of  importations  $75,091,720 

Total  amount  of  duties  for  the  year  $22,066,127 
The  amount  of  specie  cleared  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  for  export,  from  1st  October,  to  31st  Decem- 
ber, was  as  follows: 


For  Europe, 

“ East  Indies 
“ West  Indies 
“ South  America 


Gold. 

$871,068 

13,213 

7,529 

7,553 


Silver. 

2,368,845 

118,332 

6,836 

14,516 


$899,363$2,  506,529 
899.363 


Total,  gold  and  silver, 


$3,405,892 


Foreign  Arrivals , at  the  port  of  New  York  during 
the  year  1844: 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  statement  of 
foreign  arrivals  at  this  port,  to  the  politeness  of  Mr. 
James  Thorne,  boarding  officer  of  the  United  States 
revenue  department,  Whitehall,  Sheffield. 


From  foreign  ports. 

Steamers 

3 

Ships 

471 

Barques 

351 

Brigs 

929 

Galliots 

8 

Schooners 

443 

Sloops 

3 

Total 

2,208 

Of  which  there 

were: 

Ships.  Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schrs. 

American 

413 

209 

606 

347 

British 

21 

43 

178 

79 

Bremen 

17 

24 

13 

1 

Swedish 

13 

26 

49 

3 

Hamburg 

5 

14 

7 

2 

Belgium 

7 

2 

0 

French 

7 

4 

_ 

Norwegian 

10 

18 

2 

Sicilian 

2 

10 

_ 

Danish 

1 

1 

11 

2 

Dutch 

2 

2 

- 

Russian 

1 

2 

3 

- 

Prussian 

1 

8 

- 

Austrian 

I 

2 

_ 

Sardinian 

l 

1 

1 

Hanoverian 

- 

3 

1 

Venezuelian 

- 

5 

1 

Neapolitan 

- 

2 

- 

Portuguese 

- 

1 

2 

Colombian 

- 

2 

2 

Spanish 

- 

1 

- 

Genoese 

- 

1 

*- 

Buenos  Ayrean 

1 

- 

- 

Steamers. 

Galliots 

Sloops- 

British 

3 

- 

- 

Dutch 

6 

- 

Hanoverian 

2 

3 

American 

- 

m 

a 

Foreign 

arrivals. 

In  1839.  1840 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

2159  1953. 

2118. 

1960 

1832 

2208 

Arrival  of  British  vessels. 

(Included  in 

the  above.) 

In  1839.  1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843., 

1844. 

337  307 

334 

389 

271 

324 

Passengers  arrived. 

In  1839.  1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

4S,152  62,797 

57,337 

74,949 

46,302 

61,002 

Coastwise  arrivals  for  1844. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 


Ships.  Barques. 


29 

60 

48 

29 

29 

27 

12 

14 

8 


October  17 
November  16 
December  23 


11 

23 

23 

14 

14 

10 

4 

3 

7 

6 

9 


Brigs. 

51 

62 

60 

46 

55 

46 

44 

36 
48 

37 

45 
57 


Schrs. 

231 

198 

344 

388 

365 

395 

415 

469 

425 

415 

392 

304 


Total. 

322 

343 

475 

477 

463 

474 

475 
522 
481 

476 
459 
394 

5360 

2208 

7568 

6566 

1002 


Whole  number  as  above 
Which  added  to  the  foreign 

Makes  a total  for  the  year  of 
Whole  number  last  year 

Increase 

Note — In  the  above  there  are  no  sloops  included, 
which  if  added  to  the  many  schooners  from  Virginia 
and  Philadelphia,  with  wood  and  coal,  which  are 
never  boarded,  (owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
points  at  which  they  come  in,  would  make  the  num- 
ber much  greater. 

Tobacco.  Virginia  Tobacco  Agency,  New  York, 
Jan.  1,  1845. 

Import  of  manufactured  tobacco  at  this  port,  from 
1st  January,  1844,  to  1st  January,  1845,  inclusive, 
collected  and  arranged  solely  by  Chas.  M.  Connolly: 

Import — 1844.  1843. 

From  Richmond  ptgs.  49,538  30,114 

Petersburg  33,315  19,495 

Norfolk  3,983  6,229 

Other  places  10,500  5,838 

Total  97,536  61,676 

Probable  stock  now  on  hand  pkgs.  36,000 

Same  lime  last  year.  30,000 


Receipts  in  former  years,  from  1st  January,  to  31st 
December: 

1839  pkgs.  51,579 

1840  63.805 

1841  84,779 

1842  62,368 

1843  61,676 

1844  97,536 

REMARKS. 

Stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1844  pakgs.  30,000 

Receipts,  as  above,  in  1844  97,536 


From  which  deduct  the  estimated  stock 
now  on  hand 


127,539 

36,000 


And  you  have  the  probable  number  of 
packages  sold  this  year,  say  91,53S 

Which  exeeed  the  sales  of  any  former  years. 

Trade  op  Philadelphia. — Inspections  of  1844.- 
Quercitron  Bark. 


1844. 

hhds. 

tes. 

tons. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

First  quality  No.  1 

2261 

5 

1512 

12 

4 

Do.  do.  No.  2 

545 

372 

12 

14 

Second  do.  No.  1 

56 

36 

15 

2 

19 

Third  do.  No.  1 

4 

2 

8 

9 

Condemned, 

7 

4 

5 

2 

IS 

Total  in  1844 

2873 

5 

1929 

1843 

2173 

27 

14W 

Leather.  Inspection  of  leather  in  Philadelphia 
in  1844. 

Slaughter  Leather,  sides,  162,100 

Dry  Hides,  Sole  Leather,  71,237 


Total,  * sides,  233,337 

Tobacco.  Inspected  at  this  port,  during  the  last 
six  years,  or  since  the  erection  of  the  city  warehouse. 


Ky. 

Ohio. 

Va. 

Md. 

Total 

hhds. 

hhds. 

hhds. 

hhds. 

hhds. 

1839' 

2292 

17 

233 

10 

2552 

1840 

4720 

83 

478 

8 

5298 

1841 

5136 

138 

901 

65 

6210 

1842 

3209 

67 

264 

3540 

1843 

6299 

236 

193 

6733 

1844 

(kind  not  ascertained) 

4418 

Stock  remaining  in  Warehouse,  January  1st— 

hhds.  1178  | 1843  hhds.  3260 

1168  I 1844  2511 


Imported  into  the  port  of  Philadelpfa  < 


1841 

1842 

Hides. 
in  1844. 

Foreign.  Ox  & Cow. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  Rio  Grande  34,935 
West  Indias  and  Spanish  Main,  11,818 

Laguayra  and  Porto  Cabello,  45,262 

Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  15,258 

Africa,  4,967 


Coastwise — Ox  and  Cow, 


Calcutta  Kips,  coastwise, 


Total, 

Total  import  for  1843,  all  kinds, 
Increase  in  1844, 


112,243 

15,388 

127,681 

19,093 

146,724 

93,970 


52,745 

[ Commercial  List. 

Arrivals.  During  the  year  1844  there  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  8488  vessels,  of  which 
472  were  from  foreign  ports. 

Trade  of  Baltimore.  The  following  is  a list  of 
foreign  and  coast  wise  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Balti- 
more, during  the  year  1844,  made  up  from  the  month- 
ly tables  published  in  the  American: 

Foreign.  Coastwise 


GO 

to) 

CO 

U1 

Ul 

w 

Cd 

1 

m 

ET 

as 

2 

c 

<R* 

CO 

o 

D- 

CO 

cr 

*5’ 

CO 

as 

-3 

c 

<R 

<o 

a 

ET 

2 

l 

l 

5 

<t> 

(/> 

! 

1 ' 

2 

i 

i 

January 

6 

4 

5 

£ 

4 

14 

59 

February 

5 

6 

16 

8 

0 

4 

18 

41 

March 

1 

4 

9 

12 

3 

7 

14 

75 

April 

4 

6 

20 

16 

0 

4 

9 

90 

May 

3 

2 

25 

16 

1 

6 

17 

85 

June 

6 

1 

21 

9 

1 

C 

17 

65 

July 

4 

7 

19 

13 

5 

7 

20 

92 

August 

8 

4 

-14 

5 

0 

4 

17 

70 

September  17 

4 

23 

10 

2 

4 

15 

75 

October 

4 

5 

12 

10 

] 

1 

12 

86 

November 

1 

8 

19 

11 

2 

3 

12 

95 

December 

2 

1 

16 

12 

0 

5 

17 

96 

Total 

60 

48 

198 

127 

17 

55 

182 

929 

312 
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The  whole  number  of  arrivals  during  the  year  1844 
■was  1620— of  this  number  1578  were  American;  65 
British;  34  Bremen;  4 Hanoverian;  2 Swedish;  2 Span- 
ish; 1 Oldenburg;  1 Sardinian;  1 Holland;  1 Hamburg; 
and  1 Danish. 

Arrivals  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  during  the  month 
of  December,  1844: 

Ships.  Barques.  Brigs.  Schrs. 

From  foreign  ports  2 1 16  12 

Coastwise  0 5 17  96 

Total  2 6 33  108 

Whole  number  149— of  these  137  were  American, 
10  British  and  2 Bremen. 

The  Baltimore  Banks  condensed  from  their  annu- 
al report  of  the  6th  of  January,  1845,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  report  for  the  years  1840,  ’41,  ’42,  M3, 
and  M4. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Maryland  historical  society-  At  the  meeting  for 
November,  held  at  the  historical  rooms,  on  Thursday 
svening,  Nov. 14th,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Brantz 
Mayer,  esq.  A large  number  of  gentlemen  were  in  at- 
:endance;  and  their  presence  gave  assurance  of  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  objects  and  success  of  the  society. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  by 
the  secretary,,  and  approved,  the  donations  and  deposits 
received  since  the  last  meeting  were  announced;  consist- 
ing of  documents,  works,  and  coins,  from  Messrs.  Bramz 
Mayer,  James  Lucas,  Wm.  Minifie,  J.  S.  Sumner  and 
Hon.  Louis  McLane. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  following  letter  from 
Robert  Gilmor,  esq.:  . 

Sir:  As  I can  arrange  my  documents  connected  with 
the  history  of  Maryland,  I wish  to  deposite  them  with  the 
society,  for  its  inspection  and  use.  1 would  gladly  give 
ihem  without  reserve,  could  I be  assured  of  their  perfect 
safety  in  a permanent  place  of  deposite;  hut  my  appre- 
hension of  the  hazard  they  would  run  in  a rented  building, 
not  fire  proof,  constrains  me  to  retain  the  proprietorship 
3j  my  papers,  until  the  society  is  enabled  to  command, 
by  endowment  or  otherwise,  the  means  of  assuring  their 
security.  I desire  however  that  the  members  may  have 
[he  benefit  of  their  inspection  and  use;  and  shall  there- 
fore lodge  them  with  you,  as  I can  arrange  them. 

I send  herewith  an  original  document  of  interest  auo 
mlue;  being  the  book  of  held  notes,  taken  by  the  survey- 


ors who  run  the  line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  1751;  certified  each  day  by  the  surveyors,  and 
at  the  close,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  stales,  who 
were  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  and  consequence  in 
them. 

Accompanying  this  survey,  are  the  letters  of  Mason 
and  Dixon,  who  ran  the  remainder  of  the  boundary; — 
names  that  have  become  historical,  and  celebrated  from 
the  use  made  of  them  in  congress,  by  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke. 

There  are  besides,  several  letters  from  the  commission- 
ers and  others,  and  a sketch  of  the  tangent  line,  on  a 
letter  from  John  Emory , one  of  the  surveyors  in  1751. 

1 also  send  a copy  of  the  map  made  by  Col.  Cresap, 
of  the  river  Potomac;  shewing  the  different  lengths  of 
the  north  and  south  branches.  The  original  map  ac- 
companies it,  to  be  compared  with  it.  This  is  the  ori- 
ginal draught  made  for  the  colonial  government,  to  aid 
in  establishing  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
Maryland;  and  proves  conclusively  the  claim  of  Mary- 
land io  the  south  branch  as  her  boundary.  The  senate 
of  Maryland  sent  for  this  map,  when  the  question  of  the 
boundary  was  under  discussion;  and  the  letter  of  Cresap, 
in  which  it  was  enclosed,  is  in  their  possession. 

I am,  sir,  &c.  ROBERT  GILMOR. 

To  S.  F.  Streeter,  esq.  Sec’y.  Md.  hist,  society. 

Mr.  Gilmor,  being  present,  made  some  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  papers  described  in  his  note  to  the  sec- 
retary, and  his  motives  for  depositing  them  with  the 
society.  A list  of  them  is  subjoined: 

‘‘Field  Notes  of  the  Trans-peninsular  line,  run  in  May 
and  June,  1751. 

Letter  from  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Rich- 
ard Penn,  Oct.  20ih,  1760. 

Letter  from  Thomas  Garrett,  one  of  the  surveyors, 
Sept.  5th,  1761. 

Acc’t,  of  receipts  and  expenditures;  £394  17s.  3d.‘ 
1761. 

Sketch  of  the  tangent  line,  and  letter  from  John  Emory, 
one  of  the  surveyors  in  1751,  December  lOih,  1761. 

Letter  of  C.  Mason  and  J.  Dixon,  to  Mr.  Ridout,  April 
14,  1766. 

do.  do.  do.  Gov.  Sharpe,  June  10, 1766. 

do.  do.  do.  Aug.  12, 1766. 

do.  do.  do.  Oct.  1st,  1766. 

.Letters  of  Penn’s  commissioners  to  those  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  March  15,  1768. 

A copy  of  Col.  Cresap’s  map  of  the  course  of  the 
Potomac,  shewing  the  south  west  branch  to  be  the  lar- 
gest.” 

These  valuable  papers  excited  much  interest;  espe- 
cially as  it  was  understood  that  they  are  but  the  first  of  a 
series  to  be  deposited  with  the  society;  and  in  order  to 
dispel  any  apprehension  which  might  arise  in  regard  to 
the  safety  ol  these  and  other  original  documents  deposi- 
ted with  or  presented  to  the  society,  the  treasurer,  John 
I Donaldson,  esq.  offered  the  use  of  the  vault  of  the 
Franklin  bank,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot  the  rooms, 
which  was  accepted. 

The  corresponding  secretary  read  a letter  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  White,  stating  that  the  copy  of  Father  White’s  jour- 
nal relating  to  the  early  settlement  of  Maryland  had  been 
made,  and  would  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting. 

A report  was  received  from  the  committee  on  honorary 
membership,  in  regard  to  the  names  which  had  been 
referred  to  them,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  honorary  members: 

Mons.  Alexander  Vattemare,  of  Paris,  and  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck,  esq-  of  New  York. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  mem- 
bership, to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting: 

Corresponding  member.  J.  Bosman  Kerr,  esq.  of 
Talbot  co. 

Active  members — Jonathan  Meredith,  esq.  and  Fred- 
erick Von  Kapff,  esq. 

Dr.  S.  Collins  offered  hi?  resignation  of  the  office  of 
librarian,  which,  af'er  some  discussion,  was  accepted, 
and  the  nomination  of  u successor  was  referred  to  the 
library  committee. 

Dr.  Graves  asked  to  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  to  be  presented  to  members  of 
the  state  legislature. 

The  president  read  am  invitation  from  the  N.  York 
historical  society,  to  the  members  of  the  Maryland  his- 
torical society,  to  attend  their  anniversary  celebration  on 
the  20th  of  November;  and  the  proper  acknowledgments 
were  directed  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Gilmor  read  an  amusing  letter  from  Rsv.  Bennet 
Allen  to  Gov.  Sharpe,  detailing  the  particulars  connect- 
ed with  his  induction  into  a living  presented  to  him  by 
Lord  Baltimore;  and  proving  him  to  have  been  quite  as 
expert  in  handling  carnal  weapons,  as  in  wielding  the 
“sA'ord  of  the  Lord.’’ 

After  which,  the  society  adjourned  to  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  December.  \Amer. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  was  held 
at  the  historical  rooms,  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec  5th, 
Gen.  J.  Spear  Smith  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  the  proceedings  were  of  unusual  interest. 
The  donations  and  deposites  for  the  library  and  cabinet 
were  announced,  and  proved  not  only  numerous,  but 
valuable  and  interesting. 

From  Brantz  Mayer,  esq.,  was  received  a large  col- 
lection of  rare  and  curious  pamphlets,  on  various  subjects, 
for  the  library;  and  for  the  cabinet,  portraits  of  George 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  Gov.  Oglethorpe,  ofGa.;Capt 
John  Smith  and  Pocahontas;  several  autograph  letters 
from  persons  of  distinction ; also  pieces  of  birch  bark 
with  picture  writing  and  hieroglyphics  by  northwestern 
Indians,  and  other  curiosities. 


From  F.  Lucas,  Jr.  esq.  a fac  simile  copy  of  the  sur- 
vey or  the  line  known  in  the  early  history  of  this  stale  as 
‘ Mason  and  Dixon’s;’’  also  files  of  the  Federal  Gazette, 
Baltimore  American  and  other  papers,  amounting,  in  all, 
to  about  one  hundred  and  forty  volumes. 

Books,  coins,  specimens  of  continental  currency,  &c. 
which  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  mention  in 
detail,  were  also  received  from  Messrs.  John  S Sumner, 
N.  C.  Brooks,  R.  Smith  Hollins,  J no.  H.  Naff,  F.  Black- 
well  Mayer,  Charles  Diffenderfer,  andG.  W.  Andrews. 

The  president  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  laying 
before  the  society  a document  of  much  historical  interest, 
viz:  the  private  journal  of  the  late  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  kept  during  his  mission  to  Canada  in  1776, 
as  joint  commissioner  of  congress,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and 
chief  justice  Chase.  Also,  afac  simile  of  the  declaration 
of  independence;  and  a silver  medal,  struck  and  presen- 
ted to  Mr  Carroll,  after  the  fiftieth  anniversary  ofinde- 
pendence.  upon  his  entering  his  90th  year. 

The  following  letter,  accompanied  these  valuable 
donations. 

H.  B.M.  Consulate,  Baltimore  You. 30,  1S44. 

Sir.  By  desire  of  Mrs.  McTavish,  I beg  leave,  here- 
with, to  convey  to  the  historical  society  of  Maryland, 
through  its  presiding  officer,  tfo'  private  journal  oi  her 
late  grandfather,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  kept 
during  the  mission  to  Canada  in  the  early  part  of  1776, 
as  joint  commissioner  of  congress  with  Dr.  Franklin  and 
chief  justice  Chase;  on  which  expedition  they  were  ac- 
companied by  the  late  Archbishop  Carroll.  This  inter- 
esting manuscript,  which  is  in  perfect  preservation, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  an  acceptable  contribution  to  the 
archives  of  an  association  of  which,  indeed,  it  should  of 
right  belong. 

It  was  given  by  Mr.  Carroll  to  his  grand  daughter  in 
1823. 

Permit  me,  sir,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  to  the  so- 
ciety, on  my  own  behalf,  the  accompanying  fac  sttnile 
of  the  declaration  of  Independence,  being  one  of  the 
copies  assigned  to  Mr  Carroll  by  a joint  resolution  of 
both  houses  of  congress  in  1824,  as  appears  by  the  enclo- 
sed letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  then  secretary  of  state.  To 
this  letter  is  subjoined,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  Mr. 
Carroll’s  reply,  which,  though  penned  in  his  87th  year, 
is  fraughl  with  the  same  pure  and  lofty  sentiments  of  in- 
genuous patriotism  that  prompted  him,  in  the  vigour  of 
his  age,  to  pledge  “ his  hte,  his  fortune  and  his  sacred 
honor”  in  the  (then  doubtful)  cause  of  his  country. 

This  parchment,  with  the  letters  referred  to,  were  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Mr.  Carroll  in  1826;  and  I think  I can- 
not more  signally  prove  how  highly  I appreciate  the  gift, 
and  how  sacredly  I venerate  the  memory  of  the  illustri- 
ous donor  than  by  surrendering  to  the  historical  society 
of  his  native  state  a copy  of  the  American  rnagua  charta 
consecrated  after  the  lapse  of  half  a century — Dy  the 
tremulous  hand  of  its  last  surviving  signer. 

Permit  me,  also,  with  the  foregoing  contributions,  Jo 
present  to  the  society  a silver  medal,  which  was  struck 
(at  the  suggestion  ot  a distinguished  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Gilmor,)  to  commemorate  an  event  which 
is  recorded  on  ns  obverse  and  reverse.  It  harmonizes 
with  peculiar  felicity  on  this  occasion,  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  documents  which  with  it,  are  now  tendereu  for  the 
acceptance  of  that  institution  by  sir,  yours,  very 
respectfully,  JOHN  McTAVISH. 

Gen’l-  Smith,  president,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Carroll,  accompany- 
ing the  copies  ol  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
Mr.  Carroll’s  reply — as  documents  interesting  from  the 
circumstances  which  called  them  forth,  and  from  the 
elevated  position  ol  the  writers,  are  subjoined: 

department  of  slate,  IVashington , 24  th  June,  1824. 
To  Charles  Carroll,  oi  Carrollton: 

Sir  In  pursuance  oi  a joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses 
of  congress,  a copy  of  which  is  annexed,  and  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  lhave  the 
honor  of  transmitting  to  you  two  fac  simile  copies  of  the 
original  declaration  of  Independence,  engrossed  on 
parchment,  conformably  to  a secret  resolution  of  con- 
gress, of  19th  July,  1776,  to  be  signed  by  every  member 
of  congress,  and  accordingly  signed  on  the  2nd  day  of 
August  of  the  same  year. 

Of  this  document,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, the  original,  deposited  in  this  department,  exhibits 
your  name, as  one  of  the  signers.  The  records  herewith 
transmitted  are  copies  as  exact  as  the  art  of  engraving 
can  present  of  the  instrument  itself,  as  well  as  of  the 
signatures  to  it.  While  performing  the  duty  thus  assign- 
ed to  me,  permit  me  to  ielicitate  you  and  the  country 
which  is  reaping  the  reward  of  your  labors,  as  well  that 
your  hand  was  affixed  to  that  record  of  glory,  as  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  near  half  a century,  you  survive  to  re- 
ceive this  tribute  oi'  reverence  and  gratitude  from  your 
children,  the  present  fathers  of  the  land. 

With  every  sentiment  ot  veneration,  I have  the  honor 
of  subscribing  mvseJf,  your  fellow  citizen, 

JOHN  QUIN  Gif  ADAMS. 

REPLY. 

doughorogan  Manor,  5th  July,  1824. 

Sir,  I have  received  your  polite  and  friendly  letter  of 
the  24th  June,  with  the  two  engraved  copies  of  the  dec- 
laration of  Independence,  voted  at  the  last  session  of 
congress,  to  be  presented  to  the  signers  of  thet  declara- 
tion. 

As  one  of  them,  I am  gratified  and  honoured  by  this 
testimony  of  respect  paid  to  the  Jiving,  and  to  the  mem- 
ories of  the  deceased,  who  adopted  that  bold  yet  neces- 
sary measure. 

That  the  country  has  prospered  under  it,  I rejoice;  that 
it  may  continue  to  prosper,  is  my  ardent  wish;  disunion 
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party  spirit,  and  selfish  interest  in  those  delegated  to  j 
contrress,  and  corruption  of  those  who  who  administer 
the  government,  can  only  mar  the  benefits  secured  to  the 
nation  bv  die  present  confederation. 

With  sentiments  of  the  greatest  respect,!  remain 
vour  most  obedient  serv’t, 

CHARLES  CARROLL  ol  Carrollton. 

The  corresponding  secretary  read  a letter  from  Lon- 
don, stating  that  the  rare  works,  relating  to  the  early 
hist..ry  of  Maryland,  recently  ordered  by  the  society, 
had  been  sold  before  the  order  arrived. 

Mr.  Brune,  reported  a list  of  the  books  in  the  library 
of  Harvard  college,  relating  to  the  history  of  Maryland. 

The  society  then  listened  with  much  interest  to  N.  C. 
Brooks,  esq  , who  commenced  reading  a translation  of 
the  journal  kept  by  father  Andrew  White,  during  the 
voyage  of  the  first  settlers  of  Maryland,  and  for  several 
succeeding  years.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  having  com- 
pelled Mr.  Brooks  to  suspend  his  reading,  he  was 
requested  to  resume  it  at  the  next  meeing.  The  society 
then  adjourned. 

1845  January  monthly  meeting  On  the  evening  of  the 
2d  at  the  historical  rooms, the  society  was  called  to  order, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  read  and  appro- 
ved. Donations  anddeposites  for  the  library  and  cabinet, 
received  since  the  last  report,  were  announced. 

From  Samuel  W.  Smith,  esq.  a folio  atlas  in  3 vols., 
containing  maps  of  the  world,  with  beautifully  illumina- 
ted title  pages,  published  in  Paris  in  1692; — from  Gen. 
Smith  a large  number  of  pamphlets;  from  Wm.  Hollins, 
esq.  an  interesting  map  of  North  America,  of  the  date  of 
1763,  on  which  are  delineated  the  southern  boundaries 
of  South  Carolina  by  charter  in  1665,  the  limits  of  the 
same  as  stipulated  in  173S;  the  southern  boundaries  of 
Virginia  and  N.  England  (extending  to  the  Pacific)  in 
1609;  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  same  by  charter  in 
1620,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Hudson’s  bay  company 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; — from  Geo.  B. Coale,  esq.  a fac 
simile  of  Washington’s  accounts  during  the  revolution, 
with  several  valuable  works; — from  Wm.  Talbot,  esq.  a 
copy  of  the  laws  of  Md.  dated  1727,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  work  printed  in  the  state.  Donations  were  also 
received  from  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Charles  B. 
Lafitte,  Dr.  Snodgrass,  and  the  New  York  historical  so- 
ciety. 

Among  the  papers  presented  by  Mr.  Coale  was  the 
following  letter  from  Gen.  Washington: 

Mount  Vernon,  May  16,  1785. 

Dear  sir,  In  for  a penny,  in  for  a pound,  is  an  old 
adage.  I am  so  hackneyed  to  the  touches  of  the  painter’s 
pencil,  that  I am  now  altogether  at  .their  beck,  arid  sit 
like  patience  on  a monument  whilst  they  are  delineating 
the  lines  of  my  face. 

It  is  a proof  among  many  others,  of  what  habit  and 
custom  can  effect.  At  first  I was  as  impatient  at  the  re- 
quest, and  as  restive  under  the  operation,  as  a colt  is  of 
the  saddle.  The  next  time  I submitted  very  reluctantly 
but  with  lass  flouncing.  Now,  no  dray  moves  more 
readily  to  the  thill  than  I do  to  the  painter’s  chair.  It 
may  easily  be  conceived  therefore  that  I yielded  a ready 
obedience  to  your  request,  and  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Pine. 

Letters  from  England,  recommendatory  of  this  gentle- 
man, came  to  my  hand  previous  to  his  arrival  iu  America 
not  only  as  an  artist  of  acknowledged  eminence,  but  as 
one  who  had  discovered  a friendly  disposition  towards 
this  country — for  which,  it  seems,  he  had  been  marked. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you.  I shall  always 
feel  an  interest  in  your  happiness — and  with  Mrs. 
Washington’s  compliments  and  best  wishes  joined  to  my 
own  for  Mrs.  Hopkinson  and  yourself,  I am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  ob’t  and  aflee’e.  humble  servant, 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 

Francis  Hopkinson,  esq. 

The  gentlemen  proposed  as  candidates  for  member- 
ship at  the  last  meeting  were  unanimously  elected,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  as  candidates, 
to  he  voted  for  at  the.  next  meeting: 

Candidates  for  active  membership — Chas.  E Wethered, 
Jacob  R.  Dtege,  William  Norris,  Nathaniel  Williams, 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  Henry  Tiffany,  Lloyd  N.  Rogers, 
Rev  R.  H.  Ball,  Robert  Hull,  Wm  Hamilton,  Jr.  and 
James  S.  Waters. 

Letters  ofacknowh  dgment  to  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary were  read  from  John  MacTavish,  esq.,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  an  interesting  letter  from 
Prof.  Jared  Sparks,  conveying  some  information  in  ref- 
erence to  papers  in  the  British  offices,  re'iating  to  the 
colonial  history  of  Maryland. 

The  library  committee  was  instructed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  annual  address,  to  be 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  February  next. 

Mr.  Brooks  then  resumed  the  reading  of  father 
White’s  journal,  after  which  the  society  adjourned  to 
Thursday  evening,  Jan.  16th. 


Auction  duties 
Bank  stock — for  dividends 


20.665  50 
28,600  00 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company 
for  the  1-5  of  the  receipts  from  passen- 
gers on  the  Washington  branch  41,040  29 

Baltimore  and  Su-quehanna  rail  road  com- 
pany— for  interest  20,000  00 

Costs  of  suit  128  04 

Fines  and  forfeitures  4.914  42 

Interests  on  personal  accounts  2,647  75 

Licences  to  Auctioneers  5,400  00 

by  the  clerks  of  the  county  and 

Baltimore  city  courts  86,978  61 

by  the  commissioners  of  lotte- 
ries 8,621  34 

Legislature — for  repayments  183  57 

Loan  of  1843— ch.  310  30.000  00 

Land  office  2,443  41 

Miscellaneous  repayments  113  60 

Road  stock  — for  dividends  45,738  75 

Slates  tobacco  inspection  Balti.  25,504  87 

State  hay  scales  in  Baltimore  670  63 

State  live  stock  scales  in  Balt.  4,755  86 

Stale  Pratt  street  wharf  603  09 

Sundry  officers  E.  shore,  on  old  accounts  6,894  73 
Tax  for  colonization  9,636  43 

Taxes  use  of  the  Colcni.  Society  1;381  25 

Taxes  in  chancery  674  32 

Taxes  on  plantiffs  5,772  25 

Taxes  on  commissions  162  45 

Taxes  on  foreign  insurance  2,062  26 

Taxes  on  protests  1,455  75 

The  direct  taxes  366,332  79 

The  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  Canal 

companies — for  interest  10,000  00 

Union  manufacturing  Co.  dividend  600  00 

And  there  remain  in  the  treasury  1st  De- 
cember, 1843  73,317  10 


Making  an  aggregate  of 

Of  the  sums  so  received  amounting  to 
$25,667  53,  were  for  reve- 
nue accrued  before  the 
year  1844,  viz: 

On  account  of 

Auction  duties  1,000  00 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 

rail  road  company  20,000  00 

Fines  and  forfeitures  2,372  35 

Licenses  10,945  45 

Sundry  officers  of  E-  shore 
on  old  account  6,894  78 

Tax  on  colonization  4,617  24 

Taxes  use  of  colonization 

society  155  30 

Taxes  in  chancery  671  87 

Taxes  on  plaintiffs  1,522  56 

Taxes  direct  and  income  93,856  15 


$816,796  61 


743,479  51 


Surplus  Revenue — for  ac- 
count of  the  int.  thereof 
for  free  schools 
Slate  colonization 
The  Annapolis  and  Elk- 
rulge  rail  road  company 
Indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
The  Judiciary- 
The  legislature 
Library 
Militia 

Maryland  hospital 
State  colonization  society 
The  sinking  fund 

And  there  remained  in  the 
treasury  1st  December, 
1844,  the  oalance  of 
That  balance  is  subject  to 
the  following  charges  to 
the  1st  December,  1844 
viz: 

To  pay  civil  officers 
Colleges  academies  and 
Schools 
Commission  to  deputies  of 
the  attorney  general 
Expenses  on  account  of  the 
militia 

Indian  annuities 
Pensions 

Creditors  of  the  Annapolis 
and  Eikridge  rail  road 
company 

The  journals  of  accounts 
from  1839  to  1843,  inclu- 
sive 

The  Judiciary- 
The  tobacco  warehouse 
fund  on  account  Loan  of 
1843 

The  state  colonization  so- 
ciety— the  Taxes  for 
their  use, 

So  much  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  1844  to  augment 
the  library 

The  interest  on  the  public 
Debt 

Amounting  to 


34.069  36 

10,000  <)0 

3,693  79 
1,665  30 
37,284  67 
56,342  90 
550  30 
1,832  77 
5,000  00 
1,063  37 
10,900  00 


142,264  23 


FINANCES  F MARYLAND. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Treasury , Annapolis,  30(4  Dec.  1844. 

To  the  honorable  the  General  Assembly  t if  Maryland-. 
The  Treasurer,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  December  session, 
1824,  chapter  149,  submits  the  following  report: 

In  the  year  ended  1st  December,  1844,  he 
received  $743,479  51,  viz:  $430,777  44 
in  cash  and  $312,702  01  in  coupons 
and  certificates  of  interest,  viz: 

On  account  of 


To  which  add  the  following 
receipts  on  account  of 
Costs  of  suit — repay- 
ments $128  04 

The  legislature — re- 
payments 183  57 

Miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, repayments  113  60 

Making  — 

That  amount  deducted 
from  the  receipts  into 
the  treasury  in  1844, 
shews  the  amount  of  re- 
venue which  accrued 
and  was  received  in  that 
year  to  have  been  this 
sum 

Of  the  said  aggregate  in 
the  treasury  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ended  1st  De- 
cember, 1844,  amoun- 
ting to 

He  disbursed  in  that-  year 
$635,524  61,  on  the  fol- 
lowing ascounts,  viz: 
Civil  officers 

Colleges  academies  and 
Schools 
Commissions 
Contingent  expenses 
Indian  Annuites 
Interest  on  the  public  debt 
Miscellaneous  expenses 
Pensions 

State  Tobacco  warehouse 
in  Baltimore 

Stale  tobacco  inspection  in 

Baltimore 


425  21 


142,689  44 


600,790  07 


816,796  61 


28,40808 
376,332  79 
20,000  00 

10,000  00 

30,000  00 
42521 


635,524  61 


181,272  00 


3,218  33 

2,600  00 

405  70 

316  66 
63  88 
3,885  13 

1,116  39 

951  44 
7,194  84 

15,000  00 

1,366  25 

66  39 
1,432,154  51 


And  shewing  the  treasury 
to  be  deficient  the  1st 
December,  1844,  by  the 
sum  of. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  1st  Dec. 1843 
Its  receipts  in  the  the  year  ended  1st 
Dec.  1844,  from  all  sources — amoun- 
ted to 

$278,313  43  of  which  was  ordinary  re- 
venne  thai  accrued  in 
the  year — 

like  revenue  which  had 
accrued  before 
the  amount  of  direct 
and  income  taxes 
the  amount  received 
from  the  Balt,  and  Sus. 
Rail  Road  Company, 
the  amount  received 
from  the  Susq.  & Tide 
Water  Canal  Comps, 
the  loan,  per  ch.  310  of 
1843,  and 

for  Costs  of  Suit  and 
Repayments. 


1,468,339  52 

1,287,067  52 
73,317  10 

743,479  51 


11,695  53 

18,400  00 
2,194  75 
2,743  15 
66  66 
395,059  62 
10,393  37 
.8,955  55 

15,469  62 

8,143  90 


$743,479  51 

Making  an  aggregate  of 
Its  Disbursements  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to,  viz: 

$225,464  99  on  account  of  ordinary  ex- 
penses, 

395,059  62  Int.  on  Public  Debt, 

15,000 00  New  Tob.  Warehouse. 


816,796  61 
635,524  61 


$635,524  61 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury,  1st  Dec.  1844, 
of  $181,272  00 

Insufficient  to  pay  all  liabilities  to  that  day,  by  the 
sum  of  $1,287,067  52 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions  given  in  section  2, 
chapter  208,  of  December  Session,  1843,  I have  ap- 
pointed agents  in  Carroll,  Somerset,  Worcester,  and 
Talbot  counties;  the  agent  of  Carroll  has  paid  into 
the  Treasury,  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty 
nine  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents;  and  since  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  agent  for  Somerset,  ap- 
pointed in  August  last,  has  -paid  twenty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and  forty-four 
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cents,  it  being  nearly  two-thirds  in  amount  of  all  the 
taxes  due  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  for 
taxes  for  the  years  1841, '42,  ’43,  and  ’44.  The  agent 
for  Worcester  has  too  recently  entered  on  his  duties 
to  have  made  any  returns,  and  I have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a bond  from  the  agent  appointed  for  Talbot. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  chap.  310,  De- 
cember session,  1843,  I negotiated  a loan  of  thiity 
thousand  dollars  at  par,  the  best  terms  on  which  it 
could  be  obtained,  and  contracted  with  Messrs. 
James  Curley  & Son  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  the 
erection  of  a Tobacco  warehouse  as  prescribed  by 
said  act. 

On  the  25th  of  June  last,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  263,  sections  1 and  2,  the 
Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  Canal  Companies  de- 
posited with  the  Treasurer  their  bonds  respectively, 
viz:  the  Susquehanna  Canal  Company  its.bond  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  Tide  Water  Canal  Com- 
pany, its  bond  for  fifty  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  in  payment  of  the  interest,  and  dif- 
ference of  exchange  of  currencyvon  the  loan,  autho- 
rised by  the  act  “entitled  an  act  to  ensure  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Susquehanna  Canal,  and  of  the  Tide 
Water  Canal,  passed  at  December  session,  eighteeen 
hundred  and  thirty  eight,  chapter  four  hundred  and 
sixteen,”  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1844. 

These  companies  paid,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fore- 
going report,  ten  thousand  dollars/  anterior  to  the  1st 
last.,  and  they  have  since  paid  ten  thousand  more, 
making  in  all,  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  they  ac- 
company their  remittances  with  the  request,  that 
after  so  much  as  is  required,  shall  have  been  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  above  bonds  to 
the  state,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  the  residue 
may  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  which 
will  be  due  on  their  debt,  in  London  on  the  1st  Jan. 
next. 

The  Treasurer  thinking  it  questionable  whether 
such  application  of  this  money  can  be  made,  deter- 
mined, as  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly  was  near  at  hand,  to  await  its  instructions 
on  the  subject,  and  now  submits  it  to  their  decision. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the  balance  ou 
the  advance  by  the  Messrs.  Baring  has  been  repaid; 
their  commission  as  agents  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt  of  Maryland,  payable  in  London,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  exchange  has  also  been  paid;  but  they  still 
claim  a considerable  balance,  which  the  Treasurer 
did  not  feel  authorized  to  pay,  made  up  of  a charge 
for  interest  on  their  advance,  charges  of  interest  on 
former  payments,  in  consequence  of  their  not  having 
received  the  necessary  funds  in  time,  together  with 
charges  for  printing,  postage,  and  other  charges  as 
will  hereafter  be  mors  fully  reported. 

1 would  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  taxes  on  the 
stocks  of  banks  and  other  incorporated  companies, 
the  existing  ones  having  been  so  construed  as  to  per- 
mit a considerable  portion  of  the  stocks  of  these  com- 
panies to  escape  taxation. 

There  in  another  kindred  subject  to  which  1 would 
invite  your  attention.  I mean  the  law  relating  to  the 
tax  on  the  stocks  of  the  city  of  Baltimore;  no  revenue 
from  that  source  has  reached  the  treasury  for  two 
years  past.  By  chap.  281,  of  December  session  1841, 
section  4,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Register  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  semi-annually  to  withhold  and  pay 
over  to  the  collector  of  the  city,  out  of  the  interest 
on  the  stock  of  the  city,  the  respective  portions  of 
tax  due  by  the  holders  of  said  stock.  This  duty  it 
appears  has  not  been  performed,  and  by  chapter  289, 
of  December  session,  1843,  the  Register  is  directed 
to  set  apart  and  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
state,  out  of  the  interest  on  the  stock  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  the  amount  of  tax  levied  on  said  stock, 
under  the  act  of  March  session  1841,  chapter  23,  and 
its  supplements,  without  reference  to  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  stockholders,  which  he  has  thus  far 
failed  to  do;  under  these  circumstances,  I have  felt 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  communicate  the  facts,  that 
such  measures  as  you  may  deem  requisite  to  remedy 
the  defect  may  be  taken.  N 

ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  CURRENT  TEAR. 

The  probable  receipts  in  the  current  year,  in  virtue  of  sub- 
sisting laws,  he  estimates  as  follows,  to  wit: 

[The  details  of  these  estimates  we  nave  to  omit  for 
want  of  room,  and  in  place  thereof  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing aggregates.] 

Licenses  granted  by  the  courts,  90,000  00 

Colonization  tax,  10,000  00 

do.  use  of  colonization  society,  1,000  00 
Auctioneers’  licenses,  6,000  00 

Auction  duties,  20,000  00 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,  28,000  00 

do.  road  stock,  40,000  00 

Tobacco  inspections,  25,000  00 


Washington  and  Baltimore  railroad, 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad, 

Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  Company,  40,000  00 
Direct  tax  and  income  tax, 

Chancery  tax,  tax  on  plaintiffs,  on  pro-] 
tests,  on  foreign  insurances,  escheats,  1 
fines  and  forfeitures,  interest,  &c  , &c 
(severally  estimated)  aggregate, 


'} 


40,000 

00 

20,000 

00 

40,000 

00 

400,000 

00 

16,000 

00 

$734,100  00 

Estimated  demand  on  the  treasury  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Session  of  the  general  assembly  $55,000 

Salaries  of  governor  and  officers  11,630 

Revolutionary  pensions  10,260 

Colleges  and  schools  19,900 

Free  schools  34,069 

Interest  on  public  debt  655,341 

Salaries  to  tobacco  inspectors  and  clerks  7,800 

Building  tobacco  warehouse  15,000 

Colonization  11,381 

The  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  3,000 

Sundry  otner  items,  contingent,  miscella- 
neous, aggregate  66,747 


Exceeding  the  probable  receipts  as 
estimated  by 

And  swell  the  actual  deficit  of  -1st 
December,  1844 


$890,128 
156,028  43 
1,308,874  36 


To  a deficit  1st  December,  1845,  pro- 
bable without  further  legislation,  of  $1,461,902  79 
Of  the  free  schools'  fund  and  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
slate,  he  submits  the  following  report. 

On  the  1st  December,  1843,  there  re- 
mained in  the  treasury  to  the  credit 
of  said  funds  a balance  in  cash  of  $26,015  97 
In  the  year  ended  1st  Dec., 

1844,  he  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  sinking  fund  78,299  50 
The  free  schools’  fund  63,808  65 

Amounting  to  142,108  15 


Making  an  aggregate  of  168,124  12 

Of  this  amount  he  disbursed  during  the  year,  (as 
per  items  given)  say: 

For  commission,  postage,  &c.,  & c.  $403  57 

Redemption  of  state  loan  11,233  33 

Invested  . 66,046  95 


On  account  of  free  trade 
School  fund,  to  the  several  counties 


And  leaving  in  the  treasury  1st  De- 
cember, 1844 


77,683  85 
67,393  96 

145,170  81 


23,106  31 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  resolution  No. 
20,  of  December  session,  1843,  the  treasurer  pro- 
ceeded to  dispose  of  the  coupons  and  certificates  of 
interest  due  upon  the  bonds  and  stock  of  the  state. 
Under  this  authority  he  has  disposed  of  all  the  inter- 
est of  1841  and  1843,  and  a large  part  of  that  of 
1844,  which  was  due.  Most  of  the  counties  having 
paid  the  taxes  of  1842  before  the  passage  of  the  re- 
solution, a very  small  portion  only  of  the  interest  of 
that  year  had  been  disposed  of.  By  this  operation 
the  fund  in  the  course  of  the  year  has  extinguished 
eighty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dol- 
lars and  thirteen  cents  of  the  public  debt. 

The  balance  due  on  the  sterling  debt  in  London, 
to  the  1st  January,  1842,  has  been  as  already  staled, 
paid,  and  I have  directed  the  commissioners  of  loans 
to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  the  balance  due  at  the 
loan  office  on  the  currency  debt  to  the  same  date. 

Very  respectfully  their  obedient  servant, 

D.  CLAUDE,  treasurer,  Md. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  & MASSACHUSETTS. 


GOV.  BRIGGS  SPECIAL  MESSAGE, 

To  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  January  6,  1845, 
relative  to  Mr.  Hoar. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

In  March,  1843,  the  legislature  of  this  common- 
wealth passed  resolves  authorising  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  to  ap- 
point agents  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  New  Orleans,  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  to  collect  and  transmit  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nurnoer  and  names  of  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  who  may  have  been  imprisoned  in 
either  of  those  cities  without  the  allegation  of  any 
crime;  and  those  resolutions  authorised  the  agent  to 
bring  one  or  more  suits  in  behalf  of  persons  thus 
imprisoned,  at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealth. 

Under  these  resolves,  my  predecessors,  appointed 
two  persons  successively  in  the  city  of  N.  Orleans, 
and  one  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  all  of  whom  de,- 
clined  serving  as  agents  under  their  appointment. 


In  March,  1844,  an  additional  resolve  was  passed, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  agents  to  reside  in 
the  cities  above  named,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  object  of  the  first  named  resolves.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  an  agent  living 
in  each  of  those  cities  was  appointed,  and  commis- 
sions were  sent  to  them.  They  both  declined  the 
trust.  In  compliance  with  what  was  deemed  to  be 
the  intention  and  direction  of  the  legislature,  that 
a;ents  shall  be  appointed,  I nominated  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  to  the  agency  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Hubbard,  of  Pitts- 
field, to  the  agency  in  Louisiana.  Their  nomina- 
tions having  been  confirmed  by  the  council,  they 
were  appointed  and  commissioned  accordingly. 

In  November  Mr.  Hoar  left  the  commonwealth, 
and  proceeded  to  Charleston  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  agency.  On  reaching  Charleston,  he 
addressed  a note  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  in  re- 
spectful terms,  informing  him  of  his  appointment 
and  the  nature  of  the  duties  he  had  to  perform. 

How  this  agent  of  the  commonwealth  wa9  re- 
garded and  treated  by  the  authorities  of  South  Caro- 
lina, will  be  shown  by  the  official  proceedings  of  her 
legislature,  embodied  in  a report,  and  a series  of  re- 
solutions which  I have  since  received  from  the  go- 
vernor of  the  state,  and  which  I herewith  transmit 
to  you.  I also  communicate  to  you  a report  from 
Mr.  Hoar,  giving  an  account  of  his  attempt  to  exe- 
cute the  trust  committed  to  him,  and  of  his  treat- 
ment by  the  citizens  of  Charleston. 

In  the  second  section  of  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  passed  on  the  29th  day  of  Dec., 
1835,  it  is  enacted  “That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  to  come  into  this 
state,  on  board  any  vessel,  as  cook,  steward,  or  mari- 
ner, or  in  any  other  employment  on  board  such  ves- 
sel; and  in  case  any  vessel  shall  arrive  in  any  port 
or  harbor  of  this  state,  from  any  other  state  or  fo- 
reign port,  having  on  board  any  free  negro,  or  per- 
son of  color,  employed  on  board  such  vessel,  as  a 
cook,  steward  or  mariner,  or  in  any  other  employ- 
ment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  port  or  harbor  is  situated,  imme- 
diately on  the  arrival  of  such  vessel,  to  apprehend 
such  free  negro  or  person  of  color,  so  arriving  con- 
trary to  this  act,  and  to  confine  him  or  her  closely 
in  jail,  until  such  vessel  shall  be  hauled  off  from  the 
wharf,  and  ready  to  proceed  to  sea.  And  that  when 
said  vessel  is  ready  to  sail,  the  captain  of  the  said 
vessel  shall  be  bound  to  carry  away  the  said  free 
negro,  or  person  of  color,  and  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  or  her  commitment.’’ 

Under  this  extraordinary  law  many  of  our  color- 
ed citizens,  who  have  entered  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton on  board  our  vessels,  in  the  pursuit  of  a lawful 
commerce,  and  complying  with  all  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  regulating  commerce 
among  the  states,  have  been  from  time  to  time  seiz- 
ed by  the  officers  of  that  state,  taken  from  their 
ships,  and  confined  in  their  public  prisons  until  their 
vessels  were  ready  t > depart,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  expense  of  their  detention.  The 
color  of  their  skin  was  the  only  offence  which  sub- 
jected those  citizens  to  a felon’s  treatment. 

The  legislature  and  people  of  Massachusetts  be- 
lieve that  law  of  South  Carolina  to  be  in  direct  and 
palpable  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  “the  citi- 
zens of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several 
states,”  and  also  of  that  part  of  the  constitution 
which  confers  upon  congress  the  power  “to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations  among  the  se- 
veralsfnlcs  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.”  With  a 
view  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  these  wrongs  upon 
her  own  citizens,  under  what  she  considered  the 
harsh  and  unconstitutional  law  of  a sister  state, 
Massachusetts  wished,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in 
the  resolves  of  her  legislature,  and  which  she  consi- 
dered perfectly  respectful  to  that  sister  stale,  to 
bring  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  that 
law  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  the 
appointed  tribunal  of  this  union  to  settle  questions 
of  this  kind. 

The  late  William  Wirt,  when  he  was  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States,  was  called  upon  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  his  opinion  of  a law  of 
the  slate  of  South  Carolina,  which,  in  principles  and 
in  its  essential  features,  was  the  same  a3  the  present 
law.  In  that  opinion  he  said:  “It  seems  very  clear 
to  me  that  this  section  of  the  law  of  South  Carolina 
is  incompatible  with  the  national  constitution  and 
the  laws  passed  under  it,  and  is  therefore  void.” 

A subject  of  the  British  government  was  impri- 
soned in  Charleston,  under  this  law  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  his  case  was  brought  before  the  late  learn- 
ed and  distinguished  William  Johnson,  a judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  for  bis  ad- 
judication and  decision.  Judge  Johnson  was  then  a 
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citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and  a resident  of  Charles- 
ton. He  was  familiar  with  this  remarkable  law, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  passed,  and 
the  reasons  urged  in  its  favor  by  its  supporters.  No 
one  could  charge  him,  any  more  than  they  could 
Mr.  Wirt,  with  hostility  to  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  state. 

In  a very  able  and  elaborate  opinion  pronounced 
in  that  case,  he  said,  “But  it  was  not  necessary  to 
give  this  candid  expose  of  the  grounds  which  this 
law  assumes;  for  it  is  a subject  of  positive  proof 
that  it  is  altogether  irreconcileable  with  the  powers 
of  the  general  government;  that  it  necessarily  com- 
promits  the  public  peace,  and  tends  to  embroil  us 
with,  if  not  separate  us  from,  our  sister  states;  in 
short,  that  it  leads  to  a dissolution  of  the  union,  and 
implies  a direct  attack  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.”  And  further,  he  says — “Upon  the 
whole,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  state  act  now  under  consideration  is  un- 
constitutional and  void,  and  that  every  arrest  made 
under  it  subjects  the  parties  making  it  to  an  action 
of  trespass.” 

Under  a law  thus  characterised  by  these  eminent 
jurists,  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  been  im- 
prisoned in  the  jails  of  South  Carolina.  To  prevent 
a continuance  of  this  injustice  to  her  unoffending 
and  peaceful  citizens,  she  sought,  by  the  means 
pointed  out  in  the  resolves  above  referred  to,  to  aid 
them  to  bring  their  case  before  the  common  judicial 
tribunal  of  the  union  for  its  decision.  For  pursuing 
this  course,  every  step  of  which  has  been  friendly, 
constitutional,  and  respectful  to  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  and  her  authorities,  the  legislature  of  that 
state  has  seen  fit  to  denounce  her  in  no  measured 
terms,  and  to  ascribe  to  her  motives  entirely  foreign 
from  the  real  and  avowed  ones,  under  which  she 
acted,  and  to  say  that  “our  agent  came  there,  not  as 
a citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  as  the  emissary  of 
a foreign  government,  hostile  to  their  domestic  in- 
stitutions, and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  subverting 
their  internal  police,”  and  then  proceed  to  pass  re- 
solutions expelling  that  agent  from  their  state. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts  that  can  be  tortured  into  the  evidence 
of  any  such  purpose  as  is  unjustly  ascribed  to  them; 
and  the  conduct,  the  private  and  public  character  of 
that  agent  who  was  compelled  to  leave  the  state  by 
demonstrations  of  popular  violence  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  was  a pledge  that  he  was  incapable  of 
interferring  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  ano- 
ther state.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Hoar  under  the 
circumstances,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  marked  by 
that  prudence,  firmness,  and  wisdom  which  have 
distinguished  his  character  through  his  life.  Who 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  this  course  of  South  Caroli- 
na to  sustain  and  enforce  such  a law  directly  leads 
to  what  her  own  eminent  jurist,  with  judicial  and 
prophetic  wisdom,  declared  would  be  its  conse- 
quence? 

In  a report  made  by  a committee  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  upon  this  sub- 
ject, some  two  or  three  years  since,  the  committee 
say,  “It  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  application 
of  these  laws  to  foreign  vessels,  has  of  late  years 
been  suspended.”  If  this  is  the  case,  what  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  this  discrimination  between  the 
vessels  of  sister  states,  coming  into  their  ports  under 
the  laws  of  congress  regulating  commerce  among 
the  slates,  and  foreign  vessels,  coming  into  the  same 
ports,  under  the  laws  regulating  commerce  with  fo- 
reign nations?  Can  it  be  doubled  that  if  the  autho- 
rized agent  of  a foreign  government,  sent  to  Charles- 
ton to  procure  the  liberation,  by  peaceful  and  legal 
means,  of  a subject  imprisoned  under  this  law  of 
South  Carolina,  had  received  such  treatment  as  the 
agent  of  Massachusetts  met  with,  that  government 
would  have  been  justified,  by  the  usages  of  nations, 
in  sending  a ship  of  war  to  seek  redress  by  battering 
down  the  walls  of  the  prison  that  held  their  injured 
subject? 

In  the  report  adopted  by  her  legislature,  it  is  said 
that  South  Carolina,  by  entering  into  the  union, 
“yielded  the  right  to  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  congress.” 
Did  it  not  occur  to  the  legislature  of  that  stale,  dur 
ing  the  progress  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings, 
that  her  sister  states  had  also  “yielded  their  right  to 
keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,”  and 
that  their  hands  were  tied,  by  their  obligation  to  that 
union,  from  pursuing  that  course  to  obtain  redress 
for  indignities  offered  to  themselves,  and  wrongs 
done  to  their  citizens,  which  is  open  to  all  foreign 
stales  and  nations?  Such  a suggestion  would  seem 
naturally  to  present  itself  to  the  people  of  a brave 
and  high-minded  state. 

What  course  it  becomes  Massachusetts  to  pursue, 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  will  be  for  the 
legislature  to  decide.  I have  no  doubt  she  will, 
with  firmness  and  dignity,  maintain  all  her  constitu- 


tional rights,  and  whilst  she  holds  herself  bound  to 
respect  the  rights  of  her  sister  states,  and  to  dis- 
charge towards  them  and  the  union  all  her  obliga- 
tions, she  will  claim  from  them  the  fulfilment  of  all 
their  obligations  to  her.  In  the  unyielding  pur- 
suit of  these  objects,  I am  sure  she  will  do  nothing 
unworthy  of  herself,  or  derogatory  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  confederacy  of  which  she  is  a member. 

The  resolutions  of  South  Carolina  and  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Hoar,  being  transmitted  in  the  original,  I re- 
spectfully request  that  they,  together  with  this  mes- 
sage, may  be  communicated  by  the  honorable  house 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. 

GEO.  N.  BRIGGS. 

Couticil  Chamber.  Glh  January , 1845. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  SAMUEL 
HOAR. 


THE  AGENT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TO 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Sir:  I transmit  to  you,  to  be  presented  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  commonwealth,  the  following  ac- 
count of  my  proceedings,  in  my  agency  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  under  the  resolves  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  of  March  24th,  1843,  and  March 
16th,  1844. 

I arrived  in  Charleston  about  six  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  November.  In  the  course 
of  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  his  excellency  the  governor,  I ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
of  which  the  following  is  a copy: 

“ Charleston,  28tli  Nov.  1844. 

Sir:  Your  excellency  is  already  informed  of  re- 
monstrances made  by  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, against  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  her 
citizens  in  South  Carolina  against  whom  the  com- 
mission of  no  crime  is  alleged.  The  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  has  recently  passed  a resolve  au- 
thorising the  governor  of  the  state  to  appoint  an 
agent  ‘for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  transmitting 
accurate  information  respecting  the  number  and  the 
names  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  who  have  here- 
tofore been,  or  may  be,  during  the  period  of  the  en- 
gagement of  the  agent,  imprisoned  without  the  alle- 
gation of  any  crime.’  The  agent  is  also  authorised 
to  bring  and  prosecute  one  or  more  suits,  in  behalf 
of  any  citizen  that  may  be  so  imprisoned,  at  theex- 
pen9e  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  haring 
the  legality  o(  such  imprisonment  tried  and  deter- 
mined in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

“The  governor  of  Massachusetts  has  appointed 
me  an  agent  of  that  state  to  execute  the  purposes 
above  mentioned,  and  1 arrived  in  this  city  this 
morning  for  that  purpose. 

“I  do  not  know  that  your  excellency  will  consider 
it  proper  in  any  way  to  notice  this  subject,  yet  pro- 
priety seemed  to  require  this  communication. 

“With  great  respect,  your  excellency’s  obd’t 
servt,  “SAMUEL  HOAR. 

“ His  excellency  J.  H.  Hammond,  governor  of  South 

Carolina .” 

On  the  next  morning,  which  wa<  Friday,  I called 
on  Mr.  Eggleston,  the  gentleman  who  had  received 
before  mean  appointn.ent  to  this  agency  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts,  and  requested  him  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 
This  I did  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  access  to 
the  records  of  orders  on  sentences  to  imprisonment 
of  our  colored  seamen,  or  other  citizens.  Mr.  Eg- 
gleston readily  acceded  to  my  request,  but  observed 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  best  that  he  should 
first  see  the  mayor  and  explain  to  him  my  purposes, 
before  I should  go  to  his  office  to  be  introduced  to 
him.  To  this  I assented,  and  he  left  me  in  his  office 
to  await  his  return.  He  was  absent  a considerable 
lime,  and  on  his  return  he  informed  me  that  the  may- 
or was  at  Columbia,  where  the  legislature'  was  in 
session;  that  he  had  been  conversing  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  temporarily  discharged  the  duties  of 
mayor,  and  that  they  both  concluded  it  would  be 
best  for  me  to  await  the  return  of  the  mayor,  before 
attempting  to  do  anything  relating  to  the  business 
on  which  1 was  sent.  1 accordingly  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  time,  the  mayor  not  having  return- 
ed, awaiting  his  arrival,  till  Monday  afternoon, 
without  meeting  any  occurrence  worth  relating. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday  I was  informed  that 
Governor  Hammond  had  communicated  my  letter 
to  the  legislature  at  Columbia,  and  that  it  had  rais- 
ed a great  commotion.  After  conversing  some  time 
on  the  subject  I walked  out  from  lodgings  some  dis- 
tance, and  on  returning,  at  dark,  I met  at  the  hotel 
where  I lodged  three  gentlemen,  standing  in  the 
piazza  near  the  door.  As  soon  as  I ascended  the 
steps  one  of  them  stepped  forward  and  said,  “Is 
yoar  name  Hoar,  sir?”  I answered  yes.  He  then 
said,  “I  am  the  sheriff  of  Charleston  District,  and  I 
have  some  business  with  you,  sir.”  This  he  uttered 


with  great  warmth  and  earnestness.  He  then  intro- 
duced to  me  one  of  the  other  gentlemen  as  the  act- 
ing mayor  of  the  city  and  one  of  the  aldermen,  and 
the  other  as  another  alderman.  I invited  them  to 
walk  up  into  a common  sitting  room  of  the  house. 

When  seated,  the  sheriff  inquired  of  me  what  my 
business  was  in  Charleston.  I answered  that  I had 
communicated  my  business  to  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  stated  to  him  in  substance  what  my 
business  was.  He  then  said  “it  is  suspected  that  you 
are  an  abolitionist,  and  have  come  here  to  accom- 
plish some  of  their  measures.  I hesitated  a little, 
doubting  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  say  whether 
I was  an  abolitionist  or  not,  but  soon  concluded  that 
I would  endeavor  to  remove  all  pretences  of  that 
kind,  and  informed  him  that  I was  no  abolitionist , 
that  I had  been  for  many  years  a member  of  the  co- 
lonization society,  between  whom  and  the  aboli- 
tionists there  was  not  much  harmony.  He  then 
said  “some  suspect  that  this  is  all  a hoax;  you  have 
sent  no  credentials.”  This  was  true.  Not  having 
any  negotiations  with  the  governor,  I had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  to  him  a copy  of  my  commission. 
I answered  that  I had  supposed  the  governor  would 
take  my  word  for  the  facts  I had  stated  to  him,  but 
that  1 had  a commission  from  the  goveinor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  I was  willing  to  exhibit  to  and 
one  who  desired  to  see  it.  He  desired  to  see  it,  any 
I went  to  my  room,  brought  and  delivered  it  to  him. 
T am  uncertain  whether  I offered  to  let  him  take  a 
copy  of  it, or  whether  he  first  requested  permission 
to  take  a copy,  but  I gave  permission  to  have  n a !e 
a copy  of  the  commission  and  of  the  resolves  of  tl.e 
legislature,  on  which  it  was  founded.  He  then 
said,  “it  is  considered  a great  insult  on  South  Caro- 
lina by.  Massachusetts,  to  send  an  agent  here  on  such 
business.  This  city  is  highly  incensed.  You  are  in 
great  danger,  and  you  had  better  leave  the  eityss 
soon  as  possible.”  I answered,  that  I had  been  sert 
theie  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts  on  law 
ful  business,  and  that  I could  not  leave  the  city  until 
I had  at  least  attempted  to  perform  that  business. 
He  then  produced  a letter,  which  he  said  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  attorney  general  of  that  state,  ar.d 
read  to  me  a part  of  it,  in  which  the  writer  urged 
the  avoidance  of  a resort  to  lynching,  saying  that  it 
would  disgrace  the  city,  and  adding  that  he  did  not 
know  on  whom  he  could  call  with  more  propriely 
than  on  the  sheriff  to  prevent  this  process.  After 
reading  this  part  of  the  letter,  he  said  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  read  the  rest,  that  he  should  endeavor,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  defend  me,  but  he  added, 
either  that  he  doubted  whether  he  could  do  it,  or 
that  he  did  not  think  he  could  doit.  He  repeated 
several  times  and  with  great  earnestness  thal  the 
citizens  regarded  my  mission  as  a great  insult  from 
Massachusetts,  and  that,  as  a friend,  he  would  ad- 
vise me,  as  the  only  means  of  safety,  to  leave  the 
city  as  soon  as  possible.  I gave  him  substantially 
the  same  answer  as  above  stated,  and  after  one  of 
the  aldermen  had  offered  to  give  me  a receipt  for 
the  papers,  if  I desired  it,  which  I told  him  was  un- 
necessary, they  left  me,  saying  the  papers  should  be 
returned  by  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

On  Tuesday  morning  I waited  at  my  lodgings  un- 
til about  ten  o’clock,  and  not  hearing  from  the  she- 
riff, 1 walked  out,  and  soon  met  him  on  horseback, 
coming,  as  he  said,  to  return  my  papers.  After  de. 
livering  them  to  me,  he  repeated  the  remarks  he  had 
made  on  the  preceding  evening,  on  the  danger  I in- 
curred by  remaining  in  the  city.  After  stating  in 
strong  terms  and  in  an  earnest  manner  the  excited 
state  of  the  city,  and  my  danger,  he  said,  what 
do  you  expect?  You  can  ne^pr  get  a verdict,  and  if 
you  should,  the  marshal  would  need  all  the  troops 
of  the  United  Stales  to  enforce  the  judgment.  I an- 
swered, that  that  was  not  my  business;  that  my  bu- 
siness was,  if  1 could,  to  procure  a judgment.  We 
then  separated,  and  I returned  soon  to  my  lodgings. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  four  or  five  gentle- 
men called  on  me  as  friends,  professing,  and  1 have 
no  doubt  truly,  to  disapprove  of  the  threatened  vio- 
lence of  the  citizens,  but  confirming  what  the  she-- 
riff  had  told  me  respecting  the  commotion  in  the 
city.  They  informed  me  of  the  various  plans  in 
agitation  for  riddiug  the  city  of  my  presence.  The 
mildest  and  most  lenient  measure  which  they  men- 
tioned was,  that  1 should  be  taken,  carried  on  board 
one  of  the  New  York  packets,  and  sent  to  N.  York. 

1 told  them  that  if  that  was  the  manner  in  which  I 
was  to  be  disposed  of,  I should  prefer  being  sent  by 
the  Wilmington  boat  and  the  land  route  by  which  I 
had  come  to  the  city,  but  that  I could  not  voluntarily 
leave  the  city  until  I had  performed  the  business  on 
which  I was  sent.  Their  statements  did  not  mate- 
rially differ  in  anything  else,  from  those  made  by 
the  sheriff. 

Id  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a gentleman  to 
whom  1 had  received  a letter  of  introduction  from  a 
friend  in  Boston,  called  on  me  and  said  that  the 
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sheriff  had  offered,  if  I would  leave  the  city,  that  he 
would,  to  use  his  expression,  agree  a case,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  first, 
and  then  carried  to  the  supreme  court  for  final  deci- 
sion. I told  him  that  1 would  do  it;  that  1 had  no 
desire  to  remain  in  the  city  after  my  business  should 
be  accomplished,  and  the  sheriff  having  belore  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  then  no  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts in  his  custody,  I observed  that  if  we  could  agree 
on  a statement  of  facts,  it  would  very  much  expedite 
my  departure. 

I had  procured  in  Boston  a number  of  the  names 
of  colored  seamen,  who  had  been  taken  out  of  Mas- 
sachusetts vessels  at  Charleston,  and  there  imprison- 
ed under  the  law  in  question,  in  the  name  of  either 


he  said  I should  be  hospitably  received,  and  where  I 
might  remain  until  I could  fix  on  further  measures. 
He  said  that  the  roads  were  muddy;  that  I could  not 
arrive  at  his  house  before  dark,  and  mentioned  a 
tavern  where  he  thought  I might  lodge  in  safety  that 
night,  and  proceed  on  mv  journey  in  the  morning. — 
He  added,  that  if  I desired  it,  he  would  aocompany 
me.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  my  daughter,  who  had 
accompanied  me,  though  in  the  same  house,  was  for- 
tunately lodged  in  a room  quite  remote  from  mine, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  a number  of  women;  that  no 
odium  had  been  excited  towards  her,  and  that  she 
probably  would  be  as  safe  as  the  other  women  in  the 
house.  After  a moment’s  reflection,  I answered  Dr. 
Whitredge,  that  if  I should  then  leave  the  city,  I 


me  and  informed  me  that  the  keeper  of  the  hotel’ 
where  I lodged,  had  presented  to  the  city  govern- 
ment a request  that  they  would  take  measures  to  re- 
move me  from  his  house,  to  preserve  it  from  the  im- 
pending danger.  He  had  never  requested  me  to 
leave  his  house,  nor  in  any  way  intimated  to  me  such 
a desire.  That  he  should  not  wish  to  have  his  house 
subjected  to  the  management  of  a mob  could  be  ea- 
sily understood;  but  why  he  should  apply  to  the  city 
government  to  remove  me,  without  mentioning  the 
subject  to  me,  I do  not  know. 

This  presented  to  me  a subject  of  some  difficulty. 
That  1 could  not  stay  longer  in  that  house  was  quite 
certain.  I believed  that  there  were  two  gentlemen, 
either  of  whom  would  receive  me  into  his  house, 


that  I should  meet  a number  of 
sheriff’s  office,  the  next  morning  at 


of  two  of  whom  1 felt  authorized  to  commence  a j could  not  afterwards  return  to  it;  that  to  return  after  ' should  I request  it.  But  w.hether  I ought  to  ask  it, 
suit.  It  was  agreed  between  my  informant  and  me,  I thus  leaving  it,  would  place  me  in  a worse  situation  j or  even  to  accept  the  offer  if  ma  le,  appeared  to  me 

•nllemen  at  the  | than  was  the  present;  that  l should  not  know  wlmre  by  no  means  certain.  Should  l enter  any  private 

nine  o’clock,  for  I to  go  from  his  house;  for,  should  I run  a vay  from  house  to  reside  there,  it  would  be  in  more  danger 

the  purpose  of  attempting  to  make  this  arrangement,  idutv,  1 should  be  ashamed  to  leturn  to  Massachu- : than  the  hotel  where  I was;  and  that  it  would  expel 

A i about  nine  o’clock  the  next  morn  mg,  which  was  .sells;  that  I must  decline  the  arcepiance  of  hn  kind  ; all  the  females  and  children  from  the  iiouse,  and  sub- 
Wednesday,  1 accordingly  went  to  the  sheriff's  office,  , offer,  and  that  whatever  might  happen.  T must  abide  ject  the  owner,  should  he.  remain  there,  to  equal  dan- 
hut  found  neither  the  sheriff  nor  any  oilier  of  the  ! the  event.  He  did  not  urge  me  to  change  my  d j ger  with  myself,  seemed  to  be  necessary  consequen- 


geritlemen  mentioned  there.  I was  informed  by  one 
ol  the  sheriff’s  clerks  that  he  had  stepped  out  on  some 
business,  but  would  probably  return  in  a few  min- 
utes. I walled  probably  half  or  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  he  not  returning,  1 was  about  to  leave 
the  office,  and  the  clerk  said  that  if  I would  name  an 
hour  when  1 would  be  there,  he  would  inform  the 


termination,  but,  after  a little  more  conversation,  i ces. 

; left  me.  | I had  not  settle  I this  question  with  myself,  or  de- 

j I expected  the  attack  during  the  following  night,  j termined  what  conrje  I should  pursue,  when  a wait- 
I One  gentleman,  unsolicited,  assured  me  that  he  would  er  informed  me,  that  some  gentlemen  wished  to  see 
make  common  cause,  and  take  his  chance  with  me.  j me  in  the  hall  below.  I went  down  into  the  hall  and 
i The  night  passed  without  any  riotous  proceeding  found  there  Mr.  Rose  and  his  associates,  surrounded 
I about  the  house.  I did  not  then  know  what  prevent-  by  a considerable  number  of  men  in  the  hail,  and  an 
sheriff,  and  he  probably  would  then  meet  me.  I ed  the  outbreak,  but  afterward  understood  lhat  it  was  assembly  about  the  door,  in  tile  piazza,  and  on  the 

i by  the  spread  of  the  information  th  ;t  the  conductors  side  of  the  street.  There  were  a number  of  carri- 
j of  the  affair  had  resolved  on  the  milder  measure  of  ages,  I know  not  how  many,  standing  by  the  house. 

! removing  me  to  the  boat.  j Mr.  Rose  announced  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 

j On  Thursday  I told  a friend,  with  whom  I often  come,"  to  conduct  me  to  the  boat, 
conversed,  of  the  assault  on  me  near  the  sheriff’s  ! On  the  preceding  evening,  a gentleman  informed 
office;  and  described  to  him,  as  well  as  I could,  the  me,  that  a story  was  in  circulation  in  the  city,  that  I 
person  of  the  assailant.  He  told  me  he  believed  the  had  consented  to  leave  the  city.  I told  him  there 


named  12  o’clock,  and  at  that  time  returned  to  the 
office,  and  there  found  the  sheriff.  On  stating  to 
him  the  arrangement  which  was  made  on  the  pre 
ceding  evening,  he  said  lhat  the  gentleman  had  re- 
presented correctly  his  proposal,  but  on  further  re- 
flection and  consultation  he  must  retract  the  offer; 
lhat  he  might  by  that  course  thwart  the  purposes  of 
the  state;  and  beside,  that  he  bad  not  been  long  in 
office,  and  be  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  case 
which  would  properly  present  the  question  to  he  tried; 
but  however  lhat  might  be,  he  could  not  execute  the 
agreement.  At  this  meeting  he  informed  me  that 
Governor  Hammond  had  given  some  assurances  at 
Columbia,  Which  removed  all  personal  objections  to 
me,  blit  repeated,  in  substance,  what  he  had  be- 
fore said  of  the  insult  by  Massachusetts,  in  sendi:  g 
any  person  there  on  such  business,  and  their  del.  r- 
mination  to  rid  themselves  of  me  by  some  means. 

On  leaving  the  sheriff’s  office  1 was  going  to  a house 
more  distant  from  my  lodgings  than  the  office.  When 
I had  proceeded  not  more  than  one  or  two  rods  from 


as-'ailant  to  be  one  of  the  sheriff’s  officers.  was  not  the  least  foundation  in  truth  for  the  report. 

About  noon,  on  Thursday,  three  men,  Mr.  Rose,  ' He  said  he  had  so  understood  before,  and  bad  told 
the  president  of  one  of  the  Charleston  banks,  Mr.  1 his  informant  lhat  he  did  not  believe  it.  1 told  him 
Mazyck,  and  Mr.  Magrath,  the  two  last  lawyers  in  ! that  I should  prevent  any  misunderstanding  on  lhat 

■ p( ' 

of  them  before.  They  told  me  their  names,  and  I As  soon  as  Mr.  Rose  had  mentioned  the  purpose 
said  they  had  come  to  see  if  they  could  induce  me  te  \ for  which  they  had  come,  I mentioned  the  informa- 
ieave  the  city.  I answered  them,  as  I had  before  j tion  1 had  received,  and  added  that  1 should  put  that 
answered  the  sheriff  and  others,  who  had  made  a ! matter  beyond  doubt;  that  I had  given  no  such  con- 
similar  proposal.  They  entered  into  an  argument  to  [sent,  and  that  if  I left  the  city,  it  would  he  because 
convince  me  that,  as  the  state  of  things  then  was  in  I must,  not  because  I would.  Mr.  Rose  answered,  if 
the  city,  I ought  to  depart  from  it.  1 answered  this  were  so  there  was  a misunderstanding;  that  he 
them  as  well  as  I was  able,  stating  the  lawful  nature 
of  my  business,  and  the  necessity  1 was  under  of 


had  understood  tnat  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  city,  or  of  restoring  the  peace  of  the 


the  door,  a man,  decently  dressed  and  of  middle  age,  endeavoring  to  perform  it.  After  perhaps  half  an  j city,  I am  uncertain  which,  1 had  consented  to  leave 


with  a cane  or  a club  grasped  firmly  in  his  hand, 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  “Is  your  name  Hoar?’’  I 
answered  “Yes.”  He  then  said,  “you  had  better  be 
travelling,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  you,  1 can 
tell  you;  if  you  stay  here  until  to-morrow  morning 
you  will  feel  something  you  will  not  like.  I’m  think- 


hour  spent  in  conversation,  Mr.  Rose  said  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  would  call  on  me  about  two 
o’clock,  and  either  conduct  me  or  escort  me  to  the  boat. 
I am  uncertain  which  expression  he  used.  I told  him 
I was  well  aware  that  fighting,  on  my  part,  would 
be  foolish;  that  1 should  attempt  nothing  of  that  kind; 


ing.”  He  did  not  strike,  or  offer  to  strike,  but  his  that  1 was  too  old  to  run;  and  that  they  would  find 
manner  was  even  more  insolent  than  his  language. — me  there,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  should  think  pro- 


l made  no  reply,  but  walked  on  to  the  place  for 
which  I had  started.  On  my  return  by  the  office, 
a short  time  after,  I did  not  see  this  man.  A num- 
ber of  young  men  were  assembled  on  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  street,  by  whom  I passed  without  any 
molestation. 

About  two  or  half  past  two  o’clock  on  the  same 
day.  Dr.  Whitredge,  to  whom  I had  been  introduced 


per.  They  said  that  I should  have  time  to  prepare 
for  my  departure,  as  the  boat  would  not  leave  Char- 
leston till  about  three  o’clock.  When  they  were  about 
to  leave  the  room,  I told  them  I had  a daughter  with 
me.  Mr.  Rose  answered,  “It  is  that  which  creates 
orcreated  ourembarrassmeat.”  They  left  me  at  about 
one  o’clock. 

These  men  used  no  violent  or  harsh  language. — 
by  a friend  of  his  in  Boston,  with  whom  i had  ' Their  sty  le  and  demeanor  were  gentlemanly.  But  they 
conversed  several  times,  and  who,  when  the  excite-  indicated  that  their  purpose  was  determined. 


ment  first  commenced,  had  said  he  did  not  think  the 
citizens  would  proceed  to  acts  of  violence,  called  on 
me  at  my  lodgings.  This  gentleman,  not  yet  an  old 
man,  had  been  in  the  army  during  the  whole  of  the 
late  war  with  England,  and  for  some  time  after  its 
close;  now,  as  I was  informed,  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  as  a physician  in  the  city,  and  sustaining 
as  high  and  pure  a character  as  any  man  in  Charleston. 
I mention  his  character  and  standing  to  show  tho 
ground  of  confidence  in  him.  He  requested  me  to  go 
where  we  might  be  by  ourselves,  and  seemed  anxious 
lest  we  should  be  overheard.  When  by  ourselves,  1 
observed  that  he  was  much  agitated.  He  once  or 
twice  attempted  to  speak,  but  failed,  and  averted 
his  face  from  me.  When  lie  did  speak,  he  said  that 
he  felt  unutterable  mortification  in  making  the  com- 
munication which  he  felt  bound  to  make  to  me;  that 
a state  of  things  actually  existed  which  he  had  not 
thought  possible  in  Charleston;  that  he  had  been 
round  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  had  just  then 
come  from  the  city  council;  that  my  danger  was  not 
only  great  but  imminent;  that  the  people  were  as- 
sembled and  assembling  in  groups;  that  nothing 
seemed  wanting  but  some  one  to  say:  “Now  is  your 
time!”  to  bring  on  the  attack;  that  he  thought  it  pro- 
bable, should  I start  soon,  that  I might  get  safely  out 
ol  the  city.  He  informed  me  where  1 could  procure  a 
carriage,  and  g • to  his  plantain  m,  about  twenty  miles 
hom  the  city,  where  his  family  then  were,  where 


My  daughter  and  I then  prepared  for  our  depar- 
ture, and  awaited  the  arrival  of  those  who  were  to 
remove  me  till  two  o’clock,  and  till  three  o’clock, 
but,  no  one  came.  1 did  not  then  know  the  reason 
of  this;  but  learned,  before  night,  that  an  accident 
had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  the  usual 
hour.  She  did  arrive  and  depart,  howeyer,  before 
dark;  but  I heard  nothing  more,  that  day,  from  my 
morning  visiters. 

In  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  sheriff,  called  on 
me.  1 was  sitting  in  a common  parlor,  where  there 
were  several  others,  and  supposing  that  he  had  some 
special  business  with  me,  I arose  to  attend  him  to 
tome  more  private  apartment.  On  observing  this  he 
said,  “I  have  no  special  business  with  you,  1 merely 
called  to  see  you,”  or  something  of  that  kind.  We 
then  sat  down  and  conversed  a few  minutes  on  some 
common  subject.  He  then  said,  “the  city  is  now 
quiet,  and  I am  going  to  leave  in  the  mnrning.”  I 
then  related  to  him  the  occurrence  at  the  door  of  his 
office.  “Oh,”  said  he,  “an  officer  of  mine  wi  nessed 
the  transaction,  immediately  informed  me  of  it,  and 
I went  out.”  He  probably  might  have  gone  out,  but 
l did  not  see  him.  I inquired  of  the  sheriff  the  name 
of  the  man  who  made  the  assault.  He  said  it  was 
not  best  to  expose  him,  and  declined  giving  me  his 
name.  He  then  left  me,  and  I have  not  seen  him 

5 1 1)  citi. 

Ou  Friday,  about  noon,  Dr.  Whitredge  called  on 


it;  that  he  or  that  they  had  no  power  to  order  me 
away;  all  that  they  could  do  was  to  point  out  to  me, 
or  warn  me  of  what  would  follow,  should  1 not  go. 
I then  repeated  to  him  with  precision  the  language  I 
used  to  him,  as  slated  above,  viz.  that  I was  well 
aware  that  fighting  on  my  part  would  be  foolish; 
lhat  I should  attempt  nothing  of  that  kind;  that  I 
was  too  old  lo  run,  aiid  that  they  would  therefore 
find  me  there,  to  ba  disposed  of  as  they  should  think 
proper.  This  was  the  only  language  I had  used,  from 
which  such  an  inference  could  be  drawn.  He  did 
not  deny,  that  I had  stated  the  conveisation  correctly, 
nor  did  he  say  that  I used  any  other  expression  which 
had  led  him  to  his  conclusion,  but  he  did  understand 
th3t  I had  consented  to  leave  the  city. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  speaking,  or  before,  Mr. 
Eggleston,  who  had  been  appointed  to  this  agency 
before  me,  and  was  standing  between  Mr.  Rose  and 
me,  addressed  me,  saying,  1 ought  then  to  go;  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  remain  longer  in  the  city; 
that  1 had  done  all  that  I could,  with  many  more 
remarks  of  a similar  purport.  air.  Cnadwick,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I carried  letters  from f 
Boston,  followed  Mr.  Eggleston  with  remarks  of 
similar  import. 

It  seemed,  then,  that  there  was  but  one  question 
for  me  to  settle  which  was,  whether  I should  walk 
to  a carriage,  or  be  dragged  to  it.  Unless  1 disre- 
garded the  statements  of  friends  a3  well  as  foes,  and 
also  the  preparation  which  1 then  saw  about  me, 
this,  I must  conclude,  was  the  only  alternative.  I 
could  perceive  no  use  to  any  state,  cause  or  person, 
in  choosing  the  latter,  and  I then,  for  the  first 
time,  said  that  I would  go.  I stepped  to  the  bar,  a 
few  feet  from  me,  settled  a small  bill  for  board, 
which  remained  unpaid:  one  of  the  men  present 
pointed  out  the  carriage  into  which  I was  to  enter; 
my  daugher  was  called  down  stairs,  we  entered  the 
carriage,  and  a moment  after,  either  the  man  who 
pointed  out  the  carriage,  or  some  one  else  in  the 
crowd,  ordered  the  driver  to  drive  on.  We  pro 
ceeded  to  the  boat  without  any  tumult  or  further 
abuse. 

After  arriving  at  the  boat,  a gentleman  from  Phil- 
adelphia, who  witnessed  the  transaction,  offered  to 

oo,.:'.  uui  l.u  aid  a man,  whose  name  he  said  wa3 

Vincent,  and  who  he  said  he  believed  had  some  agen- 
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crowd  annoum  e.  himself  as  one  who  offered  himself 

as  a leader  of  a tar  and  feather  gang,  to  have  been 
called  into  the  service  of  the  city  on  the  occasion. 

I did  not  then  and  do  not  now  suppose  that  the 
company  who  visited  me  on  Tuesday  noon,  or  the 
assembly  at  the  hotel  on  Friday,  intended  to  employ 
tar  and  feathers,  brick  bats,  clubs,  or  any  other  vio- 
lence, dangerous  to  lives  or  limbs.  Indeed,  nearly 
all  danger  of  any  thing  more  than  the  indignity  of 
the  application  of  so  much  force  as  should  be  neces- 
sary to  place  me  in  the  boat,  had  passed  over  when 
the  managers  of  the  affair  had  finally  resolved  on  this 
mode  of  removing  me. 

This,  sir,  l believe  is  as  exact  a narrative  of  the 
material  facts  in  this  case,  as  1 am  able  to  give.  In 
relating  the  several  conversations  which  I had  with 
different  persons,  I may  not,  and  probably  have  not, 
always  used  their  precise  words.  It  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  have  recorded  the  transactions  as  they 
passed,  and  I have  written  this  account  since  I re- 
turned to  Massachusetts.  I believe,  however,  that  I 
have  stated  all  the  material  (acts  substantially  as 
they  occurred. 

It  would  be  improper  for  me,  in  this  report,  to 
make  many  remarks  on  the  relation  which  now  ex- 
ists between  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  espe- 
cially between  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina. — 
This  report  of  facts,  submitted  for  the  use  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  governor,  would  be  an  improper  place 
for  commentary.  Besides,  I may  well  be  suspected 
of  entertaining  some  feelings  towards  the  latter  state, 
which,  were  there  no  oilier  reason,  would  deprive 
remarks  of  mine  of  a claim  to  much  regard. 

Some  questions,  however,  of  a grave  character 
force  themselves  on  the  mind.  Has  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  least  practical  validity  or 
binding  force  in  Suuth  Carolina,  excepting  where 
she  thinks  its  operation  favorable  to  her  ? Sue  pro- 
hibits the  trial  of  an  action  in  the  tribunals  estab- 
lished under  the  constitution  for  determining  such 
cases,  in  which  a citizen  of  Massachusetts  complains 
thal  a citizen  of  South  Carolina  has  done  him  an  in- 
jury; saying  that  she  lias  herself  already  tried  that 
cause  ant.  ueiudtd  against  the  plaintiff.  She  prohio- 
its,  not  only  by  her  mobs,  but  b,  her  legislature,  the 
residence  of  a iree  white  citizen  of  Massachusetts 
within  tiie  limits  of  South  Carolina,  whenever  she 
thinks  his  pre-mice  there  inconsistent  wilh  hr r policy. 
Are  the  other  stales  of  toe  Uoio  i to  he  regarded  as 
the  conquered  provinces  ot  So  h Carolina? 

But,  1 forbear.  Those  ho  aie  more  competent 
than  1 am  w ill  consider  these  q leslions,  and  otners 
grow  ing  out  of  them,  and  I trust,  correctly  decide 
them.  Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  HOAR. 
John  G.  Palfrey,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


GOVERNOR  PORTER’S  MESSAGE 

ON  THE  FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania: 

Fellow  citizens:  The  term  to  which  my  eligibi- 
lity as  tiie  chief  executive  officer  of  the  common- 
wealth is  restricted  by  the  constitution,  being  about 
to  close,  I submit  to  the  legislature  the  last  annual 
message  which  the  duty  of  my  station  enjoins  upon 
me.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  l cannot  re- 
frain from  invoking  your  devout  acknowledgments 
with  my  own,  to  the  Great  Author  of  All  Good,  for 
His  constant  care  and  guardianship  over  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  our  beloved  commonwealth.  Upheld 
by  His  paternal  arm,  we  have  been  rescued  from  the 
most  distressing  embarrassments  and  difficulties  to 
which,  in  a time  of  peace,  any  people  were  ever 
subjected.  Good  has  sprung  out  of  evil — safety 
from  danger — wisdom  from  folly — and  justice  from 
a spirit  of  ungenerous  detraction.  The  clouds  that 
for  several  years  past,  have  hung  upon  our  horizon, 
are  breaking  away;  and  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
once  more  begins  to  beam  upon  our  path. 

Within  ten  days  after  my  induction  into  office,  I 
felt  myself  called  upon,  by  the  highest  considerations 
of  duty,  to  communicate  to  the  legislature,  a full  and 
frank  exposition  of  the  slate  of  our  pecuniary  affairs. 
Upon  a careful  examination,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  including  surplus  re- 
venue Irom  the  United  Slates,  was  a little  upwards 
of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  deficit  in#the 
treasury  during  the  year  1839,  beyond  the  income, 
from  all  sources,  was  about  lour  millions  of  dollars. 
To  meet  tins  amount,  immediate  provision  had  to  be 
made,  and  to  add  to  ihe  perplexing  embarrassments, 
the  great  commercial  convulsion,  which  has  since 
reached  its  height,  was  then  just  beginning  to  be  felt 
iu  its  operation.  For  more  than  tea  years  imtnedi- 


nia,  from  her  well  known  puricthaM’y  and  great  na- 
tural resources,  had  experienced  no  difficulty  m pro- 
curing upon  loans,  on  lavuraoie  terms,  any  amount 
of  money  she  needed,  to  extend  and  carry  on  her 
stupendous  system  of  internal  improvements.  Both 
foreign  and  American  capitalists  were  competitors 
for  the  acceptance  of  her  loans,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  limits  to  her  credit  and  resources,  except  those 
which  her  own  discretion  imposed.  She  made  large 
loans  for  the  undertaking  and  completion  of  her  va- 
rious lines  of  improveme.nt,  and  paid  the  interest  of 
these  loans  by  oilier  loans.  Simulated  by  these  fa- 
cilities, and  forgetting  the  day  ever  would  arrive 
when  her  interest  must  be  paid,  not  by  loans,  but 
taxation,  a system  of  improvements,  by  railroad  and 
canal,  was  undertaken,  far  more  comprehensive  than 
her  necessities  required,  and  far  beyond  her  means 
to  complete.  File  same  reckless  spirit  which  actu- 
ated the  government,  had  seized  upon  her  private  ci- 
tizens, and  induced  them  to  engage  in  undertakings  ! 
equally  indiscreet  and  unattainable.  Within  a very  J 
few  years  immediately  preceding  the  commencement 
of  my  administration,  banks  were  created  to  an  ex- 
tent, and  with  capital,  unheard  of  in  this  common- 
wealth at  any  former  period.  These  banks,  controll- 
ed by  men  moved  by  such  impulses  very  speedily  ex- 
ploded, and  as  every  rational  man  ought  to  have 
ioreseen,  overwhelmed  in  their  downfall,  the  entire 
j business  of  the  community.  Within  about  two  years 
.after  1 entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  executive 
I functions,  banks,  the  aggregate  capital  of  which 
| amounted  to  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  entire  bank- 
i ing  capital  of  the  state,  and  furnishing  more  than 
I that  proportion  of  its  currency,  were  compelled  to 
I wind  up'  their  affairs,  and,  in  doing  so,  not  only  ex- 
j tinguish  this  amount  of  the  ostensible  capital  of  the 
: state,  but  crippled  the  remaining  banks,  compelled 
| them  to  withhold  facilities  from  the  business  men  of 
- the  community,  and,  by  forcing  their  debtors,  con- 
i stituted  of  a large  class  of  rnen  engaged  in  various  pur- 
suits of  life,  to  discharge  their  liabilities,  almost 
I crushed  the  large  and  flourishing  class  of  business 
! men  in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth.  To  add  still 
farther  to  these  perplexing  evils,  the  condition  of  the 
‘ pecuniary  affairs  of  Europe,  became  almost  as  deeply 
embarrassed  as  our  own,  and  foreign  capitalists,  wiio 
had  sought  fur  opportunities  to  make  investments  in 
, this  country,  were  induced  to  withhold  their  usual 
. loans. 

| During  o short  period  previous  to  my  entering  up- 
on the  dufi-s  of  my  office,  our  internal  improvement 
system,  confessed iy  incomplete,  was  very  largely  ex- 
tended hy  making  approjn  i.itfun*  towards  the  con 
struction  of  the  north  and  west  branch  and  Erie  ex- 
tensions, Wiconisco  canal,  Allegheny  feeder  and 
Gettysburg  railroad,  besides  guaranteeing  the  inter 
est  upon  loans  made  to  private  companies,  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  works  leading  into  the  im- 
provements of  the  state.  The  amount  which  has 
been  paid  by  the  state  for  these  and  other  improve 
nients,  which  are  wholly  unproductive,  is  nearly  nine 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  required  to  ob- 
tain, during  the  first  two  years,  a sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  state  debt,  de- 
fray the  current  expenses  of  the  government,  and  to 
pay  ott'  the  iarge  class  of  domestic  creditors,  natu- 
rally and  justly  clamorous  for  the  discharge  of  their 
demands  upon  the  stale.  Rigid  economy  was  re- 
commended, and  enforced  in  all  the  public  expendi- 
tures. The  extended  lines  of  improvement,  which 
might  have  been  completed  a few  years  earlier  by 
loans,  were  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  inabi 
lity  of  the  state  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  and 
finally  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt  failed  to  be 
paid  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  want  of  time  re- 
quisite to  mature  a plan  of  taxation  which  would 
produce  the  necessary  sum  for  that  object  Not  a 
single  dollar  has  been  appropriated,  or  paid,  under 
my  administration,  towards  the  commencement  of 
any  new  work  whatever.  The  state  of  affairs  was 
such,  at  its  out-et,  as  to  forbid  any  such  undertaking, 
however  meritorious  in  itself,  and  I have  strictly  ad- 
hered to  this  rule  of  conduct. 

Shortly  after  1 assumed  the  executive  duties  of  the 
state,  I became  satisfied  that  the  procrastination  of 
the  evil  day,  when  resort  to  taxation  was  demanded 
by  the  most  imperative  obligation  of  duty,  could  no 
longer  be  indulged.  Painful  as  was  the  alternative, 

I fell  how  deeply  the  honor  of  the  state  was  involved, 
and  recommended  the  imposition  of  a tax  which 
should  supply  an  adequate  fund  to  discharge  the  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  committing  the  details  to 
the  legislature.  This  recommendation  I reiterated, 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  and  ultimately  it  receiv- 
ed the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

The  assessment  under  the  several  laws,  imposing  a 
tax  on  real  and  personal  property,  and  the  amount 
paid  into  the  treasury,  are  a3  follows: 


1843, 

1844, 


84 lb. 1 94  s;> 

659  512  47 

968,71)8  40 
968,708  40 


Whole  amount  assessed 

for  the  past  4 years,  $3,013,724  12 

Amount  received  in 

1841,  $33  292  77 
“ “ 1842,  486,635  85 

“ “ 1843,  553,911  38 

“ “ 1844,  751,210  01 

$1,825,050  01 

Leaving  the  amount  of  tax  outstand- 
ing on  the  first  December  last,  $1,188,674  11 

subject  to  exoneralions,  commissions,  &c.,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  ten  per  cent.  The  balance  it  is 
fair  to  presume,  will  be  made  available  the  current 
year.  OT  the  $751,210  00  paid  into  the  treasury 
during  the  past  fiscal  year, only  $143,099  06  was  re- 
ceived from  the  tax  assessed  for  1844,  leaving  out- 
standing, for  that  year  alone,  over  $800,000.  The 
receipts  from  this  source,  for  the  present  year,  may, 
therefore,  be  estimated  at  about  $1,260,000. 

The  acts  which  had  been  passed  upon  the  subject, 
and  which  are  now  in  force,  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a tax,  which,  taking  the  valuation  for  1843, 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  as  a basis,  will  an- 
nually amount  to  the  sum  of  $1,453,000.  That  va- 
luation, it  may  be  remarked,  was  considerably  be- 
low that  ol  1842.  If,  therefore,  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1844  be  fairly  carried  into  effect,  in  tho 
valuation  of  property,  and  the  collection  and  prompt 
payment  of  the  tax,  be  enforced,  the  annual  reve- 
nue hereafter  to  be  derived  from  that  source,  will 
amount  to  at  least  $1,500,000.  This  sum,  with  the 
other  resources  of  the  commonwealth  will  be  en- 
tirely adequate  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  to 
discharge  Ihe  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  and  thus 
ensure  the  fidelity  of  the  state  to  her  engagements. 

Without  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  details  of 
these  laws  are,  in  all  their  minute  particulars,  the 
most  equal  and  just,  in  the  objects  selected  for  tax- 
ation, and  the  rates  imposed,  1 will  remark  that  ttiey 
seem  to  be  substantially  conformable  to  public  opi- 
nion. There  is  a defect  in  providing  for  the  punc- 
tual enforcement  of  the  laws  imposing  and  collect- 
ing the  taxes,  and  1 beg  leave  to  recommend,  to  the 
consideration  ot  the  legislature,  the  adoption  of  some 
more  efficient  mode  of  attaining  this  end.  This  might 
be  done  by^  inflicting  penalties  on  the  collectors,  or 
other  officers,  I mud  delinquent  in  ifia  discharge  of 
their  duties.  That  class  of  individuals  i-  .s  little 
entitled  to  indulgence  or  sympathy  as  any  others  en- 
gaged in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  entire  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  this  time  is: 
Funded  debt,  6 per  ct. 

stocks,  $4,370,916  21 

“ “ 5 “ 34,721,534  46 

“ “ “ 200,000  00 


$39,292,450  67 

Loan  (relief  issue) 
per  act  of  4th  May, 

1841,  bearing  an 
interest  of  one  per 
cent.  $1,195  000  00 

“ six  “ 171,636  00 

“ five  “ 91,542  00 

Amount  in  circulation  $1,438,178  00 

Balance  due  domestic  creditors,  on 
certificates  issued  by  the  auditor 
general  104,384  93 

Amounting  to  the  sum  of  $40,835,013  93 

The  increase  in  the  state  debt,  since  1 assumed  the 
duties  of  the  executive  chair,  may  be  properly  un- 
derstood, when  it  is  stated  that  the  interest  which 
has  accrued  thereon,  since  that 

period,  amounts  to  $10,362,186  00 

The  amount  of  interest  guaranteed 

to  private  corporations,  to  144  340  00 

And  the  amount  of  appropriations 
towards  the  completion  of  unfi- 
nished lines  of  public  improve- 
ments, commenced  prior  to  that 
time,  about  4,500,000  00 

Amounting  to  $15,006,526  00 

The  annual  interest  on  the  funded  debt  of  the  stale, 
payable  at  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  exclusive  of 
interests  on  certificates  issued  for  interest,  is  $1,747,- 
030  12,  falling  due  respectively  on  the  first  of  Fe- 
bruary and  August,  of  which  the  sum  of  $873,515  06, 
is  payable  on  the  first  day  of  February  next.  It  it 
should  be  determined  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  in- 
terest certificates  on  the  first  of  February,  then  tho 
further  sum  of  $97,880  84,  will  be  required. 
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The  rece  ipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year, end  ing  on  the  30th  November  last,  including  a 
small  available  balance  from  the 

previous  year  were  $2,51 1 ,237  03 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, including  the  amount  of  re- 
lief notes  cancelled,  were  1,847,385  15 


Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury 
on  that  day,  ot 

There  was  also  an  available  bal- 
ance in  the  canal  treasury,  on 
the  same  day,  of 

The  receipts  during  the  month  of 
December,  exclusive  ofdisburse- 
ments,  were 

To  which  may  be  added  the  re- 
ceipts over  expenditures,  for  the 
present  month,  estimated  at 


$663,851  88 
39,497  00 
139,681  23 
120,000  00 


Making  the  amount  in  the  treasury 

on  the  1st  February,  about  $963,030  11 


This  balance  embraces  the  sum  of  $50,000  of  re- 
lief notes,  which  the  state  treasurer  withheld  from 
cancellation  on  the  31st  December,  and  which,  if 
needed,  may  be  applied  by  the  legislature  to  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt.  From  the 
facts  here  presented,  it  is  evident  that  the  common- 
wealth will  be  prepared  to  meet  her  interest  falling 
due  an  the  1st  of  February.  Attempts,  it  is  true, 
have  been  made  to  create  doubts  in  the  public  mind 
in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  paying  the  interest  on 
that  day,  least  there  should  be  a deficiency  in  the 
treasury,  on  the  1st  of  August.  But  it  must  be  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  treasury  will  be  in  ample 
funds,  not  only  on  the  first  of  August  next,  but  also 
on  the  first  of  February,  1845.  And  the  very  fact 
that  the  interest  is  paid  on  the  first  of  February  next 
will  increase  the  means  and  credit  of  the  state  to 
meet  its  interest  in  August,  and  afterwards,  when  it 
falls  due.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  when  it  is 
admitted  that  enough  money  to  discharge  the  inter- 
est on  the  first  of  February,  is  in  the  treasury,  ap- 
plicable to  that  object,  and  it  is  not  so  applied,  we 
shall,  with  much  appearance  of  justice, subject  our- 
selves to  the  reproach  of  our  traducers,  as  wilfully 
dishonest,  and  regardless  of  the  faith  and  honor  of 
the  state.  With  an  exhausted  treasury  and  tarnish- 
ed credit,  we  could  plead  our  necessities  in  extenu- 
ation of  our  violation  of  contracts — but  what  sha- 
dow of  excuse  could  be  offered  when  this  necessity 
has  ceased  to  exist?  None,  whatever,  that  good  old- 
fashioned  integrity  does  not  brand  as  disgraceful,  and 
unworthy  our  character  as  a sovereign  state. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  every  Pennsylvanian  to 
reflect  that  the  credit  of  this  great  state,  which  has 
been,  for  upwards  of  two  years,  subjected  to  re- 
proach, will  thus  be  restored  to  the  unsullied  purity 
of  character  which,  until  this  unavoidable  reverse  of 
fortune,  she  had  steadfastly  maintained.  The  claims 
of  all  her  honest  creditors  will  be  punctually  dis- 
charged, and  the  gross  imputations  which  have  been 
heaped  upon  her  name  wiped  out,  and  the  abiding 
confidence  which  we  have  ever  felt  in  the  disposition 
and  ability  of  the  state  to  comply  with  all  her  en 
gagements,  will  be  fully  realized. 

The  report  of  the  canal  commissioners  will  pre- 
sent to  you,  in  detail,  the  operations  on  the  public 
improvements,  for  the  past  year.  The  tolls  collect- 
ed in  1844,  amount  to  $1,167,6  3 42,  being  an  in- 
crease over  1843  of  $172,199  10.  The  collections 
for  the  year  exceed  the  expenditures  the  sum  ol 
$629,658  82. 

The  report  of  the  state  treasurer  will  explain,  in 
detail,  our  financial  condition.  That  officer  estimates 
the  receipts  at  the  treasury,  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  ending  30th  November,  1845,  at  $3,005,000  00 
To  which  add  balance 
in  treasury  on  30th 
November  last  $663,851  88 

Also,  the  amount  in 
canal  treasury,  on 
same  day,  39,497  00 

N$703,348  88 

Making  a total  of  $3,708,448  8« 

He  also  estimates  the  expenditures 
of  the  commonwealth  for  the 
same  period,  including  interest 
on  public  debt,  at  3,061,013  56 


Leaving  a balance  in  treasury,  on 
30th  November,  1845,  of 


$647,334  32 


There  is,  therefore,  no  manner  of  doubt  that, 
hmcefor  h,  the  state  will  be  able  to  meet,  not  only 
the  interest  on  her  public  debt,  but  all  her  other  en- 
gagements of  every  description;  the  taxes  now  im- 


posed by  law,  (if  their  collection  and  payment  into 
the  treasury  be  strictly  enforced,)  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  improvements,  with  other  sources  of 
revenue,  constituting  a fund  amply  sufficient  for  that 
purpose. 

Recurring  to  the  history  of  the  past  six  years, 
what  a satisfactory  answer  does  it  furnish  to  the 
objections  of  the  enemies  of  republican  govern- 
ment, against  its  stability  and  its  honor.  Oppressed 
by  personal  embarrassments — weighed  down  by 
public  liabilities — reproached  for  not  doing  what  the 
most  manful  struggles  were  unable  to  accomplish, 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  still  borne  them- 
selves steadily  in  the  darkest  hour,  have  submitted 
to  taxation,  grievous  at  all  times,  and  particularly  so 
in  convulsions  of  business,  and  have  at  last  reached 
the  solid  footing  which  public  integrity  and  public 
fidelity  in  the  end  never  fail  to  attain.  The  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  attending  this  struggle, 
will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  shar- 
ed them;  and,  1 confess,  it  will  ever  be  to  me  a source 
of  proud  satisfaction  to  compare  the  condition  of  the 
state,  when  the  helm  of  government  was  put  into 
my  hands,  with  its  condition  when  I surrender  it  into 
the  hands  of  my  successor.  [ say  not  this  to  reproach 
those  who  preceded,  nor  to  diminish  the  just  credit 
of  those  who  succeed  me;  but  as  an  act  of  sheer 
justice  to  all  who  embarked  with  me  in  the  gloomy 
and  perilous  voyage  we  have  run  since  the  15th  of 
January,  1839.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  for  such  a 
season  of  trial  ever  to  occur  again;  but  if  unhappily 
it  should,  I trust  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
encounter  it,  will  find  something  in  our  example  to 
cheer  and  animate  them  to  persevere  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  financial  concerns  of 
the  state,  for  the  last  few  years  a subject  of  the 
deepest  solicitude,  I shall  proceed  to  submit  to  you 
but  few  special  recommendations. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGE RSS, 

SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

January  9.  The  Houmas  giant.  The  following 
resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Johnson  yesterday,  was 
taken  up  for  consideration: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  and  report  whether  or  not  the  patents 
issued  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  favor  of 
certain  claimants  under  the  Houmas  grant  were  not  is- 
sued without  authority  of  law,  and  in  violation  of  the  acts 
of  congress,  and  contrary  to  tile  decisions  of  the  differ- 
ent commissioners  oi  the  general  land  office,  and  of  the 
written  opinions  of  other  officers  whose  duties  relate  to 
the  general  land  office,  for  the  last  thirty  years;  and  into 
the  expediency  of  passing  a law  declaring  the  said  pa- 
tents void,  or  of  adopting  such  other  course  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  i lie  different  claimants, 
and  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  Dayton,  said  that,  in  order  to  remove  all  ob- 
jections he  would  move  the  following  amendment: 

“ Provided , That  the  said  committee,  upon  the  inves- 
tigation thereol,  sh.all  tliit  k congress  has  the  legal  right 
to  interfere  therewith,  in  manner  specified,  ana  shall 
deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Johnson  accepted  Mr.  Dayton's  amendment, 
and  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian 
institute  was  taken  up,  and  the  discussion  from  yes- 
terday resumed,  in  which  Messrs.  Ttippan,  Choate, 
Pearce,  Rives,  Buchanan,  Morehead,  Crittenden,  Sim- 
mons, Woodbury,  and  Huntingdon,  took  part.  The 
bill,  with  various  amendments,  was  referred  back  to 
the  committee. 

The  senate  then  adjourned  until  Monday. 

January  13.  On  motion  of  Mr  Atchison,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  pass- 
ed in  the  43d  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  eutided  an 
act  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  cours  of  jus- 
tice in  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  to  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  crimes  and  of- 
fences within  certain  pans  of  North  America,  adjoirieu 
to  the  said  provinces.  Also,  an  act  of  said  parliament, 
entitled  an  act  for  n gulating  the  fur  trade,  and  establish 
ing  a criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  within  certain  pans 
of  North  America,  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  ol 
said  parliament  which  relate  to  the  extension  of  British 
jurisdiction  over  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
.ains,  or  acts  of  the  local  government  of  Canada,  relat- 
ing to  the  same  subject,  be  primed  tor  the  use  of  the  se- 
nate. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Tennessee, 
rose  arid  said  that  he  desired  to  otter  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  senate  a resolution  on  the  subject  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas;  and  before  doing  so  he  desired 
further  to  remark  that  in  taking  the  step  he  was 
about  to  adopt  he  had  not  previously  taken  counsel, 
or  conversed  with  any  gentleman  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate.  As  to  himself,  individually,  he  did  not  wish 
or  intend  to  repress  any  longer  an  open  and  candid 
acknowledgment  of  the  anxieties  he  had  always  felt 


on  this  important  subject.  These  anxieties  (said 
Mr.  F.)  had  their  birth  with  the  first  intimation  of 
the  late  unwise  and  premature  agitation  of  that  sub- 
ject by  the  American  government.  Time  and  events, 
instead  of  soothing,  had  increased  and  aggravated 
the  cares  he  was  then  confessing,  and  he  doubted  not 
but  that  many  who  heard  him  would  take  to  their 
own  bosoms  similar  sympathies.  The  subject  of  an- 
nexation (continued  Mr.  F.)  presented  to  the  deci- 
sion of  congress  a great  matter.  Its  gravity  and  im- 
portance could  not  be  mistaken  by  any  reflecting 
mind.  In  his  faithful  opinion  it  involved  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  nation,  if  not  its  foreign  peace;  and  unless 
it  should  be  fortunately  adjusted — if  adjusted  at  all 
— it  would,  in  all  probability,  in  some  consequences, 
not  very  remote,  lead  to  a dissolution  of  the  Union. 
In  this  painful  light  he  had  always  contemplated  the 
measure,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  the  tone  or  temper 
of  the  public  mind  to  mitigate  or  remove  his  appre- 
hensions. He  could  not,  therefore,  in  the  situation 
which  he  occupied,  any  longer  observe  the  silence 
which  most  comported  with  his  feelings  and  his  dis- 
position, and  which  the  senate  would  bear  him  wit- 
ness was  not  very  often  broken  in  that  assembly. 

On  the  subject  of  annexation  (said  Mr.  F.)  he  had 
opinions  which  were  not  unknown  to  his  constituents 
and  the  public;  they  had  been  freely,  openly,  and  re- 
peatedly expressed,  here  and  elsewhere;  and  with 
some  variations,  not  intended  now  to  be  adverted  to, 
they  remained  unchanged.  He  favored  the  union  of 
the  two  republics,  on  just  and  proper  principles 
alone,  as  he  hoped  and  believed.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  wish  or  intend  to  conceal  the  sympathies 
that  mingled  with  and  no  doubt  fortified  and  encou- 
raged his  opinions.  Texas,  he  said,  if  he  had  been 
rightly  informed,  was  indebted  to  his  own  noble,  gal- 
lant, and  generous  state  for  a large  portion  of  her 
population.  He  thought,  indeed,  he  could  not  exag- 
gerate if  he  should  state  that  portion  at  one-tenth  of 
her  people,  including  the  descendants,  of  her  early 
settlers.  He  professed  to  have  a heart,  he  said, and 
he  hoped  it  would  always  be  filled  with  enough  of 
human  benevolence  to  enable  him  to  think  kindly  of 
those  who  had  once  been  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
These  sentiments,  however,  he  said,  had  not  govern- 
ed or  controlled  his  decision.  They  did  not  do  so 
now,  if  he  happily  understood  his  own  convictions; 
nor  should  they  induce  him,  now  or  hereafter,  to 
consent  to  any  act,  in  the  detail  or  the  final  consum- 
mation of  this  great  business,  that  his  best  judgment 
did  not  honestly  approve.  Whilst,  therefore,  he  was 
in  favor  of  annexation,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
avow  that  he  did  not  then  see  how  he  could  give  his 
support  and  consent  to  the  measure,  unless  the  prin- 
ciples and  conditions  asserted  in  the  proposition  ho 
was  about  to  submit  were  incorporated  as  fundamen- 
tal articles  in  the  act  of  association.  Sir,  (said  Mr. 
F.)  I wish  to  be  distinctly  understood.  These  stipu- 
lations must  be  in  that  instrument — fixed  in  their 
character,  imperative  hereafter  upon  congress  and 
the  whole  country,  and  forever  inviolate  and  inflexi- 
ble. 

So  much  (continued  Mr.  F.)  for  the  substance  of 
things;  for  he  did  not  intend  then  to  discuss  the  rea- 
sons that  influenced  his  judgment  and  decision.  If 
this  should  become  necessary,  another  day  and  ano- 
ther occasion  would  better  suit  the  task. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  the  act,  or,  as  the  law- 
yers would  call  it,  the  "■quo  modo"  of  annexation, 
Mr.  F.  said  he  was  by  no  means  determined.  In  fact, 
he  entertained  great  doubts,  and  he  wished  to  be  ex- 
plicitly understood  that  he  did  not  intend  to  commit 
himself  to  the  particular  form  he  was  then  about  to 
submit  to  the  senate.  In  other  words,  the  paper  he 
held  in  his  hand  contained  .the  terms,  but  should  not 
bind  him  to  the  forms  of  annexation;  and  he  hoped  that 
the  discordant  opinions  of  other  honorable  gentle- 
men— wiser  than  he  pretended  to  be,  and  more  prac- 
tised in  such  great  affairs — would  excuse  his  present 
indecision.  There  was,  however,  (said  Mr.  F ) on 
this  branch  of  his  subject,  one  thing  he  desired  to 
state,  arid  from  which  he  hoped  never  to  deviate. — 
He  was,  he  repeated,  a friend  to  annexation,  but  he 
was  resolved  never  to  give  the  policy  his  support, 
either  by  resolution,  by  law,  or  by  treaty,  unless  the 
form  in  which  it  was  presented  to  him  found  its 
sanction  on  the  broad  face  of  the  constitution,  and 
among  thg  precedents  which  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
public had  left  behind  them. 

In  some  one  of  these  forms,  he  said,  if  they  could 
happily  agree,  he  had  no  doubt  they  could  find  a path 
to  travel  on,  and  there  he  was  prepared  to  walk,  if 
he  could  be  accompanied  by  the  principles  he  should 
now  siffimit. 

Mr.  Foster  then  submitted  the  following  joint  re- 
solution, which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign affairs. 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
1'hat  congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly  in- 
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eluded  within  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the  republic  of , 
Texas  may  be  erected  into  a new  state,  to  be  called  the 
st.ite  of  Texas,  with  a republican  form  of  government,  to  I 
be  adopted  bv  the  people  of  said  republic,  by  deputies  in 
convention  assembled,  uitli  the  consent  of  the  existing 
government,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as 
one  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 

2.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  foregoing  con- 
sent of  congress  is  given  upon  the  following  conditions, 
and  with  the  following  guaranties,  to  wit: 

1.  Said  state  to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  adjustment 
by  this  government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may 
arise  with  other  governments,  and  the  constitution  there- 
of, with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the  peo- 
ple of  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  be  transniitted  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  be  laid  before  congress 
for  its  final  action,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

2.  Said  state,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  after 
ceding  to  the  United  States  all  mines,  minerals,  salt  lakes, 
and  springs,  and  also  all  public  edifices,  fortifications, 
barracks,"  ports,  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy  yards, 
docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  all  other  pro- 

fierty  and  means  pertaining  to  the  public  defence  bc- 
onging  to  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the 
public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  duesof  every  kind  which 
may  belong  to  or  be  due  or  owing  said  republic;  and  shall  j 
also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  ly- 1 
ing  within  its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  i 
debts  and  fabilites  of  said  republic  of  Texas,  and  the  | 
residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  said  debts  and 
liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said  state  may  direct;  but 
in  no  event  are  said  debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

3 New  states  of  convenient  size,  and  having  suffi- 
cient population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said 
state,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall 
be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  fe- 
deral constitution.  And  such  states  as  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  iying  south  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly 
Known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  each  state  asking  admission  may  desire. 

The  bill  for  relief  of  Miles  King  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  14.  Mr.  Crittenden,  from  the  committee 
on  military  affairs,  reported  a bill  for  the  formation 
of  a company  ol  sappers  and  miners,  without  amend- 
ment, and  recommending  its  passage. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Merrick,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  postmaster  general  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  any  information  in  his  pos- 
session relative  to  the  establishment  of  a private  express, 
now  running  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  for 
the  transportation  ol  mailable  matter;  and  whether,  un- 
der existing  laws,  the  post  office  department  have  the 
power  of  correcting  this  evil;  and,  if  no  authority  tor  the 
correction  of  said  evil  now  exists,  that  he  further  com- 
municate to  the  senate  his  views  as  to  the  proper  legis- 
lative proceedings  to  be  made  upon  the  subject. 

The  bill  for  renewing  certain  pensions  originally 
granted  for  five  years,  for  five  additional  years,  was 
passed  by  yeas  31,  nays  12. 

Annexation  of  Texas ■ Mr.  Haywood,  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  republic. 

Mr.  H.,  previous  to  presenting  this  bill,  of  which 
he  gave  notice  some  days  back,  addressed  the  senate 
at  great  length  in  explanation  and  advocacy  of  its 
provisions.  He  was  briefly  replied  to  by  Mr.  M ore- 
head. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  15.  Mr.  Morehcad,  in  reference  to  an  in- 
correct statement  of  his  remarks  made  by  the  Globe, 
staled  that  he  had  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation  would  he  settled,  and  that,  if  set- 
tled, it  would  be  strictly  on  constitutional  princi- 
ples. 

After  remarks  by  tdr.  Allen  and  Archer,  respecting 
the  Oregon  negotiation,  the  bill  to  increase  the  pay 
of  revenue  officers  engaged  in  the  naval  service  was 
taken  up,  and  after  discussion,  rejected,  and  the  se- 
nate adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  Jan.  9.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Simons,  fif- 
teen hundred  of  Nicollet’s  map  of  the  country  west 
of  Mississippi,  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
reported  a bill  making  appropriations  for  the  army 
for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1845:  also,  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  nayy  for  the  same 
year. 

Texas.  The  subject  of  annexation  was  resumed 
in  committee  of  the  whole  house,  Mr.  Hopkins,  of 
Virginia,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Ohio,  having  the  floor,  spoke  with 
much  earnestness  in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Weller,  next  addressed  the  committee  on  the 
opposite  side. 


Mr.  Cary,  of  Maine,  followed,  in  favor  of  annex- 
ation and  in  rep^y  to  Messrs.  Winthrop  and  J.  R.  In- 
gersoll. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  10.  Mr.  Hale,  moved  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  order  of  proceedings  in  order  that  he  might 
submit  the  following  amendment  to  the  propositions 
pending  of  annexation: 

“Provided,  That  immediately  after  the  question  of 
boundary  between  the  United  States  ot  America  and 
Mexico  shall  have  been  definitely  settled  by  the  two  go- 
vernments, and  before  any  state  formed  of  the  territory 
of  Texas  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  said  terri- 
tory of  Texas  shall  he  divided  as  follows,  to  wit:  Begin- 
ning at  a point  on  t.ie  Gulfo!  Mexico,  midway  between 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  thereof  on  the  coast 
and  then  by  a line  running  in  a northwestetly  direction 
to  the  extreme  boundary  thereof,  sn  as  to  divide  the 
same  as  nearly  as  possible  in  two  equal  parts;  and  in  that 
portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  and  west  of  the  line 
so  run  as  aforesaid  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  parly  shall  have  been  duly  convict- 
ed. And  providtd  farther,  That  this  provision  shall  be 
considered  as  a compact  between  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  said  territory,  and  forever  remain  unalter- 
able. unless  by  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  states  of 
the  Union.” 

The  vote  on  Mr  plait's  motion  stood  yeas  92,  nays 
82,  not  two-thirds,  therefore  negatived. 

Texas.  The  debate  on  annexation  being  resumed 
in  committee: 

Mr.  Sample,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  constitu- 
tionality and  expediency  of  annexation. 

Mr.  Dean,  spoke  in  favor  ot  annexation,  and  with 
vehemence  against  the  whig  party. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  progress. 

A message  from  the  president,  was  received,  trans- 
mitting in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  14th  June 
last,  a report  from  the  secretary  of  state  with  a 
copy  of  all  the  instructions  to  Geo.  W.  Irving  upon 
his  appointment  as  minister  to  Spain  in  1814,  and  af- 
terwards during  his  mission  to  that  court,  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  made  public.  The  house 
adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  11.  Mr.  Holmes,  from  committee 
on  commerce,  reported  a bill  to  authorize  the  im- 
portation free  of  duty  of  pipes  and  machinery,  to 
Test  the  utility  of  atmospheric  railways.  Referred 
to  the  cammittee  of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  reported  a joint  resolution  authoris- 
ing the  postmaster  general  to  contract  with  railroad 
companies  in  certain  cases,  without  advertising  for 
proposals.  R.ead  a third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Clinch,  reported  a bill  making  appropriations 
for  fortifications  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  also,  a 
bill  for  defensive  woiksat  the  mouth  of  Genesee 
river. 

Mr.  Parmenler,  reported  a resolution  requesting 
the  secretary  ol  the  navy  to  report  what  substitute, 
if  any,  can  be  made  for  corporal  punishment  in  the 
navy.  Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Tibbatts,  introduced  a bill  to  further  amend 
the  act  regulating  arrests  on  mesne  process  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  district. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  introduced  resolutions  of  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  in  relation  to  a national  armory  at 
fort  Massac. 

Texas.  The  debate  oa  annexation  having  been 
resumed  in  committee: 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  spoke  in  opposition  to 
the  measure. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  in  its  favor. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  13.  Mr.  Hammett,  on  committee  of 
foreign  affairs,  reported  a bill  for  disposing  of  the 
two  horses  received  by  the  consul  at  Zanzibar,  as  a 
present  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  at  public  auc- 
tion, and  to  deposit  of  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  in 
the  treasury.  Passed  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

The  bill  amending  the  act  of  June  17,  1844,  regu- 
lating aFrests  and  mesne  process  in  the  District  of 
Culumbia,  was  discussed,  amended,  and  passed;  abo- 
lishing imprisonment  for  debt. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson,  moved  to  limit  debate  on  the  reso 
lutions  for  annexation  to  two  o’clock  Thursday  next. 
His  motion  was  laid  on  the  table  by  yeas  107,  nays 
54. 

Texas.  Mr.  Milton  Brown,  introduced  a joint  re- 
solution (similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Foster  in  the  senate) 
for  the  admission  of  Texas.  Committed  to  the  com 
mittee  of  the  whole  house. 

The  debate  on  annexation  was  then  resumed  in 
committee. 

Mr.  Tibbutls,  occupied  the  floor  in  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit  new  states, 
whether  foreign  or  from  our  own  territory. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  spoke  in  favor  of  a fair  and  equi- 
table division  of  Texas  into  slave  holding  and  non- 
slareholdirig  parts,  and  protested  against  admission 


without  the  previous  establishment  and  securing  of 
such  division. 

Mr.  Chappell,  spoke  in  favor  of  admission,  and 
against  Mr.  Brinkerhoff 's  views.  The  house  adjourn- 
ed till  to-morrow  at,  as  usual,  12  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  14.  Texas — its  debt,  resources,  8fc. 
Mr.  Pratt,  by  common  consent,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  read  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  this  house  such  information  as  he  may 
possess,  or  may  be  able  to  procure,  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  debt  of  Texas;  the  amount  for  which  bond  or 
scrip  has  been  issued,  and  the  present  market  value  of 
such  scrip  or  bonds  in  Texas,  in  the  United  Stales,  and 
in  Europe;  the  amount,  in  value,  of  the  exports  from  and 
the  imports  into  Texas  for  the  years  1843  and  1844,  with 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  accruing  and  collected  for 
the  same  years,  with  the  expenditures  for  the  same  time. 
Also,  the  present  population  of  Texas,  distinguishing,  in 
number,  between  the  free  and  slaves.  Also,  the  quan- 
tity, in  acres,  of  land  which  it  is  supposed  is  covered  by 
valid  grants  from  the  present  and  former  governments 
of  that  country,  and  the  estimated  quantity,  in  acres,  of 
good  and  arable  land,  suitable  fur  cultivation,  which  yet 
remains  ungranted,  within  the  undisputed  and  acknow- 
ledged limits  of  Texas,  as  the  same  existed  prior  to 
the  year  1834. 

Mr.  Slidell,  obtained  the  consent  of  the  house  to 
move  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on -the  judiciary  be  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  amending  the 
existing  laws  so  as  to  adopt  in  the  courts  of  the  United. 
States  in  Louisiana,  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
courts  ol  the  said  stme  in  all  civil  cases,  exceping  those 
of  admiralty  and  jurisdiction, 

Annexation  of  Texas.  The  house  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  Texas  debate. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  addressed  the 
committee  in  favor  of  the  measure  of  annexation  in 
a speech,  in  which  he  pointed  out  its  advantages  to 
the  commerce  of  the  north  and  northwestern  states 
as  well  as  the  south  and  west. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  who 
spoke  very  earnestly  on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Garret  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  next  obtained  the 
floor,  and  went  into  a constitutional  argument  against 
the  power  of  congress  to  annex. 

Mr.  Bowlin,  of  Missouri,  obtained  the  floor  and 
moved  for  the  rising  of  the  committee. 

The  motion  prevailed,  the  committee  rose  and  re- 
ported-. 

And  the  house  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12 
o’clock,  M. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  15.  Georgia  claims.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell, by  consent,  moved  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  read  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the  trea- 
sury report  to  this  house  the  amount  of  the  claims  of  the 
state  of  Georgia  against  this  government,  transmitted  be 
the  executive  of  Georgia  between  the  1st  November, 
1837,  and  the  1st  November,  1843;  and  that  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  report  what  amount  of  the  appropri- 
ation of  $175,000  for  the  payment  of  said  claims  has 
been  paid  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  at  what  times  the 
payments  were  made. 

Tariff.  Mr.  Morris,  presented  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  the  stale  of  New  Hampshire  against 
a tariff  for  protection  merely,  and  not  for  revenue; 
and  in  favor  of  a tariff  for  revenue,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  reasonable,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, equal  incidental  protection  to  all  branches  of 
home  industry;  and  declaring  that  the  tariff  of  1812 
is  highly  unjust,  and  ought  to  be  either  repealed  or 
so  modified  and  amended  that  it  shall  conform  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  resolutions.  I hese  reso- 
lutions were  referred  io  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means. 

Texas.  Mr.  Burke,  introduced  a bill  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  republic  of  Texas  as  a state 
into  the  Union  of  these  states;  which  received  its 
first  and  second  reading,  and  was  committed  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  The  house  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  (Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  in  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Bowlin,  occupied  his  hour  in  an  earnest  speech 
in  behalf  of  annexation, and  in  reply  to  various  ob- 
jections which  had  been  urged  by  its  opponents. 

Mr.  Hardin,  next  took  the  floor,  and  spoke  with 
equal  earnestness  on  the  other  side. 

The  committee  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  Ssvc- 
rance,  who  followed  in  an  argument  against  t e re- 
solution. 

When  his  hour  expired,  such  a multitude  of  gen- 
tlemen sprang  for  the  floor  as  gives  very  abundant 
assurance  that  the  argument  on  this  public  t pic  is 
not  yet  exhausted. 

The  committee  rose. 

Mr.  Adams,  gave  notice  that  he  would  to-marrcW 
ask  leave  to  introduce  a resolution  calling  fir  infii- 
raation  as  to  the  acknowledged  boundaries  oi  Texas. 

The  house  adjourned. 
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The  business  circles.  The  London  Standard  of  6m 
Decemoer,  has  the  following:  "The  accounts  from  the 
manufacturing  districts  indicate  a degree  of  activity,  en- 
terprize,  and  profit,  beyond  any  former  example;  these 
accounts  are  indeed  so  favorable  as  to  be  even  alarming 
to  all  who  look  to  the  future.  In  some  places  mill  own- 
ers calculate  upon  realizing  a gain  of  60  per  cent,  upon 
their  capital  within  the  year,  others,  fortunes  of  £50,- 
000,  £70,000,  and  £100,000  have  been  already  realized, 
while  mills  are  rising  in  all  directions;  facts  to  which  the 
properly  tax  commissioners  roust  be  duly  attentive.’’ 

[Meantime  we  have  deplorable  accounts  of  suffering 
amongst  the  agricultural  and  other  laborers  of  that  coun- 
try, which  even  this  prosperous  condition  of  trade,  and 
abundance  of  crops  of  last  season,  have  not  been  able  to 
avert.] 

American  cotton  goods.  During  the  week  ending 
the  11. h irist.,  there  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton 219  bales  of  domestics  to  Smyrna.  181  bales  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  56  bales  to  other  pons— total  45S  bales. 
Barque  Sappho,  cleared  at  Boston,  for  Canton,  takes  out 
864  bales  domestics. 

Stocks,  in  the  New  York  market  declined  during 
last  week,  an  average  of  four  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
the  flush  of  money  there,  seeking  in  vestment.  Tins  in- 
dicates a want  of  contideti.e  in  the  pacific  relations  of 
the  country.  Oil  Monday  last,  there  was  an  elftrt  to 
rally  prices,  but  on  Wednesday  a turther  decline  took 
place- 

Bank  items.  Propositions  ate  pending  in  each 
branch  ol  Hie  legislature,  for  the  repeal  of  tile  charter  of 
the  State  Banlt  of  Missouri. 

Ban!:  of  New  Orleans.  According  to  the  monthly 
statement  of  i lie  board  of  currency,  published  in  the 
state  paper,  the  movement  of  the  specie  paying  banks 
on  the  1st  instant,  was  as  follows. 

Cush  liabilities. 

Circulation 
Deposits 

Due  to  foteign  and  domestic  banks. 

(less  exchange) 

Outer  cash  iiabtlnies 


Total 

Cash  assets. 

Specie 

Loans  on  notes 

Due  tty  foreign  and  doinestic,banks 
Local  banks,  balances 
Other  hems 


$2,148,544  50 
6,539,058  79 

1,294,436  16 
83,602  62 


$10,112,642  07 

$3,089,663  81 
3,351,726  17 
1,421,655  63 
l,t34  53 
51,344  60 


Total  $12,926,025  14 

The  Lehigh  Navigation  Company.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  managers,  snows  mat  me  income  of  the  coin 
patty  from  toils,  profits  on  coal,  and  rents,  during  me 
year  amount  to  .3310,120.  Tile  expenditures  tor  repairs 
were  only  $23,0d0.  1'he  inc.ease  on  tne  income  of  tiie 
company  tor  1844  over  that  of  1843,  lias  been  upwards 
ol  $70, OOP. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  in 
their  memorial  io  me  legislature  of  Delaware,  say:  "The 
revenue  ol  this  company,  including  that  ot  the  i\ewcas 
tie  and  Fieuchtown  company  for  the  year  1843  was 
$430, 4.j4  37;  and  their  expenses  lor  the  same  year  were 
$230,304  86.  So  that  the  nett  income  of  bom  compa- 
nies tor  that  year  was  about  $200,000.  The  nett  income 
of  both  companies  lor  tiie  year  1844  will  not  exceed  me 
sum  of  $210,o00.” 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal.  During  die  year, 
1844,  me  aiiiwums  .>1  Hie  following  articles,  which  pass- 
ed by  ■ lie  canal  from  die  Chesapeake  to  i tie  Delaware 


were 

Wheat,  bushels  233,448 

Oilier  grain,  bushels  147,453 

Flour,  barrels  58,411 

Iron,  tons  10,150 

Nails,  tons  758 


Money  matters.  Specie  continues  to  be  shipped  in 
every  packet  for  Europe.  By  the  Ashburton,  $123,663 
went  out  this  week  for  Liverpool,  and  by  the  Albany, 
$40,355  for  Havre. 

London,  Dec.  17.  The  Bank  of  England  is  making 
great  elibrls  to  extend  their  business;  among  other  plans 
is  the  issuing  of  promissory  notes  in  the  form  of  bills  of 
exchange,  payable  at  sixty  days’  sight,  evidently  intend- 
ed for  colonial  and  foreign  circulation-  There  has  been 
some  vacillation  in  public  securities  this  morning,  leav- 
ing the  latest  price  of  3 per  cents  teduced  fOdg  The  J 
new  102|,  consols  for  the  opening  100j.  Bank  stock 
206 — exchequer  bills  56,  58,  and  India  bonds  76  pre- 
mium. Several  of  the  foreign  bonds  have  advanced  in 
price.  _ 

French  loan  The  new  loan  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  francs,  at  3 per  cent,  required  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, was  obtained  by  the  Rothschilds,  Didier  and 
Buudon,  at  the  very  high  rate  ot  84t.  75c.  Tne  Bar- 
rings and  Hottinguers  bid  83f.  94.  Scrip  rose  to  2j  a 3% 
premium  during  tiie  day.  Three  per  cents  closed  at85i. 
55c  five  per  cem s 122j. 

The  Rothschilds  have,  at  different  periods,  already  ne- 
gotiated loans  for  European  governments, — to  the  fol- 
lowing amounts:  For  France,  (in  six  loans),  $190,800,- 
080;  lor  England,  100  million;  for  Prussia,  25  million 
dollars;  Russia,  18,400,000;  Austria,  18  millions;  Elector 
of  Hesse,  I million;  Duke  of  Darmstadt,  half  a million. 


Cotton  market.  We  were  unable  to  account  tor  the 
price  of  cotton  being  sustained  at  Mew  York,  as  it  was 
afrer  the  arrival  of  the  Acadia.  Demand  is  more  active, 
and  prices  have  advanced  at  Liverpool  fully  §d. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  5.  The  sales  since  Friday  amounted 
to  30,000  bags,  of  which  7000  bags  were  sold  to-day. — 
7000  bags  have  been  taken  on  speculation  in  the  course 
ol  the  week. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  6.  Thare  was  considerable  animation , 
in  the  market  on  the  4th,  and  12,000  bales  were  sold. — 
Yesterday,  9.000  bales  were  taken;  4,000  of  which  were 
on  speculation — prices  are  firm,  with  ail  upward  tenden- 
cy. Fair  cotton  cannot  now  be  purchased  at  4d — it  is 
held  ot  4jd. 

Havre  market,  Dec.  6.  Arrivals  this  week  amount  to 
only  3,702  bales  by  two  United  Stales  vessels.  Sales 
have  been  still  very  considerable,  and  have  augmented 
to  10,113  bales.  All  sorts  of  U.  S.  cottons,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  prices,  have  undergone  a reduction  of  three 
centimes  on  the  low,  two  on  the  ordinary,  two  on  Mo- 
bile, and  one  on  Georgia  good  ordinary,  and  three  on  the 
current.  Our  market  to-day  closed  with  a lively  move- 
ment in  business,  but  without  any  change  in  prices. 

P.  S.  Yesterday  evening  in  addition  to  the  sales  above 
mentioned,  there  were  15  or  16,000  bales  disposed  of, 
which  reduces  the  stock  of  United  States  cotton  here  to 
43,000  bales. 

The  Garrick,  packet,  brings  later  da.tes.  Liverpool, 
Dec.  11.  Cotton  has  improved  fd.  since  the  arrival  of 
the  Rochester,  and  the  market  active;  7,030  bales  sold 
on  the  10th,  8,000  on  the  9tii,  one-third  on  speculation. 
Markets  closed  with  a firm  aspect. 

Corn  market.  Liverpool,  Dec.  10.  Supplies  of  grain 
to-day  light,  owing  to  easterly  winds.  In  free  states  and 
Canadian  Hour,  but  little  done  to-day,  but  in  bond  200 
to  300  bbls.  ot  the  former  have  exchanged  hands  lor  ex- 
port, at  17s  for  196  lb. 

December  11.  Tne -frost  continues,  an  l the  weather 
is  most  severe.  Prices  may  be  considered  only  as  nomi- 
nal. 

Church  topics.^  The  proceedings  in  relation  to  Bishop 
Onclerdonk,  at  New  York,  agitate  that  community  no 
litile.  Public  journals  are  warmly  enlisting  in  the  dis- 
pute even  before  the  publication  of  the  testimony  in  the 
case.  All  ihe  parties,  the  prosecution,  and  especially  the 
witnesses  are  impeached  as  being  greater  offenders 
against  religiomand  morality,  than  the  Bishop,  and  the 
court  ot  Bishops  that  tried  the  case,  come  in  tnr  a large 
! share  of  implication.  On  the  other  hand,  oilier  offences, 
l and  a luffher  trial  are  threatened.  It  is  announced  dial 
| Bishop  Onderdonk  is  preparing  u statement  of  his  case 
' for  puhiication.  The  Harpers  have  the  official  statement 
! of  ihe  trial  in  press.  Bistiop  Onderdonk  is  still  Bishop, 
notwithstanding  tne  sentence; — enjoys  the  perquisites 
without  performing  duty.  j lie  predicament  of  the 
“'ctiuich,”  in  tne  meantime  is  prolific  in  points  of  dis- 
pute. Idle  question,  ‘‘whether  there  can  he  a chureii 
without  a bisiiup,’’  comes  imo  closer  investigation  than 
was  given  io  it  oy  the  Reverend  disputa  us  who  mooted 
it  so  warmly  a year  ago  m that  city.  VVnetner  there  is 
any  authority  tuat  can  exerc.se  the  dunes  that  would 
have  devolved  upon  Bishop  O iderdouk,  until  the  expi- 
ration ot  tne  period  of  suspension,  is  disputed  Some 
maintain  that  the  sentence  operates  to  punish  the  church 
and  not  die  bisnop, 

In  t he  meantime  an  examination  has  been  go  ng  on 
by  the  proper  authorities  since  Tuesday  we.eit,  ai  t he 
episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  the  students  ai  which 
are  accused  ot  having  entered  into  a conspiracy  or  com- 
bination io  assi  miate  me  Protestant  to  .mat  ol  the  Ca- 
molic  cnurch,  loan  eXient  deemed  io  be  at  variance 
with  ihe  doctrines  of  me  churcn.  Nearly  every  student 
in  tiie  iiisiituiioii  bas  been  examined,  and  die  New  York 
Courier  intimates  mat  mere  is  Somemmg  wrong  and  that 
me  report  to  the  general  convention  of,  “the  seminary 
never  being  in  a more  iieal.hy  condition,”  was  “to  say 
tne  least,  premature.  ’ 

Stealing  ascension  robes  to  go  to  Heaven  in.  A fe- 
male disuple  ol  Father  Miller  nus  been  sent  to  the  New 
York  slate  prison  for  walking  into  a neignboi’s  premises 
and  helping  herself  to  a wardrobe,  wherein  to  make  a 
suitable  appearance  ai  me  great  advent  which  she  be- 
lieved at  hand.  Being  a woman  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, great  interest  was  made  to  get  her  off  with  a slight 
punish  aient,  bul  having  taken  enough  to  make  u grand 
larceny,  she  had  to  be  sentenced  for  two  years  to  tile  Au- 
burn penitentiary. 

Cherokee  Literature.  It  is  stated  that  the  late  chief 
justice  Busliyhead,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  was  engaged 
in  translating  ihe  scriptures  into  his  native  tongue,  and 
had  just  finished  Genesis,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week. 

At  Philadelphia  101,  or  which  36  were  under  1 year  of 
age,  11  were  colored 

At  New  Haven.  ■ The  number  of  deaths  that  occurred 
during  the  year  1340,  was  210;  during  1841,296:  1342, 
247 ; 1843,  280;  1844;  246;  of  the  latter,  80  were  under 
two  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Harnden,  the  founder  of  the  Package 
Express  business  in  this  country,  died  at  Boston,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  of  consuinpi  ion, 

The  Indiana  Statesman  notices  the  death  of  the  vete- 
ran Col  Ratliff  Boon,  member  of  congress  for  many 
years.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Louisiana,  Mo.,  on 
the  20th  November  last,  in  the  64th  year  f lis  age.  Col. 
Boon  has  left  behind  him  a host  of  frit  n Is.  He  was 
one  of  ttie  first  settlers  of  Warrick  county,  in  which  he 
resided  for  many  years.  His  po|  ula  icy  with  the  people 
in  tins  district,  was  almost  unborn  do  i at  one  time— never 


having  been  beaten  for  congress  but  once,  and  then  only 
by  one  vote. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick,  died  on  the  10th  ult.  aged  66. 

The  Pincess  Sophia  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Glocesier,  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  St.  George’s 
Chape!,  Windsor. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  Some  enterprising  citizens  of  Day- 
ton,  are  now  constructing  a hydraulic  canal  of  four 
miles  long,  from  Mad  River  to  the  town,  which  will  fur  - 
nish  a large  and  very  valuable  water  power  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Among  the  enterprises  to  which  it 
will  give  birth  is  a cotton  factory  which  is  to  cost  about 
$80,000. 

Defalcation.  Mr.  Taylor  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  accounts,  made  a report  on  the  17th  instant, 
stating  that  Mr.  McNulty,  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, was  a defaulter  to  the  amount  of  about  $45,- 
000,  government  funds,  placed  in  his  possession.  The 
sum  of  $232,000  had  been  entrusted  to  him  as  clerk  of 
the  house.  He  had  disbursed  $172,000,  and  had  a cre- 
dit of  $15,000.  He  had  been  twice  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee,  and  in  each  case  refused. 

Elections- — Vermont.  At  an  election  on  the  4th  in- 
stant, fora  representative  to  congress  from  the  4th  dis- 
trict which  failed  to  elect  at  the  general  election.  Paul 
Dillingham,  Esq.  the  present  (loco)  member  is  re-elected. 

A farther  attempt  to  elect  a mayor  of  Boston  was  made 
on  the  1 3: h instant,  and  failed.  The  votes  stood:  For 
E liott,  (whig)  3,713;  Davis,  (native)  3,993;  Greene,  (loco) 
2,066;  scattering  66.  The  net  gain  for  Elliot,  as  com- 
pared with  the  last  trial  is  about  700. 

Ennett,  the  senator  in  the  North  Carolina  legislature 
from  Onslow  county,  who  was  expelled  for  taking  his 
seat  under  a forged  certificate  of  election,  has  been  re- 
elected. Only  169  votes  were  taken.  rI’he  county  at  the 
presidential  election  gave  about  900  votes. 

Extraordinary  season,  Some  of  the  steamboats  are 
still  navigating  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  The  Transit  is 
running  daily  between  Lewiston  and  Toronto;  and  the 
United  States  arrived  on  the  2d  inst.  at  Cleveland  from 
Buffalo.  She  wa3  to  proceed  to  Detroit  and  then  return 
to  Buffalo. 

Fish  phenomena.  A singular  circumstance  was  no- 
lieed  a short  time  since,  of  millions  of  dead  fish,  of 
all  kinds,  having  been  thrown  upon  the  shores  ot  Long 
Island  sound.  It  was  conjectured  that  a submarine 
earthquake  must  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  death. 
The  boats  returned  with  their  fish  dying.  Information 
has  since  been  received  of  immense  numbers  of  dead 
fish  havin”  been  thrown  upon  tiie  coast  as  far  south 
as  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  cause  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained.  The  last  Brooklyn  Star  says-’  I he  fish- 
ermen take  comparatively  few  in  their  nets,  and  of  these 
many  are  said  to  be  dead,  some  blind,  and  others  par- 
tially paralyzed.  The  clam  venders  of  Rockaway  have 
mainly  given  over  their  occupation.  The  clain3  aie 

said  io  have  a bitter,  tarry  taste,  as  if  they  had  imbibed 

some  bituminous  qualities  with  their  aliment. 

Fish.  Immense  hull  oj  bass.  A seine  drawn  on  Point 
Judith  one  day  last  week,  brought  on  shore  between 
forty  mid  fifty  thousand  bass,  being  the  greatest  haul 
on  record  The  fish  are  worth  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars.  [Providence  Jour. 

Rail  road  items.  A tunnel  is  to  be  made  through 
the  moan  aiusof  rhe  F uicille.  on  the  route  from  Paris 
to  Geneva,  which  will  surpass  any  work  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  „ , , , 

The  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company  have  rieelai- 
ed  a dividend  of  S2  25  per  share,  equal  io  6 per  cent, 
per  annum  on  $75.  for  the  half  year  ending  31st  ult. 

The  Bo-ton  and  Providence,  declare  a dividend,  oi  3j 
p :r  cent  for  6 months. 

Steamers  The  Canard  steamer  according  to  a state - 
rne.nt  in  the  Boston  Post,  during  the  year  1314,  had  13bb 
throu  'h  and  212  way  passengers  from  Liverpool  to  Bos- 
ton, and  1,010  through,  and-  177  way  passengers  trom 
Boston  to  Liverpool.  , r • , 

The  new  Royal  steamer  Cambria  reached  Liverpool  on 
the  5th  ult.  from  Clyde  and  was  to  leave  on  the  4th  inst. 
with  the  mails  for  Halifax  and  Boston. 

The  Marine  Insurance  Companies  of  New  York 
have  paid  out  for  losses,  sim*e  the  first  of  October  last 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Tempera  vce  and  taxes.  A striking  exemplification 
of  the  relation  which  temperance  bears  to  the  pauper- 
ism of  the  countrv,  is  shown  in  the  experience  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  during  the  past  year.  According 
to  an  estimate  ot  Mr.  Williams,  the  temperance  agent, 
the  pauper  tax  of  Massachusetts  amounted,  a tew  years 
arm,  to  $209,000— eight-tenths  of  which  were  ascertain- 
ed to  be  the  result  of  ardent  spirits.  Two  years  ago  this 
tax  was  reduced  to  $136,009;  and  the  last  year  it  only 
amounted  to  $4 1,000.  This  great  reduction  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  cheering  fact,  that  within  these  few 
years  have  been  30.009  drunkards  reformed.  Mr.  W. 
also  states  that  in  the  town  of  Worcester,  within  three 
years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  poor  house  has 
been  reduced  from  469  to  1 1,  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  cause.  A reform  ttion  so  strikingly  obviously  be- 
neficial, ihat  the  town  voted,  at  its  annual  meeting,  to 
contribute  $500  a vear  to  the  treasury  of  the  Was..mg- 
toniaa  Society-  Money  could  not  be  better  laid  out. 
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ANNEXATION. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Several  new  projecis  have 
been  submitted  to  the  house  of  representatives  this 
week,  with  a view  to  effect  annexation.  '1  he  house  have 
been  in  committee  of  the  whole  every  day  on  the  sub- 
ject. By  a resolution  adopted  some  days  ago,  they 
agreed  that  the  dehate  shoold  cease,  and  that  the  com- 
mittie  should  proceed  to  vote  on  the  propositions  this 
DAY. 

“Reannexation  of  Canada.’’  Memorials  are  circu- 
lating and  being  signed  in  the  state  of  Michigan  and 
along  our  northern  frontier,  asking  congress,  if  Texas 
should  he  reannexed,  to  authorise  in  the  same  law,  the 
"reannexation  of  the  Canada',’’ also,  and  insisting  that 
under  the  confederation,  they  were  authorized  to  come 
into  the  Union. 


FOREIGN. 


Liverpool  dates  to  the  I8th  ult. , received  by  the 
Oxford  at  New  York,  furnish  no  news  of  importance. 
Queen  Victoria  was  making  preparations  for  a 
“Sledge  Riding” — “with  beautiful  harness.” 

Weather  so  severe  for  the  season  had  not  been  ex- 
perienced for  many  years  past. 

At  Dublin,  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  3 J, 
there  was  a dinner  ol  the  Orphan  Charity  Society, 
at  which  Mr.  O'Connell  presided.  At  this  meeting, 
says  the  London  Spectator,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moriarty, 
ol  Philadelphia,  (now  in  Ireland  to  collect  funds  for 
rebuilding  churches  in  that  city,)  boasted  that  Mr. 
Polk  had  been  elected  president  “by  the  united  spirit 
of  Irishmen.” 

“This  was  a subject  perhaps  of  more  concquence 
to  Irishmen  than  they  imagined;  for  they  had  for  the 
last  two  years  their  monster  meetings  in  America; 
at  New  A ork,  Georgia,  and  elsewhere,  they  had 
their  meetings.  The  priests  and  laymen  met  and 
poured  out  their  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try. Forty  thousand  Irishmen  in  America — and  they 
were  still  alive — were  pledged,  the  moment  that  one 
drop  of  repealer’s  blood  was  shed  in  Ireland,  to  rush 
into  Canada  and  rescue  it  from  British  dominion. — 
[Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.”] 

Mr.  O’Connell  put  in  a word:  “instead  of  assisting 
the  repeal  agitation,  the  rescue  (!)  of  Canada  would 
retard  it;”  and  he  deprecated  all  physical  force. — 
Mr.  Moriarty  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  O’Connell,  and 
only  mentioned  a fact,  without  any  view  of  adopting 
*1-  [Jour,  of  Com. 

CHINA. 

Canton  dates  to  the  1st  October,  received  at  New 
York  by  the  Paul  Jones.  The  principal  items  of  in- 
terest are  given  under  the  diplomatic,  naval,  and 
business  heads. 

The  Chinese  in  Canton  “continue  to  be  riotously 
disposed.” 

At  Hong  Kong  also,  on  the  25th  September,  de- 
monstrations of  resisting  the  Europeans  in  building, 
&c.  had  occasioned  considerable  alarm,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  naval  furce  was  spoken  of  as  necessary 
to  settle  the  affair. 

A Dulch  embassy  to  Japan  is  spoken  of  among  the 
Dutch  merchants  in  India. 

The  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  on  hand  at  the 
five  ports,  are  accumulating,  and  prices  have  given 
way  somewhat. 

Teas.  The  new  crop  of  tea  came  in  freely,  and 
the  anxiety  of  shippers  to  get  home  their  fresh  car- 
goes, had  caused  an  advance  in  freight.  Full  prices 
were  being  paid  for  new  chops.  Market  buoyant.— 
As  the  season  advanced,  prices  of  teas  were  expect- 
ed to  come  down;  and  even  at  our  last  dates  holders 
evince  a disposition  to  relax  in  their  demands.  Chops 
that  had  been  held  at  41  taels  could  be  bought  for  33 
on  the  sailing  of  the  P.  J. 

MEXICO. 

Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  2d  instant,  received  via 
Havana,  at  Charleston,  represent  Santa  Anna  to 
be  within  four  leagues  of  Puebla,  at  the  last  accounts 
with  6,000  men,  mostly  mounted.  General  Paredes, 
at  the  head  of  9,000  men  in  close  persuit  of  him. — 
The  forces  of  the  latter  were  accumulating  by  deser- 
tions from  the  former. 

The  city  of  Mexico  had  a force  of  30,000  armed 
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citizens  for  defence.  The  moat  which  surrounds  the 
city  had  been  filled  with  water.  They  were  fortify- 
ing the  city  very  industriously  as  if  apprehending 
an  attack  from  Santa  Anna. 

Vera  Cruz  was  also  being  placed  in  the  best  state 
of  defence. 

It  is  reported  that  a decree  of  the  Mexican  con- 
gress had  outlawed  Santa  Anna,  as  a traitor. 

The  whole  country  is  represented  as  in  great  con- 
fusion. Robberies  committed  on  every  hand  daily. 

The  account  brought  to  New  Orleans  through 
Texas,  of  a decisive  battle  having  taken  place,  is 
not  confirmed,  and  the  result  is  yet  uncertain. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  1SY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

By,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Andrew  J.  Donelson,  to  be  charge  d’  affaires  of  the 
United  States  to  the  republic  of  Texas. 

Charles  Graebe,  of  New  York,  io  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  the 
grand  dutchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

Alexander  Tod,  to  be  consul  of  the  United  States 
for  the  port  of  Fouchoufou,  in  China. 

Isaac  Stone,  to  be  consul  of  the  United  States  for 
the  port  of  San  Juan  do  los  Remedios,  Cuba. 

Gabriel  G.  Fleurot,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States  for  the  island  of  Martinique. 

Eneas  McFaul,  Jr.  to  be  consul  of  the  United  States 
for  the  port  of  Laguna  de  Terminos,  Mexico. 

James  W.  Wright,  to  be  consul  of  the  United  Stales 
for  the  port  of  St.  lago  de  Cuba. 

James  W.  Barren,  to  be  register  o(  the  land  office 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  vice  Garret  Elkin,  removed. 

George  W.  Womack,  to  he  receiver  of  public 
money  at  Greensburg,  Louisiana,  vice  G.  Womack 
deceased. 

Parker  Dudley,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Palmyra,  Missouri. 

Bela  M.  Hughes,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
at  Plattsburg,  Missouri. 

Sylvester  VV.  Higgins,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Seton  W.  Norris,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

John  Gardner,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Winamac,  Indiana. 

Nimrod  E.  Benson,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys at  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Samuel  Wise,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  vice  Thomas  Scott,  whose  com- 
mission has  expired. 

A.  H.  Wildes,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  the  port  of  Ipswich,  Mass. 

James  W.  Roach,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  St.  Mary’s  river,  Maryland. 

George  Hudson,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  the  port  of  Snow  Hill  Maryland. 

William  Walston,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Accomack  C.H.  Virginia. 

William  Maxwell,  to  be  surveyor,  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Sunbury,  Georgia. 

Benjamin  Stiles,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Harwich,  Georgia. 

Marlin  Russel,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
evenue  for  the  port  of  1Toy,  New  York. 

Levi  S.  Humphrey,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  ofMichigan,  vice  Joshua  How- 
ard, removed. 

Moreau  Forrest,  to  be  marshal  of  ihe  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Maryland,  vice  Thos.  B.  Pottmger 
removed. 

Henderson  Willingham,  to  be  marshal  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  for  the  district  of  Georgia,  vice  Edward 
Harden,  appointed  collector  of  the  customs  at  Savan- 
nah. 

Penning  Mann,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Connecticut,  in  the  place  of  John 
B.  Eldredge,  removed. 

Robert  C.  Ewing,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Missouri,  vice  William  C. 
Anderson,  declined,  who  was  appointed  in  the  place 
of  Weston  F.  Birch,  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Virgil  D.  Parris,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United  Slates 
for  the  district  of  Maine,  vice  John  D.  Kinsman,  re- 
moved. 

Join)  Lane,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United  Slates  for 
the  district  of  Kentucky , vice  William  B.  Blackburn, 


removed. 

Samuel  McCiury,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  ofNevv  Jersey,  vice  J.  A.  Sim- 
son  removed. 

Isaac  O.  Barnes,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United  Slalc3 
for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  vice  Solomon  Lin- 
coln, removed. 

Thos.  D.  Mosely,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee,  vice  J. 
M.  Lea,  resigned. 

Daniel  Mace,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Indiana,  vice  Courtland  Cushing, 
resigned. 

Charles  S:  Sibley,  to  lie  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida. 

Thomas  D.  Condy,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  S >uth  Carolina. 

Samuel  Hays,  to  be  marshal  of  Ihe  United  Slates 
for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Horatio  Ball,  to  be  a justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county  of  Alexandria,  D.  C. 

Nathaniel  Dsn  by,  of  Virginia,  to  be  temporary 
navy  agent  at  Marseilles,  France,  vice  A.  G.  Benson, 
resigned. 

Charles  A Judson,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
revenue  for  New  Haven,  Ct.,  vice  John  T.  Collis 
resigned. 

Andrew  Agnew,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  re-appoint- 
ment. 

S.  H.  Page,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  (its 
revenue  for  I he  port  of  Fontchartrain,  La.,  re-  ap- 
pointment. 

Alexander  G.  Abell,  of  Michigan,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  Stale,  for  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  one  of 
the  Sandwicli  Islands. 

Adam  D.  Stuart,  to  be  a paymaster  in  the  army. 

A great  number  of  removals  and  new  appoint- 
ments to  office  have  been  made  within  a few  days. 
The  Globe,  and  other  papers  of  that  party  complain 
loudly  of  this,  as  forestalling  the  president  elect  in 
his  prerogative  of  appointing  power. 

Amongst  the  nominations  made  by  President  Tv- 
ler,  is  that  of  Col.  Polk,  brother  of  the  president 
elect,  as  charge  de  affairs  to  Naples.  The  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  and  other  papers  denounce  this  as 
indelicate  and  improper,  and  it  was  at  one  time  as- 
serted that  Col.  Polk  had  not  been  consulted  and 
would  not  accept  the  appointment.  This  proved 
not  to  be  true.  The  situation  it  is  asserted  was 
sought  by  the  Colonel,  and  the  nomination  is  yet  be- 
fore the  senate.  J 

( From  the  Globe.  J 

GENERAL  JACKSON’S  LETTER  ON  ANNEXATION. 

Hermitage,  January  I,  1345. 

My  dear  Mr.  Blair:  1 cannot  forbear,  on  this  first 
day  of  the  year  1845,  to  let  you  know  that  I am  still 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  although  greatly  afflicted 
and  debilitated.  My  whole  family  join  me  in  kind 
salutations  to  you  and  yours,  wishing  you  the  joys  of 
the  season.  May  you  all  live  to  see  many  happv 
new  years. 

I observe  that  you  have  before  congress  too  many 
joint  resolutions  for  the  reannexation  of  Texas.  This 
argues  want  of  unanimity  in  the  democracy  upon  this 
great  national  and  most  important  subject  J have 
just  received  from  Major  Donelson,  a letter  dated  at 
Washington,  in  Texas,  from  which  I would  infer 
that  it  congress  expect  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  they  must  act  speedily,  or  it  will  be  found  to 
be  beyond  our  grasp.  The  rejection  of  the  advances 
of  Texas  has  given  offence  to  some,  and  a h mdle  to 
others  to  press  the  liberal  propositions  of  England 
upon  the  Texians,  together  with  the  splend id°vie vv 
ot  I exas  independent,  growing  into  a vast  republic 
in  time  to  embrace  not  only  the  limits  of  Texas  but 
all  the  domain  once  Montezuma’s.  This  view  to 
ambitious  aspirants,  added  to  the  guaranties  of  Eng- 
land ol  her  independence,  and  the  loan  of  large  sums 
lor  ten  years,  based  upon  a treaty  that  English  ma- 
nufactures si, all  be  free  of  duly,  is  gaming  a party  ln 
I exas.  General  Houston  is  still  the  leadm-  star 
and  ins  influence  can  alone  be  counted  upon  to° resist 
the  present  influence  of  England  and  its  increasing 
power.  How  long  tins  influence  of  England  can  be 
successfully  withstood  in  Texas,  is  becoming  a verv 
questionable  matter.  I have  taken  a view  of  the 
whole  ground,  given  to  all  information  due  its 
weight,  and  1 say  to  you  that,  unless  congr  ss  acts 
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upon  this  subject  promptly,  Texas  will  be  beyond 
our  grasp,  and  lost  to  the  United  States  forever,  un 
less,  regained  by  the  sword.  What  will  be  tire  situ- 
ation of  our  country,  with  British  manufactures  in- 
troduced duty  free  into  Texas?  Comment  is  unne- 
cessary. 

1 hazard  nothing  in  saying  that,  if  the  present  con- 
gress do  not  act  promptly  upon  this  subject,  the  next 
will  not  hare  the  power.  The  consent  of  Texas 
cannot  then  be  obtained.  Great  Britain  wil\  )fave 
laid  the  lion’s  paw  upon  her,  and  bound  her  by  traa- 
ty. 

I am  exhausted;  but,  from  Msjor  Donelson’s  letter, 
and  other  sources  of  information,  the  danger  of  losing 
Texas  seemed  so  imminent,  that,  although  feeble,  I 
could  not  forbear  to  say  this  much  to  you,  that  you 
might  communicate  it  to  my  friends.  May  God 
bless  you  and  yours.  ANDREW  JACKSG-N. 


Land  office  report.  T he  annual  report  of  Mr. 
Blake,  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  gives 
the  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1844,  a portion  of 
the  fourth  quarter  being  estimated.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important  facts,  reduced  to  a 
tabular  form.  The  sales  of  lands  are  still  increas- 
ing: 


ar.  l by  fixing,  with  greater  precision,  vt  hat  goods  are 
contraband,  or  subjects  of  monopoly. 

There  is  nothing  i’j  ^ jjngj,sn  treaties  to  limit  the 
power  of  tne  enm  eror  ]n  ^ exc]us;on  0f  articles  of 
import  or  exr^0I  ^ 

lhus  h'j  might  render,  all  commercial  privileges 
nup  .y,  by  prohibiting  trie  exportation  of  tea  and 
si  1,  and  the  importation  of  cotton  or  cotton  fabrics; 
or  he  might  obstruct  the  commerce  in  these  or  any 
other  articles,  by  making  them  the  subjects  of  close 
monopoly,  as  is  now  the  case  with'salt. 

This  is  guarded  against  in  the  treaty  of  Wang  Hi- 
ya,  by  making  the  objects  of  contraband  and  monop- 
oly a matter  of  stipulation  between  the  governments. 
And  no  modifications  of  the  tariff  are  to  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  By  the  English  treaties,  the  consul  is  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  duties,  and  is  bound  to  pro- 
secute for  all  infraclions  of  the  revenue  laws  of  Chi- 
This  is  to  transfer  to  the  British  government  the 


Sales  for  i he  year  1844 
Increase  over  1843 
“ “ 1842 

Brought  into  market  in  1S44 
Land  not  brought  into  market  in  Ohio 
“ “ “ Indiana 

“ “ (mineral)  “ Illinois 


Acres. 

1,747,153 

141.891 
617,94! 

6,6.93,363 

104,771 

933.892 
242,409 


“ Michigan  about  1 third 
“ Missouri  about  1 filth. 
“ Arkansas, 

about  1 fourth. 
*•  Louisiana, 

nearly  one  third. 
“ Mississippi, 

about  62  townships. 
“ Alabama, 

about  3 townships. 
Acres 


office  and  responsibility  of  paying  duties,  which  in- 
volves much  of  regulation  and  of  form  in  the  prose- 
cution of  trade,  which  experience  lias  already  shown 
to  be  inconvenient  to  Ihe  subjects  as  .veil  as  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain.  All  this  is  avoided  in 
the  treaty  of  Wang  Iliya,  by  making  the  duties  pay- 
able in  cash,  which  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  the 
merchant,  and  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  bu 
siness  in  China. 

Third.  New  provision  is  made  in  the  amplest 
manner  for  the  trade,  from  port  to  port,  in  China. 

A ship  which,  having  touched  at  Canton,  has  there 
paid  tonnage  duties,  and  discharged  a part  of  her 
cargo,  may  proceed  with  the  residue  to  any  other 
port  in  China,  without  being  subject  to  the  payment 
of  tonnage  duty  a second  time;  arid  goods  which  have 
been  landed,  and  paid  duty  at  one  of  the  ports  of  Chi- 
na, may,  at  any  time,  be  re-exported  to  any  other 
port  of  China,  without  being  subject  to  any  further 
duty.  This  latter  provision  is  equivalent  to  a ware- 
housing system  for  all  the  coast  of  China. 

Fourth.  Due  provision  is  made  for  the  recognition 
and  personal  dignity  and  security  of  consuls  or  any 
Surveyed  the  territory  within  the  treaty  1783,  74,024,749  other  officers  whom  the  government  of  the  United 
“ “ “ 1803,  16,550,121  I States  may  see  fit  to  appoint  for  the  superintendence 


1819, 


Aggregate  receipts  from  lands  in  1844 

Increase  of  do.  over  those  of  1843 
“ “ “ 1842 

Granted  to  the  states  by  the  500, OCO  acre  act 

Selected  and  approved  of  do. 

Selected  but  not  yet  approved 

Public  lands  not  yet  included  in  any  sur- 
vey district: 

East  of  the  Rocky  mountains 

West  of  do.  up  to  lat.  49° 

54°  40' 

Bounty  lands  to  soldiers  of  last  war,  certifi- 
cates issued 

Virginia  land  warrants  yet  unsatisfied,  305, 
wanting 

Number  of  surveyors  general,  registers,  and 
receivers 


877. 3S1 
S3, 1 94  555 
178,510 
776,583 
Acres. 
2,309,085 
1,528,837 
4 1 6,356 

Acres. 

500,000,000 

218.536.320 

323.176.320 

20,753 
239,693 
130 


of  our  trade  in  China. 

Fifth.  In  regard  to  the  payment  of  duties,  various 
provisions  are  inserted,  for  the  convenience  of  our 
commerce,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  payment,  and, 
among  others,  that  merchandize  may  be  landed  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  be  convenient,  duty  being  paid 
on  the  articles  only  when  they  are  landed,  and  that 
vessels  may,  within  a limited  time,  depart,  if  they 
please,  without  breaking  bulk. 

Sixth.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  to  have 
all  accommodation  at  each  of  the  five  ports,  not  only 
as  heretofore  in  the  construction  of  dwelling  houses 
and  magazines,  but  also  of  churches,  cemetries  and 
hospitals. 

Seventh.  Provision  is  made  for  the  employment, 
by  Americans,  of  persons  to  teach  the  languages  of 
the  empire;  and  the  purchase  of  books  is  legalized:  it 


The  sales  of  the  past  year  “consist  of  small  sub- 1 having  been  the  costom  heretofore  for  the  Chinese 


divisions  of  the  public  land  to  different  individuals, 
mostly  of  eighty  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre 
tracts,  evidently  intended  by  the  purchasers  for  their 
own  immediate  occupancy  and  cultivation.”  All  the  i 
accounts  of  receivers  are  settled  up  to  and  including 
the  third  quarter  of  the  year  1844. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  treaty  with  China.  The  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  China  being  yet  under  seal 
of  confidence,  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  documents  communieat.-d  with 
the  treaty  to  the  senate,  we  have  selected  from  those 
documents  for  immediate  publication  the  following 
paper,  which,  for  all  practical  uses,  will  be  more  in- 
teresting to  our  readers  than  even  the  treaty  itself, 
because  it  gives  our  minister’s  view  of  the  character 
and  bearings  of  the  treaty: 

FROM  MR.  CUSHING  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Macao , July  5,  1344. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  you  a copy  of 
the  treaty  of  Wang  Hiya,  as  signed  on  the  3d  instant. 

On  examining  this  document,  you  will  find,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  in  the  description  of  the  contracting 
parties,  the  language  of  the  stipulations,  and  the  mode 
-of- execution,  the  style  of  perfect  equality  between 
the  United  states  and  China  has  been  sedulously  ob- 
served, and  I may  add,  that  this  has  been  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  Chinese  as  well  as  in  the  English 
duplicate  of  the  treaty. 

You  will  perceive  in  the  second  place,  that  this 
treaty  contains  many  provisions  which  are  not  em- 
braced either  in  the  English  treaty  of  Nanking,  or  in 
the  treaty  supplementary  thereto,  which  comprehends 
the  tariff  and  the  commercial  regulations. 

First.  The  tariff  is  amended,  bv  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  some  articles  of  American  production, 


government  to  persecute  and  oppress  such  of  its  sub 
jects  as  either  gave  instruction  or  sold  dooks  to  for- 
eigners in  China:  which  circumstance  has  been  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of  China, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  satisfactory  in- 
tercourse with  its  government. 

Eighth.  All  Americans  in  China  are  to  be  deemed 
subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, both  in  criminal  matters  and  in  questions  of 
civil  right. 

I shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  enter  into  these 
subjects  somewhat  in  detail,  and  to  suggest  to  the 
president  the  expediency  of  recommending  to  con- 
gress the  enactment  of  laws  in  this  relation,  applica- 
ble not  only  to  Americans  in  China,  but  in  Turkey, 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia,  where  Americans  (in  com- 
mon with  Europeans)  are  in  like  manner  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  government. 

Ninth.  Citizens  of  the  United  Stales  in  China,  and 
every  thing  appertaining  to  them,  are  placed  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Chinese  government, 
which  engages  to  defend  them  from  all  insult  and  in- 
jury- 

If  the  Chinese  authorities  neglect  their  duty  in 
this  respect,  they  of  course  become  responsible  for 
all  consequences,  on  complaint,  being  made  to  the 
government  of  ihe  United  States. 

In  part  execution  of  this,  and  other  corresponding 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  particular  arrangements  are 
in  train  tor  the  further  security  ol  citizens  of  the 
United  States  residing  in  Canton,  of  which  a report 
will  be  made  to  you  in  due  lime. 

Tenth.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  to 
come  and  go  freely  between  the  ports  of  China,  arid 
those  of  any  other  country  with  which  China  may 
happen  to  be.  at  war,  in  full  security,  not  only  for 
the  ship,  but  for  all  descriptions  of  merchandize:  the 


neutrality  of  our  flag,  and  every  thing  it  covers,  be- 
ing especially  guarantied. 

Eleventh.  Provision  is  made  for  the  protection  and 
relief  cf  vessels  stranded  on  the  coast  of  China  or 
driven  by  any  sort  of  vis  major  into  whatever  port  of 
China;  and  also  for  ihe  restriction  of  property  taken 
by  pirates  in  the  seas  of  China. 

Twelfth.  Equality  in  correspondence  between  civil 
or  military  and  naval  officers  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  China  is  stipulated,  as  also  the  observ- 
ance of  all  courtesy  and  respect  in  the  correspondence 
between  individual  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
officers  of  the  Chinese  government. 

Thirteenth.  No  presents  are  to  be  demanded  of 
either  government  by  the  ether. 

The  usage  among  Asiatic  states  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving presents  has  been  the  source  of  great  incon- 
venience to  the  United  States  in  those  cases  even 
where  it  has  been  a mere  matter  of  courtesy.  But, 
as  the  receipt  of  presents  by  the  Chinese  government 
has  always  hitherto  been  assumed  by  the  latter  as  an 
act  of  tribute  on  the  part  of  the  government  making 
such  presents,  it  seemed  to  be  still  more  desirable  to 
abolish  the  practice  at  once  by  a provision  of  the 
treaty. 

Fourteenth.  Ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  and 
their  commanders  are  at  all  times  to  be  courteously 
received  in  the  ports  of  China. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  such  a provision  would  se- 
cure to  our  ships  of  war  all  such  access  to  the  ports 
of  China  as  may  be  needful,  either  for  their  own  re- 
lief or  for  the  protection  of  the  merchant  ships  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  while  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  go  so  far  as  the  English  have  done,  and 
engage  to  keep  a ship  of  war  at  all  times  in  each  of 
the  five  ports  of  China. 

Fifteenth.  Heretofore,  no  government  (except 
Russia)  has  held  direct  communication  with  the 
court  of  China.  At  the  present  time,  even  the  Brit- 
ish government  does  not  hold  correspondence  with 
the  court  of  Pekin.  I insisted  upon  and  obtained  a 
provision  for  communications  between  Ihe  two  gov- 
ernments. 

The  article  of  the  treaty  does  not  specify  to  whom 
communications  from  the  United  States  shall  be  ad- 
dressed, it  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  elect  whom  it  will  address,  not 
excepting  the  emperor. 

Upon  this  point  l shall  make  to  you  a separate 
communication,  with  reference  as  well  to  its  impor- 
tance as  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  parties  at 
court  whom  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  address,  when  occasion  shall  arise. 

Sixteenth.  In  regard  to  opium,  which  is  not  di- 
rectly mentioned  in  the  English  treaties,  it  is  provi- 
ded by  the  treaty  of  Wang  Hiya,  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  this  or  any  other  contra- 
band trade  shall  receive  no  protection  from  the  Ame- 
rican government,  nor  shall  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  abusively  employed  by  other  nations  as  a 
cover  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  China.  Upon 
this  point,  also,  I shall  have  occasion  to  address  to 
you  a separate  despatch. 

I have  thus,  in  a brief  manner,  indicated  some  of 
the  peculiar  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

Many  of  them  are  new  and  important. 

Some  of  the  English  newspapers  have  commented 
rather  boastfully  upon  the  fact  that  Ihe  English  arms 
had  opened  the  ports  of  China  to  other  nations,  and 
at  the  same  time  have,  with  flippant  ignorance,  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  a mission  from  the  United  States 
to  do  that  which  (it  was  said)  had  been  already 
wholly  done  fay  England. 

I ascribe  all  possible  honor  to  the  ability  displayed 
by  sir  Henry  Pottinger  in  China,  and  to  the  success 
which  attended  his  negotiations;  and  I recognize  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  the  United  States  and  all 
other  nations  owe.  to  England  for  what  she  has  ac- 
complished in  China.  From  all  this  much  benefit  has 
accrued  to  the  United  States. 

But,  in  return,  the  treaty  of  Wang  Hiya,  in  the 
new  provisions  it  makes,  confers  a great  benefit  on 
the  commerce  of  the  British  empire;  for  the  supple- 
mentary Englidi  treaty  stipulates  that  any  new  priv- 
ileges conceded  by  China  to  other  nations  shall  be 
enjoyed  also  by  England,  and  there  is  a similar  pro- 
vision in  the  treaty  of  Wang  Hiya;  and  thus,  whate- 
ver progress  either  governmen  tmakes  in  opening  this 
vast  empire  to  the  influence  of  foreign  commerce,  is 
for  the  common  good  of  each  other  and  of  all  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  details  of  the  tariff  are  not  yet  completed,  and 
some  incidental  questions  remain  to  be  arranged. 

I shall  dispose  of  these  matters  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  to  transmit  the  treaty  , and  all  the  corres- 
pondence, and  various  other  particulars  of  the  nego- 
tiation, in  season,  if  possible,  to  be  laid  before  the 
senate  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  congress. 

I am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  John  Nelson,  &c.  C.  CUSHING. 
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STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Ohio.  The  message  of  the  out-noing,  and  the  inau- 
gural of  the  in-coming,  governor  Bartley  of  Ohio,  reach 
us  in  the  Cincinnati  papers.  The  former  states  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  treasury  at  $132,822;  the  total 
amount  of  the  canal  fund  is  $1,233,338,  of  which  $23,000 
is  applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  $1,167,40  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  state  debt,  and  the  balance  to  keep  the 
public  works  in  repair.  The  taxable  property  in  the 
state  is  $136,142,666  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxa- 
tion is  fifteen  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  public  improve- 
ments are  nearly  completed.  The  present  condition  of 
the  resources  of  Ohio  is  represented  as  highly  flattering. 
The  aggregate  foreign  debt  is  $19,276,751.  The  inaugu- 
ral of  the  governor  urges  forcibly  (he  claims  of  education 
pleads  for  colleges,  universities  and  professional  schools, 
and  presents  the  following  plan  for  a banking  system — 

1st.  Let  the  system  of  banking  be  free;  this  would  se- 
cure its  popularity. 

2d.  Let  every  bank  be  compelled  to  keep  in  its  vaults, 
at  all  times,  one  third  of  its  circulation  in  specie  for  the 
redemption  of  its  bills;  this  would  prevent  unnatural  con- 
traction and  expansion  in  the  currency. 

3d.  Let  each  bank  deposit  with  the  state  treasurer,  as 
security,  for  its  circulation,  the  amount  it  issues,  either 
in  Ohio  state  stocks,  or  in  real  estate  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio,  at  half  its  appraised  value  on  the  tax  list,  indepen- 
dent of  perishable  improvements. 

4th.  Let  every  bank  be  required  to  have  a capital  of 
at  least  $50,000  actually  paid  in. 

_ 5th.  Let  there  be  adequate  guards  against  a diminu- 
tion of  the  securiiy  by  a dtp  eciation  of  the  value,  of  the 
stock  or  real  estate  held  in  trust  by  the  state  treasurer, 
and  against  fraudulent  action  on  the  pari  of  the  banks. 

6th.  Let  there  be  also  provisions  for  the  exercise  of  a 
necessary  scrutiny  into  their  operations  from  time  to 
time,  and  for  the  censure  of  such  as  may  fail  to  pay  their 
bills  on  presentation  at  their  respective  counters. 

7th.  Let  there  be  due  limits  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
stockholder  to  borrow  in  the  bank  in  which  his  stock  is 
held. 

He  speaks  highly  in  favor  of  a protective  tariff  and 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 


Census  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  taken  in  1844, 

< W H 


Counties. 

Adair 

Andrew 

Audrain 

Barry 

Bates 

Benton 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau 

Carroll 

Chariton 

Clark  (estimated 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole  (estimated.) 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Daviess 

Decatur 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Greene 

Grundy 

Henry 

Holt 

Howard 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lafayette 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 


4600 

i 

84 

4685 

8565 

12 

444 

9021 

2290 

2 

295 

2587 

4211 

— 

198 

4409 

2921 

4 

106 

3031 

5114 

10 

537 

5667 

10,998 

28 

3264 

14,290 

9734 

16 

483 

10,238 

1470 

— 

113 

1583 

9175 

22 

3309 

12,596 

2466 

— 

155 

2621 

9284 

44 

1431 

1,07  59 

3366 

2 

438 

3S06 

4905 

24 

1374 

6303 

.)  2386 

— 

382 

2768 

7065 

11 

2207 

9283 

5733 

4 

402 

6139 

10,581 

19 

1461 

12,062 

8446 

14 

2529 

10,989 

3952 

— 

215 

4167 

5541 

70 

297 

5848 

5140 

3 

195 

5338 

2310 

— 

8 

2318 

8289 

33 

1318 

9640 

3346 

— 

884 

3430 

7708 

6 

936 

8650 

3709 

— 

157 

3866 

3268 

5 

713 

3966 

3406 

— 

72 

3478 

9235 

47 

3975 

13,257 

8060 

16 

2032 

10,114 

2809 

— 

141 

2950 

5248 

21 

366 

5235 

5257 

11 

659 

5927 

6654 

46 

2998 

9698 

3941 

20 

875 

4836 

6547 

8 

1792 

8347 

4549 

3 

307 

4859 

3536 

2 

243 

3781 

4586 

— 

194 

4730 

3299 

20 

506 

3825 

7969 

28 

2439 

10,436 

2359 

4 

159 

3022 

7577 

8 

1762 

9349 

3856 

19 

873 

4748 

4861 

4 

591 

3456 

New  Madrid 

3205 

4 

925 

4134 

Illinois 

Election — Official. 

Newton 

5103 

21 

282 

5411 

Counties. 

Folk. 

Clay. 

Counties. 

Folk. 

Clay. 

Niangua 

2666 

2 

131 

2799 

Adams 

1495 

1280 

Marion 

722 

182 

Osage 

5505 

4 

301 

5810 

Alexander 

138 

81 

Macoupin 

964 

611 

Platte 

12,184 

43 

.1768 

13,994 

Bond 

622 

564 

Madison 

1496 

1657 

Perry 

5810 

19 

840 

6669 

Brown 

551 

320 

McDonough 

493 

458 

Pettis 

3244 

1 

678 

3923 

B >one 

398 

375 

Menard 

378 

397 

Pike 

8905 

21 

2905 

11,831 

Bureau 

378 

362 

Mercer 

321 

410 

Polk 

6097 

7 

367 

6471 

Cook 

2027 

117 

Marshall 

263 

237 

Pulaski 

3323 

— 

75 

3398 

Cass 

92 

176 

Massac 

398 

165 

Ralls 

4634 

17 

1201 

5852 

Champaign 

191 

478 

Mason 

254 

255 

Randolph 

6793 

27 

2821 

8631 

Chistian 

216 

182 

Moultrie 

204 

196 

Ray 

7925 

8 

1195 

9128 

Clark 

756 

625 

Montgomery 

661 

355 

Ripley 

2365 

1 

53 

2419 

Coles 

582 

775 

Morgan 

1421 

1443 

St.  Charles 

7722 

15 

1809 

9546 

Cnmberland 

189 

191 

Monroe 

740 

304 

St.  Clair 

3005 

377 

3382 

Clinton. 

327 

344 

Macon 

328 

221 

St  FraDCois 

3245 

20 

605 

3870 

Clay 

448 

186 

McHenry 

668 

493 

Ste.  Genevieve 

4026 

77 

553 

4556 

Crawford 

496 

425 

McLean 

477 

586 

St.  Louis  42  483 

673 

4512 

47,668 

Calhoun 

268 

247 

Marquette 

149 

247 

Saline 

4654 

6 

2095 

6755 

Carroll 

T 78 

221 

Ogle 

383 

595 

Scotland 

4513 

331 

48-14 

De  Witt 

361 

317 

Peoria 

1169 

846 

Scott  (estimated.) 

6272 

19 

1132 

7423 

De  Kalb 

242 

142 

Platt 

120 

81 

Shannon 

2560 

— 

61 

2621 

Du  Page 

551 

372 

Pike 

1456 

1411 

Shelby 

2671 

14 

473 

3158 

Edgar 

884 

701 

Pope 

348 

201 

Stoddard 

3859 

1 

69 

3929 

Edwards 

185 

385 

Putnam 

223 

237 

Taney 

3193 

1 

93 

3286 

Effingham 

364 

82 

Perry 

477 

219 

Van  Buren 

5178 

1 

417 

5596 

Franklin 

364 

102 

Pulaski 

208 

90 

Warren 

4186 

3 

777 

4966 

Fayette 

653 

414 

Richland 

322 

289 

Washington 

6256 

23 

937 

7216 

Fulton 

1537 

1434 

Rock  Island 

397 

466 

Wayne 

4438 

6 

338 

4782 

Gallatin 

1115 

405 

Randolph 

771 

713 

Wright 

3622 

— 

56 

3678 

Grundy 

91 

49 

Stark 

206 

187 

- 

Greene 

246 

800 

Sangamon 

1371 

1837 

440,086 

1551 

70300 

511,937 

Henry 

166 

147 

Sco!  t 

610 

670 

The  census  gives 

the  number  of 

free 

colored, 

Hamilton 

573 

125 

Shelby 

683 

315 

slaves, &c.  in  each  county — we  subjoin  the  a 

ggregate 

Hancock 

1399 

747 

St.  Clair 

1945 

1042 

of  them  in  the  state 

as  follows: 

Hardin 

165 

136 

Schuyler 

743 

650 

Free  persons  of  color 

1,551 

Henderson 

294 

428 

Stephenson 

465 

483 

Slaves 

70,300 

Iroquois 

281 

204 

Tazewell 

628 

1011 

Free  whites  who  can  read  and  write 

168,246 

Johnson 

382 

32 

Union 

617 

94 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

165 

Jefferson 

863 

227 

Vermillion 

768 

869 

Blind 

111 

Jersy 

458 

555 

Wabash 

315 

479 

— 

Jackson 

347 

182 

Washington 

365 

254 

Total  population 

511,937 

Jasper 

276 

143 

Wayne 

637 

265 

Towns . The  population  of  the  principal  towns  are 

JoBaviess 

1585 

1515 

White 

748 

736 

as  follows:  St.  Louis  34,140, 

Hannibal  1789,  Boon- 

Knox 

689 

746 

Williamson 

766 

179 

ville  1670,  St.  Charles  1042, 

Palmyra  1039 

Weston 

Kane 

1046 

748 

Woodford 

322 

159 

682,  Columbia  643, 

Herman  639. 

Kendall 

479 

357 

Warren 

503 

500 

In  1840,  the  population  of  the  state 

was 

383,782, 

Lee 

315 

244 

Winnebago 

368 

546 

in  1830  it  was  140,455;  in 

1820,  66,586; 

in  1819, 

Lawrence 

631 

247 

Whiteside 

289 

348 

20,845 

LaSalle 

611 

247 

Will 

810 

509 

1840. 

1844. 

Logan 

251 

310 

— 

Counties  south  of  Missouri  river  203,076 

277,689 

Livingston 

109 

69 

Total  57,920 

45,528 

“ north  1 

a 

175,627 

232,766 

Lake 

620 

386 

The  increase  throughout  the  stale  is  about  127,000, 
or  nearly  33  per  cent. 

The  county  of  St.  Louis  exhibits  a rapid  increase  of 
population: 

1840.  1844. 

St.  Louis  county  35,979  476GS 

Increase  11. 689. 

Iowa.  The  population  of  Iowa  according  to  the 
census  of  1840,  was  43,112,  and  according  to  the 
census  of  last  May,  81,920;  showing  an  increase  in 
three  years  of  38,808. 

Louisiana  and  Massachusetts.  The  Hon.  Henry 
Hubbard,  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  to  test  before  judicial  tribunals 
the  entrance  into  that  state  of  free  persons  of  color, 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  4th  instant.  The 
Bee  of  the  6th  instant,  speaking  of  Mr.  H.’s  arrival, 
says: — 

In  reply  to  several  well  disposed  persons  who  have 
assured  him  of  the  l'ruitlessness  and  folly  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  urged  him  to  depart,  he  has  intimated  his 
intention  of  awaiting  the  action  of  the  legislature. — 
We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Hubbard  has  not  taken  the 
sensible  advice  of  his  friends,  and  abandoned  his  pur- 
pose. His  errand  will  not  only  prove  impracticable, 
but  vexatious — we  will  not  add  dangerous-to  himself. 
Since,  however,  he  persists  in  remaining-until  the 
legislature  assembles,  we  hope  no  personal  indignity 
will  be  offered  him. 

The  legislature  was  to  assemble  on  the  6th  insf. 

The  New  Orleans  papers  of  the  7th  inst.  say  that 
Hr.  Hubbard,  left  New  Orleans  on  Sunday  the  5th 
instant,  and  that  he  left  in  the  hands  of  a gentleman 
of  that  city  a letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: 

“And  so  I frankly  declare  to  you,  and  further — 
that  I am  fully  convinced  that  the  mission  must  be 
fruitless,  and  will  occasion  useless  excitement— and 
I am  preparing  immediately  to  leave,  and  return 
the  commission  to  the  source  from  which  it  origi- 
nated.” 

The  Picayune  of  7th  says:  “We  understand  that 
Mr.  Hubbard,  the  Massachusetts  agent,  made  a com- 
munication in  writing  to  Gov.  Mouton,  yesterday,  for 
the  first  time.  The  nature  of  this  document  we  are 
not  able  to  guess, 
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Trade  of  Baltimore.  Arrivals  at  the  port  of  Balti- 
more during  the  year  1841: 

Foreign. 


Ships. 

B irques. 

Brigs. 

Sclirs. 

January 

5 

4 

5 

February 

5 

5 

16 

8 

March 

1 

4 

9 

12 

April 

4 

6 

20 

16 

May 

3 

2 

25 

16 

June 

6 

1 

21 

9 

July 

4 

7 

19 

13 

August 

8 

4 

14 

5 

September 

17 

4 

23 

10 

October 

4 

5 

12 

10 

November 

1 

8 

19 

11 

December 

2 

1 

16 

12 





Toial 

60  4S 

Coastwise. 

193 

127 

January 

February 

2 

4 

14 

59 

4 

IS 

41 

March 

3 

7 

14 

75 

April 

4 

9 

90 

May 

1 

6 

17 

85 

June 

1 

fi 

17 

85 

July 

• 5 

7 

20 

92 

August 

4 

17 

20 

September 

2 

4 

15 

75 

October 

1 

1 

12 

85 

November 

•> 

3 

12 

95 

December 

5 

17 

96 

— - 

— 



— 

Total 

17 

53 

132 

925 

The  whole  number  of  arrivals  during  the  year  1844 
was  i,620;  of  this  number,  1,505  were  American,  65 
British,  34  Bremen,  4 II  inoverian,  2 Swedish,  2 Spanish 
1 Oldenburg,  1 Sardinian,  1 Holland,  I Hamburg,  and 
1 Danish.'  [Balt.  American 

Coffee . There  were  i mported  during  the  whole  year, 
of  all  descrinlions,  158,942  bags— much  the  larger  part 
of  it  being  Rio. 

Hides.  272,390  dry  hides. 

6,538  salted. 


Total 


278,937 
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“ bxs.  5, 822  1,196 

The  receipts  from  N.  Orleans  same  time  were — 
Sugar,  hhds.  6,939  6,635 

“ bbls.  115  000 

Molasses.  2,891  liliris.,  122  tierces,  and  174  bbls.,  fo- 
reign, and  959  hhds..  and  1,880  bbls.  New  Orleans. — 
Total,  3,850  hhds.,  2,054  bbls.,  and  T22  therees. 

INSPECTIONS  OF  PRODUCE  IN  1S44. 

Beef  cattle  und  hogs.  Estimate  of  beef  cattle  and 
hogs  weighed  at  the  cattle  scales  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
during  the  vear  1844: 

Number  of  beef  cattle,  18,553  head,  weighing  gross 

17,974,799  lbs. 

Number  of  hogs,  15,717  head,  weighing 
gross  3,051,895 


Total 


21,026,694  lbs. 


Butter  and  lard. 

kegs. 

bbls. 

hf.  b 

Butt  r 

2 471 

13 

60 

Lard 

25,388 

2,941 

68 

Total 

27.859 

2,954 

123 

Fish  The  following  is  the  amount  of  salted  fish  in- 
spected in  the  city  of  Baltimore  during  the  year  1844: 

bbls.  tif.  bbls. 

Herrings  30,515  337 

Shad  10.064  1,005 

Mackerel  4,822  402 

Salmon  30 

\Amer. 

Flour  The  following  are  the  inspections  of  flour  and 
meal  for 

Wheat  flour,  bbls. 

Wheat  flour,  hf.  bbls. 

Rye  flour,  bbls. 

Corn  meal,  hhds. 

Corn  meal,  bbls. 

Corn  rneal,  hf.  bbls. 

Flour  exported  in 
To  Br.  W Indies,  bbls. 

Brazilian  ports 
England 
Montevideo 

Sp.  W.  Indies,  not  Cub: 

Venezuelian  ports 
Danish  West  Indies 
Biitish  Guiana 
Br.  North  Am.  colonies 
O.her  places 


1844. 

1843. 

1842. 

486,475 

547,224 

544,801 

26,052 

26,415 

26  962 

9,904 

8,423 

5.470 

245 

535 

715 

25,051 

13,359 

7,772 

1,525 

821 

437 

1844. 

1843. 

1842. 

95,335 

56,027 

75.167 

63,755 

122,733 

95  947 

9.216 

800 

13,606 

14.361 

21,311 

8.665 

6.439 

3,900 

13  339 

13.157 

9,045 

14.912 

25.214 

13,157 

9 319 

15,724 

16  429 

1,629 

8,967 

20,267 

8,221 

12,112 

265,508 

276,255 

237,223 

Beef  and  pork.  The  following  exlubts  the  inspections 
of  beef  and  pork  for  the  quaater  ending  Dec.  31. 


1344. 


1843.  1812. 


Schooners 

Sloops 

Steamers 


1844 

1843 

1842 

1841 


20 

1 

1 

Tons. 
5,454  72 
3.015  17 
4,407.37 
5,333.10 


Vessels. 

38 
20 
34 

41  

[ Lyford's  Com.  Journal. 

Flour  inspections  at  Baltimore  during  the  year  I844 
„ , Bbls.  ~ " Hf.bbls.' 

Howard  street  261,314  5 621 

City  mills  173  160  19977 

Susquehanna  27,789  'mn 

Family  24,212  454 

486,475  26  052 

Rye  flour  9,904  bbls.  ’ 

Corn  meal  24,054  “ 1,525  half  bbls.,  and  245  hhds 
Flour  inspected  at  Baltimore  for  the  last  fourteen  years" 
Bff/eJ±  Half  barrels.  Total  in  bbls. 
687,8/5  19,859  597,804 


1.330 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 


544,373 
57S.674 
524,620 
480,733 
516,600 
393,924 
391,676 
420,636 
550,982 
764,1  15 
61 3,016 
544.801 
547,224 
4S6.475 


21,537 

17,541 

18,072 

17.264 

21,333 

13,593 

14,777 

19,223 

19,786 

31,606 

31,716 

26.962 

26,415 

26,052 


555  141 
527,446 
533,656 
4S9.365 
527.266 
400,720 
399.064 
430.247 
560,875 
779,918 
628  974 
558  282 
560.431 
499,501 


Auction  duties.— The  amount  of  auc  ion  duties  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  state  of  Marvland  during  the 
vear  ending  on  the  1st  of  December,  1844,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Robert  Lemmon  $7  841  11 


S.  Owings  Hoffman 
William  G.  Harrison 
Nicholas  W.  Goldsborough 
Robert  A.  Taylor 
William  Waid 
Henry  W.  Boo! 

John  I Gross 
William  H.  Soper 
Randall  Meacham 
John  R . Wright 
Z-bulon  Pratt 
Henry  Hupfeld 


3.759  52 
3,160  51 
2,573  1 9 
1,557  27 
713  56 
380  05 
275  00 
245  00 
76  97 
56  12 
27  54 
6 22 


Beef,  tierces 

1.286 

120 

Beef,  bbls. 

3,139 

5 275 

2.534 

Beef,  half  bbls. 

237 

622 

210 

Beef,  qr.  bbls. 

To 

90 

65 

Pork,  lierces 

258 

Pork,  bbls; 

1,900 

4 001 

990 

Pork,  half  bbls. 

122 

209 

The  following  are  the  inspeci’ons  for 

the  yea 

rs  above: 

Beef,  tierces 

2.419 

Beef,  bids 

8,124 

8,812 

4.375 

Reef,  half  bbls. 

1,299 

1,264 

746 

B i f.  qr.  bbls. 

324 

395 

847 

Beef,  kogs 

52 

307 

Pork,  tierces 

253 

Pork,  bbls. 

12,743 

14  673 

9,091 

Pork,  half  bbls. 

457 

366 

162 

Pork,  qr.  bbls. 

91 

50 

50 

Tobacco.  The  inspections 

were  divided  as  follows: 

1844. 

1S43. 

1812. 

Marvland,  hhds. 

32,049 

29,834 

33,643 

Ohio 

15.464 

13,194 

11,519 

Virginia 

152 

133 

116 

Kentucky 

7,052 

2,803 

1,023 

Missouri 

40 

2,179 

86 

Other  kinds 

33 

26 

Total  inspections 

48,957 

48,193 

46,422 

Trade  of  Boston 
at  the  port,  during  1844 
Do.  during  1843 


$20,662  50 
Untied  Slates  revenue  collected 
$5,900,73.3  II 
3,503,832  61 


The  following  is  the  amount  shipped:  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  to  designated  places,  was  composed  chiefly 
ol  Maryland  and  Ohio  descriptions: 

1844.  1343.  1842 

To  Amsterdam,  hhds.  7,106  7,311  8,074 

Rotterdam  U,4P0  6.474  10,876 

Bremen  18,593  16.949  17,767 

Emden  314  386  312 

Antwerp  378  324  978 

France  8,136  8.366  4,660 

Trieste  902  2,514  1,394 

Other  foreign  and  coastwise  813  3,263  >,  1,205 

Total  exports  47,777  45,537  45,263 

There  were  also  exported  in  1844,  1,911  hhds.  stems, 
1,215  of  which  to  Bremen,  and  632  to  Holland. 


Increase  2,396,900  50 

Foreigners  arriving  at  Boston  during  1844,  according 
to  the  repurt  of  the  common  council,  the  superin- 
tendent of  alien  passengers,  4,602  aliens  had  paid 
9,304  85,  of  whieh  sum  he  had  paid  $2,285  85  for  re- 
moving 568  aliens,  and  he  had  paid  into  the  city  trea- 
sury $5,764  62. 

Foreign  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Boston  during  the 
year  1844,  2,174 

Do.  during  1843  1,716  Increase  372 

Clearances  during  the  year  1844  2,000 

Do.  1843  1,628  Increase  372 

Foreign  arrivals  during  the  last  few  years — Total 

1844,  2,174;  1843,  1,716;  1842,  1,737;  1841,  1,791; 

1840,  1,628. 

The  arrivals  during  1844  were — foreign  steamers, 
20;  ships  and  barques,  366;  brigs  596;  schooners, 
1,191;  Galliot,  1;  English  1,159;  American,  987; 
Swedish,  6;  Sicilian,  5;  Hamburg,  4;  Bremen,  3; 
Prussian,  3;  Sardinian,  2,  Norwegian,  1;  French,  1; 
Austrian,  1;  Lubec,  1. 

Of  the  arrivals  in  1844,  there  were  from 


Total  in  the  four  ware- 
houses, hhds. 
Inspected 

Total 

Shipped 


1844. 

1843. 

1812 

11,521 

9,660 

7,866 

43,957 

48,282 

46,639 

60,478 

57,942 

54.505 

47,777 

45,588 

45,262 

. 12,701 

12,354 

9 243 

Vessels  built  in  Baltimore  during  the  year  1844. 
Barques  5 

Brigs  1 1 


1841 

1840 

Of  the  arrivals  in  1844,  there  were  from 
Philadelphia,  - 

New  York,  - <549 

Albany,  - . 242 

Other  ports  in  New  York,  34 

Bangor, 

Baltimore,  - 

New  Orleans, 

Portland,  - - 

Bath,  - 

Norfolk,  - 

Other  ports,  - 

Total 


4446 

4336 

889 


924 
245 
200 
173 
146 
145 
121 
2166 

5009 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  arrivals  from  Philadelphia 
exceed  those  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  com- 
bined. The  coal  trade  accounts  for  it. 

Coals.  The  imports  of  coal  into  Boston  for  a se- 
ries of  years  was  of 

• ■ Foreign.  Domestic. 


Tons, 

Chaldrons. 

Tons. 

Bushels. 

Total  1837 

11,873 

29,691 

80,557 

109,275 

1838 

10,344 

16  661 

71,364 

107,626 

1839 

5,880 

26,277 

90,485 

144,475 

1840 

9,110 

25,753 

73.847 

92370 

1841 

12,754 

27,187 

110,932 

124,041 

1842 

11,014 

18,460 

90,276 

121,800 

1843 

5,050 

17,800 

117,451 

150,843 

1844 

7,302 

18,977 

139,566 

160,850 

Mies.  The  quantity  of  ashes  inspected  in  Mas- 
ichusetts  for  several  years,  was  in 

lbs. 


Total  1840 

2342 

casks 

920,879 

1841 

2142 

tc 

830,764 

1842 

2251 

(( 

944,491 

1843 

3022 

«< 

1,287,645 

1814 

2492 

u 

1,106,920 

Importations  of  coffee  into  Boston  have 


Coffee. 
been  in 

1841  12.245,390  lbs.  1843 

1842  18,608,640  lbs.  1844 

Importations  during  1844. 

From  Batavia  lbs. 

Brazil  lbs. 

Hayli  lbs. 

Other  ports  lbs. 


16,071,665  lbs. 
26,259,989  lbs. 

6,782,474 

7,812,926 

8,327,438 

3,237,151 


26,259,989 


Pounds 

Which  exceeds  the  imports  of 

1843  by  10,188,324  lbs. 

Colton.  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  was,  in 


1837 

82,634 

1841 

131.860 

1838 

96,636 

1842 

119,670 

1839 

94,361 

1843 

151,090 

1840 

138,709 

1844 

175,529 

Flour. 

Of  bbls.  of  flour 

imported  there  wer 

1837 

423,246 

1841 

574,223 

1838 

379,704 

1842 

609,460 

1839 

451,667 

1843 

610,964 

1840 

619,261 

1844 

684,882 

Digby, 

Windsor, 

Sidney, 

Parsboro’ 

Halifax, 

Other  ports  in  New 
Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  &c. 

Total 

Cuba, 

St.  Domingo, 

Other  ports, 

Total 


231 

118 

83 

64 

51 


282 


Pictou, 

New  Edinburg 
St.  John, 
Weymouth, 


119 

97 

72 

61 


1178 

280 

119 

597 

2174 


Coastwise. 


Ships  and  barques, 
Brigs, 

Schooners, 

Sloops, 

Total— 1844 
1843 
1842 


Of  the  flour  imported  in  1844  there  were  from 
New  York,  188,920 

Albany,  93,263 

Western  railroad,  151,462 


Fredricksburg, 

Alexandria, 

Georgetown, 

Richmond, 

Other  ports  in  Virginia, 
New  Orleans, 
Baltimore, 

Philadelphia, 

Delaware, 

Connecticut, 

Massachusetts, 

Maine, 

New  Jersey, 

Mobile, 

New  Hampshire, 


433,645 

32,030 

29,704 

26,624 

19,112 

8,494 

78,137 

28,293 

25,000 

1,720 

1,290 

409 

222 

70 

124 

18 


684,882 

This  exhibits  an  increase  over  the  quantity  re- 
ceived in  1843  of  73,918  barrels. 

Cattle  market.  Statement  of  Brighton  Market, 
for  1844- 

37,610  Beef  cattle.  Sales  estimated  at  $1,278,740 
4,136  Stores,  “ “ “ 74,448 

92,274  Sheep,  “ “ “ 138,411 

52,740  Swine,  “ “ “ 197,775 

$1,669,374 


32,915  Beef  cattle,! 
10,005  Stores,  i 

98,820  Sheep,  { 

43,060  Swine,  J 


1843. 


Sales  estimated  at  $1,685,832 
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} Sales  estimated  at  $1,7-41,740 


32,070  lleef  cattle 
17,126  Stores, 

106,655  Sheep, 

39,935  Swine, 

Grain.  The  number  of  bushels  of  several  de- 
scriptions of  grain  and  stuffs  is  very  large.  Boston 
is  no  wheat  market. 

Corn, 
bush. 

1844  1,932,352 
1843  1,510,306 
1842  1,835,163 
1341  2,044,129 
1810  1,863,931 
1839  1,607,492 
1833  1,574.033 
1337  1,725,435 

The  imports  of  grain  in  1844  were  from 

Corn. 


Total  bush. 


Oats, 
busk. 
497,716 
463,032 
393,474 
356  502 
437  9 31 
439,111 


Rye. 
bush. 
31,352 
25,953 
39  122 
31,128 
48,026 
48,624 


443  657  102,473 
405,173  86,392 


Shorts. 

bush. 

105,025 

40,751 

9I,72g 

43.047 

57,037 

52,755 

49,082 

43,634 


Oats. 


bush. 

bush. 

New  Orleans 

33,063 

Mobile 

49 

North  Carolina 

26,200 

Norfolk 

325,774 

13.39S 

Fredericksburg 

90,067 

Rappahannock 

65,960 

Alexandria  & Georgetown  84,910 

3,800 

Other  places  in  Virginia 

6,442 

Baltimore 

664,524 

91,630 

Other  ports  in  Maryland 

4,280 

Philadelphia 

395,325 

73,283 

Delaware 

70,580 

50,053 

New  Jersey 

51,500 

26,900 

New  York 

104,256 

97,646 

Albany 

4,295 

23,605 

W.  Railroad 

2,636 

74,257 

Connecticut 

600 

New  Hampshire 

1,000 

Maine 

33,544 

Massachusetts 

1,500 

Nova  Scotia 

4,000 

Total  bushels, 

1,932,352 

497,716 

In  1843  there  were  received  1,540,306  bushels  of 

corn  and  408,032  bushels  of  oats. 

Hides — 

Bales. 

Pieces. 

Imports,  1844 

3298 

507,986 

“ 1843 

2943 

310,807 

“ 1842 

4235 

340,235 

“ 1841 

936 

432,481 

“ 1840 

3552 

205,909 

Molasses — foreign  and  domestic. 

hhds. 

Total  1844 

77,426 

“ 1843 

57,660 

“ 1842 

63,675 

“ 1841 

73,992 

“ 1840 

78,062 

“ 1839 

79,546 

“ 1838 

72,267 

“ 1837 

65,660 

Sugar 

Brown. 

White 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1844 

38,042,135 

1.485,513 

1843 

23,655,165 

1,142,404 

1842 

29,541,675 

8,695,237 

1841 

31,990,342 

11,252,061 

1840 

29,978,674 

9,704,821 

English  refined,  import- 

ed in  JS44, 

236,641 

1843, 

223,469 

Naval  stores. 

Total  in 

Tar -bbls.  Tarpenline-bbls. 

1344 

10,228 

31  579 

1843 

13  532 

38,042 

1842 

10,911 

19,610 

1841 

17,899- 

28,078 

1840 

12,197 

26,740 

1839 

21,214 

25,396 

1838 

14,107 

16,362 

1837 

8,739 

24,191 

The  importations  of  1844,  were  from 

Tar. 

Turpentine. 

Washington,  N.  C. 

bbls.  3,271 

35,437 

= ■ do> 
Newbern,  do. 
Swansboro’,  do. 
Norfolk 
Other  places 
Salt— 

England 

Dutch  West  Indies 
Turks  Island 
Spain 
Portugal 
Italy 

British  American  Colonies 
Valparaiso 
Buenos  Ayres 
Cape  de  Verd 


4,06484 
320 

1,032 
1,922 
1844. 
bush.  294,469 
73,778 
165,701 
233,715 
124,438 
33,631 
11,725 


1,607 


2,9 
400 
1,050 

1,943 

1843. 

414,950 

42,286 

76,721 

205,846 

38,173 

27,984 

6,253 

2,733 

16,647 


Smyrna 

1,575 

748 

Total 
Spirits — 

bush.  940,639 

832,321 

Packages. 

Gallons. 

1844 

2,537  containing  206,156 

1843 

1,559  do. 

129,348 

1842 

2,692  do. 

205,641 

Sugars — 

Brown. 

White. 

Cuba 

lb.  29,507,873 

1,484,989 

Manilla 

6,750,394 

524 

Dutch  West  Indies 

72 

Spanish  West  Indies. 

1,389,036 

Dutch  East  Indies 

72,087 

French  West  Indies 

87,953 

Brazilian  ports 

123,977 

Venezuela 

8,002 

British  American  Colonies  102  736 

Total,  1844 

38,042,135 

1,485,513 

1843 

23,655,165 

1,142,404 

1842 

29,541,675 

8,695,237 

Wine — 

Packages. 

Gallons. 

1844 

12,679 

330.593 

1843 

2,805 

85  621 

1842 

6,540 

187  614 

Potatoes — imported  1844,  bushels  50,380. 

Domestic  cotton  goods.  The  export  of  domestic 
cotton  goods  from  the  port  of  Boston,  for  the  month 
ending  December  30,  has  been  as  follows: 

To  Hong  Kong  bales  and  cases  41 1 

Palermo  and  Naples  99 

California  35 

Cape  Haytien  37 

Buenos  Ayres  24 

Montevido  150 

Honduras  50 

Aux  Cayes  7 

Cape  de  Veids  45 

Nova  Scotia  5 

New  Orleans  518 

Mobile  122 

Savannah  8 

Charleston  45 

New  York  575 

Philadelphia  486 

Total  for  December  2,517 
Total  from  1st  June,  seven  months  38,844 
The  ice  trade.  The  export  from  Boston  for  the 
past  month,  has  been, 

To  East  Indies  tons  327 

Barbadoes  320 

Nassau  100 

St.  Johns  100 

New  Orleans  660 

Total  for  December  1,507 
Total  from  1st  June,  seven  months  15,503) 
Western  railroad.  Receipts  for  the  weeks  ending 
December  28. 


Passengers 
Freight,  &.c. 


1843. 

$4,389 

7,303 

$11,692 


Total 

Nett  gain  this  week 
Previously  since  Jan.  1,  1844 

Total  gain 


1844. 

$2,827 

4,342 

$7,169 

$4,523 

180.723 


$185,246 

[Boston  Shipping  List. 
City  op  Washington — Statistics — 1844. 
Population — (official  estimate)  30,426 

Assessment  of  1893  10,018,217 

additionalDo.  1844  1,209,500 

During  the  year  1844  there  were  erecfed  of  brick 

buildings,  37  of  three  stories  and  50  of  two  stories 

of  wood  220  of  two  stories.  These  are  exclusive  of 
back  buildings.  The  aggregate  is  set  down  at  357 
buildings,  18  shops  and  24  additions. 

Houses.  Shops.  Av.  p.  yr. 

Buildings  erect- 
ed from  1820  to  1830  1033  121  103 

1830  to  1840  8931  73  98 

1840  to  1845  1368  98  273 


WHALE  FISHERIES  AND  OIL  TRADE. 

Oil  trade.  Importation  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  and 
bone,  from  Jan.  1st  1644,  to  Jan.  1st,  1845. 


Sperm  oi 
Black  and  whale  oil 
Bone 


138,595  bbls 
267,082  “ 
3,015,145  lbs. 


Class — Ships 

504 

Barques 

140 

Brigs 

33 

Schooners 

19 

—696 

New  Bedford 

239 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

6 

Nantucket 

77 

Salem,  Mass. 

5 

New  London,  Ct. 

72 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

5 

Sag  Harbor 

60 

Sippican,  Mass. 

4 

Fair  haven,  Mass. 
Stonington.  Ct. 
Warren,  R.  I. 
Province-town,  Mass. 
Mystic,  Ct. 
Edgartown,  Mass. 
Westport,  Mass. 
Newport 
Greenport,  N.  Y. 
Mattapoisett,  Mass. 
Prnnidence,  R.  I. 

Fall  River 

Cold  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Ware!)  am 
Plymouth 


45 

24 

20 

18 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

9 

9 

7 

7 

6 

6 


Tisbury,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Lynn 

Boston 

Somerset 

New  Suffolk,  N.  Y. 
New  York 
Freetown,  Mass. 
Dartmouth.  Mass. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Hudson 

Wilmington,  Del. 


1 

1 

I 

1 

696 


Oil.  The  following  sketch  of  the  whale  fisheries 
commercially,  is  of  interest.  The  information  is 
from  a gentleman  in  Nantucket  and  the  imports  in- 
clude all  into  the  United  States: 

Importation  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  and  bon.-,  from 
January  1st,  1844,  to  January  1st,  1845: 

Sperm  oil  138,595  bbls. 

Black  or  whale  oil  267,082  “ 

Bone  3,015,145  lbs. 

Number  of  vessels  now  employed  696 

Class. 

Ships  504 

Barks  140 

Brig3  33 

Schooners  19 — 696 

There  have  been  added  to  the  fleet  the  past  year 
52  vessels;  six  small  class  vessels  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  business.  It  will  be  found  that  there 
have  been  comparatively  but  a small  number  of  ves- 
sels lost  from  the  fleet  during  the  year  now  expired; 
and  but  few  casualties,  considering  the  great  number 
of  vessels  and  men  employed,  and  the  extremes  of 
latitude  and  the  various  seas  they  frequent,  and  the 
nature  of  the  game  they  pursue.  All  taken  together, 
one  cannot  but  pass  a favorable  opinion  on  the  skill 
and  judgment  of  those  in  command,  and  on  the 
course  of  discipline  practised  in  the  government  of 
the  vast  mass  of  subordinates  under  their  control. — 
It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  there  are  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred vessels  engaged  in  this  branch  of  marine  indus- 
try, giving  employment  to  between  17  and  18,000 
seamen.  Generally,  the  whale  fishery  has  been 
considered  a most  perilous  pursuit,  involving  the  sa- 
crifice of  much  property  and  the  destruction  of  many 
lives;  but  facts  in  regard  to  the  results  of  this  enter- 
prise, will  show  that  opinion  to  be  erroneous.  For 
although  the  greatest  personal  courage,  exertion, 
management,  and  nautical  experience,  are  often 
brought  into  action,  and  put  to  the  severest  tests,  it 
is  truly  remarkable  that  the  losses  of  the  past  year, 
to  our  knowledge,  have  not  exceeded  one  half  of  one 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  navigation  comprised 
in  the  fishery. 

Comparison  of  the  trade  for  twelve  years. 

Bbls  sperm.  Bbls.  wlial *. 

1843  167,134  205,861 

1842  163,697  163,816 

1841  155  293  204,514 

1840  157,057  206,739 

1839  142.336  229,783 

1838  132,356  226  552 

1837  181,724  219'l38 

1836  134,441  135,105 

1835  175,640  125.750 

1834  130,150  123,178 

1833  113,205  159,650 

Whalebone. — The  imports  into  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1844  have  been  3,015,145  lbs. 

“ 1843  1,938,321 

“ 1842  1,529,224 

“ 1841  1,942,885 

The  whale  fishery. — The  New  Bedford  whalemen's 
ship  list,  of  this  week  publishes  their  annual  state- 
ment of  the  whale  fishery  including  the  imports  and 
exports  of  oil  and  whalebone,  average  pticei,  pro- 
gress of  the  fishery,  &c.  &c. 

This  table  contains  matter  of  much  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  From  it  we  learn, 
that  the  imports  of  sperm  oil,  whale  oil,  and  whale- 
bone into  the  United  States,  from  Jan.  1,  1844,  to 
Jan.  1,  1845,  in  199  ships  and  barques,  23  brigs,  and 
16  schooners  and  sloops,  are  139,594  bbls.  sperm 
262,047  do.  whale  oil,  and  2,532,445  lbs  bone. 

Imports  of  sperm  aud  whale  oil  from  1833  to  1845, 
inclusive  — 

Sperm. 

132,356 
142,336 
157,781 
159,304 
165,637 
166,985 


1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

Tne  average  price 


Whale. 
226,552 
299,783 
207,90$ ' 
207,348' 
161,041 
206,727 


rfi  of 

139,594  5)62  647 

of  oil  during  the  year  1844,  "has 


been  90$  a 90  J cents' per  gallon  l^r  spepm,  and  $6$ 


io  re-  ro  to  to  i-a  ^ 


320 
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36 J cents  per  gallon  for  whale  oil.  Average  price 
of  bone  40  rents.  1845 — Jan.  1.  prices:  Sperm  88 
cents;  Whale  31  a 34;  Whalebone  38  a 40  cents.” 

The  quantity  of  Crude  sperm  oil  in  the  country 
out  of  the  hands  of  manufactures,  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1845,  is  estimated  at  32,992  barrels;  and*the 
amount  of  Crude  whale  oil  at  12,950  bbls. 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fish- 
ery on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  was  643  ships  and 
barques;  35  brigs;  17  schooners  and  sloops,  in  all 
218,655  tons.  In  1844,  January  1,  the  number  en- 
gaged were  595  ships  and  barques,  41  brigs,  9 schoo- 
ners and  sloops — tonnage  200,147. 

The  lake  trade.  The  report  from  the  bureau  of 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  states  this  trade 
as  now  rather  exceeding  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  Cleveland  Herald  of  the  13th  instant  gives  the 
details  of  the  trade  of  that  port.  From  an  examina- 
ticn  of  these  we  find  that  for  1844  the  tennage  be- 
longing to  that  port  amounted  to  11,738  tons;  arrivals 
of  that  year  (exclusive  of  steamboats)  1,561;  depar- 
tures (exclusive  of  steamboats J 1,567. 

Imports  coastwise  for  the  same  year  $5,670,622 

Imports  from  Canada  12,042 

Exports  coastwise  4,933,326 

Exports  to  Canada  579,711 


Making  a total  of  exports  and  imports  of  $11,195,702 

During  the  same  year  there  were  2,400  arrivals 
and  departures  of  steamboats,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  as  mariners  in  the  trade  of  this  port 
amounted  to  681. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  taken  from  a statement 
signed  by  M.  Milford,  the  collector,  in  which  he 
enumerates  also  the  articles  of  which  the  vast  trade 
of  the  port  consists.  We  wish  the  collectorof  every 
port  on  the  lakes  would  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Milford,  as  we  feel  confident  that  no  better  argu- 
ments could  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  economy, 
advantages,  and  necessity  of  the  lake  harbor  improve- 
ments. 

I WEKTY-EIGI1TH  CON  GUESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

January  16.  A report  from  the  postmaster  gene- 
ra), made  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the 
senate,  on  the  operation  of  .the  British  post  office 
system,  and  the  effect  of  reduced  postage  on  the  re- 
venues, was  presented 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  Ashiel  Brainard  was  taken 
up.  Mr.  Tofts  opposed  its  passage;  he  was  opposed 
to  the  perpetually  recurring  modifications  of  the 
pension  law  by  special  acts.  Mr.  Sevier,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. Mr.  Men,  and  Mr.  Archer, advocated  the  bill. 
Mr.  Allen  remarked  that  if  the  emaciatedjand  man- 
gled form  of  the  petitioner  were  to  limp  across  this 
hall,  the  sympathy  and  commiseration  of  the  senate 
would  silence  all  opposition.  His  bravery  in  the 
danger  of  battle  had  been  such  as  that  his  com- 
mander had  “knighted  him  on  its  field”  by  promot- 
ing him  from  the  grade  ol  a mere  drummer-boy  to 
that  of  captain.  He  had  long  refused  to  ask  of  his 
country  tile  justice  due  to  his  services.  The  bill 
was  passed. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned 
til!  Monday,  20th. 

January  20.  Mr.  Evans  presented  the  credentials 
of'the  Hon.  John  Fairfield,  elected  a senator  from 
the  state  of  Maine  for  six  years  from  the  fourth  of 
March  next. 

Mr.  Benton  presented  a series  of  resolutions  lrom 
the  legislature  of  Missouri,  in  favor  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Benton  re- 
marked, that  no  state  in  the  union  was  more  inte- 
rested in  the  question  of  annexation  than  was  the 
state  of  Missouri;  and  that  interest  was  both  special 
and  general.  It  was  undoubtedly  ihe  wish  of  that 
state,  and  of  its  legislature,  that  Texas'1  should  be 
admitted  constitutionally,  and  upon  such  principles 
as  should  conduce  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
union.  He  hoped  that,  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object,  all  parties  would  unite  in  a spirit  of  compro- 
mise  that  same  spirit  which  was  recommended  by 

General  Washington  at  the  close  of  his  public  ca- 
reer and  which  had  conduced  so  much  to  the  pro- 
motion of  all  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In 
December,  1836,  when  the  Texan  revolution  was 
young,  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  noted  the  causes  which  led 
to  that  event,  and  he  had  found  that  they  ran  a close 
parallel  with  those  which  induced  our  own.  There 
was  a similar  long  endurance  of  oppression;  a simi- 
lar indifference  to  remonstrance;  a semilar  refusal  of 
redress;  and  there  was,  fortunately,  a similar  estab- 
lishment of  independence. 


Mr.  B.  then  read  along  hut  highly  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  events  which  preceded,  led  to,  and  en- 
sued immediately  subsequently  to  the  Texan  revolu- 
tion. This  account,  Mr.  B.  said,  fully  confirmed  the 
honorable  conduct  of  the  Texan  people,  and  justifi- 
ed the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  these  resolutions  were 
not  merely  those  of  a large  majority,  but  expressed 
the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  people  of  Missouri. 
These  sentiments,  properly  founded,  and  strongly 
felt,  ought  to  be  successful  in  the  result  which  they 
desired  to  accomplish.  He  concurred  most  fully  in 
the  desire  expressed  in  the  resolutions  that  their  ob- 
ject should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  general  assembly  of  Missouri  (said  he)  view 
this  question  in  its  most  enlarged  aspect.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a great,  a most  important  national  ques- 
tion; and  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  no  doubt  that,  through  the 
operation  of  a spirit  of  compromise  and  mutual  con 
cession,  the  great  object  could  not  only  be  accom- 
plished, but  accomplished  most  auspiciously. 

Mr.  Atchison  acknowledged,  to  the  fullest  extent 
Ihe  right  of  the  constituent  to  instruct,  and  the  duty 
of  the  representative  to  obey.  He  admitted  the 
great  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  a spirit  of  com- 
promise, and  agreed  with  the  views  expressed  by 
his  honorable  colleague.  The  fourth  resolution  de- 
clared that  no  power  on  earth  had  a right  to  control, 
no  power  on  earth  had  a right  to  be  consulted  on 
| this  question,  except  the  government  of  Texas  and 
i that  of  the  United  States.  The  sixth  resolution 
j stated  that  the  question  of  slavery  need  not  now 
be  stirred,  but  that  it  had  better  be  left  for  settle- 
ment and  adjustment  when  the  different  portions  of 
the  territory  to  be  annexed  applied  for  admission  as 
independent  states.  He  would  leave  this  question  to 
j be  settled  in  that  spirit  of  compromise  which  he 
trusted  would  then,  as  well  as  now,  govern  the  conn- 
i cils  of  the  general  legislature  of  the  union.  He 
concurred  most  fully  in  the  spirit  and  the  object  of 
all  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  then  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations. 

Memorials  and  petitions.  By  Mr.  Upham:  a memo- 
rial from  Vermont,  numerously  signed,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  • 

By  Mr.  Bayard:  a memorial  from  the  pursers  in 
the  navy,  asking  for  assimilated  rank. 

[ By  Mr.  Sturgeon:  a petition  from  Pennsylvania, 
for  a reduction  of  postage. 

By  Mr.  Benton:  the  petition  of  the  'widow  of  the 
late  General  Pike. 

By  Mr.  Buchanan:  A memorial  from  citizens  of 
Spring  Garden,  Philadelphia,  asking  for  a change  in 
the  naturalization  laws,  and  praying  that  twenty- 
one  years  may  be  the  time  of  residence  for  foreign- 
ers to  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Also,  a petition  from  Huntington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, praying  that  the  National  Foundery  may  be 
established  at  Easton. 

By  Mr.  Choate:  a memerial  from  Middlesex,  Mas- 
sachusetts, remonstrating  against  the  annexation  of 
i Texas. 

I By  Mr.  Archer:  a petition  from  the  citizens  of 
I Pennsylvania  for  a change  in  the  naturalization 
laws. 

By  Mr.  Porter:  two  memorials  from  Bedford, 
Ohio,  remonstrating  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

By  Mr.  Allen:  a memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Pickaway  and  Ross  counties,  Ohio,  for  the  immedi- 
ate organization  ol  the  Oregon  territory. 

Resolution.  Mr.  Crittenden  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  library  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  employing 
Euigi  Persico  to  execute  an  equestrian  statute  in 
bronze,  of  George  Washington. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joshua  Shaw  coming  up 
for  consideration: 

Mr.  Crittenden  explained  the  object  of  the  bill, 
and  stated  Mr.  Shaw’s  claim  for  remuneration  as  the 
inventor  of  percussion  locks  and  caps,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the  U. 
Slates,  but  for  which  invention,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  it  to  national  services,  Mr.  Shaw  had  not  yet 
received  any  remuneration.  Officers  of  the  govern- 
ment say  that  he  is  entitled  to  remuneration.  They 
represent  his  inventions  to  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance; that  they  are  a very  valuable  improvement; 
and  that  these  inventions  could  not  now  be  done 
witiiout  but  at  a great  loss  both  to  the  naval  and  mi- 
litary service.  The  committee  had  not  fixed  the 
amount  of  compensation;  the  officers  of  govern 
ment  iiad  not  fixed  any;  nor  had  Mr.  Shaw.  He 
(Mr.  C.)  should  wish  this  amount  to  be  determined 
by  investigation  and  inquiry.  He  would  only  limit 
it  so  that  it  should  not  exceed  $25,000. 

Tlie  question  was  taken  on  fixing  the  extent  of  re- 
muneration at  $25,000,  and  carried  by  a vote  of  18 
to  15;  after  which  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros- 


sed fora  third  reading. 

The  bill  authorising  the  making  of  permanent 
contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  rail- 
roads coming  up, 

After  debate,  which  was  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Merrick,  Buchanan,  Miller,  Huntington, 
Woodbury,  and  Bagby,  the  subject  was  postponed  for 
the  present.  The  senate  adjourned. 

January  21.  The  Chair  laid  before  the  senate  the 
credentials  of  ihe  Hon.  Daniel  Sturgeon,  elected  a 
senator  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  for  six  years, 
from  the  4th  of  March  next. 

Also,  the  credentials  of  the  Hon.  John  M.  Clay- 
ton, a senator  elect  from  the  state  of  Delaware,  for 
six-years  from  the  4th  day  of  March  next;  which 
were  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  senate  a communication 
from  the  general  post  office  department,  in  relation 
to  private  expresses;  which  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Breese,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  ihe  expediency  of  increasing  ihe 
salary  of  the  judge  of  ihe  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Illinois. 

The  bill  to  establish  a new  land  district  in  the 
southern  part  of  Arkansas  was  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

The  bill  for  the  better  organization  of  the  district 
courts  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  was  considered  and 
ordered  to  a third  reading. 

Smithsonian  institute.  Mr.  Tflppan,  moved  that  the 
senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate  bill 
No.  18,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  moved  an  amendment,  providing 
that  the  National  Institute  he  made,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  congress,  the  managers  of  the  proposed 
Smithsonian  institution.  This  amendment  was  oppos- 
ed by  Messrs.  Tappan,  Choate,  Buchanan,  and  Allen, 
and  advocated  by  Mr.  Walker.  It  was  finally  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  N.  York,  pVoposed  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  seven  members  of  the  board  of 
managers  (other  than  members  of  congress)  which 
the  bill  provides  to  be  elected  for  two  years,  shall  be 
elected  so  as  to  ensure  a permanent  existence  of  the 
board  by  one  of  the  said  seven  going  out  of  office 
every  year,  so  that  alter  the  first  seven  years  each 
subsequent  election  will  be  for  the  term  of  seven 
years. 

This  amendment  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Hunting- 
ton,  Tuppan,  and  Choate,  and  rejected. 

Mr.  Allen,  objected  to  the  clause  which  provided 
for  two  members  of  the  board  being  members  of  the 
National  Institute.  He  moved  that  the  words  “Na- 
tional Institute”  be  stricken  out. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Pending  further  discussion  on  the  bill,  the  senate 
went  into  the  consideration  of  executive  business 
and  afterwards  adjourned. 

January,  22.  Resolutions  of  the  Ohio  legis* 
lature  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  in 
favor  of  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Slates  over  the  Oregon  territory  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Allen.  Laid  upon  the  table  and  ordeied  to  be 
printed. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president,  cov- 
ering an  abstract  of  the  Chinese  treaty  negotiated  by 
Mr.  Cushing;  the  same  message  from  the  president 
recommending  the  appointment  of  a commercial 
agent  to  reside  permanently  in  China. 

3’ he  engrossed  hill  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Cumberland  road  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois;  and — 

The  engrossed  bill  to  refund  to  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts an  ascertained  balance;  were  severally  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  engrossed  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joshua  Shaw 
being  read  a third  time,  a long  debate  ensued  on  Ilia 
merits  of  the  claim,  and  the  bill  was  then  passed,  by 
yeas  aud  nays,  26  to  16,  and  sent  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives for  concurrence. 

Smithsonian  Bequest.  The  bill  to  establish  the 
Smithsonian  institution  was  taken  up,  and  after  un- 
dergoing some  additional  amendments,  wasordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a third  third  time,  and  passed 
nem.  con. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  16.  Mr.  Preston  King,  of  New 
York,  moved  for  a select  committe  to  inquire  ioto 
the  truth  and  circumstances  of  a reported  duel  be- 
tween members  of  this  house,  (Messrs.  Clingman  and 
Yancey)  and  to  report  a resolution  for  their  expul- 
sion. After  some  discussion  the  motion  was  laid  on 
the  table  by  IU6  yeas,  to  82  nays. 

Petitions  were  present  on  various  topics  from  nu- 
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merous  localities;  chiefly  in  favor  of  or  against  an- 
nexation, remodelling  of  tile  naturalization  laws,  rrj. 
duction  of  postage,  settlement  oi  Oregon,  abolition, 

slavery  and  slave  trade,  &e.,  &c. 

Bounds  of  Texas.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Jldums,  the 
rules  were  suspend^!,  and  the  follo’ying  resolution 
introduced  and  adopted. 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  die  United  States  bd 
requested  to  cause  a comngunicated  to  this  house  any 
information  possessed  by  t.'.ns  government  of  the  metes 
and  boundsor  latitude  e.id  longitude  of  the  territory  of 
the  republic  of  Tex  within  which  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  republic  is  recognized  by  die  in- 
habitants dwelling  within  the  sui  I latitude  and  longi- 
tude; a.ntl,  also,  . op d s of  all  the  existing  treatieslpf  the 
republic  o.  Texas  with  powers  other  than  the  United 
Staten. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  17.  The  journal  was  read  by  Mr. 
French,  (the  first  assistant  clerk,)  Mr.  McNulty,  the 
clerk  of  the  house,  not  being  in  his  seat. 

Defalcation  in  the  contingent  fund.  Mr.  Taylor,  from 
the  committee  on  accounts,  presented  the  following 
report  to  the  house: 

The  committee  on  accounts,  in  discharge  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  them  by  one  of  the  standing  rules 
of  the  house,  report:  That  their  attention  having 
been  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  house,  they  gave  notice  to  Mr.  McNulty,  the 
clerk,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  disbursing  of  the 
sai  l fund,  to  attend  the  committee,  with  his  account 
and  vouchers,  prepared  to  show  how  much  had  been 
expended,  and  the  balance  on  hand.  The  clerk,  al- 
though twice  notified  to  appear,  refused  to  obey  the 
summons,  and  the  committee  were  thus  left  to  make 
such  investigation  as  they  were  able  without  him. — 
It  appears  that,  at  the  time  Mr.  McNulty  was  ap- 
pointed clerk,  there  was  in  the  treasury  unexpended, 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  house,  $155,000;  §75,- 
000  more  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
act  of  last  session,  and  $2,000  received  from  the  late 
clerk,  (M.  St.  Clair  Clarke,)  making  in  all  the  sum 
of  $232,000.  Taking  the  amount  of  expenditures  as 
made  up  in  the  clerk’s  office  as  correct,  (though  it  is 
not  certain  that  all  the  sums  therein  charged  have 
been  paid.)  it  appears  that  he  had  disbursed  iii  the 
year  ending  December  1,  1344,  the  sum  of  $172,000, 
which  would  leave  a balance  at  that  time  unexpend- 
ed of  $60,000. 

The  committee  are  informed  that,  by  requisi- 
tions from  the  clerk,  the  Whole  amount  of  $232,000 
has  been  drawn  from,  the  treasury;  and,  upon  inquiry 
at  the  Patriotic  Bank,  where  the  clerk,  according  to 
law,  h s kept  his  deposite  of  public  money,  the  com- 
mittee learn  that  there  is  a balance  to  his  credit  of 
about  $13,000,  which  the  cashier  has  been  notified  to 
retain.  This  sum , deducted  from  the  unexpended 
balance  of  §60,000,  leaves  a deficiency  of  $47,000, 
which  may  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
$2,500,  which  the  committee  think  will  cover  all  the 
payments  made  by  the  clerk  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session;  so  that  the  actual  deficiency,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  amounts  to  $44,500,  of 
which  $20,000  is  secured  by  the  official  bond  of  the 
clerk;  but  for  the  balance,  of  $24,500,  the  govern- 
ment has  no  security  except  the  personal  responsibi- 
lity of  the  clerk. 

In  tracing  the  uisp  wition  of  these  funds,  the  com- 
mittee have  learned  i fiat,  at  different  times  since  the 
monin  of  June  iast,  the  clerk  has  advanced  to  Dr. 
E.  J.  Woodward,  a produce  dealer  in  Mount  Vernon 
Ohio,  the  sum  of  $30,000;  $2,000  was  paid  io  Lev! 
D.  Slamin,  of  New  York,  and  about  $2,750  to  Tho- 
mas J.  Purdy,  cashi-r  of  the  Savings  Institute,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Whether  the  sums  thus  transferred 
were  by  the  clerk  loaned  to  the  individuals  named, 
or  embarked  in  his  own  speculations,  the  committee 
are  not  able  to  determine;  but  it  was  obviously  an 
improper  disposition  o!  the  public  money,  and,  unless 
explained,  amounts  :o  embezzlement,  as  defined  in 
the  2d  section  of  ti:  act  of  congress,  approved  Au- 
gust, 1841. 

Such  official  misconduct,  accompanied  by  a stub- 
born refusal  on  his  part  to  make  the  explanations 
demanded  by  a committee  of  the  house,  requires  that 
be  should  be  dealt  with  in  a summary  manner,  as 
well  that  the  house  may  vindicate  its  own  character, 
as  for  a warning  to  others  that  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  a public  officer  will  always  be  promptly  rebuked 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions: 

1.  Resole  'I,  pint  Caleb  J.  McNulty  be  and  he  is 
hereby  dismissed  from  ! lie  office  of  clerk  of  this  house. 

2.  Resolved,  Pint  the  -mcrctary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  institute  foi'tli  .vith  the  ncc-'  -ary  legal  proceed- 
ings to  ascertain  and  .cure  die  balance  o°f  the  public 
money  due  from  Caleb  J.  McNulty  as  clerk  of  ihe  house 
of  representatives. 

3 Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  directed  to  cause  criminal  prosecutions  to  be  commenc- 


ed against  Caleb  J.  McNulty,  late  rlcra  of  of  this  house, 
for  an  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  and  all  per- 
sons advising  or  knowingly  and  willingly  participating 
in  such  embezzlement,  according  to  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  congress,  approved  August  13,  1841. 

Mr.  Weller,  presented  to  the  house  a letter  written 
three  days  since  by  Seror  & Co.,  of  New  York,  to 
the  clerk,  stating  the  amount  of  money  in  their  hands 
subject  to  his  draft.  Mr.  W.  referred  to  sums  de- 
posited by  the  clerk  elsewhere,  and  said  he  made, 
these  statements  to  show  that  the  government  and 
the  country  would  not,  in  any  case,  lose  by  this  af- 
fair a single  dollar.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
conduct  of  the  clerk,  no  ultimate  loss  would  be  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson,  proposed  that  before  any  action 
was  taken  on  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms should  he  directed  to  arrest  Mr.  Me 
Nulty  and  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  the  house. 

The  subject  was  postponed  for  one  hour. 

Election  of  president.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Duncan,  the 
amendment  of  the  senate,  inserting  the  word  Jfovem 
ber  in  the  bill  establishing  a uniform  time  in  all  the 
states,  for  election  of  president  and  vice  president 
was  taken  up  and  adopted,  and  the  bill  now  awaits 
the  president’s  signature  to  become  a law. 

Defalcation  in  contingent  fund.  The  question  be- 
ing oir  the  adoption  of  the  first  resolution  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  a debate  of  much  earn- 
estness ensued;  in  which  it  was  contended,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  after  such  a report  it  Was  no  more  than 
prudent,  and  a very  mild  proceeding,  to  dismiss  the 
defaulting  clerk  from  office;  it  was  wrong  he  should 
longer  continue  to  have  control  of  the  fund  and  pos- 
session of  the  papers.  On  the  other,  it  was  insisted 
that,  after  the  house  had  sent  to  arrest  the  clerk,  it 
would  be  oppressive  to  punish  him  first  and  then  re- 
ceive his  explanation  and  defence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bidlack,  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  committee’s  report  was  postponed  until 
the  writ  should  be  returned. 

After  a protracted  debate  the  motion  was  adopted. 

Fhe  Speaker,  shortly  after,  stated  to  the  house  that 
the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  clerk,  had  been  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  return  was  read,  viz:  that  he  had 
made  the  arrest. 

Mr.  McNulty  was  accordingly  brought  into  the 
house  in  custody.  He  took  his  usual  seat  at  the 
clerk’s  table;  and  on  motion  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  accounts  was  read  to  him.  Time  was  al- 
lowed him  to  retire  and  prepare  his  defence:  but  he 
declined  to  do  so,  and  said  he  was  ready  now. 

He  then  rose,  and,  addressing  the  house,  declared 
that  he  had  not  himself  used  one  dollar  of  the  pub- 
lic funds;  neither  had  he  loned  one  dollar  of  that 
fund  to  any  one:  nor  had  he  made  any  other  disposi- 
tion of  it  which  the  Jaw  did  not. authorize  and  jus- 
tify. 

Asa  reason  for  not  attending  the  committee,  he 
stated  that  he  had  informed  the  committee  that  his 
accounting  clerk  was  absent  from  the  city,  who  had 
all  the  money  accounts  in  his  hands;  but  he  would 
return  in  a few  days:  he  had  not  yet  returned,  but 
was  looked  for  by  every  arrival.  He  had  not  used 
or  loaned  a dollar  of  the  public  money,  but  had  de- 
posited it  in  different  institutions,  and  some  of  it 
with  individuals,  but  on  the  amplest  securities;  the 
best  proof  of  all  \ hich  would  appear  as  soon  as  his 
clerk  returned.  He  thought  it  a very  extraordinary 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  they 
had  not  waited  for  the  clerk’s  return:  all  had  been 
now  made  public  which  would  do  him  the  utmost 
injury,  and  this  without  the  slightest  provocation. — 
All  his  accounts  would  be  settled  with  the  commit- 
tee before  ten  o’clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Taylor,  said  if  such  a request  had  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  committee  they  would  willingly  have 
waited  for  the  clerk’s  return;  but  it  was  not.  Mr. 
McN.  had  refused  to  attend;  and  they  understood  that 
the  clerk  had  returned  last  night.  Hearing  nothing 
from  Mr.  McN.,  they  had  made  their  report.  ' 

Sundry  explanations  were  made  by  Mr.  McNulty, 
to  account  for  his  not  attending  the  committee.  Their 
last  note  he  had  not  received  till  after  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  attendance,  &c. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  moved  that  further  proceeding 
be  postponed  to  to-morrow,  at  two  o’clock,  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  Mr.  McNulty  remain  in  custody. 

A long  and  warm  debate  arose  on  this  proposition; 
his  further  detention  was  earnestly  opposed,  and  was 
finally  negatived,  99  to  75. 

A motion  was  made  by  way  of  amendment  that  in 
the  mean-.vhile  lie  be  suspended  from  his  public  du- 
ties as  clerk  of  the  house. 

This  also  met  ",  ill:  considerable  opposition,  and  a 
motion  was  made  io  strike  it  out;  but  after  debate 
that  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the  resolution  post- 
poing  further  actio:;  on  the  report  till  two  o’clock  to- 
morrow, and  in  the  meanwhile  suspending  the  clerk 
from  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  was  carried 


without  a count.  And  then  the  bouse  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  18.  Mr.  Hangerford,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  accounts,  stated  that  Mr.  Kirshaw, 
tlie  accounting  clerk  of  Mr.  McNulty,  had  been  be 
fore  the  committee  this  morning.  In  reply  to  a ques* 
lion  as  to  where  the  sum  not  accounted  for  was  de- 
posited, Mr.  K.  answered,  that  Mr.  McNulty  must 
answer  that,  question  himself.  The  committee  saw 
no  reason  for  wishing  to  modify  the  resolutions  re- 
ported yesterday.  Mr.  H.  then  read  a letter  from 
Mr.  McNulty,  setting  forth,  but  without  any  evidence, 
that  he  has  in  the  bank  of  America,  New  York,  the 
sum  of  $29,000.  Supposing,  however,  this  to  be  the 
case,  yet  it  did  not  change  the  nature  of  the  case. — 
The  question  was,  whether  the  clerk  had  the  right  to 
draw  funds  from  the  treasury,  and  transfer  them 
where  the  necessities  of  the  government  did  not  ro- 
qtlire  it. 

In  answer  to  a question  from  Mr.  Davis  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  certificate  of  the  deposite  of 
this  $29,000  in  the  bank  of  America,  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford  replied  there  was  not.  (Laughter.)  There 
was  no  evidence  except  the  mere  assertion  of  Mr. 
McNulty.  (Renewed  laughter.) 

Mr.  Weller  said  he  had  been  induced  to  make  the 
remarks  he  did  yesterday,  from  a conviction  that  the 
clerk  would  account  for  the  whole  of  the  money  this 
morning.  No  gentleman  could  suppose  that  he,  Mr. 
W.,  would  have  said  so  unless  he  had  believed  it. — 
(Cries  of  no,  no.)  As  it  was,  however,  he  had  not 
the  least  doubt  but  that  Mr.  McNulty  would  ulti- 
mately restore  the  whole  of  the  money.  He  did  not 
think  the  government  would  sustain  any  loss.  He 
had  been  unable  to  get  an  interview  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Nulty this  morning,  and  the  failure  of  the  latter  to 
perform  his  promise  of  yesterday,  had  caused  him, 
Mr.  W.,  deep  mortification. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  first  resolu- 
tion of  the  committee.  Adopted,  yeas  196,  nays 
none. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  second  resolu- 
tion which  was  also  adopted  hy  a unanimous  vote. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  3rd  resolution, 
and  it  fvas  adopted  by  a vote  of  yeas  170,  nays  4. 

B.  B.  French,  Esq  , was  then  elected  to  supply  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  dismissal  of  McNulty. — 
The  house  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  20.  The  journal  of  Saturday  was 
read  by  Benjamin  Brown  French,  Esq.  the  newly 
elected  clerk  of  the  house. 

Fortifications.  Mr.  McKay,  from  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  reported  a bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  fortifications  for  the  year  commencing  July 
1,  1845.  .Referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  the  house  resolved  to  meet 
hereafter  at  11  A.  M.  instead  of  as  heretofore  at 

12  M. 

Texas  annexation.  The  house  resolved  itself  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Hammett  arose  and  concluded  a 
speech  that  he  had  barely  commenced  on  Saturday 
last,  in  favor  of  annexation. 

Mr.  Hudson,  followed  in  opposition, 

Mr,  Marsh,  next  spoke  also  in  opposition. 

Mr.  Rhett  obtained  the  floor,  the  committee  rose 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  21.  Mr.  Dromgoole,  presented  sun- 
dry' amendments,  by  way  of  addition,  to  the  bill 
heretofore  introduced  by  him  for  the  admission  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Douglass,  gave  notice  of  a motion  for  leave 
for  a bill  to  establish  military  posts  in  the  territories 
of  Nebraska  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Boyd,  moved  a resolution  to  limit  all  debate 
on  joint  resolution  number  46,  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  to  2 o’clock  P.  M.  Saturday  next.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Darragli  gave  notice  for  a bill  to  adjust  and 
settle  claims  of  United  States  citizens  on  the  repub- 
lic of  Meltico. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Levy,  the  10th  and  11th  days  of 
February  next  were  assigned  for  territorial  busi- 
ness. 

Texas.  Mr.  Rhett  arose  (in  committee  of  the  whole) 
and  advocated  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Culdivdl  next  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Giddings  spoke  against  annexation  and  in  full 
sweep  against  Mr.  Calhoun’s  arguments. 

Mr.  Jl.  Johnson  spoke  in  its  favor  and  denounced 
the  enemies  of  annexation. 

Mr.  Boyd  proposed  the  following  amendment. 

‘ Resolved,  That  the  congress  doth  consent  that  the 
country  rightfully  included  within  the  limits  of  Texas 
be  erected  into  a new  slate,  to  be  called  the  slate  of 
Texas,  with  a republican  form  of  government,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Texas  wi  ll  the  consent  of  the 
existing  government,  upon  the  following  conditions  and 
guaranties,  which  when  adopted  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
obligatory  as  well  upon  the  people  of  Texas  as  upon  the 
United  States. 
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First.  That  saiJ  state  be  formed  subject  to  tiie  ad- 
justment by  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  go- 
vernments. 

Second.  That  the  constitution  of  the  said  state  of 
Texas,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the 
people  thereof,  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before  congress 
at  its  next  session. 

Third.  Said  statp,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  af- 
ter reding  to  the  United  States  all  fortifications,  bar- 
racks, forts,  and  harbors,  navy,  and  navy  yards,  docks, 
magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  all  other  property  and 
means  pertaining  to  the  public  defence  belonging  to 
Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and 
dues  of  every  kind  which  belong  to  or  are  due  or  owing 
to  Texas;  and  shall  aiso  retain  all  the  vacant  and  un- 
appropriated lauds  lying  within  its  limits  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  Texas,  and 
the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  said  debts 
and  liabili'ies,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said  state  may  di- 
rect; but  in  no  event  are  said  debts  and  liabilities  to 
become  a charge  upon  the  government  ©f  the  United 
Statis. 

Fourth.  New  states,  of  convenient  size,  not  exceed- 
ing three  in  number,  in  addition  to  the  state  now  propos-  j 
ed  to  he  admitted,  arid  having  sufficient  population,  may  i 
hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  state,  be  formed  out  oft 
the  country  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  I 
into  the  Union  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  con-  j 
sfi'ation.  Provided , That  such  state  or  states  as  may 
be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said  country  which  lies ! 
north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  lati- 
tude shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  congress,  of  the  6th  March,  1S20> 
commonly  called  and  known  as  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise; but  such  sta'e  or  states  as  may  be  formed  out  of 
that  portion  of  said  country  which  lies  soutlt  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  shall  he  ad- 
mitted into  the  Onion  with  or  without  the  provision  spe 
cified  in  the  said  eighth  section,  as  the  people  of  each 
state,  for  tie  great  diversity  of  soil,  climate,  and  products, 
miv  desire. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  22.  Mr.  Robinson  of  New  York, 
asked  leave  to  introduce  a bill  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  which  was  read. 

Be  it  enacted , Sfp.  That  so  much  of  Texas  as  may 
be  embraced  in  an  area  net  exceeding  that  of  the 
largest  state  of  the  Union,  and  as  shall  be  described 
in  the  constitution  to  be  adopted  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall,  on  the  adoption  of  a constitution  by  the 
people  thereof  as  a stale  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  on  the  transmission  of  such  constitu- 
tion to  the  president  of  the  United  States  on  or  be- 
fore the  4th  of  July  next,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
upon  his  proclamation  thereof,  admitted  as  one  of 
the  states  ot  this  Union. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  such  con- 
stitution shall  contain  a provision  ceding  to  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  the  jurisdiction  of  the  residue  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  in  which  slavery  shall  not  exist  un- 
less congress  shall  hereafter  so  determine  by  law, 
and  this  act  of  admission  shall  not  be  construed  to 
imply  any  assumption  of,  or  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  assume,  now  or  herealler, 
the  debts,  or  any  portion  thereof,  of  Texas,  or  to 
impair  the  right  of  said  slate  to  the  soil  of  the  terri 
tory  so  to  be  ceded,  or  the  right  of  tiie  state  of  Tex- 
as to  determine  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  ex- 
ist in  said  state. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  until  the 
next  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the 
stales,  the  said  state  of  Texas  shall  be  entitled  tv/o 
senators  and  two  representatives  in  the  congress. 

> After  the  bill  had  been  read  throughout,  objections 
toils  reception  came  from  various  quarters  of  the 
bouse. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pa.  objected  to  a second  reading  of 
the  bill.  Which  motion  by  rule  of  the  house,  is 
equivalent  to  a motion  for  rejection- 

Mr.  Payne  expressed  his  "thorough  opposition  and 
indignation  at  such  a bill.  Messrs.  Houston,  Soun- 
ders, Dromgoole,  and  Atkinson,  expressed  their  strong 
opposition  to  its  provisions  but  were  willing  it  should 
take  tiie  course  allotted  to  the  numerous  other  prop- 
ositions for  annexation  which  had  been  made. 

By  yeas  63,  nays  119,  tiie  motion  for  rejection  was 
negatived,  and  the  hill  was  thereupon  read  a second 
time  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house. 

Mr.  Tilden,  presented  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  Ohio,  remonstrating  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  also  resolutions  of  the  same  body  urging  a 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  controversy.  Referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Texas  Annexation.  The  house  went  into  commit- 
tee and  resumed  the  debate,  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Va.  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  of  N.  Y.  addressed  the  committee 
against  annexation,  denying  that  the  popular  voice 
had  pronounced  in  its  favor,  vindicating  the  vote  of 
Silas  Wright  against  annexation,  scouting  any  at- 
tempt  to  be  lashed  into  its  unlimited  support,  and  in 


conclusion  admitting  that  he  would  vote  for  it  in  the 
form  proposed  by  the  bill  introduced  this  morning, 
and  that,  if  gentlemen  of  the  south  declined  it  in  that 
shape,  then  there  would  be  a separation. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Ga.  followed  in  favor  of  annexation. 

Mr.  Pollock,  of  Pa.  spoke  against  it. 

The  house  adjourned. 


SPEECH  OP  RXK.  CLI.YGM  VN, 


OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  ON  THE  LATE  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  6. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I shall  leave  it  to  those  who  de- 
sire it  to  discuss  the  constitutionality  or  expediency 
of  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected by  any  body  that  any  practical  result,  in  the 
way  of  legislation,  is  to  grow  out  of  these  proceed- 
ings. Doubtless  you  may  be  able,  as  was  suggested 
the  other  day  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
to  pass  an  abstract  resolution,  after  the  fashion  of 
your  Baltimore  convention,  declaring  that  Texas 
ought  to  be  annexed  as  soon  as  practicable.  Your 
agitation  of  the  matter  is  intended  solely  to  produce 
capital  to  operate  on  our  elections  at  the  South  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  and  I shall  therefore  meet  the 
question  on  its  real  and  not  its  ostensible  merits. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,)  who  opened  the  debate, 
stated  that  there  had  been  a very  decided  manifesta- 
tion of  popular  opinion  in  favor  of  the  annexation, 
and  was  pleased  to  refer  to  the  late  presidential  elec- 
tion as  furnishing  evidence  of  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Douglass,)  who  has  immediately 
preceded  me  in  the  debate,  declared  with  great  ve- 
hemence that  the  popular  verdict  had  been  recorded 
in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  that  if  those  who  are 
now  on  this  floor  failed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  they  would  be  swept  away  by  a torrent  of 
public  indignation,  and  men  be  sent  in  their  places 
who  were  more  faithful.  If  all  this  were  true,  sir, 
it  would  furnish  a strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  because,  in  a representative  Republic  like 
ours,  popular  opinion  is  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
I shall  endeavor  to  show,  however,  that  these  gentle- 
men are  totally  mistaken  in  these  views;  but  to  do  so 
will  oblige  me  to  examine  a good  deal  in  detail  (lie 
causes  which  contributed  to  produce  the  result  ex- 
hibited in  that  election. 

I must  in  the  first  place,  however,  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  for  a few  minutes, 'while  I advert 
to  a matter  not  directly  connected  with  this  subject. 

At  the  last  session,  when  a proposition  to  repeal 
the  25th  rule  was  under  consideration,  it  will  be  re« 
membered  that  the  debate  was  prolonged  for  nearly 
three  months,  and  as  each  speech  was  concluded, 
more  than  twenty  chivalric  gentlemen  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  struggled  for  an  opportunity  to  manifest 
their  ardor  in  behalf  of  Southern  rights.  And  it  was 
only,  sir,  by  resorting  to  tiie  previous  question  that 
we  were  able  to  terminate  the  debate  before  the 
close  of  the  session. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  session,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams)  gave  notice 
that  he  would  on  to-morrow  introduce. a proposition 
to  abolish  the  rule.  Thereupon  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Dromgoole)  likewise  gave  notice  that 
he  would  object  to  the  reception  of  the  resolution, 
because  it  would  be  out  of  order.  On  the  succeed- 
ing day,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  promise,  offered  his  resolution  to 
rescind  the  rule,  but  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
though  in  his  place,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body, made  no  objection  to  its  introduction.  If  that 
gentleman,  or  any  other  member  had  objected  to  its 
reception,  it  could  only  have  been  gotten  in  by  a sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  and  it  was  well  known  that  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  could  not  have  been  obtained  for 
that  purpo_se.  The  proposition  came  in  without  a 
word  of  objection  from  any  quarter.  Thereupon,  a 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  acting  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation of  democracy,  not  having,  I presume,  from 
his  location  in  the  far  Southwest,  seen  the  new  rev 
elation  of  light  in  the  Northeast,  moved  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table.  A vote  was  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  his  motion  was  lost  by  a decided  ma- 
jority, making  it  evident  that  the  rule  would  be  re- 
pealed. The  Speaker  staled  the  question  to  be  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  to  rescind  the  rule. — 
The  previous  question  had  not  been  ordered,  and  the 
matter  was  therefore  open  for  debate.  I looked 
around  to  see  what  bold  champion  of  the  south  would 
first  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  There  was  a full  ar- 
ray of  the  chivalry  around.  There  in  his  seat  on  my 
right  was  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Rhett,)  who  at  the  last  session  declared,  with  so 
much  eloquence  and  zeal,  that  a repeal  of  the  rule 
would  be  a virtual  dissolution  of  tiie  Union. 

There  sat  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Saunders  ) who 
went  oil'  on  this  matter  with  a force  that  sent  him 


during  the  past  summer  over  the  entire  state  of  Nort^ 
Carolina  declaiming  against  the  reception  of  aboli- 
tion petitions.  There,  too,  were  the  genliemen  from 
Georgia  mad  other  states,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  denunciation  of  all  those  who  did  not  sustain 
the  rule.  There  all  of  these  gentlemen  sat,  quiet  and 
mute,  as  though  nothing  unusual  was  taking  place, 
and  saw  with  much  settming  unconcern  their  favorite 
rule  killed  off  by  a large  majority.  There  was  no 
burst  of  indignation;  no  exclamation  to  the  south, 
“Samson,  the  Philistines  be  upon  thee  !”  Not  even 
the  note  of  a goose,  to  give  warning  of  the  irruption 
of  the  Gauls.  Were  they  asleep,  like  ihe  Roman  sen- 
tinels of  the  old  time  ? No,  no,  sir;  they  were  awake, 
but  they  were  false  watchmen  of  tiie  south— traitor 
sentinels!  1 have  a right  so  to  call  them;  for  in  de- 
nouncing me  at  the  last  session,  some  of  them  de- 
clared that  any  man  who  did  not  sustain  the  rule  by 
all  proper  means,  was  a renegade  and  a traitor  to  the 
southern  states.  According  to  the  form  of  the  logi- 
cians, the  proposition  would  be  as  follows:  Any 

southern  man  who  does  not  use  his  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  rule  is  a renegade  (railor.  They  were 
southern  men  and  might  have  preserved  the  rule  by 
objection  at  the  proper  lime,  but  would  not  do  it. — 
Therefore,  they  are  renegade  traitors.  Quod  erat 
demonstrandum,  as  the  sophomores  say. 

How  are  we,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary change  in  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  since 
the  presidential  election?  And  I may  also  ask,  why 
is  it  that  Leavitt,  the  abolition  editor,  who  was  re- 
fused at  the  last  session  a seat  among  the  reporters 
of  the  house,  is  now  the  occupant  of  one  of  the  best 
positions  in  the  hall  ?*  I told  you  all  at  the  last  ses- 
sion that  this  25th  rule  was  a humbug,  getting  to  be 
so  well  understood  that  it  would  deceive  nobody 
much  longer,  and  must  soon  be  abandoned  by  its  au- 
thors. Will  gentlemen  come  out  frankly  and  admit 
that  all  their  parade  at  the  last  session  was  a mere 
humbug — one  of  the  most  barefaced  political  frauds 
ever  attempted  to  be  played  off'  for  party  purposes? 
If  they  will  not  admit  this — if  they  still  insist  that 
the  rule  is  of  any  value,  why  did  they  give  it  up 
without  a struggle  ? Was  it  done  .as  compensation 
to  their  abolition  allies  in  tiie  north,  by  whose  aid 
they  carried  tiie  great  states  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  thereby  elected  Mr.  Folk?  I do  not 
wish  gantlemen  to  evade  this  matter  by  their  silence . 
If  the  rule  was  worthless,  why  the  “sound  and  fury” 
of  last  session?  If  valuable,  for  what  consideration 
did  they  surrender  it,  except  that  just  stated?  They 
must  take  one  horn  of  the  dilemma.  They  cannot 
escape  from  it. 

Ah!  I beg  pardon,  Mr.  Speaker;  there  is  still  a 
third  mode  by  which  a part  of  these  gentlemen  may 
get  out  of  the  difficulty.  Some  of  them  may  perhaps 
excuse  themselves  by  saying,  if  they  had  grumbled 
about  this  matter  they  might  have  been  expelled 
from  the  democratic  party,  and  thus  lost  all  share  of 
the  spoils  to  be  distributed  from  and  after  the  fourth 
of  March  next.  Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  sir,  1 
frankly  admit  that  these  gentlemen  deserve  the  sym- 
pathy of  this  house  and  of  the  country.  Their  fate, 
in  being  compelled  to  make  such  a submission,  is 
peculiarly  hard,  when  it  is  remembered  from  what 
quarter  the  principle  of  this  rule  was  originally  de- 
rived. Mr.  Senator  Benton  did  great  injustice  to 
John.C.  Calhoun,  when  he  said,  if  common  rumor 
be  true,  that  the  same  John  C.  Calhoun,  so  far  from 
being  a statesman,  had  “never  invented  even  a hum- 
bug.” The  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  John  C.  Cal- 
houn was  the  first  to  take  “the  very  highest  ground 
for  the  south;”  the  prime  originator  of  the  policy  of 
objecting  to  the  reception  of  petitions,  of  which  the 
25th  rule  is  parcel.  Hard  then  is  the  , necessity 
which  compels  tiie  peculiar  "followers  of  that  gen- 
tleman to  make  a burnt  offering  of  the  first  and 
only  offspring  of  their  idol.  Considering,  however, 

Mt  is  due  to  tiie  Speaker  to  state  that  he  declared  sub- 
sequently ihat  he  had  not  assigned  to  Mr.  Leavitt,  the 
abolition  reporter,  ar.y  seat  in  the  hall,  but  inasmuch  as 
there  were  a great  number  of  applicants  for  reporter’s 
seats,  lie  had  not  yet  comp le led  tiie  arrangements  and  a 1- 
lotted  (lie  seats  among  them;  and,  until  his  assignment 
had  been  completed,  his  orders  had  been  not  to  prevent 
any  reporter  from  entering  tiie  hall,  and  occupying^  tem- 
porarily one  of  the  seats.  The  rule  of  the  house.  No.-  19, 
is  in  the  following  words:  “No  person  shall  be  ailoued 

the  privilege  of  the  hall  under  the  character  of  stenogra- 
pher, without  a written"  permission  from  the  Speaker, 
specifying  the  part  of  the  hall  assigned  to  him,  and  no 
reporter  or  stenographer  shall  be  admitted  under  the 
rules  of  the  house,  uniess  sucli  reporter  or  stenographer 
shall  state  in  writing  for  what  paper  or  papers  he  is  em- 
ployed to  report.”  As  this  rule  can  only  be  changed  by 
the  Louse  itself,  and  as  ihe  reporter  in  question  occupied 
the  seat  for  some  weeks,  I presumed,  in  common  with 
other  members  who  remarked  on  tiie  transaction,  tha  t 
he  remained  bv  express  permission  of  Ihe  Speaker,  and 
not.  that  there  had  been  a suspension  of  a standing  rule 
of  die  home  by  the  Speaker  for  so  long  a period. 
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the  object  for  which  the  sacrifice  was  made,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  derive  as  much  consola- 
tion as  did  Capt.  Dalgetty,  who,  when  mourning  the 
loss  of  his  old  war  horse  on  a battle  field  remember- 
ed that  he  could  convert  the  hide  of  the  dead  animal 
into  a pair  of  breeches.  John  C.  Calhoun’s  only 
humbug  converted  into  breeches  for  his  followers!  t 
intolerably  oppressive  that  human  nature  cannot 
bear  it,  and  must  be  nullified.  Be  not  deceived,  sir, 
by  all  the  declamation  which  we  hear  from  time  to 
time;  for  all  this  is  merely  thrown  out  to  frighten 
Mr.  Folk  and  his  northern  friends  into  a good  com- 
promise with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  offices. 
Can  this  be  accomplished  without  beggaring  the  other 
sections  of  the  party  ? There  are  not  places  enough 
in  the  gift  of  the  Executive  to  satisfy  the  countless 
thousands  of  greedy  office-seekers.  This  considera- 
tion forces  upon  my  mind  the  great  danger  which 
awaits  your  party,  and,  as  a frank,  benevolent  whig, 

1 warn  you  of  it. 

Sir,  it  is  a common  remark  that  the  members  of 
this  so-called  democratic  party,  however  they  may 
take  opposite  sides  on  measures  of  policy,  never  split 
in  their  votes,  but  always  make  a common  struggle 
on  the  election  day.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  which 
1 had  occasion  to  state  at  the  last  session,  that  this 
paity  is  “held  together  solely  by  the  cohesive  power 
of  public  plunder;”  and,  therefore,  whenever  they 
are  making  a struggle  to  get  into  power,  it  is  a part 
of  their  general  system  of  tactics  that  each  segment 
of  the  party  should  adopt  that  side  of  any  question 
that  is  strongest  at  home,  and  thereby  increase  their 
chance  of  carrying  the  election.  Though  not  yet 
generally  known  throughout  the  country,  yet  the 
matter  is  so  well  understood  here  that  it  seldom  ex- 
cites a remark,  though  every  week  furnishes  conclu- 
sive evidence  on  the  point.  For  example:  A gen- 

tleman from  Pennsylvania  some  time  since  charged 
the  whigs  with  being  less  friendly  lo  a protective 
tariff  than  the  democrats.  Immediately  after  him 
rose  a gentleman  from  Alabama,  who  declaimed  fu 
riously  against  the  oppression  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  gentleman  who  was  up  just 
before  him,  but  assailing  furiously  some  unlucky  j 
whig  who  may  have  taken  part  in  the  debate.  Says 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania:  “Mr.  Clay  and 

the  whigs  are  for  reducing  the  present  duties  on  iron 


lion  etim  since,  someit  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  very  short  debate  which  was  allowed  on  it,  a 
very  wide  range  was  taken  by  some  of  the  speakers. 
As  I was  not  on  that  occasion  permitted  to  occupy 
the  floor,  I may,  I trust  without  impropriety,  advert 
to  some  things  that  were  said  then.  I do  not  proposs, 
however,  to  discuss  the  merit  of  that  measure.  It 
was  brought  in  by  the  committee  at  the  last  session, 
and  laid  upon  our  tables,  and  though  I in  common 
with  other  whigs  called  upon  the  majority  to  take  it 
up  at  once,  and  charged  them  with  holding  it  back 
till  after  the  presidential  election  .in  order  to  deceive 
the  country  as  their  real  intentions,  yet  it  all  availed 
nothing,  and  it  was  permitted  to  sleep  quietly  on  our 
tables  till  the  close  of  that  session.  And  when,  during 
the  past  summer,  we  charged  the  party  with  design- 
ing to  pass  this. measure  again  as  soon  as  they  had 
the  power  to  effect  it,  yet  it  was,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  stoutly  denied  by  their  partisans  all  over 
the  country.  They  affirmed  that  this  measure,  hav- 
ing been  condemned  by  the  American  people  in  1S40, 
had  been  abandoned,  and,  as  a proof  of  it,  referred 
to  the  fact  that,  with  an  immense  majority  in  this 
house,  the  party  refused  to  pass  it.  Now,  however, 
the  election  being  over,  just  as  I had  occasion  to 
predict  perhaps  fifty  limes  in  the  political  debates  of 
the  past  year,  this  very  bill  is  taken  up  before  any 
other  matter  of  importance,  and  in  a few  hours  forced 
through  the  house  and  passed  under  the  gag  of  the 
previous  question.  It  is  proclaimed  that  the  people 
have  decided  in  its  favor  at  the  late  election;  and  we 
are  told,  with  that  insolence Which  the  large  majori- 
ty here  has  inspired,  that  we  whigs  ought  to  sit  mute 
and  make  no  objection  to  its  passage.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  true  that  the  people,  by  their  late  vote, 
have  decided  in  its  favor,  I venture  to  affirm  that  if  the 
party  had  dared  to  pass  it  last  spring,  and  thus  di- 
rectly made  an  issue  on  it,  the  result  of  the  election 
would  have  been  different.  The  country  understands 
this  matter  too  well.  It  is  known  to  be  a measure 
which  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  president  the 
money-power  of  the  country,  and  which  would,  in 
the  progress  of  a few  years,  convert  the  govern- 
ment into  a practical  despotism. 

propose  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  follow'  the  example 


voted  ngainst  the  annexation  of  Texas;  and  these  two 
individuals  were  voted  for  on  the  same  ticket,  in  or- 
der that  no  man  might  be  so  siily  in  future  as  to 
doubt  but  that  the  said  democratic  party  was  held 
together  solely  by  the  love  of  office,  or,  in  language 
that  has  now  become  classical,  “the  cohesive  power 
of  public  plunder.” 

A similar  state  of  things  was  exhibited  in  Pennsyl  - 
vania;  and  1 have  heard  democratic  members  of  this 
house  speak  laughingly  of  seeing  in  that  state  num- 
berless banners  with  the  inscription  borne  on  them 
of  “P.oik,  Dallas,  and  the  democratic  tariff  of  1842.” 
Yes,  sir,  and  when  the  whigs  attempted  to  set  this 
matter  right,  they  were  told  by  the  honest  but  igno- 
rant yeomanry  of  that  state  that  they  coulJ  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Polk  was  opposed  to  the  larilt,  because 
they  had  been  assured  by  their  leaders,  the  men  in 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  confide,  that  he 
was  much  more  favorable  to  a protective  tariff  than 
was  Mr.  Clay.  The  political  leaders  of  the  party 
in  these  two  states,  as  well  as  elsewhere  at  the  north, 
humiliated  themselves  so  far  as  to  come  into  the  sup- 
port of  a man  who  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  u 
small  and  till  (hen  contemned  minority  of  their  own 
party,  and  whose  opinions  were  directly  the  reverse 
of  those  which  they  themselves  had  publicly  profess- 
ed. But  they  did  not  slop  here..  Lest  their  prosti- 
tution should  go  unrewarded,  and  to  secure  as  many 
accomplices  in  political  crime  as  possible,  they  seem 
to  have  deliberately  entered  into  a scheme  of  misrep- 
resentation and  fraud.  To  bring  to  the  support  of  a 
man  whose  principles,  if  he  had  any,  were  hostile  to 
the  views  of  the  great  mass  of  their  followers,  they 
deliberately  resolved  to  misstate  the  principles  of 
that  man,  as  if  they  could  this  turn  wrong  into  right 
and  make  that  true  which  was  false.  By  false  decla- 
rations, steadily  preserved  in,  they  deluded  the  igno- 
rant, who  trusted  to  their  truth.  To  further  their 
conspiracy,  their  candidate,  worthy  of  his  party, 
wrote  in  phrases  indefinite,  unmeaning,  vague,  am- 
biguous, double-faced  as  the  responses  of  the  old 
Delphic  oracle.  When  inquiries  from  any  quarter 
whatever  were  put  to  him  which  would  have  elicited 
a definite  answer,  he  remained  mute  and  permitted 
the  truth  to  be  trampled  under  foot.  Mr.  Chairman, 


involved  in  the  laie  election,  and  the  effect  of  the 
, 7-  . . „ , popular  verdict.  At  the  termination  of  the  late  ses- 

and  coal  and  prostrating  the  great  interests  of  Penn- , ^ of  Congress  vvhen  [ ,eft  this  city  though  I was 
sj'va.iia.”  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  shouts  ■ asbt0  t|)e  a]  reSult,  I knew  that  we 

aloud.  “The  duties  on  iron  and  coal,  imposed  by  the  \ ^ lQ  be  hard1  pn“ssed  at  ,hc  80Uth.  J;lmes  K. 

present  whig  tariff  are  so  oppressive  that  they  cannot,  polk  the  nomineJe  *of  our  opponent3)  was  understood 
be  borne,  but  shall  be  resisted  ” So  far,  however,!  to  b d had  aIvvays  ^.opposed  to  any  other 
are  these  gentleman  irom  rinding  fault  with  oo''hl  r 1 - - 


ot  some  of  the  debaters  who  have  discussed  the  issues  j ibere  are  recorded  many  instances  of  individual  mis- 
representation, dishonor,  and  breaches  of  faith  by 
those  who  previously  enjoyed  the  public  confidence; 


each 

other,  that  each  of  them,  by  his  manner  at  least, 
seems  to  say  to  the  other:  “God  speed  you,  brother; 
you  are  working  bravely  for  democracy.”  As  the 
speech  of  each  of  them  is  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption, it  contains  no  allusion  to  the  remarks  of 
the  other;  and,  by  consequence,  the  constituent  at 
the  north  secs  from  the  speech  of  his  representative 
that  the  whig  party  are  opposed  to  the  protection  of 
home  industry,  and  to  the  existing  tariff;  while  the 
planter  of  the  south  is  driven  to  madness  by  learning, 
in  a similar  manner,  how  much  he  is  oppressed  by 
the  present  whig  tariff.  However,  therefore,  the 
members  of  this  parly  may  differ  about  measures, 
they  do  not  split  in  their  votes  on  the  election  day, 
and  of  corn  se  they  act  together  as  long  as  they  are 
out  of  power.  But,  sir,  very  different  is  their  con- 
dition when  in  power.  1 have  already  indicated  that 
they  are  held  together  solely  by  the  desire  of  office, 
and  as  there  are  not  in  the  government  places  enough 
for  all,  there  will  soon  be  a real  quarrel,  and  the  dis- 
appointed will  vote  against  you.  The  only  connec- 
ting lie  being  dissolved,  the  parly  will  go  to  pieces. 
This,  sir,  is  the  rock  on  which  you  are  destined  to 


than  a mere  revenue  tariff,  and  was  avowedly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas.  Though 
I knew  that  the  position  of  the  whig  party  was  right 
on  both  these  questions,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  had  for- 
merly been  the  custom  of  southern  politicians  in  the 
main  to  denounce  all  tariffs,  and  the  policy  even  of 
incidental  protection  had  rarely  been  advocated,  I 
feared  that  the  time  intervening  before  the  election 
was  too  short  to  enable  us  fully  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  act  of 
1812,  and  our  position  in  relation  to  its  policy. 

There  was  also,  in  many  quarters  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Union,  a strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  I also  apprehended  lhat  there 
would  hardly  be  time  enough  for  the  people  to  be- 
come fully  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
annexation,  and  to  understand  clearly  the  position  of 
the  presidential  candidates  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion. Though  we  whigs  of  the  south  knew  that  it 
had  fallen  to  our  lot  to  defend  tire  point  of  greatest 
pressure,  yet  we  went  into  the  contest  with  a deter 
mination  and  a spirit  worthy  of  the  noble  cause  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  & which,  bu  t for  causes  that 
we  had  no  reason  to  anticipate,  would  have  afforded 


split  Though  a political  adversary  I warn  you  of  a success  full  , t0  a|i  oul,  hopes. 

the  danger;  but  1 Irankiy  admit  sir,  that  I do  not  oe-  , , 7 . „ 

lieve  you  will  be  able  to  profit  by  my  advice.  At  lhfi  nm'th  lh,s  stalR  nf  lv 

Judging  from  the  action  of  the  house  on  this  sub- 
ject, what  is  lo  become  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff? — 

1 can  tell  you,  sir.  If  James  Iv  Polk  will  give  to  a 
few  individuals  that  I could  name  such  offices  as 
they  desire,  he  will  thereby  effect  such  a modifica- 
tion of  the  tariff  as  to  render  it  acceptable  in  the 
main  lo  the  chivalric  majority  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina.  Should  these  persons,  however,  fail  lo  get 
such  portion  of  the  spoils  as  they  consider  their  due, 
viz.  the  lion’s  share,  then  the  tariff  will  be  found  so 
When  th  ; Sub-treasury  bill  wasunder  considcra- 


+ A slmy  is  told,  by  Paulding,  l mink,  of  an  individual 
who  applied  to  Mr.  Vn.i  Buren  for  die  ollice  of  Secretary 
of  State,  bu;  was  told  lhat  ii  had  already  been  promised 
to  another.  He  iheu  continued  asking  lor  various  offices, 
in  a drsce  . ling  scale,  until  tic  came  lo  the  lowest,  and 
was  toiu  o r tile  '(ii  :e  in  each  instance  Ii  id  been  alrea- 
dy promised  m some  one  else.  “Then,  sir,”  said  he  to 
the  President,  “as  I am  in  a vcy  needy  condition,  could 
■■on  not  giveln'  a pair  of  old  breeches?” 


At  the  north  this  stale  of  tilings  was  reversed. — 
Our  candidate  occupied  the  side  of  these  questions 
that  was  most  popular  with  both  parties  in  that  re- 
gion, and  we  had  a right  to  anticipate  a gain  in  that 
quarter,  equal  at  least  to  any  loss  that  might  be  sus- 
tained with  us.  Nor  did  1 feel  any  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  result  until  we  saw  the  developments  of  the 
month  of  September.  Then  it  was  that  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  was  presented  to  the  world  of  a 
convention  of  Ihe  so-called  democratic  parly  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  which  openly,  and  with  a degree 
of  impudence  till  then  unseen,  in  solemn  form  repu- 
diated the  leading  principles  avowed  in  their  nation- 
al convention,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  their 
determination  to  support  its  presidential  nominee. — 
It  likewise  nominated  for  the  office  of  governor  of 
that  state  Silas  Wright,  whose  views  were,  on  both 
of  these  great  questions,  directly  opposite  to  those  of 
James  K.  Polk.  Mr.  Polk  declared  himself  utterly 
opposed  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  in  favor  of  the  im- 
mediate annexation  of  Texas,  while  Silas  Wright 
had  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  had  likewise 


but,  sir,  the  history  of  the  world  affords  no  other  in- 
stance of  a total  destitution  of  a moral  sense  exhibi- 
ted by  so  large  a number  of  individuals,  no  example 
of  fraud  and  falsehood  on  a scale  so  extensive.  To 
furnish  materials  to  the  active  agents,  there  was  es- 
tablished rn  this  city  a mint  managed  by,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  here  to  say  whom,  for  it  is  too  well 
known  by  all  around.  That  establishment  worked 
| with  amazing  rapidity,  and  threw  off'every  variety  of 
falsehoods.  To  the  north,  for  example,  it  sent  in- 
famous libels  on  the  whig  candidates,  such  as  were 
supposed  best  calculated  to  array  against  them  all 
the  profligate  factions  there,  especially  the  unprinci- 
pled abolitionists;  while  to  the  south  wa3  directed 
handbills,  warning  the  people  of  that  section  that  im- 
minent danger  was  impending,  and  that,  ii  the  whigs 
came  into  power,  slavery  would  be  abolished  and  all 
the  interests  of  the  south  utterly  prostrated.  These 
publications  were  thrown  out  purposely  on  Ihe  evo 
of  the  election,  in  order  that  (hey  might  not  be  con- 
tradicted. They  were  signed  by  no  name,  or  the 
name  of  an  unknown  and  irresponsible  person,  If, 
therefore,  one  of  them  found  its  way  to  a region  for 
which  it  had  not  been  intended,  its  parentage  was 
stiffly  denied,  and  it  was  affirmed  and  certified  to  be  a 
whig  forgery.  For  some  weeks  before,  the  election 
these  handbills  were  scattered  far  and  wide.  I won- 
dered at  their  numbers,  for  they  covered  the  land 
like  the  locusts  of  Egypt.  I have  since  been  inform- 
ed that  several  and  pei  haps  all  of  the  departments  of 
the  government  were  constantly  employed  to  aid  the 
parly  in  their  distribution.  One  of  the  beads  of  de- 
partment, I am  credibly  informed,  franked  them  ia 
packages  weighing  in  some  instances  as  much  us  a 
thousand  pounds.  As  far  as  I know,  however,  the 
circulation  of  these  things  produced  little  impression 
in  my  own  state,  or  in  the  southern  country  general- 
ly. It  is  the  custom  ihere  for  men  of  opposite  par- 
ties to  debate  political  questions  face  to  face  before 
the  people,  and  the  voters  thus  have  a better  chance 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  parlies  and  of  their  candi- 
dates. It  is  true  that  our  adversaries  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  deny  Mr.  Polk’s  views  as  to  the  Sub- 
treasury and  other  questions,  but  these  denials  were 
seldom  successful.  Sir,  1 never  yet  have  met  a inau 
that  1 could  not,  in  a day  or  two’s  debate,  by  con- 
tinued questions,  cross-examination,  and  denuncia- 
tion compel  to  admit  the  truth,  when  1 had  docu- 
mentary or  other  plain  evidence  to  establish  it. — 
Providence  seems  to  have  denied  to  man  the  power 
to  persist  in  falsehood  with  the  same  steadiness  of 
ye  and  [countenance  with  which  truth  can  be  main- 
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tainei),  I doubt  if  Talleyrand  himself,  who  used  to 
say  that  language  was  given  to  men  to  enable  them 
to  conceal  their  thoughts,  could  persevere  success 
fully  in  falsehood  during  the  whole  of  one  of  our 
southern  campaigns. 

At  the  north  the  mode  of  conducting  a canvass  is 
ditto  re  ni.  The  speakers  on  opposite  sides  seldom  if 
ever  meet  each  other  in  debate.  The  meetings  be- 
ing composed  of  one  party  only,  the  matter  thrown 
out  goes  unconlradicted  alike,  whether  it  be  truth  or 
falsehood,  and  the  members  of  either  party  adopt  the 
•views  of  tiieir  own  speakers.  To  ihe  uninformed, 
ho-,  ever  honest  they  may  be,  the  best  authenticated 
document  carries  no  more  evidence  of  its  truth  than 
the  libel  representing,  both  by  pictures  and  writing, 
Mr.  Clay  hanging  three  Dutchmen,  which  was  so  ex- 
pensively circulated  in  Pennsylvania.* 

If  this  state  of  things  continues,  our  constitution 
of  government  is  virtually  at  an  end.  Our  republi- 
can -tent  is  based  upon  the  principle  .that  those 
who  exercise  power  here  represent  and  carry  out, 
under  I lie  constitution,  the  views  of  the  people. — 
But  if  the  matter  be  so  managed  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  voters  do  not  and  cannot  ascertain  the  views 
of  the  candidates  before  them,  the  consequence  fol- 
lows that  those  elected  do  not  in  fact  represent  the 
people,  and  our  republican  form  of  government  is 
virtually  abolished.  As  a means  of  averting,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  this  great  evil,  let  the  practice 
of  requiring  the  speakers  on  both  sides  to  confront 
each  other  in  debate  be  generally  adopted.  To  effect 
this,  let  there  be  a union  of  all  those  who  desire 
truth  to  prevail,  who  wish  to  see  our  free  constitu- 
tion preserved  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form,  and 
who  desire  that  the  blessings  of  liberty  should- be 
transmitted  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  At 
any  rate  I cal!  upon  every  whig  to  adopt  this  mode, 
publish  your  appointments,  and  challenge  your  op- 
ponents to  meet  you.  If  they  fail  to  meet  you,  de- 
nounce them  as  being  afraid  of  such  an  investigation, 
because  they  know  that  the  facts  are  against  them. 
Persevere  in  this  course,  and  they  will  be  compelled  by 
public  opinion,  yes,  by  their  own  followers,  to  meet, 
you;  for  there  are  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  of 
all  mu-ties  a desire  tn  know  the  truth,  arid  a generous 
love  of  fair  play. 

I now  brought,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  another  most  important  matter  m connexion 
with  the  late  presidential  canvass.  After  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  spring,  the  whig  party  held  many  large 
political  meetings,  at  which  there  was  much  ah  ! and 
eloquent  discussion.  Our  orators  went  though  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  debated  most  successfully 
the  principles  of  the  two  parties.  All  this  was  well, 
for  it  secured  to  our  standard  a vast  majority  of  the 
intelligent  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  union.  But 
this  aione,  as  the  event  has  shown,  was  not  sufficient. 
Reffting  on  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  advocated  by  us,  and  the  belief  that 
the  wisdom  of  our  measures  would  bring  a majority 
of  the  voters  to  the  support  of  our  candidate,  we  ne- 
glected that  complete  organization  in  detail  which 
was  necessary  to  prevent  undue  influence  and  im- 
position on  tli  voters  at  the  election. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  regularly  trained 
soldiers  have  always  been  able  to  beat  raw  militia. 
Hence,  when  any  one  nation  keeps  up  a well-discip- 
lined standing  army,  the  neighboring  states  must 
adopt  a similar  system  or  be  overpowered.  This 
truth,  so  universally  admitted  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary a lb  irs,  has  not  been  general  iy  understood  in  its 
bear-  . > on  elections  in  a country  like  ours.  In  every 
pan  : the  union  there  are.  some  individuals  whose 
opmi  are  not  so  (irmly  fixed  but  what  they  may 
be.  changed  at  or  about  the  lime  of  the  election. — 
This  may  be  brought  about  m various  ways.  A 
man  naturally  irresolute  or  unstable  in  his  purposes 
ma  s be-  persuaded,  one  not  informed  as  to  the  pm 
cipic1  and  conduct  of  the  candidates  may  be  dsceiv- 


*Th<  Mew  York  American,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Cling- 
maid  (mi-oil,  ■■  ay.-:—1 ‘Tn  confirmation  ol  the  incident 
to  \vh  eh  H-ferc-nce  is  made  in  it,  pi'  Air  Clay  bavin" 
bee:,  pictnrinlly  represented  in  Pennsylvania  ns  hanging 
three  Germans,  we  have  in  our  possession,  ip  be  exhibit- 
ed  to  iny  who  may  desire  to  see  it,  one  of  the  papers 
print'  I in  German,  with  the  wood  cuts  and  the  letter 
press  accompanying.  As  a frontispiece  to  the  first  a 1 1 i 
cle  is  i cut  witli  th'rey  men  hanging  from  gibbet : — the 
three  German;-,  Il.iiney,  Pries,  and  G.lnian,  who  were 

nol  linng.  At  the  effiso  is  another  wood  cur,  represent- 
ing 21  o:::av  IV.  Dorr,  chained  in  a dungeon.  Those 
who  could  read — a ve  y small  number  compared  with 
those  whose  eyes  would  see  the  three  hanging  men,  and 
who  would  bo  told  they  weie  Germans,  and  that.  Mr. 
Clay’s  party  did  it— arc  indeed  informed  that  the  gibbe- 
ed  bodies  neve)'  wCre  gibbeted,  but  that,  they  were  con- 
victed in  179S  under  me  sedition  law,  and  that  Mr.  Cl  ;y 
is  of  the  same  parly  that  convicted  them.  So  ih  • p j-, 
tare  of  Durr  in  chain.-,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  .scam 
clothing,  a jug  ol  water,  and  a loaf  of  bread.  This,  i, , ■ 
was  Clay’s  doings! 


ed  by  artful  misrepresentation;  the  dishonest  are 
liable  to  be  biased  by  improper  influences.  These 
• classes  constitute  what  is  sometimes  denominated 
I fie  .floating  vote — that  is,  a vote  which  is  liable  to 
be  ea.ily  changed  from  one  party  to  another.  It  is 
doubtless  largest,  in  the  great  cities,  and  varies  con- 
( siderably  in  different  sections.  But  every  where 
! there  are  those  who,  by  persuasion,  misrepresenta- 
tion, fraud,  or  other  means,  may  be  induced  to  vote 
; differently  from  what  they  intended  a short  time  pre- 
I vious  to  the  election.  The  number  of  these  indivi- 
I duals  is  sufficiently  large  to  decide  the  result  in  all 
closely  contested  elections.  Take  as  an  example  the 
great  state  of  Ne-.v  York  in  the  late  presidential  elec- 
tion. There  were  cast  in  all  about  four  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  votes,  and  the  majority  for  Mr. 
Polk  was  some  five  thousand  three  hundred,  If 
twenty-seven  hundred  of  those  who  actually  voted 
for  Mr.  Polk  had  change!  to  Mr.  Clay,  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  state  would  have  been  given  to  the  latter 
gentleman,  and  he  would  have  thereby  been  elected 
president.  Or,  upon  the  supposition  that  one  voter 
for  every  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  that  actually 
voted  had  cast  a different  ballot,  it  would  have  vari- 
ed the  result  of  the  election.  Taking  the  whole 
state  over,  it  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one  that 
there  is  a much  larger  proportion  than  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fifth  part  of  the  voters  there  whose 
views  on  political  matters  were  not  so  fixed  as  to 
prevent  their  being  influenced  at  the  time  of  the 
election.  Though  of  course  not  unaware  of  this 
condition  of  things'  to  some  extent  in  all  the  states, 
yet  the  whig-party  has  in  the  main  relied  on  the 
justness  of  its  cause  and  the  voluntary  exertions  of 
its  individual  members  to  counteract  improper  influ- 
ences. Our  adversaries,  however,  have  be’en  prac- 
tising on  a very  different  system.  They  have  ac- 
quired a skill  and  discipline  in  party  tactics  unknown 
to  any  other  faction  that  has  existed  in  this  country. 
Whether  this  system  was  perfected  in  the  stale  of 
New  York,  and  brought  into  the  administration  of 
the  federal  government  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  some 
suppose,  I shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire.  As  at  present 
organized;  the  so  called  democratic  party,  though  it 
allows  the.  individuals  composing  it  to  profess  such 
opinions  on  all  measures  of  legislative  policy  as  they 
may  think  it  most  advantageous  to  adopt,  yet  it  re- 
el —res  the  utmost  fidelity'  in  ail  party  manoeuvres 
especially  in  elections.  To  stimulate  this  feeling’ 
the  offices  a,e  promised  to  those  who  have  rendered 
the  party  the  most  efficient  service.  Each  member 
is  required  to  stand  by  his  party  at  all  hazards, 
though  in  so  doing  he  should  act  in  opposition  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  country.  In  turn,  the  party  wili 
"fat'd  oy  him,  and  protect  him  from  the  consequences 
of  any  crime  he  may  commit,  provided  il  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  party.  A thousand  instances 
might  be  given  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  conclu- 
sion. I will  refer,  however,  only  to  a single  one,  of 
recent  occurrence,  in  my  own  state.  When  our’ le- 
gislature, now  in  session,  assembled,  there  was  a tie 
between  the  parties  in  the  senate.  Each  party  was  of 
course  desirous  of  electing  a speaker  and  . Tier  of- 
ficers. According  to  the  old  and  well-settled  law  of 
the  state,  each  member  elect  was  bound  to  produce, 
before  his  qualification,  the'  certificate  of  the  sheriff 
oi  i i , s having  been  elected.  But  one,  who  claimed 
to  hi  a democratic  senator,  was /tot  provided  with 
-inch  cei  Uficste,  and  tin:  fact  became  known  through 
the  indiscretion  of  those  friends  that  he  consulted  "in 
his  dilemma.  When  the  time  came  for  the  opening 
1 ' . the  first  da  ffis  se-ffion,  this  individual,  much  to 
tin:  surprise  of  his  political  adversaries  at  1 ast.  pre- 
: i t ' d a lorgeu  certificate  in  the  usual  form,  was 
qualified  as  a senator,  and  took  his  seat.  It  was  five 
ujys  ee fore  the  body  was  organized  by  the  election 
of  a speaker,  &c.  A committee'  was  raped  to  in- 
vestigate the  affair.  They,  upon  evidence  of  the  most 
conclusive  character,  reported  that  the  certificate 
ha  .i  been  forged  either  by  the  senator  or  by  his  p-o- 
i urement,  and  knowingly  used  by  him  to  impose  on 
the  senate,  and  recommended  h is  expulsion.  The 
vote  of  the  senate  was  unanimous  on  tlie  first  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  certificate  a forgery;  but  upon  the 
second  declaring  that  tie  ought  to  be  expelled,  every 
me  uocr  of  his  party  voted  in  the  negative,  thereby 
saving  that,  though  he  had  committed  forgery,  he 
was  not  in  their  opinion  unworthy  to  sit  with  them. 
After  i) is  expulsion  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  whig 
speaker,  his  party,  taking  advantage  of  the  accidental 
absence  of  two  or  three  wings,  within  a few  days 
moved  and  carried  a proposition  to  strike  from  the 
journals  the  report,  proceedings,  &c.  that  had  taken 
place,  with  a view  cf  inserting  in  their  stead  the 
speech  of  his  counsel  made  m his  defence  at  the  bar 
of  the  senate.  A stranger  would  perhaps  be  sur 
pi  iso  i to  I oar:  i that  many  of  these  individuals,' in  Ihe 
relations  of  private  life,  are  esteemed  honest  and 
honorable  men.  Nothing  conld  show  more-cpiiclu- 
s.v  iy  tiieir  devotion  to  their  party  than  that  they 


should  thus  be  able  to  overcome  their  natural  aver- 
sion to  crime,  and  thus  endeavor  to  countenance  and 
protect  the  criminal,  because  that  crime  had  been 
committed  for  the  benefit  of  the  party.  Sir,  it  gives 
me  no  pleasure  to  refer  to  this  occurrence.  We  for- 
merly flattered  ourselves  that,  however  mischievous 
locofocoism  might  become  in  other  sections,  there 
was  in  North  Carolina  and  other  parts  of  the  south  a 
regard  for  public  opinion,  and  a feeling  of  personal 
honor  among  its  leading  members,  which  would  keep 
it  somewhat  within  the  bounds  of  decency.  But  it 
is  a tree  which  bears  the  same  fruit  in  every  climate. 
Its  late  exhibitions  will  arouse  the  indignation  of  the 
virtuous  yeomanrv  of  the  Old  North  State.  But,  sir, 
I am  digressing.  1 wished  simply  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  bond  which  connects  this  so- 
called  democratic  party.  To  show  the  extent  to 
which  its  organization  has  been  carried,  I refer  you 
to  the  secret  “Circular  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Association  of  Washington 
city,”  issued  last  September.  I would  read  the  whole 
of  it  if  I did  not  know  that  its  contents  were  well  un- 
derstood by  most  if  not  all  on  this  floor.  Its  first  four 
sections,  as  you  know,  provide  for  the  organization 
of  a Democratic  Association,  by  whatever  name 
they  choose  to  call  it,. in  “every  county,  city,  ward, 
town,  and  village  throughout  the  union;”  the  ap- 
pointment of  executive  committees,  captains,  lieu- 
tenants. and  democratic  minute-men — that  is,  “men 
who  are  willing  to  serve  the  democracy  at  a minute’s 
warning.”  Their  first  class  of  duties  is  prescribed  in 
sections  five  and  six,  in  the  following  words: 

“5.  That  the  captain  and  lieutenants,  with  such 
minute-men  as  may  be  detailed  for  the  service,  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  make  out  two  lists — one  of  all 
voters  in  the  company  bounds,  designating  the  demo 
crats,  whigs,  and  the  abolitionists,  putting  into  a se- 
parate column,  headed  “doubtful,”  the  names  of  all 
whose  opinions  are  unknown,  and  all  of  every  party 
who  are  easily  managed  in  their  opinions  or  conduct; 
the  other  list  to  emorace  ail  minors  approaching  ma- 
turity and  all  moil  not  entitled  to  vote.” 

“6.  That  a copy  of  these  lists  be  furnished  to  the 
executive  committee  of  each  democratic  association 
within  the  election  preci.net.” 

Section  seven  directs  these  officers  and  minute- 
men  to  circulate  all  papers  lhat  may  influence  the 
doubtful  men.  Sect  n eight  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  minute-men  to  a ' ! all  the  doubtiul  men  to  their 
meetings.  Sections  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  are 
as  follows: 

“9.  That  the  captain  of  the  democratic  minute- 
men  appoint  a time  and  pi-ce  of  r.ndrz’,ous,  early 
on  the  first  morning  nt  election,  and  detailed  min- 
ute-men to  wait  upon,  and  ii  possible  bring  with  them 
every  doubtful  voter  within  the  company  bounds.” 

“10.  That,  if  practicable,  some  suitable  refresh- 
ments be  provided  for  the  company  at  the  place  of 
rendezvo  is,  and  their  ardor  kindled  by  patriotic  con- 
versation; that  each  man  be  furnished  with  a ticket 
with  the  names  of  the  democratic  c lectors;  teat  it  be 
impressed  upon  them  lhai  tht  Jirsl  great  busiiiess  of  the 
day  is  to 'give  their  .voles;  that  lh.ty  are  expected  and 
required  to  car  r!i  to  the  p‘  Ms  in  a body,  and  m per- 
fect silence;  tom  vail  t hem  selves  of  the  fi : st  opportuni- 
ty to  vote,  and  never  separate  ii-ntii  t erra  member  of  the 
company  has  voted. 

“11. 'That  if  any  democrat  be.  absent  from  ttic  ren- 
dezvous, tho  captain  dctp  ’.  'ffia  roomie-man  forth- 
with to  bring  him  to  the  po’b.  . 

“12.  That  the  captain. and  lieutenants  provide  be- 
forehand men  ; for  conveyance  for  such  democrats 
as  cannot  otherwise  get  to  the  poll r.”  , 

Without  going  further  w - . this  matter , n.r.  Onair- 
tnau  I have  read  enough  , afford  an  accurate  idea 
of  this  system  of  organization.  /“.it  it  v.ouffi  oe 

most  effective  in  practice  i ; obvious,  when  it '‘'re- 
membered that  there  are  i“  every  country  some  who, 
from  indue  “b  n of.  character,  may  he  persuaded— 
some  who,  horn  honest  cm  lull  tv  and  want  of  politi- 
cal knowledge, .can  be  imposed  upon  by  atflu  j- 
frarned  documents  or  vernal  misrepresentation;  voile 
others  may  be  overcome  by  the  influences  of  what 
are  called  “refresh  men  Us”  or  other  means.-  1 nis  or 
some  similar  plan  of  organization  v/ns  adopted  in 
many  parts  Of  the  country.  In  the  stale  ol  1 ennes- 
see,  as  I have  been  informed  by  what  1 reg&ru  as  first 
rate  democratic,  authority,  the  following  wn-  tnc  inode 
relied  on:  There  are  about  fifteen  hummed  civil 

districts  in  that  state,  in  each  of  which  Inure  is  a 
precinct  for  idling.  In  each  one  of  these  districts 
the  democratic  parly  selected  five  individuals,  who 
were,  by  their  combined  exertions  prior  to  and  on 
the  election  day,  to  endeavor  to  change  two  vote!® 
in  each  district,  which  in  the  whine  state  «'OUid 
amount  to  three  thousand,  a : t'«k'  u Irwt  the  w US 
lo  the  democratic  side,  r.uv  -i  m • tr*.  t difference  o 
six  thousand  in  the  ir  nit.  By  this  »>**•:  us  they  hope 
to  overcome  the  majority  o!  four  tnosismio  .'»iik 
had  been  cast  against  Mr.  Polk  the  year  previous. 
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That  this  scheme  failed  is  solely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  that  state  the  whigs  were  more  zealous,  more 
active,  and  better  organized  than  they  were  in  the 
other  states.  Nothing  gives  such  confidence  and 
spirit  to  an  individual  as  the  knowledge  that  his  ef 
forts  will  be  seconded  and  sustained  by  all  of  the 
member!  of  his  party.  It  is  a similar  feeling  which 
gives  courage  to  a soldier  going  into  battle  in  the 
ranks  of  veterans,  whom  he  knows  and  confides  in, 
that  lie  would  not  feel  in  the  midst  of  a body  of  raw 
mil  ilia. 

The  leading  members  of  the  democratic  party,  be- 
ing in  tiie  late  canvass  well  aware  that  the  system 
of  whig  policy  was  approved  by  a majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Union,  and  that  their  nominee  had  also 
a vast  personal  superiority  in  the  estimation  of  every 
body  over  Mr.  Polk,  felt,  that  the  issue,  if  determin- 
ed with  respect  either, to  measures  or  men,  would  be 
decided  against  them.  They  therefore  called  into 
exercise  to  the  fullest  extent  their  system  of  party 
organization,  to  obtain  as  many  votes  as  possible 
for  their  candidate,  and  showed  themselves  devoid  of 
all  scruples  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  votes  were 
to  be  procured. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman, our  opponenls  did  not  content 
themselves  with  merely  obtaining  the  votes  of  indi- 
viduals. They  also  courted  and  won  over  all  the 
various  smaller  factions  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  these  in  every  country  to  array 
themselves  against  the  strongest  party.  The  whig 
party  was,  as  all  will  concede,  the  strongest,  and  it 
stood  firmly  on  well  known  and  fixed  principles. — 
With  these  principles  none  of  the  factions  of  the 
country  harmonized.  But  the  democratic  party 
avowedly  stood  on  no  general  system  of  principles 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  contained  in  its  body  men  who  professed 
opposite  opinions  on  every  political  question.  Its 
broad  and  Catholic  spirit  could  receive  in  its  bosom 
the  members  of  every  faction  without  obliging  them 
to  sacrifice  or  modify  any  of  their  professed  opinions. 
In  short,  it  was  a fit  receptacle  for  the  fragments  of 
all  factions,  and  it  wooed  them  in  the  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  win. 

The  abolition  parly  bad  nominated  as  its  candidate 
for  the  presidency  .Tames  G.  Birney;  but  the  demo- 
cratic party  likewise  afterwards  nominated  him  for 
the  legislature  of  Michigan.  He  accepted  this  no- 
mination, and  by  that  means,  or  perhaps  by  more 
solid  appliances,  he  was  induced  to  use  his  influence 
with  his  party  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Polk.  In  his  pub- 
lished letters  before  the  election — I allude  not  to  the 
spurious  but  to  the  genuine  ones — he  declared 
that,  though  opposed  both  to  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Polk, 
yet  he  much  more  deprecated  the  election  of  Mr. 
Clay,  because,  being  a man  of  greatly  superior  abi- 
lities, he  was  always  able  to  lead  his  party,  and 
would  do  much  more  to  retard  and  overthrow  aboli- 
tion principles  than  Mr.  Polk,  whom  he  spoke  of  as 
a man  of  no  talent,  incapable  of  controlling  his  party, 
and  powerless  as  against  abolition.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  1 first  read  these  letters,  I saw  that  they  were 
so  ingeniously  framed  that  they  would  have  the  de- 
sired effect  with  the  abolition  party.  Nay,  sir;  they 
take  the  precise  view  of  the  matter  which  a saga- 
cious sincere  abolitionist  would.  Nothing  surely  could 
be  more  fatal  to. the  progress,  and  even  existence  of 
that  faction,  than  the  administration  of  a man  of  the 
lofty  patriotism,  splendid  abilities,  vast  personal  po- 
pularity, moderation  and  firmness  of  Henry  Clay.— 
To  give  U9  sucli  an  administration,  would  inspire 
that  confidence,  repose,  and  prosperity  which  the 
country  so  much  needs.  On  the  contrary,  all  little 
factions  vegetate  and  thrive  under  the  weak,  vacillat- 
ing administration  of  a feeble  man.  Rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  however,  as  it  may  be  deemed,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  these  views  of  Birney,  and  like  efforts  on 
the  part  of  democratic  party,  had  ttie  desired  effect 
on  tiie  mass  of  the  abolition  parly.  The  states  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  others,  were 
carried  for  Mr.  Polk,  and,  as  our  candid  political 
adversaries  admit,  the  abolitionists  have  made  the 
president. 

So  strong,  however,  sir,  was  the  whig  party  in  the 
‘ country  that  even  this  manoeuvre  would  not  have  de- 
feated us  had  it  not  been  for  other  similai  artifices. 
Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  foreigners  are  estimat- 
ed to  arrive  annually  in  the  United  States;  of  this 
number  a very  large  proportion  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics. By  means,  which  lime  does  not  permit  me  to 
recount  but  the  most  insidious  and  unjustifiable,  tile 
democratic  party  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  band 
themselves  together  and  rally  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Polk.  Some  of  them  avowed  their  preference  for  him 
because  iiis  free  trade  policy  was  more  favorable  to 
the  interest  of  the  mother  countries  from  which  they 
came  than  was  Mr.  Clay’s.  Others  openly  pro- 
claimed on  their  banners  that  they  would  not  be 
ruled  by  Americans.  As  evidence  of  the  sort  of 
Reeling  which  has  been  inculcated  into  the  minds  of 


the  mo9t  ignorant  of  them,  I may  be  pardoned  for 
mentioning  a little  incident  that  occurred  in  the  room 
of  ffcfriend  to  whom  I chanced  to  be  making  a visit. 
While  making  his  fire,  the  Irish  porter  inquired 
when  Mr.  Polk  would  come  on  to  the  city.  “1  am 
told,”  he  added,  “that  he  is  a great  friend  to  us  poor 
foreigners:  we  elected  him,  and  we  can  do  most  any 
thing  when  we  all  try.”  Sir,  had  the  foreign  Catho- 
lics been  divided  in  the  late  election,  as  other  sects 
and  classes'  gencrall  were,  Mr.  Clay  would  have  car- 
ried by  a large  majority  the  stale  of  New  York,  as 
also  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  and  pro- 
bably some  others  in  the  northwest.  Not  only  did 
we  have  to  contend  against  the  influence  of  foreign- 
ers here,  but  British  gold  was  openly  and  profusely 
used  to  promote  Mr.  Polk’s  election,  professedly 
with  a view  of  breaking  down  the  tariff  and  promot- 
ing the  sale  of  their  manufactures  in  this  country. — 
All  the  world  may  interfere  in  our  domestic  matters. 
With  one  hand  Great  Britain  stimulates  the  aboli- 
tionism of  the  north,  with  a view  of  desolating  the 
south  or  forcing  a dissolution  of  the  Union;  and  with 
the  other,  under  the  influence  of  motives  equally 
selfish,  she  seeks  to  array  the  planting  and  farming 
interest  of  the  country  against  the  tariff,  and  there- 
by break  down  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
the  north.  And  we,  as  a nation,  sit  stupidity  quiet 
while  she  foments  for  her  own  advantage  our  domes- 
tic dissensions. 

Our  political  opponents,  likewise,  derived  accidcnt- 
taly  great  advantage  from  the  official  patronage  of  the 
present  administration.  Usually  the  opponents  of 
the  acting  president  have,  as  a counterpoise  to  his 
direct  influence,  the  advantage  of  holding  his  admin- 
istration-responsible before  the  country  for  its  errors 
or  crimes.  But  in  the  present  instance  the  acts  of 
the  executive,  though  heart  and  soul  completely 
identified  with  the  democratic  party,  because  he  had 
not  been  elected  by  them,  were,  whenever  it  suited 
their  purpose,  disavowed.  He  thus  occupied  a posi- 
tion of  seeming  neutrality  between  the  two  parties, 
and  was  able  to  turn  to  account  the  power  in  his 
hands.  He  accordingly  exerted  to  the  utmost  the 
power  which  he  possessed  over  them,  going  even  to 
the  odious  extent  practised  in  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  time, 
of  compelling  them,  on  pain  of  dismissal  from  office, 
to  contribute  a part  of  their  salaries  to  create  a fund 
to  be  used  in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk’s  election.  At 
three  several  assessments  of  one  per  cent,  each  of 
salary  in  the  custom  house.  $15,000  is  said  to  have 
been  raised.  One  of  the  officers  there,  John  Orsa, 
is  said  to  have  presented  to  the  Empire  Club  several 
hundred  hickory  clubs,  to  enable  them  to  beat  away 
from  the  polls  the  whig  voters,  for  which  laudable 
act  he  seems  to  have  received  a vote  of  thanks  from 
said  Empire  Club. 

To  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  influence  on  the 
whole  country  is  not  easy,  but  the  number  of  office- 
holders in  the  state  of  New  York  alone  is  such  as 
to  account  for  a greater  number  of  votes  than  Mr. 
Polk’s  actual  majority  there. 

From  Mr.  Clay’s  character,  political  experience, 
and  associations,  it  was  known  that  his  selections 
for  office  would  be  made  from  the  best  men  in  the 
country.  All  of  the  old  defaulters,  therefore;  ail  mere 
needy  adventurers,  without  character,  to  support  their 
claims  for  office,  having  nothing  to  hope  from  him, 
naturally  arrayed  themselves  on  the  other  side. 

Without  doubt,  too,  they  are  right,  to  some  ex- 
tent, who  attach  weight  to  another  influence, 
not  properly  political;  that  the  gambling  portion 
of  the  community,  finding,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  canvass,  that  they  could  not  get  persons  to  bet 
against. Mr.  Clay,  did  so  themselves,  with  large  odds 
in  their  favor,  and  afterwards  devoted  a portion  of 
the  many  millions  staked  to  effect  the  result  desired 
by  them. 

Yet,  with  all  the  acquisitions  and  advantages  which 
I have  been  recounting,  our  adversaries  were  too 
prudent  to  rest  secure.  They  knew  that  the  consti- 
tution had  provided  no  mode  by  which  the  fairness 
of  a presidential  election  could  be  contested,  no 
means  of  purging  the  polls  of  illegal  votes.  If  a 
vote  were  received  by  the  inspectors  of  the  election 
at  each  precinct,  and  by  them  returned,  it  mattered 
not  whether  the  person  professing  to  give  it  were 
qualified  to  vote  or  not  at  that  place.  They  there- 
fore, by  means  of  the  system  of  organization  already 
described,  deliberately  formed  a widely  extended 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a sufficient  number 
of  illegal  votes  to  carry  states  enough  to  secure  the 
election  of  Mr.  Polk.  Their  first  demonstration 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in 
the  October  election.  There  it  was  that  they  gave 
a vote  so  much  larger  than  was  ever  polled  at  any 
preceding  election,  as  to  satisfy  all  persons  that  fraud 
had  been  practised.  Investigations  since  then  have 
made  it  manifest  that  the  increased  vote  was  owing, 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  many  persons  voted  not  au- 
thorized at  all  to  vote  there,  but  that  likewise  those 


qualified  had  in  some  instances  voted  two,  three, 
or  more  times  at  different  precincts  in  the  city. — 
About  fifty  persons  have  already  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  punishment  for  this  offence  by  the  courts, 
not  one  of  whom  is  a whig,  though  they  have  been 
pardoned  from  time  to  lime  by  the  democratic  go- 
vernor there.  The  fraud  here  was  but  the  precursor  of 
what  followed. 

The  great  state  of  New  York  claims  the  first  no- 
tice. During  the  past  year  there  were  naturalized 
there  not  less  than  seven  thousand  foreigners.  This 
was  effected  entirely  by  the  democratic  party,  the 
whigs  having  no  office  provided  for  that  purpose,  be- 
cause, ns  1 learn,  there  is  not  one  of  these  foreign- 
ers out  of  fifty  who  will  vote  the  whig  ticket.  Of 
this  large  number  a great  proportion,  not  having 
been  five  years  in  the  country,  could  not  be  legally 
naturalized,  and  their  votes,  therefore,  when  given, 
were  illegal. 

Men  who  had  not  been  one  month  in  the  country, 
from  the  penitentiaries  of  Europe,  unacquainted  even 
with  the  language  in  which  they  were  sworn,  voted 
for  what  they  knew  not. 

But  the  principal  frauds  were  practised  by  what  is 
called  double  voting.  The  city  of  New  York  was 
the  great  theatre  where  this  was  consummated.  As 
the  Empire  Club  bore  such  a prominent  part  in  these 
transactions,  I must  devote  a remark  or  two  to  it. — 
It  was  organized  in  July  last,  and  it  consisted  of 
gamblers,  pickpockets,  droppers,  burners,  thimble- 
riggers,  and  the  like,  and  its  association  seems  to 
have  been  then  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  successfully  these  and  similar  trades.  Mostof  its 
members  had  been  repeatedly  indicted  for  crimes. — 
Its  genera!  character,  however,  may  be  sufficiently 
inferred  from  that  of  some  of  its  officers.  Its  pre- 
sident was  Isaiah  Rynder=,  often  arrested  for  thim- 
ble-rigging and  similar  offences,  lie  and  Joseph 
Jewell,  being  indicted  for  murder,  fled  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans.  By  the  by,  I may  here  men- 
tion that  this  Jewell,  who  has  indictments  for  mur- 
der in  lyvo  different  cases  hanging  up  against  him, 
was  the  standard-bearer  of  the  club,  and  figured  as 
the  bearer  of  the  Texas  banner  in  the  processions. — 
These  worthies  had  not  been  long  in  New  Orleans 
before  they  found  it  convenient  to  leave,  being 
charged  with  stealing  treasury  notes.  They  came 
to  this  city,  and  were  arrested  and  sent  back  in  irons 
j by  order  of  Captain  Tyler.  I mention  this  circum- 
stance to  show  the  mutations  of  the  times,  for  since 
the  election  this  man  Rynders,  having  become  a 
great  man  among  the  democracy,  has  not  only  dmed 
with  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  when  the  electoral  vote 
was  given  to  Mr.  Polk  at  Albany;  not  only  has  he 
received  a complimentary  ball  from  the  chairman  of 
the  democratic  general  committee  of  the  city  of  N. 
York,  but,  having  come  on  with  his  friend  Jewell  to 
this  place  for  office,  I am  (old,  if  the  papers  are  to 
be  relied  on,  he  has  been  cordially  received  at  the 
White  House.  Whether  President  Tyler  or  Presi- 
dent Rynders  then  remembered  the  ironing,  is  not, 
however,  chronicled.  But  l am  digressing.  John 
J.  Austin,  vice  president  of  the  club,  has  likewise 
pending  against  him  an  indictment  for  murder,  and 
was  likewise  implicated  in  the  charge  of  stealing 
treasury  notes.  Woolridge,  its  secretary,  but  re- 
cently came  out  of  the  penitentiary.  William  Ford, 
one  of  its  directors,  in  the  short  interval  of  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  a notice 
of  one  of  its  processions  and  the  arrival  of  the  day 
of  parade,  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  in  seven 
cases,  rape  and  burglary  being  among  true  offences. 
Being  put  in  the  Tombs,  he  unfortunately  lost  the 
opportunity  of  figuring  on  that  occasion.  Soon  after 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  first  named  ciime,  he  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary,  but  his  services  being  valu- 
able to  the  party,  he  was  immediately  pardoned  and 
turned  out  by  his  democratic  excellency  governor 
Bouck.  I may  remark,  too,  that  this  official  dignitarp  ’ 
a short  time  before  the  election,  restored  to  then-  poli- 
tical rights  all  the  criminals  in  the  state,  aid  pardon- 
ed a great  number  who  were  in  the  penitentiary. 

This  Empire  Club,  constituted  as  I have  related, 
for  some  time  devoted  its  energies  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  laudable  objects  for  which  it  had  been  original- 
ly organized.  Several  weeks,  however,  before  the 
election,  the  democratic  leaders  thought  it  could  be 
effectively  employed  in  the  political  canvass,  and 
they  thereupon  took  its  members  into  pay.  These 
gentry  being  furnished  with  money  thus  by  other 
means  abandoned  for  the  time  their  peculiar  avoca- 
tions, and  some  of  the  neutral  papers  cf  the  city 
made  the  subject  of  remark  the  disappearance  of 
these  particular  classes  of  crime.  Their  numbers 
rapidly  increased  from  one  or  two  hundred  to  not 
less  than  eight  hundred;  in  fact  they  boasted  that 
they  had  three  thousand  men  enrolled.  This  club, 
with  other  members  of  the  democratic  party,  per- 
fected the  most  extensive  system  of  fraudulent  vot- 
ing ever  known.  tdir,  in  what  I have  been  stating, 
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and  what  I am  now  about  to  state,  I speak  from  in- 
formation derived  in  part  from  public  sources,  but 
mainly  from  private  ones;  sources,  however,  on 
which  I fully  rely.  I have  taken  pains  to  get  accu- 
rate information.  If  there  be  error  in  any  state- 
ment;,  which  I am  not  prepared  to  admit,  1 desire 
to  be  contradicted.  One  of  my  objects  is  to  provoke 
investigation  into  this  matter.  If  any  thing  I can 
say  or  do  here  should  induce  this  house  to  order  an 
investigation  into  this  whole  transaction,  I shall  think 
1 have  done  the  country  much  service.  Let  gentle- 
men meet  me  on  this  ground.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  there  are  more  than  seventy  places  at  which 
votes  are  given  in.  I understand,  sir,  that  one  pro- 
minent feature  of  this  plan  was,  that  in  each  of  the 
seventeen  wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty  picked  men,  each  of 
whom  was  to  leave  his  own  ward  and  go  to  one 
where  he  was  least  known,  on  the  evening  before 
the  election.  Staying  one  night  there  enabled  him 
to  make  oath  that  he  resided  in  that  ward,  and  he 
was  permitled  to  vote  there.  He  then  returned  to 
his  own  ward  and  voted  there  without  being  ques- 
tioned. Cut  these  two  thousand  and  forty  persons, 
ho  vvever,  formed  but  a part  of  those  who  voted  more 
than  once.  From  the  information  which  I have  re- 
ceived, I think  that  an  investigation  will  show  that 
there  were  companies  of  men  who  voted  in  some  in- 
stances as  much  as  sixteen  times  each.  It  was  the 
calculation  of  the  managers  to  give  fourteen  thou- 
sand illegal  votes  in  the  city,  and  they  admit  that 
they  got  in  eleven  thousand.  A portion  of  these 
votes  -were  excluded  at  some  of  the  boxes,  by  the 
whigs  requiring  them  to  state  on  oath  if  they  had 
not  already  voted.  This  being  an  unusual  question, 
offended  many  of  them,  and  they  retired  with  digni- 
fied disdain.  The  Workingman’s  Advocate,  a demo- 
cratic paper  of  the  city  has  admitted  that  the 
party  agreed  to  give  five  dollars  for  every  vote 
after  the  first  one  which  any  individual  could  get  in. 
Many  of  the  gamblers  predicted  what  occurred  af- 
terwards with  wonderful  accuracy.  One  of  them 
who  happened  to  be  a whig  informed  a prominent 
individual  in  the  city,  from  whom  1 received  the 
statement,  long  before  the  election,  of  the  plan.,  and 
likewise  notified  him  that  on  a future  day,  before  the 
election,  however,  this  matter  would  be  published  in 
a democratic  paper,  (the  Plebeian  I think,)  and  charg- 
ed on  the  whigs  as  their  plan,  so  as  to  divert  suspicion, 
and,  in  the  event  of  discovery  by  the  whig  press,  to 
anticipate  such  charge  and  thus  break  its  force. — 
When  the  day  came  on,  as  predicted,  the  publication 
appeared  in  the  Plebeian. 

There  is  said  to  have  been  an  incident  of  no  great 
consequence  in  itself,  which  for  a particular  reason 
is  worth  a notice.  1 understand  that  the  North  Ca- 
rolina line  of  battle  ship  was  moored  at  the  Brooklyn 
■wharf,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  men  on 
board  of  her  were  to  go  ashore  and  vote  for  the  gen- 
tleman who  represents  on  this  floor  the  Brooklyn  dis- 
trict; and  their  votes,  if  received  by  him,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  elect  him.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  election,  by  singular  freak  of  that  leger- 
demain which  was  practised  on  so  extensive  a scale 
that  day,  these  men  were  in  a body  spirited  across 
the  river  into  the  city,  and  voted  mostly  in  the  7th 
ward,  but  partly  in  the  6th  and  11th,  for  the  demo- 
cratic member  there,  (I  mean  the  only  one  of  the 
present  city  delegation  returned,  Mr.  Maclay.) — 
These  votes  were  just  to  save  him.  Now  I have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  gentleman  from  Brooklyn,  (Mr. 
Murphy,)  though  he  was  overtbrov/D  by  having  the 
stall'  on  which  he  was  about  to  lean  thus  suddenly 
jerked  from  under  him,  by  a brother  democrat,  has 
public  spirit  and  party  devotion  enough  to  be  quite 
as  well  satisfied  by  a result  which  gives  the  party  a 
member,  as  if  he  had  been  himself  the  successful 
individual.  But  the  object  I had  in  view,  sir,  in  al 
luding  to  this  incident,  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
standard  of  party  morals  as  it  respects  the  members 
themselves.  What  is  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
whigs  I understand  very  well;  but  I had  supposed, 
according  to  the  old  proverb,  that  among  its  mem- 
bers there  was  honor  in  every  profession.  Will  not 
some  one  enlighten  the  country  as  tothis'partof  their 
code? 

Sir,  you  remember  that  when  the  whigs  were 
in  power,  they  passed  a registry  law  that  would 
have  prevented  most  of  these  enormous  frauds,  but 
it  was  repealed  by  the  democratic  party,  and  we  see 
the  fruit  of  that  repeal.  From  the  best  information 
1 can  obtain,  1 am  fully  satisfied  that  under  the  ex- 
isting laws  provided  by  the  democratic  party  of  that 
state,  frauds  enough  can  be  perpetrated  in  the  city 
alone  to  determine  the  vote  of  that  great  state— in 
fact,  I may  say  the  result  of  the  presidential  election; 
for  it  will  perhaps  generally  be  close  enough  for  its 
thirty-six  electoral  votes  to  decide  the  matter. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  city  alone  that  these  things 
weie  done.  Similar  frauds  were  practised  at  Alba- 


ny, by  voters  some  of  whom  were  even  carried  from 
Philadelphia,  it  is  said.  Even  in  the  interior,  there 
are  facts  which  furnish  strong  evidence  of  illegal 
voting.  I should  like  for  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Pres- 
ton King)  who  represents  the  district  in  which  is  St. 
Lawrence,  (Mr.  Wright’s  county,  I think,)  to  inform 
us  how  it  happened  that  that  county  gave  sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  votes  more  than  it  did  at 
any  preceding  election?  The  whig  vote  is  stronger 
than  it  was  when  we  carried  the  county,  and  yet 
we  are  beaten  by  about  fifteen  hundred.  How 
comes  it  that  that  county  has  given  nearly  two  thou- 
sand more  votes  than  some  with  about  the  same  po- 
pulation? 

It  is  charged  and  believed  by  the  whigs  that  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  already  voted  elsewhere 
were  run  across  the  line  into  that  county  and  voted 
a second  time, .and  that  similar  fraud  was  practised 
in  Jefferson,  an  adjoining  county.  Our  friends  be- 
lieve that  in  those  two  counties  there  were  given 
some  thirteen  hundred  illegal  votes  in  that  way. — 
That  the  state  of  New  York  gave  Henry  Clay  a ma- 
jority of  her  legal  votes  cannot  be  doubted.  Similar 
frauds  were  practised  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  like  result,  as  1 could  show  if  I had  time  to 
go  into  the  d°tails.  We  lost  Louisiana  in  the  same 
way.  At  the  precinct  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemines 
there  were  given  eleven  hundred  votes,  being  seven 
hundred  more  than  were  ever  given  before  at  an 
election,  a vote  larger,  I believe,  than  its  whole  po- 
pulation at  the  last  census,  including  women  and 
children.  This  case  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  re- 
quire explanation.  If  this  excess  of  votes  above  the 
usual  amount  were  illegal,  as  I have  no  doubt  they 
were,  then  their  exclusion,  to  say  nothing  of  frauds 
committed  elsewhere,  would  have  given  Mr.  Clay 
the  vote  of  that  state.  Even  in  Georgia  we  have 
strong  reasons  to  believe  that  we  were  defeated  by 
fraud.  In  that  stale,  I understand  that  voters  under 
sixty  years  of  age  pay  by  law  a poll-tax;  all  over 
that  age  who  possess  property,  are  likewise  obliged 
to  pay  a tax;  so  that  the  tax  books  kept  and  return- 
ed would  give  all  the  voters  except  the  paupers  above 
sixty.  Taking  these  books  as  a guide,  there  were 
15,944  more  votes  than  there  appear  to  be  voters. — 
But  the  census  shows  that  the  number  of  males  above 
sixty  is  a little  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  po- 
pulation. Deducting  four  per  cent,  for  these,  there 
would  still  remain  9,502  votes  that  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for.  Most  of  this  excess  occurs  in  the  de- 
mocratic counties.  As  an  example,  I will  read  an 
extract  from  a highly  respectable  journal  published 
in  that  state — .the  Milledgeville  Journal: 

“ More  facts  connected  with  the  above.  The  counties 
of  Forsyth,  Lumpkin,  Habersham,  and  Franklin  are 
all  nearly  in  a line  connected  with  each  other.  Ha- 
bersham joins  Franklin,  Lumpkin  joins  Habersham, 
and  Forsyth  joins  Lumpkin.  These  four  counties 
return  to  the  comptroller  general’s  office  3,080  vo- 
ters. Add  to  this  four  per  cent,  (which  is  a large 
estimate)  for  men  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  not 
liable  to  be  returned,  but  authorised  to  vote,  and 
there  would  be  3,203  voters.  At  the  late  election 
these  same  counties  gave  Mr.  Polls  -4.014,  and  Mr. 
Clay  1,821 — in  all  5,835  votes,  and  a majority  for 
Polk  of  2,193.  Deduct  from  the  aggregate  vote  of 
5,835  3,203,  the  number  of  voters  returned  on  the 
tax  book  and  men  over  age,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  2,632  voters  of  which  no  account  is  or 
can  be  given,  and  who  are  not  legally  entitled  to 
vote! 

‘‘But  let  us  pursue  this  lino  a little  further.  Ma- 
dison and  Elbert  join  Franklin,  Lincoln  joins  Elbert, 
and  Columbia  joins  Lincoln.  These  four  counties 
return  to  the  comptroller  general’s  office  2,986  vo- 
ters. Add  to  this,  as  above,  four  per  cent,  for  men 
over  age,  and  there  would  be  3,105  voters.  At  the 
late  election  these  same  counties  gave  Mr.  Clay 
2,124  and  Mr.  Polk  999 — in  all  3,123  voters,  and  a 
majority  for  Clay  of  1,125.  Take  the  voters  return- 
ed by  the  tax  receiver  with  the  per  cent,  for  men 
over  60,  and  the  votes  given,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  first  four  counties  have  given  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-two  votes  more  than  can 
be  accounted  for,  by  the  same  information  and  esti- 
mate the  last  four  have  only  given  eighteen  more 
than  they  are  entitled  to.  Elbert  county,  which  gave 
813  out  of  1,125  majority  for  Clay,  and  which  gave 
the  largest  majority  of  any  county  in  the  stale, 
voted  only  thirty-seven  more  than  is  returned  on  the 
lax-book;  add  the  four  per  cent,  for  men  over  age, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  she  voted  five  less  than  she 
was  entitled  to. 

"The  last  mentioned  counties  are  whig  counties; 
the  first  are  democratic;  which  makes  the  fairest 
showing?  No  one  can  hesitate  in  his  answer.  Neither 
shall  we  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  Henry 
Clay  has  received  a majority  of  the  legal  votes  of 
the  state  of  Georgia.’’ 

If  this  result  was  produced  by  the  voting  of  men  un- 


der age  or  other  frauds  in  the  democratic  counties  it, 
is  sufficient  without  looking  any  further  to  account  for 
our  defeat  in  that  state,  for  the  majority  against  us 
was  only  two  thousand. 

The  four  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Georgia,  give  eighty-eight  electoral  votes. 
Added  to  Mr,  Clay’s  vote  of  one  hundred  and  five, 
and  he  would  have  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
votes,  while  James  K.  Polk  would  be  left  with  only 
eighty-two.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our  op- 
ponents should  appear  so  moderate  after  the  victory. 
It  is  not  strange  that  they  should  not  rejoice.  No 
wonder  some  of  them  seem  astounded  at  the  result. 
Two  many  of  them  know  by  what  means  this  re- 
sult was  achieved.  Did  Macbeth  rejoice  when  he 
looked  at  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  murdered 
Dunean?  They  look  to  the  past  with  pain,  to  the  fu- 
ture with  dread. 

This  examination,  Mr.  Chairman,  brings  us  irre- 
sistibly to  the  conclusion,  not  merely  that  the  whig 
measures  of  policy  are  approved  by  a vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Union,  but  that  as  a party,  the 
whigs  are  greatly  the  strongest  in  the  country.  So 
strong  are  they  that  nothing  but  a combination  of  all 
these  adverse  influences  eould  have  defeated  us. — 
Yes,  sir,  if  any  one  of  several  of  them  had  been 
wanting,  we  should  still  have  triumphed,  and  had 
the  election  been  conducted  as  our  form  of  govern- 
ment presupposes,  that  is  fairly  and  honorably,  Mr. 
Clay’s  majority  would  have  been  overwhelming. 

Why,  then,  is  it,  sir,  since  the  past  cannot  be  re- 
called, do  I recur  to  these  things?  It  is  because  1 
am  satisfied,  after  a survey  of  the  battle  field,  that 
in  future  a different  result  may  be  produced.  Yes, 
sir,  if  we  do  our  duty  to  the  country,  these  evils  may 
be  averted  sufficiently  at  least  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. A century  may  pass  away  before  the  country 
is  afflicted  with  such  another  accident  as  the  present 
executive. 

The  course  of  the  abolition  party  has  stripped  them 
of  much  of  their  influence,  by  bringing,  them  into 
general  contempt  even  at  the  north.  Besides,  their 
late  movements  will  array  a strong  influence  against 
them  in  other  quarters,  more  than  enough  to  coun- 
terbalance their  strength.  And  if  the  foreign  catho- 
lics, or  foreigners  generally,  continue  banded  togeth- 
er with  a view  of  controlling  the  elections  of  the 
country,  there  will  be  aroused  antagonist  feelings  in 
the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans,  which  will  sweep 
away  the  party  to  which  they  have  attached  them- 
selves. But,  sir,  I wish  it  distinctly  understood  that 
I am  for  no  NaLive  American  party;  I care  not  wheth- 
er a man  may  have  been  born  under  the  icy  zone 
that  girts  the  pole  or  in  the  torrid  clime  where  the 
morning  sun  is  first  seen,  or  at  the  place  of  its  going 
down,  if  he  comes  to  this  land,  and,  after  the  resi- 
dence prescribed  by  law  and  in  the  manner  provided, 
takes  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution,  and  adopts 
with  it  an  American  heart,  American  feelings,  de- 
termining them  to  uphold  and  defend  the  rights  and 
interests  of  this  country  against  all  others,  that  man 
will  I take  by  the  hand  and  welcome  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  should  be  by  his  fellows.  I wish,  how- 
ever, to  see  no  Britisli  whig,  no  French  whig,  no 
man,  in  short,  who  places  the  interests  or  honor  of 
another  nation  in  the  scale  against  that  of  this,  or 
who  resides  among  us  with  feelings  alien  to  our 
government  or  its  institutions.  1 desire  to  see  the 
destinies  of  this  country  controlled  in  future  as  they 
have  in  the  main  been  heretofore,  by  the  great  Amer- 
ican whig  party.  By  that  party  and  its  genuine  re- 
publican principles  am  I willing  to  stand  or  fall. 

It  is  our  duty,  as  far  as  it  may  be  io  our  power,  by 
wise  legislation  to  prevent  fraudulent  naturalization 
and  illegal  voting.  But  this  alone  will  be  insufficient 
to  ensure  its  success.  Even  though  we  should  be 
able  to  see  that  the  combination  of  circumstances, 
to  which  our  defeat  was  owing  in  the  present  in- 
stance, will  not  occur  again,  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  will  be  other  factions  to  be  moved 
and  new  humbugs  invented.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  whigs  should  be  completely  organized  as 
a party,  not  to  deceive  the  confiding,  the  credulous,  or 
the  ignorant,  but  to  protect  them  from  imposition; 
not  to  practice  frauds,  but  to  prevent  their  commis- 
sion by  our  adversaries.  Had  we  adopted  a proper 
system  of  organization,  we  should  have  triumphed  in 
despite  of  all  the  adverse  influence  referred  to.  To 
accomplish  this  will,  I know,  require  more  labor 
than  many  are  willing  to  undergo.  It  was  a fre- 
quent complaint  of  Cicero  that  in  his  day  the  repub- 
lic was  always  attacked  with  mote  zeal  than  it  was 
defended;  and,  with  us,  it  ii  a common  boast  of  our 
adversaries  that  while  the  whigs  are  talking  they  are 
working.  But  unless  we  make  up  our  minds  to  un- 
dergo the  necessary  exertion,  our  political  system 
will  soon  become  the  most  corrupt,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  most  despotic  on  earth.  Such  a govern- 
ment will,  by  its  heavy  taxation,  v/ars,  &c.  impose 
on  us  burdens  much  more  intolerable  tiian  would  be 
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the  effort  necessary  to  preserve  our  liberties.  By  a 
proper  system  of  organization  we  shall  always  tri- 
umph, because  our  principles  are  those  upon  which 
this  great  Republic  has  heretofore  been  successfully 
and  prosperously  governed;  and  the  great  mass  of  our 
population,  being  honest  and  patriotic,  will,  with 
proper  lights,  sustain  them. 

What,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  prospect  before 
us?  Your  party  having  come  into  power,  your  situa- 
tion is  altogether  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
late  contest.  You  must  show  your  hand  by  your 
acts,  not  by  mere  words.  Why,  sir,  we  never  could 
have  beaten  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1840  if  we  had  had 
only  his  declarations  of  principles  to  contend  against. 
Your  situation  is  doubly  embarrassing  from  the  du- 
plicity which,  as  a party,  you  practised  to  obtain 
power.  As  far  as  measures  alone  are  concern- 
ed, you  might,  I grant,  unite.  But  there  is  to  be 
a struggle  for  pre-eminence  of  place,  and  measures 
will  be  the  pivots  on  which  party  evolutions  will 
turn.  Ostensibly  the  contest  may  bd  about  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  and  the  tariff,  because  certain  pro- 
minent men  are  connected  in  public  estimation  with 
particular  sides  of  these  questions. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  action  of  the  majority 
on  these  questions  will  be  regarded  as  the  index  of 
the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  fortunes  of  particular 
cliques,  great  importance  may  be  attached  to  the 
decision  on  these  questions  of  a party  whose  mem- 
bers are  known  generally  to  have  a decided  partiali- 
ty for  the  strongest  side.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  party  is  the  more  numerous,  the  stronger  in  the 
country,  and  by  far  the  more  skilful  in  party  tactics. 
But  then  it  was  solely  owing  to  exertions  of  the 
southern  section  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  set  aside 
and  Mr.  Polk  nominated:  and  can  he  be  so  ungrateful 
as  to  turn  his  back  on  those  to  whom  he  owes  his 
elevation?  If  the  northern  wing  can  get  the  offices, 
their  consciences  will  be  quieted  as  to  the  extension 
of  slavery,  and  they  will  go  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  But,  in  that  event,  the  tariff  will  become 
intolerable  to  the  South,  and  Mr.  Calhoun’s  going 
out  of  office  will  be  the  signal  for  another  nullifica- 
tion agitation,  for  which  Mr.  Polk  has  very  little  ap- 
petite, not  being  considered  rematkable  for  nerve  in 
trying  times. 

As  I have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, I take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  that,  looking  at 
his  course  for  more  than  twelve  years,  with  the.  ex- 
ception of  a few  years  after  1837,  when  hi  hoped 
from  his  new  connexion  with  the  democratic  party 
that  he  might  become  president  of  all  the  United 
Slates — I say,  sir,  that  his  course,  whether  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  the  tariff  and  nullification,  to 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  abolition  and  slavery,  or 
to  his  mode  of  managing  the  Texas  question,  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  a man  of  ordinary  sagacity  would 
take  who  designed  to  effect  a dissolution  of  the 
union.  And  that  such  is  his  object  can  only  be  denied 
by  those  who  hold  him  a monomaniac.  As  it  was  said 
that  Julius  Caesar  went  forward  soberly  and  steadily 
to  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  so  has  John  C.  Calhoun 
gone  on  coolly  and  deliberately  to  break  up  the  union 
and  substitute  a southern  confederacy.  If  his  being 
kept  in  office  by  Mr.  Polk  should  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  him  to  abandon  those  views,  instead  of  us- 
ing his  official  station  and  influence  to  promote  them, 
then  for  the  sake  of  the  repose  of  the  country,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  see  him  retained.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  he  will  be  distinguished  from  his  present 
colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  and  retained  for  a time,  os- 
tensibly to  finish  pending  negotiations.  He  will  then, 
by  intrigue,  or  it  may  be  by  public  opinion,  be  forc- 
ed out,  and  will  go  into  honorable  exile  at  a foreign 
court;  or  retire  like  Cincinnatus,  to  his  plough,  or 
possibly  come  back  to  the  senate  to  agitate.  While 
he  is  in  office,  too,  as  many  of  h is  peculiar  followers 
will  be  supplied  with  offices  as  may  be  needed  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  “chivalry ” to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I am  here  reminded,  sir,  that  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen have  expressed  strong  hopes  that  they  will 
be  able  to  overiun  and  carry  off  with  them  the  Old 
North  State;  I learn  that  a great  effort  is  to  be  made 
by  the  combined  energies  of  the  party  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  I can  tell  those  gentlemen  that  J.  C.  Cal- 
houn and  his  clique  have  never  had  the  ear  of  North 
i Carolina.  In  1832,  with  great  unanimity,  she  took 
ground  against  them  and  for  the  union,  and  she  is 
still  for  it.  She  is  also  a genuine  whig  state.  She 
was  whig  in  1775,  when  she  made  the  first  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  her  sons  still  in  their 
hearts  cherish  and  will  maintain  the  principles  of 
their  fathers.  Tennessee,  too,  is  whig.  I saw  some- 
thing of  the  canvass  there  during  the  summer. — 
There  were  directed  against  her  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  Texas,  the  tariff,  Jackson,  and  Polk,  backed 
by  the  powerful  organization  which  I have  described, 
and  under  it  she  has  borne  up  all  nobly.  There  is  a 
state  to  be  depended  on  in  times  of  trial.  On  her  a 


timid  man  might  risk  his  life,  or  a brave  one  trust 
his  honor.  Louisiana  is  a whig  to-day,  fairly  tried. 
So,  too,  is  Georgia;  or,  if  bent  a moment  by  the  blast, 
unbroken  her  banner  will  resume  its  place  in  the 
whig  line.  The  whigs  are  firm  every  where.  The 
means  used  todefeat  will  strengthen  u3.  The  fall,  like 
that  of  Antmus,  will  give  redoubled  vigor  and  ener- 
gy. The  terrible  calamity  sustained  will  rouse  the 
nation  to  avert  its  consequences.  But  we  must  en- 
deavor so  to  triumph  that  the  fruits  of  victory  will 
not  be  lost.  Our  adversaries  have  set  a most  lamen- 
table example.  Instead  of  selecting  a man  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  rewarding  him 
for  past  services,  they  have  chosen  a mere  man  of 
straw,  one  so  unknown  that  he  might  be  run  on  op- 
posite principles  in  different  sections.  In  thus  de- 
monstrating the  availability  of  such  a man,  they 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  states- 
manlike eminence  and  patriotism.  Our  candidate 
was  defeated  because  he  was  too  honest,  too  open, 
and  too  manly  to  conceal  his  opinions.  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  may  exult  in  the  event, 
but  they  know  that  he  was  overthrown  in  no  fair  or 
manly  contest.  It  was  the  Hector  of  Shakspeare, 
surrounded  and  impaled  by  myrmidons — 

“The  earth  that  bears  him  dead,  bears  not  alive  so  stout 

a gentleman.” 

Many  a bright  eye  and  manly  heart  mourns  over 
him,  but  he  needs  it  not: 

“Wo!  unto  us,  not  him,  for  ha  rests  well.'' 
Instead  of  the  dark  cypress  there  will  wave  over  him 
the  bright  green  laurels  of  glory,  and  they  will  be- 
come greener  and  brighter  as  centuries  roll  on.  But 
we  shall  often  want  his  sagacious  head,  his  eloquent 
tongue,  and  heart  of  fire.  Since  he  came  on  the 
stage  of  action,  in  every  crisis, 

“One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Was  worih  a thousand  men.’’ 

Sir,  it  is  not  talent  alone  that  makes  the  great 
statesman.  There  must  be  added  to  high  intellect  a 
paramount  devotion  to  our  country,  a determination 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  of  self  to  promote  its  advan- 
cement. Sir,  no  statesman,  no  man  ever  felt  this 
principle  in  a greater  degree  than  Henry  Ciay.  And , 
till  life  shall  lade,  he  will  stand  erect,  with  a spirit 
unbroken,  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  rally  around 
the  constitution  and  the  union. 

If  he  bears  himself  well,  so  does  his  party.  I de- 
clare, sir,  I have  seen  nothing,  I have  heard  of  no- 
thing, I have  read  of  nothing  like  it.  Whether  it  be 
a voice  from  the  mountains  of  my  own  district,  or 
from  the  densely  populated  cities  of  the  north,  it 
breathes  the  same  spirit.  I have  seen  no  one  whig 
who  regretted  his  course;  no  one  who  would  not  ra- 
ther be  in  exile  with  Brutus  than  triumphing  with 
Antony;  no  one  who  will  not  go  into  battle  again 
with  more  ardor  than  he  went  inLothe  former  action. 
Considering  its  numbers,  so  help  me  God,  1 believe 
there  has  existed  not  upon  earth  a party  so  noble.  If 
it  cannot  preserve  this  great  country,  then,  sir,  you 
may  burn  the  constitution,  for  it  is  worthless. 


MR.  YANCEY’S  SPEECH. 


In  the  house  of  representatives,  Tuesday,  January  7. 

Mr.  Yancey  commenced  by  expressing  his  regret 
that  between  the  great  political  parties  which  divid- 
ed our  people,  and  which  must  ever  exist  under  a 
free  and  popular  government,  animosities  had  been 
so  long  engendered,  and  prejudices  become  so  deep- 
ly seated,  that  what  might  otherwise  have  proved  a 
blessing  to  the  government,  by  tending  to  guard  and 
preserve  its  purity,  had  in  fact  proved  its  bane.  In- 
stead of  estimating  measures  according  to  their  bear- 
ings upon  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  large, 
there  were  but  too  ma  ny  who  judged  of  them  simply- 
according  to  their  probable  effects  on  the  party  to 
which  each  belonged.  That  spirit,  he  lamented  to 
see,  had  crept  into  this  hall,  end  he  could  not  but 
give  expression  to  his  deep  and  unfeigned  regret  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Vin- 
ton,) distinguished  as  he  was  in  (lie  possession  of  such 
keen  and  searching  intellect,  enlightened  by  so  bril- 
liant a wit,  and  graced  by  every  accomplishment 
which  could  give  lustre  to  a public  station, 
should  have  lent  himself  to  lower  the  character  of 
an  American  representative,  which  he  was  so  well 
qualified  to  adorn.  The  consequence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  spirit  to  which  he  had  alluded  was,  that 
we  were  fast  becoming,  if  we  had  not  already  be- 
come, a nation  of  partizans.  It  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  convictions  like  these  that  he  had  rejoic- 
ed at  the  fact,  that  now,  at  length,  a great  question 
had  presented  itself,  a question  of  such  momentous 
magnitude,  and  of  such  pure  and  noble  associations, 
as  were  calculated  to  elevate  the  soul,  to  warm  eve- 
ry patriot  heart,  and  to  crush  beneath  its  unparallel 
ed  importance  all  the  contemptible  machinations  of 


partisans — of  men  capable  of  knowing,  of  feeling, 
and  appreciating  nothing  bill  the  mere  bubbles  which 
were  ever  found  to  float  in  the  wake  of  party.  Such 
a question  was  this  of  the  annexation  of  Texas;  a 
question  so  purely  American,  and  addressing  itself 
so  directly  to  the  honor  and  to  the  interests  of  tho 
entire  republic,  that  all  party  feuds  shrunk  at  its  ap- 
proach. Like  that  mysterious  star  which  led  the 
shepherds  of  old  to  the  birth-place  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  this  question  was  now  culminating  over 
the  republic,  calling  on  all  who  loved  their  country 
to  lay  aside  their  wranglings,  and  arise  and  abet  a 
cause  whose  spirit  and  whose  tendencies  were  “peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.”  Mr.  Y.  thanked 
God,  that  there  were  still  among  us  men  whose 
heart-s  leaped  and  fluttered  at  the  waving  of  a ban- 
ner on  which  their  country’s  honor  was  inscribed, 
and  who,  like  the  ancient  Jews,  when  their  sacred 
trumpet  sounded  to  arms,  arose,  and  forgetting  all 
party  distinctions  and  party  interests,  girded  them- 
selves for  their  country’s  cause.  Not  so  the  mem- 
ber from  North  Carolina-  With  him  the  momentous 
associations  of  this  question;  its  bearing  on  the  inter- 
ests of  our  entire  couniry,  on  its  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, and  manufacturing  prosperity;  its  effects, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  on  the  present  and  on  the  fu- 
ture— effects  \vh  ich  were  now  agitating  patriot  hearts 
upon  two  continents — had  not  in  them  sufficient 
worth  or  dignity  to  draw  his  mind  from  the  question 
whether  a certain  Captain  Rynders  was  or  was  not 
welcome  at  the  presidential  mansion;  whether  he  did 
not  dine  with  a distinguished  politician  in  N.  York; 
and  whether  the  sailors  of  the  ship  North  Carolina 
voted  in  the  city  ol  New  York  and  not  in  Brooklyn. 
Such  were  the  gentleman’s  views  of  a question 
which  was  agitating  this  entire  Union,  and  which, 
more  than  any  question  which  had  been  started 
among  us  for  half  a century,  was  calculated  to  string 
the  nerves  and  agitate  the  bosom  of  every  honest 
man. 

We  were  all,  said  Mr.  Y.,  in  the  habit  of  estimat- 
ing the  character  of  a person  whom  we  had  never 
seen,  by'reading  his  productions  and  by  hearing  from 
others  what  he  said  and  did.  Mr.  Y.,  on  such  grounds, 
had  formed  an  estimate  of  this  gentleman;  and  he 
must  confess  that  for  himself,  he  was  not  much  sur- 
prised at  the  dimensions  of  intellect  and  qualities  of 
heart  which  he  now  found  the  gentleman  to  possess. 
In  that  part  of  the  Union  which  Mr.  Y.  had  the  ho- 
nor to  represent,  that  representative  was  every 
where  viewed  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country.  He 
was  looked  on  by  every  one  as  a renegade,  recreant 
to  the  principles  and  the  interest  o(  that  portion  of 
the  Union.  With  this  estimate  of  him  beforehand, 
even  Mr.  Y.  himself  was  astonished  when  that  gen- 
tleman got  up  to  taunt  his  brothers  of  the  south  be- 
cause their  strenuous  efforts  and  earnest  and  conti- 
nued exertions  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  re- 
peal of  that  rule  of  this  house  which  prohibited  the 
presentation  of  abolition  petitions.  The  motives 
which  he  attributed  to  their  conduct  on  that  subject 
were  such  as  could  have  been  found  only  in  the 
heart  of  him  who,  after  betraying  those  who  had 
trusted  him  and  going  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my, turned  and  flouted  the  colors  of  that  enemy  in 
the  offee  his  own  friends.  Mr.  Y.  knew  that  such 
had  been  the  estimate  entertained  by  nineteen-twen- 
tieths of  the  men  of  the  south  respecting  this  gentle- 
man; but  he  must  confess  his  surprise  when  he  rose 
in  this  house  and  bragged  of  what  he  termed  the 
dishonesty  and  rascality  of  the  stale  lie  had  the  ho- 
nor to  represent. 

Mr.  Clingman  here  rose  and  wished  to  explain. 

Mr.  Yancey:  No,  sir;  I want  no  explanation.  Ex- 
planations elsewhere. 

It  was  not  for  Mr.  Y.  to  decide  on  the  true  cha- 
racter of  such  conduct:  the  people  of  North  Caroli- 
na would  decide  that  question.  But  surely  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  every  honorable  heart 
would  have  parsed  and  would  have  shrunk  back 
within  itself  before  it  could  consent  to  drag  the  dis- 
grace of  his  own  native  state  before  the  world.  'I  he 
unwelcome  task,  if  it  must  be  performed,  should  at 
least  have  been  left  for  other  hands.  Ai  d w II  might 
North  Carolina,  thus  wounded  and  gored  by  her  na- 
tive son,  exclaim  with  the  falling  Cassar,  “ El  lu 
Brute!"  Mr.  Y.  should  pass  no  sentence  on  the  gen- 
tleman; he  should  not  undertake  to  pronounce  what 
conduct  like  this  deserved,  but  the  Bible,  [if  the  gen- 
tleman ever  read  that  book]  might  teach  him  the 
fate  of  the  man  who  forgot  what  was  due  to  hitrvsefi 
and  his  family.  Let  him  look  at  the  Patriarch  Noah, 
betrayed  in  an  unguarded  hour  and  lying  exposed  in 
his  tent.  One  of  his  sons  saw  his  parent’s  shame, 
and  went  forth  and  ridiculed  the  spectacle  before  his 
brother?,  but  those  brothers  took  a mantle  and  with- 
out daring  to  turn  their  eyes  or  to  look  for  so  much 
as  a moment  on  a father  so  exposed,  walked  up 
backwards  and  cast  the  mantle — the  broad  mantle  of 
filial  charity — to  cover  his  indignity  from  the  world. 
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Tlie  old  man  at  length  awoke  from  his  wine  and 
heard  what  his  younger  son  had  done,  and,  gifted 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  by  God  himself,  pro- 
nounced upon  him  a curse  which  has  come  down 
upon  him,  and  upon  his  seed,  and  upon  his  seed’s 
seed,  to  this  very  hour,  witnessing  and  proving  to  all 
men  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  “A  servant  of  ser- 
vants shall  he  be,  and  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Ja- 
phet  and  of  Ham.”  The  fulfilment  was  even  now 
before  ail  men,  in  the  continuance  under  bondage, 
by  the  command  of  Almighty  God  himself,  of  a large 
and  numerous  race  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Japhet  on 
this  western  shore.  Oh,  had  the  departingspirit  of  the 
pure,  the  wise,  the  patriotic  Macon  been  hovering  in 
these  halls  and  among  these  stately  pillars,  and  here 
had  heard  a son  of  North  Carolina  utter  language 
such  as  had  fallen  from  that  representative,  he  might 
have  stopped  an  instant  to  gaze  in  astonishment,  but 
full  quickly  would  have  descended  in  sorrow  to  the 
sepulchre. 

Mr.  Y.  said  he  should  be  pardoned  if,  in  taking 
these  views  of  the  subject  which  the  representative 
from  North, Carolina  had  discussed,  or  rather  had 
avoided,  a*ud  of  the  character  which  he  had  attempt- 
ed to  give  to  a debate  otherwise  eminently  dignified 
and  worthy  of  that  hall,  he  should  not  follow  him 
into  the  dark  purlieus  of  party  with  which  that  gen- 
tleman seemed  so  disgracefully  familiar;  but  should 
now  address  himself  to  the  great  question  before  the 
house.; 

1 he  first  question  to  be  settled  was  this:  are  the 
several  propositions  which  have  been  presented  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union  constitutional 
in  their  character?  For  himself,  Mr.  Y.  preferred 
one  of  them  which  was  not  now  immediately  before 
the  committee.  He  referred  to  the  proposition  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Tibbatts)  be- 
cause it  more  exactly  met  Mr.  Y.’s  view  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  reasons  of  his  preference  were  these: 
that  proposition  confined  itself  to  the  very  letter,  as 
well  as  to  the  spirit  of  that  sacred  instrument.  It 
would  be  remembered  that,  under  the  confederation 
which  held  the  states  togelherpreviously  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution,  it  was  found  in  prac- 
tice that  too  few  powers  were  conferred  on  the  ge- 
neral government,  and  that  those  which  were  given 
were  too  limited  and  restricted  to  allow  sufficient 
scope  for  the  just  action  of  the  government  of  so 
large  a confederacy.  Remembering  this  state  of 
things,  (which  had  then  become  a subject  of  genera! 
complaint)  if  gentlemen  would  turn  to  the  articles 
of  confederation,  they  would  find  that  the  lltli  arti- 
cle was  in  these  words: 

“Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  join- 
ing in  the  measures  of  the  U.  States,  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this 
Union;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine 
states.” 

la  this  was  found  the  origin  of  the  present  article 
in  the  constitution,  conferring  on  congress  the  power 
to  admit  new  states  into  the  Union.  The  article,  it 
would  be  perceived,  was  specific  in  its  terms,  and 
yet  it  had  compass  enough  to  allow  the  confederation 
to  admit  a foreign  state  by  an  act  of  congress.  The 
spirit  of  that  enactment  of  the  patriot  fathers  had 
been  preserved  in  the  constitution  which  they  after- 
wards adopted,  and  was  founded  in  the  4th  article  of 
the  3d  sect i on : “ New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the 
congress  into  this  Union.” 

Now,  what  was  the  history  of  the  transformation 
offered  the  following  proposition: 

“That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  states  lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  whether  from  a voluntary  junc- 
tion of  government  and  territory,  or  otherwise,  with 
the  consent  of  a number  of  voices  in  the  national  le- 
gislature less  the  whole.” 

This  proposition  directly  contravened  the  spirit  of 
the  previous  article  in  the  confederation.  That  al- 
lowed the  admission  of  foreign  slates,  this  did  not. 
And,  moreover,  it  was  equally  opposed  to  the  whole 
of  ibis  article?  And  how  could  it  be  shown  that  the 
general  power  then  given  was  preserved  in  its  new 
form?  If  the  gentlemen  would  turn  to  the  4th  vo. 
lume  of  Elliott’s  Debates  on  the  Constitution,  they 
would  find  that,  in  the  convention  which  sat  for  the 
formation  of  the  new  constitution,  Mr.  Randolpli 
view  and  purpose  of  the  people,  in  calling  the  con- 
vention and  demanding  a new  constitution,  which 
w.as  to  augment  the  powers,  and  enlarge  the  scope 
of  (he  federal  government.  And  what  was  the  fate 
of  this  proposition?  Did  the  convention  approve  of 
and  adopt  it?  No.  It  was  voted  down.  But,  fur- 
ther, in  page  163,  it  would  be  found  that,  in  the 
draught  of  a constitution  by  a committee  of  five, 
which  was  reported  on  the  6th  ot  August,  1787,  the 
17th  article  declared  that — 

“New  states,  lawfully  constituted  or  established 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  be  ad- 


mitted by  the  legislature  into  this  government,”  &c. 

This,  too,  was  voted  down,  and  in  its  stead  the  ex- 
isting provision  of  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  a 
7ote  of  six  states  to  five.  Now,  when  gentlemen 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  they  would  perceive 
that  the  original  article,  which  specifically  provided 
for  the  addition  of  one  foreign  stale  and  left  an  open 
door  for  the  admission  of  others,  was,  in  the  consti- 
tution finally  adopted,  so  enlarged  as  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  new’  states  generally.  The  phrase  was 
idefinite,  and  who  was  he  that  had  the  authority  to 
declare  what  were  its  limits?  None  cauld  point  them 
out;  it  had  none  but  such  as  might  be  found  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  people,  and  in  the  guaranty,  else- 
where given,  that  every  new  state  should  have  a re- 
publican form  of  government.  If  this  article  was, 
as  some  gentlemen  contended,  confined  to  the  recep- 
tion of  new  states  formed  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Union,  why  was  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Randolph 
voted  down  in  the  convention?  And  why  did  that 
convention  adopt  in  its  place  a different  article,  more 
enlarged  in  its  terms?  Obviously  it  was  intended 
that  the  power  of  congress  to  admit  new  states 
should  be  left  an  unlimited  power. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  came  up,  as  he  had  said,  to  the  very  let- 
ter, and,  what  was  better,  to  the  very  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  This  provision  was  inserted  as  one 
great  means  of  providing  for  the  common  defence 
and  the  genera!  welfare.  And  Mr.  Y.  preferred  the 
the  proposition  ol  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
because  on  that  plan  we  could  get  possession  of  Tex- 
as by  Texas  ceding  to  us  her  territory,  just  as  Vir- 
ginia and  many  of  the  oiher  states  had  ceded  theirs. 
This  resolution  provided  for  her  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  that  strictly  within  the  purview  of  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Y.  would  say  to  the  friends  of  the 
measure  on  that  floor  that,  however  their  partialities 
might  incline  towards  some  other  of  the  several  pro- 
jects which  had  been  presented,  and  however  well 
convinced  some  gentlemen  might  be  that  congress 
now  possessed  the  power  to  receive  foreign  territory 
into  the  Union,  (and  Mr.  Y.  entertained  no  doubt 
that  by  a long  process  of  reasoning  that  position 
might  be  logically  established,)  they  had  still  belter 
adopt  this  proposition,  because  it  effected  the  same 
purpose  in  a more  direct  manner,  and  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  Other 
plans  might  perhaps  be  plausibly  objected  to,  but  no 
man  could  so  cut  down  the  power  contained  in  the 
words  of  the  constitution  that  it  would  not  apply  to 
states  lying  confessedly  without  the  existing  bounda- 
ries of  the  Union. 

Considering  the  cultivated  mind, clear  understand- 
ing, and  enlarged  views  of  the  honorabie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Winthrop,)  Mr.  Y.  had 
been  astonished  to  hear  him  say  that  the  constitution 
adopted  by  our  patriot  fathers  was  by  them  intended 
to  apply  only  to  the  territory  then  within  the  United 
States.  This,  surely,  was  too  narrow-minded  a view 
of  things  to  be  worthy  of  the  mind  of  any  true 
friend  of  our  American  liberty.  The  constitution 
applicable  only  to  what  were  the  bounds  of  the 
Union  when  it  was  framed?  Why,  where,  then,  must 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  stand?  At 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  these  were  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Sta'.es.  And  would 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  maintain  that 
these  three  states  were  now  unconstitutionally  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  Stales?  Had  the  people  of 
Louisiana  and  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
no  share  in  the  guarantees  of  the  constitution?  Did 
they  possess  no  rights  by  it  and  under  it?  The  gen- 
tleman would  not  say  so.  Yet  these  were  states 
which  lay  without  and  beyond  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  when  the  article  was  framed  which 
empowered  congress  to  receive  new  states  into  the 
Union.  They  had  come  into  the  Union— they  had 
received  a cheerful  welcome.  And  what  republican 
freeman  would  close  the  doors  of  this,  our  fellow- 
ship of  freedom,  to  any  who  in  a proper  spirit  came 
and  knocked  for  admission. 

It  appeared  very  singular  to  Mr.  Y.  that  there  were 
only  two  instances  in  our  history  where  treaties  had 
been  made  by  which  foreign  countries  were  allowed 
to  diminish  the  extent  of  our  territory.  And  the 
negotiators  of  both  happened  to  come  from  the  stale 
of  Massachusetts.  Wherever  our  territory  had  been 
clipped,  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  our  citizens  had 
been  taken  from  them,  it  had  been  done  under -the 
auspices  of  two  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts. — 
Why  was  this?  Was  it  that  their  hearts  were  so  nar- 
row, and  their  views  so  contracted,  that  their  sym- 
pathies could  not  go  an  inch  beyond  that  precise  area 
of  territory  possessed  by  us  at  the  framing  of  the 
constitution?  Or,  did  it  not  rather  arise  from  the  old 
federal  leaven  which  yet  worked  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  that  commonwealth,  and  which,  to  this 
day,  was  ever  ready  and  disposed  to  curtail  the  li- 
berties of  mankind?  which  waseier  prone  to  circum- 


scribe them  within  as  small  a space  as  possible,  and 
.which  seemed  to  have  an  inborn  proclivity  towards 
. bestowing  on  a few  the  monopoly  of  rights  and  bless- 
ings which  God  had  given  alike  to  all? 

Mr.  Y.  should  forbear  dilating  on  the  merits  and 
bearings  of  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  but  would  leave  them  to  be  better  said, 
and  more  clearly  set  forth  by  that  gentleman  him- 
self. 

And  now,  to  the  second  point.  It  would,  he  pre- 
sumed, be  admitted,  whether  the  admission  had  an 
auspicious  bearing  on  ourselves  or  not,  that  the  ho- 
nor of  a nation  was  the  brightest  jewel  it  possessed, 
and  that  its  character  before  the  nations  of  the  world 
'.should  be  guarded  by  its  representatives  with  all  that 
^sensitive  solicitude  and  watchfulness  with  which 
they  would  guard  their  own.  Now,  what  were  the 
(facts  in  our  relation  to  the  people  of  Texas?  Mr.  Y. 
was  not  going  to  argue  for  re-annexation,  for  on  that 
point  doubts  might  be  and  were  entertained;  he  was 
speaking  to  life  proposition  to  annex  7'exas  to  the 
United  States.  By  the  treaty  of  1819,  if  we  had  any 
right  or  power  or  claim  over  Texas,  we  ceded  them 
all  to  the  government  of  Spain.  Whatever  our  title 
was  we  yielded  it  to  her;  but  Spain  had  not  perfect- 
ed her  title;  she  never  had  taken  possession;  the  peo- 

iple  of  Texas  resented  and  resisted  our  act;  they  rose 
in  arms  against  it;  they  complained  that  their  will 
^and  wishes  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  and 
indignantly  denied  that  they  could  be  ceded  away 
like  a herd  of  beasts.  They  complained  that  we  had 
forgotten  their  rights — and  they  declared  with  one 
voice,  that  they  would  not  abide  by  our  act;  and  they 
accordingly  resisted  the  power  and  possession  of 
(Spain  till  1824,  when  they  conformed  themselves  to 

I the  terms  of  a general  confederacy,  which  united  the 
Mexican  states.  What  was  the  condition  of  Texas 
under  that  confederated  government?  Had  they  lost 
their  rights?  Surely  not.  Though  our  mouth  after  the 
1 treaty  of  1819  was  stopped,  and  we  could  no  longer 
claim  any  title  to  their  territory  or  right  over  their 
I persons,  yet  the  rights  of  Texas  were  not  estopped; 
they  never  had  consented  to  our  deed.  The  treaty 
of  1803  had  secured  their  admission  into  our  Union, 
and  this  act  never  had  been  annulled  as  it  respected 
them.  They  held  themselves  still  justly  entitled  to 
the  rights  that  treaty  had  conferred.  We  ceded  Tex- 
as it  is  true,  but  we  ceded  her  when  she  was  sover- 
eign, and  while  she  maintained  her  sovereignty.  Our 
act  gave  no  title  to  Spain,  and  Spain  took  none  by 
it;  but  Texas  was  thrown  back  upon  her  original  so- 
vereignty, and  she  continued  to  maintain  it.  When 
she  entered  the  Mexican  confederation,  under  the 
treaty  of  1824,  no  foreign  state  had  any  claim  upon 
her;  and  when  that  confederation  was  dissolved  she 
was  remitted  back  to  that  sovereignty  she  never  had 
lost,  and  there  she  stood  a sovereign  stale  to  this 
hour.  We  had  given  up  our  title  by  treaty;  Spain 
had  yielded  her’s  by  recognising  Mexican  indepen- 
dence, including  that  of  Texas.  Mexico  had  no 
claim  upon  her  when  she  freely  entered  the  confe- 
deration; Coahuila  had  none.  Texas  freely  agreed 
to  become  one  member  in  a confederation  of  states 
like  our  own — a confederation  composed  of  distinct 
sovereignties,  meeting  together  to  secure  certain  de- 
finite objects  for  the  good  of  all.  In  1834  the  histo- 
j ry  of  that  country  informed  us  that  a military  usur- 
I per  dissolved  the  confederation  by  force,  drove  the 
congress  from  their  hall  by  force  of  arms,  and  vio- 
I lated  and  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  states  and 
I the  people  by  a military  revolution,  establishing  up- 
! on  their  ruins  a central  government  of  the  most  des- 
‘ potio  character.  What  did  Texas  do?  It  had  been 
said  that  Texas  raised  the  rebellion  with  a view  to 
annexation;  but  history  gave  the  lie  to  that  charge. 
The  people  of  Texas  met- and  formed  a provisional 
government  under  the  banner  of  the  constitution  of 
1824,  and  she  sent  forth  invitations  to  the  sister  states, 
formerly  associated  with  her  under  that  constilntion, 
calling  on  them  to  re-establish  it. 

Hei  conduct,  in  this  crisis  of  her  affairs,  did  not 
deserve  the  censures  which  had  been  cast  upon.it.  It 
showed,  plainly,  that  it  was  not  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  Texas  which  overturned  the  constitution  of 
1824,  but  it  was  Mexican  oppression  and  the  armed 
hand  of  a tyrant.  Finding  that  the  states  around 
her  did  not  respond  to  her  call — that  there  was  not 
enough  of  the  love  of  liberty  in  their  hearts  or 
councils  to  inspirit  them  to  strike  for  their  freedom, 
the  people  of  Texas  took  life  from  our  example; 
they  went  up  at  once  to  the  fountain-head  of  liberty, 
and  learned  their  right  to  absolve  the  bonds  of  a go- 
vernment that  oppressed  them.  They  felt  that  they 
were  thrown  back  on  their  true  original  sovereign- 
ty. The  U.  States  had  no  claim  over  them,  Spain 
had  no  claim  over  them,  and  whence  came  any  right 
in  Mexico?  It  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  law  of 
nations.  She  had  never  taken  possession  of  the 
country,  either  by  diplomacy  or  by  arms,  she  had  a 
right  to  treat.  She  had  exhibited  for  e*ght  years 
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the  spectacle  of  a people  free,  acknowledged  to  be 
sovereign,  existing  under  a government  of  their  own 
choice,  regularly  and  la  ,,  lly  administered;  elect- 
ing her  own  officeis;  eno<  ig  her  own  laws;  form 
ing  her  treaties;  and,  as  the  highest  of  all  acts  of 
sovereignty,  negotiating  fur  boundaries-.  She  was 
nowr  a sovereign — a sovereign  with  power  to  make 
an  alliance,  and  to  make  alliance  with  us,  unless 
this  government  was  estopped  from  such  alliance  by 
our  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Mexico. 

The  irquiry,  therefore,  was,  whether  such  an  al- 
liance would  he  an  infringement  of  that  treaty,  and 
would  interfere  with  a elate  of  amity  between  the 
Mexican  government  and  our  own?  Mr.  Y.  held  the 
negative,  and  for  this  reason;  that  Mexico  had  no 
title  to  Texas.  And  the  only  contingency  under 
which  we  were  forbidden  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  was,  the  existence  of  a war  actually  in 
progess  Mr.  Y.  confessed  that  flagrante  bello  we 
could  make  no  such  alliance.  But  was  there  such  a 
war?  Could  it  be  maintained  that  a war  was  now  in 
progress  between  these  t vo  powers?  He  maintain- 
ed that  no  military  invasion  or  other  act  of  ac- 
knowledged hostility  had  been  authorized  by  the 
•rovernmet) t of  Mexico  since  the  ever-memorable 
battle  of  S->d  Jacinto.  True,  there  had  been  some 
forays,  some  predatory  incursions,  but  did  gentle 
men  mean  local)  that  war?  Was  'hat  war  in  which 
no  Mexican  solder  had  ever  seen  or  dared  to  look 
upon  a Texan  banner,  or  the  gleam  of  one  Texan 
bayonet?  It  was  not  war.  There  had  been  no  re- 
gular invasion  so  much  as  attempt  id.  Why,  Mexi- 
co, so  far  from  being  in  a condition  to  achieve  a con- 
test over  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  was  not  able  to 
keep  her  own  subjects  in  peace.  To  carry  on  war 
with  a foreign  power,  a country  must  be  at  peace  at 
home.  She  must  have  control  over  her  own  sub- 
jects, and  the  means  of  sustaining  them  in  their  at- 
tacks upon  the  enemy.  But  Mexico  bad  neither. 
She  was  rent  and  tern  within  her  own  bowels;  and 
and  that  very  morning  intelligence  had  been  received 
since  the  house  was  in  session,  that  Santa  Anna  had 
been  deposed  and  banished  from  the  Mexican  soil. 
That  was  the  present  condition  of  Mexico.  Was 
she  in  a condition  to  make  war  upon  Texas?  She 
had  not  the  means  to  do  it.  She  was  deficient  in 
that  which  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign affairs  (Mr.  C J.  Ingersol!)  had  very  justly 
denominated  the  best  and  chiefest  sinew  of  war— he 
meant  money.  ,Of  this, 'Mexico  had  none.  It  was  only 
a paper  war;  and  was  Texas  an  mdepr  irtent,  sove- 
reign state,  which  had  maintained  her  independence, 
aDd  whom  Mexico  could  not  conquer,  to  pause  in 
securing  a great  national  goad,  because  Mexico  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  a war  on  paper  against  her?  A 
paper  war  was  no  more  to  be  regarded  than  a paper 
blockade.  It  would  not  be  pretended  by  any  gentle 
man  acquainted  with  tiie  subject,  that  a mere  decla- 
ration on  paper,  that  a certain  port  was  blockaded, 
unsupported  by  any  military  or  naval  force,  was  of 
binding  force  upon  any  body.  The  law  of  nations, 
and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  aiikr,  required 
that  there  should  be  means  of  enforcing  the  blockade, 
or  it  amounted  to  nothing.  And  would  not  the 
same  argument  apply  in  this  ease?  Were  vve  to  be 
estopped  from  the  annexation,  by  a war  conducted 
on  paper?  No;  as  veil  might  *vc  be  obliged  to  re- 
gard a paper  blockade.  But  his  time  would  not  pci- 
mit  him  to  go  further  into  this  question. 

And  now  lie  would  inquire  of  every  gentleman 
who  heard  him,  if  annexation  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  a regard  to  the 
national  honor,  what  was  there  to  prevent  it?  Every 
administration  had  pursued  the  object  as  eminently 
desirable.  The  venerable  and  ui  Anguished  gentle- 
man from  Massac Siusetts  him  df,  (Mr.  A lams,) 
when  he  represented  this  union  ie  chair  of  state, 
pursued  it  as  vigorously  as  rwy  cr  . . Mr  Clay  him- 
self exhibited  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  its  attain- 
ment; and,  indeed,  if  there  was  any  thing  which  had 
relieved  the  administration  of  1825  and  '27  from  the 
odium  of  being  thrust  upon  an  unwilling  nation,  it 
was  this  very  thing.  President  Jackson  had  exhibit- 
ed the  same  zeal,  and  had  pursu'  1 the  object  with 
vigor  under  two  successive  ■ er.  Tries  of  state.  And 
yet  now,  when  President  Tyler  undertook  to  effect 
the  same  thing,  the  house  [.rani  •>  isc  heads  and  lips 
of  experienced  statesmen  insult  him  as  an  occiden- 
tal president,  no;  chosen  by  the  people.  Such  a 
course  did  injustice  to  Mr.  TyTiL  views  of  his  duly. 
He  was  not  an  ucc.  xital  j : TT,,t.  IK  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Winlhrop) 
for  whom  he  had  voted  in  1840?  Was  it.  not  for  Har- 
rison and  Tyler:  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  gen- 

tleman to  duub'.  it.  And  when  he  gave  his  vote  to 
these  candidates,  did  he  not  do  it  villi  the  perfect 
knowledge,  that,  if  it  should  please,  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  remove  one  of  these  individuals  from  his 
high  station,  that  the  other  would  be  president  of 
the  United  Ltatcs?  And  now  he  would  put  the  ques- 


tion to  the  gentleman — Was  the  death  of  General 
Harrison  an  accident?  Did  the  gentleman  hold  that 
an  event  of  that  magnitude  bad  not  passed  under 
the  eye  and  control  of  an  all-seeing  God?  If  he. 
did,  his  venerable  ancestry  would  would  burst  the 
tomb  and  rise  to  upbraid  their  recreant  sun.  A 
Winlhrop  to  deny  the  particular  providence  of  God? 
No;  that  event  was  no  accident.  It  took  place  by 
the  fiat  of  that  eternal  King,  whose  ways  were  not 
as  our  ways,  and  whose  thoughts  were  not  as  our 
thoughts.  When  President  Harrison  was  called  to 
his  account  at  a divine  tribunal,  Mr.  Tyler  succeed- 
ed. The  gentleman  knew  that  this  would  he  the 
case;  and  the  gentleman  knew  that  Mr.  Tyler  was 
tio  accidental,  but  was  both  a providential  and  con- 
stitutional president.  But  the  gentleman  said  he 
was  not  the  choice  of  the  people.  Indeed?  Then 
did  the  house  learn,  for  the  first  time,  and  Ilia t from 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  that  Harrison  and  Tyler 
were  not  the  choice  of  the  American  people!  !i 
followed,  then,  that  the  whig  party,  like  th.  federal 
party  which  had  preceded  them,  ruled  the  country 
by  the  votes  of  a minority.  And  he  should  he  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  stale  to  what  he  attributed 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Tyler,  if  not  to  the  votes  of  thr- 
Americati  people.  He  was  constitutionally  the  pre- 
sident, and,  being  such,  what  matter  was  it  to  that 
house  what  secret  motives  might  have  guided  his 
public  acts?  Could  the  gentleman  see  his  heart?  ][ 
he  could,  his  eyes  were  keener  that  Mr.  Y’s.  The 
act  savored  well  for  (he  good  of  Lhe  country;  and  he 
did  not  envy  the  gentleman  the  prerogative  of  silting 
| in  judgment  on  the  motives  which  gave  it  birth.  He 
j had  ever  been  taught  that  that  was  a task  unfit  for 
I man,  and  that  it  belonged  to  a higher  and  more  aw- 
ful tribunal. 

But  was  it  true,  that,  in  annexing  Texas,  we 
should  take  a snap-judgment,  and  get  the  start  of  the 
American  people?  Why  the  measure' had  been  pur- 
sued with  unremitting  efforts  for  20  years.  It  wa 
thoroughly  known  to  the  whole  country  and  every 
bodyjin  it;  and  more,  if  there  was  any  thing  which  had 
had  the  main  agency  in  setting  aside  an  old  and  tried 
statesman,  and  setting  up  a comparatively  new  man, 
it  was  this  very  question.  This  measure  of  annexa- 
tion had  done  more  to  darken  Mr.  Clay’s  prospects 
than  any  other  tiling  that  had  ever  happened.  The 
tremendous  whig  majority  which,  in  1840,  had  num- 
bered its  hundreds  of  thousands,  has  been  overturned 
and  prostrated  in  1844  mainly  by  this  Texas  ques- 
tion. A snap-judgment!  Get  the  start  of  the  Ame- 
rican people!  Why,  were  not  twenty  years  time 
enough  for  the  examination  of  a public  measure? 
No,  instead  of  getting  the  start  of  the  people,  con 
gress  was.  lagging  far,  far  behind.  The  American 
masses  had  moved  upon  this  question  long  before  it 
had  been  brought  into  that  house.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  foreign  relations  had  been  blamed 
for  precipitancy.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Winlhrop)  complained  (hat  lie  had  not 
had  time  to  embody  his  views  in  a written  form. 
Why,  what  had  the  gentleman  been  doing  since  the 
last  of  congress?  What  had  he  been  thinking  ol 
since  1838?  or  had  he  never  read  the  history  of  tin 
treaty  of  2 803?  I\To.  The  minds  of  the  people  were 
made  up.  They  had  long  been  made  up,  and  Mr 
Y’s  only  fear  was,  whether  the  house  should  yet  be 
in  time  at  least  in  yielding  - to  the  popular  will. 
Whether,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal  Jackson, 
they  would  take  Texas  now? 

What  prevented?  The  gentleman  from  Massaehu 
sells  had,  as  he  believed,  disclosed  the  true  reason. 
He  had  pointed  the  house  to  the  true  pivot  on  which 
the  whole  opposition  to  this  measure  turned  a id 
rested.  And  that  was:  “It  was  considered  the  gua- 
ranty of  slavery.  The  language  of  the  past  in  - in 
tell  the  gentleman  what  had  been  the  lone  and  spit  is 
of  the  lathers  of  the  constitution  on  that  subject. 
And  Mr.  Y.  would  ask  the  gentleman  in  turn,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  well  for  him  to  have  some  liuie 
remembrance  of  the  opinions  of  his  ancestors  on 
this  very  question  of  slavery?  Was  not  slavery  a 
national  question?  Was  it  not  recognized  in  the  na 
tional  constitutional?  And  yet  the  course  of  the  se- 
cretary of  slate  was  said  to  be  disgraceful  to  the  na- 
tion, because  tie  waried  against  a foreign  foe  onthai 
question  Mr.  Y.  greatly  feared  lest  wo  might  have 
domestic  traitors  among  us  on  more  questions  ih  .n 
that.  It  was  a gentleman  from  Massachusetts  r h 
had  said,  that  it  yet  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
the  august  and  powerful  government  of  England 
would  quail  before  the  threats  of  a puny  little  gov- 
ernment like  ours.  It  was  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Hartford  Convention  that  spoke  in  these  words.  Tin: 
spirit  yet  survived;  it  was  yet  living  and  moving  in 
the  legislature  of  the  gentleman’s  slate,  in  the  minds 
and  measures  of  her  statesmen,  and  in  the  speeches 
uf  her  members.  The  gentleman  had  said,  that  he 
dealt  not  in  threats  of  disunion.  It  might  be  so. 
But,  if  Massachusetts  uttered  no  threats  on  that  sub- 


ject, there  was  no  state  in  this  union  which  had  che- 
rished in  her  bosom  more  schemes  of  treason,  going 
directly  to  effect  disunion.  Ay,  and  that  when  ihe 
foe  was  upon  us — when  our  blood  was  flooding  the 
field,  arid'our  towns  and  hamlets  blazing  up  to  h rav- 
en. Iri  those  days  of  trial,  when  many  a patriot 
heart  was  trembling  for  the  fate  of  the  country, 
where  was  the  southron?  Where  was  South  Caroli- 
na? Whete  was  Georgia?  Where  was  Loui  ;i...ia? 
Defending  those  very  frontiers  which  Massaehu  ells’ 
patriotism  had  not  been  sufficiently  enlarged  to  in- 
clude. Tiie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  hud  told 
ihe  house  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  greatly  !o  bo  blam- 
ed for  making  this  issue  on  annexation.  Ah!  Who 
was  it  that  made  that  issue?  For  an  answer  ho 
would  turn  gentlemen  to  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  May  4th,  1843,  where  they  would  find  a circular 
addressed  by  certain  gentlemen  to  the  people  of  the 
free  states.  The  first  name  on  the  list  was  teat  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  it  was  followed  by  those  of 
yah  M.  Gates,  Wm.  Slade,  Win,  II.  Calhoun,  Jo- 
shua ft.  Gildings,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Nathaniel 
Borden,  Thomas  C.  Chittenden,  John  Mattocks, 
Chris.  Morgan,  Joshua  M.  Howard,  Victory  Birds- 
eye, and  H :land  Hall. 

What  did  these  gentlemen  tell  the  country  I ng 
before. th.  annexation  treaty  « ai;  formed?  They  n- 
tioipu  •!  annexation.  The  piercing  eyeof  fanati- 
cism -aw  it  co  n ing,  the  keen  scent  of  abolitionism 
scented  it  oh  the  gale.  And  on  what  question  did 
const it-utiori-loviiM  Massachusetts,  union-loving  Mu-- 
sachusetls,  put  the  continuance  of  this  union?  She 
there  declared  that  if  Texas  should  be  annexed,  the 
union  ought  to  be  and  should  be  dissolved.  Yet  Mas- 
sachusetts was  not  prolific  in  threats  of  disunion. 
Oil  no!  “Th ere  she  was,”  as  had  been  said  by  a great 
man,  “there  she  was;  look  at  her.”  And  what 
would  gentlemen  see?  They  would  behold  plains 
rendered  fertile  by  the  hand  of  industry;  they  would 
see  vast  pile., of  buildings  for  manufacturers,  built 
up  on  the  bounties  extorted  from  the  south.  They 
might  see  poris  crowded  with  shipping.  They  would 
see  that  Bunker  Hill  which  was  immortalized  in 
history,  and  which  poetry  had  delivered1  down  to  un- 
doing fame.  But  where  were  the  men  of  Bunker 
Hill?  Alas!  Ihe  glory  was  departed.  Beneath  ihe 
sacred  sod  slept  the  remains  of  tiie  patriot  fathers. 
But  what  had  they  left  to  their  posterity?  Or  what 
remained  of  th  a t great  race  but  the  remembrance  of 
their  characters?  But  slat  nominis  umbra.  They 
would  find  that  their  descendants  had  forgotten  the 
opinions  of  their  ancestors.  Those  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  blood  of  the  men  who  formed  this  union, 
now  sought  unconstitutionally  to  uproot  the  union, 
and  were  content  to  live  upon  plunder  wrung  from 
the  southern  brow.  The  gentleman  had  been  pleas- 
ed to  speak  of  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  south- 
ern character;  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, too,  (Mr.  Ingersoll,)  had  stooped  to  retail  the 
dirty  siang  about  slave-breeding. 

[-Here  Mr.  Ingersoll,  speaking  across,  corrected 
this  as  a mis-statement-  He  had  made  no  such 
charge  on  the  south.] 

Mr.  Ydanecy  said  he  was  happy  in  being  corrected. 
The  disclaimer  was  no  more  than  he  might  have  ex- 
pected from  that,  gentleman.  But  by  others  they 
had  been  called  “slave-breeders;”  men  who  sold 
“the  image  of  Christ.”  Pictures  had  been  deli- 
neated, holding  up  southern  vices  to  reprobation,  and 
our  ancient  enemy  had  been  invited  to  come  over 
and  make  us  moral!  Now,  though  history  did  cer- 
tainly demonstrate  that  the  men  of  New  • England 
were  most  keen  and  indefatigable  in  pursuing  the 
lucre  of  grain,  in  what  else  could  it  be  pretended 
that  they  had  a heart  which  exceeded  the  sons  of 
tiie  sum.!;?  Let  them  ransack  history,  and  show 
from  what  region  the  people  of  this  land  had  often- 
est  ohosep  their  leaders?  Was  it  from  the  nartli  or 
the' south  I!  at  Washington  hailed?  Was  it  in  New 
England  that  Madison  was  born,  or  that  Monroe  had 
grown  up,  or  that  Jackson  had  taught  lessons  of  pa- 
triotism and  virtue,  adapted  to  form  men  to  great 
deeds?  Lei  gentlemen  name  to  him  one  man  from 
' Massachusetts — nay,  from  the  whole  region  north  of 
.Vla'son  and  Dixon’s  line,  who  had  secured  to  himsell' 
such  an  amount  of  the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  as  had  the  venerable  hero  of  the  Hermi- 
tage. In  v.  hat  duty  to  the  republic  had  tiie  “slave- 
breeding”  states  yet  failed?  Let  the  philanthropists 
of  Massachusetts  point  out  one.  No.  When  their 
country  called,  to  the  last  man  and  to  the  last  cent 
•could  I hey-  answer  to  her  call.  Her  maxim 
a . 1 ever  should  be,  to  trench  on  no  man’s  rights. 

[At  this  point  in  Mr.  Yancey’s  speech  his  hour  ex- 
pired and  he  resumed  his  seat,  leaving  lhe  argument 
unco.'icludcd.  We.  have  been  requested  by  him  to 
say,  that  no  fair  inference  could  be  drawn  from  the 
latter  portion  of  it  without  hearing  what  he  had  in- 
tended to  add  in  full  and  frank  acknowledgment  of 
the  merits  of  the  north,] 
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United  States  senators.  Massachuse'ts  U.  S.  set i- 
an.r  —The  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  on  the  loth 
inst.  proceeded  to  ballot  lor  a U.  Stales  sei.tUor  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Choate,  who  declines  a re-elecuon.  On  the 
fi  -st  ballot  Daniel  Webster  received  186  votes,  Marcus 
Morton  64  votes;  2 scattering  votes.  On  the  next  day 
tile  senate  proceeded  to  ballot — D.  Webster  received  34 
hall  its,  a unanimous  vote.  Mr.  Webster  is  therefore 
elected  toserve  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  8145. 


New  Jersey,  a whig 
Virginia.  doubtful 

Mississippi,  a loco 
Tennessee,  doubtful 
Indiana,  “ 

Michigan,  a loco 


Wjvi  L.  Dayton. 
Wi.  C.  Rives. 
John  Henderson. 
A.  H.  Foster. 

A.  C.  White. 
Aug  S.  Porter. 


The  next  senate  is  certain  to  stand  24  whigs  to  25  lo- 
cos, with  the  three  doubtful  stales  abuve  noted  to  settle 
the  preponderance.  One  would  give  a practical  luco- 
foco  majority  as  the  vice  president,  Dallas,  has  a casting 
vote  in  any  case  of  a tie. 


Rhode  Island  U.  S.  Senator.  The  legislature  on  Wed- 
nesday. elecied  General  Albert  C.  Greene,  whig,  United 
States  senator  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next, 
to  succeed  Hon.  John’ B.  Francis,  whose  term  then  ex- 
pires. 

New  York  U.  S.  Senators.  On  the  18th  inst.  the  legls 
lature  of  N.  Y.  proceeded  by  joint  ballot  to  the  election 
of  two  U.  S.  Senators,  Messrs.  Foster  and  Dickinson 
those  now  serving  in  that  station  hudmgonlyby  execu- 
tive appointment.  Much  interest  is  awake  throughout 
the  Union  in  relation  to  the  choice  to  he  made  on  ibis 
occasion,  ns  it  has  been  supposed  it  would  indicate  the 
course  which  the  present  majority  in  that  legislature 
would  take  in  relation  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  and 
other  measures  of  the  Polk  ndminstration. 

A caucus  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  lTtli, 
at  which  every  member  of  the  party  but  one,  attended. 
Much  deb-a'e  took  place.  That  part  of  the  resolution 
which  proposed  to  choose  a senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Tall- 
rnudge,  Lr  a full  term  of  six  years  from  the  4th  March 
iiext,  was  finally  struck  out,  by  a vote  ol  47  to  46.  'i  lie 
caucus  then  proceeded  'o  nominate  a candidate  in  place 
of  Mr.  Silas  Wright  elected  governor.  The  vote  s'ond 
for  John  A-"  Dtx.  50,  Samuel  Nelso.i  (chief  judge)  41, 
D.  S.  Dickinson,  1.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Dix  was 
made  uiiamui  >us!y.  He  displaces  Mr.  Foster. 

The  caucus  thin  proceeded  to  choose  a candidate  for 
the  residue  of  Mr.  Tallmadge’s  term,  that  is,  till  the  4,h 
March  next.  The  ballot  stood,  D.  S.  Dickinson  (who 
is  now  serving  by  executive  appointment)  55,  Mr.  Hoff-  j 
man  19; scattering  5.  Mr.  Dickinson’s  nomination  was 
then  voted  as  unanimous. 

A proposition  was  now  made  to  proceed  to  die  nomi- 
nation of  a senator  to  serve  for  six  years  from  the  4:h 
of  March,  1346.  This  was  warmly  opposed.  Much  con- 
fusion ensued.  Finally  a ballot  was  taken.  It  stood  D. 
tb  Dickinson  51,  M.  Hoffman  13,  scattering  8 A c n- 
sidcrable  number  would  not  vote,  and  now  refuse  to 
hold  themselves  bound  bv  the  decision.  On  the  propo- 
sition to  make  the  nomination  unanimous,  only  54  voted. 
The  caucus  then  adjourned. 

The  two  houses  next  day  proceeded  to  the  election.  Mr. 
Dix  was  elected  to  Serve  tor  the  residue  of  Mr.  Wright’s 
term,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  toserve  for  die  residue  of  M ;. 
Tallmadge’s  term.  1 lie  wings  voted  for  Wills  Had 
and  Millard  Fillmore.  The  n a ive  Americans  voted  Dr 
Hannan  B.  Copse  y and  Jonathan  Thomson. 

The  election  for  a senator  to  serve  for  six  years  from 
the  4ih  of  March  next  is  to  take  place  on  the20ih  of  Fe- 
bruary. , 

The  great  national  pn, at  as  to  the  disp  ismon  o!  “the 
Emp  re  Stale”  on  the  Texas  ques  ion  remains  so  f r en- 
ti  ely  undecided  by  this  result.  Mr.  Dickinso  i is  known 
to  be  in  favor  of  immediate  annexation  — anu  so  was 
also  his  present  colleague,  Air.  ToSier.  i no  latter  it  is 
p esumed  was  on  that  account  d. spiced.  AI..  Dix 
being  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Wright  on  that  subject  — 
New  York  therefore  in  relation  to  Texas  is  fairly  seated 
on  the  fence,  for  the  present.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  she  has  36  members  upon  the  fl  tor,  representatives 
in  congress.  How  long  she  will  hold  the  scales  even 
balanced,  nous  vcrcons,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  u-ed  to  say. 

Virginia  U.  S Senator.  The  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature had  proposed  to  the  senate  to  go  into  the  election 
of  United  Slabs  senator  . n Wednesday  last.  The  sen- 
ate on  that  day  assert  d to  the _ proposition,  but  the 
whigs  in  the  house  carried  an  adjourmiiehr,  in  conse- 
quence ol  the  absence  ot  two  ol  the  pa.iy  from  tne  seat 
of  government.  It  is  nut  likely  now  that  an  eicctiun 
will  be  made  during  the  session)  The  question  will  be 
taken  before  the  people  at  their  election  in  April  next. 

Indiana  Senator.  The  legislature  adjourned  tire  .he 
on  the  13th  instant.  The  senate  by  the  casting  vote  ui 
the  lieutenant  governor  persisted  in  refusing  to  go  into 
an  election  of  United  Stales  stma  or,  and  a vacancy  wm 
occur  in  consequence,  on  the  4th  ol  Alarch  next,  whic.i 
day  Senator  White’s  term  expires. 


The  next  United  States  senate.  The  terms  of  out- 
third  of  the  senators  expires  on  the  4th  ol  March  ncx-.— 
So  far  as  elections  have  been  made  for  their  successors, 
the  result  is  as  follows:  ’Whigs  in  small  capitals,  Ljcoj 


in  italics — 
Maine, 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

Vermont, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Onto, 

Missouri, 


John  Fairfield,  re-elected. 

Daniel  Webster,  vice  R.  Choate. 
Albert  C.  Green,  vice  J.  B.  Francis. 
Jabez  W.  Huntington,  re-elected. 
Samuel  S.  Phelps,  do. 

Daniel  Sturgeon,  do. 

John  AI.  Clayton,  vice  R.  H.  Bayard. 
Revekdy  Johnson,  vice  W.  D.  Merrick. 
Thomas  Corwin,  vice  B Tappan. 
USUUi„  Thomas  H.  Benton,  re-elected. 

So  far,  the  whigs  have  a nett  gain  of  one,  but  the  sev- 
;n  seats  remaining  to  be  til  ed  were  all  ol  them  occupied 
,y  whig?,  three  of  whom  at  least,  will  certainly  be  sue 
ueded=hy  locos,  and  possibly  six  ol  them. 

Sew  York,  a I. to  will  succeed  N.  P.  Tallmadue 


Removals  and  appointments  by  the  president.  The 
Globe  says — “A  few  days  ago  we  had  in  the  government 
official  a column  pretty  well  filled  with  the  obituaries  of 
old  officers,  and  the  births  of  new  ones.  The  same 
journal  since  then  has  another  list  of  mortality  and  of 
births.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  among  those  taken 
o.f  by  this  new  Tyler  epidemic — which  seems  to  be  as 
fual  as  the  cholera  he  introduced  among  ;the  public 
functionaries  on  his  first  coming  in — are  to  be  found  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  more  than  half  the  states  in 
the  union.  There  are  eleven  marshals  and  three  attor- 
neys of  the  United  States  marched  out  and  in  under 
new  orders.  The  marshal — as  the  most  executive  func- 
tionary in  every  state;  mixing  among  the  people— seeing 
every  body;  serving  processes  and  summoning  juries; 
a tending  ail  the  couris,  and  disbursing  the  expenditures 
iu  the  several  sta'es — may  be  looked  upon  as  the  adjutant 
general  ul  the  commander  in  chief  in  ihe  civil  matters 
pertaining  to  the  presidential  office  in  the  several  states. 
The  marshals  arc,  m fact,  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  pre- 
sident, as  well  as  of  the  judiciary.  It  wouid  seem  that 
Mr.  Tyler  and  iiis  cabinet,  from  the  long  list  of  changes 
they  send  in  at  this  lale  hour  to  the  senate  for  all ' the 
effective  officers  iu  the  interior  operating  directly  upon 
die  people,  mean  to  perpetuate  their  administration 
through  the  next  tour  years.” 

' Gen.  Duff  Green  and  Texas.  The  New  Orleans 
Picayune  ot  the  12th  instant  lias  the  following  para- 
graph: “It  is  now  ascertained  that  President  Jones  has 
revoked  Gan.  Duff  Green’s  recognition  as  a public 
agen'.  Various  conjectures  have  been  indulged  in  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  extreme  measure — some  of  them  quite 
derogatory  to  the  diplomatic  acumen  of  the  U.  States 
functionary,  and  others  a little  less  equivocal  in  their  im- 
port. The  Texan  president,  for  some  reason  or  other — 
whether  of  a personal  or  political  character — whether 
because  Gen.  Green  insinuated  a menace  or  a bribe  to 
his  excellency  as  the  rumors  have  it — has  seen  fit  to  re- 
pel all  further  intercourse  with  him.  Be  the  reason  for 
this  conduct  what  it  may,  a faux  pas  of  some  sort  lias 
been  made,  which  seen  ihrougn  the  medium  of  surmise 
and  exaggeration,  looks  ugly  and  boding  in  a high  de- 
gree.” 

Business  circles.  The  annual  reports  of  business  in 
various  directions,  generally  made  up  to  the  close  of  the 
yt  ar  have  occupied  several  pages  of  the  Register,  for  some 
weeks.  They  are  valuable  for  reference,  and  will  be 
comprehensive.  They  exhibit  a gratifying  increase  of 
business  throughout  i he  coumiv. 

The  winter  remains  unusually  mild  with  us.  Naviga- 
tion unohs'rucled  in  the  Potomac,  Susquehanna,  Ohio, 
and  even  some  of  the  ports  of  the  lakes  remain  open. — 
In  Europe,  at  the  last  date  , the  winter  was  represented 
as  being  unusually  seveie. 

'Phe  New  York  capitalists  begin  to  apprehend  that  the 
unprecedented  abundance  of  money  which  that  commu- 
nity lias  had  the  advantage  of  for  t w o years  past,  overflow- 
ing their  coffers  ai.d  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  3 and 
4 per  cent,  is  about  to  lursake  them.  Some  are  com- 
plaining of  money  b-.i.ig  scarce.  1. revest  has  gone  up 
to  6 ami  7 per  cent,  and  that  i:<  t in  account  of  the  ac- 
tivity ol  business.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  states 
that  business  in  tiiai  cuy  is  dull,  as  is  usual  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  ••Much  paper  offered  is  refused,  anti 
seven  per  cent,  is  readily  obtained  by  the  banks.  This 
occurs  too  at  a moment  whefi  a large  amount  of  money 
has  been  distributed  in  the  payment  of  dividends  and 
under  ordinary  course  ot  business  would  not  be  expect- 
ed.’’ ‘ The  i ate  of  foreign  exchange  firm  and  without 

any  decline.’’  Luier  dates  mention  a slight  advance  in 
foreign  exchange. 

'Pile  emperor  ol  Russia  has  is=ued  a decree  for  a loan 
of  twelve  millions  of  silver  roubles,  for  the  construction 
of  die  railway  between  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Cotton,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  has  become 
m ire  m demand  ai  Liverpool,  and  some  qualities  have 
advanced  a shade  since  our  last  quo’ations.  On  the  18th 
December — our  latest  dates — t lie  market  was  firm,  sales 
ranging  Irom  three  to  seven  thousand  bales  a day. 

American  trade  with  China  — 'Pile  Hong  Kong  Gazette, 
of  Sept.  24,  contains  the  following—  > 

“We  learn  Irom  piivate  tetters  lately  received  by  a 
ueutleman  here,  that  file  merchants  in  tiie  United  Suites 
accustomed  to  send  goods  to  China,  have  engaged  the 
whole  of  the  cotton  goods  adapted  for  that  market  that 
can  be  manufactured  irom  the  let  June  to  the  end  ot 
Oetobci.” 

Specie.  The  last  Liverpool  packet  from  New  York 
sailed  with  $75,01)0  in  specie-  'Phe  last  Havre  packte 
took  out  §20,090  in  specie. 

Santa  Fe  trade  We  learn  from  a letter  written  by 
Col.  0 >eiis,  of  Independence,  i i Missouri,  that  the  to 
tal  amount  of  gold  and  silver  received  from  Santa  Fe  in 
1843  was  5425,000;  in  1844,  $375,000;  estimated  amount 
for  1315,  $51)0,001).  [Si.  Louis  Reporter. 

Pork  trade.  All  accounts  from  the  west  show  a 
great  fulling  off  in  the  number  of  hogs  slaugb  ered  anu 


quantity  of  pork  packed  this  season,  compared  with  last 
season,  a falling  off  in  the  aggregate,  we  judge,  of  one 
third.  This  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  farmers  un- 
dertaking to  make  bacon  for  market  instead  of  selling 
their  hogs.  Another  reason  for  it,  is  the  fact  that  a large 
number  of  ihe  houses  engaged  in  cutting  and  packing 
last  year,  were  ruined  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  pork. 
Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  of  the  supply  of 
hogs  falling  off  so  greatly,  has  influenced  prices  material- 
ly. At  Cincinnati,  and  other  packing  ploces  in  the 
west,  $2  50  and  2 7J  was  the  most  offered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  packing  season  Prices  gra- 
dually advanced,  and  now  53  50a§4  00  are  offered  at 
some  of  the  western  depots. 


Bank  Items.  Bank  oj  England.  Officia 
week  ending  9th  Dec-.,  1844. 

Issue  department. 


statemen  t, 


Notes  issued 
Government  debt 
Other  securities 
Gold  coin  and  bullion 
Silver  bullion 


£27,817,506 
11.015,100 
2 934,900 
12,223,894 
1,593,611 

27,817,505 

Bunking  department. 

Proprietors’  capital  £14,553,000 


Rest 

Public  deposites  (including  exchequer,  Sav- 
ings’ Bank,  commissioners  of  national 
debt,  and  dividend  accounts) 

Other  deposites 

Seven  day  and  other  bills 


3,110,069 


5,795.572 

8,422,809 

966,455 

32,847,905 


Government  securities,  (including  dead 
weight  annuity,)  13,540,619 

Other  securities  10,193,713 

Notes  8,256,105 

Juld  and  silver  coin  827, 46S 

32,847,905 

Ohio  banks.  The  report  of  the  auditor  of  the  state 
shows  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  Ohio  on  the  1st 

January,  1845,  as  follows: 

Credit. 

Notes  and  bills  discounted  $3,141,281  82 

Specie  735,048  87 

Bank  notes  304,487  52 

Du  ■ from  banks  136,899  58 

Eastern  deposites  -401,669  39 

Other  resousces  803,525  21 


Total 

Debit. 

Capilal  stock' 

Circulation 
Due  to  banks 
Deposits 

Surplus  or  conlingent  fund 
Other  liabilities 


5,522,912  31 

$2,349,450  00 
2,370,212  50 
63.780  16 
434,412  51 
244,281  97 
60,775  25 


Total  $5  522,912  39 

On  the  7th  in-t.  Air.  Kelly,  from  the  committee  on 
banks,  reported  “a  bill  to  incorporate  the  State  Bank  ot 
Ohio,  ami  other  banking  companies.”  It  attempts  to 
include  the  advantages  of  file  New  York  S ifety  Fund 
project,  the  New  York  Free  Banking  project, 'and  a 
sort  of  state  banking  system.  Total  capital  sis  millions 
of  dollars;  in  addiijon  to  existing  batiks. 

The  Bank  of  England  have  given  notice  that  they 
will  lend  money  on  approved  bills  of  exchange  at  2j 
per  cent. 

Banks  of  Maine.  The  aggregate  of  the  principal 
items,  comparing  them  wilh  those  reported  last  year: 


Liabiliiies 
Resources 
Loans 
CircuLtion 
Deposits 
specie 


1843.  1844.  Incr.  Deer. 

§2.549,814  3,121,475  574  .661 
1,300,169  1,369  325  69.135  — 

4,027,335  4,492,763  465  427  — 

1,496.540  1,846,816  350,276  — 

1,053.271  1,251,915  201,611  — 

213,366  193,899  14,461 

Bi  is  other  banks  256,218  144,192  113,026 

Due  from  •*  829,576  1,003,082  173,506  — 

Bank  of  Illinois.  B reporfmade  to  the  legislature  of 
Illinois,  oy  the  commissioners  of  the  Shawnee  town 
Bank  and  branches,  state  the  amount  of  bills  ouistand- 
ng  to  be  S 145,000;  certificates  unredeemed,  $95,000; 
specie  on  hand  §13,936;  no'es  and  bills  receivable  and 
real  estate  which  cost  the  bank  §1,183,000.  The.  billsi 
receivable  over  §300,000,  are  estimated  not  he  worth 
over  40  cents  in  the  dollar — leal  esiaie  30  cents  m the 
dollar  during  the  last  week. 

Bank  of  the  stale  of  N.  Carolina.  The  Raleigh  Re  ■ 
gisier  ot  ihe  17th,  publishes  a siotement  showing  ihe 
condniun  of  this  institution , and  says  it  doubts  whether 
a more  favorable  expose  cun  be  made  by  any  bank  in 
the  United  Slates. 

As  )L'T[)N  .CONTENTION  IN  WASHINGTON.  FiOIl  what 
is  sa  d in  the  aboli  ion  jo  umals,  vve  presume  that  the  de- 
sign of  holding  a conveition  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton is,  if  not  indefi  nitely,  at  ieast  deferred  until  it  shall 
be  deemed  advisable  to’  In  Id  a convention  tor  nomina- 
ting their  candidates  for  the  next  presidency  and  vice 
presidency, — which  some  of  them  intimate  ought  to 
meet  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Boston.  The  city  debt  now  amounts  to  $1,167,860 
to  be  liquidated  in  the  next  fifteen  yeais. 

Pistols.  A manufacturer  in  Middletown,  Con.  has 
contracted  to  make  the  government  130,000  pistols,  at 
$6  50  each.  In  this  place  is  the  only  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  suspender  bucklesjn  the  country. 
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FOREIGN. 


Great  Britain.  The  Cambria  arrived  at  Boston  on 
the  26ih,  with  Liverpool  dates  of  the  4th  ot  January. 
She  brought  over  35, 0U0  letters  and  125  bushels  ot  news- 
papers, the  largest  English  mail  ever  received  m tins 
country,  excepting  one  by  the  Acadia  in  lp4U. 

Gen.  Thomas  Thumb,  the  American  giant,  has  been 
assessed  at  £'25,000,  assumed  by  the  commissioners  at 
Glussow  to  be  bis  annual  income,  and  called  upon  ac- 
cordmgly  for  £729  towards  the  income  tax.  His  guar- 
dian, Mr.  Barn.im,  demurs  to  the  claim  m the  belief 
that  die  parliament  never  contemplated  taxing  a foreign- 
er who  had  no  fixed  residi  nce  in  the  country. 

A set  of  charts  published  in  America  by  order  ot  con- 
gress had  arrived  at  Lloyd's,  a present  trom  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  , , . , 

The  message  of  President  Tyler  had  been  received 
and  induced  considerable  unimportant  comment.  J he 
pa  sages  in  reference  to  Texas  are  animadverted  on-  J he 
letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun  appears  to  have  been  read  with 
‘‘painful  interest,”  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  draw 
upon  the  outgoing  American  administration,  no  small 
share  of  ire. 

The  religious  excitements  in  the  church  ofEngland  are 
not  abated.  The  London  Times  comes  out  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  more  considerate  and  respectful  re- 
lations by  England  towards  the  Pope  of  Rome,  as  a 
means  for  pacifying  Ireland.  In  Germany,  some  of  the 
Catholic  priests  are  urging  a greater  independence,  in 
the  German  Catholic  churches,  of  the  transmontane  in- 
fluences. In  Russia, several  Catholic  priests  have  been 
much  persecuted  for  their  efforts  at  making  proselytes 
from  the  Greek  church. 

The  Chambers  of  France  assembled  on  26th  Decem- 
ber. The  king’s  speech  is  trite  and  commonplace.  A 
change  of  ministry  is  apprehended,  though  the  present 
executive  still  retains  a small  majority.  As  long  as  Louis 
Philippe  reigns  however,  a change  of  ministry  will  not  be 
likely  to  be  followed  by  any  change  of  policy.  Admiral 
Duperit  Thuars,  recalled  from  Tahiti,  arrived  at  Brest  on 
the  26th  December. 

Switzerland  is  disturbed  by  commotions  in  Lucerne, 
where  finally  the  Jesuit  party  has  triumphed. 

Tscheck  who  attempted  the  life  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  executed  privately  at  Spandau  on  the  14th  Decem- 
ber. 

In  Spain,  Narvaez  continues  his  career;  241  indivi- 
duals have  been  executed  since  the  retreat  of  Espartero. 
Zarbano  still  remains  concealed;  his  family  has  per- 
ished. 

An  increased  activity  prevails  in  the  English  naval  sta- 
tions. 

O’Connell  receives  the  full  battery  of  French  invective 
for  his  braggadocio  career,  and  abuse  of  France,  and 
deception  to  Ireland. 

Mexico.  We  have  had  various  reports  during  the 
week  past  of  Santa  Anna  having  been  severely  beaten, 
but  like  the  reports  of  last  week,  they  prove  to  be  pre- 
mature, at  least.  The  last  authentic  account  we  have, 
left  Santa  Anna  within  a few  miles  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  between  that  city  and  Vera  Cruz  at  the  head  ot 
a force  estimated  at  six  to  eight  thousand  men.  No  bat- 
tle had  taken  place. 

[The  romance  of  one  of  our  factory  Yankee  girls 
mounting  to  the  palace  of  Montezuma,  is  also  premature. 
Instead  of  Herrera,  it  is  Meinheer  Hauschild,  a book- 
keeper for  a German  mercantile  firm,  to  whom  Miss 
Irene  Nichols  was  married  by  proxy — and  with  whom 
it  is  probable  she  is  much  happier  lhan  she  would  be 
with  her  head  upon  thedowny  pillowof  imperial  but  fickle 
Btate,  subject  to  Mexican  revolutions.] 

Texas-  Galveston  dates  to  the  18ih  January  are  re- 
ceived. Their  congress  expected  to  adjourn  the  last  of 
January.  Their  tariff  was  under  discussion  in  beth 
houses.  The  financial  committees  of  each  house  l.sd 
reported  against  the  “free  trade”  measures,  and  in  favur 
of  some  very  slight  alterations  in  the  tariff.  The  hill  to 
prevent  lurther  issues  of  exchequer  bills  had  not  become 
a law.  A bill  to  extend  further  time  to  A.  Fisher  to  in- 
truduce  emigrants  hud  passed  the  house,  and  a bill  was 
reported  for  changing  the  constitution  in  regard  to  na- 
turalizaiion.  President  Jones  had  vetoed  the  bill  for  the 
return  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Austin, and  assigns 
amongst  his  reasons,  that  it  would  be  in  danger  there 
from  Mexican  invasions,  the  government  of  Mexico  hav- 
ing just  undergone  a revolution,  Santa  Anna  having 
been  displaced  mainly  for  the  same  reason  he  had  as- 
sumed for  displacing  Bustamente, — that  is,  “for  not  hav- 
ing pursued  with  sufficient  vigor  the  war  against  Texas.” 
By  proclamation  dated  31  December,  President  Jones 
revokes  the  exequatur  previously  granted  to  Dull  Green 
ns  consul  of  the  United  .States  tor  Galveston.  Three 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Green  published  a card  in  the 
llous’on  Telegraph,  insinuating  against  “the  combined 
o).  XVII— Sig.  22. 


influence  of  President  Jones  and  the  British  minister 
in  language  which  reminds  us  of  Genet’s  appeal  from 
general  Washington  to  the  American  people  1 

The  Paris  papers  furnish  'accounts  of  the  din- 
ner given  at  Marseilles  to  Marshal  Bugeaud,  or> 
the  occasion  of  his  return  from  Algiers.  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud look  occasion  to  give  the  following  description 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  colony  of  Algeria,  within 
the  last  four  years: 

“The  conquest  of  Algiers  is  completed:  peace 
reigns  every  where:  from  the  frontiers  of  Tunis  to 
those  of  Morocco  every  place  has  submitted,  with 
the  exception  ofsomeKabyle  tribes  of  the  provinces 
of  Bougie  and  Gigelli.  The  most  complete  security 
reigns  every  where.  An  immense  progress  and  im- 
provement is  to  be  perceived.  The  revenues  of  the 
colony,  which  in  1840  were  only  4 millions  amount 
to-day  to  twenty  millions.  These  are  twenty  mil- 
lions which  come  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  moth- 
er country.  The  European  population  which  in  1840 
was  only  55,000  souls,  amounts  now  to  75,000.  It 
was  believed  some  lime  ago  that  the  territory  acces- 
sible to  us  only  extended  to  Tell;  that  is  to  say,  a 
zone  of  forty  five  leagues  deep  only.  We  have  now 
the  certainty  that  the  Arab  popolalion  extends  to  a 
depth  of  200  leagues  towards  the  desert,  by  a length 
of  250  leagues;  that  is  to  say  over  a surface  as  large 
as  that  of  all  France.  The  Arab  population  is  5,000,- 
000  of  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  6,000,000.  This  is 
the  field  which  opens  before  us,  and  which  brings 
20,000,000  to  the  treasury.  There  are  immense 
prospects  here  which  I shall,  perhaps,  not  see  realiz- 
ed. I repeat  it,  peace  is  established  every  where. — 
Our  enemies,  driven  out  of  our  territory,  have  taken 
refuge  in  Morocco;  and  I have  just  received  which  I 
regard  as  almost  certain,  although  1 have  not  yet  re- 
ceived it  officially,  that  Abd-el-Kader  has  recently 
dismissed  the  few  persons  that  remained  with  him,  and 
that  he  has  retired  into  the  interior  of  the  empire.” 
The  Consumption  of  Meat  in  Paris , for  the  month  of 
October,  is  thus  stated:  6070  oxen — 1495  cows — 
6044  calves  and  37,445  sheep.  The  vegetable  diet; 
it  is  clear,  finds  but  few  supporters  among  the  gas- 
tronomes of  the  French  capital.  Nor  does  the  total 
abstinence  cause  appear  to  receive  much  more  favor, 
for  whiie  there  is  but  one  baker  for  every  1664  in- 
habitants, there  is  a wine  dealer  for  every  83;  and 
yet  certainly  the  Parisians — as  with  the  natives  of 
all  wine  growing  countries — are  far  from  being  lia- 
ble to  the  charge  of  intemperance.  The  present 
year  has  been  a very  fortunate  one  for  the  proprie- 
tors of  French  vineyards,  the  crops  having  brought 
higher  prices  than  for  many  years  back.  The  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  who  owns  the  fine  domain  of 
Lagrange , sold  this  year’s  product  of  his  vines  for 
three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  francs — about 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  [N.  ¥.  American. 

Texas.  The  Missourian  publishes  an  extract 
from  a letter  written  in  Texas  on  the  15th  October, 
1844,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Bennett,  for  some  years  a pro- 
minent citizen  of  Texas,  to  the  Hon.  John  Miller  of 
Missouri: 

“I  dread  European  influence  more  than  all  the 
world  besides.  The  emigrations  from  the  United 
States  are  comparatively  few,  while  those  from  the 
European  governments  will  be  by  mullipled  thou- 
sands! There  is  one  association  here  styled  the 
“German  Emigrating  Company,”  consisting  of  thir- 
ty-one princes  and  counts!  Prince  Victor  says  he 
is  cousin  of  queen  Victoria;  prince  Solms  says  he  is 
the  cousin  of  prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  queen 
Victoria.  He  has  bought  two  leagues  of  land  within 
twenty  miles  of  me,  and  has  this  season  an  exten- 
sive crop  growing.  He  says  he  will  settle  250  fami- 
lies on  that  land  this  spring,  and  300  families  higher 
up  on  the  Guadaloupe  river  by  the  same  time.  He 
wishes  to  employ  men  to  build  a garrison  and  keep 
ofl'  the  Indians  till  they  can  bring  on  soldiers.  He 
has  his  priest  and  doctor  with  him  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  England  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
matter.  Our  const. tution,  after  a residence  of  six 
months,  gives  to  all  persons  the  right  of  citizenship. 
Should  the  annexation  question  he  long  delayed,  may 
not  the  government  pass  out  of  our  hands  and  that 
matter  forever  fail? 

“What  think  you  will  become  of  your  negroes? — 
The  tariff  system  is  to  be  abolished  with  all  govern- 
ments who  will  permit  the  growth,  products,  and 
manufactures  of  Texas  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 


alleging  that  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
cannot  compete  with  the  European  manufactures 
vvithout  the  aid  of  the  tariff;  that  those  of  the  U. 
Stales  cannot  consume  their  raw  materia);  hence  the 
excess  will  have  to  be  shipped  to  Texas  to  find  a 
market,  whilst  they  will  engross  the  Mexican  trade 
and  tiie  western  border  of  the  United  States,  and 

thereby  defeat  your  revenue.  Names  are  nothing 

it  should  be  measures,  not  men. 

“I  am  truly  sorry  Clay  threw  cold  water  on  this 
annexation  question:  it  was  surely  a step  in  the  dark. 

“May  Almighty  God  direct  the  people  on  the  day 
of  your  presidential  election.” 

By  the  last  news  from  Europe,  by  the  Cambria,  we 
learn  that  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Swabia,  &c. 
for**Texas,  was  pouring  by  hundreds  towards  the  sea- 
ports, the  determination  seeming  to  be  to  make  a 
new  European  colony  ot  Texas,  to  be  composed  of 
people,  in  sentiment,  feeling,  and  country,  foreign  to 
the  United  States. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


U.  States  treasury.  Receipts  and  expendi- 
tures during  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  according  to  an  official  report  to  con- 
gress. 

Nuv.  Dec.  Total. 
Receipts,  $1,468,000  1,265,200  2,733,200 
Expenditures-,.  1,354,579  1,814,164  3,168,743 


Expenditures  exceed  receipts  $435,543 

The  expenditures  for  redeeming  treasury  notes 
during  those  two  months  were  $682,200. 

United  States  senator — Frcm  Maine.  The  Hon. 
John  Fairfield  was  on  the  16  inst.  re-elected  U.  S. 
senator  for  six  years  from  the  4l.h  March,  1845. 

NAVAL. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Fairfield,  Com.  Downing, 
42  days  from  Gibraltar,  anchored  at  Old  Point  on  the 
16th  inst. 

Left  at  Gibraltar  U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland,  and 
sloop  of -war  Plymouth — a Swedish  and  a Danish 
squadron,  and  an  English  sloop. 

Chinese  squadron.  The  Brandywine,  Commodore 
Parker,  was  at  Canton  on  the  1st  Oct.  The  St.  Louis, 
Captain  McKeever,  on  the  corst — all- well. 

Mediterranean  squadron.  The  United  States  ships 
Cumberland,  Plymouth,  and  Fairfield  were  at  Gibraltar 
24th  December— all  well. 

Midshipman  Albert  G.  Enos,  having  deserted  from 
the  United  States  ship  Portsmouth,  at  Portsmouth  N. 
Hampshire,  has  been  dismissed  from  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  tiie  United  States;  the  dismissal  to  take  effect 
from  the  tenth  of  December,  1844. 

Navy  department,  January  14,  1845. 

The  public  lands.  The  report  of  Thos.  H.  Blake , 
U.  S public  land  commissioner  furnishes  various  in- 
teresting information  concerning  tha  public  lands. — 
The  amount  of  sales  is  still  on  the  increase.  During 
the  last  year  (1844,)  the  sales  have  amounted  to  1,- 
747,158  acres,  an  excess  over  those  of  the  preceding 
year  of  141,894  acres.  The  sales  have  been  mainly 
in  small  sections,  mostly  of  80  and  160  acre  lots, 
to  actual  occupants.  The  quantity  sold  bears  but  a 
small  proportion  however  to  tiie  amount  in  market 
during  the  year,  6,693,368  acres  of  new  land  having 
been  offered  at  public  sale  in  addition  to  what  had 
been  previously  ofl'ered,  large  residues  of  which  re- 
main on  hand.  The  surveys  go  on  with  activity  and 
the  lands  are  brought  into  market  as  soon  as  survey- 
ed. For  the  above  amount  sold,  the  general  govern- 
ment received  $2,104,535,  being  an  increase  of  $178, 
510  over  the  year  1843,  and  $776,583  over  1842. — 
In  Ohio,  all  the  public  lands  have  been  brought  into 
market  except  the  Wyandot  reserve,  containing 
104,771  acres,  and  a few  other  detached  portions. — 
In  Indiana,  an  Indian  reserve  of  983,892  acres,  is  the 
only  portion  that  has  not  been  brought  into  market. 
In  Illinois,  the  mineral  lands,  containing  242,409 
acres,  with  a few  suspended  tracts,  are  ail  that  have 
not  been  ofiered.  In  Missouri,  about  one-fifth  of  the 
territory  is  still  unsurveyed.  In  Arkansas,  one-fourth 
of  the  territory  has  not  been  offered  for  sale.  In 
Louisiana,  about  one-third  of  the  territory  is  still  out 
of  tiie  market.  In  Mississippi,  there  are  very  small 
portions  that  have  not  yet  been  exposed  to  sale,  and 
to  Florida  the  sales  have  been  limited.  Jn  s t-era] 
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reference  to  the  public  domain  in  both  the  states  and 
territories  mentioned,  it  may  be  estimated  that  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  treaty  of  1763  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, 74,024.74a  acres  have  been  sold;  of  1803,  with 
France,  16,550,121  acres;  and  of  1819,  with  Spain, 
877,381  acres.  The  aggregate  receipts  from  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  stales  and  territories 
mentioned,  for  the  present  calander  year,  estimating 
for  a portion  of  the  last  quarter,  are  $2,194,155 — be- 
ing over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  $178,910;  and 
of  the  year  preceding  that,  $776,583.  Bounty  lands 
to  soldiers  of  the  last  war,  have  been  disposed  of  to 
the  amount  of  20,735  acres.  The  claims  remaining 
on  the  files  of  the  land  office,  and  considered  good, 
and  on  which  nothing  has  been  paid,  are  305  in  num- 
ber, and  call  for  239,698  acres.  In  the  Chickasaw 
cession  of  1832,  part  lying  in  Mississippi,  and  part  in 
Alabama,  the  aggregate  amount  of  sales,  from  1836 
to  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
is  3,372,448  acres — $3,119,552;  and  17,475  patents 
have  been  issued.  The  amount  of  public  lands  not 
included  in  the  districts  of  the  surveyors  general, 
lying  in  the  northwestern  territory,  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  exclusive  of  the  ceded  lands  in  Iowa, 
is  nearly  500,000,000  of  acres;  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  up  to  49  degrees  of  latitude,  and  to  lati- 
tude 54  degrees  40  minutes,  323,176.280  acres. — 
The  remainder  of  the  report  refers  chiefly  to  the  re 
Jations  existing  between  the  surveyors  general  and 
their  deputies. 

The  location  of  the  land  sold  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment since  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 
is  as  follows: — 74,024,742  acres  have  been  sold  of 
the  domain  originally  ceded  by  Great  Britain,  in 
1783  to  the  United  Slates.  16,550,121  acres  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  purchased  of  France  in 
1803,  and  S77,381  acres  in  Florida,  purchased  of 
Spain— making  the  aggregate  sales  91,452,244  of 
acres. 

The  commissioner  earnestly  recommends  that  the 
surveys  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  which  he  says  are 
settling  with  unparralleled  rapidity,  be  prosecuted 
largely  during  the  ensuing  year.  Also,  that  the  cop- 
per region  around  Lake  Superior,  should  be  survey- 
ed as  expeditiously  as  possible.  He  intimates  that 
from  its  valuable  mineral  resources  it  will  incite  em- 
igration as  soon  as  it  is  brought  into  market.  Even 
the  present  obstruction  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary, 
does  not  deter  the  hardy  emigrant  who  opens  the 
wilderness  to  civilization,  while  he  thus  adds  to  the 
power  and  resources  of  his  country. 

The  Boston  Chronicle,  in  comparing  the  sales  in 
the  northern  to  those  of  the  southern  states  makes  the 
following  table  of  the  sales  for  1842  and  1844,  the 
last  quarter  being  estimated,  and  the  rest  from  the 
official  returns  in  the  land  office. 


Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

'Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 


only  one  of  the  governors,  Dr.  Baily,  is  mentioned. 
On  the  first  of  August  a Belgian  brig  arrived  at  the 
Oregon  city,  having  on  board  a number  of  nuns  and 
several  Roman  Catholic  priests,  from  Antwerp,  sent 
out  to  Oregon  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

“Since  the  arrival  in  Oregon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ga- 
ray, some  important  changes  have  been  going  on  at 
the  Methodist  mission,  of  which  be  is  superintendant. 
The  Indian  school  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
building  lately  occupied  by  it  has  been  sold  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  lately  organized  fora  lit- 
erary institution.  The  mission  has  also  parted  with 
its  mills,  herds  of  cattle  and  nearly  all  its  property, 
which  the  settlers  bought  at  good  prices. 

“The  lay  missionaries  were  about  to  be  dismissed, 
but  would  remain  in  the  colony  as  settlers.  The 
colony  is  in  a most  encouraging  condition.  The  crops 
were  giving  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

“One  of  the  settlers  writes. — “Come  on,  brother 
Yankees,  and  make  Oregon  another  New  England.” 

Dr.  Babcock,  “the  supreme  judge,”  went  to  Ore- 
gon as  physician  to  the  Methodist  mission  family. — 
Dr.  Baily  was  from  this  city,  where  his  family  now 
resides.  [N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Railroads  in  the  United  States.  The  follow- 
ing table  from  the  Railroad  Journal,  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  railroad  undertaken  in  the  year  1840,  of  which 
3,332  miles  were  open  and  in  use;  1,707  were  graded 
and  ready  for  superstruction,  and  the  total  length  of 
of  all  the  lines  was  9,378g  miles.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction, actual  and  computed,  $172,107,940,  gives 


Free  stales, 

Missouri, 

The  other  slave  states, 


1842. 

1844. 

35,715 

35,927 

55,795 

93,320 

437,404 

474,969 

25,000 

20.823 

127  895 

231,480 

50,997 

104,884 

732,806 

961,403 

158,330 

360,280 

233,081 

246,751 

an  average  of  $18,351  per 
buildings  and  outfit: 

Stales. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
New  Jersey 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 


mile  of  road,  including 


this 


Oregon.  Much  has  been  said  recently 
country  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a newspa- 
per in  the  Oregon  Territory.  We  can  now  set  the 
matter  at  rest.  We  have  during  this  week  shipped 
for  Oregon  one  of  Hoe’s  best  printing  presses,  sever- 
al fonts  of  type  from  the  foundry  of  Mr.  White,  a 
supply  of  paper  from  White  and  Sheffield,  and  print- 
ing ink  from  Mr.  Mather’s  factory. 

It  may  be  asked  why  those  articles  are  sent  to  that 
remote  region.  We  reply  that  some  eighteen  months 
a<r0  a “government  was  formed”  by  the  white  set 
tiers  similar  to  that  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  and  a 
sum  of  money  raised  to  establish  a printing  office  at 
the  Methodist  missionary  station  at  the  Wallameiie. 

We  perceive  that  the  editors  of  the  Sun  have  re- 
ceived files  of  the  Sandwich  papers  of  the  4th  of 
September,  which  contain  intelligence  from  the  Ore- 
gon territory  to  the  2d  of  August.  N 

“The  legislature  of  Oregon  adjourned  a few  days 
before  the  3d  of  July,  having  passed  some  important 
laws.  One  of  their  acts  is  “any  person  who  shall 
make,  sell  or  give  away  ardent  spirits  in  the  territory 
of  Oregon,  south  ot  Columbia  river,  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  $100  for  each  and  every  such  offence.  The  le- 
gislature is  called  the  “legislative  committee,”  ar.d 
consists  of  nine  persons  elected  by  the  people. 

“The  officers  of  the  Oregon  Territory  consist  of 
three  governors,  called  the  executive  committee,  a 
supreme  judge,  and  a legislative  council.  The  laws 
are  the  same  as  those  governing  the  territory  of  Iowa. 

The  government  is  purely  democratic  republican. — 

Dr.  Babcock  is  the  supreme  judge.  The  name  ol ! on  the  Mississippi  river,  at  tiie  33d  degree  of  north 


JUiles.  Total  cost- 

10  $200,000 

29  i 910,000 

365i  13,535,000 

47|  2,500,000 

152  2,905,000 

1,317  g 21,814,300 

850|  23,112,000 

196  5,647,000 

16  400,000 

749i  23,000,000 

369  5,450,000 

247  3,163,000 

202  4,000,000 

640|  9,778,000 

Florida  217  3,820,000 

Alabama  432i  4,656,000 

Louisiana  248f  4,696,000 

Mississippi  210i  5,730,000 

Tennessee  1601  1,955,000 

Kentucky  96“  2,197,000 

Ohio  416  3,279,000 

Indiana  246  4,800,000 

Michigan  738!  7,549,000 

Illinois  1,421  17,010,000 

9,378t  $172,107,940 

Legal  Definition  of  tiie  Bounds  of  Louisiana, 
as  bt  us  purchased  of  France.  It  is  a little  singu- 
lar that  neither  in  the  discussions  between  this  gov- 
ernment and  Spain,  from  1815  to  1819,  nor  yet  again 
in  the  long  and  able  debates,  popular,  congressional, 
and  of  the  press  that  have  followed  the  revival  of  our 
old  claim  to  Texas,  any  body  has  happened  to  think 
of  looking  back  into  the  first  acts  of  congress  provi- 
ding for  the  government  of  Louisiana  and  defining 
its  limits  on  the  side  of  Texas.  A valued  friend  has 
suggested  to  us  the  examination;  and , having  made 
it,  we  present  to  our  readers  the  results. 

The  first  law  is  that  passed  in  1803,  (approved  the 
31st  October,)  enabling  the  president  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  newly  obtained  territory.  It  does  not 
mention  any  boundaries;  but  merely  empowers  the 
executive  to  use,  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  territory 
acquired,  the  army,  navy,  and  a certain  detachment 
of  the  militia  before  provided  for.  It  will  at  once 
be  perceived  that  it  was  thought  necessary  in  that 
day  to  give,  by  a particular  law,  to  the  president 
power  to  use  the  army  and  navy  even  in  what  had 
become  our  own  soil;  but  now  he  is  allowed,  with- 
out consulting  congress,  and  unquestioned  by  them, 
to  use  llial  very  army  and  navy  upon  foreign  soil  and 
seas,  for  just  what  likes  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  act  merely  enables  the 
president  to  provide  for  the  temporary  government 
of  the  territory  until  congress  shall  regularly  legis- 
late for  it. 

The  next  act  is  that  of  March  26,  1804,  erecting 
Louisiana  into  two  territories,  defining  their  limits, 
&c.  Its  first  section  is  in  the  words  following: 

“Be  it  enacted,  &[c.  That  all  that  portion  of  country 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  south  of  the  Mississip- 
pi territory  and  of  an  east  and  west  line  to  commence 


latitude,  and  to  extend  west  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  cession,  shall  constitute  a territory  of  the  Uniled 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  territory  of  Orleans; 
the  government  whereof  shall  be  organized  and  ad- 
ministered as  follows,”  &lc. 

The  provisions  for  the  management  of  this  part  of 
the  ceded  region  occupy  the  ensuing  sections  of  the 
law,  down  to  the  12th,  which  provides  for  a second 
territory,  thus: 

“The  residue  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  shall  be  called  the  district  of 
Louisiana,  the  government  whereof  shall  be  organ- 
ized and  administered  as  follows,”  &c. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  undeniable  that  the  ivestern  limit 
of  the  terntory  of  Orleans,  as  it  subsisted  until  that 
territory  rose  into  a StateT-in  1811,  tuns  by  ourselves 
adopted  as  the  extent  of  our  purchase  south  of  the 
33d  degree  of  latitude  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Every 
body  know’s  that  its  limit  on  that  quarter  was  the 
Sabine — the  same  limit  afterwards  given  to  it  as  a 
state. 

But  the  act  erecting  it  into  a state  gives,  in  all 
legal  form,  the  extent  of  these  limits.  It  is  of  the 
20th  February,  1811,  and  is  entitled  “An  act  to  ena- 
ble the  people  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a 
constitution  and  State  government,”  &c.  The  first 
section  of  that  act  runs  as  follows: 

“ Be  it  enacted,  Sfc.  That  the  inhabitants  of  all  that 
part  of  the  territory  or  country  ceded  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  treaty  made  at  Paris  on  the  30th 
day  of  April,  1803,  between  the  Uniled  States  and 
France,  contained  within  the  following  limits,  that 
is  to  say:  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  tlic  river  Sabine, 

thence  by  a line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said 
river,  including  all  islands,  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of 
latitude;  thence  due  north  to  the  northermost  part  of  the 
thirty-third  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence,  along  the 
said  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  river  Mississippi; 
thence  down  the  said  river  to  the  river  Iberville;  and 
from  thence,  along  the  middle  of  the  said  river  and 
lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontcharlrain,  to  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico;  thence,  bounded  by  the  said  Gulph,  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  including  all  islands  within  three 
leagues  of  the  coast,  be  and  they  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  form  for  themselves  a constitution  and  state 
government,”  &c. 

It  thus  appears  distinctly,  in  these  early  but  deci- 
sive national  and  state  acts,  that  ive  ourselves  volun- 
tarily adopted,  on  the  side  of  Texas,  the  line  of  the 
Sabine — then  and  now  the  line  of  possession — as  the 
real  extent  of  our  purchase  from  France,  as  the  true 
Louisiana.  All  the  rest,  then — the  subsequent  claim 
to  Texas — was  but  a diplomatic  after-thought,  skil- 
fully employed  to  make  Spain  yield  to  us  what  we 
really  then  wanted — Florida.  At  any  event,  here 
are  the  acts,  here  the  recognition  of  the  congress,  and 
the  administration  that  made  and  sanctioned  the  trea- 
ty. Here  is  their  voluntary  declaration  of  the  extent 
of  what  they  bargained  for;  and  we  should  like  to  see 
any  superior  witnesses  in  the  case. 

What  becomes  now  of  the  proposed  re-annexation, 
or  of  the  proposition  to  admit  the  Slate  of  Texas  into 
this  Union ? [National  Intelligencer. 

Treaty  with  Wurtemburg.  The  Madisonian 
contains  a treaty  concluded  last  April  between  the 
United  States  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Wurtem- 
burg, for  the  mutual  abolition  of  the  droit  d'aubaine 
and  taxes  on  emigration  between  the  two  countries. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  a person  living  in 
tli is  country  and  becoming,  by  law,  heir  to  real  es- 
tate in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Wurtemburg,  is 
allowed  two  years  to  sell  the  same,  and  to  withdraw 
tiie  proceeds  thereof,  without  molestation,  and  ex- 
empt from  all  duties  of  detraction.  An  individual 
living  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  Wur- 
temburg enjoys  the  same  privilege  in  tins  country. 
The  term  of  two  years  may  be  reasonably  prolong- 
ed, according  to  circumstances.  The  third  section 
of  tiie  treaty  stipulates  that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
eacii  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  power  to 
dispose  of  their  personal  property  within  the  states 
of  the  other,  by  testament,  donation,  or  otherwise, 
and  their  heirs,  legatees,  and  donees,  being  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  other  contracting  party,  shall  suc- 
ceed in  their  said  personal  property,  and  may  take 
possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others 
acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  their 
paying  such  duties  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  where  the  said  property  lies,  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  in  like  eases. 

In  the  absence  of  the  heirs  the  same  care  is  to  be 
taken  provisionally,  ofsuch  real  or  personal  property 
as  would  be  taken  if  it  belonged  to  the  natives  of  the 
country,  until  the  lawful  owner  or  his  agent  may 
take  measures  to  receive  or  dispose  of  the  inherit- 
ance. If  any  dispute  should  arise  between  different 
claimants  to  the  same  inheritance,  the  parties  are 
permitted  to  appeal  for  a decision  according  to  the 
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laws  by  the  judges  of  the  country  where  the  property 
is  situated. 

r The  Cherokee  difficulties.  The  Cherokee  Ad- 
vocate of  the  25th  ultimo  informs  us  that  the  United 
States  commissioners  to  inquire  into  certain  com- 
plaints of  grievances  in  the  formation  and  adminis- 
tration of  Cherokee  government,  were  assiduously 
engaged  in  prosecuting  the  business  committed  to 
their  charge,  and  having  completed  their  investiga- 
tions at  Fort  Gibson,  were  daily  expected  to  arrive 
in  Tahlequah,  there  to  renew  them. 

The  commissioners  are  general  Roger  Jones,  cot. 
Richard  B.  Mason,  and  Pierce  M.  Butler.  Their 
first  council  was  convened  on  the  4th  ultimo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  some  thirly-five  miles 
southwest  of  Tahlequah,  where  a number  of  the 
people  had  assembled.  The  business  was  commenc- 
ed by  a brief  address  to  the  people  from  gen.  Jones, 
on  behalf  of  the  commissioners,  who  formally  an- 
nounced their  appointment,  the  nature  and  objects 
of  their  duties,  and  their  desire  to  act  with  impar- 
tiality— advising  his  hearers  at  the  same  time  pati- 
ently to  await  the  result  of  the  investigation,  and 
exhorting  them  to  peace  and  mindfulness,  that  they 
were  brethren  of  one  race,  all  alike  responsible  to 
the  Great  Spirit  for  their  deeds,  &c.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  “Old  Settlers’’  were  then  first  attend- 
ed to,  and  adjourned  meetings  were  subsequently 
held  at  the  “Old  Agency’’  and  at  “Fort  Gibson” 
where  the  registering  of  names  and  other  objects  of 
the  commission  were  further  prosecuted.  The  “Old 
Settlers”  and  “Treaty  Party,”  whose  complaints 
gave  rise  to  the  mission,  had  each  a committee  of 
twenty-four  to  represent  them.  The  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  nation,  before  the  investigation  was 
begun,  laid  in  a protest  against  the  execution  of  the 
commission.  “This  was  done,  (says  the  Advocate), 
not  because  they  fear  the  most  searching  scrutiny, 
but  because,  among  olher  reasons,  the  power  as- 
sumed by  the  president  of  the  United  States  in  in- 
stituting the  commission  exhibits  a new  feature  in 
the  policy  heretofore  pursued  towards  the  Indians, 
and  infringes  upon  a right  which  has  always  been 
secured  to  them,  and  which  the  Cherokees  ever 
have  and  ever  will  cling  to  with  watchful  and  un- 
dying devotion — the  right  of  self-government, 

[National  Intelligencer. 

American  seamen.  ^Complaints  are  made  about 
the  scarcity  of  American  seamen.  We  are  told  that 
of  all  the  seamen  in  our  mercantile  marine,  not 
more  than  one-fourth  are  Americans;  that  while  the 
laws  required  two-thirds  of  every  ship’s  crew  to  be 
Americans,  not  an  American  ship  has  left  an  Ame- 
rican port  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  with 
Americans  for  one-half  its  crew.  And  we  are  told 
that  Britain  has  more  seamen  than  employment  for 
them  in  time  of  peace,  in  its  military  or  mercantile 
marine;  that  France  can  raise  more  seamen  in  a day 
than  the  United  Slates  in  a month;  that  the  Swedish 
seamen  in  the  American  service  make  an  average  of 
one  for  every  vessel;  and  the  United  States,  with 
twenty  millions  of  people,  and  a commerce  only 
second  in  the  world,  and  rapidly  becoming  the  first, 
have  not  more  than  ten  thousand  native  seamen. 

[Weir  York  Mirror. 

Lieut.  Fremont’s  expedition  to  Oregon  and 
California.  The  recent  expedition  of  lieut.  Fre- 
mont, under  the  direction  of  the  war  department,  is 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  romantic  among  the 
achievements  of  modern  travellers.  It  was  not  me- 
rely an  expedition  to  Oregon,  but  it  was  the  crossing 
of  the  great  North  American  Andes,  in  the  midst  of 
winter — and  a feat  far  exceeding  the  passage  of  the 
Alps,  by  the  ancient  or  modern  warriors. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  topographical  depart- 
ment there  is  a brief  sketch  of  this  journey.  It  has 
none  of  its  romance,  but  contains  an  outline  of  what 
was  done,  which  may  be  enough  to  excite  an  interest 
in  the  narrative,  which  we  hope  lieut.  Fremont  will 
hereafter  give  tiie  public. 

This  officer  left  West  Port,  Missouri,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1843.  His  route  from  there  was  first 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzaus.  thence  up  that  stream 
to  the  Republican  Fork,  wiiich  was  pursued  to 
Long’s  Peak.  This  with  two  other  lolly  summits, 
are  spurs  or  shoots  from  the  gigantic  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Long’s  Peak  is  called  from 
col.  Long,  now  of  the  United  States  topographical 
corps,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  most  important 
and  advantageous  exploring  expedition  which  had 
visited  that  country  since  the  day  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 
This  peak  is  erroneously  stated  in  the  topographical 
report  and  erroneously  printed  in  the  maps,  at  12,51)0 
feet  in  height.  Its  real  height  is  15,000  feet.  This 
we  have  from  colonel  Long  himself,  who  surveyed 
it.  The  head  of  this  peak,  w ith  those  of  its  giant 
neighbors,  rises  above  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 


and  their  frozen  brows  defy  the  melting  rays  of  the 
warmest  sun.  Here  lieut.  Fremont  arrived  on  the 
4th  of  July.  On  the  14th  he  was  at  the  Arkansas 
river,  at  the  mouth  Fontaine  qui  h.ouille.  He  crossed 
the  mounlains  at  the  South  West  Pass,  and  descend- 
ed into  the  valley  of  the  Mexican  Colorado.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  on  earth.  Here, 
at  an  angle  formed  by  the  line  dividing  Mexico  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  head  waters  from  the 
Arkansas,  in  the  midst  of  the  Northern  Andes,  are 
the  fountain  springs  and  branches  of  some  of  the 
greatest  rivers  in  the  world.  Not  far  from  each 
other  are  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  which 
flows  into  the  far-rolling  Missouri;  the  Arkansas, 
which  joins  the  mighty  Mississippi;  Lewis’  river, 
flowing  into  the  Columbia;  and  the  Coloradoof  Mexi- 
co, rolling  its  waters  into  the  South  Pacific.  With 
barren  plains  on  one  side,  vast  ranges  of  mountains 
on  the  other,  and  frozen  summits  above,  the  traveller 
her  contemplates  the  geographical  key  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  [Grandiloquent!] 

On  the  3d  of  September,  lieutenant  Fremont  reach- 
ed the  great  Salt  Lake  of  Northern  Mexico,  and  spent 
a week  in  surveying  it.  On  the  18th  of  September 
he  reached  Fort  Hall;  and  on  the  26th  of  October, 
Fort  Ncz-Perces.  On  the  4th  of  November,  he  was 
at  the  military  station  of  Dalis,  on  the  Columbia. 
This  was  the  northern  termination  of  his  journey  on 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  On  the  26th  of 
November  he  commenced  the  bold  project  of  re- 
turning amidst  the  severities  of  the  winter.  There 
was  then  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer 
was  two  degrees  below  zero.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  he  found  himself  between  the  river  ^3ita; 
Chutes  and  the  Cascade  mountains.  Here  vast  pa- 
rallel ranges  of  mountains  continued  to  run  south- 
ward, and  he  continued  to  traverse  their  western 
base  till  he  was  at  Hamatti  Lake.  This  was  pro- 
bably about  43  degrees  north  latitude  and  42  degrees 
west  longitude  from  Washington.  This  was  a re- 
gion of  great  discovery  and  extraordinary  interest. 
His  animals  were,  however,  entirely  worn  down, 
and  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting  east.  He  then 
determined  to  cross  the  Sierra  Merida,  or  great 
California  mountains,  which  lay  between  him  and 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  He  did;  and  the  cold 
month  of  February  was  consumed  in  crossing  the 
snows  of  these  lofty  mountains.  These  snows  were 
from  five  to  twenty  feet  deep.  Early  in  March  he 
descended  from  the  icy  regions  to  the  perpetual 
spring  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  By  the 
Mexicans  he  was  received  and  treated  with  great 
hosditality.  At  the  end  of  March  he  proceeded  up  the 
Joaquim  river,  re-crossing  the  Sierra  at  a very 
beautiful  pass  to  the  south.  On  the  21st  of  April 
last  he  took  the  Spanish  road  from  Pueblos  de  los 
Angelos  to  Santa  Fe.  Arrived  again  at  the  Colorado, 
he  proceeded  north  east,  passed  the  Eutaw  Lake,  and 
encamped  at  Brown’s  Hole,  June  5lh,  1844.  Cross- 
ing the  Colorado,  he  again  passed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  proceeded  to  the  north  fork  of  the  Ne 
braska.  On  the  30th  of  June  he  was  on  the  Arkan- 
sas; on  the  2d  of  July  reached  Brent’s  Fort,  and  on 
the  31st  of  July  returned  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas 
river. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
adventurous  explorations  of  our  lime.  That  part  ot 
the  expedition  which  relates  to  the  passage  of  the 
California  mountains — the  return  to  the  Colorado, 
and  the  survey  of  that  river,  must  have  peculiar  in- 
terest, and  will  be  new  to  the  public  mind.  The 
government  deserves  credit  for  the  zeal  with  which 
it  has  pursued  geographical  discovery. 

[Cin.  Citron. 

American  Rail  Road  Iron.  In  reply  loan  enqui- 
ry made  by  Mr.  Buffington,  representative  in  congress, 
of  P.  Raymond  esq.  manager  of  Brady’s  Bend, 
Armstrong  and  Co.  Pa.  as  to  the  quantity  of  railroad 
iron  that  could  be  furnished  in  this  country,  Mr. 
R.  says:  “These  works  alone  are  capable  of  turning 
out,  of  finished  railroad  iron,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five tons  per  week.  We  are  now  manufacturing 
rails  for  several  companies.  That  which  has  been 
tried  of  our  make  is  found  to  be  superior  to  the  best 
article  imported  from  England.  The  H and  T rails, 
or  any  other  patterns  in  use,  cau  be  manufactured  at 
these  works  as  perfectly  as  in  England  or  any  other 
country,  and  it  would  be  esteemed  a privilege  to  re- 
ceive an  order  for  the  heavy  rails,  II,  T>  and  U 
rails,  or  any  other  patterns  in  use  can  be  made  for 
$50  per  ton.  The  expensas  of  transportation  to  any 
point  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  the  Lakes,  or  east  ot  the 
mountains,  will  be  no  more  from  the  works  than 
from  Pittsburg.  Cost  of  transportation  from  the 
works  to  Cincinnati  and  Madison,  Indiana,  has  been 
$2  50  per  ton.  It  can  now  be  transported  to  the 
same  points  for  $2.  The  II,  T,  aud  U rails  can  be  made 
from  9 to  18  feet  long,  according  to  the  weight  per 
foot.  The  works  can  be  enlarged  in  a short  time  to 
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a capacity  to  make  (of  finished  railroad  iron  of  any 
pattern  reqnired)  two  hundred  tons  per  week,  if  a 
market  can  be  found  for  the  iron — the  ore  and  coal 
mines  being  extensively  opened  the  roads,  store  aud 
warehouses,  carpenters’  and  blacksmiths’  shops,  mar- 
ket and  dwelling  houses  completed. 

The  two  blast  furnaces  are  capable  of  producing 
one  hundred  tons  per  week  each.  The  rolling-mill 
has  twelve  pudding  furnaces  of  a capacity  to  make 
two  tons  of  iron  per  day  each.  One  scrap  and  three 
balling  furnaces  for  merchant  mill  or  finishing  rolls. 
Attached  is  a nail  factory  capable  of  manufacturing 
three  tons  per  day  of  assorted  nails;  also,  sheet  and 
boilerplate  rolls,  forge,  with  hamer  squeezers,  rough- 
ing and  puddle  bar  rolls. 

Should  the  duty  be  repealed  or  much  reduced  on 
railroad  iron,  the  further|manufacture  of  the  article 
in  this  country  will  of  necessity  be  discontinued,  as 
the  English  at  this  time  have  several  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  iron  works,  all  in  operation  or 
ready  to  go  into  operation  whenever  a market  can  be 
found  for  their  iron,  together  with  an  overwhelming 
capital  to  operate  with  at  the  low  rate  of  two  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  labor  but  half  the  price  it  is  in 
this  country.  The  effect  it  will  have  on  the  country 
to  repeal  the  duty  on  railroad  iron  is  obvious  to  all 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  tines.  Railroad 
iron  will  be  sold  by  the  English  manufacturers  at 
reduced  prices  until  the  American  manufacturers 
are  broken  down;  then  they  will  put  on  the  ta- 
riff, and  raise  the  price  much  above  what  it  is  now 
made  and  sold  for  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

In  addition  to  Brady’s  Bend  Iron  Works,  there' are 
several  large  iron  establishments.  Mount  Savage 
and  the  Danville  Works  you  doubtless  are  acquain- 
ted with.” 

New  Hampshire  resolutions.  Annexation.  We 
referred  yesterday  to  the  resolutions  of  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature,  upon  the  subject  of  Texas,  as 
having  passed  one  branch  of  that  body.  But  they 
have  passed  in  a much  stronger  shape  than  we  then 
anticipated.  The  resolutions  of  the  senate — some- 
what general  in  their  character,  were  laid  aside  by 
the  house,  and  those  we  give  below  substituted  for 
them.  [Washington  Constitution. 

“ Resolved , by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives in  general  court  convened.  That  the  result  of 
the  presidential  election  demonstrates  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  stale  and  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of 
the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 

“ Resolved , That  the  usurpation  of  Santa  Anna  and 
his  subversion  by  the  sword  of  the  compact  under 
which  Texas  became  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mexi- 
can confederacy,  the  triumph  of  Texas  arms  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  the  subsequent  ac- 
knowledgement of  her  independence  by  the  usurper, 
and  by  the  great  powers  of  both  continents,  the  main- 
tenance of  that  independence  for  a long  succession 
of  years  against  every  foe — all  combine  to  absolve 
Texas  from  all  further  allegiance  to  Mexico,  and  to 
establish  her  independence  in  law  and  fact,  and  her 
perfect  freedom  to  negotiate  treaties  and  contract  al- 
liances with  the  other  sovereignties  of  the  globe. 

“ Resolved , That  we  regard  it  as  an  insult  to  the 
people  of  Texas,  who  have  gallantly  achieved  their 
liberties  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  to  make  the  con- 
sent of  Mexico  a prerequisite  to  their  re-annexation 
to  the  United  Stales,  and  that  an  attempt  to  procure 
the  assent  of  Mexico,  now  convulsed  with  insurrec- 
tion and  torn  with  contending  factions,  each  claiming 
to  wield  the  rightful  powers  of  government,  would 
be  as  fruitless  as  unnecessary,  and  uncalled  for  by 
the  justice  and  law  of  the  case. 

“Resolved,  That  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  as  con- 
stitutional and  expedient  as  was  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana by  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  which  purchased  territo- 
ry, we  believe  the  present  territory  of  Texas  consti- 
tutes a part. 

“■Resolved,  That  the  re-annexation  of  Texas,  aside 
from  its  restoring  to  the  southwest  its  mutilated  ter- 
ritory, bargained  away  by  the  treachery  or  folly  of 
our  diplomatists,  is  founded  in  the  interests  of  every 
section  of  our  country — the  agriculture  of  the  south 
and  west,  and  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  north. 

“ Resolved , That  we  do  not  recognise  the  right  of 
foreign  nations  to  interfere  in  the  negotiations  upon 
this  subject,  and  that  the  two  countries  consenting, 
and  as  against  foreign  nations,  Texas  should  be  re- 
annexed toHhe  United  Slates,  if  need  be,  by  armed 
occupation. 

“ Resolved , That  national  honor  and  national  policy 
alike  forbid  all  further  aggression  upon  American 
soil. 

“ Resolved , That  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Clay,  “that 
the  re-annexation  of  Texas  will  add  more  free  than 
slave  stales  to  the  Union,  and  that  it  would  be  unwige 
to  refuse  a permanent  acquisition,  which  will  exist 
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us  long  as  the  globe  remains,  on  account  of  a tempo- 
rary institution. 

“ Resolved , That  our  senators  in  congress  be  in- 
gsructed,  and  our  representatives  be  requested,  to 
use  their  exertions  to  procure  the  adoption  of  such 
measures,  by  the  general  government,  as  in  their 
opinion  shall  be  best  calculated  to  effect  the  re-an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  to  as- 
sert and  maintain  our  rights  to  the  territory  of  Or- 
egon. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  directed 
to  furnish  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  each 
of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  and 
to  the  governors  of  the  several  states  and  territories 
of  the  Union.” 

Tennessee.  Public  Debt.  It  is  a source  of  state 
pride  (says  the  Nashville  whig)  that  while  some  of 
our  sister  commonwealths  are  but  just  emerging 
from  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  past  seven  years, 
and  others  are  apparently  yielding  to  hopeless  em- 
barrassment, the  credit  of  Tennessee  has  at  no  period, 
during  the  trying  times  referred  to,  been  compromit- 
ted.  Nor  is  it  likely,  from  present  appearances,  that 
any  future  contingency  will  subject  her  citizens  to 
the  mortification  of  state  failure,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  upon  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  public 
debt.  A feiv  figures,  derived  from  authentic  sources, 
will  afford  all  reasonable  assurances  on  this  point. — 
For  convenience  we  shall  discard  fractions. 

The  public  debt  of  Tennessee,  nominally  stated 
from  the  amount  of  state  bonds  issued,  is — 

State  bank  six  per  cents,  1868,  $1, 000, 000 

Union  bank,  fives,  1848,  ’53,  ’58,  500.000 

Improvement  5j  percents,  1866,  266,000 

Improvement  fives,  1868  to  1874,  1,520,000 

$3,286,000 

These  items  have  been  reduced,  and  the  bonds  to 
all  practical  purposes  cancelled,  as  follows: 
Improvement  fives,  held  by  slate  bank,  $226,000 
Improvement  fives,  surrendered  by  the 
Charleston  Railroad  company,  and  can- 
celled by  the  governor  a few  months 
since,  32,000 

Improvement  fives,  received  by  the  gov- 
ernor a few  days  since  from  the  Union 
bank,  in  exchange  for  an  equal  amount 
of  the  state  shares  in  that  institution, 


21,000 


$279,000 

This  leaves  the  real  indebtedness  of  the  state 
$3,007,000.  A further  reduction,  amounting  to 
something  like  $30,000,  will  be  made  a few  days,  by 
an  exchange  of  stock  with  the  Planters’  bank  of  Ten 
nessee,  under  the  act  of  1842. 

Ohio.  The  value  of  taxable  property  in  Ohio  for 


several  years  past,  has  been  as 

foilowsy-showmg  a 

rapid  increase: 

1832 

$74,343,032 

1838 

$106,953,018 

1833 

78.019.526 

1839 

1 11.224,197 

1834 

75.593,302 

1840 

112.037.861 

1835 

93,743,060 

1841 

128  353,657 

1836 

85,812,382 

1842 

132,343,836 
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Western  river  navigation. — Operations  of  the  U. 
S.  snag  boats  in  the  improvement  of  the  Western  rivers. 
The  boats  of  the  United  States  employed  in  the  re- 
moval of  snags  ar.d  other  obstructions  in  the  w'estern 
waters,  are  now  in  successful  operation,  and  it  is 
matter  of  importance  Lo  ascertain  the  effects  produc- 
ed. We  have  before  us  the  statistics  of  their  ope- 
rations (or  the  last  fifteen  months,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised at  the  magnitude  of  the  results.  Tne  quantity 
of  snags  removed,  and  the  number  of  trees  felled  on 
the  banks,  are  quite  astonishing. 

In  the  report  of  the  topographical  department  is 
an  abstract  of  the  report  of  Col.  Long,  from  the  of- 
fice of- the  improvement  ol  western  rivers,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  abstract  of  the  results 
of  the  snag  business: 

The  boats  employed  were  the  snag  boats- Heliopo- 
lis, Archimedes,  Samson,  Sevier,  and  Gopher.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  their  operation  to  the  30th 
June,  1844: 

Obstructions  removed. 

Roots  and  Impending 
Snags.  stumps.  trees. 

Ohio  river  118  00  4 

Mississippi  2,104  33  5,421 

Missouri  1,659  00  102 

Arkansas  3,903  9,883  38,665 


Total  7,784  9,926  44,194 

This  is  the  operation  of  tiiat  year,  which  included 
about  nine  months  of  working  lime. 

The  following  is  the  obstructions  removed  in  the 


three  following  months,  which  we  have  copied  from 
the  office  of  improvement  of  wes4ern  rivers: 
Obstructions  removed 

During  the  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  1844. 

R-oots,  &c.  Stumps,  &c.  Imp.d’g 
Snags,  from  shore,  blasted.  trees. 
Mississippi  2,058  308  00  5,807 

Missouri  2,791  00  00  00 

Ohio  607  6,164  975  18 


Total  5,456  6,572  975  5,825 

The  total  number  of  obstructions  removed  in  fif- 
teen months  are  as  follows: 

Snags  13,240 

Roots,  logs,  and  stumps  16,498 

Stumps  and  roots  blasted  975 

Impending  trees  removed  50,019 


Total  89,732 

No  language  can  describe,  better  than  these  statis- 
tics do,  the  vast  number  of  obstructions  and  dangers 
on  the  western  waters;  the  necessity  of  government 
action  lo  remove  them,  and  the  indefatigable  labors 
of  the  United  States  officers  in  this  useful  but  not 
very  brilliant  service.  These  tables  relate  only  to 
the  snag  business  below  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  on 
the  rivers  beyond.  The  appropriation  for  this  busi 
ness  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1844,  was 

$102,802 

Actually  expended  91,362 


Balance  11,440 

Appropriation  for  present  fiscal  year  $180,000 

It  is  estimated  that  this  will  be  nearly  expended. 
The  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $240,000. — 
This  amount  will  probably  be  appropriated. 

In  looking  over  the  report  we  find  that  the  expan 
ses  of  running  a snag  boat  one  year  is  a little  less 
than  its  original  cost.  The  total  cost  of  building 
snag  boats  is,  large  double  snag  boat  $25,000;  single 
light  draught,  $10,000. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  another  large  double  snag 
boat,  and  two  light  ones  for  the  coming  year.  The 
fleet  will  then  consist  of  eight  active  boats  and  two 
or  three  transports.  These  will  be  removed  from 
river  to  river,  and  place  to  place,  according  to  the 
climate  and  the  stage  of  water! 

While  at  Louisville,  we  visited  the  ‘Hercules’  and 
‘Kite,’  lying  at  New  Albany,  nearly  finished.  For 
the  kind  of  boats,  they  are  of  very  superior  work- 
manship. Captain  Tyson,  of  the  Hercules,  has  been 
from  the  first  in  this  business,  and,  in  fact,  was  the 
most  efficient  agent  in  the  operations  of  Capt.  Shreve 
upon  Red  River.  He  explained  to  us  the  mode  of 
operation  employed. 

The  Hercules  is  the  strongest  boat  we  ever  saw, 
though  not  the  largest.  Its  length  is  150  feet,  and 
its  breadth  72  feet.  It  has  a reverse  shear  of  16 
inches.  It  has  4 boilers  of  42  inches  diameter  and 
22  feet  length.  It  has  two  engines  connected  to- 
gether. The  boat  draws  3 feet  2 inches  water.  The 
apparatus  for  raising  snags  is  iri  the  midst,  in  the 
space  between  two  boats,  connected  by  heavy  tim- 
bers and  heavy  platform.  First  comes  the  butter, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  butt  down  the  rampant  snags, 
sawyers,  and  planters,  which  have  their  roots  im- 
bedded in  the  , river  and  the  upper  part  raised  in  the 
pir.  The  butter  is  a huge  cross-.wood  work,  lined 
v.  ilh  iron,  which  connects  the  bows  of  the  two  twin 
boats.  It  is  composed  of  very  heavy  timbers,  care- 
fully fixed  on  the  boats.  When  a sawyer  with  its  root 
in  the  river  throws  its  head  above,  steam  is  put  upon 
the  boat,  and  the  butter  is  run  furiously  against  ih 
planter.  Often  the  effect  is  such  as  to  throw  the 
planter  entirely  over,  making  a summer-set.  An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  danger  and  power  of  these 
imbedded  trees,  when  such  a machine  as  this  is  ne- 
cessary to  throw  them  down. 

The  apparatus  for  pulling  up  the  snag  is  different. 
A double  frame  work  arises  amidships,  one  part  pa- 
rallel to  the  other — on  these  are  geared  great  wheels 
which  turn  an  iron  shaft.  On  this  shaft  winds  the 
iron  chain  which  being  fastened  to  the  snag  is  wound 
up  by  steam  power.  This  iron  shaft  is  cast  mid 
weighs  10,000  lbs.  Tne  main  purchase  chain  is  2| 
inches  in  diameter.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
strength  of  this  chain  we  were  shown  a link  which 
was  snapped  in  too  by  a snag,  as  easily  as  a twig  in 
the  hands. 

We  have  said  enough  in  the  above  description  to 
show  what  great  dangers  and  difficulties  beset  t[ie 
navigation  of  western  rivers,  and  what  an  arduous 
service  is  that  of  the  United  States  officers  engaged 
in  this  business. 

The  improvements  in  progress  on  the  upper  Ohio 
are  of  a difierent  character.  There  snags  are  less 
frequent,  and  the  impending  trees  are  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed. The  great  obstacle  is  the  sand  bars,  which  I 


make  out  from  the  points  and  islands.  1 he  remedy 
for  this  is  the  erection  of  wing  dams — which  jutting 
out  from  the  shore  at  proper  points  force  the  current 
into  the  channel,  and  thus  deepen  it.  Capt.  Sanllers 
reports  twenty-seven  wing  dams,  now  in  course  of 
construction.  The  one  at  Meigs  Island  between 
Steubenville,  and  Wheeling,  is  completed  and  entire- 
ly successful.  The  dam  at  Captain  Island  has  been 
increasing,  and  deepening  the  channel.  The  dam  at 
Trap  is  successful  in  deepening  the  channel  at  White 
Ripple.  We  therefore  conclude,  that  when  the  im- 
provements on  the  upperOhio  are  completed,  the  na- 
vigation will  be  open  at  all  seasons. 

From  the  retrospect  we  have  given  above,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  great  work  of  improving  western 
waters  is  fairly  begun,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for 
congress  to  keep  a consistent  course  to  accomplish  a 
most  beneficial  work  for  western  commerce. 

[ Cincinnati  Chron. 

The  Welland  canal  competition. — Projected 
communication  through  Canada  to  Lake  Huron  by  ivhich 
500  miles  ivill  be  saved.  As  an  argument  that  should 
rouse  the  people  of  Western  New  York  to  exert 
themselves  in  preserving  the  trade  on  the  Erie 
canal,  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
British  government  have  it  in  contemplation  not  only 
to  divert  the  trade  through  her  colonial  province  of 
Canada,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  canal 
into  a stiip  canal;  but,  when  that  long  cherished  pro- 
ject shall  have  been  fully  effected,  to  construct  ano- 
ther channel  from  Toronto  to  Lake  Simcoe.  The 
distance  from  Toronto  to  this  lake  is  only  45  or  42 
miles.  The  waters  of  this  small  lake  unite  with 
what  is  termed  the  Georgian  Bay.  This  latter  lake 
or  bay  opens  into  Lake  Huron,  and  also  connects - 
with  the  channel  that  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior 
on  a due  northwest  line  from  Lake  Ontario.  Such 
a channel  would  be  more  direct  and  shorter  by  some 
five  or  six  hundred  miles  than  the  circuitous  and  often 
dangerous  passage  around, through  Lakes  Erie  and  St- 
Clair,  to  places  on  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  those 
farther  west.  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  late  governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  is  understood  to  have  been  indefati- 
gable in  his  efforts  to  effect  this  short  and  important 
opening  to  the  western  states  and  territories — an  en- 
terprise from  which  he  was  diverted  only  by  the  dis- 
turbances which  happened  during  the  time  of  his 
administration.  A glance  at  the  map  will  satisfy  any 
one  of  the  obvious  advantage  of  this  enterprise  to 
the  British  colony  and  people.  No  one  can  suppose 
that  they  will  lose  sight  of  it.  Besides  affording  a 
passage  less  by  some  five  or  six  hundred  miles  to 
Chicago  and  the  western  states  and  territories  gene- 
rally— a channel  from  Lake  Ontario  might  be  cut  in 
a direct  line  and  afford  a better  passage  than  the  zig- 
zag course  around  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Superior.  The 
project  of  opening  that  great  inland  sea  to  the  en- 
terprise of  American  citizen  has  been  several  times 
agitated  in  congress  and  elsewhere.  Its  agitation,  it 
is  supposed,  will  be  renewed  this  winter  in  congress. 
A canal  might  be  constructed  around  the  falls  of  St. 
Mary  for  the  sum  of  about  $400,000 — a distance  of 
one  mile  and  a half  only. 

If  this  great  work  is  opened,  it  will  unlock  to  the 
commercial  world  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on 
the  globe — the  lake  being  not  less  than  380  nsiies  in 
length  and  130  in  width.  Its  white  fisheries  now  in 
their  infancy,  but  yet  destined  to  rival  the  celebrated 
cod  fisheries  of  Newfoundland — its  immense  and  in- 
exhaustible mines  of  copper  and  lead — its  forests  of 
timber  and  the  vastextentof  territory  adjoining,  offer 
considerations  of  great  national  importance  in  its  fa- 
vor. The  shores  of  this  vast  sea  are  now  sealed  to  the 
westward  flow  of  emigration',  almost  as  much  as  the 
far  distant  hanks  of  the  Oregon.  From  the  prospect 
that  our  government  will  open  to  the  commercial 
enterprize  of  its  citizens  that  lake,  and  from  the  al- 
ready vastly  accumulated  western  trade,  how  import- 
ant th  j t not  only  Western  New  York  should  strug- 
gle to  preserve  the  trade  of  the  vast  west,  but  also 
that  the  western  states  should  move  on  this  subject. 
They  would  no  doubt  be  temporarily  benefitted  by 
the  passage  of  their  products  through  the  Welland 
canal — but  should  they  favor,  and  be  the  means  of 
securing  to  the  British  the  advantages  of  their  trade, 
they  would  lose,  in  time,  the  commerce  of  the  more 
distant  west;  hence  their  interests  as  well  as  Wes- 
tern New  York,  require  them  to  unite  in  preventing 
not  only  the  trade  of  Lake  Erie,  but  also  that  of 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Superior, 
from  being  diverted  to  enrich  a foreign  government 
and  people.  [Buffalo  Com.  Mv. 

Comparative  international  trade.  The  pub- 
lished returns  represent  the  total  amount  of  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  Austria  at  about  700,000,001)  francs, 
which  the  Journal  de  Debats,  of  Paris  says,  would 
place  in  her  the  seventh  rank  of  commercial  powers, 
which  may  thus  be  classed:  England  3 1-2  milliards; 
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France  2 l 5;  United  States,  1 3-10;  German  Union 
and  House  To  n«,  each  1 1-5  milliards;  Netherlands 

720.000. 000;  Austria  700,000,000;  Russia,  680,000,- 

007.  The  monarchy,  contains  a population  of  about 

37.000. 000  inhabitants. 

Teas.  Imports  and  exports.  The  following  state- 
ment of  import  s into  the  United  States, ’and  exports 
from  New  York  for  the  year  1844,  may  be  relied  on 
as  correct: 

Import  of  1814,  direct  from  China,  into  the  United 

^ 1 3 1 0S 

Hyson  and  Young  Hyson  lb. 7,293,532 

Hyson  Skin  and  Twankav  1,714,298 

Gunpowdej  and  Imperial  1,061,657 


Total  Green 


10,069,487 

Black  4,153,112 

Export  of  1844,  from  the  port  of  New  York. 
Hyson  and  Young  Hyson  lb. 263, 772 

Hyson  Skin  68,492 

Gunpowder  and  Imperial  107,251 


Total  Green 


Black 


439,515 

133,256 


New  Orleans.  The  Picayune  gives  the  following 
comparative  value  of  exports,  and  amount  of  impost 


duties  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  last  three 

years. 

Years. 

Exports. 

Duties. 

1842 

$42,713,341 

$811,910 

1843 

45,526.854 

1,103,212 

1844 

54,394,842 

1,636,054 

The  duties  for  November  and  December,  1844,  are 
partly  estimated. 

Lake  trade.  Chicago.  The  following  statement 
of  imports  into  Ihe  port  of  Chicago  exhibits  a won- 
derful increase  over  last  year.  Salt  has  fallen  off 
slightly  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Wabash  canal 
— the  section  of  that  state  bordering  on  the  Wabash 
river  drawing  its  supplies  through  that  chanenl. 

Comparative  statement  of  imports  of  sawed  lum- 
ber, oak  timber,  staves,  salt,  and  coal  for  the  year 
1843  and  1844. 

1843.  1844. 

Sawed  lumber  ft  7,545,142  19,160,407 

Square  timber  16,000  66,478 

Staves  ps  80,000  137,000 

Salt  bbls  28,038  27,432 

Coal  tons  225  2,008 

Commerce  of  Sandusky.  The  following  is  a state- 
ment of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  the 
port  of  Sandusky,  O.  during  the  year  1844. 

487,211  bushels  wheat  $380,023  38 

2010  do.  corn  844  20 

9,888  bbls.  Dork  69,216  00 

1,307  do.  beef  5,228  00 

36,267  do.  flour  154,177  25 

1,621  do.  lard  16,210  00 

625  kegs  do.  2,812  00 

788  do.  butter  3,940  00 

256  bbls.  tallow  3,584  00 

3,179  do.  timothy  seed  14,305  50 

1,301  do.  clover  seed  18,214  00 

2,222  casks  ashes  44,440  00 

97  bbls.  ginseng  1,940  00 

175  do.  Fruit  525  00 

45  do.  beeswax  1,125  00 

141,331  lb.  wool  46,635  33 

6,200  do.  feathers  2,170  00 

34,578  do  paper  rags  1,037  30 

1,277  do  hides  4,597  20 

104  pkgs.  fur  14,560  00 

5,657  sheep  pelts  4,212  75 

1,274  live  hogs  3,822  00 

156  rolls  leather  - 3,900  00 

815  tons  ground  plaster  6,520  00 

124  bbls.  water  lime  217  00 

501  bbls.  cranberries  1,503  00 

520  do  crude  do  2,340  00 

1,000  cds.  stone  3,200  00 

450  bbls.  bxs.  sundries  2,500  00 

Imports. 

17,462  bbls.  salt  $19,654  75 

1,043  M.  feet  pine  lumber  10,430  00 

1,235  M.  pine  shingles  2,570  00 

122  cds.  shingle  bolts  915  00 

450  bbls.  fish  2,700  00 

400  do.  beer  2,800  00 

500  do.  whiskey  4,500  00 

130  tons  stone  coal  1,170  00 

do  merchandise 

[Buffalo  Com.  Advertiser. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  The  principal  articles  received 
at  Oswego,  from  Lake  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  season 
of  1844. 

The  imports  of  wheat,  as  will  be  seen,  are  near  one 


and  a half  millions  of  bushels,  and  the  three  car- 
goes of  the  Essex,  the  Charleston,  and  the  Darning, 
iost  on  lake  Ontario,  would  have  carried  the  quantity 
considerably  above  the  mark. 

Lake  imports — -1844. 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Corn 

Potatoes 

Flour 

Pork 

Hams 

Beef 

Whiskey 

Lard 

Ashes 

Fruit 

Beeswax 

Beer 

Tallow 

Fish 

Cider 

Vinegar 


bu.  1,445,897 
1,610 
17,920 
1,171 
250 

bblsl09,614 

12,502 

1,462 

4,320 

485 

4,664 

14,429 

1,153 

87 

82 

707 

795 

50 

18 


Grass  &.  other  seep  1,739 


Do 
Do 
Butter 
Cheese 
Lard 
Leather 
Castings 
Ginseng 
Glass 
Scrap  iron 
Arrivals 


bush  7.232 
lb. 4, 500 
tubs.  17,907 
casks.  12,716 
kegs. 3, 736 
bxs. 30 
lb.  12,368 
pkgs  21 
bxs. 1,044 
lb  14,840 
1,775 


Lumber 
Shingles 
Staves 
Cedar 
Tobacco 
Dry  goods 
Iron 
Iron 
Iron 

R.  R.  Iron 
Pig  Iron 

wool 

wool 

Skins  & furs 

Grindstones 

Grindstones 

PI  ides 

Rags 

Rags 

Stoves 

Stoves 

Paper 

Hemp 

Coal 

Hops 

Eggs 

Leather 

Feathers 

Skins 

Beans 

Clearances 


ft.  19,560,997 
1,370,609 
216,168 
cords. 859 
hhds.35 
bxs  992 
pks  902 
tons  93 
bars. 267 
tons. 112 
466 
10.54, 905 
bis. 976 
pks. 408 
lb. 25, 576 
no. 926 
3,160 
bbls. 431 
lb. 144, 081 
tons. 41 
no. 65 
bbls. 378 
lb. 9, 283 
tons. 58 
bbls. 148 
casks. 46 
rls.95 
sacks. 7 
no. 5,095 
casks. 24 
1,685 


Manufactures  of  akron.  During  the  past  season 
the  mills  in  Akron  have  manufactured  flour  as  foL 
lows: 

Beach  stone  mills  bbls. 35, 219 

Centre  17,721 

City  10,837 

Etna  26,037 

Cascade  33,607 


Total  123,118 

Last  yoar  the  total  number  of  bbls.  made  there 
was  115,000 — an  increase  this  year  of  8000  bbls.  This 
does  not  show  the  full  capacity  of  the  mill  by  at  least 
12,U00  bbls.  as  several  of  them  stopped  grinding  for 
a time  last  spring,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
wheat. 

Calculating  four  and  a half  bushels  of  wheat  the 
barrel,  the  above  123,118  bbls.  would  required: 

bushels. 544, 031 

Received  by  wagon3  182,655 


Received  by  canal  371,366 

Last  season  150,000  bushels  wheat  were  received 
there  by  wagons  from  the  surrounding  country,  an 
increase  of  this  year  over  last  of  about  32,000  bush- 
els. 


Commercial  marine  of  f.urope.  The  Austrian 
Lloyd  publishes  the  following  statement,  their  ap- 
proximate estimate  we  presume,  of  the  several  com- 
mercial navies  of  European  states. 

States.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

Great  Britain  23,152  3,047,418 

France  13,845  5S9.517 

Norway  & Sweden  5,450  471,772 

Holland  . 1,195  275,084 

Prussia  835  222,094 

Two  Sicilies  9,174  213,193 

Austria  6,199  _ 203,551 

Turkey  2,220  ’ 182,000 

Sardinia  3,522  167  360 

Denmark  3,036  , 153,408 

Greece  3, 269  137,558 

Portugal  798  80,525 

Spain  2,700  80,000 

Bremen  215  63,052 

Plamburg  237  57,102 

Hanover  * 545  56,682 

Russia  242  50,705 

Ionian  Islands  2,183  48,662 

Mecklenburg  327  46,260 

Roman  States  950  38,000 

Belgium  289  27,416 

Tuscany  774  25,512 

Lucca  180  20,000 

Lubeck  71  4,752 

American  manufactures.  A large  meeting  was 
held  at  Manchester  on  the  17th  ult.  to  urge  upon 
the  government  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  cotton. 
The  mayor  presided  and  the  principal  speech  was 
made  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Greg,  lateM.  P.  from  Manches- 


ter. After  speaking  of  the  amount  of  the  tit*.* 
amounting  to  .£600,000  a year  on  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  and  of  other  circumstances  which  made 
its  remission  exceedingly  desirable,  be  directed  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  com- 
pe'ition  to  which  English  manufactures  were  expos- 
ed from  the  United  States,  which  they  had  to  fear 
far  more  extensively  and  immediately  than  from  any 
other  quarter.  His  remarks  on  this  subject  are  en- 
tirely too  long  for  us  to  copy; — but  their  interest  and 
importance  lead  us  to  present  an  abstract  of  his 
statements.  The  United  Stales,  he  said,  had  every 
advantage  in  having  the  raw  material  on  the  spot, 
and  in  having  to  pay  no  duty,  and  the  cost  of  freight 
and  insurance  of  cotton  to  Boston  and  other  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  was  just  half  of  what  it  cost  to  bring  it 
to  Liverpool.  The  entire  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  matter  of  freights, 
insurance,  and  duty  amounted  to  13 i per  cent,  on 
cotton  at  7d.  a pound. 

In  the  minute,  and  he  believed  perfectly  accurate 
statementof  the  Glasgow  memorial,  it  was  put  much 
higher  on  cotton  at  3d.  a pound  showing  an  advan- 
tage of  25  per  cent.,  and  on  the  other  which  cost 
2^d.  per  lb.  not  less  than  36  per  cent,  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  over  the  English  manufacturer 
who  had  to  oompete  wilh  him.  This  advantage 
amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  about  Jd.  per  lb.  on 
the  average  of  cotton;  and  adding  to  that  the  great 
advantages  which  the  Americans  possessed  in  their 
moving  power,  water  power  being  almost  unlimited, 
and  costing  25  per  cent,  only  of  what  Bri  Lh  steam 
power  oosts,  and  a little  further  advantage  which 
they  had  in  the  flour  for  their  sizing,  it  amounted, 
he  said,  to  a clear  advantage  of  Id.  per  lb.  on  all  the 
cotton  consumed,  or  10  per  cent,  on  the  bulk  of  the 
coarse  goods,  and  15  per  cent,  on  ooarse  yarns. 

After  these  estimates,  Mr.  Greg  proceeded  to  say: 
With  these  immense  advantages,  could  any  one 
wonder  at  the  rapid  increase  of  American  manufac- 
tures, or  that  that  they  should  supply  all  their  own 
consumption?  for  we  must  not  suppose  that  English 
goods  had  been  excluded  from  the  American  market 
hy  t-heir  high  tariff,  for  ooarse  goods  had  been  long, 
long  excluded,  by  the  very  low  price  at  which  they 
were  produced  by  the  Americans  themselves.  In 
1823  the  entire  manufactures  of  America  amounted 
only  to  1,763  packages  (the  valuation  not  given);  in 
1827  to  2,494  packages;  in  1830  to  5,306;  in  1833  to 
13,207.  Subsequently  the  value  of  the  manufactur- 
ed produce  was  given  in  dollars.  In  1834  it  amount- 
ed to  $2,085,000,  a considerable  increase  over  the 
preceding  year;  in  1835  to  $2,356,000;  in  1838  to 
$3,758,000;  in  1839  to  $2,975  000;  in  1840  to  3,549,- 
000;  in  1841  to  3,122,000;  in  1842  to  $4,500,000,  and 
for  1843  the  estimate  in  Messrs  Jones,  Gibson  & 
Ord’s  circular  was  between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,- 
000.  It  was  also  known  that,  in  1843  one  half  of 
the  exports  to  China  had  consisted  of  American 
domestics — that  is  to  say,  the  expoit  to  China  of 
American  domestics  was  equal  to  one-half  the  entire 
shipments  from  Europe  and  America.  (Hear.) 

In  the  circular  he  had  just  referred  to,  of  the  date 
of  September,  1843,  under  the  head  of  '‘domestics,” 
it  was  observed,  “This  article  is  interfered  and  suc- 
cessfully competed  with  iu  all  foreign  markets  by 
the  Amerioan  manufactures,  and  will,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  ere  long  be  entirely  superseded 
by  them.”  Such  were  their  prospects  in  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  houses  in  this  town, 
who  had  very  extensive  connexions  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  But  to  establish  more  completely  this 
very  important  point,  whether  they  were  or  were 
not  to  be  beaten  by  their  rivals  in  America,  he  would 
read  some  extracts  from  letters  from  the  Indian  and 
South  American  markets. 

From  Buenos  Ayres,  Messrs.  John  Anderson  & 
Co.  wrote,  in  March,  1844.  "Having  had  establish- 
ments on  the  River  Plate,  both.at  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  sale  of  British  manufactures 
for  the  last  25  years,  we  have  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  that  there  were  large  imports  into  these 
markets  of  cotton  gooes  manufactured  in  the  United 
States;  and,  if  such  competition  shall  continue  as  it 
has  done  for  the  last  few  years,  “it  will  almost  com- 
pel us  to  decline  receiving  consignments  of  goods 
made  in  this  country,  particularly  of  course  do- 
mestics.” 

Then,  on  the  opposite  side  of  America,  from  Val- 
paraiso and  Lima,  Messrs,  Gambling,  Brothers  & 
Co.  reported  that  the  competition  of  the  American 
manufactures  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
was  increasing,  and  would  become  more  active  as 
the  skill  of  the  American  weavers  increased;  whilst 
in  the  China  market,  which  bad  lately  drawn  in  all 
its  supplies  of  yarn  from  Great  Britain,  large  a_ 
mounts  of  these  goods  were  sent  from  the  Unite(j 
Stales.  There  was  also  very  important  evidence 
on  this  point  from  the  house  of  Graham  & Co.  Qf 
Glasgow,  who  had  dealt  in  these  articles  in  almost 
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eve/ y part  of  the  known  world,  and  who  stated  that 
they  had  been  obliged  to  abridge  their  consignments 
to  all  these  markets,  compared  with  what  they  had 
sent  in  former  years.  The  accounts  from  Manilla, 
China,  the  West  Indies  and  Canada,  were  all  to  the 
same  tenor,  discribing  the  American  goods  as  uni- 
formly gaining  ground  in  the  markets.  Two  days 
ago  he  had  received  a letter,  not  addressed  to  him, 
but  written  by  a leading  manufacturer,  dated  the 
15th  of  November,  1844,  which  contained  some  im- 
portant information  as  to  the  probable  result  of 
American  competition.  It  appeared  that  large  ex- 
tensions of  their  manufacturing  system  were  con- 
templated, and  that  they  were  now  about  to  enter 
into  the  producsionof  twist,  an  article  to  which  they 
had  scarcely  as  yet  turned  their  attention. 


than  those  of  American  will  also  take  place  in  the 


are  as  follows: 

American.  Kilo,  Hlids. 

No,  1.  Virginia  400,000  about  670 

“ Kentucky  500,000  900 

“ Maryland  400,000  1,100 

No.  2.  Virginia  2,000,000  3,360 

“ Kentucky  2,000,000  3,640 

“ Maryland  2,000,000  5,500 


Total  7,300,000  15,170 


The  other  descriptions  required  will  consist  of  135,- 
000  kilo  of  Havana;  130,000  do.  Java;  20,000  do.  Va- 
rinas;  1,000,000  do.  Hungary;  and  10,000,000  segars. 

[Ly ford's  Bait.  Com.  Journal. 


Such,  we  very  well  know,  is  not  the  light  in  which 
it  is  viewed  by  him  who  moved  it,  and  by  many  of 
those  who  voted  for  it.  But  there  are  some  gentle- 
men, it  is  equally  well  known,  whose  purpose  of 
“annexation,”  without  regard  to  constitutional  im- 
pediments, has  been  openly  avowed.  At  this  mo- 
ment we  have  before  us,  in  a New  York  paper,  an 
extract  from  the  Charleston  Mercury,  the  organ  of 
a numerous  and  talented  party  in  the  stale  in  which 
it  is  published,  which  declares,  that  “it  is  an  insult 
to  the  south  to  keep  Texas  out  of  the  Union;”  that 
“if  the  act  (of  annexation)  is  unconstitutional,  it  is  * 
justifiable  by  your  own  base  perfidy  (accusing  thus  of 
perfidy  the  north,  as  having  interfered  wjlh  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  south)  in  first  violating  the  constitution 
in  respect  to  us  in  this  vital  particular;”  and  conclu- 
ding its  observations  on  the  subject  (still  addressing 
“the  north”)  as  follows: 

“So  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  you  have 
destroyed  the  constitution;  and  will  you  quote  it  to 
us?  Your  hypocrisy  is  as  shallow  as  your  treachery 
is  base,  and  we  know  not  which  most  to  despise 
your  impudence  or  your  wickedness.  Constitution 
or  not,  we  will  have  Texas!" 

The  view  which  we  take  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion involved  in  this  joint  resolution  has  the  sanction 
of  every  authority,  legal  or  political,  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that 
congress  cannot  make  a contract  with  a foreign  nation; 
that  the  legislative  power  never  can  do  that  which  can  be 
done  by  treaty;  and  that  ivhatever  requires  the  consent  of 
another  nation  belongs  to  the  treaty  power,  and  can  only 
be  regulated  by  it. 

In  presence  of  this  great  constitutional  impedi- 
ment io  the  action  of  congress  on  the  subject,  all  con- 
siderations of  expediency,  and  ever,  of  moral  or  por 
litical  right,  connected  with  this  measure,  important 
and  momentous  as  we  have  heretofore  shown  them 
to  be;  fade  away,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  into 
absolute  insignificance. 

The  house  of  representatives,  therefore,  by  its  de- 
cision on  Saturday  last,  overleaping  the  barrier  of 
the  constitution,  and  calling  upon  the  senate  to  fol- 
low its  example,  has  placed  the  public  peace  and  ho- 
nor, involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  this  government  in  their  proper  orbits, 
emphatically  and  finally  at  the  arbitrament  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States. 

To  that  august  body,  which  has  so  often  thrown  its 
shield  over  the  constitution  of  the  country,  is  now 
presented  the  issue,  whether  they  will  give  their 
consent  to  do  that  by  legislation  which  can  only  be 
done  by  treaty,  and  which  they  themselves  have  de- 
clared to  be  unwise  and  inadmissible  in  that  more 
solemn  form?  Whether  they  will  permit  their  con- 
stitutional rights  to  be  stricken  down,  the  public 
peace  and  the  public  faith  to  be  compromised,  and 
the  Union  itself — this  happy  Union  of  the  old  thir- 
teen and  their  legitimate  offspring — ultimately  and 
surely,  though  it  maybe  distantly,  rent  asunder,  and 
those  who  are  now  brothers  and  members  of  the 
same  glorious  family  to  become  aliens  and  strangers, 
by  this  ill-starred  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people?  We  trust  in  heaven,  fortifying  the  stern 
patriotism  of  that  elevated  body,  to  guide  them  to 
the  same  decision  which  they  have  heretofore  pro- 
nounced, and  save  the  country  from  reproach  and 
disaster.  God  forbid  that  we  should  counsel  the  re- 
jection of  that  which  could,  in  our  opinion,  add  to 
the  safety,  or  redound  to  the  honor  and  happiness,  of 
this  great  republic!  But,  seeing  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  measure  immediate  war,  the  dishonor  of 
violated  public  faith,  the  reproach  of  the  world,  the 
condemnation  of  history,  and,  in  the  distant  future, 
ruin  to  this  fair  Union,  formed  by  a common  origin 
and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  revolution  and  the 
toils  of  Washington  and  his  venerated  compatriots, 
we  cannot  be  silent.  We  should  be  faithless  to  our 
duty  if  we  did  not  protest  and  beseech  to  the  end — 
trusting  to  that  providence,  which  has  thus  far  so 
kindly  watched  over  this  favored  country,  to  avert 
the  consummation  of  an  act  so  full  of  danger,  present 
and  prospective, 

We  have  not  the  heart  at  present  to  go  any  further 
into  the  particulars  of  last  week’s  doings;  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  passage  by  the  senate  of 
a bill  to  establish  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  per- 
fection of  which  into  a law  will  be  a credit  to  the 
present  congress. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled: 
The  memorial  and  remonstrance  of  the  religious  so- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  the  state  of  N.  York  and  Ver- 
mont, and  parts  adjacent,  respectfully  showeth — 

That  your  memorialists  learn,  with  regret,  that  it 
is  proposed  to  annex  the  state  of  Texas  to,  and  in- 
corporate it  with,  the  states  of  this  Union;  and,  be- 
lieving, as  they  do,  that  the  consummation  of  this 
measure  would  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery,  and 


I^'tsburg — The  lake  trade.  The  trade  between 
Pillsburg  and  the  takes,  by  way  of  the  line  of  canals 
uniting  Beaver  on  the  Ohio  river  with  Cleveland  on 
take  Erie,  is  steadily  increasing  in  extent  and  impor- 
tance. The  new  and  more  direct  channel  which 
has  just  been  completed  to  the  town  of  Erie,  on  the 
take,  will  doubtless  give  a fresh  impetus  to  this  advan- 
tageous internal  commerce.  We  find  in  in  the  Bea- 
ver, Pa.  Argus  the  following  statement  of  the  course 
nd  character  of  the  trade  by  the  first  named  route 
during  the  past  year: 

“Our  Pittsburg  friends  will  observe  that  their  pro- 
ductions form  a considerable  portion  of  the  ascending 
trade — our  line  opening  for  them  a market  for  17,780 
boxes  of  glass,  and  over  eight  millions  pounds  of  Iron. 
As  the  blanks  furnished  from  Harrisburg  do  not  enu- 
merate nails,  they  are  put  down  with  the  “sundries,” 
which  item  of  near  four  million  pounds,”  Mr.  Boies 
tells  us,  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  that  impor- 
tant item  of  Pittsburg  manufacture — making  near 
six  thousand  tons  of  iron  and  nails. 


Freight  IJp. 

Down. 

Total. 

Merchandize-lbs. 

2,847,739 

239,124 

3,176,861 

Iron,  pig,  ca’gs,  lbs 

531,890 

157,687 

689,577 

Do  bar,  sheet,  do. 

7,629.033 

35,260 

7,664,296 

Flour  barrels 

261 

32,654 

32,925 

Wheat,  bushels 

43,029 

9.861 

52,890 

Corn,  &c.  do. 

2,664 

2,664 

Clover  and  seeds  bu. 

4,244 

4,244 

Potatoes 

288 

610 

898 

Sailed  Beef,  bbls. 

125 

125 

do.  Pork 

17 

17 

Bacon,  bbls. 

154,100 

154,100 

Fish 

32 

418 

440 

Butter  and  cheese,  lbs.  3,523  6,015,669 

6,019,592 

Hard  and  tallow,  lbs. 

18,625 

18-625 

Salt,  bush 

26,249 

267 

26,516 

Feathers,  lbs. 

1,029 

4,586 

5 615 

Wool  do 

1,430 

275,805 

277,235 

Cotton  do 

81.465 

81,465 

Hemp  do 

4,360 

4,360 

Tobacco  do 

431  430 

431,430 

Rawhides,  do 

1,77.6 

1,776 

Whiskey,  &c.,  galls. 

4,320 

17,821 

23,141 

Groceries, 

4,691,464 

6,257 

4,700,721 

Oil,  galls. 

27,332 

3,267 

30,589 

Gypsum,  tons 

100 

100 

Furniture,  lbs. 

91,942 

482,728 

574,600 

Window  glass,  boxes 

17,758 

17,758 

Rags,  lbs. 

163.478 

/ 39,287 

202,765 

Copper  and  tin 

49,559 

42,559 

Lime,  bush. 

210 

210 

Bricks,  number 

49,164 

8,000 

57,174 

Timber 

4,540 

4,540 

Sawed  lumber,  feet 

64,126 

161,831 

225,960 

Staves,  &c.,  lbs. 

28,650 

544,931 

573,609 

Shingles,  no- 

80,500 

340,500 

431,000 

Sundries,  lbs. 

3,958,881  5,501,236 

9.360,117 

No.  boats  cleared 

1,277 

791 

2,068 

Passengers,  miles  tra- 

velled 

154,566 

114,952 

269,618 

Sugar  crop  of  Guiana-  “Guiana,  with  a popu- 
lation of  85,000  slaves  of  all  ages  and  denomination 
whose  labour  is  applied  to  every  requisite  purpose, 
has  shipped  a cpop  of  35,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of 
nearelv  a ton  each,  whilst  Jamaica  with  a population 
of  311^000,  produced  only  53,100  hhds.”  So  fertile 
is  the  soil  of  Guiana,  that  6000  pound  of  ^ugar  per 
acre  is  considered  a fair  return.  The  estate  of  Ma- 
ry Hope”  has  produced  8000  pounds  per  acre.” 

[Cor.  Nat.  Jut. 

Tobacco. — Quantity  for  the  French  regie  for  the  year 
1845.  We  have  been  favored  by  a commercial  house 
of  this  city  with  an  extract  of  a letter,  by  which  we 
learn,  that  7,300,000  kilogrammes  of  American  to- 
bacco will  be  required  for  the  supply  of  the  French 
government  for  the  year  1845,  and  must  be  compos- 
ed of  two  qualities,  classed  No.  1 and  No.  2,  as  may 
seen  below.  The  biddings  will  be  as  heretofore", 
at  Paris,  and  take  place  Jan.  28th;  and  on  the  30th 
t-  the  same  month,  biddings  of  other  descriptions 


Auction  Duties.  During  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1844,  (he  amounts  paid  to  the  state  by  the  following 


Myers,  Claghorn  & Co.,  $7,161  40 

Furness,  Brinley  & Co.,  6,280  16 

Claghorn  & Hill,  3,201  12 

Davies,  Stevenson  & Co.,  2,488  21 

G.  W.  Lord,  2,049  60 

Richards  & Bispham,  1,089  24 

M.  Thomas  & Son,  473  68 

Moses  Nathans,  60  02 

Total,  $22,803  43 


Total,  $22,803  43 


ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 


The  National  Intelligencer,  of  the  27th  Jan.,  says 

The  eighth  week  of  the  session,  has  closed  un- 
der circumstances  calculated  to  fill  with  apprehen- 
sion and  alarm  the  minds  of  all  who  think  as  we  do 
of  the  great  subject  which  has  occupied  the  whole 
time  of  one  house  of  congress  and  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  for  the  last  three  weeks.  We 
refer  ot  course  to  the  proposition  for  the  immediate 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  by  act  of  congress, 
of  the  territory  and  government  of  Texas.  ° 

The  debate  on  this  subject  was,  acbording  to  the 
understood  determination  of  a caucus  of  the  “demo- 
cratic” members  held  on  the  Saturday  night  prece- 
ding, brought  to  a close  on  Saturday  last,  at  two 
o’clock;  and  the  house  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the 
propositions  before  it.  The  result  of  the  trials  of 
strength  of  the  different  propositions  was  the  pas- 
sage^by  a majority  of  twenty  two  votes,  of  the  joint 
resolution  introduced  some  days  ago  by  the  Hon. 
Milton  Brown,  a whig  member  from  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  with  an  amendment,  accepted  by  him, 
limiting  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Texas  to  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line.  This 
proposition  united  a majority  in  its  favor,  because 
iess  exceptionable  in  its  details  than  any  other 
which  had  been  presented,  though  equally  open  with 
them  to  the  gravest  of  the  objections  which  lie, 
against  any  action  whatever  upon  the  subject  under 
existing  circumstances. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
house  ol  representatives,  congress  is  to  exercise  the 
power  of  admitting  into  the  Union  the  territory  of 
Texas— a territory  equally  foreign  to  the  United 
States,  whether  regarded  as  an  independent  govern- 
ment or  a province  of  Mexico. 

This  decision  by  (he  house  oF  representatives  in- 
volves, in  our  opinion,  the  exercise  of  a power  which, 
if  it  belongs  to  the  government  of  the  United  States’ 
at  all,  belongs,  in  the  first  stage  (of  annexation)  ex- 
clusively to  those  branches  of  the  government  which 
are  invested  with  the  authority  to  make  contracts 
with  foreign  powers,  and  cannot  be  exercised  by 
congress,  as  proposed,  without  a violation  of  the  con- 
stitution. Texas  is  either  an  independent  power, 
capable  of  disposing  of  her  own  destiny,  or  she  is 
not.  if  she  be,  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  sen- 
ate, in  joint  action  with  the  executive,  is  necessary 
to  make  a compact  (treaty)  with  her.  If  she  be  not, 
she  is  a province  of  Mexico,  with  which  nation  the 
United  States  is  at  peace,  and  can  only  be  annexed, 
or  admitted  into  this  Union,  whether  ^ith  or  without 
the  conditions  specified  in  the  joint  resolution,  by  a 
compact,  or  treaty,  with  Mexico,  formed  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  in  these  but  explicit 
terms:— “He  (the  president)  shall  have  power,  by, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  pre- 
sent  concur.” 

This  provision  of  the  constitution  is  “the  supreme 
taw  of  the  land;”  and  no  action  by  congress,  short  of 
revolution,  can  overrule  or  set  aside  this  “supreme 
law.”  The  joint  resolution  which  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  house  of  representatives,  there- 
fore can,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  only  be  sustain- 
ed as  a revolutionary  movement. 
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place  in  jeopardy  that  peace  and  harmony  which 
now  happily  exist  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
they  feel  it  to  be  an  incumbent  and  religious  duty  re- 
spectfully, but  earnestly,  to  remonstrate  against  such 
annexation. 

The  views  and  opinions  of  your  memorialists,  in 
relation  to  slavery,  are  well  known: — They  are  not 
of  recent  origin — nor  are  they  connected,  in  any  de- 
gree, with  party  or  sectional  feelings. 

The  greatest  part  of  a century  has  elapsed  since  the 
predecessors  of  your  memorialists — influenced  by 
what  they  believe  it  to  be  the  will  of  Him,  who  is  no 
respector  of  persons — and  who,  it  is  declared  “made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men” — emancipated  their 
own  slaves,  at,  what  then  appeared  to  be,  a great  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice.  At  a still  earlier  period  and  near 
half  a century  before  the  foreign  slavelrade  was  de- 
clared by  law  to  be  piracy,  the  religious  society  o( 
Friends  forbade  all  participation  in  it,  and  impelled 
by  the  same  sense  of  religious  duty  which  now 
prompts  it  to  approach  the  national  legislature,  ceas- 
ed not  to  importune  those  in  authority  to  prohibit 
the  unrighteous  traffic. 

Slavery  originated  in  a dark,  and,  comparatively 
barbarous  age; — at  a time  when  the  political  and  ci- 
vil rights  of  man  were  little  understood,  and  less  re- 
garded;— when  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  op- 
pressed the  nations,  and  subjected  the  people  to  grie- 
vous and  cruel  sufferings.  Against  these  violations 
of  human  rights,  the  members  of  this  religious  society 
have  ever  sustained  a peaceable,  but  firm  and  unwa- 
vering testimony — and  even  sealed  that  testimony 
with  their  blood. 

In  the  progress  of  time,  it  pleased  the  King  of 
kings — by  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  his  dear  son — 
to  soften  the  hearts  of  rulers,  and  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  ihe  people,  until  we  have  seen,  even  in  the 
despotisms  of  the  old  world,  a greatly  ameliorated 
condition  of  the  subject,  and  the  shackles  rapidly 
falling  from  the  limbs  of  the  slave. 

That  the  example  of  the  free  political  institutions 
of  this  country,  has  exerted  a powerful  influence  in 
improving  the  condition  of  mankind,  will  scarcely 
admit  of  a doubt; — and  yet  your  memorialists  have 
to  deplore  that  she  is  in  danger  of  being  the  last  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  her  own  beneficent  and  right- 
eous principles  to  all  who  may  justly  claim  -an  inter- 
est in  them — to  ail  who  are  made  in  the  image  of 
Him,  who,  we  have  solemnly  declared,  “created  all 
men  equal,  ahd  endowed  them  with  certain  inaliena- 
ble rights,”  including  “liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness!” Against  every  measure  which  may  deepen 
and  fasten  this  foul  stain  upon  the  character  of  our 
beloved  country,  and  retard  the  progress  of  free  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  world,  by  the  contradiction 
it  involves  and  the  imputation  it  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify, that  our  love  of  liberty  is  selfish  and  exclusive 
— your  memorialists  earnestly  and  solemnly  remon- 
strate. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  colored  man  is  compre- 
hended in  the  plan  of  redemption  accomplished  by 
Him,  who  died  for  all  men;  if  he  be  a man,  in  the 
sense  signified  in  the  divine  injunction,  “Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  unto  them,”  then  the  fact  of  our  depriving  him  of 
freedom,  and  preventing  his  “pursuit  of  happiness,” 

13  as  gross  a violation  of  the  spirit  and  precepts  of 
our  holy  religion,  as  it  is  incompatible  with  our 
boasted  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 

Your  memorialists  are  aware  that  this  subject  is 
one  of  great  delicacy:  They  are  not  insensible  to  the 
obstacles  to  genera)  emancipation:  but  being  fully 
persuaded  that  He,  to  whom  “the  nations  are  but  as 
the  dust  of  the  balance” — and  who  will  “judge  them 
in  righteousness,” — is  calling  for  this  sacrifice  at  the 
hands  of  the  American  people;  and  believing  that  to 
nations,  as  to  individuals,  who  sincerely  seek  his  aid, 
he  will  ‘provide  a way  where  there  seemeth  no  way,’ 
and  will  sustain  them  by  his  outstretched  arm,  in  ev- 
ery honest  effort  to  discharge  an  incumbent  duty,  your 
memorialists  cannot  hesitate  in  urging  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  and  noble  work  of  universal  free- 
dom. They  do  so  with  the  less  hesitation  because 
they  believe  that  even  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
master  will  ultimately  be  promoted  by  it;  and  they 
are  impelled  by  a serious  apprehension  that,  if  not 
performed  in  mercy,  the  work  will  be  accomplished 
in  judgment,  and  attended  by  an  awful  retribution: — 
for  they  coincide  in  opinion  with  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  statesmen,  that  it  will  be  found 
(should  such  a conflict  occur)  that  the  Almighty  has 
no  attribute  winch  can  take  sides  with  “the  oppres- 
sor.” 

Your  memorialists  apprehend,  moreover,  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  will  involve  this  country  in  war. 

They  had  indulged  the  hope  that  corrected  views 
of  the  benign  religion  of  the  Prince  of  peace  were 
hastening  the  day  when  “nation  should  no  longer  lifl 
up  sword  against  nation,  nor  learn  war  any  more.” 

History  furnishes  ample  evidence  that  wars  have 


mostly  arisen  from  the  pride  of  princes  and  their  lust 
of  empire;  that  nations  have  often  been  deluged  with 
blood,  and  subjected  to  the  most  dire  calamities,  by 
causes  and  considerations,  regarding  which,  the  peo 
pie — those  upon  whom  the  burdens  and  the  miseries 
of  war  devolve — had  little  knowledge  and  felt  less  in 
terest;  that  wars  have  frequently  been  waged  by  un- 
principled rulers,  to  divert  the  attention  of  an  op- 
pressed people  from  their  own  sufferings.  But  the 
mitigation  of  despotic  sway,  which  modern  times 
have  witnessed,  has  produced  a repose,  which  awa- 
kens a cheering  hope  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
philanthropist.  Should  a country,  upon  which  the 
Gracious  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  has 
shed  the  choicest  of  his  blessings;  a country  every 
way  fertile,  and  extensive  beyond  the  possibi lily  of 
speedy  occupation,  be  the  first  to  interrupt  this  re- 
pose, and  to  unsheath  the  sword  for  the  acquisition  of 
additional  territory,  great  and  fearful  indeed  must  be 
the  responsibility  it  assumes,  and  awful  the  retribu- 
tion it  may  justly  apprehend. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  your  memorialists — that  war,  under  any 
and  every  circumstance,  is  forbidden  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  they  respectfully  urge — what  they  ap- 
prehend few  will  deny — that  if  there  be  any  one  great 
and  prominent  principle  clearly  inferable  from  the 
example  and  precepts  of  the 'Author  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion— of  Him,  whose  advent  was  announced  by  the 
heavenly  anthem,  “Gn  earth  peace,  and  good  will 
towards  men” — it  is  a principle  of  love  and  forbear- 
ance which  would  prevent  war,  except  upon  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  a stern  and  imperious  necessity. 

If  this  be  admitted  as  a sound  view  of  Christian 
doctrine  does  it  not  present  a strong  inducement  for 
the  representatives  of  the  American  people  to  pause, 
and  deliberately  weigh  the  motives  which  prompt, 
and  the  consequences  which  may  follow,  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  slates  of  this  Union. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  a meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  religi- 
ous society  of  Friends  aforesaid,  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  26th  day  of  the  12th  month,  1844. 

HENRY  HINSDALE,  Clerk. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says: 

A letter  from  our  correspondent  at  Washington 
says: — “We  have  strong  hopes  here  of  getting  some 
of  the  annexation  propositions  through  both  houses 
of  congress,  before  its  adjournment.  Many  of  our 
friends  prefer  the  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  but  I am  rather  of  the  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Dromgoole’s  project  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  northern  domoorats  prefer  it, 
upon  the  ground  of  its  obviating,  in  their  opinions 
the  constitutional  objection.” 

“Mr.  ‘Horse-SJioe  Robinson’  sneeringly  points  to 
Governor  Wright’s  message,  as  throwing  a cold 
blanket  upon  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  W. 
does  not  introduce  the  annexation  by  name — and  Mr. 
Kennedy  concludes,  that  the  governor  is  dodging  the 
subject.  The  New  York  Herald  also  relies  upon 
his  silence,  and  upon  Mr.  Stetson’s  speech,  as  con- 
clusive evidences  of  a disposition  which  the  Herald 
is  pleased  to  hatch  from  his  own  brains,  on  the  part 
of  the  N.  York  democrats  to  cut  the  south — to  unite 
the  northern  democracy  upon  northern  principles — 
and  even  to  strike  up  something  like  a coalition  be- 
tween the  democrats  and  the  whigs.  The  whole  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a gratuitous  suggestion — unworthy 
of  the  sagacity  of  its  editor — and  scarcely  less  ridic- 
ulous than  the  fiction  of  the  Richmond  Whig,  in  its 
most  novel  and  ingenious  supposition,  that  Mr.  Polk 
means  to  conduct  his  administration  upon  whig  prin- 
ciples. We  must  caution  our  friends  in  both  sections 
of  the  country,  against  the  unfounded  visions  of  the 
press.  We  scoui  the  idea  of  any  movement  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Silas  Wright,  or  of  any  of  our  democra- 
tic friends  in  New  York,  or  in  the  north,  against  the 
broad  interests  of  the  great  democratic  party. 

In  the  Mexican  chamber  of  deputies,  on  the  11th 
ultimo,  the  intercepted  letters  of  Santa  Anna  to  his 
ministers  were  read.  In  these  letters  he  gives  us  to 
understand  how  easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  put  down 
the  revolution.  In  one  of  them,  written  to  Senor 
Rejon,  he  says: — “I  have  just  learned  the  election 
of  Polk  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States;  so 
we  must  prepare  for  war  with  that  republic.” 


GENERAL  JACKSON  ON  THE  FLORIDA 
TREATY. 


In  debate  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
Texas  annexation,  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland  af- 
firmed that  General  Jackson  had  expressed  his  de- 
cided approbation  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  made  un- 
der Mr.  Monroe’s  administration  in  1819,  surrender- 
ing our  claim  to  the  province  of  Texas,  and  that  his 
letters  would  show  the  fact.  The  Globe  called  for 


(he  publication  of  these  letters;  a paragraph  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  replied  that  they  were  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  representatives.  The 
editor  of  the  Globe  then  took  the  pains  to  procure 
copies  of  them  from  Mr.  Gouverneur,  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  has  published  them.  There  is  but 
one  letter  of  General  Jackson,  and  another  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  to  which  General  Jackson’s  is  a reply  It 
appears  that  in  April,  1820,  the  year  after  (he  treaty 
was  made,  General  Jackson  had  expressed  a desire 
to  lay  down  his  military  commission.  Mr.  Monroe 
wrote  to  him  to  dissuade  him,  appealing  to  his  patri 
otism,  and  in  the  course  of  the  letter,  took  occasion 
to  make  the  apology  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  General 
Jackson,  in  replying,  consented  to  continue  in  the 
public  service,  said  that  we  ought  for  the  present  to 
be  content  with  the  Floridas,  and  expressed  a very 
deoided  opinion  that  the  possession  of  Texas  was  not 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  our  southwestern  frontier. 
It  seems  clear  to  us  that  Mr.  Kennedy’s  declaration 
is  not  made  out.  To  say,  a year  after  Texas  has 
been  surrendered  by  treaty,  “that  we  ought  for  the 
present  to  be  content  with  the  Floridas,”  is  saying 
what  it  would  require  a vastdeal  ofingenuity  to  wrest 
into  a deliberate  approval  of  the  terms  of  that  treaty 
as  the  wisest  thing  that  could  be  done  at  the  time  it 
was  made.  [JY.  y.  Evening  Post. 

MR.  MQNROE^S  LETTER. 

Washington,  May  23,  1820. 
“Dear  sir:— I sent  you  lately  a copy  of  the  last 
message  to  congress  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  affairs, 
and  I now  seize  the  first  moment  of  leisure  to  acl 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  15th  of  April 
last.  I have  long  known  your  wish  for  retirement 
and  that  yon  have  looked  to  the  adjustment  of  our 
differences  with  Spain  as  the  period  when  it  should 
take  place.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  oppose  any  obsta- 
cles to  your  wish;  but  still  candor  requires  that  I 
should  state  to  you  such  facts  as  you  ought  to  take 

into  view  in  making  your  decision  on  the  subject. 

Our  differences  with  Spain  are  not  settled,  nor  is  it 
certain  that  they  will  be  by  the  Cortes  on  its  first 
meeting.  And  should  that  not  take  place,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  at  what  time  they  will  be  settled.  The 
change  of  government  in  Spain — some  progress  be- 
ing made  in  favor  of  a better  system — made  delay 
after  it  was  known,  expedient  and  proper.  A movel 
ment  against  Florida,  then,  would  have  been  repre- 
sented, as  being  against  the  Cortes.  The  Missouri 
question  has  also  excited  feelings  and  raised  difficul- 
ties of  an  internal  nature,  which  did  not  exist  before. 
Some  parts  of  our  Union  became  less  anxieus,  even 
for  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  while  others  not  con- 
tent with  that,  were  desirous  of  taking  possession 
also,  of  Texas.  Many  disliked  any  movement  for  a’ 
territory,  which  we  might  take  when  we  pleased,  lest 
it  might  produce  hostilities,  and  the  injury  of’ our 
commerce  and  revenue.  On  full  consideration 
therefore,  of  all  circumstances,  and  particularly  of 
the  change  in  Spain,  further  delay  was  recommend- 
ed, as  you  have  seen  by  the  message. 

“Having  long  known  the  repugnance  with  which 
the  eastern  portion  of  our  Union,  or  rather  some  of 
those  who  have  enjoyed  its  confidence  (for  I do  not 
think  that  the  people  themselves  have  any  interest  or 
wish  of  that  kind,)  have  seen  its  aggrandizement  to 
the  west  and  south,  I have  been  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  be  content  with  Florida  for  the 
present,  and  until  the  public  opinion  in  that  quarter 
shall  be  reconciled  to  any  further  change.  In  1735 
’6  an  attempt  was  made  to  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  prevent  our  progress  in  that  direction. 
When  we  reflect  how  gigantic  our  growth  has  since 
been  there— that  we  have  acquired  the  Mississippi 
and  both  its  ban.k3— have  erected  eight  states  in  that 
quarter — and  made  provision  for  more,  I think  wa 
ought  to  pause  before  we  push  matters  to  a danger- 
ous extremity.  I mention  these  circumstances  to 
show  you  that  our  difficulties  are  not  with  Spain 
alone,  but  are  likewise  internal,  proceeding  from  va- 
rious causes,  which  certain  men  are  prompt  to  seize 
and  turn  to  the  account  cf  theiF  own  ambitious 
views. 

“Most  of  the  governments  of  Europe  are  unsettled 
The  movement  has  assumed  a more  marked  charac- 
ter in  Spain;  but  a like  spirit  exists  in  Great  Britain* 
France,  Prussia,  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany’ 
and  in  Italy.  Where  this  will  terminate,  or  what 
will  be  its  intermediate  course,  is  uncertain,  as  it 
likewise  is  what  effect  it  will  produce.on  the  contest 
between  Spain  and  the  colonies.  The  policy  here 
hath  been  to  throw  the  moral  weight  of  the  United 
States*in  the  scale  of  the  colonies,  without  so  deep  a 
compromitment  as  to  make  ourselves  a party  to  the 
war.  We  have  thought  that  we  even  rendered  them 
more  service  in  that  way  than  we  should  have  done 
by  taking  side  with  them  in  the  war,  while  we  secur- 
ed our  own  peace  and  prosperity.  Our  ports  were 
open  to  them  for  every  article  they  wanted.  Our 
good  offices  are  extended  to  them,  with  every  power 
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In  Europe,  and  with  great  effect.  Europe  has  re- 
mained a tranquil  spectator  of  the  contest;  whereas 
had  we  joined  the  colonies,  it  is  presumable  that  sev- 
eral powers  would  have  united  with  Spain. 

“The  effort,  however,  of  the  colonies  has  been  to 
draw  us  into  the  contest,  in  which  they  have  been 
supported  by  a party  among  ourselves,  not,  as  I con- 
fidently believe,  to  benefit  them,  but  to  make  an  im- 
pression unfavorable  to  the  administration.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a recognition  of  any  of  the  colonies,  if  it 
did  not  make  us  a party  to  the  war,  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  France  made  her,  would 
have  no  effect,  but, be  a dead  letter;  and  if  it  made  us 
a party,  it  would,  gs. already  observad,do  more  harm 
than  good.  Should  any  event  force  us  into  a war, 
which  we,  of  course,  wish  to  prevent,  the  whole  en- 
ergies of  the  nation  might  be  called  into  action,  in 
which  case  your  aid  would  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. A respectable  attitude,  in  land  and  naval 
force,  and  in  fortifications  along  the  coast,  during 
this  troubled  state  of  the  world,  is  the  best  expedient 
to  prevent  war,  and  to  carry  us  with  safety  and  hon- 
or through  it,  in  case  it  should  be  inevitable.  I have 
seen  with  some  surprise,  propositions  made',  tending 
to  involve  us  in  a war,  and  others  to  reduce  the  ar- 
my, and  by  the  same  persons,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  inconsistent. 

-’Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  I leave  it  entirely 
to  yourself  to  decide,  whether  to  remain  in  the 
service,  or  to  retire  at  this  time.  1 well  know  that, 


TREATY  WITH  CHINA. 


The  subjoined  message  was  communicated  to  the 
house  of  representatives  on  Wednesday  22d  inst.  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States: 

Washington,  January  22,  1845. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I communicate  herewith  an  abstract  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  concluded  at  Wang  Hiya  on  the  3d  of 
July  last,  and  ratified  by  the  senate  on  the  10th  inst. 
and  which,  having  also  been  ratified  by  the  emperor 
of  China,  now  awaits  only  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions in  China;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
special  mission  authorized  by  congress  for  this  pur- 
pose has  fully  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment,  so 
far,  of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  appointed, 
and  in  placing  our  relations  with  China  on  a new 
fooling,  eminently  favorable  to  the  commerce  and 
other  interests  of  the  United  States, 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  our 
national  concerns,  actual  and  prospective,  in  China, 
I submit  to  the  consideration  of  congress  the  expedi- 
ency of  providing  for  the  preservation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  subsisting  relations  of  amity  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Chinese  government,  either 
by  means  of  a permanent  minister,  or  commissioner 
with  diplomatic  functions,  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
of  the  Mahometan  states.  It  appears  by  one  of  the 
wherever  you  may  be,  you  will  always  be  ready  to  e.x[racts  annexed,  that  the  establishment  of  the  Bri- 
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obey  the  call  of  your  country  in  any  extremity.  But 
whether  yoyr  being  in. service,  may  not  have  a ten- 
dency to  prevent  such  extremity,  and  have  a happy 
effect  on  other  important  interests  of  our  country,  es- 


pecially in  preserving  order  along  our  frontiers,' is  to 
be  decided.  Whatever  your  decision  may  be,  be  as- 
sured that  my  entire  confidence  and  most  friendly 
and  affectionate  regards  will  always  attend  you,  as 
Will  those  of  Mrs.  Monroe  and  my  daughter,  for  Mrs. 
Jackson.  “JAMES  MONROE.” 

gen.  jackson’s  reply  to  mr.  monroe’s  letter. 

“Hermitage,  near  Nashville, 

“June  20,  1820 

“Dear  iir: — I returned  from  my, tour  to  the  south 
and  southeast  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  instant, 
when  I received  your  very  friendly  and  interesting 
letter  of  the  23d  of  May  last,  which  (I  have  read  with 
great  interest  and  attention.  Omits  perusal  and  con- 
sideration, 1 have  determined  to  remain  in  service 


tish  government  in  China  consists  both  of  a plenipo- 
tentiary and  also  of  paid  consuls  for  all  the  five 
ports,  one  of  whom  has  the  title  and  exercises  the 
functions  of  consul  general;  and  France  has  also 
a salaried  cousul  general;  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  seem,  in  like  manner,  to  call  for  some 
representative  in  China  of  a higher  class  than  an  or- 
dinary commercial  consulate. 

I also  submit  to  the  consideration  of  congress  the 
expediency  of  making  some  special  provisions  by 
law  for  the  security  of  the  independent  and  honor- 
able position  which  the  treaty  of  Wang  Hiya  con- 
fers on  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  or  doing 
business  in  China.  By  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
fifth  articles  of  the  treaty,  (copies  of  which  are  sub- 
joined in  eitensoj  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
China  are  wholly  exempted,  as  well  in  criminal  as 
in  civil  matters,  from  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chinese  government,  and  made  amenable  to  the  laws 


until  the  situation  of  Europe  fully  develops  itself  and  ! a"d  ?ubjec!  t0  the  jurisdiction  of  the  appropriate  au- 
our  affairs  with  Spain  are  brought  to  a final  clos'e.  thorilies  of  the  United  States  alone.  Some  action  on 

“Although  retirement  has  been,  and  still  is  the  first  tbf,  Part  ot  conSress  seems  desirable,  in  order  to  give 
object  of  my  wishes,  yet  so  long  as  it  is  believed  that  ful1  effect  t0  these  important  concessions  of  the  Chi 
my  military  service  may  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  nese  Sovernment-  JOHN  TYLER, 

my  country,  in  any  way,  my  exertions  belong  to  her. 

I have  hitherto  made  and  it  is  still  my  duty  as  a pa- 
triot to  make,  my  private  interest  and  views  subser- 
vient to  my  country’s  good.  I have,  therefore,  up- 
on due  consideration  and  reflection  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  your  interesting  letter,  resolved  not  to  re- 
tire from  service  so  long  as  my  continuing  may  pro- 
mote the  welfare,  safety,  and  happiness  of  our'eoun- 
try.  I am  well  aware,  as, sog)nr  gs  you  believe  the 
situation  of  our  affairs  will  permit  of  my  retiring 
without  injury  to  our  country,  you  will  notify  me 
thereof,  and  permit  me  to  retire.  Until  then,  my 
private  wishes  and  feelings  must  bend  to  what  may 
be  conceived  will  promote  the  public  good. 

‘‘•The  view  you  have  taken  of" the  conduct  pursued 
by  our  government,  relative  to  South  America,  in 
my  opinion  has  been  both  just  and  proper,  and  will 
be  approved  by  nine-tenths  of  the  nation.  It  is  true 
it  has  been  attempted  to  be  wielded  by  certain  dema- 
gogues to  the  injury  of  the  administration;  but,  like 
all  other  base  attempts,  has  recoiled  on  its  authors; 
and  I am  clearly  of  your  opinion  that,  for  the  present, 
we  ought  to  be  content  with  the  FJoridas— fortify 
them,  concentrate  our  population,  confine  our  fron- 
tier to  proper  limits  until  our  country,  to  those  limits, 
is  filled  with  a dense  population;  it  is  the  denseness 
of  our  population  that  gives  strength  and  security  to 
our  frontier.  With  the  Floridas  in  our  possession, 
our  fortifications  completed,  Orleans,  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  west,  is  secure.  The  Floridas  in  pos- 
session of  a foreign  power,  you  can  be  invaded,  your 
fortifications  turned,  the  Mississippi  reached,  and  the 
lower  country  reduced.  From  Texas,  an  invading 
enemy  will  never  attempt  such  an  enterprise;  if  he 
does,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  as- 
serted on  the  floor  of  congress  on  this  subject,  [ will 
vouch  that  the  invader  will  pay  for  his  temerity. 

“Present  Mrs.  Jackson  and  myself  to  Mrs.  Mon 
roe  and  your  daughters  and  Mr.  Gouverneur  affec- 
tionately, and  receive  for  yourself  our  best  wishes  for 
your  happiness  through  this  life,  and  that  of  your 
amiable  family;  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  high  res- 
pect and  esteem,  your  most  obedient  servant 

“ANDREW  JACKSON. 

“James  Monroe,  president  of  the  United  States.” 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  TREATY. 

The  annexed  is  an  abstract  of  the  treaty,  which, 
with  other  documents,  accompanied  the  above  mes- 
sage: 

The  preamble  sets  forth  that  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire,  desiring  to  es- 
tablish firm,  lasting,  and  sincere  friendship  between 
the  two  nations,  have  resolved  to  fix,  in  a manner 
clear  and  positive,  by  means  of  a treaty  or  general 
convention  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  the  rules 
which  shall  in  future  be  mutually  observed  in  the 
intercourse  of  their  respective  countries.  For  which 
desirable  object,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  conferred  full  power  on  the  commissioner,  Caleb 
Cushing,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  China,  and  the  Au- 
gust Sovereign  of  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire  on  his  min- 
ister and  commissioner  extraordinary,  Tsiyeng,  of  the 
imperial  house,  a vice  guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent, 
governor  general  of  the  Two  Kwangs,  and  superin- 
tendent general  of  the  trade  and  foreign  intercourse 
of  the  five  ports. 

Art.  1.  Provides  that  there  shall  be  a perfect  and 
universal  peace  and  a sincere  and  cordial  amity  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ta 
Tsing  Empire. 

Art.  2.  Provides  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
resorting  to  China  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  will 
pay  the  duties  of  import  and  export  prescribed  in 
the  tariff  annexed  to  the  treaty,  and  no  other  duties 
or  charges  whatever;  and  that  the  United  States  shall 
participate  in  any  future  concession  granted  to  other 
nations  by  China. 

Art.  3.  Provides  for  the  provision  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  five  ports  of  Kwang-chow,  Hiya- 
men.  Fa-chow,  Ningpo,  and  Sbang-hai. 

Art.  4.  Provides  for  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  import  and  sell  of  buy  and  export,  all  manner  of 
merchandise  at  the  five  ports. 

Art.  6.  ^Limits  the  tonnage  duty  on  American  ships 
to  5 mace  per  ton,  if  over  150  tons  registered  bur- 
den, and  1 mace  per  ton  if  of  150  tons  or  less. — 
Also  provides  that  such  vessel  having  paid  tonnage 
at  one  of  the  five  ports,  shall  not  be  subject  to 


pay  a second  tonnage  duty  at  any  other  of  said  fiv 
ports. 

Art.  7.  Boats  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
&c.,  exempts,  &c.  from  the  payment  of  tonnage 
duty. 

Art.  8.  Provides  for  authorising  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  China  to  employ  pilots,  servants, 
linguists,  laborers,  seamen,  and  packers  for  whatever 
necessary  service. 

Art.  9.  Provides  for  the  employment  and  duties  of 
custom  house  guards  for  merchant  vessels  of  the  U. 
States  in  China. 

Ar.  10.  Provides  that  securities  of  vessels  shall 
deposite  their  ships’  papers  with  the  consul,  and 
make  a report,  &.c.  within  forty-eight  hours  after  their 
arrival  in  port,  forbids  the  discharge  of  goods  without 
a permit;  and  authorises  the  vessel  to  discharge  the 
whole  or  a part  only  of  the  cargo,  at  discretion  or  to 
depart  without  breaking  bulk. 

Art.  11.  Prescribes  the  mode  of  examining  goods 
in  order  to  the  estimation  of  the  duty  chargeable 
thereon. 

Art.  12.  Provides  for  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures  at  the  five  ports. 

Art.  13.  Provides  for  the  time  and  mode  of  paying 
duties;  tonnage  duties  being  payable  on  the  admit- 
tance of  the  vessel  to  entry;  and 

Art.  14.  Forbids  the  transhipment  of  goods  from 
vessel  to  vessel  in  port,  without  a permit  for  the 
same. 

Art.  15.  Abolishes  the  hong  and  other  monopolies 
and  restrictions  on  trade  in  China. 

Art.  16.  Provides  for  the  collection  of  debts  due 
from  Chinese  to  Americans,  or  from  Americans  to 
Chinese,  through  the  tribunals  of  the  respeclive  coun- 
tries. 

Art.  17.  Provides  for  the  residence  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  the  construction  by  them  of  dwel- 
lings, store-houses,  churches,  cemeteries,  and  hospi- 
tals, and  regulates  the  limits  of  residence 

and  trade  permitted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  the  five  ports  and  the appertaining  there- 

to. 

Art.  18.  Empowers  citizens  of  the  United  States 
freely  to  employ  teachers  and  other  literary  assist- 
ants, and  to  purchase  books  in  China. 

Art.  19.  Provides  the  means  of  assuring  the  per- 
sonal security  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
China. 

Art.  20.  Provides  that  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
having  paid  duties  on  goods  at  either  of  the  said  ports, 
may  at  pleasure  export  the  same  to  any  other  of  the 
five  ports  without  paying  duty  on  the  same  a second 
time. 

Art.  21.  Provides  that  subjects  of  China  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  China,  charged  with 
crimes,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction, each,  of  the  laws  and  officers  of  their  respec- 
tive governments. 

Art.  22.  Provides  that  the  merchant  vessels  may 
freely  carry  between  the  five  ports  and  any  country 
with  which  China  may  happen  to  be  at  war. 

Art.  23.  Provides  for  reports  to  be  made  by  con- 
suls of  the  United  States  of  the  commerce  of  their 
country  in  China. 

Art.  24.  Provides  for  the  mode  in  which  com- 
plaints or  petitions  may  be  made  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  by 
subjects  of  China  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States, 
and  controversies  between  them  adjusted. 

Art.  25.  Provides  that  all  questions  in  regard  to 
rights,  whether  of  person  or  of  property,  arising  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  regulated  by  the  au- 
thorities of  their  owe  government. 

Art.  26.  Provides  for  the  police  and  security  of 
merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters 
of  China,  and  the  pursuit  of  and  punishment  of  pira- 
cies on  the  same  by  subjects  of  China. 

Art.  27.  Provides  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
vessels  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  wrecked  on 
the  coast,  or  driven  by  stress  of  weather  or  other- 
wise into  any  of  the  ports  of  China. 

Art.  28.  Provides  that  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
their  vessels  and  property,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  embargo,  detention,  or  other  molestation  in 
China. 

Art.  29.  Provides  for  the  apprehension  in  China  0k 
mutineers  or  deserters  from  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  the  delivering  up  of  Chinese  criminals  taking 
refuge  in  the  houses  or  vessels  of  the  Americans;  and 
the  mutual  prevention  of  acts  of  disorder  and  vio- 
lence; and  that  the  merchants,  seamen,  and  other  ci- 
tizens ot  the  United  States  in  China,  shall  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  appropriate  officers  of  their 
own  government. 

"Art.  30.  Prescribes  the  mode  and  style  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  officers  arid  private  individuals 
respectively  of  the  two  nations. 

Art.  31.  Provides  for  the  transmission  of  commu- 
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nications  from  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  imperial  court. 

Art.  32.  Provides  that  ships  of  war  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  officers  of  the  same,  shall  be  hos- 
pitably received  and  entertained  at  each  of  the  five 
ports. 

Art.  33-  Provides  that  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
engaged  in  contraband  trade  or  trading  clandestinely 
with  such  of  the  ports  of  China  as  are  not  open  to 
foreign  commerce,  shall  not  be  countenanced  or  pro- 
tected by  their  government. 

Art.  34.  Provides  that  the  treaty  shall  be  in  force 
for  twelve  years,  or  longer,  at  the  option  of  the  two 
governments,  and  that  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the 
signatures  thereof. 

The  treaty  purports  to  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Wang  Hiya  the  3d  of 
July,  1S44,  and  is  signed — 

C.  CUSHING.  TS1YENG  (in  Manchu.) 

The  following  are  the  21st  and  25th  articles  at 
length: 

Art.  21.  Subjects  of  China,  who  may  be  guilty  of 
any  criminal  act  towards  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  arrested  and  punished  by  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities according  to  the  laws  of  China;  and  citizens  of 
the  United  Slates,  who  may  commit  any  crime  in 
China,  shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  punished  only 
by  the  consul  or  other  public  functionary  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  order  to  the  prevention  of 
all  controversy  and  disaffection,  justice  shall  be  equit- 
ably and  impartially  administered  on  both  sides. 

Art.  25.  All  questions  in  regard  to  the  rights,  whe- 
ther  of  property  or  persons,  arising  between  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  regulated  by  the  authorities  of  their 
own  government.  And  all  controversies  occurring 
in  China  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  subjects  of  any  other  government  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  treaties  existing  between  the  U.  States 
and  such  governments  respectively,  without  interfe- 
rence  on  the  part  of  China. 


'i  HE  RE-ANNEXATION  OF  CANADA. 


The  urgency  with  which  the  re  annexation  of  Texas 
has  been  pressed  by  the  south  seems  likely  to  stir  up 
a re-annexation  fever  at  the  north.  The  Detriot 
Daily  Advertiser  says  that  the  people  of  that  neigh- 
borhood are  generally  well  satisfied  with  the  union 
as  it  is,  have  never  sought  to  extend  its  limits  for 
their  own  sectional  advantage  against  the  wishes  of 
other  sections;  nay,  they  exhibited  a memorable  in- 
stance of  forbearance  during  the  late  Canadian 
troubles,  when  by  following  the  example  of  the  south- 
west they  could  have  poured  volunteers  across  the 
line  and  probably  have  found  a San  Jacinto  some- 
where on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Nevertheless  the  people  of  Detriot,  and  of  the 
regions  roundabout,  are  not  insensible  to  the  value 
of  the  country  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  them. 
Canada  a desirable  place;  it  produces  the  best  of 
ponies  and  potatoes.  The  largest  half  of  the  cata- 
ract of  Niagara  is  in  Canada  also;  and  it  belongs  to 
the  fitness  o(  things  that  such  a magnificent  roarer 
should  be  within  “the  area  of  freedom.” 

In  a political  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  acqui- 
sition of  Canada  would  add  strength  to  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  north. 

The  force  of  these  considerations,  or  of  others 
equally  powerful,  has  operated  upon  the  ardent 
minds  of  the  people  of  Michigan.  A petition  to 
congress  for  the  re-annexation  of  Canada,  contem- 
poraneously with  that  of  Texas,  is  in  circulation, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Advertiser,  among  the  citizens 
in  that  section.  The  prayer  of. the  memorialists  is 
that  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  Canada  may  be 
opened  with  the  British  government,  and  that  in  any 
proceeding  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  a provision 
may  be  inserted  that  the  same  shall  not  take  effect 
until  Canada  shall  have  been  also  annexed.  The 
reasons  set  forth  are  twofold:  First,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  south  demands  the  like  addition 
of  Canada  to  the  north,  in  order  to  preserve  the  just 
balance  and  equipoise  of  the  union:  Second,  that 
Canada  is  in  itself  a most  desirable  acquisition  to 
the  United  Slates,  with  a view  both  to  military  de- 
fence and  to  commercial  intercourse. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  reasons  which  are  consi- 
dered so  potential  in  lavor  of  the  acquisition  of  Tex- 
as apply  with  equal  if  not  greater  force  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Canada.  The  National  Intelligencer  has 
placed  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  latter  in  the 
line  of  comparative  analogy — thus: 

Like  the  other,  it  will  be  a “re-annexation;”  for 
Canada  and  the  present  United  States  were  once 
parts  of  the  same  empire. 

The  acquisition  of  Canada  will  be  a much  more 
positive  enlargement  of  the  “area  of  freedom”  than 


that  of  Texas;  for  Texas  already  enjoys  a republi- 
can government,  and  Canada  does  not. 

It  will  prevent  smuggling,  to  an  infinitely  greater 
extent;  for,  instead  of  a mere  interior  border,  little 
accessible  to  the  transportation  of  goods,  and  only 
three  hundred  and  ten  miles  long,  Canada  offers,  by 
a great  river,  a lake  and  water  access,  at  least  two 
thousand  miles  in  extent. 

It  will  be  far  more  advantageous  to  our  manufac- 
turers; for  Canada  contains  a vastly  larger  popula- 
tion than  Texas.  v 

The  annexalion  of  Canada  will  certainly  be  less 
hurtful  to  the  cotton-planting  states  than  that  of 
Texas;  for  it  will  not  bring  in  a competition  in  a 
production  already  excessive. 

To  the  sugar-planters  it  will  not  oppose  a rival; 
while  it  will  give  them  an  enlarged  market. 

Canada  is  not  so  fine  a grain  or  stock-growing 
country  as  a large  part  of  Texas  is  represented  to 
be;  and  must  therefore  be  a more  advantageous  ac- 
quisition to  the  west  and  northwest. 

It  will  still  better  secure  and  perpetuate  the  pecu- 
liar institution,  the  protection  of  which  is  a main 
argument  in  favor  of  the  other  measure;  for  it  will 
cut  off  the  intercourse  of  England  with  all  our  part 
of  this  continent,  and  remove  the  refuge  which  has 
long  existed  in  Canada  for  fugitives  slaves. 

It  might  be  further  shown  that  the  acquisition  of 
Canada  has  been  an  object  as  “steadily  pursued”  by 
the  United  States  as  the  policy  of  obtaining  Texas. 
Nor,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  have  the  efforts 
been  confined  to  negotiations.  We  have  more  than 
once  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  Canada  by 
force  of  arms  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion an'embassy  was  sent  to  Canada  by  the  continen- 
tal congress;  of  that  embassy  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton  was  one.  Subsequently  the  province  was 
invaded  by  our  troops;  the  city  of  Montreal  was 
taken;  under  the  walls_of  Quebec  the  life-blood  of 
Montgomery  was  poured  out.  Nor  did  our  efforts 
cease  here.  During  the  last  war  Canada  was  again 
invaded  more  than  once.  The  battle  of  the  Thames, 
where  Harrison  triumphed,  was  fought  on  Canadian 
grounds;  Gen.  Pike  fell  at  the  storming  of  York, 
now  Toronto;  the  trophies  of  Scott,  won  at  Lundy’s 
Lane  and  Chippewa,  were  the  trophies  of  an  inva- 
der. 

What  efforts  to  acquire  Texas,  made  within  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  period  of  twenty  years,  are  to  be  compar- 
ed to  these  struggles  for  the  possession  of  Canada, 
begun  at  the  beginning  of  our  own  war  of  indepen- 
dence, prosecuted  by  negotiations  first  and  signaliz- 
ed by  bloody  strife,  afterwards,  in  two  sanguinary 
wars! 

An  honorable  senator  made  it  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  for  favoring  the  annexalion  of  Texas  that 
so  many  Tennesseans  were  in  that  country.  There 
are  doubtless  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
Canada:  and  if  they  are  not  numerous  enough  at 
present  to  justify  us  in  taking  possession  of  that 
province,  the  prospect  of  future  re-annex'ation  may 
soon  send  the  requisite  number  across  the  border. 

Those  who  may  be  called  the  “Straightouts  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas”  maintain  that  Texas  has 
a right  to  come  into  the  Union  under  the  Louisiana 
cession  of  1803,  contending  that  by  that  treaty  the 
territory  of  Texas  was  made  a part  of  our  territory, 
and  that  no  subsequent  arrangement  of  boundaries 
can  be  a bar  against  the  right  of  Texas  to  be  under 
our  jurisdiction  if  she  chooses  to  claim  it  under  the 
treaty  of  1803. 

As  an  offset  to  this  the  Intelligencer  shows  that 
Canada  has  an  older,  as  well  as  a more  palpable 
claim  to  admisssion  into  the  union, 'for  it  was  dis- 
tinctly stipulated  in  the  articles  of  the  confederation 
(a  great  deal  older  than  the  Louisiana  treaty)  that 
she  should  come  in  when  she  chose  to  do  so-  We 
have,  then,  says  the  journal  we  have  quoted,  only  to 
get  up  a voluntary  movement  on  her  part,  by  invit- 
ing her  to  ask  to  be  annexed. 

If  this  Canadian  movement  goes  on  there  will  be 
two  parties  of  annexationists  in  the  country.  Qen. 
Jackson  can  write  letters  for  Texas,  and  Mr.  Adams 
may  urge  “the  golden  moment”  for  Canada  If 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  to  be  regarded  as  “our  sea,” 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  one  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  certainly  the  great  lakes  ought  to  be 
our  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  our  river.  The  ex- 
tension of  our  limits  in  the  remote  southwest  would 
not  lend  to  weaken  the  union,  say  the  Texas  men. 
How  much  more  convenient  and  snug  would  our 
territories  be  if  compacted  by  the  addition  of  the 
adjacent  soil  of  Canada!  Upon  the  whole  the  Cana- 
da annexationists  seem  to  have  the  better  of  it. 
[Bull.  Amer. 


LOUISIANA. 


Both  branches  of  the  legislature  met  on  the  16th 
inst..  The  senate  organized  by  the  election  of  the 


Hon.  Felix  Garcia,  president,  and  Horatio  Davis, 
esq.,  secretary.  In  the  house,  Hon.  Antoine  Bou- 
donsquie,  (W.)  was  chosen  speaker  on  the  firsi  bal- 
lot, and  T.  Landry,  esq.,  was  elected  clerk.  In  botli 
houses  the  sergean(s-al-arms  and  door  keepers  of 
last  year  were  re-elected. 

governor's  message. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

As  a new  legislature,  but  lately  selected  from  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  coming,  as  you  do,  from  the 
different  sections  of  the  slate,  1 entertain  no  doubt 
but  that  you  are  well  prepared  to  provide,  by  legis- 
lation, for  the  wants  ol  our  common  constituents; 
such  measures,  therefore,  as  you  may  adopt,  carry- 
ing out  that  object  will  meet  with  my  hearty  co- 
operation, so  far  as  they  fall  within  my  powers  and 
duties  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  a convention  to  re- 
vise, change  or  amend  onr  present  constitution,  has 
made  some  progress  in  their  deliberations,  and  will 
soon  again  be  in  session;  I have  thought  it  quite 
likely  that  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  take  up  at 
| at  this  session  any  general  subject  of  legislation;  but 
j that  you  would,  in  all  probability,  confine  your  ac- 
tion to  such  measures  as  were  of  an  absolute  and 
I pressing  necessity:  whether  J have  correctly  antici- 
pated your  disposition  in  this  particular,  will  depend 
altogether  upon  your  will. 

It  strikes  me,  however,  that  such  a course,  would 
be  good  policy  under  present  circumstances  and  cer- 
tainly, in  a financial  point  of  view,  it  strongly  re- 
commends itself  to  your  serious  attention. 

I have  much  satisfaction  in  having  it  in  my  power 
to  inform  you,  that  the  revenue  of  the  state  has  been 
promptly  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury;  and 
that,  that  branch  of  the  public  service,  is  in  the  most 
prosperous  state,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by  the 
annual  report  of  the  officer  at  its  head. 

The  public  works,  with  the  limited  means  appli- 
cable to  them,  have,  I think,  advanced  as  much  as 
could  be  expected:  the  detailed  report  of  the  engi- 
neer, which  he  will  submit  to  you,  will  show  the 
operations  for  the  past  year.  Whenever  the  legisla- 
ture will  take  up  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ment, with  a view  of  placing  it  on  a permanent 
footing,  it  will  be  found  that  the  present  system  can- 
not be  continued  with  success.  Desired  as  it  was  in 
reference  to  the  expenditure  of  the  large  appropria- 
tions heretofore  made  for  internal  improvements,  it 
is  no  longer  adapted  to  the  present  limited  means  at 
the  disposition  of  the  state.  Either  the  fund  must 
be  enlarged,  or  a less  expensive  system  adopted. 

I am  not  aware  that  the  banks,  (that  heretofore 
fruitful  source  of  legislation,)  will  probably  occupy 
much  of  your  time.  The  present  laws,  applicable 
to  them,  appear  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail, 
for  since  Hie  adjournment  of  the  last  legislature,  1 
have  heard  no  complaints  from  any  cjuaiter. 

I have  been  informed  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  that  the  bonds  of  the 
state,  issned  in  favor  of  that  institution,  which  ma- 
tured on  the  first  day  of  November  last,  and  amount- 
ing to  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  have  been  redeemed.;  and  will  be  held  sub- 
ject to  my  order  for  cancelling. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
contemplating  an  arrangement  with  several  banks’ 
could  not  be  carried  into  efiect,  for  want  of  the  con- 
sent of  those  institutions.  Had  the  object  had  in 
view  by  the  legislature  been  accompli  ,u'.d,  it  would 
have  enabled  the  treasurer,  to  extinguish ■ to  a consi- 
derable amount,  the  indebtedness  of  the  state,  and 
at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to  all  connection  be- 
tween the  state  and  those  institutions,  a result  desi- 
rable ou  account  of  both  parties.  If  this  subject, 
which  1 recommend  to  your  earnest  consideration,  is 
to  be  pursued  any  further,  it  will  be  for  you  to  de- 
cide, what  modification  to  the  present  law  shall  be 
made,  to  obviate  the  objections  urged  against  it  by 
the  banks. 

A letter  lately  received  from  the  principal  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  Asylum  of  Danville,  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  informs  me  that  ibe  two  subjects  sent 
there  by  the  state,  are  progressing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  in  their  studies,  and  that  their  health 
is  remarkably  good. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  25th  day  of  March  last,  the  treasurer  has 
effected  the  sale  of  the  Nashville  railroad,  slaves, 
&c.,  attached  thereto;  also,  that  of  the  other  pro- 
perty of  th?  state  directed  therein  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  has  obtained,  I believe,  fully  as  much  as  could 
be  expected  for  the  same;  so  that  the  proceeds  of 
this  property,  heretofore  useless  to  the  state  and  a 
part  of  which  was  fast  decaying,  can  now  be  made 
available  in  the  discharge  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
state,  and  diminish  by  so  much  our  debt;  and  here  [ 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  should  the  legislatm^- 
continue  in  the  course  pursued  by  their  itnmediaia 
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predecessors,  but  a very  short  time  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  extinguish  the  whole  of  cur  debt,  and  there- 
by place  the  state  on  the  high  road  of  prosperity,  to 
which  her  locality,  and  great  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural resources  entitle  her. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, of  the  25th  of  March,  1844,  1 have  farmed 
out  the  Penitentiary  at  Baton  Rouge,  under  terms 
and  condition's  which  1 think  highly  advantageous  to 
the  state;  for  the  particulars  of  said  lease  I refer 
you  to  a copy  of  the  contract  herewith  annexed.  I 
would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
board  of  administrators  which  shows  that  for  the 
short  time  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  it  has 
worked  well,  and  bids  fair  to  be  entirely  successful. 

The  lessees  are  intelligent  and  enterprising  men, 
having  ample  funds  at  their  command  to  perform 
all  they  have  engaged  to  perform;  and  thus  far  have 
acted  in  perfect  harmeny  with  the  officers  represent- 
ing the  state  in  the  institution.  I feel  perfectly  con- 
fident myself  that  the  experiment  now  made  of  leas- 
ing the  institution,  will  proveto  be  decidedly  the 
best  system  that  can  be  adopted,  and  be  the  means 
of  saving  large  sums  of  money,  whilst  the  institu- 
tion will  be  placed  on  a footing  creditable  to  the 


state. 

The  sale  of  the  lands  ordered  by  the  act  of  the 
last  session  has  produced  $40,701  60  cents. 

I cannot  close  this  communication  without  earn- 
estly calling  your  attention  to  a question  which  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  has  been  much  discussed  by 
the  people  of  this  state,  one  which  1 consider  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  our  welfare  and  tranquillity, 
and  certainly  calculated  in  its  result  to  affect  se- 
riously. for  good  or  for  evil,  the  interest  of  the 
whole  union;  I allude  to  the  question  of  the  annex- 
ation cf  Texas  to  our  confederation.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  division  and  the  causes  of  that 
division  among  us,  upon  that  question,  I sincerely 
believe  that  late  events  together  with  the  lights  that 
have  been  thrown  upon  it  by  discussions,  have  satis- 
fied the  great  majority  of  tire  people,  not  only  of  the 
propriety,  but  the  necessity  of  the  measure;  al- 
though of  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from 
it,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  more  will  accrue1 
to  that  portion  of  the  union  engaged  principally  in 
commerce  and  manufactures  than  to  ourself,  yet  in 
adding  to  our  safety  and  to  our  tranquillity  it  is  re- 
commended to  us  by  the  most  weighty  considera- 
tions. 

Considering  the  great  interest  which  this  subject 
has  excited  throughout  the  state  and  the  important 
bearing  that  it  must  have  upon  our  future  prosperity, 

I would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  such 
action  on  your  part  as  would  be  expressive  of  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  state  as 
regards  this  measure. 

That  the  result  of  your  deliberations  may  tend  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  our  common  constituents 
and  to  ensure  to  them  the  blessings  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, is  my  most  sincere  prayer. 

A.  MOUTON. 


January  6 ih,  1845. 


Annexation.  The  subject  of  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  Slates  was  introduced  into  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  on  the  10th 
instant  by  a select  committee,  to  which  had  been  re- 
ferred a portion  of  the  governor’s  message.  This 
committee  presented  two  reports — that  from  the 
majority  of  its  members  declaring  it  to  be  “inexpe- 
dient for  the  house  to  take  any  action  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Texas,”  and  the  report  of 
the  minority  declaring  it  to  be  “the  anxious  wish  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana  that  Texas  should  be.  imme- 
diately annexed  to  the  United  States  by  ail  lawful 
and  constitutional  means.” 

These  reports  having  been  made  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  13th  instant,  the  minority  report  was  on 
that  day  first  taken  up,  and  the  entire  sitting  con- 
sumed in  its  discussion.  But  no  vote  was  taken — an 
attempt  to  enforce  the  previous  question  having  fail- 
ed by  26  yeas  to  28  nays. 

On  the  following  day  a substitute  resolution  vvgs 
offe  red  as  a compromise,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
house  by  a vole  of  38  to  16,  and  was  subsequently 
concurred  in  by  the  senate.  This  resolution  is  as 
follows: 

"Resolved,  <Sfc.  That  it  is  their  deliberate  opinion 
that  a majority  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  by  any  lawful  and  constitutional 
means:  Provided,  It  be  stipulated  in  the  act  of  an- 
nexation that  Texas  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  now  secured  to  that  portion  of  territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  and  lying  south  of  36  degrees 
30  minutes  nortli  latitude.” 

The  following  resolution,  which  was  offered  as  a 
substitute,  was  rejected  by  a vole  of  31  to  23; 


“ Resolved , That  our  senators  in  congress  be  in- 
structed and  our  representatives  requested  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavors,  in  all  constitutional  arid  le- 
gal ways,  to  procure  the  immediate  annexation  of 


Texas  to  the  U.  States.” 


STATE  DISPUTES. 


Massachusetts  and  Lousiaina.  The  New  Or- 
leans Picayune  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
proceedings,  in  the  legislature  of  that  state,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  agency  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  appointed  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  protect  the  interests  of 
her  free  colored  citizens  arriving  in  that  state. 

“The  senate  yesterday  received  the  message  of  the 
governor  touching  the  agency  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  from 
Massachusetts,  and  accompanying  documents,  and 
referred  them  to  the  joint  judiciary  committee  of 
both  houses.  The  message  of  the  governor,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  couched  in  justly  indignant  terms  at 
this  daring  assumption  of  interference  on  the  part 
of  one  state  with  the  preservative  or  police  laws  of 
another. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  a message  from  the 
governor,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  sent  to  the 
senate,  relative  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  from 
Massachusetts,  was  received.  As  soon  as  the  clerk 
had  finished  reading  it,  Mr.  Wadsworth  rose  and  said 
(hat,  anticipating  such  a communication,  as  that  just 
read,  he  had  prepared  a resolution  and  a preface  to 
it,  which  lie  had  intended  to  offer  to  the  house;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  person  who  was  the  immediate  sub 
ject  of  it,  had  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  the  city, 
he  thought  it  would  be  lowering  the  dignity  of  the 
legislature,  were  it  to  descend  to  make  special  men- 
tion of  him.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  resolution 
which  he  designed  to  offer,  he  would  submit  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  act. 

Whereas,  The  legislature  of  Louisiana  having  pas 
sed  “an  act  forbidding  free  persons  of  color  from 
coining  within  her  limits,”  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
has  thought  proper  to  appoint  an  agent,  to  reside  in 
New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  trans- 
mitting accurate  information  respecting  the  number, 
and  the  names,  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
(free  people  of  color  meant  and  intended.,)  who  have 
heretofore  been,  or  who  may  be,  during  the  period  of 
the  engagement  of  the  agent,  imprisoned  without  the 
allegation  of  any  crime;  and  for  the  further  purpose 
of  testing  the  legality  of  such  imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding  the  desire,  ever  manifested  by 
this  state,  and  the  wish  she  feels  still  to  continue 
kindly  relations  with  the  other  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, she  cannot  permit  this  gross  assault  upon 
her  rights  and  interests  to  pass,  without  comment 
and  resistance.  The  statute  which  has  given  offence 
to  Massachusetts  was  enacted  for  our  security  and 
peace.  All  experience  has  shown  that  association 
with  the  ignorant  colored  persons,  from  the  states 
that  do  not  tolerate  slavery,  i3  followed  by  discon- 
tent among  our  black  popuirtion,  and  by  the  escape 
of  numbers  of  slaves  to  the  non-slaveiiolding  stales, 
whence  they  arc  rarely  reclaimed.'  They  become, 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  special  objects  of  com- 
miseration and  protection.  The  law  is  of  the  high- 
est importance,  required  aiike  by  prudence  and  hu- 
manity. Massachusetts,  for  many  years,  has  been 
incessantly  warring  against  the  slavery  of  the  south- 
ern states.  Her  delegates  in  the  congress  of  the 
confederacy  spare  no  efforts  to  excite  the  public 
mind  against  the  institution,  and  her  state  legislature 
has  even  petitioned  congress  to  propose  an  alteration 
of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  by  whicli  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  slave  property  is  secured,  and  with- 
out which  the  compact  of  the  Union  never  would 
have  been  formed,  and  which,  if  abolished,  would 
immediately  have  been  followed  by  a separation  of 
the  states.  Not  content  with  this  course  of  conduct 
in  congress  and  in  her  legislature,  which,  though  she 
may  have  had  the  right  to  pursue,  is  not  courteous 
to  tlie  slave  states,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  confederation,  she  has  gone  much  farther — tol- 
eration has  emboldened  her,  and  she  has  ventured  to 
send  a salaried  agent  to  reside  amongst  us  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  legality  of  laws  which  we  were 
forced  to  make,  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  fanat- 
icism mainly  engendered  by  her  citizens  and  stimula- 
ted by  her  authorities.  Such  is  Uie  resudt.  She  has 
been  pleased  to  add  to  the  injury  she  has  done  us — 
bent  only  upon  the  success  of  the  crusade  against  our 
domestic  institutions,  she  is  not  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
citement she  has  kindled  within  her  own  limits,  the 
unkind  feelings  she  lias  engendered  among  her  neigh- 
bors, and  tiie  prejudices  she  has  aroused,  throughout 
Christendom,  against  us,  but  has  finally  determined  to 
pay  missionaries  to  live  amongsL  us,  for  the  purpose 
of  agitating  tile  institutions  of  slavery,  and  at  the  risk, 
if  not  w i tn  the  object,  of  stimulating  our  slaves  to  in- 
surrection, and  subjecting  us  to  the  horrors  of  such 


a civil  commotion.  To  prevent  evils  of  such  mag- 
nitude is  our  first  duty,  and  one  which  we  cannot 
perform  too  promptly  or  with  too  much  rigor. 

Therefore,  be  it  enacted,  by  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  &.c. — 
That  any  person  or  persons  who  has  or  have  visited 
or  may  visit  the  state  as  the  agent  of  Massachusetts 
or  any  other  state,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
transmitting  accurate  information  respecting  the 
number  and  the  names  of  the  citizens  of  that  or  any 
other  state,  who  have  been  or  who  may  hereafter  be 
imprisoned  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  this 
state  in  relation  to  free  persons  of  color,  or  to  tert 
the  validity  of  said  laws,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 

be  subjected  to  a fine  of  not  less  than dollars,  and 

to  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  fora 
period  of  not  less  than years. 

While  reading  the  above,  the  hon.  member  was 
interrupted  by  the  speaker,  who  told  him  it  was  out 
of  order  to  proceed,  no  notice  of  the  bill  having  been 
given,  and  no  dispensation  of  the  rules  having  been 
obtained. 

“Sir,”  said  Mr.  Wadsworth,  with  marked  warmth 
of  manner,  “Sir,  this  is  a matter  that  is  not,  I con- 
ceive, to  be  subjected  to  the  technical  orders  of  de- 
bate or  the  geueral  rules  of  the  house.  It  is  an  un- 
due assumption  on  the  part  of  a confederated  state, 
and  demands  prompt  repulsion.  Sir,  if  I see  a man 
with  a lighted  match  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  about 
to  apply  to  a powder  magazine,  my  first  impulse  is 
to  knock  him  down,  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  which 
would  follow  the  ignition,  regardless  as  to  whether 
or  not,  in  doing  so,  I acted  in  accordance  with  pre- 
scribed rule  or  form.” 

On  motion  of  a member,  a dispensation  of  the  rules 
was  granted,  tiie  act  was  read,  and,  with  the  gover- 
nor’s message  and  other  documents,  referred  to  the 
joint  judiciary  committee. 

Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  The 
Charleston  Mercury  republishes  I lie  message  of  gov. 
Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  upon  the  conviction  of  Mr. 
Hoar,  with  the  following  remarks: 

'We  have  also  ordered  to  be  placed  among  the  stand- 
ing matter  of  this  paper,  certain  laws  enacted  by  our 
legislature  at  its  last  session,  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  state  from  sucli  imprudent  intrusions  in  future. 
We  make  this  answer  to  Massachusetts.  She  has 
undertaken  to  invade  us,  and  is  grieved  and  displeas- 
ed, and  her  sense  of  state  rights  sorely  afflicted,  that 
we  have  disputed  tier  right  to  invade,  and  repelled 
her  invasion.  Gov.  Briggs  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
freshed with  the  prospect  of  any  redress  or  revenue 
for  the  wrong  Massachusetts  has  sustained,  and  we 
cannot  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty — unless  Mr. 
Hoar  or  some  other  blockhead  will  consent  to  repeat 
tiie  exploit — which  we  hardly  deem  probable.  State 
rights  with  us  is  the  right  of  self-defence;  with  Mas- 
sachusetts it  is  the  right  of  vexing  and  harrassing 
her  neighbors.  She  will  be  more  successful  if  she 
will  adopt  our  reading.’  g 

The  laws  referred  to  are  the  following,  which 
seem  to  have  been  enacted  for  the  occasion: 

LAWS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Passed  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1844. 

An  act  to  provide  for  tiie  punishment  of  persons  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  this  state,  in  relation  to  slaves 

and  free  persons  of  color. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, now  met  and  silting  in  general  assembly, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  on  his,  her,  or  their  own  behalf, 
or  under  color,  or  m virtue  of  any  commission  or 
authority  from  any  stale,  or  public  authority  of  any 
stale  in  Ibis  Union,  or  of  any/oreigu  power,  coma 
within  the  limits  of  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  or, 
with  the  intent  to  disturb,  counteract  or  hind, hr  the 
operation  of  such  la'ws  and  regulations  as  have  been 
or  shall  be  made  by  the  public  authorities  of  this 
state,  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free  persons  of  color, 
such  person  or  persons  shail  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  committed  to  trial 
for  the  common  jail  of  the  district,  by  any  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  law  or  equity,  or  the 
recorder  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  unless  admitted 

to  bail  by  the  said  judge  or  recorder;  and  upon  con-  j| 
viction  thereof  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic-  | 
tion,  shall  be  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the 
state,  and  to  such  'fine  and  imprisonment  as  may  be 
deemed  fitting  by  the  court  which  shall  have  tried 
such  offence. 

II.  That  any  person  within  this  slate  who  sh$l!  at 
any  time  accept  any  commission  or  authority  from 
any  state  or  public  authority  of  any  state  in  this 
Union,  or  from  any  foreign  power,  in  relation  to 
slaves  or  free  persons  of  color,  and  who  shall  commit 
any  overt  act  with  intent  to  disturb  the  peace  or  se- 
curity of  this  state,  or  with  intent  to  disturb,  coun- 
teract or  hinder  the  operation  of  the  laws  or  regula- 
tions of  tiie  public  authorities  ol  this  state,  made  or  to 
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be  made  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free  persons  of  color, 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemea- 
nor, and  on  conviction  thereof,  before  any  compe- 
tent court,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay,  for  the  first 
offence,  a fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year;  and  for 
the  second  offence  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  seven 
years,  and  pay  a fine  not  less  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  be  banished  from  the  state  as^the  court  may 
see  fit. 

III.  That  the  governor  for  the  time  being  shall  re- 
quire any  person  or  persons  who  shall  or  may  have 
come  within  the  limits  of  this  state  on  his,  her  or 
their  own  behalf,  or  under  color,  or  in  virtue  of  any 
commission  or  authority  from  any  state  in  this  Union, 
or  from  any  foreign  power,  having  relation  to  the 
laws  or  regulations  of  this  state  on  the  subject  of 
slaves  or  free  persons  of  color,  to  depart  from  the 
limits  of  this  state  within  forty-eight  hours  after  such 
notice,  and  such  person  shall  thereupon  be  bound  to 
depart;  and  in  case  of  his  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  de- 
part, as  aforesaid,  the  said  person  shall  be  commit- 
ted by  the  same  authority  hereinbefore  stated,  for 
trial,  to  the  common  jail  of  the  district,  unless  ad- 
mitted to  bail  as  hereinbefore  stated;  and  upon  due 
conviction  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  be  banished  from  the  state,  and 
to  such  fine  and  imprisonment  as  the  court  shall  think 
expedient. 

IV.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  a 
second  or  any  subsequent  time  under  the  provisions 
ol  the  first  or  third  sections  of  this  Act,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  a term  not  less  than  seven  years,  and 
shall  pay  a fine  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  shall,  in  addition  thereto,  be  banished  from  the 

V.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
district  to  see.  that  any  sentence  of  banishment  be 
duly  executed,  and  that  the  offender  be  sent  without 
the  limits  of  the  state;  and  in  case  any  person  so 
banished  shall  retirn  within  the  state,  (unless  by 
unavoidable  accident)  the  sheriffof  the  district  where 
he  may  be  found  shall  hold  him  in  close  confinement 
under  the  original  sentence,  until  such  offender  shall 
enter  into  recognizance  before  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
with  sufficient  sureties,  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
said  sentence,  and  forever  to  remain  without  the 
limits  of  this  state. 

As  pertinent  to  these  movements,  we  may  add  that 
among  the  general  provisions  of  the  new  constitution 
of  Florida,  proposed  for  her,  if  she  is  admitted  as  a 
state,  is  one  which  ordains  that  the  legislature  shall 
have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of 
slaves;  that  they  shall  have  no  power  to  prevent  em- 
igrants from  bringing  their  slaves  with  them,  and 
that  they  shall  have  power  to  prevent  free  persons  of 
color  from  entering  the  state. 
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ON  THE  ANNEXATION  OP  TEXAS. 


To  the  democratic  electors  of  New  Hampshire: 
Selected  by  your  partiality  and  favor  to  the  office 
which  I now  hold,  viz;  that  of  a representative  of 
the  people  of  the  state  in  the  national  legislature, 
and  by  the  action  of  your  convention  a candidate  for 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  again  to  place  me  in  the 
same  position,  I have  thought  that  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation of  our  public  affairs,  and  the  views  which  I en- 
tertain on  certain  questions  of  momentous  interest 
connected  therewith,  render  it  highly  appropriate 
for  me  at  this  time  to  address  to  you  a few  sugges 
tions  relative  to  that  course  of  action  which  an  im- 
perious sense  of  duty  impels  me  to  pursue,  i ac- 
knowledge in  its  broadest  latitude  and  most  unli- 
mited application,  the  doctrine  that  “a  representa- 
tive is  bound  by  the  wnl  of  his  constituents;”  not  that 
he  is  bound  to  render  a colJ,  formal,  and  heartless 
compliance  with  their  plainly  declared  intentions, 
but  he  is  at  all  times  cheerfully,  zealously,  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  effectually  to  carry  out  their  designs 
and  purposes.  1 believe  in  the  light  and  duty  of 
the  people  to  hold  their  representatives  to  a strict 
account  for  the  manner  in  which  they  execute  the 
trust  cornuiitied  to  them,  and  in  the  corresponding 
obligation  of  the  representative  to  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  render  a strict  and  honest  account  of  his 
stewardship. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  my  addressing  you  at 
this  time,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States,  at  the  commencementof  the  pre- 
sent session  of  congress,  officially  announced  to  the 
two  houses,  that  “a  controlling  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  a large  majority  of  the  states,  have  declar- 
ed in  favor  of  immediate  annexation.  Instructions 
have  thus  come  up  to  both  branches  of  congress  from 
their  respective  constituents,  in  terms  the  most  em- 
phatic. It  is  the  will  of  both  the  people  and  the 
states  that  Texas  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Union, 


promptly  and  immediately,”  and  also  in  several  re-, 
solutions  passed  by  the  legislature  of  our  state  at  its 
late  session  on  this  subject — the  first  of  which  alleges 
“that  the  result  of  the  presidential  election  demon- 
strates that  the  people  of  this  state  and  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  reannexation 
of  Texas  to  the  Union;”  and  the  eighth  of  which  is, 
“that  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  re-annex- 
ation of  Texas  will  add  more  free  than  slave  states 
to  the  Union;  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
fuse a permanent  acquisition,  which  will  exist  as 
long  as  the  globe  remains,  on  account  of  a tempora- 
ry institution.” 

My  fellow  citizens,  my  observation  in  that  sphere 
of  public  duty  to  which  your  voice  has  assigned  me, 
has  led  me  to  a different  conclusion — some  of  the 
reasons  for  which  I shall  proceed  candidly  and  plain- 
ly to  lay  before  you.  Highly  as  I esteem  your  favor, 

I should  disdain  to  purchase  it  by  the  arts  of  dissi- 
mulation or  deception.  Proud  as  I well  may  be  of 
the  honor  of  being  your  representative,  I cannot 
consent  to  purchase  even  that-,  at  the  expense  of  sa- 
crificing the  honest  convictions  of  my  understand- 
ing. As  the  period  is  rapidly  approaching  in  which 
you  will  be  called  upon  by  your  ballots  again  to  se- 
lect your  agents  to  carry  out  your  will  in  the  na- 
tional congress,  I desire  to  refer  this  matter  to  you, 
a committee  of  the  whole  people  of  the  state,  that 
you  may  decide  the  whole  question,  and  announce 
that  decision  at  the  polls.  I might  have  taken  a dif- 
ferent course;  I might  have  asked  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  those  who,  by  their  place  and  station, 
may  be  considered  as  the  authorized  and  legitimate 
exponents  of  the  popular  will;  but  I prefer  to  go  di- 
rectly'to  the  people.  They  constitute  the  oniy  true 
fountain  of  power;  they  are  best  qualified  to  declare 
truly  their  own  opinions. 

In  regard  to  the  declaration  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  as  to  what  is  the  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  I shall  pass  that  with  this  remark:  that 
while  I acknowledge  myself  bound  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  my  constituents,  I deny  altogether  the  right 
of  the  president  of  the  U.  States  to  interpose  himself 
between  me  and  them,  to  announce  authoritatively 
what  they  may  require  of  me. 

I think  I may  assume,  without  arrogance,  my  fel- 
low citizens  that  I know  quite  as  much  of  the  public 
sentiment  among  you  as  that  high  functionary  can 
tell  me.  Popular  sentiment  will  afford  but  an  un- 
certain and  dangerous  direction  for  the  guidance  of 
a representative  of  the  people,  if  it  is  to  be  subject- 
ed to  all  the  affinities  to  be  found  in  the  executive 
alembic  before  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a rule  of  action.  I 
take  issue  with  the  president  of  the  United  States  on 
this  subject.  I deny  the  premises  which  he  assumes; 
I deny  the  authority  to  act  as  the  expounder  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  be  usurps. 

Before  I make  the  suggestions  which  I propose  on 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  our  legislature  at  its  late 
session,  [ wish  to  add  a word  touching  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  this  government  to  incorporate  a 
foreign  state  or  nation  into  the  Union.  But,  on  a 
matter  of  such  grave  and  serious  import,  I shall  not 
trust  myself  before  you  with  any  crude  remarks  of 
my  own.  I will  neither  affirm  nor  deny  aught  there- 
of; but  will  simply  submit  to  you  the  opinions  of 
two  men  justly  standing  as  high  in  your  estimation, 
and  I doubt  not  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  any  two  living  statesmen.  I mean  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  Levi  Woodbury — men  whom  to  name 
is  to  praise,  and  who  have  been  honored  by  holding 
the  highest  offices,  the  one  in  the  nation,  and  the 
other  in  our  own  stale.  On  the  14th  of  March,  182G, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  moved  to  amend  certain  resolutions 
then  pending  before  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  then  proposed  Panama  congress,  by 
adding  certain  other  resolutions,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  extracted,  viz: 

“Resolved,  That  the  power  of  forming  or  enter- 
ing (in  any  manner  whatever)  into  new  political  as- 
sociations, or  confederacies,  belongs  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  their  sovereign  character, 
being  one  of  the  powers  which,  not  having  been  de- 
legated to  the  government,  is  reserved  to  the  state 
or  people.” 

Those  who  voted  in  favor  of  this  proposition  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  were  Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien, 
Branch,  Chandler,  Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findly, 
Hayne,  Holmes,  Kane,  King,  Macon,  Randolph, 
Rowan,  Van  Buren,  White,  Williams,  and  Wood- 
bury. In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  Panama 
mission,  Mr.  Woodbury  said:  “But  the  United  Slates, 
as  a government,  have  not  yet  pledged  themselves  to 
any  such  entangling  and  despotic  principle,  in  y&- 
spect  lo  any  other  nation  whatever.  They  have  not 
yet  agreed  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest  in  any 
foreign  war;  nor  support,  at  such  hazards,  the  inde- 
pendence or  form  of  government  of  any  nation  or 
state  except  our  own  nation  and  those  of  (he  states 
composing  our  confederacy.  Any  such  agreement 
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would  violate  the  constitution,  and  plunge  us  into 
a vortex  of  new  coalitions  and  confederacies,  abhor- 
rent to  every  feeling  and  maxim  of  our  venerated 
fathers.” 

I leave  this  constitutional  question  where  those 
gentlemen  left  it,  satisfied  that  no  puny  efforts  of 
mine  can  add  trength  to  the  impregnable  position  iri 
which  they  placed  it. 

1 will  now  examine  the  subject  in  the  aspect  it 
presents  relative  to  slavery.  If  I believed  in  the 
language  of  the  eighth  resolution  of  our  legislature. 
— language  ascribed  originally  to  Mr.  Clav,  and,  I 
believe,  correctly  so— that  the  “annexation  of  Texas 
would  add  more  free  than  slave  states  to  the  Union;” 
if  I thought  that  such  were  the  probable  conse- 
quences to  follow  such  a measure,  I would  most 
cheerfully  use  my  exertions  to  procure  the  adoption, 
by  the  general  government,  of  such  constitutional 
measures  as  should  be  best  calculated  to  effect  that 
object. 

To  determine  what  the  effect  of  the  measure  is 
to  be,  I ask  your  attention  briefly  to  the  grounds  as- 
sumed by  its  friends  and  advocates  in  justifying  and 
demanding  it. 

August  8,  1843 — the  late  Mr.  Upshur,  then  secreta- 
ry of  .state,  in  a letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Murphy,  then 
our  charge  at  Texas,  says: 

“Sir.  A private  letter  from  a citizen  of  Maryland, 
then  in  London,  contains  the  following  passage:  ‘I 
learn  from  a source  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence, 
that  there  is  now  here  a Mr.  Andrews,  deputed  by 
the  abolitionists  of  Texas  to  negotiate  with  the  Bri-  . 
tish  government.  That  he  has  seen  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  submitted  his  projet  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Texas,  which  is,  that  there  shall  be  organized  a 
company  in  England,  who  shall  advance  a sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  slaves  now  in  Texas,  and  re- 
ceive in  payment  Texas  lands;  that  the  sums  thus 
advanced  shall  be  paid  over  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery;  and  I am  authorized  by  the 
Texan  minister  to  say  to  you  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  agreed  that  the  British  government  shall  guaran- 
ty the  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  loan,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Texan  government  will  abolish  sla- 
very.’ ” 

Mr.  Upshur  adds: 

“The  writer  professes  to  feel  entire  confidence  in 
the  accuracy  of  this  information.  He  is  a man  of 
great  intelligence,  and  well  versed  in  public  affairs: 
hence  I have  every  reason  to  confide  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  conclusions.  There  is  however,  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion as  he'has  given  them.  If  the  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced is  to  be  repaid  in  Texas  lands,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  regarded  as  a loan;  and  of  course  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government.  I think  it  probable  that  alternative 
propositions  have  been  made — the  one  for  an  ad- 
vance to  be  repaid  in  lands,  and  the  other  fora  loan 
to  be  guarantied  by  the  English  government.  But 
whatever  the  precise  terms  c,f  the  proposition  may 
be,  there  seems  to  be.no  douut  as  to  the  object  in  view, 
and  none  that  the  English  has  offered  its  co-opera- 
tion. A movement  of  this  sort  cannot  be  contem- 
plated by  us  in  silence.  Such  an  attempt  upon  any 
neighboring  country  would  necessarily  be  viewed  by 
this  government  with  very  deep  concern;  but  when 
it  is  made  upon  a nation  whose  territories  join 
the  slaveholding  states  of  our  Union,  it  awakens  a 
still  more  solemn  interest.  It  cannot  be  permitted 
to  succeed,  without  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  our 
part  to  arrest  a calamity  so  serious  to  every  part  of 
our  country.” 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  long  letter  of  Mr  Up- 
shur is  devoted  to  proving  that  this  country  ought 
not  to  permit  slavery  to  be  abolished  in  Texas.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  proposed  measure,  theconsumj 
faation  of  which  Mr.  Upshur  declared  would  be  such 
a calamity  to  the  whole  country  as  to  cull  for  out- 
most strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  it,  simply  was,  that 
the  Texan  government,  upon  receiving  an  indemnity 
therefor,  should  abolish  slavery  within  their  own 
limits.  Mr.  Murphy  to  Mr.  Upshur,  in  a letter  of 
September  23,  1843,  says: 

“England  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  constitution 
of  Texas,  because  it  secures,  in  the  most  nervous 
and  clear  language,  the  rights  of  the  master  to  the 
slave;  and  it  also  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slave3 
into  Texas  from  any  other  nation  or  quarter  than 
the  United  States.  Now,  all  the  United  Stales  has 
to  do  is,  to  aid  the  people  of  Texas  in  sustaining 
their  constitution — that  constitution  which,  whilst  it 
effectually  secures  ttie  rights  of  the  master,  secures 
to  the  people  the  blessings  of  civil,  political,  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  Saying  nothing,  therefore,  which 
cart  afford  even  our  fanatical  brethren  of  the  north, 
let  tbe  Unite-  ’ Stales  espouse  at  once  the  cause  of 
civil,  political,  anti  religious  liberty  in  this  henii,- 
phere.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  safest  issue  to 
go  before  the  world  with.  On  this  issue  we  can  defy 
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the  world;  and  the  decision  of  this  issue  in  our  favor 
gains  all  we  want  to  gain.” 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  gentleman  to  Mr. 
Upshur,  dated  September  24,  1843,  he  says: 

“Take  this  position  on  the  side  of  the  constitution 
and  the  laws,  and  the  civil,  political,  and  religious 
liberties  of  the  people  of  Texas  secured  thereby, 
(saying  nothing  about  abolition)  and  all  the  world 
will  be  with  you.” 

This  flagitious  proposition  of  Mr.  Murphy  to  Mr. 
Upshur  to  fight  the  battle  of  slavery  under  the  ban- 
ner of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty,  was  not 
at  all  consonant  to  the  ingenuous  mind  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. when  the  department  of  state  was  committed 
to  his  hands.  He  condescends  to  deal  with  no  such 
subterfuge,  resorts  to  no  such  pretences.  He  will 
not  throw  the  mantle  of  liberty,  civil,  political,  or 
religious,  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  conceal  its 
defects  or  hide  its  faults — for  to  his  mind  it  has  nei- 
ther; but  he  openly  presents  it  in  all  its  native  linea- 
ments to  the  country  and  to  the  world,  claims  for  it 
the  admiration  due  to  a wise  and  humane  institution, 
and  deprecates  its  overthrow  as  the  greatest  calami- 
ty to  our  whole  country. 

Subjoined  are  a few  extracts  from  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
correspondence  on  this  subject.  In  a letter  of  April 
19,  1844,  to  Mr.  B.  E.  Green,  then  our  charge  at 
Mexico,  he  says:  “It  was  impossible  for  the  United 

States  to  witness  with  indifference  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  there,’.’  (in  Texas.) 
In  the  same  letter  he  directs  Mr.  Green  to  inform 
the  Mexican  government  that  the  motives  which  im- 
pelled our  executive  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  an- 
nexation, was  the  declaration  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
which  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  minister,  was  in- 
structed to  read  to  the  secretary  of  stale  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  substantially,  that  Great  Britain 
desired,  and  was  constantly  exerting  herself  to  pro- 
cure, the  abolition  of  slavery,  not  only  in  Texas,  but 
throughout  the  world. 

In  his  letter  of  April  18,  1844,  to  Mr.  Pakenham, 
announcing  the  fact  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
annexation,  he  says: 

“It  is  still  deeper  concern  the  president  regards 
the  avowal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  desire  of  Great 
Britain  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas;  and,  as  he 
infers  is  endeavoring,  through  her  diplomacy,  to  ac- 
complish it,  by  making  the  abolition  of  slavery  one 
of  the  conditions  on  which  Mexico  shall  acknow- 
ledge her  independence.  It  has  confirmed  his  pre- 
vious impressions  as  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
in  reference  to  Texas  and  made  it  his  duly  to  exam- 
ine with  much  care  and  solicitude  what  would  be  its 
effects  on  the  prosperity  and  safely  of  the  United 
Stales,  should  she  succeed  in  her  endeavors.  The 
investigation  has  resulted  in  the  settled  conviction 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  Texas,  in  her  actual 
condition,  to  resist  w'hat  she  desires,  without  sup- 
posing the  influence  and  exertions  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  assiged  by 
Lord  Aberdeen;  and  that,  if  Texas  could  not  resist 
the  consummation  of  the  object  of  herdesire,  would 
endanger  both  the  safety  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Union.  Under  this  conviction,  it  is  felt  to  be  the  im- 
perious duty  of  the  federal  government,  the  common 
representative  and  protector  of  the  states  of  this  Un- 
ion, to  adopt,  in  self-defence,  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures to  defeat  it.” 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Calhoun'  informs  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham, that  the  treaty  of  annexation  has  been  en- 
tered into  as  the  most  effectual,  if  not  the  only  means 
of  preventing  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  coun- 
try. He  then  goes  on  wit!)  a statistical  argument  to 
show  that  for  the  African  race  slavery  is  preferable 
to  freedom:  that  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  hu- 
mane to  effect  its  overthrow  in  the  United  States; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  in  the  counsels  of  man  or 
the  purposes  of  providence,  it  should  cease  to  exist 
among  us,  it  would  involve  in  the  greatest  calamity 
the  whole  country. 

'!  hi3  question  nay  have  national  aspects  in  which 
it  may  be  presented  to  the  public  eye;  but  if  it  have, 
they  have  been  most  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  by 
those  who  have  thus  far  managed  this-oegotiation. — 
Slavery,  its  defence,  extension,  perpetuity,  and  its 
blessings,  together  with  the  inevitable  calamities 
which  would  follow  its  final  extinction  in  the  country, 
constitute  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence with  which  our  rulers  have  placed  them- 
selves and  the  country  before  the  world  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  measure  of  annexation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Belser,  of  Alabama  in  a speech  deliver- 
ed ny  him  in  the  house  of  representatives  May  21, 
1844,  while  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  annexation  was  pending  before  the  senate, 
said:  “After  all,  the  great  question  involved  in  the 
treaty  now  before  the  senate  for  ratification  is,  shall 
the  slave  institutions  of  the  south  be  protected  or  nol?” 
In  the  same  speech,  the  same  gentleman  says:  “No 
non-slaveholding  government  will  be  permitted  to 


rear  its  head  in  Texas  until  those  who  now  have  slaves 
are  exterminated.” 

Hon.  C.  J.  lngerso.ll,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs,  in  a speech  dglivered  by  him  in  the 
house  of  representatives  January  3,  1845,  said:  “It 
is  undeniable,  however,  that  southern  interests,  south- 
ern frontier,  southern  institutions — 1 mean  slavery 
and  all — are  to  be  primarily  regarded  in  settling  the 
restoration  of  Texas.” 

Time  would  fail  me,  were  1 to  undertake  to  lay 
before  you  a tithe  of  the  evidence  with  which  the 
public  documents  relating  to  this  subject  abound,  all 
going  to  show  that  the  leading,  engrossing,  and  al- 
most entire  motive  prompting  the  measure,  is  the  ex- 
tension and  perpetuity  of  slavery. 

That  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  probability 
of  any  free  state  being  formed  out  of  that  territory, 
unless  it  is  provided  for  by  positive  law  at  the  time  of 
its  annexation,  and  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  was  received  into  the  Union,  I 
herewith  subjoin  “article  9 of  the  general  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  Texas. 

“All  persons  of  color  who  were  slaves  for  life 
previous  to  their  emigration  to  Texas,  and  who  are 
now  held  in  bondage,  shall  remain  in  the  like  state 
of  servitude:  provided  the  said  slave  shall  be  the 
bona  fide  property  of  the  person  so  holding  said  slave 
as  aforesaid.  Congress  shall  pass  no  laws  to  prohi- 
bit emigrants  from  bringing  their  slaves  into  the  re- 
public with  them,  and  holding  them  by  the  same 
tenure  by  which  such  slaves  were  held  in  the  United 
Slates;  nor  shall  congress  have  power  to  emancipate 
slaves:  nor  shall  any  slaveholder  be  allowed  to  eman- 
cipate his  or  her  slave  or  slaves  without  the  consent 
of  congress,  unless  he  or  she  shall  send  his  or  her 
slave  or  slaves  without  the  limits  of  the  republic.  No 
free  person  of  African  decent,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  in  the 
republic,  without  the  consent  of  congress:  and  the 
importation  or  admission  of  Africans  or  negroes  into 
this  republic  excepting  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  for  ever  prohibited  and  declared  to  be 
piracy.” 

By  the  resolutions  for  annexing  Texas  to  this  Un- 
ion, reported  by  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
this  constitution  (with  a very  few  exceptions,  and 
none  of  those  relating  to  the  question  of  slavery)  is 
to  remain  the  permanent  lavv  of  that  country  till  al- 
tered by  congress.  I believe  most  of  the  other  pro- 
positions submitted  at  this  session  for  annexation, 
contain  substantially  the  same  provision. 

While  this  measure  is  openly  and  boldly  advocated 
here  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  others,  as  the 
sure  and  effectual  means  of  sustaining  slavery,  and 
preventing  its  overthrow  in  Texas,  it  is  hardly  be- 
coming in  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  such  palpable  facts, 
and  undertake  to  deceive  ourselves  or  others  with 
the  fond  delusion  that  it  is  to  aid  in  the  gradual  ex- 
termination of  slavery  here;  or  that  by  any  possibility, 
a free  slate  can  ever  be  formed  out  of  the  territory, 
until  slavery  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  U.  States,  un- 
less, as  I have  before  suggested,  such  a provision  be 
one  of  the  conditions  of  annexation. 

I have  thus,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  a brief  and  im- 
perfect manner,  laid  before  you  some  of  the  reasons, 
and  1 believe  all  the  substantial  reasons,  which  our 
government  have  alleged  as  justifying  this  measure 
of  annexation.  To  my  mind,  instead  of  justify  ing  it, 
they  are  eminently  calculated  to  provoke  the  scorn 
of  earth  and  the  judgment  of  Heaven;  and  I cannot 
consent,  by  any  agency  of  mine,  to  aid  in  placing  our 
beloved  country  in  such  an  attitude. 

When  our  forefathers  bade  a last  farewell  to  the 
homes  of  childhood,  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  temples  of  their  God,  and  ventured  upon  all  the 
desperate  contingencies  of  wintry  seas  and  a savage 
coast,  that  they  might,  in  strong  faith  and  ardent 
hope  lay  deep  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  liber- 
ty, their  faith  would  have  become  scepticism,  and 
their  hope  despair,  could  they  have  foreseen  that 
the  day  would  ever  arrive  when  their  degene- 
rate sons  should  be  found  seeking  to  extend  their 
boundaries  and  their  government,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  freedom,  but  sustaining  sla- 
very. 

With  a feeling  of  unkindness  to  no  one,  I have  spo- 
ken plainly  to  you  on  this  subject.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  lime  and  the  occasion  demanded  it.  Should  what 
1 have  here  expressed  meet  your  approbation,  and 
should  that  approbation  be  expressed  at  the  polls,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  in  having  your  approving  voice, 
seconding  my  own  convictions  of  duty.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  shall  think  differently  from  me 
on  this  subject;  and  should  therefore,  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  select  anothei  person  to  effectuate  your 
purposes  in  congress,  no  citizen  of  the  state  will  bow 
more  submissively  to  your  will  than  myself.  But 
whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  nothing  can 
obliterate  from  my  memory  the  grateful  recollection 


of  the  many  proofs  1 have  already  had  of  your  kind- 
ness, and  of  the  generous  confidence  which  you  have 
reposed  in  me.  Nothing  can  deprive  me  of  t lie  con- 
sciousness of  having  dealt  plainly  with  you.  I have 
laid  before  you  my  sentiments  on  this  momentous 
subject  as  palpably  as  thay  are  exposed  to  the  sear- 
cher ofhearts.  The  issue,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  with 
you.  To  your  will,  I submit  myself,  and,  that  God, 
who  has  hitherto  so  signally  blessed  our  highly  fa- 
vored country,  may  continue  to  smile  upon  us,  and 
lead  us  all  to  a wise  and  just  determination  of 
this  question,  of  such  engrossing  and  abiding  inte- 
rest, is  the  ardent  prayer  of  your  fellow  citizen  and 
representative,  JOHN  P.  HALE. 

House  of  representatives,  January,  1845. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS, 

SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

January  23.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  from  the  committee 
on  public  lands,  reported  with  amendment  the  bill  to 
grant  the  state  of  Illinois  a right  of  way  through  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  Foster,  on  leave  introduced  a bill  to  adjust  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  with  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment; also  a joint  resolution  in  relation  to  the 
same. 

Mr.  Jcirnagin,  submitted  a resolution  calling  for 
information  respecting  contracts  for  removing  the 
Choctaw  Indians. 

A joint  resolution  for  the  purchase  of  a building  at 
Mobile  for  a court  house,  was  for  the  present  laid 
on  the  table. 

Smithsonian  institution.  The  bill  to  establish  the 
“Smithsonian  inslitution”  was  read  a third  time,  and 
passed  without  division. 

The  bill  to  provide  indemnity  to  the  claimants 
under  the  old  French  spoliations  coming  up,  Mr. 
Choate  moved  an  amendment;  and  the  bill  was  passed 
over  for  the  present. 

The  bill  to  confirm  tiie  title  of  certain  land  in 
Iowa  to  the  assignees  of  Julian  Dubugue,  was  after 
discusion  laid  on  the  table. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned 
till  the  27th. 

January  27.  Mr.  Foster,  of  New  York,  presented 
the  credentials  of  the  hon.  Jao.  a2.  Dix,  elected  by 
the  legislature  of  New  York  a senator  to  fill  the  seat 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  bon.  Silas 
Wright,  which  were  read,  and  Mr.  Dix  was  qualified. 

Also  the  credentials  of  the  hon.  D.  S.  Dickinson, 
elected  in  like  manner,  to  the  place  of  the  hon.  N. 

P.  Tallmadge,  resigned. 

Mr.  Choate  presented  the  credentials  of  the  hon. 
Daniel  Webster,  elected  a senator  by  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  for  six  years  from  the  4lh  day  of 
March  next,  which  were  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Miller  presented  a resolution  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  requesting  their  legisla- 
tors in  congress  to  use  their  exertions  to  have  the 
reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  States  distributed  among  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  union. 

Mr.  Pearce  presented  resolutions  passed  by  the  le- 
gislature of  Maryland,  for  the  same  object. 

The  joint  resolution  from  the  house  providing  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  received,  read  twice, 
and  refened  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  bill  for  reducing  the 
rates  of  postage;  and  Mr.  Mcrriclc,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  post  office,  commenced  his  obser-  | 
vations  upon  the  bill,  explaining  its  objects,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  accomplish  them. — 
He  entered  into  much  statistical  detail  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  post  office.  At  nearly  3 o’clock  he  j| 
yielded  the  floor,  and  the  senate  went  into  executive  ! 
session  for  a short  time,  and  then  adjourned. 

January  28.  The  credentials  of  Mr.  Dixon  H. 
Lewis  were  presented,  as  senator  elect  to  till  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  King, 
minister  to  France.  Mr.  Lewis  appeared  and  took 
the  oath  to  support  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Breeze  presented  the  credentials  of  his  col-  1 
league,  Mr.  Semple,  elected  to  fill  a vacancy. 

Mr.  Dickinson  presented  a memorial  asking  a grant  j; 
of  land  to  build  a rail  road  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  a similar  memorial  was  offer- 
ed  in  the  house. 

Memorials  were  presented  from  Vermont  against  || 
the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Also  from  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  in 
favor  of  the  modification  of  the  present  rates  of 
postage. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Tenn.  offered  a resolution  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  naval  depot  at  Memphis,  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs.  From 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  appears  ttiat  l lie  law  of 
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September,  1840,  is  an  impediment  tc  the  selection 
of  the  site,  on  account  of  the  title. 

Mr.  Berrien  reported  a bill  further  to  punish  of- 
fences against  the  United  States. 

A new  resolution  was  otl'ercd  calling  for  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  Choctaw  contract. 

The  post  office  bill.  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Mu.  called  up 
the  post  office  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage  and 
regulate  the  franking  privilege.  Mr.  Merrick  closed 
a very  earnest  speech  in  behalf  of  the  measure,  and 
the  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Miller,  Wood - 
bury,  Mites  and  Merrick  ill  reply  to  objections  against 
portions  of  the  bill. 

An  amendment  \vas  introduced  with  a view  of 
fixing  the  rales  of  postage  at  five,  ten  and  fifteen 
cents.  Pending  this  amendment  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  29  The  resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jarnagin  calling  for  information  respecting  action 
under  Choctaw  contracts  was  adopted. 

Vermont  resolutions.  Mr.  Upham  presented  the  joint 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Vermont  protesting 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  in  favor  of  the 
tariff,  and  a distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands,  and  for  a reduction  of  postage; 
which  were  severally  read,  laid  on  the  table,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage  was  taken 
up,  and  the  discussion  continued,  on  amendments, 
by  Messrs.  Huntington.  Merrick,  Miller,  Simmons, 
Brcese,  Woodbury  Niles,  Buchanan,  Crittenden,  and 
Bagby;  after  which,  most  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments being  rejected,  and  without  coming  to  any 
conclusion  on  the  bill,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  23.  Mr.  R.  Smith,  introduced  a 
bill  to  grant  alternate  sections  of  land  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  Alton  and  Shawneetown,  and, 
also,  Alton  and  Mount  Carmel  railroads.  Referred 
to  the  committee  on  lands. 

Mr.  Slidell,  moved  a resolution  calling  for  infor- 
mation from  the  president  for  all  or  any  embezzle- 
ment of  public  money  since  19th  August,  1841.  and 
why  criminal  prosecution  has  been  omitted  to  be  in- 
stituted. 

Texas.  The  house  went  into  committee  of  the 
whole,  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  in  the  chair,  and 
resumed  the  debate  on'annexalion. 

Mr.  Haralson,  of  Georgia,  spoke  with  earnestness 
in  favor  of  annexation. 

Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  spoke  in  opposition  t 

it. 

Mr.  Seymour,  of  New  York,  expressed  his  desire 
for  annexation;  but  stated  also  his  several  objections 
to  the  particular  expedients  proposed  for  effecting  it. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  spoke  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion, but  insisting  on  a fair  and  just  compromise  in 
the  respect  of  anti-slavery  and  slavery  interests. 

Mr.  Ficklin,  of  Illinois,  spoke  in  favor  of  immedi- 
ate annexation  by  any  process  whatever. 

The  committee  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  24.  Mr.  Jameson,  laid  before  the 
house,  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri, 
in  favor  of  annexation.  Referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Hardin,  from  the  post  office  committee,  to 
whom  had  been  referred  the  bill  to  reduce  postages, 
reported  an  amendatory  bill  proposing  rates  as  fol- 
lows: For  single  letters,  not  over  300  miles,  5 cents; 
over  300  miles,  10  cents.  Double  letters,  treble 
those  rates.  Quadruple  or  c.  v c ounce,  quadru- 
ple those  rates,  and  an  addition.  . ;..:0!e  postage  for 
each  additional  half  ounce.  Pi  stage  to  be  prepaid, 
or  else  double  postage  charged.  Letters,  placed  in 
the  office  not  to  go  in  the  mails,  two  cents  if  pre- 
paid, and  three  cents  if  not  prepaid.  Advertised 
letters  to  pay  two  cents  additional'. 

Treaty  with  China.  The  message  from  the  presi- 
dent on  the  ireatv  with  China  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

Texas.  The  house  having  again  resolved  itself  in- 
to committee, 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  of  Virginia,  arose  and  spoke  in 
advocation  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Barnard,  of  New  York,  followed  in  an  argu- 
ment on  the  question  of  power,  and  in  support  of  a 
written  proposition,  covering  the  whole  ground,  with 
which  he  sat  out. 

Mr.  Mams,  of  Massachusetts,  next  spoke,  in  oppo- 
sition to  annexation.  Mr.  A.  would  assent  to  an- 
nexation of  Texas  forever  and  totally  free  from  sla- 
very and  with  the  assent  of  Mexico,  but  even  then, 
not  by  any  of  the  bills  or  resolutions  now  before 
congress,  all  of  vvaich  he  deems  beyond  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  congress.  He  would  vote  to  ac- 
quire, their  territory  by  treaty,  duly  negotiated  and 
ratified,  and  for  the  union  of  the  people  of  Texas 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  measures 
for  obtaining  the  consent  of  both,  which  act  neither 
of  them  had  ever  delegated  to  the  congress  of  the 


United  States  the  power  to  do  for  them.  This  had 
been  his  opinion  also  at  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
as  then  recorded  in  the  senate  journals.  Mr.  A.  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  made  considerable  refe- 
rence to  the  diplomacy  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
Texas  and  the  several  former  claimants  of  its  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Daniel,  of  N.  Carolina,  spoke  in  argument  in 
favor  of  the  power  of  congress  to  annex. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Ohio,  spoke  in  favor  of  annexation 
and  free  trade,  and  in  opposition  to  a protective  ta- 
riff, which  he  conceives  to  be  the  root  of  all  anti- 
annexation feeling. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Maine,  next  spoke  in  opposition  to 
all  power  and  expediency  of  annexation. 

Mr.  Ellis,  of  New  York,  spoke  in  favor  of  annex- 
ation. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  New  Hampshire,  followed  on  the 
same  side. 

Mr.  Darragh,  of  Penn.,  spoke  in  opposition  to  an- 
nexation. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  25.  Texas  annexation.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, of  Georgia,  addressed  the  committee.  Mr.  S. 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  annexation  but  op- 
posed to  its  being  effected  by  the  modes  proposed. — 
Mr.  S.  stated  iiis  grounds  of  dissent  to  them. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  S.  Carolina,  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  constitutionality  of  annexing  by  joint  resolution 
and  in  defence  of  the  consistency  of  strict  construc- 
tionists in  assenting  to  this  mode. 

Mr.  Raxjncr,  ofN.  Carolina,  (borrowing  a moment 
of  Mr.  Causin)  complained  with  warmth  that  no 
southwestern  whig  opposed  to  annexation  had  been 
allowed  in  the  course  of  this  debate  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  his  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure. He  wished  to  let  the  people  know  that  by 
some  system  of  management  here,  no  southern  whig 
had  been  suffered  to  open  his  mouth. 

The  chairman,  (Mr.  Hopkins,)  called  Mr.  R.  to 
order  and  vindicated  the  course  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Causin,  of  Maryland,  occupied  the  fragment 
of  time  yet  remaining  before  two  o’clock,  in  an  earn- 
est speech  against  the  measure  proposed. 

The  hour  of  two  o’clock  being  now  arrived,  the 
committee  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  resolution  re- 
ported on  December  12th,  from  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs,  and  on  the  various  amendments  that 
have  been  subsequently  proposed  thereto. 

The  question  first  being  on  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted yesterday  by  Mr.  Owen,  which  Mr.  Douglass 
accepted  as  a modification  of  the  amendment  moved 
by  him  on  the  23d  December.  [For  Mr.  Douglass's 
amendment  see  page  279,]  viz:  to  strike  out  all  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  as  follows: 

“That  the  congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
rightfully  included  within  the  limits  of  Texas  he 
erected  into  - a new  state,  to  be  called  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  a republican  form  of  government,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Texas  with  the  consent  of 
the  existing  government,  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions and  guaranties,  which,  when  adopted  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  obligatory  as  well  upon  the  people  of 
Texas  as  upon  the  United  Slates. 

“First.  That  the  said  state  be  formed  subject  to 
the  adjustment  by  the  government  of  the  U.  Slates 
of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  governments. 

“ Second . That  the  constitution  of  the  said  State  of 
Texas,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by 
the  people  thereof,  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before 
congress  at  its  next  seosion. 

“Third.  That  Texas  shall  retain  her  public  lands 
and  other  public  property,  and  remain,  as  at  present, 
responsible  for  her  debts. 

“ Fourth . That  if,  hereafter,  with  the  consent  of 
(he  legislature  of  the  state  now  proposed  to  be  ad- 
mitted, new  states  be  formed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  said  state,  said  new  states  shall  not  exceed  three 
in  number,  in  addition  to  the  said  state.  And  such 
new  states  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  or 
without  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  the  people,  in 
each  of  the  said  slates  respectively,  may  at  the  time 
of  their  application  to  congress  for  admission,  deter- 
mine.” 

The  question  on  Mr.  Owen's  amendment  being  ta- 
ken, was  decided  by  yeas  90,  nays  107,  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  question  now  arose  on  the  amendment  moved 
on  the  19th  December  by  Mr.  Weller.  [For  Mr. 
Weller's  amendment  or  resolutions  see  page  258.]  — 
Mr.  Hamlin,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Weller  by  adding  to  the  second  section  thereof 
the  following: 

“And  the  terms  upon  which  said  territory  shall 
be  admitted  as  states  into  the  Union  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  congress  at  the  time  of  admission  and  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution.” 


This  was  lost, only  thirty-five  members  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  Elmer,  then  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Weller  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
“That,”  with  which  it  commences,  and  inserting  (he 
following: 

. “The  congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
rightfully  included  within  the  limits  of  Texas  he 
erected  into  a new  state,  to  be  called  the  State  of 
Texa3,  with  a republican  form  of  government,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Texas  with  the  consent  of 
the  existing  government,  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions and  guaranties,  which,  when  adopted  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  obligatory  as  well  upon  the  people  of 
Texas  as  upon  the  United  States. 

“First.  That  said  state  be  formed  subject  to  the 
adjustment  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  governments. 

“ Second . That  the  constitution  of  the  said  state 
of  Texas,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption 
by  the  people  thereof,  be  transmitted  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  the  same  may  be  laid 
before  congress  at  its  next  session. 

“Third.  That  Texas  shall  retain  her  public  lands 
and  other  public  property,  and  remain,  as  at  present 
responsible  for  her  debts. 

“ Fourth . That  if,  hereafter,  with  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  now  proposed  to  be  ad- 
mitted, new  states  be  formed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  said  state,  said  new  states  shall  not  exceed  three 
in  number  in  addition  to  the  said  state,  and  in  that 
one  of  the  said  new  states  which  shall  be  first  admitted 
and  in  one  other  of  the  said  new  states,  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude,  except  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  shall  not  exist. 

Mr.  Robinson,  then  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Weller's 
amendment  by  strking  out  all  after  the  word  “that  ” 
and  inserting  the  bill  proposed  by  himself  on  Janua- 
ry 22d.  [For  Mr.  Robinson's  bill  see  page  328.] 

The  question  being  laken,  Mr.  Robinson's  proposed 
amendment  was  decided  in  the  negative,  only  forty 
members  voting  fur  it. 

Mr.' Brinkerhoff,  then  moved  to  add  to  the  second 
section  of  Mr.  Weller's  amendment  the  following 
proviso:  5 

“ Provided , That,  as  a fundamental  condition  of  the 
annexation  aforesaid,  the  extist  nee  of  slavery  shall  be 
forever  prohibited  in  one  half  of  all  the  annexed  territo-' 
ry,  to  include  the  western  and  northwestern  parts  there- 
of, and  to  be  determined  as  nearly  as  may  be  by  a line 
running  due  north  and  south  through  the  territory  afore- 
said.” 

The  question  on  this  proviso  being  laken,  there  ap- 
peared in-favor  of  it  46,  the  negative  not  counted/ 

Mr.  Burke,  then  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Weller's 
amendment,  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  “That  ” 
with  which  it  commences,  and  inserting  the  iollovr- 
ing: 

“The  congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
known  as  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  rightfully  be- 
longing to  the  same,  may  be  erected  into  a new  stale 
to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a republican* 
form  of  government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of 
said  republic,  in  such  mode  as  the  duly  constituted 
authorities  thereof  may  prescribe,  in  order  that  the 
same  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 

“Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  constilu- 
tiou  uf  t he  State  of  Texas,  with  the  proper  evidence  of 
its  adoption  by  the  people  of  Texas,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  to  be  laid  before  con- 
gress for  its  final  action,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

“Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  T.,at  the  aforesaid 
territory  may  be  divided  into  new  states,  not  exceeding 
five  in  number,  and.  having  a sufficient  population,  may 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  under  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  the  federal  constitution:  Provided,  That  such 
slates  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said 
territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line,  shad  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  or 
without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state  asking  ad- 
mission may  desire. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  is  hereby  authorized  to  adjust  and  set- 
tle all  questions  relating  to  i he  boundaries  of  said  terri- 
tory, which  may  arise  with  other  governments. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted , Thatthe  said  state, 
when  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  ceding  to  the'United 
States  ali  mines,  minerals,  salt  la ,i en , and  springs,  and 
also  all  public  edifices,  (except  her  capitol,  court  houses, 
jails,  and  other  buildings  adapted  to  the  state  and  coun- 
ty purpo.-es,)  and  all  fortifications,  barracks,  ports,  and 
harbors,  navy  and  navy  yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms, 
armaments,  and  all  other  property  and  means  pertaining 
to  die  public  defence  belonging  to  said  republic  of  Tex- 
as, shall  retain  all  the  public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and 
dues  of  every  kind  which  may  belong  or  be  due  to  said 
republic;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the  public  lands  lying 
within  its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  oi  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  said  republic  of  Texas;  and 
(he  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  said  debts 
and  liabilities,  may  be  disposed  of  as  said  stale  shall  di- 
rect; Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  said  debts  and  li- 
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abilities  be  assumed  by,  or  becorhe  a charge  upon 
government  of  the  United  States. 

6 “Seo'.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  questions, 
claims,  and  disputes  in  regard  to  land  titles,  arising 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  Texas,  shall  be  adjuster, 
settled,  and  decided  bv  the  courts  and  authorities  of  said 
state,  subject  to  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  U.  Slates.  , m,  ,,  , r 

“Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  State  of 
Texas,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  senators,  and,  until  the  next  apportionment,  to 
two  representatives  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

“Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  T-iat  the  foregoing 
conditions  and  guaranties,  when  accepted  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities  ol  Texas,  shall  be  the  fundamental 
basis  of  union  between  said  republic  and  the  United 

States.”  , . ,, 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  this  proposition  there 
appeared  97  in  favor  of  it,  and  111  against  it. 

Mr.  Milton  Brown,  then  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Wel- 
ler's amendment  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
“That,”  with  which  it  commences,  and  inserting 
the  10’int  resolution  introduced  by  himself  on  Janu- 
ary 13 th , [similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Foster  introduced  into 
the  senate  on  the  same  day,  for  the  terms  of  which 
see  page  318  ] 

Mr.  Douglass,  moved  to  amend  the  proposition  ol 
Mr.  Bipum  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

“And  in  such  stale  or  states  as  shall  be  formed  out 
of  said  territory  north  of  said  Missouri  compromise 
line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for 
crime)  shall  be  prohibited.” 

Mr.  Milton  Brown,  accepted  this  amendment,  and 
modified  his  proposition  by  adding  the  same  to  the 
end  thereof  accordingly. 

The  question  was  then  put  that  the  comnutte  do 
ao-ree  to  Mr.  Brown's  proposition  as  modified,  and 
there  appeared  109  in  favor,  and  99  against  it. 

The  question  then  recurred  that  the  house  do  agree 
to  Mr.  Weller's  amendment  as  thus  amended,  that  is, 
bv  striking  out  all  after  the  word  “That,”  with  which 
it  commences,  and  inserting  Mr.  Milton  Browns 
amendment  as  modified  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Doug- 

ZtlSAnd  the  question  being  put,  there  appeared  110  in 
the  affirmative,  93  in  the  negative. 

And  so  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Milton  Brown  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  by  a majority  of  17  votes. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  to  the 
house  the  resolution  from  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  with  an  amendment;  which  amendment  is  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the 
resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Milton  Brown. 

As  soon  as  the  Speaker  announced  the  report  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  a num- 
ber of  gentlemen  sprung  to  the  floor,  and  addressed 
“Mr.  Speaker.”  . , , . 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  was  recognized  by  the  chair, 
when  he  observed  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
exciting  question,  and  he  would  therefore  move  the 
previous  question.  It  was  seconded:  Ayes  107, 
n0es  97. 

The  house  then  by  a vote  of  113  to  106  ordered 
the  main  question  to  be  put.  And  the  question, 
shall  the  house  concur  with  the  committee  of  the 
whole  in  adopting  Mr.  Milton  Brown's  amendment 
was  taken  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Mfssrs.  Arlington,  Ash,  Atkinson,  Bailey, 
Belter,  Bid-lack,  iSdward  J.  Black  .Tallies  JB:  'ck,  James, 
A.  Black,  Blackwell,  Bower,  Bowim,  J^oyd,  bmadnead, 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  Vv  ra.  .'  ■ Brown, 
Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Shepherd  wary,  Reu- 
ben Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  vohappel , 
Clinch.  Clinton,  Cobb,  Coles,  Cross,  Uillorn,  Darnel, 
John  W.  Davie  Dawson,  Dean,  Delie t,  Douglass,  Drom- 
goole,  Dan  Shis,  Farlee,  Ficklin,  Poster,  French, 
ful;.  r,  Hammett,  Haralson,  Hays,  Hen  lev,  -mimes, 
Ho»e  Hopkins,  Houston,  Hubbard,  Hubbell,  hughes, 
Chas.’  J.  Iiigersoll,  Jameson,  Cave  Johnson,  Andrew 
Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Kirk- 
patrick,-Labranclie,  Lc'-iiaro,  Lucm.  Lurnpkm,  Dy- 
er, Maolav  MeOlernand,  .McDonnell,  McDo.vell,  Mc- 
Kay Mathews,  Isaac  E-  Morse.  Murphy,  .Newton, 
Norris,  Owen,  Parmenter,  Payne,  Pettit,  Peyton,  Lrm  ry 
D Potter,  Pratt,  David  S.  Reid,  R'ufe.  finett,  Ritter, 
Roberts,  Russell.  Saunders,  Senier,  ThosJ'L.  Seymour, 
Simons,  Simpson,  Slidell,  John  T.  Smnn,  1 lmnias 
Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Sieenrod,  Stephens,  John  Slew- 
art,  Stiles.  JamesW.  Slone,  Alfred  P.  Stone,  Strong, 
Sykes  TayHr.  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Tucker,  Weller, 
Wentworth,  Woodward,  Jos.  A.  Wright,  Yancey,  Yost 
—118. 

Is1  aYS— Mistrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Anderson,  Baker, 
B irriuger,  Barnard,  Benton,  Brengle,  Brinkerhoft,  Jere- 
miah Brown,  Buffington,  Carpenter,  Jeremiah  L.  Cary. 
Can-oil,  Catlin,  Causin,  Chilton,  C lingman,  Collamer. 
Cranston,  Dana,  Darragh,  Garret  Davis,  Richard  D- 
Davis,  Deberry,  Dickey,  Dillingham,  Dunlap,  Elmer, 
Fish,  Florence,  Foot,  Giddings,  Hoggin,  Willis  Green, 
Byram  Green,  Grin nell,  Grider,  Hale,  H.  Hairilm,  Ed- 
ward S.  Hamlin,  Harden,  Harper,  Herrick,  Hudson, 
Washington  Hunt,  J wires  B.  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  IrJersol'> 
Irvin,  Jonks,  Perley  B.  Johnson,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  I rcston 


King,  Daniel  P.  King,  McCauslin,  McClelland,  Mcll- 
vaine,  Marsh,  E.  Joy  Morris,  Joseph  Morris,  Freeman 
H.  Morse,  Moseley,  Nes,  Paterson,  Phcenix,  Pollock, 
Elisha  R.  Potter,  Preston,  Purdy,  Ramsey,  Rathbun, 
Rayner,  Reding,  Robinson,  Rockwell,  Rodney,  Rogers, 
St.  John,  Sample,  Schenck,  Severance,  David  L.  Sey 
mour,  Albert  Smith.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Spence,  Stejson, 
Andrew  Stewart,  Summers,  Thomasson,  Tilden,  Tyler, 
Vance,  Vanmeter,  Vinton,  Wethered,  Wheaton,  John 
White,  Benjamin  White,  Williams,  Winthrop,  Wm. 
Wright — 101. 

And  so  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  M.  Brown 
in  committee  of  the  whole  was  agreed  to  by  the 
house  by  a majority  of  17  voles. 

The  resolution  was  then  ordered  [by  a vote  of  97 
nays,  119  yeas]  to  its  third  reading. 

The  main  question  was  then  ordered,  and  the  ques- 
tion “Shall  the  resolution  pass,”  was  decided  by 
yeas  and  nays  as  follows:  [whigs  in  italics.] 

Maine — Ay:  Cary — 1 No:  Dunlap,  Hamlin,  Herrick, 
Morse,  Severance , White — 6. 

New  Hampshire — Ay:  Burke,  Norris — 2.  No:  Hale, 
Reding — 2. 

Vermont — No:  Collamer.  Dillingham,  Foote,  Marsh 
—4. 

Massachusetts — Ay:  Parmenter— 1.  - No:  Abbott, 
Adams.  Baker , Grinnell,  Hudson,  King,  Rockwell,  Wil- 
liams, Winthrop — 9. 

Rhode  Island — No:  Cranston , Potter — 2. 

Conecticut — Ay:  Seymour,  Si mons,  Stewart — 3 No: 
Catlin — 1. 

New  York — Ay:  Clinton,  Ellis,  Hubbell,  Leonard, 
Maclay,  Murphy,  Pratt,  Russell,  Strong — 9.  No:  An- 
derson, . Barnard,  Benton,  Carpenter,  Cary,  Carroll, 
Dana.  Davis,  Fish,  Green,  Hunt.  King,  Moseley.  Pater- 
son, Phoenix,  Purdy,  Rathbun,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Sey- 
mour, Smith,  Stetson,  Tyler,  Wheaton — 24.  Absent: 

Hungerford. 

New  Jersey — Ay:  Farlee,  Kirkpatrick,  Sykes — 3 
No:  Elmer,  Wright — 2. 

Pennsylvania — Ay:  Bidlack,  Black,  Broadhead.  Fos- 
ter, Fuller,  Hays,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  Ritter,  Smith,  Yost 
10,  No:  Brown,  Buffington,  Darragh.  Dickey , J . R.  In- 
gersoll, Irvin,  Jenks,  Hr Ilvciin , Morris,  Ness,  Pollock, 
Ramsey,  Stewart — i 3.  Absent:  Reed. 

Delaware — No:  Rodney — 1. 

Maryland — No:  Brengle,  Causin,  Kennedy,  Preston, 
Wethered — 5.  Absent:  Spence. 

Virginia — Ay:  Atkinson,  Bayly,  Chapman,  Coles, 
Dromgoole,  Hopkins,  Hubbard,  Lucas,  Newton,  Sleen- 
rod,  Taylor— 11.  No:  Chilton,  Goggin,  Summers— 3. 
Not  voting:  J.  W.  .Tones,  (speaker.) 

Notth  Carolina — Ay:  Arrington,  Daniel,  McKay, 
Reid,  Saunders— 5.  No:  Barringer,  Clingman,  Deber- 
ry, Rayner — 4. 

South  Carolina — Ay:  Black, Burt, Campbell,  Holmes, 
Rhett,  Simpson,  Woodward — 7. 

Georgia — Ay:  Black,  Chappell,  Clinch,  Cobb,  rlaral- 
son,  Lumpkin,  Stephens,  Stiles — 8. 

Alabama — Ay:  Belser,  Chapman,  Delict,  Houston 
McConnell,  Payne,  Yancey — 7. 

Mississippi — Ay:  Hainmet,  Roberts,  Thompson, 

Tucker — 4. 

Louisiana — Ay:  Dawson,  Labranche,  Morse,  Slidell 
—4. 

Ohio — Ay:  Dean,  Duncan,  McCauslen,  McDowell, 
Mathews,  Morris,  Potter,  Stone.  Weller— 9.  No:  Brin- 
kerhoff,  Florence.  Giddings,  Hamlin,  Harper.  Johnson, 
St.  John,  Schenck.  Tilden,  Vance,  Vanmeter,  Vinton— 12. 

Indiana— Ay:  Brown,  Davis,  Henley,  Kennedy, 
Owen,  Pettit,  Thomas  Smith,  Wright — S.  No:  Sam- 
ple, Caleb  B.  Smith —2. 

Illinois— Ay:  Douglass,  Ficklin,  Huge,  MoCiernand, 
Smith,  Wentworth — 0 No:  Hardin — t. 

Kentucky— A y:  Boyd,  Caldwell,  French,  Stone,  1 ib- 
hatts— 5.  No:' Davis,  Green,  Grider , Thomasson. 

Tennessee — Ay:  Ashe,  Blackwell,  A.  V.  Brown,  M 
Brown,  Cullom.  C-  Johnson,  A.  Johnson,  Jones,  Peyton, 
Senier — 10.  Absent:  Dickinson. 

Missouri — Ay:  Bower,  Bowlin,  Hughes,  Jameson, 
Relfe — 5. 

MicHiGAN--Ay:  Lyon— 1.  No:  Hunt,  McClelland 
— 2, 

Arkansas — Ay:  Cross — 1. 

recapitulation. 

Ayes.  Noes. 

Deni.  Whig.  . Dem.  Whig. 
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Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 
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North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 
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2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

9 

3 
10 

0 

0 

10 

5 
7 

6 
6 

4 
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0 


10 

J 

13 


10 


Tennessee 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Arkansas 


6 4 

5 0 

1 0 

1 0 


0 0 
0 0 
2 0 
0 0 
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It  thus  appears  that,  of  the  democratic  votes  in 
favor  of  the  resolution,  there  were  53  from  free  and 
59  from  slave  stales.  The  8 whig  votes  in  favor 
were  all  from  slave  states.  Of  the  votes  in  the  ne- 
gative, the  28  democrats  are  all  from  free  stales;  and 
of  the  whigs,  52  were  from  free  and  18  from  slave 
slates.  The  number  of  democrats  voting  was  140; 
consisting  of  81  from  free  and  59  from  slave  states. 
Those  81  were  divided  in  53  for  and  28  against.  The 
number  of  whigs  voting  was  78;  consisting  of  52  from 
free  and  26  from  slave  states.  Those  26  were  divid- 
ed into  8 for  and  18  against.  The  59  democrats  from 
slave,  and  the  52  whigs  from  free  states,  all  of  course 
voted,  the  former  for  and  the  latter  against. 

And  so  the  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States  was  passed  by  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives by  a majority  of  22  votes. 

Mr.  Jameson,  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
passage.  On  this  the  previous  question  was  also 
moved,  and  under  its  operation  the  house  refused 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

The  title  was  then  called  for  from  various  quar- 
ters. It  was  read  by  the  clerk,  “ Joint  resolution  for 
annexing  Texas  to  the  United  Slates." 

Without  putting  a question  formally,  the  Speaker 
announced  that  this  would  be  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Giddings,  said  he  rose  to  move  an  amendment 
to  the  title. 

The  Chair  said  it  was  too  late;  that  he  had  read 
the  title,  and,  no  amendment  being  proposed',  he  had 
formerly  announced  it,  and  it  was  too  late  now  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  then  moved  to  reconsider  the  title, 
and  called  the  previous  question;  and  under  its  ope- 
ration the  house  refused  to  reconsider. 

And  so  the  resolution,  title  and  all,  passed  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  was  directed  to  be  sent 
to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

And  the  house,  at  4 o'clock  and  10  minutes,  ad- 
journed till  Monday  next,  11  o’clock  A.  M. 

Monday,  Jan.  27.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Duncan 
the  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  by  a vote  of  113  to  40,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ingersoll,  took  up  the  resolution  appropriating 
$3000  for  printing  1500  of  Greenhow’s  book  on  the 
Oregon  territory.  Messrs.  C.  Johnson  and  A John- 
son opposed  the  bill.  Mr.  Dromgoole  proposed  100 
instead  of  1500  copies.  Mr.  Douglas  advocated  the 
bill.  Mr.  Winthrop  hoped  that  not  only  this  work 
would  be  ordered,  but  also  the  further  additional  pa- 
pers of  Madison  and  Hamilton,  which  remain  yet 
unpublished.  The  resolution  was  finally  reported  to 
the  house  and  passed  by  a vote  of  107  to  79. 

Oregon.  On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown,  the  bill 
to  establish  a territorial  government  in  Oregon  was 
taken  up. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  was  read,  and  is  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc.  That,  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  all  the  country  belonging  to  the  United 
States  lying  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  forty-second 
and  on  the  north  by  the  fifty-fourth  degree  and  forty- 
nine  minutes  of  north  latitude,  shall  constitute  and 
be  organized  into  a temporary  government,  to  be 
called  “the  Oregon  territory.” 


gg  A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  to  amend 
the  first  section  by  striking  out  the  word  “nine.” 
Mr.  Adams  said  that,  before  the  question  should 
be  taken,  he  was  desirous  of  inquiring  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  territories  on  what  ground 
it  was  that  lie  made  this  motion;  as  also,  on  wiiat 
authority  it  was  that  the  latitude  of  54°  40'  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Ore- 
gon? Mi.  A.  wished  for  more  information  and  de- 
precated hasty  action.  lie  presumed  the  honorable 
chairman  also  would  move  a call  for  executive  in- 
ternational correspondence.  When  this  subject  had 
been  called  up  at  the  last  session,  Mr.  A.  had  not 
been  prepared  to  agree  to  the  termination  of  the 
joint  occupation  of  .the  territory.  He  was  now  ready 
to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  that  the  matter  must 
be  settled.  And,  indeed,  he  did  not  know  but  that 
was  the  course  to  be  pursued  now  instead  of  organ- 
izing a-territorial  government  He  did  not  know 
what  the  present  state  of  the  negotiation  might  be. 
Congress  had  been  informed,  indeed,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  in  a train  of  negotiation.  Bui  the  British 
minister  had  been  here  now  nearly  seven  months, 
with  full  powers,  as  it  had  been  slated,  to  settle  the 
question.  This  certainly  was  ample  time,  and  he 
thought  the  British  government  ought  to  be  called  on 
to  come  to  some  understanding  in  Ihe  affair.  But 
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here  was  a proposition  to  erect  Oregon  into  a terri- 
tory without  any  information  of  what  had  been  done 
in  the  negotiation.  Was  it  possible  for  the  house 
properly  to  act  without  further  information  on  that 
subject.1  Were  we  ready  to  take  ground  as  to  what 
was  our  true  boundary  line  on  the  South  Sea  with- 
out knowing  what  had  been  done.  This  Mr.  A.  did 
know,  that  Great  Britain  claimed  every  part  of  the 
line,  and  that  she  considered  her  assent  as  necessary 
before  any  line  could  be  established.  She  contested 
every  foot  of  it  with  us;  and  a line  which  we  might 
think  very  convenient,  she  might  not  be  disposed  to 
acknowledge  as  our  right.  Mr.  A.  did  not  wish  un- 
necessary delay.  He  was  as  desirous  as  any  man  to 
bring  this  question  to  an  issue — to  have  the  discus- 
sion brought  to  a point:  but  not  with  such  haste,  and 
such  want  i f knowledge,  as  to  give  Great  Britain 
the  best  of  the  argument  before,  the  world.  He 
wanted  to  have  such  reasons  to  show  as  should  satis- 
fy all  the  world  that  the  right  was  on  our  side,  when 
we  took  seven,  and  perhaps  twelve,  degrees  of  lati 
tude  more  than  England  held  us  entitled  to.  When 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  should  give  his  state- 
ment to  the  house,  Mr.  A.  hoped  our  position  would 
be  defined  not  geographically  and  politically  only, 
but  morally  above  all.  If  this  should  be  satisfacto- 
rily made  out,  and  then  Great  Britain  should  refuse 
to  give  up  her  adverse  claim,  he  should  be  piepared 
to  say,  “Come  on,  Macduff!” 

Mr.  A V.  Rmimsaid  he  would  first  state,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, first,  that  at  the  last  session,  when  the  commit- 
tee on  territories  reported  this  bill,  the  latitude  was 
correctly  given  as  54°  40',  but  by  a mistake,  as  he 
presumed,  of  the  printer,  it  had  now  been  printed 
54°  49'.  This  was  his  reason  for  striking  out  “nine.” 

As  to  the  question  why^>4°  40'  had  been  inserted, 
the  committee  in  their  report  had  this  language: 
[Mr.  B.  here  quoted  the  report,  which  staled  that 
this  was  the  line  agreed  upon  with  Russia,  in  our 
treaty  with  that  power;  she  agreeing  not  to  come 
south  of  that  line,  and  we  not  to  go  north  of  it.  The 
bill  had  been  based  upon  the  previsions  of  that  trea- 
ty. ' 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  seemed  very 
desirous  that  this  subject  should  be  laid  over  for  the 
present.  Mr.  B.  had  called  it  up  for  two  reasons: 
first,  the  great  inherent  importance  of  the  subject, 
and,  second,  his  own  positive  promise  to  call  it  up  so 
soon  as  the  Texas  resolution  should  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  He  was  not,  however,  anxious  to  press  it 
through  the  house  with  a precipitancy  unbecoming 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject. 

So  far  as  the  validity  of  the  American  title  was 
concerned,  Mr  B.  entertained  not  a particle  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  it;  nor  did  he  know  one  public 
man  in  all  these  United  States  who  entertained  a 
doubt  of  it  up  to  the  latitude  of  54°  40'.  But  the 
committee  on  territories,  when  they  proposed  to  ex- 
tend our  laws  up  to  that  line,  had  not  imagined  that 
they  were  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
the  pending  negotiations  respecting  our  title  to  the 
territory.  Great  Britain  had  extended  her  legal  ju- 
risdiction over  the  entire  extent  of  the  territory,  and 
was  exercising  such  jurisdiction  there  now.  The 
United  States,  in  doing  the  same,  was  not  in  the  least 
transcending  what  England  herself  had  done  first. 
Why  might  not  we  do  it  as  well  as  she?  Our  people 
were  going  into  that  country  daily;  few  of  them  en- 
tertained the  smallest  doubt  of  our  right  to  the 
country,  or  they  never  would  go  there;  and  they 
needed  the  protection  of  our  laws.  ]f  Great  Bri- 
tain was  not  prevented  by  the  treaty  from  erecting 
her  courts  not  only,  but  her  military  pests  and  her 
fortifications  all  over  the  territory,  what  was  there 
in  the  treaty  to  prevent  us  item  doing  the  seme? 
Ought  we  still  longer  to  lag  behind?  lie  did  not 
ask  that  we  should  do  more  than  she  had  done;  but 
we  surely  might  do  as  much,  and  he  trusted  we 
should. 

This  was  no  violation  of  the  existing  stipulations 
between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  B.  i ever  hid  be- 
lieved that,  under  the  treaty  of  1827  or  that  of  1818, 
Great  Britain  had  ever  acquired  a light  to  joint  oc- 
cupancy with  the  United  Slates  of  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory. 

The  committee  on  the  territories  held  the  opinion 
that  ever  since  1812  we  had  had  exclusive  right  to 
its  possession,  and  England  never  had  divided  that 
right  with  us.  The  stipulation  between  the  two  na- 
tions engaged  only  that  the  English  should  have  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  rivers  and  streams  and 
great  highway  of  the  country,  to  carry  on  their 
trade  and  ti.i-ir  fisheries  for  the  purposes  of  hunting. 
It  never  had  been  intended  that  they  were  to  hold 
divided  poesesuon  with  us.  But,  however  that 
might  be,  it  iney  bad  extended  their  laws  over  the 
territory,  why  might  not  we?  There  might  possibly 
occur  some  collision  between  the  two  authorities; 
but  when  such  an  cveDt  should  occur,  if  it  ever  did, 


it  must  be  provided  for.  The  question  of  probable 
collision  was  one  which  did  not  belong  to  that  house; 
it  was  a question  pertaining  to  the  executive,  and 
was  referred  to  in  the  treaty  of  1827.  The  commit- 
tee on  the  territories  believed  they  were  acting  with- 
in the  legislative  power  of  congress,  arid  they  left 
the  executive  to  act  as  lie  should  deem  it  his  duty  to 
do,  and  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  ter- 
ritory when  ho  should  think  it  proper.  The  com- 
mittee had  not  interfere  I with  another  department 
of  the  government. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  asked  whether  _ he  had 
rightly  understood  the  chairman  of  the  territorial 
committee  to  say  that  any  portion  of  ttie  territory 
claimed  by  us  in  Oregon  was  to  be  ceded  or  surren- 
dered up  by  negotiation? 

Mr.  Brown  replied  that  he  had  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  King  said  that  so  lie  had,  in  substance,  under- 
stood the  gentleman  to  4ay,  and  he  wished  at  once 
to  repel  any  such  idea.  Wilde  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs  had  opened  the  Texas 
debate  he  had  assured  the  house  that  he  had  die 
means  df  settling  any  difference  with  Mexico  by 
means  of  money,  the  best  sinew  of  war.  And  he 
had  assured  the  house,  moreover,  that  annexation 
would  create  no  difficulty  with  Great  Britain.  Now, 
any  gentleman  who  did  not  rely  on  the  known  dis- 
position of  the  American  government  to  assert  and 
maintain  their  rights,  might  have  supposed  that  the 
acquiescence  of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  Texas 
was  to  be  purchased  by  a surrender  of  a portion  of 
Oregon.  When  Mr.  K.  heard  it  insinuated  that 
there  was  a possibility  of  such  an  event,  and  that 
there  would  still  be  enough  of  that  territory  left  for 
our  laws  to  operate  upon,  he  thought  it  his  duty  at' 
once  to  protest  against  even  the  idea  of  such  a state 
of  things. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  was  really  at  a loss  to  know 
how  any  thing  he  had  said  could  have  been  so  en- 
tirely misunderstood.  He  had  declared  h is  utter 
unbelief  that  negotiation  would  deprive  us  of  ihe 
smallest  portion  of  what  we  claimed.  But  did  not 
the  very  notion  of  negotiation,  as  to  the  extent  of 
our  claim,  imply  the  possibility  that  a line  might  be 
agreed  on  short  of  what  we  claimed?  If  that  was  a 
simple  impossibility,  why  negotiate?  . He  begged  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  not  to  produce  at  the 
very  outset  a false  impression  on  the  public  inind. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  observed  that  when  he  had  re- 
marked that  what  was  considered  the  best  sinew  of 
war  might  arrange  all  questions  in  that  quarter,  the 
idea  of  buying  our  peace  with  any  body  had  never 
so  much  as  entered  his  head.  We  had  various  open 
questions  with  Mexico  besides  this  of  Texas,  and 
various  conflicting  interests  to  be  settled  between  the 
two  governments,  [some  laughter]  in  which  money 
might  be  useful.  [Increased  laughter.]  But  his 
notion  had  ever  been  that  we  ought  to  treat  Mexico 
with  the  utmost  forbearance,  generosity,  and  magna- 
nimity. If  she  thought  she  had  a claim  on  us,  that 
we  ought  not  to  resort  to  mere  naked  power  to  settle 
it  with  her;  that  possibly  money  might  be  used  be- 
tween the  two  countries  [renewed  laughter]  as  to 
her  debts,  and  her  lands,  and  other  matters — in  short',  j 
every  thing  else.  [Roars.  A voice,  “And  what 
about  England?”]  Mr.  1.  said  he.  wa3  as  little  dis- 
posed to  sell  the  rights  of  ihe  United  States  as  any 
man  in  the  house  or  in  the  country.  He  had  merely- 
desired  the  floor  to  say  this. 

Here  the  committee  rose,  and 

Mr.  McClelland,  from  the  committee  or,  the  public 
lands,  reported  a bill  to  direct  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  cause  the  reserve  lead  mines  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  and  territories  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  to  be  exposed  to  public  sale. 

The  bill  was  then  committed  to  the  coram ittee  of 
the  whole. 

The  house  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  11  o’clock, 
A.  M. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  28.  Mr.  Burke,  of  N.  H.  from  the 
joint  committee  on  the  library  reported  the  bill  es- 
tablishing the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Mr.  McLdland,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
reported  a bill  for  the  improvement  of  certain  rivers 
and  harbors,  east  and  west.  Referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.  moved  for  the  printing  of 
5,001)  extra  copies  of  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  made  in  1843  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
foreign  articles  of  importation. 

Mr.  McLdland,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
reported  a bill  establishing  regulations  among  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  cutters.  The  bill  was  laid 
aside  on  its  third  reading. 

A bill  to  sell  the  Salt  Spring  lands  of  Michigan 
was  read  a third  time  and  passed.  [The  lands  have 
hitherto  been  granted  to  the  state  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  they  are  now  permitted  to  sell  and 
appropriate  them  to  purposes  of  improvement.] 

Mr.  Houston  reported  a bill  to  grant  the  right  of 


way  to  the  Tennessee  and  Coosa  rail  road  company 
over  the  public  lands. 

Mr  Houston  reported  a hill  to  grant  to  the  state  of 
Alabama,  the  public  lands  within  the  borders  of 
that  state  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

A bill  was  passed  changing  the  time  for  holding 
Ihe  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  [The  circuit 
court  is  to  hold  three  terms — in  March,  June,  and 
December,] 

Mr  .Marsh,  of  Vt.  reported  a bill  from  the  naval 
committee  to  abolish  the  spirit  ration.  Referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  introduced  a resolution  request- 
ing the  president  of  the  United  States  to  open  a cor- 
respondence with  the  British  government  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  the  discharge  of  the  American 
prisoners  at  Van  Dieman’s  land. 

A bill  was  reported  in  favor  of  constructing  and 
improving  certain  roads  in  Wisconsin.  A Iso  for  the 
mprovement  of  the  harbor,  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
iglit  house  at  Southport,  in  Wisconsin.  A bill  was 
also  reported  to  pay  arrearages  to  the  Stockbridge 
Indians. 

The  committees  having  all  been  called  upon  for 
reports,  resolutions  were  received. 

Mr.  Burke,  of  N.  H.  called  upon  the  president  of 
the  United  States  for  information  as  to  one  Zabriskie, 
of  New  Jersey,  who  has  had  some  contracts  under 
the  president  with  the  navy  department,  and  also 
authorising  the  committee  upon  the  naval  expendi- 
tures to  inquire  into  the  fact  of  a contract  between 
the  navy  department  and  Zabriskie,  and  as  to  the 
fact  whether  any  of  the  officers  of  the  government 
had  participated  with  him  or  not.  Accompanying 
the  resolution,  Mr.  Burke  presented  a statement 
signed  by  Mr.  McDowell,  setting  forth  certain  facts 
in  detail,  from  which  the  names  of  Zabriskie,  Mr. 
Scott,  a navy  agent,  and  Mr.  Voorhees  are  impli- 
cated. 

Mr.  Parmenter,  of  Mass,  made  a brief  statement 
to  the  house  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  contract 
given  t-o  Mr.  Zabriskie,  after  which  the  resolution 
was  adopted. 

Oregon  territory.  Mr.  Adams  offered  a resolution 
calling  upon  the  president  of  the  United  States  for 
copies  of  all  communications  received  from  the 
British  government  since  4th  March,  1841,  relative 
to  our  title  to  the  Oregon  territory.  Also  copies  of 
all  the  correspondence  between  the  two  governments 
relative  to  the  Oregen  territory,  if  not  incompatible 
with  the  public  interest. 

The  previous  question  was  moved,  but  Mr.  O J. 
Ingersoll  was  permitted  to  make  a statement,  which 
was,  that  negotiations  were  now  pending  upon  the 
subject,  and  before  the  session  was  over  we  might 
expect  to  receive  communications  upon  the  subject 
from  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ra- 
thbun,  who  spoke  in  an  under  tone,  was  heard  by 
Mr.  Ingersoll  to  say — “not  until  the  senate  shall  have 
disposed  of  the  Texas  question.”  Mr.  Ingersoll  re- 
marked with  some  feeling,  that  the  insinuation  from 
a gentleman  behind  him  was  uncalled  for.  The  se- 
cretary of  state  is  at  present  indisposed;  but  the 
communication  would  come,  lie  did  not  doubt  in  a 
reasonable  lime. 

Mr.  Rathbun  said  he  had  no  intention  of  making 
his  remark  to  the  house,  but  since  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  had  done  so,  he  would  say  in  his 
place  that  there  would  probably  be  no  report  upon 
the  Oregon  negotiations  until  the  seriate  acted  upon 

the  Texas  question.  The  resolution  was  adopted 

ayes  1GG,  noes  44. 

Mr.  Fish,  of  New  York,  offered  a resolution  calling 
upon  the  judicial}’  committee  to  report  what  laws 
can  be  enacted  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  foreign 
paupers  into  the  United  States. 

A bill  was  introduced  on  leave,  twice  read  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  in  re- 
spect to  claims  of  people  of  the  United  States  on 
Texas. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Alabama,  then  offered  a reso- 
lution that  the  offices^of  the  United  States  should 
hereafter,  in  the  opinion  of  the  house,  be  distributed 
equally  among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Pending  this  resolution  and  the  previous  question 
upon  its  adoption,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Jan.  29.  The  house  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  (Mr.  Weller,  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair),  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  con-ideralion  of  the  bill  reported  by 
Mr.  A.  V.  Bpown,  from  the  committee  on  the  territo- 
ries, to  establish  a territorial  government  in  Ore  , in. 

Messrs.  Duncan,  . f Ohio,  Belser,  of  Alabama, "and 
Bowlin,  of  Missouri,  successively  took  the  floor  in 
suppoit  of  the  bill — going  very  much  at  large  into 
historical  details  as  to  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  Oregon  and  an  investigation  of  our  title  to  that 
territory. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  obtained  the  floor,  and  the 
committee  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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Annexation  of  Texas — Massachusetts  convention 

OF  THE  TEOFJ.i  ON  THE  ANNEXATION  QUESTION.  The  pub- 
lic journals  of  the  state  generally,  notified  for  a general 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  state, 
“Without  distinction  of  party,  so  far  as  they  are  oppos- 
ed to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  re  el  at  Fanned  Hall 
ort  Wednesday  (lie  29th  of  January,  for  the  purpose  of 
dt liberating  upon  the  subject.”  The  citizens  of  the 
towns  and  cities  were  requested  to  meet  without  delay 
to  choose  delegates,  not  exceeding  three  times  the  num- 
ber each  is  entitled  to  send  annually  to  die  legislature  of 
the  state. 

“The  Empire  Club,’’  at  thereby  of  New  York,  held 
■a  gieat  meeting  on  the  subject,  on  the  16th  ult.,  and  en- 
tered into  resolutions  characteristic  ot  that  body,  de- 
manding tire  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  in  strong 
language,  and  deprecating  any  consideration  of  the  sla- 
very question  on  the  occasion.  Tlie  club  adjourned  to 
meet  and  unite  with  “the  democracy  of  N.  York  at 
Tammany  Hall,  on  Friday,  the  24th  of  January,  in  full 
and  bold  expression  of  their  sentiments  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation.” 

The  Oregon  bill.  The  house  of  representatives 
have  resolved  'hat  debate  shall  cease  in  that  house  at  2 
o’clock  this  day,  on  the  bi  1 which  lias  been  debated  all 
this  week,  for  establishing  a government  over  the  Ore- 
gon territory.  They  then  proceed  to  vote. 

The  Oregon  negotiation.  The  Washington  corres. 
pondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  writes  on  the  28th 
ult.,  apparently  from  semi-official  authority,  that  the  ne- 
gotiation between  the  British  envoy,  Mr.  Pukenham, 
and  die  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Calhoun,  lias  terminat- 
ed, without  arriving  ai  any  adjustment  of  tile  dispute  in 
relation  to  the  boundary  of  Oregon. 

Cotton.  The  intelligence  by  the  Cambria  is  favora- 
ble. Prices  had  improved  within  the  last  three  wteks 
at  Liverpool  from  jd.  to  a jd.  per  pound,  and  were  now 
fjd.  for  Amerxan  and  ljj.  for  Brazil,  lower  than  in  Fe- 
bruary last,  when  the  market  was  at  its  highest  point 
during  1844.  The  following  abreviated  tables  will  be 
usefuf  for  reference.  They  comprise  only  the  Liverpool 
market,  but  that  embraces  nearly  the  whole  cotion  trade 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  compiled  from  the  annual  circu- 
lar ol  the  Liverpool  cotton  brokers,  issued  over  the  sig- 
natures of  twenty-eight  of  the  principal  firms,  and  may 

Stock,  Dec.  31. 
456.C00 
653,900 
7-19,580 

Stock,  Dec.  29. 
564,530 
785  950 
903,110 


Average  prices  at  Liverpool  for  the  last  three  years. 


_ — 

1842. 

1343. 

1844. 

d.  d. 

d.  d 

d.  d. 

Sea  Island 

8 j a 21 

1(H  a 21 

101  a 21 

Bowed 

4—6 

n - e 

3j  — 5 

Orleans,  &c. 

31  - 7 

H - 7i 

3i  - 6i 

Pernambuco 

65  - 7J 

Pi  - ^ 

5 — 6 j 

Bahia 

6 — 6j 

H — 65 

41  

^8  ^4 

Maranham 

5|  - 6± 

8§  - 

4J  5^ 

^4  °4 

Egyptian 

6±  — - 9 

6 — 8 

5 — 9 

Surat 

3 5 4 2 

3-5  — 42 

— 4 

Bengal 

— 4j 

3£  4 

— 

Average  delivery  per  week,  for  home  consumption. 

1842.  1843.  1844. 


Liverpool  • 22,142  24,667  25,237 

Kingdom  22,920  26,750  _ 27,241 

Growth  and  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

1841-2.  1842-3.  1843-4. 

G'own  1.633,574  2,378,875  2,030.409 

Consumed  276  850  325,129  346,744 

Steamers.  The  Great  Britain,  has  at  last  got  out  of 
her  birth  place,  and  has  made  an  experimental  trip. — 
She  is  322  feet  in  length,  50  feet  6 inches  in  extreme 
wedth*  She  has  lour  decks,  the  lowest  of  iron.  She 
lias  three  boilers,  containing  two  hundred  tons  of  water, 
heated  by  24  fires;  four  engines,  of  250  hor.-c  power 
each.  Fifteen  hundred  tons  of  iron  were  use  i in  her 
construction.  Propeller?',  ercniinedian  screw,  is  }j  :eet 
in  diameter,  worked  L_-  plate vian  chains,  i:  four  tiers, 

passing  round  an  iro..  drum  of  13  feet  diameter.  Fifty- 
iuur  revolutions  can  be  made  in  a minute.N 

Steamboat  Items.  The  steamboat  Potomac,  Captain 
Brooks,  exploded  one  of  her  boilers  on  i lie  lOiii  ult.,  at 
Mobile.  Two  of  her  hands  were  drowned,  iier  pilot 
bad  one  of  his  legs  broken,  and  her  engineer  dreadfully 
scalded. 

The  Nurraganselt,  on  her  way  from  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Louis,  with  three  hundred  German  passengers  on 
board,  and  a full  cargo  of  groceries,  struck  a sung  at 
Dog  tooth  bend,  on  the  4th  inst.  and  sunk  in  twelve 
feef  water.  No  lives  lost,  but  the  cargo  is  probably  a 
total  loss.  One  of  the  German  passengers  had  five  thou- 
sand guineas  on  board,  also  lost. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  projecting  a steamboat,  to  be 
worked  by  propellers,  to  pass  the  Welland  canal,  capable 
of  carrying  2,500  barrels  of  flour,  1 00  urns  of  merchandize, 
uj  60  paaseDgers,  to  cost  £4,600. 


An  Agricultural  Convention,  was  held  last  week 
at  Richmond,  at  which  Gov.  McDjwell  presided.  It 
was  a preliminary  movement,  and  promises  well. — 
Nearly  all  the  counties  were  represented. 

A Larh  oil  and  stearine  candle  manufactory  at  Mays- 
viiie  Ky.  has  recently  been  established  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Alvord,  from  Cincinnati. 

A Military  Convention,  was  also  held  at  Richmond 
last  week,  about  forty  delegates  attending. 

African  slave  trade.  An  article  over  the  assumed 
signature  of  “John  Jay,’’  in  the  Nat.  Intelligencer  of  the 
22d.  states,  apparently  from  authentic  documents, that  the 
British  government  has  already  expended  no  less  than 
$130,160,500  in  its  attempt  to  put  down  African  slavery. 
“Yet,  whilst  that  government  has  caused  the  capture 
and  paid  head  money  on  150,000  Africans,  more  than 
100,000  have  perished  between  capture  and  liberation, 
and  at  least  400,000  more  have  been  carried  off,  amongst 
which  number  mortality  has  been  fearfully  great.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  last"  year’s  expenditure  in  this 
vain  pursuit,  is  already  set  down  at  $5,856,000.’’ 

Church  items.  Some  difficulty  between  the  reporters 
and  tire  publishers  of  the  trial  of  bishop  Onderdonk,  at 
N.  York,  as  to  the  compensation  for  the  job,  delayed  the 
publication.  The  bishop’s  publication  which  await  ed  the 
publicaiion  of  the  other  party,  lias  now  appeared  simul- 
taneously with  it. 

Tlie  examination  of  the  students  of  (he  Episcopal  se- 
minary, accused  of  conspiring  to  maintain  heritieal  opi- 
nions favorable  io  tlie  Catholic  church,  has  resulted  in 
finding  four  guilty,  one  of  whom  has  been  reprimanded, 
two  expelled,  and  the  other  not  yet  decided  on. 

A correspondent  of  the  Friend  of  China,  of  Sep.  4, 
gives  an  account  of  the  baptism,  by  the  American  mis- 
s.onaries,  of  ten  Chinamen  who  had  renounced  the  su- 
perstitions of  their  own  religion  and  embraced  Christi- 
anity. Seven  were  baptised  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shuck,  of 
whom  five  had  been  Confucionists  and  two  Budhists; 
and  thr  e by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dean.  Two  of  them  are 
men  of  high  literary  attainment,  and  tlie  whole  have 
been  for  a long  time  under  close  Christian  instruction. 

The  Rothschilds.  Accounts  from  Jerusalem  mention, 
that  the  Jewish  Synagogue  of  that  city,  have  excommu- 
nicated all  tlie  Irsaelites  who  should  participate  in  tlie 
project  for  encouraging  agriculture  amongst  the  Jews, 
and  establishing  extensive  schools  and  hospitals  tor  them 
at  Jerusalem.  The  Rothschilds  had  subscribed  100,000 
francs  to  tlie  charitable  undertaking. 

Copper  ore  from  Cuba.  A cargo  has  arrived  at  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  being  smelted.  A furnace  is 
being  built  at  Brooklyn  for  the  purpose. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  Baltimore,  60,  of 
which  12  were  under  one  year;  7 were  free  colored  per- 
sons, 1 slave;  7 died  of  consumption. 

Thomas  IV.  Waldron,  esq.,  U.  S.  consul  and  naval 
agent  at  Canton,  died  on  tlie  Sth  of  September  last. 

Another  revolutionary  patriot  gone.  Peter  Baum,  died 
at  his  late  residence,  Crawford  county,  Ohio,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1845,  aged  85  years,  “a  whig  of  1776  and  of 
1844; — a man  of  stern  unbending  integrity,  an  affection- 
ate parent,  a warm  friend.” 

Governor  Porter’s  pardons.  The  Philadelphia 
grand  jury  have  recorded  their  deliberate  opinion  that 
the  conduct  of  ex-governor  Porter  in  throvi  ing  open  the 
prison  doors,  almost  without  restriction,. for  the  egress  ot 
murderers,  incendiaries,  robbers,  and  rogues  ol  all  de- 
scriptions, was  a great  dt  al  loo  bad.  Judge  Jones,  of 
the  quarter  sessions,  alluding  to  this  portion  of  the  pre- 
sentment, said  that  the  conduct  of  tlie  late  governor  had 
been  of  the  most  outrageous  character — that  ail  the  ef- 
forts of  tlie  court  to  uphold  the  laws  and  preserve  tlie 
public  morals  and  protect  society  had  been  rendered 
void  by  this  trifling  with  and  glaring,  mockery  of  justice. 

The  Pennsylvanian  of  the  27ih  June  says:  “We  were 
sure  that  the  freemen  of  Pennsylvania,  would  writhe 
under  Mr.  Portet’s  pardons.  They  cannot  be  helped 
now;  tin.  Lions  have  escaped;  the  murderers  are  loose; 
and  citizens  who  respect  the  laws  must  sit  still  and  sub- 
mit. But  we  trust  that  the  dent  made  in  the  public  will 
he  for  a long  time  retained.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
Mr.  Porter,  in  the  last  day  of  his  official  tenure,  granted 
a special  gaol  delivery  to  the  worst  convicts  in  tlie  east- 
ern penitentiary. 

Important  invention-  It  is  staled  on  respectable  au- 
thority, that  a process  has  been  discovered  by  which  any 
number  of  copies  may  be  obtained  in  an  inconceivably 
short  space  of  lime,  of  any  engraving,  print,  or  primed 
matter,  so  perfectly  like  the  original  titat  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  tlie  copy  from  the  original.  Even  the 
very  finest  lines  of  a bank  note  plate  discoverable  only 
by  lenses,  are  copied  with  pet  feet  accuracy,  to  the  extent 
of  thousands  of  copies.  If  this  be  realized,  the  age  of 
bank  notes  and  such  representatives  oj  value  is  about  to 
terminate  suddenly.  YV hat  a revolution? 

Lowell  enterprise.  The  inhabitants  of  Lowell,  in 
town  meeting  on  the  30th  ult.,  voted  by  ballot,  in  favor 
of  a railroad  from  that  city  to  Andover;  yeas  1375, 
nays  63;  and  to  instruct  their  members  in  the  legislature 
to  use  their  efforts  to  obtain  a suitable  charier,  by  nearly 
the  same  majority. 

The  new  Prescott  mill,  at  Lowell,  is  to  have  machine- 
ry put  in  it  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  The 
mill  will  run  sixteen  thousand  spindles  and  about  four 
thousand  looms,  and  he  completed  in  ten  months. 
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Imports  at  Liverpool  Exports. 

1842  1,255,016  76,860 

1843  1,556,982  77.000 

1844  1,491,911  83,900 

Total  imports,  kingdom.  Exports. 

1842  1,398,136  138,320 

1843-  1,743,418  121,410 

1844  1,683,7 10  150,000 


Maryland  judicial  appointment.  The  Hon.  Ste- 
venson Archer,  has  been  appointed  chief  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals  of  this  state,  and  the  senate  have  unan- 
imously confirmed  the  appointment.  The  senate  l as 
rejected  the  nominations  made  a short  time  since  by  the 
late  governor  Thomas,  of  William  B.  Stone  as  judge  in 
the  first  judicial  district,  and  of  Samuel  M.  Semmes  as 
judge  it)  the  5th  judicial  district. 

Naval.  The  new  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth.  Captain 
Montgomery,  soiled  from  Norfolk  on  the  25th  January, 
for  Maderia,  Cape  De  Verd,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
Pacihc.  She  mounts  18  thirty-two,  and  4 sixty-eight 
pounders,  and  a complement  of  213  officers  and  men. 

Philadelphia  The  amount  subscribed  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  in  the  late  riots  was  $10,904  64.  The 
distribution  is  progressing  by  a committee. 

Pennsylvania — Slate  Interest.  Governor  Shunk  sent 
a message  to  the  legislature  on  Wednesday  last,  which 
takes  a different  view  from  that  of  his  predecessor  Gov. 
Porter  of  the  state  of  the  treasury  to  meet  the  February 
and  August  instalments  on  the  state  bonds.  He  states 
the  amount  in  the  treasury  on  the  interest  dav  in  Febru- 
ary at  $849,135;  leaving  a deficit  of  $122,260  80  The 
amount  payable  in  August  is  $1,063,617  66.  lie  thinks 
his  predecessor’s  estimate  of  receipts  to  meet  litis,  too 
high.  The  legislature,  it  is  stated,  evince  a difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  senate,  by  a vote  of  17  to  14 
decided  immediately  on  receiving  the  message,  to  take 
up  the  bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  in 
February,  and  were  debating  it  when  last  information 
lett  Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania.  James  A.  Snou:den,  Esq.  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania. 

Public  improvements  not  sold.  The  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canals  and  railroads  was  put  up  at  auction 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  20ih  instant,  in  conformity  with 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  state.  But  few  persons 
were  present,  and  there  was  no  bid.  The  formality  of 
offering  them  under  tlie  hammer  has  to  be  continued 
twenty  days,  according  to  the  act  oflast  session. 

Pennsylvania  on  the  tariff.  Our  legislature  lias 
passed,  in  the  popular  branch,  ihe  following  resolutions 
unanimously; 

“Whereas,  capitalists  have  been  induced  to  make  in- 
vestments under  tlie  act  of  congress  on  the  subject  of 
the  tariff,  in  full  confidence  and  faith  that  the  said  law 
would  not  be  altered:  Therefore 

“Resolved,  &c.,  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  in- 
structed, and  our  representatives  requested,  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  any  bill  which  may  have  lor  its  object 
any  reduction  whatever,  in  the  present  tariff,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress,  passed 
the  — day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  two.’’ 

This  may  influence  Mr.  Buchanan,  wjiose  code  in 
case  of  i nstruction  is  either  to  obey,  resign,  or  dodge  the 
vote;  but  can  it  prevent  Mr.  Polk  and  the  southern  de- 
mocracy from  urging  free  trade  measures? 

[ Philad . Gaz. 

a&RHODE  Island — Thomas  W.  Dorr.  Tlie  legislature  of 
the  stale  on  die  14th  instant,  by  a vote  of  49  ayes  to  13 
nays  in  the  house,  and  23  ayes  3 to  nays,  in  the  senate, 
passed  an  aci,  after  an  interesting  debate,  liberating 
Thomas  W.  Dorr  fiotn  imprisonment  oil  the  sole  con- 
dition lliat  he  would  take  the  oath  of  allegance  before 
its  supreme  court.  It  is  remarked  that  every  Dorrite  but 
two  in  the  house  and  three  in  the  senate,  voted  against 
the  passage  of  the  act,  though  each  of  themselves  had 
been  required  to  take  the  same  oath  before  taking  their 
seats  in  the  legislature.  Mr.  Dorr  refuses,  it  is  stated,  to 
avail  of  tlie  act. 

T.  W.  Dorr.  The  Pennsylvanian  ;Ioco)  says:  “Tiio 
act  to  liberate  Mr.  Dorr,  which  lias  passed  both  houses 
ot  the  Riiode  Island  assembly,  ctoes  not  restore,  him  to 
tfie  rights  of  citizenship,  should  lie  ever  avail  himself  ot 
its  provisions.  The  effect  ol  it,  as  one  o!  his  friends 
says,  is  oniy  to  extend  die  limits  ol  tlie  state  prison. 

There  is  no  probability,  however,  that  Gov.  Dorr  will 
avail  himself  cl  this  act.  Unconditional  liberation  is  the 
word  of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
will  be  had.” 

The  Illinois  legislature  has  passed  resolutions,  violent- 
ly condemning  the  criminal  law  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  execution  of  it.  We  wonder  which  stands  highest 
in  Rhode  Island— Illinois  opinions  or  Illinois  scrip. 

[Louisville  Jour. 

New  York  Canals.  The  aggregate  amount  of  toils 
received  on  all  the  canals  belonging  to  the  state  of  New 
York,  during  the  year  1844,  was  $2,446,375.  I he  in- 
crease of  tolls  in  1344  over  those  of  1&43,  was  $364,- 
789,97. 

Mississippi — Judgments  at  action.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  judgments,  many  of  them  for  large  amounts,  ob- 
tained in  the  court  of  Hinds  county  in  tavor  of  foreign 
creditors,  having  been  regularly  advertised  for  three 
months,  were  to  be  sold  at  auction  on  the  6ih  ult.  to  pay 
the  cr  sts  of  court. 

Virginia.  The  contested  election  in  Bath  county  has 
been  deckled  in  favor  of  tlie  whig  candidate. 

The  political  parties  are  marshalling  their  forces  and 
arranging  their  candidates  for  their  spring  elections. — 
The  choice  of  a United  States  senator  to  be  made  by  tlie 
egislature  to  be  then  elected,  adds  to  the  interest  ot  the 
case. 
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THE  FAST THE  PRESENT FOR  THE  FUTURE. 


EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR,  AT  FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


The  president  ELECT,  was  to  I have  left  Tennessei s 
on  th*  1st  instant,  and  will  probably  be  at  the  seat 
of  government  next  week-  He  very  prud«ntJy  de- 
clines all  invitations  that  would  interrupt  his  journey 
On  Wednesday  next  according  to  law,  the  two  house* 
of  congress  will  be  occupied  in  opening  the  el®<*oral 
votes  and  proclaiming  the  results  of  the  election  for 
president  and  vice  president. 

Annexation.  Memorials  with  numerous  signatures 
have  been  presented  in  both  houses  of  congress  from 
north  and  northwest  asking  for  the  “re-annexation 
of  Canada.  A memorial  was  also  presented  on  Mon- 
day last  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr.  fcse- 
verance,  from  a number  of  respectable  citizens  oj 
the  state  of  Maine,  praying  for  the  “re- annexation 
of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  United 
States.” 

The  national  monument  society,  at  Washington 
report  the  amount  of  money  in  their  hands  princi- 
pal and  interest  in  sundry  investments,  at  $49,788  /U. 
Sam.  H.  Smith  is  treasurer. 

The  Mexican  minister,  now  at  Washington,  has 
not  been  recalled  by  the  new  authorities  of  that  re- 
public, as  was  reported  in  some  of  our  journals. 

He  is  understood  to  have  received  instruciions  to  ask 
for  his  passports,  if  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
Union  is  consummated. 
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Maryland  stale  taxes.  A report  made  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  state  in  obedieuce  to  a call  from  the 
House  of  delegates,  shows  that,  of  the  state  tax  of 
1841  there  remains: 

Yet  due  §56,234,05 

do  1842  128,661,89 

do  1843  177,587,34 

do  1844  361,459,64 

Calvert  and  Worcester  counties  had  as  yet  paid  no 
part  of  the  state  tax.  We  iearn  informally  however, 
that  Worcester  county,  like  her  neighbor,  Somerset, 
has  promptly  paid  to  the  receiver  recently  appointed 
by  the  treasurer,  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
amount  due  by  her  citizens.  Other  counties  that 
hesitate  in  consequence  of  the  defalcation  of  those 
named,  will  no  doubt  resume. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society.  A meetinS 
was  held  at  St.  Louis  on  the  29th  January,  an  asso- 
ciation formed,  and  a society  organized  by  electing 
Wm.  M.  Campbell  of  St.  Louis,  president,  eight  rice 
presidents,  and  other  officers  and  honorary  members. 

The  society  was  interestingly  entertained  by  Wm. 
G.  Minor,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Good- 
rich presented  a paper  of  considerable  interest,  show- 
ing a series  of  levels  taken  on  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  mouth  to  the  St.  Peters,  and  on  the  Missouri  up  to 
the  Grand  Pass.  He  also  submitted  a very  interes- 
ting dissertation  upon  the  hypothesis,  that,  at  one  pe- 
riod of  time,  this  country,  from  the  base  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies to  a point  high  up  the  Mississippi,  had  been 
a lake,  and  covered  with  water;  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  that  lake  being  at  Memphis,  and  the  height 
there  supposed  to  be  one  thousand  feet.  In  presen- 
ting this  paper  the  reverend  gentleman  explained  the 
geological  and  topographical  indications  which  went 
to  support  this  hypothesis— manifested  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  country — and  high- 
ly entertained  the  audience. 

A number  of  books  and  pamphlets  have  already 
been  presented  to  the  Bociety.  The  publishers  of 
several  papers  have  sent  their  publications  to  the  se- 
cretary, and  with  a little  more  spirit,  attention  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  generally,  the  so- 
ciety may  be  made  of  great  usefulness. 

[St  Louis  Rep. 

Illinois.  The  Mormon  charter  of  Nauvoo,  has  been 
unconditionally  repealed  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois, 
by  a decided  majority  of  votes  in  each  branch,  after 
a long  debate  on  the  subject. 
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mittee  reported  without  amendment  the  act  giving 
the  courts  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  jurisdiction  over 
offences  committed  in  the  Indian  lands  within  their 
territories.  , . 

After  farther  discussion  of  the  bill  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  pursers  and  surgeons  in  the  navy, 
the  order  of  the  day  was  taken  up  being  the  bill  tor 

Reduction  of  Postage.  The  bill  was  discussed  for 
some  time  and  various  amendments  proposed;  after 
which  the  senate  adjourned  till  February  3. 

February  3.—  Annexation  of  Canada.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, of  N.  York,  presented  a memorial  for  the  an- 
nexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  D. 
took  occasion  to  say  that  he  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  regarding  it,  as  he  did, 
as  an  effort  to  bring  the  proposed  annexation  of  Tex- 
as into  ridicule. 

Mr.  Porter  presented  a similar  memorial  from  De- 
troit, which  being  read,  he  moved  to  have  referred 
to  the. committee  on  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  1 enn.,  opposed  the  memorial,  and 
hoped  it  would  not  be  referred  to  the  committee.  It 
was  obviously  designed  to  cast  contempt  upon  the 
great  question  of  annexation.  It  seemed  to  him  un- 
just and  improper  thus  to  oppose  a great  question  by 
bringing  it  into  contempt,  as  these  memorials  obvi- 
ously did.  He  hoped  they  would  be  regarded  in  the 
spirit  they  were  sent,  and  opposed  accordingly.  Mr. 
F.  said  he  differed  with  the  senator  from  Michi- 
gan m presenting  these  resolutions  with  great  reluc- 
tance, but  he  felt  bound  as  a friend  to  annexation  to 
oppose  them  at  the  onset. 

Mr.  Porter  expressed  himself  equally  surprised, and 
replied  that  they  were  simply  in  his  view  a solemn 
remonstrance  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  There 
was  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  gen- 
tlemen signing  these  memorials.  They  had  as  great 
a desire  for  the  annexation  of  Canada  as  gentlemen 
from  the  south  could  have  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  It  was  a measure  equally  important  to  them, 
and  their  locality  gave  them  as  much  interest  in  Ca- 
nada as  southern  gentlemen  had  in  the  proposed  an- 
nexation of  Texas. 

The  question  was  further  dissussed  by  Messrs. 
Bagby  and  others. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  presen- 
ted the  resolutions  of  the  Louisiana  legislature  upon 
the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  reso- 
lutions having  been  read,  Mr.  J.  took  occasion  to  say 
that  he  had  very  great  doubt  in  his  mind  whether 
Texas  could  be  annexed  by  the  legislative  action  of 
congress. 

Mr.  Barrow,  of  La.,  was,  he  said,  thoroughly  and 
entirely  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  He 
regarded  annexation  as  a great  evil,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  by  his  vote  sanction  it  in  any  form. — 
Speaking  incidentally  of  the  election,  he  said  that 
for  his  own  state  he  would  say  that  Mr.  Clay  had 
been  villainously  cheated  out  of  it.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  legislature  would  prove  this. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  not  disposed  to  debate  the  resolu 
tions,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Memorials  were  presented  agaiast  the  annexation 
of  Texas  from  Mass.,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  presented  a memorial  from  Penn- 
sylvania askmg  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
preliminary  to  an  action  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Moreliead  presented  resolutions  from  the  Ken- 
tucky legislature  for  a reduction  of  postage. 

Ori  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  on  the  part  of 
the  senate  be  appointed,  to  join  such  committee  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  house  of  representatives,  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  a mode  of  examining  votes  for  the  elec- 
tion of  president  and  vice  president,  and  of  notifying 
the  persons  elected  of  their  election. 

■ Messrs.  Walker,  Woodbury,  and  Dayton,  were  ap- 
pointed the  committee  by  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Milter,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  U tried  Stales  bo 
requested  to  communicate  lo  the  senate  any  correspon- 
dence or  other  information  in  the  possession  ul  the  go  , 


vernment  in  relation  to  the  operations  of  the  U.  State 
squadron  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  the  growth,  pro 
sent  condition,  and  influence  of  the  American  cotenies 
there;  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  progress  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  within  the  same. 

Postage.  The  senate  then  passed  to  the  order  of 
the  day,  which  was  the  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
postage.  Various  amendments  were  proposed  and 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Huntington,  Merrick,  Niles 
Phelps,  Jarnagin,  Bagby,  and  Ashley.  Tha  debate 
was  continued  until  half  past  three,  when  the  senate 
adjourned. 

February  4.  The  credentials  of  the  hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  of  Md.  senator  elect  for  six  years  from  the 
4th  of  March  next,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Pear-ce 
read  and  laid  on  the  table- 

Mr.  Niles  presented  a memorial  from  Hartford 
Con.  for  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dix  presented  a memorial  from  New  York  on 
the  annexation  of  Canada.  Laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  White  presented  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  Indiana  upon  the  subject  of  the  completion  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  asked  an  appropriation 
for  that  work.  Also  desiring  instructions  from  our 
own  to  the  British  government  to  put  an  end  to  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  go- 
vernment in  behalf  of  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  Ore- 
gon. Also  in  favor  of  a reduction  of  the  price  of 
the  public  lands.  Also  for  aid  in  favor  of  complet- 
ing the  Central  Canal  and  the  Northern  Cross  rail 
road. 

Memorials  were  also  presented  in  behalf  of  the 
Cumberland  rail  road. 

, On  motion  of  Mr.  Barrow,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  senate,  if  in  his  opinion  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest,  whether  Mr.  Duff  Green  does 
now  hold  or  has  lately  held  any  diplomatic  or  official 
station  near  the  government  of  Texas;  and,  if  so,  what? 
when  appointed?  at  what  salary?  and  with  what  instruc- 
tions? 

Sub-treasury  bill.  Mr.  Evans  reported  from  the 
finance  committee  the  independent  treasury  bill 
with  a recommendation  that  it  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Oregon  bill.  The  bill  from  the  house  was  referred 
to  a select  committee. 

The  bill  to  regulate  the  enlistment  of  boys  in  the 
naval  service  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Post  office  bill.  Mr.  Merrick  called  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  post  office  bill.  Toe  amendment  of 
Mr.  Ashley,  of  Arkansas,  was  first  in  order,  and  after 
discussion  by  Messrs.  Niles,  Phelps,  Merrick,  and 
Ashley,  it  was  adopted — authorising  the  use  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  bill,  short  of  the  amount  to  be  received  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  restore  the  franking 
privilege  as  now  enjoyed  to  the  bill,  and  spoke  in 
earnest  defence  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  A.  at  request  yielded  the  floor. 

Texas.  Mr.  Archer,  presented  a report  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  on  the  joint  resolution 
from  the  house  to  annex  Texas  to  the  U.  States.  He 
wished  that  two  resolutions  which  accompanied  the 
report  should  be  read,  which  wa3  done.  They  are 
as  follows: 

"Resolved  That  the  joint  resolution  from  the  house  of 
representatives  for  the  annexadon  of  Texas  to  the  U. 
States  be  rejected. 

‘‘Resolved,  That  the  several  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
originating  in  the  senate,  the  resolutions  of  sundry  state 
legislatures,  and  the  petitions  and  memorials  of  many 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  and  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  this  uuion,  which  have  been  referred  to 
this  committee,  do  lie  upon  the  table.’’ 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  was  in  a minority  of  one  in 
the  committee,  and  he  should  avail  himself  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  express  his  views  in  favor  of  the 
joint  resolutions  which  had  been  received  from  the 
house  of  representatives. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Allen,  then  resumed  his  remarks  on  the  pos- 
tage questnn,but  on  motion  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  5.  Annexation  of  Texas.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Benton,  Ute  senate  took  up  the  bill  heretofore  in- 
troduced by  him,  to  provide  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  when  Mr.  B.  submitted  the  following  as  a 
substitute  therefor,  viz: 

A bi'J  (o*  v*:de  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  Stales. 
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Be  it  enacted,  Sfc,  That  a state,  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  present  republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  and 
boundaries  and  with  two  representatives  in  consress  un 
til  the  next  apportionment  of  representation,  shall  be  ad 
mined  into  the  union,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  existing  states,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  admission,  and  the  cession  of  the 
remaining  Texan  territory  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  governments  of  Texas  and  the  U . 
States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  here- 
by appropriated,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  missions  and 
negotiations  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admission 
and  cession,  eithet  by  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  sen- 
ate, or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  two  houses  of 
congress  as  the  president  may  direct. 

The  bill  having  been  twice  read — 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations;  on  which  motion  a debate  of  some 
extentensued,  involving  incidentally  the  merits  of 
this  and  other  propositions  for  annexation,  as  well  as 
the  question  of  annexation  itself,  in  which  Messrs. 
Berrien,  Benton.  Morehead,  Merrick,  Allen,  Walker, 
Bagby,  Rives,  Barrow,  and  Colquitt  took  part,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  negativing  the  motion  by  the 
following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bayard,  Barrow.  Berrien,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Francis,  Foster,  Johnson, 
Huntington,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Por- 
ter. Rives,  Simmons,  Upham,  White,  Woodbridge — 22. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Breese,  Colquitt.  Dix,  Dick- 
inson. Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Hugar,  Haywood,  Jarna- 
gin,  Lewis,  Niles,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Woodbury — 23. 

[Messrs.  Archer,  Choate,  Bates,\Henderson,  Mangum, 
McDuffie,  and  Semple,  were  absent  at  this  vote.] 

A message  was  received  from  the  house  announc- 
ing the  appointment  of  a committee  to  act  with  the 
senate  in  counting  the  votes  for  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  U.  States. 

The  bill  for  reducing  the  rates  of  postage  was  then 
considered.  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Upham  advocat- 
ed the  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege,  &c. 
Messrs.  Simmons  and  Allen  in  favor  of  its  retention. 
The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  Jan.  30.  Mr.  Henley  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  25,000  extra  copies  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  patents,  without  the  list  of  pat- 
ents granted  or  expired,  the  list  of  claims,  and  3,000 
extra  copies,  with  the  whole  report,  be  printed. 

Oregon.  The  house  resolved  itself  into  a commit- 
tee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr. 
Weller  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  bill  to  establish 
a territorial  government  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Thompson  occupied  the  floor  during  the  hour 
allotted  to  him,  in  a speech  in  behalf  of  the  bill  ar- 
guing to  show  that  it  might  be  passed  without  inter- 
fering with  the  provisions  of  our  existing  treaty  with 
England  for  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  territory.  It 
did  no  more  than  what  the  British  had  already  done; 
and  if  th  is  was  a violation  of  the  treaty,  they  had  been 
the  first  to  violate  it. 

Mr.  McClernand  followed  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question,  taking  substantially  the  same  ground  as  his 
first  point,  and  then  going  more  particularly  into  the 
question  of  our  title  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Owen,  though  determined  not  to  oppose  the 
bill,  nor  to  oppose  any  amendment  to  it,  thought  it 
more  proper  that  twelve  months’  notice  should  be 
given  according  to  the  treaty.  It  might  be  possible 
that  this  bill  did  not  transcend  the  letter  of  the  trea- 
ty, but  it  certainly  did  the  spirit  of  that  instrument. 
Like  those  who  preceded  him,  he  held  our  title  to  be 
perfect  and  complete,  and  believed  that  we  might  at 
thi3  time  extend  our  jurisdiction  as  proposed,  had 
we  not  laid  ourselves  under  restriction,  if,  howev- 
er this  bill  should  pass,  he  should  follow  it  up  by 
calling  up  the  joint  resolution  declaring  that  the  joint 
occupancj  ought  to  cease.  He  objected  particular- 
ly to  the  land  clause  in  the  bill,  and  maintained  that 
in  this  respect  it  went  further  than  the  British  had 
gone.  n 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  com 
mittee  on  territories,  who  had  introduced  the  bill,  in- 
timated his  willingness  to  amend  it  by  inserting  the 
clause  making  the  grants  of  land  to  our  citizens  in 
Oregon  subject  to  the  result  of  the  pend.ng  negotia- 
tion. 

But  Mr.  Owen  thought  no  settler  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  an  arrangement. 

J-  R-  lngtrsoll  opposed  the  bill  as  involving  a 
. each  of  goou  faith.  He  objected  not  only  to  the 
nts  land,  but  to  the  whole  project  of  esiablish- 
6ra  a territorial  government.  He  considered  this  as 
106  , indiscreet,  when  the  negotiations  were  far  ad- 
ed  and  probably  near  a close.  Such  a proceed 
Pul  auabl'uPt*Iuf te  aodltad  to  war, 


It  was  robbing  a co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  exercise  of  its  appropriate  power. — 
Its  tendency  was  to  excite  a war  spirit,  and  the  whole 
measure  was  unnecessary  and  premature.  He  Was 
for  waiting  till  the  negotiation  was  ended. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  supported  the  bill  with  a 
good  deal  of  warmth,  deprecated  British  rapacity 
and  ambition,  and  especially  British  diplomacy, 
which  had  led  to  a dismemberment  of  the  state  of 
Maine,  without  her  approbation,  and  against  her  con- 
sent. He  referred  to  the  extension  of  British  juris- 
diction over  our  citizens  in  Oregon  and  the  alleged 
execution  of  some  of  them  in  Canada,  and  argued 
strenuously  both  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  for 
immediate  notice  to  the  British  government  that  the 
joint  occupancy  must  cease. 

Mr.  Elmer  was  ready  to  give  the  notice;  was  oppos- 
ed to  waiting  for  the  close  of  the  negotiation,  which 
had  dragged  quite  long  enough  all  early ; and  was  rea- 
dy to  extend  our  jurisdiction  in  Oregon,  provided  it 
was  limited  to  American  citizens.  As  the  bill  now 
stood,  it  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty.  He  de- 
nied the  authenticity  of  the  report  that  the  British 
had  executed  any  of  our  citizens,  or  had  so  much  as 
pretended  to  extend  jurisdiction  over  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  suffered  our  settlers  to  set  up  a 
government  of  their  own  within  sound  of  the  British 
cannon.  Had  they  laid  hands  on  our  citizens,  it 
would  be  on  our  part  good  cause  of  war;  and  if  we 
attempted  to  do  the  same,  it  would  be  equally  good 
cause  of  war  on  their  side.  He  suggested  several 
particulars  in  which  the  bill  ought  to  be  amended. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Brown,  to  strike  out  “nine,”  in  the  first 
section;  which  was  agreed  to. 

After  the  reading  of  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  as  a second  section  of  the 
bill,  providing  for  notice  to  the  British  government, 
and  a declaration  by  Mr.  Adams  that,  should  that 
amendment  be  offered,  he  should  move  to  amend  it, 
a motion  was  made  that  the  committee  rise;  when, 
the  house  being  twice  counted,  it  appeared  that  no 
quorum  was  present;  and  thereupon  the  committee 
rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan-  31.  Colt's  Water-proof  Ammunition. 
Mr.  Tibbatts,  from  the  committee  on  the  militia,  to 
which  was  referred  the  memorial  of  Samuel  Colt, 
on  the  subject  of  his  water-proof  cartridges,  repor- 
ted a joint  resolution  directing  that  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  arming  and 
equipping  the  militia  of  the  United  States  be  expen- 
ded in  the  same.  The  report  of  the  committee,  with 
papers  from  army  and  navy,  and  militia  officers,  sets 
forth  that  cartridges  of  Colt’s  construction  can  be 
preserved  any  length  of  time  without  deterioration 
of  the  powder;  that  no  fire  is  left  in  the  gun  after  a 
discharge  to  cause  premature  explosions  on  reload- 
ing; that  the  time  required  for  sponging,  pricking, 
and  tending  vent  is  saved,  which  will  enable  a batte- 
ry to  be  fired  one-third  faster  where  Colt’s  cartridges 
are  used  than  with  those  of  common  construction; 
that  said  cartridges  are  spark  and  water-proof;  and 
that  troops  using  them  can  march  in  storms  of  rain 
and  ford  streams  without  risk  to  their,  ammunition, 
and  bring  on  an  action  under  circumstances  where 
common  cartridges  would  be  destroyed.  The  reso- 
lution was  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Naturalization  Laws.  Mr.  Saunders,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  to  which  had  been  referred 
sundry  memorials  praying  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  the  naturalization  laws,  made  a detailed 
report  in  writing;  accompanied  by  a bill  to  establish 
a uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  to  repeal  all 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed  on  that  sub- 
ject; which  bill  was  read  the  first  and  second  time, 
and  committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

The  principal  features  of  the  bill  are — 

Sec.  1.  That  the  applicant  shall  declare  on  oath 
two  years  at  least  before  his  admission,  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  become  citizen,  and  the  declaration  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a written  statement  on  oath,  sta- 
ting the  particular  place  and  country  of  his  birth, 
his  age  when  he  first  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  state  or  states  in  which  he  has  since  resided; 
which  declaration,  with  all  proceedings  had  in  the 
court,  is  to  be  made  a matter  of  record. 

Sec.  2.  That  an  alien  having  resided  in  the  United 
States  two  years  after  he  shall  have  made  his  decla- 
ration, and  who  shall  have  resided  at  least  five  years 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  succeeding  the 
time  he  shall  make  application  to  be  admitted  a citi- 
zen, may  be  admitted,  provided  such  alien  shall  then 
declare  on  oath  that  he  will  support  the  constitution 
and  renounce  all  foreign  allegiance,  ami  also  re- 
nounce all  title  to  nobility  to  which  he  may  have 
been  entitled;  and  provided  he  shall,  at  the  time  of 
such  application,  exhibit  the  certificate  cf  declaration 
of  iutci.iion,  &C-,  and  shall  declare  on  oath  that  he 


is  the  person  mentioned  and  described  in  such  decla- 
ration; and  shall  prove  by  one  or  more  witnesses,  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  on  oath,  that  they  are 
well  acquainted  with  him,  and  believe  him  to  be  the 
person  mentioned  in  the  declaration,  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  resided  within  the  United  States  five 
years  at  least,  and  within  the  state  or  territory  where 
the  court  is  held,  one  year  at  least;  and  shall  further 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that,  during  the 
time  aforesaid,  the  alien  has  behaved  as  a man  of 
good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  is  well  disposed;  all  these  facts 
to  be  set  forth  on  the  record  of  the  court  before  a 
certificate  of  naturalization  is  issued. 

Sec  3.  That  a minor  under  21  years  of  age,  who 
has  resided  in  the  United  States  two  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  who 
shall  have  continued  to  reside  therein  to  the  time  he 
may  make  application,  may,  after  he  arrives  at  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and  shall  have  resided  five  years 
within  ihe  United  States,  including  the  two  years  of 
minority,  be  admitted  a citizen  without  having  made 
the  declaration  required  by  the  first  section,  provided 
he  shall  make  the  declaration  required  therein  at  the 
time  of  applying  for  admission,  and  shall  further  de- 
clare on  oath,  and  prove  that,  for  the  three  years 
next  preceding  it  has  been  his  bona  fide  intention  to 
become  a citizen. 

Sec.  4 If  an  alien  who  shall  have  complied  with 
the  first  section  shall  die  before  admission,  bis  widow 
and  children,  if  then  residing  within  the  United 
States,  shall  be  considered  citizens  upon  making  re- 
nunciation of  allegiance;  and  the  children  of  all  such 
persons  as  may  be  naturalized,  being  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  the  parent’s  nat- 
uralization, shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  Slates, , 
be  consideied  citizens. 

Sec.  5 and  6.  Details. 

Sec.  7 provides  that  if  an  alien  shall  by  fraud  pro- 
cure himself  to  be  naturalized,  or  make  application 
to  be  naturalized  when  he  is  not  lawfully  entitled  to 
be  so,  he  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  01,000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both;  and  if  such  person  shall  already 
have  been  naturalized,  the  naturalization  shall  be 
deemed  null  and  void;  and  any  person  aiding  such 
alien,  as  a witness  or  otherwise,  in  procuring  a frau- 
dulent naturalization,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  0500,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  8 directs  the  district  attorneys,  when  they 
shall  have  received  satisfactory  information  of  a nat- 
uralization obtained  by  fraud  or  falsehood,  to  proceed 
against  the  naturalized  person,  and  a scire  facias  shall 
issue  against  him  to  show  cause  why  his  naturaliza- 
tion shall  not  be  revoked  and  made  null  and  void; 
and  if  on  trial  he  be  found  to  be  improperly  or  un- 
lawfully naturalized,  judgment  shall  go  against 
him. 

Sec  9.  If  any  person  shall  use,  or  suffer  to  be  used, 
any  certificate  of  declaration  or  certificate  of  natur- 
alization heretofore  granted  for  any  purpose  whatev- 
er, other  than  the  person  who  is  entitled  bona  fide  to 
the  same,  he  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
0500,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months, 
or  both. 

Sec.  10  repeals  all  acts  heretofore  passed. 

Mr.  Dean,  from  the  committee  on  the  militia,  re- 
ported a bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  Iowa 
militia  called  into  service  in  December,  1839;  which 
was  twice  read  and  committed. 

On  m .tionof  Mr.  Levy,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  furnish  to  this  house,  if  not  incom- 
patible with  the  public  interests,  any  further  com- 
munications which  may  have  passed  between  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  and  our  own  respecting 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  from  Florida,  un- 
der the  treaty  of  Washington,  not  heretofore  fur- 
nished to  ihis  house. 

Oregon.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Weller,  a resolution 
was  adopted  by  94  yeas  to  63  nays,  terminating  de- 
bate on  the  Oregon  bill  at  to  morrow  2 o’clock,  P.  M. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  and 
resumed  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  establishing  the 
territorial  government  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  entered  into  an  argument 
to  show  that  the  present  bill  amounted  to  an  infrac- 
tion of  our  treaty  stipulations,  and  opposed  it  as  im- 
plying a violation  of  the  national  faith.  He  went 
into  some  pretty  severe  observations  on  the  lust  of 
territory  and  spirit  of  conquest,  contending  that  we 
had  quite  as  much  territory  already  as  could  be  well 
governed  in  our  republic. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  after  avowing  his  full 
belief  in  the  validity  of  our  title,'  and  discoursing  on 
the  grasping  character  of  the  British  policy,  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  bill  until  the  notice  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  respecting  Oregon  should  first  have  been 
given.  He  had  no  expectations  from  further  nego. 
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tiations;  but  he  thought  this  bill  was  unnecessary.— 
It  looked  rather  like  a plan  to  extend  Executive  pa- 
tronage, inasmuch  as  it  provided  an  apparatus  of 
government  not  needed  by  a few  settlers  in  a rude 
country.  The  people  did  not  need  any  interference 
from  us.  They  were  able  to  set  up  a government  of 
their  own.  It  was  our  duty,  however,  to  protect 
them  till  then;  and  when  they  should  have  passed 
the  infancy  of  their  existence  as  a community,  he 
would  make  them  a present  of  the  country,  for  he 
did  not  entertain  the  remotest  idea  that  Oregon  was 
ever  to  become  a part  ot  the  American  confederacy. 

Mr.  Douglass  next  took  the  floor,  and  went  with 
much  warmth  into  a reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris. whom  he  charged  with  having  virtually  proposed 
a dissolution  of  the  Union  by  alienating  an  important 
portion  of  our  territory.  He  denied  that  the  Kocky 
mountains  presented  any  more  lorraidable  natural  bar- 
rier to  justify  such  separation  than  the  Alleghaniesdid 
to  justify  a separation  of  the  states  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  from  those  on  the  Atlantic.  He  deprecated 
the  idea  of  abandoning  the  settlers,  and  compelling 
them  to  set  up  a government  of  their  own.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  bill  implied  no  violation  of  treaty,  and 
proposed  no  mure  than  England  had  already  done. — 
He  contended  that  we  ought  to  advance  as  far  at  least 
as  she  had  done.  He  had  no  hope  for  negotiation, 
and  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  question 
to  a close  by  taking  a decided  stand,  and  insisting  up- 
on our  rights.  If  war  caine,  let  it  come;  but  the 
best  way  to  avoid  it  was  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
meet  it,  and  to  demand  nothing  more  than  we  might 
rightfully  insist  on. 

Mr.  Severance- opposed  the  bill.  Should  such  a 
system  of  government  be  established,  then  revenue 
would  be  required,  custom-houses  must  be  set  up, 
and  the  tariff  enlorced,  which  would  lead  to  imme- 
diate collision.  He  thought  the  whole  plan  unneces- 
sary, was  for  letting  the  settlers  alone,  and  allowing 
them  to  make  the  experiment  of  free  trade.  Nobody 
would  disturb  them;  and,  until  they  were  assailed, 
he  was  for  letting  things  remain  as  they  were,  and 
suffering  the  joint  occupation  to  continue. 

Mr.  Adams  complained  of  the  precipitancy  with 
which  the  bill  was  passed  and  the  debate  curtailed, 
after  the  house  had  ordered  a book  on  the  subject, 
and  had  called  on  the  executive  for  information,  but 
had  got  neither  the  book  nor  an  answer  to  the  call. — 
He  then  gave  his  general  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
bill,  (for  a full  report  of  which  see  page  3 8)  He 
was  for  passing  a joint  resolution  oirecting  me  pre- 
sident to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  that  the  joint 
occupancy  of  Oregon  must  be  terminated  in  twelve 
months  from  this  time.  This  he  thought  the  most 
likely  mode  of  bringing  the  pending  negotiation  to  a 
point.  After  that  notice  had  been  given  he  shou’d 
not  object  to  the  passage  of  the  present  bill  with 
some  modifications,  and  expressed  a hope  that  in 
tliiSjinanner  we  might  obtain  possession,  if  not  of  the 
whole  that  we  claimed,  at  least  a very  large  part  of 
it,  without  war.  But  to  pass  the  bill  in  Us  present 
form,  without  that  notice,  must  lead  to  war,  if  it  was 
not  itself  a war  measure. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  spoke  in  reply,  explaining  and 
vindicating  the  course  ot  the  committee,  referring  to 
existing  authorities  of  an  official  character,  which 
contained  sufficient  information  on  the  whole  subject, 
without  waiting  for  Mr.  Greeuhow’s  book,  which 
was  but  a revised  edition  of  that  work  which  had 
been  published  long  ago.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  was  now  ready  to  act,  why  did  he 
complain  of  the  house  for  not  waiting  for  more  infor- 
mation? Mr.  B.  explained  the  amendment  which 
the  committee  on  territories  proposed  to  offer,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  bill  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  British 
legislation  had  already  gone.  • Their  laws  made  no 
exception  in  favor  of  American  citizens,  this  bill  did 
except  in  favor  of  British  subjects.  An  American 
charged  with  crime  was  sent  some  three  thousand 
miles  to  be  tried  in  Canada;  a British  settler  charg- 
ed with  the  same  offence  was  handed  over  to  the 
British  courts  on  the  spot.  He  contended  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed  first  and  notice  given  after- 
wards. [For  full  report  of  Mr.  Brown’s  speech  see 
page  359. J 

Mr.  Winthrop  obtained  the  floor,  but  gave  way  to 
a mol ion  to  rise.  After  the  committee  rose — 

Mr.  Wentworth  presented  certain  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  asking  a donation 
of  public  lands  to  aid  that  state  in  completing  the 
Illinois  canal.  They  were  laid  on  the  table  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

And  the  house  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  11 
o’clock. 

Satordav,  Feb  1.  Mr.  Reding  obtained  leave  to 
submit  the  following  resolution,  which  being  read, 
was  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing 
enact  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  further  remedial 


justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,”  approv- 
ed, August  29,  1842. 

Mr.  Haralson , from  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, to  which  was  referred  the  petition  of  a few  cit- 
izens of  Hassallborough,  in  the  slate  of  Maine,  pray- 
ing that  the  army  may  be  abolished,  and  the  defence 
of  the  country  left  to  its  free  citizens,  made  an  ad- 
verse report  thereon,  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Also,  made  an  adverse  report  on  the  petition  of 
Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  for  a loan  of  muskets  for  the 
use  of  bis  military  school  at  Norwich,  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  Haralson  asked  that  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  be  discharged  from  the  resolutions  of  the  le- 
gislature of  Illinois  for  the  establishment  of  an  armo- 
ry at  Fort  Massac,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
committee  was  discharged  and  the  resolutions  were 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Oregon.  The  house  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, again  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  stale  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Weller,  of  Ohio,  in 
the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  establish  a territorial  government  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Cullom  sent  to  the  table  to  be  read  for  infor- 
mation, the  following,  which  he  intended  to  move 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  at  the  proper  time  and 
place: 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  taken 
or  constructed  to  lake  or  exercise  any  greater  juris- 
diction or  sovereignty  than  the  United  States  are  au- 
thorized to  take  and  exercise  by  the  third  section  of 
the  convention  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
convention  confirmatory  thereof  of  eighteen  hundred 
and- twenty-seven,  but  the  said  conventions  shali  be 
taken  and  construed  as  parts  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  occu- 
pied the  first  hour  of  debate  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  alluded  to  various 
remarks  made  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  de- 
nounced the  doctrine  that  we  were  to  have  no  more 
reliance  on  negotiations,  and  the  lightness  with  which 
gentlemen  spoke  of  war  and  its  consequences.  He 
quoted  an  eloquent  passage  from  Mr.  Madison  in  il- 
lustration of  this  sentiment,  and  argued  to  show  that 
Great  Britain  was  not  deserving  of  the  severity  of 
the  language  here  used  against  her.  So  far  from 
hemming  us  in  on  every  side,  she  had  acquired  no 
new  territory  since  our  independence,  while  we  had 
obtained  Lcusiania  and  Florida,  were  now  endeavor- 
ing to  annex  Texas,  and  proposing  to  violate  treaties 
in  taking  possession  of  Oregon.  He  quoted  exten- 
sively from  a speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  British 
parliament  to  show  that  we  were  as  much  charged 
with  grasping  ambition  as  England  herself.  Mr.  W. 
was  opposed  to  any  action  during  the  present  session, 
unless  further  tidings  should  be  received  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  pending  negotiation,  and  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  move  an  amendment  to  the  present  bill  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Carey,  of  Maine,  went  into  a course  of  very  se- 
vere strictures  on  the  speech  of  Winthrop,  accusing 
Massachusetts  of  designs  to  dissolve  the  Union,  in- 
sisting that  Great  Britain  was  only  to  be  operated  on 
through  her  fears,  and  pointing  to  her  acquisition  of 
three  millions  of  acres  of  land  obtained  by  negotia- 
tions, in  confirmation  of  the  views  heretofore  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Illinois.  The  losses  in 
Maine  he  charged  on  the  whig  administration,  denied 
that  the  state  had  ever  assented  to  the  treaty,  and  re- 
ferred to  a letter  from  Lord  Ashburton,  which  he 
believed  to  have  been  gotten  up  with  the  knowledge 
and  by  the  management  of  Mr.  Webster,  for  .the  pur- 
pose of  frightening  the  Maine  commissioners.  Mr. 
C.  contended  that  the  people  had  made  up  their  opin- 
ion on  this  Oregon  question,  and  had  decided  that  it 
was  time  for  the  government  to  act.  We  had  noth- 
ing further  to  expect  from  negotiation,  and  never  had 
got  and  never  should  get  any  thing  from  Great  Bri- 
tain without  an  appeal  to  arms.  A great  part  of  the 
residue  of  the  debate  was  occupied  in  discussing  the 
details  of  the  Ashburton  treaty  as  to  the  northeastern 
boundary,  and  related  chiefly  to  proceedings  in  the 
Maine  legislature,  the  appointment  and  character  of 
the  Maine  commissioners,  the  compensation  which 
had  been  made  that  state  for  her  loss  of  territory, 
and  the  failure  of  England  in  complying  with  some 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

Meesrs.  Hamlin,  JHorse,  and  Severance,  next 
spoke. 

Mr.  Morse  opposed  the  bill  as  proposing  a hazard- 
ous experiment,  and  virtually  repealing  a treaty  by 
act  of  congress.  He  •contended  that  the  state  of 
things  in  Oregon  had  been  greatly  misrepresented, 
and  denounced  the  inordinate  spirit  of  acquisition 
which  he  considered  as  characterizing  the  present 
majority  in  congress. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Indiana,  made  a speech  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  and  in  opposition  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, of  whose  character,  policy,  and  designs  he 


spoke  with  bitterness.  He  attributed  an  apprehen- 
sion of  war  to  mere  cowardice,  and,  though  he  would 
neither  seek  for  war  nor  avoid  it,  he  was  willing  it 
should  cotne,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  as  its  effect 
was  beneficial  on  the  national  character,  by  exciting 
enlarged  and  noble  sentiments  and  feelings  among 
the  people.  He  denounced  the  speech  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp as  evincing  a willingness  to  condemn  his  own 
country,  and  as  breathing  a love  for  England  in  pre- 
ference to  the  United  States. 

The  debate  having  terminated,  and  the  firstseclioa 
of  the  bill  having  been  read,  as  follows: 

“Be  it  enacted,  ffc.  That,  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  all  the  country  belonging  to  the  United  States 
lying  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  forty-second  and  on  the 
north  by  the  fifty-fourth  degree  and  forty  minutes  of 
north  latitude,  shall  constitue  and  be  organized  into 
a temporary  government,  to  be  called  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory.” 

Mr.  Mams  moved  to  amend  it  by  inserting  therein 
the  following,  to  come  in  after  the  enacting  words: 
“That  forthwith  af’er  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Uni'ed  States  shall  cause  notice  to  be  giv- 
en to  her  Britannic  Majesty  that  the  United  States,  con- 
formably to  the  second  article  of  the  convention  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States'  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  5th  day  of  August,  1827,  think  fit  to  annul  and  abro- 
gate the  said  convention;  and,  after  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  from  the  day  of  such  notice  received  by 
the  British  government,  the  said  convention  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  entirely  annulled  and  ab- 
rogated.” 

Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  objected  to  Mr.  Mams'1  amend- 
ment as  out  of  order,  because  it  embraced  a proposi- 
tion contained  in  another  bill  pending  before  the 
house. 

The  Chairman  overruled  this  objection. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Mams’  amendment, 
and  it  was  lost;  77  in  favor  of  it,  92  against  it. 

Mr.  Winthrop  moved  to  amend  the  6th  section  by 
adding  thereto  a provision  that  slavery  or  involunta- 
ry servitude,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
whereof  -the  party  shall  be  duly  convicted,  shall  not 
exist  in  said  territory. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  committee: — 
Ayes  85,  noes  56. 

The  bill  was  then  read  by  sections  to  the  end  of  the 
30th  section. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  proposed  to  amend  by  adding  to 
this  section  the  following  proviso: 

“ Provided , always,  That  in  eases  where  any  British 
subject,  resident  of  ortred  g in  s d territory  of  Oregon, 
shall  be  arrested,  charged  with  the  commission  of  any 
misdemeanor  or  felony,  the  same  shall  be  delivered  over 
to  tile  nearest  tribunal  of  the  British  government  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  offence;  this  provision  not  to  apply 
after  the  period  of  twelve  months  from  any  notice 
which  may  be  given  by  the  United  States,  as  contempla- 
ted by  the  third  article  of  ihe  convention  now  subsisting 
between  the  two  countries  in  relation  to  said  territory.’’ 
This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
without  opposition. 

Mr.  Brown  offered  the  following: 

“ Provided , always,  Tuat  the  future  grants  of  land  con- 
templated by  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  settlement  of 
any  dispute  now  pending  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Stales  in  relation  to  their  respective  claims.” 
Mr.  Owen  proposed  to  add  the  following  proviso: 
“And  subject  also  io  the  acquirement  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise of  the  Indian  title  to  said  lands.’’ 

Mr.  Brown  accepted  t"is  as  a modification,  and 
the  proviso  was  then  agreed  to  as  thus  amended. 

The  bill  having  been  read  through  by  sections — 
Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  moved  further  to  amend  the  same 
by  adding  the  following  preamble  and  section  as  the 
41st  section  of  the  bill: 

“And  whereas,  by  a convention  entered  into  between 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
it  was  stipulated  and  agreed  that  any  country  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  to  the  westward  of  the 
Stony  mountains,  should  he  free  and  open  to  the  citizens 
and  subiects  of  the  two  powers,  it  being  competent,  how- 
ever, to"  either  of  the  contrac.ing  powers,  in  case  either 
should  think  fit  at  any  mu.-  after  the  20th  of  October, 
1823,  on  giving  due  nonce  of  twelve  mouths  to  the  oth- 
er contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  con- 
vention: 

“Be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  close  or  obstruct  any  of  the  har- 
bors, bays,  and  creek",  or  ihe  navigation  of  rivers  wiihin 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  territory  hereby  orguniz-d,  or 
any  part  of  ihe  country  that  may  be  claimed  by  either 
party  on  tiie  northwest  coast  of  America,  between  the 
42d  degree  and  54th  degree  40  minutes  ot  north  latitude, 
agaiustTthe  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjectsof  Great  Bri- 
tain, agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  3d  article  of  the 
convention  of  20th  October,  1818,  between  the  U lited 
States  and  Great  Britain,  until  the  termination  of  the  said 

siipulation  of  said  convention.”  _ 

And  the  question  recurred  on  the  proposition  of 
amendment  of  Mr.  A V.  Brown,  and  it  was  taken  and 
carried  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Hammett  then  moved  a further  amendment,  by 
adding  the  following  as  an  additional  section  to  the 
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bill: 

'•Ser-  43.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to 
cause  due  notice  to  be  given  to  the  British  govern 
ment  of  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  con- 
vention wit  It  Great  Britain  relative  to  to  the  territory  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  America,  concluded  August  6, 
1S27,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  2d  article  of 
that  convention:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act 

contained  shall  be  so  construed,  or  carried  into  effect  by 
any  of  the  officers  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
interfere  in  anyway  with  any  right  which  any  of  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  may  have  in  the  territory  here- 
in mentioned,  as  provided  for  in  the  convention  aforesaid, 
until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  notice  shall  be 
gi”en  n*  above  provided  by  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales.” 

Mr.  Davis  of  Indiana,  moved  to  strikeout  the  word 
"requested,”  and  insert,  “required.” 

Mr.  Hammett  accepted  this  as  a modification  of  his 
amendment;  and 

The  question  was  put  that  the  committee  do  agree 
to  the  amendment  as  modified,  and  there  were: — 
Ayes  79,  noes  77. 

And  so  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis  proposed  a substitute  for  the 
whole  bill,  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  an  inserting  as  follows: 

“That  if  the  pending  negotiation  between  the  govern 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales  in  relation 
to  the  territory  on  the  Pacific  ocean  respectively  claimed 
by  the  two  countries  be  not  settled  by  treaty  on  or  before 
the  4th  day  of  July,  that  the  president  t-e  and  is  hereby 
requested  to  stive  the  notice  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  provided  for  by  the  2d  article  of  the  convention 
between  the  two  governments,  dated  at  London  the  6th 
day  of  August,  1827,  to  a inui  and  abrogate  the  conven- 
tion by  which  any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by  ei'ltcr 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  westward  of  the  Stony  mountains 
shall,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and 
the  naviga  ion  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free 
and  open  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  the  subjects  of 
the  two  powers.” 

The  question  on  this  amendment  was  taken  by  tel- 
lers, who  reported — Ayes  47,  noes  not  counted. 

And  so  it  was  lost. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  to 
the  house,  with  the  amendments  which  had  been 
agreed  to. 

The  previous  question  was  then  put,  viz:  “Shall 
the  main  question  be  now  put?”  and  passed  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  house  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  without 
putting  the  main  question. 

Monday,  Feb  3.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Mr. 
Wethered  from  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  from  the  senate  confirm- 
ing and  assenting  to  an  act  of  Virginia  further  to 
amend  the  act  incorporating  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  cartal  company,  reported  the  same  without 
amendment. 

After  a protracted  debate,  in  which  the  bill  was 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Cary,  of  Maine,  Thompson , of 
Miss.,  C Johnson  Hopkins,  of  Va.,  Jones,  of  Tenn., 
and  Huralson;  and  auvocated  by  Messrs.  Steenrcd. 
Wethered,  Causin,  Brevgle,  A.  Stewart,  Pettit,  and 
Baity,  it  was  passed  by  a vole  of  105  yeas  to  85  nays. 

Mr.  Severance,  presented  a petition  from  Orono, 
Maine,  for  the  “reannexation”  of  New  Brunswick 
to  the  U.  Stales.  Laid  on  the  table. 

Oregon.  The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  Oregon  bill.  The  vote  was  first  taken  on  Mr. 
Winthrop’s  amendment,  viz:  “Provided,  That  there 
shall  neither  be  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted.” 

The  house  concurred  in  this  amendment  of  the 
committee  by  121  yeas,  69  nays. 

The  following  amendment  was  concurred  in  by 
yeas  121,  nays  82:  viz 

“Sec.  43.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  anu  tie  is  hereby  requested 
to  cause  due  i dice  to  be  given  to  the  British  government 
of  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  government  of  United 
States  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  convention  with  Great 
Britain  relative  to  the  territory  on  the  northwest  cilast  of 
America,  concluded  August  6,  1827,  agreeably  ru  the 
provisions  of  the  2d  article  of  that  convention:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  ibis  act  contained  shall  be  so  construed, 
or  carried  into  effect  by  any  of  the  officers  or  citizens  of 
theU.  Slates,  as  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  any  right 
which  any  of  the  subjects  oi  Great  Britain  may  have  in 
the  territory  herein  mentioned,  as  provided  for  in  the 
convention  aforesaid,  until  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  alter  notice  shall  be  given  as  above  provided  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States.’’ 

The  question  on  the.  passage  of  the  bill  was  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as 
follow  s: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Arrington,  Atkinson, 
Belter,  Benton,  Btulack,  Edward  J.  Black,  James  Black, 
James  A.  Black,  Blackwell,  Bower,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brin- 


kerhoff,  Broadhead,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Witt.  J.  Brown, 
Buffington,  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Carpenter,  Jeremiah 
E.  Cary,  Shepherd  Cary,  Catlin,  Chappell.  Clinton, 
Cobb,  Cullom,  Dana,  Daniel,  Darraph,  John  W.  Davis, 
Dean,  Dellet,  Dickey,  Dillingham,  Douglass,  Duncan, 
Dunlap,  Ellis,  Elmer,  Farlee.  Ficklin,  Florence,  Fos- 
ter, French,  Fuller,  Byram  Green,  Grider,  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  Hammett,  Haralson,  Harden.  Henley,  Her- 
rick, Hoge,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Hubbard,  Httbbell, 
Hughes,  Httngerford,  Janies  B.  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
soll,  Irvin.  Janteson,  Cave  Johnson,  Perley  B.  Johnson, 
Andrew  Johnson,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Preston  King, 
Kirkpatrick.  Labranche,  Leonard,  Lucas.  Lumpkin, 
Lyon,  McCauslin,  Maclay,  McClelland,  McClernand, 
McConnell,  McDowell,  McKay,  Mathews,  Jos.  Morris, 
Isaac  E-  Morse,  Murphy,  Norris,  Owen,  Parmenter, 
Payne,  Pettit,  Pollock.  Em*  ry  D.  Potter,  Pratt,  Ramsey, 
Rathbun,  David  S.  Reid,  Reding,  Relfe,  Rliett,  Ritter, 
Roberts,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Russell,  St.  John,  Sample, 
Schenck,  Thos.  H.  Seymour,  David  L.  Seymour,  Si- 
mons, Simpson,  Slidell,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith, 
Steenrod,  Stetson,  John  Stewartf  Stiles,  James  W.  Stone, 
A.  P Stone,  Strong,  Sykes,  Taylor.  Tibbatts,  Tucker, 
Vanmeter.  Weller,  Wentworth,  Wethered,  Wheaton, 
Benjamin  White,  Williams,  Woodward,  Jos.  A.  Wright, 
Yancey,  Yost — 140. 

NaYS  Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Ashe,  Baker,  Bar- 
ringer, Barnard,  Brengle,  Milton  Brown,  Campbell, 
Carroll,  Causin,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chilton,  Clinch, 
Clingman,  Coles,  Collamer,  Garret  Davis,  Richard  D. 
Davis,  Deberry,  Fish,  Foot,  Goggin,  Grinnell,  Harper, 
Hudson.  Washington  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Jenks, 
George  W Jones,  J.  P.  Kennedy, Daniel  P.  King.  Me  II- 
vaine.  Marsh,  Edward  Joy  Morris,  Freeman  H Morse, 
Mo  e'ey,  Newton,  Paterson,  Peyton,  Phoenix.  Elisha  R. 
Potter,  Preston,  Rockwell,  R ,dney,  Senter,  Severance, 
Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Stephens,  Andrew 
Stewart.  Summers,  Tdden.  Tyler,  Vance,  Vinton,  John 
White,  Winthrop,  Wm.  Wright — 59. 

And  so  the  bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  was  sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  4.  The  house  went  into  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, — Mr. 
Boyd,  of  Ky .,  in  the  chair.  The  chair  announced  the 
first  business  in  order  to  be  the  bill  to  reduce  the  price 
of  public  lands. 

Mr.  Cary,  of  Maine,  addressed  the  committee  upon 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  and  in  favor  of  it  wi'h  an 
amendment  which  he  moved.  The  state  of  Maine 
had  sold  her  lands  at  a very  cheap  rate  to  the  actual 
settlers. 

Mr.  Thomasson  defended  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
a qualified  form  to  bona  fide  settlers.  He  would  con- 
sent that  afer  the  lands  had  been  in  market  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years  they  should  be  sold. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pa.,  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  to  distribute  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
of  the  public  domain  among  the  several  states  in- 
stead of  reducing  their  price.  Mr.  S.  said  that  there 
were  upon  the  calendar  some  fourteen  bills  appropri- 
ating public  lands  to  the  new  states,  and  not  one  for 
the  old  states.  He  thought  it  quite  time  that  the  old 
states  looked  out  to  defend  their  own  interests.  The 
act  of  1841  had  given  each  of  the  new  states  five 
millions  of  acres  of  public  domain,  and  under  that 
act  they  had  received  eight  millions  of  acres  for 
themselves,  besides  all  the  share  belonging  to  them 
from  the  proceeds  of  all  the  lands  which  were  sold. 
Pennsylvania  was  now  among  the  embarrassed  states. 
There  were  eleven  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the 
public  domain,  and  Pennsylvania  was  entitled  to  one 
tenth  of  this  amount.  Mr.  S.  then  showed  thal  his 
amendment  would  not  embarrass  the  public  treasu- 
ry. If  there  was  a surplus  of  $12,000,000  in  the 
treasury,  as  we  were  assured  there  was,  then  this 
disposition  was  eminently  proper  at  the  present  time. 
We  were  told,  too,  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
that  this  surplus  was  likely  to  run  on  to  fifty  millions. 
He  desired  to  know,  therefore,  what  was  to  become 
of  this.  “[Reduce  the  tariff”  said  Mr.  Payne,  of 
Alabama.]  “Reduce  the  tariff”  said  Mr.  Sletcat/.and 
you  impoverish  the  government.  Keep  it  where 
it  is,  and  you  ensure  its  prosperity.  Returning 
to  the  treasury,  he  said  that  the  public  debt  was 
$15,000,000,  and  this  would  Dot  fall  due  until  1853 
and  1863. 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Ala.,  continued  the  discussion  in  a 
speech  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  against  the  tariff,  and 
in  favor  of  the  most  liberal  appropriations  of  land 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  new  states,  and  which 
is  designed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Weller,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  committee 
rise,  in  order  that  he  might  offer  a resolution  to  ter- 
minate the  debate  before  the  house  to-morrow  at  one- 
o’clock.  The  committee  rose  and  the  reso  lution  was 
adoped,  and  the  debate  was  the*n  resumed  in  commit- 
tee of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Bower,  of  Mo.,  spoke  very  briefly,  but  ear- 
nestly, in  defence  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Seimour,  of  N.  Y.  spoke  against  it  as  unjust 
to  the  got  ernmeut  if  the  principle  or  the  bill  before 
the  house  v as  carried  out.  He  was  willing  to  gradu- 


ate the  price  of  the  public  lands,  at  a minimum  pric 
and  in  limited  amounts. 

Mr.  Jameson,  of  Mo.,  defended  the  bill,  and  replied 
to  Mr.  S.  The  committee  then  rose,  and  the  housd 
adjourned. 

Wednesday  Feb.  5.  Mr.  Jameson,  of  Mo.,  moW 
ed  to  suspend  the  rules,  in  order  to  take  up  the  bill 
for  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  public  iands.  The 
house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Boyd,  of  Ky.,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Hamlin,  of  Me.,  Houston,  of  Ala.,  McDow- 
ell, of  Ohio,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Ruth- 
bun,  of  N.  Y.,  against  it.  The  hour  expiring  the 
committee  proceeded  to  vote. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pa.,  was  then 
rejected,  proposing  a distribution  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  domain.  An  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Cary  was  agreed  to,  proposing  that 
land  between  ten  and  twenty  years  in  market  should 
be  sold  at  one  dollar  an  acre — land  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  in  market  be  sold  for  seventy-five 
cents;  and  so  on  to  the  lowest  point. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  house,  when  a 
motion  was  made  to  lay  it  upon  the  table,  and  carried 
by  yeas  and  yeas — ayes  103,  noes  95. 

After  discussing  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  the 
committee  then  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 


THE  ANNEXATION  PROJECT. 


THE  BRITISH  PRESS  ON  PRESIDENT  TYLER’S  MESSAGE. 

The  project  of  annexation  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Tyler  in  his  annual  message,-  which  reached 
London  the  last  week  in  December,  was  considered 
of  more  importance  than  any  news  which  had  reach- 
ed there  for  a long  time,  and  the  journals  were 
crowded  with  comments  and  speculations  thereon. 
We  select  a few  brief  extracts  Irotn  the  vast  vol- 
umes. The  message  is  not  spared. 

The  Morning  Post,  in  its  leader  of  the  31st  Dec., 
says — “it  appears  to  us  that  the  message  of  Mr.  Pre- 
sident Tyler  is  a most  feeble  and  ponderous  piece  of 
presidential  ambition.  It  is  very  wordy  and  very  di- 
dactic. It  is  labored,  without  correctness,  and  long, 
without  distinctness.” 

The  Morning  Herald,  of  the  same  date,  says — “we 
know  not  who  was  the  American  president  who  first 
adopted  the  plan  of  such  messages  as  it  was  our  pain- 
ful duty  to  present  to  our  readers  yesterday,  and  our 
still  more  painful  duty  to  read.” — “We  cannot  tell 
to  what  order  of  composition  to  refer  these  things.” 
— “We  are  tempted  to  bring  all  the  meaning  of  the 
address — the  longest,  as  well  as  the  worst  written, 
that  ever  appeared — within  the  rational  limits  of  a 
European  sessional  speech.”  The  Herald  then  gives, 
under  a separate  head,  two  dozen  very  short  para- 
graphs, as  the  pith  of  the  whole  Tyler  message!  It 
concludes  by  saying,  that  it  is  a most  singular  coin- 
cidence, that  all  the  diplomatic  communications  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  actually 
suspended  at  the  very  time  that  Mexico  was  torn  by 
a revolutionary-  movement. 

The  Standard,  of  the  same  date,  refers  particularly 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It  says,  “the  intelli- 
gence received  yesterday  from  America  continues  to 
be  the  general  subject  of  discussion,  and  in  no  in- 
stance within  our  recollection  were  the  opinions  of 
men  of  all  parties  so  unanimous  on  the  character  of 
the  president’s  message.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
form  a judgment  the  feeling  is  equally  universal,  that 
if  ever  a case  occured  which  would  justify  the  inter- 
ference of  the  European  powers  to  prevent  the  op- 
pression of  a weak  state  by  a stronger  one,  it  is  that 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  State's.  There  is  no  mis- 
take about  the  intention  of  a large  party  in  the  states, 
and,  from  what  we  know,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
their  being  altogether  unscrupulous  about  the  means 
of  attaining  their  object.” 

The  Globe  devotes  upwards  of  two  columns  to  a 
review  of  the  Tyler  message,  and  says,  “it  is  curious 
to  trace  the  self-contradictions  in  this  lengthy  mani- 
festo of  self-aggrandizement.”  This  journal  then 
goes  on  to  publish  passages  from  different  parts  of 
the  message,  to  show  how  completely  contradictory 
they  are,  one  with  another. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  says,  “the  holders  of  Ame- 
rican state  bonds  will  find  no  allusion  to  the  subject 
of  slate  indebtedness  in  the  long  message  of  Mr.  John 
Tyler.  The  president  winds  up  his  elaborate  state- 
ment in  terms  of  the  highest  self-laudation,  and  con- 
gratulates his  countrymen  on  the  restoration  of  the 
credit  of  the  government,  the  replenished  coffers  of 
the  treasury,  the  soundness  of  the  currency,  the  re- 
vival of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  aspect 
of  prosperity  and  happiness  which  the  whole  coun- 
try exhibits.” — “Had  Mr.  Tyler  introduced  some  re- 
commendation to  the  legislatures  of  the  various  in- 
debted and  non-paying  states,  on  the  importance  o t 
taking  steps  to  redeeem  their  character  and  bro 
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ken  faith  towards  their  creditors,  his  ‘happiness  in 
the  retirement  which  awaits  him,’  would  have  been 
more  consistent  with  public  honesty,  and  with  a re- 
gard for  national  engagements.” 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  <he  American  news 
upon  Mexican  stocks  the  Chronicle  remaiks,  “Mexi- 
can bonds  have  been  sensibly  influenced  by  the^jews 
ol  the  misunderstanding  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Mexican  government,  respecting  Texas,  to- 
gether with  the  reported  insurrection  against  Santa 
Anna,  having  produced  a decline  in  them  of  three 
quarters  per  cent.” 

The  editorial  leader  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Chronicle  reviews  the  principal  features  in  Mr.  Ty- 
ler’s message.  It  says,  “the  exordium  of  the  message 
is  sprinkled  by  decorous  scraps  of  eloquence  and  mo- 
rality, and  with  the  usual  clap  traps  of  the  democra- 
tic party.” — “Afier  this  pretty  preamble,  the  presi- 
dent addresses  himself  to  something  more  real.”— 
Allusion  is  then  made  to  the  moderate  tone  of  the 
message  with  regard  to  Oregon.  B it  respecting 
Texas,  says  the  Chronicle,  “the  language  of  the  pre- 
sident is  more,  determined;  indeed,  he  concentrates 
his  force  upon  this  question,  of  which,  if  the  solution 
be  not  imminent,  at  least  it  cannot  be  for  a great 
length  of  time  deferred.” 

The  Morning  Post  attacks  the  American  govern- 
ment and  republican  statesmanship,  and  dwells  upon 
the  dishonesty  of  the  people,  as  represented  in  cer- 
tain repudiating  states;  “the  savage  instinct  of  pos- 
session alone  seems  to  actuate  them,”  S3ys  the  Post; 
“they  see  their  prey  before  them;  their  only  thought 
is,  whether  they  are  strong  enough  to  grasp  it.” — 
“Political  morality  has  no  other  foundation  than  the 
popular  desire — the  test  of  political  right  or  wrong  is 
the  vote  of  the  multitude,  which,  when  not  dictated 
by  self-interest,  is  sure  to  be  the  result  of  headlong 
passion.”  In  regard  to  foreign  countries,  the  Post 
lays,  that  although  the  relations  of  commerce  with 
the  United  States  may  be  desirable,  all  other  rela- 
tions are  the  reverse  and  their  political  government  is 
called  “a  nuisance  upon  the  highway  of  the  world.” 
Reference  is  made  to  the  designs  of  the  United  States 
upon  Texas.  “They  are  merely  a developement  of 
the  savage  instinct  of  the  strong  to  tyrannize  over 
the  weak.  The  people  of  the  states  are  willing  to 
kill  and  take  possession.  As  for  the  matter  of  justi- 
fication,  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  it.  It 
would  be  convenient  to  annex  Texas.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  interpose  and  prevent  this?  The  question  is 
a difficult  one,  but  some  day  the  republican  monster 
must  be  checked,  lest  the  whole  world  should  fall 
under  its  tyranny.” 

The  Morning  Herald  is  severe  upon  Mr.  Calhoun 
for  his  sentiments  upon  slavery,  and  presumes  that 
this  gentleman’s  dispatch  to  Mr.  King,  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  creed  of  that  school 
of  American  statesmen,  calmly  deliberated  upon  and 
reduced  to  a system,  “to  be  carried  out  without 
qualm  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power.”  “There 
is  no  portion  of  the  documents  received  from  the 
United  States  by  the  last  mail,  that  has  been  read 
with  more  painful  interest,  than  the  despatch  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  Mr.  King,  the  American  minister  in 
France.  Mr.  Calhoun’s  character  as  a statesman 
has  hitherto  stood  much  higher  in  Europe  than  the 
Jacksons  and  Tylers,  and  it  has  given  great  pain  to 
reflecting  men  to  find  him  so  fully  committed  in  pla- 
cing commercial  ascendency  so  far  paramount  to  the 
holding  our  fellow  creatures  in  bondage,  as  is  clearly 
and  unqualifiedly  avowed  in  the  document  in  ques- 
tion. The  principle  there  avowed  is  generally  con- 
sidered so  diabolical,  that  is  has  been  matter  of  much 
surprise  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  obtain  publicity 
in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  or  that  such  an  absolute 
justification  of  slavery,  on  purely  selfish  grounds, 
should  be  now  hazarded  or  countenanced,  in  a coun- 
try professing  Christianity.  Hencefortti,  there  can 
be  no  mistake  about  the  position  taken  up  by  that 
party  in  the  United  States,  which  is,  war  to  the 
knife,  in  support  of  personal  slavery,” 

The  same  journal  published  another  bitter  article, 
on  the  2d  January  upon  the  same  subject,  commenc- 
ing by  an  allusion,  in  the  message,  to  the  delay  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  settlement  of  American  claims 
on  the  British  government,  arising  out  of  the  slave 
trade  suppression  proceedings  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
—and,  it  says,  that  as  soon  as  thi3  government  is  sat- 
isfied that  such  claims  are  just,  “prompt  payment  is 
at  the  service  of  the  American  minister;”  but  the 
■ Herald  believes  that  American  vessels  are  fitted  out 
in  suspicious  fashion,  and  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  being  detained  by  British 
cruisers  in  order  that  their  owners  may  traffic  in 
claims  on  the  British  government.”  The  Herald 
goes  on  to  speak  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  the  Ty- 
ler message. 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  of  the  2d  of  January,  pub- 
lished another  article  upon  the  Tyler  message — hand- 
ling certain  portions  of  this  document,  relating  to 


annexation,  rather  severely,  and  not  sparing  “Jona- 
than.” The  Chronicle,  in  its  second  article,  says:— 
“We  have  long  regarded  it  as  a true  policy  of  Mex- 
ico to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas.  This 
policy,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  have  years  ago 
been  adopted  by  the  central  government,  but  for  the 
rapacious  and  greedy  attitude  assumed  by  the  United 
Stales.  In  this  lies  the  real  cause  of  the  obstinacy 
and  perseverance  of  Mexico.  Jonathan  stands  by, 
with  open  mouth,  ready  to  gulp  down,  limb  after 
limb,  whatever  may  be  chopped  off  from  Mexico, 
and  when  all  the  limbs  are  gone,  what  reason  is  there 
to  believe  that  he  will  be  satisfied  until  he  has  made 
a meal  of  the  trunk?  This  is  precisely  what  Mexico 
fears — this  is  the  danger  which  she  would  stave  off.” 
“If  Europe  is  desirous  of  seeing  peace  re-established 
in  Central  America,  there  is  but  one  way  of  effecting 
it.  Let  the  European  governments,  one  and  all,  sig- 
nify to  the  American  government  their  positive  hos- 
tility to  Ihe  project  of  annexation.  A combined  pro- 
test of  this  nature  might  inculcate  a salutary  lesson 
of  moderation  on  Jonathan.”  “Such  a course,  whilst 
it  would  give  consolidation  to  Mexico  and  peace  to 
Texas,  would  benefit  European  commerce,  and  pre- 
vent the  American  people  from  exercising,  as  they 
are  aiming  to  do,  an  overshadowing  influence  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.” 

The  Times,  the  leading  and  most  influential  jour- 
nal of  Europe,  has  given  several  articles  upon  Ame- 
rican and  Mexican  affairs.  One  of  them  says: 

“This  unwieldly  document  includes  everything, 
from  a didactic  essay  on  the  properties  of  republican 
confederations,  down  to  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing a rope-walk  ‘convenient  to  the  hemp-growing  re- 
gion,’ and  a lunatic  asylum  at  Washington;  but  every 
part  of  it  is  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  and  that 
spirit  tends  exclusively  to  agitate  the  mind  of  the 
American  people  on  their  foreign  relations. 

Four-fifths  of  the  message  are  engrossed  with  dis- 
cussions of  foreign  questions  pending,  with  more  or 
less  of  acrimony  and  embarrassment,  between  the 
United  States  and  other  powers  holding  territories  in 
I the  new  world.  The  remainder  is  occupied,  after  a 
: brief  statement  of  the  improved  financial  condition 
; of  the  Union,  with  recommendations  for  the  improve. 

ment  of  the  army,  the  ordnance  department  and  for- 
I tifications  of  the  coast,  the  navy  yards,  and  especial- 
ly the  creation  of  a steam  navy.” 

( From  the  Democratic  Review,  for  January  ) 

“For  us  to  declare  our  exalted  admiration,  respect, 
and  even  attachment,  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  would  be  su- 
perfluous enough,  after  the  evidences  of  it  with  which 
former  pages  of  this  Review  have  abounded— going 
back  even  to  a period  before  the  general  reception  of 
that  great,  powerful,  and  noble  champion  of  some  of 
the  political  principles  most  dear  to  us,  back  into 
that  full  communion  with  the  democratic  party, 
which  he  had  for  a time  lost,  by  his  long  protracted 
relation  of  opposition  to  it,  during  General  Jackson’s 
administration.  No  personal  considerations  are  en- 
titled to  any  place  in  dealing  with  such  questions  as 
are  involved  in  this  subject,  in  such  times  as  these. 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  been  led,  by  the  too  fixed  and  nar. 
rowed  intensity  of  one  leading  idea,  into  a course  fa- 
tally replete  with  mischief,  not  only  to  the  particular 
measure  thus  unhappijy  mismanaged— not  only  to  the 
country  at  large — but  particularly  so  to  the  south. — 
As  powerful  for  ill,  when  unhappily  in  a path  of  even 
the  most  uprightly  intended  error,  as  he  is  for  good, 
on  those  other  occasions  which  constitute  the  rule 
of  his  life,  the  mistake  being  the  exception,  he  has 
thus  done  more,  far  more,  to  extend  and  strengthen 
at  the  north  that  abolitionism  against  which  his  de- 
mocratic friends  have  so  self-sacrificingTy  stood  by 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  south,  than  abolition- 
ism could  ever  have  done  for  itself.  We  still  look 
on  with  amazement!  We  cannot  understand — we 
can  only  deplore!  What  has  become  of  the  southern 
doctrine — what,  of  the  northern  democratic  position 
—that  the  institution  of  slavery,  whether  a good  or 
an  evil,  was  a local,  and  not  a national,  a municipal, 
and  not  a federal  institution — with  which  the  free 
states  had  nothing  to  do — for  which  they  were  in  no 
wise  responsible,  either  in  their  own  conscience  or 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world,  even  though  it  existed 
on  the  common  ground  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 
What  has  become  of  this  position,  after  a southern 
president  and  southern  secretary  of  state — and  that 
secretary  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  all  men  living! — have 
so  nationalized,  so  federalized,  the  question,  as  we 
have  lately  seen  done?  When  that  has  not  only  been 
acted  upon,  but  avovVed,  argued,  vehemently  argued 
— that,  and  that  almost  exclusively — as  the  ground  for 
a large  and  momentous  measure  of  national  policy! 
— involving  the  annexation  of  territory  enough  for  a 
kingdom!— the  assumption  of  at  least  a menaced  war! 
— a war  possibly  to  be  backed  by  England ! — in  an 
unascertained  condition  of  the  public  sentiment  of 
our  own  country! — in  certain  disregard  of  the  earnest 


objection  of  at  least  a very  large  minority  among 
ourselves! — the  whole  done,  moreover,  in  a manner  ot 
most  unusual  volunteer  precipitation,  soliciting  even 
with  threats  the  compliance  of  Texas  itself! — and 
actually  pledging  the  military  intervention  of  the 
country,  by  simple  unconstitutional  executive  pro- 
mise, to  plunge  directly  in  a war  with  Mexico,  if  she 
execute  her  threats  of  immediate  invasion  of  Texas! 
— and  this  while  oongress,  the  sole  war-making  pow- 
er under  the  constitution,  is  in  se3sion!  Nay,  more 
— what  shall  be  said  of  our  volunteer  discussion  of 
the  essential  merits  of  this  peculiar  local  institution 
— through  the  peculiar  organ  of  our  collective  nation- 
ality, for  which,  if  (or  any  thing  the  Union,  and  the 
whole  Union.  Is  emphatically  responsible — in  public 
diplomatic  papers,  addressed  to  England,  to  France, 
to  the  whole  civilized  world! 

“If  all  this  can  be  done  by  great  southern  states- 
men, on  the  avowed  ground  of  strengthening  and  pre- 
serving the  institution  of  slavery;  what,  we  repeat, 
becomes  of  the  above  state  position  of  the  state 
rights  party  at  north  and  south — the  democratic 
party  of  strict  constitutional  construction?  Why,  at 
one  fell  blow,  we  find  our  whole  ground  knocked 
from  under  our  feet!  What  concern  can  be  more 
national — more  a subject  of  collective  or  universal 
responsibility— if  such  a doctrine  as  this,  advanced 
from  such  quarters,  and  illustrated  by  such  formida- 
ble national  executive  action,  Is  sound?  Cannot  a9 
much  be  done  by  indirect  influence  to  destroy,  as  by 
direct  action  to  defend?— to  argue  for  the  one  side  as 
for  the  other  of  a confessedly  two  sided  question? — 
to  shake  off  national  responsibility,  a9  to  assume  and 
justify  it?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  that  im- 
mediately spring  up  out  of  the  seeds  scattered  broad- 
cast by  these  late  events.  Why,  such  doctrine  as 
this  would  abolitionize  three  fourths,  at  least,  of  the 
population  of  every  free  state  in  the  Union,  and  abo- 
lish slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  two  years 
from  the  date  of  its  promulgation  in  the  south,  and 
reception  by  the  public  mind  of  the  north! 

“Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  warm  friends 
of  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  (though  on 
very  different  grounds!)  recognizing  no  obligation  to 
wait  longer  for  Mexican  consent — devoted  in  support 
of  the  state  rights  theory  of  the  constitution — and 
little  enough  disposed  to  favor  abolitionism.  From 
this  point  of  view,  and  in  this  capacity  it  is,  that  we 
look  with  so  much  astonishment  and  regret  on  the 
unfortunate  mistake  we  have  here  signalized;  and  in 
doing  so  we  know  full  well,  that  we  represent  no- 
thing seotional,  nothing  partial,  but  not  only  the  gen- 
eral democratic— nay,  the  general  American  senti- 
ment on  the  subject — but  the  general  southern  senti- 
ment itself  also.” 


THE  OREGON  TERRITORY. 


THE  OREGON. 

The  house  of  representatives  having,  by  a very  decid. 
ed  vote,  passed  a bill  which  is  now  before  the  senate , 
j which  directs  the  president  to  notify  the  British  govern- 
■ ment  of  the  termination,  at  ihn  expiration  of  twelve 
! months  from  the  date  of  said  notification,  ot  the  conven  . 
tion  with  that  government  for  the  joint  occupancy  of 
Oregon,  and  authorising  the  establishment  of  a territo- 
rial government  and  prection  of  military  po3ts  in  t'ie 
said  teriitory,  public  attention  is  of  course  anxiously 
I directed  to  the  topic.  The  following  articles  in  relation- 
! to  the  subject,  furnish  information  that  we  have  been 
anxious  to  lay  before  our  readers  for  some  time. 

Our  right  to  the  Oregon.  The  prominence 
which  the  Oregon  question  has  assumed,  and  the  im- 
portant results  which  may  follow  from  the  present 
agitation  on  that  subject,  make  it  highly  desirable 
that  the  facts  in  relation  to  it  should  be  familiarly 
known. 

What  are  our  claims  to  the  Oregon  territory?-— 
What  is  the  extent  of  them  ? How  are  they  sub- 
stantiated ? 

The  main  strength  of  our  claim  rests  upon  the 
cession  made  by  Spain  in  1819.  The  Florida  treaty 
of  that  year — a treaty  which  has  been  so  violently 
denounced  of  late  and  declared  by  Texan  partisans 
to  be  a nullity — transferred  to  the  United  States  all 
the  claims  of  Spain  to  the  Oregon  lying  north  of  the 
42°  north  latitude. 

The  region  in  question  has  been  claimed  at  one 
time  or  another  by  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  a, id 
the  United  States.  The  claims  of  Russia  have  been 
settled  by  treaty,  and  her  possessions  in  that  quarter 

limited  to  lat.  54°  40'  as  the  southern  boundary . 

The  ciaims  of  Spain  have  been  transferred  to  the 
United  Slates,  so  that  the  only  question  now  at  issue 
is  between  our  government  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  territory  in  dispute  extends  from  the  lino  of 
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42°  norlh  latitude  to  that  of  54°  40'.  It  stretches 
along  the  Pacific  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  north  to  south;  it  is  about  five  hundred  miles 
■wide  and  contains  some  360,000  square  miles.  The 
Rocky  mountains  border  it  on  the  easl,  and  separate 
it  from  the  country  watered  by  the  Missouri;  on  the 
west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 

With  respect  to  the  fertility  of  this  region  there 
are  conflicting  accounts.  Mr.  Wm.  Sturgis,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  a lecture  recently  delivered  by  him  before  the 
mercantile  association  of  that  city,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  from  personal  observation  that  the  soil  of  the 
Oregon  was  no  better  than  that  of  millions  of  acres 
of  unsettled  land  with  our  territorial  limits.  The 
climate,  however,  is  milder.  During  seven  winters 
passed  by  Mr.  Sturgis  on  that  coast,  between  the  fif- 
ty-first and  fifty-seventh  degrees  of  latitude,  he  but 
once  saw  ice  of  sufficient  thickness  to  bear  a man. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  main  strength  of  our 
claim  to  the  Oregon  rests  upon  the  cession  made  by 
Spain  in  1819.  The  Spanish  claim  was  based  upon 
the  right  of  discovery;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubl 
that  the  ships  of  Spain  were  the  first  to  visit  and  ex- 
plore the  Oregon  coast. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  set- 
tle the  country.  But  Spain  had  her  colonies  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico;  and  as  her  ships  had  coasted  along 
the  continent  as  far  north  as  latitude  fifty-five,  and 
that  as  early  as  1592,  she  regarded  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  country  as  one  territory  and  claimed  it  ac- 
cordingly. British  vessels  also  visited  the  coast;  it  is 
not  pretended,  however,  that  they  were  the  first  dis- 
coverers. But  finding  the  country  unoccupied,  a 
British  settlement  and  a trading  post  were  establish- 
ed at  Nootka  Sound  by  Lieut.  Meares  sometime  with- 
in the  last  half  of  the  last  century.  This  was  re- 
garded by  Spain  as  an  invasion  of  her  rights,  and  the 
post  was  attacked  and  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1790. 

Here  was  the  beginning  of  that  conflict  of  claims 

which  has  come  down  to  this  day  for  adjustment. 

We  have  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  Spain,  while 
Great  Britain  holds  her  ancient  pretensions.  And 
we  may  here  observe  that  all  questions  of  prior  dis- 
covery, and  in  fact  all  other  questions  of  right  to  the 
Oregon,  between  the  contending  parties,  are  merged 
into  one  definite  issue  which  forms  the  starting  point 
of  all  discussions  connected  with  the  present  contro- 
versy. That  definite  issue  was  made  up  by  the  trea- 
ty of  the  Escurial,  ratified  by  Spain  and  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1790;  and  the  stipulation  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion was  the  result  of  the  capture  of  the  post  at  Noot- 
ka Sound  by  the  Spaniards.  England  demanded  res- 
titution and  compensation  for  this  alleged  aggression- 
Spain  yielded  both;  and  then  was  formed  the  agree- 
ment respecting  their  mutual  claims  which  consti 
tutes  the  basis  of  the  very  agreement  now  existing 
between  our  government  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
on  this  identical  point. 

“In  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  to  preserve  in  future  a perfect  harmony  and  good 
understanding  betw  een  the  two  contracting  parties 
it  is  agreed,”  says  the  treaty,  “that  their  respective 
subjects  shall  not  be  disturbed  or  molested,  either  in 
navigating  or  carrying  on  their  fisheries  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  or  in  the  south  seas,  or  in  landing  on 
the  coasts  of  those  seas  in  places  not  already  occu- 
pied, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerce 
v ith  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of  making  settle- 
ments there.1’ 

U pon  this  basis,  then,  stood  the  rival  claims  of  Spa  in 
and  Great  Britain  to  the  Oregon,  The  question  was 
left  open,  each  party  admitting  that  the  other  had 
claims,  but  neither  assuming  to  define  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  its  pretensions.  Upon  the  same  basis  stands 
the  question  now — the  United  States  occupying  the 
position  which  Spain  held,  and  succeeding  to  all  her 
rights. 

Our  government,  indeed,  advanced  claims  to  the 
Oregon  prior  to  1819.  These  claims  were  founded 

Eartly  upon  the  belief  that  the  northern  boundary  of 
■ouisiana,  transferred  to  us  in  1803,  extended  to  the 
Pacific;  and  partly  upon  the  alleged  discovery  of  the 
Columbia  river  in  1792  by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in 
the  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston.  Upoa  theNfirst  as- 
sumption, Mr.  Jefferson  dispatched  Lewis  and  Clarke 
to  explore  the  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains; 
and  in  1811  a settlement  was  established  by  John 
Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  This  post  was  captured  by  the  British 
during  the  last  war  and  restored  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace — an  admission  by  England  of  our  ri°-ht  to 
make  settlements  there,  although  it  was  no  admission 
of  our  right  to  exclusive  possession.  England  held 
numerous  posts  in  the  same  regioD,  and  still  holds 
them. 

The  claim  founded  upon  the  alleged  discovery  of 
the  Columbia  river  by  Capt.  Gray,  in  1792,  does  not 
appear  to  have  much  weight.  The  coast  was  visited 
by  Spanish  navigators  two  hundred  years  before;  it 


is  also  claimed  by  Spain  that  one  of  her  captains 
named  Hecota  discovered  the  river  itself  before  Capt. 
Gray  ever  saw  it,  and  in  proof  of  this  the  Spanish 
maps  are  appealed  to,  upon  which  the  river  now 
known  as  the  Columbia  appears  under  the  name  of 
Rio  de  San  Roque,  so  called  by  Hecota. 

But  whatever  rights  may  belong  to  the  discovery  of 
the  great  river  of  Oregon  they  are  ours,  whether  deriv- 
ed from  Capt.  Gray  or  from  the  Spanish  navigator;  be- 
cause all  the  rights  which  Spain  held,  and  this  among 
the  rest',  belong  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
of  1819.  J 

Let  us  briefly  sum  up  the  facts: 

I.  We  have  no  original  claim  to  the  Oregon  prior 
to  1790,  when  the  treaty  of  the  Escurial  was  made 
by  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  Captain  Gray’s  discov- 
ery took  place  in  1792,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  was 
made  in  1803. 

II.  The  agreement  of  1790  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain  recognised  the  claims  of  both  parties, 
but  admitted  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  neither. — 
The  whole  unoccupied  portion  of  the  Oregon  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  regarded  as  open  :o  settlement 
by  any  people.  Our  settlement  at  Astoria  was  res- 
tored at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  alth  ugh  we  had 
not  then  succeeded  to  the  rights  held  by  Spain. 

III.  The  present  basis  of  the  controversy  is  identi- 
cal in  substance  with  that  established  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain  in  1790 — the  former  nation  being 
substituted  by  the  United  States  as  a party  in  the 
matter. 

IV.  The  exclusive  sovereignty  now  claimed  by 
some  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  over  the  Oregon 
can  only  be  established  by  obtaining  a cession  of  the 
claims  of  England  or  by  forcibly  dispossessing  her. — 
It  is  a question  of  negotiation  or  war. 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  gradual 
progress  of  our  settlements  in  the  Oregon  may  give 
us  possession  of  that  country  in  a quiet  way,  and  as 
soon,  perhaps,  as  we  shall  need  the  territory.  The 
ardent  impetuosity  at  work  among  us  may  not  per- 
mit this  slow  process.  [Balt.  American. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  January  31,  1845. 

The  house  being  in  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  discussion 
the  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a territorial  go- 
vernment in  Oregon: 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  he  felt  great  discouragement 
in  offering  any  further  observations  upon  this  bill, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  seemed  tb3t  the  mea- 
sure was  to  be  driven  tiirough  the  house.  He  had 
endeavored  to  prevent  this  precipitancy  by  repre- 
senting the  inconsistency,  after  resolving  to  spend 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  in  obtaining  a book 
which  was  said  to  throw  great  light  on  our  title  to 
Oregon,  (which,  after  ail,  was  emphatically  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided,  for  it  was  the  great  question  of 
right,)  and  after  calling  on  the  executive  for  official 
information,  then  to  resolve  that  all  debate  should 
cease,  and  the  question  taken  to-morrow,  be- 
fore the  house  had  either  got  the  book  or  received 
an  answer  from  the  president.  All  this  discouraged 
him,  and  he  was  still  further  discouraged  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
territories  (Mr.  A.  V.  Brown)  had  received  the  re- 
quest he  made:  the  chairman  had  replied  to  him  that 
he  did  not  vote  for  the  book;  and  when  Mr.  A.  had 
mentioned  to  him  the  fact  that  a majority  of  166  to 
4 members  had  voted  for  the  call,  his  reply  again 
was  that  lie  had  not  voted  for  the  call;  and  so,  be- 
cause the  chairman  himself  could  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  that  information  which  had  been  asked  by  the 
house,  this  measure  must  be  driven  through  the  house 
without  waiting  to  obtain  it.  Mr.  A.  admitted  that 
the  chairman  had  said  he  had  all  the  information 
which  he  wanted;  but  Mr,  A.  could  not  see,  though 
this  might  be  a very  good  argument  with  that  gen- 
tleman himself,  how  it  was  a good  argument  with 
the  house  of  representatives.  Because  one  individu- 
al member  thought  that  he  did  Dot  want  what  the 
bouse,  by  a direct  vote,  had  called  on  the  executive  for, 
therefore  that  house  must  submit  to  this  gentleman’s 
view  of  the  matter  in  preference  to  its  own.  This 
was  a mode  of  dictation,  and  the  exhibition  of  a 
dictatorial  spirit,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  rather 
unusual;  and  Mr.  A.  had  supposed  that  the  house 
would  do  quite  as  well  should  it  adhere  to  its  own 
opinion  in  preference  to  that  of  the  chairman  of  a 
committee. 

Mr.  A.  said  that  this  discouraged  him  in  attempting 
to  say  any  thing  upon  the  bill,  because  he  could  not 
but  draw  the  inference  from  the  course  the  house 
had  resolved  to  pursue  that  any  thing  he  could  say 
would  be  but  as  the  idle  wind.  Yet,  the  more  he 
reflected  on  the  subject  the  more  he  felt  a want  of 
the  information  the  house  had  called  for,  and  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  out  of  the  people’s  money;  nor 


could  he  help  thinking  that,  pending  a negotiation 
between  this  government  and  that  of  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth,  and  on  a question  of  as  much,  if 
not  greater,  importance  than  any  which  had  arisen 
in  the  course  of  the  government,  there  was  something 
like  rashness  in  resolving  to  act  thus  hastily.  By  adopt- 
ing the  resolution  to  which  the  house  had  this  morn- 
ing agreed,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  pronouncing  its 
own  condemnation  of  its  own  acts. 

This  was  a serious  day,  and  we  might  have  reason 
long  to  remember  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Douglass,)  ap- 
peared to  be  extremely  belligerent:  he  had  told  the 
house  that  we  must  pass  this  bill,  and  must  accom- 
pany it  by  other  bills  of  a kindred  nature.  He  re- 
minded the  committee  that  the  British  government 
had^stablished  twenty-three  military  posts  in  Oregon, 
and  we  must  therefore  establish  twenty-three  other 
posts  to  meet  them.  This  bill,  he  believed,  spoke 
about  establishing  five  posts,  extending  from  our  back 
settlements  to  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
supposed,  then,  that  we  must  have  some  eighteen 
more  the  moment  we  attempted  to  establish  an  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  A.  said  that  it  had  not  been  without  much 
deliberation  and  deep  anxiety  that  he  had  brought 
himself  to  the  determination  of  agreeing  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  British  government  for  the  termination  of 
the  existing  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon  in  twelve 
months  from  this  time,  and  saying  to  her  that  we 
could  negotiate  no  longer.  We  claimed  an  exclu- 
sive right  over  that  country  some  twenty-five  or 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  it  had  been  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preserving  peace  that  we  did  agree  to 
suspend  final  action  on  the  subject.  This  was  twen- 
ty-seven years  ago.  And  why  did  we  thus  agree? — 
Why  did  we  even  offer  at  that  time  to  lake  the  pa- 
rallel of  49°  north  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
territory?  It  was  because  our  government  did  then 
think  that  there  was  some  substance  in  the  British 
claim,  and  we  had  offered  to  make  the  boundary  of 
the  territory  a straight  line  for  the  sake  of  compro- 
mising this  great  question.  Besides,  the  territory 
offered  us  no  material  benefits,  and  we  concluded  it 
was  better  to  make  a compromise  between  our  claims 
and  those  of  England  rather  than  to  go  to  war  and 
fight  for  Oregon;  for,  let  it  be  observed  that  we  had 
gone  to  the  utmost  extreme  of  our  claim  on  purpose 
to  see  whether  we  could  not  get  a compromise,  and 
this  suspension  on  condition  of  joint  occupancy  was 
agreed  to  with  an  intimation  on  both  sides  that  it 
was  not  unlikely  we  should  iri  the  end  have  to  fight 
for  it.  The  alternative  then  before  the  government 
was  between  a compromise,  then,  of  this  kind  and 
war.  The  treaty  had  been  negotiated  by  one  of  the 
ablest  men  ever  employed  in  our  affairs;  he  meant 
Albert  Gallatin.  Mr.  A.  had  before  him  the  minute 
of  the  negotiations  which  then  transpired  on  both 
sides,  and  a journal  of  the  conferences  which  passed 
between  the  American  and  British  commissioners. — 
Various  propositions  were  offered  on  both  sides,  and 
he  would  add,  that  sacrifices  had  been  made  on  both 
sides  for  the  sake  of  coming  to  some  understanding.  It 
was  very  probable  that  the  president  of  the  U.  States, 
if  he  should  answer  at  all  the  call  made  upon  him 
by  this  house,  might  send  them  a copy  of  these  pa- 
pers. Mr.  A.  did  not  know  that  any  member  had  a 
copy  but  himself,  unless  it  might  possibly  be  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  The 
papers  had  been  printed  confidentially , by  order  of 
the  senate.  Mr.  A.  now  made  use  of  them  because 
be  considered  that  confidence  as  no  longer  binding, 
and  because  he  thought  that  every  member  ought  to 
have  them  in  his  possession  before  he  gave  a final 
vote  on  this  great  and  terrible  question.  They  con- 
tained every  protocol  presented  on  both  sides  in  the 
negotiation,  and  in  these  papers  would  be  found  a 
discussion  of  every  point  which  bad  been  raised  here 
during  the  present  debate.  They  would  find  there 
the  question  discussed  as  to  what  was  the  extent  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  what  was  the  true  intent 
and  actual  practical  effect  of  the  act  of  parliament 
in  1821,  and  also  why  the  United  Stales  could  not 
pass  a similar  law  on  their  side.  The  commissioners, 
though  they  approached  to  an  agreement,  could  not 
finally  agree. 

This  took  place  in  1818,  when  the  nation  had  just 
come  out  of  a war,  which  compelled  all  men  to 
think  what  war  was.  'Mr.  A.  had  for  some  days 
been  hearing  the  subject  of  a war  spoken  of  with 
great  levity;  but  gentlemen  might  take  his  word 
for  it,  if  we  did  get  into  a war,  as  soon  as  the 
millions  upon  millions  should  be  asked  for,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  the  government 
might  expect  to  be  asked  in  turn,  “why  are  we  at 
war?” 

Mr.  A-  repeated  that  it  had  been  with  great  anx- 
iety, and  after  much  and  painful  deliberation,  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  now  time 
to  say,  “that  negotiation  must  close,  and  we  must 
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have  some  certainly  as  to  what  is  our  undisputed  ter- 
ritorial possession  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.”  For  this 
reason  M r.  A.  wished  to  go  a little  further  even  than 
had  been  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
over  the  way,  (Mr.  Owen.)  That  gentleman,  it 
seemed,  was  in  favor  of  passing  this  bill  first,  and 
then  giving  notice  to  the  British  government.  Mr. 
A.  was  for  notice  in  the  first  place,  and  then  provid- 
ing that  whatever  was  done  by  the  present  bill  should 
go  into  effect  after  ttie  lapse  of  twelve  months  from 
this  time.  If  we  were  to  have  a war,  he  wanted  to 
put  the  nation  first  on  the  foundation  of  everlasting 
right.  When  that  was  done,  and  thoroughly  done, 
Mr.  A.  had  ever  been  and  should  ever  be  ready  to 
put  the  country  in  a state  of  war.  Let  us  first  se- 
ct, re  the  right,  and  then  go  into  the  questions  of  po- 
licy and  expediency.  Mr.  A.  avowed  his  conviction 
that  on  a subject  so  important  it  was  time  that  we 
took  some  definite  action;  it  was  time  to  settle  the 
question  what  was  the  actual  extent  of  our  territo- 
rial possessions  on  the  South  Sea.  Mr.  A.  was  rea- 
dy either  to  pass  a joint  resolution  directing  the  ex- 
ecutive to  give  the  requisite  notice  to  the  British  go- 
vernment or  to  insert  such  a provision  in  the  very 
first  section  of  this  bill;  he  would  make  it  the  first 
section  of  the  bill.  Let  the  house  declare  that  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  president 
shall  give  notice  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  convention  heretofore  agreed  on  for  the  joint 
occupancy  of  Oregon  must  be  terminated.  [Several 
voices:  “Asreed.’  j 

_ Mr.  A.  said  that  he  differed  entirely  from  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  chairman  on  territories,  (hat 
this  house  had  nothing  to  do  with  giving  such  notice. 
So  far  from  it,  he  held  that  it  never  should  be  given 
without  the  assent  of  that  house.  It  was  the  exer- 
cise of  the  war  power:  and  Mr.  A.  should  deem  it 
very  extraordinary  indeed  (not  more  extraordinary, 
ho  wever,  than  other  acts  he  had  seen  done  by  the 
present  executive)  should  any  president  take  it  upon 
himself  to  give  such  a notice.  It  was  war;  and  the 
war  po  wer  was  confided  by  the  constitution  express- 
ly to  congress.  He  had  seen  the  present  executive 
trench  on  that  provision  on  the  constitution  more 
than  once,  and  Mr.  A.  had  experienced  infinite  pain 
in  winessing  with  what  tame  submission  the  house 
had  suffered  its  powers  to  he  usurped  on  a point  so 
vital,  without  so  much  as  even  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  it.  In  the  constitution  it  was  a very 
nice  and  delicalequestion  how  fartheexeculive  might 
proceed  towards  war  without  actually  interfering 
with  the  powers  of  congress.  And  if  any  gentleman 
here  present  had  not  read  the  discussion  on  that  sub- 
ject between  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  under 
the  signatures  of  “He] vidius”  and  “Pacificus,”  he 
entreated  him  to  read  them  without  delay.  General 
Hamilton  had  gone  far  towards  maintaining  the 
very  ground  on  which  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales  had  recently  acted,  and  the  principle  now  ad- 
vanced by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territo- 
ries, viz:  that  this  business  of  giving  notice  was  for 
the  executive  alone,  and  that  that  house  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  • Mr.  Madison  had  taken  the  opposite 
ground,  and  Mr.  A.  would  venture  to  say  if  any  gen- 
tleman within  these  wails,  come  he  from  the  north 
or  the  south,  be  he  whig  or  democrat,  would  read 
these  articles  attentively,  he  would  be  ready  to  say 
that  the  opinion  put  forth  by  the  honorable  chairman 
would  not  pass  that  house. 

This  was  the  reason  why  he  wished  first  to  com- 
mence with  th i3  solemn  act  of  the  house,  nor  did  he 
know  any  act  of  that  body  to  which  he  had  ever 
given,  or  ever  should  give  his  assent  with  more  pride 
than  that.  This,  gentlemen  might  rely  on  it,  would, 
settle  the  whole  question.  After  that  act  was  done  i 
they  might  pass  whatever  acts  they  pleased.  Then1 
the  only  questions  remaining  would  be  questions  of 
expediency;  then  the  house  would  have  nothing  to  j 
do  or  care  for  but  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect,  at  i 
all  expense  and  hazard,  what  Mr.  A.  solemnly! 
believed  to  be  the  right  of  this  country.  The  giving) 
of  that  notice  would  be  the  best  of  all  expedients  to 
bring  the  pending  negotiations  with  respect  to  Ore- J 
gon  to  a close,  because  then  the  British  government! 
could  see  exactly  how  far  to  go,  and  he  believed  we  | 
should  gain  more  by  that  step  than  by  any  other. — 
Mr.  A.  apprehended  that  the  present  course  of  act- 1 
ing  at  once  on  a subject  like  thb  without  waiting- 
for  all  the  information  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
of  deciding  on  such  great  and  weighty  questions  in 
a rash  and  hot  and  hasty  manner,  would  lead,  in  the 
issue,  to  the  necessity  of  making  greater  sacrifices  j 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Should  we  I 
now  insist  on  too  much  and  thus  bring  on  a war,) 
after  millions  on  millions  had  been  expended,  and  i 
the  people  impatiently  demanded  why  they  were' 
thus  taxed  in  blood  and  money,  then  would  come 
the  moment  when  we  should  have  to  make  sacrifices  j 
to  bring  the  war  to  a close,  and  he  could  tell  gentle-: 
men  that  in  that  caie  they  would  not  get  as  high  as1 


49°  north.  If  they  were  resolved  to  pass  a bill  like 
this  in  a spirit  of  defiance,  and  without  even  looking 
j at  the  British  side  of  the  question,  the  issue  would 
, be  such  as  he  had  described.  In  the  heat  and  tor- 
rent of  this  debate  none  had  even  dared  to  tell  what 
the  British  had  to  say  on  their  side  of  the  question. 
If  gentlemen  got  these  papers,  they  would  then 
learn  what  could  be  said  on  the  opposite  side,  but  if 
they  were  resolved  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  in  this 
rash  way  run  the  country  into  a war  without  so 
much  as  knowing  what  was  the  British  claim,  the 
end  would  be  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  give 
up  the  country  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river; 
and  that,  he  suspected,  was  all  the  British  govern- 
ment demanded  now.  Mr.  A.  was  not  forgiving  it 
to  them.  No — he.  never  would  consent  to  make  that 
the  boundary,  but  he  greatly  feared  that  we  should 
have  to  do  it,  if  we  were  determined  to  proceed  in 
this  manner. 

If  we  gave  Great  Britain  this  notice  the  question 
must  be  settled  within  a year;  but  that  could  allow 
a whole  year  to  settle  it,  and  before  that  time  the 
whole  difficulty  might  be  peacefully  arranged.  He 
believed  that  when  we  came  to  the  point,  we  should 
get,  he  did  not  say  up  to  54°  40’  out  such  a boundary 
as  would  entirely  satisfy  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  did  not  say 
that  this  line  would  satisfy  some  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  so  valorously  in  favor  of  this  bill,  or  in  favor 
of  another  bill  which  had  recently  passed.  As  to 
gentlemen  who  held  the  doctrine  that  the  moment 
this  government  advanced  any  claim,  of  any  sort,  to 
a portion  of  territory,  all  who  dwelt  there  instantly 
obtained  a vested  right  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  government  never  could  renounce, 
the  line  would  not  satisfy  them.  But  it  was  new 
doctrine,  that  the  moment  a government,  by  looking 
only  at  one  side  of  the  question,  could  convince  itself 
that  it  had  an  indisputable  claim  to  a certain  territo- 
ry. All  persons  then  inhabiting  acquired  ipso  facia 
the  rights  of  citizenship— rights  which  the  govern- 
ment could  never  afterwards  renounce;-  this  was 
doctrine  which,  he  confessed,  was  quite  new  to 
him.  It  was  in  conflict  with  the  practice  of  this 
government  from  the  first  day  of  its  existence  to  the 
present. 

Mr.  A.  would  now  ask  the  liberty  of  reading  to 
the  house  a single  passage  from  the  negotiations  in 
1826:  it  was  found  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Gallatin  to 
Mr.  Clay,  and  referred  to  a proposition  to  introduce 
exclusive  jurisdiction  between  the  parties.  [The  ex- 
tract having  been  read,  Mr.  A.  proceeded.] 

The  British  envoy  assented  to  the  ground  there 
taken,  that  our  government  could  not  pass  an  act  in 
regard  to  our  people  similar  to  that  which  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  had  passed  in  reference  to  theirs. — 
This  was  one  of  those  impracticable  questions  which 
had  contributed  to  the  failure  of  that  negotiation. — 
This  was  twenty  seven  years  ago;  what  was  then 
the  population  of  this  region  of  Oregon?  The  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  United  States  at  that  time  did 
not  exceed  ten  millions.  Now  he  presumed  it  was 
twenty.  From  that  time  to  this  we  had  hail,  upon 
an  average,  one  hundred  thousand  a year  of  young 
men  just  coming  to  the  age  of  manhood,  all  busily 
engaged  in  chopping,  and  clearing,  and  boating,  and 
fishing,  and  fighting,  and  going  ahead  for  a fortune. 
The  western  states  were  overflowing  with  these 
young  fighting  men,  and  Mr.  A.  had  no  doubt  that, 
if  this  government  should  do  nothing  at  all,  they 
would  not  only  pour  into  Oregon,  but  could  soon 
have  governments  there  like  our  own.  The  country 
would  be  filled  with  a young  population  with  strong 
arms,  and  hearts,  and  heads,  full  of  impulse,  and  en- 
terprise, and  energy,  resolved  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, ready  to  undergo  and  labor,  and  to  fight  any 
enemy — [voices,  “that’s  a fact”] — ready  in  a mo- 
ment to  strike  in  defence  of  what  they  considered 
their  rights.  And  this  reminded  him  of  what  he  had 
been  told  by  a gentleman  (Governot  Pope)  some 
years  ago,  travelling  the  west,  who  said  he  had 
met  a Urge  company  of  young  men  who  told  him 
they  were  “going  to  Texas  to  fight  for  their  rights," 
[roars  of  laughter. j And  we  had  a hundred  thou- 
sand of  such  every  year,  who  were  ready  to  fight  any 
where  and  to  fight  any  body  for  their  rights.  These 
men  he  doubted  not  would  go  to  Oregon;  nothing 
could  stop  them:  and  they  would  lake  possession  of 
the  country,  let  both  governments  do  what  they 
might.  But  that  process,  so  accomplished,  must  in- 
evitably bring  us  into  collision  with  Great  Britain, 
and  he  thought  it  far  better  to  settle  the  question 
now.  He  was  ready  to  give  the  twelve  months’  no- 
tice, and  to  tell  Great  Britain  that  the  country  was 
ours;  that  it  belonged  to  us  “by  nature,”  (as  gentle- 
men had  said  of  Texas,)  [a  laugh;]  that  it  belonged 
to  us  by  discovery  and  by  treaty;  in  a word,  by  all 
that  could  make  a title  to  an  unsettled  wilder- 
ness; and  that  the  question  of  our  title  must  be  set- 
tled now. 


The  negotiators  of  the  convention  had  seen  all  this 
state  of  things  coming  on;  they  knew  that  it  must 
come,  that  we  should  have  thousands  of  young  fight- 
ing men  rising  every  year,  and  that  they  could  claim 
a right  of  settlement  in  this  new  territory,  and  there- 
fore they  had  required  a previous  notice  of  twelve 
months  to  prepare,  if  possible,  for  a peaceable  termi- 
nation of  the  joint  occupancy. 

Mr.  A.  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  troubled  the  com- 
mittee with  these  remarks,  because  he  saw  very  dis- 
tinctly that  they  would  be  of  no  manner  of  avail. — 
He  would  once  more  repeat,  however,  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  the  requisite  notice,  but  not  ready  to 
assume  jurisdiction  till  a full  year  had  expired.  If 
gentlemen  would  consent  to  take  that  course,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  matter  might  be  settled  without 
war.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  insisted  on  passing 
this  bill,  he  aid  not  know,  indeed,  that  war  would  be 
the  necessary  result,  but  he  thought  it  was  much  to 
be  apprehended. 

While  he  was  up,  he  would  say  that  he  consider- 
ed it  indispensably  necessary  that  the  house  itself 
should  take  action  on  this  subject,  and  direct  the 
president  to  give  notice,  and  not  leave  it  to  his  dis- 
cretion. If  the  president,  of  his  own  mere  motion, 
might  constitutionally  give  such  a notice,  then  could 
the  executive  of  this  country  have  dictated  to  the 
country  at  pleasure  peace  or  war  for  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  Mr.  A.  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that 
the  constitution  ever  intended  to  clothe  the  president 
with  power  to  perform  an  act  which  amounted  to 
actual  war.  There  was  one  other  thing  in  this  bill 
to  which  Mr.  A.  must  object,  and  that  was  the  en- 
gagement to  grant  to  our  settlers  a title  to  land.— 
There  was  no  need  of  any  such  pledge,  and  it  im- 
plied a total  disregard  to  a species  of  title  which, 
however  weak,  Mr.  A.  would  not  insult — he  meant 
the  Indian  title,  for  the  land  was  not  ours  till  that 
title  was  extinguished. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  said  that  he  supposed  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  offer  a few  re- 
marks in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams.) 
He  should  reply,  however,  only  to  such  remarks  as 
seemed  to  have  rather  a personal  reference  to  him- 
self. The  gentleman  appeared  to  think  that  Mr.  B, 
had  treated  him  with  some  discourtesy  in  refusing 
to  postpone  this  bill  at  his  request.  The  gentleman 
would  remember  that  Mr  B.  had  disclaimed  any  de- 
sire of  driving  the  bill  through  the  house  with  a pre- 
cipitancy unworthy  of  its  importance;  that  he  had  re- 
ported it  under  direction  of  the  committee,  and  was 
entirely  willing  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the 
wishes  of  the  house  in  regard  to  it.  And  what  had 
been  the  reason  urged  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
for  postponing  a bill  of  this  importance?  It  was  a 
rumor  that  there  existed  on  tne  subject  a mighty 
good  book;  and  if  members  could  only  get  hold  of 
that,  they  would  see  every  question  concerning  our 
title  to  Oregon  settled  at  once.  Mr.  B.  never  had 
believed  that  when  the  house  voted  to  procure  that 
book  they  had  any  intention  of  delaying  this  bill  and 
postponing  its  consideration  until  that  book  could  be 
printed;  and  he  did  reply  to  the  gentleman’s  request, 
that  he  had  not  voted  for  the  book,  and  therefore 
was  not  guilty  of  inconsistency  in  wishing  to  goon 
with  the  bill  without  it.  The  house,  however, 
had  ordered  the  book;  and  what  book  was  it?  It 
was  only  an  enlarged  edition  of  a book  published 
years  ago,  and  to  which  gentlemen  might  get  access 
at  pleasure.  The  old  wxirk  was  somewhat  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  the  new  had  been  printed  and 
published,  but  nobody  could  get  it,  because  the  au- 
thor ha<]  put  it  under  lock  and  key,  and  thereby  sub- 
jected congress  to  a species  of  compulsion  to  pass  a 
resolution  to  buy  it.  It  might  be  enlarged,  but  it  did 
not  essentially  differ  from  the  first  edition  of  the 
same  work  which  had  been  gotten  up  long  ago  under 
the  patronage  of  secretary  Forsyth,  But  did  this 
wonderful  book  (which  the  gentleman  himself  had 
playfully  called  the  gospel  of  our  title  to  Oregon) 
contain  all  that  could  be  known  on  that  subject?— - 
Old  it  monopolize  all  light  in  regard  to  our  title?- 
Who  did  not  remember  the  very  able  report  made  to 
this  house  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  a mem- 
ber from  Cincinnati,  Ohio?— a document  which  took 
a masterly  view  of  every  question  at  issue.  And 
had  gentlemen  forgot  another  report,  by  a represen- 
tative from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Cushing,)  which 
had  investigated  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
Oregon  in  a much  abler  and  more  learned  manner 
than  did  this  book  of  Mr.  Greenhow?  These  docu- 
ments were  in  the  house  library;  gentlemen  might 
have  access  to  them  at  any  hour  of  the  day — might 
take  them  to  their  chambers,  and  there  investigate 
the  question  of  title  in  all  its  bearings.  What  a 
spectacle  would  it  present  to  the  country  that  a great 
national  measure  like  this,  after  having  been  before 
congress  for  years,  and  having  been  investigated  and 
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reported  on  time  after  time  in  the  fullest  manner, 
should  suddenly  disappear,  and,  when  the  people 
inquired  why,  the  first  news  they  got  should  be,  that 
congress  was  waiting  for  somebody’s  book,  and  could 
not  understand  our  title  until  they  got  hold  of  it! — 
[A  laugh.]  Besides,  we  could  not  yet  get  the  book. 
The  house  had  to  wait  for  the  action  of  the  senate, 
and  then  for  a contract  with  the  liberal  author.  The 
house  had  passed  the  resolution  days  ago,  but  the 
the  book  had  not  come  yet.  But  the  most  eurious 
feature  in  the  matter  was,  that,  while  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  wanted  the  house  to  stand  still 
until  this  book  should  be  got,  he  told  the  house  in 
the  same  breath  that  he  was  ready  to  act — that  he 
had  no  doubt  of  our  title.  If  he  was  satisfied , what 
more  did  he  want?  And  why  must  we  wait  for 
any  further  light?  There  was  notoriously  a uni- 
versal satisfaction  as  to  the  question  of  title. — • 
No  gentleman  had  breathed  a doubt  regarding  it. — 
Why,  then,  should  they  wait  for  a book  to  make  it 
plainer? 

And,  so  far  as  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  B.’s  answer,  and  the  manner  of  it,  he 
here  took  occasion  to  disclaim  in  the  amplest  manner 
all  intention  of  being  discourteous  to  that  venerable 
gentleman.  No  such  feeling  had  place  in  his  breast, 
and  therefore  he  was  very  sure  he  could  not  have  ma- 
nifested it. 

And  now  he  must  notice  another  position  taken  by 
the  honorable  gentleman.  He  seemed  to  complain 
that  Mr.  B.  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
function  of  the  executive  to  give  the  notice  required 
by  the  convention  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
house  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  it.  Now,  Mr. 
B.  had  not  said  this.  He  did  lay  down  the  position 
that  the  executive  had  a right  to  give  such  notice. — 
He  was  engaged  in  conducting  a negotiation  on  the 
subject;  he  possessed  knowledge  in  relation  to  it 
which  others  did  not  possess,  and  was  therefore  in  a 
position  to  judge  whether  this  was  a proper  moment 
tor  giving  such  a notice,  Mr,  B.’s  position  was  this: 
that  the  president  had  a right  to  give  the  notice 
without  any  action  of  the  house;  but  he  had  not  said 
that  the  house  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  he  had  not 
said  that  the  house  had  no  right  to  request,  or  even 
to  command,  the  president  to  give  such  notice.  This 
he  had  never  said.  No  such  position  would  be  found 
in  the  report  accompanying  the  bill,  nor  in  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  B,  as  publicly  reported. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  read  to 
the  committee  an  extract  from  the  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Gallatin  touching  the  convention  for  joint 
occupancy,  which  he  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of 
none  but  himself  or  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs;  but  the  committee  on  territories 
had  had  that  correspondence  before  them,  and,  not 
only  so,  but  had  incorporated  portions  of  it  in  their 
report.  The  honorable  gentleman  had  not  read  quite 
far  enough;  if  he  had  he  would  have  found  the  follow- 
ing. [Here  Mr.  B,  read  an  extract  from  the  corres- 
pondence.] 

Here  was  the  reply  of  the  British  commissioner, 
stating  that  the  difficulty  could  be  obviated  by  laying 
out  a territory  extending,  in  part,  to  the  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  including  Oregon.  To  such 
a territorial  government  they  would  not  object,  but 
should  it  be  limited  to  the  country  west  of  that  range 
they  could  not  consent.  Now,  it  was  on  this  very 
suggestion  that  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
at  the  last  session  was  founded.  Iowa  was  a terri- 
tory east  of  the  Mountains,  and  that  bill  proposed  to 
extend  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  iowa  over  Ore- 
gon. Since  then,  however,  circumstances  had  chang- 
ed— Iowa  was  about  to  cease  as  a territory  and  to 
come  into  the  Union  as  a state.  To  extend  her  laws 
at  the  very  moment  of  her  political  death,  would 
neither  be  respectful  nor  practically  convenient,  for 
those  laws  would  soon  cease  to  be  territorial  regu- 
lations. What,  then,  had  the  committee  done  in  the 
present  bill?  They  had  organized  a separate  territo- 
ry, commencing  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  thence  extending  over  Oregon.  In  so  doing 
the  committee  might  have  departed,  indeed,  from  the 
vpry  letter,  but  not  from  the  substance  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  British  minister.  N 

Gentlemen  had  pretended  to  find  in  the  set  of  par- 
liament passed  in  1821,  extending  British  laws  into 
Oregon,  an  exclusion  in  favor  of  American  settlers; 
but  they  were  mistaken;  and  if  they  looked  a little 
more  closely  at  that  act  they  would  see  they  had  mis- 
taken its  meaning.  It  did  contain  an  exclusion  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  British  courts,  but  not  in  favor  of  Ame- 
rican settlers.  There  were  two  classes  of  European 
settlers  in  Oregon;  one  under  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  parliament,  the  other  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  a British  fur  company.  It  was  this  latter 
class  of  British  subjects,  and  not  American  citizens, 
who  were  there  exempted  from  jurisdiction;  for 
wh^t  was  the  fact?  How  had  the  law  been  execut- 
or 'f’his  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  Canada  had. 


by  that  act,  been  extended  over  Oregon;  justices  of 
the  peace  had  been  established  there  by  British  au- 
thority, and  every  man,  British  or  American,  was 
subject  to  British  law.  Inferior  offences  were  pun- 
ishable by  the  local  courts,  but  persons  accused  of 
misdemeanors  or  felons  of  a high  grade  were  requir- 
ed to  be  sent  to  Canada  to  be  tried.  Let  gentlemen 
examine  the  law  of  1821,  and  see  if  there  was  the 
least  exemption  in  it  in  favor  of  American  citi- 
zens. There  was  none.  Mr.  B.  had  examined  it 
carefully,  and  had  found  none;  he  wished  that  he 
could. 

And  this  brought  him  to  the  question,  whether  our 
government  proposed  by  this  bill  to  do  what  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  had  not  done?  Mr.  B.  maintained 
that  it  did  not.  There  was  not  one  solitary  thing 
there  proposed  to  be  done  in  Oregon  by  our  authori- 
ty which  had  not  already  been  done  there  by  British 
authority.  A gentleman  said  that  parliament  had 
not  sent  a governor  there;  he  knew  it.  But  what 
sort  of  a distinction  was  that?  The  whole  difference 
lay  in  this — that  the  British  governor  resided  in  Ca- 
nada. We  sent  our  governor  on  the  spot — they  had 
theirs  at  a distance.  But  where  was  the  difference 
in  principle?  So  of  the  judiciary.  The  English 
judge  resided  in  Canada — the  American  judge  resid- 
ed in  Oregon.  Was  there  any  difference  in  princi- 
ple? The  distinction  was  geographical  merely. — 
And  could  it  then  be  said  that  we  proposed  to  go  be- 
yond Great  Britain,  and  do  what  she  had  never  at- 
tempted? It  could  not.  The  bill  appointed  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  Oregon,  and  were  there  not 
British  justices  of  the  peace  there  now?  We  had 
only  copied  their  example,  and  had  followed  in  their 
footsteps. 

Where,  then,  was  the  provocation  for  war?  There 
was  not  even  a pretext,  nor  could  Britain  make  one 
out  of  the  circumstances,  unless  indeed  she  wanted 
war.  If  that  was  the  case,  Mr.  B.  said,  and  would 
ever  say,  let  her  have  it.  Since  he  had  occupied  a 
place  on  that  floor,  he  had  witnessed  occasions  when 
he  wanted  her  to  have  it.  When  British  soldiery, 
with  muffled  oars,  approached  an  American  vessel 
moored  upon  our  own  shore,  shot  the  sentinel  on 
guard,  cut  loose  her  moorings,  and  sent  her  a blaz- 
ing wreck  over  the  precipice  of  Niagara.  Sir,  the 
waves  of  that  river  have  long  since  closed  over  the 
unfortunate  Caroline  and  her  hapless  inmates,  but  a 
cry  for  vengeance  is  still  coming  up  from  her  deep 
and  troubled  waters,  loud  as  the  roar  of  her  own 
mighty  cataract.  But  let  that  pass.  Why  was  she 
now  to  make  war?  Would  it  be  because  we  had  done 
the  very  thing  she  had  done? 

Mr.  B.  could  not  close  without  calling  the  atten- 
tion the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams) 
to  the  various  propositions  he  had  offered  for  amend- 
ing the  bill.  It  had  been  submitted  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  committee  as  the  result  of  their  best 
reflections.  And  he  must  say,  in  justice  to  that 
house,  that  he  never  had  seen  an  American  congress 
take  hold  on  a great  question  of  policy  in  a better 
spirit.  Mr.  B.  had  listened  with  pleasure  as  well  to 
the  objections  raised  as  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  He  had  given  them  his  most  candid  atten- 
tion. His  friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  J.  R.  In- 
gersoll]  had  made  a speech  which  convinced  Mi.  B., 
and  he  had  immediately  complied  witli  his  convic- 
tion, and  cheerfully  adopted  the  alteration  suggested. 
That  gentleman  had  supposed  that  the  bill  was  in 
violation  of  the  third  article  of  the  convention. — 
Mr.  B.  had  argued  that  it  was  not.  The  gentleman 
replied  that  it  might  be  so  understood,  when  Mr.  B., 
to  meet  the  objection,  had  inserted  an  express  pro- 
viso that  nothing  in  the  bill  should  be  so  construed 
as  to  contravene  the  provisions  of  that  article. — 
This  seemed  to  him  to  obviate  all  difficulty.  But  it 
had  then  been  suggested  that  the  bill  proposed  to 
take  one  step  which  the  British  government  had 
never  taken;  it  promised  to  convey  our  supposed  title 
as  far  as  our  claim  extended  to  our  own  settlers.— 
This  would  of  course,  and  from  necessity,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  future  adjustment  of  our  boundaries.  A 
gentleman  suggested  that  this  had  better  be  express- 
ed in  words.  Mr.  B.  immediately  yielded,  and  pre- 
pared an  amendment  expressing  it  in  words.  It  had 
been  said  that  we  must  not  promise  what  we  were 
not  sure  we  could  not  perform.  Admitted:  but  the 
bulk  of  our  settlers  were  south  of  the  Columbia 
river,  Did  any  gentleman  fear  that  any  boundary 
should  be  agreed  on  by  which  we  were  to  lose  the 
territory  south  of  the  river?  Whose  heart  did  not 
beat  quicker  within  ins  breast  at  the  very  motion  of 
such  a concession?  But,  suppose  some  adventurous 
wanderer  should  straggle  over  and  settle  north  of  it, 
Mr.  B never  would  consent  that  he  should  be  dis 
turbed  on  that  account.  But,  suppose  he  should 
strike  on  a branch  of  the  river,  and,  following  it  up, 
should  finally  pitch  his  tent  so  far  north  as  to  find 
himself  beyond  the  boundary  line,  let  it  be  fixed  at 


forty-nine,  or  fifty-one,  or  fifty-four,  or  wherever  else 
it  might  be— what  then?  Why  then  his  title  from 
hh-13  government  would  fail.  And  what  next?  He 
would  come  to  this  house,  and  tell  congress,  that  he 
had  lost  his  pre-emption  right  because  we  had  run 
the  line  so  as  to  shut  him  out.  The  onlv  conse- 
quence would  be  that  we  should  give  him  another  as 
good  or  better  within  the  line.  Would  this  embar- 
rass congress?  Ought  this  to  prevent  our  giving  a 
pledge?  And  would  a pledge  thus  conditionally  given 
be  just  cause  of  offence  to  Great  Britain?  Certainly 
not.  Whatever  she  might  acquire  of  the  disputed 
territory  in  the  final  settlement  would  be  expressly 
excepted  from  the  grant,  so  that  it  could  disturb  no 
individual  rights. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  committee  had  made 
every  effort  to  improve  the  bill,  and  render  it  univer- 
sally acceptable.  They  thought  it  was;  but  it  might 
turn  out  that  they  were  mistaken. 

A suggestion  had  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Adams] — [and,  coming 
from  him,  Mr.  B.  well  knew  the  weight  it  would 
have  both  in  and  out  of  the  house]— that  the  com- 
mittee had  started  at  the  wrong  end,  and  should  have 
had  them  first  to  give  notice,  and  then  provide  a ter- 
ritorial government.  If  so,  all  Mr.  B.  could  say 
was,  that  in  entering  at  the  right  door.,  he  should-feel 
quite  as  much  pleasure  in  following  that  venerable 
gentleman  as  going  before  him.  But  he  had  not  so 
understood  this  matter:  he  considered  this  bill  as 
needed  now,  and  not  twelve  months  hence.  Num- 
bers of  our  peeple  had  already  gone  to  Oregon;  they 
were  there  on  our  own  soil,  and  without  any  regular 
government.  The  committee  desired  to  send  them 
our  laws  and  our  protection.  They  were  not  fugi- 
tives from  their  country;  they  had  not  fled  from  its 
offended  laws,  and  taken  refuge  in  a distant  clime; 
they  were  Americans — American  citizens  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  All  that  was  proposed  was  to  give  them 
an  organized  form  of  government.  The  case  was 
urgent,  and  nothing  could  more  strongly  prove  its 
urgency  than  the  fact  that  they  had  got  a sort  of  le- 
gislature already.  And  why?  Because  necessity  com- 
pelled them.  They  preferred  a government  such  as 
we  should  give  them,  and  nothing  would  induce  them 
to  adhere  to  their  own  but  our  refusal. 

We  proposed  but  to  walk  in  the  very  footsteps  of 
our  adverse  claimant,  and  how  could  she  complain  of 
that?  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  now  gave  her  notice 
that  the  joint  occupancy  must  cease  in  twelve  months, 
what  would  be  the  effect  within  the  territory?  Might 
not  British  settlers  then  say:  “We  cannot  abandon 

the  country  in  twelve  months;  we  are  not  ready;  our 
contracts  will  not  permit  it;  and,  if  you  order  us  off 
we  will  not  obey.”  What  then?  We  must  attempt 
to  drive  them  off.  They  would  resist,  and  then  we 
should  have  war  at  once.  But  pass  this  bill,  send 
them  a government;  give  our  citizens  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  with  British  subjects— which 
would  be  no  more  than  their  right— and  what  then? 
Why,  then  there  would  be  a country  with  double 
laws,  double  courts,  double  officers,  and  a double  al- 
legiance. 

Gentlemen  said  that  this  could  not  go  on  harmo- 
niously for  any  length  of  time:  it  might  be  so;  we 
could  but  try  it;  Great  Britain  was  trying  it,  and 
both  parties  would  be  before  the  judgment  of  the 
world.  How,  then,  would  they  stand?  England,  by 
the  law  of  1821,  spread  her  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory,  and  made  no  exception  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  If  an  American  was  charged  with 
murder  he  could  not  be  tried  in  Oregon.  No,  he 
must  be  carried  off  some  thousands  of  miles  to  Ca- 
nada. We  also  spread  our  jurisdiction  over  the 
country,  and  we  might  make  a similar  provision, bu£ 
we  set  a fairer  and  brighter  example — we  did  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  British  subjects.  If  a Bri- 
tish subject  was  arrested  by  an  American  officer,  in- 
stead of  being  carried  off'  to  Iowa,  he  was  merely 
handed  over  to  the  nearest  British  court  house,  per- 
haps just  across  the  river,  and  then  delivered  up  to 
British  authority.  What  course  could  be  more  mild, 
more  honorable  or  fuller  of  national  courtesy?  Such 
was  the  course  proposed  by  the  bill;  for  Mr.  B.  had 
no  resentments  to  cherish.  If  England  did  wrong 
he  cared  not  for  it.  Let  us  not  follow.  Let  us  do 
nothing  unfair  or  unjust.  He  feared  an  unjust  war 
with  any  nation,  but,  with  right  anJ  justice  on  his 
side,  he  dreaded  war  with  no  country  on  the  globe. 

“Thrice  is  he  armed  who  has  his  quarrel  just.” 

It  was  this  consideration  which  would  account  for 
the  zeal  and  ardor  Mr.  B.  had  long  manifested  cn  a 
question  recently  disposed  of.  He  well  knew  that 
England  did  not  desire  that  we  should  have  Texas; 
she  was  well  aware  that  it  would  increase  our  power, 
and  plant  a barrier  on  our  border  which  would  enable 
us  to  bid  defiance  to  European  arms. 

We  had  a republican  government;  the  star  of  our 
rising  greatness  shone  brilliantiy  before  the  nations 
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and  attracted  the  envy  of  the  old  world.  They 
looked  with  amazement  upon  our  prosperity,  and  the 
rulers  well  knew  the  impression  it  was  making  on 
the  masses  of  the  common  people.  There  was  not 
a crowned  head  in  Europe  that  did  not  tremble  at  its 
silent  influence;  England  wanted  Oregon  for  the 
same  reason  she  wanted  Texas — she  wanted  to  check 
our  rising  power.  But  our  population  and  our  prin- 
ciples were  fast  spreading  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
would  make  their  way  from  the  Aroostook  on  the 
north  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  the  'far  south.  Then 
we  should  possess  a magnificent  republic  which 
would  strike  our  enemies  with  awe.  We  had  got 
Texas;  give  us  this  bill  for  Oregon,  fairly  drawn  and 
cautiously  guarded,  and  we  should  have  an  empire 
for  the  world  to  wonder  at,  and  such  as  ought  to 
swell  every  American  heart  with  mingled  gratitude 
and  joy. 


RHODE  ISLAND  AND  THOS.  W.  DORR- 


From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

THE  CHARTER  GOVERNMENT. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “Who  is  Thomas  W. 
Dorr,  and  for  what  crime  is  he  imprisoned?” 

The  answer  is  given  in  the  annexed  sketch,  which 
has  been  carefully  revised  from  authentic  docu- 
ments. 

In  the  year  1663,  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  re- 
ceived from  Charles  Second.  King  of  Great  Britain, 
a ‘ charter,"  which,  up  to  the  year  1842,  was  the 
written  fundamental  law  of  the  state. 

After  the  American  revolution,  the  “royal  autho- 
rity” over  the  colony  was  repudiated,  and  Rhode 
Island  became  a free  and  independent  state.  Most 
other  stales  adopted  new  forms  of  government  at  that  I 
time,  but  Rhode  Island  continued  under  the  colonial 
charter.  No  question  or  objection  was  at  that  time 
time  raised,  within  or  without  the  state,  to  her  form 
of  government,  and  she  became  a member  of  the 
federal  union. 

The  charter  government  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  strongly  objected  to  until  1811,  when  a bill  was 
introduced  into  the  senate  for  an  extension  of  suffrage, 
which  was  defeated  by  a change  of  administration 
before  being  acted  upon. 

In  the  year  1824,  the  general  assembly  directed 
a convention  to  be  called,  when  a written  constitu- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  people,  who  rejected  it  by 
a majority  of  1,528  votes.  Various  attempts  were 
made  from  this  year  to  1841,  both  by  petitions  and 
motions,  in  ihe  general  assembly. 

Thomas  W.  Dorr  was  elected  to  the  assembly  as  a 
whig,  in  the  year  1833  and  about  that  time  became 
conspicuous  as  a leader  of  the  “free  suffrage  parly.” 

The  most  odious  features  in  the  old  charter  were 
at  this  time  considered  to  be  the  inequality  of  repre- 
sentation, but  more  particularly  the  fact  that  every 
voter  must  be  in  possession  of  $134  of  real  estate, 
and  his  eldest  son  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  the 
father. 

The  people  evidently  desired  a change  of  govern- 
ment; after  more  than  half  a century  had  elapsed,  of 
a charter,  which  was  originally  intended  for  a less 
number  of  inhabitants  and  for  a much  earlier  pe- 
riod. 

A CONSTITUTION  OFFERED  TO  THE  PEOPLE  AND  RE- 
JECTED. 

In  January,  1841,  a petition  having  been  present- 
ed to  the  legislature,  requesting  an  extension  of  suf- 
frage, an  act  was  passed  calling  a convention  to 
frame  a written  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people. 

This  convention  met  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, 1841,  and  after  much  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion, relative  to  the  extent  of  suffrage  which  their 
constituents  desired,  the  delegates  adjourned  until 
the  next  February,  (having  given  due  notice),  to 
consult  their  constituents. 

They  met  again  in  February,  and  submitted  to  the 
people  what  was  commonly  called  “The  Landhol- 
ders’ Constitution,”  which  was  voted  for  in  March, 
1842,  and  in  consequence  of  many  persons  preferring 
the  “old  charier”  to  the  new  constitution,  the  latter 
was  rejected  by  a majority  of  676  votes. 

The  constitution  having  been  defeated,  Rhode  Is- 
land of  course  remained  under  the  old  form  of  gov- 
ernment, w hich  was  recognised  by  the  other  slates 
at  the  lime  she  was  admiited  into  the  union. 

THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1842,  another  convention 
was  called  by  the  legal  authorities,  and  another  con- 
stitution was  submitted  to  the  people,  which  was 
voted  ior  and  and  accepted  in  November,  1842. 

Those  persons  who  were  allowed  to  vote  for  this 
constitution  were: 

“All  native  male  citizens  of  the  United  Slates, 
(except  Indians,  convicts,  paupers,  ect.)  who  were 


of  the  age  of  21  and  upwards,  who  had  resided  in 
the  state  3 years,  and  the  town  they  voted  in  one 
year,  and  had  their  names  recorded  in  a book  kept 
for  the  purpose,  at  least  10  days  before  the  day  of 
voting.” 

The  main  features  of  this  constitution  appear  sa- 
tisfactory to  all  parties.  The  most  important  is  the 
extension  of  suffrage. 

Every  male  native  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  and  up- 
wards, (except  those  before,  mentioned,  who  were 
excluded  from  voting  for  the  constitution),  who  has 
resided  in  the  state  two  years,  aiid  in  the  town  in 
which  he  votes  six  months,  who  has  had  his  name 
registered  at  least  seven  days  previous  to  voting, 
and  paid  a tax  of  one  dollar,  is  allowed  the  free 
right  of  suffrage. 

All  naturalized  citizens,  of  the  age  of  21  and  up- 
wards, who  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  and 
the  town  in  which  they  voted  six  months  and  were 
possessed  of  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
aud  thirty-four  dollars,  ara  entitled  to  vote. 

This  constitution  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
is  as  liberal  and  just  as  the  one  claimed  by  Mr.  Dorr 
and  his  party.  It  meets  the  approbation  of  all  par- 
ties. 

In  April,  1843,  James  Fenner  was  elected  governor’ 
by  a majority  of  1,694.  The  Dorr  party  candidate 
T.  F.  Carpenter,  who  received  7,392  votes. 

dorr’s  CONSTITUTION. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  “Charter  Party” 
legislature,  in  January,  1841,  called  a convention  to 
frame  a constitution,  in  November  of  that  year. 

Before  this  convention  had  time  to  perforin  its 
duties,  after  it  had  been  called,  Thomas  W.  Dorr, 
and  others,  anticipated  its  action  by  calling  a conven- 
tion of  their  own.  This  was  done  after  the  legal  au- 
I thorities  had  commenced  to  act,  thus  taking  the  mat- 
ter out  of  their  hands,  and  without  any  excuse  what- 
ever. 

Dorr’s  convention  was  composed  of  a promiscuous 
assemblage  of  delegates  from  various  towns  in  the 
state,  who  chose  to  attend,  without  legal  form  or  au- 
thority. They  framed  and  sent  out  the  “People’s 
Constitution,”  in  December,  1841.  This  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  to  be  voted  for  on  the  most  li- 
beral terms.  Six  days  were  allowed  for  the  collec- 
tion of  votes.  Each  person  certified  to  his  own  qua- 
lification and  citizenship.  No  residence  was  re- 
quired in  any  particular  town,  but  a person  residing 
in  one  town  might  vote  in  every  town  in  the  state, 
and  time  enough  was  given  to  do  so.  Three  days 
were  allowed  for  persons  to  bring  in  their  votes,  and 
three  days  more  for  those  to  send  their  votes  “who 
had  before  neglected  it  from  sickness  and  other 
causes.”  With  these  facilities  for  fraud  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  names  were  collected.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  they  did  not  reach  three  times  that. — 
The  whole  amount  of  male  inhabitants  over  21,  in 
the  state,  at  that  time,  was  23,000.  They  polled 
more  than  half  that  number.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion by  the  friends  of  the  legally  constituted  autho- 
rities, who  took  no  notice  of  such  high  handed  pro- 
ceedings. The  only  form  adopted  at  the  polls  was  a 
list  of  voters  kept.  This  list  was  ordered  by  the 
“Suffrage  Association”  to  be  kept  from  the  public. 
In  the  town  of  Newport,  however,  this  list  was  ob- 
tained, and  of  1,300  votes  represented  as  having  been 
cast  in  that  town,  550  names  were  ferreted  out,  and 
published  in  the  papers,  as  fraudulent  under  various 
heads.  Some  had  voted  a number  of  times — some 
were  unnaturalized — some  were  at  sea  at  the  time 
they  are  represented  as  having  voted,  and  some  had 
been  dead  many  years!! 

This  is  the  constitution  which  Mr.  Dorr  claims  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  state,  and  under  which  he 
claims  to  have  been  elected  governor. 

DORR  ELECTED  GOVERNOR. 

The  first  election  under  Dorr’s  conslilutiQn  was 
held  on  the  18th  April,  1842,  and  resulted  in  his  elec- 
tion for  governor,  by  a majority  of  6,417;  less  than 
half  the  majority  represented  as  having  been  given 
for  his  constitution.  His  party  legislature  were  also 
elected,  there  being  no  opposition  by  the  charter 
government.  Elections  were  held  in  nearly  every 
town  in  the  state,  where  they  found  means  to  orga- 
nize their  meetings. 

The  first  object  of  Dorr,  after  his  mock  election, 
was  to  get  himself  inaugurated,  and  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  state  property,  books  and  papers. 

This  was  no  easy  matter,  as  gov.  King,  of  the  re- 
gular constituted  authorities,  remained  firm  to  his 
trust. 

Orders  were  issued  by  Dorr,  for  the  military  of 
the  state  who  adhered  to  the  new  government,  to 
appear  hi  Providence  on  the  4th  of  May,  to  do  escort 
duty.  This  was  the  period  fixed  by  iiis  constitution 
for  his  inauguration,  and  the  organization  of  his  go- 
vernment. An  appeal  to  arms  was  seriously  called 
for  by  his  party,  in  case  the  old  government  would 


not  yield  to  the  new,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
the  military  were  supplied  with  ball  catridges  to  do 
escort  duty. 

Governor  King  had  ordered  a guard  to  surround 
the  state  house,  and  the  new  legislature,  deeming 
“discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,”  assembled  a"t 
an  unfinished  building,  which  was  intended  as  a 
foundry,  being  of  sufficient  size  to  answer  their 
purpose. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  Dorr’s  recep- 
tion in  Providence,  by  his  party.  An  escort  of  1,650 
persons,  including  about  500  soldiers,  under  arms, 
protected  him  through  the  streets,  and  a military 
guard  was  in  constant  attendance,  while  his  legisla- 
ture were  in  session.  The  seal  of  the  state” was 

copied,  and  a “fac  simile”  engraving  procured. 

Dorr  delivered  a message,  which  was  bold  ami  fear- 
less, and  was  just  what  might  be  expecled  from  the 
chaiacter  of  the  man.  The  first  legislative  act  was 
to  inform  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  various  states,  of  the  formation  of  the 
new  government. 

A proposition  was  made  by  Dorr  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  the  state  house,  which  created  quite  a 
sensation  in  his  legislature,  and  seemed  to  arouse 
the  members  at  once  to  a sense  of  their  real  situa- 
tion, where  they  appeared  to  have  been  unconsciously 
drawn  by  their  blind  enthusiasm,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  their  leader.  Strong  opposition  was  made  to 
this,  and  they  voted  not  to  support  him,  which  sa- 
vored of  a vi  ant  of  confidence  in  their  movements. 
Agents  were  appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  public 
records,  but  it  was  deemed  a dangerous  business,  and 
like  some  other  enactments,  they  were  never  carried 
into  effect.  This  session  lasted  but  two  days.  They 
adjourned  on  the  5th  May,  to  meet  at  Chepachet,  on 
the  next  4th  of  July. 

In  the  meantime,  the  charter  legislature  assombled 
at  Newport.  The  revolution  had  come  upon  them 
so  suddenly  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  who  was 
in  favor  of  supporting  the  laws,  and  who  were  against 
them.  The  Dorr  party  had  taken  up  arms,  and 
movements  had  been  made  towards  taking  possession 
of  the  state  property  by  force.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
legal  authorities  sent  to  the  federal  government  for 
aid.  Although  the  president  recognized  the  charter 
government,  he  could  not  render  assistance  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution  until  hostilities  had 
actually  commenced. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  reorganize 
the  military  of  the  state  in  case  it  was  necessary  to 
repel  force  by  force. 

Dorr  and  his  party  were  not  inactive  after  the  ad- 
journment of  his  legislature.  They  were  holding 
large  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  to  be- 
come more  firmly  united,  while  their  leader  was  in 
New  York,  seeking  the  sympathies  of  the  citizens  of 
that  state  in  his  behalf. 

ATTACK  UPON  THE  STATE  ARSENAL. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Dorr’s  course  had  been 
peaceable.  Although  exhibiting  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  war,  yet  no  lesort  had  been  made  to  arms. 
Thus  far,  had  he  been  convicted,  it  might  with  some 
plausibility  have  been  said  by  his  friends  that  he  was 
persecuted  for  his  political  opinions. 

The  result  remains  to  be  seen. 

On  Monday,  the  16ih  of  May,  1342,  Dorr  returned 
to  Providence  £rom  New  York,  were  it  was  said  that 
he  obtained  assistance  in  money  and  men,  to  carry 
out  his  designs. 

He  was  met  al  the  depot  by  a cavalcade  of  about 
1,200  citizens,  250  of  which  were  under  arms.  He 
rode  in  a barouche  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  wore 
an  undress  uniform,  and  a sword  hung  by  his  side. — 
He  was  protected  through  the  streets  by  a military 
guard,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  af- 
terwards placed  in  front  of  a private  house,  near  the 
arsenal,  where  he  was  escorted  by  his  cavalcade, 
and  where  he  remained  as  his  head  quarters  until 
his  flight. 

The  capture  of  the  arsenal  was  the  first  object  he 
had  in  view.  By  distributing  the  guns  and  ammunition 
among  his  own  men,  and  having  them  properly  arm- 
ed, he  thought  all  other  obstacles  would  be  easily 
removed;  but,  unfortunately  for  Dorr,  hu  men  had 
such  qualms  of  conscience,  which  often  arise  when 
one  is  in  the  wrong,  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  boast- 
ed vaior. 

7 lie  next  day,  (Tuesday),  gov.  King  called  his 
council  together,  for  consultation  and  advice,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  all  the  friends  of  the  legal  govern- 
ment in  other  parts  of  the  state  should  be  assembled 
to  protect  her  laws. 

It  was  understood  that  Dorr  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  attack  the  arsenal  at  2 o’clock  the  next 
morning.  Al  one  o’clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  a 
signal  gun  was  fired,  for  the  assembling  of  his  men. 
A large  crowd  assembled. 

By  this  time  thecxcitement  in  the  city  had  become 
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very  great.  A company  of  insurgent  volunteers, 
about  70  in  number,  marched  through  the  streets  to 
the  armory  of  the  artillery  company,  very  delibera- 
tely loaded  their  muskets  to  intimidate  a small  guard 
who  were  placed  there,  and  then  took  forcible  pos 
session  of  two  brass  six  pounders,  and  paraded  boldly 
back  with  them  to  Dorr’s  head  quarters.  The  gov- 
ernor (King)  immediately  issued  orders,  hy  express, 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  for  the  military  to 
assemble  at  Providence  as  speedily  as  possible. 

In  the  city  all  was  commotion  and  confusion.  Men 
of  all  classes  and  professions,  from  the  sedate  judge 
on  the  bench  to  the  youth  just  flourishing  into  man- 
hood, old  and  young,  and  all  conditions  in  society, 
clad  themselves  for  the  battle  field.  About  500  men 
were  placed  inside  of  the  arsenal  to  defend  it.  The 
best  blood  of  Rhode  Island  was  there,  and  the  near- 
est and  dearest  kindred  of  Dorr  was  also  there.  His 
own  brothers  and  uncles  were  to  his  own  knowledge, 
in  that  building,  which  he  attempted  to  batter  down 
at  the  cannon’s  mouth.  And  his  own  father  took  his 
gun  and  joined  that  valiant  band  of  venerable  men, 
to  protect  not  only  the  laws,  but  their  own  firesides 
from  violence,  by  a band  of  as  loathsome  and  worth- 
less outcasts  as  were  ever  collected.  They  were 
not  the  real,  original  friends  of  suffrage  that  were 
there  arrayed  against  the  laws  and  against  society 
itself,  but  a gang  of  desperadoes,  without  character 
or  occupation,  and  generally  the  scum  of  vagrants 
from  others  states,  who  had  thus  assembled  under 
Dorr.  However  pure  the  leader’s  motive  may  have 
been,  the  character  of  his  men,  could  they  have 
trodden  down  the  laws,  was  sufficient  to  nerve 
every  man,  (who  had  a fireside  to  protect),  to  the 
contest. 

Dorr  was  continually  receiving  additional  num- 
bers to  his  forces,  and  it  was  supposed  his  fighting 
men  numbered  about  500.  Many  of  his  most  influ- 
ential friends  were  with  him  until  midnight,  endea- 
voring to  dissuade  him  from  his  rash  undertaking; 
but  he  persisted,  and  was  determined  to  proceed  — 
He  supposed  that  the  party  opposed  to  him  would 
not  fight,  and  that  the  arsenal  could  easily  be  cap- 
tured. It  was  the  first  measure  in  the  plan  of  his 
operations,  he  had  staked  his  all  upon  it,  and  was 
bent  upon  making  the  effort. 

But  few  of  the  citizens  of  Providence  retired  to 
rest  on  that  awful  night.  At  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Wednesday,  May  18,  the  signal  guns  were 
fired  at  his  camp,  and  two  o’clock  his  forces  march 
ed  out,  with  Dorr  at  the  head,  within  musket  shot 
distance  of  the  arsenal,  with  the  two  six  pounders. 
A dense  fog  pervaded  the  field,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  information  of  scouts  sent  out,  that  the  military 
in  the  arsenal  could  form  any  idea  of  their  numbers 
or  position. 

As  the  signal  gun  was  fired  all  the  balls  in  the 
city  were  rung,  to  give  the  alarm.  Each  stroke  of 
the  bell  was  a melancholy  and  heart-piercing  knell. 
It  was  a period  of  the  most  profound  anxiety.  The 
best  men  of  the  city  had  gone  out  to  be  exposed  in 
battle.  Their  families,  with  sleepless  eyes,  were 
watching  the  progress  of  events,  expecting  moment- 
ly the  hear  the  cannons’  roar,  which  might  send 
d<  alh  end  desolation  into  their  domestic  hearth. 
Their  imaginations  were  aroused  with  visions  of  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings — the  sacking  of  the  city, 
their  firesides  plundered,  their  houses  in  flames,  and 
reeking  in  blood  from  the  hands  of  the  vilest  char- 
acters that  could  be  conceived.  It  was  a period  that 
will  long  be  remembered.  But  heaven  mercifully 
removed  the  shades  of  night,  and  as  morning  dawn- 
ed, the  field  was  bloodless.  This  must  be  assigned 
lo  treachery  in  Durr’s  camp.  His  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery were  drawn  up  and  he  ordered  his  men  to 
fire,  but  no  one  was  found  sufficiently  hardy  to  ap- 
ply the  match.  He  applied  it  himself!!  and  no  efl'ect 
was  produced  beyond  the  burning  of  the  priming 
powder.  Three  times  he  applied  the  match,  and  the 
powder  only  flashed.  His  first  lieutenant,  fearing 
Dorr’s  rashness,  and  knowing  the  terrible  work  of 
one  discharge,  had  plugged  the  cannon  unbekfiown 
to  Dorr,  (as  he  afterwards  admitted  in  this  city) 
which  was  loaded  with  ball  and  scraps  of  iron,  that 
the  destruction  might  be  greater.  Abbut  this  time 
his  men  began  gradually  to  leave  him,  and  finding 
his  instruments  of  death  useless,  he  himself  fled, 
leaving  guns  and  ammunition  at  the  mercy  of  some 
of  his  more  reckless  gang,  who  finally  gave  them  up 
to  the  authorities.  The  cannon  were  well  loaded, 
and  although  plugged,  it  was  not  impossible  for 
them  to  have  been  discharged. 

The  excitement  in  and  around  the  arsenal  was  in 
ten:e.  The  sentinels  marched  their  lonely  round, 
and  the  glimmering  of  torches— could  be  seen  in  the 
distance,  through  the  log  as  the  insurgents  were  hur- 
rying to  and  from  the  camp  preparatory  to  an  en- 
gagement, which  bid  fair  to  be  of  the  deadliest  kind 
—as  they  saw  the  connon  flash, — and  the  vision  of 
Dorr,  like  a being  incarnate,  with  the  lighted  match 


endeavoring  to  hurl  death  and  destruction  around, 
knowing  that  the  instruments  of  death  were  directed 
in  a straight  like  to  them. — and  that  one  discharge 
would  be  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  their  misery, 
their  feelings  for  three  long  hours,  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 

It  was  not  known  that  Dorr  had  fled  until  a rein- 
forcement had  been  sent  to  the  arsenal,  and  his 
camp  was  examined.  Early  in  the  morning,  as  the 
day  broke,  and  the  scenes  were  as  yet  bloodless,  the 
mayor  requested  that  all  business  should  be  suspend- 
ed,— and  that  the  citizens  assemble  in  arms  to  pro- 
tect the  citv-  The  troops  from  the  country  had  now 
arrived  and  joining  the  citizens  already  assembled, 
they  marched  for  the  arsenal.  They  saw  the  scat- 
tering remnant  of  the  vagabond  army,  and  that  the 
leader  had  fled.  Scouts  were  sent  out  in  every  di- 
rection in  pursuit  of  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
found. 

A large  portion  of  those  who  were  foremost  in 
advocating  an  extension  of  suffrage,  and  had  before 
acted  it*  the  traces  with,  Dorr  now,  when  he  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  state,  returned  to  the  side 
of  the  laws,  and  were  foremost  in  support  of  them. 
A large  number  of  the  members  elected  to  his  le- 
gislature, announced  in  the  public  papers  over  their 
own  signatures  their  resignation,  pledging  them- 
; selves  to  support  law  and  order, 
i Dorr  fled  to  Connecticut,  and  remained  under  the 
! protection  of  Governor  Cleveland  of  that  state,  who 
! refused  to  give  him  up  to  the  authorities  of  Rhode 
Island  when  demanded.  They  offered  $101)0  reward 
for  his  arrest. 

He  remained  a fugilive  for  about  six  weeks  and 
was  sometimes  heard  of  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  He  was  a frequent 
visitor  of  a place  called  the  “pewter  mug”  in  New 
York,  of  general  resort  for  the  “spartan  band,”  and 
associations  of  a kindred  nature,  who  formed  his 
principal  society,  and  who  pledged  themselves  to 
protect  his  person  from  arrest. 

During  this  period  he  was  collecting  money,  and 
getting  recruits  to  aid  him  in  another  attack  at  Che- 
pachei,  Rhode  Island,  where  his  legislature  had  ad- 
journed lo  meet  on  the  next  4th  July. 

DOUR  AT  CAEPACHET,  R.  I. 

Less  than  6 weeks  had  elapsed,  after  the  attack 
upon  the  arsenal,  and  the  flight  of  the  hero,  when 
the  citizens  were  alarmed  by  fears  of  a renewed  at- 
tack. Preparations  were  evidently  being  made,  as 
there  were  constant  and  repealed  midnight  depreda- 
tions upon  their  property,  which  was  found  to  be 
growing  to  a very  alarming  extent.  They  would 
prowl  about  the  wharfs  and  undercover  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  steal  cannon  and  ammunition.  A 
powder  house  was  broken  open,  and  43  kegs  contain- 
ing 1200  lbs.  of  powder  stolen.  Artillery  were  stol- 
en from  ships, — the  wharfs, — and  from  ship  houses, 
and  finally  a company  of  about  50  men  and  a num- 
ber of  horses,  proceeded  to  Warren,  one  dark  and 
stormy  night,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  artille- 
ry belonging  to  the  company  of  that  town,  but  they 
fortunately  broke  open  the  wrong  house  in  mistake, 
and  before  they  could  succeed  the  citizens  were 
aroused  and  the  insurgents  fled.  Occasions  like 
these,  left  no  doubt  but  that  a renewed  atte.mpt 
would  soon  be  made  by  Dorr.  His  party  held  se- 
cret meetings  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  com- 
menced the  work  of  organization. 

Chepachet  stands  upon  the  boundary  line,  which 
divides  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  consequently 
it  was  a very  easy  matter  to  transport  men — arms, 
and  ammunition  to  this  town,  through  Connecticut. 
Dorr’s  object  was  to  build  a fortification  to  protect 
his  legislature  in  that  town  from  being  incommoded 
by  the  legal  authorities,  and  who  might  wish  to  meet 
on  the  4lh  July. 

The  intelligent  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  foresaw 
the  evils  that  awaited  them.  They  saw  a band  of 
mercenaries  from  other  stales,  at  all  times  ready  for 
revolution,  volunteer  themselves  to  rally  under  any 
name  that  would  suit  their  vile  purposes,  and  were 
satisfied  that  a new  government  could  only  be  es- 
tablished by  a resort  to  arms,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war;  they  abandoned  a party  pursuing  so  rash 
a course  and  look  the  foremost  rank  in  preserving 
“14w  and  order.”  But  their  leader  was  stubborn, 
and  under  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  he  rallied  his 
misguided  followers,  and  under  promise  of  ravaging 
the  city  of  Providence, — equalizing  property, — and 
gratifying  the  basest  passions,  recruits  were  import- 
ed from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
— and  protected  by  the  governor  of  the  latter  state, 
who  countenanced  and  supported  their  treasonable 
movement.  About  1000  men  composed  his  force, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  others  would 
have  been  added  were  they  more  confident  of  suc- 
cess. They  remained  like  snakes  in  the  grass  a- 
waiting  their  prey. 

Of  course  a new  party  was  formed,  aod  the  bat- 


tle was  between  the  friends  of  law  and  order,  and  a 
band  of  rebels. 

Dorr’s  force  began  to  assemble  at  Chepachet  on 
the  28th  June.  A fort  was  built  at  that,  place,  and 
finally  Dorr  himself  arrived,  which  told  too  plainly 
that  the  friends  of  law  and  order  must  immediately 
arm  themselves,  to  protect  their  families  and  their 
homes.  Several  young  men  were  taken  captive  by 
the  insurgents,  and  at  first  were  told  that  they  would 
be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  their  army  to  be  shot 
at  if  they  were  attacked;  but  they  were  bound  and 
most  cruelly  treated,  and  finally  set  at  liberty. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  immediate  action. 
The  legislature  then  silting  at  Newport,  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Providence,  which  was  the  seat  of  war. 
Every  friend  of  “law  and  order”  throughout  the 
state  was  invited  to  assemble  immediately  at  Provi- 
dence, armed  and  equipped,  prepared  to  attack  the 
rebel  foes.  Martial  law  was  declared  throughout 
the  state.  The  banks  and  all  places  of  business 
were  closed — the  students  dismissed — and  the  col- 
leges and  churches  converted  into  barracks — steam- 
boats and  locomotives  were  flying  to  and  from  the 
city  with  troops — patrols  were  stationed  at  all  of  the 
principal  streets — and  the  flight  of  government  des- 
patches bespoke  all  the  horrors  of  a civil  war. 

On  Sunday  about  3000  soldiers  had  assembled  at 
Providence,  and  the  number  was  continually  increas- 
ing. The  insurgents’  houses  were  searched, — pri- 
soners taken, — and  the  continued  sounds  o(  drum 
an d fife  disturbed  the  usual  quit  of  that  holy  day. 

Ori  Monday  the  troops  were  marched  into  line. 
They  were  surrounded  by  dear  friends  who  bade 
them  a solemn  adieu,  as  they  were  marched  in  va- 
rous  directions  to  surround  the  insurgents’  camp, 
which  was  a distance  of  16  miles. 

Application  had  been  made  for  the  government 
troops,  which  were  refused;  and  it  devolved  upon 
the  citizens,  principally  young  men  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  to  commence  upon  new  scenes  as  arduous  as 
they  were  trying.  The  first  intention  was,  to  sur- 
round the  insurgents’  camp,  at  a distance  of  five 
miles  by  four  different  roads,  with  regiments  num- 
bering about  500  men  each,  and  with  a 32  pounder 
which  would  carry  much  further  than  any  piece 
they  had,  rout  them  from  their  hiding  place,  but  it 
was  not  known  how  many  of  the  citizens  might  be 
prisoners  in  the  camp,  and  as  the  most  exposed  sit- 
uation would  be  assigned  lo  tiiem,  it  was  thought 
best  to  take  it  by  storm.  The  camp  was  upon  an 
elevation  looking  down  the  main  road  for  about  half 
3 mile.  Six  pieces  of  artillery  loaded  with  ball  and 
scraps  of  iron,  were  levelled  down  this  road,  and 
from  the  determined  character  of  Dorr,  and  his  pe- 
culiar situation  since  his  last  flight,  it  was  feared 
that  he  might  pursue  a reckless  course,  in  which  a 
terrible  massacre  would  be  the  consequence,  nor 
were  the  fears  at  all  alleviated  from  the  well  known 
character  of  the  vagabonds  under  his  command, 
who  might  pursue  a reckless  course,  beyond  their 
leader’s  control,  if  their  condition  became  desperate, 
These  circumstances,  served  to  increase  the  dangers 
to  be  surmounted.  It  fortunately  happened  that 
some  spy  had  escaped  through  the  ranks  of  the  mili- 
tary to  the  camp,  and  informed  Dorr  of  the  dangers 
of  his  situation.  His  father  had  been  admitted  to 
him,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  entreated  him  to 
abandon  his  camp — but  it  was  of  no  avail, — he  said 
he  “would  leave  his  bones  upon  ttie  spot” — -other  in- 
fluences had  the  desired  effect.  In  six  hours  he 
would  have  been  completely  surrounded.  As  it 
was,  but  one  nook  was  left  for  his  escape.  He  fled! 
taking  that  one  road  surrounded  „by  his  body  guard, 
and  leaving  his  dupes  in  the  camp,  to  be  taken  pri- 
soners. 

The  march  of  the  reginent  who  took  the  nearest 
road,  and  were  first  to  approach,  was  dreary  indeed. 
The  night  was  rainy,  and  unused  to  camp  duty  they 
were  easily  fatigued  but  not  disheartened.  They 
encamped  within  about  five  miles  of  the  fort,  intend- 
ing to  proceed  the  next  morning,  but  at  midnight  a 
heavy  cannonading  was  heard,  and  under  the  im- 
pression that  some  of  the  other  regiments  had  got 
ahead  of  them,  and  the  action  commenced, — they 
took  up  their  line  of  march  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. For  thirty  minutes  before  reaching  the  fort, 
not  a word  was  spoken, — every  heart  beat  high  in 
anticipation  of  the  result.  They  were  within  range 
and  sight  of  the  deathly  instruments  of  war.  They 
were  ordered  to  halt — a scout  party  advanced,  and 
were  Ji red  upon  from  the  camp  with  musketry,  a 
hall  passed  through  one  of  their  coals  without  inju- 
ry. The  artillery  were  found  undisturbed  but  well 
loaded — no  one  of  that  reckless  band  dare  appiy  the 
match,  when  the  military  were  within  range.  The 
whole  regiment  boldly  advanced,  and  met  with  but 
little  opposition.  The  hero  had  again  fled!  leaving 
his  guns  and  ammunition  at  the  mercy  of  the  drunk- 
en vagrants — who  were  taken  prisoners.  But  two 
or  three  lives  were  lost. 
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This  was  a fearful  night  to  the  inhabitants  in  Pro- 
vidence. The  mayor  had  requested  that  lights 
should  be  placed  in  the  windows  on  the  streets,  to 
accommodate  the  night  patrol,  and  the  city  from  the 
distant  hills  appeared  to  be  in  one  bbze  of  light. 
At  midnight,  the  alarm  bells  were  sounded,  and  all 
citizens  who  were  not  on  especial  duty,  were  re- 
quested to  form  immediately,  and  march  to  Pawtuc- 
ket, where  the  military  stationed  there  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a body  of  insurgents.  No  pen  can  de- 
scribe the  feelings  of  those  who  had  friends  among 
the  military  at  that  place,  when  the  alarm  was  giv- 
en. Reinforcements  were  sent  out  and  peace  restored , 
with  the  loss  of  one  or  two  lives. 

About  2 o’clock  in  the  morning,  a heavy  and  very 
distant  cannonading  was  heard.  It  was  the  same 
that  aroused  the  military  on  the  march,  and  proved 
to  have  been  artillery  fired  by  the  insurgents,  to  de- 
ter them  from  approaching.  Every  heart  ached 
with  anguish  and  anxiety  as  each  booming  gun  was 
discharged.  Morning  dawned  with  more  than  the 
usual  quiet — anxiety  was  pictured  upon  every  coun- 
tenance— a death-like  stillness  prevailed  in  every 
household.  At  length  their  minds  were  relieved  by 
an  express  rider,  who  came  at  full  speed,  at  head 
quarters.  He  could  only  say  that  “Dorr’s  fort  had 
been  taken  by  the  military,  and  two  men  killed.” 
He  then  fainted  from  exhaustion,  and  the  crowd 
awaited  with  breathless  anxiety  his  recovery.  The 
news  was  hailed  with  delight  when  it  was  known 
that  so  few  lives  had  been  lost,  although  the  escape 
of  Dorr  was  regretted. 

Two  days  had  elapsed  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  troops  from  Chepachet- would  return  with 
their  trophies  and  prisoners.  Thousands  of  ladies 
assembled  in  the  streets  through  which  they  passed, 
and  the  rose  and  myrtle  weie  strewn  in  their  path, 
until  they  were  literally  covered  with  wreaths  and 
bouquets.  The  waving  of  handkerchiefs — the  glad 
recognition  of  some  dear  friends  or  kindred  in  the 
ranks,  from  whom  but  two  days  before  they  parted 
as  if  to  meet  no  more,  and  every  demonstration  of 
welcome  on  their  return,  amply  repaid  the  despon- 
dency of  the  parting. 

The  prisoners  at  this  time  numbered  about  130. 
Many  were  discharged.  They  were  marched  in  a 
hollow  square,  formed  by  the  soldiers,  and  a despe- 
rate looking  set  they  were.  Many  of  them  were 
discharged  as  being  tools  of  worse  leaders,  while 
many  were  convicted  and  sentenced,  but  afterwards 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  new  constitution,  an  am- 
nesty was  granted  them. 

ARREST  AND  CONVICTION  OF  DORR. 

Alter  his  flight  from  Chepachet,  where  he  left  his 
deldded  followers  at  the  mercy  of  the  military,  Dorr 
issued  the  following  order: 

“Believing  that  a majority  of  the  people  who  vot- 
ed for  the  constitution  are  opposed  to  its  further  sup- 
port by  military  means,  I have  directed  that  the  mi- 
litary here  assembled  be  dismissed. 

I trust  that  no  impediments  will  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  return  of  our  men  to  their  homes.” 

T.  VV.  DORR. 

Dorr  prowled  about  in  the  surrounding  states  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  knowing  that  the  authorities 
had  offered  a large  reward  for  his  arrest.  At  length, 
probably  tired  ol  leading  such  a life,  he  came  open- 
ly into  the  city  of  Providence,  having  been  informed 
that  the  authorities  dare  not  arrest  him.  Gov.  Fen- 
ner, who  was  elected  under  the  new  constitution, 
issued  orders  for  his  immediate  arrest.  It  was  an 
unbailable  offence,  as  the  charge  was  high  treason, 
and  levying  war  against  the  state.  The  punishment, 
on  conviction,  is  imprisonment  fur  life.  In  most 
other  states  the  punishment  is  death.  He  was  tried 
by  merciful  judges  and  by  a fair  and  impartial  jury 
and  not  by  any  political  party.  ,0;ie  of  the  jury 
who  convicted  him  was  one  of  the  delegation  who 
framed  his  constitution.  He'confessed  on  trial  that 
he  had  performed  those  acts  of  open  violence  which 
constituted  the  levying  of  war,  and  the  judges,  who 
were  sworn  to  support  the  laws,  were  compelled  to 
pass  sentence  upon  him.  He  was  sentenced  on  the 
25th  of  June  last,  1844.  Every  exertion  was  made 
before  his  sentence,  by  his  father  and  by  the  legal 
authorities,  to  have  him  swear  allegiance  to  the  pre- 
sent  government,  when  a pardon  was  offered  him.  A 
petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  by  his  fa- 
ther, but  Dorr  refused  to  sanction  it.  He  is  now  in 
prison  a victim  of  obstinacy. 

dorr’s  present  position  and  prospects. 

I visited  Durr  in  his  prison  a few  weeks  since. 
The  workshop  is  a spacious  airy  room  neatly  finish- 
ed, arched  and  lighted  from  the  ceiling.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  painting  fan9.  The  room  has  appearance 
of  an  artist’s  study.  The  desks  are  arranged  one  be- 
hind  the  other, — and  the  prisoners  sit  with  their 
backs  to  the  visitor,  and  cannot  know  when  they  are 
seen.  No  loud  talking  is  permitted  the  visiters, — 
and  no  questions  are  permitted  to  be  answered  by 


the  keeper.  He  is  not  allowed  to  designate  Dorr — 
or  to  exhibit  his  cell,  which  is  used  at  night.  The 
room  is  comfortably  warmed, — the  floors  and  walls 
very  white  and  it  presented  a very  comfortable  ap- 
pearance. Dorr  had  on  the  prison  pants  (grey  and 
black)  but  his  frock  coat  very  nearly  covered  them. 
The  prisoners  are  allowed  the  use  of  their  own 
clothes  until  worn  out.  I recognized  Dorr  from  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  him.  He  was  seated  in 
an  arm  chair.  He  is  allowed  many  comforts  on  ac- 
count of  his  health — suffering  with  the  rheumatism. 
He  13  of  the  medium  height,  and  very  fleshy.  His 
forehead  is  broad  and  his  hair  upon  the  top  of  his 
head  quite  thin.  IIis  countenance  is  of  an  obsti- 
nate, determined,  cast,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  his  head  resembles  Bonaparte.  He  is  about  42 
years  of  age — a graduate  of  Cambridge  University. 
He  retired  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class.  He 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1833  by  the  whigs, 
when  quite  young,  and  has  since  been  floating  on  the 
tide  of  popularity  with  nearly  every  party  which 
has  had  the  ascendancy.  He  is  considered  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  abilities,  and  is  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  wealthy  families  in 
the  state.  W.  E.  H. 
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In  conformity  with  public  notice,  delegates  were 
appointed  from  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  a state  convention,  which  assem- 
bled at  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  29th  ult. 

The  Boston  Atlas  says:  “The  floor  of  the  hall  was 
set  apart  for  delegates,  and  was  well  filled  by  one  of 
the  most  respectable  assemblages  of  age,  worth,  ex- 
perience, and  patriotism,  that  ever  congregated  with- 
in its  honored  walls.” 

A committee  chosen  for  the  purpose  nominated  the 
following  officers,  which  nomination  was  unanimous- 
ly approved: 

For  president — Hon.  John  M.  Williams,  of  Boston. 

Vice  presidents — Hon.  John  Davis,  of  Boston,  Hon. 
D.  A.  White,  of  Salem,  Hon.  E.  Huntington,  of 
Lowell,  Hon.- David  Wilder,  of  Leominster,  Ira  N. 
Barton,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Hon.  George  Grennell, 
of  Greenfield,  Hon.  A.  Foot,  of  Williamstown,  Hon. 
Wm.  Jackson,  of  Newton,  Hon.  Arternas  Hale,  of 
Bridgewater,  Hon.  John  Reed,  of  Yarmouth. 

Secretaries — George  T.  Curtis,  Esq.,  J.  B.  Congdon, 
Esq.,  Milton  Earle,  Esq.,  John  G.  Whittier,  Esq. 
IJTheRev.  Dr.  Parkman  addressed  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  president  briefly  stated  the  objects  of  the 
meeting. 

Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  then  address- 
ed the  convention,  giving  a full  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Texas  question.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  J.  C.  Gray,  Esq  , on  whose  motion  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Charles  Allen,  of  Worcester,  S.  C.  Phil- 
lips, of  Salem,  and  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  of  Springfield. 

The  convention  adjournod  to  three  o’clock,  when 
the  following  address  was  reported  by  the  committee, 
and  after  discussion  that  evening  and  the  day  follow- 
ing, of  a motion  made  by  Mr.  Lovejoy,  and  seconded 
by  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  to  re  commit  the  address, 
which  motion  was  finally  laid  on  tlte  table  by  a large 
majority,  the  address  was  adopted  with  but  two  or 
three  dissenting  voices.  Mr.  L.  accompanied  his 
motion  by  some  remarks.  He  said  we  had  come  up 
to  prevent  a great  crime.  But  that  the  crime  might 
be  precipitated  by  hasty  action,  and  that  it  was,  there- 
fore, expedient  that  the  address  should  express  tbe 
deliberate  conviction  of  the  convention.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  American  people  desired  Texas.  But 
that  he  denied — he  denied  that  the  American  people 
wanted  eitherTexas,  its  lands, or  its  runaway  scoun- 
drels. He  denied,  too,  that  the  object  was  desired 
by  either  party,  as  a party.  Whence,  then,  came  the 
desire  now  so  apparent? 

Texas  was  wanted  to  extend  the  curse  and  the 
abominations  of  slavery,  and  it  rested  with  us  to  say 
if  we  would  approve  the  purpose.  No  such  issue 
was  ever  before  the  American  people.  We  had  dal- 
lied with  slavery  on  the  Missouri  question,  and  on 
other  occasions,  but  it  was  a sort  of  quasi  business — 
a let-alone  affair.  But  this  was  a different  project, 
and  pursued  stealthily  by  the  most  infamous  means. 
But  they  were  dragged  to  the  light,  and  the  iniquity 
revealed.  The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  senate, 
and  then  an  attempt  was  made  to  trample  that  senate 
under  foot.  Mr,  L.  wanted  to  hear  the  subject  fully 
discussed,  from  all  quarters.  To  send  out  the  ad- 
dress alone,  was  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The 
time  was  come  to  do  something.  We  should  tell  the 
south,  emphatically  and  distinctly,  that  if  she  would 
violate  the  constitution,  we  should -be  released  from 
our  obligations  to  abide  by  it.  lu  pursuance  o(  this 
plea  he  offered  the  following  resolution; 


Resolved,  That,  in  case  the  area  of  slavery  be  ex- 
tended by  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  tlie  free  states  will  be  released  from  any  ob- 
ligation which  may  be  supposed  to  have  bound  them, 
in  any  manner,  to  support  slavery,  and  that  it  will 
be  their  duty  to  treat  slaveholding  on  land,  no  less 
than  on  the  sea,  as  a species  of  piracy,  at  war  with 
all  first  laws  and  constitutions,  and  not  to  be  counte- 
nanced in  any  way  whatever — either  by  restoring  fu- 
gitive slaves,  or  furnishing  military  aid  to  suppress 
servile  insurrections. 

Mr.  L.  proceeeed,  in  a very  animated  manner,  to 
enforce  his  ideas  upon  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion-calling upon  every  one  to  wash  his  hands  of 
the  contamination  incurred  by  supporting  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  south,  further  than  constitutional  ob- 
ligations imposed  upon  us,  or  when  those  obligations 
were  invalidated. 

Prest.  Allen,  of  Northampton,  arose  and  remarked 
that  there  was  one  point  nf  view,  in  which  he  wish- 
ed to  call  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  the  un- 
constitutionality  of  annexation. 

In  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  saffi  that  taxation  and 
represntation  should  go  together.  If  the  south  gain- 
ed by  this  arrangement,  in  political  power,  the  north 
gained  in  freedom  from  taxation.  But  the  south  had 
gained  on  the  north.  This  expected  taxation  had 
never  been  raised.  The  contract  had  been  ineffica- 
cious— the  difficulty  would  be  increased  by  annexa- 
tion. Mr.  Allen  proceeded  to  say  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  was  a great  evil,  but  annexation  a 
greater;  and  endeavored  to  sustain  his  position  with 
many  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  his  audience. 

Mr  Hussey,  of  Lynn,  moved  that  the  subject  of 
the  relations  of  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  should  be  committed  to  the  business  com- 
mittee, and  that  they  should  be  instructed  to  report 
thereupon. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Phillips  stated  that  the  subject  was  be- 
fore a committee  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  and 
that,  as  it  is  a state  affair,  it  should  be  left  for  the 
stale  governments  to  settle. 

Mr.  Hussey  then  withdrew  so  much  of  his  motion 
as  instructed  the  committee  to  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  tie  motion  then  passed,  leaving  it  discre- 
tionary with  the  committee  to  report  upon  it  or  not, 
after  due  consideration. 

It  was  then  stated,  by  one  of  the  committee  of-ar- 
rangements,  that  Faneuil  Hall  could  not  be  occupied 
this  day,  (Thursday,)  and  a committee  was  thereup- 
on appointed  to  procure  a suitable  place  in  which  to 
hold  the  convention.  Adjourned  to  7 o’clock. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  convention  came  to  order  at  7.20.  Hon.  Geo. 
Grinnell  presiding. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hillard,  of  Boston,  said  that  he  had 
nothing  new  to  offer  upon  the  subject— little  had 
been  left  for  him  to  glean,  in  a field  which  so  many 
great  and  good  men  reaped.  The  purpose  of  the 
convention  was  to  enunciate  truth,  not  to  investigate 
it.  It  was  our  duty  to  give  utterance  to  what  was 
known  to  be  the  sentiment  of  Massachusetts.  The 
power  wielded  by  this  convention  was  a moral  pow- 
er, and  that  only.  But  this  would  have  weight.  It 
was  a cheering  sign  of  the  times,  that  rulers  were 
more  prone  to  respect  the  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
uttered  in  their  primary  assemblies.  A milder  and 
more  genial  spirit  was  infused  into  politics  and  inter- 
national law.  It  was  our  duty  to  meet  here  and  re- 
cord our  protest  against  this  measure,  though  it 
might  not  have  the  wished  for  effect.  It  was  an  ap- 
peal we  ought  to  make,  from  passion— from  party 
prejudice— to  impartial  posterity.  In  the  matter, 
with  Mexico,  at  least,  our  government  had  acted  the 
part  of  a sharper  and  a bully.  The  constitutional 
koint  of  view  had  also  been  discussed,  but  thespea- 
per  preferred,  at  this  time,  to  look  at  it  chiefly  in  its 
moral  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  advocated  the  annexation  scheme, 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  uphold  and  perpetuate 
slavery.  His  documents  were  plain  enough,  and 
stated  this  in  plain  terms.  He  also  takes  the  ground 
that  slavery  furnishes  the  best  guaranty  for  perpetu- 
ating republican  institutions.  Now  the  doctrines  of 

Massachusetts  are  diametrically  opposite  to  these. 

But  while  we  adhere  most  strictly  to  the  covenants 
into  which  we  have  entered,  in  relation  to  slavery, 
we  hope  that  the  time  may  come  for  its  peacelui 
abolition.  We  believe  that  the  time  for  this  will 
come,  and  that  events  are  gradually  tending  to  that 
end.  Then  shall  we  suffer  no  new  clouds  to  mar  this 
prospect. 

We  will  not  postpone  the  time  for  a single  hour, 
when  the  last  fetter  shall  fall  from  the  limbs  of  the 
last  slave. 

Our  cupidity  has  been  appealed  to  in  support  of 
this  project.  But  he  rejected  the  prosperity  coming 
from  such  tainted  sources.  Rather  should  our  ships 
rot  at  the  wharves,  than  become  means  of  traffic,  in 
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such  tainted  iniquity.  The  duties  and  the  inter- 
ests of  men  are  not  divorced  by  the  decrees  of  Fro- 
vidence.  Let  not  New  England  think  to  be  the  gain- 
er by  this  scheme.  While  we  have  our  lands  and 
the  ocean,  we  will  take  care  of  ourselves,  without 
Texas.  He  was  opposed  to  this  scheme,  because  it 
was  opposed  to  the  age,  and  opposed  to  our  policy. 
It  was  putting  back  the  hand  upon  the  dial  plate  of 
time.  Of  all  nations  we  should  be  the  last  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  slavery,  while  all  others  were  ex- 
ertsng  themselves  in  freedom’s  cause.  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
letter  to  Mr.  King  was  the  coldest  of  all  iron  instru- 
ments. It  had  no  touch  of  sympathy,  no  touch  of 
humanity.  It  was  full  of  statistics  of  the  reduced 
productions  of  the  tropics  of  slave  labor.  He  was 
not  sorry  for  that.  The  sugar,  the  molasses,  the 
rum— all  contained  the  savor  of  the  tears  of  the 
•lave.  He  condemned  the  government  which  sus- 
tained the  policy  of  Calhoun’s  letter.  He  spoke  of 
the  taunts  which  other  governments  must  justly 
throw  at  us  for  it. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  annexation,  was 
that  it  would  increase  the  value  of  slave  properly — 
and  this  was  shown  to  be  attended  by  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  human  suffering. 

By  the  contract  made  by  the  framers  of  our  con- 
stitution, we  were  willing  to  abide;  but  when  any 
thing  further  was  asked  of  us,  we  could,  with  truth 
and  justice,  reply— “it  is  not  so  nominated  in  the 
bond.”  Mr.  H.  enforced  this  proposition  with  pecu- 
liar and  emphatic  eloquence. 

He  protested  against  this  scheme,  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  justice.  We  should  oppose  it  in  the 
name  of  our  fathers,  and  of  the  God  of  our  fathers 
— and,  did  not  the  men  of  Massachusetts  speak  out 
against  it,  he  would  expect  that  nature  herself  would 
take  up  the  task. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston,  rose  to  second 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment instructing  the  committee  to  add  to  the  report, 
that  although  two  branches  of  the  general  govern- 
ment had  already  assented  to  annexation,  Massachu- 
setts could  never  consent  to  it,  but  would  consider 
the  Union  as  dissolved;  that  upon  the  president’s 
making  it  known  that  Texas  was  annexed,  a second 
session  of  this  convention  was  to  be  called,  to  take 
measures  to  form  a new  government,  that  of  1789 
having  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  satisfied  that  he  represented  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  at 
least,  he  represented  the  slaves — those  who  were 
held  as  goods  and  chatties,  but  were  men.  He  also 
represented  the  abolitionists.  It  had  been  said  that 
we  were  to  stand  by  the  Union.  If  that  meant  that 
we  were  to  stand  by  the  Union  against  Texas,  he 
was  for  it — but  if  it  meant  that  we  were  to  stand  by 
the  abominable  compromise  with  slaveholders,  he 
was  not  for  it.  He  had  long  since  inscribed  on  his 
banner,  “No  Union  with  slaveholders.” 

He  went  to  say  that  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina 
had  declared  war  against  us.  Fie  then  advocated  the 
formation  of  a government  for  ourselves,  as  he  said 
the  Union  was  virtually  dissolved  and  the  constitu- 
tion was  no  more.  Our  government  had  been  resolv- 
ed into  its  original  elements,  and  we  must  begin 
anew. 

There  were  many  points  of  difference  between 
himself  and  the  political  parties,  but  he  was  glad 
there  was  some  ground  which  they  could  all  occupy 
in  common.  He  met  them  all  as  friends  of  freedom, 
and  was  glad  they  could  commune  together  in  Fa- 
neuil  Hall. 

Mr.  Garrison  appealed  to  the  recollections  of  re- 
volutionary times,  and  said  that  the  same  spirit  was 
requisite  for  the  present  emergency. 

The  chair  announced,  after  Mr.  Garrison  had  con- 
cluded, that  several  vacancies  existed  in  the  business 
committee,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed to  fill  them: 

C.  B.  Boyington,  Esq.,  Henry  Wilson,  N.  B.  Bor- 
den, Thos.  N.  French,  and  Erastus  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Ebenr.  Hussey,  of  Lynn,  next  addressed  the 
convention,  and  showed,  in  a very  interesting  and 
facetious  manner,  that  the  south  very  kindly  made 
us  pay  for  their  defences,  and  they  engrossed  all  the 
money  to  be  paid  for  public  service,  telling  us,  all 
the  while,  very  cooly,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  domestic  institutions.  He  eulogized  the  letter 
of  Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  and  condemned  the  presses 
which  would  not  give  it  to  the  public.  He  went  on 
to  speak  in  terms  of  encomium  of  the  conduct  of  our 
representatives  in  congress,  and  hoped  they  would  go 
on  in  their  good  work.  He  concluded  by  saying,  his 
voice  was  for  the  right — no  Texas,  and  no  disunion. 
Slavery  could  not  last — slavery  must  fall  by  its  own 
weight,  and  we  need  not  dissolve  the  Union  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

Hon.  Linus  Child,  of  Southbridge,  rose  and  said, 
the  present  crisis  was  one  of  awful  moment.  We 
came  not  here  to  speak  of  the  dissolution  of  the 


Union — of  the  abrogation  of  those  ties  which  bind 
us  together.  We  came  up  to  avert  the  evil,  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  the  exigency.  It  was  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  had  not  yet  occurred.  This 
matter  had  yet  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  U.  States 
senate.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that,  in  that  body,  there 
were  men  to  be  found  to  prevent  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution.  He  believed  that  it  would  not  be 
brought  about.  He  would  not  contemplate  that  emer- 
gency, and  he  rose  merely  to  say,  that  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  object  of  this  convention  was  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  it. 

He  moved  that  Mr.  Lovejoy’s  motion  and  Mr.  Gar- 
rison’s amendment  be  laid  on  the  table.  Passed  by 
a large  majority.  The  convention  with  but  one  or 
two  dissenting  voices  then  adopted  the  following 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  a fundamental  maxim  of  alt  our  American 
constitutions,  that  the  people  are  the  only  rightful 
source  of  political  power;  that  government  is  a de- 
legated and  limited  trust;  that  all  authority  not  con- 
ferred is  reserved,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  are  grave 
questions,  lying  deeper  than  the  organized  forms  of 
government,  and  over  which  government,  in  none 
of  its  branches,  has  just  control. 

When,  in  the  course  of  events,  a question  of  this 
kind  arises,  it  is  fit  to  be  examined,  and  must  be  ex- 
amined, by  the  people  themselves,  and  considered  and 
decided  by  an  enlightened  and  conscientious  exercise 
of  the  public  judgment,  and  a full  and  determined 
expression  of  the  public  will. 

It  is,  perhaps,  matter  of  necessity,  that  those  to 
whom  power  is  confided,  under  a free  constitution, 
must  be  left,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  be  judges,  them- 
selves, of  the  limits  imposed  on  their  own  authority, 
subject  to  such  checks  and  balances  a9  the  framers 
of  government  may  have  provided.  But  in  times 
of  great  excitement,  of  political  ar.d  party  heat,  in 
times  when  men’s  passions  strengthen  dangerously 
the  natural  tendency  of  all  power  to  enlarge  its  li- 
mits by  construction  and  inference,  by  plausible  ar- 
guments and  bad  precedents,  in  such  times  it  be- 
hooves the  great  constituent  body  to  put  forth  its 
own  power  of  investigation  and  decision,  and  to 
judge  for  itself,  whether  its  agents  are  about  to 
transcend  their  authority,  and  abuse  their  trust. 

Such,  an  inquiry,  in  the  judgment  of  this  conven- 
tion, is  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  project  broached  last  year,  and  now  zealous- 
ly and  hotly  pursued,  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  U. 
Slates. 

This  question  transcends  all  the  bounds  of  ordina- 
ry political  topics.  It  is  not  a question  how  the  U. 
Stales  shall  be  governed,  but  what  shall  hereafter 
constitute  the  United  States;  it  is  not  a question  as  to 
what  system  of  policy  shall  prevail  in  the  country, 
but  what  the  country  itself  shall  he.  It  is  a question 
which  touches  the  identity  of  the  republic.  The  in- 
quiry is,  whether  we  shall  remain  as  we  have  been 
since  1789,  or  whether  we  shall  now  join  another 
people  to  us,  and  mix,  not  only  our  interests,  hopes, 
and  prospects,  but  our  very  being,  with  another,  and 
a foreign  state. 

This  fearful  proposition  must  awaken,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  does  awaken,  a deep  and  intense  feel- 
ing throughout  a great  part  of  the  country.  It  touch- 
es reflecting  minds  to  the  very  quick,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  them  to  strike  at  foundations,  to  endanger 
first  principles,  and  to  menace,  in  a manner  well 
calculated  to  excite  alarm  and  terror,  the  stability 
of  our  political  institutions. 

A question  of  this  magnitude  is  too  broad  to  stand 
on  any  platform  of  party  politics;  it  is  too  deep  for 
[ any,  or  all,  of  the  political  creeds  and  dogmas  of  the 
day;  it  presents  itself,  not  to  political  organization, 
not  to  existing  parties,  not  to  particular  interests,  or 
local  considerations,  but  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  importance, 
and  calling,  earnestly  and  imperatively,  for  immedi- 
ate consideration,  and  resolute  action. 

We  are  assembled  here,  where  the  voice  of  free- 
men is  wont  to  be  uttered,  to  signify  our  opposition 
to  this  project.  And  as  the  project  itself  is  as  bold 
as  it  is  alarming,  scarcely  seeking  to  disguise  the 
want  of  constitutional  power  to  sustain  it,  and  set- 
ting forth  its  great  and  leading  objects,  with  so  un- 
blushing a countenance,  and  such  hardihood  of  avow- 
al, as  to  create  astonishment,  and  not  only  in  the  U. 
Stales,  but  all  over  the  world;  so,  while  we  protest 
against  it,  in  the  mostsolemn  manner,  we  shall  state 
the  grounds  of  our  protest,  respectfully  and  dispas- 
sionately, but  freely  and  fearlessly,  and  as  if  tilled, 
as  we  are  filled,  with  the  most  profound  conviction 
that  we  are  resisting  a measure,  the  mischief  of 
which  cannot  be  measured  in  its  magnitude,  nor  cal- 
culated in  iis  duration. 

We  regard  the  scheme  of  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  as  being: 

1.  A plain  violation  of  the  constitution. 


2.  As  calculated  and  designed,  by  the  open  decla- 
ration of  its  friends,  to  uphold  the  interests  of  slave- 
ry, extend  its  influence,  and  secure  its  permanent 
duration. 

1.  There  is  no  constitutional  power  in  any  branch 
of  the  government,  or  all  the  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment, to  annex  a foreign  slate  to  this  Union. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  revolutionary 
war  left  the  old  thirteen  states  free  and  independent, 
although  united  in  a common  confederacy.  Some 
of  these  states  possessed  large  tracts  of  territory, 
lying  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  charters 
from  the  crown  of  England,  not  as  yet  cultivated  or 
settled.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  present  consti- 
tution, it  is  well  known  these  states  had  made  exten- 
sive grants  of  territory  to  the  United  States,  with 
the  main  original  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  same 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  revolution. 

The  cession  of  Virginia,  to  whom  much  the  larg- 
est portion  of  this  territory  belonged,  being  all  the 
land  within  her  original  charter,  was  made  in  1784; 
and  it  was  the  express  condition  of  that  grant,  that 
the  ceded  territory  should  be  laid  out  and  formed  in- 
to states,  each  to  be  of  suitable  extent,  not  less  than 
a hundred  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
square. 

At  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  these 
territories  belonged  to  the  United  States,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  was  bound  to  make 
provision  for  their  admission  in  the  Union,  a9  states, 
so  soon  as  they  should  become  properly  settled  and 
peopled  for  that  purpose.  For  the  government  of 
this  territory  the  memorable  ordinance  of  July 
1787,  was  passed,  and  constituted  the  public  law  of 
the  country,  until  the  present  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed. It  became  then  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  fra- 
mers of  that  instrument  to  make  provision  suitable 
to  the  subject.  The  constitution  declares,  therefore, 
“that  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.”  This  gave  the 
authority  of  governing  the  territory,  as  territory, 
while  it  remained  such.  And  in  the  same  article  it 
is  provided  as  follows: 

Art.  4,  Sec.  3.  “New  states  may  be  admitted  by 
the  congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  stale  shall 
be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  state,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  slates,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
the  congress.” 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  read  this  clear  and  exact 
provision,  without  seeing  that  congress  had  in  view 
two  forms  in  which  new  states  might  be  created  and 
admitted  into  the  Union.  1st.  They  might  be  cre- 
ated out  of  the  territory  which  the  United  States 
possessed,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  original  stipu- 
lation was,  that  it  should  be  formed  into  states  in 
due  time,  and  those  states  admitted  into  the  Union. 
2d.  New  states  might  be  formed  by  the  division  of 
an  existing  state,  or  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
states,  or  parts  of  states;  but  in  this  case  the  consent 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned  was  made 
necessary,  as  well  as  that  of  congress. 

It  is  plain  and  manifest  that  in  all  this  there  is  not 
the  slightest  view  towards  any  future  acquisition  of 
territory. 

The  constitution  was  made  for  the  country,  as  it 
then  existed — that  country  then  embracing  both 
states  and  territories,  and  it  would  be  a perfectly 
hopeless  task  to  seek  to  find,  in  the  whole  instrument, 
any  manifest  avowal,  or  any  lurking  intention  to 
bring  any  thing  into  this  Union,  not  already  belong- 
ing to  it,  either  as  a state  or  a territory.  The  con- 
stitution was  no  more  meant  to  embrace  Texas,  tha  n 
to  embrace  Cuba,  or  Jamaica,  or  Ireland.  And  it 
would  well  become  those  who  are  now  making  such 
eflorts  to  torture  the  constitution,  till  it  shall  seem 
to  confer  authority  never  intended  by  it,  to  acquaint 
themselves  somewhat  better  with  the  political  histo- 
ry of  the  period  of  its  adoption. 

The  old  convention  took  effect  in  July,  1773, 
the  third  year  of  our  independence.  During  the  war 
the  thirteen  states  had  manifested  a desire  that  their 
cause  should  be  strengthened  by  the  junction  of 
Canada.  There  was,  as  all  know,  a very  able  and 
powerful  address  from  the  old  congress  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  province,  and  the  door  was  still  kept 
open  for  Canada  to  come  into  the  Union.  By  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  constitution,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  “Canada,  acceding  to  this  confedera- 
tion, and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to,  ail  the  advan- 
tages of  this  Union.”  Then  followed  these  words— 
“but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same, 
unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  states.” 
Nine  out  of  thirteen,  then,  being  two-thirds  of  all 
the  original  states,  were  required  to  assent,  before  a 
new  state  could  be  brought  in.  Thus  stood  the  great 
principle  of  our  Union,  when  the  present  eous.titu- 
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tion  was  framed,  in  1787.  At  that  time,  but  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  articles  of  odnfederation, 
the  United  States,  as  we  haVeseen,  had  acquired  the 
Vast  territory  northward  df  the  Ohio,  arid  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  formed  ihto  States. 

The  old  provision  in  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
Confederation  was  omitted  in  the  new  constitution, 
and  a provision  made,  applicable,  and  only  applica- 
ble, to  stales  already  in  the  Union,  and  territories 
already  possessed  by  the  United  States. 

We  see,  then,  that  under  the  confederation,  new 
states  might  come  in  by  the  consent  of  two-thirds, 
and  not  otherwise.  We  see  by  the  present  constitu- 
tion, provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  new 
states,  formed  out  of  the  existing  territory,  or  out  of 
other  existing  states,  and  not  otherwise.  Is  it  not 
most  manifest,  that  if  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion had  looked  to  the  admission  of  new  states,  lobe 
formed  out  of  territories  afterwards  to  be  acquired, 
it  would  at  least,  have  guarded  such  a purpose,  and 
such  a poiver,  by  such  a limitation,  at  least,  as  should 
be  equivalent  to  that  on  the  same  subject,  contained 
in  the  confederation? 

* The  ad  vacates  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  are 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  contending,  that  new  states 
may  be  admitted,  formed  of  territory  out  of  the  ori- 
ginal limits  of  the.United  States,  allbough  the  con- 
stitution has  carefully  and  sedulously  omitted  and  re- 
jected the  eleventh  article  of  the  confederation,  and 
has  made  a provision  of  its  own,  the  end  and  design 
of  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  or  disregarded, 
-without  violence  to  plain  terms  and  clear  language, 
as  well  as  ignorance  of,  or  contempt  for,  all  the  con- 
temporaneous history  of  the  country. 

They  are  obliged  to  contend,  also,  that  this  consti- 
tutional authority,  raised  by  feeble  and  forced  con- 
struction, by  unfounded  inference  and  remote  analo- 
gy, extends  not  only  to  the  admission  of  territories 
or  colonies  of  other  independent  nations,  but  to  these 
individual  nations  themselves;  in  other  words,  that  a 
govertsnvenl  formed  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  each  one  of  which 
states  is  enumerated  and  set  down  by  name  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  may  not  only  add 
to  the  number  of  these  states,  but  may  also  bring  in 
a foreign  power,  with  all  its  own  peculiar  interests, 
connections,  debts,  and  liabilities,  not  only  without 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  states,  or  a majori- 
ty of  the  states,  or  indeed  without  the  assent  of  any 
one  state  already  in  the  Union,  acting  in  the  capaci- 
ty and  manner  in  which  the  people  of  that  state 
themselves  came  *nto  it. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  assent  of  the  people  of  a 
state,  in  a great  and  fundamental  question  like  this, 
is  to  be  proved  by,  or  inferred  from,  any  vote  of  its 
representatives  in  congress.  No  member  of  con- 
gress is  sent  there  for  that  purpose,  or  clothed  with 
any  such  authority.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely  doubt- 
ful, if  the  question  be  not  clear  the  other  way,  whe- 
ther any  state  government,  organized  for  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  a state  government,  could  give  the 
assent  of  such  a state  to  the  coming  in  of  a new 
partner  to  the  Union-  When  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts gave  their  consent  to  form  a political  union 
with  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  present  constitution,  that  assent  was  given,  not 
by  the  legislature,  but  by  the  convention  of  de- 
legates, chosen  directly  by  the  people,  for  that  sin- 
gle and  express  object,  and  no  other;  and  with  autho- 
rity, therefore,  to  bind  the  people  in  a manner  to 
which  no  other  representative  body  was  competent. 

But  it  would  seem  to  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion, that  if  any  thing  can  be  more  clear  than  the 
want  of  all  constitutional  authority  to  annex  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  that  the  form  in  which 
such  annexation  is  now  attempted  to  be  brought 
about,  is  an  undisguised  and  open  violation  of  ex- 
press constitutional  provisions. 

A treaty,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U. 
States,  was  negotiated  last  year,  between  the  presi- 
dent oi  the  United  States  and  the  Texan  government, 
and  laid  before  the  last  sessionr  of  congress.  It  was 
sent,  ljke  any  other  treaty,  and  required,  of  course, 
the  concurrence  of  the  same  proportion  of  senators 
as  other  treaties  require,  to  wit,  two-thirds  of  all 
present. 

A confidence,  very  ill  founded,  as  events  have 
shown,  had  been  already  expressed,  and  signified  to 
Texa3,  that  the  concurrence  of  that  number  of  se- 
nators was  certain.  After  many  weeks  of  debate, 
the  treaty  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  thirty-five  to 
sixteen — it  thus  appears  that  not  only  had  two-thirds 
of  .the  senators  not  voted  for  it,  but  that  two-thirds 
had  voted  against  it.  Here  was  supposed  to  be 
an  end  of  the  treaty;  but  no  sooner  was  congress  as- 
sembled, at  its  present  session,  than  a joint  resolu- 

| tion  was  introduced,  declaring  that  this  treaty,  the 
ratification  of  which  had  thus  been  decisively  refus- 
ed by  the  senate,  the  only  body  which  could  consti- 
tutionally give  it  ratification,  should,  nevertheless, 


beCotne  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This  resolu- 
tion is  now  pending,  modified  in  its  form,  but  pro- 
viding Substantially  for  the  same  object;  it  has  alrea- 
dy passed  the  house  of  representatives,  and  should  it 
pas3  both  houses,  then  an  attempt  will  have  been 
made,  and  will  have  succeeded,  so  far  as  the  forms 
of  law  are  concerned,  to  ratify  a treaty  by  mere  ma- 
jorities of  both  houses,  instead  of  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  senate. 

We  know  not  on  what  occasion  bad  objects  have 
been  more  emphatically  pursued  by  bad  means,  or 
in  which  the  recklessness  of  the  original  purpose  has 
been  followed  up  by  grosser  disregard  of  all  consti- 
tutional and  just  restraint.  If  this  precedent  prevail, 
the  treaty-making  power,  as  established  by  the  con- 
stitution, is  at  an  end.  It  will  be  do  longer  for  the  se- 
nate, the  great  conservative  and  most  permanent 
body  of  the  government,  to  act  deliberately  and 
gravely  on  treaties  with  foreign  states,  to  judge  of 
them  in  the  light  of  its  own  wisdom,  and  under  the 
responsibility  of  its  own  high  character,  and  to  grant 
its  ratification,  if  the  constitutional  number  of  sena- 
tors present  concur.  The  ratification  of  treaties  will 
become  the  business  of  parly  majorities,  temporary 
majorities,  it  may  be  bare  majorities  of  the  two 
houses,  acting  under  the  influences,  and  liable  to  all 
the  errors, which  may  occasionally  affect  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  numerous  assemblies. 

Both  the  negotiation  and  the  ratification  of  treaties 
are,  in  their  nature,  parts  of  the  executive  power  of 
government.  Wherever  the  executive  power  is  vest- 
ed, there  the  treary-making  power  ordinarily  goes 
with  it,  and  as  a part  of  it.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
limitations,  introduced  of  greater  security,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  not  important  whether  we  consider 
the  senate  of  the  United  Stales  as  partaking,  in  these 
respects,  of  the  executive  power,  or  as  being  cloth- 
ed, by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  with  a spe- 
cial authority  with  regard  to  treaties.  That  autho- 
rity is  established,  and  does  exist.  It  exists,  in  con- 
currence with  the  power  of  the  president;  and  if  the 
ratification  of  a treaty  may  be  made  by  majorities  of 
the  two  houses,  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  might  as 
well  be  undertaken  by  the  same  authority. 

The  house  of  representatives  has  a legislative 
power,  and  none  other;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  a resolution  or  a law  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  still,  as  such  resolution  or  law  must  imply 
the  assent  of  Texas,  the  thing  to  be  accomplished  is 
plainly  a compact  between  independent  govern- 
ments. It  is,  in  its  nature,  therefore,  a convention, 
or  agreement  between  two  nations;  and  a convention 
or  agreement  between  two  nations  is  a treaty,  and 
must  be  sanctioned  in  the  way  provided  for^all  trea- 
ties. " * 

The  entering  into  treaties  with  foreign  nations  is 
a matter  of  the  very  highest  importance,  often  attend- 
ed with  danger,  and  always  requiring  grave  delibe- 
ration. Yet  the  common  good  does  require  that  go- 
vernments should  enter  into  such  treaties,  for  com- 
mercial and  other  just  and  proper  purposes.  But, 
while  the  power  is  granted,  special  limits  and  .se- 
curities are  also  established.  Senators  are  elected 
by  states,  and  an  equal  number  from  each  state;  to 
decide  upon  treaties  is  one  of  their  express  constitu- 
tional powers  and  duties.  No  treaty  with  a foreign 
power  can  be  ratified,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  sena- 
tors concur;  in  effect,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  states 
concur. 

Here  is  then  a constitutional  guaranty,  not  only 
that  all  treaties  touching  the  general  good  of  the 
country  shall  be  deliberately  considered,  but  that' 
nothing  which  may  affect  the  rights,  interests,  and 
authority  of  states  shall  be  done  under  the  treaty- 
making power,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  ot ' 
the  states  themselves. 

And  it  appears  to  this  convention  that  if  we  can 
conceive  ot  any  bargain,  compact,  or  agreement 
with  a foreign,  state,  under  the  authority  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  in  which  the  states,  as  states,  have 
a peculiar,  most  important  and  permanent  interest,  it 
is  a compact  or  agreement  by  which  another  govern- 
ment or  nation  is  to  come  into  the  union,  and  become 
one  of  themselves. 

Whoever  seeks,  therefore,  to  confer  the  power  of 
ratifying  treaties  on  any  other  body  but  the  senate  of, 
the  U.  States,  acting  under  its  constitutional  limita- 
tions as  to  numbers,  appears  to  us  to  strike  a deadly 
blow  at  one  of  those  most  considerable  provisions, 
which  regard  the  states  as  states,  and  give  them,  as 
states,  an  equal  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
government. 

But  we  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Accord- 
ing to  our  convictions,  there  is  no  power  in  any 
branch  of  the  government,  or  alt  its  branches,  to  an- 
nex foreign  territory  to  this  union.  We  have  made 
the  foregoing  remarks,  only  to  show,  that  in  any  fair 
construction  could  show  such  a power  to  exist  any 
where,  or  to  be  exercised  in  any  form,  yet  the  man- 
ner of  its  exercise  now  proposed  i9  destitute  of  all 


decent  semblance  of  constitutional  propriety. 

Great  reliance  is  placed  by  the  advocates  of  an? 
nexation  on  the  precedents  of  Louisiana  and  Flo- 
rida. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  those  precedents  do 
create  embarrassment  on  the  present  occasion,  be- 
cause precedents  are  often  allowed  to  have  influ- 
ence, without  full  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  may  make  them  rather  exceptions  to 
a general  rule  than  a regular  emanation  from  it. 

Louisiana  was  acquired  under  very  particular  cir- 
cumstances, totally  distinct  from  those  which  pertain 
to  the  present  case,  or  can  well  exist  in  any  other 
case;  circumstances  affecting,  and  liable  to  affect,  as 
well  the  peace  of  the  country,  as  the  useful  enjoy- 
ment of  its  acknowledged  territory.  Every  one  saw 
the  importance  of  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  th» 
Mississippi;  every  one  saw  that  while  a foreign  go- 
vernment held  Louisiana,  we  commanded  no  outlet 
to  the  sea,  from  all  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  of  the 
west.  With  Spain  we  had  had  difficulties,  menacing 
war.  It  wa9  obvious  that  our  western  region,  filling 
up  with  such  wonderful  rapidity,  by  enterprising 
citizens,  whose  necessities  for  a passage  to  the  ocean 
were  increasing  with  their  own  population  and  their 
own  products,  would  never  refrain  from  insisting,  at 
whatever  hazard,  on  the  free  use  of  the  greatest 
river  in  the  world,  along  whose  banks  and  among 
whose  tributaries  it  was  situated,  from  its  sources  to 
its  mouth. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  a measure  of  Mr. 
Jeflerson’s  administration.  He  himself  appears  not 
to  have  had  the  slighest  idea  that  it  would  ever  be 
admitted  into  the  union,  without  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution.  Such  alteration  of  the  constitution  was 
certainly  contemplated  and  even  recommended  by 
him;  but  the  posture  of  things  at  the  moment,  and 
the  general  acquiescence  of  the  country  in  the  at- 
tainment of  what  it  had  seemed  so  necessary  to  at- 
tain, led  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  to  the 
subsequent  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  union, 
as  a state,  without  any  alteration  of  the  constitution. 

Florida  was  also  acquired  by  treaty.  The  object# 
of  the  acquisition  were  similar  to  those  which  had 
prevailed  in  regard  to  Louisiana,  with  this  further 
inducement:  that  the  whole  value  of  the  territory 
should  be  paid  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
had  just  claims  against  the  Spanish  government  for 
seizures  and  spoliations  of  property. 

These  cases,  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention, 
do  not  justify  the  attempt  now  made  to  annex  Texas. 
We  are  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  been  defend- 
ed upon  such  grounds  as  are  assumed  in  the  case  of 
Texas  They  stand  on  reasons  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; and  if,  in  regard  to  either  of  them,  these  pe- 
culiar reasons,  or  the  urgency  of  the  case,  or  the  ge- 
neral acquiescence  of  the  country,  either  occasioned 
or  overlooked  a departure  from  constitutional  princi- 
ples or  provisions,  neither  of  them  certainly  can  be 
allowed  to  have  the  authority  of  a general  precedent. 
As  cases  decided  and  acted  upon,  let  them  stand; 
but  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  justifying  authorities 
for  other  annexations,  for  whicn  no  necessity  exists: 
annexations,  not  of  territories  but  of  whole  nations, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  no  man  can  foresee  what  may 
be  the  country  of  which  he  is  a citizen,  or  under 
what  forms  of  government  he  may  hope  hereafter 
to  live. 

II.  “Annexation  is  calculated  and  designed,  by  the 
open  declaration  of  its  friends,  to  uphold  the  interests 
of  slavery,  extend  its  influence,  and  secure  its  per- 
manent duration.” 

The  frankness  of  this  avowal  supersedes  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  attempt  to  strip  offdisguises,  or  to  bring 
hidden  and  concealed  motives,  into  the  light.  There 
is  no  disguise,  the  motives  are  all  confessed.  They 
are  boldly  avowed  to  the  country  and  the  world;  and 
tne  question  is  therefore  open,  visible,  naked,  and  in 
its  true  character,  before  the  American  people. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  negotiated  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Tyler,  the  present  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  negotia- 
tion it  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Upshur,  then  secretary 
of  state,  and  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  by  the 
agency  of  the  present  secretary,  Mr.  Calhoun. 

When  the  treaty  was  sent  to  the  senate,  it  was 
accompanied  by  an  elaborate  message  from  the  pre- 
sideut,  setting  forth  its  character  and  objects  .jjj 
was  accompanied  by  parts,  though  meagre  and  scan- 
ty parts,  of  the  correspondence  which  had  preceded 
its  conclusion.  Repeated  and  persevering  calls  of 
the  senate  produced,  at  subsequent  successive  pe- 
riods, other  and  much  more  important  parts  of  that 
correspondence.  Since  the  rejection  of  the  treaty, 
the  secretary  of  state  has  continued  to  address  our 
public  ministers  abroad  upon  the  subject;  and  the 
country  has  now  before  it  a mass  of  correspondence, 
between  the  government  in  Washington  and  its  di- 
plomatic agents  abroad,  aud  between  those  agents 
and  the  governments  of  Mexico  and  Texas.  How 
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far  that  correspondence,  taken  together,  exhibits  its 
ability,  dignity,  self-respect,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others;  how  far  its  general  character  reflects 
honor  and  credit  on  the  government  of  thi3  country, 
we  willingly  abstain  from  undertaking  to  show.  We 
refer  to  it  now  only  as  containing  those  open  confes- 
sions and  avowals,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
of  the  purpose  with  which  annexation  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  is  now  pursued  with  such  unwearied  per- 
severance. 

Here,  then,  is  a spectacle,  in  our  judgment  a sad 
spectacle,  not  only  for  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  country,  but  that  the  whole  civilized  world. — 
These  advocates  of  annexation  insist,  that  not  only 
is  slavery  an  institution  desirable  in  itself,  fit  to  be 
retained,  and  necessary  to  be  maintained,  as  a bless- 
ing to  man,  but  they  seem  to  insist,  also,  that  a lead- 
ing object,  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  to  guard  it,  defend  it,  anil  assure  its  perpetual 
duration  Let  the  constitution  of  the  country  be 
vindicated  from  this  imputation;  let  its  objects  and 
its  purposes,  its  ends  and  its  means,  be  clearly  stated; 
and  then  no  lover  of  human  liberty  will  feel  dispos- 
ed to  turn  his  back  upon  it  witli  disrespect.  The  in- 
troduction of  slaves  into  the  southern  stales,  while 
British  colonies,  is  of  early  date.  For  that  intro- 
duction, the  mother  country  is  to  be  blamed,  more 
than  the  colonies  themselves.  Slavery  thus  got  a 
footing  in  the  country,  and  was  found  existing  when 
the  revolution  severed  the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain.  Like  other  concerns  of  the  states,  it  was, 
up  to  the  lime  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  consti- 
tution, a subject  of  state  legislation  and  regulation. 
It  is  certain  that  the  constitution  recognized  its  ex- 
istence. It  look  its  existence  as  a fact,  and  as  one 
fact  going  to  make  out  that  actual  condition  of  things 
in  which  the  constitution  was  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  to  which  it  was  intended  to  be  accommo- 
dated, so  far  as  must  necessarily  be  done. 

The  states  in  which  voluntary  servitude  existed 
were  not  called  upon  to  abolish  such  servitude,  be- 
fore they  could  be  admitted  into  the  union;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  proposed  government  to  be 
called  upon  to  fortify  the  laws  of  the  states,  creating 
or  establishing  this  involuntary  servitude,  by  any  in- 
terposition of  its  authority,  or  any  guaranty  or  assu- 
rance whatever.  It  pledged  itself,  indeed,  to  exer- 
cise its  authority  to  suppress  insurrections,  but  this 
provision  was  as  applicable  to  one  state  as  another. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  at  that 
time  there  existed  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try, generally,  even  amongst  those  of  the  slave  hold- 
ing states  themselves,  a belief  that  slavery  was  on 
the  wane;  that  new  views  of  political  economy  and 
of  the  general  interest,  would  lead  to  the  supplying 
of  its  place  by  free  labor;  and  it  may  be  added,  with 
entire  tiuth,  that  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war  which  had  been  waged  for  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man,  had  impressed  a general  expectation  that 
the  political  liberation  of  the  country  from  foreign 
dominion  would  tend  to  produce  dispositions  favora- 
ble to  a change  of  the  relations  between  the  black 
and  white  races;  a change  which,  commencing  with 
mitigation,  and  proceeding  gradually  and  with  safety 
from  step  to  step,  might  eventurally  terminate  in  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery.  Acts  of  legislation,  official 
addresses,  memorials,  resolutions,  and  many  other 
forms  of  public  proceeding,  showed  clearly  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  expectation.  Let  us  recur  to 
sentiments  expressed  at  the  lime,  by  these  whose 
memory  the  country  loves  and  reveres,  and  whose 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  patriotic  exertions  were  most 
eminent  in  giving  it  an  honored  situation  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  it  was 
declared  by  GEor.CE  Washington  to  be  “among  his 
first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  sla- 
very might  be  abolished  by  law;”  and  in  various 
forms,-  in  public  and  private  communications,  he 
avowed  his  anxioxs  desire  that  “a  spirit  of  huma- 
nity,” prompting  to  “the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,” 
“might  difiuse  itself  generally  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,”  and  he  gave  the  assurance,  that  “so  far  as 
his  own  suffrage  would  go,”  his  influence  should  not 
be  wanting  to  accomplish  this  result.  By  his  last 
will  and  testament  he  provided  that  “all  his  slaves 
should  receive  their  freedom,”  and,  in  terms  signifi- 
cant of  the  deep  solicitude  he  felt  upon  the  subject, 
he  “most  pointedly  and  mo3t  solemnly  enjoined  it 
upon  his  executors  to  see  that  the  clause  respecting 
slaves,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  religiously  fulfilled, 
without  evasion,  neglect,  or  delay.” 

No  language  can  be  more  explicit,  more  empha- 
tic, or  more  solemn,  than  that  in  which  Thomas  Jel- 
ferson,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  hia  life, 
uniformly  declared  his  opposition  to  slavery.  “1 
tremble  for  my  country;”  said  he,  “when  I reflect 
that  God  is  just — that  "his  justice  cannot  sleep  for- 
ever.” * * “The  Almighty  has  no  attribute 

which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a eonte6t,”  In 


reference  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  as  influenc- 
ed by  the  revolution,  he  said,  “1  think  a change  al- 
ready perceptible  since  the  origin  of  the  revolution;” 
and  to  show  his  own  view  of  the  proper  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  the  revolution  upon  slavery,  he  propos- 
ed the  searching  question:  “Who  can  endure  toil, 
famine,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death  itself,  in 
vindication  of  his  own  liberty,  and  the  next  moment 
be  deaf  to  all  those  motives  whose  power  supported 
him  through  his  trial,  and  inflict  on  his  fellow  men  a 
bondage,  one  hour  of  which  is  fraught  with  more 
misery  than  ages  of  that  which  he  rose  in  rebellion 
to  oppose?”  “We  must  wait,”  he  added,  “with  pa 
tienee,  the  workings  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
and  hope  that  that  is  preparing  the  deliverance  of 
these  our  suffering  brethren.  When  the  measure  of 
their  tears  shall  be  full — when  their  tears  shall  have 
involved  heaven  itself  in  darkness,  doubtless  a God 
of  justice  will  awaken  to  their  distress,  and  by  dif- 
fusing light  and  liberality  among  their  oppressors,  or 
at  length,  by  hisexterminating  thunder,  manifest  his 
attention  to  things  of  this  world,  and  that  they  be 
not  left  to  the  guidance  of  blind  fatality!  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Jefferson  made  a renewed 
and  final  declaration  of  his  opinion,  by  writing  thus 
to  a friend.  “My  sentiments,  on  the  subject  "of  the 
slavery  of  negroes,  have  long  since  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  public,  and  time  has  only  served  to  give 
them  stronger  root.  The  love  of  justice  and  the 
love  of  country  plead  equally  the  cause  of  these 
people;  and  it  is  a moral  reproach  to  us  that  they 
should  have  pleaded  it  so  long  in  vain,  and  should 
have  produced  not  a single  effort— nay,  I fear,  not 
much  serious  willingness,  to  relieve  them  and  our- 
selves from  our  present  condition  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical reprobation.” 

“It  would  rejoice  my  very  soul,”  said  Patrick 
Henry,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  “that  every  one 
of  my  fellow  beings  was  emancipated.  As  we  ought 
with  gratitude  to  admire  that  decree  of  Heaven 
which  has  numbered  us  among  the  free,  we  ought  to 
lament  and  deplore  the  necessity  of  holding  our  fel- 
low men  in  bondage.”  “I  believe  a time  will  come,” 
he  also  remarked,  in  a letter  to  a friend  in  his  own 
state,  “when  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  abo- 
lish this  lamentable  evil.” 

“Till  America  comes  into  this  measure,”  [the 
abolition  of  slavery]  said  John  Jay,  writing  from 
Spain  in  1780,  “her  prayers  to  heaven  will  be  im- 
pious. I believe  God  governs  the  world,  and  I be- 
lieve it  to  be  a maxim  in  his,  as  in  our  courts,  that 
those  who  ask  for  equity  ought  to  do  it.” 

We  content  ourselves  with  quoting  further  the 
preamble  of  the  abolition  act  of  Pennsylvania. 

“When  we  contemplate  our  abhorrence  of  that 
condition  to  which  the  arms  and  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain  were  exerted  to  reduce  us;  when  we  look 
back  on  the  variety  of  dangers  to  which  we  have 
been  exposed,  and  how  miraculously,  in  many  in- 
stances, our  wants  have  been  supplied,  and  our  de- 
liverances wrought,  when  even  hope  and  human  for- 
titude have  become  unequal  to  the  conflict;  We  are 
unavoidably  led  to  a serious  and  grateful  sense  of 
the  manifold  blessings  which  we  have  undeservedly 
received  from  the  hand  of  that  Being,  from  whom 
every  good  and  perfect  giftcometh.  Impressed  with 
these  ideas,  we  conceive  that  it  is  our  duty,  and  we 
rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  to  extend  a portion  of 
that  freedom  to  others  which  has  been  extended  to 
us,  and  relieve  them  from  that  state  of  thraldom,  te 
which  we  ourselves  were  tyrannically  doomed,  and 
from  which  we  Tiave  now  every  prospect  of  being 
delivered.” 

“We  esteem  it  a peculiar  blessing  granted  to 
us,  that  we  are  this  day  enabled  to  add  one  more 
step  to  universal  civilization,  by  removing,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  sorrows  of  those  who  had  lived  in 
undeserved  bondage,  and  from  which,  by  the  assum- 
ed authority  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  no  ef- 
fectual legal  relief  could  be  obtained.  Weaned  by 
a long  course  of  experience  from  those  narrow  pre- 
judices and  partialities  we  have  imbibed,  we  find 
our  hearts  enlarged  with  kindness  and  benevolence 
towards  men  of  all  conditions  and  nations;  and  we 
conceive  ourselves  at  this  particular  period,  extra- 
ordinarily called  upon  by  the  blessing  which  we  have 
received,  to  manifest  the  sincerity  of  our  profes- 
sions, and  to  give  a substantial  proof  of  cur  grati- 
tude. 

And  whereas,  the  condition  of  those  persons  who 
have  heretofore  been  denominated  negro  and  mulat- 
to slaves,  has  been  attended  with  circumstances, 
which  not  only  deprived  them  of  the  common  bless- 
ing they  were  by  nature  entitled  to,  but  has  cast 
them  into  the  deepest  afflictions,  by  an  unnatural  se- 
paration and  sale  of  husband  and  wife  from  each 
other,  and  from  their  children;  and  injury,  the 
greatness  of  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  sup- 
posing that  we  were  in  the  same  unhappy  case.  In 
justiee,  therefore,  to  persons  so  unhappily  circum- 


stanced, and  who,  having  no  prospect  before  them, 
wherein  they  may  rest  their  sorrows  and  their  hopes, 
have  no  reasonable  inducement  to  render  the  ser- 
vice to  society  which  they  otherwise  might,  and 
also,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  our  own  happy 
deliverance  from  that  state  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  which  we  were  doomed  by  the  tyranny  of 
Britain.  Be  it  enacted,  that  no  child  hereafter  born, 
shall  be  a slave,  &c.” 

The  slave  trade  was  admitted  to  be  an  enormous 
offence  against  religion  and  humanity,  and  power 
was  given  to  the  new  government  to  abolish  it;  and 
when  the  appointed  time  arrived,  they  did  abolish  it, 
with  the  general  concurrence  of  all. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  neither  any  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  nor  any  thing  to  be  ga- 
thered from  its  general  intent,  nor  any  sentiment  or 
opinion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  it,  and 
who  were  among  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  at 
the  time,  can  warrant  the  belief  that  more  was  ex- 
pected of  the  constitution,  and  the  government  to  be 
established  under  it,  than  the  prevention  of  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  leaving  the 
states  where  it  already  existed,  to  deal  with  it  as  an 
affair  of  their  own;  and  it  is  equally  manifest,  that 
the  hopes  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  the  most  ardent 
wishes  of  the  most  influential  and  patriotic  men  in 
the  country,  looked  not  to  the  further  increase  and 
extension  of  slavery,  but  to  its  gradual  abolition; 
and  the  highest  intellects  of  the  country  were  exer- 
cised in  the  contemplation  of  means  by  which  that 
abolition  might  be  best  effected. 

As  significant  of  the  fact  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  considered  domestic  slavery  a condition 
of  things  which  would  be  of  temporary  duration, 
we  ask  your  attention  to  this  circumstance.  While 
the  constitution  contains  provisions  adapted  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  southern  states,  and  to  the 
servitude  which  existed  there,  it  does  not  once  re- 
cognise slavery  in  terms.  The  word,  slave,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  that  document.  That  the  omission  is 
not  accidental,  would  be  clearly  and  necessarily  in- 
ferred, from  the  careful  circumlocution  by  which 
this  class  of  persons  is  provided  for,  without  being 
named. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  inference,  however  irresisti- 
ble, to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  the  omis- 
sion. It  was  declared  by  a distinguished  member  of 
the  convention  of  1787. 

An  act  contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  the 
constitution  throws  further  light  upon  the  purposes 
of  the  fathers  of  the  repnblic. 

In  July,  1787,  while  the  convention  that  framed 
the  constitution  was  in  session,  the  well  known  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  northwest  territo- 
ry was  adopted,  with  but  one  disssenting  vote,  by 
the  old  continental  congress.  It  provided,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  the  formation  of  states  out  of  that 
territory.  It  also  ordained  that  there  should  forever 
after  be  no  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  within 
it.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  ordinance  ex- 
tended its  provisions  over  all  the  territories  then 
possessed  by  the  confederated  states,  out  of  which 
new  states  could  be  formed,  we  have,  in  the  form  of 
permanent  legislation,  a solemn  declaration  of  the 
purpose  then  entertained,  not  to  permit  slavery  to 
to  spread  beyond  its  original  limits. 

The  theory  that  the  constitution  was  made  for  the 
preservation,  encouragement  and  expansion  of  sla- 
very; that  every  new  acquisition  which  freedom 
should  make  on  her  own  soil,  through  the  blessingof 
Heaven  upon  toil  and  enterprise,  should  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  incorporation  into  the  body  politic  of 
an  equal  portion  of  exotic -slavery ; and  that  the  de- 
cline ot  the  latter,  through  the  operation  of  benefi- 
cent causes,  kindly  placed  beyond  the  control  of  man, 
should  be  retarded  by  subjecting  to  its  desolating  in- 
fluence new  regions,  acquired  by  purchase,  or  fraud, 
or  force,  dates  its  discovery  from  a period  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  establishment  of  the  government. 

flaring  shown  that  the  constitution  was  not  de- 
signed to  uphold  slavery,  and  that  such  construction 
of  it  derives  no  aid  from  contemporaneous  authority, 
this  convention  finds,  m the  purposes  for  vvhieh  the 
general  government  was  established,  further  insu- 
perable objections  to  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion . 

What  were  those- purposes?  They  are  declared  on 
the  first  page  of  the  constitution.  They  are,  to 
“establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.”  These 
are  the  declared  objects  for  which  the  government 
was  ordained.  Are  any  of  these  ends  promoted  by 
the  extension  of  slavery? 

Were  there  no  purpose  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  do- 
mestic servitude,  were  the  executive  and  the  sup- 
porters of  his  prominent  measure  content  to  leave 
the  evil  where  the  constitution  left  it,  that  is,  within 
its  original  bounds,  it  might  seem  invidious  for  thi 
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convention  to  examine  into  relations  and  condition 
of  things  existing  in  other  states  of  the  union,  over 
which  Massachusetts  has  no  control.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  inquiry  now  instituted,  by  this 
convention,  is  forced  upon  it  by  an  attempt  to  bring 
within  the  protection  of  the  constitution  that  which 
it  was  never  made  to  comprehend,  and  to  sustain,  by 
its  power,  a new,  because  it  did  not  crush,  at  once, 
an  existing  evil.  We,  therefore,  ask  the  advocates 
of  the  extension  of  slavery,  which  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  union  they  expect  to  promote  by  the 
success  of  their  undertaking? 

That  the  cause  of  justice  is  not  advanced,  by  the 
subjugation  of  one  portion  of  the  human  race  to  the 
despotic  power  and  absolute  will  of  anothet  portion, 
is  a proposition,  in  the  abstract,  so  manifestly  true, 
that  its  denial,  in  few  and  remarkable  instances,  is 
regarded  by  the  common  understanding  of  mankind 
as  th£  melancholy  proof  of  a disordered  intellect. 

But,  independently  of  principles  of  universal  ap- 
plication, which  prohibit  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave,  on  the  ground  of  infringement  of  inalienable 
lights,  there  are  objections  to  the  present  scheme  for 
the  acquisition  of  Texas,  deserving  the  grave  consi 
deration  of  all,  who  would  preserve  the  honor  of  the 
country  un  tamed,  and  its  character  free  from  the 
reproach  of  seeking  its  own  aggrandizement,  re- 
gardless of  the  rights  of  others. 

The  history  of  ti  e revolt  of  Texas  from  the  parent 
country,  of  its  conflicts,  of  t lie  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent government,  arid  of  the  maintenance  of  that 
government  to  the  present  hour,  is  a history  of  the 
achievements  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon 
a foreign  soil.  The  boasted  victory  of  San  Jacinto 
was  won  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  aided  by 
soldiers  from  its  army.  The  declaration  of  Texan 
independence  was  made  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Among  the  signers  of  that  instrument,  there 
is  to  be  found  but  oue  name  of  a native  inhabitant  of 
Texas  or  Mexico.  The  chief  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  held 
by  men  long  and  familiarly  known  as  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Nor  was  the  purpose  disguised,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  discontent  with  the  government  of  Mexico, 
ultimately  to  effect  a union  with  this  country.  As 
early  as  1829,  this  was  publicly  declared  to  be  the 
object  in  view,  by  some  of  the  prominent  and  most 
influential  of  the  advocates  of  annexation.  And  as 
if  to  justify  and  fasten  forever  upon  the  country  the 
imputation,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
disregarding  the  obligations  of  a solemn  treaty  of 
amity  with  Mexico,  had  connived  at  the  enlistment, 
within  its  jurisdiction,  of  its  own  citizens  for  the  ar- 
my of  Texas,  the  juxtaposition  of  its  own  troops  to 
the  field  of  battle,  on  the  ere  of  an  engagement,  their 
secession,  and  their  union  with  the  forces  of  Texas, 
and  other  acts  of  alleged  hostility  to  Mexico,  the 
avowal  has  been  made  to  the  world,  by  the  execu- 
tive and  his  ministers,  that  for  many  years  the  suc- 
cessive administrations  of  the  government  have 
sought  to  enlarge  its  territory,  by  the  acquisition  of 
Texas.  The  belief  that  the  dismemberment  of  Mex- 
ico was  effected  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  thq 
institution  of  slavery  in  this  country,  is  fortified  by 
the  fact  of  the  identity  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
that  revolution  with  the  objects  now  sought  to  be 
ob'ained  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  the  year 
1829,  the  government  of  Mexico,  by  law,  abolished 
slavery  throughout  its  dominions.  The  preamble  to 
the  enactment  expresses  sentiments  and  avows  mo- 
tives, which  sheds  lustre  upon  the  Doble  deed.  These 
are  its  memorable  words: 

“Be  it  known  that,  in  the  year  1829,  being  desi- 
rous of  signalising  the  anniversary  of  our  indepen- 
dence by  an  act  ol  national  justice  and  beneficence, 
which  may  contribute  to  the  strength  and  support  of 
such  inestimable  welfare,  to  secure  more  and  more 
the  public  tranquility,  and  reinstate  an  unfortunate 
portion  of  our  inhabitants  in  the  sacred  rights  grant- 
ed them  by  nature,  and  may  be  protected  by  the  na- 
tion, under  wise  and  just  Jaws,  be  it  enacted,  that 
slavery  be  exterminated  in  the  republic. 

The  new  proprietors  of  Texas,  then  a department 
of  Mexico,  refused  to  relinquish  their  slaves,  and  as- 
sumed the  attitude  of  rebellion  against  the  laws  of 
Mexico. 

This  convention  disclaims  all  hostility  or  unkind 
feeling  towards  the  government  or  the  people  of 
Texas.  However  much  it  might  be  desired  that  the 
time  and  manner  of  ita  accomplishment  bad  been 
otherwise,  the  fact  is  before  us  that  the  independence 
of  Texas  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  United  Stales.  That  its  govern 
ment  may  be  established  upon  principles  that  give 
strength  and  security  to  a state,  and  reality  and  per- 
manence to  its  prosperity,  and  that  it  may  contribute 
to  spread  the  knowledge  and  eujoyment  of  true  lib- 
erty upon  the  American  continent,  is  our  most  eari.- 
Mt  wish.  These  are  our  sentiments  towards  Texas, 


as  an  independent  nation.  But,  Texas  rebelling 
against  the  laws  of  Mexico,  which  abolished  slavery, 
— Texas,  wrested  from  Mexico  by  citizens  of  the 
Uuited  States, — Texas,  the  support  and  defence  of 
American  slavery, — can  never  be  joined  to  this  Uni- 
on, but  in  bonds  of  mutual  infamy. 

If,  then,  justice  condemns  this  measure  of  the  ad 
ministration,  as  being  at  war  with  all  its  purposes, 
we  shall  look  in  vain,  through  this  instrumentality, 
for  the  attainment  of  any  constitutional  object  what- 
ever. 

We  will  not  ask,  lest  the  enquiry  should  seem  to 
be  made  in  derision,  if  “the  blessings  of  liberty”  are 
lo  be  secured  by  the  enlargement  of  the  limits  of 


man;  she  denounces  it  in  the  name  of  humanity  as  a 
machination  to  procure  unlimited  sway  for  the 
scourge  and  curse  of  the  human  race. 

We  address  you  from  Fancuil  Hall,  the  honored 
place  from  which  freemen  in  other  times  gave  bold 
utterance  to  their  thoughts.  Around  us  arc  the  pla- 
ces where  they  perilled  their  lives  in  defence  of 
freedom,  and  the  monuments  of  their  struggles  are 
within  our  sight.  Their  principles  are  ours,  their 
spirits  animate  our  hearts,  and  through  them  we 
summon  you  lo  the  defence  of  all  you  hold  most  dear 
on  earth.  We  call  on  you  then  in  their  names  and 
those  of  all  the  patriots  of  the  revolution  to  stand  by 
us  in  this  day  of  peril,  and  we  beseech  yon  by  all 


slavery,  and  the  augmentation  of  its  power.  That  your  pride  in  the  declaration  of  that  memorable  4th 


“domestic  tranquillity”  will  not  be  promoted  by  the 
increased  strength  of  its  great  disturbing  cause;  and 


July,  1776,  not  to  let  it  become  the  scorn  of  ttie 
whole  civilized  world,  even  before  the  last  of  the 


that  the  safety  of  a nation  in  war  will  not  be  in- 1 generations  with  whom  they  acted  have  disappeared 
creased  by  the  presence  of  a domestic  enemy,  which  I from  the  earth. 


holds  motionless  the  arm  that  would  he  raised  for  its  j Will 
defence,  are  propositions  admitting  neither  argument  wrong 
nor  denia 


the  south  proceed  in  this  deep  and  atrocious 
When  the  constitution  was  framed  there 


was  a harmony  of  sentiment  among  al!  parts  of  (he 
Throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  the  weakness  ! country  on  the  question  of  slavery.  We  no  where 


of  the  southern  states,  and  their  inability  to  furnish 
a due  proportion  of  soldiers  for  the  army,  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  quotas  of  troops  sent  by  the 
respective  states  in  the  confederacy,  into  the  service 
of  the  country.  To  place  beyond  doubt  the  cause 
of  his  inequality,  the  following  testimony  is  adduced 
from  the  records  of  the  continental  eongress: 

“March  29th,  1779.  A committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Burke,  Laurens,  Armstrong,  Wilson,  and 
Dyer,  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  southern  states,  and  the  ways  arid 
means  for  their  safety  and  defence,  report, 

“That  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  as  represented 
by  the  delegates  of  said  slate,  and  by  Mr.  Huger, 
who  has  come  here  by  the  request  of  the  governor 
of  the  said  slate,  on  purpose  to  explain  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  thereof,  is  unable  to  make  any  ef- 
fectual efforts  wilh  militia,  by  reason  of  the  great 
proportion  of  the  citizens  necessary  to  reman  at 
home  to  prevent  insurrections  among  the  negroes, 
and  prevent  the  desertion  of  them  to  the  enemy  .” 

Were  the  evil  consequences  of  annexation,  alrea- 
dy alluded  to,  less  formidable,  we  might  point  to 
other  and  immediate  dangers,  too  great  for  ordinary 
prudence  lo  disregard,  or,  for  such  an  object,  to  en- 
counter. 

The  debt  of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico  must 
in  that  event  both  be  assumed  by  the  United  States. 
The  former  is  of  uncertain,  known  however  to  be  of 
great  amount,  and  is  estimated  by  competent  judges 
at  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Whatever  may  be  its  amount,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  conditions  of  union  between  the  couritr  ies,  that 


find  its  evils  justified  among  the  eminent  men  of  the 
early  period  of  our  history;  and  their  opinions,  veri- 
fied in  the  whole  progress  of  the  country,  held  it  to 
be  a withering  and  paralizing  principle,  more  deso- 
lating than  blast  or  mildew  to  the  soil  upon  which  it 
grows.  In  all  ages  and  countries  the  wrong  done  to 
man  by  man  is  avenged  by  the  wide  spread  ruin  his 
reluctant  service  brings.  To  eradicate  this  evil  is 
the  dictate  of  wisdom  and  philanthropy. 

But  w hatever  is  the  policy  of  the  southern  states, 
surely  our  appeal  to  the  free  states  will  not  be  made 
in  vain.  It  is  not  only  their  highest  duty  to  avoid 
spreading  farther  the  domain  of  slavery,  but  it  is 
clear  that  no  other  course  is  consistent  with  their 
mere  preservation.  Their  assent  is  demanded  to  the 
introduction  of  slave  states  to  be  formed  out  of  fo- 
reign territory.  The  object  is  undisguised — the  pur- 
pose is  simple — it  is  to  extend  and  perpetuate  slave- 
ry; to  force  industry  out  of  the  paths  that  lead  to 
abundance  and  prosperity,  because  those  paths  are 
open  only  to  the  feet  of  freemen.” 

During  the  whole  existence  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, hitherto,  southern  principles  have  had  an 
almost  unbroken  sway.  This  has  been  felt  iri  ruinous 
changes  of  public  policy,  seemingly  capricious,  but 
really  intended,  through  all  its  changes,  lo  discour- 
age the  industry  of  the  free  slates,  derange  their  bu- 
siness, and  depress  them  to  the  level  of  communities 
in  which  all  labor  is  held  to  be  degrading,  except 
that  which  is  extorted  from  unwilling  hands,  by  the 
lash  of  usurped  authority. 

It  has  been  perceived  that  the  night  of  this  iron 
! dominion  was  passing  away.  The  energies  of  free- 


debt  must  become  the  debt  of  the  United  Stales.  It  j men.  put  forth  in  submission  to  the  laws  of  Provi- 
would  be  alike  inconsistent  with  the  honor  of  the ; dence,  have  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  opened  the 

j - e — -r  ‘ 'l'~  ""  way  for  the  growth,  prosperity,  and  power  of  the 

free  states. 


nation  and  the  rights  of  others,  lo  annihilate  the  ua 
tional  character  of  Texas,  assume  the  revenue  ac- 
cruing from  her  commerce,  and  leave  the  creditor 
unpaid. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  by  a union  with  Texas, 
the  United  States  becomes  a party  in  its  war  with 
Mexico.  With  what  degree  of  vigor  that  war  may 
be  carried  on  by  the  latter  power,  and  what  other 
nations  may  become  involved  in  it,  time  only  can 
determine.  That  it  must  despoil  our  commerce  and 
impair  cur  general  prosperity;  that  it  may  result  in 
hostilities  with  powferfui  nations;  and  that  it  would  be 
an  unnecessary  and  unjust  participation  in  the  con- 
flicts of  foreign  governments,  are  considerations  too 
momentous  to  be  overlooked  in  any  fair  estimate  of 
the  results  of  annexation. 

In  a just  cause,  in  the  defence  of  our  own  rights, 
the  United  States  may  bid  defiance  to  aggression. — 
But  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  all  nations, 
so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  honor,  has  been  the 
permanent  policy,  as  il  is  the  obvious  interest,  of  the 
country.  Distant  be  the  day,  when,  for  any  object, 
there  shall  be  a departure  from  that  righteous  poli- 
cy! May  that  day  never  dawn  which  shall  behold 
the  glorious  flag  of  this  Union  borne  in  foreign  battle 
fields,  to  sustain  in  the  name  of  liberty,  the  suprema- 
cy of  its  eternal  foe! 

This  convention  has  now,  fellow  citizens,  per- 
formed a high  and  incumbent  duty.  Wilh  all  the 
brevity  which  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
subject  will  permit,  we  have  laid  before  you  some  of 
the  reasons  which  implfil  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth to  refuse  their  assent  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  federal  union. 

Massachusetts  denounces  the  iniquitous  project 
in  its  inception  and  in  every  stage  of  its  progress;  in 
its  means  and  in  its  ends,  and  in  all  the  purposes  and 
pretences  of  its  authors.  She  denounces  it  as  an 
overthrow  of  the  constitution,  the  bond  of  the  exist- 
ing Union;  as  hostile  to  all  the  objects  for  which  that 
Union  was  established.  She  denounces  il  in  the  name 
of  religion  as  a flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of 


No  sooner  is  that  power  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the 
protection  it  extends  to  the  interests  which  created 
it,  than  a gigantic  effort  is  made  to  reduce  it,  again 
and  forever,  to  subjection. 

The  free  states  are  called  upon  lo  assist  in  forging 
the  chains  that  are  to  bind  them.  By  the  help  of 
craven  and  treacherous  representatives  of  these 
states,  the  foul  deed,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  accom- 
plished. But  that  representative  of  a non-slave  hold- 
ing state,  who  shall  be  so  lost  to  all  his  obligations 
to  earth  and  heaven,  as  lo  yield  Ins  consent  to  a mea- 
sure pernicious  to  one,  and  offensive  to  (he  other, 
will  live,  while  he  lives,  the  object  of  scorn  and 
loathing  to  all  lovers  of  liberty  and  of  man;  and 
when  he  shall  have  perished  from  the  earth,  the  his- 
tory of  this  iniquitous  act  will  be  the  lasting  memo- 
rial of  his  infamy. 

In  conclusion,  fellow  citizens,  wc  call  upon  you  to 
unite  wilh  us  in  prompt,  vigorous  anu  unceasing  hos- 
tility to  this  scheme  of  annexation.  Whatever  may 
be  its  fate  in  the  present  congress,  it  will  never  he 
abandoned  while,  a hope  of  success  remains.  The 
patronage  of  office,  and  the  appliances  of  corrupt 
tion,  and  all  the  energies  of  desperation  will  be 
combined  for  its  accomplishment.  Let,  then,  the 
power  of  truth  and  justice,  the  love  of  liberty,  a 
determination  to  preserve  the  institutions  of  free  go- 
vernment, and  a regard  for  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  unite  all  honest  and  patriotic  men,  in  one 
mighty  and  persevering  effort  for  its  overthrow  — 
Let  public  sentiment  be  everywhere  enlightened  in 
respect  to  the  origin,  history,  and  objects  of  the 
measure  of  annexation.  Let  it  be  the  ail-engrossing 
theme,  by  the  fire  side  and  in  the  field;  and  lei  the 
people  ol  every  state  assemble  and  denounce  it.  Let 
the  sentiments  of  the  press  slumber  not;  but,  with 
unceasing  vigilance,  watch  the  approach  of  danger, 
and  sound  the  loud  alarm.  And  may  that  Providence 
which  established,  and  has  hitherto  protected,  our 
beloved  country,  preserve  it  from  guilt  and  ruin! 
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Business,  banks,  money,  &e.  The  avenues  of  trade 
being  now  generally  closed,  people  have  a moment's  lea- 
sure  to  review  what  has  been  done,  and  prepare  for  fu- 
ture operations- 

The  New  York  papers  furnish  proof  enough  of  a 
condition  of  our  money  maiket  to  induce  some  anxiety. 
The  long  continuation  of  the  efflux  of  specie  begins  to 
tell, — money,  that  for  nearly  two  years  has  been  so 
abundant  there  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it, 
is  now  scarce  and  'hard  to  obtain-  The  Tribune  says: 
“Money  is  sought  after  here  at  7 per  cent.,  and  it  re- 
quires the  best  of  securities  to  bring  it  at  that."  The 
banks  there  make  up  their-quarterly  reports  to  the  1st 
February,  and  of  course,  have  been  curtailing  in  order 
to  show  to  the  best  advantage.  The  reports,  however, 
exhibit  the  startling  (act,  that  the  amount  of  specie  in 
their  vaults  has  diminished  from  $10,086,542,  reported 
this  time  last  year,  to  a little  over  live  millions  of  dollars. 

The  banks  in  the  other  Atlantic  cities,  we  suspect, 
would  make  a very  similar  comparison.  The  aggregate 
of  specie  in  the  banks  at  Baltimore,  according  to  their 
recent  report  to  the  state  treasurer,  was  about  half  in 
amount  o,  what  they  reported  iweive  months  before. 

The  banks  in  the  interior,  are  probably  even  worse 
off.  The  city  banks  contrive  to  keep  them  bare  of  spe- 
cie. A slat  merit,  for  instance,  of  the  condition  of  the 
twenty-three  batiks  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts, 
which  recently  reached  us,  shows,  that  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $4,335,000,  a circulation  of  $1,585,878, 
and  deposites  to  the  amount  of  $892,834,  they  have  al- 
together hut  $22,078  in  specie  on  hand. 

Over  seven  millions  of  dollars  in  specie  have  been  ship- 
ped to  Europe  from  the  portof  New  York  alone,  within 
a few  months,  and  exchange  still  continues  at  a rate 
which  makes  it  an  object  to  An  tin  ue  to  ship  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  such  an  overstock  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
other  staples  has  been  shipped,  that  prices  are  down  to 
rates  that  must  be  a loss  if  not  ruinous  to  both  produ- 
cers and  shippers. 

The  New  York  merchants  are  already  opening  goods 
for  their  distant  customers  from  the  south  and  west, 
from  whom  they  anxiously  expect  the  means  of  meeting 
heavy  obligations  that  will  mature  within  the  coming 
three  months.  The  prospect  of  doing  a large  business 
the  approaching  season  is  by  no  means  flattering. 

It  is  fully  ascertained  that  business  was  overdone  last 
season,  and  a corresponding  inability  will  be  experienc- 
ed now.  Collections,  it  is  ascertained,  will  fail  far  be- 
low what  was  expected,  and  caution  will  be  enforced 
by  necessity.  Within  the  last  ten  days  several  heavy 
failures  have  taken  place  at  New  York.  Importations 
are  not  heavy  yet,  hut  a swarm  of  foreign  agents  will  be 
on  with  their  supplies  in  due  season  to  meet  the  demand. 
Goods  will  be  plenty,  and  cheaper  than  they  ever  have 
been.  Dealers  beware! 

Fully  persuaded  of  the  utter  uncertainty  of  all  theo- 
ries upon  banking,  cuirency,  and  business,  until  they 
are  rigidly  tesied  by  experience,  we  have  been  regard- 
ing with  no  small  degree  of  interest  the  progress  of  af- 
fairs in  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  relation  to  banks  Our  rea- 
ders are  aware  that  the  banking  question  in  that  state, 
more  directly  than  in  any  other  of  the  slates  of  the 
Union,  became  involved  whh  the  fate  and  fortune  of 
political  parties.  With  but  little  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  tlie  community,  the  conduct  of  the  existing 
banking  institutions,  or  the  true  merits  on  which  the 
question  should  have  turned, — the  whole  was  made  to 


depend  upon  the  success  of  one,  and  defeat  of  the  other 
political  party  in  thestate.  The  anti-bank  party  suc- 


ceeded at  the  polls,  and  their  representatives  refused  to 
re-charter  any  of  the  existing  institutions.  The  char- 
ters of  nearly  all  the  banks  in  i he  state  were  allowed  to 
expire.  The  futile  scheme  was  tried,  of  chartering  in- 
stitutions with  the  clause  of  the  individual  liability  ol 
stockholders.  No  man  would  trust  himself  or  his  pro- 
perty in  such  a scheme,  and  not  a cent  of  the  stock  was 
subscribed.  . 

The  people  of  Ohio  reduced  to  a dependence  upon 
neighboring  states  to  supply  them  with  a circulating  me- 
dium and  subjected  to  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
old  banks  winding  up;  began  to  reconsider  the  subject, 
very  gravely,  and  “Banks”  or  "No  Banks”  was  one  of 
the  main  questions  before  them  in  their  late  electioneering 
campaign.  The  party  in  favor  of  establishing  banks 
carried  the  day  in  every  department  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  the  subject  has  occupied  a large  portion  of 
the  present  session  of  the  legislature  of  that  state.  There 
is  a majority  in  favor  of  establishing  banks— but  uporr 
what  system?  On  that  point  a vast  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  the  members  and  it  has-been  exceedingly 
difficult  to  adjust  any  plan  that  could  obtain  a majority 
of  the  votes.  A formidable  minority  stood  regularly  op- 
posed to  any  project. 

A bill  has  however  at  length  passed  one  branch  and 
is  now  before  the  other. 

The  stale  being  now  to  some  extent  fiee  front  the  em- 
barrassment always  experienced  from  existing  banks,  is 
free  to  consider  the  whole  banking  subject,  and  adopt 
any  system  that  may  be  supposed  most  effectually  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  alone  they  ought  alone  to 
be  instituted.  __ 

But  what  is  the  best  system  of  banking?  The  states- 
men in  the  Ohio  legislate io  have  found  this  to  be  no 
easy  question  'o  decide.  The  hill  at  length  agreed  upon, 
if  we  mistake  not,  has  been  concocted  by  incorporating 
some  features  from  each  of  the  various  systems  that 
were  advocated,  and  properly  belongs  to  neither  the 
State  Banks,  Safety  Fund,  Free  Basking,  or  Joint  tstock 
«3>u  m ?. 


The  Safety  Fund,  System,  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  a sufficient  tirnein  the  state  ofNew  York  todevelope 
some  of  its  properties,  appears  to  us  to  work  beneficially 
so  far  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  gradually  incorporated  into 
the  banking  system  of  other  states.  By  the  report  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  state  of  New  York,  of  the  1st  insf. 
we  learn,  that  to  redeem  the  notes  of  the  ten  safety 
fund  banks  which  have  failed  since  the  system  has  been 
adopted  in  that  state,  $1,502,170  has  been  paid  from 
the  safety  fund,  and  he  estimates  that  $l,0l7,OOO  will  yet 
be  required  of  the  solvent  banks  for  that  object,  the  total 
loss  being  $2,519,170.  Of  this  sum,  the  ten  defaulting 
banks  had  only  contributed  $76,032  42  towards  the  fund, 
prior  to  failure.  Besides  this  heavy  levy  on  the  solvent 
banks  to  make  up  their  deficit,  aj  least  $350,000  had  been 
sunk  by  the  depreciation  of  their  notes  in  the  hands  of 
note  holders — and  adding  the  loss  of  at  least  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  sustained  by  the  stockholders  of  the  bro- 
ken banks,  and  we  h3vean  aggregate  loss  of  $5,869,170 
experienced  by  the  failure  of  those  ten  “Safety  Fund 
Banks”  of  New  York. 

This,  for  the  time  the  system  has  been  in  operation, 
will  figure  largely  in  comparison  with  losses  sustained  in 
any  other  system;  but  the  loss  does  not  fall  upon  bill  hol- 
ders but  mainly  upon  stockholders — as  it  ought  to. 

The  free  bank  system , has  also  been  in  operation  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  in  N.  York,  to  furnish  somewhat 
of  a test.  There  are  now  seventy  banks  in  thestate  un- 
der that  law. — Twenty  nine  that  commenced  operation, 
hav  ebeen  closed  by  legal  process  from  the  comptroller,  &, 
ten  others  have  been  wound  up  by  their  own  stockholder*. 
What  losses  have  been  sustained  by  the  in  these  cases 
we  are  not  aware.  As  a new  system  its  results  so  far 
seem  to  afford  no  certain  relief  from  the  evils  to  which 
the  old  system  of  banking  was  liable. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  banking  system , adopted  after  long 
deliberation  of  the  most  experienced  and  prudent  men 
that  the  British  ministry  could  command  the  services  of, 
and  gravely  canvassed  and  adopted  by  the  British  par- 
liament, ought  to  command  a large  share  of  attention,  if 
not  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  duty  of  framing  banking  systems  in  this  country.  If 
their  united  wisdom  and  experience  has  contrived  a bet- 
ter plan  of  banking  for  the  people  & for  the  Bank  ofEng* 
land,  than  has  heretofere  been  in  operation,  let  us  be  rea- 
dy to  appropriate  the  good,  and  avert  the  evils  that  can 
be  discerned  in  the  system.  But  allow  both  full  time 
for  developcment  before  adventuring.  The  experiment 
is  yet  in  ils  infancy.  Many  observant  men  remain  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  of  the  promises  of  benefit  held  out 
and  apprehensive  of  evils  not  yet  exhibited.  Some  of 
the  predictions  have  already  failed.  As  a government 
enaine,  however,  probably  Mr.  Peel’s  main  object,  it  is 
incalculably  formidable-  We  look  for  further  develope- 
rnents  with  no  small  interest.  The  London  Economist , 
a leading  monetary  commercial  journal  of  that  empo 
rium  in  reference  to  operations  under  the  system,  says: 
“In  January.  1841,  the  amount  of  bullion  held  by  the 
bank  was  £3,955,000.  The  whole  circulation  of  the 
kingdom  was  then  £35,660.000;  the  rate  of  discount  for 
unexceptionable  bills  was  from  5 to  5£  per  cent.;  the 
price  of  cotton  (Upland  Bowed  fair)  was  6J  per  lb.;  the 
average  Gazette  price  of  wheat  was  62s.  Id.  During 
the  whole  of  the  two  following  years  the  bullion  in  the 
hanks  rapidly  increased,  capital  seeking  employment 
became  more  abundant,  and  the  rate  of  interest  fell,  un- 
til, in  January,  J843.  the  bullion  had  increased  to  £11,- 
054,000,  the  rate  of  discount  on  the  same  class  of  bills 
had  fallen  to  2 per  cent.,  and  the  whole  circulation  of 
notes,  instead  of  showing  the  great  increase  which, 
by  the  new  bank  bill,  it  is  inferred  would  naturally  take 
place,  showed  an  absolu  e decline  to  £34,049.000.  Nor 
canjit  be  pretended  that  the  absence  of  a wish  on  the  part 
of  the  issuers  of  paper  to  extend  the  amount  was  the 
cause  of  its  not  being  soextended.  The  low  rate  of 
interest  at  which  money  was  offered  is  the  best  reply  to 
such  a supposition.  With  discounts  at  five  per  cent. 
they  were  able  to  command  a circulation  of  £35,660,000 
at  the  former  period,  while,  notwithstanding  a reduction 
of  that  rate  to  two  per  cent.,  they  could  only  command  a 
circulation  of  £34.049,000  at  the  latter  period.  Nor 
would  it  have  made  the  slightest  difference  in  the  actual 
amount  of  circulation  at  these  two  periods,  though  by 
the  new  form  under  which  the  bank  returns  are  now 
made,  the  amount  of  notes  standing  at  the  debit  of  the 
issue  department  would  have  been  only  £17,965,000  at 
the  former  period,  and  £25,054,000  at  the  latter  period. 
The  new  hank  bill  infers,  with  an  increase  of  bullion, 
an  increase  of  circulation.  Here  we  see  the  bullion 
steadily  increase  from  £3,965,000  to  £1 1,054,000,  and 
the  circulation,  in  place  of  increasing,  rather  diminish- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  further  inducement  to  an  ex- 
tended demand  for  money  by  a reduction  of  the  rate  of 
d.scounts  from  five  to  two  per  cent.’’ 

We  have  more  than  once  taken  occasion  to  express 
apprehensions  of  the  power  of  this  mighty  machine,  con- 
centrated as  that  power  now  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister.  The  measures  resorted  to  by  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
ministry  and  bankers  in  order  td* arrest  the  flow  of  Brit- 
ish capital  to  the  United  Slates,  which  had  continued  to 
drain  their  vaults  until  they  were  at  length  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  French  bankers  for  temporary  aid  to  redeem 
that  very  Bank  of  England  from  bankruptcy, 

"Save  Cassius,  or  I perish.” 

The  measures  they  then  resorted  to,  to  discredit  Ame- 
rican securities  and  prostrate  American  credit,  we  have 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
ruin  which  suddenly  overwhelmed  our  monied  institu- 
tions— our  business  men — our  public  improvements — 
and  our  state  and  naiidnal  credit.  It  \«  as  a case  proba- 


bly of  life  orideath,  with  them.  They  had  much  to  lose 
by  prostrating  their  very  best  customer.  But  the  pros- 
perity of  that  customer  was  sapping  the  vitals  of  their 
money  power.  A daring  effort  must  be  made  to  retrieve 
condition.  Ruin  must  fall  upon  one  or  the  other.  “Ar- 
rest American  credit,  and  keep  it  down,  or  capital 
enough  will  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  swamp  the  Bank  of 
England.’’  Such  we  believe  to  have  been  their  conclu- 
sion, and  they  took  their  course  accordingly. 

The  very  first  exhibit  of  a returning  confidence,  is 
that  just  brought  us,  of  the  loan  negotiated  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  state  of  Illinois,  tor  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  public  improvements  so  long  arrested  in  ttiat 
state. 

A spur  will  no  doubt  be  given  in  the  same  direction, 
by  the  payment  in  full  of  Ine  interest  which  fell  due 
upon  the  debt  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  1st  of 
February. 

Additional  confidence  will  be  imparted  by  the  reports 
of  the  treasurer  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  showing 
that  some  hundred  thousand  of  dollars  had  been  paid 
during  the  last  year  towards  the  interest  upon  the  debt 
of  Maryland,  and  the  exhibit  which  flatters  us  with  the 
hope  that  the  instalments  which'  fall  due  in  April  and 
July  will  be  met  in  full.  The  system  of  revenue  resort- 
ed to,  by  her  legislature  will  soon  redeem  the  credit  of 
Maryland,  and  her  public  works,  it  is  believed,  will  soon 
be  so  far  completed,  as  to  bring  their  proceeds  to  the 
effectual  relief  of  her  citizens  from  state  taxes. 

The  ramification  of  this  topic  are  worthy  of  serioas 
reflection, — vast,  and  eventful.  We  have  room  left  only 
to  conclude.  The  past  is  not  yet  so  remote  certainly, 
that  Americans  can  have  already  forgot  their  own  folly 
in  lending  so  formidable  a club  to  be  wielded  mercilessly 
as  it  has  been  for  our  own  prostration.  Beware  of  ex - 
travigant  importations.  Encourage  industry  at  home. — 
Avoid  chartering  banks  without  substantial  capital. — 
Save  the  people  from  an  unsound  currency — from  ano- 
ther inundation  of  millions  upon  millions  of  baselegp 
“promises  to  pay” — and  from  inducements  to  undertake 
wild  and  visionary  schemes  to  effect  which  money  has  to 
be  borrowed  from  abroad. 

Alabama  Stale  Bank.  A committee  of  the  legislature 
of  Alabama,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
classifying  the  debts  due  from  the  several  counties  of  that 
state  to  thestate  bank  and  branches,  report  the  amount 
due  classified  as  follows,  viz: — * Good’’  $6,765,103  27; 
“doubtful’’  $1,019,395  18;  “bad”  $6,179,680  27;  “un- 
known” $632,792  48;making  the  grand  total  of  indebt- 
edness of  the  banks,  $14,586,781  20.  The  committee 
express  the  opinion,  however,  that  a considerable  part 
of  the  accounts  set  down  as  “bad”  and  ‘‘doubtful’’ 
may  be  recovered  under  a more  efficient  mode  of  col- 
letion. 

Defalcation.  The  loss  estimated  by  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Albany,  by  the  defalcation  of  Alex.  H.  Lovett, 
late  teller,  is  $47,S67  20.  His  bond  will  realize  about 
$10,000  of  this  amount. 

The  State  Bank  of  Missouri  and  branches  have  in 
their  vaults  near  two  millions  of  specie.  Circulation 
$1,355,970.  Capital  stock  $1,200,101  15.  Deposites 
$1,376,452. 

By  a resolution  adopted  in  the  house  of  representatives 
of  Pennsylvania,  ayes  52,  noes  35,  the  committee  on 
banks  are  instructed  to  insert  in  ail  bills  reported  by 
them  for  chartering  or  rechariering  a bank,  a clause, 
making  stockholders  individually  liable  for  ihe  notes  is- 
sued, to  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  each  respective- 
ly- 

We  notice  that  the  directors  of  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia banks  has  already  resolved  not  to  accept  a charter 
with  that  stipulation,  and  we  should  suppose  that  none 
would. 


Akron,  Ohio.  The  mills  of  this  place  have  manufac- 
tured 123,118  bbls.  of  flour  this  season,  being  an  increase 
of  8000  bbls.  over  last  year.  About  371,366  bushels  of 
the  wheat  of  which  it  was  manufactured  arrived  by  cu- 
nal,  183,165  bushels  by  wagons  from  tile  surrounding 
country. 

Mexico.  We  have  Vera  Cruz  dales  to  the  '14th  Jan- 
uary. Santa  Anna  having  made  five  unsuccessful  at- 
tacks upon  the  city  of  Puebla,  and  lost  eight  hundred 
men,  on  the  11th  instant,  sent  in  a commission  to  trial 
with  and  submit  to  the  new  government.  If  his  propo- 
sals were  not  acceded  to,  it  was  thought  that  he  would 
attempt  to  take  Vera  Gruz,  or  to  make  his  escape  on 
board  a British  frigate. 

Pennsylvania  resumes  payment!  The  legislature, 
by  a unanimous  vote  of  both  branches,  passed  a bill  di- 
recting the  payment  of  the  interest  which  fell  due  on  the 
1st  instant,  on  the  state  debt,  and  it  has  been  paid  ac- 
cordingly,— amounting  to  over  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Weather,  &c.  Winter  is  here  in  good  earnest.  A 
stiff  old  fashioned  north  wester  which  has  had  sway  in 
the  upper  regions  for  several  days,  has  blown  the  water 
out  of  the  Chesapeake  several  feet  below  its  usual  level, 
leaving  the  shipping  at  the  Baltimore  wharves  “high  and 
dry.”  The  mercury  in  the  thermomeier  sunk  to  keep 
company  with  the  tide,  and  it  is  “bitter  cold.”  No  longer 
any  fears  of  having  no  ice  for  the  ice  houses.  We  have 
a few  inches  of  snow  upon  the  ground,  but  to  the  east 
and  north  of  us  the  rail  roads  are  obstructed  and  mails 
stopped  by  the  depth  of  the  snow. 

A very  heavy  northeast  snow  storm  visited  the  east- 
ern coast  on  Tuesday,  and  has  done  considerable  dam- 
age on  shore,  and  serious  apprehensions  are  entertained 
for  the  safety  of  the  shipping.  The  mails  were  unable 
to  pass  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  two 
days,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow. 
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FOREIGN. 


Mexico.  Capture  of  Santa  Anna.  The  schooner 
Waterwich  arrived  at  New  Orleans  from  T ampico, 
which  she  left  on  the  26th  ull.,  bringing  Vera  Cruz 
dates  to  the  23d. 

The  minister  of  .exterior  relations  announced  to 
congress  on  the  1 7 1 It  January,  the  capture  ot  Santa 

Anna.  , 

Headquarters  of  Constitutional  Militia, 

At  Jico , half  past  9 o'clock. 

Hisexellency  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna 
has  just  been  brought  in  by  four  of- our  men,  and  is 
now  in  our  power.  1 am  in  too  much  haste  to  write 
the  particulars  before  to^murrow. 

PEDRO  LLERA. 

To  his  excellency  the  minister  of  exterior  rela- 
tions. 

Jalapa,  16th  January. 

The  minister  furtner  informs  the  government  that 
Santa  Anna  would  be  conducted  to  the  fortress  of 
Peroie  to  await  the  decision  of  government. 

It  is  stated  that  Santa  Anna  committed  the  most 
outrageous  barbarities  on  ihe  inhabitants  of  Puebla, 
killing,  pillaging  and  burning,  until  he  was  met  by 
the  constitutional  army,  which  defeated  him  His 
army,  before  he  committed  depredations  amounting 
to  12,000  men,  being  disgust ' I at  his  conduct,  aban- 
doned their  ranks  and  joined  the  constitutional 
troops.  The  conflict,  however,  was  not  without 
bloodshed,  and  several  hundred  were  reported  as  kill- 
ed on  both  sides. 

When  Santa  Anna  was  taken  he  had  scarcely  a 
friend  to  accompany  him.  Gen.  Ampudia,  governor 
of  Tonasco,  was  superseded  by  Martinez  and  order- 
ed to  Vera  Cruz.  He  exonorates  himsell  of  having 
done  any  thing  illegal  or  of  resisting  the  popular 
will,  and  throws  all  the  blame  on  Santa  Anna’sorders. 

Government  had  ordered  all  the  properties  of  Santa 
Anna  to  be  seized  and  confiscated.  The  general  be- 
lief was  he  would  be  condemned  by  the  government 
and  executed. 

Public  tranquillity  was  re  established  throughout 
Mexico,  and  public  festivals  had  been  ordered 
throughout  the  republic  to  celebrate  the  glorious 
event  of  ’he  downfall  of  the  tyrant  Santa  Anna. 

Government  has  issued  orders  for  the  disbanding 
of  the  army,  and  invites  the  absent  to  return  and 
resume  then  occupations. 

A passenger  who  came  in  the  Water  Witch  re- 
ports that  Santa  Anna  left  Perote,  under  a strong 
escort  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  20th  ultimo. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Joseph  Graham,  of  Ohio,  to  be  consul  at  Buenos 
Ayres. 

O-car  F.  Bledsoe,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
stales  for  the  district  of  Mississippi. 

Samuel  H.  Hempstead,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
states  for  the  district  of  Arkansas. 

John  McClung,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United  States 
for  tne  district  of  Delaware. 

Perry  Douglass,  to  be  surveyor' and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  port  of  New  London,  Ct. 

Thomas  Llovd,  to  be  surveyor  of  the  revenue  for 
the  district  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rubert  B.  Rislev,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  district  of  Great  Egg  harbor,  and  inspector 
of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Bargaintown,  N.  J. 

George  C.  Shaw,  to  be  naval  officer  for  the  district 
of  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  president  elect.  Mr.  Polk  left  his  residence, 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  on  the  30th  ult. — was  at  Nash- 
ville on  the  31st,  and  reached  Cincinnati  on  the  5th 
inst.  Preparations  had  been  made  to  some  extent 
for  his  reception  at  various  places  on  his  route,  but 
they  were  limited  by  the  certainty  that  he  would  not 
rh-'ay  on  his  journey . Al  Cincinnati  he  was  address- 
ed by  Judge  Read,  who  it  is  stated  introduced  the 
president  elect  to  ‘ the  democracy  of  Hamilton  county ” 
in  such  terms,  as  to  occasion  a reply  from  Mr.  Polk, 
in  substance,  that  he  “was  not  the  president  of  a par- 
ty— but  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  Slates."  On 
Sunday  morning,  the  9th,  Col.  Polk  reached  Wheel- 
ing, in  68  hours  from  Cincinnati,  left  Wheeling  on 
Monday  morning,  reached  Cumberland  on  Wednesday 
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I evening  and  the  seat  of  government  on  Thursday 
I evening,  the  13ih  inst.  by  the  railroad  cars.  He  is 
! accompanied  by  his  family,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Polk, 
' J Knux  Walker,  his  pi  ivate  Secretary,  and  master 
| Marshall  Polk;  also  by  Messrs.  J.  N.  Esselman,  J. 
G.  Harris,  and  V.  K.  Stevenson. 

At  the  Relay  house  a few  miles  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  a deputation  of  his  friends  from  the  city 
met  the  president  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  him 
their  congratulations,  and  invited  him  to  visit  the 
city.  A committee  of  reception,  of  which  D.  Stewart 
was  chairman,  consisting  of  forty-two  members,  per- 
formed the  duty  in  appropriate  style.  The  crowd 
collected  at  the  relay  house  was  immense,  and  all 
parlies  seemed  delighted  when  there.  The  cars  from 
Philadelphia  brought  the  vice  .president  elect,  Mr. 
Dallas,  who  accoin  panied  Mr.  Polk  to  Washington 
in  the  cars.  Their  reception  there  was  no  doubt 
every  way  cordial. 

The  Cabinet.  The  impression  has  become  general, 
and  is  fortified  by  the  tone  of  the  Ntsliville  Union  of 
the  6th  inst.  which  paper  is  considered  as  somewhat 
a confidential  organ  of  the  president  elect,  that  the 
members  of  the  present  cabinet  will  all  retire,  and  allow 
the  president  on  entering  upon  the  important  duties 
which,  he  is  now  called  upon  to  perform,  to  select 
his  confidential  advisers  from  the  broad  union,  un- 
trammelled by  either  pre-occupation,  or  ulterior 
views  in  relation  to  a succession,  towards  which 
question,  it  is  said  he  is  determined  not  to  commit 
himself  or  his  administration.  When  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  nomination  to  the  presidency 
Mr.  Polk  publicly  announced  his  determination  if 
elected,  not  himself  to  be  a candidate  lor  re-election. 

Mr.  Calhoun  as  first  on  the  list  of  cabinet  officers, 
the  National  Intelligencer  of  yesterday  intimates,  it 
is  expected,  .vill  “set  the  example  of  retirement 
from  office.” 

We  refrain  of  course  from  naming  any  of  those 
to  whom  rumor  has  been  so  busy  in  assigning  seats 
in  the  new  cabinet.  A few  days  will  determine  the 
matter.  The  Union  gives  us  insight  however  as  to 
who  wili  not  have  seats  there.  “In  a word  we  have 
“no  doubt  but  that  the  president  elect  will  feel  him- 
“self  constrained  by  surrounding  circumstances  to 
“make  up  his  political  family  of  councillors  entire- 
ly outside  of  those  distinguished  democrats  who 
“are  designated  in  the  public  mind  as  probable  com- 
“petiiors  for  the  succession.” 

The  annexation  question.  The  senate  of  the  U. 
States  are  now  engaged  in  debating  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  has  passed  the  house,  authorizing  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  The  report 
made  by  Mr.  Archer,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations,  to  which  all  propositions  before 
the  senate  in  relation  to  the  subject  had  been  refer- 
red, will  be  iound  at  large  iri  this  number.  On  the 
report  being  announced  on  Thursday  last,  as  the  or- 
der of  the  day,  Mr.  Archer  being  indisposed,  Mr. 
Morehead  commenced  the  discussion,  and  spoke 
for  two  hours  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Buchanan  fol- 
lowed in  reply  on  Friday,  (yesterday.) 

The  committee  on  foreign  relations  in  their  report, 
refrain  from  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of 
annexing  Texas,  and  confine  their  remarks  entirely 
to  a consideration  of  the  mode  proposed  by  the  reso- 
lutions from  the  house,  of  effecting  annexation.— 
They  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  effected,  it  can- 
not be  but  by  the  agency  of  the  treaty-making  power, 
as  defined  by  the  constitution. 

Diplomatic.  In  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  United 
Stales  senate,  the  president  intorms  them  that  Duff 
Green  holds  the  appointment  of  consul  of  the  United 
States,  at  Galveston,  Texas,  and  no  other  appoint- 
ment or  agency  from  our  government. 

William  Brent,  Esq.  was  recognised  as  charge 
d’afijirs  of  the  United  Stales,  near  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  15m  of  November. 

Col.  Wm.  R.  Polk’s  appointment.  The  Madiso- 
nian ol  the  2u,  says:  •Tiiasmucli  as  it  is  feared  Dial 
certain  members  of  certain  cliques,  are  still  making 
representations  which  may  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  now  before  the  se 
nate,  for  the  mission  to  Naples,  we  would  remark 
that  we  are  authorised  by  Col.  P.  to  say,  he  both  de- 
sired, and  sought  the  office.  That  be  is  qualified  for 


the  station,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  doubt- 
ed.” — 

United  States  senators. — New  York  senator. — 
The  differences  in  the  predominant  party  appear  to 
have  been  settled  on  this  point,  and  D S Dickinson, 
E-q.,  is  elected  U.  S.  senator  for  six  years  from  the 
4th  of  March  next.  The  votes  stood  Dickinson  90, 
J.  C.  Clarke,  (whig)  44,  R.  Taylor,  (native  Am  ) 15. 

Michigan  senator.  On  the  4th  inst.,  the  legislature 
of  Michigan  made  choice  of  Lewis  Cass  to  be  senator 
of  the  United  States,  for  six  years  from  the  4 tiV  of 
March  next.  The  vote  stood:  — in  the  senate,  for 
Lewis  Cass  16,  for  Epaphroditas  Ransom  2;  in  the 
house,  for  Cass  44,  for  Hczekiah  G.  Wells  8 — the 
entire  whig  vote  in  the  legislature. 

New  Jersey  senator.  The  Hon.-  Wm.  L.  Dayton,  has 
been  re  elected  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  U, 
S.  senator  from  the  4th  of  March  next. 

Choctaw  Indians.  The  New  Orleans  Picayune 
of  the  2Mh  ultimo  says:  “Some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred Choctaw  Indians  are  now  encamped  on  the  Big 
Black,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Canton,  Missis- 
sippi. They  are  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of 
the  tribe,  to  proceed  to  their  new  home  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Messrs.  Forrester,  of  Mississippi,  and 
Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  have  the  contract  of  their 
removal.” 

Naval.  The  Columbus,  74,  now  at  New  York,  is 
fitting  for  sea,  probably  designed  for  the  China  sea. 

Recruiting.  Lieut.  T.  D.  Shaw  has  been  ordered 
to  the  recruiting  service  at  New  York,  where  a ren- 
dezvous is  open  for  the  enlistment  of  seamen  and 
boys. 

The  Col . Harney,  steamer,  arrived  at  Pensacola  on 
the  27th  ult.  

New  states  of  the  Union.  A bill  passed  the 
house  of  representatives,  on  the  13th  inst.,  for  the 
admis-ion  of  Iowa  and  Florida,  as  states  of  the 
Union.  An  amendment  which  proposed  to  limit  the 
extent  of 'Iowa  to  a less  area  than  originally  em- 
braced in  the  bill,  was  urged  and  adopted.  The 
proposition  to  make  two  stales  of  Florida,  was  ne- 
gatived by  a vote  of  123  to  77.  The  motion  to  strike 
out  the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Florida  pre- 
venting that  state  from  prohibiting  slavery,  failed, 
ayes  77,  nays  87.  The  bill  passed  the  house,  ayes 
145,  nays  34. 

Removals  and  appointments  by  the  president. 
The  Globe,  of  the  a5ih  ult.,  says — “A  few  days  ago 
we  had  in  the  government  official  a column  pretty 
well  filled  with  the  obiltiaries  of  old  officers,  and  the 
births  of  new  ones.  The  same  journal  of  last  even- 
ing has  another  list  of  mortality  and  of  births.  It 
is  remarkable,  too,  that  among  those  taken  off  by 
this  new  Tyler  epidemic — which  seems  to  be  as  fatal 
as  the  cholera  he  introduced  among  the  public  func- 
tionaries on  his  first  coming  in — are  to  be  found  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  more  than  one  half  the 
states  in  the  Union.  There  are  eleven  marshals  and 
three  attorneys  of  the  United  States  among  the  mul- 
titude marched  out  and  in  under  the  new  orders.  The 
marshal — as  the  most  active  executive  functionary 
in  every  state,  mixing  among  the  people,  seeing 
everybody'  serving  processes  and  summoning  juries 
attending  all  the  courts,  and  disbursing  the  expendi- 
tures in  the  several  states — may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  commander  in  chief  in 
tiie  civil  matters  pertaining  to  the  presidential  office 
in  the  several  stales.  The  marshals  are,  in  fact,  the 
hand  ami  eye  of  the  president,  as  well  as  of  the  judi- 
ciary. it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  caomct 
from  the  long  list  of  changes  they  send  in  at  this  late 
hour  to  the  senate  for  all  the  effective  offices  in  the 
interior,  operating  directly  upon  the  people,  mean  to 
perpetuate  their  administration  through  the  next  lour 
years.  Arid  why  do  the  executive  and  his  ininislers 
at  Washington  take  on  themselves  the  invidious  office 
of  turning  out  whigs  appointed  on  the  first  coming-in 
of  this  administration — whigs  of  the  Harrison  or  Ty- 
ler mint  who  have  been  tolerated  throughout  the 
term,  to  make  room  for  afresh  creation  of  Tyler 
functionaries?  Do  Mr.  Tyler,  and  such  of  his  cabi- 
net as  enter  into  his  schemes  connected  wilh  this 
movement,  offer  up  his  hecatomb  of  wh)g=,  so  long 
spared  as  to  consider  themselves  as  saved  captives 
by  way  of  atonement  for  the  injustice  done  to  th6 
true  democracy  in  relation  to  appointments  through 
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out  the  whole  term  of  the  administration  now  expir- 
ing: Or  do  they  slay  these  men  at  their  tomb,  in 
commemoration  of  its  glorious  exploits  as  captives 
were  slain  around  the  funeral  pyre  of  Achilles,  to  pro- 
claim the  might  of  the  hero  who  had  passed  a . ay? 
We  cannot  think  that  this  victimizing,  at  the  end  of 
an  administration,  of  the  officers  on  whom  it  relied 
throughout  its  continuance,  arises  from  any  wish  to 
distinguish  itself  by  such  barbarous  ostentation. 

What,  then,  is  the  motive  for  it?  Is  it  to  relieve 
the  president  elect  from  the  disagreeable  duty  of 
choosing  to  whom  he  will  confide  the  functions  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  discharge  through  the  instrumen 
tality  of  agents  of  his  own  appointment,  that  this 
preparation  for  his  administration  is  made  in  advance? 

If  this  be  the  object,  it  may  be  said  to  be  friendly 
meant;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  will 
promote  the  interests  so  providently  cared  for.  The 
great  point  to  be  regarded  in  a popular  government 
is,  that  it  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  people  governed.  The  whigs  who  are  now 
ousted  by  Mr.  Tyler’s  new  process,  and  their  whole 
party,  will  have  reason  to  complain  that  a man  who 
availed  himself  of  their  services  as  officers,  and  of 
their  neutrality  as  politicians,  through  the  trusts  they 
held  under  him,  acts  very  unfairly  and  unjustly  in 
dismissing  them  and  putting  the  brand  of  executive 
opprobrium  upon  them  at  the  close  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  great  body  of  the  democracy  who  elected 
Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency  will  be  apt  to  think  that 
he  who  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
public  affairs  ought  to  have  the  choice  of  those  who 
are  to  manage  them;  and  that,  although  Mr  Tyler 
may  choose  for  him  from  among  those  who  voted  for 
him,  he  may  not  choose  those  who  will  give  most 
satisfaction  to  the  majority  that  elected  the  new  pres- 
ident, or  such  as  the  new  president  would  himself 
prefer.  And  then,  if  the  idea  should  get  abroad  that 
any  of  the  persons  now  appointed  to  office  under  the 
present  suspicious  circumstances,  were  those  who 
favored  the  advancement  of  Mr.  Tyler  himself, or  his 
counsellors,  andj  were  at  heart  hostile  to  the  candidate 
on  whom  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  cast  their 
suffrages,  it  would  certainly  produce  a state  of  feeling 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Clay  men  would  pronounce  it  wanton, 
unnecessary  proscription,  so  far  as  Mr.  Tyler,  as 
president,  was  concerned.  The  great  body  of  Mr. 
Polk’s  supporters  would  complain  that  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  forestall  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  most 
responsible  office, and  to  fix  upon  him  public  servants, 
as  associates,  whom  he  could  not  cast  off  without  the 
imputation  of  ingratitude  in  throwing  off  friends,  and 
for  whom,  nevertheless,  he  could  not  command  his 
own  or  the  public  confidence.  If,  with  this  feeling  in 
the  public  mind,  the  suspicion  should  enter  that  those 
who  make  these  appointments  are  in  fact  endeavor- 
ing to  make  a lodgment  of  partisans  in  positions  which 
will  give  them  influence  to  be  exerted  for  their  ad- 
vantage in  the  presidential  arrangements  for  the 
canvass  of  1848,  another  bitter  ingredient  will  be 
added  to  the  crop  left  by  the  present  for  the  fututre 
administration.  It  is  the  determination  of  the  presi- 
dent elect  not  to  identify  himself  with  aspirants  for 
the  succession;  but  if,  in  coming  into  office,  he  finds 
that  the  existing  administration  have  made  such  a 
disposition  of  the  patronage  as  to  effect  this  object, 
he  will  find  himself  committed  to  an  arrangement  for 
a purpose  which  he  condemns,  and  will  be  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  against  his  principles  and  wishes;  or 
make  a reversal,  which,  if  general,  will  involve  a 
decided  disapprobation  of  those  who  have  placed  him 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  such  a course;  and,  if 
partial,  must  produce  dissension  in  the  democracy, 
which  cannot  but  differ  in  regard  to  individuals,  al- 
though assenting  to  the  general  principle  that  appoint- 
ments made  to  forestall  the  president  elect  should  be 
considered  as  only  pro  tempore  appointments.  And  if 
any  of  them  should  be  found  to  be  appointments 
made  to  reward  men  for  distracting  the  party,  even 
after  the  nomination  of  May  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplying  Mr  Tyler’s  chances,  or  any  other  per- 
sons, for  the  immediate  or  remoter  succession,  it  will 
add  another  to  the  difficulties  of  disposing'of  the  new 
made  functionaries  of  setting  aside  all,  or  making 
•elections  among  them.  Some,  we  have  no  doubt, 
are  worthy  and  excellent  men.  We  know  none  of 
them  intimately;  but  we  know  that  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  making  of  these 
removals  and  appointments  are  well  calculated  to  give 
dissatisfaction  to  both  the  great  parties  in  this  country, 
and  to  the  administrrtion  which  is  now  immediately 
to  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

Thb  coast  survey.  We  have  been  furnished  by 
a friend  with  the  following  comprehensive  abstract 
of  Prof,  tiache's  report  upon  the  coast  survey.  This 
great  and  important  work  is  in  very  good  hands  and 
making  very  satisfactory  progress,  and  we  cannot  but 
oncur  in  the  hope  of  our  correspondent,  that  con- 


gress will  continue  to  sustain  it  by  ample  appropria 
tions. 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  survey  of  the  coast,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  work  during  the  past  year.  It  is  accompanied 
by  maps,  sketching  the  various  fields  of  operation, 
and  such  a detailed  statement  of  vyhat  lias  been  done 
both  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  office,  that  the  careful 
reader  may  form  a correct  estimate  of  the  character, 
and  progress  of  this  great  national  undertaking. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
givgs  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work;  the  se- 
cond recounts  the  labors  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
third  exposes  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  succee- 
ding year.  The  operations  of  the  survey  have  daring 
the  present  year  been  carried  into  nine  states  of  the 
Union,  and  will  soon  be  extended  to  three  others.  In 
eight  of  these  states  all  the  divisional  duties  have 
been  performed  simultaneously  during  the  preceeding 
summer — that  is,  whilst  the  superintendent,  and  his 
principal  assistants  have  conducted  the  primary  tri- 
angulations,  the  secondary  triangulating  parties  have 
furnished  the  necessary  points  for  the  topographers, 
who  in  their  turn  have  supplied  the  naval  officers 
with  the  requisite  means  of  making  the  soundings, 
observing  the  directiop  and  velocity  of  currents,  &c. 

Astronomical  observations  have  been  made  at  five 
stations,  meteorological  at  a still  greater  number, 
and  magnetic  observations  demanding  the  extremesl 
accuracy  and  patience,  have  been  repeated  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  and  the  principal  harbors  of 
Long  Island  sound.  Two  bases,  to  verify  the  work 
of  former  years,  have  been  measured,  one  on  Kent 
Island  in  the  Chesapeake,  about  5 1-2  miles  long,  and 
another  in  this  state,  about  11  miles  long. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  observations  and  calcula- 
tions for  the  determination  of  longitude,  are  going  on 
at  all  limes,  at  the  principal  astronomical  stations  of 
the  country,  including  the  observatory  at  Cambridge. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  here,  that  neither  the 
lime,  nor  the  resources  of  the  survey  have  been  wa- 
sted, or  misdirected.  We  must  not  omit,  however, 
to  notice  the  labors  of  the  office,  which  are  great  and 
incessant,  through  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  best 
exponent  of  the  latter  is  the  chart  of  New  York  bay 
and  harbor,  which  has  lately  been  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  coast  survey.  It  has  never  been  equalled 
or  even  approached  in  this  country,  in  minuteness, 
and  accuracy  of  detail,  and  beauty,  and  clearness  of 
execution. 

Even  this,  however,  is  limited  praise.  The  import- 
ance of  this,  and  the  charts  of  other  great  harbors 
can  better  be  estimated  by  reading  Dr.  Bache’s  re- 
port, from  which  we  learn  that  new  channels  never 
before  known,  and  dangerous  impediments  to  navi- 
gation entirely  unsuspected,  have  been  discovered 
even  in  our  largest  commercial  depots,  as  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

The  superintendent  has  presented  a plan  of  opera- 
tions for  the  ensuing  year  which  is  very  comprehen- 
sive, embracing  in  its  field  thirteen  states  of  the 
Union,  and  also  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  mer- 
cantile community,  proposing  to  give  at  once  to  the 
public  the  valuable  information  which  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ten  years.  We  have  an  earnest  trust, 
and  indeed  assurance,  that  no  misplaced  views  of 
economy  on  the  part  of  our  legislators,  will  interrupt 
or  delay  the  execution  of  this  plan.  Whatever  adds 
to  the  security  of  ourcornmerce,  increases  our  wealth; 
and  the  former  liberal  appropriations  can  best  be 
redeemed  by  such  additional  expenditure  as  will  lead 
to  the  immediate  diffusion  of  the  valuable  inlormation 
in  the  office  of  the  coast  survey,  waiting  the  sanction 
of  congress  for  its  publication. 

It  is  with  the  highest  pride  and  gratification  that 
we  see  the  scandalous  reproach  passing  away  from 
us,  of  being  indebted  to  English  and  French  surveys 
(and  those  very  incomplete  ones)  for  a knowledge  of 
our  own  shores. 
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This  pride  is  not  a little  increased  by  the  fact  that 
this  great  work  is  now  conducted  by  one  of  our  own 
countrymen — though  we  heartily  join  him  in  his 
graceful  eulogy  upon  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Hassler, 
whose  memory  will  always  be  gratefully  cherished 
amongst  us  lor  having  first  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, and  practically  illustrated,  an  important  branch 
of  physical  science. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice,  without  calling  at- 
tention to  the  enlarged  and  magnanimous  spirit  with 
which  Dr.  Bache  has  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  scientific  men  in  the  country.  He 
has  thus  impressed  a national  character  upon  this 
great  work,  and  nobly  responded  to  the  unanimous 
voice  of  American  science  in  favor  of  his  appoint- 
ment. We  trust  that  this  voice  will  be  heard  in  the 
halls  of  congress,  and  uniting  with  those  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  will  demand  a sufficiently  liberal  ap- 
propriation for  the  successful  and  most  economical 
progress  of  the  coast  survey. 


New  York — Statistics. 

Acres  of  lar.d  assessed  in  the  sia'e  27  675  075 

Valuation  of  real  & personal  property  599,891,923 
Amount  of  the  state,  county,  and  to.,  n 

taxes  leved  thereon  ’ 4,243.101 

Amount  of  state  debt  28,063,4I3!26 

Original  cost  of  state  canals  30.461.303.84 

Tolls  collected  thereon  in  1844  2,398,225 

The  entire  canal  system  of  the  stale  pays  an  inter- 
est on  the  cost  of  the  canal,  of  about  6 per  cent  per 
annum. 

More  anti-rent  disturbances.  The  difficulties  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hudson  are  ha. d ly  suppressed  and  the 
military  withdrawn,  before  intelligence  reaches  the 
executive  of  the  state  at  Albany,  that  the  sheriff  of 
Otsego  county,  whilst  attempting  to  serve  a process 
on  a couple  of  the  Harrigtons,  of  Worcester,  had 
encountered  25  or  30  men  disguised  as  “Indians,  the 
two  Hirringtons  amongst  them,  and  after  being  in- 
sulted to  the  last  degree,  by  them,  they  finally  moun- 
ted the  said  sheriff'  upon  a rail,  tarred  his  head,  fil- 
led his  boots  with  lar,  and  then  started  him  off  with 
an  injunction,  never  again  to  appear  “within  their 
dominions”  under  pain  of  death. 

In  Cattaraugus  county,  there  is  also  trouble.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county,  it  appears,  despatched  three 
deputies  to  “Dutch  Hill”  to  arrest  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  mob  who  attacked  the  sheriff  and  his 
deputies  in  June  last,  while  executing  a writ  of  eject- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  from  certain  threats  thrown 
out,  the  sheriff  ordered  out  a strong  force  to  protect 
the  jail  (at  Ellicotville)  from  attack,  should  the  dep- 
uties return  with  any  prisoners.  A day  having  pas- 
sed without  any  tidings  of  the  party,  a detachment 
of  six  men,  under  Col.  Eldridge,  were  sent  out  to 
look  after  the  missing  deputies.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  colonel  the  deputies  returned  with  one 
prisoner,  whom  they  captured  after  an  encounter 
with  some  150  of  the  gang.  The  colonel,  however, 
went  through  the  settlement,  and  found  a large  force 
assembled  at  the  school  house,  who,  upon  his  disre- 
garding an  order  to  halt,  fired  upon  his  party  with 
eight  rifles. 

The  fire  was  returned,  and  the  detachment  came 
home  again  without  further  molestation.  A letter 
to  the  Argus,  dated  Jan.  27,  speaks  of  some  600  men, 
mostly  armed,  who  were  assembled  at  Ellicotville  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  sheriff,  and  the 
writer  adds: 

At  12  o’clock  last  night,  about  350,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Huntly,  proceeded  with  the  sheriff  to 
the  scene  of  disturbance,  leaving  about  300,  with 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  to  protect  the  jail  and  land 
officers.  The  report  of  a cannon  was  heard  this 
morning  at  6,  in  the  direction  of  Dutch  Hill,  probably 
one  the  anti-renters  have  obtained  from  Cuba.  They 
are  strong  in  numbers  on  the  Hill,  and  what  the  re- 
sult will  be  I am  unable  to  say.  I am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  the  sheriff  will  march  through  without 
any  difficulty,  and  that  he  will  find  the  men  among 
the  missing  when  he  gets  there. 

The  orderly  citizens  of  the  country  appear  to  have 
manifested  a creditable  promptness  and  zeal  to  put 
down  at  once  these  outrages  against  the  Jaw. 

“The  laws  must  and  shall  be  enforced,”  was  the 
motto  of  the  banner  which  was  displayed  from  the 
court  house,  where  forces  summoned  by  the  sheriif, 
assembled. 

Heavy  verdict.  In  the  Albany  circuit  court  last 
week  Mr.  Chauncey  Rider,  a deputy  sherili'of  that 
county,  who  was  assaulted  and  maltreated  by  a num- 
ber of  “Indians,”  while  in  the  uischarge  oftiis  official 
duties,  in  1341,  recovered  a verdect  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  against  four  of  the  individuals,  who  were  pre- 
sent when  the  outrage  was  cuiiimilled,  and  who 
though  not  actually  pai  ticipating  in  the  assault  them- 
selves, yet  countenanced  and  encouraged  those  who 
did  the  deed. 

W.  F.  appointments.  Slate  officers.  The  following 
(all  loco)  were  on  Monday,  3u  instant,  elected  to  the 
offices  mentioned,  by  the  two  branches  of  the  New 
York  legislature: 

Nathaniel  S.  Benton,  of  Herkimer, secretary  of  state 
Azariah  C.  Flagg,  of  Albany  comptroller. 

Benjamin  Eiios,  of  Madison,  treasurer. 

John  Van  Buren,  of  Albany,  attorney  general. 

Hugh  Halsey,  of  Suffolk,  suveyor  general. 

Henry  Storms,  of  N.  Y.  commissary  general. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  and  William  C Houck,  regents 
of  the  university,  vice  Joseph  Russell,  resigned, 
and  William  Campbell,  deceased. 


Pennsylvania,  resumes  payment ! We  noticed  brief- 
ly in  a previous  number  that  the  new  governor, 
Hliunk  had  transmitted  a message  to  the  legislature 
ol  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  expressed  his  doubts  of 
the  propriety  of  attempting  to  pay  the  whole  ot  the 
interest  which  would  fall  due  on  the  first  of  February 
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upon  the  state  debt,  as  had  been  warmly  recommen- 
ded by  his  predecessor  in  office,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage. Governors,  gave  a statement  of  the  condi 
tion  and  prospects  of  the  treasury,  by  no  means  so 
sanguine  as  that  exhibited  by  ax-governor  Porter,  and 
submitted  to  the  legi-lature  the  propriety  of  paying 
only  so  far  at  this  period  as  would  more  certainly 
enaole  the  state  to  meet  its  obligations  in  future. — 
Uncertainty  in  the  case  arose  in  a great  degree  Irom 
the  fact,  that  the  authorities  had  to  rely  upon  esti 
males,  in  relation  to  which  there  >vas  much  diversi- 
ty of  opinion.  There  was  no  doubt  a strong  dispo- 
tition  on  the  pan  of  those  just  going  out  of  office,  to 
parade  as  formidable  an  exhinit  of  the  ways  and 
means  which  they  had  accumulated,  as  possible,  and 
carry  with  them  trie  laurels  of  re-establishing  the 
stale  redit  and  character,  whilst  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  ju->t  undertaking  responsibility,  it  was  of 
course  that  they  should  object  to  having  the  actual  re- 
sources of  the  stale  largely  drawn  upon  hi  anticipa- 
tion, in  order  to  give  eclat  to  the  retiring  administra- 
tion, at  the  imminent  risk  of  embarrassing  the  treasu- 
ry six  mouths  hence. 

The  measures  oi  the  late  executive  had  been  so 


Illinois.  The  Illinois  legislature  have  repealed 
the  .ilormon  charters  unconditionally,  by  a very  e 
cisive  vote — 76  to  36.  . . 

Forgeries  of  the  shite  scrip,  have  been  circulate  • 

Five  thousand  d dlars  of  it,  very  clumsily  executed, 

*as  delected  in  the  auditorVoffice  a few  days  since. 

General  ticket  congressional  bill.  A bill  for  electing 
congressmen  ny  general  ticket  instead  by  di-tints, 
warmly  urged  in  the  senate  ol  Illinois,  has  be  ■" 
nully  rejected.  Ayes  13,  nays  24- 

A proposition  to  close  the  session  ot  the  legisla-  Cincm 
lure  on  the  17ih  instant,  had  passed  and  was  before  Circle! 
the  house.  The  revenue  bills  have  not  yet  been  C duin 
pa-sed. 
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Cincinnati.  Jan.  17,  1845. 

Pork — Hog  slaughtering  and  pork  packing  in  the 
west.  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  a very  material 
tailing  o(T  in  the  number  of  head  of  hogs  from  last 
year;  besides,  the  hogs  will  generally  average  from 
14  lo  15  per  cent,  lighter  in  weight  this  year  than 


the  constitution  of  the  state,  was  before 
ture. 


legisla 


Louisiana.  The  constitutional  convention  are  ye 
in  session,  del i gen t ly  occupied  in  Iraming  lundamen 
tal  laws  for  the  stale.  They  have  agreed  upon  as  a 


zeil  over  twenty  one  years  of  age , 
years  in  the  stale  and  one  year  in 


having 


warily  taken,  and  the  public  mind  so  fully  primed  fers  to  vote.  Paupers,  felons,  and  insane  persons  excep-  Centreville 


with  the  expectation  of  a full  payment  ol  the  Febru 
ary  interest,  that  the  attempt  of  Governor  Shunk  to 
arrest  the  movement,  proved  a signal  failure.  It  is 
prooaule  that  he  discovered  this  tendency  as  soon  as 
demonstration  was  made.  On  the  quest-on  o u ng 
belore  the  legislature,  after  a very  brief  discussion, 
a bill  directing  the  payment  of  the  interest  due  oil 
the  first  of  Fooruary,  passed  each  house,  unanimous- 
ly, and  was  signed  forthwith  by  the  governor. 

Whether  the  governor’s  views  of  the  financial  abili- 
ty of  the  stale  to  meet  subsequent  payment  be  correct 
or  errroneous,  it  is  probaole  that  asatfairs  stood  at 
the  moment,  the  full  payment  was  most  judicious, 
even  if  a new  boan  should  be  required  to  enable  the 
state  to  meet  its  August  instalments.  There  is  strong 
ground  for  believing  Dial  the  deficiency  if  any  will 
be  less  than  has  been  estimated  bv  .oust  of  those 
who  opposed  the  present  le-sumption  m full  The 
stale  thereby  exhibits  a determination  with  commen- 
dable unanimity  lo  pay  as  soon,  perhaps  rather  soon- 
er than  she  well  could,  her  obligations,  to  the  last 
cent,  and  this  proof  of  that  determination  shou  d give 
her  additiona,  credit,  where, if  she  had  tailed  to  make 
it,  her  uispo-ition  would  have  been  questioned,  as 
It  ungenerously  has  been.  One  dravUiaek,  one  unpleas- 
ant ingredient  was  in  the  cup.  Tne  payment  was 
to  be  made  in  such  funds  as  were  m the  treasury,  at 
par,  and  of  those  funds  something  over  $3J0, 000  was 
in  )t lief  notes  of  banks  of  that  stale  which  was  at  a 
discount  ol  It  percent,  when  the  law  passed  and 
which  by  having  so  laige  an  amount  of  them  thrown 
again  into  circulation  alter  it  was  supposed  they 
were  finally  withurawn,  will  sink  lower  and  inflict 
the  loss  upon  a sutlermg  community  of  having  again 
a circulation  below  par. 

A salute  of  artillery  corresponding  in  the  number 
of  guns  with  the  numoer  ol  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  was  fired  in  Piuladelphia  in  hon- 
or of  lhe  passage  of  the  interest  paying  oill,  and 
there  is  a very  general  expression  of  satisfaction  at 
the  event.  Tne  price  ol  stock  however  has  not  ad- 
vanced as  much  as  was  anticipated.  An  apprehension 
that  the  August  instalment  may  not  oe  uiot  in  lull  is 
no  doubt  the  cause. 

United  Stales  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  The  following 
is  lhe  exhjoii  in  the  lepori  ol  the  directors  as  of  the 
1st  Jan.  1845. 


Stock  $14,691  906 
Losses  4, 399,705 

Exchange  849,0  ‘0 

Bonusj  &c.  2,990,073 

J-  Dundas  trust  8.189,717 


J.  Bacon 
J.  Robertson 
Notes 
Specie 
Other  items 


12,342,034 

14,816,175 

1,601,570 

8 

682,766 


Capital  $35,000,000 
United  States  78.886 
Post  notes  485, 308 

“ City  banks  5,Oi3,444 
Circulation  4,927,406 
Agencies  319,481 

Siale  Banks  183,331 
L’usin  Europe  12,500,350 
Interest  do  413,641 
Michigan  1,306  312 
Deposits  480, u27 

Other  items  794,405 

Total  $61,563,051  Total  $61,563,051 

Maryland— Stale  credit.  The  stocks  of  this  state 
have  gone  up  five  or  six  per  cent  within  the  last  two 
or  t'.ree  weeks,  and  now  command  80.  The  legislature 
is  engaged  upon  financial  bills,  and  bills  in  relation 
to  lhe  progress  ol  the  public  works,  which  if  perfec- 
ted, will  re-establish  atfairs  in  this  state  upon  a firm 
tooting.  r 

Virginia  The  bill  providing  for  : taking  the  sense 
or  the  people  ol  Virginia  upon  the  propriety  of  cal- 
Jing  a general  convention,  was  indefinitely  postponed 
in  the  house  of  delegates  of  that  state,  on  the  28lh— 
ayes  64,  noes  63. 


led  The  existing  constitution  requires  one  year  s re- 
sidence in  the  state  and  six  months  in 
also  a property  qualification,  which  tl 
dispenses  with. 

Texas  annexation.  Governor  Moutc 
the  legislature  upon  this  subject  was  i 
House  lo  a committee,  which  reported  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  act  upon  the  subject.  A minority  report 
was  made  as  a suo-Ulute 

Alter  much  debate  tlie  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  ayes. 38,  noes  16.  The  resolution  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  senate,  ayes,  12;  no,  1. 

1 Resolved , That  it  is  their  deliberate  opinion 
that  a majority  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  afe  in  fa- 
vor of  lhe  immediate  annexation  ol  Texas  to  the 
United  Slates  by  any  la  > ful  and  constitutional  means; 


France  lo  the  United  Stales  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  and  lying  south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude.’ 

The  debts  of  the  states.  The  two  following 
labiesshoi*  me  a nouutof  ueotsdue  by  the  delinquent 
and  solvent  states. 

DELINQUENT  STATES,  WITH  THEIR  PUBLIC  DEBTS. 

Peimsy  ivaiiia  $40,835,013 

Maryland*  11,387,285 

Mississippi  7, 000. 0U0 

Louisiarma  20,558,000 

Aikansas  3 OUO,OO0 


j Ohio 

1845. 

1844. 

Cincinnati 

170,000 

240,000 

Circleville 

120(10 

42,000 

C.dumbus 

8,000 

14,000 

Eaton 

700 

3,800 

P>q-ia 

1 500 

5,000 

Franklin 

2,500 

3,000 

j Chiiicollie 

26.000 

52,000 

1 Dayton 

12.OU0 

20,000 

Middletown 

7,500 

10,000 

Camden 

7.000 

8,000 

Hamilton 

30,000 

35  000 

Waverly 

i.3u0 

4,200 

Lebanon 

6,000 

7,000 

Lancaster 

700 

2,500 

Centreville 

600 

650 

Sidney 

1,000 

3,000 

Greenville 

1 000 

2,500 

Xenia 

1,500 

5,000 

Ray  riesport 

600 

1,700 

Luckborne 

900 

1,800 

Bamoridge 

550 

3,000 

Waverley 

1,300 

2,800 

Pousmuuth 

300 

2,000 

! Troy 

1,000 

4.000 

Indiana — Madison 

51,090 

68,000 

Richmond 

800 

5,000 

L Hire! 

7,000 

8,000 

La  Fayette 

15,000 

25.UUQ 

Broukville 

6,000 

8,500 

La  Groo 

none. 

3,000 

Fort  Wayne 

800 

3.000 

Illinois — Springfie  Id 

3,000 

16,000 

A i ton 

16,000 

37,000 

Pekin 

10  000 

20  000 

BearJstown 

7,090 

15  OdO 

Peoria 

5,000 

15,000 

Naples,  ) 

Meredosia,  ) 

3,000 

10,000 

W inchest,  r 

1,200 

6 000 

Kentucky — Luuisvilie 

41,000 

60  000 

Maysvil-e 

7, 0110 

14,000 

Missouri— St.  Louis 

13,000 

16,000 

Total 

480,700 

802,450 

480,708 


Illinois 

11,454,170 

Indiana 

13,349,500 

Michigan 

4,077,178 

Total  debt  of  delinquent  states' 

$111,661,146 

DEBTS  OF  SOLVENT  STATES 

Maine 

1,811.715 

Massachusetts 

6,148,793 

New  York 

23  847,166 

Virginia 

5,963,861 

South  Carolina 

3,495,164 

Noi  th  Carolina 

1,050,000 

New  Jersey 

59,556 

Georgia 

1,633,210 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

4,269,000 

3,200,416 

10,276,752 

Ohio 

Alabama 

9,815,555 

Missouri 

922,266 

Total  amount 

$81,493,449 

“ delinquent  states 

111,661,146 

Thus  showing  a falling  off  of  full  321,750 

hogs,  nearly  one  half  of  the  number  packed  last  year, 
at  the  above  named  places.  [Pliila.  JV*.  American. 


Difference  against  the  delinquent  states  $30,167,697 


*The  amount  given  as  the  debt  of  the  state  oi 
Maryland,  in  the  above  statement  ought  to  be  reduc- 
ed by  deducting  the  present  amount  of  the  sinking 
fund,  which  was  provided  for  when  the  debt  was  in- 
curred and  which  has  gone  on  accumulating  until  ii 
now  amounts  to  over  $1,300,000,  all  invested  in  state 
bonds.  Consequently  the  actual  debt  of  tho  state  ai 
tins  tune,  is  less  thau  $10,000,000. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  Maryland, 
the  debt  of  Die  state  is  stated  at  a higher  amount,  be- 
cause it  included  bonds  issued  some  years  since  to 
lhe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  to  the 
amount  ol  over  three  millions  of  dollars  but  vvhioi 
bo-  ds  that  company  have  not  disposed  of,  and  cannni 
avail  cf,  until  that  rail  road  progresses  from  Cum 
oerlaiid  towards  the  Ohio  river,  for  which  object 
they  were  appropriated,  and  for  which  alone  they 
cat)  be  used,  J 


Great  Britain — Liverpool  wool  report  for  1844. 
The  luilowmg  is  irom  the  circularof  iMessrs.  Hughes 
and  Ronald,  of  Liverpool. 

It  is  again  our  pleasing  duty  to  give  a favourable 
report  of  lhe  wool  trade  for  the  past  year.  The  ex! 
tension  of  our  commerce  with  the  east,  which  has 
been  during  the  year  more  fully  developed,  an  in- 
creased colonial  demand,  with  a fully  average  general 
export  trade,  have  all  contributed  to  give  a tone  of 
confidence  and  steadiness  to  business;  but,  more  than 
all,  the  recurrence  of  another  abundant  harvest  has 
accomplished  this  result,  by  giving  cheap  food  and 
full  employment  to  the  operative  masses.  We  have, 
consequently,  to  notice  in  the  home  trade  a vigour 
and  enlargement  to  which  it  has  for  a long  period 
been  a stranger.  One  cause  of  this  satisfactory  state 
of  trade  may  be  traced  to  the  very  moderate  prices 
of  the  raw  materials,  principally  used  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  such  us  cotton,  (vvtiicn  is  extensively 
used  for  mixed  fabrics,)  oils,  indigo,  &c  A most 
important  amelioration  lias  been  effected  by  the  en- 
lightened and  liberal  policy  of  the  govern, nent,  in 
totally  remitting  the  import  duty  on  sheep’s  wool1 
i he  repeal  of  this  impost,  which  pressed  so  unequally 
on  low  qualities,  and  heavily  on  all  by  limiting  the 
supply,  came  into  operation  in  May  last;  and  itis 
must  gratifying  to  state,  that  the  good  effects  antici- 
pated from  tne  measure  have  so  far  been  fully  reali- 
zed by  a much  more  extended  assortment  and  lioeral 
supply  of  low  foreign  wools.  This,  too,  has  been 
accomplished  witliout  injuriously  affecting  the  quoj 
talions  of  such  domestic  wools  as  seemed  most  liaoie 
vo  sutler  by  tne  competition.  Scotch  and  other  low 
vonls  of  home  growth  have  continued  firm  through 
out,  and  steadily  in  demand,  'lhe  trade  ackn  w- 
edges  tins  concession  as  a great  o..  n,  , • ij.l 
npurtaiice  ol  which  is  as  yet  only  slightly  indicated. 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  wool  trade  for  the 
past  year  is  the  very  considerable  increase  of  import? 
amounting  as  nearly  as  we  can  etecertain,  intbe’ 
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nee  of  ''•fficial  returns  to  the  close  of  the  year,  to 
twenty  millions  of  pounds  weight,  or  to  50  per  cent, 
on  the  import  of  1843,  and  20  per  cent,  on  the 
average  import  of  the  three  preced  ing  years.  At 
first  sight,  lh is  large  increase  may  appear  excessive; 
but  it  has  been  fully  counterbalanced  and  absorbed 
by  the  immense  increase  in  the  export  of  woollen 
goods  and  yarns,  in  amount  exceeding  two  millions 
sterling,  or  30  per  cent  on  the  exports  of  1843.  Since 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  act  came  into  force,  we  have 
not  the  same  means  as  formerly  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  wools  in  stock,  but,  considering  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  exports,  and  the  fully  commensurate 
increase  of  consumption  at  borne,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  general  stock  of  wool  in  the  country  at  the 
close  of  the  year  does  not  exceed,  if  it  reaches  the 
amount  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  general  steadiness  of  prices,  during  the  year,  is 
a feature  worthy  of  remark.  It  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  manufacturers,  and  inspires  confidence  for  the 
future,  that  they  have  throughout  steadily  resisted 
any  undue  advance  of  prices,  curtailing  their  produc- 
tion on  the  first  appearance  of  cessation  in  demand, 
and  generally  working  on  moderate  stocks  of  raw 
material. 

In  Australian  we  have  to  observe  a general  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  wools,  particularly 
in  those  from  Port  Fhilip  and  Van  Die  man's  land, 
which  bid  fair  to  rival  those  from  Sydney.  There  is 
also  a visible  improvement  in  South  Australians, 
though  much  remains  to  be  desired  in  washing  and 
getting  up  the  wools.  The  public  sales  throughout 
the  season  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  returns 
will  prove  highly  gratifyng  to  importers  and  colonists. 
We  trust  it  is  an  earnest  of  returning  prosperity  to 
that  long  depressed  interest.  The  enormous  quantity 
brought  forward  at  the  London  sales,  in  July  and 
October,  was  not  without  its  effect  on  prices,  and,  on 
the  latter  occasion,  a portion  had  to  be  withdrawn. 
This  would  nol  have  occurred  had  the  consignments 
been  more  equally  distributed  between  London  and 
this  port.  We  regret  to  perceive  that  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  sent  to  Liverpool  is  very  trifling,  which 
is  a matter  of  much  surprise,  when  the  manifest  ad- 
vantages of  the  port  are  considered. 

Peruvian  and  Alpaca — Owing  to  the  quotations  on 
the  other  side  being  too  high,  the  import  of  sheep’s 
wool  has  been  unimportant.  There  seems  to  be 
more  disposition  to  send  them  in  the  washed  state, 
which  will  no  doubt  continue,  should  our  market 
offer  encouragement.  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  has  proved  a great  interruption  to  trade. 
This  cause  has  delayed  the  arrivals  to  an  unusually 
late  period.  The  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the 
delay  has  more  particularly  applied  to  Alpaca,  the 
stock  of  which,  both  on  the  spot  and  in  consumers’ 
hands,  has  been  reduced  to  a point  not  before  known. 
The  import  this  year  has  amounted  to  an  average, 
and  the  consumption  we  estimate  at  one  and  a half 
year’s  clip. 

East  India — These  wools  throughout  the  year,  have 
been  in  goon  demand,  at  full  prices.  They  continue 
in  favour  with  the  manufacturers.  More  attention 
has  been  p.,id  to  clearing  them  from  burrs,  but  great- 
er care  snould  be  taken  in  classing  the  qualities. 
There  is  frequently  a mixture  of  several  sorts  in  the 
same  bale.  This  has  been  increasing  of  late,  and 
cannot  be  pointed  out  too  strongly.  Should  it  con- 
tinue, it  will  injuriously  affect  value,  and  destroy 
confidence  in  the  article. 

Russia — The  imports  have  consisted  chiefly  of 
donskoy  fleece,  lambs’  and  Autumn  wools.  They 
have  been  in  limited  request  during  the  year,  and  pi  t- 
ces  have  receded.  More  animation  has  existed  lor 
a few  weeks  past,  arid  at  rather  improving  rales. 

Mediterranean  wools — Here  we  observe  a very  large 
increase  in  tne  import,  but  prices  have  been  well  sus- 
tained, with  a good  demand,  and  the  rates  have  not 
varied  more  than  about  five  per  cent,  throughout. 

We  have  little  to  notice  respecting  our  domestic 
wools  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  varieties,  beyond 
the  gratifying  fact,  that  a steady  legitimate  demand 
has  existed  during  the  year,  at  prices  remunerative 
to  the  grower,  but  not  unduly  enhaneed^by  specula- 
tive operations.  All  our  inquiries  respecting  the 
home  growth  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  tnat  for  eigh- 
teen months  past,  the  consumption  has  exceeded  tiie 
supply;  and  we  believe  that  the  surplus  ot  slock, 
arising  from  the  depression  of  trade  during  the  three 
years  preceding  1843,  is  rapidly  going  into  consump- 
tion. 

Flour  and  wheat  export  of  Ohio.  At  the  close 
of  the  v.  iieat  season,  in  each  year,  we  have  taken 
occasion  to  give  a view -of  the  wheat  production. — 
In  our  last  article  we  estimated  the  production  of 
v.  heat  in  Ohio  at  about  eighteen  millions  of  bushels, 
and  the  export  at  about  eight  millions, — somewhat 
less  than  half.  As  this  is  by  far,  the  largest  crop  and 
the  largest  export  produced  in  any  state  of  the  Union, 


it  is  a very  important  matter  in  the  general  results  of 
commerce. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  the 
statistics  of  several  towns,  enable  us  to  ascertain  very 

nearly  the  exact  amount  of  wheat  export  of  Ohio. 

We  have  compiled  a view  of  the  entire  wheat  trade, 
which  the  reader  will  find  oelow.  Considering  the 
age  of  the  stale  it  is  quite  a remarkable  result. 

Table  ] . Shipments  of  flour— Ohio  canal. 

Portsmouth. 
25,745 
32,(129 
13,546 
13,898 
6,932 
34,134 
62,441 
18.688 
28,736 
35,338 


Years. 

Cleveland. 

Cleveland. 

1835 

387,232 

132.379 

1836 

463,821 

167  431 

1837 

549,141 

203,691 

1838 

1,229  012 

287,565 

1839 

1,515,820 

264.887 

1840 

2,155,407 

505,461 

1841 

1,564,421 

441,425 

IS  42 

1,311.665 

492(711 

1843 

813  536 

577.369 

1844 

976.521 

494,909 

Table  2.  Aggregate  of  wheat. 

7,195 

5.567 

209.957 

415.465 

5,327 

6 725 

88  3 18 

130,654 

10,684 

11.163 

144,233 

282T85 

6,940 

6,750 

Aggregate  bushels  wheat 
(reckoning  a bbl.  of  flour  5 bush.) 

Received  at 


Years. 

Cleveland. 

Portsmouth 

1835 

1,048.827 

129  879 

1836 

1,390,976 

166,544 

1837 

1,567,596 

68,465 

1838 

2,666,337 

71,358 

1839 

2,850,255 

35.760 

1840 

4,682,712 

170,670 

1841 

3,771,546 

440,396 

1842 

3,775.230 

93,440 

1843 

3,700  381 

144,285 

1844 

3,447,046 

177,177 

Table  3. 

Miam  i canal. 

Flour  arrived. 

Wheat. 

Year. 

Bbls. 

Bush. 

1839 

138,120 

1840 

165,762 

97,200 

1641 

118,577 

1842 

74,204 

5,284 

1843 

127,032 

5,893 

1844 

133,544 

13  272 

Table  4.  Musk 

ingum  improver] 

At  Harmer. 

Year. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

1843 

44,258 

5,703 

1844 

39,109 

868 

Table  5. 

Wabash  canal. 

Year. 

Flour. 

Wheat 

1843 

27,154 

151,330 

1844 

26,596 

238,454 

Table  6.  Milan  and  Sandusk 

Milan. 

Sandusky 

Year. 

Flour,  Wheat. 

Flour.  Wheat, 

1844 

10,591  645,835 

36,277  478,21] 

Grand  ag- 
gregate ship- 
ped in  Ohio 
Canal. 
1,178,706 
1,467.520 
1.6.36. 1.-61 
' 2,738,195 
2,876,015 
4.853,382 
4,211,942 
3,868,669 
3.844,666 
3,624,223 

Aggregaet 
in  wheat. 

926,010 

592.885 

376,303 

641.148 

680,992 


Aggregate 

226,993 

196,413 

Aggregate 

237,100 

371,434 


Beef,  bbls. 

Four,  “ 

Oats 

Beans,  minots 
Pork,  bbls. 

Wheat,  minots 
Barley,  do 

Immigration-  A report  made  by  the  secretary 
of  state  in  answer  to  a call  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson 
on  the  23d  tilt,  affords  the  following  statement  of  the 
arrival  of  foreigners. 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE  OF  ARRIVALS. 

Occupation. 

No  occupation 
Children 
Merchants 
Laborers 
Marines 
Mechanics 
Clergy 
Farmers 

Physicians  and  surgeons 
Gentlemen 
All  others 


Total 


Total  of  both  sexes 
Who  came  from — 

United  States 

England  and  Scotland 

Germany 

Ireland 

France 

Spain  and  colonies 
British  Possessions 
Texas 

All  other  places 


Total  of  both  sexes 


Males. 

Females. 

7,140 

21,653 

6.466 

5,711 

4,580 

5 

9.052 

427 

702 

8,415 

236 

135 

11,462 

735 

217 

276 

Ladies  236 

528 

964 

48,978 

29,968 

29,968 

78,941 

Males. 

Females. 

3,418 

1,261 

6,736 

4,679 

11,061 

7,186 

17,749 

12  332 

3,214 

1,750 

S32 

156 

1,353 

714 

1,463 

176 

3,147 

1,714 

48,973 

29,968 

29,968 

78,941  as  above. 


The  fishing  business.  We  are  informed  by  J.  N. 
Stoddard,  Esq.  collector  at  Plymouth,  that  ninety 
vessels  have  been  employed  in  that  district,  during 
the  past  season,  in  this  important  branch  of  our  com- 
merce, belonging  to  the  following  ports; 


Aggregate, 
i, 367,286 

We  have  not  the  returns  of  the  harbours  of  Con- 
eaut,  Fairport,  Black  river,  but  we  know  from 
former  returns  that  not  less  than  a million  of  bushels 
of  wheat  reduced  are  exported  from  these  ports. — 
From  the  port  of  Cincinnati  there  are  shipped  40,000 
barrels  of  flour  more  than  are  received  per  the  Mia- 
mi canal,  which  has  been  received  by  the  Little  Mia- 
mi railroad  and  by  wagons.  From  small  places  on 
the  Ohio  river,  also,  some  flour  is  shipped.  Making 
allowances  for  these,  the  aggregate  shipments  of] 
flour  and  wheat  from  Ohio  in  1844,  when  reduced  to 
wheat,  stands  thus: 

Bushels,  j 
3,624.233  j 
680.992; 
371,434 
J96  4J3 
1,367,386 
200,000 
1,1)09,000 
300,000 


Vessels,  men.  employed.  Qtls.  fish  cau 

Plymonth 

55 

460 

40,800 

Kingston 

17 

140 

12,850 

Duxbury 

12 

70 

5,200 

Scituate 

6 

36 

2,450 

90 

707 

61,300 

Fishing 

bounty  paid 

on  the  above 

vessels,  on 

By  the  Ohio  canal 
“ _ Miami  canal 
“ Wabash  canal 
“ Muskingum  improvement 
From  Milan  and  Sandusky 
“ Cincinnati,  additional 
“ Port6  of  the  lake 
“ Towns  of  the  Ohio 


Grand  aggregate  7,740,458 

It  thus  appears  that  our  original  estimate  of  the 
wheat  export  of  Ohio  (8,000,000  bushels)  was  about 
right.  This  is  ample  bread  stuff  for  one  million  of 
persons.  So  that  the  export  of  wheat  from  Ohio 
feeds  one  million  of  persons  with  staff  of  life.  If  to 
| this  we  were  to  add  the  pork  and  corn  exported,  it 
j will  be  found  that  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  a producing 
j slate,  exports  bread  and  meat  enough  to  support  a 
| population  larger  than  her  own.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  every  family  is  more  than  double  enough 
for  its  own  support.  This  speaks  a volume  for  a 
fertile  soil  and  an  industrious  people.  [Cm.  Citron. 

Exports  from  Canada.  The  Montreal  Gazette 
contains  trie  following  list  of  exports  from  Canada 
for  the  year  1843  and  1844: 

Articles.  1843.  1844. 

Ashes,  pots,  bis.  22.005  ) ,, 

peris  12,982  ) ’ 

Butter,  lbs.  374,460  420,800 


first  day  of  January:  Plymouth,  $15,500;  Kingston, 
$5000:  Duxbury,  $2200;  Soituate,  $1300.  Total, 
$24,000. 

The  oil  and  fish,  when  sold,  will  amount  to  about 
$150,000,  which,  added  to  $24,000  bounty,  gives  us 
the  total  proceeds,  $174,000.  This  amount,  divided 
between  700  men  and  90  vessels,  gives  to  each  but 
a small  sum;  and  were  it  nol  for  the  bounty  paid  by 
the  government,  the  inducement  to  pursue  the  busi- 
ness would  he  very  small.  Boston  Courier. 

Massachusetts — Inspection  offish.  The  total  number 
of  barrels  of  fish  Inspected  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
year  1844.  has  been  as  follows: 

Mackerel  bbls.86,181 

Alewives  6,308 

Shad  1,616 

Salmon  1,754 

All  other  kinds  2,296 


Total  bbls. 98, 215 

The  quantity  of  Mackerel  inspected  was  as  fo! 
lows:  1844.  1843 

No.  1 bbls. 23, 844  32,759 

No.  2 22,515  13,088 

No  3 34,283  18,604 

Total  in  1844  bbls.86  181 

1843  64,451 

1842  75  543 

1841  55,537 

1840  50,992 

Agriculture  eft  Pennsylvania — : Products  of  the 
State. 

Wheat  bu  13,213,077  Corn  bu  14,240.042 
Barley  209,993  Wool  lbs  3,948,563 

Oats  20,641,819  Hops  49,481 

Rye  6,613,873  Wax  33.1t)7 

Buckwheat  2,113,742  Hay  tons  1,311  643 

Potatoes  ' 9,536,636  Hemp  and  flax  2,649| 
The  products  of  1844,  must,  of  course,  with  the 
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natural  increase,  be  much  greater  than  in  ItW'J,  as 
‘'iven  in  the  above  table;  but  the  increase  in  the  quan- 
tities rea  him;  ti  le  water,  does  not  seem  . to  have 
been  as  large  as  tile  growth  of  ihe  western  country 
would  warrant  us  in  anticipating.  The  productions 
of  Ohio  and  other  western  states  intended  for  the 
market  on  the  Atlantic,  generally  are  shipped  as  di- 
rect as  possible  for  New  York,  and  take  the  mute 
through  the  lakes.  The  advantages  of  the  New  York 
market  are  sufficient  to  induce  the  forwarders  to 
await  the  opening  of  our  canals  before  making  their 
shipments.  [ Buffalo  Advert. 

Tide  Water  canal.  We  annex  the  a statement 
giving  the  several  kinds  and  quantities  of  meroh’se 
cleared  at  the  collector’s  office,  Wrightsvitle,  which 
passed  down  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  canal, 
in  1844: 

Susquehanna  and  Tide  I Voter  canal. 

Wheat  bu  463,018  Leather  lbs  654,976 


Corn,  rye,  oats 
and  other  gr. 
Grass,  flax  & 
other  seeds 
Flour  bbls. 
Whiskey 
Bacon 
Tobacco 
Bulter'&  cheese 
Lard  & tallow 
Wool 
Feathers 
Hemp  and  cot- 
ton 

Other  products 
of  agriculture 
Pig  iron,  tons 
2240  lbs 
Bar  iron  and 
nails  do 
Blooms  T.  2464 
lbs. 

Castings  lbs 


243,080 

20.239 
71,104 
97105 
lbs.  2,178,787 
879,845 
417,531 
314  968 
219,745 
30,616 

142,087 

277,847 

11,972 

3,073 

2,276 
489,376 


Saw’d  lumber, 
superficial  ft.  20,747  394 
Shingles  No  1 661,586 
Slaves  176,000 

Other  manufac- 
tured articles, 
furniture,  ag- 
ricultural im- 
plements &c.  677,774 
Bituminous  coal. 

2244  lbs  7,547 

Anthracite  do 
do.  53,646 

Limestone,  pr’h 
250  feet  8,700 

Iron  ore  ton  240 
lbs  2.842' 

Lime  bu  99,100 

Rags  lbs  301  993 

Bark  cds.  2 088 
Hoop  poles  No  155,000 
Timber  cubic  ft  105,280 
Boats,  cleared 

No  3,847 


Tolls  received  at  that  office  $59,531  61 
The  movement  of  produce  and  merchandise  on 
this  canal  the  past  season  has  not  been  very  great. 

The  canal  passes  through  a section  of  country  ca- 
pable of  producing  a surplus  of  articles  greater  than 
included  in  this  table;  whereas  the  amounts  transpor- 
ted were,  no  doubt,  in  a great  measure  the  produc- 
tions of  sections  of  country  west  of  the  termination 
of  this  canal.  The  products  of  Pennsylvania  alone, 
cannot  be  estimated,  or  the  quantity  forwarded  to 
market  from  that  stele  distinguished.  The  census 
of  1840  gives  the  following  quantities  of  agricultu- 
ral paoducts  raised  in  Pennsylvania  in  1839. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

February  6.  The  joint  resolution  rescinding  the 
resolution  of  the  11th  September,  1841,  so  far  as  to 
waive  the  necessity  of  the  assent  of  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee in  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  a naval 
depot  at  Memphis,  was  read  and  passed. 

The  bill  to  reduce  and  regulate  the  rates  of  post- 
age was  then  taken  up,  and  variously  amended. 

After  an  executive  session  ( he  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  7.  Mr.  Walker,  from  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  two  houses,  reported  a plan  by 
■which  liie  votes  cast  for  president  and  vice  president 
shall  be  counted  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  Februa- 
ry; arid  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial  from  Mercer 
county,  Pennsylvania,  asking  that  all  laws  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  rclahng  to  slavery,  in  force  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  abolished,  arid  that  slavery 
be  abolished  in  Florida;  also  a memorial  praying  that 
a portion  of  Oregon  be  set  apart  for  colonizing  a 
part  oi  tne  black  population  of  Pennsylvania;  also, 
several  petitions  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Tiie  president  pro  tern,  laid  before  (he  senate  a 
communication  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  reply  to  a resolution  heretofore  adopted 
approving  of  the  official  conduct  of  Silas  Reed,  sur- 
veyor general  of  Missouri;  also,  from  the  treasury 
department,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  collection  district  at  Cedar  Keys,  and  express- 
ing tiie  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ashley,  ten  thousand  copies  of 
the  map  ot  1 exas  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the  day— 
the  bill  reducing  the  rales  of  postage,  etc.  J 

February  8.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Birritn,  the  se- 
nate took  up  a joint  resolution  from  the  eonmitlee 
on  the  judiciary,  providing  for  appeals  in  certain 


cases  of  bankruptcy.  Mr.  B.  regarded  the  bill  as 
urgent  and  j — ,1  its  claim  upon  tne  immediate 

consideration  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Hnyivood  opposed  Ihe  bill,  and  a general  de- 
bate arose  upon  its  merits  between  Messrs.  Berrien, 
Clioale,  Dickinson  and  others.  The  bill  was  finally 
informally  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  post  office  bill  was  called  up  by  Mr.  Merrick. 
Two  or  three  amendments  were  found  necessary 
in  the  bill,  and  these  being  made,  the  bill  was  read 
through  previous  to  taking  the  question  upon  its  final 
passage. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  opposed  it  as  a 
northern  measure — a manufacturing  measure,  &c. 
His  own  constiluents  did  not  complain  of  tiie  post 
office  tax — and  in  point  of  fact  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
tax.  The  bill  tie  considered  as  a dangerous  inroad 
upon  the  treasury,  and  as  calculated  to  concentrate 
new  and  immense  power  in  the  post  office  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island,  replied  that  the 
people  required  cheap. postage,  and  would  have  it — 
I hat  the  experiment  had  been  tried  in  England,  and 
had  succeeded.  In  regard  to  the  north,  he  said  he 
had  never  seen  or  heard  any  thing  from  the  senator 
that  did  not  embody  a fling  atthe  north  and  northern 
manufacturers.  He  thought  experience  would  prpve 
that  the  bill  was  as  beneficial  to  the  south  as  to  the 
north. 

Mr.  McDuffie  continued  the  debate  and  denounced 
(he  bill,  expressing  his  belief  that  it  would  be  a 
burden  upon  the  treasury,  and  that  the  deficit  during 
the  first  year  would  be  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  he  would  have  preferred  Ihe 
bill  as  it  passed  tiie  committee,  but  as  it  was  he 
would  cordially  support  it,  because  he  believed  that 
with  five  cents  postage  in  a short  time  the  revenue 
would  be  sufficient  to  place  the  post  office  depart- 
ment upon  a permanent  foundation.  A million  from 
the  treasury  would  perhaps  be  necessary  to  make  the 
experiment  perfect,  hut  the  treasury  was  in  a condi- 
tion to  bear  it,  and  the  bill  would  in  his  view  meet 
public  expectation.  Besides,  it  wa=  necessary  to  do 
something.  The  people  were  clamorous  for  reform, 
and  the  department  under  the  present  law  was  not 
able  to  support  itself. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken  upon  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  passed  by  a vote  ef  38 
yeas  to  12  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley.  Atherton, 
Atchison,  Barrow.  Bales,  Berrien,  Bayard,  Demon, 
Breese,  Buchanan,  Choate,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Dickin- 
son, Dix,  Evans,  Fairfield.  Foster,  Francis,  Henderson, 
Huntington,  Johnson,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Niles,  Rives,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Upham, 
Walker,  White,  Woodbury,  Woodbridge — 33 — . 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bagby,  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Haywood, 
Hannesan,  Huger,  Lewis’,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Phelps, 
Sevier,  Semple — 12. 

After  which  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  10.  Mr.  Clioale  presented  petitions 
from  Massachusetts  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dix  presented  petitions  of  a similar  character 
from  New  York.  Also,  petitions  asking  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  this  District. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  presented  a petition  numerously 
signed,  asking  the  passage  of  an  act  that  will  subject 
the  goods  carried  by  steamboats  through  the  straits 
connecting  the  great  lakes,  to  the  same  revenue  that 
is  received  from  the  like  goods  through  Atlantic 
ports. 

Mr.  Dickinson  presented  petitions  from  New  York, 
asking  the  annexation  of  Canada.  They  were  laid 
on  tiie  table. 

Mr.  Dix  presented  a memorial  from  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  New  York,  asking  for  a branch  mint 
in  that  eity. 

Mr.  Haywood  presented  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  North  Carolina,  instructing  their  representa- 
tives to  vote  for  the  just  settlement  of  the  Cherokee 
claims. 


Mr.  Simmons,  from  the  printing  committee,  re- 
ported a resolution  Tor  the  printing  of  20,900  extra 
copies  of  the  Texas  report.  Adopted. 

Mr. .Huger  presented  the  memorial  of  the  Charles- 
ton rail  road  company,  asking  permission  to  import, 
free  of  duty,  sufficient  apparatus  to  test  the  atmos- 
pheric rail  way. 

About  a hundred  private  bills  from  the  house  were 
taken  up.  read  twice  arid  referred. 

General  orders.  The  senate  then  took  up  the  ge- 
naral  orders,  and  considered  the  following  bills, 
winch  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed: 

The  joint  resolution,  amendatory  of  the  resolution 
passed  April  30,  1824,  respecting  the  application  of 
certain  appropriations. 

Tile  bill  to  provide  a free  bridge  across  the  Eastern 
Branch  ol  the  river  Potomac,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Tiie  bill  allowing  drawback  upon  foreign  mer- 
chandise exported  in  the  original  packages. 


The  hill  for  the  organization  of  a company  of  sap- 
pers and  miners. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seth  M.  Leavenworih 
was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Laws  of  the  United  Slates.  The  joint  resolution  au- 
thorising the  attorney  general  to  contract  for  copies 
of  a proposed  edition  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  Stales  being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  Allen  moved  that  the  proposed  publication 
shall  also  include  the  journal  of  the  federal  conven- 
tion and  the  constitutions  of  the  several  stales. 

Mr.  Morehead  did  not  consider  the  additions  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  from  Ohio  as  important  ones. 
Mr.  M.  spoke  in  so  low  a tone  of  voice  as  to  be  in- 
audible to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Clioale  hoped  the  senator  frooi  Ohio  would 
not  press  his  amendment,  which  might  embarrass 
the  progress  of  the  resolution,  without,  in  his  opinion, 
rendering  it  more  effective.  The  publication,  as  at 
present  proposed,  and  a greater  quantity  of  matter 
than  had  been  ever  offered  before  at  the  same  price 
was  to  be  supplied.  The  journal  of  tiie  federal  con- 
vention was  of  comparatively  little  value  without 
the  comment  upon  it  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Madison  papers.  The  constitutions  of  the  several 
stales  were  not  necessary  to  the  publication,  because 
the  reference  to  decisions  which  it  would  con'ain 
would  be  to  those  of  the  U.  States,  and  not  to  those 
of  the  separate  states. 

Mr.  Allen  replied,  and  briefly  advocated  his  views; 
but  as  he  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  the  resolution* 
he  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  resolution  was’ 
agreed  to. 

The  exploring  expedition.  The  joint  resolution  for 
distributing  the  work  on  the  exploring  expedition 
was  amended  by  including  Greece  among  the  other 
governments  to  which  a copy  should  be  delivered. 

Mr.  Foster  inquired  why  the  distinction  was  made 
that  France  and  Great  Britain  were  each  to  reseive 
two_  copies,  whilst  all  other  governments  received 
only  one?  Tiie  distinetbn  appeared  to  him  to  be 
invidious,  and  he  asked  the  honorable  senator  from 
Ohio,  who  introduced  the  resolution,  why  the  dis- 
tinction had  been  made? 

Mr.  Tappan  replied  that  France  and  England  were 
the  two  countries  with  which  the  United  Slates  had 
most  extensive  commercial  intercourse,  and  they 
were  also  the  two  countries  which  had  been  the  most 
forward  in  promoting  maritime  discovery  by  expe- 
ditious like  that  to  which  this  publication  referred 

Mr.  Foster  moved  that  two  copies  be  also  presented 
to  the  government  of  Russia;  which  was  agreed  to 

French  spoliation  bill.  The  bill  to  provide  for  the 
ascertainment  of  claims  of  American  citizens  for 
spoliations  prior  to  the  3.1st  day  of  July,  180J  was 
called  up  by  Mr.  Choate,  who  offered  a substitute  of 

some  lengtn.  Its  essenlial  provisions  are 

That  satisfaction  shall  be  made;  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  sucli  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  legal  representatives  as 
had  valid  claims  to  indemnity  upon  the  French ’go- 
vernment, arising  out  of  illegal  captures,  detentions 
confiscations,  &c.  committed  prior  to  the  ratification 
of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the 
French  republic,,  concluded  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1800:  provided  that' the  provisions  cf  this  act 
shall  not  extend  to  such  claims  as  are  stipulated  for 
and  embraced  in  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  French  Republic,  concluded  on  Ihe 
30th  o(  April,  1803,  and  lor  the  liquidation  and  pay- 
ment whereof  provision  is  made  in  said  convention- 
nor  to  sucii  claims  as  were  allon ed  and  paid,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  concluded  on 
tiie  22d  of  February,  1819;  nor  lo  such  cl  ' 


aims  as 
o vi- 
es and 


were  allowed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  p-. 
sions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
France,  concluded  on  the  4th  of  Julv  183L  and 
provided,  also,  that  in  all  cases  of  transfer  or  as- 
signment, no  claimant  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  an 
amount  beyond  the  consideration  paid,  and  interest 
thereon. 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  Ihe  aei,  and  to  ascertain  the  full  amount 
and  validity  of  said  claims,  three  commissioners  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  president,  by  and  with  ihe  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  who  shall  meet  at  the 
city  of  Washington  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
August  next,  and,  within  the  space  of  two  years  from 
the  time  oftheir  first  meeting,  shall  receive,  examine 
and  decide  upon  tiie  amount  and  validity  of  all  the 
claims  included  within  the  description  above  mea- 
tioned. 

That  the  award  of  all  such  claims  as  may  be  ad- 
mitted and  adjusted  by  the  said  commissioners,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars’  shall 
be  paid  pro  rata;  and  that  the  commissioners,  acting 
upon  that  principle,  shall  ascertain  and  fix  the 
amount  to  be  paid  upon  each  award. 
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That  the  sum  of  five  million  dollars  appropriated 
by  the  bill  shall  be  in  full  discharge  of  all  claims  for 
compensation  for  the  class  of  cases  provided  for  in 
the  act;  and  that  no  claim  or  memorial  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  commissioners,  unless  accompanied  by 
a release  and  discharge  of  the  United  States  from 
all  other  and  further  compensation  that  he,  she,  or 
they  may  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  Choate,  advocated  his  amendment  in  an  im- 
pressive speech,  which  occupied  about  an  hour  in 
its  delivery,  after  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third 
readmg.by  the  following  vole: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Ashley.  Barrow,  Bavard,  Berrien, 
Buchanan,  Choate,  Clayton,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fairfield, 
Francis,  Huntington,  Johnson,  Merrick,  Miller.  Niles. 
Phelps,  rurter,  Sevier,  Simmons.  Sturgeon,  Upham, 
W liiie,  W ’^ridt/e  Wnodburv— 26. 

NAYS’— M^s  ■ rs  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Benton, 
Breese,  C olquttt.  Dickinson,  l)ix,  Hannegan.  Huger, 
Lewis,  M Lutfie,  Mancum,  Tappan,  Walker — 16. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  11.  The  joint  resolution  of  the  hnu-e 
to  print  1500  copies  of  R.  Greenhow’s  Oregon  being 
taken  up,  Mr  Allen,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the 
table.  Mr.  A's.  motion  was  rejected,  by  a vote  of 
30  to  18,  and 

The  resolution  was  passed. 

T he  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  French  spoliations 
prior  to  1801,  coming  up  on  its  passage,  was,  on  mo, 


Mr.  McClelland,  from  the  same  committee,  re- 
ported a bill  making  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a canal  around  the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  and  for 
the  improvemen*  of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  river; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  ihe-whnle  on  the  stale  of  ihe  union. 

Mr.  H.  Williams,  from  the  same  committee,  re- 
ported a bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a custom  house,  at  Savannah,  Georgia; 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Douglass,  from  the  committee  on  the  judicia- 
ry, reported  a bill  regulating  the  salaries  of  the  dis- 
trict judges  of  the  district  of  Illinois  and  Indiana; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 

Mr.  Burke,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  a resolution  of  the  two  houses,  report- 
ed 'hat  they  will  assemble,  in  (lie  house  at  12  o’clock 
on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  February,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counting  the  votes  cast  for  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  St  ites— one  person  to 
be  appointed  on  the  pact  of  the  senate,  and  two  on 
the  part  ot  the  house — the  result  to  he  declared  by 
the  president  of  the  senate,  and  the  proceedings,  to- 
gether with  the  list  of  votes,  to  be  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  two  houses.  He  suggested  that  it 
lie  upon  the  table  for  the  present,  until  the  senate 
shall  have  acted  upon  the  report. 

Mr.  Simpson,  from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs, 


lion  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  postponed  until  Thursday  next.  ; rePorte'1  a Ml  to  preserve  the  public  steamships,  by 
n.i  _ u:n  ...  _ , the  a dd  ication  of  Ranh  and  Rnrnam’c  coroio 


The  bill  to  organise  a company  of  sappers  and  mi- 
ners was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Also,  the  bill  for  a free  bridge  across  the  Potomac. 


the  application  of  Raub  and  Rarnam’s  safety  valves, 
to  prevent  explosions,  collapsing  of  flues,  and  ex- 
tingishment  of  fires;  whicn  was  read  twice  and  re- 


The  bill  from  the  judiciary  committee  providing  j commlttee  l^e  whole  on  the  state  of 

for  the  distribution  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 


the  union. 

Mr.  Duncan,  from  the  committee  on  territories, 
reported  a bill  making  appropriation  for  paying  the 
expenses  attending  the  session  of  the  general  assem- 
, , , ...  bly  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  in  December, 

The  bill  for  the  appointment  of  assistant  pursers  1342,  and  January,  1813;  which  was  read  twice  and 
1 the  navy  was  rejected  by  a vole  of  rpipm.,1  1,,  ,,r  iho  <■.!,. ,1... 


court  was  called  up  by  Mr.  Dayton,  and  opposed  by 
Mr.  Allen,  and 

It  was  passed  by  a vote  of  26  to  19. 


and  surgeons  in  the  navy  was  rejected  by 
16  to  21. 

A bill  providing  for  the  transmission  of  mails  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  was 
also  passed  without  a division. 

The  Dubuque  claim  was  the  subject  of  further  dis- 
cussion between  Messrs.  Phelps,  Bngby,  and  Hender- 

son-  */.  fnoTe(i  lhe  indefinite  postponement  of ! citizens  of  Baltimore,  with  reference  to  the  defence 

the  bill,  which  motion  prevailed  by  a vole  of  19  to 
16. 

The  bill  from  the  house  authorizing  the  postmas- 
ter general  to  make  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails 
upon  railroads  without  advertising,  was  passed. 

The  senate  adjourned. 


reierred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  1 
of  the  union. 

Mr.  Stetson,  from  Ihe  committee  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  reported  a bill  to  alter  the  corporate 
limits  of  Georgetown,  and  it  was  read  a third  lime  j 
arid  passed. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Md.,  presented  a memorial  from 


of  that  city;  which  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  slate  of  the  union. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the 
whole,  and  took  up  the  private  calendar. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb  9.  A joint  resolution  of  the  se- 
Febrcary  12-  The  reading  of  the  journal  of  the  ' nale,  smpendmg  the  act  in  relation  to  sites  for  naval 
preceding  day,  on  motion,  was  di-pensed  with.  depots,  &c.  was  passed,  authorising  a commencement 

A message  wa9  received  from  tile  house  of  repre-  of  the  naval  depot  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  French,  their  clerk,  acquainting  j A bill  in  relation  to  Virginia  land  warrants  and 
the  senate  that  the  house  were  ready  to  receive  ttie  . authorising  five  years  for  the  location  of  the  same, 
senate,  and  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  joint  re-  I was  passed 


solution  to  count  the  electoral  voles  for  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  senate  then,  with  the  president  pro  tern-,  at- 
tended by  the  secretary  and  its  officers,  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  representatives;  and  at  half  past  one 
o’clock,  returned  to  the  senate  chamber. 

Mr.  Walker,  from  the  joint  committee,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  lurther  execution  of  the  order,  suomitted 


A large  number  of  private  bills  were  then  passed 
and  sent  to  the  senate,  including  several  which  had 
before  passed  the  senate. 

The  calendar  having  been  cleared  of  bills  not  ob- 
jected to,  the  debalaole  bills  were  taken  from  the 
speaker’s  table. 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sureties  of  Samuel 
Swartwout  was  taken  up,  and  gave  rise  to  an  ex- 


a resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  of!  tended  debate  between  Messrs.  Saunders,  of  N.  C., 


one  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  to  join  such  committee 
as  might  be  appointed  0.1  the  part  cf  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, to  wait  on  the-president  and  vice  pre- 
sident elect  to  notify  them  of  their  election;  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  W.  was  appointed  by  the 
chair  on  the  part  of  the  senate. 

The  senate,  after  a few  moments,  then  adjourned 
until  to-morrow. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Feb.  6.  The  Indian  appropriation  bil 
was  taken  up  in  committee  ot  the  whole  house,  and 
after  the  adoption  of  various  amendments,  and  the 
evincementof  much  mutual  asperity  between  Messrs. 
Black,  of  Ga.,  and  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  in  relation  to 
the  indemnification  of  slave-masters  for  the  loss  of 
slaves  which  were  allowed  to  accompany  the 
Seminoles  to  the  west,  was  finally  passed  in 
committee,  reported  to  the  iiouse,  its  amendments 
concurred  in,  and  the  bill  passed  and  sent  to  the  se- 
nate. The  house  adjourned. 

t Friday,  Feb.  7.  Committees  were  called  for  re- 
ports, and  the  following  among  many  others,  were 
made,  viz: 

Mr.  Phasnix,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
reported  back  the  senate  bill  enacting  that  hereafter 
no  revenue  cutler  or  steamer  shall  be  purchased  or 
built  unless  an  appropriation  shall  first  be  made  by 
law,  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 


Payne,  of  Ala.,  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio,  and  others.  A 
moLion  was  made  to  lay  tne  bill  upon  the  table, 
which  prevailed,  ayes 96,  noes  58. 

A mution  was  made'to  re-consider,  and  the  consi- 
deration of  this  motion  was  postponed  until  Monday 
next. 

The  house  then  took  up  a bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
heirs  and  representatives  of  Ja  nes  C.  Watson,  in- 
volving slave  property  of  tne  Creek  Indians.  The 
bill  was  warmly  defended  and  oppused — Mes-rs. 
Adams,  Stephens,  Giddings,  Belser,  Dickey  and  others 
taking  part  in  the  debate. 

Pending  a motion  made  by  Mr.  Adams,  that  the 
bill  lie  upon  the  table,  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  10.  This  being  one  of  the  days 
set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  bills  relating  ex- 
clusively to  the  territories,  numerous  bills  of  that 
character  were  considered  in  committee  of  the 
whole. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  union 
was  taken  up,  but  no  definitive  action  was  had. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Duncan,  directing  an  inqui- 
ry into  the  expediency  of  requesting  Professor 
Morse  to  invent  a more  expeditious  inode  of  taking 
the  yeas  and  nays,  was  taken  up  and  auopted. 

Mr.  Owen,  proposed  a substitute  for  the  Smithso- 
nian bill.  Referred  to  the  library  committee. 

Florida  and  Iowa.  A motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Aaron  V.  Brown  mat  the  committee  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  hill  to  authorise  the  people  of 


the  territories  of  Iowa  and  Florida  to  form  a consti- 
tution and  state  goveanment,  and  for  the  admission 
of  such  states. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
read  byth-  clerk,  a debate  arose  on  amendments 
proposed  by  Messrs.  Relfe  and  Duncan,  respecting  the 
boundary  of  the  proposed  slate  of  Iowa;  which  de- 
bate was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Relfe,  A V. 
Brown.  Brengle.  Dodge,  Duncan,  and  Vinton,  and  had 
not  terminated  when  ihe  co'nmilte.e  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  to  the  house  the  bills  which  had 
passed  in  committee. 

Mr.  French  was  permitted  to  present,  out  of  time, 
a memorial  of  Amos  Kendall,  piaving  congress  to 
pass  an  act  io  indemnify  him  for  the  damages  reco- 
vered against  him  for  certain  acts  done  by  him  in  his 
late  official  capacity  of  postmaster  general  of  the 
United  SlRtes.  [Believed  to  be  the  Stockton  and 
Stokes  case.  T.'it:  reporter  qould  not  hear  the  state- 
ment given  by  Mr.  French  ] 

The  memorial  was  read  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary.  And  the  house  adjourned 
until  to  .morrow,  11  o’clock  A.  M. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  11.  This  day  being  chiefly  devot- 
ed to  the  territorial  business,  the  following  bills  were 
passed. 

To  issue  patents  for  lots  sold  at  Mineral  Point. 

To  construct  a harbor  at  Southport,  Wisconsin. 

To  erect  a light  house  at  Southport,  on  Lake  Mi- 
chigan. 

Setting  off  town3  in  Wisconsin,  and  amending  acts 
setting  oil  Burlington  and  other  towns. 

An  act  providing  for  the  payment  of  military  ser- 
vices in  Florida. 

Two  acts  providing  for  internal  improvements  in 
Iowa  and  in  Florida.  Also  for  improvements  in 
Wisconsin.  Also  gr  .nting  quanlilies  of  laud  for  the 
improvement  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 

To  pay  the  expenses  of  the  legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

An  act  relating  to  the  Iowa  militia  was  laid  upon 
the  table— ayes  107,  Does  49. 

Iowa  and  Florida.  Tile  ti.ll  to  authorise  the  peo- 
ple of  Fionda  and  Iowa  to  form  stale  constitutions, 
and  for  their  admission  into  the  union,  having  been 
taken  up  on  yesterday  was  larlher  debated  on  to- 
day. The  debate  was  of  sufficient  interest  to  de- 
mand a more  full  report  than  our  present  space  ad- 
mits of. 

The  following  were  adopted  as  the  bounds  of 
Iowa. 

‘•Bounded  by  the  Mississippi  on  the  east;  by  a pa- 
rallel of  latitude  passing  through  Hie  mouth  oi  me 
Munkals  or  Blue-Earth  river  on  ttie  north,  by  a me- 
ridian line,  running  equi-dislant  from  tne  7ui  and 
18m  degrees  ol  longitude  west  from  Washington,  on 
ttie  west;  and  by  the  northern  buuudary  of  Missouri 
on  the  south.” 

The  section  providing  for  the  ultimate  formation 
of  two  stales  111  Florida  was  stricken  out,  and  an 
amendment  having  been  offered  oy  Mr.  Morse,  of 
Me.,  that  the  section  of  the  territorial  constitution 
denying  to  the  general  assembly  any  power  to  pass 
laws  for  Hie  emancipation  of  slaves,  shall  be  strick- 
en out  previous  to  the  admission  into  tne  union, 
some  deoate  ensued.  Without  arriving  at  a deci- 
sion, tne  iiouse  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  l2.  Mr.  Bowlin,  on  leave,  pre- 
sented a memorial  ol  me  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  calling  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  those  citizens  ot  the 
United  Stales  who  have  gone  to  tile  Oregon  territo- 
ry, and  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  extending  the  laws 
01  the  United  States  over-  that  territory,  in  order 
that  our  citizens  emigrating  thither  may  enjoy  that 
personal  freedom  and  those  political  rights  mat  are 
guarantied  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States.  Laid  on  the  laole. 

Mr.  Ellis,  on  leave,  reported  two  bills  from  the 
committee  on  toreign  affairs,  viz: 

A Dili  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  E.  Green,  by  al- 
lowing him  #1,069  45,  for  services  as  charge  d’af- 
faires in  Mexico; 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  Armani]  T.  Donnet,  by  al- 
lowing him  $3,U6d  86,  for  services  as  charge  d’af- 
faires in  Portugal. 

These  bills  were  read  and  committed. 

Communications Jrom  departments.  The  Speaker  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  sundry  executive  communica- 
tions, viz: 

A message  from  the  president  of  the.  U.  Slates, 
transmitting,  in  answer  to  a resolution  of  the  31st 
ultimo,  a report  from  the  secretary  oi  stale,  together 
with  copies  of  documents  relating  to  the  call  ol  the 
Iiouse  for  any  further  communications  winch  may 
nave  passed  uetween  the  governments  of  the  Uimed 
Slates  and  Great  Britain  respecting  the  surrender  of 
fugitive  criminals  irom  Fionda,  under  the  late  trea- 
ty, commonly  called  me  Astiaurton  treaty.  Reler- 
ed  to  the  committee  on  toreign  affair*. 
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Also  reports  from  the  secretary  of  stale,  on  the 
alleged  errors  ol  census;  from  the  secretary  of  war 
on  the  progress  made  in  fortifying  the  Florida  reefs, 
Major  D.  Graham’s  survey  of  the  Oliverian  canal 
route,  and  army  register  for  1845;  Irom  the  secreta- 
ry of  navy,  the  naval  register  lor  1845;  from  the 
treasury  department,  on  the  public  moneys  due  from 
C.  J.  McNulty,  clerks  of  navy  department  and  their 
salaries,  tinancial  relations  with  the  Chickasaws, 
and  statement  of  the  cause  of  delay  of  furnishing 
the  annual  statements  of  the  commerce  of  U.  S.; 
and  from  the  post  office  department  a report  of  the 
number  and  names  of  clerks  in  the  general  post 
office  department.  All  referred. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a free 
bridge  across  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Reding,  laid  on  the  table  by 
yeas  1 10,  nays  67. 

Senate  bills.  The  bills  and  resolutions  on  the 
Speaker’s  table  were  taken  up,  read  the  first  and  se- 
cond time,  and  severally  referred,  as  follows: 

The  bill  for  the  organization  of  a company  of 
sappers,  miners,  and  pontoniers.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  military  afiairs. 

The  bill  allowing  drawback  upon  foreign  mer- 
chandise exported  in  the  original  packages  to  Chi- 
huahua and  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  commerce. 

The  joint  resolution,  amendatory  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  April  30,  1844,  respecting  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  appropriations  heretofore  made. 
Referred  to  the  committee  on  military  afiairs. 

Counting  the  voles  for  president  and  vice  president. 
This  is  the  day  appointed  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States, passed  March  1,  1792,  for  opening  and  count- 
ing the  votes  of  the  electors  of  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is  prescribed 
“that  the  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors of  president  and  vice  president  shall  then  be 
counted.” 

By  the  act  of  March  1,  1792,  it  is  enacted  that 
congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  February,  1793,  and  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  February  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the 
electors,  and  the  certificates  of  the  electors,  or  so 
many  of  them  as  shall  have  been  received,  shall  then 
be  opened,  the  votes  counted,  and  the  persons  who 
shall  fill  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president 
ascertained  and  declared,  agreeably  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

On  the  — — of  January  ultimo,  the  two  houses  ap- 
pointed a joint  committee  to  ascertain  and  report  a 
mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  president  and  vice 
president,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election. 

On  the  report  of  that  committee  the  two  houses 
came  to  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  Taut  ihe  iwo  houses  will  assemble  in  the 
chamber  ot  tile  house  ol  representaiives  oil  Wednesday, 
the  12m  day  of  February,  1845,  at  12  o’clock;  and  the 
president  ot  the  senate  shall  be  presiding  olficet;  that 
one  parson  beappoimed  leller  on  the  part  of  the  senate, 
and  two  on  the  part  ol  tire  house  ol  representatives,  to 
make  a list  of  the  votes  as  they  slftll  be  declared;  that 
the  result  shall  be  declared  to  die  president  of  the  sen- 
ate, who  shall  announce  the  slate  of  the  vote  and  the 
person s electee  to  the  t»o  houses,  asaforesaid,  which 
shall  be  deemed  a declaration  of  the  persons  elected 
presidentand  vice  president  of  ihe  United  States;  and, 
together  who  a list  of  votes,  be  emered  on  the  journals 
ol  the  two  hou-es. 

Robert  J.  Walker,  senator  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, was  appointed  teller  on  the  part  of  the  sen- 
ate. 

Edmund  Burke,  representative  from  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  John  P.  Kennedy,  representa- 
tive lrom  the  slate  of  Maryland,  were  appointed  tel- 
lers on  the  part  of  the  house  of  representatives.  j 
At  12  o’clock  to-day  the  following  order  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Brodhead,  and  adopted  by  the  house. 

Ordered,  That  the  clerk  inform  the  senate  that  the 
bouse  of  representatives  is  ready  to  receive  the  sen 
ate,  and  to  proceed  in  opening  the  certificates  and 
counting  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

i’ne  clerk  ol  the  house  having  delivered  said  mes- 
sage to  toe  senate,  and  having  returned: 

The  senate  entered  the  hall  of  the  house  in  the 
following  order.  1'he  sergeant  at-arms  in  front;  then 
the  president  of  the  senate,  with  the  secretary  on  his 
left,  with  a page  bearing  a morocco  box,  containing 
the  certificates  of  the  voles  of  the  electors;  then  the 
senators,  two  and  two. 

The  senate  was  met  at  the  south  door  of  the  Ro- 
tundo  by  the  sergeaul-at-arms  ol  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, who  conducted  the  procession  into  the 
ball  and  down  the  broad  aisle.  The  president  ot  the 


senate  was  received  by  the  speaker  on  the  steps  of 
the  platform  on  which  his  seat  is  raised,  who  con- 
• ducted  him  to  his  seal  as  the  presiding  offi  -er  of  the 
joint  meeting — the  speaker  taking  a seat  at  his  left. 

; The  secretary  of  the  seijate  was  sealed  at  the  right 
end  of  the  table  of  the  clerk  of  the  house;  the  clerk 
at  the  opposite  end.  The  tellers  took  seats  at  the 
clerk’s  table,  in  front  of  the  presiding  officer — Mr. 
Walker,  the  teller  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  in  the 
centre,  and  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
tellers  on  the  part  of  the  house,  on  his  right  and 
left. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  senate  occupied  a seat 
at  the  right  of  and  below  the  president  of  the  senate; 
the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  house  occupying  a cor- 
responding position  on  the  left  of  the  speaker. 

The  senators  took  the  seals  prepared  for  them  in 
the  large  circular  area  in  front  of  the  clerk’s  table. 

When  the  senate  entered  the  hall  the  speaker  and 
members  rose  and  remained  standing  until  the  se- 
nate were  seated. 

The  ladies’  gallery  was  filled  almost  exclusively 
with  ladies,  and,  as  it  could  not  contain  all,  a large 
■ number  had  to  be  accommodated  in  the  gentlemen’s 
gallery.  The  entire  galleries  were  densely  filled 
I with  spectators. 

The  joint  meeting  being  organized,  the  presiding 
officer  (the  president  of  the  senate)  rose  and  an- 
nounced the  purpose  for  which  the  two  houses  of 
congress  had  assembled  ir<  joint  meeting. 

He  then  proceeded  to  break  the  seals  of  the  en- 
velopes in  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  were  en- 
closed, commencing  with  the  state  of  Maine;  and, 
having  merely  broken  the  seal,  he  rose  and  handed 
the  paper  to  the  tellers,  saying: 

“/  deliver  to  you,  gentlemen  tellers,  the  votes  of  the 
electors  of  the  slate  of  Maine  for  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  that  the  same  may  be  count- 
ed.” 

The  same  ceremony  was  observed  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  senate  in  opening  and  delivering  to  the 
tellers  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  all  the  states. 

The  superscription  on  the  envelope,  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  votes  of  the  electors,  with  every  pa- 
per contained  within  the  same,  were  read  through- 
out by  one  or  other  of  the  tellers,  taking  it  alternate- 
ly, the  teller  on  the  part  of  the  senate  having  com- 
menced with  the  state  of  Maine. 

The  tellers  having  read,  counted,  and  made  dupli- 
cate lists  of  the  votes,  which  lists  they  compared 
with  each  other,  and,  being  found  to  agree,  they 
were  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  by 
whom  they  were  read  to  the  joint  meeting,  and  are 
as  follows: 

List  of  votes  for  president  and  vice  president  of  the  Unit  - 

ed  Slates  for  four  years,  commencing  March  4,  1845. 


| Number  of  voters  of  each  state. 

STATES. 

For 

President. 

For 

V.  President. 

James  Knox  Polk,  of  1 
I Tennessee. 

j Henry  Clay, of  Kentucky,  j 

George  Mifflin  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania  . 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
of  New  York. 

9 

Maine 

9 

_ 

9 

6 

New  Hampshire 

6 

- 

6 

- 

12 

Massachusetts 

- 

12 

- 

12 

4 

Rhode  Island 

- 

4 

- 

4 

6 

Connecticut 

- 

6 

6 

6 

Vermont 

- 

6 

_ 

6 

36 

New  York 

36 

- 

36 

_ 

7 

New  Jersey 

- 

7 

• 

7 

26 

Pennsylvania 

26 

- 

26 

3 

Delaware 

- 

3 

3 

8 

Maryland 

- 

8 

- 

8 

17 

Virginia 

17 

- 

17 

- 

11 

North  Carolina 

- 

11 

- 

11 

9 

South  Carolina 

9 

_ 

9 

- 

10 

Georgia 

10 

- 

10 

- 

12 

Kentucky 

12 

- 

12 

13 

Tennessee 

- 

13 

— 

13 

23 

Ohio 

- 

23 

- 

23 

6 

Louisiana 

6 

- 

6 

- 

6 

Mississippi 

6 

- 

6 

- 

1* 

indiaria 

12 

— 

12 

— 

5 

Illinois 

9 

- 

9 

— 

9 

Alabama 

9 

- 

9 

7 

Missouri 

7 

- 

7 

— 

3 

Arkansas 

3 

- 

3 

— 

'5 

Michigan 

5 

- 

5 

- 

275 

170 

105 

170  1 

105 

RECAPITULATION. 

Whole  number  of  votes  given  275 

Necessary  to  a choice  138 

For  President: 

James  Knox  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  received  170 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  “ 105 


275 

For  Vice  President: 

George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  received  170 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  N.  York,  “ 10* 

275 

The  president  of  the  senate  then  announced  the 
result  to  the  joint  meeting,  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  law  of  March  1,  1792,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  — - instant,  made  the  following 
declaration: 

“1  do  declare  that  James  K-  Polk,  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  having  a majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  votes  of  the  electors  of  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  president,  is  duly  elect- 
ed president  of  the  United  Stales  lor  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  4lh  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
1845. 

“And  I do  further  declare  that  George  M. 
Dallas,  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  having  a ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  votes  of  the  electors 
of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  Slates 
for  vice  president,  is  duly  elected  vice  president  of 
the  United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  with 
the  4th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1845.” 

The  president  of  the  senate  then  announced  that, 
as  the  business  for  which  the  two  house  of  congress 
had  assembled  in  joint  meeting  had  been  gone  through 
with,  he  declared  the  meeting  dissolved;  and  there- 
upon 

The  senate  withdrew  in  the  order  in  which  it  en- 
tered the  hall;  the  principal  clerk  of  the  senate  bear- 
ing the  votes  of  the  electors  and  one  of  the  duplicate 
lists  to  the  senate  chamber,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
archives  of  that  body. 

Whilst  the  senate  was  retiring  from  the  hall,  the 
speaker  and  members  of  the  house  rose  and  remain- 
ed standing. 

The  senate  being  withdrawn,  the  speaker  took  his 
chair  and  the  house  resumed  its  session. 

Mr.  Burke,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  to 
ascertain  and  report  a mode  of  examining  the  votes 
for  presidentand  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of  their  election, 
in  further  execution  of  the  duties  with  which  they 
were  charged,  reported  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  two  members  of  the 
house  be  appointed  by  that  body,  to  join  a committee  of 
one  member  of  the  senate  to  be  appointed  by  that  bouy, 
to  wait  on  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  and  inform 
him  that  he  lias  been  duly  elected  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  four  years,  commencing  with  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1845;  and  also,  to  wait  on  George  M.  Dallas, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  inform  him  that  he  has  been  duly 
elected  vice  president  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  4th  day  of  March,  1845. 

The  resolution  was  read  and  adopted,  and 

The  house  adjourned. 


“ANNEXATION”  IN  IHE  NORTH, 


IN  SENATE,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  3. 

Mr.  Porter  presented  a memorial,  numerously 
signed  by  citizens  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  which  was 
read  at  the  secretary’s  table,  as  follows: 

To  the  senate  and 

house  of  representatives  of  the  United  Stales — 
The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates — one  which  we  regard  as  vitally  connect- 
ed with  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  north,  the 
glory  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
free  institutions.  We  refer  to  the  acquisition  of  Ca- 
nada, an  object,  the  importance,  of  which  did  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  our  forefathers  as  attested 
by  the  articles  of  confederation,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  discuss  the  advantages  of  such  an  acquisition 
to  the  United  States;  they  present  themselve.  to  ev- 
ery one  ir.  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  geography 
and  the  commercial  and  military  wants  of  Ihe  coun. 
try.  None  can  be  more  sensible  of  these  advantages 
— none,  we  are  confident,  will  labor  with  more  alac- 
rity to  secure  them  by  all  constitutional  and  peaceful 
means,  than  your  honorable  bodies.  To  give  to  the 
United  States  the  control  of  the  entire  valley  ol  tjle 
St.  Lawrence,  is  to  give  them  the  undivided  empjre 
of  the  great  Jakes;  to  augment  to  an  incalculable 
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amount  the  commerce  of  the  country;  to  remove  for- 
ever the  necessity  of  expenditures  lor  fortifications 
cn  the  northern  frontier;  and  to  close,  for  all  future 
time,  the  avenues  of  invasion  from  this  quarter.  The 
history  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  of  the  war  of 
1812  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  Canaria  in  a military  point  of  view. 

The  treasure  which  has  been  expended  in  defending 
us  against  invasion  would,  we  doubt  not,  be  more 
than  snfficie  nl  to  compensate  Great  Britain  for  the 
transfer;  and  recent  events,  and  the  recommendation 
of  some  of  her  most  eminent  statesmen,  indicate  that 
a well-directed  negotiation  would  result  in  an  ar- 
rangement which  would  forever  relieve  her  from  the 
burden  of  maintaining  and  defending  that  province, 
and  incorporate  it  with  the  United  States.  A large 
portion  of  the  population,  especially  of ‘Upper  Cana- 
da, have  emigrated  thither  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Lower  Canr da  for  American  institutions  is  well 
known.  Such  an  acquisition  would  introduce  into 
the  Union  a highly  civilized,  intelligent,  and  liberty- 
loving  people,  and  would  give  a powerful  impulse  to 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
And  your  petitioners  would  further  state,  that  the 
proposed  acquisition  of  Texas,  now  pending  before 
your  honorable  bodies,  will  make  the  annexation  of 
Canada  indispensable  to  the  just  balance  and  equi- 
poise of  the  Union,  with  reference  to  its  two  great 
sectional  and  institutional  divisions.  Tire  accession 
of  so  large  a territory  on  the  souih  will  require  a 
large  addition  to  the  north.  Justice  w ill  demand  it; 
and  nothing  else,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners, 
will  ever  reconcile  the  northern  people  to  that  cher- 
ished project  of  their  southern  brethren.  Both  or 
neither,  is  essential  to  the  harmony  if  not  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union. 

Your  petitioners  would  therefore  respectfully  pray 
that  negotiations  may  he  opened  with  the  British  go- 
vernment for  the  acquisition  ol  Canada,  by  purchase 
or  otherwise;  and  that  m any  act,  resolution,  or  other 
proceeding  which  maybe  adopted  by  congress  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  a provision  may  be  inser- 
ted, as  a condition  precedent,  that  the  same  shall  not 
take  effect  until  Canada  shall  also  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray, 
& c. 

Mr.  Foster.  raised  the  question  of  reception.  He 
did  so,  lie  said,  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  would 
had  been  happy  to  have  seen  some  other  senator, 
more  prominent  before  the  country  and  more  influ- 
ential in  counsel,  precede  him  in  the  motion.  He 
did  not,  by  the  act,  intend  to  impute  any  improper 
motives  to  the  honorable  gentleman  who  presented 
the  memorial.;  he  w as  prompted  indeed  to  believe 
otherwise.  The  senator  fiom  Michigan  considered, 
no  doubt,  lhat  he  was  in  the  discharge  of  a proper 
duly.  He  himsell  was  acting  under  similar  influen- 
ces, and  he  invoked  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  sen- 
ate on  the  character  and  intent  ol  the  memorial,  and 
the  necessity  of  sustaining  his  motion.  No  one,  he 
said,  could  he  blind  to  the  objecis  of  the  paper,  or 
indifferent  to  its  poss  bie  effects  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  senate  ami  the  peace  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
new  and  an  up  fair  inode  of  discussing  the  question  of 
annexation,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  that  so- 
lemn form,  however  free  debate  should  be  in  the 
usual  way  of  presenting  political  controversies  to  the 
consideration  of  the  senate  and  the  country.  The 
system  was  not  only  unfair,  but  it  was — he  said  it  in 
no  disrespect  to  his  honorable  friend — altogether  im- 
proper and  un wat rantable.  It  was  calculated,  if  it 
was  not  intended,  to  cast  ridicule  and  contempt  upon 
a good  m.e.asure  tfiat  then  agitated  the  people.  The 
important  subject,  Mr.  F-  said,  should  not  be  ap- 
proached in  Ibis  assembly  by  any  insidious  attack: 
it  could  not  be  successfully  met  in  that  way,  and  he 
sincerely  regretted  the  present  untimely  and  ill-ad- 
vised attempt. 

He  was  a friend  to  annexation,  as  he  had  always 
declared  himself,  both  here  and  every  where  else, 
and  he  would  hereafter  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  de- 
claration by  his  recorded  act,  if  he  could  be  permit- 
to  do  so  on"  the  principles  he  had  hitherto  constantly 
proclaimed.  But,  warm  within  him  and  decisive  as 
these  sentiments  were,  he  would  not  take  an  unfair 
step  to  procure  their  accomplishment,  nor  could  he 
patiently  submit  to  be  baffled  in  that  manner  by  those 
who  opposed  them.  All  be  asked  for  was  a clear 
field  and  a clear  fight — no  bush-rohacldng,  if  he  might 
be  indulged  in  an  expressive  word,  well  understood  in 
the  border  wars  of  the  west;  no  masked  batteries;  he 
was  willing  (he  said)  to  stand  an  open  enfilade;  that 
would  be  fail',  though  it  might  be  hard,  and  perhaps 
destructive;  still  he  would  stand  it  without  complain!; 
and  in  such  a cojnbat  he  could  fall  without  murmur- 
ing, or  he  could  triumph  without  exultation.  In  fact, 
(he'said.)  he  had  a II  along  tempered  and  restrained 
his  feelings  on  this  engrossing  subject,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  go  through  the  controversy  without  the 


least  excitement,  or  any  unkind  feeling  to  any  oppo- 
nent. He  claimed  for  himself,  on  (he  whole  subject, 
the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  he 
freely  and  frankly  yielded  to  all  around  him,  and  to 
every  body  else,  the  same  liberty  in  its  fullest  ex- 
lent.  In  all  that  he  had  done,  and  in  all  lhat  he 
might  do  hereafter,  he  intended  no  offence,  and  he 
did  not  expect  to  take  any. 

But  he  must  insist — in  all  due  deference,  and  with 
great  respect  he  did  insist — that  the  senate  should 
not,  by  consenting  -to  receive  the  memorial,  counte- 
nance a proceeding  w hich  was  designed  by  those  who 
sent  it  here  to  mock  solemnity  itself,  and  to  cast  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  upon  a question  of  policy  which, 
in  its  magnitude  and  importance,  had  been  made  to 
engage  the  attention  of  Ihe  whole  nation. 

Sir,  Mr.  F said,  the  question  of  annexation  is  no 
longer  a question  of  the  presidency.  That  has  gone 
by.  They  who  “raise  the  whirlwind”  cannot  always 
“ride  the  storm.”  Mr.  Tyler  knows  that  now.  He 
may  have  waked  up  the  tempest,  but  he  is  too  small 
a man  either  to  slay  or  to  increase,  its  fury;  it  rages 
fiercely  in  spite  of  our  desires,  and  has  aroused  ele- 
ments of  contention  which  cannot  be  quieted  by  ri- 
dicule or  forced  down  by  back  handed  blows.  We 
are  bound  to  meet  it;  to  meet  it  here  on  this  floor;  to 
meet  it  for  a serious  decision.  Let  11s  meet  it,  then, 
openly,  fairly,  and  candidly;  and,  however  that  deci- 
sion may  be,  let  us  hope  for  the  best,  and  still  stand 
for  Ihe  country. 

But  he  had  another  objection  (Mr.  F.  said)  to  the 
reception  of  the  memorial  offered  by  the  senator 
from  Michigan,  stronger  if  possible  than  the  one  he 
had  just  urged  However  undesigned  for  that  un- 
happy  purpose,  Ihe  tendency  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing might  be  to  involve  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  country.  It  was  evidently,  he  said,  trifling  with 
the  pride  of  a friendly  power,  and  that  power  one 
with*  which  our  existing  relations  were  confessedly 
delicate  and  unsettled.  Why  prove  ke  that  pride  by 
this  extraordinary  warfare  against  a measure  of  do- 
mestic policy  now  pending  before  this  body?  Why' 
call  upon  the  senate  to  endorse  the  provocalion  by 
lending  this  memorial  a respectful  sam-tion,  and  giv- 
ing it  thereby  an  importance  it  never  could  other- 
wise obtain?  There  was  certainly  nolhing  in  the 
complaints  on  the  disquietude  of  the  people  of  Cana- 
da; nothing  iri  their  political  condilion  that  he  knew 
of  or  had  any  right  to  credit;  no  popular  movement, 
no  public  manifestation,  which  could  induce  the 
wildest  philanthropy  to  believe  that  they  would 
change  their  alliance  if  ihey  could.  No  revolution, 
no  battles,  no  bloody  fields,  no  sieges,  do  independent 
government,  no  stable  self-acting  power,  resisting 
foreign  invasion,  and  preserving  domestic  peace  and 
tranquility. 

There  was  no  analogy,  he  said.. — not  the  least — 
between  the  proposition  to  annex  Texas  and  an  in- 
sincere, application  for  the  annexation  of  the  Cana- 
das. It  was  a ruse,  which,  however  harmless  aid 
innoxious  it  might  be  in  other  places,  could  not  be 
countenanced  in  the  senate  without  infringing  in  own 
dignity  and  striking  unnecessarily  at  a people  who 
are  not  slow  to  perceive  and  less  slow  to  resent  an 
indignity.  Nor  did  he  say  this  in  fear  of  the  power 
to  which  he  refeired.  He  owned  her  greatness,  but 
that  greatness  had  no  terrors  that  he  would  acknow- 
ledge. Omnipotent  as  England  was,  w ith  an  empire 
so  completely  belting  the  globe  that  the  sun  never 
set  on  her  dominions,  and  the  sound  of  tatoo  and  re-- 
veille  ner  died  away  within  her  interminable  lines, 
he  could  not  fear  her  in  a just  cause.  But  let  the 
cause  come;  let  others  give  it  not  us.  War  was  a 
calamity  not  to  be  rashly  or  itnprovidenlly  sought, 
and  yet  not  to  be  meanly  shunned.  It  might  come 
— for  aught  he  knew,  it  would  come,  in  spite  of  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  rulers.  Until  then,  we  should 
at  least  observe  the  proprieties  of  national  inter- 
course, and  avoid  the  consequences  of  even  slight 
provocations.  He  sincerely  hoped  the  senate  would 
adept  his  motion  and  reject  the  petition. 

Mr.  Porter  remarked,  in  rep'y,  lhat  he  regarded 
the  objection  to  reception  raised  by  the  senator  from 
Tennessee  with  no  little  astonishment;  first  because 
the  memorial  contained  nolhing  in  respect  to  which 
the  notion  could  arise  lhat  it  could  in  any  sense,  be 
considered  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  petition — nothing 
which  brought  it  within  the  rule  recognized  and  act- 
ed on  by  the  senate  hitherto  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery;  and,  second,  because  a similar  me- 
morial had  been  presented  but  a moment  before  by 
Lhe  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Dickinson,)  and 
received.  . Mr.  P.  said  that,  as  the  iJSual  motion  to 
lay  the  question  of  reception  on  lhe  table  had  not 
been  made,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
say  a few  words  in  vindication  of  the  motives  and 
views  of  the  memorialists  in  presenting  this  subject 
to  the  attention  and  consideration  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  Slates. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  the  senator  from  Tennessee  has 


wholly  mistaken  the  great  and  leading  object  of  this 
memorial.  It  is  a remonstrance  against  ihe  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  this  Union.  The  oilier  measure  of 
annexation  is  introduced  to  show  the  deep  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  former  is  sought  to  be  resisted, 
and  the  only  condition  on  which  these  memorialists 
will  willingly  consent  to  ils  adoption.  They  are 
among  the  best  and  the  purest  men  of  the  communi- 
ty in  w hich  they  live.  They  have  watched  with  in- 
tense anxiety  the  progress  of  this  Texas  controversy 
from  its  commencement.  They  have  read,  and  at- 
tentively too,  the  treaty  which  was  rejected  by  this 
body  at  the  last  session,  together  with  its  most  ex- 
traordinary documentary  concomitants.  They  there 
learned  that  this  Texas  scheme  was  justified  openly 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  indispensibly  necessary  for 
the  security  and  protection  of  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions of  the  souih.  Such  being  the  avowed  policy  of 
the  measure — a policy  purely  sectional,  which  is 
yet  persevered  in,  and  in  a form  which  strikes  at  the 
sanctity  of  the  constitution — these  memorialists  have 
felt  that  they  could  no  longer  remain  silent.  They 
feel  that  they  too  will  have  peculiai  interests  which 
this  government  is  equally  bound  to  protect.  They 
ask  for  the  exercice  of  no  questionable  powers. — 
They  believe  that  the  same  constitutional  instrumen- 
talities that  will  acqune  Texas  will  also  acquire  the 
Canadas.  They  contemplate  no  other  mode  of  ac- 
quisition than  by  treaty,  but  they  do  insist  that  w hat- 
ever form  of  annexation  shall  he  adopted  in  the  one 
instance  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  other.  In  this 
case,  whatever  peculiar  interests  may  be  invoked  to 
sanction  the  one  measure,  are  balanced  by  those 
which  have  reference  to  the  other.  Things  are  said 
to  be  peculiar  which  possess  qualities  and  attributes 
which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  If  the  south 
| be  peculiar  in  that  it  has  slavery,  the  north  is  pecu- 
| liar  in  that  it  has  it  not.  These  peculiarities  consti- 
j tute  one  of  the  most  important  and  delieate  features 
! in  our  political  system,  and  these  memorialists  have 
seen,  as  I have  seen,  elsewhere  and  here  on  this  floor, 

. the  utmost  jealousy  manifested  by  our  southern  breth- 
ren for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  which  now 
exists  between  them.  I have  often  heard  the  senti- 
ment spoken  here  that  no  new  northern  state  would 
be  permitted  to  take  ils  place  in  the  Union  unless 
accompanied  at  the  same  instant  by  a new  southern 
state;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that,  with  a preponder- 
ance of  white  population  in  trie  free  stales  over  lhat 
in  the  slave  stales  ol  five  millions,  there  should  be 
less  of  this  rival  feeling  at  the  north,  especially  in 
; view  of  the  vital  importance  suggesteu  by  the  consti- 
tuiional  composition  of  this  branch  of  the  national 
congress?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  north,  jealous 
of  its  rights,  present  and  prospective,  will  consent  to 
j jeopardize  its  most  cherished  views  of  federal  puli— 

I cy  by  silently  permitting  the  present  equilibrium  to 
be  shaken  one  iota  to  its  disadvantage? 

But,  sir,  the  senator  from  Tennessee  entirely  mis- 
takes the  character  of  this  memorial  when  he  at- 
tempts to  gag  the  voice  in  which  it  speaks,  by  rais- 
j ing  the  question  of  reception;  and  he  mistakes  it  too 
I when  he  characterizes  it  as  an  attempt,  by  any  other 
' means  than  such  as  are  legitimate  and  fair,  to  bring 
: Texas  annexation  into  ridicule.  Not  a position  can 
be  taken  to  defend  the  one  measure  that  is  not  apph- 
; cable  to  the  other;  and  the  gentleman  may  find  that 
this  new  project  of  annexation  may  be  something 
more  than  a mere  bagatelle,  if  the  lawless  spirit 
which  now  thirsts  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  in 
defiance  of  laws  and  treaties,  be  not  checked. 

Why  is  it  that  yon  can  annex  Texas  and  cannot 
annex  Canada?  1 shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  Texas 
has  an  independent  national  existence,  and  is  there- 
fore competent  to  dispose  ol  herself  as  she  pleases. 
How  came  she  free,  and  w hy  is  it  lhat  Canada  is  not 
so?  Sir,  a full  answer  to  this  inquiry  involves  a ne- 
cessity for  glancing  at  the  events  of  ttie  last  few 
years;  and  1 confess  that  in  giving  that  answerl 
feel  a degree  of  humiliation  which  ought  to  take 
possession  of  the  heart  ol  every  man  who  cherishes 
the  honor  of  the  American  name,  and  w ho  desires  to 
see  our  good  faith  and  consistency  preserved*  in  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers.  How  came  Texas 
free?  Was  it  through  the  efforts  ol  the  revellers 
there  of  1835  and  1836?  Think  you  that  the  banner 
of  freedom  would  have  been  unlurled  in  that  coun- 
try but  for  the  well  founded  hope  that  “the  land  of 
the  free”  would  send  forth  a sympathizing  aid  to 
rally  beneath  its  folds?  No,  sir;  no.  1 hey  knew 
we  were  the  descendants  ol  those  w ho  had  convei  ted 
this  country  from  an  oppressed  colony  into  an  em 
pire,  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  rival  the  great- 
ness of  the  parent  from  which  H had  sprung.  3 hey 
knew  the  disposition  of  this  gallant  people,  and  the 
result  has  shown  lhat  theirs  was  no  vam  reliance. 
Who  does  not  know,  sir,  that  the  Texan  revolution 
was  brought  to  its  successful  termination  hy  the 
efforts  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  emigrat- 
ed to  that  country,  not  only  with  arms  in  tboir  hands 
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..id  with  thp  v means  snd  appliance*  of  war  about 
heir  person-,  but  bunded  i i'-' ■'  m the  form  of  mi- 
litary organization,  trained  dru.iplincd,  and  officer- 
ed on  our  own  soil,  and  read',  on  their  arrival  at 
their  destination  to  wheel  into  line  of  battle.  I 
blame  not  those  who  thus  acted,  for  I know  that  the 
spirit  wnich  impelled  them  was  as  natural  as  the 
air  they  breathed.  Still  they  violated  our  obliga- 
tions of  neutrality  to  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
their  country.  But  who  could  censure  them,  since 
it  may  almost  be  said  they  acted  under  the  permis- 
sion and  connivance  of  those  who  at  that  dav  ad- 
ministered this  government!  Not  even  an  executive 
proclamation  was  issued  to  stay  this  tide  of  military 
emigration  from  our  shores,  much  less  were  the 
troops  of  the  United  Stales  stationed  at  points  of 
embarcalion  to  wrest  from  the  emigrants  their  arms 
and  munitions  of  war.  Sir.  under  Such  circumstan- 
ces, how  could  the  issue  of  the  Texan  revolution  he 
for  a moment  doubtful?  The  battle  of  San  Jacinto 
was  fought  and  won  by  citizens  of  the  U States, 
and  a country  to  whom  we  were  hound  by  a solemn 
treaty  “to  observe  a firm,  inviolable,  and  universal 
peace,”  was  thus  dismembered. 

Now,  sir,  turn  your  eye  to  the  events  which  at- 
tended the  Canada  revolt  in  1 837— ’8  Can  it  be 
imagined  dial  the  friends  of  independence  there 
would  have  been  guilty  of  the  temerity  of  attempt- 
ing, unaided,  to  breast  the  mighty  power  of  Eng 
land  in  a struggle,  for  Us  attainment?  No,  sir  They 
looked,  as  the  Texans  had  looked  the'  year  before, 
to  this  country  for  emigrants  and  sympathizers — for 
the  “thews  and  bulk”  as  well  as  the  material  of  war 
and  what  was  the  response?  You  saw  it,  sir,  in  the 
blaze  of  enthusiasm  which  burst  forth  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  of  the  northern  frontier.  But, 
unlike  the  kindred  movement  at  the  south,  it 
struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  president 
and  his  cabinet.  An  executive  proclamation  was 
instantly  issued,  in  which,  after  a long  preamble 
reciting  the  “unlawful  interference  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  in  the  contest  unfortunately  commenced 
in  the  British  provinces,  Stc.,  (not  a word  about  Tex- 
as,) a solemn  injunction  was  given  for  an  observance 
of  “the  autho  ity  of  the  laws  and  the  faith  of 
treaties!”  The  commander-in  chief,  as  well  as 
■ II  von r other  general  officers,  were  at  once  des- 
patched to  the  frontiers  in  every  direction.  All  the 
troops  of  the  United  Slates  which  could  by  possi- 
bility be  made  disposable,  were  marched  to  the 
same  points.  The  very  locality  from  which  this  me- 
morial comes  was  the  scene  of  an  unceasing  milita- 
ry surveillance  night  and  day.  The  “patriots,”  as 
they  were  called,  were  pursued  and  hunted  down  in 
every  direction;  arrests  were  daily  and  hourly  made, 
but  your  courts  were  powerless  in  giving  effect  to 
the  laws;  arms  and  munitions  of  war  were,  how- 
ever, seized  and  withheld;  spies  were  running  in 
every  direction  with  a view  to  guide  the  operations 
of  the  enlisted  miiilary  of  the  United  States,  foroti 
them  alone  could  any  dependence  be  placed.  How 
would  Texas  have  fared  under  sueh  an  iron  police 
on  her  border  as  this?  Sir,  without  dwelling  on 
these  details,  which  are  familiar  to  all,  are  we  not 
brought  irresistibly  to  this  conclusion,  that  we  suf- 
fered to  be  done  on  the  Mexican  frontier  what  we 
dared  not  permit  to  be  done  on  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier? These  memorialists  regard  these  two  cases  as 
identical;  that  the  obligations  of  national  faith  are 
as  strong  in  the  one  as  in  the  other;  and  that  if  there 
be  any  difference  made  it  ought  to  be  in  favor  of 
that  power  which  is  weakest.  Such  a line  of  con- 
duct they  believe  would  best  consist  with  the  char- 
acter of  a brave  and  magnanimous  people.  But,  to 
our  shame  be  it  said,  our  course  has  been  diametri- 
cally the  opposite  of  this,  and  the  sensation  produc- 
ed by  the  presentation  of  this  'memorial  is  but  a 
new  proof  of  the  shameful  fact.  But  I have  notdone 
with  these  details.  When  did  you  pass  your  new 
and  stringent  neutrality  act?  On  the  lOt/t  of  March, 
1838;  in  hot  haste — in  the  very  midst  of  these  north- 
ern border  disturbances.  Look  at  its  provisions.  It 
confers  a summary  power  on  “all  collectors,  naval 
officers,  surveyors,  inspectors  of  customs,  marshal  , 
and  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States,  to  seiZ' 
and  detain  any  vessel  or  vehicle,  or  any  arms  or  mu 
nitions  of  war,  which  may  be  provided  or  prepared 
for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  against  the 
territories  of  a coterminous  power,  where  the  char- 
acter of  the  vessel  or  vehicle,  and  the  quantity  of 
arms  and  munitions,  or  other  circumstances,  should 
furnish  probable  cause  to  believe  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  employed  in  any  such  expedition.”  And 
yet,  in  the  face  cl  this  new  enactment,  the  alarm- 
ing agitation  continued  for  more  than  a year,  in  spite 
of  the  accumulated  military  forces  of  England  as 
well  as  of  the  United  States  at  suspected  points  ol 
invasion,  until  terminated  at  last  amid  the  vigors  of 
a noilhern  winter,  by  the  tragedies  on  the  Detroit 
and  St.  Lawrence,  which  resulted  in  death,  or  cap- 


measures  u n . dopted  by  tins  government  for  t in- 
preservation  of  the  faith  of  treaties;  and  I will  not 
deny  that,  residing  on  the  very  spot  from  which  this 
mrmorial  comes,  I inav  have  been  more  slronglt  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  them,  hut  by  no 
ethics,  of  rr  v own  am  I able  to  distinguish  between 
the  casus  foederis  in  the  two  examples  of  England  and 
Mexieo. 

A single  allusion  to  one  memorable  event  of  the 
period  to  which  I have  adverted,  and  I will  dismiss 
this  contrast  Suppose  a band  of  Mexicans  had 
crossed  the  Sabine  during  the  Texan  revolt  and  burnt 
an  American  steamboat,  murdering  at  the  same  time 
her  crew;  and  suppose  one  of  the  perpetrators  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  a criminal  court  in  Louisia- 
na— think  you,  sir,  we  should  have  a McLeod  case 
of  him?  No,  sir;  the,  gallows  would  have  been  his 
end.  Perhaps  a summary  st is.  per  col  an  the  first 
tree  would  have  dealt  justice  in  manner  sufficiently 
becoming  for  a Mexican.  MeLeod  escaped;  had  he 
not,  England  would  have-spoken  to  us 

“In  thunders  from  her  native  oak.” 

Arid  we  knew  it.  It  is,  1 repeat,  sir,  humiliating  to 
find,  by  such  a review  as  this,  (hat  we  have  done 
wrong  only  because  we  could  do  ;<  with  impunity, 
and  right  only  because  we  dared  not  do  otherwise. 

Sir,  let  us  look  at  the  territorial  limits  of  Him  Re- 
public, as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783  If  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  its  mouth  was  within  the  dominions  of 
a foreign  power,  so  was  the  Missi.-sippi  The  states- 
men of  that  day,  under  whose  auspices  that  treaty 
was  negotiated,  could  not,  however,  have  regarded 
these  magnificent  water-courses,  destined  at  some 
period  not  distant  to  become  the  highways  of  an 
immense  internal  commerce,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  future  acquisitions  to  be  subject  to  our  exclusive 
use  and  control.  If  in  their  prophetic,  visions  of 
our  national  greatness  they  saw  this,  they  saw  at 
least  what  has  proved  a reality  in  respect  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  congress  of  the  confederation  regarded 
these  great  natural  arteries  with  equal  interest,  and 
doubtless  with  equal  confidence  that  they  would  be 
come  tributary  to  American  enterprise  alone,  when 
they  provided  that  ad  the  navigable  streams  dis- 
charging into  each  should  forever  remain  public, 
highways,  free  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  tlie  U. 
States.  Many  of  these  memorialists  are  engaged 
in  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the,  great  lakes — a 
commerce  which  is  shortly  to  connect  itw -if  directly, 
by  means  of  the  Canadian  canals,  with  the  ocean 
world.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  interest  therefore,  with 
which  they  contemplate  their  countervailing  mea- 
sure of  annexation. 

One  word  on  the  military  argument,  and  I will 
take  my  seat.  This  is  an  argument  which,  unin- 
formed as  I am  in  military  matters,  I should  attach 
no  great  importance  to  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  sus- 
tained by  the  authority  of  distinguished  military 
names.  Gen.  Jackson  speaks  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  indispensably  necessary  to  guard  us  against 
the  hostile  approaches  of  England.  Sir,  is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  point  to  the  geographical  position  of 
these  memorialists  in  order  to  show  their  exposure  to 
such  hostile  approaches?  The  events  of  the  late  war 
furnish  a more  convincing  view  of  this  matter  than 
any  I could  present,  and  I will  content  myself  by 
a mere  general  reterence  to  them.  There  is  not  a 
man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  will  not,  on 
instituting  a comparison  between  the  two  cotermi- 
nous points  in  this  view,  pronounce  the  Texas  mili- 
tary argument  a stupendous  political  hallucination, 
A prominent  citizen  of  my  own  slate,  however,  en- 
dorses it;  and  yet  it  might  happen  that  the  first  in- 
telligence which  should  reach  him  of  a war  with 
England  would  be  communicated  by  the  passage  of 
a thirty-two  pound  shot  through  his  bed  room  at 
midnight. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  and 
other  topics  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected, 
and  1 wish  it  had  fallen  into  abler  hands  than  mine. 
In  what  I have  said  my  aim  has  been  to  vindicate 
these  memorialists,  as  well  as  to  rescue  their  con 
slitutional  right  to  petition  from  the  ruthless  viola 
tiori  which  threatens  it. 

Mr.  Bagby,  who  next  spoke,  said  he  would  not 
enter  into  any  discussion  respecting  ll.e  propriety  ot 
connecting  the  Texas  question  with  Canada,  being 
satisfied  to  let  it  lest  upon  its  own  men's.  1 he  se- 
nator from  Michigan  had  indeed  endeavored  to  draw 
a parallel  between  Canada  and  Texas,  but  he  (Mr. 
B.j  must  regard  them  as  entirely  opposed.  What 
he  desired  to  suggest  was  this.  Was  not  the  agitat- 
ing the  subject  ol  the  annexation  of  Canada,  in  this 
way,  likely  to  excite  insubordination  in  that  part  ui 
the  territory  of  a great  power  with  whom  we  areai 
present  m relations  of  amity?  He  believed  that  the 


which would  veryi soon  he  before  th.  senate.  L*  t 

the  constituents  of  the  senator  from  Michigan  come 
out  like  men.  and  state  iheir  objections  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas, -and  not  attempt  to  embarrass 
that  question  by  raising  thi.-  new  issue.  The  senator 
fmm  Michigan  argued  that,  we  had  allowed  (hat  to 
he  done  towards  Texas  which  we  did  not  dare  to  do 
towards  Canada.  Mr.  B did  not  admit  this.  This 
was  not  the  proper  mode  of  meeting  the  question. 
It  was  a sound  maxim  of  law  that  we  ought  not  to 
do  Ilia1  by  indirection  which  we  could  not  do  -'meet- 
ly. He  could  not  approve  of  any  procedure  here  in 
regard  to  great  public  questions  not  based  upon  th  is 
maxim. 

Mr.  Foster  said  he  entered  reluctant ly  into  the 
debate,  and  he  was  very  unwilling  to  prolong  it.  He 
only  took  the  floor,  by  permission,  to  add  a few  words, 
& then  to  change  the  character  of  his  motion.  He 
had  objected,  he  said,  to  the  reception  of  the  memo- 
rial. In  his  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  the  senate,  he 
had,  as  he  was  just  informed,  gone  too  far.  He 
vas  willingly  corrected,  and  would,  before  sealing 
himself,  withdraw  his  present  proposition  and  move 
to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table.  His  honorable 
friend  from  Michigan  had,  he. said,  pretty  well  ela- 
borated the  question  of  annexation  m the  argument 
he  had  just  advanced.  He  did  not  rebuke  him  for 
that,  nor  would  he,  now  or  hereafter,  censure  the 
judg  ent  and  decision  of  Ins  honorable  friend,  how 
much  soever  they  might  differ  from  his.  He  claim- 
ed from  him,  and  had  no  doubt  he  should  obtain 
the  same  charity.  Nor  would  he,  at  this  time,  and 
. on  this  collateral  matter,  debale  with  the  honorable 
gentleman  the  question  of  annexation  now  pending 
before  the  senate.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  (la- 
bor) thereof. 

He  had,  indeed,  heretofore  expressed  himself  so 
fully  on  I lie  question,  that  he  was  nut  sure  he  should 
partake  at  all  in  the  coming  discussion.  He  certain- 
ly should  not,  if  he'  eould  avoid  the  task.  Neverthe- 
less,"he  had,  he  said,  a word  or  two  for  his  honora- 
ble friend,  and  as  the  occasion  suited  so  well,  he 
would  give  it  to  him  then.  The  senator  speaks  of 
the  balance  of  power,  and  complains  of  the  danger 
to  the  north — the  free  states  he  means — if  Texas  is 
annexed.  Sir,  said  Mr.  F.,  the  gentleman  looks  now 
on  one  side  of  the  picture;  J invite  him  to  turn  his 
eyes  with  me  and  contemplate  the  other.  It  is  thus 
sir,  and  thus  only,  we  shall  hope  to  arrive  at  any 
ju-d  conclusions  on  the  future.  I admit  that  Texas 
is  laige^enough.  for  five  states,  and  that  Florida— if 
she  is  ever  permitted  to  enter  the  union — will  make 
the  sixth;  these  constitute  the  utmost  hopes,  and  all 
the  prospective  pow  er  of  the  south:  within  these 
narrow  confines  are  limited  forever,  all  she  ever  ex- 
pects or  can  ever  get. 

But,  sir,  how  is  it  with  the  free  states?  Has  the 
senator  forgotten  himself,  or  does  he  suppose  we 
have  forgotten,  the  geography  of  the  country?  Has 
it  ever  occurred  to  him  to  calculate  how  many 
states— happy,  free,  and  prosperous  states,  [ hope- 
may,  in  time  to  come,  be  embosomed  in  that  vast 
and  boundless  extent  of  our  public  domain  which 
lies  north  of  latitude  3$9  3U\  and  stretches  from 
Missouri  and  Michigan  to  the  distant  shores  of  the 
Pacific  ocean — in  length  and  breadth  covering  a 
large  portion  of  Noilh  America?  1 do  not  propose 
myself  to  number  these  slates;  but,  adopting  in  part 
the  theory  of  some  northern  citizen  who  has  lately 
visited  us  with  a magnificent  railroad  memorial,  I 
set  them  down  at  twenty  and  the  rise.  What  now 
becomes  of  the  gentleman’s  fears  for  the  “Oalanee 
nf  power,”  and  the  rights  of  the  free  states?  Sir, 
.vith  his  side  of  this  great  and  disturbing  question, 
these  fears  may  “vanish  into  thin  air;”  whilst  with 
others  the  future  is  full  of  painlul  forebodings  and 
inquiet  apprehensions,  Already  has  the  north  more 
than  the  lion’s  share;  but,  insatiate  as  Hie  grave  and 
quite  as  remorseless,  her  constant  cry  is,  down  with 
the  institutions  of  the  smith;  keep  "her  down.  If 
1 exas  is  to  be  annexed,  take  (lie  Qunadas,  and  pre- 
serve the  balance  ol  power.  What  balance?  Where? 
Already  and  long  since  powerless,  the  south  asks  no- 
thing of  tiie  north  but  Iriendship,  -union,  and  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  her  liberty  and  pro- 
perty under  the  solemn  compromises  of  a com. ..on 
constitution.  For  these  blessings  she  nays  a lie  v 
perhaps  a dear  tribute.  She  has  paid  it  ebeeri  ly 
and  may  continue  to  do  so  until  her  cup  of  hi.  e - 
ness  is  made. 

But,  assailed  as  she  is  daily  at  her  hearths  and  fam- 
ily altars — bearded  with  tier  institutions  by  those 
w ho  do  not  understand  and  cannot  justly  appreciate 
them — condemned  for  a system  ol  domestic  lauor 
winch  combines  the  charities  of  life  with  a primeval 
decree  of  nature,  and  which  cannot  be  abolished 
without  incalculable  misery  and  desolation threat- 

ened with  a servile  torch,  and  scorned  for  an  “mheri- 
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ance”  she  could  not  now  avoid  if  she  would — who 
can  say  how  long  it  may  he  before  patience  and  sub- 
mission may  give  place  to  sterner  virtues?  These 
struggles  must  soon  prove;  but  I freely  confess  my 
fears  and  misgivings.  1 love  the  Union  for  the  sake 
of  the  many  blessings  it  has  already  conferred.  I 
love  it  for  the  innumerable  blessings  it  still  has  in 
store  lor  us,  if  we  happily  cling  together.  I love  it 
for  the  veneration  I near  to  the  statesmen  and  patri- 
ots who  constructed  its  parts,  and  sanctified  them 
with  their  prayers  and  benedictions.  And  if,  after 
all,  we  are  doomed  to  melt  away  and  dissolve,  I will, 
in  the  expiring  moments  of  our  political  unity,  em- 
brace the  precious  delusion,  and  hope  against  hope 
itself,  until  the  last  black  cloud  gathers  on  its  once 
brilliant  face,  and  the  sun  of  our  short-lived  glory 
shall  set  to  rise  no  more  for  ever. 

I now  move,  sir,  that  the  memorial  be  received 
and  laid  upon  the  table;  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Berrien  then  moved  that  memorial  relating  to  the 
the  annexation  of  Canada,  previously  presented  by 
the  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Dickinson,)  be  also 
laid  on  the  table;  which  was  agreed  to. 

LOUISIANA  AND  ANNEXATION. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  resolutions  adopted  hy  the 
legislature  of  Louisiana,  expressing  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  that  body  that  a majority  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana  are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States  by  any  lawful  and  con- 
stitutional means. 

Mr.  Johnson  observed  that,  in  presenting  the  reso- 
lutions, he  deemed  it  proper  to  say  that  he  concurred 
with  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  these  resolutions.  He  had  slated  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  before  he  knew  that  ihe  legislature 
of  Louisiana  would  act  upon  the  subject,  that,  if  the 
Texan  question  should  be  fairly  presented  to  the 
senate,  free  from  constitutional  objections,  and  free 
from  the  objections  which  existed  against  tiie  Texan 
treaty  that  was  rejected  by. the  senate  at  their  last 
session,  he  would  vote  for  it.  How  far  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  adopted  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  effect  the  object  was  free  from  these 
objections,  he  was  not  now  prepared  to  say,  not  having 
fully  examined  the  question.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  however,  as  at  present  advised,  that  he  had  very 
strong  doubts  whether  a foreign  territory  could  be 
acquired  ami  incorporated  into  this  Union  by  a joint 
resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  congress  without  vi- 
olating the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  That,  when  the  subject  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  senate  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations,  to  whom  that  resolution  and 
other  pi  opositions  relating  to  the  subject  had  been 
referred,  tie  would  examine  their  report  with  atten- 
tion, autl  would  then  make  up  his  opinion  from  the 
best  lights  he  could  obtain  from  that  and  other  sour- 
ces, and  would  give  his  vole  accordingly. 

Mr.  J.  remarked  that  thi3  was  not  the  time  to  en- 
ter into  a discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  im  portant 
question,  and  that  he  should  reserve  any  further  re- 
marks he  might  wish  to  make  until  it  should  be  pro- 
perly presented  for  consideraiion. 

Mr.  Barrow  said  he  did  not  know  that  his  honora- 
ble colleague,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  when  he  presented 
these  resolutions,  had  intended  making  any  remarks. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  certainly  had  no  desire  to  make  any 
now;  but,  apprehending  that  either  some  gentlemen 
here,  or  his  constituents,  might  suppose  that  he  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  expressed  by  him,  he  felt  it 
due  to  himself  to  say  now,  as  he  had  always  said 
here  and  at  home,  that  he  was  opposed  to  annexation 
in  every  form,  and  at  any  time,  and  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances;  and,  as  long  as  he  should 
have  the  honor  of  holding  a seal  here  and  of  being  a 
senator  from  Louisiana,  he  should  vole  against  any 
proposition  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United  Stale,  let 
it  a»sume  what  lorm  it  might.  As  to  the  particular 
form  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations,  (the  joint  resolution  which  nad 
passed  the  house,)  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  up 
his  mind  to  oppose  it  and  vote  against  it,  if  his  feel- 
ings were  ever  so  much  in  favor  of  annexation  un- 
der other  circumslanees.  He  should  not,  however, 
anticipate  discussion  upon  tins  resolution.  It  was 
his  intention,  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  to 
give,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  constituents,  the  rea- 
son why  he  opposed  this  particular  measure,  and  the 
reason  why  lie  considered  that  annexation  at  any 
time  would  not  only  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the 
whole  south,  but  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  slate  of  Louisiana.  The  people  of 
Louisiana,  through  their  representatives  in  the  legis 
lalure,  had  not  said  that  this  particular  measure, 
which  was  now  before  the  senate,  and  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  other  house,  met  witti 
their  approbation.  The  resolutions  presented  by  Ins 
colleague  were  as  broad  as  any  senator  could  desire 
them  to  be.  They  le.t  to  the  senators  from  Louisiana 
the  privilege,  which  he  would  claim,  whether  it  was 


granted  to  him  or  not,  of  deciding  according  to  his  best 
judgment  what  his  duly  required  of  him  as  a se- 
nator, sworn  to  support  the  constitution,  and  to  de- 
cide for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  for  the  people  of  his  own  state.  The  resolutions 
now  before  the  senate  from  the  legislature  of  that 
state,  would,  if  he  were  in  favor  of  annexation,  and 
in  favor  of  the  particular  bill  -which  had  been  sent 
here  Ironi  the  other  house,  forbid  him,  according  to 
his  understanding  of  those  resolutions,  to  support  the 
measure  now  before  the  senate,  and  about  to  receive 
its  decision. 

But  there  was  a matter  of  opinion  expressed  by 
the  members  of  the  legislature  there  as  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
Now,  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  just  elected 
and  fresh  from  the  people,  were  more  competent  to 
decide  that  question  than  he  was:  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion or  willingness  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  see 
Texas  annexed  in  a lawful  or  constitutional  way  to 
the  United  Slates.  He  had  not  been  thirty  days 
within  the  limits  of  Louisiana  since  thisgreat  scheme 
of  annexing  a foreign  country  to  this  government 
was  proposed  to  the  American  people;  arid,  there- | 
fore,  it  would  be  presumption  in  him  to  set  up  his  j 
opinion  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Louisiana 
against  the  < pinion  of  their  immediate  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature,  who  had  mingled  with  the 
I people  in  every  section  of  the  state,  and,  of  course, 

! better  understood  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that 
I state  than  he  did  in  relation  to  the  abstract  proposi- 
tion of  annexation.  He  had  not  believed,  until  he; 
received  lhese  resolutions,  and  found  that  they  had 
j been  supported  by  a very  large  majority  of  the  legis- 
; lalure,  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  did  desire  the 
1 annexation  of  Texas  to  this  union.  He  certainly  had 
not  inferred  it  from  the  result  of  the  late  presidential 
; election  in  that  state;  because  he  knew  full  well  that 
’ that  election  had  been  carried  by  the  most  infamous 
frauds.  He  knew  full  well  that  if  there  was  any 
legal  mode  of  purging  the  poll  of  that  state,  it  would 
be  found  that  a majority  of  the  people  of  Louisiana 
had  cast  their  suffrages  in  favor  ot  Henry  Clay.  He 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  fact  would  soon 
be  established;  for  he  was  glad  to  see  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana  had  undertaken  to  go  into  a laborious 
investigation  of  this  matter,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing to  the  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the  American 
people,  the  infamous  ar.d  disgraceful  means  that 
were  used  by  the  democratic  parly,  or  a portion  of 
the  leaders  of  that  party  in  the  slate  of  Louisiana,  to 
carry  the  vote  of  that  state  in  favor  of  James  K.  j 
Polk.  He  awaited  the  result  of  that  investigation,  i 
with  the  full  confidence  that  the  facts  which  would 
be  judicially  established  would  sustain  him  in  the! 
assertion  that,  however  it  might  have  been  in  the  ' 
other  states,  m the  state  of  Louisiana,  at  least,  Mr. 
Clay  was  cheated — villainously  cheated  out  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  that  slate. 

! Mr.  Johnson  observed  that  this  was  not  the  time  to 
enter  inio  a discussion  upon  this  subject,  or  to  say 
j any  thing  more  upon  it.  He  moved  that  the  resolu- 
! lions  be  printed,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations.  The  reference  was  ordered. 
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IN  SENATE  OF  THE  U STATES,  TUESDAY,  FEB.  4,  1845. 

Mr.  Archer  from  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  foreign  relations,  to  which  has 
been  referred  sundry  joint  resolutions  and  a hill  on 
the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  also 
sundry  instructions  of  stale  legislatures,  and  memo- 
rials and  petitions  on  trie  same  subject,  have  had  the 
same  under  consideration,  and  report: 

Toe  question  of  the  incorporation  of  Texas  into 
the  United  States  has  awakened,  and  is  exercising  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  Ihe  reflections  and  the  sensibi- 
lities of  Ihe  country.  Tne  interests  it  addresses  are 
so  powerful;  and  the  prepossessions  and  feelings  to 
which  it  appeals  so  vehement  in  their  temper,  as 
fully  to  explain  the  solicitude  which  hangs  on  the 
decision  This  leeling  is  as  diffused  as  miense — 
every  head  is  titled  with  the  interest  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  every  tongue  employed  in  it.  Nor  is  the 
prognostic  yet  decisive  of  the  issue — the  scales  of  the 
controversy  depending  by  a beam  too  tremulous  to 
give  assurance  of  their  adjustment. 

E vehement,  unhappily,  is  not  confined  to  indivi- 
dual sentiment.  This  temper  has  extended  itself  to 
some  of  the  public  bodies  of  the  couutry,  evincing 


in  their  proceedings  the  malignity  of  its  influence' 
The-acconts  unhallowed  have  been  heard  in  more 
than  one  quarter;  denouncing  dangers  to  the  integrity 
to  the  union,  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  to  annex 
Texas,  in  some  pans — of  the  persistance  in  the  po- 
licy of  doing  so,  in  others. 

In  a condition  like  this,  of  (he  temper  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  policy  of  annexation  is  regarded, 
the  committee  could  have  no  hope  of  contributing  to 
any  advantageous  result,  were  they  to  engage  in  the 
discussion.  Opinion  is  too  inflexible  in  its  array  on 
the  different  sides  of  the  question,  for  further  dis- 
cussion to  promise"successfui  inroad  on  either  side. 
The  committee,  desirous  in  this  state  of  the  question 
to  be  at  liberty  to  decline  it,  find  authority  fordoing 

so  in  the  circumstances  of  the  reference  to  them 

The  propositions  submitted,  framed  in  each  instance 
with  a view  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  real  in- 
tendment of  the  submission  to  them  has  not  been  so 
much  to  elicit  an  opinion  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  policy  of  annexation,  as  to  report  on  the  fitness 
of  the  several  schemes  proposed  for  carrying  the  po- 
licy into  effect.  In  this  view  which  has  been  impress- 
ed forcibly  on  the  committee,  they  would  not  have 
felt  that  they  would  be  practising  any  improper 
avoidance  of  a duty  imposed  upon  them  in  deciding 
to  confine  their  research  to  the  character  of  the  mea- 
sures referred,  as  the  proposed  expedients  of  annexa- 
tion; leaving  aside,  not  as  inappropriate  to  their  of- 
fice of  inquiry,  but  as  already  passed  on,  though  in 
different  modes,  by  the  country,  the  large  and  agitat- 
ing topic  01  the  expediency.  '1  his  explanation,  they 
do  not  permit  themselves  to  doubt,  will,  if  not  re- 
ceived by  the  senate  with  approval,  attract  no  re- 
proof of  the  course  they  have  adopted. 

Confined,  then,  to  the  questions  of  the  qualification 
of  the  schemes  of  annexation  proposed,  they  have 
supposed  tiiis  inquiry  of  qualification  to  relate” to  the 
constitutional  discussions  which  have  been  raised  in 
connexion  with  the  propositions  of  annexation,  re- 
spectively. These  last  questions,  as  the  assigned 
province  of  their  inquiry,  they  proceed  to  consider. 

The  propositions  of  annexation  have  a pervading 
character,  and  involve,  all  of  them,  the  assertion  of 
two  distinctive  principles:  1st.  That  a power  to  an- 
nex foreign  territory  and  population  belongs  to  (he 
government.  2d.  That  this  power  is  deposited  with 
congress,  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
These  assertions  resolve  m subdivisions:  1st.  Is  there 
a power  in  the  government  to  introduce  foreign  terri- 
tory into  the  union?  If  there  be,  is  congress  the  de- 
partment to  exert  it?  Is  there  power  to  introduce  to 
the  bosom  of  the  union,  in  mass,  a foreign  popula- 
tion? If  there  be,  which  is  the  department,  is  it  con- 
gress, which  has  tne  authority  to  exert  it?  And  if 
loreign  territory  and  population  may,  under  the  con- 
stitution, be  admitted  into  the  union,  can  they  be  re- 
ceived in  a character  of  combinations? — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  form  ol  a political  stale,  sloughing  off  its 
primordial  condition  in  this  respect,  and  transferring 
itself  to  the  union  as  a member? 

These,  and  resulting  in  this  mode  of  resolution, 
form  the  topics  for  examination,  to  which  the  com- 
mittee have  to  address  themselves. 

And  of  these,  first,  is  there  a power  in  the  govern- 
ment to  make  acquisition  of  foreign  territory?  This 
inquiry  is  not  precluded,  it  must  be  observed,  by  the 
fact  that  the  power  lias  been  exerted;  acquiesced  in; 
territory  to  a great  extent  acquired;  and  this  distri- 
buted in  modes  of  irrevocable  disposition.  The  power 
may  have  been  unduly  exerted — assumed;  or  circum- 
stances may  have  had  existence,  forming  one  of  the 
allowed  cases,  in  which  restraint,  e'en  moral  as 
well  as  political,  is  suDmilled  to  dispensation.  Cir- 
cumstances of  Uus  character,  as  docs  not  admit  of 
denial,  arc  of  possiole,  though  not  ol  frequent  occur- 
rence. An  imperious  pervading  law  holds  sway  over 
all  the  institutions  of  man.  Their  peculiar  require- 
ments, however  recommended  in  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  must  bend  to  the  principle  of  their 
crealiun;a  paramount  utility.  Nor  can  the  proposition 
admit  ol  controversy,  that  Hie  eases  to  « Inch  this  pri- 
v tlvge  of  exception  may  apply,  may  be  short  of  the 
rigor  of  the  recognised  principle  of  tne  salus  populi. 
Insiiiuiions,  and  itieir  forms  ot  the  highest  giaue,  con- 
stitutions of  governments,  have  no  exemption  Irom 
this  law  of  dispensation,  ol  an  inflexible  rigor  in  all 
the  possible  modifications  of  contingency.  Institu- 
tions, in  every  gradation  and  diversity  ot  form,  are 
made  for  weal;  and  it  is  the  consideration  of  the 
highest  weal,  (the  result  of  inviolability),  winch 
commends  them  m any  instance  lo  a rigorous  observ- 
ance. When  this  highest  weal  is  heard  lo  pronounce 
its  imperious  fiat,  rules  of  ordinary  observance  sur- 
render their  immunities,  and  lender  their  obedience. 

To  the  description  of  these  cases  ol  dispensation 
from  rules,  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  (the  first  of  our  territorial 
acquisitions),  would  wiiliuul  question  have  been  as- 
signable, had  it  needed  such  defence.  The  laws 
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neither  of  nature  nor  reason,  nor  the  ties  not  les« 
exacting  than  interest,  of  affinity.  demanded  of  the 
west  adherence  to  the  union,  in  the  absence  of  the 
control  of  the  debnuehement  of  the  Mississippi  To 
this  region  this  I'ebourhement  was  the  artery  ot  life 
From  the  obstruction  of  its  circulation,  the  gigantic 
limb  must  perish,  destined  to  he,  as  was  foreseen, 
and  it  has  become,  the  strength  of  the  union  and  its 
pride.  A"  obstruction  had  then  recently  occurred, 
the  menace  of  it  permanent,  to  the  efHux  of  this  vital 
circulation. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Jefferson, 
then  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  “seized,”  to  employ 
his  own  language,  “a  fugitive  occurrence,”  to  tea 
lize  a great  and  signal  and  inappreciable  benefit  to 
his  country , which  would  have  been  his  title  to  re- 
nown, had  the  author  of  the  declaration  which  an- 
nounced the  independence  of  his  country,  and  who 
had  aided  to  fix  its  foundations,  i\ anted  further  tjt|c 
fe  reputation. 

And  yet  this  same  author  of  this  magnificent  achie- 
vement was  the  person  to  fix  the  stigma  of  an  illegi- 
timate acquirement  on  the  trophy  which  he  had  con- 


the  undoiihting  opinion  that,  not  on  what  have  re-  domain  is  all  its  own,  in  a property  exclusive.  If 
reived  the  denomination  of  latitiidinoiis  or  liberal  the  affair  to  be  accomplished  be  exterior,  and  re- 
principles  of  construction  of  the  constitution  only,  quires  the  intervention  of  compact  to  accomplish  it 


but  in  conformity  with  the  strictest,  (he  power  in 
question  is  clearly  to  he  derived.  | 

It  w ill  be  necessary,  obviously,  in  the  maintenance 
of  this  assertion,  to  advert,  in  the  degree  which  the 
purpose  may  require,  to  the  principles  of  this  strict 
construction  referred  to.  in  the  way  of  measuring  the 
assertion  by  their  requirements,  and  ascertaining  if 
it  will  bear  their  tests  and  inodes  of  application  of 
them. 

The  fundamental  assumption,  then,  of  the  school 
of  strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  conformed 
entirely  to  the  fact,  is.  that  the  constitution  makes  a 
grant  of  power  limited  so  strict ly , as  to  be.  compre- 
hended by  a schedule  of  enumeration  of  the  powers 
with  the  appurtenance  onlv  of  incidents  essential  — - 
According  to  this  construction,  H ere  are  none  other 
than  named  powers  in  the  instrument — the  principal 
powers  with  their  proper  names;  the  incidental  or 
subsidiary  with  a common  name  of  “necessary  and 
proper;”  that  is  to  say,  fair,  not  forced,  accidents  of 
...  A 


secrated  to  his  country.  Not  only  did  he  not  arro-!the  principal  or  enumerated  powers.  A name  by 
gate — he  was  loud,  on  the  country,  and  emphatic,  in  ' definition  is  as  much  a name,  though  not  as  exact, 
the  disclaimer  of  the  authority  lie  had  wielded,  if  as  an  expressed  one.  The  definition  of  their  re- 
not  in  the  preservation,  for  the  great  advancement  quired  attributes  gives  name  to  the  subsidiary  or  in- 
of  his  country.  His  vindication — for,  even  in  the  cidental  powers  in  the  constitution.  The  principal 


complacency  and  pride  of  the  memorable  merit,  it 
was  he  that  held  the  tone  of  vindication,  and  invok- 
ed the  application  of  indemnity — his  vindication  he 
put  on  the  ground  of  a benefit  too  large  to  admit  of 
sacrifice  to  the  inhibition  even  of  the  constitution. — 
The  language  is  so  remarkable,  and  the  position  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  so  peculiar  to  the  question  of  power 


here  with  the  treaty-making  p vver  is  the  olfi  'e,  and 
the  sole  office,  to  accomplish  it.  No  other  power  lias 
privilege  to  touch.  The  questions  are  presented — 
Is  the  aff.ur  exterioi?  Does  it  require  the  exercise  of 
the  function  of  compact  for  its  arrangement?  Then 
here  is  the  province,  not  more  undisputed  than  it  is 
exclusive,  to  act.  The  power  to  which  all  exle.rior 
affairs,  demanding  arrangement  by  compact,  which 
can  only  be  effected  through  arrangement,  compact, 
by  bargain — these  implying  all  of  them  terms,  stipu- 
lation-, conditions — the  power  to  which  these  things 
are  confided  by  the  constitution,  how  can  it  be  intrud- 
ed upon  lawfully,  invaded  in  its  province,  divested  of 
its  jurisdiction? 

Is  not  this  intrusion,  inva-ion,  overthrow  of  an  ap- 
pointed, distinct,  plain  jurisdiction,  established  by 
the  constitution,  perpetrated  when  any  matter  which 
is  admitted  to  be  foreign,  and  admitted  to  heintxecu 
table,  except  by  the  instrumentality  of  arrangement, 
is  seized  by  another  power  or  department  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  transferred  to  its  own  jurisdiction? 

This  reasoning,  which  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  subject  to  just  impeachment,  decides  one,  and  that 
not  the  least  important,  of  the  questions  under  the 
review  of  the  committee.  The  period  of  the  discus- 
sion for  its  application  to  that  topic  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  At  the  appropriate  season  Lite  application 
will  be  invited. 

In  the  necessity  of  the  progress  of  the  argument, 
of  tr  ating  and  expounding  the  just  character  of  the 
treaty  making  power,  the  order  of  the  argument  has 
lieen  in  some  degree  disturbed.  Let  it  be  re- 
stored, and  the  path  pursued  of  ttie  inquiry  into 
the  derivation  of  the  power  to  acquire  foreign  terri- 
tory, of  which  the  committee  have  professed  them- 
selves Hie  advocates. 


This  power,  it  has  been  seen,  if  it  be  a true  not  a 
spurious  derivation  of  strict  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution, must  answer  to  a name — an  expressed 


powers  are  set  down  by  their  cognomen,  or  names 
proper.  But  definition  is  naming,  as  nani  ng  is  no 
thing  else  than  a more  compendious  form  of  defini-i 
lion.  | 

Any  power,  then,  to  be  valid  under  the  coristitu 
lion,  must  be  able  to  answer  to  its  name — the  name 
in  the  case  of  Hie  subsidiary  powers  being  a family 
in  discussion,  that  omission  to  quote  it  particularly  name,  the  name  of  a class  of  po  ers.  Whether  H e 
would  want  excuse  in  the  analysis  of  a question,  a power  in  discussion  over  the  introduction  of  lerrito- 
material  part  of  which  is  its  history.  This  quotation  ry  will  answer  the  test  of  this  description — has  a 
follows:  ” i name,  given  or  proper,  to  which  it  may  respond — 

“This  treaty,”  said  he.  referring  to  the  then  re- j will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
cent  fact  of  the  acquisition,  ‘ must  of  course  be  laid  j The  foreign  territory  which  the  nation  has  ac- 
before  both  houses,  (congress^,  because  both  have  quired  having  come  through  the  avenue  of  the  treaty 
important  functions  lo  exerci-e  respecting  it.  They ,:  making  power  of  the  government,  the  opinion  until ' name  or’a  family  name.  Is  its  name  in  the  consti- 
] presume,  will  see  their  duty  to  their  country  in  ra-  very  recently  has  prevailed  universally  that  this  was  tut  ton?  Not  expressed.  Indeed,  expression  is  there 
tilying  and  paying  for  it,  so  as  to  secure  a good  which  the  sole  avenue  through  vimhit  could  be  derived,  j u hich  would  wear  the  appearance  of  condemning 
would  otherw  ise  probably  never  be  again  in  their  i When  it  has  been  acquired,  . here  does  the  treaty  1 this  power  to  exclusion.  Power  is  given  to  pur- 
power.  But  1 suppose  they  must  then  appeal  lo  the  ; making  authority  find  pow  <-t  to  acquire  territory?  it  c|iase  a,)j  exercise  exclusive  control  over  portions 
nation  far  an  additional  article  to  the  constitution,  j bus  been  replied,  by  some  ot  the  politicians  of  the  | of  domestic  territory,  of  dimensions  extremely  ctr- 
approving  and  confirming  an  act  which  the  nation  1 country , that  Hie  treaty  making  ptover  has  been  sub-i  cumscribed,  and  that  under  a limitation  to  objects 
had  not  previou-ly  authorised.  T he  constitution  has  ! jecled  to  no  limit  by  expression  in  the  constitution;  minutely  specified:  “Congress  shall  have  power  to 
made  no  provision  for  our  bolding  foreign  territory, , that  no  limit  is  therefore  predicable  of  its  range, , exercise  exclusive  legislation,  &c.  over  all  places 
still  less  Jor  incorporating  foreign  nations  into  our  j which  is  as  wide  as  the  exterior  exigencies  of  the ' purchased  by  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state, 

nation.  ! the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 

It  was  the  just  remark  of  Mr.  Jeuerson,  that  if  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings.”  A power 
the  power  bad  this  extent  of  range,  then  we  had  no  could  not  be  conveyed  under  guard  of  limitation 
constitution;  that  there  was,  indeed,  a paper,  but  a j more  strict,  as  regards  the  faculty  of  purchase,  for 
blank  one.  The  committee  yield  entire  assent  to  purposes  not  large  in  their  scope,  and  this  under  the 


union.  The  executive  m seizing  the  fugitive  occur- 
rence which  so  much  advances  the  good  of  their 
country,  has  done  an  act  beyond  the  constitution” 
Subsequent  reference  is  made  lo  an  act  of  indem- 
nity; and,  in  another  place,  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  is  suggested,  to  make  provision  for  the 
ca-e  of  Louisiana,  and  for  that  of  ihc  introduction] 
of  Florida,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  last  acquisi-' 
tion.  | 

Recurrence,  then,  to  the  earliest  and  fundamental 


tilts  opinion  o(  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  to  his  lurther  doc-  j superadded  restraint  of  Hie  requisition  of  stale  eon- 
trine,  and  that  ot  his  school,  that  if  the  power  has  ge,n.  But  the  power  which  the  government  is  per- 
I ini i Is , they  must  be  constituted  by  the  objects  of  the  milled  to  exert  over  territory  acquired  abroad,  be- 
powers  named  in  the  constitution.  If  this  be  so,  the , yond  the  limits  of  the  Uni'ed  Siules,  is  ot  the  same 

— . „ uivvoiiich  aim  lun-Kniicmai  | doctrine  sound,  then  the  treaty  making  power  can  | extent  precisely  with  this,  which  is  given  under 

precedent  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  question  never  have  capacity  of  exertion;  unless  in  the  cases  in  | gUa,ds  so  specific  and  strict,  in  relation  to  the  ac- 

would  yield  no  support  to  the  claim  of  it.  The  ex-^  which  its  aid  is  invoked  by  some  one  of  the  expres—  j quisition  of  domestic  territory.  In  the  case  of  each 

> 1 ed  powers  to  carry  out  the  purpose,  which,  being  of  j the  power  is  of  the  largest  description — that  is  to 

exterior  relation,  the  powers  of  domestic  sphere  of , sayj  ,ji  ...(etionary.  “Congress  shall  have  power  lo 
operation  would  be  unable  for  that  reason  to  reach,  i dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
without  the  aid  of  this  power  of  exterior  operation,  latiutis  respecting 
The  ti  eaty  making  power,  under  this  construction  • 


ercise,  on  the  contrary,  founds  its  claim  to  vindica 
tion  on  the  plea  exclusively  of  a superior  occurrence 
of  public  exigency,  which  overrode  the  restriction  of 
the  constitution.  Exercise  of  the  power,  therefore, 
seeking  vindication  under  this  precedent,  would 
have  to  bring  itself  within  the  same  predicament — 
invoke  the  same  authority  of  the  same  plea. 


the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States. ” But  on  Hie  foot 
can  never  be  any  other  than  subsidiary  is  never  a i 0f  property,  suoject,  line  that,  to  power  of  disposal, 
power  independent  in  its  vocation,  however  it  is  so  in  i unlimited  privilege  to  regulate,  with  no  restraint. — 


The  committee,  however,  refer  to  this  history  of' its  name  and  its  structure.  It  is  the  handmaid — j ThjVis  the  condition,'  as  respects  jurisdiction,  to 
this  first  exercise  of  Hie  power,  and  the  doubt  which  | waits  on  the  occasions  of  the  other  powers;  and,  ’ . ’ . 


was  attached  to  the  regularity  of  that  exercise,  as  an*  though  in  no  posture  to  receive  orders  from  them,  it 


essential  pari,  (as  they  have  already  said),  of  the 
statement  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  discussion 
on  the  sutijecl  of  the  power,  and  not  at  all  as  design 
ing  any  expression  of  concurrence  in  the  doubt. — 
They  hold  mis  doubt,  on  the  contrary,  to  want  foun- 
dation in  a just  construction  of  Hie  constitution;  that, 
as  the  exertion  of  Hie  power,  in  the  instances  of  its 
exeition,  had  been,  in  a high  degree,  fraught  with 
public  benefit,  so  the  exertion  was  void  of  any  stain 
of  irregularity  and  assumption.  The  acts  of  exertion 


never  yet  moves  to  its  exertion,  save  in  subordina- 
tion to  their  desires. 

This  character  of  the  treaty-making  power  it  is 
very  important,  in  retereuce  io  a just  construction, 
of  the  constitution,  lo  establish;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  this,  with  another  related  proposition,  ex- 
tremely essential  to  the  argument  in  relation  lo  the 
power  of  acquiring  term,  ■ y,  which  the  committee 
have  under  review.  Let  the  proposition  be  const 
dered  as  coneedeu,  that  the  treaty  making  power  is 


having  taken  their  place  in  our  history,  the  object  is'  never  to  exert  its  office  bat  in  subservience  or  exe 
eminently  desirable  lo  relieve  them  from  sliguia;^  culton  ol  an  object  of  another  power,  then  the  reiai- 
and  to  the  committee  the  office,  grateful,  of  being  m-  * ed  proposition  lollows  that  thei  e must  tie  a pui  pose 
Btruments,  il  they  may  become  such,  in  the  effeclua-  • or  onjecl  of  another  power  to  amecede  exterior,  and 


tion  of  the  removal.  Occasions  lor  the  further  ex- 
ercise may  be  presented  in  other  times,  in  the  ho- 
nest judgment  ol  many,  an  instance  ts  presented  at 
this  moment  for  the  exertion  of  the  power  no  less 
fruitful  in  trophies  ol  service  and  honor  than  those 


llieretore  which  it  cannot  attain  except  by  the  auxi- 
liary function  of  the  treaty  making  power. 

Tuis  analysis  and  description  of  its  appropriate 
office  contains  t he  treaty-making  power  sureiy  m 
entirely  sate  limits.  It  cannot  act  except  on  uehall 


which  have  gone  before  it  The  room  lor  regret 1 of  another  power,  and  in  a case  in  which,  the  uu- 
were  undoubted,  it  occasions  such  as  thete,  should  jecl,  being  exterior,  is  out  of  me  reach  ol  that  other 
they  otter,  mustsutier  repulse,  or  oe  availed  ol  “with  uomestic  power. 

re  attach. ntnl  ol  a stigma  in  their  seizure.”  ! But  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 

1 tie  committee, or  a majority,  (and  when  the  de-  although  mis  treaty  only  acts  lor  other  powers,  ami 
•igualion  is  employed,  it  is  desiiea  that  it  maybe  in  the  single  sphere  ot  exterior  concerns,  witniu  mis 
'■ygarded  as  importing  only  a majority),  entertain  sphere  uo  other  power  has  privilege  to  intrude;  the 


which  territory  acquired  abroad  comes  on  its  admis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  the  Union.  What  authority 
to  ue  conceived  of  scope  more  uneoufiiied?  How 
can  the  conception  be  framed,  in  connexion  with  re- 
straint, as  respects,  the  purchases  of  surfaces  the 
most  minute  of  domestic  territory,  of  the  grant  of  a 
faculty  undefined,  and  at  me  same  time  unlimited 
entirely  as  regards  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territo- 
ry? How  are  the  stmlTn  the  one  rase,  the  profu- 
sion hi  the  other,  to  he  pul  into  condition  of  recon- 
cilement? How  find  permission  to  make  inference 
ol  any  concession  ol  a power  lo  acquire  territory 
abroad?  It  designed,  must  il  not  in  these  circum- 
stances have  been  expressed,  Set  down  in  the  consti- 
tution, by  liie  sided  the  limited  po  ver  to  make  ac- 
quisition by  purchase  of  domestic  territory,  or  put 
into  the  elaborate  schedule  of  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers in  the  instrument’  The  inference  adverse  to  the 
admission  of  the  power  Irom  this  source  of  construc- 
tion, -would  be  irresistible  but  lor  a countervailing 
piuiciple  of  yet  higher  import;  and  mat  is  that  in- 
ference from  the  omission  to  express  positively,  must 
give  way  to  any  that  may  Bow  oy  lair  deduction  irutn 
mat  which  has  been  expressed.  Tins  power  lo  get 
foreign  territorial  possessions  has  not  indeed  been 
set  out  by  expression  in  Hie  constitution,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  supposing  it  contemplated; 
yet  stili,  if  it  be  found  really,  by  fair  inquisition. 
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wrapped  in  a 'power  or  powers  which  have  been  neral  welfare,  was  said  to  cnnvev  a scope 'of  opriliea- 
set  down,  just  construction  finds  no  warrant  for  set-  ; tion  p'f  money  coextensive  with  the  'convenient  op- 
ting it  asior,  and  putting  it  under  the  ban  of  a spuri-  ea<ion«  which  di-t-i  . lion  tm>ht  assr:n  to  the  public 
ous  conception.  | expenditure.  This  construction  was  arraigned,  and 

Is.  then,  this  power  to  make  acquisition  of  terrilo-  justly,  of  latitude  at  once  unfounded,  and  full  of 
ry  abroad  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution?  Does  j a dangerous  discretion  in  the  office  most  exposed 

in  government  to  abuse — the  disbursement  of  its  re- 
venues. 

As  is  the  law  of  the  human  moral  constitution,  the 
party  filled  with  just  impression  of  the  character  of 
service  to  t tie  camp?  Thar  is  the  proposition  to  be  j this  dangerous  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  ques- 
inq u i red  of — the  matter  to  be  ascertained.  j tion,  was  impelled  to  a reverse  extreme,  in  the  deni- 

The  power  must,  be,  by  a piain,  not  a forced  con-  al  to  the  phrase  of  all  operation,  maintaining  that  it 
struction,  the  derivative  of  one  of  the  named  powers  was  to  the  powers  enumerated  in  the  constitutirn, 
in  the  constitution.  Of  which  of  these  is  it  attribu-  and  the  execution  of  their  proper  purposes,  that  the 
table  as  a clear  incident.  Is  there  any  one?  Answer,  j application  of  money  could  alone  be  made,  and  by 
more  than  one.  Terr itory  may  be  a subject  of  trans-  this  measure  to  be  confined.  The  objection  to- this 


it  answer  to  the  name  u hich  it  has  been  seen  is  pre- 
scribed in  relation  to  power  seeking  admission  1o  this 
pale?  Can  it  give  the  countersign  of  the  constitution, 
to  gain  admission  as  a regular  enlisted  soldier  in  the 


fer  in  seveial  modes.  Conquest  transfers — it  is  one 
of  the  recognised  modes;  so  does  purchase.  Or  the 
supposition  may  be  made  of  a voluntary  concession 
by  the  political  authority  holding  command  of  a ter- 
ritory, with  a view  to  incorporation  with  another, 
such  as  we  have  lately  seen  under  discussion.  ]n 
either  of  these  modes  ran  the  United  States  hecome, 
with  allowance  from  their  constitution,  the  recepta- 
cle of  a grant  of  territory  exterior  to  their  limits? — 
The  United  States  and  their  government,  like  a 


?rn 


in  1he 
mrhat  Is 
but  to 
Welfare,  to  be  ge- 


trasts  and  opposites.  This  word 
constitution  stands  opposed  not  i 
particular,  or  sweral,  or  com  mi 

w hat  is  incorporate  or  disjunct 
neral,  must  not  only  be  of  the  whole,  but  which  at- 
taches to  it  in  this  character  as  a whole. 

In  this,  the  just  import  of  the  expression,  and  its 
intendment  in  the  appropriating  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution. the  phrase  “general  welfare”  implies  an  in- 
terpretation more  restricted  than  if  it  had  been  com- 
mon welfare,  and  the  application  of  money  autho- 
rised is  more  confined,  therefore,  in  the.  use  of  the 
one  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  employment  of 
the  other  of  these  phrases.  The  statement  of  the 
general  welfare,  os  the  permitted  object  of  expendi- 
ture, was  designed  undoubtedly  in  restraint — not  for 
enlargement,  but  to  preclude  enlargement  in  the 
scope  of  expenditure,  by  its  expansion  upon  purposes 
and  objects  which  might  be  common  but  not  “gene- 
ral” to  the  Union.  One  subject  of  expense  common 
only  is  permitted,  (on  account  of  the  vitality  of  its 
interest,)  defence.  Expense  otherwise  must  be  li- 
mited to  objects  belonging  to  the  political  unity,  the 
federation  of  the  United  States.  Expense  prohibited 
to  the  several  beneficiaries,  the  component  members, 
is  restricted,  as  alone  within  the  proper  design  and 
scope  of  federation,  to  this  single  beneficiary. 

The  assertion  is  then  sustained,  that  the  phrase 
“general  welfare”  in  the  constitution  is  restrictive, 
not  latitudinons,  in  its  just  interpretation — conser- 
vative, and  not  dangerous,  as  has  been  supposed:  and 
that  it  is  not  only  in  strict  consistence  with,  but  de- 


construction  was  not  permitted  to  avail  that  it  left 
no  scope  of  operation  whatever  to  the  phrase  “ge- 
neral welfare”  in  the  clause,  treating  it  as  surplus- 
sage. 

To  a construction  of  that  instrument  which  assigns 
to  any  clause,  phrase,  or  word  in  it  this  character, 
no  man  who  has  penetrated  successfully  the  anato- 
i my  of  its  composition  can  be  ever  brought  to  accede. 

I Marked  as  it  is  by  consenting  eulogy,  for  the  refine- 
1 merit  of  its  structure,  no  less  than  the  magnitude  of 
other  powers  in  recognised  independence,  have  tiie  j the  tribute  of  benefit  it  accords,  let  no  presumption, 
faculty  (in  our  constitution  expressed)  to  declare  and  j stand  in  the  view  of  this  refinement  and  its  results, 
conduct  war;  of  course,  to  make  conquest  of  territo-  I pronounce  charge  of  impeachment  against  the  struc- 
ry,  if  occasion  require;  of  course,  to  retain  it  in!  tore;  allege  deficiency  of  provision  or  excess — stone 
permanent  occupation,  if  the  same  occasion  be  found  ; or  beam  wanting  or  superabundant;  expression  con- 
to  demand  this  condition.  Here,  then,  is  the  faculty  keying  too  much  or  importing  nothing;  of  significa-  manded  by,  the  federal  character  of  the  government, 
uncontested  to  make  the  acquisition  of  foreign  terri-  | tion  malign  or  void  of  operalian.  Nor  is  there  clause  that  the  objects  embraced  . by  that  phrase,  and  with 
tory . To  which  of  the  departments  of  the  govern-  or  phrase  in  the  instrument  illustrative  more  forci- 
ment  this  faculty  is  to  be  properly  considered  as  enur-  bly  of  this  just  praise  than  this  misconstrued  exam- 
ing,  with  which  it  resides,  will  be  the  subject  of  con-  pie,  part  of  the  definition  of  the  application  of  mo- 
sideration  in  another  branch  of  the  inquiry.  ! ney  iri  the  appropriating  clause  of  the  constitution. 

N.ext.  acquisition  by  purchase.  Is  there  a compe-  ; It  has  been  construed  to  have  import  of  dangerous 
tency  to  this  mode  of  acquisition?  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  latitude—  to  be  void  of  a distinctive  import.  In 

has  appeared,  when  he  exerted  this  power  of  pur  j opposition  to  the  last  of  these  interpretations,  the  .... 

chase  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  held  the  opinion  ne-  1 want  of  import,  it  will  be  found  to  have  one  full  of  office  and  operation  none?  Its  import  and  tenor  have 
galive  of  the  power.  Is  that  to  be  regarded  the. just  ; significance.  In  opposition  to  the  second,  the  impu-  j been  shown  to  be  pregnant  with  signification.  Next, 
interpretation?  The  spectacle  would  be  an  anoma-  tation  of  latitudinous  import,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
ly,  indeed,  of  a faculty  admitted  in  a government  to  one  purely  restrictive  of  the  expenditure  of  revenue 
possess  itself  of  foreign  territory  by  the  instrument  j — the  reverse  exactly  of  the  characteristic  in  this  re- 
of  war,  and  yet  precluded  from  the  uses  and  power  sped  assigned  to  it.  . 

of  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  in  peace.  Theocca-j  It  was  impossible  manifestly  to  give  distinct  ex-  powers  get  authority  for  making  the  clause  in  any 
sions  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  being  sincere  and  pression  to  all  the  various  occasions  of  expense  in  degree  subservient  to  them — the  instrument  of  their 
strong,  in  possible  instances,  as  in  that  of  Louisiana,  adjusting  the  framework  of  a government,  the  me-  j objects?  Let  this  be  looked  into.  Tne  allegation  is, 
where  the  acquisition  would  have  been  made  w ith  chanism  of  the  constitution.  This  proposition  is  ! that  the  phrase  “general  welfare”  is  only  operative 
certainty  by  war,  if  the  effectuation  of  the  object  had  | too  plain  to  be  illustrated.  In  adjusting  the  provi-  ( in  subservience  to  the  expressed  powers.  V\  here  is 
not  taken  place  in  peace,  not  to  speak  of  the  vehe-  j sion  for  expenditure,  fashioning  the  clause  which  j this  indication  of  subservience  expressed  in  the  con- 
mence  independent  of  these  occasions  of  the  passion  ' was  to  give  the  iaw  to  appropriation  and  the  appli-  stitution?  In  what  clause  of  the  instrument  to  be 
which  incites  to  war,  what  sort  of  government  would  : cation  of  money,  what,  then,  would  be  the  obvious  ! found?  Not  as  part  of  the  enumeration  ot  powers, 
that  be  which,  having  real  occasion  for  the  posses-  I key  to  the  mechanism?  To  employ  phraseolgy  of  a attached  to  them  by  name.  Not  in  the  clause  of  ap- 
sion  of  foreign  territory — the  mode  of  acquisition  to  ! comprehensiveness,  in  which  all  essential  occasions  propriation  itself.  This  clause  contains  no  reference 
be  blameless,  as  purchase — was  so  constrained  by  its  j of  expenditure  should  he  included.  In  effecting  this  10  the  enumeration,  nor  any  part  or  member  ol  it. 
constitution  as  to  be  obliged  to  renounce  the  a*cer-  ' essential  object,  however,  there  would  be  danger  of  How  comes  it  sunk,  then,  extinct,  in  this  enume- 
tained  advantages  of  the  acquisition,  or  have  to  pur-  I running  into  latitude  inconsistent  with  the  required  ration?  These  difficulties  are  insuperable,  inexpli- 
chase  them  by  declaration  of  war  against  the  w iliing  guards  on  wasteful  disbursement.  In  what  manner,  cable,  in  the  import  tn  question  which  is  given  to  the 
party  to  transfer  the  possession  desired?  The  idea  j or  in  any  manner,  could  the  difficulty  be  obviated? — j phrase. 

of  this  form  of  bounty  to  war,  and  comprehended  [The  manner  in  which  this  reconciling  purpose  is  ef  I But  there  is  a further  and  very  important  view, 
too  among  the  restrictive  properties  of  the  govern-  ! fected  is  one  of  the  most  signal  and  admirable  for  its  The  phrase  “general  welfare,”  it  has  been  seeii,  does 
ment,  (which  is  the  character  of  the  denial  of  the  [combined  efficiency  and  safety  of  the  arrangements  n°l  borrow  from  the  enumerating  clauses.  Does  it 
power  to  acquire  a foreign  possession  in  the  mode  of  j of  the  constitution.  ! lend  t0  then.?  Do  they  depend  on  it,  not  it  on  them,  for 


one  exception  none  other,  should  define  the  scope 
and  attract  the  direction  of  its  expenditure. 

It  is  stated  that  this  phrase  imports  nothing  beyond 
the  execution  of  the  objects  of  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers. Then  why  insert  it,  if  these  objects  would  attract 
the  expenditure  of  the  government  without  it?  Would 
it  not,  in  this  view,  he  plainly  supererogatory? — its 


let  its  influence  on  other  parts  of  the  constitution  be 
examined. 

In  place  of  smothering  this  phrase,  absorbing  it 
entirely  in  themselves,  where  do  these  enumerated 


purchase  under  our  constitution,)  it  would  be  no  indul 
gence  of  I iecnse.lo  call  rediculous  but  for  the  namesof 
the  persons  who  have  avowed  it.  On  record  we  have 
the  lesson,  that  “too  much  learning”  may  make  men 
seem  to  be  unsober,  however  it  may  belong  to  their 
character  and  province  to  speak  the  words  of  sober- 
ness arid  troth. 

Is,  then,  tiie  government  of  the  Union  endued  with 


Expenditures  wearing  a national  quality  only  are  1 Subsistence?  Their  purposes  can,  in  many  respects, 


those  which  a federal  government  would  have  for  its  find  no  execution  till  the  appropriating  clause  comes 
object  to  provide.  Expense  of  every  other  charac-  hi  1°  contribute  its  sinew  to  their  exertion.  Fiom 
ter  it  would  be  as  much  as  possible  the  object  to  ex-  them  it  has  nothing  to  require,  save  permission  to 
elude,  as  not  appropriate  to  the  purpose  and  scope  g've  them  means  of  exercise  anil  aid.  [low  is  this 

of  the  institution  of  government.  It  is  not  the  pur-  claim,  tiien,  on  the  part  of  these  dependent  powers 

poses  and  interests  common  to  the  parties  in  federal  the  case  of  the  fable  of  the  stomach  and  members 
Union,  which  this  Union  and  the  government  which  °f  the  body — to  find  countenance,  which  insists  on 
the  power  to  gain  a foreign  desired  and  desirable  ' represents  it  are  constructed  to  subserve.  This  sup-  imposing  silence  on  their  auxiliary  and  mastei.  The 

possession  in  the  mode  of  purchase?  Have  the  gains  i position  would  involve  a gross  misapprehension  of  enumerated  powers  are  to  be  fed  from  this  appro- 

of  territory — great  in  extent,  of  value  inappreciable  the  design  of  such  a Union.  So  far  from  this  [ priaring  clause.  T heir  title  to  this  nurtuie  is  un 


■ — which  have  been  made  in  this  mcideof  acquisition, 
been  justly  liable  to  the  stigma  of  acquisition  not  au- 
thorised by  the  constitution  of  the  nation? 

The  committee,  or  a portion  of  them  deem  this 
opprobrium  gratuitous  altogether— that  the  impu- 
tation of  assumption  of  power,  not  authorised,  ought 
not  to  attach  to  the  history  of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  though  he  has  himself  been  the  author 
of  it. 

The  doubt  on  this  subject  is  believed  to  have  re- 
sulted trorn  the  circumstance  of  the  clause  in  the 
constitution  relative  to  this  exeicise  ol  the  faculty 
of  purchase' — the  clause  which  defines  and  sets  out 
the  objects  of  the  application  of  money,  known  for 
brevity'as  the  appropriating  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion— because  very  early  a topic  of  vehement  and 
exacerbated  contention  between  the  rival  parlies 
which  sprung  from  the  first  administration  of  tiie 
government.  The  terms  of  the  clause  give  to  con- 
gress “the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, duties,  im- 
posts, &r.  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  wellure  of  the  United 
States.”  By  one  construction  of  this  phrase,  the  ge- 


forming  the  design,  the  jealous  propensity  and  pur-  questionable.  But  liovv  derived?  T hrough  this  con- 
pose  is  to  comprehend  the  smallest  number  of  them,  troverted,  reprobated,  maltreated  phrase,  “the  gene- 
possible. 

Which,  then,  in  the  class  of  interests  and  concerns  i ■ , , . -.  . it  „rifj 

r , . , i on  v it  is  that  they  have  claim  on  its  cilices,  ana 

which  it  is  within  the  purpose  of  a lederal  govern- i J r ■.  h.„„m  The  nhieris 

. ■ , -r,i  1 V . , , r,  ,i  draw  their  sustenance  lrom  its  bosom.  J ne  ocjects 

ment  to  suorntl?  Those  which  appertain  not  to  the  I u - 


ral  welfare.”  The  purposes  of  enumerated  powers 
are  comprehended  in  this  phrase,  and  in  tins  way 


stales  severally,  though  common  to  all,  but  to  their 
conjunct  character,  as  a political  union  or  corpo- 
ration. That  is  to  say,  the  concerns  which  are  gene- 
ral belong  to  this  corporation,  in  place  of  those 
which  appertain  in  common  or  otherwise,  to  tiie 
component  states  in  a disjunctive  capacity.  Provi- 
sion for  expenditure  which  was  to  have  respect  to 
this  distinction,  could  have  no  other  single  word  to 
give  expression  to  it  but  this  word  “general.”  Not 
several,  not  common,  was  the  welfare  for  which  pro- 
vision vyas  to  be  made,  but  corporate — that  which 
attached  to  the  political  union,  fashioned  not  by  ag- 
gregation of  concerns  and  interests,  hut  extraction 
lrom  them,  leaving  the  residuum  out  of  the  pale  of 
ihe  federal  authority,  and  confining  the  sphere  of 
jurisdiction  of  this  authority  to  the  compound  wel- 
fare. The  import  of  words  is  shown  by  their  con- 


of  the  enumerated  powers  are  comprehended  under 
this  phrase  “general  welfare,”  varieties  under  a spe- 
cies, species  under  a genus.  As  parts  of  itself,  this 
phrase  feeds  these  objects— not  the  pelican,  tearing 
its  maternal  breast,  but  the  human  mother,  whose 
circulation  pervades  the  comprehended  embryo  and 
gives  it  vitality. 

This  phrase,  then,  comprehends,  and,  as  compre* 
handing,  supplies' their  requirements  of  expenditure- 
T hey  are  particulars  under  this  genus,  which  has 
been  planted  where  it  is  found  in  the  constitution  for 
the  purpose,  by  including,  of  being  authorised  to 
supply  them.  But  does  it  follow,  by  any  necessary 
connexion,  that  these  objects  exhaust  its  faculty  of 
directing  the  application  of  the  revenues  of  the  go- 
vernment? Not  at  ail.  Suppose  other  objects  of 
exactly  the  same  character — particulars  undet  this 
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Lnme  genu«,  varving  in  no  quality  or  respect^  ihot 
is  to  sav,  I k'-  l he  enumerated  objects,  involving  in- 
terest which  touches  the  whole  Union,  and  in  the 
point  and  the  particular  of  the  unity— -shall  not  these, 
supposin'!,  in  the  multifarious  complication  ol  hu- 
man affairs  and  public  exigencies,  tl  it  such  instances 
may  have  occurrence,  shall  these  be'denied  a place 
with  their  ho  nogeneous  associates — excluded  from 
their  privilege  of  confraternity?  Why  one  object  of 
corporate,  not  common,  welfare  be  excluded  from 
the  application  of  the  corporate  revenue,  others  in 
no  respect  distinguishable  omitted  and  put  aside? 

We  have  no  authority  to  make  application  of  money 
to  internal  improvement  of  character  purely  interior. 
Why?  The  interest  of  this  form  of  these  improve- 
ments is  particular  as  respects  the  state  in  which  it 
has  location,  is  several  as  regards  the  states  in  a dis- 
joined capacity.  Why  do  all  same  men  now  admit, 
after  all  the  distractions  of  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  money  may  be  applied  by  the  government 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  running  as  these  streams  do  to  great  depth  in 
the  interior?  Because  the  adaptation  of  these  rivers 
for  commerce  among  the  states,  though  their  How 
pervades  only  some  states,  makes  their  condition  not 
an  interest  common  to  the  states  they  pervade,  but 
an  interest  of  the  political  existence  bearing  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  as  unquestionably  as  the 
condition  of  the  ocean  of  adaptation  for  commerce, 
is  a corporate  interest  of  the  United  States.  Here 
is  at  instance  of  an  interest  constituting  an  object  of 
gintral  welfare,  yet  no  expression  is  found  in  the 
ei  u aeration  of  the  constitution  to  comprehend  this, 
more  than  opening  the  harbors  of  ocean  towns  or 
planting  light  houses  on  the  coast.  It  thousands  of 
such  objects  could  appear,  provided  they  are  found 
to  fulfil  with  rigor— to  the  letter— this  required  cha- 
racter of  attaching  to  the  political  “unity”  the  go- 
vernment, why  pass  them  over?  It  is  for  the  gene 
ral  welfare  we  have  constructed  the  system.  What- 
ever does  not  belong  in  strictness  to  the  category 
imported  by  this  name,  that  we  reject  from  the  pa 
tronage  of  our  function  of  expenditure.  But  if  it 
does  come  into  the  category,  and  that  fairly,  on 
what  ground  postpone  it  to  others,  whose  claim  to 
patronage  is  but  the  same  identically,  belonging  to 
the  same  class.  Childishness  it  were,  surely,  to 
take  one  thing  as  the  subject  legitimate  of  favor,  and 
discard  the  same  thing  precisely  if  not  taking  the 
same  name. 

Now,  to  make  application  of  this  reasoning  to  the 
subject  in  discussion.  Money  may  be  applied  to  the  ob 
ject,  ifitsclaim  to  belong  to  generality,  not  community 
of  interest,  may  be  admitted.  May  this  object,  the  ac- 
quisition of  exteriorterntory,  be  inar»y  case  an  interest 
of  generality?  Was  this  the  description  and  character 
of  the  interest  when  Louisiana,  when  Florida,  were 
acquired?  Did  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  adhesion  of  the  west,  form 
an  interest  of  generality?  Was  the  raising  an  ef- 
fective barrier,  on  the  vulnerable  frontier  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  an  interest  of  generality?  Suppose 
Texas  now,  by  compromise  of  the  parlies  litigating 
for  its  possession,  tendered  to  our  purchase,  would 
the  extension  of  frontier,  the  composure  of  intestine 
agitation,  form  an  interest  of  generality?  If  it  would, 
where  is  the  principle  ol  the  constitution,  any  more 
titan  the  dictate  of  sound  understanding,  which  would 
exclude  Uie  power  of  purchase?  Then  there  is  a pow- 
er in  the  government  to  introduce  foreign  territory  in 
the  Union  by  purchase. 

The  reply  is  furnished,  then,  to  the  first  of  the  in- 
quiries before  the  committee,  that  exterior  territory 
can  be  introduced  into  the  Union  iu  two  modes,  which 
have  been  indicated. 

The  second  inquiry  succeeds:  By  what  depart- 

ment of  the  government  may  the  'power  be  exerted? 
With  which  does  it  reside?  Which  is  the  authority 
which  makes  ttie  acquisition  when  it  has  been  the 
result  of  successful  war,  conquest?  To  congress  is 
given  the  discretion  to  declare  war;  but  it  is  to  this 
office,  the  declaration  of  war,  that  the  function  ol 
congress  in  relation  to  it  is  confined.  Congress  may 
declare  who  is  to  conduct  il?  Not  congress  in  the 
least.  Congress  gives  the  authority,  furnishes  the 
means,  but  with  the  conduct  congress  has  no  pro- 
vince of  authority  whatever.  The  progress  of  the 
war  subjects  the  territory  which  may  have  been  won 
and  occupied.  But  occupation  of  this  character 
gives  no  title  to  territory.  It  is  to  the  termination 
of  war,  to  the  arrangements  for  peace,  that  title, 
should  it  be  acquired,  must  be  traced.  Till  peace 
and  recognition  by  the  losing  party,  affixes  the  seal, 
title  is  in  transitu;  the  case  is  that  of  possession  as 
distinguished  from  title — a distinction  the  most  im- 
portant. Tiie  department,  then,  to  which  the  pro 
vince  belongs  to  obliterate  this  distinction,  to  change 
the  condition  of  the  possession,  discharge  the  final 
office  of  consummation,  make  the  possession  proper- 
ty, that  is  the  department  to  which  the  acquisition 


ami  the  power  of  acquisition  is  to  be  attributed. — 
rritory  is  property,  bargain  is  necessary  to  trans- 
fer. To  pass  there  must  be  agreement  of  several 
parties — terms,  arrangements,  conditions.  Well; 
when  these  or  any  of  them  hive  to  oe  entered  into, 
transacted  with  a foreign  political  authority,  the  re  is  j 
a department  assigned  by  our  constitution  It  is  made 
up  of  lue  head  of  the  executive  and  two-thirds  of  j 
the  senate. 

So,  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  purchase,  the  ! 
condition  is  the  same.  Purchase,  a bargain,  and  j 
terms — engagement  for  the  arrangement  of  these,  j 
with  the  foreign  authority  which  is  to  make  the  con-  ! 
cession  of  the  property — all  these  indicate  the  ju-  ' 
risdiction  to  be  appropriate  to  the  department  to 
which  the  function  is  assigned,  and  assigned  exclu-  I 
sively,  of  entering  into  engagements  with  foreign 
authority. 

The  conclusion  would  seem,  then,  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  controversy,  that  territory  exterior  to  ] 
the  Union,  permitted  to  become  a part  of  it,  can  only  j 
find  a lawful  passage  through  the  treaty  power  of 
the  president  and  senate.  This  department,  iri  the 
reasoning  which  has  been  submitted,  so  far  from  set- 
ting up  claim  to  an  extension  without  limitation,  or 
evincing  avarice  of  jurisdiction,  is  presented  in  the 
character  of  an  auxiliary  only  to  other  powers,  in- 
ert, till  one  of  these  invokes  its  assistance.  A further 
guaranty,  too,  is  found  for  the  innoxious  character  | 
of  this  authority.  And  what  is  that?  It  is  the  re- 
presentative in  the  government  of  its  conservative 
element,  its  federal  characteristic. 

The  cases  which  have  been  stated  of  the  authoriz- 
ed admission  of  foreign  territory  have  been  those  of 
conquest  and  purchase.  Let  the  case  be  considered, 
however,  of  the  voluntary  cession  of  their  territory 
by  a people  or  government  desiring  incorporation 
with  our  political  community.  This  case  falls  under 
a succeeding  head  of  discussion,  in  which  the  inqui- 
ry as  regards  the  admission  mixes  and  becomes  com- 
plicated with  that  of  the  admission  of  population. 

May,  then,  a foreign  population  be  introduced  in 
mass  into  the  political  community  of  the  Union?  Is 
there  a power  to  do  this?  Population,  in  the  trans- 
fers of  political  subjection,  follows,  according  to 
usages  of  nations,  tile  condition  of  the  territory  to 
which  it  is  attached.  The  modes  of  transfer  may 
vary.  Conquest  may  dispose:  Cession  Whatever 
the  mode,  however,  the  law  applies;  the  population 
goes  along  and  is  embraced  in  the  condition.  If 
territory  may  be  received,  then  so  may  population, 
its  concomitant  and  adjunct.  The  committee  find  no 
oom,  therefore,  for  distinction  as  regards  population 
or  territory  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  government  to  introduce  them  into  the 
Union. 

But  the  population  following  the  condition  of  the 
territory  must  conform  to  the  law  of  its  introduction 
— can  use  no  other  avenue.  The  territory,  it  has 
been  seen,  can  find  its  admission  only  through  the 
exercise  of  the  power  over  compact.  This,  tueu, 
must  be  the  mode  of  access  of  the  population.  Is 
the  case  that  of  voluntary  submission  of  the  popula- 
tion to  us,  not  transfer  by  a superior  employing  tiis 
authority?  The  conclusion  is  not  varied.  The  sub- 
mission, as  it  will  have  its  motive,  so,  too,  it  must 
have  Us  terms  and  conditions,  to  realize  the  motive. 
Well;  terms  and  conditions — these  are  the  elements 
of  compact.  It  is  to  the  department  in  the  govern- 
ment, then,  vested  with  the  authority  over  this  sub- 
ject— the  contraction  of  engagements — that  popula- 
tion must  be  indebted  for  Us  admission.  All  views 
unite  in  the  conclusion  that  foreign  population,  like 
exterior  territory,  can  have  passage  into  the  Union 
only  by  the  exercise  of  the  treat) -making  function 
in  the  government;  and  that  function  is  not  in  con- 
gress. There  is  no  contrivance  to  elude  the  resort, 
uor  reasoning  which  may  impugn  the  conclusion. 

Of  the  topics  proposed  for  examination  in  the  out 
set  a single  one  remains.  Territory,  it  has  been  seen, 
has  an  avenue  of  entry  to  the  Union,  and  with  it  fo- 
reign population;  may  the  two  in  combination,  in  tiie 
character  of  a state,  find  admission?  The  power  is 
claimed  for  congress  to  effect  this  result.  With  no 
intermediary  probation,  such  as  has  been  employed 
in  regard  to  the  territories,  giving  time  lor  adapia 
lion  to  the  new  condition  or  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  power  is  mamlaiied  to  introduce  to  anj 
extent  population  in  a political  capacity.  The  re- 
mark wmch  first  arises  relates  to  the  great  gravity 
of  tiie  question  raised  by  the  assumption,  any  of  gra 
vity  mure  imposing  it  would  not  be  easy  to  state,  li 
is  in  this  conviction  of  its  importance  ilia t the  com 
mitlee  approach  the  discussion  In  connexion  with 
it,  tiie  joint  resolution  which  lias  passed  the  house 
of  representatives  for  the  admission  of  Texas  by  tilt 
exercise  of  the  power  in  question,  is  presented  for 
consideration.  The  import  of  this  measure  is  the 
recognition  of  Texas  as  a state,  with  no  defined 
boundaries,  with  the  requisition  of  a republican 


be  adopted  in  a prescribe1^ 
"•illation  of  very  imporlan* 


form  of  rovernment,  to  be 

form,  ard  with  the  stipulation  of  very  imporffi,, 
conditions  on  which  the  consumption  of  the  arrange- 
ments is  made  to  depend. 

The  committee  owe  to  the  dignity  which  this  mea- 
sure derives  from  its  source,  no  less  than  to  that  of 
the  general  question,  deference  the  most  respectful. 
Any  criticism  which  their  duty  of  examination  may 
render  necessary,  will  be  rons'rued,  they  are  persua- 
ded. into  no  departure  fromphis  profession  of  respect- 

The  mere  aspect,  then,  it  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, of  the  resolution  in  question,  is  of  a charac- 
ter to  startle  and  awaken  doubt  of  its  propriety  and 
policy.  A joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of 
congress!  To  what  end?  To  make  appropriation  of 
a neighboring  foreign  political  state.  Under  what 
circumstances?  Of  any  request,  or  intimation  in  any 
form,  on  the  part  of  the  state  appropriated  ofdesire  to 
be  annexed.  If  any  such  have  been  made,  any  de- 
sire revealed  in  the  only  way  in  which  governments 
are  permitted  to  know  the  purposes  of  other  govern- 
ments, none  have  been  disclosed  through  the  solo 
channel  which  parliamentary  bodies  are  permitted 
to  recognise  as  authority  for  their  official  action. 

The  proposition  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  most 
solemn  form  of  public  action  is,  that  a neighboring 
state  has  ambition  to  become  extinguished.  Sup- 
posing the  inference  just,  in  the  present  instance, 
that  Texas,  solicitous  for  the  incorporation  which  is 
to  annul  tier  separate  political  existence,  will  show 
no  sensibility  to  the  disregard  so  remarkable  of  the 
courtesy  or  forms  of  official  respect — even  in  this 
supposition,  is  no  tribute  of  deference  due  to  the  re- 
putation of  our  own  government?  Have  we  no  terms 
to  keep,  no  observances  to  respect,  as  regards  the 
appearance  we  have  to  present  to  other  nations,  and 
their  opinion  of  our  proceedings?  Is  acquisition  all 
reputation  nothing,  in  the  conduct  of  the  gravest  af- 
fairs? We  are  in  the  practice  daily  of  arraigning 
the  habit,  fast  obtaining  fixed  root  iri  the  usage  of 
nations,  (so  prompt  to  become  their  law,)  of  domi- 
ciliary.intrusion  of  strong  powers  in  the  concerns  of 
weak  powers.  Where  are  the  people  or  government 
to  oe  found  who  have  been  louder  in  arraignment  of 
the  prevalence  of  this  practice  than  ourselves?  Is 
no  precaution  due  to  Uie  influence  which  our  pro- 
ceeding in  the  mode  proposed  to  us  may  exert,  in 
laying  a foundation  for  authority  to  plead  our  own 
example  against  us,  to  stifle  the  accents  of  remon- 
strance which  we  may  have  occasion  b it  too  often 
to  raise?  What  reply  will  we  have  to  employ  or  dis- 
tinction to  make  in  our  own  favor?  Wilt  ours  have 
been,  on  - trie  contrary,  accompanied  by  room  for 
such  a distinction? 

As  far  as  the  affair  will  stand  out  to  the  world 
who  are  to  know  of  no  mitigating  circumstances 
withheld  from  view,  it  there  had  been  such  our  act 
has  been— dispensing  with  consultation  even  not  to 
speak  of  waiting  for  application— 10  assume’an  au- 
thority to  annex  our  neighbor  to  us,  dictate  the  con- 
ditions, arid  prescrioe  a tune  for  their  unqualified 
execution.  Suppose  the  case  of  dissensions  in  a 
neighboring  teeule  state,  let  it  be  Texas,  the  state  a 
prey  to  this  last  of  afflictions,  what  would  be  the 
imputation  in  that  ease  on  the  strong  neighbor  siid 
posing  him  not  to  instigate,  yet  availing  mmself  of 
tne  debauching  violence  of  such  distractions  to  ac- 
cept the  spoil  ot  the  country?  How  easily  Jo  suok 
examples  run  into  that  word  extreme,  and  now  ,,n 

portant  it  is,  therefore,  that  no  countenance  be  Hveri 

to  public  acts  winch  may  tend  in  any  degree  to  their 
introduction. 

The  tact  is  but  too  notorious  of  the  general  nre- 
valence  at  this  moment  of  the  lust  ot  ternton.il  ag- 
grandizement among  nations.  Trie  disease  spreads 
every  where.  No  island  so  ret, red,  no  people tao  m- 
otfeiiaive,  as  not  to  be  threatened  wun  uie  visitation 
L not  ours  tiie  duty,  whilst  we  exclaim,  not  iu  ciye 
J color  to  accusation  against  ourselves  of  the  eliarnc 
ter  ol  that  we  are  so  loud  to  charge?  iffiese  remarks 
are  deemed  not  inappropriate  to  (he  subject  a 
view  of  the  fact  that  1'exas  has  given  no  intimation 
in  any  known  torn,;  certainly  in  no  form  wnich  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  ol  nations,  can  give  authority 

lor  a proceeding  so  anomalous  as  that  of  our  eove,  , 
ment,  not  proposing  terms  of  incorporation  but  as 
suming,  to  set  on  foot  the  work  of  mcorpo,  alio„  1!' 
Not  the  charge  ot  irregular  proceeding  only  but’  of 
uncompromising  pursuit  of  objects  of  ug^audize- 
ment,  will  be  incited  against  the  repufuuou  of 

be  country  and  wun  no  occasion  meurrin- 
mem,  as  the  opportunities  are  so  obvious  of 
proceeding  ,n  concert,  ,f  annexation  be  u,e  real  de- 
sire of  Uie  people  of  the  two  countries. 

These  observations  have  been  made  in  view  of 
the  influence  which  the  mere  fact  of  Urn  pa-,  ,„eof  uta 
resolution  adopted  by  the  house  ol  representatives  j* 
calculated  to  exert,  should  it  terminate  in  no  practi- 
cal result.  1 he  resolution,  in  its  substance  and  form 
asserts  the  principle  of  power  in  congress  to  give’ 
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admission  to  a foreien  slate  into  the  Union.  In  de- 
ciding on  that  question,  therefore,  derision  will  be 
rendered  on  the  claim  of  the  proposition  to  adoption. 

The  claim  for  rongre-s  to  admit  a formed  politi- 
cal state  into  the  Union,  in  contradistinction  from  its 
elemental  parts,  population  and  territory,  rests  on  a 
single  line  in  the  constitution.  H e.  brief  the  phrase! 
How  pregnant  the  import,  if  the  widest  of  the  inter- 
pretations claimed  for  it  >s  to  be  adopted!  To  ex- 
pand tounmeasured  extent  the  dimension — to  change, 
it  may  be,  in  extent  still  g ater,  the  character  and 
the  destiny  of  the  repuhli  ! That  this  expression, 
large  as  it  is,  is  chargeable  with  no  extravagance,  if 
the  true  import  of  the  phrase  gives  it  the  woild  for 
its  operation,  no  candid  person  will  contest. 

In  the  first  view  of  the  entire  generality  of  the  ex’ 
pression  “new  states  may  be  admitted  by  congress, 
a part  of  the  committee  had  been  len  to  the  infe 
rence  that  the  clause  was  of  a < haracler  to  refuse 
the  application  of  restriction.  Opposed  to  this  in- 
ference from  generality  of  expression,  was  the  infe- 
rence, however,  from  the  apparent  enormity  of  pre- 
tension of  a phrase  so  circumscribed  in  words,  and 
inserted,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  no  important  con- 
nexion in  the  constitution.  How  could  a phrase  in 
such  circumstances  have  assigned  to  it  an  influence 
of  such  indefiniteness  and  magnitude?  H<>w  was  the 
exclamation  of  Mr.  Jeffe  on  to  he  met,  that,  with 
the  limits  of  the  United  Slates  defined  by  the  treaty 
of  independence,  t e cons  ilution  declaring  itself 
made  for  the  United  States,  it  was  asked  to  infer  au- 
thority to  receive  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  the 
world,  &c. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  phrase— doub'e,  as  well  as 
distorted — the  committee  have  put  themselves  to  in- 
quire what  the  principles  of  interpretation  are  by 
which  clauses  in  instruments,  when  breadth  of  con- 
struction <>f  them  suggests  jus®  cause  fur  alarm,  may 
be  submitted  to  a process  of  alleviation  and  mitiga 
tion  of  a prima  facie  import.  The  fitness  of  the 
adoption  ot  such  a mitigating  process  cannot  be  con 
tested,  if  it  should  be  found  sustained  bv  the  tests 
ordinarily  employed  in  construction.  Of  these  ihr  e 
are  several  of  an  undisputed  authority,  admitting 
application  to  the  present  case.  Generality  of  im- 
port may  find  restraint  by  reference  to  the  fact  of 
adequate  matter  being  found  for  operation  of  the 
debated  language,  independently  of  the  revolting 
operation.  This  is  the  first  and  reasonable  check  on 
broad  interpretation.  The  restraint  which  the  lead- 
ing object,  or  genius,  of  the  instrument  may  be  fou:  d 
to  prescribe,  supplies  another  instance  of  the  same 
character.  The  inf.uence  of  ihe  context — the  clau- 
ses also  demanding  room  fr  operation— gives  a thir  I 
just  restraint.  And  no  one  has  title  to  hold  a high-r 
tone  of  preten  ion  in  this  respect  than  a fourth  oue 
that  of  the  consequences  to  fl>w  from  the  con- 
struction. instruments  are  valuable — are  employed 

rules  of  interpretation  devised,  and  applied  to 

them  only  in  a consideration  of  ibe  effects  they  are 
expected  to  operate  If  these  effects  are  found  in 
the  exhibition  of  evil,  or  peril,  the  principle  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  institutions  trial  “it  is  to  be 
tried  by  its  fruits ,”  comes  directly  forward  to  assert  a 
claim  to  contiol. 

Let  these  several  tests,  then,  be  made  the  subject 
of  application  to  the  phrase  in  discussion.  Excluded 
from  an  operation  beyond  the  Union,  did  it  have,  at 
the  time  ol  insertion  in  the  constitution,  or  d 'es  it 
find  now,  matter  on  which  to  act  sufficient  to  aut  o- 
nze  the  inference  that  other  matter  may  not  have 
been  intended  for  it;  that  tins  would  be  of  extent  to 
satisfy  il?  Theie  was  a large  mass  of  territory  ap 
purteriant  to  some  of  the  larger  states  of  the  Union, 
which  an  imperative  national  opinion  destined  to  the 
formation  of  new  slates.  Vermont,  the  territory  oi 
Frai  kl m,  has  already  been  the  claimants  to  admi  - 
smn.  'i’he  territory  northwest  ol  the  Ohio,  the  un- 
measured appendages  ol  Georgia,  presented  a field 
aiinosl  indefinite  for  the  operation  of  the  clause — a 
range  of  surface  m winch  the  appet.le  of  construc- 
tion the  most  inordinate  might  tie  expected  lo  find 
satiety.  All  these  together  lurni-h  a sphere  of  ope 
ration  certainly  too  prolific  to  ailow  monsters  of  con 
structiun  to  he  bred  to  supply  luod  for  operation. — 
Such  is  the  result  of  the  tiist  of  the  propose  . tests. 
The  history  ol  the  progress  of  the  insertion  of  tiie 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  has  been  consulted 
does  not  supply  evidence  decisive  on  the  point  in  ques 
tion.  The  Clause  w as  thesubjecl  of  frequent  debate,  of 
several  inouifieulioiis.  The  only  circumstance  in 
any  degree  pregnant  is  lurnished  by  the  fact  that  the 
subject  does  nut  appear  lo  have  been  treated  at  any 
time  in  reference  lu  any  exterior  aspect  of  operation 
ol  the  clause;  no  allusion  is  made  to  this  at  all,  much 
lo  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  influence  on 
our  domestic  territory,  in  regard  to  this  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  a variety  of  views  and  relations. 

The  use  is  next  to  be  examined  in  its  relation 
f the  constitution.  The  recall  ol  this 


objection  to  notice  is  important,  in  relation  to  more 
discussions  than  the  present,  a-  a consideration  which 
should  be  permitted  to  escape  in  no  constitutional 
dprussion. 

What,  then,  is  this  predominating  principle  of  the  ; 
constitution  which  ought  lo  be  allowed  to  give  the 
first  law  of  construction  in  the  discussions  which  re- 
late to  it?  The  answer  is.  that  this  predomiuati  (J 
character,  thi3  genius  of  the  constitution,  is  it?  fede- 
ral quality,  as  distinguished  from  its  national  one, 
being,  as  is  known,  a compound  of  both  thr-e  quali- 
ties. The  states,  when  they  proposed  to  combine 
before  the  revolution;  when  thev  did  combine  to  ef- 
fect the  revolution;  when,  in  1787,  they  met  for  the 
essential  office  of  reconstructing  their  political  sys- 
tem— on  all  these  occasions  had  a leading  fixed  pur- 
pose, however  thev  might  frame  or  decompose  or  [ 
recompose  the  structure.  This  purpose  was  to  pre- 
sen  it  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  political  archi- 
tecture which  they  mo  i admire-*— which  they  were 
resolved,  in  all  contingencies;  to  o rve  and  pre- 
serve. This  order  was  not  Gone — rude;  not  Corin 
thian — aristocratic:  but  a style  compounded  with  ar- 
tifice the  most  profound,  as  in  a peculiar  manner 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  purposes  they  desired  it  to 
answer.  This  style,  so  endeared  to  their  regards, 
tnd  of  excellence  50  superior,  is  the  federal,  the 
‘orin  of  political  structur  under  which  the  diversi- 
fied interests  of  our  [i ' ill  4 community  can  alone 
find  shelter,  permanent  1 effective. 

Titan  the  spirit  of  this  system  of  federation,  from 
causes  to  which  allusion  vvou  d be  out  of  place,  there 
can  be  none  more  sensitive  and  jealous,  as  it  ought 
to.  This  was  the  spirit  which  predominated  in  the 
formatio  1 of  the  constitution.  States  of  very  incon- 
siderable magnitude  were  determined  to  stand,  and 
were  permitted  to  stand,  on  the  footing  of  an  uncon- 
ditional * quality  with  the  largest.  That  they  should  do 
s 1,  though  the  most  difficult  ariangemeiit  of  the  con- 
s iiu'ioo  t..  effect,  was  yet  the  eventual  arrangement 
of  the  constitution. 

When  questions  of  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  presented  for  decision,  it  is  not  compromise  I 
of  this  character,  or  the  spirit  of  jealousy  from 
which  it  sprung,  which  is  to  be  neglected,  or  allow- 
ed a slight  consideration.  The  protection  not  only 
of  a federal  organization,  the  peculiarity  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a federal  temper  in  adjusting  the  arrungel 
ments  of  the  constitution,  are  to  be  regarded.  Al- 
just  construction  must  have  this  peculiarity  constant- 
ly in  its  eye.  The  framers  could  never ceritemplale 
arrangement,  e influence  of  which  might  tend 
to  disturbance  or  impairment  of  the  nice  adjust- 
nnni  of  compromise  which  had  b’en  wrung  with 
dillh'uliy,  as  required  not  more  to  protect  inferior 
strength  than  lo  sooth  a temperament  of  irritanle 
j aluusy.  Can  anything  be  regarded  as  more  at  war 
with  such  a temr  r of  compromise  as  this,  than  the 
suggestion  of  arrange'  l n nder  which  additions 
might  be  made,  without  limit  lo  the  number,  and 
wiih  no  rule  as  regarded  dimension,  to  the  members 
of  the  confederacy?  Is  il  to  he  conceived,  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  influence  of  such  an  arrangement 
perceived,  that  it  was  going  lo  he  allowed  3 place  in 
the  constitution?  Can  tne  principle  ol  interpretation 
be  sound  which  infeis  that,  alter  waning  for  a bar- 
rier against  Virginia  and  New  York,  the  smaller  and 
victorious  sta  es  were  con.-enting  to  a plan  by  whion 
the  action  of  the  ordinary  legislature — a majority  o; 
one  of  a quorum  in  each  liou-e — should  have  a pri- 
vilege unrestricted  to  let  in  England,  Ireland,  Hol- 
land, &.c.,  in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  or  Texas, 
of  dimensions  equal  lo  six  of  the  largest  stales;  Ca- 
nada, equal  (in  its  whole  extern)  to  as  many  ; or 
Brazil  arid  Buenos  Ayres,  defying  enumeration  as  to 
ihcir  equivalents?  Stales  were  not  to  he  susceptible 
of  division  by  e arrangement,  except  with  liietr 
own  consent.'  This  consent  was  not  to  be  inferred 
of  stales  to  be  in  :,!uced  from  anroad — that  they 
would  submit  to  dismemberment  as  the  price  of  in- 
troduction. Then,  if  the  introduction  was  looked  lo, 
it  must  have  been  with  the  dimension  of  these  new 
scales  unbroken.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Delaware 
a id  Rhode  Island  contemplated  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  this  extravagance  of 
iudjrg?  and  influence,  and  uo  voice  raised  of  depre- 
ca|5s  or  expostulation?— that  these  states  consented 
“10  die  and  give  rio  sign?”  Had  they,  in  their  dele- 
gation to  the  convention  employed  on  the  constitu- 
tion, no  one  read  in  history,  who  could  tell  them  of 
destruction  brought  on  the  only  federation  which  had 
resembled  their  own,  the  Achaian  League,  by  the 
operation  of  this  same  cause,  the  permission  to  let 
in  new  members  without  limitation  of  their  potency? 
In  that  sage  assembly  of  the  framers  of  the  consii 
tulion,  were  there  none  whv  were  endued  with  sa- 
gacity to  foresee  the  iale  of  lite  only  sound  arrange- 
ment by  league  for  the  freedom  of  Greece,  if  Mace- 
dons  might  be  brought  into  tne  bosom  of  our  confe- 


deracy? The  difficulties  of  such  concessions  exclude 
the  idea  that  import  of  1 h is  character  was  ever  de- 
signed for  the  clause  authorizing  the  admission  of 
new  states  in  the  constitution. 

Then  another,  and  the  most  overruling  of  the  pre- 
scribed tests,  rejects  he  generality  of  import  claim- 
ed for  the  clause  under  discussion.  Next  comes  the 
test  by  the  context  of  the  instrument:  Is  there  ano- 
ther clause  with  whose  admitted  sphei e the  opera- 
tion claimed  for  the  clause  in  question  must  coins 
into  conflict  The  constitution  gives  to  the  president 
and  two-lhirds  of  the  senite  the  undisputed,  exclu- 
sive authority  to  make  all  the  engagements  which 
rnay  be  made  with  foreign  slates.  Il  gives  to  con- 
gress the  power  to  admit  new  states  into  the  Union. 
It  is  said  that  this  expression  extends  to  foreign 
states — is  wide  enough  to  cover  their  introduction. 
Be  it  so.  Let  this  be  the  imputed  extension  of  this 
last  clause.  A foreign  state!  With  what  circum- 
stances must  it  coine  m?  Is  not  Ihe  agreement  to 
come  in  an  engagement  between  this  foreign  state 
and  the  government  of  Ihe  United  States?  Cana 
foreign  state  get  in.  riot  wi  hunt,  blit  in  any  other 
manner  than  in  virtue  of,  this  engagement?  Must 
not  the  contract  of  admission  (there  must  he  a con- 
tract) state  the  conditions  of  the  admi  ion.  The 
foieign  slate  would  not  come  in  till  it  had  stipula- 
tions fora  participation  on  an  equality  of  condition. 
The  United  States  ought  to  require  conditions  on 
their  part;  as,  for  example,  that  Brazil,  coming  in 
and  covering  a large  part  ol  the  largest  continent  of 
the  globe,  should  submit,  as  a condition,  to  subdivi- 
sion. But  if  no  condition  of  en;ry,  but  a line  as 
short  as  that  which  c veys  the  contested  clause  in 
the  constitution  were  employed — the  foreign  slate  is. 
hereby  admitted — yet  an  engagement  is  expressed 
Com  mg  in  is  its  fa  transfer  of  arrangement;  that  is 
to  say,  an  engagement  made  by  the  foreign  state  with 
the  United  States. 

But  congress,  which  might  admit,  let  it  be  the  fo- 
reign state,  if  it  had  the  control  of  the  only  mode 
and  origin  of  admission,  under  the  cotisiitution  stands 
impeded  by  the  want  of  this  control.  That  is  losay, 
it  is  required  to  go  to  the  department  to  which  has 
been  allotted  the  control  of  Hus  organ,  and  to  ask 
its  aid  in  the  discharge  of  the  office  of  admission. — 
This  department,  so  applied  to,  (supposing  it  lo  par- 
take the  wish  for  tne  introduction  ol  the  foreign 
slate.)  would  have  to  answer  to  the  application,  we 
partake  your  desire.  We  wish  to  subserve  this  de- 
sire in  our  office.  But  we,  in  this  our  office,  have 
been  invested  with  no  authority  to  make  compact 
for  the  introduction  into  the  Union  of  a political  or- 
ganized power,  or  state.  We  have  an  authority  only 
to  introduce — to  gat  posse-sion  of  foreign  territory; 
which  may,  in  that  condition,  subordinate  to  the  con- 
dition of  a state,  bring  its  population  along  with  it 
u to  subjection  to  our  government,  whose  fixed  rule 
of  policy  it  is  to  elevate  population  introduced  in 
that  condition,  to  equality  of  condition  with  the  ge- 
neral population  as  soon  as  maturity  or  other  cir- 
cumstances of  adaptati  >n  may  permit.  In  this  way 
your  unject  may  be  effected,  and  in  this  way  only. 
The  population  desiring  introduction  must  resolve 
itself  iuto  its  elementary  state — be  a population  and 
territory — but  with  no  permanent  form  of  political 
organization.  Then  the  population  can  come  in,  and 
with  the  signal  advantage  10  the  Union,  that,  by  pro- 
balioriai’y  connexion  with  u-,  the  adaptation  01  the 
population  may  be  ascertained  or  formed,  for  the  in- 
timate relation  ol  a perfect  incorporation. 

What  is  the  reply  which  the  power  lo  admit 
states  ought  to  have  lor  this,  frankness  of  explana- 
li  n on  the  part  of  the  compact  making  department 
ol  the  government?  Ought  it  not  to  be  acknowledg- 
ment no  less  frank  ol  the  impediment  to  the  gratifi- 
cation ol  Us  desire,  and  respectlul  deference  to  its 
title  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject? 

And  here  the  answer  is  furnished  to  those  who  in- 
quire, What!  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  desire  the  incorporation  of  Texas,  and 
the  people  of  Texas  desire  it,  is  the  object  not  in 
these  circumstances  to  be  effected?  The  first  part  of 
the  reply  is,  that  this  is  not,  as  you  suppose,  an  af- 
fair, so  far  as  concerns  the  United  States,  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  only;  it  concerns  in  a 
still  greater  degree  the  slates — political  bodies  which 
compose  and  make  up  the  corporation  of  the  United 
Slates.  Into  this  compact  of  incorporation  they  have 
entered  on  conditions,  which,  whether  advisable  or 
not,  are  now  to  be  respected.  One  of  these  condi- 
tions is,  that  lor  certain  sufficient  reasons  to  them 
appearing,  there  was  a stipulation  that,  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  common  government  which  related  to 
contracts  of  engagement  with  foreign  powers,  they, 
the  states  composing  the  confederacy,  should  have 
control — powers  at  that  time  sovereign  as  the  great- 
est, though  not  in  strength,  yet,  in  independence,  in 
the  amplitude  of  a full  equality,  the  compeers  of  the 
proudest.  This  stipulation,  thus  asserted,  claiming 
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for  its  authority  the  rlear  letter  of  the  constitution, 
shall  it  be  resisted , overthrown,  when  it  cannot  be 
denied? 

But  the  second.part  of  the  answer  to  the  inquiry 
stated — can  Texas  in  no  circumstances  of  a common 
consent  be  admitted  into  the  Union- — what  is  it?  Yes; 
Texas  may  be  admitted.  But  what  the  condition, 
after  the  consent  of  her  own  people?  The  consent 
of  our  people?  No;  that  is  not  enough.  This  of 
ours  is  not  a mere  nation.  There  is  no  understand- 
ing patriot  who  will  not  exclaim,  God  forbid  it 
should  be  so  regarded?  A nation  to  all  purposes  ex- 
terior, having  that  front  and  character,  with  all  its 
fitting  appendages  and  pretensions,  in  our  relations 
at  home  we  are  not  a nation,  but  a confederacy,  un- 
der conditions,  of  what  were  several  nations,  till 
they  derogated  from  this  character  by  their  submis- 
sion to  these  conditions.  Suppose  a confederacy  of 
states  like  ours,  without  a written  law  of  union, 
stipulating  conditions,  a mere  agreement  not  to  be 
inimical  in  peace,  to  stand  together  in  war.  If  ano- 
ther state  indulged  desire  to  be  admitted  into  this 
union,  what  would  be  the  law  of  admission  to  which 
it  must  appeal?  The  consent  of  every  member  to 
the  introduction  of  a new  member.  Is  not  that  the 
law  of  all  partnerships,  received  among  all  men,  in 
all  conditions  of  existence?  But,  subsequently  to 
getting  into  partnership,  or  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  engaging  in  it.  modification  of  this  law  maybe 
introduced.  The  individuals  or  the  states  forming 
co-partnery,  may  say,  though  our  right  would  be  to 
stand  on  it,  yet,  for  a purpose  of  convenience,  or  in 
deference  to  the  wish  of  our  co-partners,  we  agree 
to  deflect  this  law. 

We  agree  that  not  the  whole  but  a majority,  or 
not  a concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  co-partners, 
•hall  give  the  rule  of  admission  to  our  fraternity. — 
In  our  constitution  this  last  is  the  rule  which  has 
been  adopted.  Shall  it  want  observance?  If  so, 
where  the  safeguard  for  any  thing  in  the  constitu- 
tion? What  the  obligation  on  any  part,  in  any  pro- 
vision, to  its  observance?  If  a mere  majority  of  the 
people  become,  or  becoming,  as  much  the  “ tyrant's 
pUa"  as  the  allegation  of  inevitable  necessity — if  no 
resort  be  required  but  the  allegation  of  this  majori- 
ty (which,  as  it  may  be  true,  so  may  it  also  be  man- 
ufactured, as  is  notorious)  for  the  adoption  of  public 
measures,  however  they  may  address  the  diversities 
of  interest  or  of  sensibility  in  the  country,  then,  in- 
deed, in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  “we  have  no 
constitution — a paper,  but  a blank  one.”  Or,  rather, 
in  such  a case,  we  have  a constitution,  but  an  instru- 
ment, not  to  guide  or  to  guide  us,  but  to  smother  from 
exposure  the  outrages  which,  in  every  popular  form 
of  government,  party  will  be  found  to  perpetrate  in 
the  abused  name  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  clear  than  that  a fo- 
reign state,  in  its  character  of  political  organization 
as  a stale — if  an  engagement,  terms,  conditions,  he 
requisite  to  the  admission — can  find  no  lawful  pas- 
sage of  admission  through  the  power  of  congress; 
that  the  jurisdiction  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  there  is 
any  jurisdiction,  is  an  undouoted  appurtenance  of 
the  treaty-making  power,  vested  in  the  president  and 
two-thirds  of  the  senate;  that  the  only  mode  of  ef- 
fectuation of  the  admission  of  Texas  lawfully,  sup- 
posing this  to  be  an  event  desirable  and  desired,  is 
by  the  resolution  of  the  present  slate  of  Texas  into 
its  component  elements  of  population  and  territory, 
which  may  in  those  forms  pass  through  the  ordeal 
sieve  of  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  president 
and  senate. 

By  this  process  of  elaboration  it  is  clear  also  that 
the  object  may  be  obtained. 

Bet  er  evidence  cannot  be  foupd  of  the  justness  of 
this  reasoning  than  in  the  character  of  several  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  submitter;  to  Cungress  in 
its  two  branches  on  the  subject  of  the  admission. — 
Two  ol  these  actually  adopted,  in  terms,  the  treaty 
which  had  been  rejected  last  year  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  '1  exas  by  the  senate,  and  proposed  this  same 
unaltered  or  unqualified  form  lor  adoption  as  a joint 
resolution,  or  act  of  congress;  that  is  to  say,  with  no 
denial  ol  a treaty-making  function  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  act  which,  coming,  it  is  not  disputed,  re- 
gularly under  the  operation  of  this  function,  has 
been  made  defunct  by  its  legitimate  qxercise,  may  be 
brought  to  tne  jurisdiction  of  another  department, 
which  it  is  not  pretended  is  invested  with  any  por- 
tion of  that  function,  and  animated  into  life,  and  the 
fullest  activity  which  which  a contrary  determina- 
tion of  the  treaty-making  department  would  have 
been  of  force  to  infuse  into.  What  is  the  name  to 
be  given  to  constitutional  doctrine  like  this,  and  it  is 
found  too  in  the  category  ol  slrict  construction  of  the 
constitution?  If  Lius  be  a just  specimen  of  strict 
the  inquiry  must  be  insli0ated  by  an  uncontrollable 
impulse  of  curiosity.  What,  then,  is  loose  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument? 

That  the  reasoning  above  stated  applies  to  the 


joint  resolution  which  has  passed  the  house  for  the 
annexation,  requires,  to  verify  it,  the  single  remark 
that  this  resolution  not  only  contains  conditions,  hut 
is  all  nothing  else  hut  an  engagement  or  condition 
with  Texas,  on  which  formularies  of  condition  the 
consummation  of  the  act  is  made  to  depend. 

In  this  connexion  of  the  conditions  stipulated  by 
(he  resolution,  one  there  is  to  which,  as  regards  both 
! its  form  and  place,  the  attention  of  the  senate  is 
earnestly  invited.  The  resolution,  in  its  closing  part 
has  a condition  inserted,  riot  that  new  states  must, 

| but  they  may  be  formed;  that  is,  (after  the  admission 
1 ol  the  new  state,)  “new  states  may  hereafter,  by  tfie 
consent  of  said  stale,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory 
thereof,  which  shall  he  entitled  to  admission  un- 
j der  the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution.” — 
j New  stales  may  hereafter,  and*by  consent  of  the 
present  new  state.  This  is  the  form  of  guaran- 
ty, and  the  extent  of  guaranty,  provided  by  the  re- 
solution against  a contingency  which  might  in  its 
| occurrence,  and  not  improbably  would,  pervert  the 
I entire  condition  in  regard  to  its  necessary  internal 
| counterpoises  of  the  confederacy.  Would  New 
| York,  tlie  name  of  the  Empire  State  not  inappropri- 
j ately  applied,  in  a view  of  the  greater  safety  of  our 
I system,  from  the  greater  equality  of  the  members, 

| give  consent  to  divest  herself  of  a portion  of  her 
| importance  by  division?  Why  should  we  submit 
| ourselves  to  this  great  peril  in  regard  to  Texas,  sus- 
ceptible of  a division  into  compartments  equal  to  six 
1 considerable  states  of  the  Union?  Why  not  let  the 
consent  on  this  point  be  peremptory,  not  permissive, 
! and  antecede,  not  succeed,  the  process  of  introduc- 
tion of  Texas?  Is  the  reason  that  that  would  pre- 
sent the  case  palpable  of  the  exercise  of  the  power 
inhibited  of  compact  by  congress?  There  are  other 
considerations  of  much  moment,  and  that  more  es- 
pecially of  the  distribution  proposed  by  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  country  between  a slavehold- 
ing and  a free  population.  This  Iasi  question  is  of  a 
magnitude  too  great  to  be  attempted  in  the  present 
report — there  being  considerations  not  connected 
sufficient  for  the  passage  of  a judgment. 

| The  clause  of  the  constitution  permitting  the  ad- 
1 mission  of  new  states  by  cong^ks  has  now  been 
brought  to  trial,  by  all  the  imposed  tests  of  the  ex- 
tent asserted  for  it,  save  that  of  the  consequences  to 
be  imputed  to  its  enlarged  operation.  Let  these  be 
now  looked  at.  The  power  in  the  extent  claimed  is 
limited  only  by  discretion.  What  discretion?-*- 
Wliose?  Of  contending  parties,  and  of  “shifting,” 
and,  it  may  be,  lean  majorities  in  the  two  houses 
of  congress  No  zealot  will  refuse  to  admit  that,  in 
those  circumstances,  admission  of  slates  may  come 
j to  occur  from  considerations  not  really  looking  to 
the  ascertained  and  unquestionable  interests  of  the 
country.  If  influence  other  than  the  purest  may  ob- 
tain in  the  councils  of  popular  government,  why 
'should  this  case  of  the  admission  of  new  stales  be 
put  out  of  the  pale  of  this  contingency?  Are  the  in- 
ducements which  may  operate,  illicit  in  their  cha- 
racter, of  interest  or  of  passion,  of  less  probable 
occurrence  in  relation  to  this  than  many  other  sub- 
jects which  may  engage  the  action  ol  congress?  Is 
I there  not,  indeed,  peculiar  room  for  the  access  of 
] excitement,  as  we  are  at  this  moment  giving  proof? 
Must  not  the  question  of  the  reception  of  a foreign 
state  be  of  a magnitude  at  all  times,  in  alt  circum- 
stances, to  set  afloat  a sea  of  passion  tempestuous 
and  interests  conflicting,  of  force  to  disluro  always 
the  composure  of  the  administration  of  our  govern 
ment — it  may  be,  in  after  times,  to  wreck  it?  And 
corruption,  too!  When  the  freedom  of  Rome  was 
first  extended  to  the  Italian  cities,  this  was  done 
through  the  arts  of  popularity,  to  gather  favor  and 
votes  for  elections.  Tne  peace  of  the  elections  in 
Rome  anil  domestic  tranquillity  became  the  wreck. 
But  presently  the  provinces  exterior  to  Italy  beeame 
the  candidates  for  die  boon.  And  w hat  was  the  fruit 
then?  The  applicants  came  with  the  materials  to 
gratify  cupidity  as  well  as  ambition.  The  question 
of  the  admission  of  a pioviufe  to  the  participation 
of  Roman  privileges  shook  the  senate.  Tiie  cause 
was  presently  disclosed.  The  province  was  beggar- 
ed by  the  applacalion.  Protection  had  become 
of  mure  importance  far  than  money,  as  costing  less 
money,  iudeed,  than  the  misrule  which  it  averted. 

These  are  not  times,  it  may  be  said,  for  corrup- 
tion; nor  can  our  country  be  the  scene.  Be  it  so. — 
But  times  change  then  character.  Incitements, 
largely  or  frequently  addressed,  work  change  of  mo- 
ral character  on  the  pure.  Are  places  in  our 
Union  never  to  be  the  objects  of  ambition  to  foreign 
.-tales,  if  admission  may  tie  at  any  lime  the  uoon  of 
a party,  the  easy  achievement  of  legislative  majo- 
rities wtio  may  want  to  add  to  their  power,  or  sig- 
nalize their  lust  of  power,  or  illustrate  the  fleeting 
fortune  of  a passing  administration  by  a tropny  of 
distinction? 


And  if  allurement  is  sufficiently  probable,  under 
facile  admission  of  new  stales,  where  is  to  be  the 
limit  to  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative?  Will  not 
; every  counlry  calling  itself  repoblican,  exhibit  title 
, not  to  he  made  the  subject  of  question,  if  Texas 
I have  title  to  admission  because  as  free  already  as 
ourselves,  will  not  the  states  which  are  less  free,  or 
I those  who,  deprived  of  free  Io  n,  desire  it,  have  still 
j grea'er  claim?  What  community,  in  which  there  are 
dissidents  to  the  existing  authorities,  but  can  have  a 
i case  to  make  and  find  favor,  as  has  been  seen  recent- 
J Iv  in  one  of  our  own  communities? 

The  civilicide  which,  in  the  time  of  Danton  and 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  called  itself  republic  in 
France,  would  have  title  fair  to  admission.  The 
anarchies  which,  in  the  Spanish  American  provinces, 
usurp  the  name  of  government,  and  even  of  repub- 
lics— what  bar  coulJ  be  opposed  to  their  admission? 
Humanity  would  invoke  this,  if  not  policy.  Then 
Canada  on  our  immediate  frontier,  this  unhappy 
counlry  has  been  long  the  prey  of  a government  so 
oppressive  that  it  does  not  permit  the  people  to  pay 
their  own  expenses — this  country  will  be  wanted  loo, 
directly  after  the  admission  of  Texas,  to  restore  the 
deranged  adjustment  of  the  balance  between  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  country.  Then  Ireland, 
the  absorbent  for  so  long  a period  of  all  political 
sympathies,  hers  would  be  the  claim  to  stand  the 
first,  unless  the  transfer  of  her  population  acre  with- 
out her  territory  is  to  be  preferred.  The  amount  of 
the  inference  from  the  largeness  claimed  for  the 
power  to  admit  new  states,  and  the  want  of  all 
guards  on  it  in  the  exercise  by  congress,  is  not  that 
it  will,  but,  under  the  character  of  its  constitution, 
may  realize  the  conditions  of  abuse  winch  nave 
been  stated  hypothetically,  and  let  loose  again  ihe 
schemes  of  a demented  'emper  of -ympathy  and  fra- 
ternization in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  like  those 
with  which  the  outbreak  of  the  first  revolution  in 
France  harrassed  the  world. 

On- the  direct  question  in  issue,  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  admit  Texas  as  a state,  perhaps  a single  re- 
mark ought  to  be  considered  a conclusive  of  the  con- 
tioversy.  The  advocates  of  the  power  to  admit  as 
a state  are  understood  not  to  claim  for  congress  the 
power  to  admit  the  country  in  the  inferior  subordi- 
nate condition  of  a territory;  that  is  to  say,  the  pow- 
er arrogated  for  congress  is  to  accomplish  the  major, 
w h an  admission  of  its  incompeteney  as  to  the  minor 
included  object.  The  statement  of  this  proposition 
leaves  no  further  room  for  p iralogism. 

One  only,  and  tha  a brief  consideration,  remains 
to  be  adverted  to,  to  terminate  ihe  office  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  prerogative  power  arrogated  for  con- 
gress must  prove  in  its  exertion  a plain  intrusion 
on  one  of  the  very  highest  and  most  conservative 
of  the  functions  which  have  been  contiJed  by  the 
constitution  to  the  guardianship  of  the  senate.  To 
the  committee  does  not  belong  the  ofliee  of  invok- 
ing attention  or  instigating  duty.  With  the  sen- 
ate. they  are  well  aware,  this  would  be  both  im- 
pertinent and  superfluous,  They  only  advance  so  lar 
as  to  place  (which  they  regard  iheirduty)  the  consi- 
deration before  the  senate,  and  then  rfelire,  as  oe- 
co  nes  the  place  winch  has  oeen  assigned  Mitsui. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  have  only  to  add, 
that,  aware  of  the  tangled  character  of  the  ground 
they  would  have  to  tread,  their  path  has  oeen  enosen 
with  care  and  trodden  with  caution,  keeping  in  their 
eye,  as  a beacon  and  guiding  light,  tne  hallowed  ex- 
pression of  morality  and  patriotism  wlucn  it  was 
their  fortune  to  encounter,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
father  of  his  country  to  an  assemoly  of  his  fellow 
citizens: 

“Without  a predilection  for  my  own  judgment,  I 
have  weighed  with  attention  every  argument  winch 
has  at  any  time  been  brought  mm  view.  But  the 
constitution  is  the  guide  winch  1 never  can  aoandon. 
It  has  assigned  to  tiie  president  the  power  of  making 
treaties,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tile  senate. 
It  was  doubtless  supposed  that  these  two  brandies 
would  combine,  without  passion  and  with  the  oest 
means  of  iiilorinalion,  those  faets  and  principles  on 
which  the  success  of  our  foreign  relations  wnl  al- 
ways depend;  that  they  uugnt  not  to  suostilule  lor 
their  own  eo. ivielioiis  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to 
seek  truth  through  any  channel  out  mat  ol  a tempe- 
rate and  well  uuurmed  investigation.” 

The  committee  respectfully  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  tne  j nut  resolution  Irom  the  house 
of  representatives  fur  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  Stales  be  rejected. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions originating  in  the  senate,  tne  resolutions  ol  sun- 
dry stale  legislatures,  and  tne  petitions  and  memo- 
rials ol  many  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  and 
against  tne  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union,  which 
| have  been  relerretl  to  this  committee,  do  lie  upon  the 
! taole. 
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Latest  from  France.  By  the  ship  Zurich,  arrived 
at  New  Y-rk,  Havre  dates  to  the  6th  ult.  are  receiv- 
ed. The  French  papers  are  full  of  comments  upon  pre- 
sident Tyler’s  message  and  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter  to  Mr 

, ri  j.  - 

The  committee  on  the  kind’s  address  to  the  chambers 
held  a meeting  on  the  3d,  and  determined  that  govern- 
ment should  lay  before  them,  all  documents  and  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  address, 
and  that  ministers  should  attend  before  them  to  give  ex- 
planations. 

Seven  cases  belonging  to  the  Rothschilds  containing 
140,000  francs  in  Spanish  piasters,  had  been  stolen  from 
transport  wagons  bet  ween  London  and  Paris. 

Forty  persons  were  arrested  in  one  night  at  Paris, 
part  of  a hand  of  robbers  that  had  conspired  to  commit 
robbery,  murder,  &c. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  way  ot  assuring  tire  capi- 
talists of  his  empire  Putt  he  is  in  earnest  in  his  project 
t0  aet  nd  of  die  depreciated  paper  currency,  summoned 
ihe'publx  ministers,  manufacturers  and  others  to  witness 
that' he  had  seventy  millions  of  rubles  in  sold  and  silver 
on  hand,  towards  a sinking  fund  tor  reducing  said  - ir- 
rency,  the  whole  of  which  was#  in  their  presence,  grave- 
ly buried  in  huge  cellars  excava'ted  for  the  purpose  under 
the  citadel!  i 

t.  Texas.  A letter  from  Red  river  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  (Texas)  National  Register  says  that  not 
less  than  1,000  wagons  have  crossed  Red  river  into 
Texas  within  six  weeks. 

The  Alabama  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on 
M inday,'  the  27th  of  February,  after  a session  of  about 
60  days.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  acts  were  passed  — 
only  four  or  live  of  which  were  of  a public  and  general 
character. 

American  Hemp.  The  receipts  into  Boston,  from 
July"  1st  to  Dec  31st,  6 months,  were  4972  bales,  equal 
to  603  tons. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  A bill  to  extend 
the  time  tor  completing  a branch  of  the  road  to  Pitts- 
burg, passed  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania,  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  on  the  12th  inst 

A bill  to  authorise  the  company  to  complete  the  road 
through  Virginia  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  now 
before  the  legislature  ot  that  slate. 

uuston  ice  trade.  Export  of  ice  from  that  port  d ur- 
ine die  main  t of  January:  To  Bombay,  530  tons;  Cal- 
cutta, 325;  Ki  gston,  Jamaica,  500;  Gibraltar,  25;  De- 
marara.  50;  Guadeloupe,  87;  New  Orleans,  2904;  Mo- 
bile, 690;  Pensacola,  l5:f;  Savannah,  300;  Charleston, 
738— total  for  January,  6,349.  Total  for  eight  months, 
21,3521. 

Bishops,  are  going  out  of  favor.  The  Parisian  ladies 
have  chopped  that  clerical  protuberance  so  much  in 
v0„ue  of  iate  yeuis,  leaving  Lite  full  effect  of  their  dresses 
to  ”a  voluminous  and  stiff'  skirt.  A decided  improve- 
ment. 

A Chinese  naturalized.  Alii,  a Chinese,  born  at 
Canton  in  1307,  and  who  has  resided  in  Boston  for  the 
Iasi  eight  years,  received  a certificate  of  citizenship  last 
week  hum  the  district  court.  '1  tic  court  and  ba:  were 
n(,t  a little  bothered  it  teems,  to  find  out  the  appropriate 
name  uf  the  Emperor  ot  China  to  whom  the  applicant 
was  required  to  renounce  allegiance.  It  was  at  length 
deciphered  sufficiently  for  the  occasion  to  be  Tea 
Kwang. 

Cranberries.  A Mr.  Fuller,  of  Deerfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  making  the  cultivation  ot  cranberries  profi- 
tabl  - From  two  and  a bail  acies  he  gathered  twenty- 
nine  barrels  the  past  season.  The  fruit  was  of  the  first 
quality.  Mr.  F states  that  they  are  easily  raised  on  al- 
most any  kind  of  moist  laud. 

Deaths.  Al  N.  York,  during  the  week  before  last, 
166;  during  last  week  170;  of  the  latter  46  were  under 
one  year  of  age;  21  were  from  Ireland.  16  other  foreign- 
ers, ana  8 colored  persons,  48  db-truf  consumption  and 
ii.fi;  niation  of  the  lungs.  Al  Philadelphia,  last  week 
105,  ot  winch  32  were  under  one  year,  and  It)  were  co- 
lured persons.  At  Baltimore,  55.  ot  which  12  were  un- 
der one  wear;  11  weie  iiee  colored,  and  2 slaves. 

Election.  Another  attempt  to  elect  a representative 
to  co  gress  from  ihe  1st  dismet  in  Maine,  has  failed. — 
Mr.  fletirick,  the  present  (loco)  represenia'ive,  beat  the 
regularly  nominated  canditate  ot  (he  party  in  York 
county.  He  voted  against  tile  annexat.on  of  Texas. 

Electro-magnetic  light  The  last  Cincinnati  pa- 
pers announce,  that  Me  -srs.  J.  Milton  Saunders  and 
John  Tarr,  have  acnially  succeeded  in  their  invention, 
and  started  on  the  31st  ult  tor  Europe,  to  secure  patents 
for  what  is  pronounced  to  be  "the  greatest  d.scovery  of 
the  age.’’  The  apparatus  is  said  to  be  small,  portable, 
and  may  te  enlarged  to  any  dimension.  A light  the 
size  of  a pea,  is  so  intense,  that  die  biaze  of  a candle 

wenty  times  its  size,  and  twenty  feel  dis'ant,  is  thrown 
tiuio  a thick  shadow,  upon  u wall  three  feet  off  of  it  — 
Beautiful  colored  rays  may  be  produced.  The  appara- 
tuses simple,  may  be  placed  any  where  ^ have  conduc- 
t.na  to  any  distance,  and  supplies  light  oeyond  compa- 
rison cheaper  than  any  other  material  heretofore  known. 
A notice  of  the  discovery  was  inserted  page  185,  this 
vol. 

Return  cf  the  exiles.  Last  Sa'rrday  morning,  says 
the  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Republican,  the  quiet  of  our  little 


I village  was  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by  the  arrival, 

| from  the  sou’h.  of  thirty-eight  of  the  Canadians, exiled 
| to  Van  Diernan’s  Land  for  participation  i n -the  troubles 
of  ’37.  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  the  British  govern- 
ment pardoned  their  offences,  a1  d gave  them  liberty  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
at  work  to  earn  the  necessary  funds  > enable  them  to 
reach  their  own  shores.  They  appeared  healthy,  well 
dressed,  and  in  high  spirits,  and  spoke  well  of  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  at  tire  bauds  of  the  British  au- 
thorities. Two  of  them,  on  returning  to  their  homes, 
where  they  had  expected  to  mpet  the  smiles  and  joyful 
rears  of  their  wives,  found  that  these  lasL  had  supplied 
their  places  by  other  lords. 

Fire.  The  extensive  white  lead  factory,  at  Belleville, 
New  Jerser, — loss  estimated  at  $60,090. 

Ttie  extensive  printing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Gree- 
ley & McElrath,  of  (he  New  York  Tribune,  one  of  the 
must  popular  publications  of  the  day,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  last  week — loss  estimated  at  about  $1S,00(),  of  which 
$10,000  was  covered  by  insurance.  The  publication 
was  harifiv  suspended  till  the  tire  was  extinguished. — 
The  New  York  publishers  have  fellowship  one  for  ano- 
ther, and  de-  rve  good  fortune. 

On  me  ..igiu  of  the  29ii,  nit.,  a fire  broke  out  in  We- 
tumpka,  (A.  i.,)  vs  hich  destroyed  about  fitly  houses  and 
about  l,8u0  bales  of  coitott,— loss  estimated  al  $200,000; 
insurance  anuut  $50,000. 

The  “Isle  of  Faith” — so  named  byCnpt.  Simmons, 
of  the  brigantine  Faith , who  has  arrived  at  Baltimore,  [ 
was  discovered  by  him  on  the  31st  October,  1843,  in  iat.  | 
21°  10'  N„  ion.  138°  5R  VV  , in  die  route  from  Oialute  to 
Valparaiso-  It  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  sur-  • 
rounded  by  a reef  of  black  coial  rocks.  A large  lagoon  i 
in  tile  nucule  ul  die  island  seemed  to  be  rich  and  fertile. 

Indians.  Fourteen  live  Indians,  male  and  female, 
from  me  northwest,  have  Juieiy  embarked  for  England, 
lor  John  Hull  to  stare  at,  on  ms  paying  so  much  tor  a 
sight  of  ''the  swag-s.’'  A party  mat  is  now  being  ex-  i 
tubbed  in  England,  hud  been  nearly  all  taken  sick,] 
some  of  them  pronounced  to  be  beyond  recovery,  and  i 
givai  interest  was  manifested  by  the  laculiy  in  their  be- 
half whose  services  were  tendered  freely,  but  the  natives 
otiose  to  depend  upon  tiieir  own  ''medicine  man,”  and 
all  recovered,  whether  by  virtue  ol  his  incantations,  by 
ibe  efficacy  ul  luiih,  or  by  lire  quiet  operations  ol  tile 
oldest  practitioner,  Dr.  Nature,  is  die  unsolved  mystery. 

The  Illinois  loan.  Mr  Leavitt,  of  New  York,  and 
Col.  Oakiey,  me  it, muis  commissioners,  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  iuau  Item  Loudon  bruKtis  tor  me  com- 
pletion of  the  public  improvements  vvhicu  liuve  been  so 
long  suspended  tor  want  ul  funds  or  eicoit  m that  state. 
Tuts  we  believe  is  the  first  instance  of  success  to  obiaiu 
motley  tor  any  state  or  any  improvement  in  this  country, 
from  European  capitalists,  since  Gov.  McNutt,  of  Mis 
sisstppi,  first  proclaimed  tile  doctrine  or  repudiation. — 
One  cuiidii.ou  is  to  be  preliminary  to  the  torUicoming  of 
the  money, — the  legisluiuie  ot  iilmuis  are  required  io 
levy  a tax  sufficient  to  pay  one  per  cent  interest  upon  tier 
stale  debt. 

Internal  Navigation.—  Welland  canal.  We  give 
below  me  lecetpisut  loti  on  tins  canal  tor  several  years  i 
past,  anu  this  year,  it  wtil  be  sec-n  [fiat  tiie  increase  is  1 
very  eousiuei  ab  e.  Since  me  water  lias  been  drawn  off,  | 
the  contractors  .mve  o . 
tween  me  Gcks,  dud  in 
Canal  wtil  ue  reauy  for  , 

Toll  fte’d  on  VVtll’u  cai 


thousand  dollars  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  criminal 
court,  on  the  second  Monday  in  March,  1845,  to  an* 
swei  to  the  charge  of  embezzlement.  His  securities 
aie  the  Hon.  Emery  D.  Putter  and  Mr.  Bryan  Leonard* 

Naturalization  laws.  The  house  of  representatives 
of  the  state  ot  Louisiana  passed,  on  the  23J  ultimo,  by 
a majority  of  twenty-tour  vo.es,  a resolution  requesting 
their  senators  and  representatives  in  congress  to  use  their 
endeavors  to  have  the  naturalization  Jaws  so  amended 
as  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting. 

The  Pardoning  Power.  One  of  the  greatest  abuses 
of  executive  power  at  toe  present  day  is  mat  which  lias 
so  shamefully  deleated  the  ends  of  justice  by  opeim  g 
the  penitentiary  doors  to  felons  convicted  ot  almost  eveiy 
giade  of  crime.  The  exient  to  which  this  abuse  has 
been  carried  by  the  late  Governor  Porter  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  strikingly  and  leari uily  exmbueu  in  a document 
laid  belure  trie  legislature  ot  that  state  a tew  days  since 
by  the  secretary  of  tne  commonwealth.  According  to 
this  official  paper,  ihe  number  ot  pardons  and  remis- 
sions of  lines  unci  forfeitures,  during  the  administration 
ot  David  R.  Porter,  is  about  o(M!  As  nearly  as  can  he 
ascertained  there  were  among  mat  number  175  remis- 
sions of  tines  anu  forfeits,  aim  625  pardons,  oi  which  55 
were  granted  bejore  trial!  Ui  die  persons  thus  pardon- 
ed, 32  were  couvtcieu  ui  the  crime  of  murder;  25  of 
manslaughter,  27  ot  burg.ar, ; 22  ot  passing  ouuutenei, 
niunej ; 14  of  arson;  anu  1U  of  tape;  and  me  remainder 
of  less  flagrant  dimes! 

Pauperism.  In  Massachusetts  the  number  of  state 
paupets  tor  die  year  ending  latof  Nuvtinher,  1344,  was 
0 ObO,  ot  these,  3,683,  mole  than  one  hall,  are  foreigners. 

In  Si.  Louis,  the  number  ot  paupers  m tne  alms  house, 
68;  ol  these  43  are  toreiguers,  and  25  Americans.  Du- 
ring the  last  four  years  mere  nave  been  admiutd  into  the 
at.  Louts  marine  hospital,  1289  ForetgueiS  and  530 
Americans. 

Tne  New  York  Express  says  that  ‘the  whole  number 
ot  inmates  in  the  pe.meutiu.y  is  1419  , showing  an  in- 
crease ot  4o0  since  Ju.y  lust — vi  these  333  are  Americans 
and  1193  are  foreigners.  Itie  number  ol  pnsouers  and 
paupers,  tosuppott  vviium  we  all  pay  taxes  is  4841,  silo ,v- 
lng  an  increase  since  July  last  ot  nearly  UJUU.” 

The  Season.  The  Delaware  and  Potomac  Rivers 
vvillioui  being  closed,  have  much  floating  ice  endanger- 
ing navigation.  Kaiitnjure  liatbor  continues-  open. — 
'1  lie  snow  storm  oi  me  3u  aim  4,h  instants  nu,  obstruct- 
ed ail  the  ihuruughluies  ui  the  no, til.  tiuovv  leit  to  the 
dtpm  ot  between  two  and  nine  tect,  amt  bribed  m many 
places  lu  niuie  tnan  double  that  uepili.  A sham  tall  ot 
ul  snow  on  tne  uigiii  ol  the  tom  or  me  morning  ul  the 
14. h attorns  me  hist  sieigmng  ul  any  consequence  that 
we  have  hud  in  jjui.nnute  tins  winter. 


Tobacco.  Inspection  in  New  York  in  1S44: 
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192,292 

Of  Kentucky 
Ohio 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
Maryland 

Total 

Stock  on  baud,  January  1,  1845. 

Kentucky  3,8.5  hhds. 

Virginia  and  N.  Carolina  32b  *• 

Matytaild  Id  “ 

Total  4,321  “ 
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544  “ 

36  “ 

6,634  “ 

lo44. 

6,102  hhds. 

193  “ 


( Albany  Argus. 

Locusts.  Vessels  lately  arrived,  report  ’having  pas.- - 
ed  off  he  western  islands  through,  “lieids’’  of  t-asien. 

; which  must  have  been  not  less  than  six  hunditc 

miles  square,  a l sea  a thousand  n.iu.s  irmu  the  coast  oi 
Africa,  hum  which  tliev  must  have  been  blown.  Git-a 
numbers  of  them  were  seen  m the  an,  and  many  111  up- 
on me  sails  and  rigging. 

Mint  at  Daloneg.i,  N.  C,  coined  during  1314,  gold  to 
the  value  ol  3453, but). 

Private  express  mails.  Great  excitement  was  oc 
casiurred  at  Mobile,  mi  the  lsi  inst.  upon  detecting  the. 
laci,  that  a private  expressjnail  had  been  diverted  from] 
its  legit  mate  direction,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  certain  speculators  to  avail  of  the  intelligence  brought  ( 
by  the  Cambria  sleaim  r,  as  ;o  t he  pi  ices  of  cotton  in] 
Liverpool,  in  advance  ol  others,  and  of  which  advan- 
tage was  taken  to  make  heavy  purchases. 

Rate  of  interest.  The  legislature  of  Illinois  have 
m en  w nrmiy  engaged  in  maim  ing  a law  fixing  the  rate 
of  interest  in  that  state  on  which  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion existed  aridjniauy  close  votes  were  taken  in  attempts 
to  amend  the  bill.  A bill  finally  passed  the  house  by 
a vote  of  59  to  54  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  al  ten  per 
cent- 

McNulty.  The  National  Intelligencer  says  that  the 
investigation  of  the  case  of  the  late  clerk  of  the  house 
n I representatives  was  brought  to  a close  on  Wednes- ; 

, day  night  by  the  justices  (Morsell  & Goddard)  requir-  ] 
tug  the  accused  m give  bail  in  the  sum  of  seventeen 


6,295  “ 

Tobacco.  The  Savannah  Republican  states,  that  the 
curuic  ot  tobacco  is  UesimeU  to  become  general  in 
Geuigta.  We  observe  aisu,  mat  the  Florida  planters  are 
use  turning  their  attention  io  me  culture  ot  me  article, 
b h ht  producen  in  sufficient  quantities  tor  expur.aiuu, 
tile  audition  winch  will  thereby  be  made  to  the  stock  in 
markets  alreuuy  leuuuuaut,  will  have  such  an  effect 
upon  prices  as  to  ntahe  u hardly  worth  attention  in  any 
oi  the  siaies. 

The  Tontine  Coffee  House.  This  building  was 
rected  in  H94,  by  2tf3  sub  ci  leers,  amt  is  to  btiong  to 
. ,,e  l.i si  7 su.vtvuis.  in  1839  there  were  95  el  me  an- 
ginal subscnueis  suit  living.  L>y  a cuicuiauou  hated 
upon  the  usual  tables,  it  is  not  expected  me  number  wifi 
ic  reduced  uown  to  7 ml  the  year  loi4. 

[N.  Y.  American. 

7'rade  of  New  Orleans.  The  following  abstract  o 
lie  comparative  value  ut  the  exports  truin  New  Orleans 
:or  the  last  three  years,  and  the  amount  ot  import  uuiies 
collected  during  the  same  period,  is  copied  frem  the  i ic- 
cayune: 

.-statement  of  goods  exported  during  the  years  1842 
’43,  ’44. 


1842 

$12,7 13,341 

1343 

45,526,854 

1844 

54,394,842 

Amount  of  duties  on  imports. 

1842 

881 1,919  86 

1843 

1,103,212  84 

1844 

],63b,bo4  78 

Unicorn. 

M.  Fresnel,  French  consul  at  Jed 

Arabia,  a distinguished  orientalist,  has  published  a no- 
tice ot  the  existence  of  the  rual  unicotu,  having  a single 
horn  attached  to  its  head  by  a joint,  discovered  in  the 
wilds  ot  Hadrainant. 

Zoll-verein.  The  receipts  of  the  Zoll-verein  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1844  exceeded  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1843,  by  1,221,765  thaler,  and  amount  to 
18,889,592  tha’er. 
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FOREIGN. 


The  packet  ship  Roscius,  arrived  at  Neiv  York, 
brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the  12th  January.  The 
Toronto  arrived  out  on  the  10th;  the  St.  Patrick  had 
a rough  passage  out.  The  Liverpool  was  off  Liver- 
pool on  the  12th.  No  intelligence  of  the  packets 
England  or  the  United  States. 

Europe  appears  quiet.  Markets  and  business  stea- 
dy. The  triumph  of  the  Guizot  ministry  was  the 
theme  of  exultation  with  the  French  journals. 

Great  Britain.  Therevenue  tables  of  the  yearex- 
hibit  quite  an  increase  in  almost  every  item. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  is  £51,235,538 

The  total  reienue  for  the  quarter  12,705,693 

The  total  increase  on  the  year  1,163,595 

The  total  increase  on  the  quarter  493,916 

The  main  items  of  improvement  both  on  t.he  year 
and  on  the  quarter,  are  from  customs,  excise,  and 
other  departments  which  are  looked  on  as  in  some 
measure  a test  of  the  prosperity  or  depression  of  the 
mass  of  the  community. 

The  Texas  question.  According  to  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  Times,  the  British  government  has  de- 
manded from  that  of  France,  “a  categorical  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  French  govern- 
ment was  affecting  at  the  same  time  to  join  in  the 
endeavors  of  the  British  government  to  maintain  the 
statu  quo  in  Texas,  whilst  in  reality  it  was  giving, 
through  the  king,  to  the  American  minister  an  as- 
surance that  in  no  event  would  any  steps  he  taken  by 
his  government  in  the  slightest  degree  hostile,  or 
which  would  give  the  United  States  just  cause  of 
complaint.”  The  Siecle  adds  a statement  which  it 
does  not  guarantee,  though  derived  from  a respecta- 
ble sourie: 

“L  is  said  that  England  was  disposed,  for  the  sake 
of  M.  Guizot,  to  make  some  concession  relative  to 
the  right  of  search,  on  condition  that  our  cabinet 
should  join  that  of  London  to  obtain  an  European 
declaration  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States;  in  other  words,  on  condition  that 
France  should  eventually  make  common  cause  with 
England  against  the  American  Union.” 

The  other  journals  appear  to  place  no  confidence 
in  liiis  tale  of  the  Siecle. 

Colonel  George  Macdonald,  late  governor  of  Sier- 
ra Leone,  has  been  promoted  to  the  government  of 
Dominica,  West  Indies. 

b is  said  that  the  duty  on  raw  cotton  would  be  re- 
moved, and  that  on  tea  reduced  one  half.  The  three 
per  cents  were  to  be  reduced  to  2J. 

A great  effort  is  now  making  in  many  parts  of 
England,  to  get  rid  of  a portion  of  the  income  tax. 

The  affair  of  the  church  engrosses  no  small  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  British  press. 

Ireland.  The  Catholic  prelates,  who  espoused 
the  charitable  bequest  act, are  becoming  very  unpopu- 
lar, and  there  is  said  to  be  a design  upon  the  life  of 
archbishop  Murray. 

O’Connell  announces  his  intention  to  prevent  the 
Irish  members  from  attending  the  next  parliament. 

France.  M.  Guizot  has  again  triumphed;  he  had  a 
majority  of  7 to  2 in  the  appointment  of  a commit- 
tee for  drawing  up  the  address.  The  ministerial 
• crisis,”  of  which  the  papers  were  so  full  a few 
Jays  since,  is  over  for  the  present.  The  official  or- 
gans, whose  language  had  for  some  days  been  vast- 
ly desponding,  are  quite  triumphant.  The  majority 
is  proclaimed  a signal  victory— intrigue  has  been 
crushed — the  coalition  of  the  “Gauche”  and  Centre- 
Gauchc  has  been  conquered,  if  not  entirely  dissolv- 
ed; the  conservative  majority  has  rallied;  affairs  have 
been  retrieved  and  henceforth  ministeis  may  boldly 

and  confidently  await  the  struggle  oil  the  address. 

The  Commerce  hesitates  not  to  pronounce  it  “one 
of  the  most  unexpected,  strange,  instructive,  and 
mournful  spectacles  that  France  has  witnessed  since 
the  very  origin  of  parliamentary  government.” 

The  French  government  do  not  expect  much  ad- 
vantage from  the  trade  with  China;  the  English  and 
Ainei  icans  having  monopolised  the  market  for  white 
and  unbleached  calicoes,— the  Russians  for  cloth, 
and  the  Swiss  for  printed  calicoes. 

Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars  has  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
the  opposition  press  'immediately  seized  upon  every 
thing  connected  with  him  and  his  transactions  in  the 
Pacific,  to  turn  to  political  account. 

Spain  appears  to  be  much  og  usual.  Zurbano  had 
been  captured  and  shot. 

Vo).  XVJ1  Si  25. 


Germany.  The  late  Solomon  Heine,  “an  Israelite 
indeed,”  of  Hamburg,  has  left  <£140, 000  to  different 
charities;  to  each  of  his  clerks  <£60  for  each  year  of 
service;  .£40, 000  to  each  of  his  sons-in-law,  and  to 
his  son,  his  residuary  legatee,  a property  equivalent 
to  £60,000. 

Palestine. — Jews  returning.  The  influx  of  Jews 
to  the  Holy  Land,  says  a contemporary  paper,  has 
been  very  great  of  late.  There  is  no  more  room 
in  Jerusalem  for  them;  they  have  already  spread 
over  a part  of  the  Turkish  quarter. 

Sandwich  Islands.  Triumph  of  benevolence.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  American 
board,  remarked-  at  a recent  public  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Sandwich  Islan- 
ders were  found  by  our  missionaries  in  the  lowest 
state  of  savage  degradation,  almost  enterely  desti- 
tute of  dress  as  well  as  of  houses.  Now  a very 
large  portion  of  them  enjoy  the  usual  comforts  of 
civilized  life.  Then  they  had  no  conception  of  the 
expression  of  thought  by  written  language;  but  since 
their  language  has  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
missionaries — one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  print- 
ed pages  have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand* of  the  native  inhabitants  for  reading.  Up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  have  been  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  different  evangelical  churches,  who 
have  continued  lo  adorn  their  profession — about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population.  Formerly  they  were 
ruled  by  a few  despots;  now  they  have  a well  adjust- 
ed code  of  laws,  the  regular  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  all  the  common  blessings  of  freedom  and 
civilization. 

The  first  Royal  teetotuller.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  perceiving  that 
intemperance  was  becoming  general  among  his  sub- 
jects, called  his  chiefs  together,  and  after  a speech 
on  the  evils  of  intoxication,  proposed  that  they 
should  unite  with  him  in  a pledge  to.  drink  in  future 
only  water,  and  thus  set  an  example  to  the  people— 
a pledge  which,  says  a gentleman  recently  from  the 
Islands,  has  been  sacredly  observed. 

Brazil.  The  insurrectionary  movements  on  the  Rio 
Grande  have  been  suppressed,  and  the  rebels  have 
surrendered.  It  was  reported  that  Gen.  Paez  had 
marched  to  the  Corrientes,  on  his  route  lo  attack  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  army  that  is  beseiging  Montevideo. 

Cuba.  Exports.  The  sugar  of  1845,  it  is  stated, 
will  reach  650,000  boxes,,  notwithstanding  the 
draught  of  last  season.  The  average  for  five  years 
preceding  was  712,000  boxes.  The  coffee  crop  of 
1844,  may  be  said  to  be  no  crop  at  all. 

Central  America.  Isthmus  survey.  Capt.  Liot, 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Packet  Company,  accompanied  by 
an  eminent  surveyor,  sailed  a few  days  since  from 
Port  Royal  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  discover  the  readiest  means  of  facilitating 
communications  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Should  their  report  be  favorable,  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  work,  it  is  said,  are  ready. 

Mexico.  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  3 1st  Jan.  are  re- 
ceived. Senor  Antonio  Haro,  Santa  Anna’s  former 
minister  of  finance,  had  escaped  and  reached  Hava- 
na. Rejon  has  not  yet  been  taken.  Santa  Anna 
remained  a prisoner  at  the  castle  of  Perote,  where 
he  can  contemplate  somewhat  cooly  upon  the  fate  of 
the  poorTexiaris  he  held  there  so  long.  The  Mexi- 
can congress  had  resolved  themselves  into  a national 
grand  jury,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23d  were  inves- 
tigating his  case  and  deliberating  on  his  earnest  ap- 
peajs  for  permission  to  leave  the  country  forever. 
Some  commiseration  seems  to  be  awakened  for  him 
at  Mexico,  but  at  Vera  Cruz  they  are  loud  in  de- 
manding his  life  as  forfeited  by  his  treachery  in  his 
recent  assaults  upon  Puebla.  On  the  night  of  the 
6th,  he  made  his  principal  assault  with  4000  troops 
and  14  pieces  of  artillery.  Gonlzvez  Arevalo  was 
killed  in  gallantly  leading  en  the  attack.  The  Pueb- 
lans  most  spiritedly  withstood  every  assault  and 
finally  triumphed.  Santa  Anna  lost  800  men  before 
the  place. 

The  sisters  of  charity  resident  in  Mexico  repaired 
at  once  to  Puebla,  when  that  city  was  menaced,  to 
afford  their  pious  consolations  and  ministry  to  the 
wounded  and  dying.  Gen.  Tornel  had  been  serious- 
ly ill,  but  at  last  accounts  was  convalescent. 

California.  A letter  dated  at  Mazatlan,  in  De- 
cember last,  informs  us  that  on  the  14th  of  the  pre- 
vious month  the  people  at  the  northern  part  of  Cali- 
-fornia,  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  and  Monte- 


rey, declared  against  the  presentgove  rnor,  Michei* 
toreno,  and  by  driving  off'  the  horses  and  cattle  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Monterey,  have  placed  him  in  a 
state  of  seige.  The  object  is  to  drive  him  and  all 
h 13  followers  out  of  California.  Whether  they  will 
succeed  or  not  is  considered  doubtful. 

Boston  Daily  ,JJi>. 

Santa  Fe.  We  have  before  us  a letter  from  Chi!- 
huahua,  dated  the  21st  of  December.  The  news 
from  Santa  Fe  is  to  the  24th  of  November.  S imuel 
C.  Owen’s  company  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  on  the  20th 
of  October.  Dr.  Connelly’s  and  Captain  Speyer’s 
caravans  had  not  arrived  up  lo  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber. Dr.  O.  and  Capt.  S.  had  been  to  Santa  Fe  and 
purchased  a number  of  mules  and  sent  them  to  as- 
sist the  wagons,  a number  of  the  mules  they  left  the 
United  States  with,  having  perished  with  the  black 
tongue.  These  expeditions ' it  was  thought,  would 
prove  disastrous  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season  when  they  left  Independence.  They  en- 
countered a heavy  snow  storm  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Arkansas. 

Indian  hostilities  still  troubled  New  Mexico. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Folk’s  election  had  reached  Cliil- 
huahua.  It  produced  a great  sensation  there.  The 
people  of  that  place  think  a war  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. [Ar  o Pica mnc 

JCp^POSTSCRIPT.  Since  placing  the  ab^vein 
type,  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Hibernia,  at  Boston, 
furnishes  Liverpool  dates  as  late  as  the  4th  inst— ’ 
They  afford  very  little  other  news  than  accounts  of 
the  continued  activity  of  trade,  steadiness  of  prices 
abundance  of  money,  and  continued  triumphs  of  the 
Guizot  ministry  in  France. 

In  Switzerland  the  cantons  are  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  and  some  fighting  has  occurred  in  Lu- 
cerne and  Berne. 

Had  the  Hibernia  waited  a few  hours,  the  queen’s  - 
message  to  parliament  would  have  reached  here.  It 
was  expected  that  Ireland  would  be  mentioned  in 
soothing  terms,  and  t nat  some  modification  in  the 
duty  on  sugar  would  be  proposed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  qirit  the  cabinet,  it  is  supposed,  on  account  of 
the  proposed  change  in  this  respect. 

England,  the  Zolherein,  and  Austria.  The  nature  of 
proceedings  taken  in  England  towards  the  conclusion 
of  a commercial  treaty  with  the  Zollvere  n is  a ques 
tion  of  interest  in  Germany.  No  credit  is  given  to 
the  idea  of  a revival  of  the  negotiations,  because  it 
is  alledged  that  the  propositions  of  England  tend  to  > 
prevent,  for  a certain  lapse  of  time,  any  rise  of  im- 
port duties  in  Prussia  on  English  manufactures,  such 
as  twists  and  woollen  and  cotton  cloths.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  English  government 
hopes  to  obtain  concessions  in  the  admission  of  her 
iron  articles.  All  these  schemes  are  not  likely  to  bo 
realized.  It  was  supposed  that  Austria  would  effect 
a systematic  reform  in  her  tariff  of  custom  house 
duties,  so  as  to  approximate  it  more  nearly  to  that  of 
the  Zollverein;  but  Ihis.supposition  was  unfounded 
for  the  Austrian  governments  prefers  augmentin'*  its 
resources  by  indirect  imports  rather  than  to  levy 
direct  taxes;  it  considers  the  system  it  has  adopted 
as  protective  of  trade.  The  Austrian  customs  yield 
about  20,000,000  florins  (convention  money)  per  an- 
num, about  100,000,000  francs— an  enormous  auvmnf- 
but  there  are  about  60,000  persons  employed  in  the 
customs,  whose  combined  salaries  amount  to  nearly 
40,000,000  francs.  J 

Ireland.  The  military  force  now  in  Ireland 
amounts  to  22,000  rank  and  file.  O’Connell  appears 
to  be  alarmed  at  some  negotiations  between  the  au- 
thorities and  the  pope.  At  a meeting  of  the  Repeal 
Association  on  the  20th,  he  said  that  the  receipt  from 
Rome  had  been  obtained  under  the  most  suspicious 
ciicumstances  that  it  was  intended  to  keep  up  and 
promote  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  charity  and 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  lailv  or  with  re- 
peal. The  pope  had  no  control  over  their  tempora- 
ry affairs.  He  was  ready  to  believe  that  no  concor- 
dat was  thought  of,  but  he  was  certain  that  some- 
thing more  injurious  was  meditated.  He  recom- 
mended that  lord  French  and  his  son  John  O’Connell 
should  be  sent  as  a delegation  to  Rome,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  laying  a statement  of  their  case  before  his 
holiness,  and  to  implore  of  him  not  to  thwart  them 
in  their  peaceful  exertions  (in  common  with  their 
Protestant  fellow  countrymen)  to  obtain  a restoration 
of  their  domestic  legislature. 


SSfl 
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Britain,  or  between  either  of  the  two  governments 
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anti  the  minister  of  the  other,  in  relation  to  that  suo- 
APP  OINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  I • , ,,  , ,■  , , , , 

’ ject  since  that  time,  i have  to  say  that,  m my  opini- 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Ike  senate.  | on,  as  the  negotiation  is  stiil  pending,  the  informa- 

Samuel  Nelson  present  chief  justice  of  the  state  t lion  sought  for  cannot  be  communicated  without  pre- 
of  New  York  to  be  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  ; judice  to  the  public  service.  I deem  it  proper,  how- 
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court  of  the  United  States  to  succeed  the  lamented 
judge  Thopmson. 

Joseph  Eaches,  Bernard  Hone,  and  Robert  Brock- 
ett,  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Alex- 
andria, D.  C. 

Thomas  W.  Herndon,  of  N.  Carolina,  to  he  con- 
sul of  ihe  U.  States  for  the  port  of  Galveston,  Texas; 
vice  Duff  Green,  resigned. 

Washington  Reed,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  con- 
sul for  the  United  States  for  the  port  of  Sagua  la 
Grande,  in  Cuba;  vice  P.  J.  Devine,  rejected  by  the 
senate. 

Win.  P.  Chandler,  of  Delaware,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela;  vice 
F.  Litchfield,  deceased. 

Oliver  B.  Hill,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
New  Orleans;  vice  Thomas  Barrett,  appointed  col- 
lector there. 

Arthur  Bridgeman,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
at  Fairfield  Iowa;  vice  Wm.  Rose,  deceased. 

John  S.  Horner,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Elijiii  H.  Gordy,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
at  S;.  Stephens,  Alabama. 

Edward  F.  Comegys,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

Robert  A.  Forsyth,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Lundsford  R.  Noel,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys at  Danville,  Illinois. 

Win.  Dowsing,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Columbus,  Mississippi. 

Andrew  J.  E-lmunson,  to  be  register  of  the  land 
office  at  Puritotock,  Mississippi. 

Lewis  B.  McCarty,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
at  Dernopolis,  Alabama, 

David  E.  Moore,  to  he  receiver  of  public  moneys 
at  D.mmpolis,  Alabama. 

M itthew  Gayle,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
at  Cahawba,  Alabama. 

Thomas  J.  Hcdson,  to  be  register  of  the  land  of 
fice  at  Tallahassee,  Florida;  vice  Ro.  S.  Hackley, 
deceased. 

Josiah  A.  Noonan  to  be  deputy  postmaster,  at  Mil- 
waukie,  Wisconsin. 

Robert  W.  Carson,  to  be  deputy  postmaster  at  Ga- 
lena. Illinois. 

Daniel  B Turner,  to  be  deputy  postmaster  at 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  vice  Geo.  Cox,  resigned. 


Treaty  with  New  Granada.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Blackford,  before  leaving  New  Granada 
on  his  present  visit  home,  succeej||d,  though  with- 
out any  instructions  to  that  end,  in  forming  a treaty 
with  that  government,  which  places  American  pro- 
ducts upon  the  same  terms  as  British.  [..Vet.  Int. 

Diplomatic.  Our  new  charge  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
Mr.  William  Brent,  has  been  presented  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  special'  agent  of  our  government 
there,  Mr.  Walterson,  was  aliout  to  return  home. 

Slave  Trade.  A message  was  delivered  from  pre- 
sident Tyler  to  congress  on  the  20th  instant,  furnish- 
ing information  derived  from  Henry  A.  Wise,  our 
minister  at  Brazil,  declaring  that  American  citizens 


Popular  vote — Presidential  election.  We  inserted 
page  397,  a statement  of  the  popular  vote  from  the 
Baltimore  American.  A statement  which  we  find  in 
the  Globe  differs  somewhat,  and  has  a larger  aggregate 
vote,  and  possibly  has  been  more  deliberately  com- 
piled; we  insert  it  therefore. 


ever,  to  add,  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  discussion,  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  a very  amicable  spirit  between  ihe  two  govern- 
ments, and  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may 
be  terminated,  and  the  negotiation  be  brought  to  a 
close,  within  a short  period. 

I have  delayed  answering  the  resolutions  under  the 
expectation,  expressed  in  my  annua!  message,  that 
the  negotiation  would  have  been  terminated  before 
the  close  of  the  present  session  of  congress,  and  that 
the  information  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the 
senate  might  be  communicated.  John  Tyler. 

The  Oregon  bill,  which  passed  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives by  a large  majority  last  week,  was  re 
ferred,  by  the  senate,  to  their  committee  on  foreign 
relations.  That  committee  now  have  the  bill  under 
consideration.  A brief  period  indeed  remains  for 
the  senate  to  act  upon  so  important  a bill,  besides  at- 
tending to  all  the  other  subjects  which  crowd  upon 
the  close  of  a session  of  which  but  eight  days  now 
remain  for  business. 

The  New  York  Anglo  American,  °f  the  1 5fh  inst. 
in  a leading  editorial  on  the  subject,  takes  occasion 
to  say,  that  '-War  between  the  two  nations  is  out  of 
the  question;  the  sensible  part  of  the  people  of  either 
nation  are  sure  to  be  opposed  to  it,  lor  war  is  a bad 
settler  of  difficulties.  It  may  ave’n  .e  an  insult — it 
may  redress  a wrong,  but  the  name  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  avoided  by  people  whose  mutual 
relations  are  so  numerous  and  so  intimate  as  those  of 
England  and  the  United  Slates.  We  can  easily  be- 
lieve the  British  government  to  be  dilatory  about  the 
settlement  of  the  question,,  chiefly  because  the  sub- 
ject is  of  little  value  to  either  country  at  present, 
and  not  at  all  irom  a wish  to  extend  the  British  do- 
minion. A war  party  here  may  chance  to  precipitate 
things,  but  there  is  not  a war  party  in  England.” 

Oregon  expeditions.  We  see  it  stated  that  a com- 
pany is  forming  in  Iowa  county,  Wisconsin  territory, 
to  emigrate  to  the  Oregon  territory;  one  in  Muscan- 
tine,  Cedar,  and  Scott  counies,  Iowa  territory;  ano- 
ther in  Galena  and  Dubuque;  another  in  the  south- 
ern counties  of  Illinois;  several  families  in  Mercer  New  York.  Anti-rent  trials.  The  term  of  the 
county;  one  family  at  least,  and  several  young  men  j court  of  °Jer  and  ten 
from  Rock-Island  county,  and  some  from  Ohio  are  ; °f  the  present  legislature,  to  try  the  anti-rent  pri- 
making  preparations  for  a journey  to. Oregon.  ’ j soners  in  Columbia  Co.,  commenced  on  Monday,  at 

[ St.  Louis  Rep.  Hudson,  the  Hon.  Cnarles  H.  Buggies  presiding. 

' \ Attorney  General  Parker  has  been  designated  by  the 

j- . y . r I governor  in  behalf  of  the  state  m the  nrosecuticn  of 

* ‘ ‘ J'  the  prisoners.  Ambrose  L Jordon,  of  New  York, 

I he  u.  States  frigate  Savannah.  Com.  Armstrong,  i formerly  of  Columbia  Co.,  has  been  retained  by  the 
was  at  Hilo,  Sandwich  Islands,  21st  September  last; : anti-rent  association  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  pri- 
also,  H.  B.  M.  ship  Carystoot,  Lord  George  Paulet.  ! soners. 
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soners. 

U-  S Iqhd  distribution  fund  received  and  appropriat- 
ed. By  a bill  vhich  has  passed  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  the  U.  States  land  distribution  fund  has 
at  length  been  received  and  appropriated  to  the 
school  fund  of  the  state. 


At  Honoiula  on  the  24th  September,  H.  B.  M.  ketch 
Basilisk,  and  French  transport  shin  Lion. 

The  Potomac , U.  S.  frigate.  Com.  Conner,  passed 
the  Moro  Castle  a fortnight  since  in  dashing  style, 
all  sails  set,  with  a fair  breeze  and  anchored  in  Ha- 

vannah  harbor,  | 

A rumor  prevailed,  at  our  last  dates  from  the  city  ! Pennsylvania  Geological  survey.  Professor  Ro- 
of Mexico,  that  an  American  frigate  had  bombard-  Sers>  tT-ologist  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  has  coin- 
ed Monterey.  [Not  probable  1 j Pleted  a most  interesting  survey  of  Mercer  Co.  Pa., 

. i and  which  shows  that  coal  is  to  be  found  abundantly 

1 lie  Bambndge, U . cj.  frigate,  recently  run  from  jn  all' parts  of  the  county,  in  v„e:ns  of  irom  three  to 
ner  anchorage  at  Montevideo,  to  the  light  at  the  en-  sjx  feet  thick,  and  easily  accessible, 
ranee  oi  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  4 days,  19  hours,  and  30  The  Erie  “extension  canal  runs  forty-five  miles 
miijute>,  a distance  ol  nearly  1,100  miles.  Her  B.  through  this  country,  affording  transportation  faciii- 


aud  American  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  M-  brigantine.  Dolphin , left  the  anchorage  two  days  ties  that  will  not  be  neglected.” 

to  a great  extent,  and  connected  with  British  capi-  de;  ire  die  Bainhridge  for  the  same  destination;  'ooih  | . 

tal.sts,  brokers,  bankers,  and  others.  The  president  jellJ^[ed  the  harbor  oi  Rio. at  the  -ame  time. 

T'~  " ship  Constitution  was  signalized 
long.  86,  standing  southward. 
and  the  Argentine  squadron. 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  has  Buenos  Ayres  dates  to,  be  opened  at  RMeigii 
the  20th  November.  It  states  that  commodore  Tur- 
ner had  been  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  have  an  interview 
with  Rosas,  in  order  to  settle  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  capture  of  the  Argentine  squadron  before 


and  others. 

comments  strongly  upon  this  nefarious  traffic,  com- 
mends Mr.  Wise  upon  lii.s  skill  in  finding  out  the  facts 
he  communicates  to  the  house,  and  hopes  congress 
will  aid  him  in  his  exertions.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  and  ordeped  to  be 
printed. 


; Tne  U.  S. 

30,  in  iat.  23 
I Capt.  Voorhees 


The  Oregon  negotiation — Official.  The  follow- 
ing message  from  the  president  was  sent  to  the  sen- 
ate on  the  20th  inst. — 

Washington.  February  19,  1845. 
To  the  senate  of  Ihe  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  11th 
December,  1844,  requesting  the  president  to  lay  be 


I North  Carolina.  Deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  The 
Jan.  | legislature  of  this  state  has  appropi  ialed  the  annual 
S sum  of  $5000,  from  the  first  day  of  May  next,  for 
The  the  support  of  a deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylum  to 


Alabama.  The  legislature  having  closed  their  ses- 
sion— The  Flag  of  the  Union  thus  notices  their  acts: 
The  general  laws  passed  are  but  few  in  number, 


Montevideo,  by  capt.  Voorhees  of  the  frigate  Con-  j but  they  are  important  in  their  character,  and  are 
gress.  Our  letters  state  that  the  matter  is  concluded  i such,  we  have  no  doubt,  as  will  find  favor  with  the 
amicably,  but  if  the  papers  are  to  be  depended  upon, ' people.  The  bank  bill,  to  be  found  in  another  co- 
this  has  been  done  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  capt.  [ iumn,  oears  but  little  resemblance  to  the  original  bill 


jVoorhees.  The  “British  Packet” — a paper  wh ich , 1 as  reported  from  the  bank  committee.  A great  di- 
i it  willr  be  recollected,  is  entirely  in  the  Rosas  in-'  versity  of  opinion  existed  in  the  legislature,  as  to  the 
j terest — of  November  9th,  before  the  conclusion  of  easiest  and  best  mode  of  liquidating,  finally  the  af- 
fore  (he  serate,  if  in  Ins  judgment  that  may  he  done  ; the  negotiation,  says — “We  are  glad  to  learn  that  fairs  of  the  bank;  and  the  bill  as  it  passed  is  the  re- 
wilhout  prcjudiie  to  the  public  interests,  a copy  of  commodore  Turner,  of  the  United  States  naiy,  has  suit  of  a most  anxious  solicitude  for  the  best  interest 
any  instructions  which  may  have  been  given  by  the  disapproved  in  the  most  formal  manner  of  the  con-  of  the  state. 

executive  to  the  American  minister  in  England  on  duct  of  capt.  Voorhees,  in  regard  to  the  Argentine  The  apportionment  bill  passed  the  two  houses, 
the  subject  of  the  title  to  and  occupation  ol  the  ter-  Squadron,  oil’  Montevideo;  he  on  his  arrival  at  that  without  settling  the  questions  which  so  long  delayed 
riUu-;  of  Oregon  since  the  4 h day  of  March.  134!;  port  spontaneously  tendered  tr.Jcoinmodore  Toil  every  its  progress.  It  was  as  nearly  equal  in  the  apportiun- 
aiso,  a copy  of  any  corr  -pondeuce  which  may  have  sati-faetjon  in  his  power” — and  the  Packet  goes  on  i meut  of  members  to  the  population  of  the  several  see- 
ded between  this  government  and  that  of  Great  to  abuse  capt.  Voorhees  in  good  set  terms.  I tioos  of  the  state  as  it  could  be  made,  in  view  of  the 
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difficulties  wiiicli  surround  that  subject.  It  is  not  as 
equal  as  could  be  desired;  but  if  it  had  not  passed  in  its 
present  form,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  state  would 
not  have  been  apportioned. 

The  bill  to  appropriate  the  two  per  cent,  fund,  as 
amended  in  the  senate  has  become  a law;  and  at  last, 
a fund  which  has  cost  the  state  thousands  of  dollars 
in  fruitless  legislation  to  dispose  of  it,  is  applied  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  donated.  Under  this 
act  $100,000  in  Alabama  bank  notes  will  be  issued; 
this  amount  was  received  at  the  general  land  office, 
in  payment  for  government  lands  in  East  Alabama. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  fund  is  on  deposite  in 
New  York. 

The  only  measures  of  general  interest  introduced, 
which  have  not  been  successful,  in  some  form  or  other 
aie  the  tax  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means;  and  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
providing  for  the  addition  of  25  per  cent,  to  the  pre- 
sent tax  bill.  These  propositions  failed  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  a well  founded  opinion  existed  in  the 
legislature  that  they  were  absolutely  unnecessary. — 
The  bill  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  was 
estimated  to  raise  $500,000.  The  proposition  of  Mr. 
Phillips  would  have  brought  $400,000  into  the  trea- 
sury. The  means  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  stale 
due  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  inclusive,  having 
been  provided,  and  the  present  revenue  bill  being 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  every  possible  contingency, 
it  would  not  have  been  eitiier  prudent  or  wise  to 
have  increased  the  burthens  which  our  people  are 
compelled  to  bear.  At  the  next  session  it  will  be 
necessary  perhaps  to  increase  the  taxes;  but  for  the 
present  the  legislature  did  well  in  refusing  to  do  so. 

Acts  passed.  We  find  in  the  Mobile  Rigister,  of 
last  wteek  the  titles  of  most  of  the  acts  of  genera) 
interest  passed  during  the  session.  Amongst  them, 
is,  acts  to  incorporate  the  Mobile  and  Baldwin  Ma- 
nufacturing Company — authorising  the  Governor  to 
collect  from  the  Federal  Government,  the  sums  due 
the  state  for  advances'  on  account  of  Creek  Indian 
hostilities — to  incorporate  the  Seamen’s  Home — do. 
the  Philomathic  Society  of  the  University  of  Alaba- 
ma— do.  the  Coosa  Manufacturing  Company — to  es- 
tablish a Medical  College  at  Wetumpka — to  appor- 
tion the  representation  of  the  several  Counties,  and 
to  divide  the  state  into  senatorial  districts — to  estab- 
lish the  State  Mutual  Insurance  Company — to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  salvage  on  bales  of  cotton — more 
effectually  to  secure  the  collection  of  debts  against 
Corporations — concerning  trading  boats  and  traffic 
with  slaves — to  regulate  admiralty  proceedings  a- 
gainst  steamboats,  &c.  naVigating  the  inward  waters 
of  Alabama.” 

Amongst  the  joint  resolutions,  was  one  on  the  sub- 
ject of  postage — on  the  resolutions  of  Massachusetts 
and  S.  Carolina — recommending  a National  Founda- 
ry tor  the  South — on  the  subject  of  biennial  session* 
ot  the  legislature — and  a memorial  to  congress. 

We  herewith  complete  the  record  of  the  official 
votes  jf  the  several  states  by  annexing  that  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  only  one  that  has  not  been  inserted  in 
this  paper.  The  amount  of  Polk’s  majority  in  this 
statement  differs  slightly  from  its  representation  in 
the  Globe’s  table. 

Arkansas — (Official.) 

Polk.  Clay. 


93 


351 

288 


Arkansas 
Bradley 
Benton 
Conway 
Crawford 
Crittenden 
Clark 
Chicot 
Desha 
Franklin 
Green 
Hempstead 
H.  Springs) 

& Mont’y  j 267 
Independence  335 
Jefferson  147 
Jackson 
Johnson 
Lafayette 
Fawrence 


80 


154  144 


96 

97 


565  387 

129  109 

217  174 

158  210 

55  127 

261  146 

206  37 

359  314 


120 

278 
139 
184  124 

431  141 

70  39 

267  112 


Monroe 

Madison 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Pulaski 

Pope 

Philips 

Perry 

Poinsett 

Handolph 

Sevier 

Saline 

Scott 

St,  Francois 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Washington 

White 

Yell 


9546 

5500 


5500 


Polk’s  maj. 


4,060 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Profitable  rail  roads.  The  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser of  Saturday'  contains  a very  interesting  arti- 
cle in  relation  to  the  railroad  system  in  Massachu- 


setts. The  efficiency,  'energy  and  sound  judgment 
displayed  in  the  management  of  the  roads  in  that 
section  of  the  Union  have  long  been  the  subject  of 
remark;  and  the  conclusive  evidence  of  them  is  found 
in  the  fact,  disclosed  in  the  extracts  which  we  an- 
nex, that  for  the  past  year  a clear  profit  of  6i  per 
cent,  has  been  realized  and  divided  on  an  aggregate 
capital  of  nearly  twenty  two  millions  of  dollars  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  eleven  railroad*.  There 
are  now  in  Massachusetts  four  independent  lines  of 
railroad,  leading  in  different  directions  to  the  limits 
of  the  state,  and  into  the  adjoining  states,  which 
havejbeen  for  some  time  in  operation,  be  article  in 
the  Advertiser  says — 

The  original  projectors  of  most  of  these  great 
works,  in  this  state,  have  not  been  mistaken  in  their 
confidence  that  they  would  prove  beneficial  to  the 
public,  and  consequently  a source  of  income  to  them- 
selves on  their  large  investments.  In  other  states, 
however,  similar  investments  have  led  tosore  disap 
pointment.  The  several  railroads  which  form  the 
four  great  lines  above  mentioned,  have  nearly  all 
been,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  ultimately  all  will 
be  successful,  in  earning  a fair  but  by  no  means  an 
extravagant  income  to  their  proprietors.  But  it  is 
far  more  to  the  public  at  large  than  to  the  proprie- 
tors, that  these  works  have  been  productive  of  bene- 
fit. No  capital  has  been  invested  in  this  common- 
wealth, in  a manner  more  manifestly  promotive  of 
the  public  prosperity,  than  that  which  has  been  in- 
vested in  the  construction  of  these  great  routes  of 
communication  between  Boston  and  every  part  of  the 
New  England  states.  The  benefit  in  income  to  I he 
proprietors  may  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  the  benefit  to  the  public  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is, 
however,  apparent  to  every  one  who  kno.vs  any  thing 
of  the  comparative  commercial  and  social  condition 
of  this  commonwealth,  at  this  time,  and  ten  years 
ago. 

We  here  present,  in  a tabular  form  a statement  of 
the  cost,  of  eleven  finished  rail  roads  which  unite  in 
forming  the  four  lines  of  communication  above  men- 
tioned, leading  from  tins  city.  They  are  conducted 
in  a mariner  to  afford  to  the  public  all  the  accommo- 
dation which  could  be  afforded,  if  each  line  consisting 
of  several  independent  roads  were  a single  concern. 
The  statement  exhibits  also  the  income  and  expen- 
ses of  each  road  separately  from  the  operations  of 
the  last  year,  with  the  dividends  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  also  the  aggregate  cost  and  income 
of  each  line  , and  the  aggregate  of  the  four  lines. 

Expendi-  Divi 

Receipts 

lures,  de-  dends 

First  line  Cost  to  1845.  in 

preciation  in 

1844. 

& interest  1844. 

Boston  & Provi- 
dence S1,8S6  134  $276,959  $153,834  $111,600 

Taunton  Branch  250,100  53,863  23,762  20,000 

New  Bedford  __  430,961  64,997  24,630  24,000 

2,567,096  395, SOS  207,216  156,600 


oi  capital  paid  in,  including  what  has  been  expended 
on  about  six  miles  of  the  Hartford  and  Springfield 
road  which  is  within  the  state,  is  about  $15,000,000. 
The  dividends  of  interest,  therefore,  amount  to  an 
average  of  about  6 1-3  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 
capital  stock.  We  may  safely  assume  that  there  is 
no  one  o(  these  railroads  which  does  not  afford  a ben- 
efit to  the  public,  exclusive  of  the  income  to  the 
stockholders,  on  this  property,  of  a greater  pecunia- 
ry value  than  the  whole  of  that  income.  It  is  there- 
fore the  special  duty  of  the  legislature  to  keep  an 
eye  to  the  protection  of  this  property  against  its  being 
destroyed  by  the  grant  of  authority  for  the  coristruc3- 
tion  of  rival  roads,  under  the  pretext  that  the  public 
,are  to  be  benefited  by  the  competition. 

1 The  following  paragraph  respecting  a railroad  in 
another  section  of  the  country,  shows  the  advanta- 
ges of  moderate  rates: 

Low  Fares  vs.  High  fares.  The  receipts  of  the 
South  Carolina  railroad,  for  the  last  five  years,  as 
-luied  by  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Elmore,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

1849  receipts  were  $322  740  95 

1841  “ “ ' .3491334  44 

‘1842  “ “ 334,355  95 

'Ve  then  reduced  Ireights  nearly  50  per  cent. 

' and  passenger  fares  nearly  40  “ “ 

And  yet  our  receipts  were — 

4343  ” “ $343,355  50 

■844  “ “ 533,657  00 

The  first  year  of  reduction,  viz.  1843,  we  gained 
immensely  in  freights,  but  not  enough  to  make  up  ful- 
ly— but  in  1844,  our  rates  had  become  known  and 
ur  business  has  been  immense. 
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Total  74  miles 
Second  line 
Boston  & Worces’  2,914.078  428,437 

Western  7,686,202  753,752 

Norwich  and 

Worces’r  2,170,365  230,674 

Hart’d  & Spring 

Ms.  146,929  — 


233,273  217,000 
652,051  80,212 

131,209  60,000 

just  op’d. 


Third  line 


Fourth  line 


2,917,574 

1,412,863 

1,016,533 

357,212 

1,902,555 

316,909 

165,257 

14  4,000 

330,000 

94,587 

59,613 

31,000 

1,485,461 

193,190 

97,115 

86,401 

3,763,016 

604,636 

322,015 

268,401 

2,388,044 

337,233 

137,313 

171,187 

New  York— Banks — From  the  annual  report  of  the 
| comptroller — Incorporated  banks.  By  act,  chap.  218  of 
1843,  all  the  banks  of  the  state  are  required  to  make 
[quarterly  reports  to  the  comptroller,  under  the  oath 
of  the  president  and  cashier.  These  reports  have 
been  made  by  all  the  banks,  and  an  abstract  thereof 
has  been  prepared  and  published  quarterly,  as  requir- 
ed by  the  law  referred  to. 

AH  the  chartered  banks  were  required  by  the  act 
of  1843  to  make  a return  of  their  circulating  notes  to 
the  comptroller,  and  de-iiver  their  plates  into  his  cus- 
tody on  or_before  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year,  and  all 
notes  issued  prior  to  1st  July,  1843,  were  required  to 
be  burned  in  presence  of  the  comptroller,  or  an  a^ent 
appointed  by  him,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July,  1844. 
Statement  No.  3 shows  the  amount  of  notes  destroy 
ed  previous  to  the  1st  of  August  last,  and  the  sums 
outstanding  at  that  time,  and  for  the  redemption  of 
which  the  stockholders  of  the  banks  are  declared  by 
law  to  be  personally  liable.  The  total  results  of  this 
statement  are  as  follows: 

Amount  on  hand  and  in  circulation, 

July  1st,  1843 

Amount  in  actual  circulation 
Amount  on  hand  and  in  circulalion, 

August  1st,  1844 
Amount  in  actual  circulation 

Since  the  first  day  of  August  last,  evidence  has 
been  received  of  the  burning  of  $356,290,  reducing 
the  amount  of  non-registered  notes  in  the  possession 
of  the  banks,  to  $1,559,732,  which  includes  the  actual 
circulation. 

The  total  of  each  denomination  of  registered  notes 
in  the  possession  of  85  incorporated  banks,  on  the 
first  day  of  December,  1844,  was  as  follows: 


21,610,729  2,750,595  1,630,0S2,952,400 
Here  we  have  the  cost  of  four  distinct  lines  of 
railroad,  consisting  of  eleven  finished  roads,  chiefly 
with  one  exception  within  the  state,  all  in  regular 
operation,  amounting  to  21,640,003  dollars.  The 
aggregate  length,  including  finished  branches,  is  502 
miles.  The  aggregate  of  their  receipts  of  income 
during  the  past  year  is  $2,750,595. 

The  income,  however,  is  chargeable  with  expenses 
of  operation,  the  cost  of  repairs  and  of  maintaining 
the  capital  from  depreciation,  and  the  interest  pay- 
able by  three  or  four  of  these  companies  on  perma- 
nent loans,  amounting  to  $1,689,082.  This  compari- 
son shows  a balance  of  net  income  on  the  whole  cap- 
ital of  $1,070,513.  But  as, in  some  instances,  an  esti- 
mate of  depreciation  is  not  carried  into  the  account, 
and  classed  with  expenditures,  and  as  some  small  sur- 
plus is  usually  reserved  to  meet  the  contingency  of  ex- 
traordinary charges,  the  sum  of  the  dividends  actually 
declared  and  paid  were  but  $952,400-  The  amount 


$37,058,389 

11,617,820 

1,916,022 
1,545,237 


One  dollar  notes 


Two 
Three 
Five 
Ten 
Twenty 
Fifty 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


One  hundred  dollar  notes 
Five  do  do 
One  thousand  do 


$1,084,530 
1,191,149 
1,319,346 
5,570,120 
3,744,280 
1,329,240 
1,447,650 
2,282,900 
944,900 
1 874,000 


Total 

The  following  is  a su 
liabilities  of  all  the  ba 
days  of  November,  1843 

Resources. 

L ians  and  discount 
Real  estate 
Bonds  and  mortgages 
Stocks  and  promissory 
notes 

Bank  fund 

Loss  and  expense  aceoui 

Overdrafts 

Specie 


, $20,738  115 

nmary  of  the  resource,  and 
iks  of  this  state  on  the  first 
and  1844: 

Mv.  1,  1843.  Wow.  1,  1844 
135  banks  and  148  banks 
2 branches. 

$62,332,373 
4,981,656 
3,772,037 


11,665,311 
383,332 
633,238 
105,917 
1 1,502, 78J 


2 branches 
$73,905,900 
3,957,903 
3,419,624 

10,773,678 

321,105 

626,775 

112,194 

8i<j68,092 
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Cash  items 

Bills  of  solvent  banks 

Bill-  r«f su- p ’.p.'.leil  banks 

Due-  from  uunks  and 

bankers 


3.102,8=6 

4,033,105 

228,951 


6,047,528 
2,36'"  467 
136  57 


9,701,067  8,767,513 


Liabilities 

Capital 
Profits 
Circulation 

Due  treasurer  of  the  state 
Due  canal  fund 
Due  depositors  on  demand  27,387.160 
Due  individuals  587.871 

Due  banks  14  642.143 

Due  treasurer  of  U.  S.  1,645,320 

Amount  due  not  included  in 
the  above  items  505  320 


$111,614,722  $119,407,349 


Yov  1.  1843. 
$43  369  152 
4 144  254 
17,213.101 
963  193 
1,157  203 


Nov.  1,  1844 
$43  618  607 
4 413  330 
20,152  219 
687,287 

1 534  553 
30,391  622 

802,189 
14  431,103 

2 786  261 

589,449 


$13!  614,722  $1  19  407  319 
Already  three  of  the  incorporated  banks  of  lh' 
city  of  New  York,  which  have  been  in  operation 
twenty  years,  have  formed  associations  under  ihe  free 
banking  la  , without  any  apparent  interruption  to 
the.  regular  hanking  business,  and  the  notes  issued  by 
these  banks,  it  is  believed,  are  in  as  good  credit  as 
any  of  the  city  banks. 

Payment  nf  billholders  and  other  creditors  of  insolvent 
safely  fund  banks. 

The  bank  fund,  cn  the  30th  of  September, 
amounted  to  $145,493  72 

The  contribution  payable  on  the  1st 
January,  instant,  will  amount  to  33,700  00 


Commercial  bank  of  Buffalo  435,000  Ob 

Watrrvliet  bank  100,000  00 

Commercial  bank  of  Oswego  90,000  00 

Clinton  county  bank  142  01 10  Of; 

Bank  of  Lyons  100.000  00 

Total  $1,017,000  00 

Deduct  amount  of  safety  fund 
on  band  179,193  72 

Amount  to  be  provided  for  $837,806  28 

Of  the  above  balance,  $391,985  21  is  due  the  canal 
fund. 

The  above  balance  is  the  amount  of  stock  requir- 
ed to  he  issued  to  discharge  all  the  obligations  of  the 
safely  find.  , 

The  ten  safety  find  banks  which  have  failed,  con 
tributed  $78  032  42  to  the  safety  fund.  There  ha* 
alreariy  bpen  paid  from  the  safety  fund  in  redeem- 
ing circulating  notes,  the  sum  nf  $1,502  170 

Add  debts  now  to  be  provided  for  1,017  000 


And  it  makes  a loss  to  the  safety  fund,  of  $2  519,170 

This  is  the  loss  which  the  solvent  safety  find 
banks  have  snsiained.  There  has  also  been  a loss  to 
billholders,  bv  the  depreciation,  of  the  circulating 
notes  of  at  leas)  $350,000;  while  the  loss  to  the  stock- 
holders, (except  so  far  as  the  management  evaded 
the  payment  for  their  stock  by  fraud)  has  been  three 
millions  more,  making  an  aggregate  loss  of  $5,869,- 
170. 

The  contributions  to  the  safety  fund  for  the  ensuing 
nine  years,  will  he  as  follows; 


Making  a total  of  $179  193  72 

An  injunction  was  served  on  the  comptroller  in 
May,  1843,  forbidding  the  payment  of  any  portion  of 
the  suleiy  fund  lor  the  redemption  of  circulating 
noles  nf  those  banks  which  had  become  insolvent 
subsequent  to  the  failure  of’lhe  bank  of  Buffalo.  The 
object  ol  this  proceeding  was  to  protect  the  mlere-ts 
ol  depositors  and  othercreditors,  in  tho-e  hanks  which 
ha, I failed  previous  to  t he  insolvency  of  Ihe  Commer- 
cial hank  ol  B ffilo,  fiom  the  operation  of  the.  law 
of  1842,  (chap.  247.)  which  authorized  the  whole 
aniouni  ol  Ihe  salety  fund  lo  he  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  bill  nlders,  to  .the  exclusion  of  all  nib.  r 
creditors  wholly  the  hank  lurid  law,  (chap.  94t  of 
1829,)  were  placed  on  the.  same  footin'  as  the  note- [ 
holders.  For  a full  explanation  of  this  matter,  and 
ol  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1842,  reference  is  made  ; 
to  the  last  'annual  rep.  rt,  pages  51  to  55. 

In  the  last  annual  report  a suggestion  was  made  lo  j 
is-uc  sto  k,  tiasi-d  exclusively  on  the  future  eontiabu-  { 
th  ns  of  the  b..nk.j  to  the  safety  fund,  iri  order  lo  I 
replenish  tnat  I nid  ami  enable  it  to  redeem,  at  once,  i 
ail-tlie  out-landing  notes  of  in-ulveiu  hanks,  audio! 
pay  depositors  as  soon  us  the  as-els  of  .the  bank-  are  I 
disposen  ol  and  the  final  order  ol  the  chancellor  on  < 
the  safely  iuud  is  made.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  i 
iea-ihie  mode  ol  >tng  justice  to  ihe  creditors  of  those 
bank*  which  have  become  insolvent,  aud  at  the  same' 
li  . e relieving  the  safety  fund  sysiem  from  the  <diuiii 
of  bankruptcy , under  w hicli  it  lias  nee n suffering  s.rice 
1842.  The  sound  banks  have  been  great  losers  hy  i 
the  swindling  operations  ol  some  of  their  associate' 
banks,  and  already  the  sum  of  $1,502,170  ol  the 
common  fm  d id  all  the  banks  bus  been  paid  on  ac- 
count ol  the  recemption  of  circulating  notes  of  nine 
banks  which  have  failed. 

'I  here  is  still  a large  amount  due  to  the  creditors 
of  the  banks  which  have  failed,  andjhe  solvent  hanks 
are  compelled  to  contribute  hal.  of  one  per  cent  ah- j 
Dually  iiui  mg  the  existence  of  their  charters,  or  until 
these  claims  are  fully  discharged.  If  these  creditors 
receive  interest  until  ihe  principal  is  paid,  it  cannot 
materially  affect  the  interests  of  the  contributing  j 
banks  to  have  a stock  issued  anticipating  the  pay-, 
merits  to  the  salety  fund.  It  is  believed  that  the  j 
measure  suggested  will  be  beneficial  to  the  credit 
ami  character  of  the  safety  fund  system,  and  that  this 
consideration  ought  to  weigh  more  with  the  banks 
than  any  difference  which  ihey  may  eventually  pay 
between  the  interest  on  the  claims  of  the  creditors 
and  the  interest  on  the  slock  issued  for  the  prompt 
payment  ot  those  claims. 

Inquiries  have  been  male  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, of  the  receivers  of  the  several  hanks,  in  re- 
gar-.  to  the  probable  drall  to  be  ma-ie  on  the  salety 
fund  uy  each  bank  alter  t tie  application  of  trie  as.-cls 
to  the  payment  ol  lh.- debts  ,.l  the  bank  iq  each  case. 
From  ihe  iidoi  inalion  thus  obia.md  ana  Iruin  tne 
accomds  m Wits  office,  me  l.dlu.v  mg  estimate  ol  ihe 
proDabie  deli  lericics  ui  the  several  back*  named  be- 
low lias  been  made,  v,z: 

Bank  of  Buffalo  $150,000  00 


In  January, 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


1846 

1847 
1843 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 


$30,950 
91.281 
95  981 
14'  736 
136.976 
13d  476 
128  009 
123  909 
97.023 


$974,636 


Mechanics’ 

2.730.758 

435  894 

National 

1,270  058 

292,835 

New  York 

2 OwO  614 

613.038 

America 

2 13c  508 

446  4 4 

v'techanlcs’  banking  assoc 

’n  881.027 

79  736 

American  Exchange 

1 961  337 

312.810 

Bank  of  Commerce 

3.794  787 

603.210 

City  Bank 

1 351.200 

147.000 

Fulton 

1.243  430 

102.506 

Manhattan 

1 ,259,283 

254  737 

Leather 

3. 1-9,682 

176  808 

North  River 

1,005.688 

114.137 

Seventh  Ward 

910,698 

104.790 

T radesroan’s 

960.514 

80,199 

Butchers’ ar,d  Drovers’ 

1,212,796 

102.211 

Total 

$34  801,042  $5  576  920 
Circulation.  D posits. 

Merchants’  bank 

$346,251 

$3  295,740 

Union 

389.503 

1.650.100 

State 

238  988 

1,799  900 

Plisenix 

403  005 

794.008 

Mechanics’ 

397.152 

1,324.358 

National 

199.058 

626  436 

Bank  of  New  York 

427,244 

1 673  870 

America 

196  933 

1,146  876 

Mechanics’  Bankg.  Assoc' 

’n.  264,393 

513  611 

American  Exchange 

187  252 

915  649 

Bank  of  Commerce 

254  66o 

1,681,835 

City  Bank 

161,000 

719  400 

F ullun 

190.036 

785,602 

Manhattan 

55  971 

741.641 

Leather 

268,721 

538  410 

North  River 

312  740 

594,610 

Sevenih  Word 

226  407 

337.098 

Tradesmens’ 

160  350 

511.900 

Butchers  and  Drovers 

258.896 

563.690 

Total 

$4,938,685 

$20,199,750 

The  following  statement  presents  the  results: 

February.  November. 

Loans  and  discounts 

$34,801  042 

$38,796  796 

Giro  illation 

4 938  684 

5 519  381 

Freebakks.  The  whole  number  of  associations 
and  individual  b.  kers  that  h ive  deposited  public  se- 
curities with  the  oo mpt ml ler,  and  received  circulating 
notes  therefor,  under  the  act  to  authorize  the  business 
of  banking,  passed  April  18,  1838.  is  109.  Ten  of 
Ihe  number  have  been  closed  hy  their  own  stock- 
holders, and  their  circulating  notes  redeemed  at  par, 
and  returned  to  the  banking  department,  except  the 
sum  of  $4,147,  for  the  redemption  of  which,  funds 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller. 

Twenty  nine  of  the  109  banks  before  referred  lo,  have 
been  closed  by  the  comptroller.  The  aggregate  cir- 
culation of  the  29  banks  at  the  time  of  failure, 
was  1,233.374, 

Amount  taken  up  by  comptroller  1,195,746  j 

Leaving  the  outstanding  circulation  $37,627  j 

'Hi ere  are  seventy  associations  and  individual  ban-  j 
kers  now  in  operation,  whose  aggregate  circulation! 
on  the  3lsi  December,  1844,  was  5.689  697  A few  of 
these  are  calling  in  their  notes,  intending  to  close 
their  business.  ‘ 

The  securities  of  the  above  banks  in  the  hands  of 
the  comptroller,  consist  of: 

N Y.  State  Stock,  4g  per  cent  $216,157  56 

N.  Y.  Stale  Slock.  5 per  cent  1,788.720  82 1 

N.  Y.  State  Stock,  5j  per  cent  492,000  00 

N.  Y.  S'ale  Stock.  6 Der  cent  29.8  100  00  J 

N.  V.  State  Stock.  7 per  cent  359,927  00 


Deposits  20,199  050  23  368  831 

Specie  5,576  920  7,786  802 

Snowing  a large  reduction  in  the  movement  of  the 
banks  since  the  quarterly  return  for  November. 
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. S.  Stock,  5 per  cent 

$3,064,906  38 

55.000  00 

. S.  Stock,  6 per  cent 

50,000  00 

Ind  iana 

105.000  00 

170.000  00 

Illinois 

5 IS, 000  00 

Arkansas 

542,000  00 

Alabama 

34  000  00 

Maine 

40,000  00 

Michigan 

515  293  60 

Cash  deposited 

14,144  74 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

$5,003  343  69 
1,580.527  87 

$6,583,070  56 

City  of  New  York.  Statement  of  the  city  banks, 
l-l  Feb.  1815; 

Banks.  Loans  and  dis.  Specie 

Merchants’  nank  $2  9.4  b8‘J  $565  754 

Union  2,224  340  34b  6mi 

Sate  2,B4i,ujO  562  714 

Phoenix  1,782,430  233,485 


SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

February  13.  Mr.  Miller  presented  the  creden- 
tials of  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Dayton,  senator  elect  of 
New  Jersey  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March 
next. 

Maine  resolutions.  Mr.  Fairfield  presented  the  joint 
resolutions  of  tne  legislature  of  Maine  instructing 
their  senators  in  congress  to  give  their  support  to  all 
measures  tending  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  and 
the  occupation  of  Oregon.  Mr.  F.  expressed  his 
sense  of  his  duty  to  obey  instructions. 

The  Lakes.  Mr.  Foster,  offered  a resolution  that 
the  secretary  of  lire  navy  report  at  the  next  session 
the  present  means  of  naval  defences  on  the  lakes 
and  the  best  plan  for  providing  lor  the  general  de- 
fence in  that  quarter,  whether  by  the  ship  canal  of 
Illinois  or  otherwise. 

Mr  F.  took  occasion  lo  allude  to  the  destitution 
of  defensive  works  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  to 
the  ship  canal  constructed  by  Great  Britain  in  Cana- 
da of  such  dimensions  as  may  enable  her  at  pleasure 
to  transport  her  ships  of  war  f?om  Portsmouth  to  the 
Ontario  and  Erie.  Li  s over. 

Texas.  The  consideration  of  the  joint  resolutions 
from  the  house  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  re- 
sumed. 

Mr.  Morehead,  of  Ky.,  arose  and  addressed  the 
senate  in  favor  of  the  resolutions  recommended  hy 
the  senate  committ-e  on  foreign  relations. 

The  seriate  adjourned. 

February  14.  Mr.  Dix  president  a resolution 
from  New  York  in  favor  of  the  simultaneous  occupa- 
tion of  Oregon  aud  the  annexation  ol  i exas. 

Mr.  Evans,  moved  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
assistant  surgeons  aud  pursers  in  the  navy  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Tappan,  from  the  library  committee,  reported 
a biil  for  me  erection  of  a bronze  statue  of  Washing- 
ton upon  the  plan  recommended  hy  Porsico. 

A resolution  previously  ordered  and  calling  for 
copies  of  lltf;  instruction  of  the  pitsident  of  the  U. 
Slates  to  the  minister  to  China,  v.  as  adopted. 

Also  resolutions  calling  lot  mloi  maticn  m telation 
to  tin  Choctaw  and  Ciiukusav.  tonlt nets,  or  their 
ag  tills. 

Also  calling  upon  the  secretary  of  war  to  report  as 
to  the  best  means  of  defending  the  lake  frontier. 
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The  chair  laid  befvre  the  senate  r solutions  of  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  urging  the  extinguishment  u‘ 
the  India")  title;  lo  lauds  north  of  Fox  River  in  -aiU 
territory:  AUo  fur  the  construction  of  a harbor  at 

the  mouth  of  Shebvngan  river. 

The  hill  from  the  house  for  the  admission  of  Iowa 
and  Florida,  was  received,  and  referred  to  the  judi- 
ciary com  uiUee. 

Texas.  The  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
from  tli,  house  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Buchanan , of  Pa.,  arose  and  occupied  the  door 
in  a speech  in  favor  of  annexation,  after  which,  the 
senate  ad  jo  li  ned. 

February  15-  Mr.  Francis,  presented  the  creden- 
tials of  the  Hon.  Albert  C.  Green,  senator  elect  from 
Rhode  Island  for  six  years  from  the  4iii  of  March 
next. 

Mr.  Dix,  presented  the  credentials  of  the  Hon  D 
S.  Dickinson,  senator  elect  from  New  York  for  six 
years  from  the  4th  of  March  next. 

The  bill  to  adjust  the  claims  a rising  from  French 
spoliations  coming  up,  vvas,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie, postponed  till  Monday  next. 

Texas  The  annexation  question  was  resumed  and 
Mr.  RU'i'S  occupied  the  Hour  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed mode  and  contending  that  it  cannot  be  consti- 
tutionally effected  but.  by  .process  of  treaty. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

February  17.  The  chair  laid  before  the  senate 
a cninniuiiicatiun  from  the  war  department,  in  an- 
swer t>  a resolution  of  the  senate  in  relation  to  the 
facilities  of  approach  to  and  intercourse  with  the 
mineral  region  of  L ike  Superior;  which  vvas  laid  on 
the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fairfiell , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  inform  the  senate  if  not  incompatible  with 
the  publ  c interest,  what  measures,  if  a uy,  have  been 
taken  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  m oh  lain 
redress  from  t lie  British  government  for  the  illegal  cap- 
ture of  the  fishing  schooner  Argus  of  Portland,  and 
other  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  under 
a pretended  infraction  of  the  couventipn  of  20:h  Octo- 
ber 1913. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leivis,  ex-prexjdgnt  Lamac,  of 
Texas,  was  admitted  to  the  priyijqged  seat  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate. 

Atmospheric  raihoad.  A he  bill  for  authorising  the 
South  Caiolina  railroad  company  to  import  certain 
pipes  and  machinery  free  of  duty,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Evans,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sturgeon,  of  Pa.,  re- 
marked that  this  bill  had  relation  to  a late  invention 
in  England  for  the  application  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure as  a propelling  power  on  railroads.  The  pipes 
and  machinery  could  not  be  made  here,  and,  propa- 
bly,  riot  by  any  body  else  besides  the  inventor  in 
England.  The  invention  had  been  proved  to  he  well 
adapted  to  short  distances;  but  it  had  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested  on  long  ones.  If  introduced  into 
this  country,  it  might  lead  to  an  extension  of  our 
knowledge,  and  prove  of  service  not  only  to  our  me- 
chanics and  artisans,  but  to.  the  proprietors  of  iron 
works,  and  all  who  were  interested  in  the  consump- 
tion of  that  material.  There  vvas  a part  of  the  South 
Carolina  railroad  which  was  well  adapted  forgiving 
a fair  trial  of  this  new  principle.  The  machinery, 
to  be  imported  was  only  for  one  mile  in  length.  The 
amount  of  duty  in  question,  in  a national  point  of 
View,  vvas  very  small;  the  object  was  an  important 
one.  He  trusted  the  bill  would  not  be  opposed  in  its 
passage. 

The  bill  vvas  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  and  vvas  subsequently  parsed. 

Several  private  bills  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  house  bills  referred,  among  them  those  making 
appropriations  for  naval  pensions,  military  academy, 
and  Indian  appropriations.  , 

French  spoliations,  t he  bill  to  provide  for  the  as- 
certainment and  payment  of  the  claims  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  French  spoliations  coming  on  its  pas- 
sage— 

Mr  McDuffie,  commenced  a speech  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.  He  detailed  briefly  the  history  of  these 
ciaims,  and  argued  that  the  various  adverse  reports 
which  had  been  made  against  them  afforded  ground 
of  presumption  that  they  were  not  very  strong  ones. 
Twenty  years’  quiet  possession  of  real  estate  afford- 
ed p/esumptive  evidence  of  a good  title;  but  in  this 
case  the  government  was  called  to  recognise  claims 
which  hail  re-!ed.  or  had  been  regarded  as  unfound- 
ed, for  nearly  fifty  years.  And  now,  when  all  who 
were  part  and  parcel  arid  witnesses  of  the  transac- 
tions had  passed  away,  the  claimants  were  again  be- 
fore die  senate,  asking  for  the  passage  of  a sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  General  Washington  and  his 
cabinet;  for  such  would  be,  in  fact,  the  passage  of  a 
bill  doing  that  which,  by  implication,  it  will  be  held, 
they  ought  lo  have  done. 

Mr.  McD.  continued  noticing  the  principal  facts 
in  the  history  of  these  claims,  and  had  advanced  as 


far  as  "hen.  at  the  inslannc  of  Mr  .Archer 

he  suspended  Ids  observations,  and  the  bill  was  la- 
over. 

^Annexation  of  Texas  The  senate  having  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolutions  from  tli 
house  of  representatives  for  the  annexation  of  Texa- 
to  the  United  States — 

Mr.  Wonilbwry,  addressed  the  senate  tn  a series  o' 
observations  strongly  in  favor  of  the  joint  resolutions 
received  from  the  house.  He  contended  for  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  resolutions,  the  necessity  lot 
coming  lo  a conclusion  upon  the  subject,  and  its  grea' 
value  and  importance.  Mr.  W.  spoke  nearly  three 
hours,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Mr.  Choate,  who  said  he  wished  to  submit  some 
observations  on  this  important  subject  tq  the  alieu- 
tion  of  the  senate,  but  in  consideration  of  the  late 
ness  of  the  hour;  he  moved  that  the.  further  conside- 
ration of  the.  subject  be  deferred  until  to-morrow: 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session,  and  then 
ad|  'urged. 

February  18.  .A rat  aralizalion  T.nu>s.  Mr  .Archer 
presented  a memorial  from  2 000  citizens  of  St.  L >uis. 
praving  for  » re  for  u in  fie  rial  iira.1  izvt  ion  laws. 

Mr.  A said  on  presenting  this  mjem.oriaii,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates  had  spoken  in  relation 
to  tins  subject  i.n  $0.  imposing  a manner  that  little  ap- 
peared lo  he  left  to  congress  but  to  respond  to  their 
voice  and  accord  to  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Berrien  observed,  that  a resolution  has  been 
passed  directing  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  that  under  another 
resolution  the  appointment  of  a commission  was  au- 
thorised to  collect  information  upon  the  points  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  at  is-siie . Commissions  had 
been  appointed  in  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  phikidel 
phiu,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans;  that  at  Balti- 
more would  he  closed  during  the  present  week;  the 
commission  at  Philadelphia  had  executed  and  made 
its  report;  the  one  at  New  York  was  closed,  out  the 
report  was  not  yet  received:  from  New  Orleans  the 
committee  had  not  yet  heard.  He  had  a deep  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  should 
ask  the. attention  of  the  senate  to  it  so  soon  as  the 
returns  were  received. 

Geological.  On  motion  of  M/.  WoodbriJge,  1,500 
'‘additional  copies  of  the  report  of  the  geological  ex 
ploration  of  a part  of  Wisconsin,  I.owa,  and  Illinois, 
by  Robert  Dale  Q,wen,  vv.as  ordered  to  be  printed 
u;ider  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. 

.Abuse  of  government  property  in,  tbs,  Mew  York  cus- 
tom lios  isc.  Mr.  Dayton  submitted  the  following  reso- 
1 u lions: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  library  be  in 
structed  to  inquire  forthwith  whether  a ca  eof  books  hue 
beer,,  forwarded  within  the  past  year  by  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies,  or  any  other  department  of  thr 
French  government,  for  t he  useaud  benefit  of  the  go 
iyernment  of  the  Uni'ed  S'ates;  and,  it  so,  that  the  com 
tnilp  e immediately  procure  posses  ion  tiiereof.  and  de- 
posit the  same  in  die  congressional  library. 

Resolved.  Junker,  Thai,  upon  i he  receipt  of  said  bo  ks 
the  librarian  of  congress  be  directed  to  acknowledge  i in 
same  in  proper  terms,  and  that  be  indicate  the  high  -en-c 
entertained  by  this  government  of  the  coitriesy  which 
prompted  their  presentation. 

-Mr.  Dayton  said,  that  he  offered  these  resolutions 
under  a sense  of  shame  and  humilta! ion.  He  had 
j.u-t  read  an  announcement  in, a New  York  newspa- 
per that,  on  the  16di  of  January  last,  a roost  valuable 
collection  of  books,  presented  by  the  E/eneli  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  to  this  government,  had  been  public 
ly  sold  at  a custom  house  sale  in  that  city  for  storage 
These  books  consists,  as  stated,  of  '■■Recueil  des  Mis 
toriens  des  Gauls  de  la  France,  a large  and  splendid 
work,  in  twenty  volumes,  comprising  a period  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years,  from  the  royal  press  of 
France,  with  illuminated  title  page,  engravings,  &&; 
also  the  Proces  Verbntix  des  Seances  de  la  Chambge  des 
Deputes,  in  twenty  three  volumes,  superbly  bound, 
session  1842 — budget  1844,  together  with  a few  other 
books,  all  from  the  royal  press,  and  not  lo  be  obtain- 
ed but  from  the  French  government  i.tself.” 

Mr.  D.  said  the  style  of  these  books  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  a most  awkward  and  unpleasant  mis- 
take. It  was  due  to  the  French  government,  and 
more  especially!  was  it  due  to  ourselves,  that  the  mis- 
take be  rectified  m the  must  summary  way.  We 
were  not,  he  trusted,  so  reckless  of  all  those  courte- 
sies and  civilities  which  ought  to  characterize  the 
inlet  course  of  civilized  nations  as  to  disregard  or 
overtook  this  act  of  courtesy  from  a foreign  govern- 
ment. Were  it  not  that  this  sale  had  become  a mat 
ter  of  notoriety,  we  migut  content  ours.elves  in  re- 
claiming the  books  at  the  exjpeuge  of  the  govern 
rnent,  it  any  expense  were  connected  with  it.  A- 
R is,  a resolution  of  the  kind  seemed  necessary  t.< 
put  the  matter  in  a proper  position  before  the  pub- 
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Mr.  Tuppan  said,  that  lie  did  not  know  of  anv  au- 
h'u-ity  by  which,  if  the  case  of  book'  in  qi  stem 
iad  been  addressed  to  any  functionary  of  the  govern- 
i ■ml,  the  collector  at  New  York  could  have  directed 
he  sale  of  them. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said,  this  was  a most  extraordinary 
'll  Mr;  lie  wished  to  know  to  w hom  the  books  had  been 
iddiessed,  and  also  by  what  authority  the  books  had 
'.Mol  sold;  he  wa3  desirous  to  know  something  more 
if  t fie  matter. 

Mr.  Dayton  said,  that  the  statement  which  he  had 
node  was  equally  true  as  it  vas  extraordinary:  and, 
'or  I he  information  of  the  senator  from  S Cambria 
is  well  as  others,  he  wished  the  communication 
Much  he  had  received  in  relation  to  this  affair  lo  he 
■•ad  by  the  secretary. 

Mr  McDuffie,  thought  that  the  mistake  hail  arisen 
the  case  not  having  been  addressed  to  any  pub- 
lic fiiue.honarv. 

The  resolutions  were  slightly  modified  and  then 
adopted 

.Annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Choate  addressed  the 
senate  at  great  length  in  opposition  to  the  joint  reso- 
ul ions  received  from  the  house  of  representatives, 

■ pposing  them,  on  the  ground,  of  their  iinconst  ituliori- 
ility.  His  speech  occupied  nearly  three  hours  in  iis 
lelivf.ry. 

Mr.  Henderson,  moved  that  the  further  con-idera- 
tion  of  the  question  be  deferred  until  to-morrow. 

And  then  the  senate,  adjourned. 

February  19,  Alter  passing  a motion  fixing  on 
10,  A.  M , as  the  hour  of  meeting  hereafter,  and 
that  Hie  Texas  question  be  the  special  order  of  the 
lay  for  each  day  at  11  o’clock  until  di-p.i-ed  if,  the 
senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  j lint  reso- 
lutions from  the  house  for  the  annexation  of  Texas: 
Mr.  Henderson 4 who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  sup- 
ported the  constitutionally  of  thes.e  resolutions.  He 
' xa mined  the.  report  of  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations, and  denied  .the  correctness  of  the  conclu- 
sions therein  arrived  at.  He  argued  that  there  vvas 
nothing  in  the  existing  relations  between  this  coun- 
'ry  ami  Mexico,  and  nothing  ;n  tfie  relations  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  which  rendered  the  adoption  of 
he  joint  resolutions  either  g breach  of  the  national 
'aitli,  or  a violation  of  any  obligations,  either  politi- 
cal or  mural,  due  from  the  United  Slates  to  any  fo- 
reign nation  whatever.  Mr.  H.  recapitulated  the 
different  arguments  which  had  been  used  against  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions,  and  concluded  with  ex- 
pressing hjs  couvieiion  that  congress  was  fully  com- 
petent to  adopt  them,  apd  that  it  was  expedient  and 
proper  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Brin-oiix  denied-  that  the  election  of  Mr.  PMk 
was  an  evidence  lh  >1  the  people,  of  the  country  had 
expressed  tjieip  desire  for  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  h,d  set  tied  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  He 
afuged.  strong. y.  agiinst  the  constitu1  ionality  of  the 
joint  resolutions.  Resi  les  the  constitutional  objec- 
tion, he  entertained  strong  objections  to  the  expe- 
diency of  annexation;  Ihese  points  Mr.  R.  stated  at 
considerable  length  and  with  much  force.  Mr.  B. 
said  that  all  the. reasons  which  he  had  heard  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  T,exa5.  might  be  reduced  to 
five.  These  'were,  to. expend,  the  area  of  freedom, 
to  strengthen  the.dejjsnpes  of  I^ew  Orleans.,  to  p.e-; 
vent  England,  tr.um. gaining  an  ascendency  in  Texas, 
to  open  a market  for  northern  manufactures,  and 
western  produce,  and  to  strengthen  the  south.  Mr. 
B examined  these  different  motives  for  annexation, 
and  denounced  the  u all  as  false  in  their  principles, 
and  calculated  to  be  injurious  in  (heir  operation. 

Ou  motion  of  Mr.  Colquitt , the  senate  ihen  ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  Feb.  13.  Mr.  JAurke,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, ami  Mr.  Lynn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  were  appo- 
iuied  by  the  house  a joinl.committee  to  wait  upon 
James  K.  Polk,  president  elect,  and  George  M. 
Dallas,  vice  president  elect  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  notify  the  n of  their  election. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  moyed  a resolution  that  all 
debate  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the 
admission  of  Iowa  and  Florida,  terminate  iri  two 
hours. 

Mr.  J Q .Adams,  appealed  to  tlge  house  not  to  force 
the  resolution  through.'  The  hill  was  one  involvin'’- 
the  highest  consequences  and  entitled  to  the  graves” 
consideration.  Its  discqsston  was  but  barely  com- 
menced. He  moved  that  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Davis 
be  laid  on  IIir  tabje. 

By  yeas  fib,  nays  94,  the  house  refused  to  lay  it  on 
the  table  and  the  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

lowa’aud  Florida.  The  committee  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  ad  Mission  of  the 
territories  of  Iowa  and  Florida  into  the  Union  as 
new  states. 

Tiie  question  recurred  on  the  amendment  m >ved 
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by  Mr.  Alone,  of  Maine,  on  the  11th  inst.,  proposing 
ot  add  the  third  section  the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  however,  That  so  far  as  relates  to  Florida, 
this  act  shall  rot  take  effect  until  after  a convention  of 
delegates,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  Florida,  shall 
have  so  altered  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion of  delegates  on  the  llth  of  January,  1S39,  as  to 
btrike  from  article  1 6th  in  said  constitution  the  first  and 
third  sections,  irt  the  following  words,  namely,  ‘Sec.  1st. 
The  general  assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws 
fir  the  emancipation  of  slaves,’  ‘Sec.  3d.  The  general 
assembly  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  free 
negroes,  inulattoes,  or  other  persons  of  color  from  im 
migrating  to  this  state,  or  from  being  discharged  from 
on  hoard  any  vessel  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Florida  — 
And  nothing  contained  in  die  same,  in  substance  or 
principle,  shall  be  inserted  m place  thereof,  or  in  any 
other  parts  of  said  constitution.  As  soon  as  the  altera- 
tion^ herein  required  shall  have  been  made,  and  proof 
thereof  laid  before  the  president  of  the  United  Slates, 
he  shall  announce  the  same  by  proclamation,  and  there- 
upon, and  without  any  further  proceedings  on  the  part 
oi  congress,  tile  admission  of  said  state  of  Florida  into 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  considered  as  compltte.” 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Virginia,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Morse , of  Maine,  spoke  in  its  support, 

Mr.  Levy,  of  Florida,  spoke  with  earnestness 
against  it. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Black  then  proposed  to  add  to  that 
amendment  the  following: 

“And provided,  moreover,  That  the  territory  cf  Iowa 
shall  not  he  admitted  as  a state  into  the  Union  until  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  said  territory  shall  have 
stricken  from  their  constitution  the  22d  clause  of  the  2d 
article  of  said  constitution;  which  being  done,  the  said 
territory  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  the  same 
terms  and  manner  as  is  above  provided  in  relatiuit  to 
Florida,  which  said  clause  is  in  the  words  following: — 
‘N  tdter  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi’une,  unless  for’the 
punishment  of  crimes,  sha  Jev.r  be  tolerated  in  this  state.” 
This  was  rejected  without  a Count, 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Morse,  and  it  was  rejected:  Aves  77, 
noes  87.  , ' 

Mr,  Preston  King,  offered  an  entire’ substitute  for 
tbe  whole  bill.  The  committee  rejected  it  by  a vote 
of  yeas  .57,  nays  89. 

Mr.  Duncan  then  proposed  the  following  as  a sub- 
substitute  for  the  second  section  of  the  bill  as  here- 
tofore amended  on  his  motion  and  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. and  as  additional  sections,  viz; 

“That  the  following  shall  be  the  boundaries  of  the  said 
stale  of  Iowa,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Des  Moines  river,  at  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi; 
thence  by  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  that  river  to  a 
parallel  of  latitude  passing  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Mankato  or  Blue  Earth  river;  thence  west,  along  the 
said  parallel  of  latitude,  to  a point  where  it  is  intersected 
by  a meridian  line  seventeen  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
West  of  the  meridian  of  Washington  city;  thence  due 
south  to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  M s- 
snuri;  thence  eastward!}',  following  that  boundary,  to  the 
point  at  which  the  same  intersects  the  Des  Moines  river; 
thence  by  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  that  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

“Sec.  3,  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  thesaid  stale 
of  Jowa -shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  on  t he  river 
Mississippi,  and  eygry  other  river  bordering  on  thesaid 
state  of  Iowa  so  tar  as  the  said  rivers  shall  form  a com- 
mon boundary  to  said  state  and  any  other  state  or  states 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  formed  or  bounded  by  the  same: 
such  rivers  to  oe  common  to  both;  and  that  the  said  river 
Mississippi  and  th.e  navigable  waters  leading  into  the 
same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free,  as 
well  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  state  as  to  all  other  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  without  any  tax,  duty,  impost  or 
toll  therefor,  imposed  by  thesaid  state  of  Iowa.  * 
“Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  is  made 
and  declared  to  be  a fundamental  condition  of  the  ad- 
mission of  said  state  of  Iowa  into  t lie  Union,  that  so 
much  of  this  act  as  relates  to  the  said  state  of  Iowa  shall 
be  assented  to  by  a majority  of  the  qualified  electors  at 
their  township  elections,  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time 
prescribed  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  thirteenth  article 


The  Speaker  announced  that  all  -the  amendments 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole  had  been  gone  through 
with. 

And  the  main  question  was  put,  thirdly,  that  the 
house  do  concur  with  the  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  in  striking  out  the  third  section 
the  following  proviso: 

“ Provided , That  whenever  the  federal  population  re- 
siding east  of  the  Suwannee  river  shall  amount  to  thirty- 
five  thousand,  all  of  said  country  lying  east  of  said  river 
may  be  erected  into  a separate  state  to  be  called  East 
Florida.  But  no  act  of  the  legislature  of  Florida,  pro- 
viding for  such  division,  shall  be  passed,  except  with  the 
assent  of  the  majority  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, east  as  well  as  west  of  said  Suwannee  river; 
nor  shall  such  new  stale  be  admitted  into  the  Union  until 
it  shall  have  formed  a constitution  republican  in  its  cha- 
racter.” 

The  motion  to  strike  out  this  passed  in  the  affirma- 
tive, by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

VEA8 — Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Baker,  Barnard,  Bid- 
lack,  James  Black,  Brengle,  Brinkerhoff.  Broadhead, 
Jeremiah  Brown,  Buffington,  Burke,  Jeremiah  E.  Cary, 
Carroll,  Catlin,  Clinton.  Collamer,  Cranston,  Dana, 
Darragh  Richard  D.  Davis,  Dean,  Dickey,  Dillingham, 
Douglass,  Dromgoole,  Duncan,  Dunlap,  Ellis,  Elmer, 
Farlee,  Fish,  Florence,  Foot,  Foster,  Fuller,  Giddtngs, 
Byram  Green,  Grinnell,  Hale,  E.  S.  Hamlin,  Hardin, 
Harper,  Hays,  Henley,  Herrick,  Hoge,  Hubbell  Hud 


The  Wisconsin  territory  bill  were  then  taken  up 
at  the  earnest  appeal  of  Mr.  Dodge. 

The  bill  providing  for  a grant  of  a certain  quanti- 
ty of  land  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers,  and  to  connect  the  same  by  a canal 
in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  came  up  first  and  was 
read. 

Mr.  Rathbun  moved  to  amend  the  third  section  by 
striking  out  these  words: 

“That  the  topographical  engineers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  secretary  of  war,  shall  cause  thesaid 
improvement  and  canal  to  be  constructed  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  plans  and  estimates  as  shall 
have  been  previously  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
said  secretary  and  approved  by  him:  Provided,  That 
the  entire  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  said  work 
shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  lands  hereby  ap- 
propriated.” 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Dodge,  of 
Wisconsin,  Dodge,  of  Jowa,  and  Jameson. 

And,  on  the  question  being  put,  it  was  agreed  to  by 
the  house. 

Mr.  Davis, of  Indiana,  moved  to  add  to  the  third 
section  the  following: 

‘ Provided,  further,  That  the  number  of  acres  here- 
by granted  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  to 
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Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Irvin,  .Tenks,  Perley  B.  Johnson, 
Andrew  Kennedy,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Preston  King, 
Daniel  P.  King.  Kirkpatrick,  Leonard,  Lyon.  McCaus- 
ian,  Maclay.  McClelland,  McClernand,  McDowell, 
Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Matthews,  E.  Joy  Morris,  Joseph 
Morris,  Freeman  H.  Morse,  Moseley,  Nes,  Newton, 
Norris.  Owen,  Parmenter,  Paterson,  Pettit,  Phoenix,  Pol- 
lock, Elisha  R.  Potter,  Emery  D.  Potter,  Pratt,  Purdy, 
Ramsey,  Rathbun,  Reding,  Ritter,  Rockwell,  Rodney, 
Rogers,  Russell,  St.  John,  Sample,  Schenck,  Severance, 
Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Albert  Smith,  John  T.  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Robert  Smith.  John 
Stewart,  Alfred  P.  Stone,  Sykes,  Tilden,  Tyler,  Vance, 
Vinton.  Weller,  Wentworth,  Wethered,  Benj  AVhite, 
Winthrop,  William  Wright,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  Yost — 
123. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Arrington,  Ashe,  Barringer,  Bayley, 
Belser,  Edward  J.  Blank,  James  A.  Black,  Blackwell, 
Bower,  Boyd,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Milton  Brou  n,  William 
J.  Brown,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Causin,  Reuben 
Chapman,  Chappell,  Chilton,  Clinch,  Clingman,  Cobb, 
Coles,  Cross,  Cuilom,  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  John  W. 
Davis.  Dawson  Deberry,  Dellet,  Ficklin,  French,  Gog- 
gin,  Grider,  Hammett,  Haralson,  Holmes,  Hopkins, 
Houston,  Hubard,  Jameson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George 
W.  Jones,  Lalnanche,  Lucas,  Lumpkin,  McConnell, 
McKay,  Isaac  E.  Morse,  Payne,  Pc-yton,  Rayner,  David 
S.  Reid,  Eelfe,  Rhett,  Roberts,  Saunders,  Senter,  Simp- 
son, Slidell,  Steenrod,  Stephens,  Stiles,  Janies  W.  Stone, 
Summers,  Tavlor,  Thomasson,  Thompson,  Tibbatts, 
Juhn  White,  Woodward,  Yancey — 77. 

And  so  the  proviso  was  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  the  previous  question  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

And  the  main  question,  “shall  the  bill  pass?”  was 
put  accordingly,  and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays 


it  shall  be  admitted  as  a state.’ 

This  amendment  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Dodge,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Jameson. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kennedy  said  the  subject  was  certainly 
important,  and  it  was  evident  it  could  not  be  decided 
on  to-night  with  the  care  and  deliberation  to  which 
it.  was  entitled,  and  he  moved  that  the  committee 
rise.  The  motion  prevailed  and  the  committee  rose. 
And  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  14.  The  house  resolved  itself  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  stale  of  the  Union, 
and  first  took  up  the  bill  heretofore  passed  by  the 
senate  making  appropriations  for  continuing  the 
Cumberland  road  within  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois;  but  this  bill  was  soon  laid  aside,  without 
action  thereon,  in  order  to  make  way  for  other  busi- 
ness. 

The  bill  granting  land  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  for  the  construction 
of  a canal  between  those  rivers,  in  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin,  was  next  taken  up,  and,  after  debate  and 
amendment,  passed  through  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  was  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the 
house. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  navy  pensions  for  the  year  commencing  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1845,  and  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  military  academy  for  the 
same  year,  were  also  considered  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  both  of  them  were  subsequently  reported 
to  the  house,  where  they  were  read  a third  time  and 
passed.  The  latter  bill  gave  rise  to  a long  debate, 
as  j which  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  sitting. — 
Amongst  the  amendments  it  received  previous  to  its 


. , a • , A u a.  I passage,  was  one  which  provides  that  from  and  af- 

Y LAS- Messrs.  Anderson,  Arrington,  Ashe,  At-  H hb  £oth  f June  next  the  pay  of  a cadet  shall  be 
Unison,  Barringer,  Bayly,  Belser,  Bidlack,  Edward  J.  !jCI  u’°  r.  , ..  ihp  n»wnt 

Black,  James  Black,  James  A.  Black,  Blackwell,  Bower,  j twenty-four  dollars  per  month,  m lieu  ol  the  present 
Bowlin.  Boyd,  Bri  kerhoff,  Broadhead,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  pay  and  emoluments. 

Milton  Brown,  William  J.  Brown,  Burke,  Burt,  Cald-  j jy(r-  Robert  Smith  was  opposed  to  the  existence  of 
well,  Campbell,  Shepherd  Cary,  Causin,  ^Reuben  Chap-  1 t^e  m ilitary  academv,  and  wished  to  see  it  abolished; 
man,  Chappell,  Chilton,  Clinch,  Clingman,  Clinton,  j so  )on  s ]t  existed,'he  said,  there  would  be  no  efli- 
Cyl’b,  Coles,  Cross,  Cuilom,  Damek  Garret  Davis,  John  | • bin  the  array;  it  was  an  institution  for  the  sons 
W. Davis,  Dawson,  Dean  Dellet,  Dillingham,  Douglass,  j ? exclusively,  and  from  which  the  sons  of 
Dronigouie,  Duncan,  Ellis,  Farlee,  Fickhn,  Foster,,0,1  ™ iiui  cjuu  J t .i  it,  mnnw 

French,  Fuller,  Goggin,  Willis  Green,  Grider,  Hale,  the  poor  were  sedulously  excluded.  Let  the  money 
Hammett,  Haralson,  Harden,  Hays,  Henley,  Holme3,  the  academy  cost  be  paid  in  sending  competen  ^ 


Hoge,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Hubbard,  Hubbell,  Janies  B 
Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Jameson,  Cave  Johnson, 
Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Kirkpatrick,  Labranclie,  Leonard, 
Lucas,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  McCauslin,  Maclay,  McClel- 
land, McClernand,  McConnell,  McDowell,  McKay, 


of  the  constitution  adopted  at  Iowa  city  the  first  day  of;  Mathews.  Edward  joy  Morris,  Joseph  Morris,  Isaac  E. 
November,  A.  D.  1844?  or  by  the  legislature  of  the  said  i TVXorse,  Murphy,  Newton,  Norris,  Owen,  Parmenter, 
state;  and  as  soon  as  such  assent  shall  be  given,  the  pre-  I paylle  peyion,  PhcBnix,  Pollock,  Emi  ry  D.  Porter,  Pratt, 
sident  ol  the  United  States  shall  announce  the  same  by  | purdy  David  S.  Reid,  Reding,  Relfe,  Rhett,  Ritter, 
proclamation;  and  therefrom,  and  without  further  pro-  i Roberts,  Rodney,  Russell,  St.  John,  Saunders,  Senter, 
ccedings  on  the  part  of  congress,  the  admission  of  the  Tlios.  II.  Seymour,  Simons,  Simpson,  Slidell,  John  T. 
said  state  of  Iowa  rnto  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  in  Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Steenrod,  Ste 
all  respects  whatever,  with  the  original  states,  shall  be  phens,  Sales,  James  W.  Stone,  Alfred  P Stone,  Strong, 
considered  as  complete-”  j Summers,  Sykes,Taylor,Thomasson,Thompson,Tib- 

These  amendments  were  adopted  without  a count.  ! batts,  Tucker,  Weller,  Wentworth,  Wethered,  John 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  house,  and  the  j White,  Benjamin  White,  Woodward,  Jos.  A.  Wright, 

amendments  of  Mr.  Duncan  assented  to.  Yancey,  Yost — 145 

Mr.  A V.  Brown  here  asked  to  be  permitted  to  NaYS- Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Baker,  Barnard, 
move  the  following,  to  come  in  in  that  part  of  the  bill  Brengle,  Buffington,  Carroll,  Cranston,  Darragh,  Rich- 
whicii  relates  to  Iowa.  It  was  not  opposed,  and  was  ! ar^  P'  Bavis,  Deberry,  Dickey,  Pish,  Florence,  boot, 
received,  read,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows:  ' biddings,  Byram  Green,  Grinnell,  Edward  S.  Hamlin, 

, ’ | Harper,  Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  Irvin.  Jenks,  Perley 

“ Provided , 1 hat  the  ordinance  of  the-  convention  that : B.  Johnson,  Preston  King,  Daniel  P.  King,  Mcllvaine, 
formed  the  constitution  of  Iowa,  and  which  is  appended  | Marsh,  Freeman  H.  Morse,  Moseley,  Paterson,  Elisha 
m the  said  constituti  m,  shall  not  be  deemed  or  taken  to  j R.  Potter,  Robinson,  Rockwell,  Rogers,  Sample, 
have  any  effect  or  validity,  or  to  be  recognised  as  in  anv  I Schenck,  Severance,  David  L.  Sevmour,  Albert  Smith, 
ill  inner  obligatory  upon  the  government  of  the  United  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Tilden,  Tyler,  Vance,  Vinton,  W>n- 
•n-ates.’’  1 thr<>P~-3i 


into  the  states  to  teach  the  military  art,  and  ten  times 
the  amount  of  good  would  arise  from  the  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr.  Cary,  of  Maine,  was  also  opposed  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  military  academy,  but  would  be  sorry 
to  see  it  die  from  a lingering  consumption.  He  pre- 
ferred to  see  it  destroyed  at  once.  He  thought  it  was 
ruinous  to  the  army,  and  that  it  was  anti-democratic, 
and  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  aristocracy.  He 
commented  with  severity  on  practices  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  recruiting  service,  and  instanced  a particu- 
lar grievance,  which  came  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, where  an  old  lady,  from  his  own  distiict  in 
Maine,  had  been  twenty  five  days  at  sea  coming  to 
the  seat  of  government  to  obtain  the  release  of  a son 
who  had  been  entrapped  into  enlistment.  Sbe  failed, 
and  he  said  she  was  treated  most  unfeelingly  by  a 
high  officer.  Mr.  Cary's  speech  was  a bitter  one,  not 
only  against  the  academy,  but  against  the  officers  of 
the  army.  The  conduct  of  the  present  secretary  of 
war  came  in  for  a full  share  of  his  disapprobation. 
When  he  had  gone  to  him  on  business  the  “cold 
shoulder”  had  been  shown. 

Mr.  Hale  looked  upon  the  military  academy  as  an 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  our  government,  and  de- 
nounced it  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  only  as  useiess, 
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but  as  anlj  democratic,  and  eminently  calculated  to 
build  up  an  aristocracy  in  (be  country.  Mr.  H.  en- 
tered into  several  particulars  of  mal-conduct  of  the 
war  department  in  the  appointment  of  cadets.  He 
touched  upon  the  navy  also,  and  charged  enormous 
abuses  and  peculation  in  the  expenditure  of  the  mo- 
ney appropriated  for  it.  A hundred  and  twenty  tliou- 
samfrdollars  were  thrown  away  annually  inpayments 
to  commanders  who  were  wholly  unnecessary  and 
useless.  If  an  officer  was  charged  with  abuse  in  the 
expenditure  of  money,  the  court  martial  that  would 
trv  him  would  sustain  him,  because  there  was  a sym- 
pathy and  fellow  feeling  between  the  accused  and 
the  court.  He  had  no'  confidence  in  naval  courts 
martial.  In  the  time  of  the  war  with  England  the 
appropriations  were  something  like  six  millions  a 
year;  in  1840,  more  than  ten  millions  were  actually 
drawn  from  the  treasury,  and  more  than  that  sum 
was  now  asked  for.  He  intended  to  make  an  effort 
to  bring  down  the  sum  to  what  Mr.  Woodbury,  when 
he  managed  the  department,  thought  would  be  suffi 
cient — four  millions  a year. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  defended  both  the  army 
and  the  navy  from  the  charges  brought  against  them 
by  the  speakers  who  preceded  him,  and  he  indignant- 
ly denounced  the  denunciations  which  herd  been  in- 
dulged against  them  in  such  unmeasured  terms.  He 
then  handsomely  and  forcibly  defended  the  military 
academy,  and  would  prefer  to  enlarge  rather  than 
curtail  it.  If  five  hundred  men  were  actually  sent 
into  the  country  with  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
at  that  academy,  it  would  be  a valuable  acquisition 
to  the  nation. 

Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy  reported  a bill  from  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce  making  appropriations  for  the 
erection  of  marine  hospitals  on  the  western  waters, 
and  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  a site  for  a hospi- 
tal at  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  15.  The  bill  introduced  last  even 
ing  by  Mr  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  for  the  purchase 
of  a site  for  a marine  hospital  at  Baltimore  and  for 
the  erection  of  marine  hospitals  in  the  west,  was  re 
ferred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.'  McKay,  from  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  reporled  a joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  retain  any  money  due 
any  of  the  states  of  the  Union  which  may  be  indebt- 
ed to  the  general  government  for  interest  on  their 
stocks  held  by  the  general  government. 

A motion  was  made  to  amend  this  resolution  by 
distributing  from  the  general  treasury  the  fourth  in- 
stalmenl  of  the  surplus  revenue,  as  provided  under 
the  act  of  1836,  if  there  should  be  money  in  the 
treasury  to  the  necessary  amount. 

The  Speaker  decided  this  resolution  to  be  out  of 
order,  and  the  original  joint  resolution  was  then  or- 
dered to  a third  reading.  Its  passage  being  objected 
to  under  the  rules,  it  lies  over  for  one  day. 

The  committee  on  commerce  reported  a bill  to  al- 
low a drawback  on  goods  re-exported  from  the  U. 
States,  and  sent  to  the  ports  of  Saida  Fe,  Chihuahua, 
and  to  the  British  provinces  adjoining  our  own.  The 
bill  was  read  t\v ice. 

Mr.  Parmenter  reported  a bill  for  the  enlistment  of 
boys  in  the  naval  service,  as  it  came  from  the  se- 
nate. The  bill  was  passed,  and  is  designed  to  amend 
the  act  already  in  force. 

A joint  resolution  for  the  relief  of  W.  B.  Stokes, 
surviving  partner  of  Stockton  & Co.  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  committe  of  the  whole. 

Acceptance  by  President  Polk  Sfc.  Mr.  Burk,  from 
the  joint  committee  appointed  to  acquaint.  James  K. 
Polk  of  his  election  to  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  George  M.  Dallas  of  his  election 
to  the  office  of  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
reported — 

“That  the  committee  have  attended  to  the  duty  as- 
signed them,  and  that — , 

“The  presidentelect,  in  sis-nifving  his  acceptance 
of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, expressed  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  them 
for  the  confidence  which  they  had  reposed  in  him, 
and  requested  us  to  convey  to  our  respective  houses 
of  congress  assurances  that,  in  executing  the  respon- 
sible duties  which  would  devolve  upon  him,  it  would 
be  his  anxious  desire  to  maintain  the  honor  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  country.” 

And  that — 

“The  vice  president  elect,  in  signifying  bis  ac- 
ceptance of  ihe  office  to  which  lie  had  been  chosen 
by  the  people,  expressed  his  profound  gratitude  to 
them,  and  declared  that,  drawn  unexpectedly  by  the 
generous  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens  from  the 
shades  of  private  life  into  the  full  glare  of  official 
station,  it  was  difficult  to  repress  the  solicitude  that 
he  might  riot  be  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  so  sudden 
a chang",  but  that,  swayed  by  an  ardent  devotion  to 
the  high  honor,  true  interest,  and  fast  union  of  the 


American  states,  he  would  enter  with  zeal  upon  the 
duties  assigned  to  him,  in  the  hope  of  at  least  parti- 
ally realizing  Ihe  expectations  of  those  by  whos? 
confidence  he  had  been  honored.” 

The  report  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on 
the  journal  of  the  house. 

Army  bill.  The  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McKay, 
then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  and  the  ar- 
my bill  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Duncan  wished  to  reduce  the  appropriation, 
and  moved  an  amendment  to  that  effect.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  army  and  in- 
creasing the  navy;  said  the  pay  of  the  major  general 
was  out  of  all  character,  and  beyond  all  bounds,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  pay  of  a -large  number  of  civil 
officers  of  the  general  and  state  'overnments:  the 
pay  of  the  commander  ought,  to  be  more  nearly  as. 
similated  to  the  pay  of  the  soldier,  who  did  the  fight- 
ing. He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  extravagance 
of  the  pay  of  officers  of  the  army  generally.  What  en- 
titled them  to  these  extravagant  emoluments?  A piece 
of  sheepskin,  or  a skin  from  the  back  of  a jackass,  with 
a few  diplomatic  flourishes  about  it,  and  signed  by  the 
president — that  was  all.  It  made  the  gentlemen  at 
once,  and  gave  each  a greater  compensation  than 
could  be  earned  by  a dozen  or  twenty  honest  farm- 
ers of  the  west,  whose  capital  might  exceed  a hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Black  said  he  supposed  the  amount  of  appro- 
priation in  the  bill  was  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
sent laws,  and  the  money  ought  therefore  to  be  appro- 
priated. Change  the  laws  fixing  the  pay,  hut  until 
they  are  changed  make  the  appropriations  to  conform 
to  them.  He  was  for  paying  a man  according  to  his 
intellect  or  capacity,  and  the  value  of  his  services; 
and  he  thought  it  required  much  more  intellect  to 
command  an  army  than  to  plough  the  best  farm  in 
Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Haralson 
and  Black,  of  Ga.,  Mr.  Dvomgoole  and  Mckay  and 
others,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Jones.,  of  Tenn., 
and  Mr.  Atkinson,  oi  Va. 

A motion  was  finally  made  to  lay  aside  the  bill 
wilh  a view  of  taking  up  the  bill  from- the  commit- 
tee on  military  affairs  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  army. 

Mr.  C. ./.  Ingtrsoll  moved  to  take  up  the  nill  to  rc- 
duce  the  pay  of  members  of  congress  to  six  dollars 
a day.  He  was  for  beginning  at  home. 

Gen.  Clinch,  of  Georgia,  thought  it  ought  to  be 
down  to  four  dollars  a day. 

The  army  appropriation  bill  was  laid  aside  by  a 
vote  of  65  to  57,  and  the  bill  to  reduce  the  pay  of 
the  army  taken  up.  This  bill  was. read  through  with- 
out debate,  and  in  the  presence  of  less  than  a quo- 
rum of  members  it  was  reported  to,  tha  house,  and 
the  previous  question  moved  upon  its  passage.  Se- 
veral amendments  adopted'  in  committee  were  agreed 
to,  and  the  house  adjourned  when  the  question  of 
engrossment  was  about  to  be  taken. 

During  the  day,  Mr.  Preston,  of  Maryland,  pre 
sented  the  petition  of  Francis  Fitch,  of  Cecil  county, 
Md.,  praying  congress  to  permit  “Guano”  to  be  im- 
ported without  paying  any  duty. 

Monday,  Feb.  17.  Exploring  expedition.  The 
joint  resolution  from  the  senate  for  the  distribution 
of  the  work  upon  the  exploring  expedition  next 
came  up  in  the  other  of  business.  Mr.  Hammett 
moved  to  amend  by  directing  a copy  to  be  given  to 
Texas.  , Texas  being  yet-,  as  h&said,.  an  independent 
nation. 

Mr.  Weller  hoped  the  amendment  would  not  be 
adopted:  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  house  was  con- 
cerned Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and 
would  be  entitled  .to  a copy  as  one  of  the  states  of 
the  Union. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hale  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  insert- 
ing the  “Sandwich  Islands”  among  the  foreign  go- 
vernments to  which  a copy  of  the  work  is  to  be  sent. 

It  was  agreed  to  without  opposition. 

The  resolution  after  amendment,  and  discussion, 
was  passed  as  follows: 

Resolved,  &(c.  That  as  each  part  of  the  work  now 
in  course  ol  publication  on  “The  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion” shall  be  completed,  fifty-eight  copies  of  the 
same  shall  he  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
be  distributed  as  follows,  that  is  to  say:  To  each  of 
these  United  States,  one  copy;  to  the  government  of 
France,  two  copies;  Great  Britain,  two  copies;  Rus- 
sia, two  copies;  and  one  copy  each  to  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sardinia^  Greece,  Tusca- 
ny, the  Ecclesiastical  States,  the  two  Sicilies,  Tur- 
key, China,  Mexico,  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  Chi- 
li, Peru,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Texas,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  one  copy  to  the  Naval 
Lyceum  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Sec.  2 And  he  it  further  resolved, 
said  work  be 


mander  of  said  expedition,  one  copy  to  William  L 
Hudsph.  Esq.,  arid  one  copy  lo  Cadwallader  Ring- 
gold,  Esq.,  commandants  of  vessels  in  said  expedi- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  two  copies 
of  said  work  be  placed  in  the  library  of  congress, 
and  that  the  residue  of  said  work  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  librarian,  to  he  by  him  preserved  for  future 
distribution. 

The  house  refused  to  reconsider  the  vote  laying  on 
the.  table  the  bill  for  a free  bridge  over  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Potomac;  also  the  vote  laying  on  the 
table  the  hill  from  the'senate  authorising  a compro. 
mise  with  any  of  the  sureties  of  Samuel  Swartwout. 

Pay  of  the  army.  The  bill  to  regulate  the  pay  of 
the  army  which  had  passed  through  the  committee 
of  the  whole  on  Saturday  and  was  reported  to  the 
house  with  amendments  which  were  all  concurred 
in,  now  received  on  its  engrossment  a third  reading. 

Mr.  Adams  supported  the  bill  iri  a speech,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  efforts  heretofore  made  at  retrench- 
ment. in  the  military  service,  and  in  which  he  had 
zealously  co-operated,  but  which  had  signally  failed; 
and  he  went  into  a detail  of  the  causes  of  the  fai- 
lure. He  did  not  join  in  the  denunciations  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  (in  which  several  gentlemen 
seemed  to  take  so  much  pleasure,)  from  the  com- 
mander down  to  ihe  lowest.  On  the  contrary,  he 
spoke  of  the  officers  in  terms  of  great  respect.  He 
was  in  favor  of  the  hill  because  it  was  a hill  of  re- 
form, and  because  he  was  emphatically  opposed  to 
an  army.  He  thought  he  saw  that  the  army,  which 
he  was  certain  would  go  on  lo  increase,  was  soon  to 
become  burdensome  to  the  people  and  dangerous  to 
their  liherties.  Th,e  reasons  that  lead  him  to  fear 
the  increase  of  the  array,  would  be  found  in  the 
course  pursued  by  this  house  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon,  and  the 
ultimate  effects  of  those  measures  upon  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country,  into  which  relations  tie  en- 
tered at  considerable  length.  He  spoke  of  the  bill 
to  establish  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  and  said  that 
that  bill  provided  for  the  establishment  of  five  or 
more  large  military  posts;  and,  in  the  Oregon  bill,  a 
fortress  with  a considerable  military  establishment 
was  directed  to  be  made  at  the  mouth  of  theCulum- 
bia  or  Oregon  river.  These  would  of  themselves 
create  a necessity  for  a large  increase,  independent 
of  wliat  might  arise  from  abroad.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  set  himself  up  for  a prophet,  but  lie  would 
foretell  that,  within  two  or  three  years,  millions  up- 
on millions  would  be  required  for  the  army  beyond 
what  was  now  called  for.  He  referred  to  what  had 
been  said  out  of  doors  as  attributed  to  him,  that,  if 
we  annexed  Texas,  the  British  would  lake  Cuba;  and 
if  Britain  did  take  Cuba,  lie  thought  we  would  be 
precluded  by  our  own  conduct  from  complaint  against 
her  for  doing  so.  He  said  the  measures  pursued 
would,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  a great  augmenta- 
tion of  the  navy  also;  and  that,  in  a few  years,  in- 
stead of  being  called  upon  for  aparopriatiohs.for  six 
or  eight  millions  for  that  branch  of  service,  forty 
millions  would  be  required.  Mr.  A.,  in  allusion  .to 
the  desire  which,  he  said,  seemed  to.  exist  for  a 
boundless  extension  of  ou,r  limits,  said  that  it  had 
been  already  observed,  on  this  floor,  that  trie  day 
would  come  wh,en  the  speaker-  would  recognise  “the’ 
gentleman,  fgotn  Patagonia. it  would  not  he  long, 
he  supposed,  before  “the  gentleman  from  California” 
would  also  be  among  us.  Why  not  -‘the  gentleman 
from  the  North-Pole,”  and  “the  gentleman  from  the 
South  Pole?” 

MrrRayner  was  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
army,  because  he  feared  that  the  Texas  question, 
and  other  measures  pursued  by  the  house  would  in- 
volve the  country  in  a foreign  war.  And  although 
he  might  oppose,  and  oppose  earnestly,  measures 
which  might  produce  a war,  yet  when  war  came  he 
would  go  for  his  country,  right  or  wrong. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  a vote  of  107  yeas,  lo 
37  nays;  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb  18.  On  motion  of  Mr,  Prcill,  the 
house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
(Mr.  Saunders  in  the  chair,)  and  took  qp  the  hill 
making  an  appropriation  oi  §20,000  for  the  repair, 
&c.,  of  the  p esidenlial  mansion. 

After  some  amendments  proposed  cutting  down 
the  amount  had  been  rejected,  the.  question  was  ta- 
ken on  the  bill,  in  house,  and  it  was  rejected  by  veas 
62,  nays  70. 

General  appropriation  bill,  The  general  appropria- 
tion bill  was  then  considered  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  sj;ne  unimportant  amendments  assented  to, 
and  without  havinggone  through  with  the  bid,  the 
committee  ro-e  and  reported  it  to  the  house,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 
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ueren,  and  alter. discussion,  Ine  question  on  its  pass- 
age was  taken,  and  by  yeas  75,  nays  78,  it  was  re- 
jected. 

The  general  appropriation  bill ■ The  house  resolv- 
ed itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  (Mr.  Saunders,  of  N.  Carolina,  in  the 
chair,)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  ci-vil  and  diplomatic 
expenses  of  government  for  the  year  commencing 
July  1,  1845,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  sitting 
in  considering  this  bill.  Among-  the  amendments 
offered  to  it  was  one  making  an  appropriation  for  re- 
pair of  the  president’s  house.  After  progress  with 
its  details,  the  committee  rose,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  MOREHEAD. 

The  joint  resolution  from  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  S. 
coming  up  in  the  senate,  on  the  13th  inst.  Mr.  Archer 
moved  that  it  be  indefinitely  postponed,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 

On  this  question,  Mr.  Allen  having  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered — 

Mr.  Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  rose  to  address  the 
senate  in  support  of  the  motion,  and  having  express- 
ed his  gratitude  to  the  senate  for  consenting  to  post- 
pone the  discussion  at  his  request,  and  made  a com- 
plimentary reference  to  Mr.  Archer,  whose  place 
he  was  to  occupy  on  the  present  occasion,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  thought  that 
the  joint  resolution  before  the  senate  ought  not  to 
pass. 

He  alluded  to  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  topic  to 
be  discussed,  and  to  the  deep  hold  it  had  taken  on 
the  public  mind,  and  said  that,  in  view  of  these 
things,  he  felt  almost  ready  to  shrink  from  the  task 
thus  unexpectedly  and  with  but  slender  preparation 
thrown  upon  him.  He  trusted,  however,  that  he 
should  have  strength  to  present  the  views  he  held, 
and  he  most  earnestly  supplicated  Him,  in  whose 
hands  lay  the  destiny  of  our  nation,  to  enable  him 
to  do  it  in  a manner  worthy,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  nation. 

Before  entering  on  the  immediate  subject  before 
him,  he  went  into  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks 
having  reference  chiefly  to  the  expediency  of  the 
measure  proposed. 

He  opposed  the  measure  as  proposing  to  add  new 
erritory  to  that  already  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Union.  He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  we 
had  quite  territory  enough,  and  he  thought  that  the 
history  of  former  republics  was  an  inslruclive  and 
sufficient  warning  against  the  lust  for  extension  of 
territory. 

But  the  leading  ground  of  opposition  which  had 
been  taken  against  this  measure,  when  presented  at  | 
the  last  session  to  the  senate  in  the  form  of  a treaty, 
was  the  pacific  relations  subsisting  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  It  had  then  been  contended 
that  to  annex  Texas  without  her  assent  previously 
obtained,  would  be  a violation  of  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, and  would  present  just  cause  of  war. 

Mr.  M.  had  felt  the  full  force  of  this  objection  at 
that  time,  and  no  change  had  since  occurred  to  wea- 
ken its  force.  Mexico  was  still  our  ally,  and  our 
treaties  with  her  still  subsisting.  All  the  reasons 
which  led  him  then  to  refuse  to  plunge  into  the 
scheme  of  annexation  applied  with  as  much  force 
now.  Nay,  there  was  a reason  why  the  argument 
applied  now  still  more  strongly,  and  it  was  found  in 
the  change  which  had  since  occurred  in  the  domestic 
pondition  of  Mexico.  She  was  now  weakened  by 
intestine  struggles,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  our 
magnanimity  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  her  civil  dis- 
sensions to  perpetrate  an  act  now,  that  we  refused  to 
do  when  she  was  in  belter  circumstances  to  resist. 

Mr.  M.  nerd  net  dwell  on  the  duty  of  every  go- 
vernment, and  more  especially  every  free  republican 
government,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  sacredness  of 
its  national  faith.  The  moral  character  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  was,  aftei\all,  that 
which  constituted  all  its  strength:  cast  this  away, 
and  you  deprive  it  of  the  respect  of  the  world  and 
of  its  intrinsic  constitutional  strength.  This  faith 
would,  in  his  view,  be  violated  by  admitting  Texas 
without  the  previous  assent  of  the  Mexican  govern 
ment. 

But  it  might  be  said  that  we  had  recognised  the 
independence  of  Texas — and  so  had  other  nations — 
and  that  Mexico  never  would  be  able  to  recuver  her 
lost  dominion  over  this  her  revolted  province.  This 
was  precisely  the  question.  Were  we  quite  sure 
that  Texas  was  now  capable  of  maintaining  her  in 
dependence  against  the  efforts  that  Mexico  might 
ose  to  subdue  her?  In  contradiction  of  tins  idea, 
•yj,-.  M.  appealed  lo  her  repeated  applications  to  this 
government  for  reception, and  her  calls  on  us  to  in- 


terpose and  save  her  from  the  oppressive  cruelty  of 
her  foe,  as  evidence  that  Texas  herself  believed  she 
might  finally  be  overcome  in  the  struggle. 

His  next  objection  to  this  joint  resolution  was, 
(hat  it  proposed  to  admit  Texas  as  a state,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states  of  the  Union, 
and  that  by  an  a-ct  requiring  the  assent  of  a bare 
majority  of  the  two  houses,  nay,  which  called  for 
even  less  than  that;  the  assent  of  a majority  of  a 
bare  quorum  of  those  houses.  Nor  could  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  advocated  be  lost  sight  of.  From 
the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had 
based  the  measure  on  the  ground  of  protecting  and 
strengthening  the  domestic  institutions  of  a particu- 
lar portion  of  this  Union.  Without  going  into  a sub- 
ject so  alarming  in  its  details,  Mr.  M.,  as  a senator 
coming  from  that  portion  of  the  Union  whose  insti- 
tutions it  was  thus  proposed  to  protect,  disclaimed, 
utterly,  all  power  in  congress  to  pass  any  act  for  the 
purpose  indicated,  it  had  never  been  admitted  by 
the  south  that  congress  had  one  moment’s  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  in  a legislative  form.  He  con- 
sidered the  joint  resolution,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  reasonings  by  which  it  was  supported,  as  involv- 
ing the  recognition  of  such  a jurisdiction;  and  there- 
fore, as  the  representative  of  a slaveholding  state, 
he  never  could  yield  his  assent  to  it.  If  congress 
could  legislate  to  strengthen  and  extend  slavery,  it 
might  with  equal  right  legislate  to  weaken  and  cir- 
cumscribe it.  He  preferred  to  abide  by  the  com- 
promises of  the  constitution;  there  he  had  his  feet 
upon  solid  ground. 

Besides,  it  was  known  that  the  nor.-slaveholding 
states  nad  a prepondetance  in  the  Union,  & there  had 
risen  up  among  them  a great  power,  fanatical  in  its 
character  and  dangerous  and  mischievous  in  its  de- 
signs—a power  whose  future  footsteps  no  human  be- 
ing was  able  to  trace.  He  never  would  place  under 
the  control  or  within  the  reach  of  such  a power  the 
interests  of  States  so  widely  different  from  the  state 
of  society  where  this  power  exerted  its  pernicious 
influence. 

Mr.  M.  urged  as  a third  ground  of  objection  the 
; fact  that  this  resolution  proposed  to  take  away  from 
{Texas  every  thing  but  her  debts  and  her  public 
i lands — her  custom-houses,  her  revenue,  even  her3o- 
I vereignty;  it  left  her  utterly  powerless  to  meet  and 
i discharge  her  engagements.  Should  we  not  by  a 
! measure  like  this  expose  ourselves  to  the  imputation 
I of  depriving  her  creditors  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
payment  for  their  just  demands?  He  considered 
■ them  as  having  a just  lien  on  the  resources  of  Tex- 
j as— on  her  custom-houses,  on  her  lands,  and  on  all 
! her  public  property,  as  well  as  on  her  national  faith. 
If  her  independent  national  existence  was  necessa- 
ry lo  their  obtaining  from  her  their  just  dues,  might 
they  not  complain  should  we  deprive  them  of  it? 

But  now  he  came  to  what  was  the  great  question 
of  all,  viz:  whether  this  measure  was  or  was  not  in 
conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States? 
j He  contended  that  it  was  not.  Passing  over  the  va- 
! rious  modes  in  which  territory  might  be  acquired, 
such  as  discovery,  conquest,  and  cession,  he  came  to 
a mode  denied  by  few — namely,  that  by  treaty. 

In  the  joint  resolution  the  proposition  was  that  she 
should  come  into  the  Union  as  a state;  he  need  not, 
therefore,  discuss  the  question  save  as  in  reference 
to  the  treaty  power.  And  he  asked  whether,  when 
we  would  acquire  foreign  territory  by  purchase, 

| there  was  any  constitutional  mode  of  efl'ecling  that 
object  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  treaty  making 
power?  Mr.  M.  said  he  need  not  here  go  into  the 
abstract  question  as  to  the  function  of  the  treaty" 
making  power  in  relation  to  a foreign  state.  This 
had  been  ably  discussed  in  1816,  when  the  ground 
had  been  taken  that  the  treaty  making  power  alone 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  making  of  contracts. 
While  the  legislative  power  had  exclusively  a do- 
mestic aspect,  Ihe  treaty  power,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  solely  to  our  foreign  relations.  The  argu- 
ment was  unanswerable — it  never  had  been  answer- 
ed. 

It  was  enough  for  Mr,  M.  that  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  territory 
had  been  sanctioned  by  such  precedents  as  amount- 
ed to  a legitimate  and  authoritative  construction  of 
| the  constiiution. 

. The  first  instance  was  that  of  Louisiana.  That 
1 territory  had  been  brought  in  by  a treaty  negotiated 
j by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  sanctioned  by  the  senate.  The 
[ province  had  once  been  in  the  hands  of  a foreign 
| power;  arid,  as  it  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  its  acquisition  became  a matter  of 
national  concern.  The  treaty  passed  the  senate  by 
a vote  of  24  to  7,  being  more  than  two-thirds  of  that 
body.  By  a second  treaty  we  acquired  the  territory 
of  Florida;  and  then  the  question  of  the  power  of 
congress  to  annex  foreign  territory  to  the  Union  was 
brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  U,  States, 


The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  and  in  the  following  terms: 

“The  course  which  the  argument  has  taken  will 
require  that,  in  deciding  this  question,  the  court 
should  take  into  view  the  relation  in  which  Florida 
stands  to  the  United  States. 

“The  constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  the  powers  ot  making  war 
and  of  making  treaties;  consequently,  that  govern- 
ment possesses  the  power  of  acquiring  territory 
either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty.”  [ Opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  cnee  of  the 
.American  Insurance  Company  vs.  Carter,  1 Peters  n 
511.] 

The  next  case  was  this  of  Texas.  A treaty  for 
its  annexation  had  last  year  been  negotiated  ,nd 
submitted  to  the  senate.  It  was  presented  as  the 
constitutional  mode  of  effecting  the  object;  it  had 
been  discussed  as  constitutional,  and  voted  for,  by 
such  as  voted  in  its  favor,  as  constitutional. 

Thus  it  appeared  there  had  been  three  instances 
of  negotiation  for  a foreign  territory;  the  power  of 
obtaining  it  by  treaty  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
supreme  court,  and  the  result  had  been  acquiesced 
in  by  the  people  without  a murmur. 

Mr.  M.  now  asked  whether  it  was  constitutional 
to  annex  these  several  portions  of  territory  by  a treaty? 
Mr.  Jefferson,  he  observed,  had  thought  that  it  was 
not.  When  negotiating  the  treaty  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  doing  an  act  beyond  the  constitution;  and, 
to  cover  the  infraction,  he  proposed  to  obtain  from 
the  people  a subsequent  grant  of  power.  Yet  the 
treaty,  as  he  had  said,  received  the  ratification  of 
the  senate,  and  the  nation  acquiesced.  But  was  it 
constitutional  to  annex  Texas  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  this  joint  resolution?  Very  few  objections 
had  last  session  been  taken  to  the  doctrine  that  if 
Texas  was  to  be  admitted  at  all,  her  admission  was 
a matter  pertaining  to  the  treaty  making  power. 

But,  if  so,  how  did  gentlemen  show  that  in  such 
an  act  congress  had  a concurrent  power?  that  a 
mere  majority  of  a quorum  could  do  it?  The  treaty 
making  power  had  peculiar  functions  under  the  con- 
stitution. How  could  it  be  shown  that  these  were 
conjointly  held  by  it  with  the  two  houses  of  the  le- 
gislature? That  the  admission  of  foreign  territory 
alight  be  accomplished  by  the  treaty  making  power, 
no  friend  of  the  resolution  would,  he  presumed, 
pretend  to  deny.  It  was  too  late  now  to  dispute 
that.  But  could  it  be  effected  by  congress  also? 

It  was  said,  however,  that  there  was  another 
clause  in  the  constitution  so  plain  as  to  exclude  ail 
doubt  about  the  matter.  The  constitution  declared 
that  “new  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress 
into  the  Union.  Texas  was  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced as  a “new  state;”  therefore,  a majority  in  con- 
gress might  admit  Texas  into  the  Union. 

[Mr.  Buchanan.  “Yes;  that  is  the  true  ground.”] 

In  determining  the  true  meaning  of  this  clause, 
Mr.  M.  would,  in  the  first  place,  call  the  attention  of 
the  senate  to  the  peculiar  position  it  held  in  the  con- 
ftitu'ion.  It  was  not  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
enumerated  powers  of  congress,  but  was  found  in 
the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article,  separate  from 
the  enumerated  powers  of  congress.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  article  related  to  the  faith  due  to  public 
acts;  the  second  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileg. 
es  in  all  the  states;  and  this  third  section  had  refer- 
ence to  the  admission  of  new  states;  and  the  next 
gave  to  congress  the  regulation  of  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  public  property,  and  bound  it  to  guaranty  to 
every  new  state  a republican  form  of  government. 
All  the  sections,  as  it  would  be  seen  at  a glance,  had 
reference  exclusively  to  our  domestic  relations. 

Again:  when  this  constitution  had  been  adopted, 
what  had  been  the  condition  of  the  United  States? 
They  consisted  of  only  thirteen;  the  ordinance  of 
1787  had  been  passed,  authorizing  the  formation  of 
five  new  stales:  that  ordinance  constiluted_viriually 
a compact  with  Ihe  people  of  the  west.  Besides 
these,  there  were  certain  fractions  of  territory  not 
included  within  their  limits.  There  was  one  state 
not  represented  in  the,  convention.  Rhode  Island 
had  not  yet  consented  to  come  in;  Vermont  was 
knocking  at  the  door;  Ne  w York  was  making  oppo- 
sition to  her  reception,  and  New  Hampshire  was 
advancing  some  claims  to  a portion  of  her  territory. 
This  clause  had  bee'n  adopted;  and  Mr.  M.  said  that 
there  was  contemporaneous  grounds  of  belief  that 
its  peculiar  phraseology  had  been  adopted  purposely 
with  a view  to  the  introduction  of  Vermont.  As  at 
first  moved  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  it 
contained  the  word  “limits”  where  the  term  “juris- 
diction” now  occurred;  and  the  alteration  had  been 
made  with  an  express  view  to  the  pending  contro- 
versy between  Vermont  and  New  York.  Besides, 
there  were  then  speculations  afloat  as  to  the  proba- 
ble admission  of  Kentucky  also,  for  Virginia  had 
passed  a law  authorizing  her  to  form  a constitution 
i for  herself  with  that  view. 
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He  came  now  to  the  proposition  that  this  clause 
was  so  very  plain  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the 
power  of  congress,  without  a resort  to  the  treaty- 
making  power,  to  admit  Texas.  The  friends  of  the 
joint  resolution  insisted  that  it  was  literally  in  con- 
formity with  the  words  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  M. 
inquired  whether  his  state  rights  friends  would  lake 
this  position?  Would  they  maintain  that  this  clause 
was  so  exceedingly  plain  that  it  must  be  interpreted 
as  throwing  open  the  doors  of  this  Union  to  all  the 
world? 

Mr  M.  maintained  that  the  federal  constitution 
was  intended  to  apply  to  the  then  existing  people  of 
the  United  States  and  to  their  posterity;  that  the  pre- 
amble of  the  constitution  expressly  declared  it;  and 
if  this  were  admitted,  could  gentlemen  succeed  in 
giving  it  an  extra-territorial  operation?  He  called 
for  the  evidence  of  their  power.  He  helj  that  the 
clause  could  rightfully,  have  no  other  than  a domes- 
tic application — it  was  intended  to  operate  intra  ter- 
rilorium  only.  Had  the  word  “states”  meant  other- 
wise, would  not  the  word  “foreign”  have  been  made 
to  precede  it? 

Nor  was  this  Mr.  M.’s  opinion  alone:  it  was  the 
opinion  of  him  who.  by  genera!  consent,  had  receiv- 
ed the  title  of  “the  Apostle  of  Democracy.” — 
This  opinion  was  explicitly  avowed  by  him  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  attorney  general,  of  30th 
August,  1S03,  suggesting  amendments  to  tiie  consti- 
tution, He  said: 

“Louisiana,  as  ceded  by  France  to  the  U.  Slates, 
is  made  apart  of  the  United  .S 'tales.  Its  white  inhabi- 
tants shall  be  citizens,  and  stand,  as  to  their  rights  &. 
obligations,  on  the  same  footing  with  other  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  analogous  situations. 

“Florida,  also,  whensoever  it  may  be  rightfully 
obtained,  shall  become  a part  of  the  United  States; 
its  white  inhabitants  shall  thereupon  be  citizens,  and 
shall  stand,  as  to  their  rights  and  obligations,  on  the 
same  fooling  with  other  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  analogous  situations.” — 4 Jeff.  Cor.  1,  2. 

“I  quote  (his  (he  adds)  for  your  consideration,  ob- 
serving that  the  less  that  is  said  about  the  constiiu- 
tional  difficulty  the  better:  and  that  it  will  he  desira- 
ble for  congress  to  do  what  is  necessary  in  silence." 
—~ib. 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  idea  was  that  Louisiana  should  be 
“made  a part”  of  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
propose  any  general  grant  of  power  to  admit  foreign 
states.  All  he  asked  was  a mere  affirmation  by  the 
people  of  the  act  admitting  Louisiana  into  the 
Union. 

Gentlemen  contended  that  here  was  a plain  clause 
in  the  constitution,  the  very  letter  of  which  sanction- 
ed the  resolution  from  the  house  of  representatives; 
but  he  said  that  they  must  either  show  a clause  ex- 
pressly authorizing  the  admission  of  foreign  states, 
or  resort  to  the  very  broadest  and  most  latitudinous 
construction,  Let  gentlemen  look,  again,  at  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholas  in  1803: 

“Whatever  congress  shall  think  it  necessary  to  do, 
should  be  done  with  as  little  debate  as  possible,  and 
particularly  so  far  as  respects  the  constitutional  dif- 
ficulty.” 

Mr.  Nicholas  thought  it  constitutional  to  admit 
Louisiana  under  the  clause  now  relied  on,  and  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  stating  anJ  defending  that  po- 
sition, and  insisting  that  the  territory  could  be  ad- 
mitted by  a law  of  congress,  by  virtue  of  the  clause 
giving  authority  to  admit  new  stales.  But  how  did 
Mr.  Jefferson  meet  this  endeavor  to  remove  his  con- 
stitutional scruples? 

“I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  the  observations  you 
make  on  the  power  given  by  the  constitution  to  con- 
gress to  admit  new  states  into  the  Union  without  re- 
straining the  subject  to  the  territory  then  constitut- 
ing the  United  States.  But,  when  I consider  that  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  are  precisely  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  J783 — that  the  constitution  expressly  de- 
clares itself  to  be  made  for  the  United  States — 1 
cannot  help  believing  the  intention  was  not  to  per- 
mit congress  to  admit'  into  the  Union  new  states 
which  should  not  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  for 
which,  and  under  whose  authority  alone,  they  were 
then  arting.  1 do  not  believe  it  was  meant  that  they 
might  receive  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  &c.  into  it, 
which  would  be  the  case  on  your  construction. 

“When  an  instrument  admits  two  constructions, 
the  one  safe,  the  other  dangerous,  the  one  precise, 
the  other  indefinite,  I prefer  that  which  is  safe  and 
precise.  I had  rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power 
from  the  nation — [Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  propose  to 
give  a general  power  in  his  amendments] — where  it 
is  found  necessary,  than  to  assume  it  by  a construc- 
tion which  would  make  our  powers  boundless.  Our 
peculiar  security  is  in  t lie  possession  of  a written 
constitution.  Let  us  not  make  it  blank  paper  by  con- 
struction.” 

Here  Mr.  Jefferson  expressly  declared  that  such  a 


construction  was  now  advocated  (and  to  this  Mr.  M. 
would  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Buchanan,)  “would  make 
the  powers  of  congress ' mdless,  when  this  clause, 
as  the  gentleman  contended,  gave  power  to  congress 
in  express  terms,  without  the  application  of  any  con- 
struction at  all?  If  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  it  so  clear 
and  so  obvious,  how  would  such  a construction  as 
warranted  the  reception  of  Louisiana  make  the  pow- 
er of  congress  boundless?  No;  it  was  not  thus  clear  to 
his  vision;he  thought,  that  foreign  territory  could  com 
in  under  this  clause  only  by  so  very  .wide  and  loose  a 
construction  as  went  to  make  the  powers  of  con- 
gress absolutely  boundless.  And  why  so?  Because 
the  constitution  was  made  for  the  people  and  for  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  alone;  bemuse  he 
thought  that  it  never  intemled  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  a people  of  different  origin,  different 
associations,  different  blood,  different  habits,  princi- 
pies,  and  forms  of  government.  If  congress  could 
do  th is,  Mr.  Jefferson  field  that  it  could  do  any  thing. 

“I  confess,  then,  (he  continues,)  1 think  it  import- 
ant in  the  present  case  to  set  an  example  against 
broad  construction,  by  appealing  for  new  power  to 
the  people.  If,  however,  uur  friends  shall  think  dif- 
ferently, certainly  I shall  acquie.ce  with  satisfaction; 
confiding  that  the  good  sense  of  out  country  will 
correct  the  evil  of  construction  when  it  shall  pro- 
duce ill  effects.”  ]4  Jef.  Cor.  2,  3. 

He  considered  the  effect  of  such  a construction  to 
be  to  make  the  constitution  mere  blank  paper.  He 
was  every  few  lines  reverting  to  the  topic  of  con- 
struction— “still  harping  on  my  daughter.”  But,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  right,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  clause  to  construe.  The  consti- 
tution said  that  congress  might  admit  new  states  into 
the  Union;  Texas  was  a new  state;  ergo,  congress 
might  admit  Texas  into  the  Union.  It  was  a simple 
syllogism.  But  not  so  thought  the  great  “Cory- 
phoeus”  of  the  democracy  (to  use  an  appellation 
which  he  himself  was  fond  to  use)  whaled  the  de- 
mocratic party  to  victory  in  1801.  He  held  that  this, 
instead  of  being  a plain  syllogism,  which  none  could 
doubt  or  deny,  was  a construction — a broad  con- 
struction— a dangerous  construction — such  a con- 
struction as  would  make  the  powers  of  congress 
“boundless.” 

Mr.  M.  said,  in  these  days,  when  “the  demoera 
cy”  had  so  signally  triumphed,  he  really  did  not 
know  whether  he  bad  any  right  to  claim  to  be  of' 
that  school;  but  he  had  always  himself  supposed  that 
lie  had  been  educated  in  the  Jefferson  school;  certain- 
ly he  was  opposed  (o  a latitudinous  construction  of 
the  constitution.  He  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  allowing  great  force  to  (he  opinions  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. True,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  a member  of 
the  convention  of  1787,'  (nor  was  Mr.  Nicholas;)  he 
was  then  minister  to"  France;  but  he  took  the  liveli- 
est interest  in  the  whole  procedure  in  the  formation 
of  the  constitution.  This  clause  in  the  constitution 
for  the  admission  of  new  states  was  familiar  to  him 
as  it  is  now  to  us;  it  was  doubtless  perfectly  under- 
stood by  him,  for  he  had  the  deserved  character  of 
being  an  orthodox  and  able-expounder  of  the  instru- 
ment. Besides,  he  had  Mr.  Madison  at  his  side  in 
the  cabinet.  And  if  t here  was  any  tiling  which 
evinced  his  profound  conviction  that  this  clause  did 
not  cover  the  admission  of- Lon  , it  was  his  very 
significant  request  that  the  . alter  might  be  got 
through  with  as  silently  as  po.,>jbie.  He  thought 
that  the  vast  importance  of  the  acquisition  warrant- 
ed a temporary  stretching  of  the  constitution,  but  this 
constitutional  sin  must  have  an  act  of  amnesty  pass- 
ed by  tiie  people  to  cover  it  over. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Mi . Jefferson  to  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, 

Monticcllo.  August  12,  IS03. 

“The  constitution  1ms  n.ede  no  provision  for  our 
holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating 
foreign  nations  into  our  Union.  The  executive  in 
seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  which  so  much  ad- 
vances their  good  of  the  country,  have  done  an  act 
beyond  tiie  constitution.  The  legislature  in  casting 
behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties  and  risk i rig 
themselves  like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay 
for  it  and  throw  themselves  on  their  country  for  do- 
ing for  them  unauthorised  what  we  know  they  would 
have  done  for  themselves  had  they  been  in  a situa- 
tion to  do  it.” 

[Jefferson's  Huntings,  vol.  3,  p 512-13. 

Let  gentlemen  pursue  Itieir  doctrine  to  its  conse- 
quences. If  congress  could  annex  Texas,  it  could 
annex  any  other  foreign  territory.  They  were  ven- 
turing on  dangerous  ground,  and  it  trembled  beneath 
their  feet.  If  Texas,  why  not  Cuba,  if  she  came 
demanding  admission  with  the  assent  of  tiie  Spanish 
government? 

[Mr.  Buchanan.  “I  wish  she  would.”] 

Tiie  gentleman  said  lie  wisiied  she  would.  Yes, 
and  while  annexing  Texas  and  admitting  Cuba  by- 


way of  strengthening  the  interests  of  slavery,  what 
were  gentlemen  doing  iri  another  direction?  There 
was  St.  Domingo  not  far  off  If  wc  annex  Texas 
and  Cuba,  and  thus  set  precedent  after  precedent  till 
practice  had  become  a part  of  the  constitution,  by 
and  by  Hayti  would  bn  applying  in  her  turn.  The 
south  would  be  very  indignant  and  would  oppose  the 
admission,  but  would  it  fie  constitutional  to  admit 
her?  To  admit  her  by  law?  Congress  may  admit 
new  slates;  -Hayti  is  a new  stale;  ergo  congress  may 
admit  Hayti.  How  did  this  syllogism  differ  from  the 
other?  If  foreign  states  couid  be  admitted  by  treaty 
only,  then  to  admit  St.  Domingo  would  require  a vote 
of  two  thirds  of  the  senate;  but  if  it  could  be  done 
by  law  alone,  then  a fanatical  majority  might  at  any 
time  they  chanced  (o  get  even  a temporary  ascend- 
ency admit  Hayti — and  she  was  in — arid  how  would 
they  get  heroin?  Then  there  was  another  foreign 
colony — the  colony  of  Liberia.  This  was  formed 
out  of  emancipated  slaves  of  the  United  States  arid 
their  offspring.  A similar  application  might  come 
next,  from  Liberia,  and  how  was  the  south  to  prevent 
it?  This  would  introduce  into  tiie  senate  rnen  of  a 
different  color  and  of  a different  race;  but  whal,  then? 
Would  it  not  he  constitutional?  Would  northern  men 
hear  of  rejecting  people  merely  on  account  of  color? 
If  we  could  admit  white  f ireigners,  could  we  not  ad- 
mit black  foreigners?  But  perhaps  the  doctrine  of 
strict  construction  would  awake  from  its  slumbers; 
j and  though  two  applicants  were  equally  foreign  and 
equally  independent,  yet  a strict  construction  would 
be  applied  to  one  while  the  widest  and  broadest  con- 
struction was  applied  to  the  other. 

He  might  be  told  that  these  were  extreme  cases 

so  they  were — and  he  should  not  have  introduced 
them  but  for  tlm  sake  of  illustration;  and  they  did  il- 
lustrate tiie  principle  contended  for,  and  showed 
plainly  tiie  extremity  of  the  proposition  contained 
in  the  resolution  from  the  house.  If  Cuba  and  Hay- 
ti and  Liberia  were  received,  we  might  soon  have  an 
application  from  China.  We  had  had  lately  a bril- 
liant  mission  to  China,  and  had  become  acquainted 
with  many  tilings  before  unknown  touching  the  Ce- 
lestial'empire — the  land  of  flowers— very  possibly 
we  might  become  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  their 
long  tails  and  slanting  eyes,  and  wisli  to.  have  among 
us  their  ladies  with  little  feet.  (Turning  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan.) [A  laugh  ] The  annexation  of  an  empire 
so  large  as  China  would,  perhaps,  go  pretty  far  to- 
ward gratifying  our  appetite  for  acquisition  of  for- 
i eign  territory.  We  might  then  go  south  on  our  own 
continent — annex  Mexico,  (this  was  already  threat- 
ened,) and  annex  Bogota,  a . i Bolivia,  and  Peru,  and 
Chili,  till_at  length  we  took  in  Patagonia  We  w<  re 
told  by  geographers  that  the  people-  of  Patagonia 

were  cannibals,  or,  in  other  vve’  Js,  man-eaters. 

Very  well;  if  they  were , it  might  probably  exert  a 
conservative  influence  on  the  public  councils;  and 
the  annunciation  on  tiie  part  of  “the  senator  from 
Patagonia,”  might,  well  cause  gentlemen  to  be  ex- 
tremely orderly.  [A  laugh  ] China — only  think  of 
it! — the  ultima  lliule  of  the  cast!  Wtiat  a temptation!' 
to  have  her  in  (his  Union!  what  a privilege!  Tiie 
glorious  privilege  of  our  constitution,  that  "we  could 
take  in  the  world!  Air.  Jefferson  said  the  power 
would  be  boundless;  so  it  would;  it  was  a glorious, 
unlimited,  illimitable  power  to  diffuse  Hie  blessings 
of  our  own  free  government  over  I lie  habitable  globe. 

But,  no;  if  tiie  men  of  the  good  old  thirteen,  God 
bless  them,  had  dreamed  that  anything  like  trus  was 
to  be  tiie  consequence  of  their  act  in  forrning  a con- 
stitution, and  that  amid  such  a mob  ol  added  nations 
their  little  states  were  to  he  reduced  to  the  compara- 
tive size  of  a nutshell,  they  might  well  have  trem- 
bled as  they  signed. 

There  was  another  argument  which  applied  to  this 
subject.  At  tiie  time  the  constitution  was  formed 
there  were  ihose  who  believed  that  the  thirteen  ori- 
ginal states  were  quite  Loo  large  for  a general  system 
of  government;  and  so  strenuously  had  the  objection 
been  urged  that  Mr.  Madison  denned  it  necessary  to 
devote  an  entire  number  of  tiie  federalist  to  its  refu- 
tation. He  denied  tiie  position;  and  such  were  his 
views: 

“As  the  natural  limit  of  a democracy  is  that  dis- 
tance from  the  centra!  point  which  will  just  permit 
the  most  remote  citizens  to  assemble  as  often  as  their 
pubi  c functions  demand,  and  vvili  include  no  groater 
number  Ilian  can  join  in  those  functions:  so  the  natu- 
ral limit  of  a repuulic  is  that  distance  from  tiie  cen- 
tre which  will  barely  allow  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  meet  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  public  atiaiis.” 

He  then  went  on  to  estimate  (tie  area  of  tiie  Uni- 
ted States,  and  argued  to  show  that  a congress  to 
govern  it  was  as  practicable  a thing  as  a diet  in  Ger- 
many, the  assembly  of  notables  in  France,  or  as  the 
parliament  in  England.  He  then  proreeds: 

“A  second  observation  to  be  made  is,  that  tiie  im- 
mediate object  to  the  federal  constitution  is  to  stcure 
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the  union  of  the  thirteen  primitive  stales,  which  we 
know  to  be  practicable;  and  to  add  to  them  such 
other  states  as  mav  arise  in  their  own  bosoms,  or  in 
their  neighborhoods,  which  we  cannot  doubt  to  be 
equally  practicable.  The  arrangement  that  may  be  ; 
necessary  lor  those  angles  and  tractions  of  our  tei  i i_  . 
tory  which  lie  on  our  northwestern  frontier,  must,  be 
left  to  those  whom  further  discoveries  and  expert- j 
ence  will  render  more  equal  to  the  task. 

“In  their  neighborhoods.”  Yes;  and  it  had  been  | 
said  that  because  Texas  was  in  our  “neighborhood” 
we  might  admit  her  by  a bare  majority.  Gentlemen 
contended  that  Mr.  Madison  by  this  expression  inten- 
ded to  designate  such  neighbors  as  Louisiana,  Cana- 
da, Mexico,  and  Texas.  This  Mr.  M thought  could 
hardly  be  his  meaning,  hecause-in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence'he  talked  about  “angles”  and  “fractions”  of 
territory. 

If  Mr.  M.  wished  to  find  an  argument  to  prove  that 
the  clause  about  the  admission  of  new  states  looked 
to  states  formed  within  our  own  national  limits,  and 
had  reference  only  to  our  ow  n domestic  institutions 
this  language  ot  Mr.  Madison  would  fuinish  one. 

He  knew  there  were  new  states  then  about  to  arise 
in  the  west:  we  had  five  territories,  besides  other 
corners  and  fractions  of  territory,  and  to  these  he 
doubtless  referred. 

There  was  another  view,  into  which,  however,  Mr. 
M.  had  not  time  to  enter  at  large,  it  was  argued 
that  we  must  admit  Texas  in  order  to  keep  up  an 
equilibrium  among  the  stales.  But  tne  whole’  con- 
federacy was  of  voluntary  consent.  Lieven  states 
had  ratified  it:  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  still 
held  out.  They  afterwards  came  in,  not  by  process 
of  law,  but  by  simply  accepting  and  ratifying  the 
constitution.  The  only  law  in  the  case  was  the  law 
extending  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  them.  When  the  refusing  states  had  aii 
come  in,  the  union  of  the  thirteen  states  was  comple- 
ted by  unanimous  consent.  Louisiana  and  Florida 
were  afterwards  introduced  by  the  treaty— making 
power.  They  assented  to  the  terms  of  union,  not 
thereby  supposing  that  foreign  states  were  to  be  in- 
troduced to  come  in  and  disturb  the  equilibrium  ol 
the  confederacy.  Mr.  M.  did  not  call  il  ‘ a pane 
ship” — he  preferred  to  denominate  it  an  assoc, ati  n 
of  sovereign  states.  The  new  states  came  in-.o  it  ir, 
view  of  the  existing  balance  of  power,  ii  that  bal- 
ance was  to.  be  utterly  overthrown  by  bringing  in 
Texas  and  all  .South  America,  and  then  ai!  the  rest 
of  the  globe— for  the  principle  was  one  and  the 
same — great  difficulty  might  attend  the  question  as 
to  what  position  the  original  states  would  occupy. 

For  himself  he  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  territo- 
ry  we  already  possessed.  In  the  name  common 
sense,  had  not  gentlemen  got  enough?  would  any 
gentleman  tell  him — would  his  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  (Mr.  Woodbridge) 
— Iio tv  many  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  the 
United  States  now  had  within  their  bounds:  It  had 

been  already  threatened  that,  alter  we  added  I exas, 
Mexico  would  come  next.  And  so  we  were  to  ad- 
vance till,  at  last,  the  astonished  world  was  to  behold 
“an  ocean-bound  republic!  ’ When  that  result  should 
have  been  realized,  (and  certain  gentlemen  seemed 
to  tiiink  it  not  very  far  ahead,)  our  government 
would  not  be  the  same  government  formed  by  our 
ancestors.  Was  it  not  better  to ‘let  very  well  aioner’ 
We  had  heard  of  “extending  the  boundaries  of  free- 
dom.” Such  was  not  tiie  policy  o!  our  revolutions 
ry  fathers.  Their  object,  so  far  as  the  action  01  luis 
upon  other  governments  was  concerned,  bad  been, 
instead  of  swallowing  up  surrounding  states,  tnat  it 
should  act  on  them  by  the  force  of  example,  and  thus 
teach  them  to  be  free  and  happy.  Mr.  .VI.  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  government  we  had.  Why  alter  il? 
Even  if  it  were  constitutional,  why  fill  the  commu- 
nity with  heart-burnings?  It  our  glorious  experiment 
had  realized  our  expectations,  why  allerap.  to  make 
it  better?  Was  not  the  experience  we  already  had 
sufficient  to  guide  us?  Let  us  look  back  upon  our 
past  history. 

Go  back  with  me,  sir,  to  that  time  when,  in  the 
midst  of  every  thing  dark  and  discouraging,  the  free- 
dom which  we  now  enjoy  was  born  amidst  the  fierce 
strife  of  unequal  arms.  Pursue  its  trials  to  tnat 
other  period,  almost  as  gloomy,  whan  our  constitu- 
tion it=eK  was  brought  forth  among  tha.throes  ol 
fast  approaching  civil  strife  and  confusion.  From 
these  times  of  agonizing  hopes  and  fears,  pass  to 
that  subsequent  career  ol  a national  success  and  hap- 
piness the  most  rapid  and  noble  that  were  ever  yet 
seen  to  arise  under  tiie  influence  of  the  lorms  of  any 
human  government,  and  let  us  inquire  whether  there 
can  he  any  better  guide  for  the  future  than  the  past; 
and  whether  true,  wisdom  and  patriotism  do  not  con- 
sist in  avoiding  new  systems  ol  doubtful  policy,  new 
theories  of  propagating  our  institutions,  and  new 
versions  of  the  constitution.  ■ 

When  the  federal  convention  met.  at  Philadelphia, 


m 1787,  to  remodel  the  form  of  government  then 
existing,  it  was  composed  of  delegates  from  the  ori- 
ginal thirteen  states.  Destitute  of  resources,  with  a 
limited  commerce,  enfeebled  and  almost  extinguish- 
ed by  tiie  war,  they  numbered  a population  of  no 
more  than  three  millions  and  a half  of  souls.  Lhider 
the  auspices  of  a sound  government,  wisely  adminis- 
tered, what  a transformation  was  exhibited  in  the 
lapse  of  a few  years!  The  nations  of  the  earth  look- 
ed with  wonder  on  the  unexampled  progress  of  our 
institutions.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  the  magnificent 
an  I ii  windless  wilderness  of  the  New  World,  a free 
ana  mighty  nation  had  as  suddenly  sprung  up  as  if 
the  voice  of  Omnipotence  had  spoken  it  into  exist- 
ence. Transcending  immeasurably  ail  the  rules  by 
which  the  progress  of  nations  is  estimated,  exceeding 
the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  free 
government  every  where,  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  there  was  scarce  a moment  of  time  between 
tiie  infancy  and  maturity  of  our  republic.  We  read 
in  tiie  fabulous  history  of  antiquity  that  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  sprung  full-grown,  from  the  brain  of  her 
ancestor.  Scarcely  less  extraordinary  was  the  birth 
and  maturity  of  the  United  States.  No  sooner  was 
the  constitution  formed,  and  with  her  first  breath 
of  national  existence,  the  goddess  of  American  li- 
berty, (if  I may  be  pardoned  the  figure)  threw  her- 
self at  one  bound  into  the  arena  of  the  nations,  with  all 
her  gigantic  energies  strung  for  the  race  of  national- 
greatness  and  glory.'  Born  free — free  as  tiie  breezes 
that  play  on  the  summits  other  native  mountains— 
yet  freedom  was  not  her  only  title  to  the  respect  and 
afmiration  of  mankind.  She  was  brave  and  strong  as 
well  as  free.  In  the  day  of  her  beautiful  infancy, 
she  seized  with  the  grasp  of  Hercules,  the  throat  of 
the  serpent  that  had  entered  tier  cradle  to  devour 
her,  and  dasiied  the  strangled  monster  indignantly 
from  her.  But  she  was  wise  as  well  as  strong.  She 
received  her  lessons  of  political  wisdom  and  of 
national  policy  from  sages  and  from  statesmen  than 
whom  tiie  annals  of  the  world  furnish  no  brighter 
nor  more  illustrious  examples.  One  of  those  lessons 
— early  inculcated,  deeply  and  strongly  impressed—- 

a . ere  the  constitution;  to  preverve  its  land- 
•i  u impaired;  to  guard  it  with  more  than  vestal 
v ..  from  violence  or  perversion;  and,  especial- 
!v,  l tl.  i~e  “who  arc  untrustsd  with  tiie  adminis- 
■‘Irai.ion  of  the  government  should  confine  tliem- 
“selves  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
‘avoiding,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  de- 
“partment,  to  encroach  upon  another.”  Another 
was.  “to  observe  justice  and  good  faith  toward  ail 
‘.‘nalions,  and  to  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
‘all.”  And  a third  was  intended  to  guard  11s  against 
the  danger  “of  characterizing  parties  by  geographi- 
cal discriminations — Northern  and  Southern — At- 
lantic and  Western — whence  designing  men  may 
“endeavor  to  excite  a belief  that  there  is  a real  dif- 
ference ofiocal  interests  and  views.” 

If,  by  the  observance  of  the  maxims  which  these 
lessons  inculcate,  we  have  attained  our  present  en- 
viable and  commanding  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  may  it  not  be.  hoped  that  a persever- 
ance in  the  same  policy  maybe  attended  by  the  same 
results? 

But  there  was  still  another  and  no  less  impressive 
lesson.  It  was  to  lake  care  of  the  Union. 

“To  cherish  a cordial,  habitual,  and  immoveable 
attachment  to  it;  to  accustom  ourselves  to  think  and 
speak  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  political  safety 
and  prosperity;  to  watch  its  preservation  with  jea- 
lous anxiety;  to  discountenance  whatever  may  sug- 
gest even  a suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be 
abandoned;  and  to  frown  on  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country 
from  the  rest,  and  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  that  now 
link  together  the  various  parts.” 

Sir,  said  Mr.  M.  these  admonitions  of  the  venerat- 
ed Father  of  his  Country,  i lament  to  have  to  sav, 
are  not  entirely  inapplicable  to  tne  discussion  of  the 
great  question  now  before  the  seriate.  1 (ear  that 
events  are  rapidly  tending  to  make  parties  take 
the  character  of  geographical  distinctions.  I deeply 
apprehend  that  the  violence  of  the  conflict  of  opinion 
arid  of  interest,  to  which  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion may  give  rise,  may  “alienate  portions  of  our 
country  from  the  rest,  and  enfeeble  the  ties  that 
bind  the  people  of  this  union  together.”  I will  not 
say — I scarcely  daresay — in  this  distinguished  as- 
sembly of  representatives  of  sovereign  states,  that 
'he  union  itself  will  be  endangered.  I would  rather 
say,  in  the  spirit  of  a generous  patriotism:  uProcul 
procut , este  profani .” 

The  Union,  Mr.  President,  the  Union!  Who  does 
not  know  how  much  is  wrapped  up  in  the  compre- 
hensive import  of  that  single  term?  It  comprises  all 
that  is  dear  to  us  in  the  memory  of  our  ancestors;  all 
that  is  illustrious  in  the  history  of  their  deads;  all 
our  hope-,  and  all  our  interests,  and  all  our  prospects, 
and  the  hopes  and  interests  of  generations  to  come. 


Higher  obligations  are  imposed  on  us  to  preserve  it 
than  ever  before  devolved  on  any  people  under  the 
sun.  On  ns — on  us-  on  the  senate  of  tiie  United 
Slates,  the  peculiar  representatives  of  the  slates  of 
the  nnion,  devolves  tiie  heaviest  of  all  responsibility, 
1 say  nothing  of  the  benefits  we  have  already  deriv- 
ed from  it;  1 say  nothing  of  the  blessings  still  in 
store  for  us;  but  the  consequences — the  consequen- 
ces! Who  can  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of 
separation  and  disunion  unavved  by  the  thought? — 
Now,  while  1 address  you,  we  are  one  people;  free, 
happy,  prosperous,  and  independent.  Now,  while  I 
address ^ou,  a common  ligament  binds  us  together; 
a constitution  which  throws  its  broad  and  ample 
arms  around  six  and  twenty  confederate  sister  re- 
publics, and  encloses  them  all  together  in  one  fondj 
parental  embrace.  Now,  while  I address  you,  we 
have  it  fully  in  our  power  to  consummate  the  objects 
of  that  sublime  errand  of  humanity  and  freedom  on 
which,  we  have  hoped,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  sent.  But  when  that  awful  event 
to  which  I have  referred  shall  come— which  may 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy  avert;  after  that  agonizing 
dislocation  of  the  members  of  this  confederacy  which 
no  human  power  can  restore;  after  the  overshadow- 
ing of  the  brightest  prospects  that  ever  beamed  upon 
a people  associated  for  political  ends,  what,  I ask 
you,  what  is  to  befall  us?  Here  is  our  country,  with 
its  twenty  millions  of  people,  with  its  free  constitu- 
tion, teeming  with  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  law. 
There-  there,  if  the  event  I have  alluded  to  should 
happen — there  will  be  our  country,  shorn  of  its  con- 
stitution— shattered  into  fragments —bereft  of  its 
strength;  its  peace  destroyed;  its  fields  depopulated 
and  drenched,  it  may  be,  with  fraternal  blood. — 
“Look  cn  this  picture  and  on  that;”  and  let  the  Ame- 
rican patriot  contemplate  it  if  he  can. 

I turn  with  pleasure,  (said  Mr.  M.)  from  so  gloomy 
a picture  of  the  possible  future  condition  of  my 
country.  It  is  my  fortune  to  cherish  higher  and  bet- 
ter hopes.  The  maintenance  of  tiie  national  inde- 
pendence is  a cause  common  and  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  descendant  from  the  blood  of  the  revolution. 
To  tiie  people  of  these  states,  and  to  this  illustrious 
body  in  the  fast  resort,  as  tiie  great  eonntitutional 
safeguard  of  the  union,  is  confided  the  high  trust, 
never  before  so  fully  and  unreservedly  commiled  to 
men,  of  preserving  the  liberties  of  the  human  race. 
Here  in  this  hall  tiie  la -t  battle  is  to  be  fought.  Or, 
this  continent  of  Anglo-Saxon  America  the  last  ex- 
periment is  to  be  tested  of  the  capacity  of  man  to 
govern  himself.  The  free  states  of  antiquity  live 
only  i:i  the  records  of  human  events.  Tiie  descend- 
ants of  Epaminonda's,  of  Mtltiades,  of  Leonidas, 
“Wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword.” 

Rome,  after  corruping  the  purityof  her  primitive 
institutions,  became  ambitious,  next  Omnipotent, 
then  luxurious,  and  at  last  perished  under  the  weight 
other  provincial  acquisitions. 

“Saevior  arrrrie, 

Luxuria  incubuit,  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem.” 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  M.)  if  it  be  true  that  history  is  philo- 
sophy teaching  by  example,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  vindicate  their  wisdom  by  reading  aright 
(he  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  fate  of  all  other 
republics  For  myself,  1 have  full  confidence  that 
they  will.  J am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  fe- 
deral constitution  is  still  strong  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  w-ho  made  it.  But  1 do  not  believe  that 
by  the  ties  of  interest  alone  it  can  be  cemented  and 
held  together:  No:  hut  by. the  strength  of  far  higher 

and  holier  ties-^-by  those  of  a common  ancestry  and 
a kindred  blood;  by  the  inspiring  reminiscences  of 
heroic  sacrifices  in  the  one  great  cause  of  freedom 
and  independence;  by  enlarged  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy,  as  distinguished  from  life  policy  of 
particular  states,  by  a magnanimous  forbearance  of 
imputed  wrongs;  by  a generous'spirit  of  mutual  con- 
cession and  compromise;  by  an  elevated  patriotism, 
which  regards  the  good  of  the  greater  number;  and 
lastly,  and  above  all,  by  an  unshaken  devotion  to 
the  constitution. 

These  are  tiie  enduring  bonds  of  the  American 
union,  and  they  alone  can  preserve  it. 

After  Mr.  Morthead  had  concluded,  the  senate 
went  into  excutive  session  for  a shor  t time,  and  then 
adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS  & SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

TREATMENT  OP  THE  HON.  SAMUEL  IIOAU. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

In  senate,  Feb.  3,  1844- 

The  joint  special  committee,  to  whom  was  refer- 
red tiie  message  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  of 
the  6th  till,  transmitting  certain  documents  from  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  and  a letter  from  tiie  honor- 
able Samuel  Hoar,  have  considered  the  same,  and 
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ask  leave  to  report  the  accompanying  resolves  and 
declaration  appended  to  it.  By  order. 

F.rC.  ADAMS. 

RESOLVES 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  Samuel  Hoar  by  the  slate  of 
South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  the  declaration  annexed  be  adopted 
as  the  act  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  that  his  excellency  the  governor  be  hereby  au- 
torized  to  transmit  one  copy  of  the  same  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  Stales,  and  one  copy  to  the  go 
vernor  of  each  of  the  states  constituting  the  United 
States  of  America,  expecting  only  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  with  a respectful  request  that  the  same  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  United  States  and  of  ihe  states  respectively. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  here- 
by authorized  to  transmit  to  the  executive  govern 
ment  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  a copy  of  the 
declaration  which  has  been  addressed  by  Massachu- 
setts to  each  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 

DECLARATION. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  now  addresses  each  of 
her  sister  states  of  the  North  American  Federal 
Union,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  Christian  nations, 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  of  the  omniscient,  all- 
seeing  Deity,  the  final  judge  of  human  action,  in 
states  as  in  individuals,  enters  her  earnest  and  so- 
lemn 

PROTEST 

Hgainst  the  hostile  acts  of  the  stale  of  South  Carolina. 

Massachusetts  thus  arraigns  South  Carolina,  be- 
cause, disregarding  the  comity  acknowledged  by  all 
civilized  communities  as  the  rule  of  conduct  towards 
one  another,  and  defying  the  express  stipulations  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  a compact  into 
which  her  citizens  voluntarily  entered  with  those  of 
the  other  states  composing  the  Union,  she  has,  for  a 
period  of  time  now  embracing  a quarter  of  a century, 
persisted,  and  still  persists,  in  executing  a system  of 
legislation,  aggressive  upon  the  rights  of  her  sister 
states,  and  has  refused  to  submit  her  action  to  be 
judged  by  the  tribunal  specified  by  that  constitution, 
as  the  ai  biter  of  their  disputes,  namely — the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  Slates. 

This  system  of  legislation,  under  the  color  of  po- 
lice laws,  has  been  carried  on  by  South  Carolina, 
until  it  has  assumed  all  of  the  following  principles — 

First.  That  the  slate  has  a right  to  send  officers  on 
board  of  the  ships  of  other  states,  touching  at  her 
ports,  with  the  design  of  distinguishing  between  the 
persons  who  constitute  the  crew,  and  of  seizing,  at 
her  sole  discretion,  and  casting  into  prison,  such  as 
she  may  specify,  without  the  necessity  of  alleging 
against  them  the  commission  of  any  crime. 

Second.  That  the  state  has  a right  to  inflict  corpo- 
ral punishment,  by  the  application  of  the  lash,  to  any 
extent,  upon  the  persons  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
solely  because  they  may  be  found  a second  tim<e  in 
the  ships  of  their  own  state,  touching  at  her  porfc. 

Third.  That  the  state  has  a right  to  sell  into  abso- 
lute sl  avery  for  life,  human  beings,  unoffending  per- 
sons, freemen  of  Massachusetts,  entitled  by  her  con- 
stitution and  laws  to  the  fullest  security  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  as  well  when  following  a iawful 
calling  on  board  her  ships  as  when  at  home. 

Fourth.  That  the  state  has  a right  to  expel  from 
her  territory,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  going  to  it 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeking  the  peaceful  mode  of 
redress  for  her  citizens  which  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  affords,  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  of  the  Union. 

Fifth.  That  the  state  has  a right  to  punish  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  any  citizen  coming  from  any  oiher 
state,  with  the  intention  to  question  the  validity  ol 
laws  which  assume  the  right  to  imprison,  to  whip 
and  to  sell  the  freemen  of  the  latter,  without  hear- 
ing, trial  or  the  allegation  of  any  crime. 

In  former  limes,  a3  between  independent  states, 
tiie  assumption  of  powers  far  more  circumscribed 
than  these,  would  have  been  met  by  the  resort  to 
arms.  But  Massachusetts  is  too  well  aware  ol  tier 
obligations,  to  endeavor  to  seek  redress  in  any  man- 
ner which  the  constitution  of  the  1 1 n iiefUSt  n te.sa  nd 
the  advancing  spirit  of  Christian  civilization  "would 
alike  condemn.  She  will  not  give  loose  to  a spirit 
of  retaliation,  which  the  offence  might  well  justify, 
nor  even  indulge  in  language  of  recrimination,  that' 
would  ill  become  the  disposition  she  seeks  to  culti- 
vate to.',  ards  her  sister  states.  It  maybe  that,  in 
the  contests  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  she  will  differ  from  many  of  them  in 
her  mode  of  adhering  to  principles  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  human  liberty,  hut  she  will  do  so  calmly. — 
And  though  steadfast  in  the  maintenance  ot  her  own 
rights,  she  will  not  seek  needlessly  to  attack  theirs. 
1 his  earnest  appeal  to  them  shall  not  be  soiled  with 
a single  expression  which  would  ever  cause  a just 
regret  to  the  remotest  descendants  of  her  citizens. — 


It  shall  claim  for  them  he  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
all  the  privileges  which  their  ancestors  braved  every 
danger  to  secure.  But  that  claim  shall  be  made  to 
rest  only  upon  those  immutable  principles  of  justice, 
of  freedom,  and  of  right.,  which,  however  smother- 
ed for  a time  by  ti.e  force  of  local  interests  or  sec- 
tional passions,  must  in  the  end  extort  the  assent  of 
the  most  reluctant  heart. 

Five  and  twenty  years  tiave  elapsed  6ince  the  date 
of  the  first  hostile  act  now  complained  of;  a suffi 
cient  time  for  reason  to  resume  its  sway,  had  the  po- 
licy been  the  offspring  merely  of  momentary  alarm 
and  inconsiderate  haste.  Instead,  however,  of  re- 
laxing, the  subsequent,  legislation  has  varied  only  in 
its  severity.  It  must  now  he  assumed  as  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  South  Carolina  will  not  surrender  her 
claim  of  the  right  to  boaid  the  ships  of  other  slates, 
in  order  to  pick  out  from  her  crews  whom  she  thinks 
fit  to  suspect  of  evil  intention,  and  to  seize  and  im- 
prison. perhaps  to  whip,  and  perhaps  to  sell  into  sla- 
very for  life,  these  persons,  if  she  so  incline,  without 
being  under  the  necessity  of  alleging  against  them 
any  crime  beyond  that  of  their  appearance  in  those 
ships  at  her  ports. 

In  the  long  list  of  offences  charged  upon  the  mo- 
ther country,  as  justifying  the  separation  of  the  co- 
lonies, there  is  not  found  in  the  Declaration  of  lode 
pendence  one,  the  arbitrary  character  of  which  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  acts  committed  upon  citizens  of 
friendly  states,  by  South  Carolina,  under  this  claim. 
For  they  make  of  no  account  whatsoever  the  vita! 
principle  which  animated  that,  as  it  must  every  just 
struggle  of  a people  for  freedom,  the  principle  that 
no  man  should  be  subjected  to  the  loss  of  life,  of  lib 
erty,  or  of  property,  without  the  allegation  cf  some 
offence  committed,  and  without  being  heard  in  his 
defence.  When  the  representatives  of  the  colonies, 
in  1774,  addressed  their  first  remonstrance  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  they  only  declared  that 
“they  held  it  essential  to  English  liberty,  that  no 
man  be  condemned  unheard,  or  punished  for  suppos- 
ed offences,  without  having  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  defence.”  The  idea  that  he  could  be  condemn- 
ed unheard,  without  the  necessity  even  cf  supposing 
an  offence,  never  occurred  to  them.  That  was  a po- 
sition which  the  most  extravagant  asserter  of  the 
British  prerogative  would  not,  in  the  face  of  her  his- 
tory, of  Magna  Ciiarta,  of  the  petition  of  right,  of 
the  execution  of  Charles,  of  the  hi!!  of  rights,  and 
the  acts  of  settlement,  have  conceived  it  possible  to 
assume. 

Had  there  been  no  peculiar  ties  of  sympathy,  long 
since  created,  to  bind  South  Carolina  and  Massachu- 
setts together — had  they  been  merely  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  civilized  nations  at  peace  with  each  other  — 
these  acts  of  the  former,  and  the  principles  which 
they  involve,  could  have  been  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  as  intended  to  provoke  hostility.  And 
perseverance  in  them,  after  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  state,  would  justify  retaliation,  and  even 
war.  The  recognized  law  of  nations  is  clear,  that 
an  injury  either  done  or  threatened  to  the  perfect 
rights  of  a nation,  or  of  any  of  its  members,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  no  other  redress,  is  a just  cause  of  war. 
The  only  justification  for  her  conduct  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  by  South  Carolina,  is  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity of  police  regulations  to  her  own  safety.  But 
this  plea,  as  opposed  to  the  rights  of  other  nations  li- 
able. to  be  affected  thereby,  however  potent,'  cannot 
be  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  that  state  would 
push  it.  Massachusetts  denies  her  right,  under  any 
such  pretence,  to  arrogate  to  herself  a right  of  juris- 
diction over  the  ships  ol  Massachusetts,  or  con- 
demning her  citizens  without  appeal,  simply  because 
they  are  following  an  innocent  and  honest  occupa- 
tion on  hoard  of  those  ships  whilst  lying  in  our  har- 
bors. She  denies  her  right  under  such  pretence,  to 
violate,  at  her  sole  will  and  pleasure,  the  perfect 
rights  of  oilier  nations,  or  of  any  of  their  members. 
South  Carolina  may,  if  she  think  fit  to  press  her  plea, 
depiiv  i the  citizens  of  foreign  states  of  certain  priv- 
ileges upon  her  soil  which  comity  would  grant,  but 
she  surely  cannot  justly  claim  by  it  to  board  their 
ships — to  make  distinctions  among  the  crews  of  those 
ships — to  compel  whom  she  pleases  to  enter  tier  ter- 
ritory against  their  will — to  imprison  them  in  tier 
jails — to  force  the  commanders  to  give  bonds  to  re- 
deem them,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  attending  their 
involuntary  detention— to  lash  them,  and  to  sell  them 
as  slaves  for  life.  Thdie  acts  are  acts  of  war.  They 
have  no  justification  in  the  recognized  intercourse  of 
Christian  or  civilized  nations,  intending  to  remain  at 
peace.  They  lead  to  tiie  last  appeal  between  sover- 
eigns, and  to  nothing  else.  For  it  is  the  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  the  nation  thus  attacked,  in  the  persons 
of  her  citizens,  to  protect  them  in  every  manner  pos 
sibie  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  both  of  persons 
and  of  property,  she  herself  being  the  only  judge 
whether  it  be  advisable  or  not  to  resort  to  force. — 
This  is  a fundamental  principle  of  every  social  com- 


pact. In  accordance  wilh  this  established  law  of 
government,  Great  Britain,  which  seldom  neglects 
to  interpose  her  arm  for  the  security  even  of  the 
humblest  of  her  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  felt  her- 
self called  upon  to  enter  a forma!  complaint  against 
the  extension  of  tiie  operation  of  these  same  acts  of 
South  Carolina  over  her  subjects,  visiting  the  ports 
of  Charleston  in  her  ships.  She  remonstrated,  not 
with  that  slate,  but  with  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  She  appealed  to  it  to  maintain  the  faith 
of  its  treaties.  William  Wirt,  a citizen  of  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  of  Maryland,  then  occupying  the.  re- 
sponsible post  of  attorney  general  of  the  U.  Slates, 
and  entitled  to  high  consideration  as  a legal  authority, 
down  to  this  day,  pronounced  the  complaint  well- 
founded,  and  the  acts  complained  of,  an  infraction  of 
“the  constitution,  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  all  na- 
tions in  amity  with  the  United  States.”  South  Car- 
olina yielded;  hut,  as  if  determined  to  show  to  the 
world  that  she  conceded  only  to  tiie  danger  of  an 
impending  rupture,  and  not  to  the  conviction  of  her 
error,  she  only  suspended  the  operation  of  her  acts 
upon  the  citizens  of  a powerful  foreign  nation;  whilst 
she  persevered  in  executing  (hem  upon  her  neighbors 
and  friends,  whom  it  seemed  less  hazardous  to  wrong. 
And  thus  it  is,  that,  more  than  once,  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  found,  on 
board  of  the  ships  of  a foreign  state,  a refuge  from 
oppression  by  their  fellow  countrymen,  which  their 
own  ought,  but  was  unable  to-seeure  to  them. 

But  superinduced  upon  these  general  obligations 
on  all  nations  to  respect  the  perfect  rights  of  each 
other,  there  are  special  ones  which  South  Carolina, 
by  the  voluntary  ratification  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  a common  form  of  govern- 
ment, assumed  towards  the  citizens  of  the  other 
stales,  and  among  them  to  those  of  Massachusetts. 
Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  that  compact, 
whether  between  the  states  or  the  people  of  the 
states,  it  should  be  a law  equally  imperative  in  its 
character  upon  all  the  parties  to  it,^  Massachusetts 
is  prepared  to  abide  by  it,  as  well  in  those  portions 
which  are  onerous  to  her,  as  in  those  from  which 
she_  benefits.  But  when  doing  tiiis,  she  expects, 
nay,  she  demands,  the  same  rule  of  action  from  her 
sister  states.  She  wiil  never  acknowledge  the  right 
of  any  one  or  more  of  them,  under  any  plea  what- 
soever, to  set  themselves  above  Ihe  obligation  of 
conforming  to  its  terms,  particularly  in  those  eases 
which  most  nearly  toueli  tiie  privileges  secured  to' 
her  own  citizens.  It  is  one  of  Ihe  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  that  Ihe  “citizens  cf  each  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  al!  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  tiie  several  states.”  Massachusetts  affirms  that 
tiiis  provision  has  been  set  aside  by  the  acts  of  S. 
Carolina.  She  avers  that  her  citizens  are  not  allow- 
ed any  privileges  and  immunities,  who  are  seized, 
cast  into  prison,  lashed  or  sold  as  slaves  for  life, 
without  a shadow  of  crime  defined  against  them  in 
her  own  statute  book.  She  denies  that  anything 
can  be  called  a privilege  or  immunity,  which"  is  at- 
tended with  so  glaring  a violation  of  the  right  of 
personal  liberty.  She  now  solemnly,  and  before  the 
face  of  Heaven,  charges  upon  South  Carolina  a de- 
liberate and  palpable  breach  o(  that  condition  of  the 
common  compact,  and  she  appeals  to  tiie  sense  of 
justice  and  of  right,  both  of  Jiving  and  future  gene- 
rations to  answer,  that  the  charge  is  true. 

But  had  South  Carolina  any  justification  to  make 
of  her  acts,  beyond  the  tyrant’s  plea;  did  she  join 
issue  with  Massachusetts  upon  the  question,  who  are 
the  citizens  of  each  state,  entitled  to  enjoy'  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  referred  to  in  the  constitu- 
tion; did  she  deny  that  the  persons  whom  she  claims 
tiie  right  to  seize,  to  imprison,  to  whip  or  to  sell, 
without  question,  although  admitted  to  belong  to 
Massachusetts  ships,  are  Massachusetts  citizens, 
there  is  provided  for  her  under  the  compact  to 
which  she  made  herself  a party,  a grave  tribunal,  to 
which,  m the  last  resort,  every  controversy  between 
the  states, may  be  brought  to  a peaceful  end.  The 
constitution  assignd  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  U. 
States  the  province  of  deciding  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  states,  between  a state  and  citi- 
zens of  another  state,  or  between  citizens  of  diffe- 
rent states.  Massachusetts  lias  taken  every  mea- 
sure possible  to  induce  Soulii  Carolina  to  submit 
this  question  of  the  validity  of  those  laws,  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  her  citizens,  to  that  power.  The  great 
object  expected  to  be  gained  by  the  employment  of 
a special  agent  was,  that  the  necessary  measures 
might  be  perfected  within  the  territory  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, where  only  they  could  be  taken,  to  procure 
an  ultimate  decision.  If  Massachusetts  be  wrong  in 
Her  view  of  her  rights,  she  lias  no  reason,  from  ihe 
constitution  of  that  final  tribunal,  to  expect  a scru- 
ple oi  partiality  in  her  favor  to  weigh  in  arrest  oi 
judgment.  But  whether  wrong  or  nut,  she  has  of- 
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fercd,  and  does  offer,  to  abide  bv  the  award,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  And  site  insists  upon  her  right,  un- 
der the  obligations  of  ilie  common  compart,. to  de- 
mand the  assent  of  South  Carolina  to  ’tier  proposal, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  considerations  attend- 
ing this  controversy,  that  that  state  has  been  willing 
to  entrench  herself  behind  every  technical  obstacle 
to  such  a decision;  that  her  citizens,  when  called 
professionally  to  take  the  ordinary  steps  to  forward 
it  in  the  federal  courts,  have  all  declined  so  to  do; 
that  she  has  now  finally  prohibited  them  from  ac- 
cepting any  similar  trust;  and  that  she  has  thought 
proper  to  threaten  .with  personal  violence,  in  order 
to  deter  from  acting,  an  individual  sent  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  do  what  her  own  citizens  have  refused 
to  do.  Tiie  evidence  necessary  to  prove  her  intent, 
is  then  at  last  complete.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
South  Carolina  now  deliberately  refuses  lo  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  federal  tribunal.  She  sets  her- 
self above  the  restrictions  of  the  constitution,  which 
she  agreed  to  sustain,  and  perseveres  in  the  execu- 
tion of  her  will,  at  whatever  cost.  If  it  be  once  as- 
sumed that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
not  either  power  or  will  to  interpose,  it  becomes  a 
grave  question  to  consider,  whether  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  can  much  longer  remain  bound  by 
their  obiigations  to  South  Carolina,  under  the  com- 
pact. Such  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the 
policy  she  has  thought  it  proper  to  pursue.  Massa- 
chusetts presents  this  view  to  each  of  the  states 
without  seeking  to  encourage  any  use  of  the  unfor- 
tunate liberty  which  it  might  be  construed  to  give. 

It  is  true  that  once  an  attempt  was  made  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  sustain,  by  an  ela- 
borate report,  upon  strictly  constitutional  ground, 
the  position  which  South  Carolina  has  assumed. 
And  inasmuch  as  that  state,  though  refusing  to  sub- 
mit the  argument  upon  which  it  rests  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  federal  court,  has  (akeu  the  same  gene- 
ral basis  for  the  resolutions  passed  by  her  legislature, 
it  acquires  a degree  of  importance  which  may  bring 
it  within  the  notice  of  Massachusetts.  The  argu- 
ment. is,  that  by  the  clause  of  the  constitution,  grant- 
ing to  “the  citizens  of  each  state  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states,'1  South 
Carolina  is  bound  to  extend  to  them  only  the  same 
degree  of  privilege  and  immunity  that  she  does  to 
her  own  population  at  home  “under  the  like  oiii  ..in- 
stances.” Hence  it  must  follow,  that  if  she  retain 
to  herself  the  right  to  seize,  imprison,  lash,  and  sell 
as  slaves  for  life,  without  charging  the  commission 
of  any  crime  or  giving  them  any  hearing,  any  part  of 
her  freemen,  she  may  constitutionally  claim  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  povVer  over  the  freemen  of  other 
states  “under  the  like  circumstances.”  With  all 
the  inhumanity  that  ordinarily  aiiends  a code  of 
slave  laws,  there  will  scar,  ely  be  found  in  idem  any 
authority  for  such  a proposition  as  ihis,  ami  here 
were,  its  publication  in  the  face  of  trie  Chris: fan 
world  would  at  once  be  its  condemnation.  No  Free 
negroes  are  safe  from  personal  harm,  even  m S >uih 
Carolina,  so  long  as  they  obey  the  laws  and  commit 
no  offence.  But  the  free  negroes  of  Massachusetts 
are  liable,  whenever  they  come  into  the  harbors  of 
Carolina,  in  the  vessels  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  seiz- 
ed, cast  into  prison,  whipped,  and  sold  for  slaves, 
notwithstanding  that  they  may  manifest  no  disposi- 
tion whatever  to  touch  her  soil,  or  to  commit  the 
smallest  act  likely  to  drawdown  upon  them  a suspi- 
cion. Are,  then,  the  cases  parallel  even  upon  ihe 
reasoning  presented,  and  dops  South  Carolina,  by 
herown  construction  of  the  constitution,  extend  to 
the  citizens  of  each  state  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties which  she  grants  to  her  own,  “under  the  iike 
circumstances?” 

But  the  construction  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  when  analyzed,  is  proved  fallacious  to  the 
last  degree.  It  has  been  made  to  rest  upon  a defi- 
nition of  citizenship,  nowhere  found  m the  numerous 
works  upon  government  which  have  usually  been 
recognized  as  authority  during  the  last  century,  but 
drawn  from  a judicial  opinion  of  a court  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky.  It  is  due  to  the  present  ques- 
tion lo  quote  it  entire,  as  it  stands  in  the  original 
defence.  s 

“The  term  citizen  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
civis,  and  in  its  primary  sense  signifies  one  who  is 
vested  .with  ihe  treedo.n  and  privileges  of  a city.  If 
we  go  back  lo  Rome,  whence  the  term  citizen  had 
its  origin,  we  shall  find,  in  the  illustrious  period  of 
her  republic,  that  citizens  were  the  highest  class  of 
subjects  lo  wbuin  the  jus  civitatia  belonged,  and  that 
the  j us  civ  i tails  cunierred  upon  those  who  were  m 
possession  of  it  all  rights  and  privileges,  civil,  poli- 
tical, and  religious.  When  the  term  came  to  heap- 
plied  to  the  inhabitants  of  a slate,  it  necessarily  car- 
ried with  it  the  same  signification  with  reference  to 
the  privileges  of  a city;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  term  citizen  is  believed  to  be  generally,  if  not 
universally,  understood  in  the  United  States,  This, 


indeed,  evidently  appears  io  be  the  sense  in  which 
tiie  term  is  used,  in  the  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  is  under  consideration;  for  the  terms ‘privi- 
leges and  immunities,’  which  are  expressive  of  the. 
object  intended  to  be  secured  to  the  citizens  of  each 
state  in  every  other,  plainly  import,  according  to 
the  best  usages  of  our  language,  something  mope 
than  t hose  ordinary  rights  of  personal  security  and 
property,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions, are  extended  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
other  countries,  v\  bile  they  reside  among  them.  No 
one  can,  therefore,  in  the  c.orrect  sense  of  the  term, 
be  a citiz'en  of  the  state,  who  is  not  entitled,  upon 
the  terms  prescribed  by  the  institutions  of  the  state, 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  those  in- 
stitutions upon  the  hightest  class  of  society,”  &c. 

Upon  a similar  idea  of  citizenship,  South  Carolina 
rests  the  declaration  made  by  her  government  on  the 
sixth  of  December,  1844,  in  these  words: 

“ Resolved , That  free  negroes  and  persons  of  color 
are  not  citizens  of  Ihe  United  Stales  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution,  which  confers  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  one  state  tiie  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  several  states.” 

Massachusetts  takes  issue  before  the  world  with 
South  Carolina  upon  this  position.  She  maintains 
the  definition  to  be  false,  tiie  conclusion  from  it  to 
be  dangerous,  and  the  resolve  which  rests  upon  it  to 
be  an  essential  perversion  of  the  terms  of  the. con- 
stitution which  it  purports  to  quote. 

Had  the  Kentucky  court  turned  lo  the  preamble 
of  that  constitution  tinder  which  it  acted,  in  these 
words:  “We,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  in  convention  assembled  to  secure 
to  all  llic  citizens  thereof,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right 
of  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  of  pursuing  happi- 
ness, do  ordain  this  constitution,”  &c.— would  it 
tiier:  have  ventured  to  maintain,  in  the  face  of  the 
republican  people  of  that  state,  that  they  meant  to 
secure  the  advantages  spoken  of  only  to  “the  high- 
est class  of  their  society. 

Did  it  mean  to  infer  that  because  there  may  be 
free  persons  in  a state,  who  do  not  enjoy  nil  the  pri-. 
vileaes  and  immunities  conferred  upon  the  highest 
v of  her  society,  they  are  not  eitizeas,  and  are 
t!  ci  ef  ire.  entitled  to  i lain)  none  at  all?  Hence,  that 
Ike  state  in  which  they  live,  may  at  pleasure  seize, 
imprison,  order  to  be  beaten  with  a lash,  or  sold  into 
slavery  for  life,  all  such  free  persons,  without  the. 
necessity  of  alleging  against  them  the  commission  of 
any  crime? 

i’lie  court  of  Kentucky  obviously  meant  to  justify 
no  such  inference.  It  construes  the  terms  “privi- 
leges and  immunities,”  tn  the  constitution,  “to  im- 
port something  more  than  ordinary  rights  of  person-' 
?.l  security  and  property  which,  the  courtesy  of  all  , 
civilized  nations  extends  to  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  other  slates.”  But  if  this  be  at  once  admitted, 
how  comes  it  that  South  Carolina  can  draw  from  it 
any  justification  for  the  depriving  whom  she  may 
think  fit,  from  other  stales,  even  of  those  “ordinary 
rights  which  the  courtesy  of  all  civilized  nations 
would  extend  to  them”?  The  definition  seems  to 
presume  something  more  to  be  secured  than  the  ab- 
solute rights  of  strangers,  “subjects  or  citizens  of 
other  states.”  The  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  not 
merely  gives  them  something  less,  but  utterly  de- 
nies litem  any  right  whatever.  The  result  of  the 
whole  would  seem  to  be,  that  a portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  or  the  other  states  of  the  un- 
ion. instead  of  gaming  any  new  “privileges  and  im- 
munities” by  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution, 
must  have  been  actually  deprived  by  it  of  those 
which  they  would  have  hud  without  it. 

But  Massachusetts  has  learned  the  doctrines  of  li- 
berty in  no  such  schools  as  these.  She  claims  to  be 
a republic,  and  not  an  aristocracy.  Her  constitu- 
tion, formed  in  the  midst  of  the  fiery  trial  of  the  re- 
volution, breathes  the  spirit  of  ihe  fathers  of  her 
freedom.  It  declares  “all  men  born  free  and  equal, 
and  having  certain  natural, essential  ami  unalienable 
rights.”  The  seventh  article  of  her  declaration  of 
principles  affirms,  “government  to  be  instituted  for 
the  common  good;  for  the  protection,  safety,  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people;  and  not  for  the 
profit,  honor,  or  private  interest  of  any  one  man, 
family,  or  class  of  men.”  Tiie  tenth  says  that  each 
‘•individual  of  the  society  lias  a right  to  be  protected 
by  it,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life  liberty  and  pro- 
perty, according  to  standing  laws.  He  is  obliged, 
consequently,  to  contribute  tiis  share  to  the  expense 
of  this  protection;  to  give  his  personal  service,  or 
an  equivalent,  when  necessary.”  There  is  not  a 
word  in  it  about  “the  highest  class  of  society.”  Ci- 
tizenship, according  to  it,  embraces  all  tiie  members 
of  the  social  system,  who,  while  contributing  to  its 
• burdens,  c-arn  the  right  to  its  protection.  The  duty 
of  the  slate  is  imperative  to  shield  against  wrong, 
the  humblest  of  its  members,  not  less  than  the 
proudest.  So  far  as  her  constitution  is  concerned 


she,  recognizes  no  distinction  of  rights  lid  ween  the  two. 

It  is  not,  then,  as  “citizens  of  the  United  States,” 
as  the  state  of  S.  Carolina  pretends,  but  because  they 
are  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  that  this  state  claims 
the  guarantee  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States* 
to  protect  her  people  against  wrong  in  the  harbors 
of  Carolina.  That  instrument  explicitly  enough  says, 
that  “the  citizens  of  each  staled1  not  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  for  there  are  no  such  persons,  ex- 
cepting as  they  are  primarily  citizens  of  some  smal- 
ler body  politic,  “shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities,”  not  to  the  privileges,  as  the  resolve 
of  South  Carolina  states  it,  “of  citizens  in  the  seve- 
ral Stales.”  Tiie  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  en- 
titled, in  South  Carolina,  to  all  the  privileges  which 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  themselves  enjoy.  What 
the  precise  extent  of  those  privileges  are,  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  inquire,  so  long  as  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  they  cover  immunity  from  gross  wrongs. 
So  long  as  South  Carolina  arrogates  the  right  of 
seizing,  imprisoning,  whipping,  and  selling  as  staves 
for  life,  any  member  of  the  social  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts, without  cause  assigned,  hearing  or  trial, 
just  so  long  is  that  immunity  referred  to  in  the  con- 
stitution, wholly  set  at  nought.  Neither  is  it  mate- 
rial to  the  question,  what  the  social  position  of  the 
oppressed  persons. may  be  in  Massachusetts.  They 
do  unquestionably  every  year  exercise  the  privilege 
of  voting,  eoneeued  to  all  citizens;  but  if  they  did 
not  enjoy  it,  they  would  be  in  no  worse  position, 
than,  are  all  women,  or  children  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  On  this  or  any  sirnii  r score,  it  is  not 
within  the  competency  cf  South  Carolina  to  make 
arbitrary  distinctions  among  her  people.  It  is  enough 
that  they  are  human  beings,  endowed  by  the  deity 
with  “certain  natural,  essential,  unalienable  rights, 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying 
and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties.”  Massachu- 
setts contracted  for  their  security,  under  the  guar- 
antee of  the  cons'itution  of  the  United  States,  and 
South  Carolina  has  broken  the  contract,  by  setting 
it  aside. 

The  principle  which  South  Carolina  has  assumed 
goes  to  this  length,  that  she  denies  the  right  of  other 
states  to  decide  for  themselves  who  are  or  are  not 
their  own  citizens.  She  claims  the  power  to  distin- 
guish between  them,  to  exclude  from  the  title  whom 
she  sees  fit,  and  to  take  from  these  at  will  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  excepting,  perhaps  the 
rigiit  to  life.  If  this  construction  of  the  clause  in 
the  constitution  be  fur  a moment  conceded  to  be  cor-1* 
rect,  then  lias  every  state  in  the  Union  the  same 
right  to  specify  and  limit  the  class. of  persons  in 
other  stales  whom  she  will  recognise  as  entitled  to 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  within  her  bor- 
ders. Massachusetts,  for  example,  might  with  as 
much  reason  decide  that  none  but  tiie  free  negro  of 
of  South  Carolina  should  be  considered  by  her  as  a 
citizen  of  that  state,  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  wiuiin  her  limits,  as  South 
Carolina  does,  that  none  but  the  white  man  of  Mas- 
sachusetts should  be  so  regarded  within  hers.  The 
power  and  the  right  of  one  state  to  make  sueh  a de- 
cision is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  other  to  make 
art  opposite  one.  Both  matte  the  guarantee  of  the 
federal  constitution  void  and  of  no  effect.  Both  vest 
the  power  of  making  vexatious  distinctions  and  pre- 
ferences in  the  very  hands  out  of  which  that  instru- 
ment obviously  intended,  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
peace,  to  take  it.  Massachusetts  has  not,  on  her 
part,  ever  claimed  any  similar  right.  She  sub- 
mits to  be  bound  ny  the  paramount  obligation  of  tire 
common  compact,  but  at  the  same  time  she  re- 
quires that  other  states  in  the  same  position  will 
equally  submit,  and  slie  demands  that  the  state 
which  denies  that  obligation,  in  points  onerous  to 
herself,  should  cegse  to  urge  the  performance,  by  the 
rest,  of  those  conditions  by  which  site  only  is  to  be 
benefitted. 

But  not  content  with  a simple  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge the  va  1 id i tv  of  any  rule  of  reciprocity  between 
states,  whether  that  rule  De  laid  down  by  the  general 
laiv  of  nations,  or  by  the  special  conditions  of  a 
written  contract,  South  Carolina  has  thought  it  be- 
coming her  character  as  a civilized  community , to 
vent  tier  indignation  upon  one  respeclaole  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  who  ventured  to  undertake  the  sim- 
ple duty  of  entering  her- territory,  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  the  necessary  legal  measures  io  obtain 
an  adjudication  of  this  controversy  in  ihe  lederal 
court,.  She  has  chosen  to  order  his  expi  lsion  from 
it,,  and  lo  accompany  her  order  with  a wilful  misre- 
presentation ol  the  character  in  whicn  tie  came. 

She  has  chosen  to  affix  penalties  to  the  attempted 
performance  of  any  similar  trust  hereafter.  These 
are  facts  which  the  laws  and  recorded  resolutions  of 
her  legislature  place,  beyond  the.  reach  of  denial. — ■ 
Massachusetts  will  notice  them  in  this  connexion 
only  that  the  sketch  of  the  p inciples  and  policy  of 
that  state  may  be  made  more  complete.  One  pur- 
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pose  for  which  Mr  Hoa*-  was  stint  to  S >11  th  Caro 
jinn,  was  to  tost  the  <1  iisposit  ion  of  that  state  to  sub 
mit  to  Ihb  conditions  of  the  eon<:  itutior.  >f  the  Unite 
States — and  it  has  been  fullv  answered.  In  othe 
respects  the  action  that  has  been  had  upon  the  agentj 
is  oT  no  material  consequence.  The  dignity  ol  j 
Massachusetts  can  never  be  tarnished  by  a simple  j 
and  rigid  adherence  to  the  line  of  her  positive  duties. 
Neither  could  it  he  heightened  by  retorting  acts  or 
words  of  impotent  violence  for  an  equally  impotent 
insult. 

There  remains,  however,  one  more  duty  to  be  per- 
formed. However  confident  Massachusetts  may  be 
that  her  preceding  course  has  been  in  every  respect 
justifiable  in  this  controversy,  yet  a decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind  would  seem  to  require 
a brief  recapitulation  of  her  several  acts,  in  order 
that  a full  and  clear  judgment  may  he  formed  as  to  the 
question,  which  of  the  t vo  governments  most  nearly 
follows  the  line  that  Christian  principles,  and  the 
courtesy  of  modern  civilization  would  prescribe. 

If  there  be  any  force,  in  the  concurring  sentiments 
of  all  authorities. upon  the  nature  a"d  end  of  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  principle  more  edear  than  this,  that 
it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  a stale  to  do  every- 
thing within  its  power  licit  may  protect  its  members 
against  wrong.  This  is  a fundamental  principle  of 
the  social  compact.  Massachusetts  could  never  dis- 
regard it,  with  impuni’y  to  her  reputation,  so  long 
as  a path  of  living  light  shall  remain  marked  out  for 
her  in  the  first  part  of  her  own  constitution.  Found- 
ed upon  the  basis  of  equal  rights  among  the  mem- 
bers of  her  society,  it  was  not  for  her  to  be  outdone 
in  earnestness  for  the  defence  against  oppression,  by 
the  government  of  a monarchy,  which  acknowledges 
no  such  equality.  Yet  Great  Britain  had  remon- 
strated against  the  oppressive  character  of  the  laws 
of  South  Ca  rolina , upon  her  subjects,  long  before 
Massachusetts  did,  and,  what  is  more,  she  obtained  a 
suspension  of  their  operation  upon  them,  which  Mas- 
sachusetts has  failed  to  do.  What  the  cause  of  the 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  states  could 
have  been  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  to  point  out.  It 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  conciliatory  temper  of 
the  latter,  which  induced  her  to  hear  for  a time  in 
silence  rather  than  to  hazard  a dispute  with  a sister 
state.  The  citizens  of  the  state,  whose  rights  were 
attacked  early,  remonstrated,  and  were  only  deterred 
from  pursuing  t tie  question  in  the  federal  courts  by 
the  remonsti ances  of  a judge  of  those  courts,  who 
assures  them  that  ttie  evil  complained  of  was  only  tem- 
porary in  its  character,  and  would  be  remedied  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  state  courts  themselves. — 
Such  was  not,  however,  the  result.  Those  courts, 
when  appealed  to,  sustained  the  validity  of  the  laws, 
and  technical  obstacles  defeated  a decision  of  that 
of  the  Untied  States.  But  William  Johnson,  him- 
self a native  and  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and 
then  the  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Union, 
already  alluded  to,  did  not  hesitate,  upon  the  general 
merits  of  the  question,  to  pronounce  the  deckled  opin- 
ion that  the  acts  complained  of  “trampled  on  the 
constitution,”  and  “implied  a direct  attack  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.” 

So  long  as  sentiments  like  those  could  be  heard 
and  tolerated  in  the  heart  of  Carolina  itself,  as  ex- 
pressed by  distinguished  jurists,  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that  these  acts,  originally  the  offspring  to  fear, 
whose  ears  are  always  deaf  to  the  calls  of  humanity 
or  justice,  would  pass  away  with  'he  memory  of  the 
events  that  occasioned  them.  But  fourteen  years 
elapsed.  The  judge  who  had  been  so  candid,  in  ex- 
pressing his  convictions,  was  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  human  action,  and  left  no  eciio  of  his  voice 
behind  him.  And  the  apparent  success  of  Carolina, 
in  maintaining  her  policy,  temp'ed  many  of  her  sis- 
ter states  to  follow  her  example.  A few  of  them, 
whilst  adopting  her  system,  were  careful  to  avoid 
her  errors.  Others  were  less  regardful.  But  it  is 
of  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  that 
Massachusetts  has  the  most  cause  to  complain,  be- 
cause it  is  to  the  ports  of  Charleston  and  New  O;- 
leans  that  her  ships  and  citizens  most  resort.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  that  aggravated  cases  of  wrong,  en- 
dured by  them,  were  occurring  every  year,  it  was 
not  until  1336  that  petitions  were  addressed  to  the 
legislature  invoking  the  interposition  of  the  state. — 
Even  then  the  great  anxiety  to  avoid  any  unpleasant 
collision  with  her  sister  states,  led  her  to  po-tpone 
action  upon  them  for  three  years  more.  But  her 
duty  was  not  the  less  distinctly  laid  down  before  her, 
and  seeing  that  the  perseverance  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  olner  stales  in  their  aggressive  policy  was 
no  longer  to  be  doubted,  she  directed  the  follow- 
ing remonstrance  to  be  recorded  upon  her  statute 
book. 

“Resolves  concerning  certain  lawsof  other  states, 
which  att’ect  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts 

Whereas,  under  the  laws  of  several  states  in  this 


Union,  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  visiting  those  ; 
states  fur  purposes  of  business,  or  driven  thither  by 
misfortune,  often  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
though  guiltless  of  crime,  cast  into  prison,  subjected 
to  onerous  fines,  and  in  many  instances  sold  into  sla- 
very,  th  refnre, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a paramount  duty  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  protect  Hbr  Citizens  in  the  enjoyment  and 
exercise  of  all  the  rights  to  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
citizenship,  they  are  entitled. 

Resolved,  That  this  legislature  hereby  protests 
against  the  laws  in  question,  as  invading  the  sacred 
rights  of  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  as  contrary 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  o nl  in  utter 
derogation  of  that  great  principle  of  the  common 
law.  which  presumes  every  person  to  be  innocent 
until  proved  guilty 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  mane  to  appear,  to  his  satisfaction, 
that  a citizen  of  this  commonwealth  is  imprisoned  in 
another  of  the  United  States,  on  suspicion  of  being  a 
slave,  is  hereby  authorised  to  employ  a suitable  per- 
son, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  procure  the  requisite 
proofs  in  the  case,  to  proceed,  if  necessary  in  the 
opinion  of  the  governor,  to  the  state  where  the  in 
dividual  is  so  imprisoned,  to  lay  the  matter  '■ 
the  proper  authorities,  and  having  obtained  the 
lease  of  the  said  individual,  to  bring  or  cause  him 
be  brought  to  a place  of  safety; and  his  ex-  o!i;  .my 
hereby  empowered  to  draw  his  warrant  on  th 
treasury  of  this  commonwealth,  to  defray  the  expense 
thereof. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  a copy  of  these  resolves  to  the 
executives  of  the  several  states  of  this  Union,  and  to 
each.of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  the  twen- 
ty-sixth congress  of  the  United  States.” 

Such  was  the  first  declaration  of  Massachusetts 
upon  this  subject.  It  recognized  its  own  duty — it 
calmly  and  mildly  remonstrated  against  the  acts  of 
other  states,  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  they  injuri- 
ously affected  the  undeniable  rights  of  its  own  citi- 
zens; it  authorised  measures  to  be  taken  to  relieve 
the  sufferers.  Further  than  this  it  did  not  go.  It 
denounced  no  one,  it  insulted  no  one,  it  threatened 
none.  Respectful  in  language,  and  strictly  defen- 
sive in  its  tone,  it  rested  upon  the  hope  that  some- 
thing would  yet  be  done,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
offending  states,  to  remedy  the  grievances  complain- 
ed ot.  And  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  inform  U, 
it  directed  a transmission  of  the  remonstrance  to  the 
other  stales. 

Three  years  more  were  suffered  to  pass — a period 
of  time  sufficient  to  test  the  effect  of  this  first  re- 
spectful remonstrance.  No  measure  of  relaxation 
was  proposed  in  any  quarter.  The  resolves  remain- 
ed utterly  unheeded.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  continued  to  suffer  as  be- 
fore. And  it  became  manifest  that  new  measures 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  that  the  state 
was  not  disposed  to  surrender,  without  a struggle,  a 
solemn  and  fundamental  principle  of  her  political 
faith.  The  only  course  that  remained  open  was  to 
endeavor  to  bring  the  question  before  the  only  tribu- 
nal competent  to  decide  it,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  confident  expectation  that 
this  might  be  readily  accomplished,  by  simply  as- 
suming responsibility  for  the  expense  of  the  suit,  the 
legislature,  in  the  year  1342,  adopted  the  subjoined 
resolves. 

“Resolves  relating  to  the  imprisonmeul  of  citizens 
of  this  commonwealth  in  other  states: 

Resolved,  That  the  imprisonment  of  any  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  by  the  authority  of  any  other  state  in 
the  Union,  without  the  allegation  of  the  commission 
of  any  crime,  and  solely  on  account  of  his  color,  is 
a gross  violation  of  the  federal  constitution,  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  rational  liberty. 

Resolved,  That  whenevei  his  excellency  the  gover- 
nor shall  be  applied  to  in  h?half  of  any  citizen  im- 
prisoned as  aforesaid,  and  it  shall  appear  to  him,  bv 
representation  under  oath,  made  by  any  creditable 
person,  that  such  citizen,  so  imprisoned,  is  hold  in 
prison  on  account  of  his  color  only,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  governor  forthwith  to  take  all  suitable 
and  proper  measures  to  cause  such  citizen  to  be  dis- 
charged from  his  imprisonment,  and  the  legality  of 
such  imprisonment  to  be  tried  arid  determined  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  his  excellency  *he 
governor  may  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasury  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  defray  any  reasonable  and  ne- 
cessary expenses  thereby  incurred. 

Resolved,  Tnat  h is  excellency  the  governor  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  a copy  of  these  resolves  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  states,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  legislatures  thereof.” 

The  hopes  excited  by  the  adoption  of  this  measure, 
that  the  question  of  the  validity  of  these  laws  might 
be  carried  up  to  the  federal  court  for  adjudication, 


proved  vain,  for  the  reason  that  the  sufferers  undar 
them  could  not  hope  for  any  aid  upon  the  spot,  to 
make  themselves  heard  in  Massachusetts,  through 
the  bats  of  their  prison  house.  Those  of  them  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  attached  to  ships,  prefer- 
red to  follow  them,  rather  than  to  run  the  ri- . >f 
being  detained  to  await  the  result  of  :■  difficult  stilt* 
without  any  protee.tion  from  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
which  they  were,  and  those  who  were,  not  so  forte* 
nate  were  scarcely  likely  to  he  ever  heard  of  again 
as  freemen,  to  make  any  complaint  whats  > ver.  It 
' soon  became  clear  that  another  effm  t was  nece.ssarv, 
of  a different  kind  And  still  obeying  the  clear  ob- 
ligations of  her  constitution,  Massachusetts  once 
i more  went  forward  in  the  cause  of  the  defence  of 
I her  e.e  i7.'-  os.  Upon  the  petition  of  a large  number 
of  in  - resectable  citizens,  that  a new  attempt 
I might  tic  made*  having  for  its  object  the  employment 
I of  high  professional  assistance  in  the  ports  of 
| Charleston  am!  NV.v  Orleans,  in  behalf  of  the  suf» 
j ferers,  and  for  the  sake  of  promoting  a decision  in 
j the  courts  of  the  United  Slates,  the  following  re-* 
i solves  were  adopted  in  1343: 

I “Resolves  relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  citi- 
zens of  th  is  commonwealth  in  other  states: 

Resolved,  That  the  perseverance  of  many  of 
h.  states  in  the  Union  against  all  remon.-irance 
on  t he  part  of  Massachusetts,  in  seizing  arid  impri- 
soning her  citizens,  without  the  allegation  of  any 
crime,  is  calculated  to  weaken  the  confidence  which 
she  has  in  the  good  disposition  ot  those  states  to 
maintain  their  engagement  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  inviolate. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  be  authorised 
to  employ  an  agent  in  the  ports  of  Charleston,  in  S. 
Carolina,  and  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  for  a term 
of  time  not  to  exceed  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  transmitting  accurate  information  re- 
specting the  number  and  the  names  of  citizens  of 
| Massachusetts,  who  have  heretofore  been,  or  may  be, 

! during  the  period  of  his  engagement,  imprisoned 
j without  the  allegation  of  any  crime.  The  said  agent 
! shall  also  be  enabled  to  bring  and  prosecute,  with  the 
' aid  of  counsel,  one  or  more  suits  in  behalf  of  any 
j citizen  that  may  be  so  imprisoned,  at  the  expense  of 
| Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  legal i- 
! ty  of  such  imprisonment  tried  and  determined  upon 
j in  the  supreme  court  of  the  Umted  States. 

I Resolved,  'Chat  his  excellency  the  governor  be  att- 
; thorised  to  draw  his  warrant  to  cover  any  necessary 
! expenses  incurred  in  carrying  into  effect  the  forego- 
ing  resolves,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  audited 
and  allowed  by  the  council,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury.” 

The  object  of  these  resolutions  was  two-fold. — 
First,  to  gather  some  facts,  by  which  a judgment 
might  be  formed,  how  extensive  the  practical  evil, 
sc  far  as  it  affected  citizensof  Massachusetts,  actu- 
ally was.  Secondly,  to  secure  the  long  cherished 
purpose  of  trying  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
these  laws  before  the  constitutional  tribunal.  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  state,  the  gover- 
nor, for  the  time  being,  communicated  with  gcntle- 
ntnen  of  professional  distinction,  residing  in  the  spe- 
cified ports,  and  solicited  them  to  assume  the  trusts 
thus  conferred.  They,  without  exception,  declined 
to  act.  It  became  evident,  that  so  far  as  citizens 
were  concerned,  who  where  under  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  in  their  respective  states,  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  eo  operation.  But,  up  to  this  time, 
the  state  had  interposed  no  direct,  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  d -sign  of  Massachusetts,  nor  had  it 
declared  its  determination  to  resist  it.  One  more 
opening  then  remained,  which  might  lead  to  an  aim- 
cable  result.  The  duty  of  Massachusetts  still  con- 
tinued imperative,  to  leave  no  act  undone  which 
could  yield  a reasonable  hope  of  protection  to  her 
people.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  a citizen 
of  Massachusetts  should  be  sent  at  once  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  promote  an  amicable  appeal 
of  the  controversy  to  the  highest  tribunal  of' the 
Union,  and  to  test  the  disposition  of  South  Caroli- 
na to  continue  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Tins  was  done  bv  one 
further  and  last  act  of  legislation.  In  1844,  a new 
resolve  was  passed  in  these  words: 

“Resolve  concerning  the  imprisonment  of  citi- 
zens of  this  commonwealth  in  other  states. 

Resolved,  I fiat  his  excellency  the  governor,  with 
the  advice,  and  consent  of  the  council,  be  hereby  au- 
thorised 4o  employ  an  agent  for  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, in  South  Carolina,  and  an  agent  for  the  poi  t of 
New  Oilcans,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  reside  in 
-aid  purl,  for  a term  of  time  not  exceeding  one  \ ear 
for  Ihe  purpose  specified  in  the  resolves  relating  to’ 
this  subjecj,  passed  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Match 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  iorty- 
three.  And  that  his  excellency  the  governor  bo 
hereby  authorised  to  draw  his  warrant  to  cover  any 
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necessary  expenses  incurred  in-  carrying  into  effect 
this  or  the  aforementioned  resolves,  after  the  same 
shall,  have  been  audited  and  allowed  by  the  council, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.” 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  this  resolve,  the 
governor  of  the  commonwealth  appointed  Samuel 
Hoar,  a respected  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  the  agent 
for  the  port  of  Charleston,  to  perform  the  duty  spe- 
cifically assuned  him,  and  no  more.  The  gentleman 
repaired  to  Charleston,  endeavored  to  commence  up- 
on his  task;  and,  simply  because  he  attempted  so  to 
do,  was  driven,  by  threats  of  personal  violence  ol  a 
mob,  from  the  territory  of  South  Carolina.  And  the 
legislature  of  that  state  subsequently  sanctioned  the 
act  of  the  people,  by  recording  on  her  statute  book 
an  order  for  the  expulsion,  as  a dangerous  emissary 
of  sedition,  of  this  single,  inoffensive,  unarmed  man. 
And  the  same  legislature  has  passed  a law,  making 
it  a highly  penal  offence  in  any  person,  whether  ci- 
tizen or  stranger,  ever  to  attempt  the  like  again. 

The  pacific  object  of  Massachusetts  was  not  at- 
tained by  this  result,  it  is  true.  But  the  failure  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  sho  wn  to  the  world,  be- 
fore her  duty  was  entirely  fulfilled.  It  is  now  clear, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  South 
Carolina  denies  the  authority  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  annuls  her  obligations  under  it  to- 
wards one  of  her  sister  states,  and  refuses  to  abide 
even  by  the  rules  of  comity  that  govern  the  pacific 
intercourse  of  civilized  communities. 

And  now,  upon  a review  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts,  she  challenges  the  world  to  show  that 
she  has  done  any  act,  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
which  it  was  not  her  indispensable  duty  to  her  citi- 
zens to  do  for  their  protection,  or  which  any  state 
has  a just  right  to  complain  of  her  for  doing.  Nei- 
ther has’ then-  been  a word  placed  upon  her  statute 
book,  which  she  lias  occasion  to  regret.  Her  re- 
monstrance has  been  grave,  respectful,  reasonable. 
Her  measures  have  been  moderate,  strictly  lawful, 
conciliatory,  in  a spirit  of  truth  ami  peace.  Ques- 
tions like  this  must  go  into  the  history  of  the  age — 
they  must  be  finally  tried  by  a standard  which  the 
passions  of  a moment,  however  potent,  will  never 
reach.  Let  posterity  decide  whether  South  Caroli- 
na will  be.  entitled,  with  any  justice,  to  say  thus 
much. 

There  is,  however,  above  and  beyond  all  the  con- 
siderations heretofore  presented,  one  to  which  Mas- 
sachusetts now  earnestly  invokes  the  attention  of  her 
sister  stales.  The  compact  formed  between  them  all, 
by  the  federal  constitution,  is  the  living  and  shining 
testimony  of  the  nineteenth  cernury  to  the  truth  of 
the  theory  of  liberty  with  law.  She  adjures  them 
not  to  favor  any  course  of  action  which  must  uiti 
mately  show  it  a solemn  lie.  She  adjures  them  not 
to  permit  a case  of  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  any  stale  to  find  no  constitutional  /node  of  retires- 
whatsoever.  If  one  of  the  states  constituting  this 
Union,  assume  to  piece  her- elf  in  a hostile  altitude 
to  citizens  of  any  other;  if  she  refuse  to  listen  to  re- 
spectful remonstrance,  long  and  patiently  continued; 
if  she  deny  the  authority  over  her  of  clear  stipula- 
tions in  the  contract  to  which  she  voluntarily  con 
sented;  if  she  set  herself  beyond  the  reach  of  tribu 
nais  specially  appointeu  to  decide  upon  controversies 
between  the  states;  if  she  treat  with  insult  and  con- 
tumely the  bearer  of  a simple  proposal  to  promote 
an  adjudication  of  the  dispute,  and  if  she  threaten 
with  ihe  tenors  of  ttie  law  all  persons  who  seek  to 
repeat  it  hereafter,  then  is  it  plain  that  so  far  as  that 
state  is  concerned,  the  onerous  conditions  of  the  con- 
stitution have  no  longer  any  binding  power  over  her. 
The  congress  of  the  United  States  having  tolerated 
the  doctrine  in  official  form,  that  '-‘they  have  no 
m.ans  of  affording  relief,”  and  that  “the  states  which 
enacted  them  are  alone  competent  to  strike  these 
laws  from  their  statute  book,”  and  the  arm  of  the 
federal  judiciary  having  been  paralized,  in  this  in- 
stance, within  the  territory  of  South  Carolina,  it  ap- 
pears plain  if  the  general  government,  contrary  to 
Us  obvious  duty,  and  to  the  neglect  of  rights  guar- 
anteed by. the  constitution,  should  continue  to  sustain 
the  position  heretofore  assumed  that  Massachusetts, 
and  every  other  state  aggrieved,  will  be  denied  any 
remedy  unless  it  be  by  throwing  herself  back  upon 
the  original  inherent  rights  of  her  citizens  to  defend 
themselves.  It  becomes,  then,  a solemn  question  to 
decide,  whether  South  Carolina,  which  has  wilfully 
and  deliberately  defeated  Massachusetts  of  a legiti- 
mate use  cf  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  compact, 
designed  to  yield  to  the  citizens  of  the  latter  that 
protection  against  wrong  which  they  hav.e  a right  to 
demand,  has  not  voluntarily  forfeited  all  title  to  in- 
sist upon  the  execution,  by  the  citizens  at  Massa- 
chusetts, of  those  other  provisions  by  which  she  pe- 
culiarly benefits?  Massachusetts  reserves  her  deci- 
sion upon  this  point.  Her  obligations  to  the  remain- 
ing states,  and  her  duties  to  herself,  forbids  her  risk- 
m uy  any  hasty  step,  the  liazifd  of  still  greater 


evils  than  those  which  she  desires  to  remedy.  SI'" 
cheerfully  acknowledges  that  patience  under  the  in- 
fliction of  this  gross  and  glaring  wrong,  is  her  present 
duty,  not  towards  South  Carolina,  but  towards  the 
pacific  states.  But  the  same  duty  impels  her, in  the 
most  impressive  form,  to  record  her  protest  against 
the  commission  of  that  wrong.  She  will  follow  no 
example  of  violence  that  maybe  set  to  her.  But  if 
the  assumptions,  for  the  moment  successfully  made 
by  South  Carolina  in  this  instance,  should  be  repeat- 
ed, and  other  states,  deluded  by  'her  example,  should 
insist  upon  the  execution  of  all  the  conditions  of  the 
constitution  advantageous  to  themselves,  whilst  they 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  less  favorable  ones,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  Massachusetts  to  repeat  the 
prediction  of  the  learned  jurist  of  SoutlfCarolina, 
that  ’“retaliation  will  follow,”  and  all  the  other  and 
worse  evils  that  come  in  its  train.  The  most  admi- 
rable form  of  government  which  the  wit  and  patri- 
otism of  man  ever  devised  to  develope  his  energies 
and  to  promote  his  happiness,  must  become  the  vic- 
tim of  his  lawless  passions.  Massachusetts  will  do 
nothing  voluntarily  to  hasten  so  deplorable  a result, 
or  rather  she  will  sacrifice  much  to  avert  it.  But 
she  will  do  her  duty  to  her  people,  whether  in  the 
less  or  the  more  favored  condition  of  society.  She 
will  never  relax  in  her  demand  of  all  the  rights 
which  belong  to  her  as  a state  and  a member  of  the 
Union,  or  in  the  exertion  of  her  utmost  energies  in 
support  of  the  undying  principles  of  justice  and  li- 
berty among  men,  the  base  of  her  social  edifice,  ce- 
mented in  the  blood  of  many  of  its  founders,  as  they 
are  the  pride  and  the  honor  of  modern  civilization. 


STATEMENT  OP  HON • H.  HUBBARD, 


THE  AGENT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TO 
LOUISIANA. 

To  his  excelleecy  George  N.  Briggs,  governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Sin:  I arrived  at  Nesv  Orleans  in  the  night  of  the 
1st  inst.  and  took  lodgings  in  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  on 
the  2d. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  Jacob  Barker,  esq.  call- 
ed on  me,  in  company  with  four;  other  gentlemen, 
whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  persons  of  the  first 
respectability  in  the  city,  and  some  of  them  de- 
scendants of  ancient  French  families;  gen.  Pierre, 
of  the  senate  and  convention,  ex-mayor  Pierre, 

, and  general  Downs.  Mr.  Barker  then  stated 

that  he  received  my  letter,  with  its  inclosure,  through 
the  post  office  that  morning,  and  after  rending  them, 
he  went  immediately  to  confer  with  governor  Mou- 
ton  on  the  subject  referred  to  in  them,  and  found 
him  in  his  office,,  where  the  gentlemen  were.  That 
the  governor  mentioned  that  he  had  received  no 
communication  from  me,  and  hoped  he  should  not 
receive  any;  but  if  he  did  he  should  not  answer  it  or 
acknowledge  my  mission.  That  the  governor  spoke 
of  the  nature  of  the  mission,  the  excitement  produc- 
ed by  it,  and  said  that  he  should  not  mention  the 
agitating_subject  in  his  message  to  the  legislature. 
That  he  wished  him,  (Mr.  Barker),  to  call  on  me, 
and  express  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  go- 
vernor to  me.  That  Mr.  Barker  consented  to  bear 
tbe  message,  if  these  gentlemen  would  accompany 
him,  as  witnesses  to  what  he  should  say.  He  took 
that  precaution  to  prevent  any  evil  surmises,  and  it 
was  perhaps  the  more  expedient,  as  he  had  been 
formerly  suspected  of  abolitionism.  He  then  de- 
sired that  they  would  express  their  concurrence  or 
non-concurrence  with  what  h said.  He  then  expa- 
tiated on  the  sensibility  of  ihe  people  in  the  slave 
states  on  the  sub  ject  of  abolition,  and  particularly  on 
the  police  laws  relative  to  the  introduction  of  free 
colored  persons  into  them.  That  my  presence  in 
the  city  had  caused  great  excitement,  and  the  more, 
as,  after  what  had  transpired  at  Charleston,  it  ap- 
peared like  braving  or  provoking  public  feeling. — 
That  any  action  on  my  mission  would  produce  an 
excitement  the  consequences  of  which  could  not  be 
calculated,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Freuch  po- 
pulation, and  could  not  fail  of  involving  my  personal 
safety,  if  not  life.  That  he  spoke  from  experience, 
as  in  one  instance  a high  excitement  was  produced 
against  him  from  his  .acting  as  attorney  and  counsel 
for  a man  claimed  as  a slave,  but  who  asseried  his 
freedom.  That,  independent  of  considerations  per- 
sonal to  myself,  it  might  be  proper  matter  for  reflec- 
tion, whether  I ought  to  be  instrumental  in  causing 
such  an  excitement  as  my  stay  must  occasion.  That 
the  public  mind  here,  and  in  the  slave  states,  had 
prejudices  connected  with  the  subject  of  slavery, 
though  never  so  unreasonable  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  was  a fact,  and  of  the  greatest  practical  im- 
portance? That  they  would  only  be  removed  by  pub- 
lic discussion  and  information,  whicli  must  operate 
taduallvand  imperceptibly  to  be  succe3sfu — and 


time  was  necessary  to  the  consummation.  He,  there- 
fore, advised  1 should  leave  the  city  immediately, 
and  go  to  Ohio,  a free  state,  and  advise  my  govern- 
ment to  reconsider  the  measure;  or,  if  1 decided  so 
to  advise,  stay  there  until  the  excitement  was  over, 
and  in  ihe  meantime  could  make  use  of  the  public 
press  to  remove  the  prejudices  before  alluded  to. 

He  questioned  the  propriety  of  a mission  from  a 
state  to  a state  in  this  confederacy,  as  though  they 
were  independent  governments.  He  also  aliuded  to 
the  law  against  interfering  against  the  very  law  the 
operation  of  which  my  mission  was  to  contest. 

On  the  other  gentlemen  being  referred  to,  they  all 
concurred  freely. 

I explained  why  I did  not  immediately  communi- 
cate my  arrival,  &c.  to  the  governor — because  I 
wished  first  to  confer  with  Mr.  Barker  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  I might  act  advisedly — as  I was  recom- 
mended by  a most  esteemed , to  make  him 

my  chief  adviser  and  eounse'  I referred  to  the  re- 
solves which  created  the  agency  which  I was  commis- 
sioned to  execute.  That  the  agency  perhaps  was  not 
accurately  understood.  It  was  simply  to  enable  or 
assist  a citizen  of  Massachusetts  to  avail  hnnself  of 
lawful  means  for  his  liberation,  when  imprisoned 
without  accusation  of  any  crime.  In  a government 
of  law,  this  would  seem  not  to  be  offensive  to  any, 
especially  when  done  hj  a state,  acting  .in  pursuance 
of  a fundamental  duty  towards  its  citizens.  The 
first  resolve,  as  appears  by  its  recital,  did  not  pass 
until  remonstrances  had  been  made  in  vainpnor  was 
the  second  passed,  authorising  an  agent  from  that 
state,  until  no  agent  could  be  procured  who  was  a 
resident  in  the  state  so  imprisoning.  There  was, 
therefore,  a two-fold  necessity  for  the  present  agency. 
It  was  not  a mission  to  a stale,  in  its  sovereign  or 
corporate  capacity,  any  more  than  would  be  a com- 
missioner sent  to  take  deeds,  &c. — but  only  a mis- 
sion to  be  executed  within  tbe  limits  of  a state, 
like  any  power  of  attorney  or  commercial  enterprise. 
But  it  should  seem  that  no  umbrage  could  be  taken 
at  the  agency  in  this  case,  as  all  its  transactions  and 
claims  are  submitted  wholly  and  absolutely  to  the 
law,  the  paramount  law,  of  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  executed.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  realize  the 
represented  excitement  among  the  citizens  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  in  consequence  of  amission 
concerning,  at  most,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected, 
only  a few  individuals,  when  its  immense  interest  in 
commerce  is  considered,  for  that  requires  that  free- 
dom should  be  fully  enjoyed. by  all  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  The  subject  of  the  agency  having  been  passed 
upon  by  the  two  legislatures,  and  so  recently  and 
deliberately,  it  would  seem  presumption  in  me  to 
propose  a reconsideration  of  the  measure. 

And  1 further  stated,  and  manifested,  that  my 
mission  had  no  connection  wiih  abolition,  or  slaves, 
or  slavery,  at  the  south.  No  remark  was  made  by 
me  on  the  allusion  to  the  police  law  operating  against 
me,  because  I did  not  know  its  details,  and  it  seemed 
absurd  to  consider  a suit  at  law  as  tbe  proper  means 
of  commencing  and  carrying  it  on,  as  an  infraction 
of  law  or  civil  misdemeanor. 

During  the  interview,  oapt.  Bossiere,  who  went 
passenger  from  New  York,  in  the  packet  with  me 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  resided  and  was  engaged 
in  business,  came  in  and  stated  that  a large  number 
of  persons,  several  hundred  draymen,  &c.  assembled 
last  evening,  f the  2d  mst.)  in  the  second  municipa- 
lity, and  that  speeches  were  made,  urging  and 
threatening,  with  imprecations,  violence  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts agent— to  lynch  him.  That  he  spoke 
with  great  vehemence  against  such  proceeding,  and 
and  his  short  acquaintance  with  the  object  of  in- 
dignation arid  assault,  which  excited  an  influence, 
at  the  time  of  allaying  the  ferment  and  preventing 
action — for  he  was  of  French  extraction,  had  served 
on  the  lakes  and  sea,  at  the  last  war,  and  gave  era 
ployment  to  a great  many  persons  who  were  at  the 
meeting.  He  said  that  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Bar- 
ker, that  my  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 

On  Mr.  Barker  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  with 
him,  leaving  the  room,  he  and  gen.  Pierre  admonish- 
ed me,  if  I staid  in  the  city,  to  make  immediate 
communication  to  the  governor,  and  also  to  the 
mayor,  as  a measure  of  safety. 

After  they  had  retired,  capt.  Bossiere,  with  the 
most  lively  concern  assured  me  he  thought  my  life 
was  in  constant  danger,  and  earnestly  advised  me  to 
lake  passage  immediately  for  Mobile,  and  remain 
there  until  the  legislature  should  meet,  which  would 
be  on  the  next  Monday.  He  referred  to  a young 
gentleman,  who  accompanyed  him  now,  and  was 
also  present  with  him  at  the  mass  meeting  just  men- 
tioned, for  his  opinion,  &c.  and  he  evinced  his  con- 
currence by  his  words  and  tears.  Capt.  Bossiere 
spontaneously  offered  to  hazard  his  life  in  my  de- 
fence, should  I be  assailed. 

The  following  are  copies  of  my  communications 
to  the  gavernor  and  mayor. 
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Or'enns,  at  St,  Louis  Hotel,  January  3.,  1645. 
“Sir — Ills  from  motives  of  the  must  respectful  ami 
conciliatory  nature  that  l inform  you,  as  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  of  my  arrival  here  ns 
an  agenl  in  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  in  pursuance  of  resolves  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  that  state.  I have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  copies  of  the  same,  that  your  ex- 
cellency may,  from  your  inspection  and  const  lera- 
tion,  have  certain  knowledge  of  their  object  and 
provisions,  and  that  they  are  compatible  and  loyal 
to  the  constitution  and  Union.  They  do  not  call  in 
question  any  institution  in  the  state  ot  Louisiana, 
but  simply  and  solely  relate,  to  the  immunities  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  They 
do  not  assumc  any  dictation  whatever  to  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  but  submit  all  action  under  them,  and 
ail  the  rights  claimed,  to  the  paramount  and  govern- 
ing law  in  Louisiana — namely  the  law  of  confedera- 
cy. Your  excellency  will  most  readily  and  heartily 
concur  that  the  immunities,  and  privileges  of  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  regulation  of 
commerce  and  navigation  among  (lie  states,  by  con- 
gress, have  no  conceivable  affinity  to  abolitionism  or 
state  rights.  For  otherwise  the.  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  express  image  and  organ  of 
both!  A monstrous  idea,  against  which  Massachu- 
setts will  contend  as  zealously  and  strenuously  as 
any  of  the  most  gallant  of  her  sister  states.  I am 
persuaded  your  excellency  will  entirely  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  idle,  it  is  absurd,  to  charge  that  state, 
from  any  thing  she  has  ever  said,  or  done,  with  be- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  her  own  authori 
ty,  or  agency,  in  any  of  her  sister  stales,  or  for  an 
infringement  of  their  rights  in  the  confederacy.  No, 
she  is  contending,  and  only  contending  for  a judicial 
trial  and  decision  against  the  infringement,  the  abo- 
lition of  her  own  rights  and  those  of  her  own  citi- 
zens, not  a particle,  not  a jot  of  the  rights  of  other 
states  does  she  aim  or  wish  to  destroy.  She  only 
wants  them  and  herself  to  be  governed  by  the  taw 
of  the  confederacy,  according  to  the  constitution 
and  the  decision  of  the  tribunals  established  by  it, 
Otherwise  she  and  her  citizens  are  outlaws. 

“With  sen'iments  of  the  greatest  respect  and  con- 
sideration, 1 subscribe  myself,  youi  obedient  ser- 
vant, H.  HUBBARD. 

“To  his  excellency  gov.  Mouton.” 

“W.  Orleans,  St-  Louis  Hotel , Jan.  3,  1845. 

Sir-— It  is  from  motives  of  the  most  respectful  and 
conciliatory  nature  that  I inform  you,  os  chief  of 
the  police  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  of  my  arrival 
here  as  an  agent  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  Com 
monwealtii  of  Massachusetts,  in  pursuance  of  re- 
solves passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  state.  1 
transmil  herewith  copies  of  the  same,  that  you  may. 
from  your  inspection,  have  certain  knowledge  of 
their  object  and  provisions,  and  that  they  are  com- 
patible and  loyal  to  the  constitution  and  union:  in- 
asmuch as  they  submit  all  action  under  them,  to 
civil  process  ar.d  judicial  investigation  and  decision, 
they  do  not  seem  liable  to  any  objection  in  a govern- 
ment, where  ttie' judiciary  is  a common  and  ultimate 
abiter  of  legal  rights.  Willi  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  H HUBBARD. 

To  tho  honorable  Mr.  Montague, 

The  mayor  of  Ike  city  of  SMeio  Orleans.” 

Early  Saturday  evening,  (the  4 ! L instant.),  a gen- 
tleman called  at  my  room,  for  the  purpose,  he  said, 
of  having  a confidential  conversation  with  me.  1 
told  him  the  person  present,  (DV.  Houghton),  was 
a friend  of  mine,  arid  therefore  1 should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  hearing  it.  But  he  declined  conversing 
or  remaining,  unless  alone  with  roe.  and  that  gentle- 
man left  the  room.  lie  then  gave  his  name,  and 
said  that  he  came  to  state  certain  fasts  and  circum 
stances  relative  to  the  feelings  and  character  of  the 
citizens,  particularly  the  French,  but  should  offer  no 
opinion  or  advice  relative  to  my  action;  and  I could 
judge,  whether  he  could  be  influenced  by  any  other 
than  motives  of  humanity  towards  me.  But  he 
wished  that  his  r.aine  should  not  be  mentioned  there 
or  elsewhere  by  me.  I expressed  -an  unwillingness 
thus  to  commit  myself  to  a stranger,  until  I had 
heard  what  he  chose  to  communicate,  and  he  must 
confide  in  my  acting  a libera!  part  towards  him.  He 
spoke  of  the  feeelings  of  the  people  concerning  my 
mission — the  great  excitability  of  the  French  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  their  prompt  and  violent  ac- 
tion when  excited.  He  spoke  of  the  mutual  jealousy 
between  the  citizens  and  the  country  planters  and 
country  members  of  the  legislature;  and  that  the  citi- 
zens, to  repel  the  charge  of  supineness  and  indiffer- 
ence, and  because  they  dare  not  confide  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  legislature,  were  determined  that  I should 
» not  be  in  the  city  when  the  legislature  met.  He  said 
if  it  was  known  that  he  had  come  and  given  me  this 


notice  of  mv  danger,  his  life  would  be  in  danger, 
and  again  requested  and  insisted  that  I should  never . 
mention  his  name  any  where. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock,  word  was  brought 
to  mv  room  lha  Mr.  Genois,  recorder  of  the  city, 
wished  to  sec-  me  in  the  parlor.  I immediately  re- j 
paired  thither.  Mr.  Genois  introduced  himself  1 o ; 
me  as  recorder  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Soul  arid  Mr.  ‘ 
Coneau  us  city  officers,  as  i understood.  H • then 
stated  that,  owing  to  circumstances,  he  had  not,  til! 
that  day,  learned  mv  arrival  in  the  city  as  the  Mas-  ! 
sachnsetts  agent.  That  on  his  returning  home  from! 
his  office  this  evening,  he  had  casually  happened  to  , 
be  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  fifteen  gentlemen  | 
who  were  in  conversation  concerning  me.  That 
one  of  them,  and  the  leading  man,  col.  Downs,  said  j 
with  great  rage  and  indignation,  that  I had  been 
warned  to  leave  the  city  the  day  after  my  arrival;  j 
that  my  remaining  showed  that  I meant  to  slay  and  i 
prosecute  my  mission,  in  defiance  of  the  warning 
and  of  the  insulted  feelings  of  the  government  and  ! 
people:  and  with  an  oath,  declared  that  he  “would  j 
go  and  lynch  you.”  Mr.  Genois  averred  that  he  in- 1 
terposed  and  pledged  himself  to  come  and  have  me 
leave  or  promise  to  leave  the  city  immediately. — 
That  he  came  from  the  humane  motive  of  saving 
my  life,  and  no  other;  and  if  he  had  not  engaged  to 
come  and  do  so,  I might  already  have  been  mnrd  r-  1 
ed.  He,  therefore,  warned  me  of  mv  dm,  ■ a : 
called  on  mo  to  promise  to  leave  the  oily  i 
tely,  and  said  unless  I did,  my  life  was  not  safe 
moment.  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Soul  and  Mi . Co. if  i 
for  the  correctness  of  what  he  said,  and  decidedly 
affirmed  it. 

I acknowledge  I could  perceive  no  motive  for  his 
conduct  towards  me  but  humanity,  but  must  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  I did  not  understand  that  trie  gen- 
tleman alluded  to,  who  treated  me  with  so  much 
courtesy,  meant  to  warn  me  to  leave  the  city.  Here 
Mr.  Genois  and  Mr.  Soul  vehemently  interrupted 
me — the  latter  saying  substantially  that  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  talk  about  (he  matter.  A gentleman 
who  was  near  Mr.  Genois.  and  appeared  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  him,  said  in  an  under  tone  to  Mr. 
Genois,  “hear  him,  hear  him;” — which,  on  my  at- 
tempt, to  proceed  and  being  interrupted,  was  repeat- 
ed two  or  three  times  when  I was  allowed  to  say  in 
continuation,  that  they  indeed  mentioned  the  excite- 
ment my  mission  had  occasioned,  and  the  difficulty 
of  fulfilling  it,  but  lelt  the  matter  to  my  discretion. 
But  I would  frankly  admit  that  that,  with  other 
evidences  on  the  subject,  had  started  a train  of  re- 
flections tending  strongly  to  a conviction  of  my  mind, 
that,  circumstances  beyond  my  control,  prevented, 
and  would  prevent,  my  cairying  out  my  mission  to 
any  effect;  but  I could  not  now  slate  that  it  was 
formed,  and  therefore  it  would  be  premature  for  me 
to  say  I would  leave. 

Mr.  Genois,  with  his  associates  then  arose.  He 
advanced  towards  me,  and,  evidently  labored  under 
strong  emotion,  thus  expressed  himself:  “It  was  from 
no  motive  but  that  of  humanity  tnat  I came  to  warn 
you  of  your  danger.  If  you  do  not  promise  L > leave 
the  city  immediately,  your  life  is  not  safe  tin  night; 
and  if  I should  take  you  into  custody,  I coulJ  not 
protect  you,  for  they  would  murder  me  in  a moment; 
and  if  you  stay  hero  another  night  your  life  would 
certainly  be  taken.”  His  associates  confirmed  what 
he  said,  and  they  all  immediately  retired. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  I wrote  the  letter  to  the 
governor,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy — 

“JVe w Orleans,  St.  Louis  Hole!,  Jim.  5,  1845. 

“Sir — My  note  of  the  3d,  sent  by  the  porter,  ‘o 
be  delivered  to  hand,  but  left,  as  he  said,  at  the  po-'.l 
office,  was  not  received,  if  at  all,  by  your  excellency, 
till  the  morning  of  the  4th.  Your  excellency  '-ill 
do  me  the  favor  to  say,  on  any  proper  occasion,  that 
I did  not  trouble  you  with  any  thing  concerning 
myself  personally.  Nor  have  I communicated  to 
any  one  out  of  this  city  nor  in  it,  any  expression, 
stated  to  have  been  uttered  by  any  of  its  citizens, 
threatening  mv  personal  safety.  So  that,  had  it 
been  fatally  executed,  it  had,  for  all  me,  died  with 
me.  I confess  to  your  excellency,  I have  never  for 
an  instant,  felt  any  trepidation  or  alarm.  1 have 
ever  been  convinced,  that  there  was  a conservative 
sense  and  sentiment  in  every  portion  of  our  great 
community;  and  we  all  feel  that  even  the  smallest 
thread  of  life  .helps  to  make  up  an  irrefragable  mural 
bond  of  union.  Then,  str,  how  clearly  did  1 see  a 
high  moral  influence — which  must  pervade  and  pro 
vail  in  this  city — in  the  courteous,  humane,  anil 
even  delicate  manner,  m which  her  citizens  of  the 
first  respectability,  conveyed  their  sentiments  re 
specting  my  agency  and  the  excitement  it  occasion- 
ed. 1 could  not  refrain  expressing^hese  sentiments 
to  your  excellency  on  reading  the  editorial  in  the 
Picayune  of  this  moning,  concerning  conduct  to- 
wards me  and  my  agency.  Temper  and  moderation 
will  enable  parlies  to  agree,  to  differ, — to  acquiesce 


in  a necessity  that  cannot  be  conquered;  and  they 
evince  a determination,  and  a conviction  of  right, 
that,  nothing  ei*e  can — they  are  fruitful  of  peace, 
which  is  the  end  of  strife.  With  great  respect  and 
consideration,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  MUB1URD.” 

“Postscript. — Your  excellency  will  please  not 
understau  I me  as  agreeing  to  my  having  expressed 
a determination,  to  remain  here  until  the  legislature 
assembles,  (with  the  View  mentioned  in  the  Picay- 
une). 1 have  no  recollection  of  saying  or  thinking 
so.  But  f have  said,  that  on  being  convinced  that 
the  mission  must  be  fruitless  and  of  course  produce 
only  a useless  excitement,  I would  decline  actin'*-  at 
all,  and  remove  all  cause  of  excitement,  so  far  as  it 
was  occasioned  by  my  presence,  provided  [ was  left 
free  to  act  voluntarily.  And  so  I frankly  avow  to 
■your  excellency;  and  further,  that  ( am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  mission  must  be  fruitless,  and  will 
occasion  useless  excitement,  and  1 shall  prepare  im- 
mediately to  leave,  ami  return  my  commission  to  the 
source  from  which  it  originated.” 

At  the  time  which  was  about  noon,  that  Doctor 
Houghton  was  stepping  from  the  hotel  into  the  street, 
to  bear  the  letter  to  the  governor,  a gentleman  whom 
I had  before  seen,  and  who  had  been  long  settled  in 
Louisiana,  and  had  held  high  public  offices,  as  l 
ha  I been  informed,  entered.  On  my  mentionin'--  the 
ff-in-.r,  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  full  and  ex- 
I ' - if — and  especially  as  the  people,  or  citizens, 
.in  re  then  collecting  on  account  of  rn_v  agency,  of 
which  fact  he  came  for  the  purpose  of  giving  me 
notice.  I invited  him  to  my  room,  but  he  declined 
doing  so,  and  said  he  should  he  unsafe  if  it  was 
known  th  it  he  h id  given  me  the  notice,  or  if  he  was 
seen  with  me.  He  farther  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  my  safety  required  that  I should  leave  the  city 

without  delay;  in  fine,  that  I h id  no  time  to  spare. 

Dr.  Houghton,  whose  life  had  been  threatened,  as 
a friend'to  the  emis-ary,  expressing  Ins  most  decided 
opinion  in  concurrence  on  both  points,  determined 
my  mind.  I therefore  made  that  full  and  explicit 
declaratioh  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  and  set 
about  acting  accordingly.  Settling  my  bills,  and 
otherwise  preparing-  to  leave  my  lodgings,  1 followed 
my  baggage  to  the  steamboat  James  Alidison,  for 
Cincinnati,  and  engaged  my  passage.  I left  sooner 

than  I should  have  done  but  for  this  interview but 

without  that,  to  have  remained  in  the  city  over 
night,  afteiy  the  notice  given  me,  by  Messrs.  Genois, 
Soul,  and  Gatineau, .could  not  possibly  have  rendered 
any  direct  service  to  the  cause  I was  sent  to  ad- 
vance. 

But,  sir,  independent  of  considerations  of  personal 
safety,  at.  that  juncture,  I was  then  fully  convinced 
and  aui,  on  subsequent  reli.ee, Uenf- -fortified  in  the 
conviction,  that  nothing  could  be  effectually  done  by 
me  in  the  agency  with  which  i was  charged.  To 
characterize  I he  mission  as  inefficient  and  unsafe 
affords  but  a vague  and  imperfect  representation  of 
its  impracticability  and  insecurity.  A case  occur- 
ring, calling  lor  the  agency  to  be"  put  into  practical 
operation,  would  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm  to  arrest 
the  agent,  and  all  proceedings.  No  known  witness 
in  favor  ot  a prosecution  by  the  agent,  would  be 
safe;  or  if  so,  reliable.  No  counsel,  residing  in  New 
Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  would  have  engaged  in  behalf 
of  a free  colored  person,  entering  within  the  limits  of 
the  state,  against  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the  stale. 

1 do  not  refer  to  the  resolve  introduced  into  the  le- 
gislator at.  its  present  session,  making  the  interfer- 
ence in  favor  of  .i.  -.h  a person  a penitentiary  offence 
— for  they  do  not  create  a new  legal  offence,  but  only 
denounce  a new  punishment;  but  were  it  otherwise  • 
public  sentiment,  or  the  moboeracy,  would  supply 
the  deficiency  of  the  law.  The  law,  the  government 
and  the  people  of  Louisiana  were,  and  are,  against 
the  mission.  It  was,  therefore,  Ironi  a feeling,  an 
indignant  feeling,  that  a commission  conferring  more 
of  the  power  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
was  alone  sufficient  for  the  exigency,  which  caused 
me  to  make  use  of  the  language  in  my  last  commu- 
nication to  the  governor  of  Louisiana,- that  I would 
“return  mv  commissi  m to  the  source  from  which 
it  originated.”  Because  it  was  impossible  to  do  the 
most  lawful  and  humane  service  I was  sent  to  per- 
form, or  to  stay  in  the  proper  and  designated  place 
for  its  performance,  with  any  safety  to  ,-ny  person  or 
liie,  or  than  of  any  one  who  should  assist  or  hold  in- 
tercourse iv, ti;  me,  was  what  determined  me  to  has- 
ten home  to  resign  a sinecure  which,  for  its  cause, 
s RR  anomaly,  and,  b it  for  one  other  instance,  with- 
out a parallel  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world. 

1,  therefore,  respectfully  tender  the  resignation  of 
my  commission,  and  subscribe  myself  your  faithful 
and  obedient  servant,  H.  HUBBARD. 

To  lus  excellency  George  N.  Briggs. 

Note — The  words  in  italics  were  added  forex- 
plicitness,  on  (he  advice  of  the  pers  m,  after  referred 

to. 
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C KI  si  O JIICL  E, 


Right  of  .search.  A London  paper  ot  the  3d  inst' 
states  i hat  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  was  hourly  expected 
from  Paris,  charged  with  a mission  in  relation  to  “the 
right  of  search.’’ 

Texas  annexation.  The  debate  in  the  U.  States  se- 
nate is  now  . f intense  interest.  Yesterday  Mr.  Mer- 
rick. the  retiring' senator  from  Maryland,  who  has  here- 
tonne  generally  acted  with  the  vvhigs,  made  a speech  in 
favor  of  annexation.  The  prevailing  impression  to  day 
is,  mat  the  annexation  resolutions  will  pass  the  senate, 
yet  there  is  still  a doubt. 

Texas.  Galveston  dates  to  the  8th  instant  are  re- 
ceived. The  Galveston  News  of  (hat  date  intimates 
that  if  Colonel  Benton’s  bill  is  passed  by  the  U.  States 
senate,  "ever;  true  Texian  will  reject  it  with  comempt 
and  indignaiton.” 

Previous  accounts  had  asserted  that  through  the  agen- 
cy of  Mr.  Donalds  i.i,  ...tr  charge  at  Texas,  the  difference 
bi  tween  Pros:.:.  tit  .1  i ies  and  (5  m.  Duff  Green  had  been 
adjusted.  The  News  of  the  7tii  instant,  says  ill  n,  there 
isa  rumor  afloat,  Irom  the  eat  of  government,  to  the  effect 
that  General  Dull’  Green  lias  been  harshly  treated  by 
the  executive  ,4  Texas.  No  particulars  arc  given. 


Most  of  the  pork  sent  east  (in  hogs)  is  shipped  from 
Boston  to  Liverpool,  fresh.  By  tins  process  it  is  admit- 
ted at  a very  moderate  duty,  and  pays  handsomely- 

Bank  of  Wisconsin.  A final  decision  has  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  exploded  bank  of  Wisconsin.  The 
charter  of  the  bank  is  entirely  forfeited,  and  Alexander 
I Irwin,  Esq. , of  Gr.eu  Bay,  has  been  appointed  per- 
manent receiver  of  th-  institution. 

Specie.  The  receipts  of  specie  last  week  at  N.  York 
was  tij>73,o00,  which  rather  exceeded  the  amount  taken 
out  by  the  packets  of  the  week  to  Europe. 

Stocks.  A letter  from  New  York  says:  "The  slock 
market  is  very  achve,  and  a very  wild  speculative  feeling 
is  shown.  Offers  are  made  for  large  qualities  of  stock 
at  2 and  3'per  cent,  above  the  ruling  cash  price  for  St) 
days  time.” 

Cotton.  The  British  ministry  have  unquestionably 
decided  to  abolish  their  import  duty  on  cotton.  Prices 
remain  steady.  • Liv  -rpool,  January  11.  Uplands  4|; 
do.  Mobile  4j;  do.  O : us  4g; — the  same  as  on  the  4th. 


Sales  of  the  wee. 4 £8.000  baLs,  mostly  to  the  trade 
Imports  of  the  week  71.000  bales. 

The  Manchester  trade  brisk,  at  prices  slightly  improv- 
ed. 

Later.  The  steamer  Hibernia,  with  dates  to  the  4th 
inst.,  brings  intelligence  that  prices  remain  steady, — 
sales  to  the  trade  almost  exclusively,— -stock  in  the  hands 
Speculators  touch  very 


North  California.  ,The  New  Yotk  Sun  learns  by 
a letter  received  in  Boston  that  Northern  California,  one 

of  the  states  ot  the  Mexican  republic,  was  revolution--!  of  consumers  lower  than  usual. 

Jzed  on  the  14 ih  of  November  last,  and  the  Mexican  cautiously, 
governor,  Gen.  Micheltorena,  shut  up  in  the  little  fort  at  j The  N.  Y.  Express  of  Thursday  evening  says:  ‘Tri- 
Monterey.  I vate  letters  give  a more  favorable  accout  of  the  cotton 

n,  p , . ■ , , , , , ! market  than  the  printed  statements.  These  advices 

ItiE  Presidents  Mansion.  A singular  debate  and  . have  ralher  st  reng  iiCn  d 0ur  marker,  and  holders  area 
.course  of  proceedings  occurred  in  the  house  of  represen- 1 lm|e  lirfner.  Sev=ral  parcels  have  been  sold  to-day  at 
tauves  this  week  upon  the  clause  of  the  general  appro-  ; j-(  jj  „ K 

priaiini!  bill  for  repairs  ami  furniture  for  the  president’s  ] ‘ ' 

mansion.  Some  oi  the  party  in  majority  refused  to  in-  j Iron  trade.  The  price  of  iron  has  advanced  consi- 
ciir  t te  re:-poiisi:i;liiy  ot  voting  what  was  considered  mi  • derably  in  England,  owing  to  immense  orders  from  all 
adequate  sum  lor  the  purpose,  otheis  refused  to  vote  f>r.  parls  0f  Europe  for  rati  road  iron.  All  the  iron  works 
tuc  appropriation  at  all,  uniess  a decent  on  . as  inserted.  are  enivloved. 

At  one  time  the  appropriation  was  entirely  negatived. — j ‘ ,T,  : " 3 

! ■ 1 o.  I iie  Abolitioist. 


It  owed  its  success  ultimately  to  voles 
side  of  the  house,  The  Madisonian  iiov 


Calvin  Fairbank,  on  being  brought 
to  trial  last  week  at  Lexington,  Ivy.  for  abducting  sla  ves, 
plead  guiily  to  ail  three  ot  the  indictments,  and  threw 
hunself  upon  tire  clemency  ot  the  jury.  The  jury  re 


from  the  other 
however,  drills  ra- 
ther harshly  in  the  annexed  paragraph,  with  the  '‘semi- 
savages  in  the  country,”  and  ‘ barbarians  in  congress,'" 
for  their  votes. 

Oili'ial  Journal,  as  follows 

“■Too  bad.  The  appropriation  of  $20,000  (which  would  i 
not  be  more  than  half  enough)  to  renovate  the  presiden 
tad  mansion,  and  put  it  in  a comfortable  and  dece  t I the  ngin “of ' 'way  thrmigiuiiiat  siateTrVVhe^nl.'onthe 
co.idmoti,  befitting  me  eh,  t magistrate  of  ibis  great  ii.t- 1 ohio,  There  /re  so  fm„y  restnciions  however  in  its 
tieii,  has  been  sevei.il  tunes  ujectea  in  the  house  of  ie- 1 p10 visions,  that  it  is  very  probable  the  railroad  company 
preseutanyesl  vVe  are  aware  that  there  is  a c,ass  of  ( 'vill  nol  a(|cept  ,.f  lhe  boon. 


It  wa  - st:  a'e  e language  ct  nattily,  for  an  I turned  a vet  diet  of  ii  ye  scats  to  the  pent  enliary  on  eauu 
■ ' ' | indictment— do  years  in  all! 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  On  the  19th  inst. 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  finally  passed  an  act,  granting 


We  are.  aware  that  there 

semi  savages  in  the  country,  who,  because  Jltey  live  in 
dirty  huts  themselves,  would  be  ready  to  censure  the  re- 
presentative who  would  vote  to  place  the  president  in  a 
belter  condition  than  their  own;  but  we  never  supposed 
they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  intimidate  ami  de- 
grade tiny  member  of  congress  down  to  the. r own  lev 


The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  considering 
a bill  which  authorises,  the  extension  of  the  road  to 
Pittsburg.  They  propose  to  attach  some  provisions  to 
the  r bill  also.  The  U.  S.  Gazette  says:  “We  learn  that 
Ilit:  board  of  trade  of  this  city,  deem  dial  such  a grant 
by  the  legislature  ought  to  be  attended  with  a condition, 
that  Pennsylvania  shall  have  a right  to  connect  with  the 
road  at  some  point  in  Maryland,  or  Virginia,  or  in  both 
states. 


cl. 

We  hope  the  president  elect,  if  he  should  be  comp  lied 
to  furnish  the  house  at  his  ow.n  expense,  will  never  [ e - 
mitt  any  of  those  barbarians  in  congress  to  place  their 
knees  under  his  mahjgany. 

Business  circles.  A quiet,  vvh  ilesotne  business,  fee 
from  speculations,  as  is  evinced  by  the  steadiness  of 
prices  ot  produce  and  merchandize  of  all  kind,  has  been 
observable  for  a considerable  lime,  both  here  and  abroad. 

We  observe  no  alteration  in  quotations,  ex  ;ept  of  stocks, 
and  they  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  scariduious  prac- 
tices oi  gambling  parried  on  in  them  in  the  larger  cutes. 

Stocks  and  lottery  tickets  are  substituted  for,  or  rather 
added  t , die  taro  table,  and  families  are  ruined  every 

week  in  .heir  vortex.  Several  interesting  cases  are  men-  i „ , f ,, 

, i ij  : . « i , —y  , equnea  L>y  tuc  coniutin  / toi  U.&  purpjsc.  ib 

tjoned  in  IjicKneli’d  last  Reporter*  One,  a yenfleman  t,  >tc.u  ,•  \ i;.,  „ ,u 

. i . ; / r r\ i I lev  asli  tiid  state  Iq  wuiVl  t J i g liciio  on  the 

wle,  retired  no  tong  since  on  a fortune  of  S2UJ, 0.W  - j £ s0  fur  us  t0  c-nab|e  lhe  c.,mpany  to  obtain  the  rc- 
tempred  into  stocn  operations  as  the  term  is, -and  is  | Wi;  fuadg.  No  ncw  invo:v,  J nt  yo{  the 


Boston.  During  he  year  1844  there  was  built  in 
Boston  1,132  houses  j in  ivist  Boston  295;  and  in  South 
! Boston  197— making  u total  of  1,(125  houses,  and  an  ex- 
cess over  the  year  1843  of  507  houses. 

! The  Chesapeake  and,  Ohio  canal.  The  house  of 
| delegates  ol  Maryland  have  been  all  this  week  occtipi 
| ed  in  the  discussion  of  a bill  proposed  for  the  cumple 
! turn  ol  the  canal  to  Cumberland.  1 1 is  a matter  of  the 
i deepest  in  crest  to  the  state.  Tite  sum  agreed  upon  as 

$1,701), Out). 


now  penniless. 


The  spring  trade  is  commencing.  Some  of  the  dis- 
t.ml  merchants  have  reached  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  will 
lirtd  an  ample  supply  ol  goods  well  assorted,  and  at  us 
cheap  rates  as  they  ever  have  been  purchased. 


posed. 


state  is  pro- 


Tiie  Cherokees.  John  Ross,  principal  chief,  Rich- 
ard Taylor,  John  Looney.  William  S.  Coodey,  Aaron 
’ |.  Price,  Moses  Daniel,  T.  Walker,  and  John  Spears'; 
have  t.een  aj  anted  a delegation  I y the  national  court- 
Revenue  al  the  N.  York  custom  house  for  the  first,  six  j cal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and*,  directed  to  proceed  to 
weeks  ol  184-1,  was  2,495,073  this  city  without  delay,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a 

Do  first  six  weeks  of  1815  1,832,333  i tr.  -.tv  that  will  embrace  and  settle  all  matters  which  are 

- o.ien  between  lix.ir  pcoii'i-  anti  the  government  of  the 

D. (Terence  602,745;  United  States.  These  matters,  (says  the  Cherokee  Ad- 

Trade,  N.  Y.  During  the  thirty-six  hours,  connnenc- 1 v0<;;ltp’)  aUl0,,Sh  m li,t!e  Jc¥lt  comparatively  to  that 
ing  on  Saturday  nmrnmq  last,  and  ending  on  Monday,  i governtnen -greu  , powerlul,  and  vveu.ny  as  ehe  ts- 
at  noon,  no  ie  s than  84  vessels  . mered  the  pm  t of  New  ' 0 incalculable  moment  m tuc  Cherokees  They 

York-a  larger  numuer  than  was  ever  known  to  anive  i °.fluct  "ot  lh^^t  pecumary  m erest,  but  a, so 

before  in  the  same  tin  e-  Of  this  number  12Vcrc  slops, ! *ose  mt.rnatcfy  connected  with  then  being  and  p-  " 
12  barques,  26  brigs,  and  31  schooner: 


The  N.  York  correspondent  of  the  North  American, 
writes  on  the  18th  inst:  “The  arrivals  continue  huge,  and 
amount  since  my  last  t > 31  sail,  made  up  of  3 ships,  .3 
barques,  8 brigs,  and  17  schooners.  The  duties  paid  a; 
ilm  entrances  at  the  custom  house  to-day  have  been 
$184,000 — a larger  sum  than  tin:  whole  of  last  week. — 

'I  he  import n>;  ms  of  the  spring  will  be  very  large  The  j 
freight  list  of  the  Hottingeur  is  £'2000,  and  the  Oneida 
large  in  proportion.’’ 

IvloxEV  market.  The  pressure  for  money  at  N.  York 
h is  been  it  .ts  complained  of  this  week,  and  noti  s at  very 
s..ort  dates  are  now  done  at  six  per  cent,  again. 

The  Madison  Indiana  Courier,  states  thatthe  western 
lit r tiers  have  not  received  by  over  one  million  of  dollars 
a;  much  lor  pork  this  season,  us  they  did  last. 


perity,  and  are  such  as  justice,  integrity,  and  humanity 
require  should  meet  with  prompt  settlement. 

Nat.  Int. 

Heavy  contract.  The  Pottsville,  Pa.  Emporium  of 
the  loth  inst.,  announces  that  Messrs.  Lcssig,  Collins, 
DttlTaer.  Kearns,  and  Gayiicr,  have  contracted  for  sixty 
miles  of  the  Morris  ca  tut  enlargement,  in  New  Jersey. 

Deaths.  At  New  York,  during  the  last  week,  130,  of 
which  if  were  by  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia , last  week  114,  of  which  31  were  un- 
der one  year,  3 were  persons  of  color;  17  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

Al  Baltimore,  48,  of  which  9 were  under  one  year  of 
age;  5 were  Iree  colored,  and  2 slaves;  12  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

Tiic  Rev.  John  iV l ta,  the.  projector  of  the  beauti 


full  watholic  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  Balti. 
mote,  departed  this  life  on  the  17th  instant,  and  his  ro 
mains  now  repose  beneath  that  monument  of  his  active 
piety,  watered  by  the  tears  of  thousands  lhai  will  lone* 
remember  him. 

^a^eer  Fink,  midshipman  of  the  U.  S.  navy, 
a t niladelphta  on  the  15th  inst , a victim  to  temporary 
derangement. 

The  electro  magnetic  Telegraph,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  is  no  longer  in  operation,  the  ap- 
piopriation  first  made  by  congress  having  been  exhaust- 
ed.. it  is  impossible  that  the  session  will  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  some  action  to  forwarn  this  great  inven- 
tion. 4 (ie  New  Tori,  rs  are  busy  constructing  a line  to 
c^neet  “up  town”  with  “down  town.”  Washington 
snould  be  connected  with  Boston  by  the  time  congress 
meets  again. 

A motion  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Kennedy,  on 
Ihursday  last,  to  insert  $8,000  for  keeping  up  the  tele- 
graph between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  in  the  gener- 
al appropriation  bill  then  before  the  house,  after  same  op- 
position, was  finally  adopted. 

Flour.  London,  Feb.  3d.  1000  bbls.  U.  S.  flour  have 

been  sold  at  19s.  for  export,  while  Canada  is  not  worth 
over  2G.-\  to  27s.  per  bid.  free. 

Liverpool,  Feb.  3.  Flour  in  bond  continues  dull  at 
lbsal7s.,  and  sour  I4sal5s  per  bbl. 

JnsP®c tions  of  the  week  at  Baltimore  6867  bbls.,  and 
263  half  bbls.  Prices.  431  lor  choice  brands. 

Elections  for  county  officers,  are  now  going  on  in 
the  state  oi  New  York.  The  whigs  assert  that  so  far, 
they  gait)  on  the  last  falls  election.  The  Native  Ameri- 
cans ol  the  city  of  New  York  have  nominated  Mr.  Har- 
per for  mayor. 

1 he  Packet  Shits,  United  Stales,  and  England,  left 
Liverpool  about  the  1st  December  for  New  York,  with 
valuable  Cargoes,  and  have  not  since  been  heard  from. — 

1 he  ship  Coromandb  from  Liverpool  for  Boston,  with  a 
cargo  insured  in  Boston  at  $200, Out),  sprung  a ieak  at  sea 
and  was  abandoded  on  the  11th  ult. 

•The  Princeton,  U.  S.  steamer,  whose  experiments  of 
the  Enccson  propellers  was  represented  to  be  so  con- 
clusively triumphant,  we  see  was  to  leave  New  Yorn  on 
the  20th  for  Norfolk,  to  go  into  dock,  and  substitute  Mr. 
Stevens’  old  contrivance.  How  is  this? 

Queen  Victoria,  is  said  to  be  again  in  that  condition 
“ta  which  ladies  wish  to  be,  who  love  their  lords.”  The 
British  public  may  exclaim, 

“What!  will  the  line  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom; 
We’ll  see.  no  more! — and  yet.’’ 

According  to  private  letters  from  Berlin,  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  will  pay  a visit  to  the  German  courts 
at  an  early  day. 

The  Randolph  will  case.  The  will  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoke,  after  another  long  trial  in  the  courts 
of  Virginia,  and  another  verdict  in  fnvor  of  the  will  of 
1821,  has  at  length  been  settled  by  compromise.  His 
slaves, iabovit  380  in  number,  arc  liberated,  &,  receive  $30- 
OOOwages  for  this  year’s  wages.  The  remainder  of  the  es- 
tate, estimated  at  $100,000  to  $125  000  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  two  of  which  fall  to  St.  George  Randolph,  a 
nephew,  one  to  li.  St.  George  Tucker,  one  to  Judga 
Beverly  Tucker,  and  the  remaining  fifth  to  the  children 
of  Judge  Coulter  and  Mir.  Bryan. 

Sheep.  A prospect  of  wool  in  the  west.  A sale  of  a 
flock  of  thorough  bred  Saxony  sheep  was  recently  made 
at  Medina,  Ohio;  bucks  brought  from  $10  to$50each, 
and  the  ew  es  from  $5  to  $30.  ] t is  estimated  that  about 
74.000  sheep  have  been  taken  to  the  western  suites  the 
past  season. 

The  sun,  not  the  press,  but  the  real  luminary 'itself, 
has  upon  its  disk  nt  present  a dark  spot,  estimated  to  he 
ten  thousand  miles  in  dimension.  It  was  firs1  o'  sewed 
on  the  13th  inst.,  near  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun.  It  is 
now  near  the  centre.  Five  other  smaller  spots  arc  dis- 
cernible. On  the  loth  er  January  fifteen  spots  could 
be  distinguished  on  the  suns  dish.  They  are  believed  to 
aper'atufes  -in  the  sun’s  luminous  atmosphere. 

Steamboat  disasters.  It  appears  from  a repor*  ie" 
ceniiy  made  by  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  t°  t lie 
l,o, me  of  representatives,  that  from  i he  year  1830  to  PlO, 
eighty  vessels  were  lost  by  explosions  of  steamboi!61'8* 
a tie!  seven  hundred  and  eighty  persons  were  killed,  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety  six  wounded  by  these  disasters, 
during  the  same  period  of  time, — ten  years, — twenty  five 
vesseis  were  destroyed  by  lire,  and  two  hundred  and  fif 
ty  five  lives  lost. 

Valentines.  Between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  these  missiles  of  the  wicked  little  blind  deity, 
were  deposited  in  he  New  Yotk  post  office  on  the  14th 
inst.  By  the  aid  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  extra  penny 
posts  fur  the  day,  some  fifteen  thousand  of  them  were 
delivered.  The  price  demanded  for  these  ptelty  affairs 
in  the  fancy  stores  varied  from  live  cents  to  eigluy  dol- 
lars, according  to. style! 

The  New  Yotk  American  says — “45,000  valentines 
have  been  delivered  by  the  post  office  in  this  ci’y,  arm 
still  they  pour  in — a perfect  inundation  of  sentiment.” 

Yankee  enterprise.  A company  of  Bostonians  have 
established  extensive  rope  walks  at  the  port  ol  Manilla 
in  the  East  Indies,  which  are  worked  by  steam  power. 

The  two  comets,  were  in  conjunction  on  the  18th  inst. 

, t a distance  of  only  1 from  each  other! 
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THE  GREAT  QUESTION. 


Annexation  of  Texas.  The  most  intense  anxiety 
has  pervaded  the  public  mind  for /he  last  three  weeks,  and 
up  to  the  time  at  which  we  go  to  press  with  this  num- 
ber,Jevery  moment  : <J ; I s fresh  incident  to  the  topic. — 
For  two  weeks  t he  United  States  senate  chamber  has 
been  the  focus.  Upon  that  body  the  great  question  de- 
volved. Daily  even'  avenue  to  its  chamber  was  cram- 
med by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Foreign 
ministers,  agen  s,  and  officers,  of  all  departments  o!  the 
government  were  there — citizens  and  strangers— male 
and  female.  All  seemed  impressed  with  the  gravity  and 
importance  of  the  question.  The  debate,  for  talent  and 
eloquence,  as  a whole,  has  seldom  had  its  equal,  certain- 
ly never  has  been  surpassed  in  either  house  of  congress. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  result,— how  the  vote  would  be, 
up  to  the  last  moment,  served  to  call  out  on  each  side, 
the  utmost  strength  of  intellect  and  ardor.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  struggle  the  ma- 
jority wavered  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other 
more  than  once.  Notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  the  leading  parlizans  of  Governor  Wright,  of 
New  York,  in  favnr  of  passing  the  resolutions,  and  the 
consequent  calculation  upon  the  vote  of  both  senators 
from  that  state,  and  no:  withstanding  the  defection  ofone 
of  the  Maryland  senators,  (Mr.  Merrick,)  from  the  whig 
ranks,  which  for  some  days  seemed  to  have  turned  the 
scale  in  favor  of  the  resolutions  from  the  house,  it  was 
finally  ascertained  th.v  a majority  could  not  be  obtained 
without  the  friend-,  ol  hose  resolutions  would  consent  to 
a modification  to  suit.  Col.  Benton’s  views.  Mr.  Bagby, 
one  of  the  senators  from  Alabama,  though  in  favor  of 
annexation,  refused  his  sanction  to  its  accomplishment 
by  mere  legislative  resolution.  He  insisted  upon  pre- 
serving the  treaty  making  prerogative  of  the  senate- 

The  resolution  as  it  passed  the  house  and  was  now 
before  the  senate,  was  in  the  following  words: 

Resolved  by  Ike  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  Ahiuricu  in  congress  assembled,  That 
congress  doth  couserruthat  the  territory  properly  includ- 
ed within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the  republic  of 
Texas,  maybe  erected  into  a new  state,  to  be  called  the 
State  of  Texas,  with  a repuhli  m . form  of  government,  to 
he  adopted  by  the  people  of  s od  republic,  by  deputies  in 
convention  assembled,  with  th>  consent  of  the  existing 
government,  in  order  that  the  same  may  he  adnritied  as 
one  of  the  states  of  this  Uni  <n 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  foregoing 
consent  of  congress  i given  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions, t rid  with  the  following  guarantees,  to  wit: 

First.  Said  slate  to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  adjust- 
ment by  this  government  of  all  questions  of  boundary 
that  may  arise  with  other  governments;  arid  the  consti- 
tution thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adop- 
tion by  the  people  of  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  laid  before  congress  for  its  final  action,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six. 

Second.  Said  slate,  when  admitted  into  the  Union, 
after  ceding  to  the  United  Sta'es  all  mines  minerals,  salt 
lakes,  and  springs,  and  also  all  public  edifices,  fortifica- 
tions barracks,  ports  a.nd  harbors,  navy,  and  navy  yards, 
do-  ks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  all  other  pro- 
perty and  means  pertaining  to  the  public  defence  be- 
longing to  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the 
public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  end  dues  of  every  kind  which 
litav  b-.'ong  to,  or  he  due  and  owing  said  republic;  and 
shall  also  retain  all  tire  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands 
lying  within  its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  debts  and  liabilities  of  suit!  republic  of  Texas;  and 
the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  said  debts 
and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as-said  state  may  direct; 
but  in  no  event  are  said  debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  New  states,  of  convenient  size,  and  having 
sufficient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of 
said  state,  be  formed  out  of  (he  territory  thereof,  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  constitution.  And  such  slates  as  may  be  formed 
out  ol' that  portio  i d said  territory  lying  south  of  36° 
30  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  shall  he  admitted  into  tile  Union, 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state  ask- 
ing admission  may  desire. 

A proposition  was  now  made  by  Mr.  Walker,  to 
amend  the  above  resolutions,  by  adding  the  following: 

And  be.it  further  resolved  That  if  the  president  o ? the 
United  States  shall,  in  his  judgment  and  discretion, 
deem  it  most  advisable,  instead  of  proceeding  to  submit 
the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  republic  of  Texas  as  an 
overture  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  fur  admission, 
to  negotiate  with  that  republic;  then — 

Be  it  resolved,  'that  a stale,  lobe  formed  out  of  the 
present  republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  and  boun- 
daries, and  with  uvo  representatives  in  congress,  until 
the  next,  apportionment  of  representation, 'shall  bo  ad- 
mitted into  -he  Union,  by  virtue  of  this  act  on  an  equal 
Vel.  XVJI  Sig  28. 


footing  with  the  existing  states,  as  sonn  as  the  terms 
and  condition  of  such  admission,  and  the  cession  of  the 
remaining  Texan  territory  to  the  United  States  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  governments  of  Texas  and  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  missions  and 
negotiations,  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admission 
and  cession,  either  by  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  tlio  sen- 
ate, or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  two  houses  of 
congress,  as  the  president  may  direct. 

After  taking  a recess,  the  senate  met  at  6 o’  . lock,  to 
determine  the  quesiion.  On  nnnoucing  the  question 
on  Mr.  Walker’s  amendment,  Mr.  Foster  proposed  an 
amendment  thereto,  which  was  rejected,  ayes  18,  lines  33. 

Mr.  Archer  then  proposed  an  amendment  directing 
the  president  to  open  negotiations  with  Texas  for  its 
annexation  to  the  union.  This  svas  lost  by  a tie  vote,  26 
to  26. 

Mr.  Walker’s  amendment  then  came  up,  and  on  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  and  were  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Alien,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Dickinson, 
Dtx,  Fairfield.  Hannegan,  Haywood,  Henderson,  fin- 
ger, Johnson,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Merrick,  Niles,  Sem- 
ple, Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tatppan,  Walker,  Woodbury — 27. 

NAYS — Messrs,  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davton, 
Evans.  Foster,  Francis,  Huntington,  Jarnagtn,  Man- 
gutn,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives, 
Simmons.  Upham,  White,  Woodbridge — 25. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  ordering  the  joint 
resolution,  as  thus  amended,  to  a third  reading.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  again  called,  and  each  member 
voting  as  above,  the  result  was  the  same — ayes  27, 
nays  25. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time,  amidst  a pro- 
found silence,  without  the  yeas  and  nays  being  called 
for,  AND  PASSED. 

It  will  be  observed  that  every  member  of  the  senate 
was  present  and  voted  on  the  occasion. 

The  house  had  now  to  pass  upon  the  amendment. 

Various  expedients  were  resorted  to  by  the  opponents 
of  annexation  in  the  house  of  representatives  when  the 
amendments  of  the  senate  to  the  bill  came  up  for  consi- 
deration on  the  next  day,  to  stave  off  the  question,  but  a 
decided  majority  remained  inflexibly  bent  upon  con- 
summating the  bill  before  adjourning  on  Friday.  By  six- 
o’clock  in  the  evening  they  arrived  at  the  final  quesiion 
upon  the  amendments,  which  were  adopted,  ayes  132, 
nays  76.  The  bill  now  only  requires  the  signature  of 
President  Tyler  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Cue  hundred 
guns  front  the  Capitol  Hill  immediately  announced  the 
triumph  of  Annexation. 


very  or  slave  representation  from  any  part  of  the 
claims  or  conditions  of  admission,  Texas,  with  their 
consent,  can  never  be  admitted. 

5.  Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be 
requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the  preceding  report 
and  resolves  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  several  senators  and  representatives  in  congress, 
from  this  commonwealth,  and  the  governors  of  the 
several  states. 

The  United  States  senate,  classified.  U.  S.  sen- 
iors are  elected  for  six  years.  The  body  is  divided  into 
three  equal  classes,  the  members  of  one  of  which 
have  to  be  chosen  every  second  year.  By  this  process 
we  insure  that  two  thirds  of  the  conservative  branch 
of  the  legislature  shall  be  men  not  entirely  new  to 
the  duties  of  legislation.  Experience  is  of  quite  as 
much  importance  in  law-making  as  in  any  other  of 
the  several  duties. 

The  classification  was  in  the  first  instance  made 
by  lot,  but  remains  permanent  after  once  cast;  va- 
cancies being  always  filled  for  the  residue  of  a term. 

There  remains  to  be  considerable  speculation  as 
to  the  stale  of  political  parties  in  the  senate  which 
will  come  into  power  on  the  4th  of  March  1845  — 
Exercising  as  this  body  does  a part  of  the  executive, 
anti  of  the  treaty  making  powers,  as  advisers  of  the 
president,  the  preponderance  of  party  in  the  body  is 
of  more  than  usual  interest,  in  the  present  crisis. 

The  senate  for  the  two  years  terminating  the  31 
March  1845,  was  composed  of  52  members,  of  which 
twenty-eight  irere  Whigs  and  twenty-four  Locos.— 
Of  Ute  class  comprising  one  third  of  the  body,  17 
members  whose  terms  then  expired,  13  were  whigs, 
and  4 were  locos.  Eight  whigs  and  six  locos  have 
been  elected  to  succeed  them  so  far,  and  three  remain 
to  be  chosen,  one  each  from  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Indiana.  Not  counting  those,  the  senate  on  the  4th 
of  March  will  be  composed  of  24  whigs  and  25  locos. 

The  following  list  shows  their  classification. 

Eighteen  senators  icliose  terms  expire  in  1847. 

Whigs  12.  Democrats  6. 

George  Evans,  Maine.  Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H. 

D.  E Huger,  S.  C. 

Dixon  II.  Lewis,  Ala. 

R.  J.  Walker,  Miss. 

James  Semple,  Illinois. 
Chester  Ashley,  Ark. 


j 1.  C.  Bales,  Mass 
j J F.  Simmons,  R.  I. 

J.  W.  Miller,  N.  J. 

T.  Clayton,  Delaware. 

W.  S. Archer,  Va. 

W.P.  Mangum,  N.  C. 

J.  M.  Berrien,  Georgia. 

A.  Barrow,  Louisiana. 

S.  Jarnagtn,  Tenn. 

J.  T.  Morehead,  Ken. 

W.  Woodbridge,  Mich. 

Seventeen  senators  whose  terms  expire  in  1849. 


Whigs  4. 
Win.  Upham,  Vt. 
J.  A.  Pearce,  Md. 


Massachusetts  on  annexing  Texas.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  passed  by  the  house  oi  represen- 
tatives also  passed  the  senate  of  that  state  on  the  18th 
February  by  a unanimous  vole. 

RESOLUTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 

1.  Resolved.  That  Massachusetts  has  never  delega- 

ted the  power  to  admit  into  the  Union  states  or  ter- 
ritories, without  or  beyond  the  original  territory  of  H.  Johnson,  La. 
the  states  and  territories  belonging  to  the  Union,  at ; J.  J.  Crittenden,  Ky. 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  j 
and  that  in  whatever  manner  the  consent  of  Massa-  j 
chusetts  may  have  beeff  given  or  inferred  to  the  ad-  i 
mission  of  the  states  already,  by  general  consent,  form-  j 
ing  part  of  the  Union  from  such  territory;  the  admis-  I 
sion  of  such  states,  in  the  judgment  of  Massachu- | 
setts,  forms  no  precedent  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  : 
and  can  never  be  interpreted  to  rest  on  powers  gran-  ' 
ted  in  the  constitution.  | 

2.  Resolved  That  there  has  hitherto  been  no  prece- 
dent of  an  admission  of  a foreign  state  or  foreign  ter- 
ritory into  the  Union  by  legislation.  And  as  the 

powers  of  legisiationjjranled  in  the  constitution  of  | Reverdy  Johnson,  Md. 
the  United  States,  to  congress, do  notembrace  a case  ; John  M.  Clayton,  Del. 
of  the  admission  of  a foreign  state  or  foreign  territo-  ! Daniel  Webster,  Mass. 
iy,  by  legislation,  into  the  Union,  such  alt  act  of  ad-  Thomas  Corwin,  Ohio, 
mission  would  have  no  binding  force  whatever  on  the  | Samuel  S.  Prentiss,  Vt. 
people  of  Massachusetts.  | Jabez  W.  Huntington,  Conn. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  power  never  having  been  i William  L.  Dayton,  N.  J. 

Recapitulation 


Democrats  13. 

C.  G.  Atherton,  N.  H 
J.  M.  Niles,  Conn. 

John  A.  Dix.  N.  Y. 
James  Buchanan,  Pa. 
W.  H.  Haywood,  N.  C. 
G.  McDuffie,  S.  C. 

W.  T.  Colquitt,  Geo. 

A.  P.  Bagby,  Ala. 

W illiam  Allen,  Ohio. 

E.  A.  Hannegan,  Ind. 
Sydney  Breese,  Illinois. 

D.  R.  Atchinson,  Mo. 
A.  H.  Sevier,  Arkansas. 

Fourteen  senators  whose  terms  expire  in  1851* 


Whigs. 

Albert  C.  Greene, 


R.  I 


Democrats. 
Thos.  H.  Benton,  Mo. 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  Pa. 
John  Fairfielci,  Me. 
Jesse  Speight,  Miss. 

D.  S.  Dickinson,  N. 
Lewis  Cass,  Michigan. 


Class  of  1841 — 7 
“ 1843—9 

’•  1845—51 


-#Three  vacancies. 


If  higs. 

12 

4 

8 


granted  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  to  admit 
into  the  Union  states  and  territories  not  within  the  j 
same  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  remains  ! 
with  the  people — and  can  only  be  exercised  in  such 
way  and  manner  as  the  people  shall  hereafter  desig- 
nate and  appoint. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  ! 
never  consent  to  use  the  powers  reserved  to  them-  I 

selves,  to  admit  Texas,  or  any  other  state  or  territo-  j Thus  it  appears  that  as  constituted  on  the  4ih  of 
ry  now  without  the  Union,  on  any  other  basis  than  1 March  1845,  the  new  administration  under  preside.. t 
the  perfect  < quality  of  freemen;  and  that,  while  sla-,  Polk  will  have  a majority  of  rue  in  the  United  States 


Dm. 

G 

13 

6 

25 


40 
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senate,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  government  vvil1 
be  in  political  harmony.  Elections  most  intervene 
in  Virginia. Tennessee,  arid  Indiana  before  the  vacan- 
cies will  be  filled  from  those  states.  Should  those 
elections  result  in  the  manner  the  most  sanguine  of 
the  whigs  have  any  right  to  anticipate,  judging  from 
recent  elections,  Virginia  would  send  a loco  and 
Tennessee  and  Indiana  Mould  send  whigs. 

This  would  make  a lie,  26  of  each  party,  and  the 
vice  president,  Mr.  Dallas,  vvoufd  have  the  cast- 
ing vote. 

But  the  equality  in  the  body  would  be  temporary. 
Two  new  states  about  to  take  rank  in  the  Union, 
Iowa  and  Florida,  who:e  senators  if  they  take 
seals  in  the  congress  which  will  assemble  next  win- 
ter, will  in  all  probability  add  four  new  members  to 
the  dominant  party,  and  give  a decided  predomi- 
nance in  that  body. 

African  slave  trade— President's  message. 

To  the  senate  and 

House,  of  representatives  of  ttie  U.  States: 

I transmit,  herewith,  for  the  information  of  con- 
gress, copies  of  certain  despatches  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Wise,  ourerivoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Brazil,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slave  trade,  developing  the  means  used 
and  the  devices  resorted  to,  in  order  to  evade  existing 
enactments  upon  that  subject. 

Anxiously  desirous  as  are  the  United  Stales  to  sup- 
press a traffic  so  revolting  to  humanity,  in  the  efforts 
to  accomplish  which  they  have  been  the  pioneers  of 
c iv  ibzed  states,  it  cannot  but  be  a subject  of  the  most 
profound  regret,  that  any  portion  of  our  citizens 
should  be  found  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  sub- 
jects of  other  powers,  in  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  their  o«  n government;  thereby  subjecting  to  sus- 
picion and  to  the  hazard  of  disgrace  the  flag 
of  their  oan  country.  It  is  true  that  this  traffic  is 
carried  on  altogether  in  foreign ‘ports,  and  that  our 
own  coasts  are  free  from  ils  pollution.  But  the 
crime  remains  the  same  wherever  perpetrated;  and 
there  are  many  circumstances  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  some  of  our  citizens  are  deeply  involved  in  its 
guilt.  The  mode  and  manner  of  carrying  on  this 
trade  are  clearly  and  fearlessly  set  forth  in  the  ac 
company  ing  documents;  and  it  would  seem  that  a 
regular  system  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
thwarting  the  policy  and  evading  the  penalties  of  our 
laws.  American  vessels,  with  the  knowledge,  as  there 
are  good  reasons  to  believe,  of  Ihe  owners  arid  mas- 
ters, are  chartered  or  rather  purchased  by  notorious 
slave-dealers  in  Brazil,  aided  by  English  brokers  and 
capitalists,  with  this  intent.  The  vessel  is  only  nominal- 
ly chartered  also  much  per  month,  while,  in  truth,  it 
is  actually  sold,  to  be  delivered  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, tiie  charter  party  binding  the  owners,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  take  cn  board,  as  passengers,  a new  crew  in 
Brazil,  who,  when  delivered  on  the  coast,  are  to 


consideration,  as  they  will  receive,  I doubt  not,  that  Vegetable  food — Grain,  fruits,  biscuit, 


of  the  British  government. 

If  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  whether  any  other 
measures  than  those  now  existing,  are  necessary  to 
give  grealer  efficacy  to  the  just  and  humane  policy 
of  our  laws,  which  already  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Africa  of  slaves  captured  at  sea  by  American 
cruisers.  From  time  to  time  provision  has  been 
marie  by  this  government  for  their  comfortable  sup- 
port and  maintenance  during  a limited  period  after 
their  restoration,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  liberal  policy  has  not  been  adopted  by  Great 
Britain.  As  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  it 
has  adopted,  is  calculated  rather  to  perpetuate  than 
to  suppress  the  trade,  by  enlisting  very  large  inter- 
ests in  its  favor.  Merchants  and  capitalists  furnish 
the  means  for  carrying  it  on;  manufactures  for  which 
tjje  negroes  are  exchanged  are  the  products  of  her 
workshps;  the  slaves,  when  captured,  instead  of  be 
ing  relurned  back  to  their  homes,  are  transferred  lo 
her  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  made 
the  means  of  swelling  the  amount  of  their  products, 
by  a system  of  apprenticeship  for  a term  of  years, 
and  the  officers  and  crew  who  capture  the  vessel,  re- 
ceive on  the  whole  number  of  slaves  so  many  pounds 
sterling  per  capita , by  way  of  bounty. 

It  musl  be  obvious,  that  while  these  large  interests 
are  enlisted  in  favor  of  its  continuance,  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suppress  the  nefarious 
traffic,  and  that  its  results  would  be  in  effect  but  a 
continuance  of-  the  slave  trade  of  another  and  more 
cruel  form ; for  it  can  be  but  a matter  of  little  differ- 
ence with  the  African,  whether  he  is  torn  from  his 
country  and  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  as  a slave, 
in  trie  regular  course  of  the  trade,  or  captured  by  a 
cruiser,  transported  to  the  same  place  and  made  to 
perform  the  same  labor  under  the  name  of  an  appren- 
tice; which  is  at  present  the  praclical  operation  ol 
the  policy  adopted. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  Britannic  majesty’s  gov- 
ernment, will  upon  a review  of  all  the  circumstan- 
ces stated  in  these  despatches,  adopt  more  efficient 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade  which  she 
has  so  iong  attempted  to  put  down,  with,  as  yet,  so 
little  success,  and  more  consonant  wiih  the  original 
policy  of  restoring  the  captured  African  lo  his  home. 

JOHN.  TYLER. 

Washington,  Feb.  19,  1845. 


See.  (cxcepl  flour,) 

Flour, 

Tobacco, 

Cotton, 

Manufactures — Cotton,  piece  goods, 
Soap  and  candles, 
Snuff  and  tobacco. 
Lead, 


Total, 

Value  of  exports  of  foreign 
merchandise, 

Value  of  imports  into  the 
ending  June  30,  1845. 

Free  of  duty, 

Ad  valorem  duties,  / 
Specific  duties 


10.529,328 
6.759.483 
8,397  255 
54,063,504 
2,898  780 
619,544 
536.600 
595,238 

5,99,715,179 


11,527,248 
United  Slates  for  the  year 

$24,766,881 

52,351,291 

31,352,863 


$108,434,935 

Number  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  which 
cleared  from  ports  in  the  United  States  during  the 


year  ending  June  30, 
Vessels. 

1844. 

Tons. 

CREWS. 

Men. 

Boys, 

American 

8.343 

2,010,924 

99.300 

3,108 

Foreign 

5,500 

906,814 

55,075 

964 

Total 

Of  which  to 

13,813 

2,917,738 

154,375 

4,072 

Cuba 

1,296 

232  206 

10,827 

161 

England 

897 

504,329 

17,553 

244 

British  W.  1. 

1,031 

150,355 

7,609 

i90 

Canada 

4,566 

978,229 

67,448 

2,848 

Brazil 

233 

48,066 

2,226 

41 

Vessels  which  entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period. 


American 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

8,148 

5,577 

Tons. 

1,977,438 

916,992 

Men. 

97,459 

55,848 

Boys. 

3,421 

1,004 

13,725 

Of  the  foreign  vessels 

2,894,430  153,407 
which  entered,  were 

4,425 

British 

5,030 

766.747 

49.168 

956 

Hanseatic 

155 

52,669 

2,239 

19 

Swedish 

110 

34,706 

1,353 

4 

French 

55 

17,257 

760 

10 

STATES  OF  THE  IT  NT  O N, 


Rhode  Island.  Governor  Dorr's  case.  The  Pro- 
vidence Republican  Herald  says:  “The  counsel  for 
i Gov.  Dorr  have  received  official  information  from 
Washington  that  the  writ  of  error  in  his  case  has 
been  granted  by  the  supreme  court.” 

Kentucky.  The  legislature  ended  its  annual  ses- 
sion on  the  10th  inst.  A day  or  two  before  the  ad- 


naviehte  her  hack  to  the  ports  of  Brazil  with  her  . ...  -u  ,,  e ,, 

, , ri  i ,!.•  , ,,  , : lournment,  the  nomination  by  the  governor  ot  the 

cargo  o slaves.  Under  this  agreement,  the  vesse  , nr  , v.  r , i, ,r 


clears  from  the  United  States  for  some  port  in  Great 


Hon.  J-ohn 


White  (now  a 
and  late 


member  of  the  house  of 
of  that  body)  to 


Of  the  exports  and  imports  from  the  various  states, 
we  enumerate  the  following: 


Britain,  where  a cargo  of  merchandise,  known  as  iePresentatives,  anc*  jale  i-peake 

’ b ’ d:be  judge  of  the  nineteenth  judicial  district  ot  the 

1 lcan  'state  was  confirmed  by  a large  majority.  A doubt 
was  expressed,  in  debate'  in  tiie  senate,  whether  Mr. 


“coast  goods”  designed  especially  for  the 
trade,  is  purchased,  shipped,  and  consigned,  together 
,,  ilh  the  vessel  either  to  the  slave,  dealer  himself  or 
to  his  agents  or  accomplices  iri  Brazil.  On  her  ar- 
rival a crew  is  put  on  board  as  passengers,  and  the  ves- 
sel and  cargo  consigned  to  an  equally  guilty  factor  or 
agent  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  unlawful 
purpose,  originally  designed,  is  finally  consummated. 
The  merchandise  is  exchanged  for  slaves — the  vessel 
is  deli\ ei  i d up — her  name  obliterated,  her  papers 
destroyed,  fier  American  crew  discharged,  lo  be  pro 
\ided  for  by  the  charterers,  and  the  new  or  passenger 
crew  put  m command  to  carry  back  its  miserable 
freight  to  the  first  contrivers  of  the  voyage,  or  their 
employees  in  Brazil- 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Vessels. 

Maine 

$1,176,135 

$570,824 

1257 

Massachusetts 

9,096,286 

20.296,000 

2356 

New  York 

32,861,540 

65,079,516 

5791 

Pennsylvania 

3,535.256 

7.217,267 

453 

Maryland 

5,133,166 

3,917,750 

457 

Virginia 

2,942.279 

267,654 

236 

South  Carolina 

7,433,282 

1,131,525 

397 

Georgia 

4,283,805 

305,634 

168 

Alabama 

9,907,654 

442,818 

220 

Louisiana 

30,498  307 

7,826,789 

1001 

While  would  accept  the  appointment 

Tennessee.  Manufactories.  The  cotton  and  wool 
factory  of  Allison,  Morgan  St  Co.,  a‘.  Lebanon*  in 
i Tennessee,  although  yet  in  its  infancy,  consumes  an- 
i nually  six  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  ana  $10,000 
! worth  of  wool.  There  are  also  at  Lebanon  two 
I bagging  factories,  which  consumed  about  $10,001) 
worth  of  hemp.  The  statistics ,of  tiie  different  fac- 
tories in  this  state  would  form  an  important  item  in 
the  domestic  history  .of  the  state,  as  shewing  to  what 
I extent  manufuclur one  of  the  great  elements  of 
national  prosperity,  are  encouraged.  The  editor  of 


Illinois.  Official  returns  of  the  votes  for  presi- 
dential electors  in  Illinois  are  at  length  received. 
The  number  of  votes  given  for  each  candidate,  is  as 
follows: 


During  the  whole  progress  of  this  tortuous  enter-  . the  Lebanon  Chronicle  is  very  properly  urging  the 
piise  it  is  possible  that  neither  the  American  crew  i people  of  Wilson  county  to  the  culture  of  cotton 
original  1>  enlisted,  nor  the  passenger  crew  pat  on  | and  hemp,  and  the  raising  of  wool;  to  tiie  two  lat- 
in  the  Brazilian  ports,  are  aware  ot  the  nature  of  ■ t|le  county  seems  to  be  well  adapted. 

[J\"aslivitle  Whig. 

TRADE  AND  OOMMEB6B. 


Wliigs. 

Democrats’ 

Smith 

45,750 

Cavarly 

58,599 

Lincoln 

45,757 

Wood 

58.700 

Gillespie 

45,790 

Alien 

58,627 

Webb 

4r  . fo9 

French 

58,604 

Linder 

4:  ,7->5 

Richardson 

58,504 

J.  J.  Brown 

45, . u4 

Dement 

58.602 

Wilkins 

45.302 

Arnold 

58,605 

Sweet 

45,682 

Calhoun 

58.605 

Wm.  Brown 

45,757 

Purple 

58,469 

9)411,404 

9)527.415 

45,712 

58  602 

45,712 

the  voyage,  and  yet  it  is  on  these  principally , igno- 
rant, if  not  innocent,  that  the  penalties  of  the  law 
a inflicted;  while  the  guilty  contrivers,  the  char- 

terns,  brokers,  owners,  and  masters — in  short  all  who  ! ; . _ 

are  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  crime  arid  its  re-  i Commerce  and  navigation.  The  annua!  report 
ward.-,  for  the  most  part  escape  unpunished.  j ol  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  commerce  and 

It  will  be  seen  from  examinations  which  have  re- ! navigation  of  the  UniteJ  states,  was  presented  in 
cently  taken  place  at  Rio,  that  the  subjects  of  her  both  houses  of  congress  on  Saturday.  The  Wash- 
Brilaniuc  Majesty,  as  well  as  our  own  citizens,  are  j mgton  Constitution  makes  the  following  abstract  of 


deepU  implicated  in  1 1 . i - inhuman  traffic.  British  lac 
tors  and  agents,  while  they  supply  Amea  with  Brit- 
ish labncsiu  exchange  tor  slaves,  are  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  the  abuse  of  the  American  flag,  and  the 
sm-geslions  contained  in  ihe  letter  of  Mr.  Wise, 
(vwmse  judicious  and  zealous  efforts  in  ihe  matte;, 
caimoi  be  loo  highly  commended,)  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  Bi  rush  envoy,  as  to  the  best  mode  oi 


suppressing  the  evil,  deserve  your  most  deliberate  j cattle,  &c. 


some  of  ils  leading  items: 

Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  domestic  exports 
from  the  United  Slates  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1844. 
Products  of  the  sea — Fish,  oil,  whalebone, 
arid  sperm  candles,  $3,350,501 

OiT ho  forest — Skins,  furs,  lumber,  pot 
! and  pear!  ashes,  naval  slores,  &e.  5,808,712 

OT  animals— Meats,  hides,  butter,  cheese, 


Average  loco  majority  12,890 

The  highest  abolition  vote  was  3,439,  and  the  low- 
est 3,430. 

Trie  vote  of  one  precinct  in  Gal  lalin  county  was 
not  returned.  Had  it  been,  the  vote  of  the  county 
would  have  stood — Clay  ‘433,  Polk  1246.  Majority 
813.  As  given  above,  the  majority  is  only  709. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  CON GJfcESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

February  20.  The  chair  laid, before  the  senate  a 
message  from  President  Tyler  in  answer  to  tneir  re- 
solution of  the  11th  December,  staling  that  me  in- 
formation therein  called  fur,  in  relation  to  the  Qre- 
! gon  negotiation,  cannot  be  communicated  without 
6,149,379  ' prejudice  to  ihe  public  service. 
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Mr.  Claijton,  presented  the  joint  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Delaware  protesting  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Ckoale , presented  a memorial  from  Erie  coun- 
ty, New  York,  praying  that  Canada  may  be  annexed 
simultaneously  with  Texas. 

Mr.  .Atchison,  presented  the  memorial  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Missouri,  praying  that  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Iowa  may  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
northern  of  Missouri,  before  being  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Archer,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
reported  for  indefinite  postponement  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  Mexico. 

A resolution  to  print  5,000  extra  copies  of  Mr. 
Cushing’s  Chinese  correspondence  was  reported  by 
Mr.  Simmons. 

French  claims.  The  bill  providing  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  French 
spoliations  prior  to  1800  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  spoke  in  opposition  to  it.  He  thought 
the  claims  were  voided  by  their  antiquity  &c.,  and 
objected  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  mode  of  ta- 
king evidence  &c. 

Mr.  Choate  replied  that  the  bill  provided  that  no 
holder  of  a claim  should  receive  more  than  he  had 
paid  for  it.  Nearly  all  the  claims  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  original  claimants  or  their  defendants.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  opinion  in  the  argument  against 
the  claimants  arising  from  the  antiquity  of  the  claims, 
or  any  lapse  in  the  prosecution  of  these  claims. — 
F rom  1800  to  1818  they  were  constantly  before  con- 
gress. The  claimants  were  always  before  congress 
by  their  representatives,  but  from  1818,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  afterwards,  the  state  of  the  country  was 
unfavorable  to  the  consideration  of  these  claims;  the 
treasury  was  empty:  yet  in  1818,  although  an  unfa- 
vorable report  was  made,  that  report  was  not  acqui- 
esced in.  They  memorialized  congress  again  in  1832 
and  1824.  It  was  not  until  1827  that  the  claimants  fully 
understood  the  strength  of  their  claims.  The  in- 
structions and  journals  of  the  commissioners  who 
had  negotiated  the  treaty  with  France  in  1800  were 
first  published  in  1827,  and  the  public  mind  then  for 
the  first  tune  saw  that  these  claims  had  been  aban- 
doned as  against  France,  in  consequence  and  as  a set- 
off against  claims  which  France  had  against  this 
country,  and  which  she  then  abondoned.  It  is  not  to 
congiess  alone  that  these  claimants  have  appealed, 
but  they  have  also  filed  their  claims  with  the  proper 
department  of  the  government,  the  state  department; 
and  there  they  may  be  found,  619  cases  docketed 
and  pigeon-holed  and  covered  with  cobwebs,  a mel- 
ancholy proof  of  the  tardy  administration  of  justice 

The  claimants  w re  not  few;  there  were  1 Oil  in- 
dividuals interested  in  this  bill,  more  than  900  of 
whom  claim  in  their  own  right,  and  more  than  400 
are  yet  alive  of  the  original  claimants.  He  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  a single  speculator  in  the 
number.  He  did  not  think  (he  objections  of  the  ho- 
norable senator  from  South  Carolina,  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  the  commission,  well  founded 
anu  he  thought  the  course  prescribed  to  them  was 
such  as  had  always  been  adopted  by  similar  commis- 
sions. 

Mr.  McDuffie  rejoined  that  the  claims  lodged  in 
the  state  department  were  filed  against  the  French 
government,  and  not  against  their  own  government. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  these  claims  in  congress 
before  1837.  He  did  not  say  any  thing  against  the 
claims  on  the  ground  of  the  laps,e  of  time,  but  from 
the  want  of  evidence  in  their  favor  before  congress, 
and  the  presumptive  evidence  against  them  afforded 
by  the  adverse  reports  of  congress. 

Mr.  Archer  assured  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina -that  lie  could  furnish  him  with  more  evidence  in 
favor  of  these  claims,  which  had  come  before  him  in 
the  shape  of  petitions  and  memorials,  than  he  would 
choose  (he  imagined)  to  examine.  It  had  been  ask- 
ed, where  are  the  claimants?  His  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts fMr.  Sates)  had  told  him  that  one  was  in 
a poor  house  in  that  state,  driven  there  very  proba- 
bly by  the  non-settlement  of  this  claim.  It  was  ask- 
ed where  was  the  evidence?  Why,  the  petitioners 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  produce  their  evidence,  and  to 
have  a fair  judicial  decision.  Again,  where  are  the 
safeguards  against  fraud?  The  amount  of  claims  is 
the-amountof  compensation  is 
$j, 000, 009.  Hero  was  the  strongest  of  all  safe- 
guards. A jl  ttie  claimants,  from  a principle  of  self- 
interest,  will  be  guards  against  each  other.  What 
is  the  evidence  to  be  adduced?  It  is  the  evidence  of 
our  own  slate  archives;  the  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try; the  highest  of  all  evidence— the  treaties  of  our 
own  government. 

Mr.  Benton  wished  to  speak  upon  the  question  be- 


the  consideration  of  the  order  of  the  day,  and  he 
moved  to  defer  the  further  consideratian  of  this  bill 
until  to-morrow. 

The  subject  was  passed  over  for  the  present. 

Texas.  Mr.  Colquitt,  of  Ga.,  addressed  the  senate 
in  favor  of  the  joint  resolutions  from  the  house  to 
annex  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Simmons,  of  R.  I.,  followed  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  having  concluded,  the  further  debate  was 
deferred  until  to-morrow. 

A message  from  the  president  expressed  his  rea- 
sons far  dissenting  to  the  bill  passed  respecting  re- 
specting revenue  cutters  and  steamers. 

The  seriate  adjourned. 

February  21.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  spe- 
cial order,  viz:  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas  will 
each  day  hereafter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  the  instructions  to  and 
correspondence  of  Gen’l  R Jones,  Col.  Mason,  and 
C.  M.  Butler,  were  called  for. 

be  debated  from  12  M.  instead  of  atl  P.  M., 

Texas.  Mr.  Simmons  resumed  his  remarks  com- 
menced on  yesterday  against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  resolutions,  and  against  jeoparding  the  peace  of 
the  country  by  annexation  at  all. 

Mr.  Merrick,  of  Md.,  then  followed.  Mr.  M.  said 
he  had  labored  long  and  earnestly  to  arrive  at  a cor- 
rect view  of  the  question  before  the  senate;  but  he 
was  afraid  the  conclusions  he  had  arrived  at,  and  the 
opinions  he  should  declare,  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  his  friends  on  that  floor. 

He  argued  that  the  constitution  gave  to  congress 
the  power  to  annex  Texas  into  the  Union  in  'the 
mode  now  proposed  and  under  discussion.  He  quot- 
ed very  largely  from  an  argument  of  Luther  Martin 
in  favor  of  the  opinions  he  was  advocating.  He  de- 
nied the  paramount  authority  of  the  treaty-making 
power;  it  was  merely  an  auxiliary,  a subordinate 
power,  granted  not  to  control  or  abridge  the  power 
of  other  branches  ot  the  government,  but  to  aid  and 
assist  them.  The  great  object  in  establishing  the 
treaty-making  power  was  to  provide  for  secrecy,  se- 
curity, and  despatch  in  the  prosecution  of  negotia 
tiotis  with  foreign  governments,  and  not  any  desire  to 
prevent  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  congress. 
The  treaty-making  power  was  not  necessary  to  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  now  before  the  senate,  nor 
would  it  be  infringed  by  its  adoption. 

The  joint  resolution  on  the  table  was  not  a treaty, 
nor  would  the  passage  of  it  by  the  senate  be  an  in 
fringement  of  the  constitution  either  in  the  letter  or 
spirit;  but  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  the  government  from  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitution to  the  present  moment. 

Nature  had  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  annexing 
Texas  to  the  Union.  No  one  could  look  upon  the 
map  of  Texas  without  perceiving  this.  He  argued 
the  commercial  expediency  of  the  proposed  union 
with  Texas. 

He  considered  that  the  principal  ground  of  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure  was,  whether  slavery  should 
have  the  power  of  expanding  itself,  or  whether  it 
was  to  be  shut  up  and  cramped  with  in  its  present 
bounds,  until,  by  the  natural  results,  the  section  of 
country  where  slavery  existed  would  not  be  safe  for 
a white  man  to  reside  in,  and  must  be  given  up  to 
the  possession  of  the  African  race.  He  could  not, 
as  a southern  man,  as  a Marylander,  as  a represen- 
tative of  the  people  of  Maryland,  a state  which  had 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  her  bosom.  If  the  mo- 
ment when  he  should  give  his  vote  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  should  prove  the  last  of  his  existence,  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  spend  it  better  than  by'so  em- 
ploying it.  He  should,  thus  he  thought,  best  provide 
for  the  general  security  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Huntington  commenced  his  observations  by  re- 
plying to  the  senator  from  Georgia,  and  defended  the 
people  of  the  non-slaveholding  states  from  the  impu- 
tations cast  upon  them. 


ed  strongly  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  denied  that  either  Gotiverneur  Morris  or 
Luther  Martin  had  advanced  any  thing  in  proof  of 
the  contrary.  He  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
that  congress  cannot  make  a treaty  with  a foreign 
nation.  When  a contract  is  wanted  with  a foreign 
nation,  it  passes  from  the  legislative  power,  and  re- 
verts to  the  treaty-making  power  to  make  that  con- 
tract. Whatever  requires  the  consent  of  another  na- 
tion belongs  to  the  treaty-making  power,  and  can  on- 
ly be  regulated  by  it.  These  were  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  every  word  showed  the  enlighten- 
ed statesman.  Mr.  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  also  held 
and  expressed  similar  opinions.  Mr.  H.  continued 
his  argument  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  joint 
resolution  until  after  five  o’clock  without  concluding; 
when 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

February  22.  Mr.  Walker  presented  the  creden- 
tials of  the  Hon.  Jesse  Speight,  elected  a senator  by' 
the  legislature  of  Mississippi,  for  six  years  from  the 
4th  day  of  March  next. 

Mr.  Choate,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Morse’s  electro  magnetic  telegraph  from 
Baltimore  to  the  city  of  New  York;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  commerce. 

Mr.  Evans,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  report- 
ed back  with  an  amendment  the  bill  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  approved  the  loth  June,  1844,  in  re- 
lation to  the  collecting,  arranging,  and  classifying 
statistical  information. 

Also,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill  from  the  house 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  mili- 
tary accademy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1846. 

The  senate  bill  allowing  a drawback  on  foreign 
merchandize  exported  in  original  packages  to  Chihu- 
ahua and  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico,  having  been  return- 
from  the  house  with  amendments,  was,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Huntington,  recommitted  to  the  committee  on 
commerce. 

The  following  engrossed  bills  were  read  a third 
time  and  passed,  viz: 

The  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  secretary  of 
war  to  examine  and  test  the  Putnam  ploughing  and 
dredging  machine. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  carry  into  effect  with 
the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  the  existing 
compacts  with  those  states  with  regard  to  the  five 
per  cent,  fund  and  school  reservations. 

Appeals  in  bankruptcy.  The  bill  providing  for  ap- 
peals of  bankruptcy  coming  up,  the  question  being 
upon  the  adoption  of  an  a nendment  ottered  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Woodbury — 

The  amendment  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Wood~ 
bury  and  Choate,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Berrien  and 
Dickinson.  After  considerable  discussion,  entirely 
of  a technical  nature,  the  bill  was  informally  passed 
over. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  The  senate  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolutions  from  the  bouse 
for  the  annexation  ol  Texas;  when: 

Mr.  Huntington,  continued  the  argument  he  com- 
menced yesterday.  He  disclaimed  the  expediency 
of  annexing  Texas  in  any  m )de  whatever.  Its  ter- 
ritory is  covered  by  grants,  its  boundaries  unknown, 
and  we  would  uhimitely  li.ive  to  pay  her  debts. — 
Annexation  would  violate  our  treaty  with  Mexico, 
and  lead  to  unjust  war,  commercial  disorders,  and 
internal  dissensions.  The  guaranties  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  necessary  to  each  portion  of  tiis  Union,  and 
the  late  presidential  contest  was  no  true  test  of  the 
popular  voice  on  the  question.  Mr.  H.  concluded  by 
quoting  the  resolutions  of  Connecticut  against  it. 

Mr.  Ashley,  next  spoke.  He  objected  to  expound- 
ing the  constitution  by  detached  opinions  of  some 
few  of  its  framers  but  would  rely  on  its  plain  com- 
mon sense  construction  Moreover,  he  denied  that 
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a e,  ut  he  did  not  wish  further  to  delay  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  country  He  argu 


we  had  now  to  admit  Texas;  that  country  was  ours 
and  had  been  so  since  1893.  Mr.  A.  argued  in  favor 
Mr.  Colquitt,  said  that  he  had  riot  said  any  thing  0p  the  constitutionality  of  the  resolutions,  and  also 

their  expediency.  The  emigration  thither  on  one 
line  of  transit  in  Arkansas  had  enhanced  the  price  of 

corn  from  three  “bitts”  the  bushel  to  two  doll  irs. 

Its  non-annexation  would  lead  t » a depopulation  of 
Arkansas.-  He  deprecated  any  consideration  of  sla- 
very in  the  question.  The  south  had  already  lost  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Union  and  annexation  would 
not  restore  it.  Mr.  A.  further  discussed  the  history 
of  Texas,  its  relations  to  us,  the  constitutional  quet- 
tion,  &c. 

Mr.  Daylon  obtained  the  floor,  and 
The  senate  adjourned. 

February  24.  The  chair  laid  before  the  senate  a 
communication  from  the  war  department,  in  answer 
to  a resolution  of  the  senate,  transmitting  th  : report 
of  Gen-  Roger  Jones,  Pierce  M Butler,  aim  C A met 


against  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  north;  but 
he  had  said,  and  did  say,  that  the  real  opposition  of 
the  northern  people  to  annexation  arose  from  the 
question  of  slavery.  However  the  constitutional 
question  might  be  raised  here,  this  was  the  question 
at  home. 

Mr.  Huntington  replied  that  he  wished  to  say  what 
he  bad  to  say  in  a temper  of  propriety  and  decorum, 
and  had  no  wish  to  impute  to  the  senator  from  Geor- 
gia any  thing  which  he  had  not  said.  Mr.  H.  said 
the  question  affected  our  national  honor,  our  nation- 
al credit,  our  national  peace,  our  national  prosperi- 
ty, he  would  not  say  our  national  existence.  He  felt 
it  due  to  his  constituents  to  raise  his  voice  against 
this  attempt  at  legislation  so  calculated  to  breakdown 
the  national  guaranties  and  securities,  and  endanger 
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Mason,  commissioners  appointed  to  treat,  with  the 
Che.rokees;  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  follow iiijr  memorials  at. d petitions  were  pre- 
sented and  referred: 

By  Mr.  Dix — A petition  from  a large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Seneca  county,  New  Yotlc,  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  '.he  Canadas. 

By  Mr  Dickinson  — A memorial  from  New'York 
against  t he  annexation  of  Texas, 

By  Mr.  Woodbury — The  memorial  of  Alexander 
Valtemare;  which  w as  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  library. 

By  Mr  While — A petition  from  the  settlers  on  the 
Jate  -‘Miami  Reservation,"  in  the  state  of  Indiana, 
for  a pre-emption  privilege  to  be  extended  to  them. 

Mr.  Berrien , fuon  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
reported  the  act.  for  the  admission  of  Florida  and 
Iowa  into  the  Union. 

The  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill  was  re- 
ceived from  the  house,  read  twice,  and  relerred  to 
the  committee  on  finance. 

Mr,  Tappan,  from  the  joint  committee  on  the  li 
brary,  presented  a communication  from  the  collec 
tor  of  customs  at  New  Yory,  relative  to  the  box  of 
books  which  had  been  presented  by  the  French  cham 
ber  of  deputies  to  the  United  States,  and  which  had 
been  sold  at  New  York  for  storage  and  other  expen- 
ses. The  error  had  arisen,  it  appeared,  from  igno- 
rance of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  bos  and  a want 
of  clearness  in  the  address. 

Military  academy  at  West  point.  The  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  this  establishment 
for  the  year  1346  being  before  the  senate  on  its  third 
reading — 

The  yeas  arid  nays  were  asked  for  by  Air.  Bre/se, 
who  said  lie  was  instructed  to  vote  against  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Woodbury  observed  that  he  was  also  instruct- 
ed to  vote  against  the  biii. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  ye as  and  nays,  as  follows: 

Y FAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Asldey.  Atchison,  Bagby, 
Barrow.  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Buchanan, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dix, 
Evans,  Francis,  Henderson,  Huger,  Huntington,  John- 
son, Mans'. m,  Miller,  Phelps,  Porter,  Sevier,  Sturgeon, 
Upham,  Walker,  White,  Wondbiidge, — 34. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Breese,  Fairfield. 
Foster,  Hannegaii,  Niles,  Semple,  Tappan,  Woodbniy 
— 10. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  The  joint  resolutions  from 
the  housed  representatives  providing  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  being  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Dayton  addressed  the  senate.  Mr.  D.  object- 
ed to  the  constitutionality  as  "ell  as  expediency  of 
annexation.  He  d sapproved  of  the  looseness  and 
imperfections  of  the  resolutions  themselves,  and  de- 
nied that  the  late  election,  especially  in  New  York, 
was  in  its  favor.  Mr.  D.  entered  into  a lengthened 
argument  against  their  constitutionality  and  against 
allowing  the  piebald  population  of  that  country  to 
the  privileges  of  American  citizen-hip,  many  of  them 
naturalize d theie  directly  alter  landing  from  Eu- 
rope. Annexation  would  not  satisfy  the  south  in  re- 
spect to  the  further  advancement  of  slavery  towards 
the  Pacific.  Mr.  D’s.  speech  occupied  nearly  two 
hours. 

Mr.  Archer  asked  to  withdraw  his  motion,  made 
at  the  commencement  of  the  debate,  for  the  indefinite 
postponement  ol  the  resolution;  and  tne  question  then 
arose  upon  the  adoption  ot  the  resolution. 

Evening  session.  Mr.  Berrien,  who  was  entitled  to 
the  floor  on  me  Texas  question,  being,  absent  from 
indisposition, 

Mr.  McDuffie,  though  very  unwell,  expressed  a 
willingness  to  address  the  senate  on  the  sunject,  and 
continued  to  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  the  lesolulion 
until  eight  o’clock,  when  lie  concluded. 

Mr  Allen  then  obtained  the  Hour,  and  the  senate 
adjoin  1. 1 (I 

February  25.  M r.  Johnson  presented  a series  of 
joint  resolutions  from  the  legislature  of  Louisiana. 

A resolution  urging  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
ensure  a greater  dtgree  of  regularity  in  the  trans 
mission  oi  the  mails  from  Washington  lo  New  Or- 
leans. 

A r<  solution  directing  their  legislators  in  congress 
to  proeui  e an  a|  proprialiun  fur  completing  the  ma 
rine  hospital  at  New  Orleans. 

Also,  io  proi  ore  an  appropriation  for  removing  the 
obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Subnie  and  j'ied 
rivers. 

Also,  an  appropriation  for  building  a custom  house 
in  the  city  ol  New  Orleans. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  it  was 

Resolved,  Thai  a committee  ot  die  senate  be  appoi:  t- 
ed  to  make  die  necessary  arrai  gei-neiiis  tor  the  reception 
and  inuuguiaiiuii  ol  die  pits. dent  elect,  and  -to  apprize 
him  of  die  same. 

Whereupon,  Alessrs.  Woodbury,  Breese,  and  Col 
quilt  were  appointed  the  said  committee  by  the 
chair. 


Mr.  Barrow,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
reported  a bill  to  extend  Mor-es  magnetic  telegraph 
from  Baltimore  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  The  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolutions  passed  the  house  of  representatives 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  then  resumed, 
when 

Mr.  Allen,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor  from  yes- 
terday, continued  the  debate.  Viewing  the  question 
of  annexation,  in  its  hearing  upon  the  U.  Statss.and 
Texas,  as  comparatively  of  small  importance  when 
contrasted  with  its  effects  upon  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  civilized  world,  he  proceeded  to  argue  the  , ...  , 

subject  at  much  length,  principally  in  reference  to  [ C1V|i{raU<ff a 
our  commercial  interests.  He  declined  to  enter 1 1 1 ' 


In  the  evening  session-,  • Bgty , of  Ala.,  ad" 
dressed  the  -senate  against  tne  cousin  ulionr hlv  of  the 


resolutions. 

Mr.  Upham,  of  Vt.,  next  spoke  against  them. 

Mr.  Bales,  of  Mass.,  followed  on  the  same  side. 
The  senate  tneh  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Feb.  21).  General  appropriation  bill. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  McKay  the  bouse  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  Mr.  Saunders,  of  N . Carolina, 
in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 


Mr.  Hunt,  moved  an  amendment  to  limit  the 


upon  a constitutional  argument,  but  expressed  Ms  j m"un{i°f  fees  received  N the  several  customhouse 
opinion  lhat  congress  has  power  to  admit  Texa-s  in  i 0 ~ , , . * 

the  manner  proposed,  which  he  considered  as  good,  I , L.  r ^en7]e^!Jt  °f  Md.,  pointed  out  severa.  practical 
both  as  respects -security  and  constitutionality,  as  if  j objections  to  the  amendment.  The  amendment  was 
admitted  by  the  treaty-making  power.  i rVJec*ed-  Also  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hale 


Mr.  Berrien  next  took  the  floor.  He  would  trban-  : }?.  ' ^trlct  lhe.  a“t,°rj  Wment  to  tbe  reSister  of 
don,  he  said,  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  an-i 
n-exa-tion  to  those  who  chose  to  consider  it;  he  did  1 


the  treasury  was  rejected. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ralhbun  to  subsli- 
nnt  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  ques  'a  skilful  naval  constructor  as  the  chief  of  the 
Honor  the  e v nr  it  ienr  v ofonv  mp».„re  vhinh  a i bureau  of  construction  in  lieu  of  Com.  Morns,  was 


An  amendment  by  Mr.  Kennedy  for  $8000  to  keep 
the  magnetic  telegraph  belonging  lo  the  government 
j'1  ' between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  in  service,  was 
] adopted,  , 

After  further  progress  with  the  details  of  the  bi- 

d the 


tion  of  the  expediency  of  any  measure  to  which  a . 
eonstitidional  objection  "as  opposed.  He  heard  the  j-r,'lfcledj 
voice  of  the  father  o'f  his  country,  in  tones  which  I 
could’  n-ot  be  mistaken,  warning  him  against  the  in 
fraction  of  the  constitution.  He  heard  it,  and 
obeyed  it.  If  the  question  before  them  had  been  a 
; mere  question  of  expediency,  the  wishes  o!  Ibepeopiei  - . . - 

i of  Georgia  would  have  been  bis;  but  it  is  not  one  of ' °f  no  §e,nerai  J"teresl.  tle  committee  rose  a 
| that  description,  but  one  of  fealty  to  the  constitu-  I "0Use  adjourned.  f 

| tion.  I Friday,  Feb.  21.  Mr.  Wriglit,  of  N.  Jersey,  laid 

I One  aspect  ir,  which  this  questorT presented  itself  before  the  house  the  resolutions  of  New  Jersey 
to  his  mind,  had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  sena-  ! urging  the  passage  of  the  bill  reducing  the  rates  of 
tors.  It  is  the  attitude  which  this  resolution  causes1  postage. 

us  to  assume,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  | The  general  appropriation  bill,  was  resumed  in  com- 
world.  but  especially  wii-h  regard  to  our  sister  re- 1 mittee.  Numerous  amendments  were  proposed  and 
! public,  Texas.  She  is  a sovereign  state;  she  has  j rejected.  Mr.  Cousin  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
I achieved  her  independence,  we  have  acknowledged  j provide  for  a tree  bridge  over  the  eastern  branch  of 
j that  independence.  Stic  has  her  own  congress,  her  i the  Potomac  as  already  existed  over  to  its  Virginia 
(own  judiciary,  her  own  government;  her  people  arejs*de. 

! free  to  niodei  her  constitution  as  they  please.  It  is  j Mr.  Pratt  moved  an  amendment  against  re-erecting 
j to  such  a slate  as  this  that  we  propose  to  send  this  : the  Charlotte  mint  a9  being  expensive  and  unpro- 
1 legislative  missive,  by  which  the  congress  of  the  U.  j ductive.  It  failed. 


Slates,  a people  foreign  to  them,  and  who  have  not 
| been  invited  by  them  to  do  ihis  act,  are  to  give  our  j 
'consent  and  to  grant  leave  that  Texas  may  he  ad- 1 
j ruitted  into  this  Union;  we  prescribe  the  constitution 


Mr.  Stiles,  of  Ga.,  moved  an  amendment  for  a 
sum  to  construct  a custom  house  at  Savannah.  Adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  Ramsey,  of  Va.,  moved  an  amendment  of 


; and  the  form  of  government;  we  ask  our  sister  re-  ; $5000  for  selecting  a site  iu  Pennsylvania,  east  of 
i public,  our  equal  in  every  respect,  to  adopt  the  forms  ] the  mountains,  for  a foundry.  Mr.  R.  supported  it 
i we  dictate  to  them,  and  tell  them  that  when  they  are  j by  a speech.  It  was  ruled  out  of  oroer. 

| sent  back  so  adopted,  we  will  complete  the  act  o f ) Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  from  the  committee  on  foreign 
i annexation!  We  do  not  even  give  them  leave  to  l relations,  and  by  the  direction  ot  that  committee, 

I manage  these  affairs  in  their  own  way,  but  we  tel!  i moved  the  following,  to  come  in  under  the  head  of 


them  the  mode  in  which  we  wish  to  have  them  done. 
The  people  of  Texas  (if  Mr.  B.  rightly  estimated 


intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

■For  outfits  of  ministers  to  Great  Britain,  France, 


th-  ir  character)wi!l  claim  to  treat  with  us  upon  terms  j Spain,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Mexico  63,000 
of  equality,  and  not  upon  terms  which  we  gracious-  dollars. 

ly  prescribe.  The  senator  from  Missouri  has  seen)  Mr.  Adams  wanted  to  know  the  reasons  for  this 
and  avoided  this  error  in  the  hill  which  lie  has  pre-  ■ large  appropriation  for  outfits. 

sen  ted  to  the  senate.  Mr.  B.  was  proceeding  to  ex-  Mr.  Ingersoll  uM  he  had  the  reasons  at  hand,  arid 
amine  the  constitutional  question,  when — would  be  happy  to  give  them  if  the  rules  a I 'owed  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dayton , the  seriate  took  a recess  | The  amendment  vt  as  rejected,  only  42  rising  in  tlie 
till  five  o’clock.  i affirmative — negative  not  counted. 


Mr.  Pannenter  here  moved  to  add  lo  the  item  for 
salaries  for  iniuisti  is  to  G ' ' Britain.  France,  Spain, 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Mexico,  and  Braz:!,  these 
words:  “And  P r ouifils  : those  ministers  $72,000, 

if  so  much  be  necessary  ” 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to,  70  to  55. 

Mr.  C J.  Ingersoll  moved  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vine  for  tne  elai  ns' of  sundry  persons  for  diplomatic 
services  heretofore  rendered  irr  foreign  countries, 


| Evening  session.  Mr.  Berrien  continued  his  re- 
; maiks  in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  confining  him- 
| .-elf  entirely  toils  unconstitutional!!.!-.  Mr.  B.  re- 
| sumed  his  sejt  about  half-past  seven  o’clock,  when — 

[ Mr.  J Talker  commenced  an  argument  in  defence 
| of  the  resolution,  assenting  its  entire  agreement  both  ' 

| with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  j 
I with  the  intentions  of  its  framers.  He  strengthen-^ 
el  his  position  with  quotations  from  Mr.  J efferent 
and  Mr.  Madison,  arid  Irom  the  decisions  of  t tie  su- 
preme court;  and  with  references  tcv  his  own  pu 
viously  expressed  opinions  m 1826,  1835,  and  1844 
The,  correctness  of  I is  inferences  with  respect  t 
a decision  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  a case  in  wind- 
the  state  of  Vermont  was  a party,  was  disputed  by 
Mr.  Phelps,  who  stated  the  circumstances  of  tie- 
case  at  length. 

Mr.  Walker  insisted  that  he  was  not  in  error.  He 
continued  his  constitutional  argument  until  nearly  j Mr.  I.  said  ail  these  cas*  s had 
’he  i-lo-e  of  his  speech,  when  he  briefly  adverted  to;  avr.ination  of  the  committee  on  fi  r-  ign  affairs,-  and 
the  commercial  injury  which  the  country  would  ex  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  com  7 ;ee. 
pei  ience  by  the  rejection  of  Texas,  arid  the  forma- ( The  question  was  taken  on  eacu  case  separately, 
tion  of  a treaty  tor  commercial  purposes  between  j and  they  were  all  rej-.cleU  wi  noat  a count-,  except 

the  case  of  Henry  Eedyuid,  and  that  was  agreed  to 
79  to  37. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis  proposed  the  following: 

“And  whereas,  oy  the  8ili  section  of  an  act  enti- 
tled -An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  ol  the  saies 
iii,i  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,’ 
approved  September  4t: -,  1841,  there  was  granted  to 
the  states  oi  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Aiaoan&a,  fiiis- 
Mississipr:',  Eo-u-iana,  Aikmsas,  and  Michi- 


Hi-nry  Jjedyard,  in  France 
Henry  Middleton,  m Bpairi 
J.  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  in  Portugal 
Armand  Dinner,  in  Portugal 
A P.  Gibson,  in  Russia 
Benj.  E.  Green,  in  Mexico 
Alex.  H.  Everett,  tor  office  rent  and  pro- 
fits on  exchange  u bile  minister  if  Sp  >in 


$9,456  00 
1 709  u0 
2,90'd  Ocl 
3,069  86 
1,687  50 
1 068  45 

4 398  80 
rgone  iiie  ex- 


that  country  and  Great  Britain,  which  would  cer- 
lamly  be.  entered  into,  if  Texas  be  not  now  adnu'ted 
into  the  Union.  Mr.  VV.  continued  h is  speecti  until 
abuut  halt-past  9 o’clock,  when  the  floor  was  obtain- 
ed by- 

Mr.  Miller,  who  moved  an  adjournment,  and  the  ot  the  public  Ian 

senate  thereupon  adjourned.  1 

February  26.  Mr.  Miller  addressed  the  senate  at 
length  against  the  annexation  resolutions.  , 

The  senate  then  took  a recess  until  5 o’clock,  P.  gin,  so  much  p bli-  land  in  audition  tounathaa 
| jyj.  been  previously  g aa  .ed  to  those  states  respectively, 


lO'Ul,- 


Nil.. *5$'  NATIONAL  REGISTER— march, 


-MR.  BUCHA  VAN'S  SPEECH. 


4 O’. 


P >i ' 


it- 


ami: 


"’‘3:  it  farther  enact:  it, 
fietv.oy  granted  to  the  s,vi 
shire,  Massachusetts.  Vet' 

Island,'  New  Votk,  No  - S 
ware.  M >rvl;-.:nl,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  S villi 
C.ir.ditu.  G-o-.-.ii,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  res- 
pectively, 50i)  000  lores  of  land  for  purposes  of  in- 
ternal improvement-;  the  land- 
be  loi'H'nl  by  the  authorities  of 
lively  upon  r, • i y unsold  and  surveyed  public  lands 
not  ri'.;rrv:-tl  by  act  of  congress  from  entry,  in.  par- 
cels con f-.n’m ably  to  sectional  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions of  nd  .lass  loan  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  any  one'  loca'iun:  Provided,  Tliat  any  and 


se  went  into  commit- : it  threaten  ‘‘Diseases,  pestilence,  and  war  to  oi  t' 
> reduce  th?  rates  o(  Union? 

i ills  jo  the  firs'  see-  ll  .does  not  orr-ir  once  in  a renin  .■■■•,  il  may  not  nr  a -a 

If.. -re.  j >.  o d there  is  ! tiuu — n - that  it  shoo  Id  go  into  oji.  rat  ion  on  the  1st  ’ occur  in  our  fiistu  y for  many  centuries  that  a leg  is* 

, of  VI  * it-.  Novv  Hump  ! July.  1315,  instead  of  from  the  passage  of  the  act;  j la'i  -'e  body  is  called  upon  to  droid"  a q.,  : tion  which 

ant,  Connecticut,  Rhode  i the  other,  that  all  single  letters  transmitted  not  over  must  exercise  such  an  important  influence  for  ages 

•s  v,  Pennsylvania.  D.da- , farce  hun  l: o-d  miles  should  pay  five  cents,  and  over  j to  come,  both  on  the  fate  of  this  North  Americat 


three  hundred  miles  ten  cents.  These  were  the  only  jcontine.it  and  of  the  whole  world.  Wars  may  he 
amendme  's  made  to  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  se-  ' waged  by  ambition,  and  countries  may  be  deluged 
nate.  Tlie  charge  for  single  letters,  as  fixed  by  the  ! with  blood;  but  bounteous  nature  soon  repairs  the 
hereby  granted  to  senate,  was  a uniform  rate  of  live  cents,  without  re  devastation.  The  field  of  Waterloo  is  now  co< 
the.  status  respec-  'gat'd  to  distance.  I vered  with  cheerful  green,  and  the  happy  cultivator 

About  six  o’clock  the  committee  rose,  and  a reaa-  J of  the  soil  no.w  drives  bis  plough  ahead  over  the  plain 
lotion  was  passed  in  the  house  discharging  the  com-  j where  but  a few  short  years  ago  the  hostile  armiei 
m.it tee  of  the  whole  from  the  further  consideration  ' 
of  the  bill,  and  for  taking  it  up  in  the  bouse  for  im- 
mediate action.  The  bill  then  came  before  the  house, 


all  the  lands  hereby  located  shall  be  sold  in  tile  same  j and  the  previous  question  was  moved  and  carried, 
manner  as  other  public  lands,  and  the  proceeds,  and  the  tnqin,  question — that  is,  “Shall  the  bill  pass? " 
when  paid  into  the  treasury,  shall  be  thereupon  paid 
'over  to  the  state  or  stales  entitled  to  the  same.”, 

The  propositon  was  rejected. 

Alter  further  progress  the  committee  rose  and  re- 
ported the  hill  and  amendments  to  the  house  and 
the  house  adjourned. 


)f  all  Europe  fought  the  most  terrible  battle  record 
ed  in  history.  The  devastation  has  passed  a vay,  an  l 
no  trace  of  it  remains.  But  should  Texas  become 
an  independant  rival  power,  should  a foreign  influ- 
ence he  exerted  over  her  council-,  as  it  most  certain- 
was  ordered  to  be  put.  ly  will  be,  to  disseminate  dissensions  between  tier 

And  (he  house,  at  half  past  7 o’clock  adjourned,  and  ourselves,  the  fatal  effects  will  Ihe  as  long  as 
Wednesday,  Feb  26.  The  bill  for, reduction  of  I the  two  nations  shall  endure.  Texas  will  remain 
postage  being  taken  up,  the  first  amendment  made  in  J either  to  bless  by  re-union  and  to  pro-note  harmony 
committee  of  the  whole  proposing  to  establish  “(he  ! among  the  Anglo-American  race,  or,  like  the  Philts- 
lst  July,  1845,”  as  the  day  on  which  the  new  rate  of!  lines  to  the  Isarelites  of  old,  he  a perpetual  thorn 
Saturday,  Feu.  22.  The  general  appropriation  hill  postage  should  go.  into,  operation,  instead,  of  “from  in  the  side  of  this  republic, 
reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole  was  taken  : and  after  the  passage  of  the  act,”  as  specified  in  (fie  For  my  own  part,  I rejoice  that  my  humble  name 
upland  the  amendments  reported  were  read.  hill,  was  concurred  in  without  d.issent.  j has  in  a small  degree  been  connected  with  this  ques- 

The  second  amendment  made  in  committee  of  the  ; lion.  I shall  endeavor  to  elevate  myself  to  its  high 
whole  proposed  to  estabjish  the  rate  of  postage  on  j standard;  t shall  endeavor  to  soar  above  all  personal 
single  letters,  conveyed  in  the  mail  for  any  distance  | or  party  jealousies,  above  all  sectional  feelings,  and 
not  over  300  miles,  five  cents;  over  300  miles,  ten  ! treat  it  as  a purely  national  question.  It  is  a matter 
cents,  instead  of  five  cents  for  any  distance  and  all  J of  comparatively  small  importance  to  the  country  by 


By  12  ) yeas  to  42  nays,  the  amendment  appropriat- 
ing £6,000  for  painting  and  repairing  the  president’s 
house,  and  §14,000  for  furnishing  it,  was  concurred 
•n.  By  112  to  64,  §8,000  for  the  magnetic  telegragh 
was  concurred  in.  By  95  yeas  to  SI  nays,  the 

amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Pratt  appropriating  ! distances,  originally  contained  in  the  bill  as  received  ! whom  I It  is  great  boon  is  acquired,  so  that  it  shall  be 
§80,000  to  commence  a fire  proof  building  for  the  : from  the  senate,  was  concurred  in  by  yeas  110,  nays  secured. 

war  and  navy  departments  was  concurred  in.  Mr.  j 85.  ! Texas  first  offered  herself  to  us  in  1837.  and  was 

Lyon's  amendment  directing  the  removal  of  the  of- j The  bill,  as  amended  was  then  passed  by  the  ful-  j then  rejected,  by  the  executive  government,  in  that 
fice  of  the  north  western  surveyor  general  from  Ohio  j lowing  vote:  decision,  under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  I 

to  some  suitable  place  in  Michigan  was  concurred  [ YEAS— Messrs.  Abbot,  Anderson,  B iker,  Barnard,  j heartily  concurred.  In  1844  sfie  again  offered  her- 
iii  The  appropriation  of  §3,0,000  for  erecting  a j Benton,  Bidlack,  .Tames  Black,  B-englr,  Brmkerhoff.  I self ; but  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  senate.  It 


France  was  agreed  to 
Th.e  biil  was  engrossed.,  read 
passed,  and  sent,  io  the  senate. 
Tne  house  adjourned. 


1 1 Fish,  Florence,  Fool,  Foster,  Fuller,  Giddings,  Byram  !a  tal™  lme 
‘Green,  Grinned,  Grider,  Hale,  Hannibal,.  Hamiin,  E.  j opportunity  may  be  gone  i never, 
third  time,  and  S-  Hamlin,  Hardin,  Harper,  Flays,  Herrick,  flubbed  1 Mr.  B*  went  on  to  say  that  if  he  had  been  con. 

j Hudson,  Hungerford,  Washington  Hunt.  .Ins,  B.  Hunt,  I suited  in  the  preparation  of  these  resolutions  for  the 
Irvin,  .Tanks,  Perley  B.  Johnson,  John  P.  Kennedy,  P.  ! admission  of  Texas  there 


,.  1Q.  defalcation  of  public  officers  since  Au-  Rodney,  Rogers,  Russell,  St.  John,  Sample,  Scheuck, 
gU"  , io4! ; also,  in  reference  to  a new  plaji  for  tak- ; Severance.  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  David  L.  Seymour, 
*ng  ,ae  y as  and  nays.  Laid  upon  the  ■ table  and  i Simon-,  Slidell,  Albert  Smith,  John  T.  Smith,  Stetson, 
orciered  to  be  printed.  j Andrew  Stewart,  hohn  Stewart,  Alfred  P.  Stone, Strong, 

Mr.  Kennedy  moved  for  the  printing  of  the  usual ! Sykes,  Thornasson,  Tibbatis,  Tilden,  Tyler,  Vance, 
number  of  extra  copies  of  the  report  on  commerce  ’ Vanmeter,  Wentworth,  Wethered,  Wheaton,  Benjamin 
and  an  extra  number  was  moved'  also  of  the  report  , White.; Wiilinms,  Wmthrop,  William  Wright,  Joseph 
ef  Lieut.  Fremont. 


I A.  Wright,  Yost — 158, 


tab: 


,A  large  „--„r  of  bill,  open  lb,  speaker-,  J 


A JiT  ref",rr8li  to  their  appropriate  committees.  Brown.  Milton  B-town,  William  J.  Brown,  Burt,  Cald- 
• *.,  ,0‘n  ho  senate  changing  the  time  for,  hold- j vveli,  Campbell.  Reuben  Chapman,  A.  A Chapman, 

ng  me  courts  in  Louisiana  was  passed.  I Chappell,  Clinch,  fliogman,  Cobb,  Co]-.  ■=,  Cross' Cul- 

-tir.  J tboalCs,  of  Ky.,  moved  that  the  house  go  into  lorn.  Daniel,  Join  W.'D  i vis.  Deberry,  D,-oin.:oo!c,  Fu-k- 


com-Tiittee  ol  the  whole.  The  motion  prevailed. 

Post  office  bill.  The  senate  post  office  nil!  was  then 
taken  up.  oy  a vote  of  HI!  to  20,  and  the  hill  read 
through  us  u whole  ana  then  by  sections  as  open  to 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  increase  the 
rate  of  postage  as  an  amendment  to  the  senate  bid, 
and  amend- nents  were  moved  to  his  amend-men l. 

Mr.  Hopkins  took,  ground  against  the  reduction 
proposed  m the  bill  from  the  senate,  and  desired  to 
have  five  cents  <*>•-  ID-'  miles,  ten  cents  for  300  miles, 
mt  distance. 


l,  French',  G"g«in.  Willis  Green,  Hammett,  Hsiriiisoii] 
tlm ley.  Holmes,  Huge,  Hopkins,  IToust-m,  H-ib-tid, 
Charles  J.  Liger.s-ill.  .fcimeson,  Ca-v,-  Johns-m,  Andrew 
Jolinr-on,  G-’orae  W.  June*.  Andrew  Kennedy,  bunas, 
Lumpkin,  McClermiml,  McConnell,  McKay,  I.*i,m:  E 
Morse,  Newton,  Pay-ne,  Pettit.  Peyton,  R ayuer  D.ni.1 
S.  Reid,  Rdfe,  Rheu,  Roberts,  Saunders,  Seiner,  Simp 
son,  rhonv.s  Smith,  Steenrod,  Stiles,  Sum  ners.  T.n 
lor,  Thompson,  i’uckei,  Weller,  Juhu  V/iiue,  Wood 
ward,  Yancey — 71. 

A tier  taking  up  and  discussing  the  harbor  and  >-j_ 


and  that  she  should  cede  her  public  domain  to  the 
United  States.  Nor  did  he  like  the  provision  that 
Texas  was.  to  he  consulted,  in  the  creation  of  new 
states  from  her  territory.  But  let  the  resolutions 
P-1  ~s  as  thpy  s.t  oj,  a;ij  w.e  cou.ld  do  justice  to  Tex- 
as and  to, ourselves  hereafter.  He  considered  it  un- 
just to  deprive  her  of  lies;  revenue  from  custom 
houses,  and  ol  all  her  public  property,  without  mak- 
ing any  provision  which  would,  enable  her  to  pnv  her 
debts.  N„or  did  he  approve,  th.e  granting  to  her  all 
her  public  d.ompin:  this  ought  to  b.e  ceded  to  Ihe  U. 
States  fur.  a fair  equivalent.  But,  ns  he  had  said  be- 
fore, Ft  us  but  obtain  the  precious  boon,  of  her  ad- 
mission, and  all  minor  difficulties  could  readilv  be 
adjusted  at  the  proper  time 

Mr.  B.  said  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  first 
in  this  series  of  resolutions,  because  it  provided  lor 
immediate  admission,  so  far  as  that  was  practicable. 
For,  was  it  not  a matter  of  vast  importance  that  a 
question  which  had  agitated  this  Union  for  years 
p which  had  disturbed  our  social  peace,  which 
hr  ; fomented  feeling-  of  strife  and  personal  enmity, 

- ai.Miigup  men  ag:  foil  man,  from  me  end.  of  our 


and  fiiteen  ecu.  beyond 

doubting  the  rat  s noon  -bests  of  paper  also,  rather 
than  upon  weigh  if  the  -ill  of  the  senate  should  I 
pass,  the  department  ,v  u;J  not  receive  more  th  in  • 
one  and  a hail  millions,  md  would  not  pay  the  e.x-  j 
peases  ol  transportation  by  three  millions.  The  de  I 
partinent  could  not  bear  the  reduction  proposed,  and  ! 
it  would  become  a charge  upon  the  treasury. 

. ''If.  Rathbun,  ol  New  York,  defended  tne  senate 
bid.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  entirely  perfect,  but 
mb  i iloly  better  than  tne  hiii  oi'  the  house,  and  allo- 
gemer  better  than  tiie  law  a e now  had.  In  order  to 
bring  tne  muse  tj  an  early  vote  upon  this  subject, 
he  moved  that  the  committee  rise.  The  motion  pre- 
vailed by  a vole  of  83  to  54 

The  speaker  being  absent,  Mr.  LLphins  was 
called  to  the  speaker’s  chair. 

Alter  speeches  against  the  bill  by  Messrs.  Corea, 
oi  VI  a me,  am]  Pay  tie,  of  A a 'jama,  and 


es,  ! ver  appropriation  bill  in  committee,  without  coming  | country  to  die  other,  an  1 which,  he  undertook  to 
He  was  lor  j to  any  decision  on  .1,  the  house  adjourned..  say,  had  been  decided  by  the  people  at  the  !me  pre- 

sidential election,  should,  as  soon,  as  praclica,o!e,  oo 


MU.  I?  if  CHE  sNAV 

ON  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 


FRIDAY.  FEBRUARY,  14. 

The  senate  resumed  tiie  consideration  of  ihe  joint 
resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  when 

Mr.  Buchanan,  ol  I’ennsylvania,  rose  and  address- 
ed the  Semite  nearly  as  follows: 

*1  am  deeply  impressed  with  a conviction  of  Ihe 
vast  importance  of  the  present  question.  Shall  con- 
gress, to  use  the  language  of  the  ooriptituti.oii,  admit 
the  new  state  of  Texas  into  lb  is  Union,  or  shall 
Texas  maintain  the  position  of  an  independent  pow- 
er? Shall  we  exhibit  in  our  history  those  mutual 
jealousie*  and  wars  which  have  ever  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  neighboring  and  rival  nations?  Shall  the 


l • , ,,  - • ■■  -•*>——,  tn  its  lavor  . lone  star  ol  Texas  be  blended  with  our  glorious  coti- 

in  com--  J,:l'  ? vote  ii.nu  ng  farther  debate  , stelfation,  and  -shed  its  benign  influence  over  the 

committee  to  two  hours,  the  nouse  adjounted.  | length  and  breadth  of  our  land;  or,  comet-like,  shall 


pul  at  rest. 

They  had  heard,  and  should  hear,  again,  as  had 
happened  when  Louisiana  was  admitted  threats  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union:  doubtless  the  emissa- 
ries ol  discord  would  be  busy  until  the  aHtatin-- 
question  should  have  been  decidedj-hut  now,  as  then 
these  lowering  clouds,  would  pass  from  liie’polit ica’l 
heavens;  j,ve- should  all  again  worship  to.  ether  atlhe 
sacred  altar  of  union,  and  those  who  had  been  loud- 
est tn  their  opposition  would  find- that  their  own  por- 
tions of  the  country  were  the  largest  sharers  ir,  the 
blessings,  asm  henetits  of  this  great  national  measure. 
What,  lie  asked,  would  New  England  have  been 
without  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana?  B -Id,  brave 
industrious,  enterprising  as  she  was,  tins  measure  td 
which  she  had  at  the  time  manifested  so  decided  a 
hostility,  had  presented  afield  lor  ihe  extension  of 
her  commerce  a|d  navigation  which  she  never  could 
otherwise  have  enjoyed,  ami  had  promoted  her  pros- 
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peri  tv  in  a greater  decree  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  B.  liked  the  first 
resolution  for  that  reason. 

He  was  pleased  with  it,  again,  because  it  settled 
the  question  of  slavery.  These  resolutions  went  to 
re  establish  the  Missouri  compromise,  by  fixing  a 
line  within  which  slavery  was  to  be  in  future  con- 
fined. That  controversy  had  nearly  shaken  this 
Union  to  its  centre  in  an  earlier  and  better  period  of 
our  history;  but  this  compromise,  should  it  be  now 
re-established,  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  si- 
milar dangers  hereafter.  Should  this  question  be 
now  left  open  for  one  or  two  years,  the  country 
could  be  involved  in  nothing  but  one  perpetual  strug- 
gle. We  should  witness  a feverish  excitement  in 
the  public  mind;  parties  would  divide  on  the  dange- 
rous and  exciting  question  of  abolition;  and  the  irri- 
tation might  reach  such  an  extreme  as  to  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  Union  itself.  But  close  it  now,  and 
it  would  be  closed  forever. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  anticipated  no  time  when  the  coun- 
try would  ever  desire  to  stretch  its  limits  beyond  the 
Rio  del  Norte;  and,  such  being  the  case,  ought  any 
friend  of  the  Union  to  desire  to  see  this  question 
left  open  any  longer?  Was  it  desirable  again  to  have 
the  Missouri  question  brought  home  to  the  people  to 
goad  Ihem  to  fur}?  That  question  between  the  two 
great  interests  in  our  country  had  been  well  discuss- 
ed and  well  decided;  and  from  that  moment  Mr.  B. 
had  set  down  his  foot  on  the  solid  ground  then  es- 
tablished, and  there  he  would  let  the  question  stand 
forever.  Who  could  complain  of  the  terms  of  that 
compromise? 

It  was  then  settled  that  north  36°  30'  slavery 
should  be  forever  prohibited.  The  same  line  was 
fixed  upon  in  the  resolutions  recently  received  from 
the  house  of  representatives,  now  before  us.  The 
bill  from  the  bouse  for  the  establishment  of  a terri 
torial  government  in  Oregon  excluded  slavery  alto- 
gether from  that  vast  country.  How  vain  were  the 
fears  entertained  in  some  quarters  of  the  country 
that  the  slaveholding  states  would  ever  be  able  to 
control  the  Union!  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fears  entertained  in  the  south  and  the  south  .vest  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  abolitionists,  were  not 
less  unfounded  and  vain.  South  of  the  compromise 
line  of  36°  30'  the  slates  within  the  limits  of  Texas 
applying  to  come  into  the  Union  were  lelt  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  would  permit  slavery 
within  their  limits  or  not.  And  under  this  free,  per- 
mission, he  believed,  with  Mr.  Clay,  (in  bis  letter 
on  the  subject  of  annexation,)  that  if  Texas  should 
be  divided  into  five  states,  two  only  of  them  would 
be  slaveholding  and  three  free  states.  The  descend- 
ants of  torrid  Africa  delighted  in  the  meridian  rays 
uf  a burning  sun;  they  basked  and  rejoiced  in  a de- 
gree of  heat  which  enervated  and  would  destroy  the 
white  man.  The  lowlands  of  Texas,  therefore, 
where  they  raised  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  in- 
digo, was  the  natural  region  for  the  slave.  But, 
north  of  St.  Antonio,  where  the  soil  and  climate 
were  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and 
cattle,  the  climate  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  while 
man  of  the  north;  there  he  could  labor  for  himsell 
without  risk  or  injury.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  three  out  of  the  five  new  Texan  states 
would  bo  free  slates — certainly  they  would  be  so,  if 
they  but  willed  it.  Mr.  B.  was  willing  to  leave  that 
question  to  themselves,  as  they  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  He  had  no  apprehensions  of 
llie  result.  With  that  feature  in  the  bill,  as.  it  came 
fiom  the  house,  he  was  perfectly  content;  and,  what- 
ever bill  might  ultimately  pass,  he  trusted  this  would 
be  made  a condition  in  it.  He  did  not,  nevertheless, 
set  himself  up  to  be  a dictator  to  the  senate  as  to 
what  sort  of  a bill  it  should  or  should  not  pass;  pro- 
vided the  great  and  leading  measure  of  re-union  v/as 
secured,  he  should  make  no  difficulty  about  mere 
subordinate  questions. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  liked  this  bill  for  ano- 
ther reason.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  weighty 
objections  to  the  Texas  treaty,  as  submitted  to  the 
senate  at  its  last  session,  was,  that  it  had  been  form- 
ed between  the  government  of  Texas  alone  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  and  the  friends  of 
ihe  measure  li ad  been  driven  to  maintain  their 
ground  that  the  people  of  Texas  were  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  measure  of  annexation;  and,  there- 
fore, though  their  constitution  contained  no  provi- 
sion'warranting  their  government  to  make  such  an 
arrangement,  yet  a unanimous  people  could  dispense 
with  constitutions  and  law s.  But  this  bill  was  ex- 
posed to  no  such  objections;  it  adopted  the  true  Ame- 
rican system;  leaving  the  question  to  the  people  of 
Texas.  They  were" required  to  assemble  in  conven- 
tion and  adopt  for  themselves  a constitution  republi- 
can its  charade: — and  il  it  did  not  conflict  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  then  they  were  to 
knock  at  our  door  for  admission,  as  every  state  h id 
done  w hicti  had  hitherto  been  admitted  into  our  con- 


federacy. This  course  was  in  strict  analogy  with  that 
practised  toward  every  other  slate. 

When  one  of  our  own  territories  became  ripe  for 
admission,  congress  passed  a law  allowing  them  to 
elecj  their  delegates  and  lo  form  a constitution  for 
their  own  government,  imposing  in  the  law  such  con- 
ditions as  congress  might  deem  requisite.  When  the 
territorial  convention  assembled  and  assented  to 
those  conditions,  the  law  became  a compact  between 
the  United  States  and  the  people  desiring  to  form 
the  new  state;  and  when  she  afterwards  came  and 
asked  to  be  received,  the  faith  of  the  nation  having 
been  previously  pledged,  nothing  more  remained 
than  to  pass  another  act  in  four  lines  declaring  her 
to  be  admitted.  This  was  the  mote  in  which  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  ol  her  new  states  had 
been  received  into  the  Union.  T e preamble  of  the 
bill  recited  the  facts  that  a sta'e  constitution  had 
been  formed,  that  the  people  had  complied  with  the 
terms  of  admission  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
and,  the  national  faith  being  pledged  by  the  former 
law,  the  new  state  was  introduced  accordingly. — 
This  was  what  he  desired  should  now  be  done  in  the 
case  of  Texas:  this  was  what  the  present  bill  pro- 
posed; and  this  was  “immediate  annexation,  as  far 
as  practicable;”  it  treated  the  people  of  Texas  as 
we  treated  the  people  of  our  own  territories.  If  any 
plan  couid  be  devised  lo  accomplish  the  object  soon- 
er, Mr.  B.  had  not  been  able  to  conceive  of  it.  The 
fact  was,  that  Texas  would  virtually  be  admitted  as 
soon  as  this  bill  should  become  a law,  though  the  act 
could  not  be  formally  consummated  until  aftervvard. 
The  public  faith  would  be  pledged  to  her,  and  her 
subsequent  admission  would  be  an  irre istible  conclu- 
sion. 

Again,  Mr.  B.  said  he  was  pleased  with  these  reso- 
lutions, because  they  raised  the  broad  general  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  congress  to  admit  new  states. 
And  here  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that,  notwith- 
standing the  very  able  and  ingenious  argument  of  his 
friend  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Morohead,)  and  in  spite 
of  his  undoubted  eloquence  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  B. 
had  not  been  able  to  bring  his  mind  even  to  a doubt 
— no.  not  to  the  entertainment  of  one  single  doubt, 
that  congress  might  by  a joint  resolution  admit  Texas 
into  the  Union.  On  this  point  he  intended  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

What,  he  asked,  was  the  plain  language  of  the 
constitution? — (he  should  not  reply  to  the  argument 
that  Ihe  clause  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  not  in  the  beginning — it  was  in  the  consti- 
tution:) 

“New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into 
this  Union;  but  no  new  states  shall  be  formed  or 
erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state, 
nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  states  concerned  as  well  as 
of  the  congress.” 

Here  was  a universal,  unlimited  rule:  “New  states 
may  he  admitted,”  and  “admitted  by  congress,  into 
this  Union.”  The  exception  and  the  only  exception 
lo  the  power,  was  that  if  the  new  state  was  formed 
out  of  a state  or  parts  of  states  already  existing,  it 
couid  not  be  admitted  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  interested.  Was  ever  lan- 
guage clearer  or  more  comprehensive?  “New  slates 
may  be  admitted.”  What  was  a state?  Vattel  says 
that — 

1 Nations  or  states  are  bodies  politic,  societies  of 
men  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  mutual  safety  and  advantage  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  their  eomhined  strength.  Such  a society  has  her 
affairs  and  her  interests;  she  deliberates  and  takes 
resolutions  in  common,  thus  becoming  u moral 
person,  who  possesses  an  understanding  and  a will 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  is  susceptible  of  obligations 
and  right.” 

Crahbe’s  Synonymes  said  that  a state  was  the  most 
general  term  which  could  be  used,  equally  embrac- 
ing the  vast  empire  of  Russia  and  the  smallest  Ger- 
man principality. 

The  constitution  said  that  “new  states”  might  be 
admitted.  What,  then,  was  the  Herculean  task  im- 
posed on  the  opponents  of  these  resolutions?  They 
could  not  stir  one  step  unless  they  interposed  the 
words ‘‘•arising  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States;”  and  to  interpolate  such  a clause  would 
according  to  his  notions,  be  indeed  “construction 
construed.”  “New  states  may  be  admitted  by  con- 
gress into  the  Union.”  Now,  .all  knew  perfectly 
well  that  every  word,  nay,  he  might  almost  add  every 
syllable  of  the  constitution,  had  been  subjected  to 
the  severest  scrutiny  before  the  convention  which 
prepared  it.  And  what  had  been  the  character  of 
the  men  who  composed  that  most  illustrious  assem- 
bly, forming  as  they  did  the  organic  la  w of  a great 
people,  laying  the  deep  foundations,  of  a government 
which  was  to  endure  for  ages?  They  framed  it  with 
[all  that  care  and  anxiety  and  deliberation  which  it 


was  their  duty  to  exercise  in  a matter  so  grave  and 
momentous.  They  were  men  of  the  highest  reach  of 
intellect,  and  of  more  devoted  patriotism  than  had 
belonged  to  men  who  had  since  or  that  might  again 
bless  the  republic. 

And  what  was  the  rule  laid  down  for  the  construing 
of  such  public  instruments?  Vattel  says: 

“The  first  genral  maxim  of  interpretation  is,  that 
it  is  not  allowable  to  interpret  what  has  no  need  of  inter- 
pretation. When  a deed  is  worded  in  clear  and  pre- 
cise terms — when  its  meaning  is  evident,  and  leads  -> 
to  no  absurd  conclusion— there  can  he  no  reason  for 
refusing  to  admit  the  meaning  which  such  deed  na- 
turally presents.  To  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  con- 
jectures, in  order  to  restrict  or  extend  it,  is  but  an  at- 
tempt to  elude  it.  If  this  dangerous  method  be  once 
admitted,  there  will  be  no  deed  which  it  will  riot 
render  useless.  However  luminous  each  clause  may 
be — however  clear  and  precise  the  terms  in  which 
the  deed  is  couched — ali  this  will  be  of  no  avail,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  go  in  quest  of  extraneous  arguments, 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  to  he  understood  in  the  sense 
which  it  naturally  presents.” 

Was  there  ever  a quotation  more  strictly  appro- 
priate? The  worthy  senator  from  Kentucky  had 
gone  all  the  way  to  Patagonia  for  the  sake  of  con- 
struing away  the  plain  language,  of  the  constitution. 
He  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  small-footed  beauties 
of  China;  nay,  he  had  even  gone  to  the  land  of  the 
anthropophagi,  “men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath 
their  shoulders.”  Yes;  he  had  brought  cannibals 
into  the  senate  to  devour  honorable  senators,  and  all 
to  avoid  the  plain  reading  of  a plain  clause  in  the 
constitution.  When  men  of  his  capacity  and  inge- 
nuity resorted  to  such  expedients,  it  showed  very 
plainly  how  sorely  they  were  pressed  by  the  force 
of  truth.  The  honorable  senator  in  this  part  of  his 
argument  resembled  the  strong  man  in  the  midst  of 
the  Serbonian  bog — the  more  he  struggled,  he  plung- 
ed but  the  deeper  in  the  mire.  What  had  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  said  on  this  subject?  Chief 
Justice  Taney  says: 

“In  expounding  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  every  word  must  have  its  due  force  and  ap- 
propriate meaning,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  whole 
instrument  that  no  word  was  unnecessarily  used  or 
needlessly  added.  The  many  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  construction  of  the  constitution 
have  proved  the  correctness  of  this  proposition,  and 
shown  the  high  talent,,  the  caution,  and  the  fore- 
sight of  the  illutrious  men  who  framed  it.  Every 
word  appears  to  have  been  weighed  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  and  its  force  and  effect  to  have  been 
fully  understood.” 

New  states  may  be  received;  yet  h is  ingenious 
friends  interpolated  the  additional  words,  “arising 
within  the  existing  territory  of  the  United  States.” 
But  what  would  be  thought  of  this  argument  when 
it  was  found  that  the  very  convention  which  framed 
the  clause  as  we  now  found  in  the  constitution  had 
had  before  them  the  express  question  whether  it 
should  be  thus  limited  or  not,  and  had  had  these  very 
words,  or  words  of  a similar  import,  under  conside- 
tion  for  weeks  together,  and  had  deliberately  reject- 
ed them?  The  record  of  the  convention  established 
that  fact  beyond  dispute  or  question.  Mr.  B.  had 
made  some  references  to  the  journal  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  had  noted  down  a few  extracts  which 
he  would  cow  read. 

On  the  29th  May,  1787,  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph 
ottered  his  famous  resolutions  to  the  convention. — 
The  tenth  of  these  resolutions  was  in  the  following 
words: 

“ Resolved , That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
admission  of  states,  lawfully  arising  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  whether  from  a voluntary  junc- 
tion of  government  and  territory  or  otherwise,  with 
the  consent  of  a number  of  voices  in  the  national  le- 
gislature less  than  the  whole.” 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  point  was  thus  dis- 
tinctly presented  to  the' convention  whether  the  pow- 
er of  congress  to  admit  new  states  should  be  restrict- 
ed to  those  “arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.”  What  was  their  decision? 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1787,  the  committee  of  the 
whole  reported  this  resolution  to  the  convention 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Randolph,  containing  the  re- 
striction. 

The  committee  on  detail  afterwards  reported  the 
resolution  as  it  originally  stood. 

On  the  6th  August,  1787,  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  draught  of  a constitution  retained  the  re- 
striction limiting  the  power  of  congress  to  new 
states  “arising  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  States.” 
The  following  is  a copy  of  their  report: 

“New  states,  lawfully  constituted  or  established 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  legislature  into  this  government;  but 
to  such  admission  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present  in  each  house  shall  be  necessary. -« 
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If  a new  slate  shall  arise  within  the  limits  of  any  of 
the  present  states,  (he  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
such  stales  shall  be  also  necessary  to  its  admission. 
If  th?  admission  be  consented  to,  the  new  states  shall 
be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  w ilh  the  original  states. 
But  the  legislature  may  make  condition  with  the  new 
states  concerning  I be  public  debt  which  shall  be  then 
subsisting.” 

On  the  29th  August,  1787,  it  was  moved  and  se- 
conded to  agree  to  the  following  proposition  as  a 
substitute  for  the  article  to  which  I have  just  refer 
red: 

“New  slates  may  be  admitted  by  the  legislature 
into  the  Union;  but  no  new  states  shall  be  erected 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  present  states,  w ithout 
the  consent  ol  the  legislature  of  such  state,  as  well  as 
of  the  general  legislature.” 

The  restriction  was  thus  abandoned,  and  the  pow- 
er left  unlimited  . to  admit  new  states,  whether 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  or  composed 
ol  foreign  territory;  and  the  article  in  the  constitu- 
tion was  finally  adopted  as  it  now  appears  in  the  in- 
stru  menl. 

Tiius  it  appeared  that  from  the  29th  May,  until 
the  29th  August,  1787,  the  convention  had  adhered 
to  the  proposition  of  putting  a limitation  on  the  ad- 
mission clause,  hut  had. finally  rejected  this  illiberal 
proposition  and  stricken  it  out  of  their  draught. — 
And  they  had  acted  wisely  for  no  human  foresight 
could  then,  or  now,  tell  what  was  to  be  the  destiny 
of  the  new  born  republic,  whose  constitution  they 
were  entrusted  to  prepare;  and  to  have  limited  it  in 
the  manner  supposed  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  would  have  accorded  neither  with  the  wis- 
dom nor  the  profound  statesmanship  of  those  eminent 
men. 

But  to  go  further.  What  was  the  contemporane- 
ous construction  of  the  instrument?  Mr.  B.  was  sorry 
his  trend  from  Kentucky  had  not  got  so  far  in  the 
quotations  from  the  Federalist  as  to  the  43d  number, 
where  this  subject  was  expressly  treated  on.  If  the 
gentleman  had  but  proceeded  as  far  as  that,  he  would 
have  found  the  astonishing  fact  tiiat  the  old  confe 
deration  had  no  power  to  admit  any  other  than  a fo- 
reign state.  Their  power  of  admission  was  confined 
within  this  limit.  The  only  clause  in  the  articles  of 
confederation  referring  to  the  admission  of  new  states 
was  this: 

“Canada,  acceding  to  the  confederation,  and  join- 
ing in  the- measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
admitted  into  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of 
the  union;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine 
states.” 

Mr.  Madison  said  that  by  “colony”  in  this  article 
was  meant  a British  colony;  and  "that  it  was  for 
this  very  reason  that  the  cla’use  was  left  in  as  broad 
and  ut  restricted  terms  as  we  now  found  it.  How 
would  that  statesman  be  astonished  could  he  hear  his 
own  language  now  invoked  to  prevent  the  U.  Slates 
government  from  ever  admitting  Canada  as  a state 
into  the  Union!  ■ 

To  admit  new  states  into  the  Union;  but  no  new 
state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion ol  any  other  slate;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  slates,  or  parts  of  stales, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  stales 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congress.” 

“In  the  ai tides  of  contederation,  no  provision  is 
f'Hind  on  thU  important  subject.  Canada  was  to  be 
admitted  ot  right,  on  her  joining  in  the  measures  of 
tne  United  States;  and  the  other  colonies , by  which 
were  evidently  meant  the  other  British  colonies,  at 
the  discretion  of  nine  stales.  The  eventual  estab- 
lishment oi  new  states  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  compilers  of  that  instrument.  We  have  seen 
the  inconvenience  of  this  omission,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  power  into  which  congress liave  been  led  by  it 
H itli  gi  cat  propriety,  iher -fore,  lias  the  new  system 
supplied  the  defect.” 

Now,  Mr.  B.  asked,  could  language  be  plainer11 1 

Heretofore  the  confederation  could  admit  none  but! 
foreign  stales,  and  these  British  colonies;  bul,  ex- 
pressly to  obviate  this  very  difficulty,  the  framers  of] 
the  constitution  struck  out  all  limitation  of  every 
kind,  and  left  the  provision  in  such  unrestricted  terms 
as  enabled  congiess  to  admit  any  state  whatever  j 
that. had  adopted  a republican  form  of  government.  I 
flieii  eyes  were  fixed  on  Canada;  and  this  was  .Ylr. 
Mad, son’s  allusion  when  lie  spoke  of  slates  that 
might  arise  “m  our  neighborhood.”  They  had  de-  1 
siied,  above  all  things,  that  Canada  might  unite  with  ! 
them  in  the  war,  and,  in  order  that  she  might  now 
come  in,  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  en-  ' 
Jaiged.  W ho  would  contend  ujf.  instead  i Doing  en- 
larged,  the  powers  formerly  ■.  joyed  by  the  confe- 
deration were  abridged  and  narrowed  down  in  the  i 
new  constitution,  so  restricted  that  Canada  never! 
coul.j  be  reccivcu  to  the  o..u  of  time  as  a state  of  the 
Union? 


i Nearly  contemporaneous  with  these  expositions  of 
the  constitution  lived  the  venerable  Nathaniel  Ma- 
con, a celebrated  patriot  of  the  stylet-construction 
school — a statesman  in  whom  was  no  guile— a man 
who,  for  practical  wisdom  and  sound  good  sense,  ne- 
ver had  his  superior  among  us.  He  was  the  link 
that  connected,  the  past  age  with  the  present;  and 
sure  Mr.  B.  was  that  there  was  no  gentleman  here 
who  would  not  accord  to  him  all  that  he  had  said, 
and  more. 

The  first  time  the  interpretation  of  this  clause  had 
come  up  before  congress  was  On  the  admission  of 
Louisiana  into  the  Union  as  a state.  Mr.  Macon 
made  a speech  on  that  subject  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  4'h  of  January,  1811,  and  which 
was  found  reported  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
the  11th  of  that  month.  And  what  was  his  lan- 
guage? 

“If  the  article  of  the  constitution,  however,  did 
not  mean  that  congress  might  make  states  out  of  new 
territories,  what  did  it  mean?  There  was  no  occa- 
sion for  it  in  relation  to  the  old  territories;  for  the 
ordinance  of  the  old  congress  had  secured  to  them 
the  right;  and  those  ordinances  were  as  binding  as 
the  treaties  which  congress  had  entered  into.  The 
change  of  the  form  of  government  did  not  affect na-. 
tional  obligations.  The  right  to  become  states  was 
one  which  congress  could  not  take  from  the  old  ter- 
ritories. The  right  of  creating  states  out  of  ac- 
quired territories  was  one  which  he  had  always  con- 
tended for;  and  it  had  been  stated  by  at  least  one  of 
those  who  formed  the  constitution  that  this  article 
had  reference  to  Canada:  ‘New  states  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  congress  into  the  Union.’  At  the 
time  this  provision  was  made  Florida  and  Louisiana 
were  not  thought  of.  Canada  was  the  territory  kept 
in  view.  Much,  sir,  said  Mr.  Macon,  as  th,e  United 
States  wanted  the  southern  country,  and  great  as  is 
the  convenience  of  possessing  it,  I never  would  have 
consented  to  have  taken  it  to  have  kept  them  in  ter- 
ritorial government  forever.  I do  not  want  provin- 
ces.” 

The  cases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  put  this  ques- 
tion at  rest,  that  the  treaty-making  power  has  the 
right  to  acquire  foreign  territory.  The  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment had  all  concurred  in  the  opinion,  and  it  would 
be  idle  for  Mr.  B.  to  attempt  to  deny  it.  He  had  no 
inclination  todeny  it.  That  foreign  territory  might 
he  annexed  hy  the  treaty-making  power  was  certain 
from  the  very  nature  of  things;  because,  if  we  dis- 
membered a foreign  country,  the  portion  dismem 
bered  could  not  then  act  for  herself  in  coming  into 
our  Union.  But  how  was  it  in  regard  to  an  indepen- 
dent state?  How  would  it  have  been  with  Canada  if 
she  had  declared  her  independence,  adopted  a repub- 
lican constitution,  and  came  knocking  at  our  doors 
for  admission?  She  would  offer  herself,  and,  if  she 
had  complied  with  the  conditions  of  reception,  she 
would  have  been  received.  Thus  it  was  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  two  things  were  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other,  viz:  the  acquisition  of  a partofthe 
territory  of  a foreign  government  by  treaty,  and  the 
application  of  an  independent  government  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union. 

The  honorable  senator’s  mistake  arose  from  his 
confounding  two  things  entirely  different.  And,  af- 
ter all,  the  treaty-making  power  existed  only  by  im- 
plication. There  was  no  express  grant  of  power  to 
acquire  foreign  territory;  this  power  arose  only  from 
the  general  scope  of  the  constitution;  and.  it  had  this 
limit,  that  itshould  not  transcend  or  violate  the  con- 
stitution. In  Mr.  B’s  judgment,  the  very  strongest 
argument  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  foreign  terri- 
tory might  be  acquired  by  the  treaty-making  power, 
was  found  in  this  very  clause,  according  to  which 
congress  might  admit  new  states.  It  was  a subordi- 
daie  power;  for  none,  he  presumed,  believed  that  we 
had  power  to  acquire  foreign  territory  only  to  con- 
vert it  into  colonies  or  provinces.  In  one  case  the 
power  was  clear  and  palpable— it  was  found  in  the 
very  language  of  the  com  nation;  in  the  other,  the 
power  arose  by  construct , an — it  was  an  implied 
power  merely.  The  power  to  admit  new  stales  was 
an  express  grant — the  power  to  acquire  foreign  ter- 
ritory arose  by  implication;  yet  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morehead)  went  to 
make  the  subordinate  and  implied  power  override 
the  expressly  granted  power. 

Mr.  Jefferson  in  1303  had  his  doubts  and  his  diffi- 
culties; but  did  he  sav  one  word  about  resorting  to 
the  treaty  power?  No;  he  referred  at  once  to  the 
fountain  head;  he  did  not  go  to  the  streams.  He  doubt- 
ed as  to  the  power  of  congress  to  admit  a foreign 
state 

[Mr.  Morehead.  Did  riot  he  deny  the  power?] 

fes,  he  denied  it;  but,  after  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ni- 
cholas (who  had  been  in  the  country  all  the  while, 
whereas  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  had  been  absent  in 


France)  informing  him  of  his  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion, he  changed  his  mind,  and  said  he  should  ac- 
quiesce in  the  acquisition  on  the  sugges'  -n  ot  his 
friehds.  Mr.  Jefferson  yielded  to  the  arguments  of 
his  friends.  During  the  interval  between  the  for- 
mation of  the  treaty  and  its  submission  to  the  sen- 
ate, he  certainly  did  entertain  strung  doubts;  but  it 
was  manifest  those  doubts  must  have  been  subse- 
quently removed,  for  he  approved  and  signed  the 
treaty  and  the  act  for  the  territorial  government  of 
Louisiana  with  his  own  hand.  Since  then  the  pow- 
er had  been  exercised  over  and  over  again. 

Bul  what  had  been  the  argument  of  the  senator 
from  Kentucky?  Had  he  done  any  thing  more  than 
cite  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson?  He  laid  his  entire 
foundation  in  that  letter;  he  raised  his  whole  argu- 
ment on  it.  Yet  from  the  acts  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
(and  actions  spoke  louder  than  words,)  it  was  plain 
that  he  had  become  convinced  that  he  had  been  in 
error.  Surely  all  who  knew  Mr.  Jefferson  wou'd 
admit  that  if  he  believed  an  act  would  be  in  direct 
violation  of  his  oath  to  support  the  constitution,  he 
wat  the  last  man  living  to  do  it.  After  this,  we 
heard  no  more  of  his  proposal  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution; the  question  passed  away,  and  the  doctrine 
was  now  established  that  we  might  (at  least  by  trea 
ly)  admit  new  states  formed  out  of  foreign  territory. 

Mr.  Morehead  here  interposed;  and  Mr.  B having 
yielded  the  floor  for  an  explanation,  he  inquired 
whether  the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
intended  to  argue  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  at  any  time 
admitted  to  the  full  extent  Mr.  Nicholas’s  argument 
that  congress  co.uld  admit  a foreign  state?  The  ac- 
quiescence of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  spoke,  was  in  the 
acquisition,  not  in  the  right  to  acquire, 

Mr.  Buchanan  replied  that  the  senator’s  question 
had  been  answered  before  it  was  put.  [A  laugh  ] 
He  had  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  acted  in  affirma- 
tion of  this  power.  And,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  be- 
fore him  argued,  Mr.  Jefferson  must  have  changed 
his  opinion,  or  he  never  would  have  acted  as  he  did 
in  the  admission  of  Louisiana. 

Mr:  B.  here  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  a very  sin- 
gular mode  of  getting  rid  o"r  a plain  clause  in  the 
constitution,  by  arguing  from  the  inconveniences 
which  resulted  from  it.  The  senator’s  argument  in 
this  way  applied  as  well  to  admission  by  the  treaty- 
power  as  to  admission  by  act  of  congress.  An.J  the 
consequences  he  threatened  were  about  as  much  to 
be  apprehended  as  that  the  sky  should  fall — when  it 
did,  we  should  catch  larks.  [A  laugh.] 

A wise  man  would  leave  as  little  to  the  discretion 
of  his  aggnts  as  possible — bul  he  must  leave  them 
some.  Congress  had  from  the  constitution  the  war- 
making  power;  and  they  might,  if  such  was  their 
pleasure,  declare  war  to-morrow  morning  against 
the  whole  world.  Was  that  an  argument  against 
the  power?  If  they  ever  should  be  insane  enough, 
they  might  in  like  manner  abuse  any  and  every  other 
power  as  well  as  this  of  admit;  ing  new  states.  “New 
States  may  he  admitted  by  the  congrets  into  the  Un-  ' 
ion.”  Was  it  an  argument  against  this  power  that 
congress  might  admit  China,  with  her  august  empe- 
ror, the  brother  of  the  sun  arid  upon?  Congress 
might  admit  France,  or  Austria,  or  England  herself, 
when  those  countries  should  adopt  a republican  form 
of  government  and  ask  for  admission,  bu’  not  be- 
fore. Nor  was  congress  bound  to  adroit  them,  even 
then. 

The  question  now  was,  not  whether  we  should 
admit  the  Chinese,  but  a people  of  kindred  blood  to 
our  own — our  brothers  and  our  sister — a people 
capable  of  liberty  and  fit  for  liberty;  a people  train- 
ed from  infancy  in  the  principles  of  our  govermnnt; 
and  that  when  the  country  they  inhabited  was  ne- 
ce->  to  complete  the  security  of  our  own  territo- 
ry, and  ;<>  secure  to  us  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi? To  argue  against  such  a proposition  because, 
by  ihe  same  power  congress  might  admit  Cuina  and 
ail  the  world,  amounted,  in  Mr.  B’s  judgment,  to 
just  nothing. 

Mr.  B.  said  there  was  a portion  of  the  general  ar- 
gument on  the  admission  of  Texas  which  he  should 
not  discuss.  It  had  been  well  met,  and  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  views  of  it  on  a former  occasion.  It 
was  the  position  that  we  could  not  admit  Texas 
without  the  consent  of  Mexico.  The  day  had  gone 
by  for  that  argument.  And  that  we  coni  I not  do  it 
without  a breach  of  the  national  faith  and  without 
war.  The  day  for  such  an  argument  had  forever 
passed  away.  He  should  not  now  open  it  anew. 
Suffice  it  fo  say,  that  Tetfas  never  had  owed  alle- 
giance to  the  present  government  of  Mexico  for  a 
single  hour;  and  if  she  once  did,  she  had  achieved 
her  independence  in  the  bloody  fields  ol  S.m  Jacinto. 
And  what  she  then  acquired  by  the  sword  she  was 
able  to  maintain  against  Mexico  by  the  sword.  Tne 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  could  never  be  subdued  by  any 
thing  that  claimed  Mexican  origin.  l’exas  had 
maintained  her  independence  for  nine  years.  How 
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could  gentlemen  thu3  contend  against  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  our  own  revolution?  How  could  they  say 
that  that  young  but  glorious  people,  who  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  and  bravely  vindicated  their  freedom, 
were  only  gitasi  independent  until  the  consent  of  that 
very  power  who  had  unjustly  attempted  to  hold 
them  in  bondage  should  be  obtained?  This  argu- 
ment, however,  had  been  but  little  used,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  relied  on. 

And  here  Mr.  B.  said  he  might  stop;  but,  as  he 
was  desirous  of  fully  doing  his  duty  to  this  great 
question,  he  would  advance  a little  further. 

He  contended  that  Texas  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  the  union,  because  it  would  be  a bond  of  per- 
petual peace  between  us  and  England,  and  France, 
and  all  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world. 
This  might,  at  its  first  annunciation,  sound  strangely, 
but  it  could  be  demonstrated.  What  was  that  which 
had  raised  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  a greater 
height  than  any  other  single  cause?  Undeniably  it 
was  Ihe  cotton  manufacture;  it  was  this  which,  above 
all  else,  had  contributed  to  place  her  in  the  elevat- 
ed position  she  now  held  before  the  world;  it  was 
necessary  net  to  her  prosperity  merely,  but  almost  to 
her  national  existence  itself.  Without  it  she  would 
sink  to  the  rank  of  a second  or  a third  power, 
France,  to  some  extent,  was  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces. England  was  wise,  and  understood  her  own 
position.  She  was  exploring  sea  and  land  to  find 
some  genial  soil  and  some  propitious  heaven,  under 
which  cotton  might  be  made  to  flourish  for  the  sup- 
ply of  her  manufacturing  population.  Brazil,  Egypt, 
and  the  East  Indies  had  all  been  tried  in  turn,  but  all 
her  efforts  in  those  quarters  had  proved  in  a great 
measure  vain.  Either  the  climate  or  the  soil  had 
turned  out  to  be  unfavorable,  and  the  experiment 
had  failed.  Meanwhile  Texas  had  arisen  as  out  of 
the  ocean,  and  presented  the  finest  cotton  region  the 
world  ever  saw.  Mr.  B.  did  not  blame  England  for 
her  endeavors  to  acquire  an  influence  in  such  a 
country.  She  would  be  false  to  herself  if  she  did  j 
not  attempt  to  depress  a rival  by  seeking  to  establish  ! 
'an  independent  power  at  its  very  door.  Give  us 
Texas,  and  we  should  then  possess  all  the  valuable  I 
cotton  regions  of  the  world;  and  this  would  have! 
more  effect  in  preserving  peace"  with  England  than  j 
an  army  of  a hundred  thousand  men  prepared  for 
battle,  and  a fleet  equal  to  her  own.  if  she  was  de-  [ 
pendent  on  us  for  .nothing  else,  she  then  must  be  for; 
this  great  staple,  so  indispensable  to  her  very  being  | 
as  a nation. 

Texas,  Mr.  B.  admitted,  never  would  be  a colony! 
of  England;  that  was  most  certain;  but  if  she  should  j 
not  bo  admitted  into  our  union,  and  should  remain  | 
an  independent  state,  she  must  of  necessity  form  a 
close  alliance  with  England;  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. The  manufactures  of  England  had  been  in  a ! 
great  degree  excluded  from  the  continent;  the  Ame- 
rican System  began  extensively  to  prevail;  even  the 
Zoll-Verein  had  recently  increased  their  duties  for 
the  protection  of  German  manufactures.  Hence  it! 
was  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  Great  Bn- 1 
tain  that  she  should  colonize.  She  must  havecus-1 
tomers  for  her  manufactures,  which  had  now  acquired  , 
such  a stupendous  magnitude.  Texas,  must  for  many,  ] 
many  years  to  come,  be  a planting  country,  a cotton 
growing  country.  Manufactures  could  not  flourish 
there  for  a longtime.  Her  natural  policy,  therefore,1 
would  be  to  form  a close  alliance  with  England;  to 
let  England  receive  her  cotton  free  of  duty,  and  to: 
take  in  return  British  manufactures  at  a low,  or  ra- 
ther a nominal  duty.  Thus  Texas  would  answer 
her  purpose  in  a double  view — first,  by  furnishing 
her  with  the  raw  material,  which  she  must  have  and 
could  not  get  elsewhere  except  from  n«;  and,se-| 
condly,  by  affording  her  a market  for  her  goods.  j 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  B.  said,  let  us  have  Texas  a3  , 
a part  of  her  own  confederacy.  Then  weshould  have! 
entire  command  of  the  great-staple  of  the  world.  We 
were  ourselves  turning  it  to  every  practicable  use. — 
We  were  making  sails  of  it;  we  were  making  it  into  ! 
bagging  and  into  blankets;  and  using  it  in  a thousand 
ways  to  promote  human  comfort — all  at  the  cheapest 
rale,  to  alleviate  the  wants  and  mitigate  the" suffering  ! 
of  mankind.  While  the  golden  opportunity  was  | 
presented  io  us,  let  us  embrace  it  without  further  j 
hesitation  or  delay. 

It  was  indeed  truly  wonderful  how  the  attachment  j 
of  the  people  of  Texas  continued,  notwithstanding  j 
our  neglect,  and  apparently  in  the  very  face  of  their  1 
own  interest.  Still  they  continued  true  and  steadyl 
to  their  national  instincts.  This  showed  how  deeply 
the  feeling  of  liberty,  the  attachment  to  a free  gov- j 
ernment,  was  planted  in  the  breasts  of  I hose  who  had  | 
once  enjoyed  it;  and  how  vain  and  idle  were  all  the  j 
ails  employed  to  shake  it. 

But  once  more.  Mr.  B.  would  admit  Texas  on  | 
account  of  ihe  glorious  system  of  free  trade  it  would 
open  lo  America.  Jihad  been  slated  on  high  autho- 
rity, (that  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Maine,  Mr. 


Evans),  that  the  amount  of  our  home  trade  was  fif- 
teen times  as  great  as  that  of  the  foreign. 

[Mr.  Evans  made  a word  of  explanation,  not  heard 
by  the  reporter.] 

Well,  it  would  suit  his  argument  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. He  was  satisfied,  however,  with  fifteen:  he 
took  it  for  gospel,  as  it  came  from  an  apostle.  [A 
laugh.]  What  a glorious  system  of  free  trade  would 
our  confederacy  present  to  the  would!  There  were 
those  now  alive  who  would  live  to  see  one  hundred 
millions  of  freemen,  speaking  the  English  language, 
scattered  over  this  happy  land,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  St.  John’s  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  How  would  this  magnificent  system  of  inter- 
nal free  trade  diffuse  among  them  all  the  means  of  so- 
cial happiness’ — and  it  must  operate  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  law,  religion,  social  refinement, 
and  all  that  made  human  life  desirable,  over  the 
vast  masses  of  mankind.  The  contemplation  of  such 
a prospect,  even  in  the  distance,  was  dear  to  every 
true  American.  Mr.  B.  said  he  entertained  no  such 
terrors  as  had  been  expressed  by  his  friend  from 
Kentucky  in  the  very  eloquent  peroration  of  his 
speech  of  yesterday.  His  friend  had  tried  to  bind 
the  union  together  in  bonds  of  adamant,  but  expe- 
rienced great  jealousy,  as  it  would  seem,  in  extend- 
ing its  benefits  lo  others.  Henry  IV.  had  conceived 
the  great  and  noble  design  of  dividing  Europe  into 
independent  governments,  with  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing among  them  the  principles  of  free  trade  and 
preventing  wars;  but  he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
his  noble  efforts  to  accomplish  by  war  a plan  so 
magnificent.  But  our  extension  of  free  trade  and  its 
benefits  would  all  be  peaceful.  Texas  was  ready  to 
rush  into  our  arms  with  enthusiastic  joy.  And  when 
we  had  received  her,  the  elements  of  our  national 
prosperity  would  be  complete. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  this  new  state  of  things 
would  flow  above  all  to  the  navigating  slates  of  the 
union.  The  rich  products  of  Texas  would  be  wafted 
over  the  world  by  New  England  navigators.  The 
coasting  trade  would  be  increased  beyond  conception. 
Amd  how  would  it  be  with  manufactures?  On  this 
subject  the  great  question  was  whether  the  people  of 
Texas  were  to  be  supplied  with  manufactured  goods 
from  England  or  from  the  United  States?  If  she  re- 
mained independent  she  would  inevitably  draw  her 
supplies  from  England:  if  she  should  be  admitted, 
she  would  derive  them  from  the  United  States.— 
This  was  a great  national  question.  Mr.  B’s.  own 
city,  Pittsburg,  the  Birmingham  of  America,  would 
have  her  markets  extended  and  her  manufactures 
increased  by  the  admission.  All  the  moneyed  in- 
terests of  the  country  combined  to  demand  it;  be- 
sides those  incomparably  higher,  the  interests  of  the 
national  peace  and  the  national  glory. 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  held  by  the  senator 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Morehead),  Mr.  B contend- 
ed that  the  administration  of  Texas  would  bind  this 
union  together  by  bonds  still  stronger  than  those 
which  had  thus  far  united  us.  The  time  was  forever 
past  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  extension  of  the 
union  would  diminish  its  strength . Arguments  drawn 
from  Rome  had  no  application.  Rome  subjected  the 
nations  by  military  power;  she  conquered  them  by 
her  invincible  arms,  and  made  nation  after  nation 
pass  under  the  yoke:  her  dominion,  especially  to  the 
remoter  provinces,  was  the  arbitrary  dictation  of 
a tyrant.  Her  power  was  obtained  and  upheld  by 
her  armies;  but  in  process  of  time  she  was  corrupted 
by  vice;  her  soldiery  became  effeminate;  military 
virtue  declined  and  disappeared,  and  (ben  the  Goths 
and  the  Vandals  poured  in  countless  hordes  from  the 
Northern  hive,  and  destroyed  and  laid  waste  her 
provinces  and  took  captive  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

But  how  was  it  here?  We  subjected  nobody. — 
The  world  had  become  attached  lo  our  free  system 
of  government  by  its  blessings  alone.  Texas,  so  far 
from  being  forced  to  submit  to  our  arms,  esteemed 
it  a great  and  invaluable  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
join  our  confederacy.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  every 
new  state  that  had  been  received  into  it.  Who  had 
ever  heard  the  first  word  from  any  of  the  new  states 
about  dissolving  the  union?  No  man.  7’hey  felt 
their  dependence  on  the  central  power:  and  they  had 
always  showed  themselves  truer  to  the  union  than 
any  of  its  members.  Never  had  Louisiana,  or  In- 
diana, or  Illinois,  or  Michigan,  or  Arkansas,  lifted 
up  parricidal  hands  against  (he  government  that  re- 
ceived them.  Stales  at  the  extremities  were  the 
first  to  realize  their  dependence.  And  on  this  very 
principle  Texas,  when  admitted,  would  probably  be 
(lie  most  loyal  of  any  state  among  us.  The  external 
pressure  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure  the  more 
central  states  firm  to  their  allegiance.  They  had 
had  a whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  there 
had  been  a Hartford  Convention  in  New  England, 
and  we  had  seen  nullification  in  South  Carolina;  but 
in  the.  new  states  nothing  had  ever  occurred  to  dis- 
turb trie  national  tranquillity.  Jn  extending  thg 


bonds  of  the  union,  however,  Mr.  B.  was  not  for  go 
ing  beyond  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Beyond  that.gre* 

natural  boundary  he  would  never  consent  to  go 

Mr.  Madison  had  said  that  the  natural  limits  of  a 
democracy  were  set  by  the  possibility  of  the  people’* 
gathering  together  in  one  assembly;  and  those  Vf  s. 
representative  republic  were  in  like  manner  circum- 
scribed by  the  possibility  of  the  representatives  as- 
sembling regularly  for  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business. 

Apply  this  test  to  our  circumstances.  Time  and 
space  had  both  been  in  a manner  annihilated  by  the 
modern  application  of  the  power  of  steam,  and  now 
regions  once  deemed  remote  were  brought  almost 
into  juxtaposition.  There  was  therefore  no  difficulty 
on  that  score.  He  considered  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
however,  as  our  natural  southern  boundary;  and  he 
held  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  so  preserved.  The 
stream  itself  and  the  country  through  which  it  flow- 
ed adapted  it  admirably  for  such  a purpose.  It  flow- 
ed nearly  two  thousand  miles  without  a tributary 
branch,  and  it  was  bordered  by  vast  and  steril  plains. 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  point  it  out  as  the  limit  of 
our  republic.  Unless  w - got  possession  of  this  coun- 
try of  Texas,  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  must 
be  divided.  The  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  would 
else  be  in  a foreign  land.  His  belief  was  that,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  extension  of  our  confederacy 
did  but  augment  its  strength.  What  utter  insanity 
would  it  not  be  for  a stale  situated  like  Massachu- 
setts to  think  of  withdrawing  from  such  a union  of 
states!  With  all  her  vast  home  trade,  all  her  im- 
mense navigation,  and  a manufacturing  industry  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  markets  of  half  the  globe,  would 
she  voluntarily  consent  to  isolate  herself  from  the 
communion  of  the  very  government  she  had  so  largely 
contributed  to  form,  and  there  remain  in  lonely  isola- 
tion forever?  He  alluded  to  her  as  an  illustration, 
and  only  in  the  most  respectful  manner.  She  dif- 
fered in  many  views  from  him;  he  was  sorry  for  it; 
but  he  cherished  towards  her  none  but  feelings  of 
respect. 

Then  let  gentlemen  look  at  the  beautiful  depen- 
dence, the  strictly  mutual  dependence,  of  the  slates 
upon  each  other.  The  states  of  the  west  and  south- 
west never  could  become  navigating  states — they 
never  could  be  their  own  carriers;  therefore,  they 
were  dependent  on  the  north  for  the  trai^port  of 
their  abundant  natural  products  to  a market.  The 
Southern  and  Southwestern  states  never  could  be- 
come a naval  power,  because  they  had  not  the  har- 
bors, nor  the  materiel,  nor  the  seamen.  To  them  it 
was  all-important  that  they  should  be  connected  with 
a power  capable  of  defending  the  Gulf  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mississippi.  This  mutual  dependence 
could  be  traced  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  daily 
and  hourly  becoming  greater  and  greater.  What 
madness  in  any  one  member  to  try  to  dissolve  such 
a family  of  states! 

But  there  was  no  danger  of  any  such  attempt — 
One  sister  of  the  twenty  six  might  occasionally  get  a 
little  out  of  humor,  and  attempt  to  cut  capers  and 
raise  a storm  about  something  that  did  not  quite  su  t 
her,  and  her  people  might  for  a while  be  convulsed 
and  talk  in  threatening  tones,  but  in  a circle  of  sur- 
rounding staler,  all  Jinked  by  a common  feeling 
and  a common  interest,  how  soon  could  she  be  put 
down.  The  remaining  twenty-five  looked  on  with 
interest,  but  without  sharing  her  excitement.  She 
would  continue  lo  fume  and  Iret  for  a while,  b, 
scon  her  rage  began  to  subside;  she*  was  at  length 
quite  mollified,  and  in  her  turn  was  ready  to  smile 
at  the  threats  of  some  other  of  the  family.  There 
was  no  danger  whatever  of  aTupture  of  our  national 
ties — none.  And  he  again  said,  that,  being  all  of 
the  same  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  extension  of  the 
confederacy  to  the  limits  he  had  indicated  would 
strengthen  instead  of  weakening  our  Union,  and 
would  greatly  promote  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  republic. 

Another  great  advantage  flowing  from  the  admis- 
sion. of  Texas  would  be  that  it  would  relieve  us  irom 
the  painful  position  of  having  a rival  republic  at  our 
doors.  So  situated,  a rival  must  become  an  enemy. 
Her  great  staples  were  our  great  staples:  we  should 
be  natural  rivals  in  the  same  markets  of  the  world. 
What  an  opportunity  would  this  not  present  for  fo- 
reign influence  to  foment  dissensions  and  national 
feuds.  Did  not  all  history  prove  that  rival  and  neigh- 
boring nations  were  always  at  dissension  cr  war?  that 
their  position  and  their  quarrels  injured  both?  flow 
had  it  been  with  England  and  Scotland?  Before  the 
national  union,  for  hundreds  of  years  what  had  been 
seen  in  Scotland  but  the  intrigues  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  the  plottings  of  England  to  seduce  her  no- 
bles? The  war  and  border  feuds  had  burned  v.  ith  a 
perpetual  flame.  But  no  sooner  were  the  two  coun- 
tries joined  into  one  than  all  their  ^picstic  miseries 
ceased  as  by  a charm,  and  mutual  prosperity  spread 
itself  oyer  the  realms  Oi  both  these  once  rival  nations. 
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We  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  people  of  Tex- 
as; our  blood  ran  in  their  veins.  If  the  two  coun- 
tries became  rivals,  they  would  be  fierce  ami  bitter 
rivals.  Both  had  (he  courage — both  (he  indomitable 
resolution  of  the  parent  stock.  In  a stale  of  quiet 
neutrality  they  never  would  remain.  We  must  ei- 
ther admit  them  among  us  as  a portion  of  ourselves, 
or,  like  the  remnants  of  the  Canaanites  of  old,  they 
would  be  “thorns  in  our  sides”  as  long  as  the  two 
nations  existed  on  the  earth.  We  must  make  our 
choice  between  these  alternatives.  There  was  no 
middle  path.  While  we  remained  separate  there 
was  everything  to  produce  mutual  irritation  between 
us.  Nay,  this,  he  understood  had  already  begun. — 
The  two  rivers  were  boundaries  of  both  people.  And 
they  were  already  disputing  about  the  navigation  of 
the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  river.  Texas  claimed  a 
right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Then  there 
was  another  fruitful  source  of  difficulty,  England 
would  establish  with  Texas  an  intercourse  of  free 
trade,  while  we  with  our- tariff  of  duties  had  a con- 
terminous boundary  of  a thousand  miles  with  her; 
attempts  would  inevitably  be  made  to  smuggle,  and 
this  would  create  trouble,  and  a war  of  custom  hou- 
ses. The  annals  of  human  nature  proved  that  love, 
turned  to  hatred  was  one  of  tt>e  bitterest  passions  of 
the  human  heart.  In  proportion  to  the  attachment 
ot  the  Texans  to  us  and  our  government  now,  in  that 
same  proportion  would  be  her  hatred  if  we  spurned 
her. 

“Earth  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turned.” 

Let  Texas  long  be  refused,  and  she  would  go  on  to 
become  a rival  republic,  and  must  of  necessity  at- 
tach herself  to  some  foreign  nation.  Mr.  B.  was  for 
embracing  her  now.  Let  us  do  our  duty  to  ourselves, 
and,  his  life  for  it,  not  a ripple  would  appear  on  the 
surlace  of  the  civilized  world  in  consequence. — 
France  or  England  would  never  interfere.  They 
understood  Ihe  law  of  nations  too  well.  They  were 
too  wise  to  place  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  an 
armed  inlerference  with  us  on  such  a ground.  Mr. 
B.  did  not  profess  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
present,  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  yet  lie  felt  ve- 
ry confident  there  was  no  danger  of  a war;  but  if 
there  were,  in  a just  cause  he  wonld  not  dread  it. 

I now  come  (said  Mr.  B.)  to  the  last  topic.  The 
only  objection  to  the  admission  of  Texas  deserving 
serious  consideration  is,  tiiat  it  will  extend  the  area 
of  slavery.  If  it  were  not  for  this  consideration  the 
country  would  be  as  unanimous  on  this  subject  as  it 
ever  had  heen  on  any  great  question.  The  abolition- 
ists and  the  warm  advocates  of  negro  emancipation 
oppose  the  admission  of  Texas  for  this  and  for  no 
other  reason.  But  are  there  not  considerations  which 
entirely  nullify  this  objection,  and  cast  the  weigh t of 
the  argument  on  the  other  side?  It  may  spread  sla- 
very over  a large  surface,  but  will  it  increase  the 
number  ol  slaves?  No  man  ir,  his  senses  believes  that 
Texas,  independent,  wiii  abolish  slavery.  England 
has  strained  every  n^rve  to  inJuce  her  to  adopt  this 
measure;  but  all  in  vain.  England  has  offered  to 
guaranty  her  independence  by  Mexico  on  this  condi- 
tion; hut  all  her  efforts  have  proved  unavailing. — 
Then  slavery  is  destined  to  exist  in  Texas,  whether 
we  admit  her  into  our  Union  or  not. 

The  admission  of  Texas  will  forever  prevent  the 
foreign  slave  trade  from  reaching  her  shores.  After 
the  millions  of  treasure  which  have  been  expended 
by  England,  and  the  immense  loss  of  human  life 
which  she  has  incurred  in  the  suppression  of  tins  in- 
famous trade,  il  appears  to  be  still  nearly  as  flourish- 
ing as  ever.  Indeed,  its  horrors  have  been  incieased 
by  the  attempts  at  concealment.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  recent  British  publications. 

Now,  sir,  even  the  keen  eyed  abolitionists  have 
never  to  my  knowledge  even  charged  that  the  south 
ern  planters  had  enrouraged  the  traffic  by  purchas- 
ing Alrican  slaves.  This  trade  has  been  the  scourge 
of  Africa  and  the  disgrace  of  the  civilized  world; 
but  our  southern  friends  stand  guiltier  of  participa- 
ting in  its  enormities.  None  of  the  people  of  Texas 
belonging  to  our  race  have  ever  participated,  or  I 
trust  ever  will  participate  in  it.  But  let  Texas  be 
independent,  and  adventurers  from  all  nations  will 
rush  into  its  fruitful  territory;  and  what  cupidity  has 
done  iri  one  portion  of  the  world  it  will  do  in  another. 
By  the  admission  of  Texas  you  forever  remove  this 
danger. 

So  far  Irom  the  admission  of  Texas  being  favora- 
ble to  slavery,  is  it  not  more  probable  lhat  this  may 
eventually  prove  Ihe  means,  under  an  ill-wise  provi- 
dence, ol  removing  it  altogether  from  our  borders? 
Its  eiiect  will  soon  be  tell  upon  Ihe  northern  slave 
states.  Be  lore  the  fatal  agitation  of  abolition  arose, 
this  happy  event,  in  regard  to  several  of  these  states, 
wa,,  approaching  its  consummation.  The  current  of 
public  opinion  was  running  strongly  in  this  direction. 
In  the  bouse  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  the  grandson 


of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  introduced  n proposition  having 
in  view  gradual  emancipation,  which,  if  mv  memory 
serves  me,  was  lost  by  but  a single  vote.  The  aboli- 
tion excitem  mi  at  once  put  an  end  to  these  bright 
prospects. 

The  admission  of  Texa.s  will  put  causes  into  oper- 
ation which  must  produce  the  same  result.  Slave 
labor,  like  every  other  co  inodity,  will  seek  the 
most  profitable,  market.  Will  my  friend  from  Vir 
ginia  (Mr.  Archer!  say  that  slave  labor  is  now  profi 
table  in  cultivating  the  exhausted  soil  of  his  state, 
and  in  raising  wheat  and  provisions?  Certainly  not. 
The  time  lias  nearly  arrived  in  that'state,  foretold 
by  Mr.  Randolph,  whan,  if  the  slave  did  not  run 
away  from  Ins  masti  r,  the  master  must  run  away 
from  the  slave.  The  admission  of  Texas  will  pro- 
duce a gradual  drain  of  slaves  from  the  more  north- 
ern slave-talcs.  They  will  go  lo  a country  more  con- 
genial to  their  constitution,  and  where  they  will  pro- 
bably be  belter  fed  and  clothed;  because  their  labor 
will  be  more  productive,  and  their  masters  can  afford 
to  grant  them  rnoie  of  Ihe  comforts  of  life. 

In  reviewing  the  bumble  part  which  I have  taken 
in  public  affairs,  during  the  period  not  now  short, 
there  is  nothing  which  1 can  review  with  more  plea- 
sure than  the  course  which  1 have  pursued  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  When  1 first  came  into  the  sen- 
ate, I found  the  abolition  excitement  much  more  vi- 
olent and  active  than  it  is  at.  present.  The  mails 
were  then  loaded  with  pictorial  representations  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  passions  of  the.  slave  and  excite 
him  to  vengeance.  The  danger  of  servile  insurrec- 
tion was  then  imminent.  Those  engaged  in  the  agila- 
tion  believed  that  they  were  doing  God’s  service. — 

; Honest  fanaticism, *«in  the  history  of  our  race,  has 
| done  as  much  evil  and  shed  as  much  human  blood  as 
any  other  cause.  The  agitation  threatened  the  '’\i-t- 
I ence  of  the  Union.  It  could  not  ba  supposed  that 
: fathers  and  mothers,  who  went  to  bed  trembling  at 
night  lest  their  mansions  might  be  involved  il  m s 
before  the  morning^  and  all  the  horrors  if  - rviie  in 
surreetion  might  be  their  fate,  would  long  cling  to  a 
union  with  a people  which  encouraged  such  enormi- 
, lies.  Self-preservation  is  ihe  first  law  of  nature, 

' and  above  all  oilier  laws. 

Surrounded  by  these  circumstances,  [ took  my 
| stand  on  this  question,  from  which  I have  never  since 
I departed.  Under  the  constitulion  the  southern  states 
I have  rights  guarantied  to  them,  and  these  rights  I de- 
; termined  to  maintain,  come  weal,  come  wo.  1 de- 
1 termineJ  that  I would  never  risk  the  blessings  of  this 
glorious  confederacy,  wbh  all  the  benefits  which  it 
holds  out  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  for  the  sake  of  an  unavailing  philanthropy. 
The  canstitutional  rights  of  thens&itli,  under  our  con- 
stitutional compact,  are  as  much  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  those  of  any  other  portion  of  t lie  Union. 

1 stand  by  the  constitution  as  it  is;  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  a large  majority  of  my  constituent*  have  ap- 
proved my  cour-e.  I need  not  say  that  1 never  own- 
ed a slave,  and  i know  that  i never  shall  own  one. 
1 am  not  friendly  to  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and  I 
look  t-o  Texas  as  the  probable  means  of  relieving  the 
Union  from  slavery  at  some  distant  day. 

The  counsels  of  the  Almigh;y  are  never  rash  A 
thousand  years  are  to  him  but  as  one  day.  The  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  are  ail  before  him.  fie 
operates  great  changes  in  the  moral  world  by  gradu- 
al means.  May  not  tue  admission  of  Texas  gradually 
draw  our  slaves  from  the  centre  to  the  southern  ex 
treinily  of  our  Union,  and  eventually  may  they  not 
pass  the  Dei  Norte  and  be  incorporated  wiih  a race 
! where  the  distinctions  of  color  are  unknown,  and 
where  they  may  enjoy  their  freedom  without  that 
taint  of  degradation  which  they  must  ever  experi 
ence  among  the  Anglo-American  race? 

I adhere  to  the  constitution  as  it  is.  May  it  be 
perpetual! 

| Mr.  Buchanan  having  concluded  — 

Mr.  Rives  obtained  the  floor;  and  after  spending  a 
i short  time  in  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned- 


SR.  R I V E S 


ON  THU  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15. 

The  senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  from  the  house  for  annexation 
| of  Texas, 

Mr.  Rivr.s  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of 
- Texas  to  the  Union.  He  commenced  by  observing 
> that  it  was  very  well  known  to  the  senate,  arid  not 
| unknown  to  the  country,  (so  far  as  any  humble  opinion 
of  iiis  could  he  deemed  of  any  importance,)  that  tie 
was  not  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas  when- 
j ever  it  could  be  fairly  and  honorably  accomplished, 

! in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ol  the  constitution, 
and  without  gravely  disturbing  the  harmony  of  ex- 


isting relations 'between  one  seolion  of  this  country 

and  another,  and  between  this  any.  nl  and  other 

I governments.  S far  liom  it.  t hr. i he  u-g.  »<!.-!  that 
; measure  as  combining  many  impoitunt  luitMuit  ad- 
I vantages,  commending  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  country — of  the  north  and  the  west  more  than 
j the  south. 

In  much  of  what  had  been  so  eloquently  said  by 
I the  honorable  senator  fr.in  Pennsylvana  (Mr.  Bn- 
I idianan)  yesterday,  in  regard  the  expediency  of  the 
annexation,  he  concurred  But  afar  higher  ques- 
tion than  that  is  now  before  us.  Every  tiling  ihal 
I might  be  deemed  by  us  expedient  is  not,  therefore, 
j lawful  arid  justifiable.  What  would  it  profit  us 
should  we  gain  Texas,, if  thereby  we  fust  our  regard 
S for  that  sacred  instrument  -which  was  the  bond  of 
i our  national  union,  the  pledge  and  palladium  of  our 
liberty  and  happiness?  The  mode  in  which  Texas 
j was  to  he  acquired,  in  its  aspect  upon  the  principles 
! of  our  political  compact,  was,  with  him,  a vital  and 
a para  notinl  consideration.  We  had  heretofore; 
i made  important  acquisitions  of  foreign  territory, 

I more  than  doubling  the  area  of  our  original  limits; 

| but  we  had  made  the  acquisition  by  means  of  ihe 
I treaty-making  power;  arid  in  ihis  case  of  Texas,  too, 
the  treaty  power  had  been  called  into  action  to 
achieve  the  measure  of  annexation;  but  the  treaty 
not  having  received  the  cons' ilutipn-.il  sanction  of 
two-thirds  of  this  body,  il  was  now  at  last  discover- 
ed that  all  this  reference  to  the  treaty-making  power 
was  a mure  useless  ceremony;  a work  of  superero- 
gation; an  idle,  unmeaning  formality;  and  tiiat  the 
object  could  be  better  accomplished  by  a joint  re- 
solution, to  be  passed  by  a mere  majority  of  the  two 
houses  of  congress.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
question  now  put  to  the  judgment  and  •onscience  of 
every  senator  was,  whether  this  summary  mode  of 
proceeding  was  warranted  by  the  constitution,  arid 
in  conformity  with  lhat  good  faith  which  the  people 
ol  the  several  states  had  pledged  to  each  other  when 
they  adopted  the  constitution  and  promised  lo  abide 
by  it. 

It  was  the  proud  distinction,  and  the  peculiar  hap- 
j piness  of  this  country  to  possess  a written  constilu- 
j lion — an  instrument  which  not  only  limited  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  power  delegated  to  the  government, 

I but  which  defined  the  particular  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised by  each  branch  of  tiiat  government.  Accord- 
ing to  its  provisions,  each  department  had  its  own 
appropriate  sphere  of  action;  each  of  them  checked 
anil  was  in  turn  checked  by  the  others;  auu  thus  the 
whole  together  preserved  the  safeguard  of  the  pub- 
lic libeTly.  The  legislative  department  in  other  go- 
vernments arrogated  to.  itself  supremo  power,  the 
jura  summi  imperii;  but,  thank  God!  such  legislalive 
supremacy  was  unknown  in  ours.  The  legislative 
as  w'eil  as  the  other  ■ . ■ urtments  of  government  in 
cur  system,  were,  in  the  imp  nssive  language  cf 
Jefferson,  “chained  down”  by  the  limitations  of  de- 
legated authority.  “An  elective  despotism,’’  as  he 
had  so  well  said,  “.  as  not  the  government  we 
fought  for.”  In  our  System  the  powers  were  so 
balanced  between  the  several  bodies  of  magistracy 
that  neither  could  transcend  its  own  limits  without 
being  immediately  checked  by  the  others.  This  tvas 
the  fundamental  conception  of  American  constitu- 
tional liberty,  as  understood  by  the  enliglvened  foun 
ders  of  this  republic,  and  it  had  been  faithfully  ear 
ried  out  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  instrument  all-  the  legislative  power.;  of  the  go- 
vernment were  specifically  enumerated  and  vested  in 
the  two  houses  of  congress;  ihe  executive  power 
was  defined  and  entrusted  to  the  lianas  of  the  presi- 
dent; while  the  judicial  authority  was  confided  to 
the  supreme  court,  and  to  such  other  subordinate 
courts  as  should  be  established  from  time  to  time  bv 
congress.  This  organization  embraced  all  the  great 
internal  interests  of  the  country. 

But  there  remained  other  interests  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  which  had  respect  to  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  foreign  powers.  So  important  was  ihe 
power  which  controlled  these,  that  Locke,  in  his 
celebrated  Treatise  on  government,  had  ranked  it 
along  with  the  legislative  and  executive,  as  a co-or- 
dinate independent  power,  under  .the  name  of  the 
Federative  power.  All  these  interests,  whether  of 
peace  or  war,  of  alliances,  of  succors,  of  commerce 
of  territory,  of  boundaries,  were  regulated  by  trea- 
ty. It  became,  therefore,  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  government,  a mailer  of  primary  importance 
lo  determine  wiiere  tills  great  po.ier  should  bo 
lodged.  In  all  the  modern  governments  of  Europe 
it  was  an  appendage  to  the  executive;  iml  in.  ours  it 
was  different.  Under  the  articles  of  the  confedera- 
tion this  power  was  reposed  in  congres-;  but  the  con- 
sent of  nine  states  was  requisite  to  give  effect  to  any 
treaty  or  alliance.  When  the  convention  met  to 
frame  the  now  constitution,  it  was  an  embarrassing 
as  well  as  an  important  inquiry,  where  this  power 
1 should  be  deposited,  The  first  idea  suggested  was  to 
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place  it  in  the  senate  exclusively;  then  it.  was  sug- 
gested that  the  president  should  lie  associated  ith 
the  senate;  and  when  thijj  was  resolved  on,  then 
arose  the  question  whether  the  president  arid  a mere 
majority  of  the  senate  should  exercise  the  power,  or 
wlrether  more  than  a majority  should  be  required. — - 
In  this  question  great  interests  were  involved.  The 
northern  states  entertained  great  jealousy  in  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  fisheries,  and  feared  lest,  in 
future  exigencies  of  the  republic,  these  might  coine 
to  be  ceded  by  treaty;  while  the  southern  states  were 
equally  jealous  respecting  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  question  of  their  western  boon-, 
daries,  both  winch  points  were  then  in  controversy  j 
with  Spain.  Both  the  north  and  the  south,  there- 1 
fore,  united  in  demanding  that  more  than  a simple  ^ 
majority  of  the  senate  should  be  requisite  for  the  ra- 
tification of  a treaty,  and  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  was  finally  agreed  on. 

The  new  constitution  having  been  adopted  by  the  ; 
convention  which  framed  it,  it  was  presented  to  the 
people  assembled  in  convention  in  their  several  j 
states  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  When  the  draught ! 
of  the  new  instrument  came  before  the  convention  : 
of  Virginia,  no  feature  in  it  attracted  so  earnest  and 
so  jeaious  a degree  of  attention  as  this  power  to' 
form  treaties.  The  thunder  of  Patrick  Henry’s  e!u-j 
quenee  was  immediately  launched  against  it;  be- 
cause he  thought  its  arrangement  of  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  did  not  sufficiently  secure  to  the  south  and 
the  west  their  rights  in  reference  to  the  navigation, 
of  the  Mississippi  and  to  their  western  boundaries. — 
He  compared  the  new  constitution  with  the  old  arti- 
cles of  the  confedration  m this  respect,  and  c-  dea- 
vored  to  show  that  the  states,  had  enjoyed  greater  se- 
curity under  the  latter  than  they  would  by  the  now- 
arrangement.  So  great  was  the  anxiety  in  the.  Vir- 
ginia convention  respecting  the  safety  of  western 
interests,  that  a mo9t  searching  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted ir.lo  the  acts  of  the  continental  congress  re- 
specting a negotiation  for  the  temporary  surrender! 
of  our  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi;  and  mem-  , 
bers  of  the  convention  who  had  been  delegates  to; 
const-ess  were  called  to  the  sic  d as  witnesses, 
and  required  to  testify  what  had  !m,  n don  in  that 
matter.  Nor  was  it  untii  after  da,*-,  of  deliberation  , 
that  Virginia  finally  consented  to  ratify  the  new  con- 
stitution; but  she  accompanied  her  ratification  with 
a proposition  for  its  amendment,  demanding  higher  i 
security  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  treaty-mak-  ' 
ing  power.  Her  demand  was,  that  in  commercial 
treaties  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  I 
of  the  senate  should  be  requisite,  and  that  in  trea- 
ties for  territorial  boundaries  the  assent  of  three-! 
fourths  of  both  houses  should  be  requisite.  Tim! 
noble  and  patriotic  state  of  North  Carolina  concur-! 
red  with  V irginia  in  If-  - amt  -inient,  bin  t was  not 
acceded  to  by  the  other  states,  the  requisite  number 
of  them  having  ratified  it  with  the  treaty  ciause  as  i . 
now  stood. 

Soon  after  the  new  government  went  into  opera- 
tion. an  important  discussion  arose  in  congress  as  ‘ 
the  extent  of  tins  very  power.  Me  referred  to  the 
unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  between  the  house 
of  representatives  and  President, Washington  respect- 
ing (he  British  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay.  The 
house  called  on  the  president  for  the  instructions 
under  which  the  treaty  had  been  made,  and  General : 
Washington  sent  them  an  answer  in  which,  with  the  j 
highest  authority  which  had  ever  accompanied  any  j 
merely  human  words,  he  gave  his  testimony  as  to  j 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  oi  this  pait  of  the  con- 
stitution. His  words  were  these: 

“Having  been  a member  of  the  general  conven- 
tion, and  knowing  the  principles  on  which  the  con- 
stitution was  formed,  I have  ever  entertained  but 
one  opinion  on  this  subject;  and,  from  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  government  lo  this  moment,  my 
conduct  has  exemplified  that  opinion,  that  the  power 
of  making  treaties  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  president, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
provided  two-thirds  of  live  senators  present  concur; 
and  that  every  treaty,  so  made  and  promulgated, 
thenceforward  became  the  law  of  the  land.” 

“It  is  a fact  declared  by  the  general  convention, 
and  universally  understood,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a spirit  of  amity 
•and  mutual  concession.  Arid  it  is  well  known  that, 
under  this  influence,  the  smaller  slates  were  admit- 
ted to  equal  representation  in  the  senate  with  the 
larger  states;  and  tins  branch  of  the  government  was 
invested  with  great  powers,  for,  on  the  equal  parti- 
cipation of  those  powers,  the  sovereignty  arid  politi- 
cal safety  of  the  smaller  states  were  deemed  essen 
tially  to  depend.” 

Mr  R.  was  happy  to  say  that  the  patriotic  and 
enli-'htened  house  of  representatives,  including;  as  it 
did  “such  men  as  Madison,  Nicholas,  Livingston,  arid 
Gallatin,  and  going,  as  it  did,  to  an  extent  hardly 
now  justified  in  regard  to  their  right  freely  to  pass  ,1 


or  not  to  pass  acts  to  redeem  the  public  faith,  when 
niightpd  bv  treaties,  yet  did  disclaim,  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  any  agency  in  the  making  of  treaties. 

Mr.  R said  he  had  brought  forward  these  facts  in 
order  to  show’  that  no  question  had  entered  more 
deeply  into  the  frame-work  and  vital  compromises 
of  (he  constitution  than  the  arrangement  of  the.  trea- 
ty-making power — a power  now  sought  to  be  exer- 
cised, in  open  defiance  of  the  constitution,  by  the 
two  houses  of  congress.  There  were,  occasions  when 
the  sudden  irruption  of  new  and  dangerous  innova- 
tions drove  us  all  to  an  examination  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  our  system.  Virginia  had  a 
maxim  in  her  hill  of  rights  which  could  never  be 
too  often  repeated,  (hat  “no  free  government  or  the 
blessing  of  liberty  can  be  preserved  to  any  people 
but  by  a firm  adherence  to  justice,  temperance,  mo- 
deration, and  virtue,  and  by  a frequent  recurrence,  to 
fundamental  principles.”  If  ever  there  had  been  an 
occasion  which  called  for  such  a recurrence,  and  the 
exercise  of  these  saving  virtues,  this  was  one. 

Having  seen  where  the  constitution  has  deposited 
the  power  of  making  treaties,  the  next  question 
which  presented  itself  was  thin:  What  is  a treaty? — 
for  on  that  question  depended  the  rightful  decision 
on  Die  measure  now  proposed. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  attach  a technical 
and  cabalistic  meaning  lo  the  word,  which  if  adopt- 
ed, went  to  exclude  many  international  contracts. — 
But  was  this  so?  We  were  in  possession  of  uThat 
was  justly  deemed  the  highest  authority  on  such 
questions.  Vattel  told  us  what  was  the  naked  fun- 
damental conception  of  a treaty,  defining  it  to  be 
“a  public  compact  between  independent  sovereign 
powers.”  That  was  the  whole  matter;  there  was  no 
mystery  about  it.  He  knew  indeed  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy,  we  had  both  treaties  and  arti- 
cles of  conventions,  but  conventions  were  all  trea- 
ties; if  not,  whence  did  the  senate  derive  its  power 
to  ratify  conventions,  so  called?  An  agreement  be- 
tween two  nations  in  reference  to  a specific  object 
or  to  a single  act  to  be  performed,  such  as  the  pay-, 
ment  of  indemnities  or  the  fixing  of  some  unimport- 
ant boundary,  was  usually  denominated  a conven- 
tion; still  it  was  in  substance  a treaty,  for  the  term 
treaty  was  generic  and  comprehended  the  whole. — 
A treaty,  according  to  the  highest  authority,  was 
simply  an  international  compact. 

It  was  important  lo  know  in  what  sense  this  term 
treaty  wa9  understood  by  the  people  when  they  were 
called  on  to  ralify  the  treaty-making  power,  as  hid 
down  in  the  new  constitution.  And  on  this  point  if 
gave  him  great  pleasure  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
senate  to  a brief  passage  of  the  Federalist,  which 
not  only  furnishes  a definition  of  a treaty,  but  went 
to  explain  the  whole  nature,  philosophy,  and  concep- 
tion of  the  treaty-making  power.  Gentlemen  would 
find  the  passage  in  No.  75  of  the  Federalist,  page 
322: 

“The  essence  of  the  legislative  is  to  enact  laws; 
or,  in  othe-  words,  to  proscribe  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  society;  while  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  the  employment  of  the  common  strength,  either 
for  this  purpose  or  for  the  common  defence,  seem  to 
comprise  all  Die  functions  of  the  executive  magis- 
trate. The  powei  of  making  treaties  is  plainly 
neither  the  one  nor  the  oilier.  It  relates  neither  to 
the  execution  of  the  subsisting  laws,  nor  to  the  en 
actmeril  of  new  ones,  and  still  less  to  an  exertion  of 
the  common  strength.  Its  objects  are  contracts  with 
foreign  powers,  wfiich  have  the  force  of  law,  hut 
d e i i \ e it  from  the  obligations  of  good  faith.  They 
are  not  rules  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  agreements  between  sovereign  and  sover- 
eign. The  power  in  question,  therefore,  seems  to 
form  a distinct  department,  and  to  belong  properly 
neither  lo  the  legislative  nor  to  the  executive.” 

Now,  with  the  lights  derived  from  this  authorita- 
tive definition  of  treaties  and  the  treaty -making 
power,  Mr.  R.  turned  to  the  joint  resolution  which 
had  been  received  from  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  tie  would  inquire  whether  it  was  not,  to  ail  in- 
tents ami  purposes,  in  every  practical  sense,  a treaty, 
and  nothing  but  a treaty?  It  was  not  a change  of 
name  or  a variation  in  form  which  affected  the  sub- 
stance of  things.  He  put  it  to  gentlemen  to  say 
whether  this  joint  resolution  was  not  in  substance  a 
“contract  with  a foreign  power?”  Was  it  not  a trea- 
ty, in  the  language  of  the  Federalist,  ju-t  as  much  as 
Mr.  Tyler’s  treaty,  which  had  been  submitted  atthe 
last  session?  What  was  a contract?  His  learned 
triend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  needed 
not  to  he  reminded  that  a contract  was  an  “agree, 
ment  to  do  or  not  to  do  a particular  thing  on  a suffi- 
cient consideration.”  Was  not  this  an  agreement,  on 
certain  terms  and  conditions,  to  admit  a foreign  na- 
tion into  this  associated  federal  republic?  The  ques- 
tion answered  itself.  What  had  Die  honorabie  se- 
nator done  yesterday?  Had  he  not  gone  over  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  declaring  that  some  of  them 


he  liked  and  others  he  did  not  like?  In  this  resolu- 
tion congress  was  asked  to  say  to  Texas,  “If  you 
will  unhorse  vour  president;  dissolve  your  govern- 
ment; go  hack  to  a state  of  nature;  cede  all  your  pub- 
lic establishments,  mines,  minerals,  and  every  thing 
but  your  public  lands;  retain  your  public  domain; 
continue  responsible  for  yo-ur  debts;  agree  to  the  un- 
derstanding that  new'  states  may  be  carved  out  of 
your  territory,  on  the  condition  that  in  all  of  them 
! north  of  a certain  line  slavery  shall  be  prohibited 
j forever,  and  in  those  south  of  it  it  shall  or  shall  not 
be  prohibited,  as  the  people  may  choose — if  you  will 
do  all  these  things,  then  it  is  a bargain,  and  we  will 
admit  you  into  our  confederacy  on  equal  terms  with 
ourselves.”  Now,  if  this  was  not  an  agreement — if 
it  was  not  a contract,  and  that  with  an  extraordina- 
ry display  of  terms  too,  then  Mr.  R.  did  not  know 
what  an  agreement  or  a contract  was.  That  it  was 
an  agreement  all  the  world  must  see.  No  man  could 
wink  so  hard  as  not  to  see  it.  The  only  question, 
then,  which  remained  was,  whether  it  was  not  an 
agreement  with  a foreign  independent  power? 

What,  then,  was  Texas?  Need  Mr.  R.,  at  this 
time  of  day,  prove  the  title  of  Texas  to  national  in- 
dependence? Should  he  be  told  that  she  was  not  a 
foreign,  sovereign,  independent  power?  He  presum- 
ed not.  Then,  whether  we  looked  at  the  terms  or  at 
the  parties,  this  was  an  agreement  between  sovereign 
and  sovereign. 

Now,  then,  where  was  such  an  agreement  to  he 
consummated  according  to  the  constitution?  Pie  asked 
the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  where? — 
The  joint  resolution  announces  ils  true  character  on 
its  face.  Res  ipsa  loquitur.  It  is  styled  a joint  reso- 
lution “declaring  the  terms  on  which  congress  will 
admit  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a Slate.”  When  we 
looked  at  the  body  of  the  resolution  did  it  bear  the 
ordinary  badge  of  legislation — “be  it  enacted?’-’  No: 
its  language  was  “be  it  consented.”  [A  laugh.]  It 
was  the  language  of  the  marriage  ceremony — 
“whereas  A.  and  B.  have  consented  together  in  holy 
wedluck-”  [Increased  laughter.]  (He  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  make  such  an  allusion  when  addressing 
the  honorable  gentleman,  who  was  not  yet  initiated 
in  these  mysteries.)  [More  laughter. J Yes,  its  terms 
were  “be  it  consented;”  “it  is  hereby  agreed ,”  not 
“hereby  enacted.”  It  was  the  very  language  of  trea- 
ties. Gentlemen  could  not  w’ink  so  hard  as  not  to 
see  it  was  in  substance  a treaty,  begun  and  ended  by 
legislation. 

And,  further:  when  lie  looked  at  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  agreement,  Mr.  R.  averred  not  only  that 
it  was  a treaty,  but  that  the  object  could  be  consum- 
mated in  no  other  way  than  by  treaty. 

Mr.  R.  laid  downYhis  proposition,  and  he  invited 
the  honorable  senator  (who,  though  not  a “Philadel- 
phia lawyer,”  was  at  all  events  a Pennsylvania  law- 
yer) to  find  a flaw  in  it  if  he  could:  he  asserted  that 
foreign  territory  could  not  peaceably  be  acquired 
(upon  terms  and  conditions,  as  in  this  case)  in  any 
other  mode  than  by  treaty;  because  such  territory, 
being  under  an  independent  sovereign  power,  could 
not  be  peaceably  acquired  without  the  consent  of 
that  sovereign;  :.nd,  when  that  consent  was  given,  in 
whatever  form,  it  constituted  a treaty,  and  nothing 
else. 

He  had  heard,  by  way  of  embarrassing  and  mys- 
tifying the  subject,  a great  deal  said  as  to  the  vari- 
ous modes  in  which  territory  could  be  acquired. — 
They  were  told  that  it  might  be  acquired  by  conquest 
and  by  discovery.  So  it  could;  but  neither  of  these 
modes  affected  Mr.  R.’s  proposition  in  the  least. — 
He  said  it  could  not  be  peaceably  acquired;  this,  in 
terms,  excluded  acquisition  by  conquest;  ami  by  im- 
plication it  excluded  discovery,  because  it  referred 
to  a case  of  a peopled  and  settled  country,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a sovereign  organized  power.  He 
again  invited  his  honorable  and  learned  friend  lo 
answer  it  if  he  could.  Let  him  point  out  a mode  by 
which  foreign  territory  could  be  peaceably  acquired, 
in  the  proper  political  sense  of  the  rights  of  juris- 
diction attaching  to  it,  otherwise  than  by  treaty. 

Hence  it  was  trial,  after  the  discussion  of  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  it  had  come  to  be  the  settled  law 
of  Die  land  that  the  treaty  power  could  acquire  fo- 
reign territory,  and  that  it  exclusively  was  compe- 
tent to  that  function. 

Mr.  R.  went  on  lo  say  tiial  this  question  had  come 
up  for  decision  before  the.  highest  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  country  in  the  case  of  the  American  Insu- 
rance company  vs.  Canter,  referred  to  by  the  honor- 
abie senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Morehead,)  when 
that  august  court  had  pronounced  the  opinion  that 
the  constitution,  having  established  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  without  qualification  or  restriction,  it  had 
the  same  extent  in  our  government  which  it  had  in 
all  other  governments,  and  legitimately  extended  lo 
tile  acquisition  of  foreign  territory.  He  was  no 
lawyer,  and  felt  as  if  lie  was  going  out  of  his  splieie 
in  quoting  cases  to  his  learned  friend.  He  under- 
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stood,  however,  that  the  honorable  senator  recog- 
nised the  correctness  of  that  decision  in  its  fullest 
extent.  He  did  not  pretend  to  question  that  the 
treaty  power  might  acqujre  foreign  territory;  but  he 
made  a distinction — that  when  a foreign  power  alien- 
ated only  a portion  of  its  territory,  and  thereby  dis- 
membered itself,  a treaty  was  necessary;  but  the 
case  was  different  when  such  a government  alienated 
the  whole  of  its  territory.  Such  was  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  gentleman.  But  if  there  was  any  thing 
in  it,  the  gentleman  was  estopped  from  using  such 
an  argument,  because  the  treaty  submitted  at  the 
last  session  did  propose  to  alienate  the  whole  Texan 
territory,  and  the  gentleman  voted  for  it.  By  his 
own  act,  therefore,  he  had  recognised  the  doctrine 
that  the  treaty  power  was  the  proper  instrument  of 
acquisition,  even  when  the  whole  territory  of  a fo- 
reign government  was  by  its  own  act  to  be  alienated. 
Doubtless  the  gentleman  had  the  cases  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  in  his  mind.  But  even  admitting  the 
distinction  taken,  that  did  not  affect  the  domestic 
question  with  us;  it  affected  only  the  other  party.  The 
question  it  raised  was  not  whether  this  government 
could  acquiie  the  territory  of  another  government 
by  treaty,  but  whether  or  not  it  was  competent  for  a 
foreign  government  to  alienate  the  whole  of  its  ter- 
ritory without  the  express  consent  of  the  people. — 
But  there  was  a most  obvious  way  to  avoid  that  dif- 
ficulty. This  joint  resolution  provided  for  taking  the 
sense  of  the  people  of  Texas  on  the  question  in  their 
own  primary  assemblies.  And  could  not  a treaty 
provide  the  same  thing? 

And  here  he  would  remind  the  honorable  senator 
that  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  instructions  given  by  him  at 
the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  suggested 
that  very  thing;  that  some  mode  should  be  provided  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  act  of 
cession.  It  was  according  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations.  Vattel  himself  declared  that 
in  such  cases  the  people  were  to  be  consulted.  Now, 
what  Mr.  R.  said  was  this;  that,  as  the  alienation  of 
the  whole  was  more  important  than  the  alienation  of 
a part,  so  there  was  a greater  necessity  for  observing 
all  the  constitutional  guaranties  furnished  by  the  trea- 
ty-making power  in  one  ease  than  in  the  other.  The 
admission  of  Texas  being  the  former  case,  it  requir- 
ed the  interposition  of  all  guaranties  in  the  constitu- 
tion respecting  transactions  with  foreign  nations,  and 
must  have  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  sovereign 
members  of  the  confederacy. 

Perhaps  the  honorable  senator  had  the  idea  that, 
in  a transaction  like  this,  where  a foreign  govern- 
ment transferred  its  entire  territory,  with  all  its  in- 
habitants, to  the  government  of  a new  sovereign, 
where  it  transferred  human  allegiance  as  well  as 
mere  acres  of  the  soil,  it  ,was  not  a treaty,  and  he 
feared  an  honorable  friend  in  his  eye  (Mr.  Foster) 
w as  a good  deal  taken  by  this  doctrine.  But  was 
there  any  ground  for  it?  A treaty  was  an  agreement 
with  a foreign  sovereign;  and  where  was  the  sove- 
reignty in  Texas?  Certainly,  according  to  the  Arae- 
merican  doctrine,  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  Now, 
if  the  agreement  was  made  ultimately  with  the  peo- 
ple, insteao  of  being  less,  it  was  more  emphatically 
a treaty  with  a sovereign  power  than  if  made  with 
the  government  only.  If  the  honorable  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  really  intended  to  intimate  that  a 
transaction  by  which  an  entire  territory  and  people 
are  transferred  to  a foreign  sovereignty  is  not  pro- 
perly a treaty  (though  he  at  ieast  would  seem  to  be 
estopped  from  such  an  argument  by  his  vote  for  the 
treaty  of  the  last  session,)  he  would  give  the  “law 
and  the  prophets.”  It  was  an  authority  from  the 
weight  of  which  that  gentleman  would  not  detract, 
and  it  went  directly  to  show  that  precisely  such  a 
transaction  as  is  now  in  view  with  the  people  of 
Texas  is  a treaty.  Vattel  (book  1,  chapter  16,)  speaks 
of  two  forms  of  treaty,  in  which  one  of  the  parties 
assumes  a subordinate  relation  -to  the  other;  the  one 
a treaty  of  protection  merely,  and  the  other  a treaty 
by  which  one  power,  on  account  of  weakness,  an  in- 
timate community  of  interesi,  or  other  cause,  sub- 
mits itself  entirely  to  another.  His  language  was  this 
— first  as  to  a treaty  of  protection: 

“When  a nation  is  not  capable  of  preserving  itself 
from  insult  and  oppression,  she  may  procure  the 
protection  of  a more  powerful  state.  If  she  obtains 
this  by  only  engaging  to  perform  certain  articles,  as, 
to  pay  a tribute  in  return  for  the  safety  obtained,  to 
furnish  her  protector  with  troops,  and  to  embark  in 
all  his  wars  as  a joint  concern,  but  still  reserving  to 
herself  the  right  of  administering  her  own  govern- 
ment at  pleasure,  it  is  a simple  treaty  of  protection, 
that  does  not  at  all  derogate  from  her  sovereignty  and 
diliei'6  not  from  the  ordinary  treaties  of  alliance, 
otherwise  than  as  it  creates  a difference  in  the  dignity 
of  the  contracting  parties.” 

Then  follows  a paragraph  describing  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  now  before  us,  by  which 
one  foreign  state  is  proposed  to  be  completely  sub- 


jected to  and  incorporated  into  another,  and  denomi- 
nating it  expressly  a treaty.  He  begged  leave  to  read 
it  to  the  senate: 

“But  this  matter  is  sometimes  carried  still  further; 
and,  although  a nation  is  under  an  obligation  to  pre- 
serve with  the  utmost  care  life  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence it  inherits  from  nature,  yet,  when  it  has  not 
sufficient  strength  of  itself,  and  feels  itself  unable  to 
resist  its  enemies,  it  may.  lawfully  subject  itself  to  a 
more  powerful  nation,  on  certain  conditions  agreed 
to  by  both  parties;  and  the  compact  or  treaty  of  sub- 
mission will  thenceforwared  be  the  measure  and  the 
rule  of  the  rights  of  each.  For,  since  the  people 
who  enter  into  subjection  resign  a right  which  natu- 
rally belongs  to  them,  and  transfer  it  to  another  na- 
tion, they  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  annex  what  con- 
ditions they  please  to  this  transfer;  and  the  other 
party,  by  accepting  their  subjection  on  this  footing, 
engages  to  observe  religiously  all  the  clauses  of  the 
“ treaty .” 

He  knew  that  his  honorable  and  learned  Aiend 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Choate)  had,  during  the 
last  session,  thrown  out  the  idea  that  this  was  not 
properly  the  subject  of  treaty,  and  had  asserted  that 
the  records  of  history  couid  not  show  an  example  of 
such  a treaty.  With  all  respects  for  the  learning 
and  sagacity  of  his  honorable  friend,  he  must  never- 
theless be  permitted  to  say  that  on  this  point  he 
thought  him  mistaken.  Such  instances  must  natu- 
rally have  occurred  in  the  mfltations  of  empire. — 
His  friend  well  knew  the  frequency  with  which  the 
absorption  of  lesser  states  had  occurred  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  empire  to  universal  dominion. — 
He  had  not  made  this  point  a subject  of  recent  in- 
quiry; but  he  thought  he  could  not,  in  saying  that 
there  had  been  many  instances  of  the  absorption  and 
incorporation  by  treaty,  be  mistaken.  It  hit  ,u.i 
taken  place  in  modern  limes.  How  had  !h  va-t 
monarchies  of  Europe  grown  up  and  extende  1 me  n 
selves  but  by  the  annexation  (in  some  cases  undoubt- 
edly by  convention)  of  weaker  territories  around 
them?  Let  the  honorable  senator  consult  the  clas- 
sic pages  of  his  own  admirable  Prescott,  and  I doubt 
not  he  will  find  there  that  the,  Spanish  monarchy 
had  been  built  up  and  established  by  the  successive 
incorporations  with  Arragon  and  Castile  of  the  king- 
doms of  Granada  and  Navarre.  The  case  of  Grana- 
da was  directly  in  point,  and  was  so  striking  and  pic- 
turesque in  its  character  as  to  be  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  all.  The  Moorish  sovereign,  in  the  men- 
aced wreck  of  his  affairs,  made  a treaty , by  which 
he  surrendered  his  whole  kingdom”  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  for  a smaller  province,  which  also  hs  after- 
wards surrendered,  and  finally  retired  into  Africa. — 
Let  the  gentleman  look  at  the  history  of  the  low 
countries — the  great  battle  field  of  Europe — and  see 
how,  with  occasional  periods  of  national  indepen- 
dence, they  had  been  transferred  from  one  sovereign 
to  another.  Was  all  this  done  without  a treaty?  Or 
let  him  turn  to  a still  more  modern  instances — the 
connexion  between  Noi  vjy  and  Sweden.  Norway 
had  been  a dependency  ‘ of  Denmark;  Denmark,  by 
treaty,  ceded  her  to  Sweden,  but  Norway  refused 
to  be  ceded;  she  set  up  her  own  banner,  like  Texas; 
adopted  a new  constitution,  and  asserted  her  inde- 
pendenc;  but  at  length,  being  closely  pressed  by 
Sweden,  she  entered  into  negotiation,  and  concluded 
a convention,  by  which  she  surrendered  hersovereign- 
ty,  both  territory  and  people,  to  the  Swedish  crown. 
These  certainly  were  cases  in  point.  But  Mr.  R. 
did  not  rest  on  them;  he  rested  on  the  impregnable 
authority  of  the  well  known  exposition  of  the  law 
of  nations  which  he  had  quoted,  an  authority  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  every  framer  of  the  constitu- 
tion. While,  on  the  part  of  Texas,  therefore,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  might  be  necessary  to  sanction  the 
transfer  of  their  entire  territory  and  national  inde- 
pendence, with  us  the  constitution  had  provided  a 
competent  power  to  treat  with  them  in  the  regular 
treaty-making  branch  of  the  government,  and  that 
power  we  were  bound  to  pursue  according  to  the 
imperative  forms  of  the  constitution: 

Mr.  R.  had  said  thus  much  in  relation  to  the  treaty- 
making power,  because  he  considered  it  an  indispu- 
table preliminary  to  another  question.  If  the  gene- 
ral power  of  making  conventional  arrangements  with 
foreign  nations  was  delegated  by  the  constitution  to 
the  president  and  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  and,  in 
the  words  of  General  Washington,  exclusively  vested 
in  them,  then  he  held  that  no  other  clause  in  the 
same  instrument  could  be  so  interpreted  as  to  nullify 
that  grant.  Wouid  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
tell  him  that  after  this  investiture  of  the  treaty  power 
in  the  executive  and  two-thirds  of  the  states,  as  re 
presented  in  this  body,  it  was  admissible  to  give  such 
a construction  to  another  clause  of  the  constitution 
as  wholly  to  overrule  and  subvert  that  power?  Yet 
that  was  the  scope  and  necessary  effect  of  the  argu- 
ment. Under  the  power  of  congress  to  admit  new 
states  into  the  Union,  it  was  contended  that  a mere 


majority  of  the  two  house  of  congress  could  ente^ 
into  stipulations  and  agreements  with  foreign  stales 
for  their  incorporation  into  our  political  system,  al- 
though the  power  of  treating  with  foreign  stales  had 
been  expressly  restricted  to  the  president  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  states,  as  represented  iri  this  body. — 
Would  it  not  he  most  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  the 
wise  and  sagacious  men  who  framed  the  constitution 
should  have  placed  so  strong  a check  on  the  most 
unimportant  transactions  of  this  government  with 
foreign  powers,  such  as  the  payment  of  a sum  of 
money,  the  surrender  of  criminals,  the  fixing  of  some 
small  and  unimportant  boundary  line,  by  requiring 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  slates, and  yet  should 
have  abandoned  to  a simple  majority  of  the  two 
houses  the  vast,  formidable,  transeen'daut  power  of 
treating  with  a foreign  nation  for  ils  incorporation 
into  our  Union?  The  mere  statement  of  the  propo- 
sition was  sufficient.  It  could  not  bear  a moment’s 
consideration.  Was  not  such  a power  as  capable  of 
deranging  the  original  adjustment  of  their  relative 
interests  among  the  states  as  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  itself?  And  yet  for  the  amendment 
the  assent  of  three-fourths  of  the  states  was  in- 
dispensably required.  Was  it  to  be  presumed, 
in  the  fact  of  this  manifest  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  to  reserve  a vote  on  all  transac- 
tions and  agreements  with  foreign  slates  in  t he  hands 
of  one-third  of  the  sovereign  members  of  the  confe- 
deracy, that  the' vast  power  of  admitting  a foreign 
government  arid  people  into  the  Union  would  be  en- 
trusted to  the  vole  of  a mere  transient  party  majori- 
ty of  the  two  houses  of  congress?  It  eannoi  be  sup- 
posed for  a moment. 

And  in  what  part  of  the  constitution  was  this  vast, 
imperial  power,  capable  of  subverting  all  its  well 
adjusted  balances,  to  be  found? — this  lever  of  Archi- 
medes, with  which  to  prize  up  from  its  stable  foun- 
dations the  whole  system  of  our  constitutional  go- 
vernment? Where,  he  asked,  was  it  to  be  found? — 
In  the  forefront  of  the  constitution?  In  the  phalanx 
of  enumerated  powers,  with  the  power  to  make  war, 
the  power  to  coin  money,  the  power  to  raise  armies, 
to  build  navies,  to  levy  taxes?  No,  sir.  At  the  very 
foot  of  the  instrument,  amid  the  odds  and  ends  of 
miscellaneous  provisions.  It  was  regulated  to  an 
obscure  corner;  it  was  pushed  off  into  a dark  hidi  ng 
place  where  it  lay  concealed,  like  some  Guy  Fawkes, 
beneath  the  senate  house,  prepared  to  blow  up  and 
invoke  in  one  common  rum  the  constitution  and  the 
Union  of  the  country.  Surely,  if  this  provision  had 
the  colossal  magnitude  which  the  honorable  senator 
supposed,  it  would  not. have  been  thus  sneaked  off'  (to 
use  the  memorable  expression  of  a former  distin- 
guished -member  of  this  body,  now  no  more)  into 
corner. 

The  honorable  senator  had  instructed  us  by  read- 
ing certain  general  rules  of  .interpretation  laid  down 
by  Vattel;  but  Mr.  R.  should  leave  all  that,  and 
cqme  a little  nearer  home.  He  would  ask  the  gen- 
man’s  attention  and  that  of  the  senate  to  a very  per- 
tinent and  practical  rule  of  construction,  applying 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  laid  down 
by  one  who  had  a deeper  interest  in  our  system— not 
that  Mr.  R.  objected  to  the  passage  which  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  had  read.  The  rules  were  good 
in  themselves,  but  they  were  inapplicable  to  the 
question.  He  would  show  that  the  language  of  the 
constitution,  in  the  clause  now  under  discussion  ad- 
milted  of  but  one  rational  interpretation,  and  that 
in  precise  coincidence  with  the  literal  import  of  the 
words,  as  they  were  universally  understood  and  re- 
ceived at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  had  before  him  a canon  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation  which  he  well  knew  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  must  respect,  for  it  came  from 
an  authority  before  which  all  true  democrats  would 
reverential!}  bow.  It  was  to  be  found  in  a letter 
from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Judge  Johnson,  in  which  that 
distinguished  founder  of  the  democratic  school  re- 
capitulated the  fundamental  principles  of  his  creed. 
“On  every  question  of  Construction,”  he  savs,  “we 
should  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  time  idhen  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted , recollect  the  spirit  manifested  in 
the  debates,  and,  instead  of  trying  what  cleanin'1' 
may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  text,  or  invented  against 
it,  conform  to  the  probable  one  in  which  it  was 
passed.” 

Here  was  a good  republican  rule  of  Construction; 
and  it  was  a rule  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the' 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country,  in  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  ever  brought  up  for  the  decision  of 

any  court  on  earth.  It  was  the  case  of  a citizen  of 
Maryland  against  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  reference  to  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves. 
In  that  case  the  most  delicate  and  critTcal  relations 
ot  the  states  of  this  Union  were  involved;  and,  in  if  - 
iivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  rccognisin  • an  i 
affirming  one  ot  the  fundamental  compromises  of  me 
constitution,  Judge  Story  says: 
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of  each  just  such  opera ti  >n,  on  I for  e,  con  - i ■- 1 
legitimate  meaning,  as  may  fairly  secure  and  attain  the 
ends  proposed." 

And  oo vy,  with  the  aids  and  lights  of  contempora- 
neous history,  Mr.  R.  invited  the  senate  to  do  what 
Mr  Jeffers  ni  had  said  ought  to  be  done  in  every 
ques'ion  of  constitutional  construction — “lo  go  bark 
to  the  time  when  tiie  constitution  was  adopted,”  and 
see  what  was  the  sense  in  which  its  provisions  were 
then  practically  nt-nded  and  understood. 

At  the  time  when  the  constitution  was  adopted 
there  were  two  descriptions  of  political  communi 
ties  or  existences  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  Slates;  one  consisted  of  organized  .‘/files,  with 
all  (he  powers,  faculties,  and  instruments  of  inde- 
pendent self-government  in  regard  to  their  municipal 
and  domestic  concerns,  and  at  the  same  time  parti- 
cipating in  the  administration  of  Lite  general  govern- 
ment over  the  union  by  their  representatives  in  con- 
gress. Side  by  side  with  these  was  another  class, 
consisting  of  dependent  communities,  with  imperfect 
and  subordinate  powers,  and  denominated  territories. 
These  territories  were  governed,  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, by  congress,  and  were  without  any  voice 
of  their  own  in  the  national  councils.  These  latter 
communities  were  doubtless  prominently  in  the  view 
of  the  constitution  when  it  spoke  of  new  states  be 
ing  admitted.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  (he  I 
clause  referred  only  to  such  territories  as  were  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  Slates  at  the  lime  of  Hie 
adoption  of  Hie  constitution.  It  applied  to  all  territo-  I 
ries  which  should  he  included  within  the  national  li- 
mits at  the  time  when  new  states  were  to  be  formed  . 
out  of  them.  Virginia  had  ceded  to  the  U Si'  ros- 
in 1784  the  vast  body  of  the  lands  northwest  of  the  j 
Ohio,  and  in  the  act  of  cession  had  expressly  stipu-  j 
lated  that  the  territory  so  ceded  should  be  divided  j 
into  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  republi- 
can states,  which  should  come  into  the  union  on  an  I 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  These  cm-  j 
bryo  states  formed  one  class  of  candidates  for  ad-  j 
mission  into  (lie  union,  and  wer  . of  course,  within 
the  view  of  the  constitutional  pn  vidian. 

But  this  was  not  all.  There  were  several  slates, 
of  large  and  disproportionate  dimensions,  within 
which  it  was  foreseen  new  states  must  arise.  Vir- 
ginia at  that  lime  included  within  her  limits  what 
was  then  called  the  district  of  Kentucky.  This  ter- 
ritory was,  even  them,  aspiring  to  rise  into,  the  digni- 
ty of  a slaie,  anti  had  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  legislature  of  Virginia  for  that  purpose, 
Then  there  was  the  patriotic  and  high-spirited  com 
munity  of  Franklar-d  -—.he  germ  of  the  future  stale 
of  Tennessee — embraced  within  the  limits  of  North 
Carolina.  She  was  then  in  substance  a separate 
community,  exercising  de  facto,  though  in  a style  of 
almost  Arcadian  simplicity,  many  of  the  a: tributes 
of  independent  sovereignty.  Besides  these  there 
was  the  territory  of  Maine  (within  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts)  also  aspiring  after  state  dignity. 
There  was,  moreover,  Vermont,  lying  within  terri- 
tory claimed  by  the  slate  of  New  York,  but  having 
long  since  set  up  a separate  government,  and  earn- 
estly demanded  admission  into  the  confederacy.  The 
senator’s  own  state,  too,  was  at  that  lime  agitated 
by  schemes  of  division,  which,  if  they  had  been  un- 
fortunately carried  into  execution,  would  have  de- 
prived tier  of  the  proud  honor  she  now  wears  of  be 
ing  the  keystone  of  the  federal  arch.  Without  tile 
broad  limits  of  Georgia — then  strecthing  over  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama— it 
was  impossible  not  to  foresee  that  new  slates  would 
also  arise.  Thus  the  country  sluod  when  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted;  and  it  was  in  view  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
power  in  the  old  confederation  to  admit  new  states, 
that  this  much  perverted  clause  was  inserted. 

Here,  inen,  were  live  new  states  to  come  in  out  of 
tne  northwest  territory,  besides  all  those  other  as 
pil  ing  scions  from  the  larger  states,  which  were 
springing  up  on  all  sides.  The  old  confederation, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  possessed-no  power  to  ad- 
mit neve  stales  out-ol  domestic  territory  On  thispc\(nt 
Mr.  R.  w ould  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  \ 
number  of  the  F -deralist,  in  which  Mr.  Madison 
distinctly'  stated  this  defect  of  power  in  die  old  con- 
federation, and  traced  to  ttiat  defect  the  origin  of 
the  clause  in  the  present  constitution  which  gives  to 
congress  the  power  to  admit  new  states  into  the 
union.  Nobody  knows  belter  then  the  senator  fr,  - 
Pennsylvania  that  it  is  a fundamental’  rule,  in  the 
construction  of  all  remedial  acts,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  old  law,  the  defect  or  mischi  f existing 
under  it,  and  ihen  the  remedy  furnished  by  the  new 
law,  which  must  be  so  construed  as  to  correct  the 
the  particular  defect  or  mi‘c'nief  which  existed  un- 


der the  old  law.  -.Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  see 
what  Mr.  Madison  ‘-ays  of  the  want  of  power  under 
the  ir d 1.°-:  >f  rontederatibn.  In  the  3 3 : 1 1 nti  aher  of 
the  Federal:*!,  speaking  of  the  northwest  territory, 
which  had  been  ceded  lo  the  United  Stales  by  Vir- 
ginia,.and  which  Virginia  had  obtained  a positive 
stipulation  from  the  old  congress  should  be  divided 
into  not  iess  than  three  nor  more  than  five  republi- 
c in  states,  he  says: 

“Congress  have  assumed  the  administration  of 
this  stock.  They  have  begun  to  render  it  productive 
Congress  have  undertaken  lo  do  more:  they  have 
proceeded  to  form  new  states ; [lhat  i,s,  prospective- 
ly;] to  erect  temporary  governments,  to  appoint  offi- 
cers for  them,  and  to  prescribe  ihe  conditions  on 
which  such  stales  shall  he  admitted  into  the  confederacy. 
All  this  has  been  done,  and  done  without  the  least 
color  of  constitutional  authority.’* 

We  have  only  to  connect  with  this  passage  what 
the  honorable  senator  read  to  us  from  the  43d  num- 
ber of  the  Federalist,  written  also  by  Mr.  Madison, 
and  we  have  a complete  clue  to  the  true  and  incon- 
testable meaning  of  the  clause  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion giving  to  congress  the  power  to  admit  new  states 
into  the  union.  After  quoting  the  whole  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  new  states  inlo  the  union, > 
Mr.  Madison,  in  lhe« number  of  the  Federalist  now 
referred  to,  proceeds  as  follows: 

“In  the  articles  of  confederation  no  provision  is 
found  on  this  important  subject.  Canada  was  to  be 
admitted  of  right,  on  her  joining  in  the  measures  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  other  colonies,  by  which 
were  evidently  meant  the  other  British  colonies,  at 
the  discretion  of  nine  stales.  The  eventual  estab- 
lishment of  new  states  seems  to  have  been  overlook- 
ed by  the  compilers  of  that  instrument.  We  .have 
seen  the  inconvenience  of  this  omission,  and  the  as 
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s provided  for  in  another  'part -of 
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slates  in  connexion  with  the  clause  providing  for  the 
admission  of  new  states  into  the  union. 

this,  as  Mr.  R.  believed,  was  ihe  true  and  un- 
doubted theory  of  the  constitution,  Be  was  not  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  v.sew  which  had  been  put  forth 
by  sorrye  gentlemen,  that  the  constitution  contained 
no,  reference  at  all  to  any  future  extension  of  terri- 
tory. What  he  said  was,  lhat  the  mode  of  effecting 
such  extension  was  not  in  view  in  this  clause  res- 
pecting new  states,  hut  that  it  belonged  to.  the  trea- 
ty power.  And  this  was  in  analogy  to  the  principle, 
though  not  the  form,  of  the  old  articles  of  confede- 
ration. We  have  seen  lhat  while  the  confederation 
made  provision  for  the  admission  of  foreign  colonies 
in  Ihe  confederacy,  it  was  to  De  done  only  by  the  as- 
sent o.f  nine  stales,  being  two-tliirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  states,  which  is  precisely  the  proportion 
now  required  by  the  existing  constitution  to  effect 
the  aequsition  of  foreign  territory  bv  treaty.  If 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  lhat  under  the  articles 
of  confederation  the  continental  congress  was  the 
treaty-making  as  well  as  legislative  b anco  of  the 
government,  and  that  the  same  vote  of  nine  states, 
or  two-thirds,  was,  required  to  enter  into  treaties  or 
to  admit  Canada  and  the  other  British  colonies  into 
the  confederacy.  The  present  extraordinary  claim, 
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gress, doe3  not  receive  any,  the  slightest  counte- 
nance, even  from  the  old  articles  of  confederation. 

But  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  insists  “it  is 
nominated  in  (he  bond.”  This  argument  was  short 
and  simple,  at  least.  It" ran  thus:  “New  states  may 
be  admilted  by  congress.”  Texas  13  a new  stale; 
therefore,  Texas  may  be  admitted  by  congress.  And 
the  gentleman  read  Crabbe’s  Synonymes  and  Vat- 
tel’s  law  of  nations  to  show  us  what  this  clause  of 
the  constitution  means  by  the  word  state.  Now, 
with  all  respect,  Mr,  R.  must  say,  lhat  neither 
Crabbe’s  Synonymes,  nor  Vattel,  no,  nor  (he  hoped 
his  honorable  friend  from  Mississippi  would  not 
suppose  he  meant  a pun)  Walker's  dictionary,  was 
the  authority  by  wliicli  Inis  question  was  to  be  de- 
cided. The  constitution  decides  it  for  itself. 

it  surely  is  not  for  me  (said  Mr.  R.)  to  assume  to 
tell  the  learned  legal  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
vvhathad  been  the  repealed  decisions  of  the  supremo 
court  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word  “state,” 
as  used  in'  the  constitution.  The  interpretation  put 
! upon  it  by  lhat 


new  system  supplied  the  defect.” 

The  new  constitution  was  our  great  national  reme- 
dial act.  It  was  intended  to  correct  the  evils  and 
defects  of  the  confederation.  Under  the  old  system, 
there  had  existed,  as  we  have  seen,  no  authority  to 
admit  new  states  arising  within  the  limits  of  the  U. 

States — that  was  Ihe-defect  to  be  corrected,  and  this 
shed  irresistible  light  on  the  true  meaning  of  the 
new  clause.  Admission  into  the  confederacy  had 
been  clamorously  demanded  for  years  by  Vermont, 
and  the  other  rising  communities  to  which  I have 
referred  were  showing  also  an  impatient  desire  to  be 
admitted  into  the  union  as  states.  These  young 
giants  were  uneasy  and  restless  under  the  restraints 
of  their  condition  of  pupilage;  they  panted  to  cast 
aside  their  tutors  and  governors,  and  to  assume  the 
toga  virilis  of  state  sovereignty.  The  passage  in  the 
43d  number  cf  the  Federalist,  quoted  above,  which 
was  rather  unwittingly,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  for  his 
purpose,  read  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, completed  the  evidence  (even  lo  the  proof  . 

of  a negative)  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  clause,  ; uPon  11  ”y  that  g'-ntleman  and  his  friends,  and  the 
and  went  conclusively  to  show  that  the  power  to  ad-  _very  definition  oi  . attel,  now  quoted  by  him,  had 


mit  new  slates  did  not  mean  a power  to  admit  foreign 
but  American  stales.  What  does  Mr.  Madison  say 
in  that  number  of  the  Federalist?  The  articles  of 


been  ever  and  over  again  brought  before  that  court, 
and  rejected  as  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Uniled  States.  In  regard  to  the  meaning 


confederation,  he  says,  provided  for  <he  admission  of  °f  the  phrase,  as  used  in  the  constitution,  that  au- 
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Canada,  whose  aid  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  we 
>ve  were  desirous  to  ob’ain  They  allowed  her  to 
come  in  by  her  simply  “joining  in  (lie  measures 
of  the  United  Staley,”  and  this  assent  was  given  una- 
nimously by  all  the  slates;  for  it  was  inserted 
in  (he  articles  of  confederation  themselves,  which 
were  the  unanimous  act  of  the  old  thirteen  states. 
At  the  same  lime,  Ihe  articles  of  confederation  pro- 
vided that  the  other  “ colonies ” '(meaning  as‘  Mr. 


gust  tribunal  had  said,  through  iis  wisest  luminaries, 
ihe.  constitution  must  speak  for  ilself.  He  might  re- 
fer the  gentleman  to  the  early  an  1 lea  ling  case  of 
Hepburn  vs.  Eizey,  where  Cnief  Justice  Marshall 
had  overruled  and  rejected  Vattel’s  definition,  unaer 
the  general  law  of  nations,  as  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  R.  was  no  lawyer,  yet  he  had  tried,  by  close 
and  long  study,  to  understand  ihe  constitution  of  h is 


Madison  says,  British  colonies)  might  also  be  admit-  country  by  ail  the  lights  accessing  lo  him.  There 
led,  but  not  without  the  assent  of  nine  s/«/£j,  forming | had  been  a more  recent  and  very  important  case. 


two-thirds  of  the  states  then  in  the  confederacy.  But, 
at  the  same  t^me,  says  Mr.  Madison,  no  provision 
was  made  by  the  articles  of  confederation  for  the 
admission  of  new  stales  “The  eventual  establish 
meiit  of  new  slates he  says,  “seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  compilers  of  that  instrument.” 
The  words  new  stales  are  italicised  by  him,  and 
doubtless  with  the  design  of  contradistinguishing 
them  from  foreign  colonies.  By  the  former,  there- 
fore, as  used  in  the  new  constitution,  was  clearly 
meant  American  stales,  lo  be  formed  within  our  own 


sometimes  called  ihe  Cherokee  case,  and  sometimes 
the  Georgia  case,  (Worcester  vs.  the  slate  of  Geor- 
gia. 1 think,)  in  w hich  this  definition,  quoted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Vattel,  had  been  again  rejected  as 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  SLates.  A state  of  the  American  unio.i,  as 
the  word  was  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,  meant  a very  different  thing  from  a stale 
or  nation  in  the  general  unqualified  sense  of  the  law 
of  nations.  Under  the*  law  of  nations  a slate  was  a 
wholly  sovereign,  separate,  and  independent  commu- 


lerritory.  The  provision  to  admit  Canada  and  foreign  niiy.  But  this  certainly  was  not  the  condition  of  the 
British  colonies  was  introduced  in  the  articles  of  stales  of  the  American  union,  in  the ‘sense  of  the 
confederation  when  we  were  in  the  midst  oi  the  re- 
volutionary war,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them 
would  join  us  in  the  struggle;  but,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  the  vital  struggle  was  over,  and  we 


no  longer  needed  their  aid,  the  clause  about  nexo 
states  was  introduced  into  the  constitution  with  ex- 
clusive reference  10  the  stale  oi  things  in  our  own 
country,  and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  states  to 
be  “established”  or  “formed,”  using  ihe  wo.ds  ol 
Mr.  Madison,  within  our  own  territorial  and  politi- 


onslitution,  for  they  were  expressly  disabled  by  the 
constitution  itself  from  the  exercise  of  many  of  the 
attnbutes  of  national  sovereignty — making  war, 
treaties,  £te.  No  term  had  a greater  variety  of  sig- 
nifications than  this  ol  slate.  In  the  celebrated 
Virginia  report  and  resolutions  of  1799  Mr.  Madi- 
son said  lhe,-e  were  four  different  significations  in 
which  it  was  used,  and  so  said  the  supreme  court. 
Sometimes  it  meant  the  territory,  simply;  at  other 
times  it  meant  the  political  community,  in  other 
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•■ses.  t-h e organized  government.  1 n all  these  riiffe- 
'•ni  s»nses,  according  to  l he  supreme  court.it  is  used 
la  different  parts  of  the  constitution,  and  in  each 
case  its  particular  meaning  must  be  determined  by 
-“ie  context.  It  we  wish,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  the" 
rue  sense  in  which  this  phrase  “new  states”  is  used 
■,  the  clause  of  the  constitution  now  under  di.-cus- 
tion,  and  not  to  s squeeze  out  of  the  text,”  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  says,  some  meaning  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the 
people  who  accepted  it  ive  must,  instead  of  refer- 
ring to  Crabbe's  Synonyms,  U'all. ■•.r's  Dictionary,  or 
‘faltel,  turn  to  tiie  constitution  itself,  and,  in  doing 
that,  read  the  whole  clnuse  re  1 a t : ^ to  the  subject, 
l nd  not  a part,  torn  and  isolated  from  the  rest. 
Jow,  Mr  President,  let  us  read  the  whole  clause 
•.elating  to  the  subject,  as  it  stands  in  the  constitu- 
tion. 

“New  states  may  be  admitted  by  t he  congress  into 
bis  union;  but  no  new  states  shall  be  formed  or 
■reeled  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state, 
,ior  any  state  he  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent 
,f  tiie  legislatures  of  the  stales  concerned  as  well  as 
f tiie  congress. 

In  giving  to  congress  the  power  to  admit  “new 
dates  into  the  union,”  the  corrstitulion  proceeds,  “no 
>ew  slate  shall  be. formed  or  eroded,"  &c.  The  new 
dates  to  he  admitted,  then,  were  stated  to  be  fanned  or 
o-ected.  Now,  sir,  is  it  not  an  absurdity  to  suppose, 
would  it  not  be  the  grossest  solecism  in  language  even, 
hat  the  congress  of  the  United  States  was  to  legis- 
itc  respecting  the  "formation”  or  “ erection ” of  new 
dates,  except  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
nder  our  own  jurisdiction,  and  out  of  our  own  ter- 
ilory?  Mark  me  Mr.  Piesident,  I do  not  mean  to 

■ estrict  this  power  to  territory  within  the  original 
■mils  of  the  United  States  but  territory  within  the 
mils  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  when  the  new 
ale,  asking  fer  admission,  is  to  be  formed  or  erected. 
he  text  of  the  constitution  itself,  then  comes  most 
ecisively  in  confirmation  of  the  overwhelming  evi 
•nee  of  contemporary  history,  to  show  what  Mr. 

i tferson  calls  the  true  and  honest  sense  of  the  in 
rument— the  sens  ■ in  which  it  was  framed  by  the 
invention  and  adopted  by  the  people. 

But  if  the  gentleman  still  insists  on  his  ultra-literal 
leaning,  Mr.  R.  would  take  the  liberty  of  carrying 
im  a little  further  back  in  his  law  learning.  Though 
'e  was  no  lawyer,  he  repeated,  yet  in  his  younger 
ays,  with  a desire  of  acquiring  such  a knowledge 
f the  general  principles  of  civil  and  political  juris* 
-rndence  as  is  proper  to  every  citizen  of  a tree 
ounlry,  lie  had  read  Blaekstone’s  Commentaries, 
md  he  had  there  found  of  all  the  various  sorts  of 
interpretations,  that  w hich  is  most  condemned  was 
tie  strict! ; literal  interpretation.  Qui  htertl  in  lilera, 
Maret  in  cortice. 

The  gentleman  said  Texas  was  a state,  was  a new 
'■.ate,  and  therefore  we  might  pilmit  tier  into  the  uni- 
n.  Dili  he  recollect  the  case  ol  the  Bohvgriian  law, 
which  imposed  the  heaviest  penalty  on  the  crime  of 
“drawing  blood  in  the  streets?”  Now,  it  happened 
that  a surgeon,  passing  along  the  street,  saw  a man 
i’roo  under  a stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  bled  him  on 
the  spot  to  save  his  life.  Now,'  sir,  according  to  the 
..onorable  senator’s  canons  of  interpretation,  the  sur- 
json  must  have  been  condemned  to  dealn  for  his  hu- 
lanity  for  lie  had  “dr.i  i blood  in  the  streets.” — 

■ icb  were  the  words  of  the  law,  but  such  was  not  its 
caning.  The  true  meaning  was  not  to  he  obtained 
om  the  words  only,  but  from  the  context,  from  the 
ibject-inatler,  from  the  cause  and 'reason  of  the 
nv,  and  from  the  consequences  which  would  attend 
given  construction.  To  illustrate  this  same  pi  m- 
iplc,  Cicero  had  long  ago  cited  one  of  the  laws  of 

>lmne,  which  ordained  that  the  manners  who  de- 
cried the  ship  in  a storm  should  forfeit  all  their  in- 
. rest  in  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  the  mart  who  should 
emain  in  the  vessel.  A ship  at  sea  being  threatened 
. ilh  impending  deslru  -lion  by  a sudden  and  fearful 
■ernpe.-l,  the  mariners  all  left  her  to  save  their  lives, 
‘i  happened  there  was  a helpless  invalid  on  board, 
ho  could  not  stir;  and,  by  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
te  ship  was  ailed  into  port,  arid  his  life  was  saved. 
Ie  knew  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  claimed  the 
wnership  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  ns  forfeited  to  lus 
enetit,  because  he  had  remained  in  the  ship  Ac- 
nrding  to  ilwnew  schoufof  blind,  inexorable  inter- 
'elation,  his  case  was  a good  one,  for  it  is  quite  as 
questionable  tnat  he  had  “remained  in  the  ship” 
xording  to  the  words  of  the  law,  as  that  Texas  is 
, slate,  ami  pm  haps  a litlle  more  so. 

But  the  senator  had  quoted  a name  always  re- 
numbered with  respect  by  those  who  knew  him, 
oat  of  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina.  He 
iad  conjured  up  the  venerated  spirit  of  that  departed 
itriot  io  Ins  aid;  but  what  did  ins  authority  prove? 
Absolutely  nothing  but  what  was  already  admitted 
on  all  hands.  The  case  which  Mr.  Macon  was 


speaking  was  the  case  of  the  admission  of  Louisiana 
as  a state  into  the  union,  not  a foreign  state,  but  long 
after  that  state  had  been  acquired  by  treaty,  and 
when  it  was  proposed  to  form  a new  slate  out  ol  it. 
What  Mr.  Macon  said  was,  that  the  clause  respect- 
ing the  ad.'  sion  of  new  states  applied  to  slates 
formed  out  of  netd  territories  belonging  to  the  United 
Slates  as  well  as  out  of  old;  and  wiio  now  denied 
this?  All  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  the  new  state 
must  be  formed  out  of  territory  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  state  applies 
for  admission.  When  Louisiana  .applied,  was  she 
not  a part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States? — 
The  question  raised  in  that  case  was,  whether  con- 
gress could  admit  a new  state  formed  out  of  territory 
which  was  not  within  the  original  limits  of  the 
United  Stales.  This  was  denied  by  some,  who  would 
restrict  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  to  such  ter- 
ritory as  was  within  our  limits  at  the  time  of  its  adop- 
tion. This  ultra  ground  had  been  taken  in  the  de- 
bate by  Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  to 
that  objection  that  the  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Macon  were  addressed.  They  have  not  the  slighest 
application  to  foreign  territory  like  Texas,  being  no 
part  of  tiie  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  Louisi- 
ana was  at  the  lime,  ( 18 1 1 ),  when  she  applied  for 
admission  as  a state  into  the  union. 

But  the  honorable  senator  had  invoked  the  name 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  also,  and  had  brought  him  before 
the  senate  upon  the  stool  of  repentance,  as  making  a 
solemn  palinode  and  recantation  of  his  opinions  on  the 
question  of  admitting  foreign  nations  as  new  states 
into  the  union.  Did  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  do  this?  Mr. 
R.  admitted  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  practically  aban- 
don the  opinion  first  expressed  by  him  that  foreign 
territory  could  not  be  constitutionally  acquired  by 
treaty.  But  the  opinion,  so  earnestly  and  emphati- 
cally expressed  by  him  in  iiis  letters  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
and  Mr.  Breckenridge,  that,  undei  the  clause  giving 
power  to  congress  to  “admit  new  states  into  the 
union,”  there  was  no  authority,  or  color  of  authori- 
ty, to  use  his  own  language,  to  “incorporate  foreign 
nations  into  our  union,”  was  never  in  any  manner  or 
in  any’ degree  retracted,  abandoned,  or  qualified  by 
him,  either  in  act  or  word.  Louisiana  was  acquired 
by  treaty,  and  laws  were  subsequently  passed  ap- 
propriating money  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  by 
the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  All  this  re- 
ceived the  offiial  sanction  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  But 
let  the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  tell  me 
when  or  where,  by  word  or  by  deed,  Mr.  Jefferson 
ever  countenanced  the  idea  tiiat  Louisiana  might 
have  been  admitted  as  a foreign  slate  into  the  union 
by  the  legislative  action  of  a mere  majority  of  the 
two  houses  of  congress.  Mr.  R.  averred  that  tiie 
solemn  testimony  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  letters  to 
both  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Breckenridge,  against  so 
monstrous  a doctrine,  remained  unrevoked  to  this 
day,  in  ail  its  pristine  vigor  and  would  so  remain 

“to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.”  VVhal! 

Mr  Jefferson  hold  that  congress  could  admit/omo-n 
nations  as  new  states  into  thivunion,  whether  E igiand , 
Ireland,  or-  Holland,  which  tie  had  put  as  examples 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  or  Texas,  as  much  a 
foreign  nation  at  this  moment  as  either  of  them,  by 
the  legislative  action  of  a mere  niaj  irity  of  con- 
gress! He  utterly  abjured  such  an  idea.-  Arid,  could 
the  spirit  of  that  great  man  now  descend  into  this 
hall,  it  would  indignantly  frown  upon  the  doctrine. 
All  the  glorious  traditions  of  his  illustrious  public, 
life  pledged  him  to  its  denial. 

Mr.  R.  considered  this  the  most  solemn  question 
which  had  arisen  since  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  it  became  every  man  to  look  well  on 
what  ground  he  stood.  His  honorable  friend  had 
referred  to  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  which  formed  the  constitution,  and  as- ’ 
seined  that  a question  was  formerly  taken  on  the  re-  i 
strictiori  of  the  power  of  congress  to  admit  new  stales 
into  the  union  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  restriction  was  decisively  reject- 
ed by  a vote  of  that  body.  Although  the  senator  had 
said  that  he  entertained  not  a doubt  respecting  his  I 
interpretation  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  R.  would  take 
t he  iiberly  of  saying  for  him,  that,  if  lie  had  done  as! 
he,  (Mr.  R.)  had  done — if  he  had  examined  minute- I 
ly,  step  by  step,  the  proceedings  of  tiie  federal  con-  [ 
vention  on  this  subject,  he  would  have  found  that 
there  is  not  a particle  of  found  itiju  for  the  idea  lie  \ 
has  laken  up,  (he  could  not  but  think  at  second  hand), 
that  there  ever  was  ary  vote  of  that  body  deciding 
ill  a l the  power  of  congress  to  admit  new  states  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales, 
meaning  of  course  the  actual  territory  of  the  'United 
States  at  the  lime  when  the  new  state  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Mr.  R.  averred  that  there  never  was  any 
vote  or  proceeding  of  tiie  convention  fairly  suscepu- 
ule  ofsuch  an  interpretation,  and  this  he  would  now 
undertake  to  demonstrate. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation,  it  would  be  neces- 


sary to  go  bark  to  the  first  resolution  mo-veil  on  tha 
subject,  which  was  a part  of  the  Virginia  proposi- 
tions moved  Jiy  gov.  Randolph,  in  the  first  days  of 
the  ■•  invention.  It  was  in  the  following  words: 

“ Resolved , That  provision  ought  tu  be  made  for  the 
admission  of  states  lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  Stales,  whether  from  a voluntary  junction 
of  government  and  territory  or  otherwise,  v.  ith  the 
consent  of  a number  of  voices  less  than  the  whole. ” 

Before  leaving  this  resolution  let  us  comprehend 
its  real  bearing  and  import.  As  a part  of  the  history 
of  the  times,  we  must  hear  in  mind  that  the  state  of 
Vermont,  which  had  violently  separated  herself  from 
ill  - r,  of  New  York,  of  which  she  had  been  a 
pul.  and  within  whose  lawful  jurisdiction  she  was 
still  claimed  t • he  by  the  until  .l  ilies  of  New  York 
had  for  years  been  earnestly  and  importunately  ap- 
plying for  admission  into  !h.-  confederacy  under  the 
articles  of  confederation.  Hardly  any  subject  more 
occupied  and  disturbed  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
tinents! congress,  ft  divided  the  state  into  two  dis- 
tinct, parties,  some  for,  others  against  the  admission 
of  Vermont.  Mr.  Madison,  then  a member  of  the 
old  congress,  was  one  of  those  who  entertained  and 
energetically  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  admis- 
8,011  of  Vermont,  under  the  circumstances  of  her 
| violent  separation  from  New  York,  and  without  the 
! Consent  of  New  Y -k  to  her  admission,  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  prei  dent,  leading  to  a dismember- 
ment of  other  larg-  -lines,  and  Virginia  among  others 
by  similar  unlawful  means.  He  therefore  ’steadily’ 
j and  firmly  opposed  the  admission  of  Vermont  into 
! the  confederacy  without  the  consent  of  New  York 
j as  will  be  seen  from  his  letters, contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  tiie  Madison  papers. 

I he  opinions  of  Air.  Madison  on  this  subject  are 
! of  special  importance  in  this  connexion,  because  1 
know,  (said  Vlr.  R ) from  a communication  of  that 
gr-nt  and  virtuous  man,  made  with  his  characteiistic 
: delicacy,  that  he  propose-.'  md  drafted,  mainly,  the 
resolutions  which  were  offered  in  convention  by ’gov 
Randolph,  who  was  sclented  as  (tie  organ  of  the 
view  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  that  body.  With 
the  evidence,  then,  afforded  by  Mr.  Madison’s  onb- 
iished  correspondence,  of  his  opinions  on  the  Ver- 
; moot  question,  we  are  enabled  at  once  to  see  the 
particular  significancy  and  import  of  the  restrictive 
clause  in  tne  resolution  just  read — “provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  admission  of  slates  lawfully  arising 
within  the  limits  of  ilic  United  States .”  It  most  clearly 
had  in  view  the  Vermont  question,  and  was  intended 
to  guard  the  admission  of  states  into  the  union  which, 
like  Vermont,  should  have  violently  separated  them- 
selves from  the  parent  state,  without  the  consent  of 
the  latter.  I here  were  indications  of  restlessness 
and  impatient  desire  for  the  independent  condition 
of  stales,  at  the  time,  on  the  part  of  Maine  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Frankland,  (the  infant  Tennessee)  in  N. 
Carolina,  and  also  in  the  western  part  of  the  slate  of 

the  honorable  senator  of  Pennsylvania  himself,  as  I 

have  already  mentioned,  which  seemed  to  make  this 
wise  precaution  necessary.  Accordingly,  the  reso- 
lution presented  by  gov.  Randolph,  precisely  as  I have 
read  it  to  the  senate,  was  adopted  by  the  convention 
first  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  then  in  the 
house,  and  finally 'referred,  together  with  more  g:- 
neral  propositions  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, of  S.  .Carolina,  and  Mr.  Patterson,  of  N.  Jersey, 
to  the  committee  of  detail,  who  were  instructed  to 
repoi  t a draft  of  a constitution. 

| In  the  article  prepared  hy  the  committee  of  detail 
on  tiie  subject  of  the  admission  of  new  states,  the 
restrictive  clause  in  gov.  Randolph’s  proposition 
was  retained  in  substance,  though  varied  slightly 
in  phraseology,  arid  several  additional  clauses  were 
added  to  it.  It  will  be  necessary  to  read  to  the  se- 
nate tha  whole  article  as  reported  by  the  committee 
of  detail,  that  we  may  better  comprehend  tiie  true 
e fine i ol  the  amendments  it  aiterwards  underwent 
The  article  is  as  follows,  and,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plifying the  explanation  of  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  the  constitution  upon  it,  its  several  clauses 
are  numbered: 

fl  ) “New  states  lawfully  constituted  or  established 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  be  admitted 
by  the  legislature  into  this  government;  (2)  but  to 
such  admission  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  shall  be  necessary,  (3  ) if  a nuvyr 
state  shall  arise  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  pre- 
sent stales,  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  such 
■■'tab's  shall  be  also  necessary  to  its  admission.  (4.i 
If  the  admission  1/6  consented  to,  the  new  states  shall 
he  admitted  on  the  same  terms  with  the  original 
-tales.  (5.)  But  the  legislature  may  make  conditions 
with  the  new  slates  concerning  the  public  debt  which 
shall  be  then  subsisting.” 

When  the  article  was  taken  up  for  consideration 
in  the  convention,  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  first  mov- 
ed to  strike  out  the  fourth  and  fifth  clauses the  one 

declaring  that  the  new  Hates  were  to  be  admitted  on 
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Die  same,  terms  with  'he  original  states,  and  the 
other  providing  that  conditions  were  to  be  made 
with  the  new  states  respecting  the  public  debt. — 
They  were  stricken  out  by  the  vote  of  nine  states  to 
two. 

Mr.  Luther  Martin  and  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris 
then  moved  to  strike  out  the  second  clause,  requiring 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  con- 
gress present  to  the  admission  of  a new  state.  It 
was  carried,  and  by  the  same  vote  of  nine  to  two. — 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I cannot  forbear  remarking 
that,  amid  the  jealousies  respecting  the  balance  of 
power  which  are  known  to  have  existed  between 
Northern  and  Southern  portions  of  the  Union  in  the 
convention,  and  to  which  every  page  of  Mr.  Ma- 
dison’s Debates  bears  the  most  impressive  testimony, 
each  apprehensive  of  the  preponderance  of  the  other, 
it  is  morally  impossible  that  either  would  have  con- 
sented to  have  placed  so  powerful  a means  of  dis- 
turbing the  original  balance  of  power,  (so  carefully 
and  painfully  adjusted  betv/een  them),  as  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  states  into  the  Union  would  ob- 
viously prove,  into  the  hands  of  a mere  majority  of 
congress.  We  have  seen  that  even  under  the  arii- 
cles  of  confederation,  and  in  time  of  war,  when  there 
were  so  many  inducements  to  increase  the  aggregate 
power  of  the  confederacy  by  the  addition  of  new 
members,  a Iwa-thirds  vote  was  deemed  an  indispen- 
sable safeguard  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  the 
neighboring  British  colonies. 

But,  to  proceed  with  t he  history  of  the  changes 
which  this  article  underwent  in  the  convention. — 
After  the  successive  amendments  which  l have  men- 
tioned, what  remained  of  the  original  article  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  detail  was  as  follows: 

“New  states  lawfully  constituted  or  established  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  Slates , may  be  admitted  by  the 
legislature  into  this  government.  If  a new  state 
shall  arise  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  present 
states,  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  such  states 
shall  be  also  necessary  to  such  admission.” 

In  this  sta'e  of  things,  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris 
moved  the  substitute  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  a correct 
comprehension  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
and  of  the  reasons  aird  motives  which  influenced 
those  proceedings.  That  substitute  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

“New  stales  may  be  admitted  by  the  legislature 
into  the  Union;  but  no  new  slate  shall  be  erected 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  present  states  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  such  state,  as  well 
as  of  the  general  legislature.” 

Now,  sir,  a little  reflection  and  knowledge  of  the 
conflicting  interests  and  opinions  in  the  convention 
will  sliow  at  once  the  real  bearing  and  operation  of 
Mr.  Morris’  sub-tilute.  There  was  but  one  opinion 
in  the  convention  that  the  want  of  power  in  tiie  old 
congress,  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  to  ad- 
mit new  states,  sliouid  be  supplied,  and  that  that 
power  should  be  given  to  congress  under  the  new 
constitution.  The  general  proposition,  therefore,  to 
give  to  congress  the  power  to  admit  new  states,  was 
destined  to  receive  a general  support  in  the  conven- 
tion. But  the  restriction  of  that  power  to  “states 
lawfully  constituted  or  established  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  Slates,”  would,  it  was  clearly  foreseen, 
at  once  arouse  the  opposition  of  the  states  friendly 
to  the  admission  of  Vermont,  and  was  also  calculat- 
ed to  excite  the  jealousy  of  those  stales  (particularly 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey),  which  had 
long  been  engaged  in  a controversy  with  tue  larger 
states  respecting  the  waste  and  unappropriate J lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  latter.  This  last  mentioned 
class  of  states  would  be  prone  to  look  upon  the  re- 
sin:: ive  clause  in  the  proposition  of  gov.  Randolph, 
and  in  th'e  article  reported  by  the  committee  of  de- 
tail, as  a sort  of  guaranty  of  the  territorial  claim  ol 
the  larger  stales,  in  this  state  of  opinion  and  feeling 
ii  the  convention,  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  the  tact 
and  sagacity-  for  which  he  was  so  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished,brought  forward  his  substitute,  merely 
changing  the  arrangement  and  phraseology  of  the 
article  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail,  so  as  to  [ 
present  in  the  first  part  of  it  the  naked  proposition  to 
confer  upon  congress  the  power  to  admit  new  states, 
upon  which  the  whole  convento  n was  agreed,  and 
to  transfer  to  the  latter  part  of  it  the  precautionary 
and  restrictive  principle  requiring  the  mutual  accord 
of  the  new  state  and  that  Irom  which  it  was  dis- 
membered, on  winch  it  was  foreseen  a severe  strug- 
gle must  take  place. 

Accordingly  the  vote  of  the  convention  was  first 
Hr; rl  separately  taken  upon  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris’ substitute,  declaring  in  general  terms  that  “new 
states  may  be  admitted  by  the  legislature^  into  the 
Union;”  ami  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  Then  the 
question  came  up  on  the  la'tter  clause,  embracing 
the  principle  of  the  restriction  in  gov.  Randolph’s 
proposition  and  the  article  reported  by  the  committee 


of  detail,  which  went  to  require  the  consent  of  the 
dismembered  state  as  a condition  necessary  to  the 
lawful  formation  and  admission  of  a new  state;  and 
the  moment  that  proposition  was  presented  for  the 
vote  of  the  convention,  Luther  Martin  opened  a ve- 
hement attack  upon  it,  appealing  directly  to  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  both  classes  of  the  malcon- 
tent states  already  described,  These  were  his  re- 
marks: 

“Nothing  would  so  alarm  thedimited  states  as  to 
make  the  consent  of  the  larger  states  claiming  the 
western  lands  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  new 
states'within  their  limits.  It  is  proposed  to  guaran- 
tee the  states.  Shall  Vermont  be  reduced  by  force 
in  favor  of  the  states  claiming  it?  Frankland  and  the 
western  county  of  Virginia  were  in  a like  situation.” 

The  vote  was  taken,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
substitute  was  carried  by  only  six  states  to  five. — 
New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Vermont,  and  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey,  the  antagonists  of  the  large  states  on 
account  of  the  old  grudge  respecting  the  waste  and 
unappropriated  iands  within  the  limits  of  the  latter, 
ail  voting  against  it.  A modification  was  afterwards 
made,  which  was  under-tool  to  provide  for  the  case 
of  Vermont,  and  that  drew  off  the  two  states  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut  from  the  opposition;  but 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  held  out  in 
unmitigated  resistance  to  the  last. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ques- 
tion which  arose  in  the  convention  had  not  the  slight- 
est reference  to  the  restriction  of  power  to  admit 
ne.v  stales  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States.  No  person  ever  moved,  or  suggested,  or 
hinted  that  the  power  of  admitting  new  states  ought 
not  to  he  limited  to  the  proper  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed Si  itcs.  It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
ewrv  h i. Is  that  this  power,  like  every  other  power 
>f  <■  ingress,  was  limited  by  its  own  nature,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States;  and  there  is  the  most  abundant  evidence,  in 
other  proceedings  of  the  convention,  that  such  was 
the  universal  understanding  of  the  body.  The  only 
question  which  arose  upon  Governor  Randolph’s  pro- 
position and  Mr.  Morris’  substitute  was,  as  has  been 
shown,  in  regard  to  a restriction  of  a wholly  diffe 
rent  character,  referring  to  the  case  of  a new  state 
arising  within  the  limits  of  another,  and  requiring 
the  consent  of  the  latter  in  such  case  as  a necessary 
condition  to  the  lawful  establishment  and  admission 
of  the  new  state  into  the  Union.  The  whole  affair 
of  Governor  Randolph’s  proposition  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ris’ substitute,  about  which  so  much  delusion  has 
been  propagated,  has  absolutely,  therefore,  not  the 
slightest  bearing  upon  the  question  which  is  now  un- 
der discussion. 

Thus  the  law  and  the  constitution  were,  in  his 
judgment,  beyond  all  controversy.  With  due  defer- 
ence to  the  honorable  senator  from  Mississippi, 
(Mr.  Walker,)  in  what  he  had  said  a few  days  ago 
about  the  opinion  of  a judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
(referring,  he  presumed,  to  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Johnson,  in  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance 
company  vs.  Canter,)  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that,  if  the  gentleman  would  look  once  more 
at  the  record,  he  would  find  that  the  opinion  of  that 
learned  judge  corresponded  strictly  with  that  he  had 
expressed,  and  amounted  to  this,  that  we  must  ob- 
tain foreign  territory  by  tiie  treaty-making  power; 
then  we  might  admit  new  states  from  that  territory 
by  the  legislative  power.  This  was  the  law  and 
constitution  of  our  land,  and  on  this  Mr.  R.  would 
take  his  stand;  and’  he  now  said  to  his  honorable 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  other  friends  of 
Texas  in  that  chamber,  that  if  Texas  should  be 
brought  into  this  Union  by  a plain  and  palpable  in- 
fraction of  the  constitution,  such  as  is  now  propos- 
ed, it  would  prove  a curse  and  not  a boon.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  could  rest 
upon  any  measure  consummated  in  defiance  of  an 
instrument  they  had  sworn  to  support.  No;  in  tiie 
anxiety  of  gentlemen,  per  fas  aut  nefas , to  get  in 
Texas,  setting  aside  tiie  provisions  of  the  constilu- 
i lion,  which  required  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
t esuf  this  Union  to  enter  into  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  foreign  powers,  they  would  open  in  this 
land  a fountain  of  bitter  waters  which  no  human 
power  could  stanch.  Legislative  reprisals  would  be 
made,  and  measures  of  retaliation  attempted,  under 
which  this  Union  could  not  stand.  Mr.  R.  did  not  say 
' or  suppose  that  it  would  produce  an  immediate  and 
formal  dissolution  of  the  Union;  but  this  he  did  say, 
that  if  this  high-handed  measure  should  be  consum- 
mated, it  would  lead  to  animosities,  contentions,  and 
mutual  conflicts,  which  would  so  embitter  the  Union 
as  to  render  a violent  disruption  of  it  almost  inevi- 
table. He  did  not  say  a final  disruption,  for  he  was 
still  willing  to  believe  that  if  such  a separation  did 
; take  place,  it  must  be  temporary  only;  for  he  had 
endeavored  to  show,  during  the  last  session,  that  na- 


ture herself  had  so  bound  together  this  glorious  lan^ 
of  constitutional  liberty,  that  it  was  impossible  even 
for  the  violent  passions  of  men  permanently  to  dis- 
solve the  ties  by  which  its  various  parts  are  Jinked 
together.  But  the  danger  was  that  the  re-union 
would  be  effected  by  the  sword;  and  then  would  fol- 
low the  sternness  of  military  despotism,  extinguishing 
here,  in  their  last  retreat,  the  hopes  of  liberty  and 
law  on  earth.  That  was  his  fear. 

Let  us  now,  Mr.  President,  attempt  to  follow  out 
in  the  visions  of  the  future  what  was  likely  to  occur, 
if,  in  the  face  of  the  remonstrances  of  those  who 
took  their  stand  upon  the  plighted  faith  of  the  con- 
stitution, this  measure  should  be  consummated  by  a 
mere  majority  of  the  two  house  of  congress.  When 
the  next  congress  met,  supposing  the  people  of  Texas 
to  have  accepted  the  terms  proposed,  what  might 
happen?  His  friend  from  Pennsylvania  had  spoken 
of  this  joint  resolution  as  pledging  the  faith  of  the  na- 
tion. Mr.  R.  would  ask,  could  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture so  pledge  the  faith  of  this  nation  to  a foreign 
power  as  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  a succeeding  legis- 
lature? Mr.  R.  did  not  so  read  the  constitution — 
The  same  legislative  majsrity  which  passed  the  joint 
resolution  might  repeal  it.  Who  could  answer  for  the 
changes  that  might  take  place  in  the  great  deep  of  pub- 
lic opinion?  Who  could  say  how  future  elections 
might  turn  out?  What  security  had  gentlemen  that 
the  next  congress,  by  their  majority  power,  might 
not  repeal  the  act  of  the  present  congress,  and,  when 
Texas  came  for  admission,  the  door  be  slammed  in 
her  face — what  then? 

But  suppose  Texas  to  be  admitted.  The  honora- 
ble senator  says  he  likes  this  joint  resolution  because 
the  slavery  question  is  settled  by  it,  and  finally  put 
on  the  basis  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  Could 
the  honorable  senator  say  that  there  was  any  pecu- 
liar sanctity  in  this  joint  resolution  that  must  ex- 
empt it  from  the  power  of  future  legislation? — 
Might  not  a future  legislature,  under  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  what  they  deemed  a wanton 
invasion  of  the  constitution,  rise  up  and  declare 
that  it  had  the  same  right  to  act  upon  this  ques- 
tion as  its  predecessor;  that  a former  congress  had 
no  right  to  bind  them;  and,  though  a previous  body 
had  undertaken  to  stipulate  the  observance  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  in  Texas,  yet  when  a new 
state  formed  out  of  its  territory  should  come  knock- 
ing for  admittance,  it  had  the  same  right  to  prescribe 
conditions  as  those  who  had  gone  before  them,  and 
that  it  would  not  admit  the  new  Texan  states 
but  upon  condition  of  the  perpetual  prohibition  of 
slavery?  Could  they  not  do  so?  Would  they  not  have 
the  power?  And  would  not  this  congress  have  fur- 
nished them  a provocation  if  not  a justification,  by' 
their  example  in  violating  the  constitution?  Mr.  R. 
toid  his  friend  that  he  was  planting  thegerm  of  a con- 
flict in  the  states  of  this  Union,  the  end  of  which 
neither  of  them  could  see. 

And  now  he  turned  to  his  southern  friends  on  that 
floor:  and  he  would  invoke  their  sober  attention  to 
what  he  should  submit  to  their  consideration.  Ihe 
entire  slaveholding  portion  of  this  Union  could  place 
themselves  for  safety  only  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
constitution.  They  stood  for  their  very  existence  on 
what  Mr.  Jefferson  had  called  “a  sacro  sanct”  adhe- 
rence to  its  provisions,  being  the  only  shield  for  the 
rights  of  a minority.  How  did  they  stand  in  that 
body?  However  they  might  rely  (he  well  knew)  on 
the  fidelity  of  Delaware  to  all  the  compromises  of 
the  constitution,  Delaware  was  yet  practically  a non- 
slaveholding state.  They  stood,  therefore,  as  twenty- 
four  slaveholding  votes  to  twenty  eight  non  slavehold- 
ing. And  in  the  other  house  the  proportion  was 
eighty-seven  representatives  of  slaveholding  states  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  non-slaveholding. 

They  had  just  received  an  admonition  which  it  be- 
came them  well  to  heed;  they  had  got  a warning  in 
the  other  branch  whicli  they  ought  not  to  disregard. 
There  had  been  a recent  vote  in  that  house  on  a sec- 
tional question  which  might  be  taken  as  a fair  mea- 
sure of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  interests. — 
It  had  been  on  the  permission  of  Florida  to  divide 
her  territory  into  two  states  when  her  population 
should  amount  to  35,000  east  of  the  Suwannee  river, 
and  how  did  the  numbers  stand?  Seventy-seven  in 
favor  of  it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  against  it 
— having  a dead  majority  of  fitly  opposed  to  the  slave- 
holding interest,  which  was  about  the  same  when 
that  house  was  full.  Would  senators  representing 
that  interest  set  the  example  of  trampling  on  the 
guaranties  of  the  constitution,  and  of  admitting  the 
•absolute  and  unlimited  power  of  a majority?  Had 
that  been  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors?  Let  gen- 
tlemen look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  southern  states 
at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  They  had  in- 
sisted on  a majority  of  two  thirds  in  the  regulation 
of  commerce,  which  they  had  lost,  however,  in  the 
manner  he  had  shown  during  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress. They  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  require  a 
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two-thirds  vote  io  overrule  the  negative  of  the  pre" 
sident,  tiie  necessity  of  Ihrer •fourths  of  the  plates 
for  amending  tiie  constitution,  and  of  two-thirds  of 
the  stales,  as  represented  in  the  senate,  for  the  rati- 
fication of  treaties.  Mr.  R.  had  barely  alluded  to 
the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  in 
the  old  congress.  He  hoped  his  worthy  friend  who 
represented  that  region  of  the  Union  would  lookback 
on  the  transactions  at  the  time  he  referred  to. 

Mr.  R.  alluded  to  them  as  a warning.  Under  the 
old  congress  the  assent  of  nine  states  was  necessary 
to  the  ratification  of  a treaty.  On  the  arrival  of  a 
Spanish  minister,  Mr.  Jay  was  authorised  to  treat 
with  him,  but  was  expressly  required  to  stipulate  for 
the  right  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and 
for  the  integrity  of  our  western  boundary.  These 
instructions  were  ^jiveri  by  the  votes  of  nine  states. 
Subsequently  a plan  was  proposed  for  ceding  the  na- 
vigation of  the  river  for  twenty-five  years,  and  abate 
majority  rescinded  the  previous  instructions.  But 
then  arose  the  question  whether  a simple  majority 
could  rescind  a vole  which  it  had  required  a majori- 
ty of  two-thirds  to  adopt.  Letgentlemen  lookatthe 
battles,  the  bloody  battles  which  ensued  in  the  old 
congress,  when  the  seven  northern  slates  voted  in 
solid_£halarix,  and  with  the  undivided  force  of  their 
entire  delegations,  against  the,  five  southern  states. — 
On  that  memorable  occasion  the  south  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  a mere  majority  riding  over  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Jay  made  a treaty 
with  the  Spanish  minister,  in  which  our  right  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  yielded  for  twen- 
ty-five years.  The  south  and  west  protested  against 
it  from  year  to  year,  until  at  last,  under  the  wise 
lead  and  auspices  ol  Mr.  Madison,  they  had  tri- 
umphed, but  triumphed  only  under  that  conserva- 
tive clause  in  the  articles  of  confederation  which  re- 
quired the  assent  of  two-thirds  for  the  ratification  of 
a treaty.  M> . R.  held  out  this  piece  of  history  as  a 
warning  to  the  south.  They  were  the  weaker  par- j 
ty.  They  should  be  the  very  last  to  give  up  the  con-  j 
servative  features  of  the  constitution.  If  they  were 
now  so  blind  as  to  recognise  the  dispensing  power  oL 
a mere  majority,  the  time  might  come  when  the  pe- j 
culiar  interests  of  the  south,  involving  their  rights  ■ 
of  property,  their  domestic  peace,  the  security  of 
their  firesides,  would  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  such  ] 
a majority.  Let  the  present  measure  be  consum- j 
mated,  and  the  principle  it  involved  be  sanctioned, 
and  southern  gentlemen  might  expect  soon  to  see, 
by  wav  of  reprisal,  a majority  in  botli  houses  under-- 
taking  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  ofColum-; 
bia;  and  the  next  thing  would  be,  under  the  clause  j 
to  regulate  commerce,  an  act  prohibiting  the  removal 
and  transfer  of  slaves  from  state  to  state;  but,  more  j 
than  all,  and  beyond  all,  he  would  ask  southern  gen-  j 
tlemen  how  they  would  then  stand  in  regard  to  that 
great  fundamental  act,  which  constituted  the  sole: 
security  of  the  south  as  to  their  retention  of  their 
slave  propi  rty?  He  referred  to  the  act  of  1793. — - ! 
He  would  invite  especially  the  attention  of  his  wor- 1 
thy  and.  respected  friend  in  his  eye,  from  South  Ca- j 
rolina,  (Mr.  Huger,)  to  this  subject.  It  was  the  act 
for  the  delivery  oi  fugitive  slaves;  and  gentlemen 
must  remember  that  it  had  been  solemnly  decided 
by  the  supreme  court,  in  the  great  case  of  Prigg  vs. 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  had 
already  referred,  that  the  power  of  enforcing  such  a 
delivery  was  exclusively  in  the  lands  of  congress. — 
The  individual  states  had  no  power  to  pass  such  a 
law,  and.  if  they  did,  it  would  be,  under  that  deci- 
sion, null  arid  void.  Now,  if  gentlemen  sanctioned 
the  right  of  a. mere  majority  to  consummate  such  an 
act  as  now  proposed,  involving  consequences  so  im- 
portant, and  another  majority  might  take  their  ready 
revenge  in  repealing  the  act  of  1793,  which  would 
in  practice  amount  to  a virtual  proclamation  of  uni- 
versal emancipation.  There  would  be  no  security 
whatever  for  any  slave  properly.  It  would  be  like 
telling  every  slave  in  the  country  that  there  was 
liberty  for  the  captive,  and  if  he  could  hut  get  be- 
yond the  limits  of.  the  slaveholding  states  he  was  that 
moment  free.  Ought  not  every  southern  man  to 
pause  before  he  sanctioned  a principle  like  this,  lead- 
ing so  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  to  such  conse- 
quences? He  would  ask  his  honorable  and  highmind- 
ed  friend,  for  whom  no  man  could  cherish  more  re- 
spect and  regard  than  he  did,  that  if  we  gave  our 
sanction  to  an  example  like  tliat  now  proposed,  do 
we  not  ourselves  “teaeh  bioody  ins'ructions,  which, 
when  taught,  return  to  plague  the  inventor?" 

"Thus  even-handed  justice 

Commends  :h  ; ingredients  ol  the  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  iips.’’ 

Nor  was  this  all;  it  had  been  declared,  and  that 
under  the  sanction  of  very  distinguised  names,  to 
be  a constitutional  doctrine  that  in  time  of  war  the 
rights  of  property  were  submitted  to  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  war  power.  "Inttr  anna  silent  le- 


ges." Suppose,  then,  the  nation  to  be  in  a state  of 
actual  war:  congress  grovving  Mred  of  the  contest, 
the  resources  of  the  country  exhaused,  arid  a majo- 
rity in  both  houses  prepared  to  terminate  the  strug- 
gle. What  could  they  do?  (Mr.  R.  had  seen  in 
one  of  the  leading  papers  of  his  own  state  the  doc- 
trine unequivocally  advanced  by  a favorite  writer, 
that  the  power  which  declared  war  could  terminate 
a war  and  make  peace,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  con- 
stitution.) 

Again  he  asked,  whither  we  were  tending?  Sup- 
pose a majority  in  both  houses  to  be  tired  ol  the  war, 
and  resolved  on  returning  at  all  hazards  to  a state  of 
peace;  the  minister  of  the  hostile  power  demanded 
the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  price  of  peace;  then 
according  to  the  precedent  now  to  be  set,  and  the 
new  doctrines  broached  by.  the  friends  of  annexa- 
tion, at  all  hazards,  a majority  of  congress  might 
make  a treaty  of  peace,  in  which  a proclamation  of 
freedom  would  form  the  leading  article?  He  admit- 
ted that  these  things  were  monstrous  even  in  idea, 
but  he  contended  that  they  were  but  the  legiti  note 
offspring  of  the  claim  now  set  up  to  make  a treaty 
with  a foreign  power  by  a bare  majority  of  congress. 
It  vi  ould  be  a fair  coroilary  from  such  premises.' 

Mr.  R.  said  he  had  seen  with  despondency,  with 
a depression  of  spirit  which  he  had  no  words  to  ex- 
press, the  most  disorganizing  doctrines,  as  he  con- 
ceived them  to  be,  broached  respecting  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  His  honorable  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  said  that  he  was 
a friend  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  ft.  would  be  the 
last  to  doubt  it,  but,  unfortunately,  like  a highly  dis- 
tinguished character,  with  whom  he  knew  it  would  be 
the  pride  of  the  honorable  senator  to  have  Ins  name 
associated,  he  feared  he  was  a friend  to  “the  constitu- 
tion as  lie  understood  it."  [A  laugh.]  Mr.  R.  was 
sorry,  knowing  as  he  did  the  gentleman’s  fidelity  to 
the  constitutional  compromises  in  favor  of  the  rights 
of  the  south,  that  he  should  give  the  great  weight  of 
his  personal  authority  to  the  dangerous  doctrines  of 
which  he  had  spoken.  These  doctrines  had  unhinged 
the  public  mind.  The  very  axioms  and  postulates 
with  which  our  system  of  constitutional  checks 
started  were  denied — every  thing  was  thrown  com- 
pletely at  sea,  under  this  sudden  furor  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  a foreign  territory,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
limits  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  R.  said  that  he  did  in  his  conscience  believe 
that  the  issue  of  the  experiment  here  first  made  of  a 
written,  balanced,  limiteJ  constitution,  depended  on 
the  vote  which  should  be  given  on  the  present  reso- 
lutions. 

He  wished  he  could  invoke  the  aid  of  some  pow- 
erful friend,  feeling  as  he  did  in  this  great  crisis  of 
our  history.  If  he  knew  such  an  one,  he  would  call 
upon. him  to  stand  “between  the  dead  and  the  living 
and  slay  this  plague;’’  to  arrest  this  political  “pesti- 
lence, which  walked  in  darkness;”  this  wide  spread- 
ing “destruction,  which  wasteth  at  noon-day.” — 
Was  there  not  a senator  within  these  walls  worthy 
of  such  a. mission,  and  with  a party  and  political  in- 
fluence adequate  to  fulfil  it,  and  to  secure  the  coun- 
try (rom  so  threatening  and  portentous  an  evil? 

But  he  was  toid  that  we  never  could  get  two-thirds 
of  the  states  represented  in  this  body  to  consent  to 
the  admission  of  Texas.  Gentlemen  said  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  ever  effecting  the  measure  by 
treaty;  and,  therefore,  if  we  desired  the  annexation, 
it  must  be  done  in  the  form  of  a resolution  to  be 
passed  by  a bare  majority  of  the  two  houses.  Mr. 
R.  did  not  beiieve  this  was  the  case;  but  if  it  were 
so,  it  could  furnish  no  justification  for  an  open  and 
palpable  infraction  of  the  constitution.  If  such  were 
the  alternative,  he  for  one  could  never  yield  to  such 
an  appeal. 

But  was  it  true ? Had  not  Louisiana  been  acquir- 
ed by  the  treaty-making  power?  Had  she  not  co  tie 
in  by  acclamation?  Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Jefferson;  and  we  had  the  authority  of  another  dis- 
tinguished man  (Mr.  Adams)  for  saying,  as  tie  did  at 
the  time,  that  such  was  the  general  favor  towards 
that  measure,  that  lie  believed  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  to  remove  the  constitutional  difficulties 
felt  by  many,  would  be  unanimously  ratified  by  the 
states,  and  by  acclamation.  As  it  was,  the  treaty 
was  ratified  witn  the  votes  of  only  three  states  and  a 
half  against  it  And  had  we  not  acquired  Florida 
by  a treaty  which  was  unanimously  ratified?  Why, 
then,  despair  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas  by  like 
means,  if  it  be  the  great  national  measure  it  was 
supposed  to  be?  In  many  of  the  views  expressed  by 
the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr  R. 
concurred,  lie  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  the  navigating  .and  manufac- 
turing states,  and  also  as  to  the  advantages,  in  some 
respects,  that  would  be  gained  by  the  cotton -growing 
states,  and  the  new  and  oxtende  1 market  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  western  agricultural  states. 

But  in  all  tbjs  array  of  benefits,  what  had  ho  pro- 


mised to  poor  old  Virginia?  In  the  Indian's  phras  j 
he  had  not  “said  turkey  to  her  once.”  [A  laugh  j 
He  had  predicted  that  her  slave  labor  would  deser 
1 1 e- r worn-out  soil,  and,  as  a necessary  consequence, 
with  the  slaves  would  go  their 'masters.  Depopula- 
tion was  the  boon  held  out  to  Virginia.  Mr.  R.  said 
he  thought  that  he  knew  something  of  the  interests 
of  his  own  state.  He  had  seen  sometimes  a sordid 
appeal  to  her  cupidity  from  the  predicted  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  slave  property.  For  one  lie 
despised  the  appeal.  As  a Virginian  and  a slave- 
holder, who  continued  to  be  so  far  more  from  consi- 
derations of  humanity  than  of  interest,  he  scorned  so 
sordid  an  appeal.  But,  to  every  man  capable  of 
forming  a judgment  in  the  case,  he  said  that  the 
Let  would  not  be  so.  Every  one  knew  that  the  va- 
lue of  slave  labor  was  regulated  by  the  price  of  its 
principal  production,  cotton.  The  price  of  that  was 
certainly  not  likely  tube  advanced  by  adding  still 
further  to  the  over-production  which  had  already  so 
seriously  affected  the  market  for  it,  and  an  increased 
and  accelerated  over-production  seemed  to  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  opening  the  lands  of  Tex- 
as to  American  industry  and  enterprise, 

Virginia  stood  in  a position  to  regard  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas  as  a great  national  object,  only  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  whole  confederacy,  but  not  to 
promote  any  specie!  interests  of  hers,  which  were 
more  likely  t 1 be  injured  than  benefitted  by  it.  But 
it.  was  her  vorM'on  to  make  sacrifices  for  this  Union; 
she  had  yieldt  I up  her  vast  territory  without  a sigh 
for  the  good  of  her  sister  states;  she  was  used  to  the 
work  of  sacrifices;  she  had  done  it  over  till  it  was 
become  a habit  of  her  state  policy.  Virginia,  in  af- 
vonng  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  could  be  governed 
by  none  but  broad  national  considerations,  and  the 
same  considerations  must  make  her  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  object  accomplished  without  any  wound  in- 
fl'ctad  upon  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and,  above 
all,  without  any  wound  inflicted  on  the  vital  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution.  Ha  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
therefore,  on  his  responsibility  as  a senator  of  that 
ancient  commonwealth,  that  if  Texas  can  now  be 
acquired  only  by  a sacrifice  of  the  constitution,  let 
her  await  a more  convenient  season. 

Our  republic  had  already  boundaries  of  vast  ex- 
tent— it  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean:  we  had  an 
ample  area  for  three  hundred  millions  of  human  be- 
ings. Ought  not  this  to  reconcile  gentlemen  to  some 
little  delay?  Were  we  so  pent  in,  so  crowded  for 
room,  that-we  must  burst  through  the  barriers  of  the 
constitution  to  get  a little  breathing  space? 

IJc  humbly  thought  we  could  yet  live  without 
Texas,  if  need  be,  though  he  was  desirous  of  seeing 
it  restored  to  its  natural  connexion  with  the  United 

States,  whenever  it  can  be  constitutionally  done. 

But,  as  a nation  worthy  of  our  glorious  ancestors, 
we  could  not  live  or  breathe  a day  except  under  the 
shelter  of  our  free  and  glorious  constitution,  the  pal- 
ladium of  freedom,  the  hope  of  the  world. 

On  a great  occasion  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
when  measures  were  proposed  which  he  believed 
destructive  of  her  constitutional  freedom,  a renown- 
ed Irish  patriot  arid  statesman  used  these  memora- 
ble word--:  “If  any  body  of  men  should  think  the 
Irish  constitution  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  the 
British  empire — a doctrine  he  abjured  as  sedition 
against  both— lie  would  answer,  Perish  the  empire, 
live  the  constitution!”  In  the  .spirit  of  that  noble 
declaration,  he  would- now  say  here  in  this  plane,  as 
a senator  of  Virginia,  that  if  the  sacred  provisions 
;>f  the  constitution  of  his  country  could  net  be  re- 
conciled with  a further  enlargement  of  its  territory 
— a doctrine  he  rejected  as  utterly  contradicted  by 
the  hb  tory  of  the  past,  for,  under  that  constitution, 
and  by  a faithful  compliance  with  its  forms,  we  bad 
already  added  to  our  limits  an  empire  greater  far 
than  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  Slates  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption — but  were  it  so,  arid  the  issue 
now  presented  was  to  give  up  the  hope  of  acquiring 
Texas  or  to  break  through  all  the  barriers  of  the 
constitution  to  accomplish  it,  he  would  say,  with  the 
immortal  Grattan,  if  they  were  his  last  words  on 
earth,  as  they  probably  are  on  this  floor,  Perish  all 
thought  of  illegitimate  acquisition;  live  forever  our 
free  and  glorious  constitution — the  sole  pledge  of 
our  peace,  of  our  safety,  of  our  honor,  of  our  bless- 
t ! and  happy  Union. 

It  h -d  betffi  the  fate  of  that  great  pa’  iot  (to  use 
his  ov  f (ouching  and  graphic  words  on  another  oc- 
casion) to  “watch  over  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try iu  its  cradle — to  follow  it  to  its  grave.”  Few  if 
any  of  those  whom  Mr.  R.  now  addressed  bad  en-’ 
joyed  the,  privilege  of  assisting  at  the  birth  of  onr 
constitution;  but,  if  this  dangerous  and  revolutionary 
precedent,  as  in  his  conscience  be  believed  it,  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  that  body,  then  it  might  yet 
be  the  melancholy  office  of  many  of  us  to  follow  tiiat 
constitution  to  an  untimely  grave. 
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TSe  new  cabinet.  By  Morse’s  telegraph  we  have 
announced  that  the  following  names  are  to  constilut 
President  P.-lk’s  cabinet.  Though  not  official  there  ts 
no  domin'  it  is  so  arranged. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pa.,  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  of  Mass.,  “ Treasury. 

Mr.  Butler,  of'Ky.,  “ War. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Vr..,  “ Navy. 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  N.  C.,  Postmaster  General, 

- Mr.  iVdlker , oi'  Miss.,  Attorney  General. 

The  Oregon  negotiation.  The  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  of  Thursday  last,  “up.  n authority  enti- 
tled to  the  most  implicit  reliance’'  states,  that  in  case  of 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  (lie  negotiations  at  Washington 
to  agree  upon  the  rights  of  the  pare*  a,  the  British  govern- 
ment have  suggested  the  reference  oi  the  whole  question 
to  the  arbitration  oi  any  European  sovereign  lobe  desig- 
nated by  the  government  oj  the  United  Slates,  agreeing 
to  abide  by  tile  av.  ard.” 

The  Oregon  bill,  since  the  reccp'ion  of  President  Ty- 
ler’s message  announcing  that  the  negotiation  was  yet 
in  a hopeful  train,  has  remained  with  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  to  whom  it  was  referred  by  the  senate. 
They  have  not.  reported  thereon.  * 

The  postage  bill,  passed  by  the  senate,  vt  as  amend- 
ed in  tiie  house  by  fixing  the  rate  at  five  cents  for  single 
letters,  for  less  than  300  miles,  and  at  ten  cents  for  over 
that  distance.  The  senate  have  yet  to  act  on  those  t 
amendments. 

The  Florida  and  Iowa  bill,  for  admitting  them  as  j 
states,  will  probably  be  decided  on  by  the  Senate  this  day.  : 

China.  By  the  ship  Ann  McKirn,  arrived  at  New  1 
York,  we  have  Canton  dates  to  the  20th  November. — ; 
The  barque  Coquette  made  the  passage  out  in  8-1  days,  I 
— ' the  quickest  passage  on  record.” 

The  clipper  ILgle,  was  sold  in  China,  for  $‘20,000. 

The  Hung  Kong  Gazelle  copies  with  approbation, 
from  the  Madras  papers,  articles  impugning  the  career 
of  Sir  Henry  For.inger  in  China.  It  expresses  its  sans-' 
faction  that  the  Indian  ptess  is  not  blinded  by  success,  [ 
and  that  though  Sir  Henry  may  have  been  a successful  J 
diplomatist,  be  was  an  especially  bad  governor. 

A proclamation  was  issut d troni  Kvvan  against  cer-  ; 
tain  banditti,  who  having  kidnapped  a child  of  a widow,  : 
and  upon  her  failure  to  pay  the  ransom,  they  demanded 
t8UU — roasted  the  child  alive,  (aged  lour  years)  in  an 
iron  pot. 

In  manufactured  goods,  camblets  met  a ready  mark-  [ 
el  at  Shanghai  in  barter.  Chintzes  had  been  returned 
to  Canton  from  Yungtsze-kcang,  as  unsaleable.  Cotton 
yam  met  with  a fair  demand  at  Canton,  bu.  the  Amoy  j 
market  was  glutted  with  it.  There  wits  a guoj  demand 
for  w lute  and  grey  long  cluths  at  Canton  and  Siiaghui. 

The  American  ship  Paragon,  Capt.  Curtis,  from  Ma- 
nilia  lor  Chusan,  was  capsized  in  a gale,  and  the  pas-! 
sengers  and  crew  being  picked  up  by  some  China  men 
were  carried  ashore,  rubbed,  and  very  cruelly  treated. 
Some  of  them  escaped  and  t he  others  were  subsequent- 
ly released  and  carried  to  Canton  for  @61)0  dollars,  u if : 
getting  oif  with  their  lives. 

Tiic  P ’rtuguese  brig  Simplicia,  was  vvreked  near 
Danborgh’s  bay.  She  hud  on  board  300  ciies's  of  opi- 
um, all  oi  which  is  insured.  The  crew  were  treated  ve-  i 
ry  harshly  by  some  Chinese  fishermen. 

A British  schodner  (opium  trader)  had  been  captured  j 
by  a Chinese  pirate.  The  captain,  an  Englishman,  was  ; 
murdered  and  thrown  overboard.  The  crew  were  Ma-  ! 
lays. 

Wagons  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Albany  cm  the  ice  last  [ 
Saturday.  (2zd  Feb.)  The  weather  during  the  week  be- 1 
came  so  mild  that  sieambuais  started  on  Thursday  from 
New  York  tor  Albany  or  as  near  to  there  as  the  iee  j 
would  let  ilium  get. 

Revenue.  The  amount  of  revenue  received  at  D-stor,  j 
during  ttie  mol  th  of  January  this  year  was  $207,000:  , 
during  the  same  mouth  last  year,  @17-3,200. 

1 he  Pennsylvania  canal  is  announced  to  be  in  pci* 
feci  rt-p-m,  and  t tut  weather  continues  favorable,  will 
co. ii  no  i ope Mt  -us  o.i  rue  t>)  n or  March. 

27te  Chesuj.eat-.e  tnd  Delaware  canal \ opened  for  navi- 
gation on  tire  24  h ieoruary. 

The  Bank  iil  hich  was  so  long  under  discussion 
in  Onto,  has  ) use  Loth  houses  and  is  now  a law. 

The  Bank  t fi.vNCE.  The  specie  in  the  Bank  of 
Fiance,  Lrec.  T'tli.  amounted  to  240,026,8021'.  equal  to 
50  millions  of  ' Mars  The  circulation  was  but  little 
over  that  amour',  viz:  21d,133,Ju0f'. 

Ash  trade.  r'  'no  excess  stock  of  p.r  and  pNarl  ashes 
iil  New  Yu:  it  oi  Me  Is  ult.  over  last  , ear,  was  more  | 
than  5,000  casks,  or  an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent.  ’ 
The  stuck,  together  "tilt  prices,  compared  as  follows: 
1813.  Prices.  18-14.  Prices. 
Pots,  casks  4,263  $4  50  7,997  $t  00 

Pearls  6,860  5 06  8,163  4 25 


Total  and  av. 'price  11,123  @4  78  16,160  SI  12' 

The  total  export  from  N.  York  for  January  w as  2,291 
casks.  Prices  steady. 


Opium  trade.  Canton  papers  estimate  the  new  crop 
for  Pit.-  year,  < f Bengal  22,000,  and  Malwa  26,000  chests. 
Total  48, QUO  at  an  average  of  $700  amounting  to  $33,- 
COO.OOo.  The  Chinese  government  are  endeavoring  to 
Mipp:ess  to  opium  trade,  and  have  rcorgnn  zed  their  navy 
n u more  efficient  officers. 


Pennsylvania.  Manufacturing  establishments,  are 
annually  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  interior  of 
our  staic.  Among  the  most  prominent  is  Luzerne  county, 
which  will  shortly  become  famous  for  its  manufacture 
in  iron.  At  Wilkesbarre  there  is  a large  foundry,  where 
axes,  chisels,  planes,  &c.,  are  manufactured  in  excllent 
style;  and  in  Providence  township,  on  the  Lakawana, 
there  are  two  large  axe  manufactories,  a scythe  factor  y 
a rolling  mill,  and  a^iail  factory.  [ Phi  lad . Am. 

Virginia.  The  legislature  having  enacted  167  laws, 
closed  their  annual  session  on  the  25th  February. 

Manufacture  of  steel  in  Virginia.  The  Richmond 
Compiler  states  that  the  legislature  of  Virginia  has  grant 
ed  certain  privileges  to  a Rlr.  Broadmeadow  for  the  ma- 
nufacture  of  steel.  It  is  made,  (says  the  Compiler),  on 
a new  plan,  for  which  Mr.  Broadmeadow  received  a 
patent  in  Jure  last  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
lor  14  years  The  saving  in  this  process  it  so  great,  and 
the  materials  in  this  state  so  well  suited  to  the  purpose, 
j that  there,  seems  no  doubt,  tlftit  the  iron  ores  of  this  state, 
j when  converted  into  steel,  will  be  transported  to  Europe 
j and  sold  at  a prolii  in  the  English  market,  that  now  I 
! supplies  the  whole  world,  and  iie  United  States  made 
i indcptpidenrfrom  her  own  resources.  The  quality  of 
K-teei  made  on  this  plan  has  give  such  satisfaction  in  New 
! York, .that  one  house  has  given  a Written  order  for  two 
j ions  per  day. 


Election.  Mayor  qf  Boston  elected!  On  the  eirg*h 
t rial,  the  Bostonians  succeeded  in  electing  a mayo  of 
the  city  on  the  21st  ult.  The  locos  having  withdrawn 
their  candidate,  the  poll  stood  Davis,  (Native  Ameri- 
can.) 4S63,  Parker,  (whig)  4376;  scattering  322.  Da- 
vi  s’  majority  over  all,  164. 

Massachusetts  3d  congressional  district.  The  third 
trial  to  make  an  election,  which  came  off  on  tire  l(f  h 
February,  resulted  as  follows;  He. ny  Williams,  (loco) 
4591 ; Artemas  Hale,  (whig)  4552;  Caleb  Swan  708;  Job 
Terry  91 ; Marcus  Morton  81;  scattering  72.  No  choice. 

Day  & Martin’s  blacking.  The  blacking  business 
of  this  firm  must  have  been  immense.  The  master  of 
the  rolls  has  directed  ,£4000  a year  to  be  paid  out  of 
the 'profits  of  trie  business  by  their  executors  to  varous 
legatees.  Mr.  Martin  bequeathed  -Clu0,000  to  an  asylum 
for  the  blind. 

Guano  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  Spain,  duty 
free  under  the  flag  of  every  nation. 

An  Indian  Rubber  Manufactory  is  now  in  ope- 
ration at  Pittsburg,  at  which  ladies’s  shoes,  of  various 
patterns,  and  over  shoes,  of  superior  neatness  and  light- 
ness, are  made  without  a stitch.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment,  also  manufactures  all  kinds 
of  gum  clastic  articles,  such  as  life-preservers,  pillows, 
coach  cloths,  &e. 


i Kentucky  and  Ohio.  A requisition  Refused.  We 
j learn  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  that  the  governor  of 
! Ohio  has  refused  to  surrender  one  John  Kinsman,  on' the 
| requisition  of  the  governor  of  Kentucky.  Kinsman  is 
; indicted  in  the  circuit  court  of  this  County  for  decoying 
1 and  enticing  away  the  slave  of  Mr.  Tnruston  of  Louis-  i 
; viie. 

Miss  i b/.  Congressional  distri  els.  The  senate  have 
1 pa.— eo  .-I  ti.i  I <r  dividing  the  state  into  congressional  i 
. Binds,  fiie  districts  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  ! 
w igs  ui  minu/iiy  in  every  district,  or  certainly  in  all  but ! 


The  U.  Stales  land  distribution  fund — the  state  of  Mis- 
souri inis  as  yet  i\lu- .•  : in  receive.  Resolutions  to  receive 
'and  app.npi  rote  it,  passed  t ,e  p >puhr  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature a sh  >rt  time  since,  by  a vo'c  of  66  ayes,  to  17 
nays,  but  the  senate,  on  the  13  ult.,  after  a spirited  de 
bate,  indefinitely  postponed  thciii,  ayes  14  nays  12. 

New  counties. — Tin-  legislature  has  passed  a bill  crea- 
ting sixteen  new  counties. 

Ice  trade.  The  dt.  Louis  Republican  of  the  13th 
February  says— A boat  load  of  splendid  ice  sold  at  the 
wharf  yesterday,  for  $5  and  5 37§  per  ton. 

[$t.  Louis  Republican. 


I 


Iron  mines  in  Missouri.  gTitc  quality  of  the  iron  i 
ore  which  composes  the  vast  mountain  to  the  westward  j 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  lias  at  last  been  fairly  tested; — 1 
Ttie  gover  or  of  Missouri  has  received  from  Monsieur] 
Alexander  Vatteinare,  of  Paris,  an  acknowledgment  of  I 
llm  receipt  of  specimens  of  that  ore,  which,  were  sub-] 
nutted  to  the  royal  institute  .of  mine.-,  and  on  a proper 
analysts,' it  has  been  discovered  to  be  superior  to  the 
best  Swedish  iron,  which  for  a long  lime  has  been  con- 
sidered the  besl  in  Europe.  [St.  Louis  New  Era. 

Anastatic  Printing.  This  is  the  appellation  given 
to  a method  actually  in  operation,  and  winch,  if  what  is 
said  of  it  on  the  authoiity  u!  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Pm 
nain,  American  L nerary  agency  i\o.  6,  Waterloo  Place, 
London,  may  be-  reited  upon,  wnl  work  a revolution  in 
printing,  ..I  which  it  is  impossible  to  ct  im'ate  the  effect. 

'j  lie  Ait  Union  for  February,  contains  some  of  the  prac- 
tical details.  “It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  the  writer 
La /th  g desired  a copy  to  be  made  of  a page- of  a news- 
paper with  three  illustrations  on  wood,  the  inventor 
engraved  [he  page,  type,  cuts,  arid  all,  and  gave  him  six 
copies  iii  less  iJiuii  xe.v  minutes!  the  zinc  plate  thus  en- 
giaved  oeirig  capable  of  producing  2d, Obi)  impressions, 
and  then  ol  being  re-engraved,  ad  infinitum.  Thus  an 
octavo  volume,  with  wood  or  steei  iliuoti  a ions  to  any  ex- 
tent, may  oe  reproduced  in  two  or  three  days  or  less; 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  struck  off,  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  original. 

A cotemporary  culls  this  Dr.  FaitsRs  second  advent. 


Boston  ice  crop.  The  Boston  Courier  says:  “A  large 
quantity  of  ice  will  be  stored  the  present  season,  proba- 
bly nearly  150,000  tons,  for  exportation  and  retail.’’ 

Food  for  Geologists  .—Footsteps.  Mr.  Dexter  Marsh, 
of  this  town,  while  exploring  for  fossil  remains  near 
South  Hadley  Falls,  a short  time  since,  found  several 
large  bird  tracks,  embedded  in  the  solid  rock,  two  or 
three  of  which  he  succeeded  in  splitting  off  from  the  ledge. 
The  tracks  were  about  four  feet  apart,  and  half  a yard 
in  length,  and  one  which  we  have  examined  will  hold 
two  quartsof  water.  The  bird  which  made  these  tracks 
must  have  been  larger  than  the  largest  of  our  domestic 
animals..  [Greenfield  (.Mass.)  Gazette 

Steamboat  items.  Measures  have  been  taken  with  a 
view  of  starting  a line  of  steamboats  to  run  direct  be- 
tween New  Yrork  and  Baltimore.  At  a meeting  he'd  at 
New  York  last  week  it  was  proposed  that  those  interes- 
ted in  that  city  should  raise  850,000,  and  those  in  Balti- 
more $25,000  for  the  purpose.  'The  object  with  New 
York  is,  to  have  a speedy  and  cheaper  means  of  taking 
this  route  for  the  western  business,  than  the  railroads 
and  packets  now  afford. 

The  western  papers  announce  that  arrangements  have 
been  concluded  for  a daily  line  of  steamboats  between 
Pittsburg  and  Louisville,  and  also  lor  a daily  line  be- 
tween  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 

The  Pathfinder,  on  her  way  from  Yazoo  for  New  Or- 
leans, when  below  Grand  Gulf,  took  lire  and  was  des- 
troyed. She'had  a cargo  of  1,431  bales  of  cotton,  upon 
some  of  which  par.  of  die  crew  and  passengers  'Were 
saved.  Outers  got  of  in  yawls.  Among  those  known 
to  have  been  lost,  were  Messrs.  S.  S.  Caldwell,  Mug- 
gins, and  Butler,  of  Grenada,  Miss.;  Mr.  Carleton,  of 
Tallahatchie;  Mr.  Pinchback,  of  Illinois;  the  steward  of 
tile  boaq  and  one  of  the  crew  names  unknown. 

The  “Missouri,’’  a splendid  boar,  said  io  be  tire  larg- 
est ever  built  in  the  United  States,  was  launched  at  Cin- 
cinnati last  week.  Length  305  feet;  length  of  beam  38; 
depth  10;  she  is  intended  to  ply  between  New  Orleans 
and  Cincinnati.  May  site  have  belter  luck  than  her  un- 
fortunate namesake. 

The  British  mammoth  steamer  Great  Britain,  on  a 
trial  of  speed,  is  said  to  have  accomplished  nineteen 
miles  in  seventy  minutes,  without  being  put  to  the  top  of 
her  speed. 

Steamers-  The  Hibernia,  which  arrived  last  week 
at  Boston  from  Liverpool,  brought  50,000  letters,  and 
about  250  bushels  of  newspapers. 

A sub  marine  tunnel,  surpassing  the  Thames  tunnel, 
it  is  said,  iias  been  discovered  near  Marseilles.  It  is  a 
passage  from  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Victorie,  running 
under  the  arm  ot  the  sen,  which  is  covered  with  ships, 
and  coming  out  under  a tower  of  fort  St.  Nicholas.  M. 


Abolition.  A Miss  Susan  Yn'es,  was  arrested  last 
evening  upon  a capias,  issued  n . n me  criminal  court, 
and  committed  to  j .ii.-  Sue  is  e:. urged  with  aiding  the 
escape  of  slaves  to  Canada  and  the  free  states  from  this 
vicinity.  [St.  Logit  New  Era,  Feb.  15. 

Comets.  Whilst  our  stargazers  have  been  occupied 
with  ii,  novelty  of  two  comets  in  the 'southern  hemis- 
phere, now  close  to  each  other,  others  in  the  north  of 
Europe  have  found  one  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan. 
It  was  discovered  by  M.  Do  Arrest,  ..--istant  of  the  Ber- 
lin observatory,  near  15  Cygni.  Its  dally  motion,  16 
minutes  west,  23  minutes  north.  It  should  now  be  in 
sight  of  our  observaiorists. 

Deaths.  At  Philadelphia,  last  vu  ek  132,  of  which  37 
were  under  one  year,  15  w ere  persons  ot  color;  20  died 
of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore.  53,  of  which  15  were  under  one  yea  r of 
age,  14  wem  free  colored,  and  3 slaves;  11  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

Ashur  Robbins,  esq.,  who  for  14  year  represented  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  nr  the  LI.  S.  senate,  of  which  his 
profound  learning  and  of  classical  eloquence  made  him 
a distinguished  member,  died  at  Newport jR.  1 ) on  the 
3d  inst.-t  ti  the  88th  year  oi  Iris  age. 
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Joy  land,  of  the  Pontset-Chaussees,  and  M.  Alntayrns. 
an  architect,  accompanied  recently  by  some  friends  and 
a number  of  laborers,  went  to  the  abbey,  were  able  to 
clear  their  way  to  the  other  end,  and  came  out  at  fort 
St.  Nicholas,  after  working  two  hours  and  twenty  mi- 
nutes. This  tunnel  is  deemed  much  liner  than  that  of 
London,  be  ng  formed  of  one  single  vault  of  sixty  feet 
span,  and  one  fourth  longer.  “Who  did  it?’’ 

The  Millerites  in  the  state  of  Maine  have  now 
concluded  that  the  ‘23d  day  of  this  month  is  to  be  the 
final  day.  Some  thirty  or  forty  of  them  have  entirely 
quit  work  on  the  faith  ot  the  prediction. 

Quebec  ship  building.  There  are  27  vessels  on  the 
stocks  at  Quebec,  estimated  at  18,250  tons— and  in  the 
building  of  which  there  are  about  2,360  men  employed. 

Wool.  The  Boston  Shipping  List,  says:  “There  has 
been  a good  demand  for  domestic  fleece,  and  the  sales 
have  been  about  100,000  lbs.  We  quote  sales  of  60,000 
lbs.  at  35a47c.  per  lb.  6 mos.,  according  to  quality.’’ 

A whale  which  yielded  145  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  was 
taken  by  the  ship  Hope,  recently  arrived  at  New  Bed- 
ford, alter  doubling  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope.  This  is 
aid  to  be  the  largest. sperm  whale  on  record. 
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